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*'  You  see,  sweet  maid,  we  marry 

A  gentle  scion  to  the  wildest  stock 
And  make  conceive  a  bark  of  baser  kind 
By  bud  of  nobler  race :    This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature :  change  it  rather 
The  art  it,self  is  nature  "^Shakespeare. 
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IJSriDEl^^      TO      "V^OLTJnv^El       ZXIZXH^V 


A. 


Abelia  rupestris,  240  ;  triflora,  583 

Abronia  umbellata,  88 

Abutilon  Boule  de  Neige,  246 ;  vifcif  jlium , 

20 
Abutilons,  574  ;  ia  winter,  507 
Acpena  miciophylla,  217 
Acauthus  spinosus,  266 
Acer  Reitenbachi,  282 
Achillea  Millefolium  rosea,  39 ;  serrata,  G 
Achimenes  coccinea,  544 
Aconitum  variegatum,  84 
Acrodinum,  the  double  white,  S4 
Actasa  spicata  fructo  rubra,  79 
Adelaide  Botanic  Gardens,  report  on,  194 
Adiantum  Pacotti,  58 ;  tinctum,  312  ;  tra- 

peziforme,  312;  Weigandi,  329 
^schynanthua  grandiflorus,  240  ;   Lob- 

bianus,  883 
^Eschynanthuses,  196 
jEscuIus  sinensis,  552 
Aerides,  a  new,  257  ;  Emerici,  539  ;  van- 

darum,  473' 
Agalmyla  longistyla,  549 
Agapapthus,  the  white,  98  ;  umbtllatus, 

363  ;  umbellatus  albus,  196 
Agathsea  ccelestis  out-of-doors,  220 
Agrostemmacoronariaatrosauguinea,148 
Ailanto,  the,  63 
Ailanthus  glandulosa,  63,  266 
Alchemilla  sericea,  61 
Alder  insects,  21 
Alexandra  Park,  257 
Allamanda  Hendersoni,  196,  455 
Allamandas,   508 ;    culture    of,   391 ;    in 

bottom  heat,  325  ;  the  species  of,  435 
Allium  Macleani,  114 
Alocasias  and  their  culture,  45 
Aloe,  American,  in  flower,  312 ;  praten- 

sis,  114 
Aloes,  American,  in  flower,  5 
Alpine  and  other  hardy  plants,  76 
Alpine  flowers,  exhibiting,  60 
Alpine  garden,  October  in  the,  37c» 
Alpine  plants,  wintering,  348 
Alps,  southern,  trip  to  the,  121 
Alsophila  pruinata,  224 
Alstrcemeria  aruantiaca,    50,    77,    299 ; 

aurea,   50,  64 ;     Pelegrina    alDa,   60 ; 

note  00,  86 
Amaryllis  Ackermannipulcherrima,  40S ; 

aulica    and    vittata,    31 ;      Autumn 

Beauty,  57  ;  Mrs.  Garfield,  264 
AmarjlUtes,  resting,  246 
American  blight,  275 
American  Chrysanthemums,  521 
American  Cowslips,  438,  501 
Amies'  chemical  manures,  353 
Amorpha  canescens,  154  ;  fruticosa,  131 
Amorphophallus,  the,  481 
Ampelopsis  Veitchi,     its   culture    and 

propagation,  144 
Anacyclus  radiatus,  77 
Aniectocbili  and  their  culture,  53, 165, 

445 
Anagallis   coUina  alba  compacta,  317  ; 

teuella,  235 
Androsace  foliosa,  294  ;  lanuginosa,  294, 

357,  569 ;    rotundifolia,   294 ;    sarnien- 

tosa,  295  ;  sempervivoides,  295 
Androsaces,  note  on,  176 ;  the  cultivated, 

142 
Anemone  alba,  300  ;  fulgens  in  autumn, 

312  ;  narcissiflora,  109,  165, 178 
Anemones  as  annuals,  213;  Irish,  332; 

in  September,  264 
Aneraotheca  cruenta,  135 
Anglesey,  fruit  crop  in,  148 
Angrrecum  Kotschyi,  218  ;  bilobum,  561  ; 

Scottianum,  79,  445 ;  sesquipedale,  519 
Anguloa  ebumea,  236 
Anigozanthus  Manglesi,  174 


Annuals,    notes     on,    87 ;    succsEsional 

sowings,  310 
An^ellia  africana,  530 
Anthemis  Aizoon,  342;  Triumfetti,   57  ; 

tJDctnria,  50 
Anthuriuras,  678  ;  at  Kew,  579 
Aithu'ium  Andreauum,  187,  563;    fer- 
rier;ns*»,    235,    539;    Warocqueanum, 
340 ;  Scherzerianum,  573 
Antirrh'uuras,  460  ;  late  sown,  408 
Antigonon  lep*-opus,  360,  381,  3S3,  529 
Aphelandra  Chammisoniana,  15,  544 
Aphelandras  and  theT  culture,  434,  574 
Aphides,  destruction  of,  247 
Apple,  Eramley's  Sesdling,  certificated, 

354  ^  a  good,  559 
Apple  Congress,  the,  258,  275,  283,  307 
Apple  crop  in  France,  the,  354 
Apple  crop,  thinning  the,  35 
Apple  gathering  for  the  Congress,  283 
Apple  Golden  Spire,  275,  348  ;  Grenadier, 
354 ;  King  of  the  Pippins,  383  ;  nomen- 
clature,  383 ;     orchards,    renovating 
old,  204;  Stirling  Castle,  222  ;  Slimmer 
Golden  Pippin, 240  ;  the  Sandringhani, 
448;  Tyler's  Kernel,  448;  W.  E.  Glad- 
stonp,  150;    Wellington,  559;  Yellow 
Ingestre,  275;  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh, 
205 
Apples  and  Pears,  406  ;  how  they  bear 

their  fruit,  492 
Apples,    best  dessert,  491 ;   cider,  566  ; 
aryintr,  364;   early  dessert,  180;    ex- 
biiion  of,   238  ;    for  north  walls,  407  ; 
gathering,  324  ;  gathering  and  storing, 
222  ;  Kerry  Pippin  and  Golden  Pippin, 
348  ;  Lord  Suffield  and  Keswick  Codlin, 
518  ;  Nova  Scotia,  354  ;   storing,  402  ; 
the  best  cooking,  201 ;  good,  503 
Apple  trees  and  canker,  276 
Apricots  and  Peaches  outdoors,  35 
Apricot,  derivation  of  the  word,  123,  159 
Apricot,  Musch-Musch,  518 
fi  quilegia  Skinneri  fl  -pi.,  558 
Aralia  pap>rifera,  432  ;  Sieboldi,  508,  579 
Araucaria  imbricati,  314,  350,  374 
Araucarias  and  other  Conifers,  431 
Ardisia  Oliveri,  210 
Ardisias  and  iheir  culture,  504 
Arnebid  echioides,  114,  196 
Arnica  moutana,  394 
Artichokes  Jerusalem,  494 
Aitificia'  tvjlution,  380 
Arum,  a  giant,  £34 
Arum  family,  the,  481 
Arum  triphyllum,  2t 
Arundo  conspicua,  267 
A-^paragus  decumbens,  564 
Atpuagus  beds  in   antutun,   141  ;  pro- 
tecting, 258 
Asparagus  critics,  the,  34 
Asparagus,  culture  of.  28  ;  forcing,  472  ; 

improved  culture,  98;  the  Cape,  330 
Asparagus  tops.  279 
Asplenjura  flibeUifolium,  312 
Aster  alpifius,  3,  28  ;  diplostephioides, 
317  ;  ihericus,  226  ;  salsuginosus,  335  ; 
tanacetifoliu=5, 336  ;  tuibinellus,  405 
Asttriscus  maritimus,  62 
Astrop  Hall,  Banbury.  289 
Atama'^co  Lily,  the,  198 
Athelbampton  Hall,  39 
Attacia  cri-tata,  187 
Augu  t,  the  mixed  borrler  in,  199 
Auriculas  in  autumn,  155,  277,  356 
Auricula",  show,  479 
Autumn,  a  Cheshire  garden  in,  307 
Autumn  colours,  217 
Autumn  flowering  planf^s,  310 
Autumn  flowers,  hardy.  308 ;  notes  on,  352 
Autumn  Queen,  the.  332 
Autumn  Violets,  402 
Autumnal  tints,  358 
Autumnal  Koses,  301 


Averuncator  or  tree  pnin=?r,  358 
Awards  of  the  floral  committee,  521 
Azalea    Paulina    Mardner,    528 ;    rosre- 

flora,  455 
Azaleas,   imported,   151  ;   double  white, 

578 


Baden-Baden,  notes  from,  87,  226,  479 

Balsamita  grandiflora,  51 

Bamboos,  hardy,  213 

Bananas,  culture  of,  517,  536 ;  for 
dessert,  333,  366  ;  produce  of,  378 

Batatas  paniculata,  359 

Eateraannia  CoUeyi,  106 

Bean  aphis  127 

Bf^an  John  Harrison,  79  ;  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
Xidney,  342 

Beans,  Butter  or  Mont  d'Or,  23D; 
runner,  404 

Beet  for  market,  404  ;  Pragnell's  exhi- 
bition, 303 

Begonia  Constance  Veitch,  57 ;  Countess 
of  Rosslyn,70  ;  Exonian,  336;  (ioliath, 
33;    geramifolia,    o5'.J ;    insignis,  50O 
J.  W.  Perkin?,  79 ;  Knowsleyana,  335 
Listeri,    408  ;    Madame    Grody,    193 
Alartiana  gracilis,  198 ;  Miss  Turner, 
79  ;  Mons.  Duvivier,  329  ;  Mrs.  Anson, 
79 ;  Novelty,  236  ;  Olbia,  445  ;  Perfec 
tion,  336 ;  Roezli,  162  ;  socotrana,  173  : 
Sulphur    Queen,    336 ;    Surprise,    79 
The     Queen,     236  ;     virginalis,    149 
White  Lady,  336 

Begonias.  304;  propagating,  S3  ;  and  rain, 
349;  fine-leaved,  549;  tuberous,  81, 
310,  357;  at  AnnerviHe,  145;  from 
seed,  119  ;  in  France,  327  ;  in  the  open 
air,  299,  349,  363;  winter  flowering, 
352 

Belladonna  Lilies,  384;  in  pots,  168 

Benefit  society  for  gardeners,  290 

Benthamia  fragifera  in  fruit,  474 

Berberidopsis  corallina,  2SS 

Berberis  aristata,  131 

Berry-capped  wall,  a,  401 

Bertolonias  and  their  culture,  339 

Bessera  elegans,  108,  267,  3:3  ;  f rem  the 
open  border,  235 

Bienn'als,  sowing,  3,  28 

Bipnonia  venusta,  480 

Billbergia  rhodocyanea  purpurea,  508 ; 
thyrsoidea  fastuosa,  87 

Billbergias  and  their  culture,  263 

Bindweeds,  varieties  of,  568 

Birds  and  buds,  559;  and  Echeverias, 
430 

Bird's-foot  Violet,  263 

Birds  in  the  garden,  453 

Bird's  nest  in  Wellingtonia,  58 

Blandfordiaa,  the.  366 

Blood  Flowers,  182 

Blue  Marguerite,  the,  456 

Blues,  true,  33 

Boccimia  cordata,  181,221 

Bog  plants,  beautiful,  267 

Boiler,  salting  a  saddle,  528 

Boiler?,  independ-^ut,  411  ;  setting,  498 

Boltonia  glastifolia,  381 

Bomarea  conferta,  330  ;  Kalbreyeri.  539  ; 
oHgantha,  432;  Shutileworthi,  240 

Bones  for  draining  pots,  36 

Books— 

"  A  Royal  Warren,"  120 

"Atlas  der  Alpenflora,"  121 

"Essays  on  Diet,"  579 

"  Flowers  and  thfir  Pedigrees,"  423 

"Hygeian  Home  Cook  Book,"  121 

"  The  Grape  Vine,"  334 

"  The  Herefordshire  Pomona,"  378 

"  The  Orchid  Album,"  570 


Border,  a  well  arrangedj  559 

"  Botanical  Magazine,"  index  to  the,  35 

Botanical  Society,  Edinburgh,  450 

Botany,  the  new,  301 

Bottom  heat,  40 

Bougainvillea  glabra,  153 

Bouquets  and  baskets,  165 

Bouquets,  exposed,  282 

Bouvardia  Alfred  Neuner,  81  ;  Roezli, 

544 

Bouvardias,  502  ;  in  summer,  154  ;  strik- 
ing, 340 

Bowiea  volubirs,  170 

Box  edgings,  clipping,  35 

Bracken,  ebtabliahing,  484 ;  transplant- 
ing, 450 

Bradford  Moor,  60 

Bramble,  the  double  white,  313 

Brambles,  double  flowered,  154  ;  propa- 
gating, 218 

Brier,  Sweet,  in  autumn,  32S 

Briers,  among  the,  499 

Brocchinia  cordylmoides,  256 

Broccoli,  Gillespie,  190;  planting  out, 
37 ;  self- protecting,  279  ;  transplant- 
ing late,  377  ;  White  Cape,  230 ;  purple 
sprouting,  577 

Brodisea,  Calirornian,  16  ;  coccinea,  76, 
115  ;  grandiflora,  148 

Bromeliads,  545  ;  in  flower,  500 

Brussels  Sprouts,  472  ;  transplanting,  377 

Buckbean,  fringed,  the,  635 

Buddleia  globosa,  350  ;  auriculata,  480 

Bugs  on  plants,  kinds  of,  187 

Building  hothouses,  495 

Bulb  beds,  permanent,  669 

Bulbs,  preserving  from  rooks,  300,  330 

Bulbs,  sprin :  flowering,  181,  309 

Burliugtonia  decora,  473  ;  decora  picta, 
497 

Burnham  Beeches,  282 

Burns,  the  flowers  of,  452 


C. 


Cabbage,  Hill's  Incomparable,  230;  Red- 
braes,  11  ;  sprouts,  342 ;  Venn's  early, 
230  ;  young,  In  autumn,  279 

Cabbages,  autumn  sown,  126  ;for  market, 
341  ;  shorthorn,  11;  spring,  377,  577; 
winter,  577 ;  and  Coleworta,  38 

Caladiums  and  their  culture,  339 

Caladiums,  storing,  364  ;  treatment  of, 
287 

Calanthe  Regnieri,  46;  sylvatica,  83; 
Veitchi,  561 

Calanthes,  culture  of,  214 

Calamus  Lindeni,  445 

Calceolaria  amplexicaulis,  240,  278 ;  cheli- 
donoides,  181 ;  Kellyana,  115 

Calceolarias,  herbaceous,  66,  434  ;  win- 
tering bedding,  502 

Calendula  sicula  fl.-pl.,  445 

California,  new  industry  in,  159 

Calico,  oiled,  544 

Calimeris  incisa,  196 

Callirhce  digitata,  288 

Calla  ffithiopica,  planting  out,  270,  481 

Callas,  574 

Calochorti,  Sf-lect,  16 

Calochortus  flavus,  148,  175;  fuscus,  16, 
175;  macrocarpus,  79;  verustus,  86; 
venustus  Emperor,  108  ;  Weedi,  56 

Camellia  C.  M.  Hovey,  248 

Camellia  leaves,  cleaning,  363 

Camellia  japonica,  fruit  of,  411 

Camellia  leaves,  spot  ou,  187 

Camellias,  American,  248  ;  from  cuttings, 
170 ;  propagating.  111 
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Campanula   garganica,  538 ;  hedoracea, 
197  ;  Jaculxea,  5  ;latifolia,56  ;  latifnlia 
alba,   St;  persicifolia  fl.-pl.  alba,   56; 
persicifolia  variety,  219;  pumila,  50; 
pjramidalia,   153,    260,  266 ;  retror^a, 
77  ;  Scheuzeri,  6;  turbinata  and  varie- 
ties, 77 
Campanulas  in  and  out  of  doors,  130 
Campanulatus,  234 
Canadian  Moonseed,  51 
Canterbury  Bells,  double,  56 
Capnoclium  Footi,  266 
Caraguata  santjuinea,  445,  504 
Carnation,  Clove,  Ernest  Albert,  235,  312  ; 
Gloird  de  Nancy.  56,  S3,  107,  148  ;  Gre- 
nadin,  196,  2SS  ;  Julietta,  349;  Lady 
Agnes,  157;  Madame  E    Pynaert,  S7; 
Mrs.  Keen,  541 ;  new  yellow  Tree,  240  ; 
Painted  Latiy,  253  ;  Poii's  striped,  174  ; 
Kojal  pLirpl^,  SO;  season,  duration  of 
the.   3ri7  ;    show  at  Slough,   104;  Sir 
Beaucbamp  Seymour,  80  ;  W.  P.  Mil- 
ner,  397 
Carnations  among  Kn£e?,  310 ;  and  fl^i- 
rists.  59;T'ee,  57S ;  winter,  579;  and 
Picutees,    S5  ;    at    I enHeigaie,    201  ; 
bor-'er,  37,  175;  bordtr  t'.  tree.  277; 
Clove,   310;  Clove,  and  their  bloom, 
393  ;  florists',  246  ;  from  cuttings,  203  ; 
for  ihe  garden,  105;  from  cuttings  v. 
layers,   144  ;  from  Scarborough,  151 ; 
from  seed,  155;  hardy  border,  84;  in 
autumn,  149 ;  in  London,  78 ;  in  No- 
vember, 40S  ;  new,  85  ;  perpetual,  45, 
304  ;  propagating,  157,  304  ;  propacat- 
ing  perpetual,  2oO ;  single  v.  double, 
104  ;  'J'ree,  out-of-doors,  l74 
Carpet  liedding,  35 
Carpinus  Betulus,  the,  413 
Carpinus,  the  genu",  418 
CaiTots  for  market,  253,  341 
Cartcn,  33G 

Caryopteiis  magtacanthus,  308 
Cassia  flnribunda,  3s3 
Castilleja  indivis^,  149 
Castle  Ashby,  Lilies  in  the  grass  at,  50 
Cistor-oil plants,  221 ;  and  Margueiites, 

312 
Catananche  cccrulea,  23 
Cattleya  anianda,  377 ;  aurea,  193 ;  crispa, 
100,  172;  crispa  superba,  83;Dowiana 
and    aurea,  lOS;   Eldorado,  520,  561; 
Gaskelli  na,    133,     306;     gigas,    303; 
labiata,  400,  424,  473;  Sanderiana,  61; 
speciosissima,     215  ;    exoniensis,   671 ; 
superba  splendens,  33 ;  luteola,  83,  571  ; 
Whitei,  473 
Cattleyas,    530 ;    potting,    496 ;  remarks 

on,  520  ;  winter  treatmeni  of,  443 
Cauliflower,  autumn,  535,  577;  Autun.n 
Giant,  279,  436,  495  ;  Eclipse,  216 ;  the 
small  early,  230 
Cauliflowers  and  mauure,  260 
Cauliflowers,  autumn  sown,  279  ;  autumn 

V.  spring  sown,  280  ;  early,  342 
Ceanothus  Arnoldi,  S3  ;  Gloire  de  Ver- 
sailles, 57,  131,  335 
Cedar  tree  dying,  4 

Celery  and  Sprouts,  novel   culture  of, 
258,  279  ;  earthing  up,  141,  161,   230, 
279;  for  market,  341;   new   type  of, 
545 
Celery  fly,  the,  21,  127 
Celery  leaf  grub,  the,  376 
Celery  maggot,  the,  11 
Celsii  Arcturus,  432  ;  cretica,  309,  384 
Centaurea,    annual,    91 ;    candidissinia, 

201,  425 
Centradenias  and  the'r  culture,  137 
Ceutropogoii  Lucy  anus,  455,  549 
CVreutes  and  their  culture,  2Sq 
Cestrum  aurantiac.im,  432;  elegans,  456 
Ceterach  aureum,  312 
Charlton,  notes  from,  98 
Cheilanthes,  culture  of,  223 
Cheiranthns  mutabi.is,  359 
Chelones,  253 

Chemical  constituents  of  plants,  33 
Cherries  cracking,  536  ;  select  list  of,  33 
Cheshire  garden  in  autumn,  307 
Cheshunt,  Roses  at,  205,  302 
Chitnonauthus  fragrans,  5O0 ;  virgiuica, 

84 
Chirita  sinensis  vari^gata,  483 
Chiswick,  notes  from,  16 
Chou  de  Bnrghley,  342,  399,  436,  473,  534, 

577 
Choisya  ternata,  374 
Chorozema  cordatum  splendens,  455 
Christmas  Rose,  the  great,  453 
Christmas  Roses  in  pots,  237 ;   without 

fa  1,310 
Chrysanthemum  Alexander  Dufour, 
329 ;  Alice  Crousse,  173 ;  Amecle, 
336 ;  Aurora,  193  ;  Bendigo,  447  ; 
buds,  113 ;  coronarium,  107,  264 ; 
dressing  and  training,  452 ;  George 
Stevens,  447;  lacustre,  166;  Mad. 
d'Arnaud.  447;  Mad.  Henri  Jacotot, 
447  ;  Maize  and  Lady  Selborne,  336  ; 
Mdlle.  Lacroix,  447 ;  reform,  475, 
499,  521,  581  ;  roseum  superbum, 
447;  Salteri,  447;  segetum,  60;  Show, 
Eoyal  Aquarium,  443 


Chrj'santhemuras,    American,    521  ;    at 
Frogmore,  451 ;  at  Hohubnry,  546;  at 
Kew,  5-2;  at   Liverpool,  527;  at  the 
Aquarium,    497 ;    autumn    flowerin  r, 
397  ;  e;irly  flowering,  309  ;  exhibiting, 
507 ;   for  exhibition,   233 ;  from  Ame- 
rica, 430  ;  in  October,  359  ;  new  single, 
430  ;  in  New  York,  506  ;  not  disbudded, 
455 ;  out-doors,  553  ;  propagating,  4S3  ; 
reflexed,   504  ;   select,  144;  show,  540, 
583 ;    single,   2 ;    good,    5^4,    500,   522, 
525  ;  Daisy,  477  ;  small,  522  ;  specimen, 
523  ;  summer  flowering,  405 
Church>arJs  as  recreation  groxmds,  103 
Cienkowskia  Kirki,  193 
Cioeraria  maritlma,  460 
Cinerarias,  574 
C'jmicifuga  racemosa,  299 
Cissus  niscolor,  362 
Cibtus  floreuiiuus,  107 
Cladrastis     amur.nsis,    9",    264 ;    tinc- 

toria,  96 
Clarkias,  90 
Clt-matis  erecta,   16  ;    graveolens,    283  ; 

■Jackmanni  alba,  79, 131 
Clematiies  and  Roses,  355;  select,  220 
Clerodendron  fallax,  383,  508,  545 ;  Bal- 

fi.uri,  574  ;  tiichotomum,  266 
Clerodendrons  and  their  culture,  112 
Clethra  alnifulia,  197 
Clianthus  Dampieri,  197,  362 
Climbers  for  cottage  walls,  278;  for  green- 
houses, 153;  mixed,  246 
Climbing  plant  houses,  383 
Clove  Carnations,  429,  456 ;  at  Edinburgh, 
310 ;   in  public  gardens,  60 ;    scarlet, 
405 
Cloves  and  Carnations,  246 
Club  Mosses,  16 
Coal  tar  and  tree  wounds,  314 
Coburghia  incamata,  201,  360 
C"chliostema  Jacobianum,  434 
Cocoa-nut  mattmg,  417 
CodiiGum  Vau  Oosterzeei.  539 
Codlin  moth,  larvre  of  the,  490 
Coclogyne  cristata,  400,  571 ;  m  eun  and 
shade.  630  ;  Gardneriana,  400  ;  Massan- 
geana,  213;  ocellata  maxima,  400 
Colchester,  Roses  at,  179 
Coleus  Canary  Bird,  9  ;  Ellen  Terry,  79 ; 

Henry  Irving,  79 
Collectors,  plant,  modern,  444 
Colours,  proscribed,  182 
Columbines  from  seed,  475  ;  how  to  im- 
prove, 404,  43j 
Columneas,  culture  of,  403 
Combretum  purpureum,  66 
Comfrey,  the  variegated,  213 
Composts  for  potting,  23 
Congreag  of  fruit  growers,  381 
Congress,  the  Apple,  2S3,  307 
Convolvulus  Cneorum,  359 
Coral  cottage,  a,  402 
Corbularia,  the  .-ulphur,  301 
Cordyline  australis  in  flower,  20 
Cork,  notes  from,  408 
Corn  Cockles,  563 
Corn  flowers,  91 

Corn  JIarigolda  in  November,  53S 
Coronilla  varia,  78 
Correas,  note  on,  456 
Cosmos  bipinnatus  atro-purpureuSj   .')7, 

296 
Cossignia  borbonica,  526 
Cossus  liguiperda,  535 
Cosius  ater,  236 
Cotoneaster    frigida,    449,    539;    micro- 

phylla,  502 
Cottage  garden,  an  English,   138  ;  gar- 
dens, 36 
Cotton  Grass,  77 

Country  house  surroundings,  456 
Covtnt  Garden  Market,  561 
Covent  Garden  prices,  52 
Coventry,  new  park  at,  354 
Cracking  in  fruits,  536 
Cragside,  Rothbui-y,  290 
Cranberry  culture,  566 
Crinum  brachynema,  135;  Hildebrandti, 
226;  Kirki,  329  ;  longiflorura,  77  ;  Ma- 
cowani,   34 ;   ornatum,   329  ;   To,velli, 
174,  332 
Crinums,  culture  of,  506 
Crocoama  aur^a  robusta,  226 
Crocus  Ion  Jiflorus,  479 
Crossandra  unduhcfolia,  530,  564 
Crossandra«,  the,  530 
Crotons,  culture  of,  135,  288 
Crowea  latifolia,  455 
Crown  Daisy,  2o4 
Crystal  Palace  Fruit  Show,  197 
Cryptogamic  meeting,  258 
Cucumber,  Empress  of  India,  280  ;  Epi- 
curean, 43G;  growing,  229;  No.  1,  11 
Cucumber  plants,  old  v.  new,  342 
Cucumbers,    arrested    growth    in,    11  ; 

winter,  127,  575 
Culinary  fruits,  301 
Cupanias  and  their  culture,  406 
Cuphea   jorullensis,    432  ;    platycentra, 

299 
Curcuma  Roscoeana,  240,  237 
Curcumas,  tultnre  of,  337 
Curl  leaf  disease,  123 


Currant,  the  Champion  Black,  123 

Currants  on  north  wal's,  192 

Cyananthus  lobatus,  196 

Cyanophyllum  magniflcuni,  501 

Cjathea    dealbata,    224  ;    microphylla, 
541 

Cycas  Beddomei,  173 

Cyclamens  in  winter,  410,  578 

Cyclamens  at  Reading,  544 

Cycloltothra  purpurea,  50 

Cymbidium  aftioe,  447  ;  Mastersi,  377, 
519,  561  ;  giganteum,  519 

Cymbidiums,  winter  treatment  of,  529 

Cypresses,  Japanese,  35 

Cypripedium  Calceolus,  357  ;  Calceolus 
major,  519;  cardinale,  400,  541  ;  calu- 
rum,641 ;  Dauthieri,  561 ;  Fairiieanum, 
213,  442  ;   Dominianum.  571 ;  insigne, 
424,  571;   Sch)imi,  571;  purpuratum, 
263;   Schlimi,  561 ;    Schrccdera;,    541; 
spectabile,  finely  grown,  15;  Spiceria- 
nura,  474  ;  Spicerianum  magniticuni, 
40O;  tessellatum  porphyreum,  400 
Cypripedmm<»,  529 
Cyrtoceras  reflexum,  526 
Cyiisus  canatlensis,  propagation  of,  137  ; 
fllipes,  508  ;  nigricans,  6 


D. 


Dactylopius  adonidum,  90 

Daffodils,  247  ;  double,  233  ;  garden,  213  ; 
golden,  332  ;  the  Rose,  303 ;  the  Trum- 
pet, 226  ;  which  to  plant,  277 

DahHa  Bedding  Gem,  193;  Cetewayo, 
236  ;  D.  B.  Barkaway,  236  ;  Dr.  Moflatt, 
236  ;  Duchess  of  Connaught,  216 ; 
floret,  173  ;  Germania  Nova,  238  ;  im- 
perialis,  480  ;  Midget,  193  ;  Mrs.  Bow- 
man, 216  ;  Mrs.  Hurst,  216 ;  ilrs.  W.  r. 
Gladstone,  2!6;  Negress,  193;  new 
single,  312  ;  lifting  and  wintering  roots, 
405 ;  scarlet  dwarf,  288,  312 ;  show,  the 
National,  215  ;  white  Cactus,  264  ; 
White  Queen,  196  ;  Juarezi,  196  ; 
Ziniapaui,  264 ;  Zimapani  purpurea, 
238 

Dahlias,  bouquet,  300;  Mrs.  D.  T.  Fish 
and  Union  Jack,  359 ;  new  seedliTtg, 
335,  336  ;  notes  on.  352  ;  pegging  down, 
35  ;  seedling,  174  ;  select  show  and 
fancy,  215  ;  tingie,  77,  36,  145  ;  single, 
classification  of,  220;  single,  for  bi.d- 
ding,  220;  tying  out,  81 

Danebrog  Poppy,  the,  77 

Daphne  indicacdora'a,  5  4 

Dasylirion  gracile,  flowering,  73;  longi- 
folium,  433  ;  texanum,  4J 

Dasylirions  in  flower  at  Kew,  137 

Davallia  brachycarpa,  33;  fijieasis,  202; 

Day  Lilies  in  the  wild  garden,  105 

Decimal  system  of  coinage,  402 

Decorations,  floral,  446 

Dendrobes  not  flowering,  4S7  ;  pruned, 
561 

Dendrobium  carinifeium  Watti,  317  ; 
crassinode  seedin/,  327;  Dearei,  64; 
Goldiei,  218.  571  ;  superbiens,  571 ; 
formosum  Berkeley!,  400  ;  Leechianum, 
6;  nobil-;  nobilius,  2u6  ;  levolutum, 
114;  Wallichianum,  2l6;  Wardianuni, 
306,  497  ;  Wardianum  giganteum,  473  ; 
Wardianum,  twice  flowering,  474 

Dendrobmms,  hybrid,  6;  pruned,  519; 
winter  treatment  of,  443 

Desmodium  penduliflurum,  264 

Detjfontatnea  spinosa,  34,  103,  403 

Deutzia  crenata  fl.-pl.,  125,  131  ;  graci.is 
for  forcing,  527 

Dianthus  Atkiusoni,  77,  539 ;  superbus, 
153 

Dichorisandra  Aubletiana,  257 

Dictamuus  Fraxinella,  49 

Dictionary,  English,  French,  and  Ger- 
man, 36 

Ditffenbachiasand  their  culture,  503 

Dimorphanthus  jugUndifolius,  432,  455 

I  'ionffia  as  a  slug  trap,  53 

Dionrea  muscipu'a,  56,  516 

D.placus  sylvestri?,  17S 

Dipladenia  profusa,  114,  359 ;  bolivl- 
ensis,  579 

Dipladenias.  545  ;  and  their  culture,  44  ; 
note  on,  431 

Diplarrhena  Morffia.  6 

Disa  grandiflora,  306,  327,  400;  granci- 
flora  rosea,  106 

Dizcaria  lon^ispina,  544 

Dittany  of  Crete,  20 

Dodecatheon,  the,  species  of,  433,  501 

Dove  Orchid,  the,  4:^4  -v 

Dove  Plant,  the,  400 

Downside,  Orchids  at,  326 

Dracocephalum  Rujschiana,  77 

Droseia  Whittakeri.  544 

Drummond  Castle,  316 

Drynaria,  the  genus,  21 

Dryopteris,  the  genus,  21 

Duddon  Valley,  the,  87 

Duthie  Park,  Aberdeen,  306 


E. 


Ealing  autumn  show,  474 
Earth,  bare,  in  gaidens.  87 
Eastbourne,  winter  gardeos  at,  78 
Easter  Lily,  the  Bermuda,  452 
Echeveria  meta-li  a,  460 ;  retusa,  507 
Echeverias,  propagating,  3i4 
Echinospermum    marginatum    macran- 

thum,  87 
Edge  Hall  garden,  the,  in  autumn,  307 
Edging  plants,  405 
Eilinburglx  Botanical  Society,  450 
Edinburgh  Forestry  Exhibition,  292,  349, 

401 
Edinburgh  gardens,  195 
Edinburgh,  Pinks  and  Pansies  a*^,  143 
Edinburgh,  public  improvements  in,  103 
Edraianttius  dalmaticus,  357 
Elxocarpus  cyaneus  and  other  species,  182 
Elaphoglossuni,  the  genus,  21 
Elder,  Golden,  and  Foxgloves,  173 
Elm  exudation,  30 
Endive,  Batavian,  279 
English  plant  names,  52,  59,  123,  145 
English-raised  new  Grapes,  347,  494 
English  vineries.  Phylloxera  in,  456 
Ensilage  for  gardens,  563 
Epidendrum  neniorale,  S3,   189;  rhizo- 

phorum,  390;  vitellinum  majus,  106 
Epigrea  repens,  115,  556 
E^iphyllura  truncatnm,  culture  of,  17 
Epiphyllums  at  Chatsworth.  432 
Eranthemum  Andersoni,  384,  403,  482 ; 

borneense.  5 
Eranthemums  and  their  culture,  242 
Eremurus  aurantiacus,  87  ;  robustus,  539 
Ergot,  on,  36 
Erica  carnea  superba,  174 ;  caffra  nana, 

514 ;  melanthera,  435 
Ericas  for  autumn  and  winter,  362 
Eiigeron  roseum,  525 
Eritrichium  florlbundum,  115 
Erpetion  reniforme,  501 
Erysimums,  the  alpine,  462 
Escallonia  grandiflora,  331 ;  monteviden- 
sis,  455;  Philippiana,  131 ;  Sellowiana, 
291 
Escallonias  note  on,  20 
EschEcholtzias,  90 
Esculents,  new,  545 
Eucalyptus  coceifera,  30 
Eucharis  amazonica,  246,  507,  579;  and 
its    culture,   91  ;    Candida,    360,    497 ; 
Lilies,  502  ;  Sanderi,  257,  329,  340  ;  su- 
bedentata,  479 
Eucharises,  propagating',  523 
Eucomis  punctata,  211 
Eucryphia  pinnatifolia,  56,  97 
Eugenia  apiculata,  84 
Eulaliajaponica  zebrina,  115 
Euonymus  as  a  wall  plant,  455 
Euonyraus  japonicus,  266 
Eupatorium  odoratissimum,  363 
Euphorbia  jacquinijeflora,  187,  455,  502  ; 

punicea,  431 
Eurjale  ferox,  108 
Eurybia  parviflora,  83 
Eustoma  exaltatum,  235 
Evening  ftte  at  Chiswick,  60 
Evergreen  branches,  indoor,  423 
Evergreens,  402 

Everlasting  Flowers,  drying,  498 
Everlasting  Peas,  145 
Exacum  affine,  276 
Exeter  nursery,  474 

Exhibition,       International      Horticul- 
tural, 218;  vegetables  for,  534 
Exhibitions,   Crystal  Palace  Rose,    34  ; 

horticultural,  353,  394,  426,  445 
Exogonum  Purga,  359 


Fadyenia  prolifera,  23 

Fenije  destroyers,  490 

Fern  stems  for  Orchids,  452 

Fern  reproduction,  583 

Fernery  creepers,  147 

Ferns  at  Kew,  294 ;  best  cultivated,  21, 

113,  116,  280,  293,  310,  334,  409,  411,  436, 

483,  503,  539  ;  Filmy,  cilture  on  walls, 

146  ;  gold  and  silver,  223  ;  hardy,  480  ; 

in  winter,   546 ;   Maiden  hair  in  sun, 

359  ;  non-arboretcent,  395 
Ferriby  Brook,  hardy  plants  at,  23 
Fertilisers,  natural,  38 
Festuca  ovina,  213 
Fieus  elastica  alba  variegata,  79 ;  repens 

fruiting,  426 
Ficuses,  culture  of,  548 ;  variegated,  113 
Fig^,  575  ;  and  salt  spray,  239  ;  on  walls, 

'z85  ;  open  air,  64 
Filmy  Ferns,  culture  of,  201 ;  shading,  64 
Fire  Thorn,  426 

Fittonias  and  their  culture,  340,  434 
Flame  Flowers,  217 
Flame  Nasturtium,  the,  57 
Flavour  of  fruits,  247 
Flavours,  spurious,  in  fruit,  426 
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Flora  of  N.  W.  Ireland,  562 

Floral  committeea'  awards,  521,  5S3 

Flora'  decorations,  7,  446;  photoyraphs, 
194  ;  sunshades,  564 

Florists  and  their  foibles,  34.  63,  62,  125 

Florists'  flowers,  properties  of,  45S 

Flower  basketp,  filling  324 

Flower  bed,  a  pretty,  27S 

Flower  beds,  designs  for,  277  ;  in  winter, 
397 ;  raised  edgings  for,  178 ;  winter 
dressing,  309 

Flower  borders,  mixed,  260 

Flower  buds  for  cutting,  93 

Flower  drawing,  213 ;  painting,  194 

Flowers,  alpine,  exhibiting,  86 ;  florists', 
propagation  of,  40 ;  hardy,  1 ;  at  ex- 
hibitions, 250  ;  for  cutting,  42  ;  in 
autumn,  300  ;  in  masses,  293  ;  in  win- 
ter, 525  ;  North  American  wild,  24  ;  on 
crockery,  16  ;  rain-proof,  246 ;  hardy, 
563  ;  in  Fife,  583 ;  single,  31 ;  useful  lor 
cutting,  42S;  wild,  red,  white,  and 
blue,  3 

Flued  walls,  41 

Flushing,  tree  notes  frc-m,  30 

Foliage  plants  for  sub-tropical  effect, 260 

Fornhara  Park,  4-14 

Forest  trees,  306 

Forestry  for  .Tuly,  4  ;  for  October,  291 ; 
for  September,  192 

Forestry  exhibition,  238,  257,  285,  349  ; 
instruction  in,  373;  in  the  United 
States,  167  ;  proposed  school  for,  35 

Foxglove,  monstrous,  16 

Foxgloves,  tall,  20 

France,  notes  from,  31,  162,  394 

Fragaria  iudica,  278 

Francisceas  and  their  culture,  110 

Francoa  appendiculata.  83;  ramosa,  211 

Freesias,  culture  of,  278  ;  note  on,  46 

French  Gladioli;  new,  429 

Fringe  Tree,  th-^,  34 

Fritillaria  pallidiflora.  445 

Frogmore,  winter  flowers  at,  480 

Frogs  and  grubs,  91 

Fruit  bushes  in  winter,  423 

Fruit  cropping,  proliflc  case  of,  204 

Fruit  crops,  60,  99,  125 

Fruit,  culture  of,  407  ;  exhibiting,  101, 
204,  255,  285,  326  ;  farming  in 
Gloucestershire,  151 ;  flavours,  spu- 
rious, 426 ;  packing-,  42,  124 ;  fine- 
flavoured,  192,  563;  prizes  for,  1  ;  at 
the  Crystal  Palace, 197  ;  iu  Jersey,  425  ; 
setting,  407 

Fruit  tree  borders,  waterinar,  222 

Fruit  trees,  cutting  back,  461 ;  mulching, 
255  ;  root  pruning,  407  ;  watering,  204  ; 
winter  dressing  of,  460 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  3  1 

Fruits,  bush,  for  market,  4C5;  pruning, 
518 ;  culinary ,  301  ;  flavour  of,  247  ; 
naming,  518  ;  wrongly  named,  552 ; 
wild,  424 

Fuchsia,  Fritz,  Mathilde,  and  Juliette, 
539;  Lord  Beaconsfield,  315;  Mrs. 
Rundle,  312 

Fuchsias,  a  few  good,  92  ;  in  autumn, 
357  ;  in  the  open  ground,  476 ;  note  on, 
113 

Fungi,  poisonous,  161 

Fungus  foray  in  Epping  Forest,  325 

Fungus  on  I'ear  leaves,  267 

Fungus,  the  Putato,  374 


Gcethea  strictifl'  ra,  93 
Galanthus  Scharloki,  oiigin  of,  479 
Gale,  effects  of  the,  197 
Ga'ega  oflicinalif,  50 
Galtonia  candicaus,  131,  240 
Garden,   a  Gtrmaa  chateau,  170;  a  re- 
markable, 152  ;  an  old-fa-hioned,  213  ; 

the  school,  572  ;  an  old  vicarage,  291 
Gaiden  flowers,  165 
Garden  libr;  ry,  books  f  r  a,  ]S2 
Ga'den  of  the  Reiaissance,  a,  126 
Gai-den  produce,  productive   duty  on, 

104 
Garcen  soil,  improving,  494 
Gardeners  and  g^rdening,  213 
Gardeneis'    Eeneftt  Soc.ety,  290,    388; 

Benevoltnt    Institution,    ]4,   68,  152, 

318,  366,  474,  562 
Gaideneis,  investments  for,  247 
Gardei  ia  florida,  578 
Gardenias  at  Poit  Elizabeth,  403  ;  culture 

of,  19 
Gardens,  bare  earth    in,   141 ;    for  the 

poor,  60  ;  suDEy,  380 
Garland  Flower,  the,  182 
Gas  lime  and  lomatoes,  377 
Gas  tar  atd  mealy  bug,  436  ;  and  Vines, 

407  ;  and  tree  woundp,  ii64 
Gaultheria  nummularJEefulia,  115  ;  fchcl- 

lon,  131 
Gazania  scaphrphjlla,  226 
Geiiista  ajintLSis,  83  ;  ela'a  78;  sr^itta- 

lis  132 


Gentiana  Andrews!,  357  ;  asclepiadea, 
148,  177  ;  arvernensis,  77 ;  bavarica, 
356 ;  brachyphylla,  177  ;  gelida,  77  ;  ma- 
crophylla,  115,  157;  Moorcroftiaua,  5', 
539  ;  phlogifolia,  115  ;  septemflda,  196  ; 
verna,  176 

German  chateau  garden,  170 

Ge.>-nera  z^brina,  416 

Gesneras,  91 

Geum  miniatum,  333 

Gilia  coronopifolia,  360 

Gladioli  at  Langport,  252;  French  hy- 
brid, 429  ;  early,  from  Guernsey,  16  ;  in 
Scotland,  278  ;  Lemoine's  hybrid,  181  ; 
lif'ing  a-id  storing,  298;  new  certifi- 
cated, 193 

Gladiolus  Andr^  Leroy,  149;  culture  of , 
477,  533  ;  Duke  of  Teck,  149  ;  Grand 
Rouge,  149 ;  Her  Majesty,  149 ;  Le- 
moinei,  165;  monstrous,  310;  vipera- 
tus,  479 

Glamorganshire  gardens,  two,  2G2,  333 

GIhb^ow,  Mo3ses  grown  at,  417 

Glasnevin,  new  Palm  house  for,  542 

Glass  y.  brick  copings,  407 

Glass  coping-:,  461 

Glasshouses,  construction  of,  432 

Gleicheuia  flabellata  fronds,  530 

Gleichenias  and  their  culture,  65,  82 

Globba  coccinea,  333 

Glossocomia  clematidea,  77 

Gloucestershire,  fruit  farming  in,  151 

Gloxinia  Alabaster,  193  ;  diseased,  33  ; 
maculata,  283 

Gloxinias  and  Begonias,  10 

Gloxinias  and  theii*  culture,  18 ;  exhibit- 
ing, 130,  from  seed,  119;  not  flower- 
ing, 10 

Glyphosp'^rma  Palmeri,  317 

Goat  moth,  the,  535,  544 

Godetias,  90 

Golden  Feather,  double-flowered,  278 

Golden  Nugget,  the,  51 

Goniophlebium,  the  genus,  113 

Goniopteris,  the  gf  nus,  146 

Gooseberries,  best  flavoured,  159,  204, 
223  ;  exhibition  and  garden,  221 ;  select 
222,  276,  235 

Gooseberry,  Lancashire  Lad,  255 

Gourds,  note  on.  It ;  ornamental,  539 

Grammatophyllum  Elliai,  172 

Grafting,  Lefort's  mastic  for,  125 

Grape,  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  537  ;  Gros 
Colmar,  46i  ;  Golden  Queen,  195  ; 
Madresfield  Court,  cracking,  234  ; 
Madresfield  Court,  merits  of  the,  105  ; 
Pearson's  Golden  Queen,  129 

Grapes,  bad  setting,  254 ;  best  late,  498, 
559 ;  colouring,  201,  222 ;  cracking, 
129,  159,  191,  201,  205,  276,  422,  428.  461, 
636,  559  ;  English  raised,  383,  422,  423, 
461,  494  ;  good  and  bad,  493,  537,  559  ; 
late,  201;  late  keeping,  558  :  new  Eng- 
lish raised,  347;  packing,  404  ;  scald- 
ing of,  2  ;  shanking,  123, 124  ;  the  best 
late,  428 

Grass  of  Parnassu?,  149 

Grass  in  London,  104 

Grass,  the  Blue  Spike,  218 

Grasses,  Australian, 577  ;  ornamental,  for 
pot  culture,  340 

Greenhouses,  heating  small,  430 

Greenhouses,  rating,  the  law  respecting, 
36 

Greens-ind  in  gardens,  value  of,  189 

Grevillea  alpiiia,  544  ;  Preissi,  263,  579  ; 
punicea,  5 

Gnfiiiiiaa  and  their  culture,  232 

Grindelia  robu^ta,  37 

Grounds  far  recTcation,  378 

Grubs  and  weeds,  423 

Guernsey  Lily,  the,  213 

Gunnera  manicata,  157 

Gunnersbury  Park,  384,  474 

Gustavia  gracillima,  154,  403 

Guzmannia  Devansayana,  1  4 

Gymnocladus  canadensis,  29 

Gymnogramma,  the  genus,  280 

Gymnopteiis  quercifolia,  293 

Gypsophila  cerastoides,  5 


Hackney  Chrysanthemum  Society,  5-0 

Hsemadictjon  nutans,  41 9 

Hffimanthus  natalensis,  153 

Hremanthuses,  132 

Hairbell  and  Bluebell,  3 

Hakea  laurioa,  544 

Haplocarpha  Leichtlini,  288 

Harrison's  Musk,  420 

Hawthorn  fungus,  36 

Heated  walls,  172,  ^ibl,  234 

H^ath3,  autumn  and  winter,  362  ;  hardy, 

266  ;  native,  154 
Healing,  reminiscences  as  regards,  40 
Heating  small  greenhouses,  430 
Heckfield,  notes  from,  1,  35,37,60  81,129, 

lei,   180,   201,  260,   324,   357,  197,   42:^, 

493,  502 
Hedgerows,  ornamental,  31 


Hedychium  Gardneriauum,  fruit  of,  240, 

287 
Hedychiums  and  their  culture,  316 
Hedysarum  multijugum.  198 
Helenium  Bolanderi,  157  ;  grandlflorum, 

115  ;  pumilum,  56 
H'  liotrope    Mons.      Boncharltt,      174 ; 

White  Lady.  479 
Heliotropes,  364 
Hciianthus     argophyllus,   293 ;    doronl- 

coides,  219 ;  multittorus  major,    213  ; 

rigiduR,  157, 166 
Helichrysura  rosmarinlfolium,  130 
Hellebores  of  the  niger  family,  473 
Helleborus  altifolius,  403,  525  ;   arguti- 

folius,  181 ;  niger,  556  ;  n'ger  altifolius, 

450,  4:0,474,  501,538;  niger   angusti- 

foliu',  473;  niger  angusiifolius  or  in- 

vernis,459 
Helminthostachys  dulcis,  293 
Hemidictyum  marginatum,  293 
Hemionitis,  the  genus.  293 
Herbs  for  winter  use,  342 
Hewell,  lock  garden  at,  221 
Hexacentris  m  sorensis,  168 
Hibiscus  syriacus,  i53,  232,  266 
Hoilyberry  scarcity,  552 
Hollyhocks,  seedhnff,  120 
Hollyhock,  the,  and  its  culture,  143 
Hopetoun  House,  356 
Hop  Hornbeans,  thf,  231,  422 
Hops  as  manure,  552 
Hornbeams,  the,  418 
Horseradish,  472 
Horticultural  Exhibition,  Internationa^ 

195 
Horticultural  exhibitioLs,  353,  394,  426, 

415 
Horticultural     Mutu..l      Improvement 

Society,  450 
Horticultural  societies,  235 
Hothouse  building,  495 
Hothouses,  teakwood  for,  247 
Hovenia  dulcis,  552 
HouUetiaB.o.klehurstiana,  215 
House  garden  in  Seville,  336 
Humata,  the  genus,  29J 
Humea  elegans,  221 
Hungarian  Bindweed,  the,  319 
Hm-stside,  Peaches  at,  191 
Hyacinth,  yellow  Musk,  554 
Hyacinths  and  Tulips,  potting',  410 
Hyacinthus  candicaiis,  149,  211 
Hyde  Park,  a  border  in,  173 
Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora,  212  ; 

putiescens,  174  ;  quercifolia,  174 
Hymenocalli^,  culture  of,  506  ;  macroste- 

phana,  332,  455 
Hymenodium  crinitum,  293 
Hjmenophyllum,  the  genu?,  311,  334 
Hypericum  oblongifolium,  103,  240,  292  ; 

Coris,  16,  328 ;  reptans,  196,  267 
H;pericums,  shrubby,  267 
Hypolepis,  the  genus,  411 


Iberis  Empress,   193,  253 ;  gibraltarica, 

549  ;  gibraltarica  h^brida,  253 
Ilex  lau-ifolia  aureo- margin ata,  541 
Imantophyllums,  new,  1 
Impatiens  Jerdonije,  467,  506;  platype- 

tala,  77  ;  Sultaui,  5,  15,  194,  ^37,  408 ; 

as  a  summer  bedder,  539 
Indian  Croci,  332 
Indian  forest  a^iministraticn,  426 
Indian  Lilacs,  173 
Indi  n  summer,  an,  131 
Indian  Turnip,  the,  24 
Lndigofera  elegans   speciosa,   15  ;  flori- 

bunda,  131 
Insect  pest,  a  new,  423 
Ins-ctivoruus  pUnts,  516 
Insects  on  Vines,  360  ;  by  post,  333;  de- 
stroying,   471;    leaf  eating,   330;  on 

Peach  trees,  537 
Instruction  in  forestry,  373 
International  Forestry  Exhibition,  520 
Inula  glanUuIosa,  15 
Ipomsea  Horsfalliic,  propagating,   138; 

rubro-coeiulea,    525;    ■whice  seedling, 

500 
IpomEeas,   186 

Ireland,  Potato  culture  in,  494 
Iresine  formosa..  447 
Iris    Krempferi,    77;  finely  grown,   15; 

scorpioiaes,  312  ;  sinensis,  170;siyl  sa, 

68,  383,  432;  Susiana,  5'.:5,  .69 
Iron,  p-eserving,  684 
Isara  fuciformis,  480 
Is  e  of  Slan.  plants  and  trees  in  the,  130  ; 

liopical  trees  in  the,  266 
Isle  of  Wight,  notes  from,  303 
Ismene  CHlathina,  34 
Isolomahirsuta,  264 
Ivy  for  rockwork,  253 ;  edgings,  125  ;  on 

rockwork,  357  ;  the  Tree,  350;  uncler 

trees,  422 
Jxiulirion  tataricum,  2£9 
Ixora  Dutfi,  197 
Ixoras,  finely  giown,  6 


J. 

Jalap  plant  flowering  out  of  doors,  359 

Jasione  humilis,  56 

Jasminum  florid  rim,  313;  gracillimura, 
propagating,  203 ;  grandilloruin,  pro- 
pagating, 133;  hirautuni,  50J,  542; 
gracillimnm,  573 

Jf^rsey  Fruit  Show,  the,  425 

"Jersey  Gardener,"  the,  194 

Jerusalem  ArtichokeSj  494  ;  heavy  crop 
of,  472 

Joseph  Upjohn,  216 

July  flowers,  50 

Juncus  zebrinus,  165 

Justicia  speciosa,  508 


K. 

Kainit  for  Asparagus,  323 

Kale,  Lapland,  323 

Kales,  variegated,  472 

Kensington  Gardens,  la^^e's  in,  15 

Kentucky  Coffee  Tree,  29 

Kerria  japonica  variegata,  154 

Kew,  Ferns  at,  294 

Kitchen  garden  notes,  279 

Ku-kstaU,  hardy  plants  at,   114  j    notes 

from,  357 
Knipbofla    comosa,  226 ;    grandis,  235  ; 

Leichtlini,  317 
Knautia  magnifica,  87 


Labels  in  Kensington  Gardens,  15 

Laburnum  in  flower,   552 ;  as  a  tree,  30 

Lady's  Slippers,  best,  564 

Lady's  Mantle,  51 ;  the  silky,  165 

Ljelia  alb.da,  561  ;  autumnalis  atro- 
rubens,  443  ;  anceps  Barkeri,  571 ; 
elegans  prasiata,  133 ;  elegans  Schroe- 
deriana,  213;  harpophylla,  116;  pe- 
duncularis,  561 ;  irrovata,  218  ;  ma- 
jalis,  539 ;  monophylla,  400,  473 ; 
Rothschildi,  213 

Lselias,  the  dwarf,  444 

Lagerptrcemias,  173 

L-iUgport,  Gladioli  at,  252 

Lapageria  alba  for  market,  435;  double 
white,  196  ;  alba,  free  growth  of,  238  ; 
rosea  splendens,  154 

Lapagerias,  554 

Lapagerias  in  pots,  culture  of,  526,  579; 
transplanting,  46,  67 

Larkspurs,  Rocket,  33 

Lasiandra  macrantha  as  a  standard, 
286  ;  macrantha  floribunda,  179,  236 

Lastrea,  the  genus,  412,  437,  469 

Lathyrus  Drummondi,  15 

Lavatera  trimestris,  83 

Lavender,  the  white,  145  ;  sweety  217 

Law  rela'ing  to  cemeteries,  584 

Lawn  mowers  and  roll-rs,  38 

Library  garden,  books  for  a,  182 

Leaf-eating  insects,  3u5 

L'^aves,  green,  563 

Leea  amabilis,  173 

Leaks,  late,  180 

Leycesteria  formosa,  490 

Leitzia  brasiliensis,  108 

Leptosiphons,  90 

Lespedeza  bicolor,  256 

Lettuce,  Northern  King  Cos,  258  ;  Brown 
Cos,  577  ;  Summerhill's,  472 

Lettuces  at  Chiswick,  127  ;  Cabbage,  323 ; 
sowing,  under  glas?,  229  ;  summer,  43 
■  Leucojum  hyemale,  22,6 

Leveus  Hall,  Westmoreland,  565 

Lewisham,  public  park  for,  426 

Libonia  floribunda,  270  ;  pem-hosensis, 
430 

Licuala  grandis,  114,  500 

Life,  underground,  379 

Lightning,  effects  of,  on  trees,  178 

Ligustrum  chineuse,  83 ;  Fortunei,  131 

Lilac  Charles  X.,  315  ;  in  October,  359 

Lilacs,  grafted,  304 

Lilies  and  o'her  good  things,  141 

Lilies,  August,  154  ;  Californian,  56  ;  half 
shaded.  357  ;  imported,  173  ;  in  shade, 
239,  299,  349;  in  the  sun.  299,  308; 
Madonna,  157  ;  potting,  433, 507 ;  white, 
64 

Lilium  auratum,  57,  201,  310,  354,  411, 
548 ;  after  blooming.  28t> ;  best  lime  to 
plant,  338  ;  double  flowered,  178  ;  pla- 
typhyllum,  145  ;  aveniceum,  85  ;  Bate- 
mannite,  143, 149  ;  Bloomerianum  ocel- 
latum,  33;  Browni,  51,  78  ;  in  the  north, 
145  ;  canadense,  77. 145,  273 ;  candidum 
indoors,  285 ;  candidum,  varieties  of, 
34,  129;  caroliuianum,  114;  concolor, 
57  ;  cordifoliam,  77 ;  cruentum,  57  ; 
Kreetzeri,  153,  196  ;  Krameri,  56  ;  lon- 
giflorum  Takesima,  110;  neilgherrense, 
299 ;  pardalinum  Warei,  79  ;  pulchel- 
lum.  145  ;  Szovitzianum  pallidum,  33  ; 
speciosum,  201 ;  speciosum  and  its  va- 
rieties, 235  ;  speciosum,  pot  culture  of, 
263  ;  tenui£olium,  411  ;  testaceum,  56  ; 
vjnustum,  107  ;  WaUacei,  149 
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Lily,  Alice  Wilson,  77  ;  new  Japanese, 
148  ;  of  the  Incas,  60 

Limnanthemum  nyinpliajoides,  535 

Linaria  bipirtita  specio3a,235,  310  ;  reti- 
culata, 90 

Lindenia  r!val;s,  235 

Lindgfca,  the  species  of,  4S3,  503 

Linnrea  bortahs,  177 

Linutn  provineiale,  20;  trigjnnm,  528 

liqnldambar  imberbe,  167 

Liquidarabars,  the,  16G 

Liquid  manure  in  winter,  5G8 

Li^ianthU3p^inceps,  149, 168, 187,  243,  336 

Lithnspi  rmum  piostratum,  253 

Litobrrchia,  the  stjnus,  539 

Littonii  Keiti,  87,  108 

Lizard^  f.6S 

Lobelia,  Flonie  Wood,  33  ;  fulgens,  253; 
fulgens  Victoria,  197 ;  littoralia,  148; 
Prima  Dnnua,  33  ;  Swatley  Blue,  33 

Lobtlias,  blue,  539  ;  from  cuttings.  298 

London  p  nks,  gardening  in  the,  156 

Loncleat,  lightning  destruction  at,  53 

Lonicera  sempervirens,  233,  357  ;  tomen- 
tella,  6 

Lotus  BerMiel.ti,  56 

Love  of  lioweis,  the,  525 

Luculia  grat'ssima,  432.  456  ;  culture  of, 
209  ;  in  pots,  522 

Lupines,  tha annual,  87 

Lyraate  cigantea,  571 

Lychnis  Ilaageana,  5;  vespsrtinafl, -pi.,  IG 


M. 


Jlachines,  mowing,  216 

Mackiiya  bel'a,  267 

Macrozaiiiag,  new  species  of,  476 

Madonna  Lily,  the,  64 

Magnolia  fiiscata.  246;  glauca,  84,  131; 

parviflora,  503  ;  pumila,  266 
Magnolias,  monograph  of  the,  503 
Maiden-hair  Ferns,  433;  ia  the  sun,  413 
Mandevilla  suaveolens,  50 
Manettias  and  their  culture,  ^S7 
Manettia  bicoljr,  479 
Manures,  Amies'  chemical,  353 
Marantas  and  their  culture,  301 
Marguerites,  162,  403  ;  under  glass,  2S7 
Marie  L^uise  Violet,  475 
Maries,  Charles,  444 
Marigolds,    Frencl^,    264  ;    single    and 

double,  157 
Market  fruits.  38,  124;  and  price!,  34; 

and  vegetables,  160,  226 
Market  garden  notes,  401 
Martynia  fragrant.  430 
jMarvel  of  Peru,  397,  501.  533 
Maryland  Pink  Root,  107 
Masdevaniaignea,561;racemosa(Crossi), 

473;  Koezli,S3;    tovarensis,  522  ;  tn- 

dactylitis,  54 
Masdevallias,  choice,  4  ;  culture  of,  495 
MasEfcnda  frondosn,  547 
JVIateiiala  for  table  decoration,  401 
Matricaria  inodora  11, -pi.,  H.'7 
Maurandya,  the  whit',  165 
Maxillaria   kpidota,  522:  venusfa,  83, 

215 
Jileatbw  S.ilTron^  double,  312 
Mealybug,  the,  20 
Meconopsis  aculeata,  110 ;  simplicifolius, 

115 
Medinilla  Cuvtisi,  329,  539 
Mediterranean  Lily,  the,  23 
Melon,  prizes  for.  1 
Melons,    African,    the,    123,   129,    159  ; 

cracking  in,  536,  56S 
Memories  ot   Roses,  1883,  331 
Menisperninm  cauadense,  51 
Mesembrianthemum  tricolor,  PO 
Meyenia  trecta,   340;  and  its  culture, 

2=6 
Michauxia  iFCvlgata,  143 
Midlands,  Rores  in  the,  2.^9 
Mignonette.  Balchin's    double,  384  ;  in 

pots,  5J7  ;  indoors,  13^  ;  new  red,  107 
Alildew,  J3  it  cnu'titutional,  304 
Milla  biflora,    3J,  84,  155,  267 ;   for  cut 

flowers,  81 ;   Ir.xa  grandiflora,  15 
Miltonia  Clowesi  mijor,  359  ;  Moreliaua 

atro:  ubens,  519  ;  RegaelJi,  103  ;  specta- 

bilis  bicolor,  236 
Mimulus  cupreus  Brilliant,  177  ;  niosc^ia- 

tus  ruber,  153 
Mimuluses  in  the  flower  garden,  37 
Mint,  green,  576 
Mistletoe,  523  ;  crx  Elms,  584 
Mitraria  coccinea,  17 
MonochoTia  cyanea,  2'>7 
Monnina  obtusifoli',  318,  395 
Montbretia  crocosmrcflora,   73  ;    Pottsi, 

153, 177 
MoES  growing  at  Glaegow,  417 
Mountain  Ash,  the,  523 
Mountain  To'^acco.  the,  394 
Mowing  machines,  216 
Mr.  Jeoseu  and  the  fangologists,  576 
Mulching  v.  watering.  60 
Mucuna  imbrica*-a,  240 
Mud  edgings  to  flower  beds,  161 


Muhlenbeckia,  115 

Mulberry,  Downing's,  125 

Mullein",  the  white,  196 

Munstead,  autumn  border  at,  239 

Miisa  coccinea,  403 

Muscari  pallens,  543 

Mushroom  culture,  35 

^Mushroom  houses,  insects  in  130 

Mushrooms  in  a  London    stable,    436  ; 

in  boxes,  27  ;  in  sheds,  399,  472 
Musrffiuda  thuiifera,  395 
Mutisia  decnrrens,  h6,  552 
Myrobalan  Plum,  double  flowered,  5{)r> 
Mvoporum  album,  64,  331  ;  parvifolium, 

361,  409 


N. 


Nragelia  Madame  He-ne,  516 

Names  in  Susses,  520 

Names  of  Orchids,  351 

Narcissi,  hybrid,  313.  354  ;  notes  on.  86  ; 

treatment  of  seedling,  357;  which  to 

plant,  277  ;  potting,  579 
Narcisais,  double  Poet's,   152,   173;  in- 

comparabilis,   405,   4G0 ;    is  it  fertile, 

349,  b96,  5i8  ;  Paper-white,  179  ;  papy- 

raceus,    525  ;    poeticus    failing,    145  ; 

princeps    and     Hoisfieldi.    34G ;    the 

Poet's,  201  ;  viridiflorus,  453 
Nasturtium,  the  tuberous,  383 
Nasturtiums,  Tom  Thiinib,  83 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  2S0 
National  paTki,    61 
Nectarine,  Victoiii,  333,  407 
Neitariues  cracking,  153;  produced  by 

Peich  trees,  159 
Neillia  npulifolia,  5 
Nemopliila  atomarii  atroccerulca,  33 
Nepenthes  Northiana,  329 
Nerine  excellen?,  333;  Fothergilli,  407; 

Fothergilli  major,  235,  312 ;  japonica, 

210;    meadowbankeusis,    359;    .sarni- 

ensis,  213 
Newbattle  Ab'ey,  133 
New  England,  notes  fiom,  81 
New  Holland  Violet,  th",  6C1 
New  Zealand  Fiax,  7  ;  hart'iness  of,  62, 

172 
Niagara  Falls,  the,  52 
Nicotiaiia  athnis,  157 
Niphetos  RosCs,  housefuls  of,  453 
Norfolk  Island  Pine,  the,  540 
Notes  from  the  north,  454 
Notei  from  France,  31,  545 
Notospirtium  Carmichaelifc,  33 
iN'ovember  flowers,  333,  456 
Nut  Duke  of  Kdinbu-gh,  330 
Nycterinia  selagiuoides.  90 
Nympha-a   odorata   minor    rosea,    114  ; 

tuberosa,  408  ;  zanzibarensi«,  350 


Oak,  pyi'amidal,  the,  394 
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Beech,  George,  373 

Berry,  George 

Hlwanger,  H.  E  ,  402 

Gray,  James,  498 

Fleming,  John,  493 

Harpur  Crewe,  R-^v,  H.,  233 

Hooper,  Henry,  306 

Paterson,  Captain   104 

Tegg,  Wi  liam,  306 
October  hardy  flowers,  380 
October  in  the  alpine  -garden,  379 
Odontoglostum  '  aphican'.hum,  377,571 ; 

citrosni'Jm,  443  ;  citrosmum  qnd  vaiie- 

ties,  414  ;  cri'^pum  guttatum,  215;  cri-> 

pum  virgioale,  257  ;  culture  of,  495  ; 

eugenes,  78;  grande,  218,  571 ;  Insl^-ayl 

spfendens,  377  ;  lepiium,  377  ;  Londdv 

bnroujhianum,  318;  nebulosum  can- 

did'im,  56,  4O0 ;  Poscatorei,  83 ;  pure 

Sphagnum  for,  400;  Uro-Skinneri,  215  ; 

vexillarium  in  November,  424 ;  vexil- 

larium  rubellum,  377 
Odontoglossuo3s,  561;  win'er  treatment 

of,  .529 
ffinothera  Youngi,  57 
ulearia  Haasti,  83,   154  ;   as  a  sea-side 

shrub, 151 
Olive  growing.  540 
Omphalodes  Lucilifc  albi,  470 
Oncidium  bracteatum,  424  ;  concolor,  5  ; 

janeirense,  4;   macranThnm,  486;  ni- 

gratum,   33  ;    Papilio  Eckhardti,  445  ; 

Phalajaops's,  497  ;  phy'loglo-sum.  474; 

tigrinum,  400  ;  varicosum  Rogersi,377; 
Weltoni,  40O 
Onion,  Giaiit  Z  ttau,  279;  White  Globe, 

216 
Ooions,  sowing,  in  autumn,  140;  large 

('.  small,  279  ;  thinning,  3il 
Onychium  japonicum.  312 
Oranges  and  their  culture,  254 
Orchard  houses,  147 
Orchards  and  paraffin  oil,  434,  550 


Orchid  baskets,  172 

Orchid  culture  in  America,  443  ;  growing 
in  the  Tropics,  350  ;  houses,  tempera- 
ture of,  326 

Orchid  hunter,  interviewing,  54 

Orchid  names,  30l,  351 

Orchid  notes,  424 

Orchids,  564  ;  and  Fern  stems,  542 ;  and 
science,  332 ;  at  Chelsea,  56  ;  at  Down- 
side, 326  ;  at  The  Dell,  Egham,  326  ; 
burjiEg,  301;  cool,  213;  drainage  for, 
570 ;  cool  house,  522  ;  in  Scotland,  474  ; 
from  Falkirk,  215  ;  from  Fernfield,  53 ; 
hardy,  19,  51;  hardy  terrestrial,  106; 
in  November,  453;  in  private  gardens, 
189  ;  in  September,  218  ;  over-praised, 
152,  189;  open-air,  571;  potting,  38, 
570  ;  rare,  in  flower,  218  ;  sal^s  of,  561  ; 
select,  203 ;  substitiites  for,  166  ;  where 
do  they  go  ?  247 ;  winter-blooming,  381 ; 
winter  treatment  of,  442,  529 

Orchis  fulioaa,  6,  106  ;  the  genus,  106 

Origanum  Dictamnus,  20 

Ornamental  planting,  3S5 

Osmanthus  ilicifolius,  334 

Ostrya,  the  genus,  231 ;  vii'ginica,  422 

(Htelia  ovalifolia,  103 

"Our  bank,"  303 

Oxalis  floiibunda,  218;  lutea,  430 

Oxenford  Castle,  ISO 

Oxiip,  theBardliald,  2  0 

0}ster  plaot,  78 


P. 


Packing,  bad,  172;  fruit  prizes  for,  1  ; 
fruits  for  market,  42 

Preonia  officinalis,  332 

Pajonies  in  market  gardens,  253  ;  late,  20 

Painting  the  Lily,  15 

Palms,  seedling,  327;  stove,  244 

Pan  suspender,  a  ni.-w,  51 

Panax  fruticosum  Ddauanum,  114 

Pancratium,  a  new,  456  ;  fra^r-ms,  2G3  ; 
maritimum,  28  ;  speciosnm,  G 

Pancratiums,  182  ;  and  their  culture,  2i3 

Pandanns,  574 

Pansies  in  October,  350 ;  seedling,  S3 

Pansy  Cliveden  Yellow,  397 

Papaver  alpinum,  342  ;  Hookeri,  539  ; 
orientale  from  seed,  405 

Paphinia  cristata  grandis,  257  ;  grandis, 
424 

Paranephelius  uniflorus,  479 

Parcels  post  and  fruit  and  vegetables, 
78 

Parcels  post,  the,  125 

Paris  llower  market,  a,  433 

Park  for  North-west  London,  a,  103 

Parks,  flower  gardening  in  the,  58 ; 
London,  gardening  in  the,  156 ; 
national,  161 

Parnassiapaluatris,  149 

ParochKtus  communis,  357 

Paraffia  oil  and  orchards,  434 

Parr>a  midicaulis,  317 

Parsley  culture,  97 

Parsley,  perpetual,  2S0 

Parsnips,  Turnip  rooted,  399 

Parsnips,  lifting  and  storing,  472 

Passitlora  coj'-ulea,  181;  hybrid,  235; 
kermesina,  408  ;  vitifolia,  5:3 

Pa^sifloras  and  their  calture,  185 

Passion  Flower  fruit,  173 

Pavettas  and  their  culture,  432 

Pdvia  macrostachya,  99 

Pavonia  Makoyana,  92;  nriltifl^ra,  92; 
Wioti,  92,  340 

Pea  American  Wonder,  230 ;  auvergne 
or  pruning- knife,  43  ;  Harrison's  Glory, 
279  ;  Bhss's  Abundance,  535  ;  Early 
Paragon,  473  ;  Faston  Hero,  93;  Jack's, 
98  ;  sturdy,  216  ;  trials  in  America,  ISO  ; 
Walker's  Perp3tua],  303;  White  Mar- 
vel, 93 

Peach  bud,  produce  of  one,  43 

Peach  tree  cover,  a,  173 

Peach  culture  under  glass,  273,  325,  365, 
491 

Pench.  Hale's  Early,12J,  191 ;  Poole's  Late 
Yellow,  256  ;  Sea  Eagle,  33 

Peac'i  atones  cracking,  191,  204 

Peach  trse  insects,  536 

Peach  trees,  do  they  bleed ,  36 1 ;  standard , 
42;  trained  ".  standard,  234,  346,  365, 
403  ;  transplanting  large,  461 

Poaches  and  Apricots  outdoors,  35 

Peiches  and  Nectarines,  select,  537 

Peaches  as  standards,  4  ;  early,  ISO;  early 
on  open  walls,  205  ;  flavour  in,  195,  148 ; 
good,  how  to  raise,  123  ;  Oi*  gathering, 
2  ;  on  open  walls,  173,  223  ;  outdoor, 
157  ;  select,  518  ;  small  flowered,  out- 
of-doors,  123  ;  standard,  43  ;  standard 
)K  trained,  333 

Pear,  Althorpe  Crassane,  148;  Autumn 
Bergamot,  518  ;  Brockworth  Park.  275  ; 
funfru's  on  leave,  267 ;  Louise  Bonne 
of  Jersey,  284;  Marie  Louise,  407  ; 
Marie  Louise  d'Uccle,  407  ;  Passane  de 
Portugal,  205 


Pear  tree  borers,  21 

Pear  trees,  renovating  old,  147 

Pears  and  Apples,  406 

Pears  and  tomtits,  348,  461 

Pears,  choice,  452  ;  cracking,  347,  536 ; 
damaged  by  birds,  366  ;  early,  180 ; 
from  protected  wall,  407  ;  gathering, 
324  ;  good,  498  ;  in  cold  districts,  347  ; 
notes  on,  462  ;  on  Quince  stocks,  256  ; 
premature  ripening  of,  498 ;  select, 
326  ;  shown  in  Jersey,  425  ;  vagaiies  of, 
427  ;  ripening  of,  563  ;  thint  ing,  2 

Peas,  best  market,  510  ;  Criterion  and  Ne 
Plus  intra,  229  ;  early,  11,  436  ;  in 
boxes,  28  ;  everlasting,  145  ;  in  autumn, 
472  ;  late,  11,  230 ;  picking.  11,  27  ;  pod- 
ding to  the  ground,  10 ;  podding,  27 ; 
varieties  of,  37,  44  ;  with  e  iloured 
pods,  58 

Peat  beds,  good  plants  for,  173 

Peat,  characters  of  good,  133 

Peat  mo3s  litter,  11,  53 

Peat  soils,  44 

Pelargonium  Abel  Carriere,  33,  154; 
ArchdnkeRudolph,23S ;  candidissimum, 
549  ;  Erl  King,  541 ;  Hon.  Mrs.  Oakley, 
334  ;  hybridum,  new  varieties  of,  193  ; 
Jeanne  d'Arc,  149  ;  ardens  majus,  240  ; 
Princess  Stephanie,  153 

Pelargoniums,  502  ;  beddin?-,  propagat- 
ing, 46;  Duke  andDuche-s  of  Albany, 
235;  dwarf  double  zonal,  13. '  ;  new 
certificated,  194 ;  new  Ivy  leaved,  390 ; 
winter  lloweiing,  338,  410 

Pellicnia  Daveauana,  87  ;  pulchra,  270 

PenPergare,  notes  from,  262  ;  Orchids 
at,  30G 

Pennsylvanian  wild  Pink,  264 

Pentas  carnea,  362,  578 

Pentsteraon  Cobrea,  288  ;  pubescens,  6  ; 
Purple  Queen  and  Cerise  Queen,  236; 
Richardsoni,  148 

Pentstemons,  1 10,  273,  455  ;  from  Hawick, 
149 

Peperomias,  549 

Periploca  grrcca,  131 

Peristeria  elata,  218,  257,  4=?4 

Periwinkles,  exotic,  315 

Pernettya  mucronata,  401,  523 

Pescatorei  Gairiana,  215  ;  Lehm  nni. 
193 

Petunia  cure,  the,  232 

Petunias,  S3 

PhakTonopsids,  213  ;  at  Clapton,  473 

Phalrcnopsis  intermedia  P. >rtei.  83,  522; 
grandiflora.  560  ;  Sanderiana.  270, 
424,  473,  530  ;  Lowi,  378  ;  amabilis,  671 

Phaius  tuberculosus,  263 

Philageria  Veitchi,  522 

Philesia  buxifolia,  263 

Phillyrea  Vilmoriniana.  490 

Philodendron  Mamei,  445 

Phlomis  cashmeriana,  87  ;  fruticosa,  131 

Phlox  divaricata,  24;  Druramondi  from 
cuttings,  247 

Phormium  tenax.  38  ;  hardiness  of,  28 

Phyfxelius  capen&is,  261 

Phylloxera  in  English  vineries,  152, 456 

Phylloxera,  the,  225  ;  and  Vine  borders, 
217  ;  in  outside  borders,  275 

Physianthns  albens,  120,  173,  196,  409; 
fruit  of,  527 

Phyteleplias  macrocaipa,  468 

Phyteunia  comosum,  115 

Picotees,  new,  85 

Pinanga  Veitchi,  173 

Pine-apples,  culture  of,  205 ;  winter,  518 

Pine,  the  Yellow,  552 

Pines,  554 

Pinetnm  Britannicum,  354 

Pink,  'Mrs.  Siukin?,  42,  235  ;  the  garden, 
50 

Pinks  and  Carnation-',  62,  109 

Pinks  and  Pansies  at  Edinburgh,  143 

Pinks,  late  struck,  277  ;  single,  77  ;  single 
and  double,  125 

Pinus  Banksiana,  292 

Pitcairnia  aphelandrifolia,  522 ;  odorata, 
408 

Pitcher  Plants,  270 

Plagiolirion  Horsmani,  53 

Plagius  grandiflorus,  51 

Planer  Tree,  the,  370 

Planera  a^iuatica,  370 

Planeras,  the,  370 

Plant  bugs,  137 

Plant  c  dlector,  rambles  of  a,  241 

Plant  colleritors,  modern.  444 

Plant  collector's  trowel,  252 

Plant  dealers,  travelling,  24,  53,  95 

Plant  label,  anew,  378 

Plant  names,  English,  52, 128,  145 

Plant  portraits,  5,  87,  114,  103.  226,  317, 
445,  539 

Plantain,  a  mons'^rous,  405 

Plantations,  forming  young,  30 

Planting,  autumn  i'.  spring,  131,  102 

Planting  forest  trees,  454 

Planting,  ornamental,  335 

Planting  season,  the,  317 

Plants,  alpine,  top-dressing.  34^,  479  ; 
bedding  propagating,  202 ;  chemical 
constituents  of,  38  ;  dividing  herba- 
ceous, 422 ;   for  carpeting,   490 
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Plants  for  mounds,  522 ;  for  winter 
bloom,  389 ;  hardy  showing,  162  ;  new 
notes  on,  173,  256  ;  propagating  hardy, 
303;  scalded,  234;  sterility  of,  134, 
159  ;  unhealthy  pot,  169 

Platanus  californica,  523 

PleioQO  Ueichenbachiana,  473 

Pleiones,  notes  on,  332,  452 

Plum  crop,  the,  125 

Plum,  Denver's  Victoria,  223 

Plumbago  capensis,  10,  359 

Plumieria  rubra,  16 

Poinsettia  pulcherrima,  cu'ture  of,  209 

Poinsettias,  502 

Poisonous  rosaceous  plants,  455 

Polemonium  confertum,  115 

Polyanthuses,  gold-laced,  310:  the  laced, 
86 

Polygonum  Brunonis,  290 ;  flliforme  va- 
riegatum,  115  ;  sachalinense,  213  ;  vac- 
cinifolium,  384 

Polygonums  or  Knotweeds,  227 

Pond,  making  a,  317 

Ponds,  concretingr,  390 

Poplar,  a  large,  162 

Poppies,  annual,  88  ;  double  Opium,  149  ; 
the  Oriental,  459 

Poppy,  the  alpine,  342  ;  the  blue,  110 ; 
the  Danebrog,  16 

Porcupine  Bush,  165 

Port  Elizabeth,  Gardenias  at,  403 

Portugal  Laurel,  diseased,  2tj6 

PoBoqueiias  and  their  culture,  3S9 

Potash  making,  358 

Potato,  Beauty  of  Eydon,  216,  233  ;  Car- 
dinal, 238;  Cbampion,  ^76;  Clarke's 
Maincrop,  216 ;  crops  in  Somerset,  194 ; 
culture  in  Ireland,  494;  Desideratum, 
216;  disease,  98,342,  449,  542;  Edge- 
cote  Purple,  238  ;  fungus,  the,  374  ; 
growing,  does  it  pay,  239;  Hughes' 
ProUac,  23S ;  lady  Truscott,  342 ; 
Magnum  Bonum,  27 ;  Midsummer 
Ki-lney,  21%  238;  Myatfs  Ashleaf, 
230;  newspecies,  435 ;  Piime  Minister, 
238;  Siowdrop,  216;  The  Dean,  238; 
Uxbiidge  Kidney,  98 ;  Welford  Park 
Kidney,  216,  238;  White  Elephant, 
323 

Potatoes,  bad,  378  ;  digging  and  storing, 
97  ;  early,  230  ;  good,  260,  303,  324  ;  in- 
ternational exhibition  of,  237  ;  lifting 
and  storing,  170;  note  on,  129,  161, 
398  ;  new,  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  278  ; 
new  varieties  of,  238  ;  seed,  494 

Potentilla  colorata,  277  ;  fruticosa,  115 

Pothos  celatocaulis,  318 

Potter's  Bar,  notes  from,  98 

Preserving  bulbs  from  rooks,  330 

Preston  Park,  238 

Primroses  from  seed,  479  ;  in  December, 
499,  522  ;  tall  evening,  165  ;  top  dress- 
ing, 130 

Primula  capitata  cosrulea,  479  ;  flori- 
bunda,  226,  238  ;  Julia  Lee,  541  ; 
imperialis,  16  ;  longiscapa,  539  ; 
obconica,  165,  201,  403 ;  Queen  of 
Whites,  541 ;  seed,  germination  of ,  1  4  ; 
Swanley  Purple,  541 ;  verticillata,  339 

Primulas  and  Cinerarias,  502 

Primulas  at  Reading,  544  ;  Gilbert's,  411  ; 
the  double  white,  404 

Priva  Isevis,  539 

Privet,  new  hedge,  313 

Prize  schedules,  285 

Prunella  Webbiana,  226 

Pruners,  new  and  old,  192 
Pruning,  training  and  cleaning,  492 

Prunus  Pissardi,  454 

Peychotria  cyanococca,  482 

Pterostyrax  hispida,  5 
Public  gardens,  dogs  in.  257 

Pyracantha  berries,  455 
Pyrethrums,  tingle,  197 
Pyrus  Maulei,  4 
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Queen  of  the  Prairies,  51 
Quince  as  a  stock  for  Pears,  256 


Keestelia  cancellata,  267 

E,ainproof  flowers,  246 

Rains  and  the  Roses,  355 

Raising  new  Roses,  355 

Rambles  of  a  plant  collector,  241 

Ranunculus  seeds,  sowing,  86  ;  amplexi- 
caulis,  115 

Kaspbeiries,  autumnal,  173  ;  transplant- 
ing, 275 

Raspberry,  Lord  Bea-ocsfleld,  150 

Recreation  grounds,  378 

Red  spider,  330 

Reform  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  499 

Regent's  Park,  enlargrement  of,  78 

Renauthera  Lowi,  a  fine,  194 


Reading,  cotes  from,  119 

Rhamnus  libanotica,  445 

Eheum  Eniodi,  51 

Rhododendron  arboreum,  287  ;  beds, 
plants  for,145;Brayanum, 374;  Brilliant, 
236  ;  Curtisi,  447  .  fastuosum  fl  -pi.,  4  ; 
Pink  Beauty,  359  ;  Taylori,  360 

Rhododendrons,  clearing  pods  from,  60  ; 
Davies'  seediugs,  2bS  ;  greenhouse, 
508;  propagating,  372 

Rhodotypos  kerrioldes,  148 

Rhubarbs,  inferior,  11 

Rhus  Cotiuus,  148 ;  glabra,  153 ;  vene- 
nata, 374 

Richeapandanifolia,  256 

Richmond  show,  notes  from  the,  14 

Riviua  humilis,  548 

Rivinas  in  fruit,  5L8 

Roblnia  hispida,  153 ;  Pseudacacia 
semperfiorens,  5>i 

Rochea  falcata,  246 

Rochester  Castle,  216 

Rock  garden,  plants  for  the,  318 

Rocket,  double  white,  the  true,  28 

Rogieras,  culture  of,  410 

Romulea  Macowani,  479 

Rondeletia  speciosa  major,  233 

Root  pruning  and  renovating,  382 

Roots,  storing,  280 

Rosa  alpina,  445  ;  Brunonisina,  160  ; 
Carolina,  83;  lucida,  56;  macrophylla, 
238  ;  lugosa,  235,  354 

Rose  Adam,  206,  259  ;  Aim^e  Vibert,  41 ; 
Anna  Alexieff,  225 ;  Baronne  de  May- 
nard,  332  ;  beds,  carpeting,  414  ; 
berberifolia,  308;  Captain  Christy,  2i 5; 
Catherine  Mtrmet,  332;  Celestial,  the, 
41 ;  Celeste,  59,  t5  ;  Charles  Lefebvre, 
206;  cuttings,  355  ;  Her  Majesty,  1, 
331 ;  La  France,  225,  328  ;  Letty  Coles, 
32S ;  Louis  Van  Houtte  for  autumn, 
259;  Mabel  Morrison,  302;MaCapucinp, 
328 ;  Mad.  Oswald  de  Kerchove,  398, 
445;  Mad.  Cnsin,  178;  Mary  Bennett, 
33  ;  memories,  1883,  331 ;  Meiveiile  de 
Lyon,  328,  332,  395;  Mrs.  Bosauquet, 
203  ;  Niphetoa  in  October,  413  ; 
Paquerette,  95  ;  Perle  d'Or,  J  31; 
President  Senelar,  317  ;  Princess  of 
Wales,  259 ;  prospects,  2  ;  Rubens, 
206  ;  season,  the,  115 ;  Solfaterre,  302  ; 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  225,  381  ; 
stocks,  160;  Sunset,  a  new  Tea,  323; 
the  best  f-  r  a  glass  wall,  179  ;  the 
Cabbage,  225;  the  Celestial,  20,  98; 
the  Garland,  41  ;  the  £750,  551  :  a 
large,  206  ;  Ulrich  Biunner.  331  ; 
William  A.  Richardson,  95  ;  Williams' 
double  yellow,  323 

Rosemary  in  winter,  525 

Roses  a  century  ago,  355 ;  among  the, 
159 ;  and  Clematises,  355 ;  and  rain, 
355 ;  at  ChSshunt,  205  ;  at  Christmas, 
550;  autumnal,  154,  301;  Banksian, 
178,  328;  best  way  of  feediop,  178; 
budding  dwarf,  134  ;  forcing,  551  ;  mil- 
dew on,  179 ;  floe,  how  to  obtain,  23  ; 
first  pruning  of,  413  ;  for  towns,  523  ; 
it  the  midlands,  259  ;  in  the  north  of 
England,  2 ;  large  v.  small  pots  for, 
259;  mildew  on,  180;  new,  13,  32; 
notes  on,  81,  355,  413  ;  old  garden,  16, 
56 ;  on  Arbor-vitse,  95  ;  on  north  walls, 
414  ;  on  raised  beds,  328 ;  on  trees,  41, 
116  ;  pegged  down,  41,  95,  524  ;  pot,  31, 
328;  raising  new,  355;  running  wild, 
2)6 ;  Tea-,  356 ;  Tea,  as  annuals,  350 ; 
Tea,  on  raised  beds,  259 

Rose  tree,  the  Hildeaheim,  116 

Rothamstead  experiments,  the,  153 

Royal  Botanic  Society  401 

Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Socitty, 

562 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland, 

542 
Rubus  fruticocus  dentatus,   266  ;   fruti- 
cosus  pomponiu=,  313;  odoratus,  154; 
ro^sefolius  fl.-pl..  431 
Russell'as  and  their  culture,  362 
Rutapata\ina,  87 


Sagittaria  montevidensis,  408;  simplex, 

107 
Salads,  winter,  374 
Salting  walks,  463 
Salvia  amabilis  alba,  479 ;  boliviana,  317  ; 

Greggi,  226  ;  involucrata  Bethelli,  2S8  ; 

patens,  405  ;  Pitcheri,  410,  432,  479,  539, 

573,  533;  poiphjranthera,   148;  ruti- 

lans,  500 
Salvias,    554  ;    notes   on,    466  ;    winter 

flowerin?,  352 
Sand  for  alpine  plants,  357 
Sand,  value  of,  for  plants,  189 
Sarracenias,  554 
Sarracenia  Swaniana,  447  ;  Wilsoniana, 

447 

Sarmienta  repens,  445 


Sanderaonia  aurantiaca,  87 
Saxifraga  peltata,  104  ;  diversifolia,  146  ; 
Hirculus  major,   115  ;   marginata,  6 ; 
peltata,  51 ;  purpurasctns,   557  ;  Wal- 
lacei,  405 
Saxifrages,  mossy,  the  best,  86 
Scabiosa     ,caucatiica      couuata,      115    ; 

Hookeri,  226 
Scabious,  dwarf,  50;  white,  522 
Sthizanthus  piimatus,  469 
Schizostylis  coccinea,  336,  357,  53S 
Schinus  moUe,  162 
Schnbertias,  cuUuie  of,  410 
Scilla  campanulata  alba,  430 ;  maritima, 

103 
Scilly  Isles,  vegetation  in  the,  241 
Scleroderma  vulgare,  142 
Scoljmus  hispanicus,  78 
Scutellaria  Hlocciniana,  361 
Sea  Hollies,  the,  166 
Seakale  from  seed,  374 
Seaside  shrubs,  232,  374,  422 
Sedum  Sitboldi,  357  ;  spectabile,  180 
Sedums,  the  Californian,  4.62 
Seedpods,  picking  off,  161 
Selaginella  canaliculata,  236  ;  mutabilis, 

201 
Sempervivum  Regina  Amalia,  115  ;  varie- 
gated, 349 
Senecio    artemisffifolius,  50 ;    concolor, 
226;  macroplossa,   500  ;  pulcher,  213  ; 
increasing,  328  ;  speciosus,  432 
September,  good  hardy  flowers  in,  2.0, 

247,  264  ;  Orchids,  218 
Serapias  neglecta,  5  ;  species  of,  106 
Sericographis  Ghiesbreghtiana,  315 
Service  tree  at  Claremont,  422 
Seville  house   garden,  336 
Shamrock  Pea,  the,  312 
Shrub,  a  new,  454 
Shrubs  for  forcing,    3C4  ;  for    window 

boxes,  316 
Sibthorpia  europEea  variegata,  235 
Sidalcea  Candida,  114,  145,  396  ;  malva- 

folia,  6,  28,  62 
Sidalceas,  the  Californian,  86 
Side-saddle  plants,  476 
Silene  orieutalis,  57,  217;  pennsylvanica, 

204 
Silestan  VioUts,  50 
Silky  Lady's  Mantle,  182 
Silver  Fir,  curiuus  graft  on  a,  350 
Singleton,  Swansea,  333 
Smilax  niauritanica  indoors  and  under 

glass,  3G4  ;  tamuoides,  217,  312 
Snowdrops  and  Crocuses,  replautmg,  99 
Society,  G^rde  :ers'  Benefit,  290 
Societies,  horticultural,  285 ;    Carnation 
and  Picotee,  SO ;  National  Dahlia,  215  ; 
National     Rose,     12;    Royal    Bjtanic 
Evtui!  g  Fete,  12;  Royal  Caledonian, 
53;  R  yal  Horticultural,  33,  79,   1j9, 
193,  194,  210,  238,  329,  447,  541 
Soils  and  climate,  452 
Solanum  crispnm  in  Lincolnshire,   30 ; 
jasminodes,    380;    Little  Otm,    359; 
sisymbriEoliiim,  15 
Soldanella   mont;ina,  177 
Solomon's  Seal,  220,  339 
Somersetshire,  British  Orchids  in,  529 
Soneiila    argentea,    403;    margaritacea, 

483 
Sophora  jiponica  pendula,  266 
Soph'^ras  the,  211 
Sophritnitii  grandiflora,  474 
Southern  Alps,  a  trip  to  the,  121;  fljra 

of  the,  52 
Spanish  Broom,  131 
Spa-mannia  africana,  270 
f-partium  junctum,  57,  131 
Spathoglotiis  Lobbi.  263 
Spathiphyilura  Decharai,  481 
Sphserogyi  es.  cuUure  of,  433 
Spigelia  maryUudica,  107 
S  jinach.  perj.etual,  230  ;  summer,  11 
Spiraea  Bumalda,  51,  143  ;  ca  itornica,  56 
callosa  atrosanguinea    235 ;  cirpinifo 
lif,  84  ;  elegans,  115  ;  fla^ellifonnis,  6 
Lindleyana,  Si  ;  palmata  alba,  79,  149 
sorbifo  la,  13L 
Spiraeas,  35 :  herbaf'eous,  £6  ;  shrubby,  107 
btakes,  galvanised  iron,  113 
St.  Albans  Orchid  Nurseries,  132 
Stanhop  a  Wardi,  S3 
Staph}  lea  co'ch'ca,  S50,  435 
Statice  Suwarowi,  144,  276 
St  Biigid's  Chr  stmas  RuS'-'',  459 
St.  Dabfoc's  He:uh,  15i 
St'^am  for  heatin?,  4) 
Stenanth^um  occi  lentale  539 
Stenomesium  Hartwegi,  22ij 
Sternbergia  lutea,  500 
Stephanotis  at  Coombe  Abbpy,  17  ;  flori- 

bunda,  120  ;  no:  flowering,  10,  17 
Sternbergia  lutea,  553 
Stigmaphyllum  ciiiatum,  432 
St.  James'  Pd.rk,  trees  in,  104 
St.  John'i  Wort,  diseased,  109;  shrubby, 

267 
Stoke-holes,  deep,  40 
Stone  edgiugs,  452,  5l2 
Storm,  ettects  of  a  September,  300 
St.  Os.yth  seed  farms,  the,  87 
Stove  Palms,  selec  ■,  2i4 


Strawberries  all  the  year  round,  512  ;  au- 
tumn, 366  ;  growing  in  pits,  12  (  ;  in 
November,  428  ;  in  open  ground,  324  ; 
in  pita  and  frames,  35  ;  in  pots,  tqy- 
dressing  for,  364  ;  in  pots,  324,  575  ; 
large,  and  their  flavour,  37,  125  ;  lajer- 
ing  for  forcing,  2  ;  perpetual,  546  ; 
planting,  3t6 ;  planiing  and  top-drest- 
ing,  407 ;  pot,  planting  out,  397  ;  pot, 
top-dressing,  285  ;  the  best,  124 ;  whole- 
Eomeness  of,  364 

Strawberry  culture  for  market,  427  ;  cul- 
ture in  frames,  4;  culture  on  light 
soils,  255  ;  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  79  ; 
leaves,  cutting  off,  275;  new  autunintil, 
194  ;  pljts,  management  of,  81  ;  The 
Captain,  4  ;  tree,  the,  520 ;  Vicomtesse, 
383 

Street  trees,  314 

Strelitzia  regina,  211 

Strelitzias,  583 

Streptosolen  Jameaoni,  31 

Stuoi'tia  pentagyna,  153 

Styrian  Mouuti.ins,  a  garden  on  the,  238 

Sub-tropical  gardening,  194 

Succulents  for  bedding,  260 

Summer  flowers,  62 

Sunflowers,  annual,  253  ;  at  Laxenburg, 
359;  select,  219;  the  silver-leaved, 
29i 

Sussex  names,  520 

Swainsona  Osborni,  77 

Swansea,  best  Apples  about,  518 

Sweet  Bays  for  the  seaside,  422 

Sweet  Brier  in  fruit,  490 

Sweet  Gums,  the,  166 

Sweet  Herbs,  525 

Sweet  Pea,  New  Carmine,  107,  149 ; 
varieties  of  the,  15 

Sweet  Peas,  81,  145,  174;  at  Chiswict, 
119  ;  in  November,  385  ;  pinching  seed 
pods  off,  221  ;  new  certificated,  194 

Sweet  William,  origin  of  name  of,  253; 
double  crimson,  20,  77 

Sweet  Williams,  125 

Symons,  Mr.,  dinner  to,  450 


T. 


TabernEcmoutana  coronaria  fl.-pl.,  186  ; 
the  species  of,  210 

Tachbrook,  old  Apple  tree  at,  191 

Taccarium  Warmiiigianum,  i98 

Tacsonids  in  the  open  air,  500 

Tairagon,  323 

Tea  Roses,  protecting,  454 

Tea  Roses,  5:^4 

Teak  huthouse,  546 

Teak  wood  for  hothouses,  247 

Teazel,  the  wild,  178.  220 

Teltkia  speciosa,  156 

Temperature  of  Orchid  houses,  327 

TermiualiaelegdU?,  482,  520 

Thalictrum  aobmouoides,  24 

Ttie  Dell,  Egham,  326 

Ttiermometers  and  their  uses,  242 

Thorn,  Glastonbury,  544 

Thrips,  deilrojing,  21 

Thuja  sigan'^ea  231 ;  gigantea  and  Lobbi, 
313;  Lobbi,  490 

Thuubergias  and  their  cuUure,  314 

Thyrsacanthns  ruiilans,  269 

Tnysanotus  luberosu-^,  149 

Tiger  flowers,  181 

Tiger  fioiver,  the  white,  174 

Tigridia  grandiflora  alba,  200 ;  Pavooia 
alha,  77,  175,  i95,  217 

Tobacco  plants  in  the  garden,  221 

Toddington  Park,  fruit  farming  at,  151 

Tomato,  a  fertile,  494;  Bowerman's  pro- 
lific, 79 ;  Chiswick  red,  216  ;  fruits,  472 ; 
Glamorganshire.  272  ;  growing,  profit- 
ab.e.  436  ;  improved  large  Orange,  216 
President  Garfield,  506 

Tomatoes,  303 

Tomatoes  and  wasps,  304  ;  at  Cloven- 
fords, 280;  early,  323,  399;  f.om  cut- 
tings, 472  ;  new  and  old,  3^3  ;  summer 
treatment  of,  27 

Torch  Lilies,  the,  453 

Torenia  flava,  5  ;  Fournieri,  359  ;  rubens, 
240 

Torenia?  and  their  culture,  244 

Tournefortia  heliotropioides,  336 

Toxicophylaialhunber^i,  169 

Trautvtjtteria  palmata,  115 

Trapa  uatans,  557 

Tree  Ivy,  the,  350 

Tree  of  Heaven,  the,  63,  266 

Tree,  oldest,  on  earth,  172;  notes  from 
Flushing,  30  ;  pruner,  the,  358  ;  roots 
in  kitchen  gard=-ns,  495  ;  seeds  and 
thtir  treatment,  lOG;  wounds  and  coal 
tar, 314 

Trees  and  shrubs,  noteworthy,  429 

Trees,  dead,  232 ;  on  the  Thames  Em- 
bankment, 128  ;  street,  314  ;  the 
breath  of,  162 

Trenching,  358 

Trichiniuin  Manglesi,  92 

Trichosina  suavis,  377,  447,  473.  571 
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Tritonia  aurea,  27S  ;  Pottsi,  445 

Tritoma  Uvar  a  from  seed,  4)5 

Trillium  crand  norum,  21 

TroUius  in  autumn,  3S3 

Tropxolum.  Be  Jfont  Kiva',  154  ;  ooinpac- 

tum  Lustrous  4C5,  430  :  Cooperi  403, 

speciosum,  19,  115  ;  at  High  Beech,  5i ; 

tuberosum,  240,  331 
Tropical  Orchid  growing,  3  0 
Trowel  for  plant  coUectinir,  iS2 
Trumpet  Daffodils  the,  22U  . 

Tnberous  Bfgonia'i  in  the  open  air,  319 
Tuberous-rooted  Vine",  3lti 
Tubers  on  Potato  hanlm,  IS) 
Tulipa  KolpakoTskyana,  2J6 
Tupa  Feuilli,  432 
Turnip  Hy.  the,  21,  93 
Turnip,  Golden  St'me,  230 
Tussilago  franrans,  f64 
Twin  Flower,  the,  I'T 
Tydicas,  new  certitica'ed,  194; 

236 

U. 

Urceolinapendula,  3S4 
IJm  flower,  th",  453 
IJIricularia  bifida,  600 
Uvularia  sessilifolia  24 


V. 

Vaccinium  erythrinum,  235 
Vagaries  of  Pears,  427 


,  note  on, 


Vallota  purpurea,  1S3,  287,  340,  363 
Vanda  BjxaUi  var.,  473;  cosrulea,  425, 

453;    Hookeri,    218;  insignia     Schr.i- 

deriana,     236  ;     Lowi,    a    fine,    194  ; 

Sanderiana,  263,   327,    329 ;  t.res  pal- 
lida,  35  2 
Vandas,  the  merits  of,  I'u 
Variecated  hardy  plants,  57 
Vegetable    crops,     302 ;     growing     for 

maiket,  34 1  ;  ivory,  463 
Vegetable  Marrow,  lluir'f  Hybrid,  330  ; 

lluir's  Pro'iflc,  230  ;  in  light  and  heavy 

soil,  279  ;  large  u.  small,  ISO 
Vegetable  refuse,  353 
Vegetables  certifleated  at  Ihuwic't,  216  ; 

lor  exhibition,  534  ;  sp-c'al  prizss  for, 

13  ;  winter  treatment  of,  436 
Vegetation  in  the  "cilly  Isles,  2  il 
Vetch  Memorial  medals,  the,  238,  533 
Venidium  calendulaceum,  8?,  18?,  235, 

273 
Verbe'^a=',  new  rertiflented,  19  f 
Veronica  rupestris,   405  ;  Traversi,   226, 

32S 
Veronicas,  New  Z9alan  1,175,  237 
Vioarage  garden,  an  old,  291 
Victoria  rrgia,  103 
Vincas,  culture  of,  .^33 
Vine  borders,  outside  ii.  ■'nside,  B35  ;  dis- 

ea'e  the,  354 ;  leaves  diseased,  the,  326 ; 

propagating  rapid,    203;    the  claret, 

426 
Vineries,  internal  arrangement  of,  15S  ; 

obscured  glais  for,  493 
Vines  and  coal  tar,  364,  568 


Vines    in  pots,    culture    of.      158,    567 ; 

pruning,  407,   559  ;  ripening  wood  o(, 

407  ;  tuberous-roolied,  346 
Viola  Bluebell,  220  ;  pedata,  263 
Violas,  bedding,  60 
Violet,  ComteBrazza's  double  white,  359, 

447  ;  Marie  Louise,  475  ;  in  frames,  364 
Violets,     553;     ia      autumn,     403;    in 

September,  9  ;    Silesian,    50  ;    winter 

flowering,  269,  3.57 
Vihisamurensis,  426 
Vriesia  heliconoides,  114 


W. 

Walks,  gravel,  397  ;  salting,  463 

Wall   p'ants,    400;    shrubs,    303;    tree 

cover,  improved,  274 
Walls,  heated,  172,  261,  281 
Walnuts,  gathtr  ngt  and  preserving,  284 
Wasps  and  wasps'  stings,  293,  360 
Water,  softening  hard,  282 
Watsonia  rosea  alba.  84 
Weasel,  the,  in  the  g  'rden,  291 
Weed  pr  dries,  the,  525 
W.  evil,  the  black  Vine,  304 
Weig  la  grand'Hora,  107 
Wellingt'inias  birds'  nests  in.  3S 
W(  St  Haitlepool,  new  park  at  35 
Wigandias  and  similar  plants,  35 
Wild  garden,  the,  5i5 
Wild  gardening.    65 
Winter  dres  ing  flower  beds,  3)9 


Winter  flowers,  easily  grown,  502 

Winter  gi-eens.  353 

Window  b  )xes,  sh  ubs  for,  316,  374 

Window  gardeu'ng,  4,36 

Wireworms,  52) 

Wistaria,  freely  trained,  the,  30 

Wooden  pavements,  153 

Woodland  wild  garden,  a.  105 

Wooddce  and  olil  walls,  21 

Woods  and  forests,  402 

Woods  and  forests,  the  State,  428^ 


Yell  iw  Wood,  96 
Yucca  at  home,  101 
Yucciflaccida    181 
Yuccas,  place  for,  36S 


variegated,  2J 


Zanzibar  Balsam,  the,  359 

Zanzibar  Water  Lily,  359 

Zelkovas,  th  ,  :i70 

Zelkowa  Tr-e,  the,  370 

Zenobias,  the,  572 

Zephyranthes  Atamasco,   198 ;  Candida, 

288 
Zygopetalum    Eirkei,    447 ;    maxillare, 

193 ;  Wendlandi,  213 
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Abronia  umbellata 
AUanthus  glandulosa 
Alstroemeria  Pelegrina  alba 
Androsace  laniigmosi 

Anemone  alba  

Anemone  narcissiflora 

Anthocoris  nemorum 

Apple  and  Pear  shoots  in  fruit 

Apple  shoots,   unpruned,  in  flower 

Apple  tree,  an  old,  at  Tachbrook  . . 

Aquilegia  Skinneri  II. -pi 

Areca  sapida 

Arnica  montana 

Astrop  Hall,  Banbury 

Atamasco  Lily,  the  . . 

AtheUiampton  Hall,  Dorset . . 


Barmeston,  manor  house  at 
Bramble,  double  white 
Bryocoris  pterides 


Calacoris  bipunctatus 
Calendula  ofRcinalii  Meteor 
Calla  rethiopica  planted  in  pool 
Calocbortus  fascua 
Calochortua  flivus 
Camellia  japonica,  fruit  of.. 
Campanula  garganica 
Campanula  persicifolia 
Caraguata  sanguinea  at  home 
Carpinu?  americana 
CarpinusBstulns 
Carpinus  orientalis 
Carpinus  viminea 
Caryopteris  mastacanthus  ... 
Chamicdorea  Karwinskiaua 
Chamcedorea  geouomtcformis 
Charles  Maries 
Cladrastii  amurensis         -.. 
Cladrastis  tinctoria   , . 
Clarkia  elegaus  fl.-pl. 
Convolvulus  tricolor  Rose  Queen 
Crinum  bracliynema  . . 
Cypripedium  Fairrieanura  , , 


05 
61 
5.0 
300 
109 
187 
402 
493 
190 
533 
215 
391 
289 
199 
39 


120 
313 
187 


187 
80 
4S3 
175 
175 
411 
538 
219 
505 
4H 
420 
418 
419 
623 
245 
244 
444 
2;5 
97 
89 
143 
135 
442 


Dactylopius  adonidum 
Dasylirion  longifolium 
Diona3a  muscipula 
Dipladenia  amocaa 
Dodecatbeon  Jaffrayi  . 
Dracaiua  grove  in  the  Scilly  Isles 


Erica  Aitoniana  turiji  la 
Erpetion  reniformj     .. 
Erysimum  rhreticum  . . 
Escallonia  Sellowiana 
Eschs.'hoUzia  Mandarin 
Eucharis  Sanderi 
Exacum  affine  . . 


21 
433 
518 
545 
433 
211 


383 
601 
482 
291 
83 
256 
276 


Flower  baskets,  German  style   of    321 
Fringed  Buckbean,  the        . .  535 


Galvanised  iron  trellis 
Garden,  a  Spanish  house 
German  chateau  and  garden 
Grape,  tuberous.  Cochin  China   ; 
Grasses,  Australian    . . 
Gunnersbury  Park 
Gymnocladns  canadensis     .. 
Gymnogramma  decomposita 

Selenium  Bolanderi  . . 
Helianthus  annu'is,  a  proliferous 
Helianthus  argophyllm 
Helichrysum  rosmarinifolium 
Hop  Hornbeam,  the  .. 

Hornbeam,  the 

House,  a  foliage-covered 
Hypericum  reptans     . . 


Iberis  gibraltarica 
Ivory  Palui,  the 


.  113 
.  337 
.  170 
5,  348 
.  677 
.  386 
29,  32 
.     223 


167 
2S6 
'.9i 
131 
234 
420 
457 
267 

519 
408 


Kentucky  Coffee  tree. . 


Lavatera  triniestris    . . 
Leptosiphon  androsaceus 


89 
89 


Lettuce,  Bossin's  Cabbage    ..        ..  3-23 

Leveos  Hall,  Westmoreland          ..  565 

Lilic  Charles  X 313 

Liliura  avenaceum 85 

Lily  of  the  Iiicas        61 

Limnanthemum  nymphloiddS        ..  635 

Linaria  reticulata       SD 

Linnaji  borealis          177 

Liquiiambar  imbsrba          ..        .  187 

Liqiidimbar  styraciflill       ..         ..  167 
Lomarta  attenuata  oa  a  dead  Tree 

Fa-n  trunk 530 

Magnolia  acuminata 509 

Mljnolia  auricttlata 511 

Magnolia  conspicua 511 

Magnolia  cordata       509 

Magnolia  glauca         609 

Magnolii  glauca  Thompsoniani    ..  611 

Magnolia  grandiflora 509 

Magnolia  gi-andift>ra  e.>:onlen:i3    ..  511 

Magnolia  microphylla                     ..  509 

Magnolia  obovata       ..        ..        ..  511 

M-iguolia  Umbrella 509 

Maries,  Mr.  Charles  ..        ^.        ..  444 
Ma>devallia  trldactylites    ..         ..54 

Mealybug,  the           21 

Mesembryanthemum  tricolor        . .  89 

Milla  biflora 155 

Mimnlus  cupreus  Brilliant  . .        . .  177 

Mitraria  coccinia        17 

M>oporum  parvifoliuui        ..        ..  381 


New  Holland  Violet,  the 
Nycterinia  selaginoides 


601 

SO 


Ostryi  carpinifjlia     ..        „       231,  231 

Ostrya  virginica          231 

Pan  suspender,  new 51 

Pap  aver  nudicaule 312 

Papaver  orientale       . .        .  -        . .  4.30 

Pea  auvergne  or  pruning  k:iife      ..  43 

PhalajuopS'S  grandiflora       ..         ..  560 

Phillyrea  Vilmoriuiaaa        . .        . .  490 


PhysianShui  albsns 403 

Phjslanthusalbens,  fruit  oi          ..  527 

Phy telephas  macro  ,arpa      . .        . .  468 

Planera  aquatica        372 

Plansra  Gmelinl         372 

Planera  Pvi^hardi        372 

riant  bugs,  various 187 

Poppy,  Ictland,  the 342 

Rubus  fruticosus  pjmpDniU3         —  315 

Sand  Verbena,  purple          . .        . .  89 

Saxifraga  diveriifolia 146 

Schizaathus  pinnatus  nanus          ..  89 

Scilly  liles,  Dracaiaa  grove  ia  the..  241 

Sidilcea  Candida         398 

Smedoiore         ..        ..        ..        ..  124 

Sophora  j  iponica  pendula  in  sum- 
mer and  winter       202 

Sophora  japonica        ..        ..       210,214 

Sophora  macrocarpa 211 

Sophora  microphylla 211 

S  >phori  tetri^tera 211 

Spanish  house  garden,  a                 ..  337 

Spathiphylluni  Dechardi  at  home. .  481 

.Statice  Susvarowi        276 

Stoborougli  on  the  Frome    . .        . .  120 

Styrax  tree,  the          167 

Tachbrook,  old  Apple  tree  at         ..  190 

Trapa  natans 557 

Trowel  for  plant  collecting  ..        ..  2S2 

Tyneham  Manor  House        ..        ..  121 

Venus's  Fly  Trap        616 

Wall  tree  cover,  m  livable     ..        ..  274 

Yellow  Wood,  the 97 

Zelkova  crenata          372 

Zelkowa  tree,  the        ..        ..      370-372 
Zephyranthes  Atamascj       ..        ..199 


COLOURED     PLATES. 


AMEEICAN  COWSLIPS,  GROUP  OF  

ANDROSACE  FOLIOSA  

ANTHEMIS  AIZOON      

ARUM  TEIPHYLLUM 

BEGONIA  ROEZLI     ~   

BLANDFORDIA  CUNNINGHAMI  SPLENDENS  ... 

CALANTHE  REGNIBRI  

CAMELLIA  C.  M.  HOVEf      

CROSSANDRA  UNDUL^FOLIA        

DAFFODILS,  THE  GREAT     

DENDROBIDM  LEECHIANUM  

DENDEOBIUM  NOBILE  NOBILIUS  

DENDROBIUM  WALLIGHIANUM 

DODECATHEONS,  A  GROUP  OF      

ELiEOCARPUS  CYANEUS       

EPIDENDRUM  RHIZOPHORUM        

ERYSIMUM  PUMILUM 

IBIS  STYLOSA ,. 

L^LIA  HARPOPHYLLA         


438 
294 
342 

24 
162 
366 

46 
248 
530 
226 
6 
206 
206 
438 
182 
390 
462 

68 
116 


MAGNOLIA  PARVIFLORA      508 

MUriSIA  DBCURRENS            552 

NARCISSI,  NEW  HYBRID       318 

NARCISSUS  EMPEROR            ...         226 

NARCISSUS  EMPRESS             226 

NARCISSUS  MAXIUUS            226 

NORTH  AMERICAN  WILD  FLOWERS,  A  GROUP  OF  24 

ODONIOGLOSSUM  CITROSMUM  ALBUM  AND  ROSEUM  414 

ONCIDICTM  MACRANTHUM ...         ...  486 

OXFORDSHIRE  COTTAGE  GARDEN,  AN            138 

PAPAVER  ALPINUM 342 

PAVONIA  WIOTI 92 

PHAL^NOPSIS  SANDERI  ANA         270 

PHLOX  DIVARICATA -..  2t 

THALICTRUM  ANEMONOIDES        24 

TRILLIUM  GRANDIFLORUM 24 

UVULARIA  SE3SILIFL0RA —         ...         ...  24 

SEDUM  SPATHULIFOLIUM 432 

ZENOBIA  SPECIOSA  PULVEEULENTA     .„,.  -573 
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THOMAS  MOORE. 

Few  men  have  laboured  more  assiduously  for  the  advancement  of  horticulture  in  this  country  than  Tliomas  Moore,  the  present  curator 
of  the  Chelsea  liotanic  Garden.  For  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  his  name  has  been  intimately  associated  with  srardening-.  His 
knowledi^e  of  practical  horticulture  in  all  its  phases  is  no  less  remarkable  than  his  skill  as  a  botanist,  though  the  latter  splicre  is  that 
in  which  be  is  most  widely  known,  and  ])articu!arly  in  relation  to  pteridology,  to  which  he  has  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  and 
on  which  subject  be  is  one  of  the  first  authorities  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Moore  was  born  at  Stoke-next-Guildford,  Surrey,  on  May  29,  1821.  Associated  with  gardening  from  a  very  early  age,  he 
was  employed  while  a  lad,  for  three  or  four  years,  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Dickinson,  at  Guildford  (now  broken  up).  In  1839  he  went  to 
Mr.  Fraser's  nursery.  Lea  Bridge  Road,  Leyton,  and  from  thence,  after  a  few  months,  as  an  under-gardenerto  Mr.  W.  Leaf,  Park  Hill, 
Streatham.  In  1841  be  entered  the  service  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  as  garden  clerk  to  Mr.  Marnock,  who  was  then  laying  out 
the  garden,  and  remained  there  till  1845,  when  Mr.  Marnock  took  charge  of  the  newly-started  gardening  paper.  The  United  Gardeners 
and  Land  Sleirard's  Jintrnal,  and  retained  him  as  snb-editor.  In  1848  be  was  selected  by  Dr.  Lindley  for  the  curatorship  of  the 
Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  vice  Mr.  Fortune,  who  bad  resigned  in  order  to  accept  service  under  the  East  India  Co.,  and  this  ajipoint- 
raent  he  has  held  up  to  the  present  time.  During  this  period  of  thirty-five  years  the  Chelsea  garden  has  passed  through  many 
vicissitudes,  hut  though  small  and  limited  in  means,  it  is  now  more  available  for  study  than  at  any  previous  part  of  t!ie  long  period 
(about  '200  years)   during  which  it  has  been  kept  up,  chiefly  fur  the  benefit  of  students  in  medicine,  by  the  Society  of  Apothecaries. 

Always  of  an  active  disposition,  and  never  shrinking  from  any  duties  that  fell  in  his  way,  JNIr.  Moore  has  been  more  or  less 
intimately  mixed  up  with  most  of  the  leading  gardening  events  of  the  past  tliirty  years.  Thus  he  assisted  as  entry  clerk  at  the  first 
few  of  the  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  and  since  1848,  when  he  removed  to  Chelsea,  has  been  one  of  the  judges  of  new 
plants  at  their  shows — both  those  of  the  summer  season  and  in  later  years  those  of  the  spring  months.  Probably  in  recognition  of  this 
Ion"-  connection  with  the  Society,  he  was  a  few  years  ago  nominated  by  the  Council  as  an  Associate.  His  connection  with  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  began  about  the  time  when  the  late  Mr.  George  McEwen  was  superintendent  of  Chiswick  Gardens.  At 
that  time  be  assisted  as  a  judge  at  the  Society's  shows,  and  has  continued  to  do  so  from  time  to  time  ever  since,  including  the  Society's 
provincial  shows.  In  1858  bis  association  with  the  Society  became  closer,  as  in  that  year,  the  fruit  committee,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  was  established  to  carry  on  the  work  of  tlie  Pomological  Society,  of  which  he  also  had  been  an  active  member  ;  and  in  1 859,  when 
the  floral  committee  was  organised  to  take  up  the  work  of  the  National  Floricultural  Society  (of  which  he  was  a  member  and  one 
of  the  ai)|)uintcd  censors),  he  was  selected  as  secretary  to  that  body,  an  office  which  be  held  for  a  period  of  five  years,  during  which 
these  meetings  grew  u|)  into  the  most  important,  |)opular,  and  useful  agencies,  tin-ough  which  tlie  pursuit  of  horticulture  was  promoted 
by  the  Society.  He  has  indeed  been  closely  connected  with  all  the  practical  work  of  the  Society  since  the  time  when  the  committees 
were  established.  Thus  in  I8(5G,  when  new  arrangements  were  made  by  which  the  secretarysliip  of  the  floral  committee  passed  into 
other  bands,  be  was  appointed,  in  conjunction  with  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley  and  Dr.  Hogg,  as  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Chiswick 
Garden,  a  position  be  continued  to  bold  till  the  calamitous  times  of  1873  made  other  arrangements  necessary,  but  be  has  since 
then,  up  to  the  present  time,  retained  a  seat  on  tbe  floral  committee.  He  was  secretary  to  the  movement  for  establishing  the  Veitch 
Memorial,  and  is  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  fund.  He  is  also  a  trustee  of  the  Lindley  Library,  which  was  purchased  with  the  profits 
of  the  Great  International  Show  of  I8GG,  of  which  he  was  the  chief  acting  secretary.  He  has  been  a  judge  at  tlie  Manchester 
National  Horticultural  Exhibitions  since  their  commencement  almost  without  a  break  ;  is  chairman  of  tbe  committees  of  the  Soutbern 
Auricula  and  of  the  Carnation  and  Picotee  Societies  ;  and  has  acted  during  the  past  two  years  as  secretary  to  tbe  Dahlia  shows  got 
up  for  the  purpose  of  reviving  the  taste  for  tliat  fine  autumn  flow-er.  He  is  also  a  life  member  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science.  Mr.  Moore  was  tbe  exhibition  secretary  of  the  Great  International  Horticultural  Exhibition  and  Botanical 
Coni'ress  held  in  London  in  1866;  and  was  examiner  in  floriculture  to  the  Society  of  Arts  and  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  while 
those  examinations  were  carried  on. 

He  has  been  an  industrious  author,  among  his  works  being  the  "  Cultivation  of  tbe  Cucumber  and  Melon,"  published  in  1844, 
"  Handbook  of  British  Ferns"  in  1848,  "  Ferns  and  Allied  Plants  "  in  1851,  "  Ferns  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland — Nature  Printed," 
folio,  in  1856,  and  an  8vo  edition,  in  2  vols.,  in  1859,  "Illustrations  of  Orchidaceous  Plants"  in  1857,  and  "Index  Filicum " 
(incomplete)  in  tbe  same  year;  the  "  Field  Botanist's  Companion:  British  Isles,"  in  1862,  and  "Elements  of  Botany"  in  1865. 
He  was  joint  editor  of  the  "Gardeners'  Magazine  of  Botany  "  in  1850-2,  editor  of  the  "Floral  Magazine"  in  1861,  editor  of  the 
"  Treasury  of  Botany  "  in  1866,  and  of  a  new  edition  in  1874  ;  contributed  many  of  the  botanical  and  horticultural  articles  to  the  new 
edition  of  Brande's  "  Dictionary  of  Science"  in  1865-6  ;  and  was  joint  editor  of  tbe  Gardeners''  Chronicle  from  1866  to  1881.  In 
1878  he  edited  a  new  edition  of  Thompson's  "  Gardeners'  Assistant,"  and  in  1880  contributed  to  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  "  tbe 
article  "Horticulture,"  which  was  afterwards  separately  printed,  with  additions  and  illustrations,  under  the  title  of  "Epitome  of 
Gardeniiio- "  (1881).  He  has  also  been  for  many  years  editor  of  the  "Florist  and  Pomulogist  and  Suburban  Gardensr,'  an  illustrated 
mao-azine,  which,  commencing  as  the  "Florist"  in  1348,  is  still  publishel  monthly.  On  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  from  the 
Gardeners''   Chronicle,  a  valuable   public  tes;iinonial   aid   piece  of  p'ate  were  presented  to  him. 
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Rose  Hee  Majesty. — If  the  floral  event  of  the 
past  week  has  been  the  National  Society's  Rose 
Show,  certainly  the  event  of  the  show  was  the 
winning  by  Mr.  H.  Bennett,  of  Shepperton,  the 
Society's  gold  medal  for  the  best  Rose  in  the  show 
with  his  new  Rose  called   Her  Majesty.     It  is 
instructive  to  find  that  a  homely  English  farmer, 
now  retired  from  the  doubtfully  profitable  occu- 
pation of  Corn  growing,  should  have  beaten  both 
home  and  Continental  raisers  by  producing,  not 
only  for  the  year  the  finest  new  Rose,  but  also  one 
which  will  probably  prove  the  best  of  a  decade  of 
years.  We  are  thankful  that  Her  Majesty  does  not 
wear  those  heavy  habiliments  of  colour  which  have 
marked  so  many  of  our  new  Roses  of  recent  intro- 
duction ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  of  a  lovely  soft 
flesh  tint.     Just  as  A.  K.  Williams  has  proved 
to  be  the  richest    coloured  and  most  beautiful 
Rose  of  its  class  so  far,  so  will  Her  Majesty  occupy 
that  distinguished  position  amongst  fair  Roses — 
in  fact,  amongst  regal  flowers  the  queen.  On  stands 
of  many  blooms  there  has  been  such  a  ringing  the 
changes  upon  the  Baroness  de  Rothschild  and  La 
France,  both  very  beautiful  of  their  kind,  that 
another    new    Rose    belonging  to  their  ^section 
is  indeed  a  treasure.     Her  Majesty,  as  becomes 
such  a  royal  flower,  is  large  in  size  and  beautiful 
in  form ;  and  it  was  noticeable,  in  spite  of  the  ex- 
pansion caused  by  the  heat,  that  she  maintained 
her  good  looks  to  the  last. 

Haedy  flowees. — The  display  of  cut  blooms 
of  hardy  plants  put  up  at  South  Kensington  last 
Tuesday  by  Mr.  Ware  was  both  in  quantity  and 
in  arrangement  so  much  beyond  what  that  grower 
did  at  the  previous  show,  that  if 'an  extra  gold 
medal  could  have  been  awarded  to  the  group  but 
bare  justice  would  have  been  done.  We  should 
like  to  see  the  banks  of  cut  flowers  of  tender 
plants  covering  the  same  extent  of  table  that 
could  have  excelled  this  truly  superb  group  in 
variety,  elegance,  and  beauty.  There  was  not  a 
garish  flower  amongst  the  lot  ;  on  the  contrary, 
all  the  tints  were  subdued,  well  balanced,  and 
wondrously  effective.  A  sight  of  such  masses  of 
flowers  doubtless  made  scores  of  lovers  of  hardy 
flowers  wish  for  the  early  coming  of  that  garden 
millenium  when  trade  growers  shall  send  their 
customers  clumps  and  clusters  of  big  plants 
rather  than,  as  now,  pieces,  to  say  the  least  of 
them,  homoeopathic  in' character  to  the  last  degree. 


Apart  from  such  considerations,  however,  Mr. 
Ware  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  who  love  flowers, 
no  matter  to  what  floral  sect  they  may  be  at- 
tached, for  thus  showing  the  public  how  great  is 
the  wealth  of  colour  and  form  amongst  hardy 
flowers.  Such  splendid  displays  must  soon  put  to 
the  rout  those  few  who  can  see  no  floral  beauty 
except  in  a  Dahlia,  a  scarlet  Pelargonium,  or  a 
Calceolaria. 

Fruit  packing  prizes. — Messrs.  Webber  de- 
serve praise  for  their  continued  efforts  to  teach 
people  the  art  of  fruit  packing.  Such  valuable 
prizes  as  five,  three,  and  two  guineas  for  the  best 
packed  three  boxes  or  baskets  of  fruit,  consisting 
of  Grapes,  Peaches,  and  Strawberries,  are  not  to 
be  picked  up  every  day,  and  we  are  surprised 
that  but  four  exhibitors  should  have  contended  for 
them  at  S.  Kensington.  On  this  occasion  ordinary 
cross-handled  wicker  baskets  were  used  by  one 
exhibitor,  who  sent  7  lbs.  of  Black  Grapes  in  one, 
and  the  same  quantity  of  Muscats,  and  really  good 
samples,  too,  in  the  other.  ■  Placed  in  the  bottom 
of  each  was  a  little  moss,  then  the  baskets  were 
lined  with  stout,  soft  tissue  paper ;  the  bunches 
were  then  dropped  in  so  that  the  berries  settled 
down  together  and  held  each  other  firm.  A  few 
of  the  stems  were  tied  to  the  baskets,  and  over  the 
whole  was  tied  simply  a  piece  of  stout  paper. 
These  came  from  Hereford  in  first-class  condition, 
and  if  the  competitor  was  placed  only  third,  it  was 
because  his  Peaches  (packed,  too,  in  a  flat  basket 
with  wadding)  and  his  Strawberries  were  inferior. 
Mr.  Coleman,  who  always  packs  well,  stuck  to 
boxes  and  soft  dry  moss,  and  his  Grapes  and 
Peaches  were  first  class.  There  was  really  no  dif- 
ference between  Messrs.  Coleman's  and  Allan's 
Strawberries ;  both  were  packed  in  flat  boxes  with 
leaves,  as  usual,  and  the  latter  competitor's  Grapes 
and  Peaches  were  excellant.  One  exhibitor  put  a 
basket  of  good  Grapes  out  of  court  by  packing  in 
a  wicker  basket  without  even  a  piece  of  paper  to 
defend  them  from  rough  usage. 

The  Melon  competition  at  South  Kensing- 
ton on  Tuesday  last  was  remarkable  for  the  high 
value  of  the  prizes  compared  with  that  of  the  ex- 
hibits—a single  fruit— unless  the  donors,  Messrs. 
Sutton,  of  Reading,  were  hopeful  that  such  large 
amounts  as  from  one  guinea  to  three  guineas 
would  inevitably  bring  out  some  first-class  new 
kinds.     The  result  was  but  a  moderate  competi- 


tion for  Melons,  for  these  fruits  are  usually  seen  at 
summer  fruit  shows  thick  as  Blackberries.  The  first 
prize  went  to  a  kind  which,  though  named,  is  not 
yetincommerce— Mr.Herrin's  green-flesh Chalfont 
Favourite,  and  though  certainly  not  a  beauty,  the 
flavour  was  far  before  any  other  kind  shown.  In- 
deed, nothing  so  forcibly  reminds  one  of  the  old 
saw  about  the  proof  of  the  pudding  as  Melons  do, 
for  in  this  case,  and  it  is  a  common  one,  the  very 
finest  and  handsomest  fruits  were  as  flavourless  as 
Turnips.  Raisers  of  new  Melons  are  apt  to  think 
that  in  their  productions  they  have  some  marvel- 
lously good  things, but  tasting  almost  always  shows 
that  they  are  but  very  commonplace  after  all.  No 
doubt  Blenheim  Orange,  Hero  of  Lockinge,  and 
one  or  two  others  of  recent  introduction  have 
turned  out  fairly  well,  and  there  is  great  hope  that 
Mr.  Herrin's  green-fleshed  kind  will,  when  in 
better  form,  prove  to  be  as  good  as  either,  and 
being  very  green  in  the  flesh  perhaps  rather  better. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  third  prize  Melon, 
an  unnamed  seedling,  came  all  the  way  from  Ire- 
land, a  fact  which  shows  that  in  exhibiting,  as  m 
most  other  things,  faint  hearts  rarely  win  prizes. 

New  Imantophyllums.— Although  Imanto- 
phyllum  miniatum  is  considered  a  valuable  plant 
in  this  country,  its  merits  from  a  decorarive  point 
of  view  have  never  been  so  fully  recognised  as  they 
should  have  been.  In  France  the  worth  of  thisflne 
flowering  plant  is  properly  estimated,  and  only  its 
slow  rate  of  increase  has  hitherto  prevented  it 
from  becoming  one  of  the  most  popular  of  market 
plants,  for,  independent  of  its  beauty,  it  is  formed 
to  well  resist  the  more  or  less  impure  air  of  apart- 
ments, and  is  therefore  much  favoured  by  those 
who  have  furnishing  and  decorating  to  do.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  by  means  of  seeds  a 
large  stock  of  it  may  be  got  up,  for  we  read  in  the 
journal  of  the  French  National  Horticultural 
Societv  that  M.  Gontier,  nurseryman.  Route  de 
Orleans,  Montrouge,  Paris,  has  at  the  present  time 
some  ten  thousand  seedings,  so  that  in  Paris,  at  least, 
this  plant  ishkelyto  become  ere longquite  popular. 
Amongst  so  many  seedlings  it  is  only  natural  to 
suppose  that  something  superior  would  show  itself, 
and  as  a  fact  M.  Gontier  has  obtained  a  variety 
which  has  secured  the  commendation  of  a  special 
committee  of  members  of  the  French  National 
Society,  and  which  is  said  to  quite  equal  those 
fine  kinds,  Madame  Van  Houtte  and  Lindeni.  It  is 
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described  as  being  ot  strong  growth,  with  fine 
dark  green  foliage,  the  flower-stem  rising  boldly 
therefrom,  carrying  about  a  dozen  large,  finely 
formed  flowers  of  an  orange-carmine  colour,  with  a 
white  centre  and  veined  with  light  orange.  As  M. 
Gontier  makes  a  point  of  obtaining  all  the  best 
varieties  of  Imantophyllum,  and  has  made  a  large 
number  of  crosses,  we  may  confidently  expect  in 
the  course  of  time  to  hear  that  many  other  fine 
kinds  have  originated  with  him.  The  name  of 
the  variety  just  described  is  Madame  Gontier. 


NOTES   FROM   HECKFIELD. 

I  HEREWITH  send  you,  Mr.  ,'litor,  a  few  notes  on 
seasonable  topics  suggested  bj'  work  now  in  hand 
or  such  a5  must  be  done  on  the  first  available 
opportunity. 

Scalding  of  Lady  Downes  GEAPES.~The 
first  affected  berry  was  discovered  on  June  28 ; 
this  indicated  the  kind  of  treatment  by  way  of 
prevention  which  must  be  adopted  for  the  nest 
fortnight,  which  is,  that  air  be  given  freely,  and 
particularly  that  the  ventilators  be  opened  very 
early  in  the  morning — not  later  than  5.30.  A  better 
plan  is,  however,  to  leave  a  good  bit  of  air  on  all 
night  long,  and  use  additional  fire  heat  to  keep 
up  the  temperature  and  prevent  condensation  of 
moisture.  By  so  doing  we  are  never  concerned 
about  scalding.  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  some- 
times Black  Alicante,  are  a  little  liable  to  the 
same  affection,  but  by  the  application  of  the  same 
remedy  it  is  unable  to  spread. 

Gatheei>;g  Peaches. — These  I  like  to  pick 
from  the  trees  before  some  people  would  consider 
they  were  fully  ripe  (say  about  a  couple  of  days 
before  they  might  be  expected  to  fall  off),  which  is 
considered  by  many  to  be  the  proper  way  of 
gathering  them.  The  plan  of  catching  them  in 
nets  I  never  could  see  my  way  to  adopt — first,  be- 
cause of  the  inevitable  bruising  which  they  get  ; 
and  second,  because  when  they  so  drop,  the  fruit 
being  dead  ripe,  the  flesh  is  mealy  and  less  pi- 
quant in  flavour  than  if  gathered  two  days  earlier, 
not  to  mention  how  much  better  the  fruit  travels 
when  not  dead  ripe.  How  long  have  Peaches 
been  kept  after  gathering  ?  About  twenty  days 
is  the  longest  I  myself  have  kept  them. 

Layering  Strawberries  foe  forcing. — 
Strawberry  forcing  is  an  all-the-year-round  affair. 
We  have  only  just  cleared  out  the  last  batch  from 
the  houses,  and  are  now  busy  layering  for  next 
season's  supply.  This  early  securing  of  plants  we 
find  to  be  essential  to  ensuring  an  early  and  con- 
tinuous supply  of  fruit.  The  layers  are  obtained 
from  runners  planted  out  last  autumn,  and  from 
which  all  the  flower-stems  have  been  kept  picked 
off ;  consequently  the  plants  are  now  a  mass  of 
good  runners  that  are  only  waiting  to  be  placed 
in  the  pots.  We  layer  in  3-inch  pots  and  use  a 
piece  of  turf  in  lieu  of  a  crock,  press  the  soil  in 
very  firmly,  and  secure  the  plants  with  pegs  made 
of  Bracken.  The  pots  are  plunged  in  the  soil, 
a  practice  which  saves  much  watering,  and  they 
are  shifted  into  their  fruiting  pots  before  there  is 
any  danger  of  the  roots  getting  matted  together. 
Our  sorts  are  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  and 
President.  We  have  tried  many  kinds,  but  none 
approach  these  two  as  regards  free  setting,  pro- 
ductiveness, and  quality. 

Thinning  Pears.  — Very  many  of  the  trees 
have  saved  us  this  labour,  particularly  those  in  ex- 
posed positions.  Apparently  all  set  their  fruit 
equally  well,  but  the  fearfully  cold  winds  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  early  part  of  April  blighted  our  Pear 
prospects,  for  on  many  of  the  trees  there  is  not  a 
solitary  good  fruit.  On  walls  and  low  bushes 
there  is  an  abundance,  and  these  are  now  being 
thinned,  an  operation  that  requires  not  only 
nimble  fingers,  but  good  judgment  both  as  to  the 
amount  of  fruit  each  tree  is  capable  of  perfecting, 
and  to  take  off  only  ill-shaped,  specked,  and  badly 
placed  fruit.  As  soon  as  done,  the  trees  will  be 
given  a  thorough  drenching  with  the  garden  hose 
to  wash  off  insects  and  water  the  roots  ;  but  pre- 
viously those  trees  that  are  likely  to  need  such 
help  will  be  thickly  mulched  with  good  manure. 
Size  in  Pears  can  only  be  assured  by  rich  mulch- 


ings and  waterings  during  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  swelling  of  the  fruit. 

Gooseberries  on  north  walls. — Though 
there  is  no  scarcity  of  this  fruit  here,  there  have 
been  complaints  on  that  score  in  some  quarters, 
and  to  such  as  are  thus  troubled,  and  who  have 
command  of  a  north  wall,  I  would  suggest  that 
they  plant  them  in  such  a  position.  We  have 
them  on  a  north  wall  here,  and  for  the  last  six- 
teen years,  the  whole  time  they  have  been  planted, 
there  has  never  been  even  a  partial  failure,  and 
this  year  the  crop  is  far  more  abundant  than  on 
trees  in  the  open  borders.  Other  advantages  are 
that  the  trees  are  rarely  affected  with  cater- 
pillar ;  the  fruit  comes  late,  is  easily  protected 
from  birds,  and  it  proves  invaluable  for  the 
dessert  after  ipricots,  Peaches,  and  Plums  are 
over.  W.  WiLDSMITH. 


Rose  Garden. 

EOSE  PROSPECTS. 
This  is  hardly  even  acorrectterm,  for  weare  in  the 
very  height  of  the  Rose  season,  and  I  should  not 
have  again  touched  on  the  matter  had  it  not  been  ( 1 ) 
from  the  letters  by  Mr.  D.T.  Fish,  Mr.  Frettingham, 
and  others,  and  (2)  from  my  having  received  a 
letter,  which  I  give  in  extenso,  from  one  of  the 
largest  amateur  growers  in  the  north  of  England. 
As  a  rule  I  think  it  is  unprofitable  entering  into 
controversy  on  such  subjects,  but  as  Mr.  Fish  does 
not  dip  his  pen  in  gall  instead  of  ink,  and  does 
not  impute  motives,  as  is  too  often  the  case  where 
persons  must  be  ignorant  of  such  motives,  I 
have  thought  it  well  to  refer  to  the  matter  once 
again.  I  would  in  the  first  place  correct  a  mis- 
take into  which  Mr.  Fish  has  fallen  when  he 
writes  of  my  pleasure  in  my  prize  blooms.  Now  I 
am  not,  and  never  was,  a  Rose  exhibitor,  and  ^my 
observations  were  quite  independent  of  such  an 
arriire  peiu!:e  as  that  ;  I  was  simply  desirous  of 
giving  my  impressions  of  what  I  had  seen  and 
heard  from  others  bearing  on  the  Rose  season.  Mr. 
Fish  is  also  wrong  in  supposing  that  my  observa- 
tions were  based  on  my  own  garden,  or  on  any 
specially  favoured  district ;  my  correspondence  was 
from  all  quarters,  or  I  should  not  have  ventured 
to  have  expressed  my  opinion  as  I  did.  Since  then 
I  have  been  to  Hereford,  the  climate  of  which  is 
certainly  not  too  favourable  for  the  Rose,  and  I  saw 
at  Mr.  Cranston's,  amongst  other  notable  things, 
a  field  of  8  acres  of  last  year's  budded  plants 
(maidens  on  the  Manetti).  This  comprised  a  total 
of  about  170,000  plants,  and  a  more  perfect  pic- 
ture of  health  and  vigour  it  was  impossible  to  see. 
The  rows  were  2  feet  apart  and  the  plants  8  inches 
apart  in  the  rows  ;  they  were  as  even  as  a!Quickset 
hedge,  and  the  leaves  on  some  of  the  shyer  grow- 
ing kinds  were  more  than  5  inches  long.  It  was 
a  wonderful  sight,  and  yet  they  had  had  very 
severe  weather,  which  did  not,  however,  seem  to 
have  injured  them  ;  the  cold  winds  in  March  gave 
them  a  check,  but  the  long  dry  weather  in  May  up 
to  the  25th,  when  all  fear  of  frost  was  over,  tended 
to  save  them  from  all  serious  hurt.  I  have  also 
seen  other  collections,  and  nearly  all  had  to  tell 
the  same  tale.  Of  course,  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Fish's 
statements  are  correct  so' far  as  his  experience 
goes,  but  when  he  began  to  argue,  as  is  too  often 
done,  a  partwulare  ad  unirersale,  and  to  conclude 
that  all  must  be  in  the  same  condition,  I  thought 
it  right  to  express  my  dissidence.  I  now  give  the 
letter  I  have  received  : — 

"  On  looking  over  The  Garden  for  to-day  I  find 
several  letters  from  various  correspondents  respect- 
ing the  Rose  prospects  for  the  present  season  in 
opposition  to  an  article  in  the  same  paper  last  week 
signed  '  Delta,' and  thinking  that  you  will  probably 
reply  to  some  of  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Fish 
and  others,  I  thought  a  few  particulars  from  this 
district  might  be  of  service.  The  impression 
seems  to  be  that  the  places  spoken  about  are 
favoured  ones  as  regards  climate,  and  Mr.  Fish 
makes  mention  that '  Delta '  writes  from  the  gar- 
den of  England,  but  the  county  of  Durham 
with  its  smoke-laden  air  is  the  extreme  reverse 
of  the  garden  of  England,  for  when  the  N.-E. 
winds  do  blow  we  get  them  with  a  vengeance. 


After  carefully  looking  over  my  Roses  to-day  I 
think  I  have  never  had  them  in  such  fine  con- 
dition in  any  previous  year ;  the  weaker  grow- 
ing kinds,  such  as  Louis  Van  Houtte,  have 
in  some  instances  made  shoots  of  over  2  feet  be- 
fore showing  buds,  and  the  foliage  and  growth 
of  nearly  all  the  varieties  grown  are  as  fine  as 
could  be  desired ;  longer  growth  than  what  the 
plants  show  would  simply  mean  rough  and  coarse 
flowers.  Mr.  Whitwell,  who  is  much  more  shel- 
tered than  I  am,  and  at  least  a  week  earlier,  also 
says  his  plants  this  season  are  finer  than  ever,  but 
as  he  will  doubtless  have  informed  you  of  this  I 
need  say  no  more  with  respect  to  his  Roses,  but  I 
have  seen  two  or  three  collections  newly  planted 
this  spring  and  last  autumn  growing  as  well  as 
possible  for  newly  planted  plants,  and  not  one  in 
a  hundred  has  been  lost.  I  do  not  know  the 
reading  of  the  thermometer  here  when  the  severe 
frost  occurred  in  March,  as  I  was  in  the  south  at 
the  time,  only  I  know  that  it  was  so  severe  here 
that  the  ice  on  the  ponds  was  of  sufficient  thick- 
ness to  allow  the  Scotchmen  to  indulge  in  their 
favourite  game  '  curling,'  but  I  know  something 
of  the  cold  nortb-easters  and  drought  afterwards, 
and  my  Jimpression  of  the  healthy  state  the  Roses 
are  in  at  present  is  owing  to  the  dry  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  which  prevented  the  usual  May  frosts 
from  doing  so  much  damage  as  they  otherwise 
would  have  done  if  it  had  been  wet  at  the  time. 
My  plants  were  pruned  the  second  week  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  I  do  not  expect  to  be  in  very  full  bloom 
much  before  our  own  show  on  the  18th.  I  think 
the  plants  killed  in  the  south  must  have  been  in 
the  last  stage  of  consumption,  as  I  saw  a  large 
collection  within  twenty  miles  of  Bury  St.  Ed- 
munds in  the  early  part  of  March,  and  our  plants 
seemed  then  just  to  be  about  in  the  same  degree 
of  earliness." 

I  would  desire  especially  to  disavow  the  charge 
which  has  been  made  against  me  of  want  of  sym- 
pathy with  an  afflicted  brother.  I  can  assure 
Mr.  Fish  that  was  the  last  thing  I  should  like  to 
show.  I  have  too  often  suffered  myself  to  show 
any  want  of  feeling  for  others  ;  but  we  want  en- 
couragement, not  discouragement,  and  when  that 
can  be  given  without  sacrificing  truth,  I  think  it  is 
our  duty,  as  I  am  sure  it  is  our  pleasure,  to  give  it. 

Delta. 


ROSES  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  SCOTLAND. 
I  find  my  Roses  this  year  to  be  most  healthy  and 
prolific,  notwithstanding  the  very  severe  and  in- 
tense frosts  of  the  past  winter,  and  the  cutting 
cold  winds  of  March,  April,  and  May,  and  a  long 
spell  of  dry  weather.  They  are  now  furnished 
with  rich  and  ample  foliage,  and  they  are  very 
full  of  buds  and  bloom.  Though  so  far  north  as 
Nairn,  I  cut  some  beautiful  blooms  on  the  24:th  of 
June,  which  is  earlier  than  in  many  previous 
years,  and  to-day,  the  30th  ult.,  I  gathered  a  fine 
basketful,  consisting  of  the  following  kinds : — 
Stadtholder  Due  de  Magenta 

Jules  Margottin  Gloire  de  Dijon 

Duo  de  Rohan  Duke  of  Edinburgh 

Alfred  Colomb  General  Jacqueminot 

Baron  Bonstetten  Rubra 

Jean  Clierpin  Vivid 

Maniuise  de  Caux  Queen 

Louis  XIV.  Peter  Lawson 

Vicomte  Vigier  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison 

Charles  Lefebvre  Rev.  H.  H.  Dombrain 

Sir  J.  Paxton  Rousseau 

Charles  Duval  Princess  Beatrice 

Charles  Lawson  Boule  de  Nanteuil 

A.  K.  Williams  John  Hopper 

Boule  de  Neige  la  Ville  de  Bruxelles 

Olga  MarLx  Lanei 

Blairi  No.  2  and  several  others. 

I  attribute  their  fine  leafage  and  blooms  to 
having  given  them  a  large  supply  of  farmyard 
manure.  Only  one  or  two  were  protected  with 
Ferns  through  the  winter,  but  all  were  well 
mulched,  and  the  mulching  was  dug  in  in  April. 
I  pruned  about  the  12th  of  that  month,  and  have 
ably  lost  a  few.  I  have  never  disbudded  any  of 
my  Roses,  and  they  are  perfect  in  form  and  size. 
1  have  no  diseased  leaves  or  green  fly,  and  I  have 
not  watered  them.  I  have  no  glass ;  our  soil  is 
light  and  sandy,  and  we  suffer  most  from  west 
winds.  C.  A.  Clarke. 

Achareidh,  Kairn. 
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THE     GARDEN 


Flowei^_Garden. 

SINGLE    CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

I  HAVE  been  trying  for  some  time  to  bring  these 
into  favour,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
at  oiirnestautumn  showssome  of  tliese  single  types 
will  be  produced  ;  at  all  events  those  interested  in 
the  matter  may  be  glad  to  know  that  at  least  one 
society  has  made  a  start  in  this  direction.     I  refer 
to  special  prizes  offered  by  the  Borough  of  Hackney 
Society,  or  more  properly  the  National  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society,  the  show  of  which  will  take  place 
in   the    Royal  Aquarium,   Westminster.    I  shall 
be    very    glad    to    receive    or  give   any    infor- 
mation  I    can   relating    to   single     Chrysanthe- 
mums—  of    course    I    mean    the    true     autumn 
flowering  species,  and  in  no  way  refer  to  annuals. 
There  is  one  item  in  the  remarks  respecting  these 
in  The  Garden  last  week  (p.  564)  that  is  likely 
to  mislead,  that  is.  Peach  Venus  being  called  a  late 
flowering  Chrysanthemum.  It  is  an  early  November 
flowerer,  and  always  in  time  for  the  very  earliest 
shows.  Its  late  blooming  last  season  was  simply  a 
freak ;  many    others   also    bloomed     late,     even 
Elaine  was  to  be  seen  in  February.  This  late  bloom- 
ing is   caused   either  by   the  usual  buds    being 
destroyed  and  new  stem  growth   made,   or    by 
suckers  starting  earlier  than  usual,  ripening,  and 
then  blooming ;  moreover,  the  plants  may  have 
been  cut  down  too  late,  all  of  which  might  happen 
in  the  case  of  any  other   Chrysanthemum,  and 
therefore  no  criterion  that  Peach  Venus  is  a  na- 
turally late  variety.     Princess  Teck  is  a  far  supe- 
rior flower  in  every  shape  and  way,  and  so  is  Hero 
of   Stoke  Newington.      Both  these  varieties  are 
from  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks  later  than  the 
Venus  family,  and  even  these  two  may  always  be 
seen  at  November  exhibitions.     Late  Chrysanthe- 
mums are  those  that  are  naturally  late,  and  not 
plants  thrown  back  either  through  faulty  culture 
or  being  struck  late,  or  some  circumstance  such 
as  has  been  just  recorded.    I  have  called  attention 
to  this,  as  many  enquiries  have  been  made  as  to 
late-flowering  Chrysanthemums,  and  misleading 
replies  given.     Really  valuable  late  flowers  can  be 
had  naturally  from   such  varieties  as  virginale, 
James  Laing,  Snowdrop,  graudiflorum,  La  Sceptre, 
Toulousaine,  Princess  Teck,  and  Hero  of   Stoke 
Newington.  N.  Davis. 

Warner  Road,  Cambemell. 


Ked,  •white,  and  blue  near  Tenby.— 

In  a  field  near  this  town,  with  a  slight  slope  to  the 
south,  is  the  most  beautiful  colour  effect  I  ever 
saw.  The  farmer  fondly  hopes  to  raise  a  crop  of 
Oats,  but  these  are  out-topped  by  three  kinds  of 
wild  flowers — Echium vulgare,  Lychnisvespertina, 
and  Papaver  Rhasas.  In  some  parts  of  the  field 
one  colour  slightly  predominates  over  the  other 
two ;  here  the  white,  there  the  blue  ;  in  another 
place  the  scarlet.  It  is  just  as  if  the  three  kinds  of 
seed  had  been  sown  broadcast,  but  not  evenly 
mixed.  The  glare  of  colour  is  simply  dazzling. 
No  garden  bedding  that  I  ha  ve  ever  seen  came  any- 
where nearitforeffect.  It  is  worth  goinga  very  long 
journey  to  see  it.  Theplants  average  2  feet  high. 
The  field  is  between  Tenby  and  Penally.— W.  T., 
Tonhridge. 

Mignonette. — Few,  perhaps,  would  care  to 
dibble  out  small  plants  of  Mignonette,  as  in  most 
cases  the  seed  germinates  quickly  and  abundantly 
in  the  open  ground,  but  here,  where  the  soil  is 
cold  and  stiff,  I  cannot  always  insure  a  good 
plant  from  seed  sown  outdoors,  and  therefore  it  is 
a  rule  with  us  to  sow  some  under  glass,  and  when 
the  plants  are  strong  enough  to  handle  and  have 
been  somewhat  hardened  off,  to  dibble  them  out 
into  well-prepared  ground  at  about  15  inches 
apart.  For  the  first  fortnight  the  plants  seem  to 
grow  smaller  and  almost  to  disappear,  but  when  a 
start  is  made  the  growth  is  remarkable,  and  the 
floral  development  later  on  is  of  the  finest.  Such 
plants  are  now  12  inches  high  and  as  much 
through,  but  in  a  few  weeks  they  will  cover  every 
inch  of  ground,  and  might  well  want  even  more 
room.  I  grow  only  the  Giant  White,  and,  sown 
this  season  in  pots  for  comparison  with  five  other 


strains,  it  ^s  the  most  robust  in  growth,  and  pro- 
duces good  spikes  of  bloom.  The  new  golden  is 
a  novelty,  and  to  those  fond  of  a  yellow  Migno- 
nette it  is  worthy  of  culture,  but  the  spikes  are 
short  and  not  thrown  out  in  good  long  stems,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  good  white-fiowered  kind.  For  pot 
culture,  perhaps  one  of  the  more  compact-habited 
forms,  such  as  the  hybrid  spiral  or  pyramidalis,  is 
best,  but  for  general  garden  culture  I  prefer  the 
free-growing,  spreading,  large-flowered  white  form. 
Pew  annuals  are  longer  lived  and  perform  better 
service  in  the  garden  than  Mignonette,  for,  begin- 
ning to  bloom  in  June,  it  will  continue  to  fiower 
freely  up  to  the  end  of  October,  and,  if  the  winter 
so  far  is  mild  and  fair,  even  on  to  the  end  of  No- 
vember. A  few  sprays  of  Mignonette  are  ever  wel- 
come, and  serve  to  add  a  sweet  perfume  to  flowers 
that,  if  more  gay,  are  at  least  less  pleasantly  odor 
ous.— A.  D. 

Hairbell    and   Bluebell.— Permit    me    to 

say  that  it  is  the  Hairbell  (Campanula  rotundi- 
folia)  that  is  almost  universally  known  in  Scot- 
land as  the  Bluebell,  and  not  the  wild  or  Wood 
Hyacinth  (Agraphis  nutans),  as  stated  by  "  A.  H." 
in  The  Garden  (p.  523).  I  am  well  aware  that 
out  of  Scotland  the  Wood  Hyacinth  is  generally 
recognised  as  the  Scottish  Bluebell,  and  I  have 
frequently  been  referred  to  regarding  the  matter, 
and  as  frequently  corrected  the  error.  I  have  fre- 
quently found  white  varieties  of  both  Hairbell 
and  Wood  Hyacinth,  and  in  one  case  last  season 
I  was  delighted  to  meet  with  a  large  patch  of  the 
former  in  full  bloom,  and  not,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  mixed  up  with  the  normal  form. — A.  D. 
Webstee,  Llandegai,  Bangor. 

When  to  sow  biennials. — A  correspon- 
dent advises  the  sowing  of  biennials  now — advice 
so  far  useful  because  it  is  better  to  sow  late  than 
never,  but  so  far  from  sowing  now  I  am  just  plant- 
ing out  strong  plants  of  Canterbury  Bells,  Sweet 
Williams,  Foxgloves,  and  Antirrhinums,  and  shall 
have  Columbines,  Stocks,  Honesty,  and  various 
other  things  ready  to  plant  the  moment  spare 
ground  can  be  had  for  them,  and  I  have  put  out 
Wallflowers  some  time.  I  find,  however,  that  in 
the  case  of  small-seeded  plants  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  sow  under  glass,  because  our  soil  is 
not  one  that  favours  the  germination  of  such 
plants  as  Foxgloves,  Canterbury  Bells,  and  Antirr- 
hinums, but  Stocks,  Wallflowers,  and  Honesty  do 
very  well  sown  in  the  open.  I  prefer  to  get 
plants  of  all  these  things  out  early;  indeed,  it  is 
so  seldom  that  Snapdragons  will  winter  as  old 
plants,  that  I  sow  in  September  and  winter  in  a 
frame,  or  else  sow  very  early  in  spring  in  order  to 
get  plants  to  bloom  freely  the  first  year.  Pentste- 
mons  also  are  sown  early  with  the  tender  annuals 
under  glass,  and  these  are  now  out  and  well 
established  to  bloom  in  the  autumn.  In  many  cases 
when  biennials  are  sown  late  the  best  forms  of 
the  plants  are  not  seen.  Canterbury  Bells  and 
Foxgloves,  for  instance,  are  mere  shadows  of  what 
they  are  if  sown  early,  and  the  plants  have  ample 
time  to  get  strong  ere  winter  sets  in.  With  such 
things  as  Sweet  Williams,  also,  it  is  often  all  the 
difference  between  a  plant  producing  ten  or  twelve 
trusses  of  bloom  and  one  or  two  only.  I  have  a 
large  mass  of  these  plants  now  in  bloom  that  are 
such  a  perfect  thicket  of  stems  and  flowers  a  cat 
can  hardly  crawl  about  in  it,  and  that  is  the  way  to 
have  a  good  show  of  biennials,  no  matter  what 
they  are. — A.  D. 


Aster  alpinus.— This  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  desirable  of  all  the  perennial  Asters,  and  I 
am  surprised  that  Mr.  Dod  finds  it  a  diflicult  one 
to  deal  with.  It  flowers  early  in  June  with  ns, 
and  grows  quite  freely.  We  managed  it  well  in 
our  light  soil  at  Loxford  Hall.  I  have  planted  it 
out  here  and  it  is  growing  very  freely  indeed.  It 
ought  to  be  propagated  annually.  Each  plant 
will  make  from  six  to  a  dozen.  I  tear  the 
plants  up  into  single  bits,  and  each  of  them  has  a 
good  tuft  of  roots  attached  to  it.  Mr.  Dod  should 
try  potting  about  f.ve  of  these  in  a  6  inch  pot,  in 
light  soil,  and  keeping  the  pots  in  a  frame  until 
the  plants  are  established.  Some  of  them  may 
then  be  planted  out,  and  the  others  should  be 
wintered  in  pots  ;  indeed,  I  find  that  they  flower 
well  in  pots,  and  that  they  are  very  pretty  in  the 
greenhouse.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  propagate 
this  Aster. —  J.  Douglas. 


Fruit  Garden. 

MARKET  FRUITS  AND  MARKET  PRICES. 
The  hard,  uneatable  Peaches  referred  to  by  Mr. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


Monstrous  Foxglove  (Braj/).— The  fusion  of  several 
flowers  at  the  top  of  the  spike  is  not  an  unusual  occurrence, 
though  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  such  a  large  percentage 
of  yi)ur  seedlings  sliould,  as  you  state,  partake  of  that 
character. 

Stocks  —I  warmly  second  Mr.  Muir's  recommendation 
in  The  Gafden  of  the  23rd  of  June  to  cultivate  Stocks 
—"lavish  stocks  tliat  scent  the  garden  round."  I  have 
had  tliem  in  bloom  in  the  greatest  profusion  for  months 
past.  They  weathered  the  cold  winter  and  cutting  east 
winds  unprotected,  and  are  now  as  densely  clothed  with 
bloom  as  they  well  could  be.— A.  (}.,  Mid-Scotland. 


Gilbert  (p.  530,  Vol.  XXIII.)  are  sent  to  market  in 
that  condition  simply  because  no  mode  of  packing 
has  yet  been  devised  that  will  convey  really  ripe 
Peaches  to  market  without  a  blemish.     Messrs. 
Webber  have  given  prizes  for  the  best  modes  of 
packing,  but  they  do  not  give  the  best  prices  for 
really  ripe,  eatable  Peaches  sent  to  them  for  dis- 
posal, for  although  they  might  reach  them  appa- 
rently as  fresh  as  when   gathered,   they   would 
show  blemishes  and  bruises  the  next  day.   "  Pere- 
grine "  says    truly    (p.    586)  that   Oranges   are 
the  most  delicious  fruits  in  season  in  May  and 
June,    but    they    are    not    so    when    first    sent 
over  to  this  country  ;  then  they  are  acid,  but  they 
ripen  in  time, thanks  to  their  thick  rind.  Our  home- 
grown fruits  are,  however,  not  so  accommodating, 
and  we  have  yet  much  room  for  improvement  in 
our  market  management.     I  have  faith  in  our 
home  growers  being  able  to  supply  anything  for 
which  there  is  a  demand  at  a  reasonable  price  ;  but 
fancy  prices,  such  as  Strawberries  from  out  of  doors 
at  12s.  per  lb.,  are  out  of  the  question.     In  this  lo- 
cality, whence  they  are  sent  by  thetruckload,  they 
are  now  barely  paying  market  expenses,  fruit  fit  for 
exhibition  being  hawked  in  the  streets  at  3d.  per 
quart.     The  good  crops  which  we  have  this  season 
will,  however,  make  the  year  fairly  remunerative, 
as  the  earliest  and  latest  fruits  will  fetch  higher 
prices.     I  cannot  agree  with  "  Peregrine  "  that 
worthless  fruit  will  do  for  market,  for,  although 
the  general  public  has  little  chance  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  really  good  fruit,  it  is  surprising 
how    soon    the    best    samples    sent    to    market 
are  picked  out  of    the  mass  of    inferior    ones. 
Happily,  too,  the  taste  for  gardening  is  spreading. 
Here  we  have  whole  fields  of  arable  land  let  out 
in  little  patches  of  a  few  rods  each,  and  the  clean- 
liness and  luxuriant  aspect  of  the  crops  speak 
well  for  the  cultivation.    It  is  a  cheering  sight  to 
see  working  men  employing  their  leisure  hours  in 
their  gardens  and  carrying  home  a  good  supply  of 
vegetables  of  their  own  growth.     Fruit  culture  in 
time  will  follow,  and  many  will  grow  their  own 
supplies  ;  but  in  the  interest  of  those  who  must  al- 
ways [be  dependent  on  the  market  let  us  hope 
that  no  effort  will  be  spared  to  lighten  the  bur- 
dens on  land  in  the  shape  of  taxes,  both  ordinary 
and  extraordinary.     These  removed,  or  at  least 
lessened,  private  competition  will  in  time  do  the 
rest.    If  appearances  are  placed  before  flavour,  it 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  growers,  who  spare  no  effort 
to  get  the  very  best  varieties  with  which  to  supply 
the    market.     Frontignan    Grapes    or  any  other 
sorts  that  have  flavour  only  to  recommend  them 
are  out  of  the  question.     Market  fruits  must  be 
the  best  of  their  kinds,  both  as  to  crop  and  look 
under  ordinary  circumstances. — J.  Groom,  Goqiort. 

"  Hard,  poisonous  Peaches,  that  can  neither 

be  eaten  nor  bruised,  and  the  worst  kinds  of 
Grapes  badly  ripened,"  are  said  by  "  Peregrine  " 
(p.  586)  to  be  what  can  be  purchased  by  those 
who  depend  upon  the  market  alone  for  their  fruit 
supply,    Is  it  not  a  fact,  then,  that  an  -immense 
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amount  of  capital  and  some  o£  the  best  talent  in 
the  gardening  world  are  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  fruits  for  market  ?  Moreover,  are  not 
some  of  the  best  fruits  that  can'be  produced  in  the 
largest  private  establishments  in  the  country  sent 
to  market  ?  It  does  not  pay  to  grow  the  worst 
kinds  of  Grapes  or  Peaches  for  market.  The 
Grapes  to  be  found  in  Coveut  Garden  and  other 
large  markets  at  the  present  time  are  princi- 
pally Black  Hamburgh"  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 
Are  these  the  worst  kinds  of  Grapes  ?  The  princi- 
pal Teaches  are  Royal  George,  Grosse  Mignonne, 
and  Bellegarde,  and  one  large  Peach  of  these  is 
worth  more  than  twenty  badly  grown  and  badly 
ripened  ones.  Why  ?  Because  a  discerning  public 
knows  a  good  article  when  it  sees  it.  There  is 
plenty  of  bad  fruit  sent  to  market  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  fetch  something ;  but  growers  soon 
discover  to  their  cost  that  it  does  not  pay  to  send 
bad  fruit  to  market.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
good  and  bad  teas  in  the  market,  but  those  who 
can  afford  it  pay  the  best  price  and  get  the  best 
article — a  rule  which  also  applies  to  fruit.  I  went 
to  Covent  Garden  for  some  Strawberries  a  few 
weeks  ago.  I  could  have  purchased  them  at  a 
shilling  a  pound,  but  I  wanted  the  best,  and  paid 
five  shillings  a  pound  for  them,  and  they  were  as 
fine  examples  of  Sir  J.  Paxton  as  ever  graced  an 
exhibition  table.  When  I  want  to  purchase  good 
fruit  of  any  kind  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  obtaining  it.  It  is  very  dear,  but,  to  speak  the 
truth,  it  is  often  cheaper  than  we  can  grow  it  in 
our  own  gardens,  and  I  can  purchase  as  good  fruit 
as  I  can  grow,  let  me  do  my  best.  Such  state- 
ments as  those  made  by  "  Peregrine  "  on  this  sub- 
ject are  not  borne  out  by  facts. — J.  Douglas, 
Ilford,  UsseJ!.      

STRAWBERRY  CULTURE  IN  FRAMES. 

After  reading  "  J.  C.  C.'s  "  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  feel  tempted  to  give  my  own  experience  in 
this  matter.  Indeed,  I  cannot  think  that  your 
correspondent  has  been  successful  in  growing 
first-rate  fruit  on  the  system  which  he  recom- 
mends. I,  however,  do  not  mean  to  say  that  good 
fruits  cannot  be  grown  in  pits  or  frames  planted 
out.  I  admit  that  at  once ;  it  is  the  preparation 
of  the  plants  and  the  time  of  planting  them  out 
with  which  I  find  fault.  In  the  first  place,  if  the 
plants  are  pegged  out  from  the  runners  in  the 
open  ground,  however  carefully  they  are  lifted, 
they  receive  a  check,  and  a  serious  one ;  but  when 
they  have  to  be  lifted  twice,  the  chances  against 
their  doing  well  are  greatly  increased.  Moreover, 
I  cannot  conceive  why  the  planting  is  deferred  so 
late  as  the  1st  of  March  ;  at  that  date  this  year  our 
plants  had  made  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
new  growth.  May  I  ask  "  J.  C.  C."  if  he  really 
has  been  successful  in  cultivating  Strawbeixies 
in  that  way  1  Nearly  twenty  years  ago,  when  the 
late  Mr.  Rivers  was  writing  strongly  in  favour  of 
"  ground  vineries "  (inverted  triangular  glass 
troughs,  under  whicli  the  vine  rods  were  pegged 
down  on  the  ground,  and  also  the  laterals,  which 
were  trained  right  and  left  on  slates),  I  tried  the 
system  and  found  that  we  grew  good  Black  Ham- 
burghs,  but  not  quite  so  good  as  we  could  in  ordinary 
vineries,  and  therefore  the  system  was  abandoned. 
I,  however,  found  that  the  glass  ridges  in  question 
were  well  adapted  for  Strawberries,  and  the 
system  which  I  then  adopted  I  would  strongly  re- 
commend. The  runners,  I  found,  should  be  taken 
earlj' ;  now  is  the  time.  Whatever  quantitj-  of 
plants  may  be  required,  an  equal  number  of  3-inch 
pots  should  be  filled  with  good  rich  loam,  and  the 
runners  should  be  pegged  firmly  on  to  them.  In 
two  or  three  weeks  they  will  be  rooted  sufficiently 
to  be  removed  from  the  parent  plants,  and  in  a 
■week  longer  they  will  be  quite  ready  to  plant  out 
permanently.  Any  further  removal  would  be  need- 
less and  positively  injurious.  They  must  of  course 
be  planted  so  that  the  liglits  can  be  placed  over 
them  as  soon  as  severe  winter  weather  sets  in,  not 
sooner.  The  plants  do  best  fully  exposed  while 
making  their  growth.  After  the  lights  are  placed 
over  them  they  give  no  further  trouble.  They  are 
placed  on  a  single  layer  of  loose  bricks,  and  a 
small  hole  is  left  at  each  end  close  to  the  apex  of 


the  roof,  which  provides  sufficient  ventilation, 
whereas  ordinary  frames  and  pits  require  daily  at- 
tention in  this  respect;  still,  if  frames  were 
preferred,  it  would  be  easy  enough  to  plant 
the  ground  in  a  different  way,  and  then 
when  the  time  came  to  cover  the  plants  the  frames 
could  be  placed  over  them,  and,  if  too  deep,  they 
could  be  let  into  the  ground — an  easier  and  less  ex- 
pensive way  than  filling  them  up  with  soil.  To 
grow  really  good  Strawberries  the  plants  must  be 
in  a  position  freely  exposed  to  air  and  light,  and 
these  conditions  are  better  secured  in  ground 
vineries  than  in  lean-to  pits  or  frames.  After  all 
has  been  said  and  done,  however,  as  regards 
Strawberry  cultivation  under  glass,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that 

Pot  culture  is  best  when  the  plants  can  be 
properly  attended  to.  The  runners  should  be 
layered  in  small  pots,  as  has  just  been  recom- 
mended ;  when  well  established,  we  pot  them 
firmly  in  good  rich  loam,  the  well  decayed  top 
spit  from  a  Grass  field,  to  which  has  been  added  a 
fourth  part  of  rotten  stable  manure,  and  6-inch 
pots  are  better  than  larger  or  smaller  ones  in 
which  to  grow  and  fruit  the  plants.  During  their 
growth  they  ought  to  be  well  exposed  to  the  air. 
Select  an  open  space  of  ground,  make  it  level,  and 
then  tread  it  over  until  it  is  quite  firm.  We  take 
the  trouble  to  lay  a  lot  of  bricks  over  the  surface, 
and  a  plant  stands  on  each  brick,  sufficient  space 
being  allowed  to  prevent  the  leaves  from  being 
drawn  up.  Plants  placed  on  bricks  in  an  open 
position  and  well  supplied  with  water  form  very 
firm  and  large  crowns  by  the  end  of  the  season, 
and  thus  compare  favourably  with  those  not  so 
treated. 

Varieties. — We  still  grow  the  old  Black  Prince 
to  come  in  early,  and  this  season  we  had  some 
really  good  fruit  from  it  very  early  in  the  year. 
Keen's  Seedling  is  not  much  behind  it,  and  when 
well  grown  is  a  splendid  early  Strawberry ;  for 
very  early  forcing  it  is  much  better  than  President, 
although  this  last  named  sort  is  by  far  the  best  to 
succeed  it,  not  being  so  liable  to  mildew  as  Sir  J. 
Paxton,  although  the  latter  is  the  best  looking 
fruit  and  not  behind  it  in  flavour.  We  also  grow 
to  come  in  later  British  Queen,  which  when  well 
managed  is  truly  the  queen  of  Strawberries ; 
and  lastly  Loxford  Hall  Seedling,  the  dwarfest 
variety  we  have,  but  very  prolific  and  useful,  be- 
cause it  is  so  late.  J.  Douglas. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


FORESTRY  FOR  JULY. 

Examine  young  'grafted  plants,''remove  'all  ["sur- 
perfluous  stock  growths,  and  commence  to  bud 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs.  Young  seedling 
Hollies  may  still  be  planted  out,  care  being  taken 
to  water  and  shade  sufficiently  if  exposed  to  the 
sun.  Weeding  and  cleaning  seedling  and  trans- 
planted material  will  require  immediate  and  con- 
stant attention,  and  even  in  cases  in  which  few 
weeds  appear,  by  running  the  hoe  over  the  ground 
the  increased  growth  of  the  plants  will  amply  re- 
pay the  trouble.  Clean  ornamental  shrubberies 
and  plantations,  and  if  necessary  renew  the 
mulching  about  the  roots  of  recently  planted  trees. 
Ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  supported  by  stakes 
must  be  examined  to  see  that  the  ties  are  not 
getting  too  tight ;  any  Bramble  or  other  under- 
growth likely  to  damage  young  plantations  should 
be  cut  away.  Keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  the  Pine- 
leaf  caterpillar,  the  first  broods  of  which  appear 
in  June  and  July,  and  the  second  in  the  end  of 
August.  They  feed  in  groups,  and  when  observed 
the  branch  should  be  cut  off  and  the  progeny 
destroyed.  About  the  end  of  this  month  the 
pupae  of  the  Pine-destroying  beetle  (Hylurgus 
piniperda)  will  be  full  fed,  when  they  will  emerge 
from  their  subcortical  burrows,  and  attack  the 
leaders  and  branches  of  healthy  trees.  If  possible 
detect  and  destroy  them  before  they  reach  the 
pith.  Continue  to  prune  deciduous  forest  trees 
as  recommended  last  month,  i.e.,  by  cutting  off  all 
double  leaders,  and  pruning  back  any  rambling 
side  branches  ;  cut  clean  and  smooth  in  order  to 
prevent  the  lodgment  of  water.  Hedges  may 
now  be  clipped.  Oak  plantations  thinned  during 
the  barking  season  should  have  the  timber  and 
branches  removed  as  soon  as  possible ;  all  drains 
should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  out  and  everything 
left  in  an  orderly  manner.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  month  all  roads  likely  to  be  used  for  shooting 
purposes  should  be  put  in  proper  order  by  cutting 
down  all  surface  herbage  with  the  scythe,  and 
any  straggling  branches  that  may  be  in  the  way 
should  be  cut  back.  Prepare  ground  for  autumn 
planting  by  draining  and  fencing.  See  that  all 
fences  are  in  thorough  repair,  and  gates  in  good 
order.  J.  B.  AVebstek. 


DYING  CEDAR  TREE. 


Ne'W  Strawberry. — Fruits  of  a  new  seed- 
ling Strawberry  have  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr. 
Laxton,  who  has  raised  it  by  intercrossing  Crown 
Prince  and  Excelsior.  The  name  of  this  new  sort 
is  The  Captain.  Mr.  Laxton  states  that  it  fruits 
as  early  as  Marguerite,  and  continues  to  bear 
until  late  in  September,  yielding  but  very  few 
small  fruits.  The  fruits  sent  are  above  the  average 
in  size,  conical  and  regular  in  shape,  and  good  in 
colour  and  flavour.  If,  as  Mr.  Laxton  states,  it  is 
a  late  autumn  fruiter,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  an 
acquisition. 

Standard  Peaches. — An  article  in  the  Field 
last  week  strongly  recommends  those  about  to 
erect  Peach  houses  to  discard  lean-to  houses,  and 
what  I  may  call  the  flat  system  of  training  and 
substitute  for  them  specially  constructed  span- 
roofed  houses,  something  like  the  letter  U  inverted, 
standard  trees  being  planted  instead  of  the  ordi- 
nary trained  ones.  As  far  as  I  can  understand,  the 
writer  claimsfor  this  method  double  the  quantity  of 
fruit  and  no  trouble  as  regards  tieing  and  training, 
two  powerful  arguments  in  favour  of  standards.  No 
idea  can  be  formed  of  the  amount  of  work  needed 
during  the  season  in  a  good-sized  Peach  house  ex- 
cept by  those  who  have  had  it  to  do.  The  writer 
recommends  the  plan  for  late  crops.  As  far  as  I 
can  judge,  however,  he  has  not  grown  them  himself 
on  that  plan  except  as  an  experiment ;  but  would 
he  do  so  if  he  had  an  opportunity  ?  If  any  Peach 
grower  who  has  tried  the  two  systems  will  kindly 
state  his  experience  in  regard  to  this  question, 
I  shall  be  greatly  indebted  to  him.  —  R.  L. 
McTntosh,  Tkc>  Abbey,  Great  Orimsbtj. 


My  reply  to  "  B.  P.  0."  would  be,  dying  of  star- 
vation and  smotheration,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
coin  a  word.  It  may  do  something  more  effective 
than  a  commoner  expression  to  stop  the  most 
prevalent  cause  of  the  disfigurement  and  destruc- 
tion of  trees.  How  is  a  Cedar  with  a  girth  of 
over  1.3  feet  expected  to  continue  green  and 
flourishing  with  a  young  Fir  nudging  it  at  only 
It  feet  distance?  probably  two  other  trees  may 
be  almost  equally  near.  Shades  of  Lebanon  !  is  it 
any  wonder  that  the  giant  Cedar  that  is  refused 
room  for  the  due  development  of  its  noble  limbs 
pines,  lingers,  dies  at  last  in  consequence.  And 
then  what-a  mockery  of  its  grand  native  moun- 
tains is  the  miserable  paltry  mound  4  feet  high 
and  10  feet  through.  Could  any  device  be  more 
skilfully  devised  to  starve  the  unfortunate 
Cedar  than  to  perch  it  on  the  top  of  such  a 
hillock?  Little  wonder  the  poor  starved  roots 
have  raised  their  pinched  extremities  out  of 
the  impoverished  earth  into  the  air.  This  is 
their  expressive  and  telling  way  of  informing  all 
concerned  that  their  larder  is  empty.  Most  of  the 
good  things  that  it  contained  were  no  doubt  on  the 
surface,  and  were  skimmed,  as  cream  off  milk,  some 
thirty  years  ago  when  the  lawn  was  lowered  ;  and 
it  is  a  marvel  that  the  tree  has  lived  so  long  on  a 
'thin  layer  of  poor  soil  on  chalk.  The  wonder 
grows  when  it  is  noted  that  the  roots  that  have  so 
long  maintained  the  unequal  struggle  for  life  have 
not  only  been  deprived  of  solid  food,  but  likewise 
of  water.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  contrivance 
could  be  more  skilfully  devised  for 

Shedding  off  all  the  rain  that  would  have 
plentifully  nourished  the  roots  than  the  placing 
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the  latter  on  a  mound  i  feet  high  and  40  feet  in 
ciroumferenoe.  The  mound  becomes  the  more 
mischievous  when  crowned  with  a  Cedar  tree, 
the  limbs  and  branches  of  which  in  a  state 
of  health  being  almost  as  semi-impenetrable 
as  an  umbrella.  One  can  but  wonder  when 
or  how  those  parched  roots  could  have  bad 
their  last  nourishing  draught  of  water.  The 
tree  is  no  doubt  suffering  from  thirst,  starva- 
tion, and  suffocation  ;  if  so,  then  the  remedies  are 
simple.  Give  it  room  to  breathe  and  plenty  to  eat 
and  drink,  clear  awa)'  everything  within  40  feet 
or  50  feet  of  its  bole,  then  proceed  to  cover  the 
mound  with  9  inches  or  a  foot  in  thickness  of 
good  maiden  loam.  These  may  be  called  the  per- 
manent medicines,  but  sorrething  more  special 
should  also  be  done,  and  this  special  treatment 
may  not  need  to  be  repeated.  It  is  this,  irrigate 
rather  than  merely  water  the  roots  of  the  Cedar, 
so  far  as  the  mound  or  overshadowing  top  extends. 
If  there  are  any  roots  beyond  this  limit,  which  is 
hardly  likely,  they  will  not  need  special  or  drastic 
measures.  Convert  the  mound  into  a  hollow 
basin  with  the  bole  for  its  centre,  and  keep  that 
basin  full  of  water  for  at  least  a  week.  Care 
must  be  taken  by  firmly  ramming  the  soil  against 
the  side  of  the  mound  or  by  forming  a  puddled 
wall  of  clay  to  prevent  the  water  escaping  by 
the  sides  and  to  force  it  through  among  the 
roots.  Such  a  root  flooding  will  not  only  satisfy 
their  water  wants,  but  destroy  the  root  fungus 
that  will  almost  certainly  have  sprung  up  and 
flourished  as  the  result  of  their  long  drought. 
When  the 

Root  eun  has  thus  been  thoroughly  soaked, 
an  ordinary  watering  occasionally  in  dry  weather 
will  suffice.  Hence  the  whole  of  the  soil  or  other 
material  used  to  force  the  water  through  the  dry 
mound  may  be  removed,  with  the  exception  of 
the  top  dressing  to  be  left  as  food  :  the  latter  may 
be  renewed  every  alternate  or  third  year,  and  if 
in  applying  it  it  is  kept  thicker  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  mound  the  latter  will  finally  disappear,  and 
the  spectacle  of  perching  Cedars  atop  of  hay — 
nay,  I  beg  pardon,  soil  cocks — by  the  sides  of 
public  roads  will  no  longer  be  seen  or  heard  of. — 
D.  T.  FiBH. 

The  Cedar  above  alluded  to  is  probably 

starved.  Judging  by  the  description  given  of  it, 
such  must  be  the  case.  If  the  lawn  was  levelled 
some  thirty  years  ago,  leaving  the  tree  standing 
en  a  small  mound  above  the  surrounding  ground, 
unless  the  roots  found  congenial  soil  downwards, 
which  is  not  always  the  case,  after  that  of  the 
mound  was  exhausted,  it  would  fall  into  ill  health 
and  ultimately  die.  The  fact  of  the  roots  forcing 
their  way  above  ground  would  favour  the  supposi- 
tion that  they  were  in  search  of  food  not  to  be 
obtained  below.  Under  such  circumstances  I 
would  recommend  the  removal  of  some  of  the 
surface  soil  where  it  could  be  done  without  injur- 
ing the  roots,  and  the  application  of  a  liberal 
coating  of  good  maiden  loam  in  which  fresh  roots 
could  be  made.  Even  with  this  attention  it  is 
probable  the  tree  will  die,  but  if  carried  out  care- 
fully a  chance  of  succeeding  will  be  given  it — 
i.e.,  if  decay  has  not  gone  too  far. — Alpha. 


S7T021T  1\^0TES.— TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


ORCHIDS. 


Pyrus  Maulei.— Of  Maule's  Pyrus  it  may  safely  lie 
said  that  its  season  of  floweriug  is  spread  over  a  longer 
period  than  that  of  any  other,  except  it  he  P.  japonica. 
A  specimen  of  it  was  in  flower  early  in  the  spring,  and  on 
June  15  there  were  several  perfect  flowers  on  it,  which  havei 
however,  since  dropped.  This  is  so  beautiful  and  florifercus 
a  shrub,  that  it  certainly  ought  to  be  in  every  collection, 
however  small  — Ai  pha 

Rhododendron  fastuoEum  fl.  pi.  —  Of  this 
"J.C.C'says,  "It  is  a  fine  weatlier  flower,  a  little  rain 
spoiling  its  beauty  and  causing  it  to  fall  quickly."  Here  it 
proves  itself  quite  the  contrary.  During  a  week's  unin" 
terrupted  rain  and  fog  lately,  which  caused  many  Roses 
and  nearly  all  the  Ehododendrons  left  in  bloom  to  rot,  this 
variety  bore  it  bravely— in  fact,  came  through  nearly  untar- 
nished, and  it  here  remains  in  perfection  double  as  long 
as  any  other,— J.  M.,  Charmouth,  Dorset. 


Choice  MasdevalUas.— Some  flowers  of  the 
following  pretty  species  of  Masdevallia  have  been 
sent  us  by  Mr.  E.  Harvey,  Aigburth,  Liverpool. 
Among  the  varieties  of  M  Harryana  there  are  the 
splendid  Bull's  Blood  variety,  still  rather  uncom- 
mon, and  another  equally  as  fine  is  named  splen- 
dens.  It  has  larger  flowers  than  the  Bull's  Blood 
variety,  and  the  colour  more  resembles  that  of 
coerulescens.  M.  iguea  pallida  is  a  very  distinct  va- 
riety, with  pale  orange  coloured  flowers,  a  dif- 
ferent tint  to  that  of  the  type.  Flowers  are  also 
sent  of  the  new  and  rare  Masdevallia  rosea,  which, 
however,  is  not  so  beautiful  as  either  Harryana  or 
Lindeni,  but  far  more  floriferous.  A  very  fine 
variety  of  M.  Shuttleworthi  is  sent,  likewise  of  the 
very  singular  M.  Nycterinia,  the  curious  little 
Wagneri,  and  M.  Normani,  a  rare  species  with 
attenuated  tail-like  sepals  of  a  dull  white,  and  a 
body  of  chocolate  brown,  the  whole  shifiing  as  if 
varnished. 

Oncidium  janeiriense. — Of  thissomewhat 
uncommon  species  Mr.  Harvey  sends  from  bis  col- 
lection at  Aigburth,  Liverpool,  some  good  flowers. 
It  is  in  the  way  of  0.  sphacelatum,  the  lip  of  the 
flower  being  of  a  clear  chrome-yellow,  while  the 
sepals  and  petals  are  barred  with  chocolate  on  a 
yellow  ground.  Mr.  Harvey  also  sends  flowers  of 
the  pretty  little  Dendrobium  transparens,  a  lovely 
plant  when  profusely  flowered  ;  also  a  fine  form 
of  O.  cirrhosum,  remarkable  for  the  long-tailed 
and  twisted  sepals  and  distinct  markings  of  the 
flower. 

iSerapias  neglecta.— Eegarding  your  note 
as  to  the  hardiness  of  this  Orchid,  I  may  state  that 
this  species,  as  well  as  S.  cordigera,  have  been 
planted  out  here  for  the  past  year  without  protec- 
tion of  any  kind,  and  do  not  seem  to  have  suffered 
in  the  least,  although  at  times  the  frost  was  pretty 
severe.  Both  are  in  full  flower  at  present,  and 
very  interesting,  on  account  of  their  deep  colours 
and  peculiarly  shaped  lip,  which  is  different  in 
this  Orchid  from  any  I  have  y^t  seen.  S.  neglecta 
is  a  very  rare  plant,  bearing  flowers  of  a  deep  claret 
colour,  not  unlike  those  of  S.  lingua,  but  differing 
from  that  species  in  having  a  long,  hanging  lip 
with  a  hairy  disc.  The  heart-shaped  Serapias,  8. 
cordigera,  has  much  smaller  and  lighter  coloured 
flowers,  the  lip  being  heart-shaped  and  of  a 
greenish  yellow  colour,  which  contrasts  strangely 
with  the  outer  portions,  these  being  of  a  bright 
scarlet.  This  Orchid  is  a  native  of  fine  woods  and 
hilly  pastures  throughout  the  whole  Mediterranean 
coast  except  Egypt,  and  it  succeeds  well  here 
planted  in  calcareous  loam  in  a  shady  position. — 
A.  D.  Webster. 


.  EECENT  PLANT  POKTEAITS. 

Oncidium  concoloe  {Illustration  Horticole, 
plate  487). — A  very  handsome  Orchid,  with  large 
deep  canary  coloured  flowers.  It  is  indigenous 
to  the  mountain  ranges  of  Brazil. 

iMrATiBNS  SuLTANi  {Ilhintration  Horticole, 
plate  488).  —  This  beautiful  Balsam  has  been 
already  well  figured  in  The  Gaeden  in  Vol. 
XXn.,  p.  208. 

Geevillea  punicea  {Botanical  Magazine, 
plate  6698).— A  native  of  New  South  Wales,  with 
bunches  of  bright  scarlet  flowers  ;  also  known  as 
Lysanthe  speciosa. 

Gypsophila  ceeastioides  {Botanical  3Iaga- 
zine,  plate  6699). — A  pretty  little  plant  from  the 
higher  ranges  of  the  Himalayas,  being  found  at 
elevations  of  from  6000  feet  to  12,000  feet.  The 
flowers  vary  a  good  deal  in  size  and  in  colour 
from  white  to  lilac,  always  with  three  red  or  pur- 
plish veins  on  each  of  the  five  petals.  The  plant 
is  a  very  free  flowerer,  and  well  adapted  for  the 
rock  garden. 

Toeenia  I'LAVA  {Botaiiicdl  Magazine,  plate 
6700). — A  yellow-flowered  variety  with  purple 
throat,  hitherto  known  as  T.  Bailloni,  a  native  of 
Cochin  China  ;  also  known  under  the  name  of 
Peristeira  racemosa. 


Eeakthemum  boekeekse  {Botanical  Maga- 
zine, plate  6701). — A  Bornean  variety  with  bunch 
of  large  white  flowers,  with  faint  lemon  tinge  on 
centre  lower  petal.  Sent  to  Messrs.  Veitch  by 
tlieir  collector,  Mr.  Curtis,  from  N.-W.  Borneo. 

Saxipeaga  maeginata  {Botanical  Magazine, 
plate  6702). — A  pretty  little  white-flowered  species 
which  is  a  native  of  Southern  Italy  and  Greece, 
and  is  also  known  under  the  synonymsof  S.  Cotyle- 
don and  S.  Eoryi.  It  was  sent  to  the  Eoyal  Gar- 
dens by  Mr.  Maw,  of  Benthall  Hall,  Broseley. 

Campanula  JACOBiEA  {Botanical  Magazine, 
plate  6703). — A  native  of  the  Cape  deVerd  Islands. 
A  pretty  tubular  flowered  variety  of  shrubby 
habit,  with  medium  sized  flowers,  varying  in 
colour  from  pale  greenish  yellow  to  a  deep  blue. 
It  requires  the  protection  of  a  greenhouse  or  cold 
frame.  The  fpecimen  here  figured  was  raised 
from  seed  sent  to  the  Eoyal  Gardens  by  Herr  Mas 
Leichtlin,  of  Baden-Baden.  W.  E.  G, 


PLANTS  IN  FLOWER. 


Ameeican  Aloes.— It  may  interest  some  of 
your  readers  to  know  that  two  American  Aloes  in 
the  garden  here  are  now  approaching  full  blossom. 
The  stems  are  more  than  15  feet  in  height,  and 
some  of  the  lateral  branches  are  nearly  a  foot  long. 
These  plants  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
family  over  eighty  years. — W.  W.  EokehAM,  Tlie 
Mount,  Haverhill,  Essex. 

Pteeostyeax  hispida.— a  flowering  twig  of 
this  beautiful  shrub  has  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr. 
Gumbleton  from  his  garden  at  Belgrove,  Queens- 
town,  where  it  evidently  succeeds  admirably.  The 
branch  sent  bears  clusters  of  flowers  produced 
almost  at  right  angles  with  the  branch.  The 
flowers,  which  are  white,  are  about  the  size  of  those 
of  the  Snowdrop  Tree  (Halesia). 

Lychnis  Haageana  is  one  of  the  gayest  of 
its  colour  among  plants  in  flower  in  the  open  air  ; 
indeed,  there  are  very  few  that  possess  such  a 
brilliant  vermilion-scarlet  colour.  Some  flowers 
sent  by  Messrs.  Eodger,  McClelland  &  Co.,  Newry, 
show  well  what  a  beauty  it  is.  It  is  said  to  be 
uncommonly  fine  in  their  nursery  this  season.  An 
attractive  plant  such  as  this  is  needs  only  to  be 
better  known  to  be  universally  appreciated. 

Neillia  opulifolia. — This  is  an  uncommon 
shrub,  with  foliage  like  that  of  the  Snowball  Tree 
(Viburnum  Opulus),  but  the  clusters  of  flowers 
'which  terminate  the  slender  branches  remind  one 
of  those  of  some  species  of  Cratsegus.  We  never 
remember  seeing  the  plant  before  ;  therefore  can 
only  speak  of  specimens  of  it  which  Mr.  Gumbleton 
sends  us  from  his  garden  at  Belgrove,  near  Queens- 
town. 

Two  lovely  Delphiniums.— The  pick  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Stevens'  collection  are  Cantab,  with  a 
dense  flower-spike  nearly  2  feet  long,  of  a  lovely 
cosrulean  blue,  shaded  with  a  darker  hue ;  and  Paul 
and  Virginia,  with  a  shorter,  but  denser  spike,  the 
colour  of  which  is  an  intense  indigo-blue,  shaded 
with  violet-purple.  These  two  Larkspurs  are  well 
worth  growing,  and  we  believe  can  be  obtained 
from  most  large  nurseries. 

Eueybia  stellulata. — This  pretty  Australian 
composite  shrub,  reminding  one  of  the  better- 
known  E.  Gunui,  has  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Gum- 
bleton, who  states  that  it  has  been  in  flower  for 
the  past  six  weeks  in  his  garden  at  Belgrove.  As 
in  E.  Gunni,  the  flowers  are  white,  and  borne  pro- 
fusely on  the  tips  of  slender  spurs,  thus  forming 
quite  a  wreath  of  white  blossom.  It  is  no  doubt 
quite  hardy  at  Queenstown. 

LiLiUM  gigaktbum. — I  Send  you  a  few  flowers 
of  the  Giant  Lily  from  a  plant  that  has  attained 
a  height  of  nearly  9  feet.  The  old  Scotch 
saying,  "  The  best  laid  schemes  of  mice  and  men 
gang  aft  agee,"  was  fully  verified  in  this  plant, 
for  although  duly  attended  to  with  water,  and  as 
we  thought  securely  staked  and  tied,  we  were 
sadly  disappointed  a  few  days  ago  to  find  the 
flower-spike  completely  broken  over  by  a  sudder 
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gust  of  wind,  and  all  our  care  and  attention  be- 
stowed on  the  plant  gone  for  nought.  The  average 
rate  of  growth  for  the  pastfour  weeks  was  li  inches 
per  day,  and  it  bore  12  fully  formed  (lowers'similar 
to  those  sent. — A.  D.  Webstee,  Llandegai,  Ban- 
ffor.  [Uncommonly  line  blooms  accompanied  this 
note.  We  had  not  hitherto  observed  what  a 
strong  varnish-like  scent  the  flowers  possess,  not 
at  all  pleasant  in  a  room.] 

Achillea  Ptakmioa  seehata  plena. — This 
resembles  the  later  dowering  double  Sneezewort, 
but  is  very  distinct  as  regards  its  leaves,  which  are 
sharply  toothed  at  the  margins,  hence  the  name. 
The  flowers,  small  and  white  and  perfectly  double, 
are  torne  in  dense  heads,  much  in  the  same  way  as 
iu  the  better-known  kind.  It  is  a  very  useful 
plant  for  cutting  from  at  this  season.  Mr.  Stevens 
brings  us  some  tine  specimens  of  it. 

Campanula  Scheuzeei  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  all  the  ?Iairbells.  It  is  in  the  way  of 
C.  rotundifolia,  but  it  forms  a  denser,  dwarfer, 
and  more  compact  tuft.  The  colour  of  the  pretty 
bell-like  flowers  is  a  bright  bluish  purple,  a 
colour  that  shows  finely  in  a  mass.  It  is  a 
capital  plant  for  the  rock  garden  and  also  for  the 
edge  of  a  choice  border.  From  Messrs.  Eodger, 
McClelland,  &  Co.'s  nursery  at  Newry,  Mr.  Smith 
sends  us  some  admirable  specimens  of  it. 

SiDALCEA  MALV^EFOLIA  is  a  plant  not  at  all 
common,  yet  it  has  much  to  recommend  it,  as  it  is 
quite  diflierent  from  any  other  of  a  similar  stamp. 
The  flowers,  about  the  size  of  a  florin,  and  of  a 
rich  deep  rose  colour,  are  borne  in  a  dense  cylin- 
drical cluster  on  the  top  of  an  erect  stem,  well 
overtopping  the  Mallow-like  foliage.  We  cannot 
speak  of  its  hardiness  or  of  its  likings  as  to  soil, 
e-xposure,  &o.  Mr.  Smith  sends  some  beautiful 
specimens  of  it  from  the  Newry  Nurseries. 

LONICEEA  tomentella. — This  is  a  most  dis- 
tinct shrub,  bearing  small  foliage  and  tiny  white 
tubular  flowers  in  pairs  on  slender  spurs  profusely 
borne  on  the  long,  wiry  branches.  When  copiously 
furnished  with  flowers  it  must  have  a  pretty  ap- 
pearance. Of  this  rare  shrub  i\Ir.  Gumbleton  sends 
us  a  good  specimen,  and  also  one  of  a  near  ally — 
Abelia  triHora,  a  very  prettj'  and  tolerably  well- 
known  shrub.  At  Belgrove,  near  Queenstown,  Mr. 
friirnbleton  states  it  requires  the  protection  of  a 
wall. 

Cytisus  nigeicans  is  one  of  the  brightest 
dwarf  shrubs  now  in  bloom.  It  forms  a  twiggy 
bush,  each  branch  at  this  seasoii  being  thickly 
furnished  with  numerous  erect  racemes  of  small 
bright  yellow  blossoms,  which,  seen  in  the  open 
air,  have  a  fine  effect.  Though  a  very  hardy  plant 
and  a  profuse  flowerer,  it  appears  to  be  but  little 
kuown,  as  one  seldom  meets  with  it.  For  the  last 
few  seasons  Mr.  Stevens  has  brought  us  some  fine 
sprays  of  it  from  his  garden  at  Grasmere,  and 
those  he  brings  this  season  seem  finer  than  even 
their  predecessors. 

Ceown  Daisy  (Chrysanthemum  coronarium). — 
Of  this  beautiful  annual  Marguerite  Mr.  Kingsmill 
sends  us  some  fine  flowers,  which  measure  Scinches 
across.  They  are  white,  with  a  conspicuous"  yellow 
eye  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  soft  lemon-yellow. 
They  are  not  only  effective  in  the  garden,  but  also 
when  cut  and  placed  in  water,  in  which  they  last 
long  in  perfection.  Mr.  Kingsmill  states  that 
self-sown  seedlings  of  this  plant  have  sprung  up 
plentifully  in  his  garden  at  Eastcott  this  year; 
therefore  it  must  be  considered  to  be  a  good  and 
easily  raised  hardy  annual. 

DlPLAEEiTENA  MoE.EA  —A  good  Specimen  of 
this  rare  and  handsome  Irid  has  been  in  bloom 
for  some  time  in  the  Cape  house  at  Kew.  It  is  a 
Reed-like  plant,  with  dark  green,  narrow  rigid 
l;aves  from  IS  inches  to  2  feet  in  length,  and  an 
erect  flower-scape  compressed  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  Mora3a,  surmounted  by  a  spathe  in  which 
ilie  flowers  are  borne,  not  more  than  one  at  a  time 
from  each  spathe.  The  flowers  are  regular  in  out- 
Ine,  about  2  inches  across,  and  ivory  white.  Un- 
fortunately, each  flower  lasts  onl3'  one  day,  but  as 
a  good  number  of  blooms  are  borne  in  succession 
by  each  scape  the  plant  continues  in  flower  for 
ome  weeks.    The  genus  is  a  small  one,  beirg 


limited  to  this  single  species  and  several  distinct 
varieties.  Diplarrhena  is  a  good  companion  for 
the  better-known  Patersonia,  to  which  it  is  closely 
allied  and  along  with  which  it  is  found  in  Aus- 
ralia  and  Tasmania,  the  Diplarrhena  being  espe- 
cially plentiful  in  the  latter  island.  A  variety, 
viz.,  latifolia,  is  mentioned  in  Bentham's  "  Flora 
of  Australia,"  and  is  said  to  have  beautifully  varie- 
gated flowers  and  broader  leaves  than  in  the  type. 
In  old  plants  a  stem  several  feet  high  is  formed. 
Many  of  these  Australian  Irids,  including  the 
Wedding  Flower  (Iris  Robinsoniana),  are  specially 
adapted  for  the  conservatory  border  or  for  growing 
in  pots.  By-the-by,  when  are  we  to  hear  of  the 
last  named  plant  being  flowered  in  England  ? — B. 

Spie.ea  FLAGKLLiFOEMis,  apparently  a  va- 
riety of  S.  hypericifolia,  is  one  of  the  finest  of  its 
race,  and  we  are  reminded  of  its  beauty  by  a 
glorious  wreath  of  it  brought  by  Mr.  Stevens 
from  his  garden  at  Byfleet.  It  measures  18  inches, 
and  throughout  that  length  is  densely  furnished 
with  small  clusters  of  white  Hawthorn-scented 
blossoms.  The  tall,  slender  branches  droop  grace- 
fully, and,  therefore,  it  is  an  excellent  shrub  for 
an  isolated  spot.  The  beautiful  feathery-flowered 
S.  ariiefolia  has  also  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr. 
Stevens. 

The  Madeiea  Oechis  (0.  folioea)  is  unusually 
fine  with  us  this  season.  It  has  now  reached  a 
height  of  nearly  3  feet,  and  is  bearing  dense  spikes 
of  purple-blue  flowers  7  inches  in  length  and  3 
inches  in  diameter.  It  is  planted  in  a  bed  of  peat 
and  leaf -mould  in  which  it  has  an  abundant  supply 
of  moisture  and  it  succeeds  admirably,  resembling 
at  a  distance  a  gigantic  Foxglove  in  flower;  many 
of  the  leaves  are  10  inches  in  length  by  3  inches 
in  width.  Close  to  this  and  in  similar  soil  the  rare 
and  curious  little  Orchid,  Liparis  Lceseli,  has  be- 
come thoroughly  established  and  is  now  in  full 
flower. — A.  D.  'NS'ebster. 

Panceatium  speciosum. — We  have  frequently 
called  attention  to  the  usefulness  of  this  noble 
plant  whose  magnificent  blossoms  are. borne  in 
such  profusion  all  through  the  summer  months, 
even  by  plants  treated  in  the  most  ordinary  way. 
At  Kew  there  is  annually  a  fine  display  of  these 
blooms,  and  just  now  they  are  particularly  fine, 
some  specimens  bearing  three  or  four  large  heads  of 
flowers  of  the  purest  white  and  sweetest  odour. 
Such  a  plant  might  be  grown  in  any  corner,  and 
would  amply  repay  the  little  attention  which  it 
requires. — B. 

IxoEAS. — Among  stove  plants  in  flower  in  the 
gardens  of  Mr.  R.  White,  Pentland  House,  Lee, 
may  be  noted  a  very  fine  young  Ixora  Williamsi, 
12  inches  high  and  2  feet  through,  bearing  forty 
fully  expanded  trusses,  each  measuring  5  inches  in 
diameter.  The  plant  is  onl}'  two  years  old,  and  is 
the  best  flowered  Ixora  of  that  age  I  have  seen. 
There  is  also  a  noteworthy  plant  of  the  somewhat 
shy,  but  compact  and  showy,  I.  Dixiana,  with  about 
thirty  trusses  out,  the  plant  being  about  the  same 
age  as  that  just  noted.  These  plants  have  more 
light  and  air  and  less  atmospheric  moisture  than 
is  usually  accorded  to  Ixoras.— A.  I. 

Pentstemon  pubescens,  now  in  full  flower, 
grows  so  freely  and  makes  such  a  number  of  flower- 
spikes  as  to  be  quite  showy,  though  the  colour  is 
not  bright,  being  of  a  dullish  purple  mixed  with 
white.  Flowers  of  it  come  from  Messrs.  Rodger, 
M'Clelland's  nursery  at  Newry,  and  along  with  it 
Jurinea  alata,  a  pretty  composite  with  tall  slender 
stems,  bearing  sweet  j\lusk-scented  flower-heads. 
Phyteuma  Scheuzeri,  with  dense  heads  of  blue 
flowers ;  Silene  Armeria,  a  pretty,  old  hardy  annual ; 
and  Salvia  interrupta,  one  of  the  finest  of  all  the 
Sages,  bearing  large  blue  and  white  flowers  on  tall 
spikes.  It  is  unfortunately  not  hardy  in  gardens 
about  London,  though  it  may  be  at  Newry. 

London  garden  flowers.— Herewith  I  send 
you  Campanula  Van  Houttei,  a  favourite  of  mine. 
I  also  send  a  bloom  of  a  seedling  Cypripedium 
spectahile,  a  plant  which  does  well  with  me.  The 
bloom  of  Inula  glandulosa  I  send,  though  going 
off,  as  it  has  been  now  over  three  weeks  on  the 
plant.  I  find  this  a  useful  and  handsome  peren- 
nial.    This,  with  Delphinium,  Sidalcea  Candida, 


Digitalis  gloxinioides,  Aquilegia  chrysantha,  and 
Campanula  macrantha,  grow  in  a  fine  mass  on  one 
of  my^herbaceous  borders.  The  following  plants 
have  been  unusually  fine  with  me,  viz.,  Dodeca- 
theon  Jeffreyi,  Milla  laxa,  Cyclobothra  pulchella, 
and  particularly  Ixiolirion  Pallasi.  I  send,  more- 
over, a  bloom  of  Orange  Lily  to  show  how  grand 
it  is  for  town  gardens. — Stuaet  Woetley 
(Colonel),  Rosslyn  House,  Orove  End  Road,  N.  W, 
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PLATE  CCCXCV. 
HYBRID   DENDROBES. 

(WITH    COLOUBED    PLATE   OF   DENDROBItTM   NO- 
BILE  AUEEUM  VAE.   LEECHIANDM.) 

I  HAVE  promised  myself  the  trouble  of  assisting 
somebody  in  a  discussion  on  the  naming  of  Orchids, 
and  mayhap  shall  quote  and  collate  a  few  descrip- 
tions of  these  plants  generally,  which  will  interest 
Orchid  amateurs  as  well  as  botanists.  At  present, 
however,  I  have  a  task  almost  as  difficult  to  per- 
form, for  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  hybrid 
Dendrobes  of  the  D.  nobile  aureum  race,  without 
giving  any  offence  to  the  raisers  of  these  beau- 
tiful forms  or  varieties.  Mr.  Mitchell,  gardener 
to  Dr.  Ainsworth,  of  Lower  Broughton,  near  Man- 
chester, has  the  honour  of  priority,  the  first 
hybrid  of  this  race  being  now  pretty  generally 
known  under  the  name  of  D.  Ainsworthi.  It  is  a 
beautiful  plant,  having  somewhat  of  the  D.  nobile 
habit  of  growth,  and,  like  that  fine  old  species,  it 
is  a  profuse  bloomer.  The  plant  was  exhibited  at 
South  Kensington,  I  think,  late  in  the  year  1875, 
and  received  a  first  class  certificate  of  merit,  and 
early  the  following  year  a  coloured  plate  of  it 
appeared  in  the  Floral  Magazine,  and  it  has  since 
become  a  general  favourite  in  our  gardens  where 
choice  Orchids  are  grown.  Mr.  Mitchell  sowed  his 
hybridised  seeds  upon  a  block  of  wood,  and  after 
seven  years  of  waiting— an  apprenticeship  in  pa- 
tience, one  may  call  it — he  was  rewarded  by  the 
blooming  of  the  typical  variety,  which  has  flowers 
about  3  inches  in  diameter,  the  sepals  and  petals 
being  white,  the  lip  also  white  with  a  radiating 
purple  blotch  on  the  labellum.  Subsequently 
another  and  more  beautiful  form  appeared  having 
larger  flowers,  and  the  sepals  and  petals,  espe. 
cially  near  their  apices,  washed  or  suffused  with 
bright  purplish  rose  colour,  the  blotch  on  the  lip 
being  also  of  a  darker  hue  than  in  the  typical 
form.  This  variation  is  that  now  known  in 
gardens  as  D.  Ainsworthi  roseum,  its  flowers  vary- 
ing from  3  inches  to  4J  inches  across.  It  is  sin- 
gular to  note,  however,  that  two  other  growers 
had  essayed  their  hands  with  the  same  parents, 
and  the  results  are  as  interesting  from  a  garden 
point  of  view  as  they  are  perplexing  to  the 
botanist,  for  one  of  the  main  difiioulties  with 
which  the  descriptive  botanist  has  to  deal  is  that 
he  is  not  allowed  to  wait  until  his  material  is 
complete.  His  patrons  are  impatient ;  time  is 
money  to  them ;  and  go  it  too  often  happens  that 
his  hand  is  forced  against  his  better  judgment. 
D.  Ainsworthi  is  as  distinct  as  an  hybrid  plant 
may  well  be,  and  while  D.  Ainsworthi  is  ample 
for  garden  purposes,  botanists  may  know  it  as  D. 
n'obile  aureum  var.  Ainsworthi.  Not  long,  how- 
ever, after  Mr.  Mitchell's  success,  Messrs.  Veitch 
&  Sons  flowered  a  hybrid  at  Chelsea,  respecting 
the  parentage  of  which  there  was  (and  even  yet 
exists)  some  little  doubt.  Professor  Eeichenbach, 
who  originally  described  it  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  for  March  8,  1879  (p.  298),  says,  "  this  is 
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a  great  beauty,"  and  calls  it  D.  splendi disslmum. 
The  seed  parent  was  D.  aureum  (the  D.  heterooar- 
pum  of  gardens)  without  a  doubt,  but  Mr.  Sedan 
was  not  sure  whether  the  pollen  was  from  a  good 
variety  of  D.  nobile,  or  from  flowers  of  D.  maoro- 
phyllum  Huttoni,  which  happened  to  be  flowering 
at  the  same  time.  The  hybrid  itself  seems  to 
insist  on  D.  nobile  having  been  its  father,  and  for 
the  present  we  must  rest  satisfied  with  this  infor- 
mation. Mr.  Harry  Veitch  was,  at  the  time  of 
the  first  blooming,  inclined  to  believe  in  D.  ma- 
orophyllum  as  the  male  parent,  for  two  reasons. 
First,  the  flowers  were  larger  than  those  of  either 
D.  aureum  or  D.  nobile ;  secondly,  the  18-inch 
long  growths  were  pendulous  and  not  erect,  as  in 
X>.  Ainsworthi  proper.  A  well-known  connoisseur 
of  Orchids  last  season  sent  me  cut  flowers  of 
Messrs.  Veitch's  plant  fully  4^  inches  across. 
There  is  a  D.  Wardianum  look  about  this  variety 
not  so  apparent  as  in  other  forms ;  the  whole 
flower  has  a  more  solid,  or  what  gardeners  call 
"  dressy,"  appearance  ;  the  creamy  white  seg- 
ments glisten  as  if  varnished,  and  the  petals  are 
delicately  crimped  near  their  margins.  There  is  a 
suffusion  of  magenta-rose  near  the  apices  of  all 
the  segments,  and  the  ruby -purple  blotch  on  the 
lip  is  deep  in  colour  with  darker  radiations.  It 
has  more  than  once  been  asserted  that  D.  splendi- 
dissimum  and  D.  Ainsworthi  roseum  are  identi- 
cally the  same,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  any 
grower  who  has  both  plants  in  flower  side  by  side 
will  have  no  difiiculty  in  observing  marked  dis- 
tinctions alike  in  growth  and  in  inflorescence.  D. 
nobile  aureum  var.  splendidissimum  was  raised  by 
Mr.  John  Seden  at  Chelsea  in  1870,  and  bloomed 
in  the  spring  of  1879.   We  now  come  to  the 

Peogbny  op  the  same  parents— D.  nobile 
aureum,  raised  by  Mr.  Swan,  in  the  collection  o^ 
Mr.  W.  Leech,  of  Fallowfield,  near  Manchester. 
When  the  first  of  this  batch  or  series  of  hybrids 
was  bloomed  by  Mr.  Swan,  Prof.  Eeichenbach 
named  it  D.  Leechianum.  Mr.  Swan  seems  to 
have  been  more  fortunate  than  either  Mr.  Seden 
or  Mr.  Mitchell  in  securing  variety  among  the 
seedling  plants ;  but,  as  our  plate  has  been  pre- 
pared from  Mr.  Swan's  flowers,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  what  he  has  kindly  told  us  of 
them.  "  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  you  may  not 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Dendrobium 
Leechianum,  and  so  I  now  take  the  opportunity  of 
orwaiding  you  good  fresh  flowers  of  this  hybrid 
in  order  that  you  may  compare  it  with  other  kinds. 
I  also  enclose  flowers  from  a  plant  of  D.  Ains- 
worthi which  has  over  230  blooms  upon  it,  and  it 
is  certainly  very  pretty.  The  flowers  of  D.  Leechia- 
num are  cut  from  three  different  plants,  and,  as 
you  will  notice,  all  three  vary  somewhat  from  each 
other,  and  I  observe  that  this  variety  in  all  its 
forms  differs  from  Dr.  Ainsworth's  variety  in  the 
way  in  which  the  upper  sides  of  the  lip  close  over 
the  column.  The  base  of  the  lip  in  D.  Leechia- 
num wraps  itself  morejclosely  around  the  column, 
so  that  it  is  quite  covered  ;  whilst  in  D.  Ainsworthi 
the  column  is  fully  exposed,  the  lip  also  being 
longer  and  narrower  than  in  D.  Leechianum.'' 

The  plate  shows  all  three  forms  of  D.  Leechia- 
num, the  lower  flower  in  the  plate  being  the  finest 
variety,  and  the  one  which  comes  nearest  to  D. 
splendidissimum.  The  second  variety  had  paler 
sepals  and  petals,  and  in  the  third  form  the 
flowers  were  smaller,  although  well  coloured,  and 
very  shapely  also.  The  flowers  reached  me  on 
February  2  of  the  current  year,  but  Mr.  Swan 
informed  me  that  the  first  flowers  opened  duricg 


the  last  week  in  October  of  the  previous  year, 
adding,  "  we  have  had  others  coming  on  ever 
since,  so  that  we  have  never  been  without  flowers 
since  that  date,  and  as  the  last  plant  opened  its 
flowers  only  a  few  days  ago,  we  have  every  reason 
to  hope  that  we  shall  have  it  in  flower  until  March. 
Altogether  we  have  flowered  eighteen  different 
plants."  We  may  add  that  to  Mr.  Dominy  belongs 
the  credit  of  having  raised  D.  Dominii,  the  first  of 
all  hybrid  Dendrobes,  its  parents  having  been  D. 
nobile  and  the  nearly-related  D.  Linawianum  (D. 
moniliforme  of  gardens).  Mr.  Seden  has  also 
raised  two  or  three  hybrid  Dendrobes  of  decided 
merit,  although,  so  far  as  we  have  yet  seen,  they 
do  not  promise  to  become  so  generally  useful  for 
winter  blooming  or  ordinary  warm  house  decora- 
tive purposes  as  do  all  the  varieties  of  this  beauti- 
ful and  free-flowering  D.  nobile  aureum  race  or 
strain.  F.  W.  13. 

SEASONABLE   WORK. 


the  plants  should  be  forked  up,  adding  where 
convenient  either  well  decayed  manure  or  fresh 
soil. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

New  Zealand  Flax.— In  form  of  foliage 
and  habit  of  growth  this  may  be  described  as 
a  giant  Sedge ;  the  leaves,  which  are  sheath 
shaped,  often  attain  a  length  of  6  feet,  and  vary  in 
width,  according  to  the  character  of  the  soil,  from 
2  inches  to  4  inches.  This  Flax  is  quite  hardy  in 
the  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  we  think 
would  prove  to  be  so  in  northern  districts,  pro- 
vided the  position  in  which  it  was  planted  was 
well  drained  and  sheltered  from  cutting  winds. 
As  an  isolated  lawn  plant  it  has  few  equals,  but 
it  will  not  grow  satisfactorily  in  ordinary  lawn 
soils— deep  stiflBsh  loam,  well  drained,  is  the  soil 
in  which  it  thrives  best,  it  is  readily  increased  by 
division,  which  is  best  performed  early  in  spring. 
The  only  varieties  are  tenax,  t.  variegatum,  and 
Colensoi,  all  equally  hardy,  the  last  named  kind 
only  differing  from  the  others  in  the  colour  of 
its  leaves,  which  are  brownish  green. 

Bedding  plants. — Bedded-out  plants  are 
now  beginning  to  grow  freely,  and  increased  dili- 
gence will  be  needed  to  keep  them  in  neat  form  ; 
peg  them  out  to  cover  the  ground  at  the  earliest 
moment,  and  water  liberally,  but  not  too  fre- 
quently ;  they  will  then  root  deeply  and  be  unin- 
jured by  a  few  days'  drought  should  circumstances 
prevent  water  being  applied.  Alternantheras 
and  other  delicate  kinds  would  be  greatly  assisted 
by  a  syringing  at  sunset  on  warm  evenings  and  a 
light  surface  mulching  of  Cocoa  fibre  or  leaf-soil. 
Keep  all  bad  and  seeding  flowers  off  Violas,  Ver- 
benas, Calceolarias,  and  Petunias  ;  this  attention, 
combined  with  a  good  watering  once  or  twice  a 
week,  will  suffice  to  keep  these  usually  quickly 
exhausted  plants  in  vigorous  condition  throughout 
the  season.  Carpeting  plants  and  undergrowths 
require  to  be  gone  over  once  a  week  ;  Sedums  and 
similar  kinds  should  be  pressed  out  with  the  fingers 
to  prevent  a  tufty  growth,  while  the  creeping 
kinds  should  be  pegged  or  pinched,  and  stronger 
growers,  such  as  Mentha  and  Veronica  rupestris, 
clipped. 

Herbaceous  plakt  bobdees. — As  respects 
gaiety,  these  at  the  present  time  are  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  bedders,  and  deserve  all  the  labour 
as  to  keeping  them  in  order  that  can  be  afforded 
them.  Without  such  attention  it  is  needless  to  ex- 
pect results  at  all  proportionate  to  those  had  from 
bedding  plants;  hence  their  being  so  often,  but 
unjustly,  designated  weedy  and  unsatisfactory. 
Fill  up  vacancies  by  planting  out  seedling  bien- 
nials for  flowering  next  year,  such  as  Sweet 
Williams,  Canterbury  Bells,  Geums,  Columbines, 
Delphiniums,  and  other  favourite  kinds.  Should 
the  weather  become  dry,  they  will  need  watering 
about  twice  a  week  till  well  established.  Other 
appropriate  positions  for  these  kinds  of  hardy 
plants  are  the  margins  of  shrubberies  in  any  part  of 
the  dressed  grounds ;  but  before  planting  them 
the  shrubs  should  be  trimmed  and  the  ground 
about  tbepi  freed  from  weeds,  and  the  spots  for 


FLORAL  DECORATIONS. 

What  a  wealth  of  hardy  flowers  we  have  now  in 
full  beauty  !  From  these  any  who  delight  in 
artistic  decorations  can  draw  an  almost  endless 
variety.  We  recently  filled  a  stand  with  hardy 
flowers  alone  that  would  almost  vie  with  the 
choicest  inmates  of  our  stoves  and  greenhouses.  It 
was  arranged  as  a  centre-piece  for  a  dinner-table  ; 
it  had  a  base  somewhat  over  2  feet  in  diameter, 
from  which  arose  a  single  cornucopia  with  a  slen- 
der stem.  For  the  bottom  we  used  white  Water 
Lilies  (when  these  are  to  be  had,  no  one  need  seek 
for  the  Amazonian  Lily),  in  conjunction  with 
flowers  of  the  German  Iris,  chiefly  in  shades  of 
blue,  two  or  three  colours  of  Cornflower,  some 
spikes  of  London  Pride,  and  the  same  of  Spir^a 
japonica.  These  with  the  common  Oat  Grass, 
Quaking  Grass,  and  Turk's-cap  Lily,  were  suffi- 
cent  to  give  a  pleasing  arrangement.  For  the 
cornucopia,  we  had  Spirtea  again  with  London 
Pride,  Cornflower,  and  some  Grasses.  A  few  ten- 
der Fern  fronds  were  certainly  used,  but  had  the 
Maiden-hair  Meadow  Rue  (Thalictrum  minus) 
been  at  hand,  leaves  of  it  would  have  been  used 
in  preference.  The  blooms  of  the  Water  Lily  when 
wanted  were  closed  ;  but  this  obstacle  can  easily 
be  got  over  by  passing  the  thumb  and  finger  up 
each  petal  very  carefully,  and  reflexing  them  till 
the  flower,  fully  open,  is  exposed  to  view.  Treated 
in  this  manner.  Water  Lilies  will  not  again  close 
at  night,  as  is  their  usual  custom.  Since  arranging 
this  stand  I  observe  that  several  valuable  addi- 
tions, all  hardy,  have  expanded,  such,  for  instance, 
as  Chelone  barbata  and  the  blue  and  white  forms 
of  Catananche  ccerulea,  the  latter,  I  think,  the 
prettier.  Besides  these  there  are  Spiraea  Aruncus 
(the  Goat's-beard)  and  S.  palmata ;  also  Irises  of 
many  shades  of  colour,  and  than  which  nothing 
arranges  better  beside  the  blossoms  of  the  white 
Water  Lilies.  The  shrubby  Spiraea  (S.  ariaifolia) 
is  also  now  in  bloom,  and  will  be  quickly  followed 
by  S.  Lindleyana.  Both  of  these  are  excellent 
while  they  last.  An  annual  now  in  flower  with  us 
is  another  favourite,  viz.,  Gypsophila  elegans,  very 
light  and  pretty.  The  following  Grasses  are  also 
quickly  coming  into  beauty,  viz.,  Agrostis  pul- 
chella  and  nebulosa,  Briza  gracilis  and  maxima, 
and  other  kinds  will  soon  succeed  these.  The  vari- 
ous forms  of  Liliums  now  in  flower  I  have  not  in- 
cluded in  the  above,  though  all  of  these  are  beau- 
tiful ;  the  perfume  emitted  by  them  is,  however, 
somewhat  powerful,  and  when  used  a  few  only  at  a 
time  ought  to  be  chosen.  They  are  fine  subjects 
for  large  vases  in  entrance  halls  or  corridors 
where  the  whole  spike  can  be  advantageously  used 
to  good  purpose. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 


Balsams. — These  quick-growing  plants  very 
soon  fill  their  pots  with  roots,  and  where  it  is  in- 
tended they  should  grow  large  they  must  have 
proportionately  large  pots,  but  it  is  of  little  use 
shifting  them  when  the  bloom  buds  are  much  ad- 
vanced ;  in  that  case  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  use 
manure  water.  A  diligent  outlook  must  be  kept 
for  aphides  on  all  such  plants,  without  which  they 
are  likely  to  get  infested,  and  their  foliage  being 
tender  does  not  well  bear  Tobacco  smoke.  Quassia 
water  made  by  pouring  boiling  water  on  Quassia 
chips  and  letting  them  remain  in  it  for  a  day 
or  so  is  a  good  preventive,  its  bitter  proper- 
ties being  distasteful  to  most  kinds  of  in- 
sects. Aphides  rarely  make  their  appearance  on 
plants  syringed  with  Quassia  water  once  a  week 
or  so. 

Chrysanthemums. — These  should  now  be  in 
their  blooming  pots,  and  all  that  are  strong  should 
be  stopped  for  the  last  time.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
stop  the  shoots  so  often  or  so  late,  as  is  some- 
times practised,  as  when  that  is  done,  and  the 
summer  happens  to  be  a  short  one,  the  flowersset 
so  late  as  to  have  insufficient  time  to  get  fairly 
formed  before  it  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  plants 
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indoors,  and  where  large  llowers  are  required  stop- 
ping interferes  witli  their  production.  A  few  sticks 
should  be  placed  to  each  plant  in  time  to  prevent 
its  being  broken  by  wind.  As  soon  as  the  roots 
fairly  enter  the  new  soil,  manure  water  ought  to 
be  used  once  or  twice  a  week.  The  idea  that 
Chrysanthemums  should  not  have  any  stimulants 
given  them  until  the  llowers  are  set  is  a  mistake, 
it  being  impossible  to  keep  the  lower  leaves  on 
them  without  it,  even  where  the  attention  in  the 
matter  of  water  is  such  as  to  prevent  their  ever 
suffering  through  drought. 

DRACiENAS. — Whatever  propagation  is  to  be  yet 
done  with  these  it  should  no  longer  be  delayed. 
The  crowns  of  all  the  stove  varieties,  as  well  as 
most  of  the  greenhouse  kinds,  will  strike  readily 
in  water  in  stove  heat,  and  the  leaves  attached 
suffer  less  when  they  are  struck  in  this  way  than 
if  the  rooting  process  is  effected  in  soil  or  sand. 
The  crowns  to  be  so  dealt  with  should  be  taken  off 
in  the  usual  way,  but  may  be  left  a  little  longer, 
that  is,  so  many  leaves  need  not  be  removed. 
They  may  then  be  put  four  or  six  together  in  any- 
thing in  tlie  shape  of  small  jam-pots,  keeping  the 
pots  well  supplied  with  water  until  the  crowns  are 
well  rooted,  after  which  they  must  be  potted  and 
kept  close  for  a  week  or  two  until  they  have  got 
established.  This  will  be  found  a  better  method 
of  dealing  with  the  tops  of  these  plants  than  that 
which  is  usually  followed.  The  stems  composed 
of  the  hard  wood  are  best  shaken  out  of  the  pots, 
taking  off  the  bottom  root  pieces  already  formed 
and  potting  them  singly.  The  stems  may  then 
have  all  the  roots  cut  off  as  well  as  the  leaves, 
and  should  be  laid  flat  down  on  the  propagating 
bed,  covering  them  entirely  with  about  half-an- 
inch  of  soil.  Thus  managed  they  will  push  up  a 
crop  of  young  shoots  from  the  eyes  that  can  be 
taken  off  when  they  have  made  three  or  four  small 
leaves. 

Gheenhou.se  plants. — The  system  of  turning 
free-growing    greenhouse  plants   into    the  open 
ground  in  summer  has  much  to  recommend  it, 
provided  the  selection  made  for  such  treatment 
is  confined  to  plants  naturally  able  to  bear  the 
root   disturbance  inseparable   from   the   transfer 
from    the   open   ground   to    pots   before    winter, 
and    enough    attention    is    given    through    the 
summer   in   the    way    of    preparation,   so   as   to 
avoid  the  check  otherwise  calculated  to  result  in 
serious  injury.     The  plants  chosen  for  this  mode 
of  summer  management  should  be  free  rooters ; 
amongst  these   are  autumn-flowering   Veronicas, 
Salvias,  white  and  yellow  Paris  Daisies,  Solanums, 
Chrysanthemums,  and   Callas ;    in   all   cases   the 
soil  ought  to  be  free,  open,  and  not  over  rich  :  the 
former    condition    is   needful    to    admit   of    the 
plants  being  taken  up  with  a  thick  mass  of  roots 
near  home,  i.e.,  well  packed  together  about  the 
collar,   as   opposed  to  the  long   straggling  fibres 
which  plants  of  most  kinds  have  a  disposition  to 
make  in  heavy  strong  soils.     Nor  should  the  mate- 
rial he  over-rich,  as   if  so  growth  will  be  over- 
luxuriant;  the  plants  will  attain  too  much  size, 
which  will  make  them  less  easilj'  accommodated. 
To  still  further  keep  them  within  a  reasonable  size 
it  is  well  to  cut  back  the  roots  with  a  spade  once 
or  twice  during  the  summer ;  this  restricting  ope- 
ration is  the  more  necessary  in  dripping  seasons 
when,    as    a    rule,    all    strong    growing    things 
are  liable  to  get  into  an  over-luxuriant  condition. 
When  the  roots  are  in  this  way  shortened  it  causes 
them  to  break    back,  and  to  make   many  more 
feeding  fibres  than  they  otherwise  would.     The 
work  should  be  done  with  judgment.    Where  there 
is  a  disposition  in  the  plants  to  get  too  large  or 
luxuriant,  the  root  severing  should  be  carried  out 
before  too  much  progress  has  been  made,  or  the 
leaves  will  suffer,  and  if  the  soil  is  at  all  dry 
enough,  water  must  be  given  to  prevent  the  leaves 
flagging,  and  in  all  cases  where  root  shortening  is 
thus  effected  they  must  be  cut  back,  so  as  to  keep 
the  balls  within  the  size  of  the  pots  they  are  ulti- 
mately to  occupy.     M'here  Chrysanthemums  are 
grown  in  this  way  due  attention  must  be  given  to 
tying  the  shoots  up  before  they  get  so  long  as  to 
be  in  danger  of  breaking  with  the  wind.     The 
advantage  of  planting  out  in  this  manner  is  that 
nmch  less  attention  is  required. 


Ekicas. — As  these  go  out  of  flower,  the  seed- 
pods  should  be  immediately  picked  off ;  inatten- 
tion to  this  until  the  seeds  have  had  time  to  grow 
has  most  exhausting  effects  on  the  plants,  inter- 
fering much  with  the  season's  growth.  The 
favourite  yellow  E.  Cavendishi  requires  different 
management  from  the  generality  of  the  species, 
inasmuch  as  after  flowering  it  will  bear  keeping 
close  and  warm  for  some  weeks  to  further  growth. 
This  treatment  is  best  carried  out  in  the  case  of 
old  plants  that  have  bloomed  and  are  not  over- 
vigorous,  and,  unless  so  used  for  a  time,  would 
not  flower  oftener  than  each  alternate  year. 
Plants  that  were  potted  in  the  spring  and  are 
now  getting  established  in  the  new  soil  should 
have  more  water,  but  on  no  account  give  it 
oftener  than  the  soil  gets  dry.  See  that  all  plants 
now  out-of-doors  have  the  sides  of  the  pots  pro- 
tected from  the  full  force  of  the  sun,  either  by 
standing  them  near  enough  together  to  give  this 
protection  to  each  other,  or  fastening  pieces  of 
old  canvas  or  some  such  material  on  each,  and  if 
heavy  ]'ains  occur  means  must  be  taken  to  keep 
them  from  getting  too  wet,  either  by  covering 
with  loose  lights  or  canvas,  or,  these  failing,  lay- 
ing the  plants  down  on  their  sides. 

3IYKTLES. — There  are  many  who  care  for  fra- 
grant-leaved plants  quite  as  much  as  flowers,  and 
although  old-fashioned,  independent  of  their 
sweet-smelling  foliage,  the  flowers  of  Myrtles  are 
pretty.  Myrtles  strike  readily  from  cuttings,  and 
where  the  stock  is  deficient  it  is  well  to  put  some 
in,  choosing  shoots  that  are  about  half  ripe  and 
not  too  strong  ;  if  these  can  be  slipped  off  with  a 
heel  they  will  root  more  easily.  Put  six  or  eight 
together  in  small  pots,  keeping  them  moist  and 
close,  but  not  in  heat  until  the  base  of  the  cuttings 
are  callused  over,  after  which  they  will  bear  being 
warmer.  Myrtles  are  naturally  erect-growing 
plants,  and  to  keep  them  bushj'  they  should  be 
well  cut  back  every  year,  by  which  means  they 
may  be  kept  fully  furnished  with  green  foliage 
down  to  the  base.  When  the  plants  have  attained 
a  moderate  size  they  are  better  out-of-doors  in  the 
summer.  The  ordinary  double-flowered  old  variety 
and  the  small-leaved  Jenny  Eeichenbach  are  both 
good  kinds ;  the  last  especially  is  very  pretty  in 
bouquets,  and  gives  to  arrangements  of  flowers  of 
this  kind  a  perfume  which  the  other  materials  of 
which  they  are  composed  are  not  unusually  defi- 
cient. 

LantanAS. — These  plants,  though  not  so  much 
grown  as  they  once  were,  can  easily  be  made  very 
useful  in  greenhouses  and  conservatories  during 
the  summer  and  autumn  months  at  a  season  when 
there  is  insufficient  variety.  Their  continuous 
disposition  to  flower  causes  the  plants  to  get  into 
an  exhausted  state,  unless  they  have  adequate  pot 
room  to  meet  the  free  production  of  roots  natural 
to  them  ;  this  can  to  some  extent  be  met  by  the 
regular  use  of  manure  water.  Where  wanted  to 
bloom  freely  late  in  the  autumn  a  sufficient 
number  should  now  be  stood  out-of-doors  with 
their  pots  plunged  in  ashes,  in  all  cases  keeping 
them  freely  syringed  daily,  and  stopping  any 
shoots  that  grow  too  luxuriantly. 

Ko,SE  CUTTINGS. — Tea  Roses  for  pot  culture  of 
most  varieties  are  best  grown  on  their  own  roots, 
and  where  a  considerable  stock  is  required  cut- 
tings should  be  put  in  annuallj'.  Shoots  of  me- 
dium strength  in  a  half-ripened  state  taken  off 
now  and  put  five  or  six  together  in  4-inch  pots  in 
sandy  soil,  and  stood  on  a  moist  bottom  in  a  close, 
cold  frame,  kept  moist,  and  shaded  when  necessary 
for  three  weeks,  will  in  this  time  get  callused  over 
at  the  bottom,  after  which,  if  submitted  to  a 
humid  heat,  they  will  soon  root  freely  ;  whereas, 
if  placed  in  heat  without  first  having  time  to 
callus,  many  will  damp  off.  Young  stock  of  the 
Tea  varieties  struck  in  the  spring  should  be  kept 
under  glass  all  the  summer,  as  well  as  the  ensuing 
winter ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  question  if  this  section  of 
the  Kose  family  is  not  better  kept  wholly  under 
glass.  It  is  so  much  their  nature  to  be  continu- 
ously growing  more  or  less  during  the  greater 
portion  of  the  year  that  they  do  this  out-of-doors, 
and  with  a  glass  covering  they  are  never  quite  at 
rest ;  neither  does  it  seem  that  rest  is  necessary 


for  them,  as  plants  so  treated  go  on  for  an  inde- 
finite time  increasing  in  size  and  retaining  their 
vigour.  The  great  thing  is  to  feed  them  well  by 
the  repeated  use  of  manure  water,  and  to  keep 
them  completely  free  from  aphides,  red  spider,  and 
mildew  ;  if  any  of  these  pests  are  present  they 
do  injury  in  a  very  short  time  which  it  takes  long 
to  repair. 

Campanulas. — The  drooping  C.  fragilis  makes 
one  of  the  prettiest  basket  plants  for  a  green- 
house or  window  that  can  be  grown;  it  is  easily 
managed,  and  little  subject  to  the  attacks  of 
insects.  By  placing  a  portion  of  the  stock  out-of- 
doors  in  the  spring  and  keeping  the  rest  in  a 
greenhouse,  the  season  of  their  blooming  will  be 
lengthened.  This  species  will  succeed  in  small 
pots — G-in.  or  S-in.  are  large  enough — and  they 
will  do  two  or  three  years  without  re-potting;  but 
when  thus  treated  they  should  have  manure  water 
in  the  spring  from  the  time  they  begin  to  grow 
up  to  their  season  of  flowering.  C.  pyramidalis 
will  now  be  coming  into  bloom,  and  should  have 
manure  water  regularly  until  the  flowers  open. 
Young  plants  raised  .from  seed  sown  early  in  the 
spring  ought  to  be  pricked  off  in  the  open  ground 
in  a  bed  of  ordinary  soiljto  which  have  been  added 
some  leaf-mould  and  sand,  keeping  them  well 
watered  in  dry  weather,  for  on  their  getting 
strong  before  autumn  depends  their  ability  to 
make  handsome  specimens  next  year. 


FRUIT. 

Vines.— Early  houses  trom  wdiich  all  the  Grapes 
have  been  cut  may  now  have  the  ventilators  left 
constantly  open,  and  the  syringe  must  be  freely 
used  to  keep  the  foliage  clean  and  healthy  until 
the  wood  is  quite  ripe.  Keep  inside  borders  in  a 
moist  growth-enoo'.raging  state  bj'  the  frequent 
use  of  diluted  liquid,  and  add  more  mulching  out- 
side to  protect  the  surface  roots  now  working 
freely  in  the  top-dressing.  If  the  Vines  are  in  a 
healthy  state,  lateral  growths  will  soon  be  abun- 
dant and  valuable,  but  they  must  not  be  allowed 
to  run  wild,  otherwise  they  will  do  harm  by 
crowding  the  main  foliage  now  filling  up  and  per- 
fecting the  buds  from  which  the  next  year's  crop 
of  fruit  is  to  be  obtained.  Now  all  the  thinning 
is  finished  it  will  be  advisable  to  go  over  the 
bunches  in  late  houses  with  the  scissors  for 
the  last  time  and  remove  a  few  of  the  smallest 
berries  where  they  are  likely  to  bind,  for  if  once 
allowed  to  become  jammed  their  removal  cannot 
be  accomplished  without  leaving  marks  which 
will  be  visible  when  the  Grapes  are  ripe.  If  not 
already  done,  put  on  more  mulching  and  give  all 
the  inside  borders  a  heavy  watering  with  warm 
liquid  or  guano  water,  fill  the  evaporating  pans 
every  morning,  and  damp  the  borders  with  the 
same  after  closing  for  the  day.  The  agreeable 
change  to  warmer  weather  will  at  last  enable  us 
to  reduce  fire-heat,  but  nights  are  still  cold,  and  a 
gentle  circulation  to  admit  of  giving  air  at  night 
anci  on  dull  days  will  be  needful  until  the  earth 
gets  much  warmer  than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 
When  Muscats  have  passed  the  stoning  process 
and  are  safe  from  scalding,  the  house  may  be 
closed  early  and  the  heat  may  range  as  high  as 
90°  for  a  time  to  swell  the  berries.  The  ventila- 
tors must,  however,  be  again  opened  for  the  night, 
and  then  fire  heat  will  do  good  service  in  prevent- 
ing the  temperature  from  falling  below  70°. 
Hamburghs  and  other  kinds  which  do  well  under 
Hamburgh  treatment  may  range  a  few  degrees 
lower— say,  65°  to  68°  at  night ;  but  instead  of 
trying  to  maintain  these  figures  in  a  dull,  stag- 
nant atmosphere,  it  will  be  much  the  best  to  warm 
the  pipes,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  afternoon 
closing,  keep  up  a  constant  circulation  of  air  by 
sight  and  day.  When  newly-planted  Vines  have 
grown  to  the  top  of  the  house  the  leaders  may  be 
stopped,  also  the  laterals,  from  the  base  up  to  the 
bud  to  which  it  is  intended  to  prune  in  the  win- 
ter ;  but  above  the  pruning  bud  a  free  rambling 
growth  may  be  encouraged  to  cover  the  whole  of 
the  trellis  and  back  wall.  Keep  the  inside  borders 
well  mulched  and  watered  with  pure  water,  and 
carefully  preserve  all  fhe  main  leaves  by  a  liberal 
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use  of  the  syringe  once  or  twice  a  day.  Give  an 
abundance  of  air  from  the  time  the  temperature 
begins  to  rise  until  it  declines  in  the  afternoon, 
then  close  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  re-open  the 
ventilators  for  the  night. 

Pot  Vines  intended  for  early  forcing  will  now 
be  changing  to  a  bright  nut  brown  colour,  and  the 
buds  at  the  base  of  the  leaves  will  be  filling  up. 
If  the  canes  are  very  strong  it  is  not  likely  that 
they  will  become  too  prominent,  but  great  assist- 
ance may  be  rendered  to  them  by  shortening 
back  the  laterals  to  one  eye  for  the  present,  and 
by  keeping  tlie  main  leaves  clean  and  healthy  to 
the  last.  See  that  the  roots  do  not  want  for 
water,  and  gradually  check  them  if  they  have 
been  allowed  to  find  their  way  into  the  plunging 
material.  Ventilate  freely,  shut  up  with  plenty  of 
sanheat  every  afternoon,  and  maintain  a  circula- 
tion of  air  through  the  night. 

OechAKD  HOrsES. — By  this  time  the  latest 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  will  have  passed  the 
stoning  process,  and  many  of  the  early  and  mid- 
season  kinds  will  have  commenced  their  last 
swelling.  As  no  more  fruit  will  drop,  it  will  be 
well  to  look  each  tree  over  and  see  that  it  is  not 
carrying  more  than  it  is  capable  of  bringing  to 
maturity,  and  at  the  same  time  to  stop  all  sub- 
laterals  to  increase  the  size,  and  turn  aside  the 
foliage  to  insure  the  perfect  colouring  of  the 
fruit.  Keep  the  trees  regularly  fed  with  good 
liquid  and  guano  water.  Mulch  any  that  may  re- 
quire it  with  good  rotten  manure,  and  syringe 
well  with  tepid  soft  water  about  6.30  every  morn- 
ing and  again  after  the  house  is  closed  for  the  daj'. 
Trees  growing  in  internal  borders  may  also  be 
stopped,  to  prevent  the  force  of  sap  from  passing  by 
the  fruit ;  mulch,  and  well  water  with  water  of  a 
stimulating  character  or  otherwise,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  growths  and  the  crop  of  fruit  they 
are  carrying.  The  ihsests  to  which  these  trees  are 
now  subject  are  spider  and  brown  scale ;  the  first 
can  make  little  if  any  progress  under  good  culture, 
and  the  second  must  be  kept  in  check  by  brush- 
ing with  a  short,  stumpy  brush  before  it  passes 
from  the  wood  to  the  leaves. 

Eaelt  houses. — The  principal  work  here  will 
be  good  syringing  to  keep  the  foliage  clean  and 
healthy,  and  feeding  with  weak  liquid  to  plump 
up  the  buds  before  the  leaves  fall.  If  directions 
contained  in  my  last  paper  have  not  been  followed 
up,  lose  no  time  in  getting  the  forward  kinds 
potted  and  started  into  fresh  root  growth  before 
they  are  placed  in  the  open  air.  Many  people  are 
afraid  to  pot  a  fruit  tree  when  in  full  leaf,  but 
they  need  not  hesitate,  as  fresh  healthy  trees  under 
glass  start  into  free  root  growth  at  once,  and  are 
fit  for  removal  to  the  open  air  within  three  weeks 
of  the  performance  of  the  operation.  The  princi- 
pal points  in  the  management  of  a  newly  potted 
tree  are  a  close,  moist  atmosphere,  a  temperature 
that  will  not  excite  the  prominent  fruit  buds,  and 
moderate  watering  until  the  roots  begin  to  work 
freely  in  the  new  soil. 

Pines. — The  pit  in  which  the  early  started 
Queens  have  been  grown  may  now  be  renovated 
with  fresh  leaves  or  tan,  and  filled  up  with  the 
most  forward  fruiters  from  the  second  batch.  Let 
each  plant  be  made  firm  at  the  base  by  packing 
with  a  few  pieces  of  fresh  turf ;  secure  the  fruit  in 
an  upright  position  by  tying  above  and  below  to 
stout  sticks,  and  plunge  lightly  at  first,  until  it  is 
seen  whether  the  new  material  will  become  too 
hot  or  not  for  the  roots  now  coiling  round  the 
pot's  inside.  The  greatest  length  of  days  having 
been  reached,  a  high  temperament,  with  a  corre- 
sponding supply  of  moisture,  may  now  be  advan- 
tageously given  to  them,  and  liberal  supplies  of 
generous  liquid  or  guano  water  may  be  used  when 
the  roots  require  feeding ;  the  evaporating  pans 
may  also  be  replenished,  and  the  surface  of  the 
bed  syringed  with  the  same,  in  order  to  keep  up 
the  requisite  supply  of  atmospheric  moisture.  As 
the  re-arrangement  of  this  pit  will  make  room  in 
other  compartments,  a  general  turn  over  will  bring 
together  the  next  batch  of  starters,  from  which 
fine  autumn  fruit  may  be  expected,  and  afEord 
facilities  for  shifting  strong  successions  still  oc- 
cupying] small   pots.    See   that    the   balls    are 


thoroughly  moistened  before  they  are  potted ;  use 
the  soil  in  a  dry,  rough  state,  and  ram  it  firmly  to 
prevent  water  from  passing  through  and  leaving 
them  dry  in  the  centre.  Be  careful  in  the  selec- 
tion of  medium  sized  pots,  using  the  largest  for 
Rothschilds  and  Cayennes,  and  the  smallest  for 
Queens,  Jamaicas,  and  that  excellent  variety  Lord 
Carington.  Shade  slightly  from  bright  sun. 
Syringe  the  walls  and  dew  the  plants  overhead  on 
fine  afternoons,  but  guard  against  heavy  root 
watering  until  they  have  taken  freely  to  the  new 
soil. 

Hahdt  fbuits. — Although  our  fruit  crops  are 
not  so  promising  as  we  at  one  time  anticipated,  it 
is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  say  there  is  a  great 
improvement  in  the  appearance  of  the  trees ; 
many  of  the  Plums  and  Apples,  at  one  time  nearly 
leafless,  are  now  making  clean,  healthy  mid- 
summer shoots.  Pears  in  this  county  are  much 
more  abundant  than  Apples,  and  some  few  kinds 
of  the  latter,  including  Alexander,  Golden  Winter 
Pearmain,  and  Irish  Peach,  are  carrying  good  crops 
of  fruit.  Where  trees  which  are  pruned  in  winter 
and  pinched  in  summer  have  been  hard  bit,  it 
will  not  be  wise  to  risk  a  second  check  by  stop- 
ping the  shoots  too  soon,  as  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  a  fine  autumn  will  ripen  up  a  good  set 
of  fruit  buds  for  another  year,  while  unrestricted 
growth  will  restore  the  blighted  trees  to  healthful 
vigour,  without  which  fruit  buds  are  of  but  little 
use. 

Apeicots  are  an  immense  crop  and  require  a 
great  deal  of  thinning,  but  unfortunately  the 
Apricot  is  a  badly  treated  tree,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
frequently  burdened  with  such  heavy  loads  of 
fruit  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  them 
forcing  each  other  off  the  branches.  Where,  after 
repeated  thinnings,  the  trees  are  still  heavily 
cropped,  the  surplus  fruits  should  now  be  taken  oft 
and  used  for  tarts  ;  leaders  should  be  nailed  in,  and 
laterals  pinched  back,  but  not  too  close  on  south 
walls;  the  borders  may  then  receive  a  little  more 
good  mulching  followed  by  a  heavy  watering,  and 
little  more  will  be  needed  until  the  fruit  begins  to 
ripen. 

Plums  and  Cheebies. — If  any  of  the  Bigar- 
reau  and  other  late  kinds  of  Cherries  are  still 
hanging  on  pot  trees,  they  will  be  the  better  for 
removal  to  a  cool,  airy  place  where  they  can  be 
effectually  protected  from  sun,  rain,  and  birds, 
and,  space  being  limited,  the  very  early  kinds  of 
Plums  may  be  placed  out-of-doors  to  ripen.  The 
finer  varieties,  including  the  Gages,  Jefferson's, 
Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Coe's  Late  Red,  Ickworth 
Imperatrioe,  and  others,  which  are  so  much  im- 
proved by  being  grown  and  ripened  under  glass, 
may  then  be  re-arranged  for  the  season.  I£  any 
of  the  second  growths  are  starting  away  freely, 
as  they  of  ten  do  after  the  stoning  is  complete,  let 
them  be  stopped  at  the  third  or  fourth  joint,  other- 
wise they  will  rob  the  fruit  of  food,  and  shade  it 
from  bright  sunshine,  of  wliich  these  kinds  can- 
not have  too  much  provided  they  are  properly 
supplied  with  air  and  water.  Look  well  to  the 
mulching,  add  more  as  it  is  required,  feed  well 
with  good  liquid,  and  syringe  twice  a  day  with 
clean  soft  water  until  the  fruit  begins  to  change 
for  ripening.  If  any  of  the  early  pot  Cherries 
from  which  the  fruit  has  been  gathered  require 
potting,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  give  them  a  shift 
before  they  are  taken  out  of  the  house,  and  as  the 
latter  will  now  be  kept  like  a  warm  orchard  house, 
the  soft  humid  atmosphere  will  favour  the  rapid 
formation  of  fresh  roots.  When  new  growth  has 
set  in  no  time  must  be  lost  in  getting  them  re- 
moved, first  to  a  sheltered  shady  place  for  a  few 
days,  thence  to  a  dry,  open  situation  where  they 
can  be  plunged  and  mulched  to  save  watering.  As 
stone  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  enjoy  a  firm,  resist- 
ing, calcareous  soil,  the  compost  in  which  they  are 
potted  should  be  firmly  rammed  and  the  shift 
should  be  large  enough  to  admit  of  good  drainage 
beneath  the  ball  and  plenty  of  room  above  it  for  a 
liberal  supply  of  water. 

Peaches  and  Nectaeines. — When  all  the 
young  growths  actually  required  for  forming  the 
trees  have  been  nailed  or  tied  in  the  final  thin- 
ning of  the  fruit  will  follow  without  delay,  as  it 


rarely  happens  that  fairly  treated  trees  lose  many 
at  stoning  time.  Where  timely  attention  is  paid 
to  the  selection  of  the  fruit  for  the  crop,  prefer- 
ence should  always  be  given  to  the  finest  on  the 
upper  sides  of  the  shoots,  and,  taking  the  whole 
area  of  the  wall  covered  with  foliage,  about  one 
Peach  to  every  square  foot  will  be  found  quite 
sufficient  for  ordinary  trees  to  carry.  From  this 
time  forward  the  principal  work  will  be  keeping 
the  foliage  clean  and  free  from  insects,  the  most 
troublesome  of  which  are  black  fly  and  red 
spider.  The  first  may  be  destroyed  by  the  per- 
sistent use  of  Tobacco  water,  and  the  second 
makes  but  little  headway  where  the  borders  are 
well  mulched  and  the  engine  is  vigorously  applied 
at  the  close  of  the  day.  The  proper  balance  of 
the  trees  must  also  be  kept  in  view,  otherwise 
foreright  and  gross  shoots,  while  robbing  the 
fruit  will  greatly  interfere  with  the  extension  of 
the  leading  branches,  and  as  these  never  require 
stopping  where  there  is  wall  space  to  fill,  growths 
which  will  be  taken  out  after  the  fruit  is  gathered 
may  be  shortened  back  to  let  in  light  and  air,  so 
essential  to  the  proper  ripening  of  the  wood. 

Steawbeeeies. — Young  plants  intended  for 
making  new  plantations  should  be  taken  away 
from  the  parent  stools  and  removed  to  a  cool  shady 
situation  as  soon  as  the  small  pots  are  nicely  filled 
with  roots.  If  the  ground  upon  which  they  are  to 
be  planted  can  be  cleared  of  the  spring  crop, 
which  generally  consists  of  early  Peas  or  Potatoes, 
lose  no  time  in  getting  it  well  limed,  manured, 
and  broken  up  to  a  depth  of  18  inches  or  2  feet, 
add  another  dressing  of  manure,  fork  it  in  near  the 
surface,  and  tread  firmly.  Set  out  the  lines  2  feet 
6  inches  apart,  see  that  the  balls  of  the  young 
plants  are  thoroughly  wet  when  they  are  turned 
out,  and  place  them  15  inches  from  each  other  in 
the  rows.  Where  new  heavy  soil  is  plentiful  and 
can  be"  spared,  give  a  little,  if  only  a  6-inoh  pot- 
ful,  to  'each  plant,  see  that  the  balls  are  firmly 
embedded  and  covered  to  protect  them  from 
drought.  Give  a  good  watering  to  settle  the  soil, 
and  mulch  with  alittle  short  manure. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Potatoes  when  lifted  will  leave  ground  vacant 
for  the  earlier  kinds  of  Broccoli,  which  we  plant  as 
we  clear  the  ground.  We  let  the  Potato  tubers  lie 
for  an  hour  after  they  are  dug  in  order  that  they 
may  get  quite  dry  and  be  in  the  best  condition  for 
use.  Sow  at  once  the  latest  crop  of  Peas.  We 
grow  William  I.  and  Unique,  both  good  early  and 
late  varieties.  We  have  just  finished  planting  our 
stock  of  Celery,  excepting  a  row  or  two  for  very 
late  use.  Should  the  present  favourable  weather 
last,  young  Asparagus  plantations  will  be  benefited 
by  being  mulched  with  short  litter  and  having  a 
good  soaking  of  manure  water.  Keep  the  beds 
clean  by  hoeing  and  weeding  ;  in  fact,  time  may 
now  be  profitably  spent  in  using  the  hoe  amongst 
all  growing  crops.  We  have  now  got  into  July — 
an  important  month  for  the  kitchen  gardener. 
Endive  and  Coleworts  should  be  sown  at  once. 
That  important  crop,  winter  Lettuces  and  Cab- 
bages of  all  varieties,  must  be  sown  this  month. 
The  land  should,  therefore,  be  got  ready  for  them 
without  delay.  Our  early  Pea  land  is  always  u=ed 
for  seed  purposes,  well  cultivated,  but  never  dug 
at  all.  We  put  on  2  inches  of  burnt  refuse,  which 
freshens  the  soil  and  sweetens  it,  too.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  young  seedlings  always  come 
up  strong  and  healthy. 


Coleus  Canary  Bird.— The  extraordinary 
number  of  varieties  of  Coleus  that  exists,  and  the 
ease  with  which  they  are  cultivated,  tend  to  make 
an  otherwise  useful  class  of  plants  to  be  looked 
upon  as  common  in  the  case  of  those  who  prize 
plants  in  accordance  with  their  commercial  value. 
But  Coleus  Canary  Bird  is  quite  out  of  the  com- 
mon run  of  colour  and  marking,  being  of  a  pale 
lemon-yellow  edged  with  green,  and  a  very  pretty 
and  effective  plant  for  mixing  with  brilliant 
colours.  It  is  of  good  habit,  being  of  moderate 
growth,  branching  freely,  and  requiring  very  little 
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training  to  make  shapely  plants.  Wliere  plant 
decoration  indoors  is  largely  carried  on,  these 
easily  grown  plants  become  most  useful,  as  they 
last  as  long  as  much  more  valuable  plants,  and 
are  quite  as  effective.  They  can  be  thrown  away 
as  soon  as  done  with  and  young  stock  substituted 
for  them.— J.  G.,  Hants. 


INDOOR  Garden. 

VIOLETS  IN  SEPTEMBER. 

5008. — There  should  not  be  any  serious  difficulty 
as  to  getting  Violets  in  September  in  moderate 
numbers,  for  I  am  not  aware  that  under  any  cir- 
cumstances thej'  can  be  made  to  flower  so  freely 
then  as  in  November  and  December.  No  doubt 
soil  and  climate  have  something  to  do  with  the 
matter,  but  with  us  in  the  moist  climate  of  So- 
merset if  desired  we  should  not  have  much  diffi- 
culty, with  suitable  appliances  and  a  judicious  se- 
lection of  varieties,  to  get  a  constant  supply  of 
Violets  from  September  to  Juno.  As  it  is,  we  re- 
quire a  good  many,  and  we  rely  principally  on 
three  varieties — the  single  and  double  Russian 
and  Marie  Louise.  The  last-named  is  with  us  an 
almost  perpetual  bloomer ;  there  is  hardly  a  month 
in  the  year  in  which  we  cannot  gather  flowers 
from  it.  Our  plants  of  Marie  Louise  were  taken 
in  the  early  part  of  May  from  frames  where  they 
had  been  all  the  winter.  They  were  then  divided, 
and  the  youngest  parts  reserved  for  future  stock,  the 
oldest  portions  being  thrown  away.  Those  to  fur- 
nish stock  for  next  year  were  at  once  planted  in  a 
border  in  the  kitchen  garden  where  the  soil  is  rich 
and  deep.  Duringthe  dry  weatherexperienced  early 
this  month  they  were  regularly  watered,  and  in  order 
to  afford  some  amount  of  shade  to  which  Violets 
are  partial,  we  cut  Laurel  branches  and  stuck 
them  in  the  soil  to  shield  them  from  the  strong 
sunshine.  Here  they  will  remain  until  early  in 
September,  when  thej'  will  be  carefully  lifted  and 
planted  in  frames  again  for  the  winter.  If  they 
do  as  well  this  year  as  they  have  done  in  previous 
ones  there  will  be  flowers  upon  them  at  the  time 
of  lifting,  and  the  plants  will  be  bristling  with 
young  flower-buds.  If  I  had  to  provide  Violets  in 
September,  I  should  not  alter  my  treatment  until 
the  usual  time  of  lifting  the  plants.  I  should  then 
leave  a  portion  of  the  stock  to  furnish  flowers  for 
immediate  picking,  which,  according  to  my  ex- 
perience, they  win  produce  if  undisturbed,  and  they 
would  go  on  flowering  in  the  open  air  until  the 
end  of  October,  or  as  long  as  the  weather  con- 
tinued mild.  Marie  Louise  will  not  flower  through- 
out the  season  in  the  open  air,  as  it  is  a  tender 
sort,  but  I  nevertheless  consider  it  to  be  the  most 
valuable  variety  for  general  use  in  cultivation.  For 
furnishing  flowers  through  the  month  of  May  and 
the  early  part  of  June  I  find  the  double  Russian 
the  most  reliable  kind  to  grow.  J.  C.  C. 


STEPHANOTIS  NOT  FLOAVERING. 

"  F.  W."  (p.  573)  must  have  patience.  It  is  almost 
too  much  to  expect  a  Stephanotis  that  has  clothed 
one  side  of  the  roof  within  the  year  to  bloom  freely 
at  the  same  time.  Occasionally  the  most  floriferous 
varieties  do  so,  but  more  generally  growth  first 
and  flowers  in  plenty  next  year  is  the  more  na- 
tural order.  "  F.  AV."  must  see  to  it  that  his  wood 
is  well  ripened  before  winter,  and  then  next  year, 
under  fair  treatment,  each  shoot  will  prove  a  cordon 
of  bloom  next  summer,  and  will  likewise  push  out 
laterals  that  will  likewise  bloom  in  succession. 
Of  course  this  is  always  assuming  that  he  has  got 
a  floriferous  variety.  There  are  some  Stephanotises 
in  existence— it  is  to  be  hoped  not  now  in  the 
trade— that  flower  but  scantily,  if  at  all.  The  writer 
had  one  such  for  several  years,  and  no  treatment 
could  induce  it  to  bloom.  It  grew  freely,  and 
closely  resembled  the  true  floribunda  in  all  points 
excepting  the  refusal  to  flower  and  a  dash  of 
purple  in  the  veins  of  the  leaves.  The  latter  was, 
however,  so  very  slight,  that  it  was  some  time  be- 
fore it  led  to  its  being  found  out  and  discarded. 
With  the  introduction  of  the  common  variety  into 


the  self-same  house  and  under  the  same  treat- 
ment all  our  difficulties  vanished.  "  F.  W."  says 
nothing  about  the  distance  of  his  plant  from  the 
root.  The  Stephanotis  can  hardly  be  too  near  to 
the  glass  to  bloom  it  freely,  intense  light  being 
apparently  essential  to  the  full  development  of  its 
flowering  properties.  Another  curious  thing  has 
been  noted  in  regard  to  the  flowering  of  Ste- 
phanotis in  houses  running  east  and  west  with 
their  roofs  of  necessity  facing  north  and  south. 
Plants  flower  fairly  on  the  north  side  when  con- 
fined to  it;  but  allow  the  same  plant  to  clothe 
the  south  also,  and  the  major  portion  of  the  bloom 
will  henceforth  be  found  concentrated  on  the 
sunny  side  of  the  house.  Possibly  these  hints 
may  prove  useful  to  others  besides  "  F.  W.,"  who 
will  most  likely  find  that  his  plant  will  bloom 
freely  enough  next  year,  all  that  it  needs  being 
greater  age  and  more  thorough  maturity. 

D.  T.  F. 

GLOXINIAS  AND  BEGONIAS. 

TUBEEOUS-EOOTED  Bcgonias  and  Gloxinias  were 
fast  attaining  perfection  in  Messrs.  Sutton's  esta- 
blishment, at  Reading,  when  I  visited  it  the  other 
day.  The  strain  of  the  latter  is  noted  for  its  free- 
growing  habit,  the  leaves  of  a  well-grown  plant 
completely  hiding  the  pot  in  which  it  is  grown, 
while  the  extremely  large  and  handsome  blooms, 
in  great  variety,  elicit  the  admiration  of  all  who 
see  them.  The  thousands  of  plants  raised  from 
seed  sown  early  in  January  present  a  beautiful 
appearance,  so  healthy  and  even  are  they.  The 
majority  of  these  will  by  this  time  have  been 
shitted  from  tlie  S-inch  pots,  in  which  they  were 
well  established  when  I  saw  them,  into  4-inch  or 
5-inch  pots,  and  in  these  sizes  will  perfect  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four  large  blooms.  The  compost 
employed  always  consists  of  two  parts  fibrous 
loam  and  one  part  each  of  leaf  soil  and  peat  with 
a  good  addition  of  sand.  Great  pains  are  taken 
with  the  potting,  especially  with  regard  to  keep- 
ing the  leaves  intact  and  also  free  of  the  soil. 
The  plants  are  never  inverted  at  potting  time,  but 
are  raised  out  of  the  pots  with  the  aid  of  a  short 
piece  of  quarter-inch  iron  rod,  this  being  fixed 
to  a  portable  stand,  and  the  operator  merely 
presses  the  point  through  the  drainage  hole, 
secures  the  plant,  and  allows  the  pot  to  slide  down 
the  rod. 

Gloxinias  are  never  syringed  overhead,  but 
are  placed  on  benches  covered  with  ashes,  which 
are  always  kept  moist,  and  a  moist  atmosphere  is 
also  maintained.  Thej'  are  carefully  shaded  from 
bright  sunshine  and  never  allowed  to  become  dry 
at  the  roots.  Bulbs  or  corms  raised  this  season 
are  easily  grown  into  large  specimens  next  year. 
Verj'  late  batches  are  not  raised,  but  it  was  re- 
marked that  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  have  a  number 
of  neat  little  plants,  carrying  six  or  more  blooms, 
any  time  during  the  dull  winter  months  from  seed 
sown  in  June  or  early  in  Juh'.  I  have  also  found 
small  late  Gloxinias  extremely  attractive  on  the 
dinner-table  during  November  and  early  in  De- 
cember. 

TUBEEOUS-ROOTED  BEGONIAS  are  equally  well 
grown  and  receive  much  the  same  treatment  as 
the  Gloxinias.  The  strain  is  especially  rich  in 
white  flowering  varieties,  some  of  these  for  size, 
substance,  and  form  nearly  equalling  the  showy 
red-coloured  varieties.  Some  of  the  blooms  of 
the  latter  I  measured  were  fully  5  inches  in 
depth  and  4  inches  across,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
they  will  attain  a  greater  size.  They  are  very 
sturdy  and  branching  in  habit  and  the  markings 
of  the  foliage  alone  render  them  attractive. 

W.  J.  M. 

Q-Ioxlnias  not  flowering.— From  "  G.  A. 

F's. "  description  of  his  Gloxinia  buds,  and  their 
not  flowering  (p.  575),  I  think  it  very  likely  that 
they  are  infested  with  thrips,  to  which  Gloxinias 
are  subject  at  this  season,  especially  when  kept  in 
strong,  dry  heat.  Under  such  circumstances,  they 
often  infest  them  to  such  a  degree  as  to  quite  spoil 
and  cripple  the  foliage  as  well  as  the  buds,  which 
turn  rusty  as  if  scorched  by  the  sun.  The  way  to 
prevent  the  evil  is  to  grow  the  plants  iu  a  genial 


atmosphere,  that  is,  moderately  moist,  and  where 
they  can  have  shade  without  being  far  from  the 
glass,  a  good  position  for  them  being  the  back 
shelf  in  a  stove  or  other  house  where  a  similar 
temperature  is  maintained.  To  free  them  from  any 
thrips  that  may  be  on  them,  smoking  must  be  re- 
sorted to,  but  as  the  foliage  of  Gloxinias  is  rather 
tender,  it  is  advisable  to  use  tobacco  for  the  fumi- 
gating instead  of  the  paper,  the  smoke  from  which 
often  does  injury,  and  this  is  almost  sure  to  be  the 
case  if,  at  the  time  of  fumigating,  the  leaves  are 
not  dry.— S.  D. 

Plumbago  capeneis.— The  use  of  this  plant 
for  a  screen  or  shade  is  well  exemplified  in  the 
Water  Lily  house  at  Kew,  where  it  is  planted  out 
all  round  the  porch  to  act  as  a  shade  to  a  bed  of 
Amorphophallus  on  one  side  and  Iledychiums  and 
Cannas  on  the  other.  At  present  the  Plumbago  is 
a  perfect  curtain  of  pale  blue  flowers,  against 
which  the  crimson  of  the  Cannas,  and  especially 
of  C.  Ehemanni,  of  which  there  is  a  good  specimen 
in  bloom,  is  shown  off  with  fine  effect, — B. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

PEAS  PODDING  TO  THE  GROUND. 
One  week  "  J.  S.  W."  asserts  that  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
is  the  best  of  all  Peas,  and  the  next  that  Veitch's 
Perfection  is  superior  to  it — statements  difficult  to 
reconcile.  Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  my  con- 
tention was,  and  is,  that  Laxton's  Omega  and 
many  other  Peas,  if  properly  managed,  will  pro- 
duce pods  from  the  ground  upwards.  Of  course, 
if  "J.  S.  W."  is  satisfied  with  a  Pea  which  pro- 
duces 4  feet  of  barren  straw  and  only  30  inches 
of  bearing  growth  at  the  top,  and  one  which  is 
only  coming  into  bloom  when  others  are  ready 
for  gathering,  it  is  no  business  of  mine,  but  let 
me  tell  your  readers  ho\i  they  can  have  Peas 
podded  from  the  ground  upwards.  The  old- 
fashioned  way  of  growing  Peas  was,  and  in  some 
places  still  is,  to  place  row  after  row  only  a  few 
feet  apart,  opening  narrow  drills  with  a  draw  hoe, 
and  throwing  in  the  seeds  so  thickly  and  close 
that  they  touch  one  another.  When  the  plants 
made  their  appearance  above  ground,  they  were 
as  close  together  as  blades  of  Grass  on  a  lawn, 
air  and  light  being  excluded  from  half  of  them. 
An  unfruitful  foundation  was  at  once  formed, 
and  this  continued  until  the  plants  had  grown 
to  a  considerable  height,  the  shade  from  the 
neighbouring  rows  assisting  the  non-podding. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  haulm  is  bare  of 
Peas  near  the  ground,  and  being  so  much  drawn 
up  and  attenuated,  when  the  tops  do  bear,  unless 
particularly  well  staked,  the  weight  of  the  pods 
bends  them  over,  fertility  ceases,  and  then  comes 
the  outcry  of  "  no  Peas."  The  varieties  which  will 
pod  from  the  ground  upwards  are  numerous 
enough,  and  a  few  of  them  may  be  named,  such 
as  Telegraph,  Telephone,  Dickson's  Favourite, 
Walker's  Perpetual  Bearer,  Hundredfold,  Marvel, 
Veitch's  I'erfection,  Giant  Marrow,  Nelson's  Van- 
guard, Webb's  Electric  Light,  Sutton's  Berkshire 
Slarrow,  Omega,  and  a  new  variety  shortly  to  be 
distributed  from  seeds.  The  mode  of  culture,  how- 
ever, just  pointed  out  is  not  what  I  would  recom- 
mend in  order  to  have  haulm  in  bearing  condition 
from  the  ground  upwards.  Instead  of  drawing  a 
drill  some  3  inches  wide  with  a  hoe,  we  take  a 
spade  and  open  a  shallow  trench  about  9  inches 
wide  and  into  this  we  place  three  rows  of 
seed,  quincunx  fashion,  each  seed  being  4 
inches  apart,  and  thus,  when  the  growths  come 
through  the  ground,  each  plant  stands  dis- 
tinctly by  itself.  There  is  no  drawing  up  or 
crowding,  but  substantial  growth,  massive  leaves, 
and  abundance  of  blossoms  and  pods  close  to  the 
ground  and  all  the  way  up  the  stems.  Haif- 
a-pint of  seed  will  go  further  in  a  row  in  this 
way  than  a  quart  in  thick  sowing,  and  the  produce 
from  thinly-sown  plants  is  profuse  and  high  in 
quality.  The  rows,  too,  it  may  be  observed,  do 
not  prop  each  other  up,  but  stand  here  and  there 
in  the  vegetable  quarters,  intermixed  with  low- 
growing  crops,  and  in  this  way  the  Peas  are  fully 
exposed  to  light  and  air.    The  only  Pea  which 
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refuses  to  be  benefited  by  this  treatment  is  Ne 
I'lus  Ultra  and  its  close  relations ;  its  soandent 
habit  and  the  sterile  character  of  the  lower  por- 
tions of  the  haulm  are  so  inherent,  that  the  quan- 
tity of  it  grown  here  has  annually  become  "  smaller 
by  degrees  and  beautifully  less." 
Margam,  Glamorganshire.  J.  MUIR. 


Bedbraes  Cabbage.  —  This  has  always 
proved  in  my  case  to  be  uncommonly  useful.  It 
is  not  the  first  to  head,  but  as  a  midseason  or 
main  crop  Cabbage  it  is  certainly  the  best  I  have 
ever  grown.  An  ordinary  sized  head  which  I  cut 
the  other  day  weighed,  when  trimmed,  7  lbs.  It 
was  grown  in  a  quarter  in  which  the  plants  stand 
18  inches  apart.  In  this  kind  of  produce  size  and 
quality  are  not  always  found  together,  but  in  this 
instance  they  are  combined.— J.  MuiR,  Margam. 

Cucumber  No.  1. — About  two  months  ago 
Messrs.  button  sent  me  two  seeds  of  anew  Cucum- 
ber to  try.  It  has  been  bearing  for  some  time,  and 
is  very  satisfactory.  It  possesses  a  good  consti- 
tution, and  from  the  first  has  grown  freely,  pro- 
ducing short-jointed  wood,  large  leaves,  and 
abundance  of  fruit  of  good  size  and  quality.  In 
my  opinion  it  belongs  to  the  Telegraph  class,  but 
is  superior  to  any  variety  under  that  name  I  have 
ever  grown.— J.  MuiE,  Margam. 

Celery  maggot. — This  appears  to  be  very 
prevalent  this  year,  and  where  not  destroyed  is 
committing  sad  havoc  on  Celery  plants,  the  leaves 
of  which  die  away  wholesale.  The  grub  is  hatched 
between  the  tissues,  where  it  feeds,  and  eats 
everything  away  except  the  thin  outer  walls,  which 
soon  shrivel  under  the  action  of  bright  sunshine, 
or  rot  after  wet.  The  only  way  of  dealing  suc- 
cessfully with  this  is  to  take  the  affected  leaf 
between  the  thumb  and  finger  and  smash  the 
maggot. — S.  D. 

Picking  Peas.— I  agree  with  Mr.  Hobday 
so  far  as  being  particular  in  not  breaking  the 
haulm  of  Peas  is  concerned.  But  surely  Mr. 
Hobday  must  be  drawing  largely  on  his  imagina- 
tion when  he  boldly  asserts  that  by  being  care- 
ful in  this  respect  the  second  crop  will  be  even 
superior  to  the  first.  I  have  also  to  find  fault 
with  the  use  of  the  term  legumes.  Mr.  Spurgeon 
told  us  last  Sunday  that  oratory  was  the  curse 
of  this  country,  and  I  say  these  botanical  flashes 
have  no  charm  for  us  Cabbage  growers. — R.  Gil- 
bert, Burghlcy. 

Short  Horn  Carrots.— This  is  a  good  time 
to  sow  a  good  breadth  of  Short  Horn  Carrots  for 
autumn  and  winter  use ;  they  are  so  delicious  in 
a  half-grown  state,  and  at  all  times,  when  pro- 
curable, so  much  better  than  the  long  hard  varie- 
ties that  are  so  largely  grown  for  market,  that  no 
one  would  use  the  latter  except  as  a  makeshift. 
Anyone  having  a  small  plot  of  ground  might  grow 
sufficient  of  these  small  kinds  for  home  use,  as 
they  occupy  but  little  space ;  a  row  of  early  Po- 
tatoes, when  lifted,  will  make  room  for  two  or 
three  rows  of  such  Carrots.  Sow  moderately 
thick,  and  begin  to  draw  and  thin  as  soon  as  the 
roots  are  large  enough  to  be  useful.— J.  G.,  Hants. 

Early  Peas.  — The  dates  of  sowing  and 
other  particulars  respecting  the  following  sorts 
of  Peas  may  possibly  prove  useful.  In  the 
first  place  I  sowed  four  varieties,  viz.,  five 
rows  of  Day's  Early  Sunrise,  fourteen  rows 
of  William  I.,  sown  on  the  8th  ol  January, 
and  I  gathered  on  June  11  our  first  dish  from 
William  I.  Day's  Early  Sunrise  is  a  disappointing 
Pea  with  me.  From  that  variety  I  did  not  com- 
mence to  gather  until  the  23rd  June,  although  both 
were  exactly  under  the  same  conditions.  These 
two  kinds  comprised  my  first  sowing.  From 
Emerald  Gem,  sown  on  the  20th  February,  I 
gathered  my  first  dish  on  June  18,  and  from  Lax- 
ton's  Alpha  a  few  days  afterwards.  From  the 
Emerald  Gem  I  have  gathered  a  grand  lot,  and  I 
would  advise  all  who  have  not  grown  it  to  make 
their  lastsowingof  it.  William  I.  and  Alpha  are  good 
all-  round  Peas,  but  for  a  first  early  I  like  Emerald 
Gem.  The  facts  just  recorded  speak  for  them- 
selves as  to  its  earliness  for  North  Wales.  Alto- 
gether I  have  forty  short  rows  of  good  Peas  on  a 


south  border,  from  which  I  can  gather  daily  until 
those  in  other  parts  of  the  garden  more  exposed 
come  into  use.  While  spring-sown  Peas  can  be 
had  so  early,  I  hardly  see  the  use  of  sowing  in 
autumn. — J.  Clarke,  Hrynldnalt. 

Gourds.- The  recommendation  in  The  Gar- 
den of  the  23rd  of  June  to  cultivate  Gourds 
brought  "  the  light  of  other  days  around  me." 
Many  years  ago  I  had  a  large  bed  of  ornamental 
Gourds.  The  seeds  I  got  from  Dresden  and  elsewhere, 
and  their  produce  consisted  of  many  curious  forms 
and  tints.  There  was  plenty  of  it  too,  and  what 
was  I  to  do  with  it  1  It  was  far  too  beautiful  to 
eat.  I  therefore  made  a  cloth  mat,  surrounded  it 
with  a  wide  gold  coloured  fringe,  and  placed  it  in 
the  recess  of  a  sideboard.  I  then  lieaped  up  the 
Gourds  as  tastefully  as  I  could  as  to  form  and 
colour,  and  the  effect  was  very  pleasing.  We  adorn 
our  rooms  with  flowers  ;  therefore  why  not  with 
fruits  equally  beautiful  ? — A.  G.,  Mid-Scotland. 

Arrested  growth  in  Cucumbers. — My 

Cucumbers  increase  in  size  very  slowly,  and  it  will 
be  seen  by  the  fruit  sent  that  they  become  de- 
formed. 'These  plants  are  in  a  lean-to  house,  and 
trained  up  in  the  usual  way.  The  roots  are  not  in 
any  way  near  the  pipes,  the  bottom  of  the  bed 
being  perforated  tiles.  I  have  the  same  variety 
planted  out  on  a  hotbed,  and  so  treated  it  is  doing 
well.— F.  G. 

*if''  It  is  impossible  from  an  aborted  Cucumber 
to  point  out  the  cause  of  arrest  of  growth.  Such 
aborted  growths  are  common,  and  they  frequently 
arise,  not  only  from  the  plants  being  placed  in 
unfavourable  positions  in  regard  to  the  roots,  but 
from  the  Cucumber  plants  being  traversed  by  the 
spawn  of  fungi  or  minute  worm-like  creatures  of 
microscopic  size. — W.  G.  S. 

Late  Peas. — As  everyone  who  has  a  garden 
likes  to  grow  the  best  of  everything,  most  of  us 
would  be  glad  to  know  the  names  of  the  Peas 
which  Mr.  Muir  would  have  us  believe  are  so  much 
in  advance  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra  as  late  or  main 
croppers.  If  it  be  a  fact  that  there  are  such,  I  for 
one  should  like  to  have  them,  as  they  must  be 
of  superlative  quality  to  beat  that  sterling  kind, 
and  may  j  ustly  be  regarded  at  prodigies,  although 
Mr.  Muir  appears  to  object  to  the  use  of  the 
term.— S.  D. 

If  the   controversy    with  respect  to   the 

merits  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra  should  cause  it  to  be  better 
known,  it  will  have  done  good  service.  As  a  mid- 
season  or  late  variety  it  is  always  good  with  us, 
grows  vigorously,  crops  well,  and  for  flavour  and 
appearance  when  cooked  has  but  few  equals.  For 
exhibition,  where  flavour  should  be  the  most 
important  point,  none  need  fear  the  result  as  re- 
gards Ne  Plus  Ultra  in  contest  with  others,  but 
sometimes,  unfortunately,  flavour  is  sacrificed  for 
appearance.  So  popular  have  I  known  this  kind 
to  be  with  some,  that,  after  the  first  one  or  two 
crops,  the  season's  supply  has  wholly  depended  on 
it. — C.  Maxted,  Kearsney  Abbey. 

Inferior  Rhubarbs.— I  frequently  notice 
in  cottagers'  gardens  and  allotments  that  the 
variety  of  Rhubarb  grown  is  of  the  most  worth- 
less description,  being  of  a  greenish  brown  colour 
in  the  stalk  and  hard  and  stringy  even  when  quite 
young.  It  would  therefore  be  conferring  on  cot- 
tagers a  real  benefit  if  owners  of  large  gardens 
would  distribute  in  the  winter  season  some  of 
their  surplus  roots  of  good  edible  Rhubarbs 
amongst  such  small  growers,  for  good  Rhubarb  is 
not  readily  procurable  in  rural  districts.  Worth- 
less kinds  are  consequently  grown  and  spread 
from  one  garden  to  another  simply  because  they 
are  the  best  available.  In  the  case  of  Potatoes  or 
other  vegetables,  their  respective  merits  are  gene- 
rally pretty  correctly  settled  at  rural  cottage  exhi- 
bitions, but  Rhubarb,  if  exhibited  at  all,  is  gene- 
rally of  the  giant  varieties,  and  the  prize  goes  to 
the  largest — useful  kinds  in  their  way,  but  not  the 
sorts  to  recommend  for  private  use.  I  would 
therefore  advise  anyone  having  a  bed  of  Rhu- 
barb to  mark  any  of  these  hard,  stringy,  worth- 
less sorts  and  destroy  them,  as  they  occupy  just 
as  much  ground  as  good  sorts  would  do,  and  to 
little  purpose,  as  no  amount  of  good  cultivation 


will  make  a  bad  Rhubarb  tender  and  succulent, 
while,  with  a  good  sort  and  high  cultivation,  there 
is  no  difiiculty  in  having  young  tender  stalks  for 
nine  months  in  the  year. — James  Groom. 

Summer  Spinach.— Although  the  round  or 
summer  Spinach  may  be  grown  fairly  well  under 
the  conditions  advocated  by  Mr.  Groom,  no  one 
who  has  ever  cultivated  the  New  Zealand  kind 
would  ever  be  bothered  with  it,  as  this  latter  is 
equally  good  in  flavour  and  much  more  tender 
and  juicy,  the  leaves  being  quite  thick  and  suc- 
culent, and  unaffected  by  the  hottest  of  weather, 
which,  indeed,  rather  agrees  with  it  than  other- 
wise. The  round  or  summer  kind  at  this  time  of 
year  runs  to  seed  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  up,  and 
it  is  only  in  moist,  cool  lands  where  it  can  be 
grown  with  tender  leaves  large  enough  to  be 
worth  picking.  That  being  so,  we  seldom  sow  it 
now  after  May,  but  raise  plants  in  heat  of  the 
New  Zealand  variety,  which  we  plant  out  on  old 
soil  heaps,  manure  beds,  or  in  other  vacant  places 
of  that  kind  where  it  can  find  rich  food  and  have 
plenty  of  room  to  send  out  its  trailing  branches 
and  spread.  This  it  does  freely,  and  the  supply 
of  leaves;  which  it  yields  for  picking  is  something 
astonishing,  there  being  no  cessation  till  the  plants 
are  killed  by  frost. —  S.  D. 


QUESTIONS. 

6023.— Imported  Orchids.— Can  any  reader  of  The 
Gaeden  say  whether  Orchitis  in  a  dry  state  can  be  pur- 
chased at  either  the  ports  of  London  or  Liverpool  ?— F.  t). 

5021.- Bed  spider  is  attacking  my  Vines.  What  plan 
can  I  adopt  to  destroy  it.  If  some  of  the  readers  of  The 
Garden  will  kindly  enlighten  me  on  that  subject  I  will  be 
greatly  obliged.— N.  W. 

6026.— Peat  Moss  litter.— I  flad  that  this  answers 
very  well  for  plunging  material  in  hothouses.  Has  anyone 
ever  used  it  instead  of  peat  for  Rhododendrons  and  shrubs 
and  would  it  be  good  to  mix  with  sandy  loam  in  making  a 
rockery  and  hardy  fernery?— M.  F. 

6026.— Honey  blight.— Will  any  of  the  readers  of  THE 
Garden  be  so  Idnd  as  to  tell  me  the  best  way  of  getting 
rid  of  a  kmd  of  sticky  honey  blight  on  the  leaves  of  a  very 
fine  Pelargonium  in  the  corridor  of  oiu'  house  ?  It  is  roofed 
in  at  the  top,  the  front  only  being  glass.— G.  P. 

5027.— Mediterranean  Lilies.— I  have  had  sent^  to 
me  some  bulbs  bearing  the  name  of  Mediterranean  Lilies. 
Can  any  of  the  readers  of  The  Garden  give  me  any  in. 
formation  as  to  what  they  are,  and  how  they  should  be 
treated  ?  They  were  found  on  the  sea-shore  at  Alassio 
growing  in  the  firm  sand  just  above  higli-water  mark,  close 
to  an  Olive  grove.  They  are  said  to  have  magnificent  spikes 
of  white  flowers,  which  open  in  the  autumn.  The  bulbs  are 
white,  hard,  and  smooth —T.  E.  F. 

6028.— Transplanting  Lapagarias.- >Iy  i "' 
has  two  Lapagerias  in  pots,  and  says  now  is  about  the 
time  to  remove  them  from  their  pots  into  pits ;  therefore, 
will  some  of  your  readers  tell  me  how  these  pits  should  be 
made  ?  What  kind  of  composition  or  mixture  should  they 
be  filled  with?  I  had  one  beautiful  Lapageria  rosea,  for 
which  I  would  not  have  taken  £5,  and  it  was  removed  from 
one  of  my  distant  gardens  here  and  put  into  a  pit  under 
glass  (a  greenhouse) ;  but,  alas  !  it  died.  My  fear  was  that 
either  my  gardener  did  not  set  it  in  the  right  sort  of  soil, 
or  that  his  pit  was  not  made  right,  or  that  he  failed  to 
water  it  sufficiently.  Of  course,  he  believes  and  says  he 
treated  it  properly,  but  I  am  natui-ally  anxious  to  start 
right  this  time.— Q. 

6029- Spring  and  summer  bedding  plants.— I 
will  be  much  obliged  if  any  of  the  correspondents  of  THE 
Garden  will  give  me  a  list  of  very  hardy  yet  showy  flowers 
tor  spring  and  summer  bedding  that  would  be  likely 
to  do  well  in  an  exposed  gai-den  in  South  Wales  facing 
north-east,  but  getting  the  morning  and  a  Uttle  of  the 
evening  sun.  Violas,  Mimuluses,  Anemones,  Irises,;Forget- 
me-nots,  yellow  Alyssum,  &c.,  do  well ;  also  Chinese  Peo- 
nies. Lilies  do  l}adly  in  the  damp  climate  of  Wales.  I  wish 
to  use  as  few  Geraniums  and  regular  liedding  plants  as 
possible,  and  am  at  a  loss  to  find  substitutes  that  will  keep 
the  beds  gay  all  the  summer,  and  being  close  to  the  house 
they  are  much  seen.  I  would  like  to  know  if  Arabis  roseus 
is  really  pink  and  as  hardy  as  the  common  white  ;  also  if 
Epimedium  alpinum  and  Orobus  vernus  are  showy  and 
good  plants  for  beds,  and  whether  Crambe  juncea,  Saxi- 
fraga  peltata,  and  the  small  Iris  Chamteiris  (which  I  lately 
saw  in  Paris  would  be  likely  to  succeed. — L. 
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ROYAL     BOTANIC. 

The  annual  evening  fete  held  by  this  Society  in 
its  garden  in  the  Regent's  Park  on  the  27th  ult. 
was  a  brilliant  affair,  and  an  appropriate  termina- 
tion to  the  series  of  floral  displays  which  have 
taken  place  during  the  present  season.  As  on 
previous  occasions,  the  gardens  were  beautifully 
illuminated  by  thousands  of  lights  ;  the  trees,  and 
especially  the  fantastic  structures  erected  on  the 
lake,  created  an  exceedingly  pretty  effect.  In 
order  to  as  far  as  possible  obviate  the  unpleasant 
effects  of  a  wet  night,  nearly  every  path  in  the 
garden  was  covered  with  an  awning,  the  total  ex- 
tent of  which  was  nearly  a  mile,  and  these  covered 
pathways  were  likewise  lit  up  by  myriads  of  tiny 
lamps.  The  evening  was,  however,  fortunately 
fine,  and  a  numerous  company  visited  the  garden. 
As  usual,  there  was  a  competitive  exhibition  of 
floral  decorations  held  under  the  spacious  tent 
and  adjoining  corridor.  Fourteen  classes  were 
enumerated  in  the  schedule,  and  all,  mth 
the  exception  of  two  —  one  for  floral  decora- 
tions for  a  room,  and  another  for  night- 
flowering  plants — were  represented.  The  prin- 
cipal subjects  of  competition  were  the  dinner 
table  decorations,  of  which  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
four  competed  for  the  six  prizes  in  the  two  classes, 
one  being  for  decorations  with  flowers  of  any 
kind,  the  other  restricted  to  the  use  of  hardy 
flowers  only.  Taking  the  tables  collectively,  there 
was  a  conspicuous  tendency  to  follow  the  simple 
style  of  decoration  encouraged  by  the  judges 
during  the  two  years  previous,  although  on  tliis 
occasion  preference  seemed  to  be  given  to  the 
old  style  of  arranging  the  flowers  in  trumpet- 
shaped  vases,  the  lirst  prizes  in  the  two  classes 
being  awarded  to  arrangements  of  that  character. 
The  first  prize  table  inthefii'st  class  was  arranged 
by  Mrs.  Sperling,  of  St.  George's  Road,  Regent's 
Park.  The  centre  piece  in  this  instance  was  large, 
consisting  of  a  wide  shallow  vase,  in  which  were 
arranged  Water  Lilies,  crimson  Gladioli,  and  other 
flowers  intermixed  with  Fern  fronds  spread  out 
flat  on  the  table.  From  the  base  arose  a  stem 
entwined  by  Cissus  discolor,  and  supporting 
another  shallow  vase. 

The  second  best  table  was  arranged  by  Mr.  W. 
Wood,  Conduit  Street,  who  took  the  first  prize  last 
year  with  a  simil*nly  arranged  table.     The  flowers, 
yellow  and    white    English  and   Spanish   Irises, 
were  mixed  with  other  flowers  arranged  lightly  in 
capacious  round  bowls.     There  were  three  of  these 
large  bowls  and  about  a  dozen  smaller  ones.    An- 
other prettily  arranged  table  was   that  from    Mr. 
Buster,  St.  Marys  Cra}',  which  was  accorded  the 
second  prize    in  the  class  for  tables  arranged  with 
flowers   only.      This   we  thought   was   the    most 
tasteful  and  effective  table  of  the  whole  twenty- 
four.     The   flowers    consisted    chiefly    of  yellow 
Columbine,  white  and  yellow  Roses,    Irises   inter- 
mixed with  the  graceful   foliage    of    Thalictrum 
adiantifolium.  Grasses,  Ferns,  &c.  The  vessels  were 
large,  simple  round    bowls     for    the  centre,  and 
smaller  ones  of  the  same  pattern  for  the   corners. 
Miss  A.  Williams,  Sutton  House,  HoUoway,  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  prize  winners.     She  ex- 
hibited great  taste  in  all  her  arrangements,  parti- 
cularly in  the  classes  for  dinner-table  vases  of 
flowers,  adornment  of  a  recess,  bridal,  and  other 
bouquets,  in  all  of  whicli  she  took   the  first  prize. 
The  three  groups    for  a  dinner  table   were  very 
effective,  one  consisting  entirely  of  spikes  of  On- 
cidium   flexuosum   and   an   elegant   Palm  (Cocos 
Weddelliana)  ;  the  other  two  were  arranged  princi- 
pally with  English  and   Spanish  Irises,  the  quiet 
tones  of  which  blended  beautifully  with  the  deli- 
cate foliage.     In  the  arrangement  of  at  least  two 
of  the  tables  we  observed  that  the  competitors  had 
made  free  use  of  potter's  clay,  which  they  made 
into  rope-like  rolls  ;  these  they  laid  in  crincum- 
crancum  fashion  on  the  cloth,   and  in  this  clay 
ropes  stuck  flowers  and  foliage.     Dinner-table  de- 
corating competitors  have  many  devices  by  which 
to  effect  their  designs,  but  the  line  ought  really  to 
be  drawn  at  bringing  clay  on  the  dinner  table, 
and  the  practice  ought  t  d  be  discountenanced  by 


the  judges,  but  on  this  occasion  one  of  the  clay 
workers  was  encouraged  ;  the  table  which  was 
awarded  the  third  prize  in  the  flrst  class  had  a  clay- 
rope  device,  and,  moreover,  had  such  needless  ap- 
purtenances as  pink  satin  as  a  groundwork  for  the 
floral  decorations.  Several  of  the  other  tables 
were  arranged  more  to  show  the  china  ware  than 
the  flowers,  and  such  puerilities  as  mirrors  to  imi- 
tate pools,  china  swans,  and  artificial  Water  Lilies 
were  freely  indulged  in,  and  in  the  decorations  for 
alcoves,  windows,  &c.,  we  noticed  such  distasteful 
exhibitions  as  glass  and  china  imitations  of  Grapes 
and  other  fruits,  stuffed  birds,  and  equally  absurd 
objects,  as  if  natural  flowers  and  fruit  were  not 
plentiful  at  midsummer.  There  was  no  very  re- 
markable examples  of  baskets  of  flowers,  vases, 
&c.,  and  the  bouquets  were  mostly  of  an 
ordinary  character.  We  noticed  that  the  So- 
ciety still  offers  prizes  for  sideboard  decora- 
tions and  floral  arches,  as  a  temptation  for 
floral  decorators  to  make  a  ridiculous  exhibition. 
Such  paltry  affairs  would  never  be  tolerated  in 
good  houses,  and  no  good  can  possibly  accrue  from 
encouraging  them  by  offering  prizes  on  such  an 
occasion  as  this,  when  one  expects  to  see  the  best 
taste  receive  due  recognition. 

Among  the  non-competitive  exhibits  was  a  mag- 
nificent group  of  Orchids,  numbering  200  plants, 
from  Mr.  Peacock's  garden,  Sudbury  House,  Ham- 
mersmith, and  tastefully  arranged  by  his  gar- 
dener, Mr.  Vicary,  on  one  of  the  central  sloping 
banks.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  such  a 
group  was  the  focus  of  attraction,  for  seen  by 
artificial  light  it  was  extremely  beautiful.  The 
principal  elements  of  the  group  were  Odontoglos- 
sum  vexillarium,  of  which  there  were  some  scores 
of  profusely  flowered  .specimens,  0.  crispum, 
almost  as  numerous,  as  were  also  several  other 
species  of  Odontoglossum,  Cattleya  Mendeli  and 
Jlossim  in  great  variety,  Lajlia  majalis,  the  rare 
Cattleya  Dowiana,  C.  Aclandias,  various  Den- 
drobes— all  lending  their  lovely  hues  to  enliven  the 
group,  while  amongst  duller  hued,  but  more  sin- 
gular, flowers  were  Anguloa  Ruckeri  and  eburnea, 
various  Lady's  Slippers,  and  the  extremely  hand- 
some Stanhopea  gibbosa,  a  rare  species  in  the  way 
of  S.  bucephalus.  This  plant  bore  two  hxige 
flowers,  heavily  barred  with  chocolate  on  a  yellow 
ground.  The  aromatic  perfume  of  it  was  very 
strong,  pervading  the  entire  tent.  It  seemed  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  everyone.  These  gay- 
flowered  Orchids  were  intermixed  with  fine-fo- 
liaged  plants,  such  as  Palms,  Ferns,  Lycopods,  in 
a  charming  manner.  The  Society's  own  garden 
contributed  more  largely  to  the  display  than  on 
previous  occasions. 


flnding  out  any  particular  exhibit  in  the  whole  of 
the  thirty-two  classes.  Taking  the  show  as  a 
whole,  there  was  a  conspicuous  absence  of  inferior 
exhibits,  and  the  present  may  be  fairly  said  to  be 
a  good  Rose  year,  though  later  than  usual.  An 
analysis  of  the  prize  list  will  show  that  the  prin- 
cipal prize  vrinners  were  from  the  home  counties, 
and  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  leading  prize- 
takers  of  last  year  were  not  even  placed  in  the 
present  competition.  For  instance,  Mr.  Whitwell, 
of  Darlington,  the  winner  of  the  amateurs'  chal- 
lenge trophy  last  year,  was  not  a  prize- 
taker  at  all  on  this  occasion,  and  the  well- 
known  Rose  exhibitor,  Mr.  Baker,  of  Heavitree, 
Devon,  generally  among  the  winners  of  the 
highest  prizes,  was  almost  as  unfortunate.  The 
hot,  thundery  weather  no  doubt  militated  against 
the  chances  of  exhibitors  from  long  distances 
off  who  had  to  cut  their  blooms  on  the  evening 
previous  to  the  show,  and  wliich  consequently  were 
too  much  opened  by  the  warmth  on  the  journey. 
Mr.  Baker's  blooms,  for  instance,  were  nearly  all 
overblown,  and  some  even  showed  their  centres. 
Consequently  the  short-distance  competitors  had 
the  best  of  it. 

Nurserymen's  Classes. 
Throughout  the  show  exhibits  from  nurseries 
were  of  good  quality,  particularly  those  in  the 
principal  division  (A),  in  which  there  were  four 
classes.  The  class  for  seventy-two  trusses  was  the 
chief  one,  as  the  first  prize  winner  took  the  envied 
challenge  trophy,  given  by  amateurs.  This  class 
above  all  others  was  a  severe  test,  even  in  the  case 
of  the  most  extensive  collections,  for  it  must  in- 
deed be  a  hard  matter  to  get  together  six  dozen 
blooms  and  as  many  distinct  varieties  as  would 
pass  muster.  There  were  five  collections  shown, 
the  best  being  from  Mr.  B.  Cant,  of  Colchester, 
who  having  taken  the  challenge  trophy  the 
last  two  seasons  as  well  as  this,  therefore  must 
be  considered  to  be  the  champion  Rose  exhi- 
bitor, though  on  this  occasion  he  had  a  power- 
ful rival  in  the  Messrs.  Paul,  of  Cheshunt,  who 
were  awarded  the  second  prize.  The  judges 
must  have  had  a  hard  matter  to  adjudicate  upon 
the  merits  of  these  two  collections,  though  there 
is  not  a  doubt  that  their  decision  was  just,  as  Mr. 
Cant's  collection  contained  the  most  perfect 
blooms,  including  the  best  Tea  and  the  best  Hybrid 
Perpetual,  in  the  whole  of  the  nurserymen's 
classes.  Being  so  thoroughly  representative  of 
the  finest  exhibition  Roses,  it  maybe  well  to  give 
the  names  of  the  most  prominent  varieties  in  this 
collection  as  a  guide  to  those  who  wish  to  make  a 
selection  of  exhibition  sorts,  and,  moreover,  save 
us  the  trouble  of  reiterating  names  in  the  other 
classes. 
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The  principal  metropolitan  exhibition  of  this  So 
ciety,  held  on  Tuesday  last  in  the  Horticultural 
Gardens  at  South  Kensington,  was  indeed  a  grand 
feast  of  Koses,  there  being  upwards  of  6000  blooms 
gathered  together  from  all  parts  of  the  country — 
from  Darlington  to  the  coast  of  Susses,  and  from 
Norwich  on  the  east  and  Devon  and  Hereford  on 
the  west — therefore  a  thoroughly  representative 
English  gathering,  if  not  a  national  one,  and  it 
plainly  showed  how  general  is  the  love  for  Roses 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  principal  bulk 
of  the  show  was  held  under  the  large  tent,  which 
afforded  ample  room  for  the  crowds  of  boxes 
arranged  in  lines  according  to  the  classes  in 
which  they  were  to  compete,  and  in  every  case 
the  lines  followed  the  windings  and  undula- 
tions of  the  paths  —  an  arrangement  infinitely 
better  than  the  long  monotonous  lines  of  boxes 
which  usually  confronts  one  at  a  Rose  show  ;  in- 
deed, placing  the  boxes  around  the  margins  of  the 
rising  mounds  rendered  the  show  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  we  had  ever  seen,  and  it  only  wanted 
a  little  more  greenery  in  the  way  of  large  fine- 
leaved  plants  to  make  the  arrangement  perfect. 
Though  the  exhibition  was  so  vast  and  the  sche- 
dule such  a  complicated  one,  all  the  arrangements 
worked  smoothly,  and  the  classes  being  arranged 
consecutively,"  little  trouble    was  experienced  in 


General  Jacqueminot 
Merveille  de  Lyon  (new) 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar 
Violette  Bouyer  (new) 
Duke  of  Wellington 
Wdlle.  Marie  Finger 
Marcliioness  of  Exeter 
Marie  Baumann 
Duke  of  Edinburgh 
La  France 
Dr.  Sewell 
Captain  Christy 
Fislier  Holmes 
Mad.  Prosper  Laugier 
Mad.  Isaac  Perrifere  (new 
Mdlle.  Marie  Cointet 
Horace  Vernet 
Captain  Clu-isty 

Tea  and  Noisette  varieties.  . 

Anna  Ollivier 

MarcJchal  Kiel 

Marie  Van  Houtte 

Souvenir  d'un  Ami 

Kiphetos 

Souvenir  d'Elise 

Devoniensis 

Mad.  Willermoz 

Piubens 

Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison 

Comtesse  de  Nadaillac 

Mad.  Bravy 

Jean  Pernet 

Catherine  Mermet 

as  we  have  said,  were 


Hybrid  Perx)etuals. 

Xa^ier  Olibo 

John  Hopper 

Mad.  Gabiiel  Luizet 

JIad.  Clemence  Joigneaux 

Franqois  Sficlielon 

Constantin  Tretiakolf 

A  K.  Williams 

Mad.  Charles  Wood 

Marquise  de  Castellane 

Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa 

Dupuy  Jamain 

Ferdinand  de  Lesseps 

Star  of  Waltham 

Edouai-d  Morren 

Mons.  Noman 

JIad.  Eugene  Verdier 

Alfred  Colomb 

Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge 

Duchess  of  Bedford 
Mons.  E,  Y.  Teas 
Keynolds  Hole 
M  arguerite  de  St.  Amand 
William  Warden 
Antoirie  Ducher 
Mad.  Lacharme 
Baroness  Kothschild 
Marie  Finger 
Louis  Van  Houtte 
Mad.  Eugene  Verdier 
Souvenir'  de  Mons.  Boll 
Mar^chal  Vaillant 
Boildeau 
Mad.  Vidot 

The  Cheshunt  Roses, 
of  remarkably  high  quality  and  wonderfully  uni- 
form in  size.  The  varieties  were  much  the  same 
as  those  on  Mr.  Cant's  stands,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  new  ones,  such  as  Mad.  Isaac  Per- 
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ri^re,  TJlrioh  Brunner,  and  Julie  Touvais.  The 
third  collection,  from  the  Slough  Nurseries,  con- 
tained some  splendid  blooms  of  the  new  sorts 
raised  during  the  last  few  years  by  Mr.  Turner, 
and  which  had  a  telling  effect.  The  class  for  three 
dozen  treble  trusses  was  also  finely  represented, 
and  in  this  Blessrs.  Paul  were  first  and  Mr.  Cant 
second.  Both  eshibits  were  excellent,  espe- 
cially that  from  Cheshunt,  which  was  furnished 
with  wonderfully  vigorous  foliage  and  large,  full 
blooms.  Mr.  Turner  was  third,  and  Messrs.  Keynes 
fourth.  The  best  two  dozen  trebles,  shown  by  Mr. 
Cant,  were  scarcely  inferior  to  his  larger  collec- 
tion. The  trade  class  for  Teas  was  not  numerous, 
there  being  only  four  sets  of  eighteen  trusses, 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Mr.  Prince,  Oxford,  being  awarded 
equal  first  prizes.  The  sorts  best  represented  in 
these  two  collections  were  Jean  Ducher,  Alba 
rosea,  Catherine  Mermet,  Kubens,  Souvenir  d'un 
Ami,  MariSchal  Niel,  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neron,  De- 
voniensis.  Mad.  Margottin,  Innocente  Pirola, 
Belle  Lyonnaise,  Souvenir  d'Elise  Varden,  Mad. 
H.  Jamain,  Blarie  Van  Houtte,  Perle  des  Jardins, 
Anna  Ollivier,  and  Adrienne  Christophle.  This  se- 
lection includes  the  cream  of  the  older  Tea  and 
Noisette  varieties,  and  these  were  supplemented 
by  new  ones,  such  as  Mad.  Cusin,  Etoile  de  Lyon, 
and  others,  all  very  beautiful  and  distinct  from 
older  kinds. 

The  second  division  (B)  was  set  apart  for  exhi- 
bitors not  showing  in  the  first  division.  In  the 
class  for  forty-eight  trusses  there  were  no  fewer 
than  a  dozen  collections,  the  best  being  from 
Messrs.  Curtis  and  Sandford,  of  Torquay,  exhibi- 
tors generally  to  the  front.  The  second  collec- 
tion came  from  Peterborough,  the  third  from 
Exeter,  the  fourth  from  Cirencester,  all  widely 
separated  localities.  The  smaller  classes  for 
eighteen  trebles  and  twenty-four  singles  were  not 
so  numerously  supported.  The  best  dozen  Tea 
varieties  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Mitchell,  of  Uck- 
field,  a  good  collection  indeed,  and  one  represent- 
ing a  good  selection. 

Amateurs'  Classes. 

Amateur  exhibitors  were  more  numerous  than 
ever — a  pretty  good  criterion  that  Bose  culture  is 
spreading.  There  were  a  dozen  classes  set  apart 
for  amateurs,  each  of  which  was  numerously  repre- 
sented, and  some  by  a  score  of  competitors.  The 
principal  prize,  the  challenge  trophy,  a  handsome 
piece  of  plate,  was  won  by  Mr.  Slaughter,  of  Steyn- 
ing,  with  a  collection  consisting  of  thirty-six 
trusses,  his  best  blooms  being  Egeria  (better  than 
we  have  before  seen  it),  La  France,  Marquise  de 
Castellane,  Jean  Ducher,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  and 
Marguerite  de  St.  Amand.  There  were  a  few  weak 
blooms  in  this  collection — sufiicient  to  show  that 
the  exhibitor's  garden  had  been  tested  to  the  ut- 
most to  make  up  the  collection.  Mr.  Haywood's 
garden  at  Eeigate  contributed  the  second  best 
thirty-six,  certainly  a  fine  display  of  good  blooms, 
particularly  Mrs. 'Baker,  Horace  Vernet,  Alba 
rosea,  and  Bennett's  new  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam, 
one  of  the  loveliest  of  all  new  Roses.  The  other 
winning  collections  in  this  class  came  from 
Sunningdale  and  Heavitree.  From  Eeigate  came 
the  finest  two  dozen  trasses,  and  the  second  best 
blooms  were  furnished  by  the  Ilev.  H.  A.  Berners, 
Ipswich,  whose  exhibits  throughout  the  show  we 
noticed  to  be  of  excellent  quality.  Mr.  Haywood's 
gardener  (Mr.  Eidout)  was  also  first  with  a  dozen 
treble  trusses  in  a  numerous  competition.  The 
best  dozen  Teas  came  from  the  challenge  trophy 
winner,  Mr.  Slaughter,  who  had  a  good  selection, 
including  Jean  Ducher,  Marechal  Niel,  Souvenir 
d'un  Ami,  Niphetos,  Amazone,  Eubens,  Marie  Van 
Houtte,  and  Belle  Lyonnaise.  The  four  nest 
classes  in  the  schedule  were  set  apart  for  exhibi- 
tors not  showing  in  the  previous  class,  and  being 
for  21,  12  singles,  and  6  trebles  ;  there  was  a 
large  competition,  as  so  many  amateurs'  gardens 
could  supply  such  comparatively  small  collec- 
tions. There  were  six  extra  classes  for  amateurs, 
one  being  for  the  best  arranged  basket  of  Tea 
Eoses — a  commendable  innovation.  There  were 
nine  baskets  shown,  all  being  of  the  same  pattern, 
called  "  double  border  flower  stand  on  legs,"  about 
a  yard  high.     These  were    placed    around    the 


centre  bed  in  the  tent,  and  had  a  very  pretty  effect. 
The  judges  selected  for  the  first  prize  (a  piece 
of  plate,  value  five  guineas,  given  by  Messrs.  Paul 
&  Son,  Cheshunt)  the  basket  from  Mr.  Harroway, 
Oxford,  which  was  arranged  in  a  pyramidal  style, 
the  Eoses  being  of  mixed  shades  of  colour,  but  all 
admirably  blended.  The  second  best,  from  Mr. 
Pemberton,  consisted  entirely  of  Caroline  Kuster, 
and  the  other  baskets  were  mostly  all  arranged 
with  one  sort.  There  was  a  poor  competition  for 
suburban-grown  Eoses,  there  being  but  four  col- 
lections of  six  trusses.  The  Tea  varieties,  too, 
were  so  poor,  that  the  first  prize  was  withheld.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  was  a  numerous  competition 
for  the  prizes  offered  to  exhibitors  who  had  not 
previously  taken  one  of  the  Society's  prizes,  and 
some  fair  blooms  were  shown,  but  the  number  was 
only  six  trusses. 

Open  Classes. 

These  were  principally  devoted  to  a  dozen  trusses 
of  Eoses  of  a  particular  shade  of  colour.  There 
were  eight  sets  of  twelve  trusses  of  yellow  Rosep, 
the  best  being  Caroline  Kuster,  from  Mr.  Cant ; 
Mad.  Margottin,  from  Mr.  Turner,  was  second  ; 
Marie  Van  Houtte  third,  and  Perle  des  Jardius 
fourth.  The  best  dozen  trusses  of  a  white  Eose 
was  Niphetos,  from  Messrs.  Paul,  Cheshunt ;  the 
second,  Devoniensis  ;  third,  Duchesse  de  Vallom- 
brosa.  Twelve  exhibitors  showed  in  this  class. 
Among  eleven  collections  of  a  dozen  trusses  for  a 
crimson  variety,  A.  K.  "Williams,  from  Mr.  Walters, 
Exeter,  was  first ;  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  from  Mr. 
B.  Cant,  was  third ;  and  Duke  of  Wellington, 
from  Mr.  Baker,  Devon,  fourth.  There  were  no 
fewer  than  twenty-seven  collections  of  twelve 
trusses  of  any  Eose.  The  finest  amongst  this  large 
number  was  the  collection  of  that  grand  new 
Eose,  Her  Majesty,  shown  by  the  raiser,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, of  Shepperton ;  the  second  best  was  Mons. 
Noman,  from  Mr.  B.  Cant ;  the  third  was  Souvenir 
d'Elise  Varden,  from  Mr.  Piper,  Uckfield  ;  while 
a  fine  dozen  blooms  of  La  France,  from  Messrs. 
Paul's  Cheshunt  Eose  grounds,  were  highly  com- 
mended. 

New  Roses. 

The  class  for  three  trusses  of  any  new  seedling 
Eose  not  in  commerce  was  not  numerously  re- 
presented, there  being  but  three  or  four  exhibitors. 
The  gold  medal  of  the  Society  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  H.  Bennett,  Shepperton,  for  his  superb  new 
Eose  Her  Majesty,  of  which  he  showed  some  mar- 
vellously fine  examples,  the  flowers  being  fully 
6  inches  across,  of  fine  shape  and  very  full,  while 
the  colour  is  a  pleasing  rose-pink.  It  is  not  only 
the  finest  Rose  of  its  colour,  but  unquestionably 
the  finest  new  Eose  of  the  season.  In  the  same 
class  Mr.  Turner  showed  Mabel  Thompson  and 
Alice  Turner,  both  dark  crimson  varieties  of  good 
promise.  A  curious,  yet  beautiful,  gport  from 
Countess  of  Oxford,  was  shown  again  this  season 
by  Mr.  Brown,  Eeigate.  The  flowers  have  all  the 
qualities  of  the  original,  but  are  crimson  flaked 
and  streaked  with  white.  It  is  named  Pride  of 
Reigate,  and  was  highly  commended.  There  were 
three  collections  of  twelve  new  Roses  sent  out  since 
1880.  The  best  came  from  Messrs.  Paid,  Cheshunt. 
The  varieties  shown  were  Tatiana  Onegina,  Mer- 
veille  de  Lyon,  Olrich  Brunner,  Archduchess 
Elizabeth,  Madame  Cusin  (Tea),  George  Moreau, 
May  Paul,  Pride  of  Waltham,  Countess  Coombes, 
Violette  Bouyer,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  and  Mad.  Isaac 
Perrifere.  The  second  set  was  from  Messrs.  Curtis, 
Sandford,  and  Company,  Torquay,  who  had  in 
their  collection  Red  Gauntlet,  Mad.  Montet, 
Souvenir  de  Mad.  Bertha,  Pride  of  Waltham, 
Comte  de  Flandres,  Mad.  Marie  Royderer,  Mad. 
Crosy,  Violette  Bouyer.  Messrs.  Cranston  showed 
the  third  collection,  in  which  were  Guillaume 
Guillemot,  Rosieriste  Jacob,  Empereur  de  Bresil, 
besides  others  mentionedabove.  The  greater  number 
of  these  new  Roses  were  not  shown  in  their  best 
condition  ;  therefore  a  correctestimate  of  their  cha- 
racter could  not  be  obtained.  Those  which  most 
pleased  us  were  Violette  Bouyer,  Madame  Cusin, 
Pride  of  Waltham,  Ulrich  Brunner,  and  Etoile  de 
Lyon.  The  class  for  six  new  Roses  from  amateurs 
was  poorly  represented,  so  poor,  in  fact,  that  the 
first  prize  was  withheld. 


Silver  medals  were  awarded  for  the  best 
Hybrid  Perpetual  and  the  best  Tea  or  Noisette  in 
the  nurserymen's  exhibits,  and  the  two  best  in  the 
amateur's  classes.  Mr.  B.  Cant  won  both  medals 
in  the  trade  class,  having  a  splendid  Mons.  Noman, 
one  of  the  finest  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  and  a  large 
and  superbly  shaped  bloom  of  Souvenu'  d'Elise 
Varden  took  the  other  medal.  It  is  singular  that 
Mr.  Cant  should  have  taken  the  medal  last  year 
with  a  bloom  of  the  same  variety.  The  finest 
Hybrid  Perpetual  from  amateurs  was  found  on 
Mr.  Eidout's  stand— a  splendid  bloom  of  Fran- 
cois Michelon.  The  best  Tea  was  an  admirable 
Jean  Ducher,  from  Mr.  Brown,  Eeigate. 

There  were  numerous  non-competing  exhibitors, 
the  chief  being  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son,  Wal  - 
tham,  who  entirely  filled  one  of  the  banks  with 
cut  Eoses.  Messrs.  Lee,  Hammersmith,  also 
showed  an  extensive  collection. 

Special  prizes  for  vegetables. 

Messrs.  Sutton,  Reading,  offered  some  excellent 
prizes  for  ten  kinds  of  vegetables,  but  there  were 
only  six  lots  staged,  andthequality  wasnotasarule 
so  goodasusual;  still  the  samples  would  ordinarily 
be  regarded  as  excellent.  Mr.  Haines,  of  Coles- 
hill  gardens,  on  this  occasion  beat  that  capital 
vegetable  cultivator,  Mr.  Miles,  of  Wycombe 
Abbey  gardens,  by  just  a  few  points,  having 
really  good  London  Cauliflowers,  Stratagem 
Peas,  Hicke's  hardy  Cos,  and  All  the  Year  Round 
Cabbage  Lettuces,  fine  Tender  and  True  Cucum- 
bers, perfect  Nantes  Carrots,  excellent  white 
Naples  Onions,  Purple-top  Turnips,  and  Wood- 
stock Kidney  Potatoes.  Canadian  Wonder  Beans 
was  the  weakest  dish.  Mr.  Miles  was  strong  in 
Italian  Eed  Tripoli  Onions,  Canadian  Wonder  Beans, 
LadyJPaget  Potatoes,  and  Telephone  Peas;  and  i\lr. 
W.  Mead's  three  prize  lots  included  five  samples 
of  Sutton's  superb  Cos  Lettuce  and  Sutton's  Im- 
proved Telegraph  Cucumbers;  whilst  the  most 
noticeable  dishes  in  Mr.  H.  W.  Ward's  collection 
were  Culverwell's  Giant  Marrow  Peas,  and  Wood- 
stock Kidney  Potatoes,  with  very  fine  Lettuces. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Carter  and  Co.,  seedsmen.  High  Hol- 
born,  were  very  fortunate  in  obtaining  in  return 
for  their  capital  prizes  for  one  dish  each  of  their 
fine  Peas,  Telephone,  Telegraph,  Stratagem,  and 
Pride  of  the  Market,  a  dozen  collections,  and  a 
finer  lot  has  not  previously  been  seen  at  one 
time.  One  lot  which  arrived  too  late  included 
some  splendid  samples,  and  must  have  stood  in 
with  the  prize  dishes  had  it  been  earlier.  The 
finest  samples  came  from  Lincolnshire,  grown  by 
Mr.  Eichardson,  of  Boston,  and  the  fourth  prize 
lot,  also  a  splendid  sample,  though  spotted  by 
hail,  also  came  from  the  same  place.  Mr.  Ward, 
whose  samples  were  placed  second,  and  Mr.  Bec- 
kett, who  came  third,  both  southern  growers,  ran 
the  iirst  prize  lot  hard,  for  their  samples  were  won- 
derfully good.  Pea  pods  are  large  enough  in 
all  conscience,  and  if  the  kinds  are  both  produc- 
tive and  of  the  best  possible  quality,  points 
about  which  there  is  difference  of  opinion,  then 
have  we  secured  in  this  favourite  vegetable  nearly 
all  that  can  be  desired.  Messrs.  Carter  ex- 
hibited some  interesting  collections  of  Lettuces 
and  Peas,  the  former  comprising  all  Cabbage 
kinds,  and  including  Paris  Market,  Victoria,  All 
the  Year  Eound,  Perpignan,  and  Grand  Admiral, 
all  of  the  white  smooth-leaved  section,  and  the 
latter  good  old  kind  was  about  the  best,  whilst 
the  little  solid  hearting  Tom  Thumb  was  the 
earliest.  Ne  Plus  Ultra  is  a  good-looking,  copper 
coloured  sort,  and  American  Gathering,  Simpson's 
Black,  and  White-seeded  and  others  were  of  the 
curled  section.  The  Peas  were  pulled  sample 
plants,  sov/nou  March  21,  and  comprised  most  of 
the  early  kinds.  Carter's  First  Crop  and  Harbinger 
being  the  best  tall  ones,  and  the  new  William 
Hurst  the  best  dwarf  kind  for  cropping  and  earli- 
ness.  The  Melon  competition  is  alluded  to  else- 
where, and  the  dozen  splendid  Queen  Pines  shown 
by  Mr.  G.  T.  Miles,  weighing  in  the  total  almost 
60  pounds,  were  worthy  of  the  highest  praise,  and 
well  merited  the  silver  medal  the  judges  recom- 
mended. 

[A  list  of  awards  of  the  foregoing  shows  will 
be  found  in  the  advertising  columns.  ] 
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NOTES  FKOM  THE  RICHMOND  SHOW. 
Several  of  our  metropolitan  trade  growers  al- 
ways exhibit  some  interesting  groups  of  plants  at 
the  Kichmond  Show,  and  at  the  one  held  last  week 
nothing  could  well  exceed  in  Interest  the  beautiful 
group  of  hardy  ornamental  f  oliaged  trees  and  shrubs 
set  up  by  Messrs.  Lee  &  Sons,  and  which,  faced 
by  dwarf  Roses  in  pots,  finely  flowered  and  edged 
with  bush  Ivies  (Hedera  arborea  aurea  and  arborea 
elegantissima),  proved  to  be  a  conspicuous  feature 
of  the  show.  The  hardy  plants  represented  in- 
cluded Oaks  of  wondrous  leafage,  Acers  in  great 
variety  and  beauty,  Castaneas,  green,  yellow,  and 
silvery ;  the  showy  golden  Elder  that  does  so 
well  on  the  Thames  Embankment,  beautiful  Robi- 
nias,  golden  and  creamy  Horse  Chestnuts,  several 
varieties  of  Cornus,  the  purple-leaved  Peach, 
Hazel,  and  Beech — indeed  dozens  of  such  things, 
making  up  a  group  that  for  variety  and  beauty  of 
foliage  in  colouration,  form,  and  diversity,  no 
group  of  hothouse  plants  could  hope  to  excel. 
Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  matched  this  group  with 
one  composed  of  some  120  dwarf  pot  Roses  in 
bloom,  conspicuous  amongst  them  being  the  pretty 
white  cluster  Rosa  polyantha,  Paquei'ette,  and  the 
single-flowered  Rosa  rugosa.  As  a  background  had 
been  placed  a  few  of  those  charming  cut-leaved 
Maples  which  this  firm  has  introduced  to  gardens 
with  such  good  effect,  and  margining  the  Roses  was  a 
line  of  that  useful  shrub,  Eurya  latifoliavariegata. 
The  fine  group  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  put 
up  by  the  Messrs.  Jackson,  of  Kingston,  was  note- 
worthy for  the  large  number  of  Heaths  it  included, 
and  in  the  culture  of  which  their  able  manager  is 
such  an  adept.  The  beautiful  Balsam  Impatiens 
Sultani  was  also  seen  in  it  to  good  advantage. 
Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.  were  the  chief  exhibitors  of 
hardy  plants  and  cut  flowers,  having  Pa3onies,  Pinks, 
Pansies,  Delphiniums,  Poppies,  and  other  beauti- 
ful plants,  and  it  was  worthy  of  remark  that  a  bo.x 
of  twelve  bunches  of  cut  flowers  sent  up  by  this 
firm,  and  which  included  nine  bunches  of  hardy 
flowers,  all  well  displayed,  beat  several  other  boxes 
that  were  chiefly  filled  with  tender  flowers. 

Oeciiids  were  unusually  well  represented,  and 
in  the  second  prize  open  decorative  group  Mr.  H. 
James,  of  Norwood,  was  so  strongly  in  force,  that 
the  judges,  influenced  by  their  value,  gave 
him  the  second  place.  In  the  class  for  six  Orchids 
there  were  five  lots  staged,  and  Mr.  J.  Child,  who 
came  first,  had  some  fine  plants.  Aerides  Lobbi 
had  eight  handsome  pendent  spikes  ;  Amanda  suavis 
was  a  fine  specimen  ;  a  big  plant  of  Cypripedium 
Stonei  in  full  flower  and  Aerides  odoratum  majus 
were  specially  good.  Mr.  James,  who  was  second, 
had  a  handsome  Cattleya  Mossiai,  gigas,  and  Men- 
deli,  Odontoglossum  cordatum,  Alexandr.-c,  and  a 
Masdevallia  Harryanahaving  nearly  thirty  blooms. 
In  Mr.  AViggins'  lot  were  DendrobiumDearei,  with 
flowers  of  the  purest  white,  and  for  which  a  special 
certificate  was  awarded,  Thunia  Marshalli;^  having 
an  exquisitely  spotted  orange  lip,  and  a  capital 
piece  of  the  orange-coloured  Dendrobium  suavis- 
simum.  Messrs.  Jackson  &  Sons  had  a  good  Cypri- 
pedium barbatum  grandiflorum  carrying  thirty-five 
blooms,  and  the  best  piece  of  Odontoglossum 
vexillarium  in  the  show.  Such  a  good  show  of 
Orchids  was  an  unwonted  feature,  and  the  whole 
of  the  plants  were  highly  meritorious. 

Fuchsias  are  too  seldom  seen  in  good  form  at 
suburban  shows,  though  ofttimes  they  have  been 
seen  so  at  Richmond.  Seldom  at  any  local  show, 
however,  have  nine  better  plants  been  put  up  than 
were  staged  by  Mr.  J.  Bond,  a  gardener  at  New 
Hampton.  They  were  all  capital  pyramids,  of 
varying  heights,  but  all  finely  grown  and  flowered, 
and  included  such  excellent  sorts  as  Mrs.  Marshall, 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  Rose  of  Castile,  and  marginata 
in  light  colours,  and  "Wave  of  Life,  Gazelle,  Enoch 
Arden,  and  Mr.  C.  Lee,  as  good  as  they  well  could 
be  among  dark  kinds.  It  was  quite  refreshing 
to  see  these  charming  flowers  in  such  good  form. 
The  same  exhibitor  was  well  ahead  of  others  in 
the  class  for  six  zonal  double  and  single  Pelargo- 
niums ;  in  fact,  better  plants  in  foliage  and  flower, 
30  inches  across,  have  rarely  been  seen,  although  it 
is  not  at  all  desirable  they  should  be  larger.  I 
need  not  say,  after  his  success  at  South  Kensing- 


ton on  the  previous  Tuesday,  that  Mr.  Turner's 
large-flowered  and  fancy  Pelargoniums  were  the 
best  in  the  show. 

Begonias  were  very  badly  represented,  but 
Achimenes  were  grandly  shown ;  indeed,  the 
six  pans  put  up  by  Mr.  J.  Sallows  were 
splendidly  grown,  and  as  fine  as  well  could  be. 
The  pans  were  14  inches  in  diameter,  and  the 
growths  covered  with  fine  flowers  rose  to  heights 
varying  from  15  to  21  inches.  The  pure  white 
Marguerite,  the  striped  Ambroise  Verschaffelt,  the 
old,  but  lovely  blue  longiflora  major,  the  pretty 
Mauve  Queen,  and  longiflora  alba,  were  amongst 
those  so  well  shown.  In  Mr.  Beckett's  lot,  placed 
second,  were  smaller,  but  beautiful  pans  of  several 
of  the  same  kinds  superbly  flowered.  Gloxinias 
were  in  plenty,  but  included  no  striking  plants. 
By  far  the  best  lot  both  for  size  and  form  of 
bloom  and  variety  of  markings  were  those  in  Mr. 
W.  Brown's  very  charming  group  of  plants;  indeed 
Gloxinias  set  in  Selaginella  and  Maiden-hair  Ferns 
with  a  few  other  small  decorative  plants  make  up 
the  prettiest  conceivable  base  for  an  ornamental 
group. 

It  seems  a  long  descent  from  these  high-class 
plants  to  cottagers'  flowers,  but  few  things  at  this 
exhibition  were  more  worthy  a  note  of  praise  than 
were  the  half-dozen  of  window  boxes  shown  by 
this  section  of  exhibitors  ;  and,  unlike  some  of  the 
baskets  in  the  gardeners'  classes,  which  had  just 
been  made  up  for  the  occasion,  these  boxes  were 
genuine,  and  just  what  they  professed  to  be.  The 
popular  tastes,  however,  ran  on  gay  colours,  such 
as  are  found  in  scarlet  and  pink  bedding  and  Ivy- 
leaf  Pelargoniums,  yellow  Calceolarias,  striped  Pe- 
tunias, blue  Lobelias,  Creeping  Jennys,  and  here 
and  there  Fuchsias.  Cheerful  must  be  the  windows 
decorated  with  these  boxes,  even  if  the  mixture 
of  colours  be  a  little  garish.  Then,  too,  what  a 
capital  lot  of  window  plants  were  shown  by  these 
working  people,  repeating  here  again  all  those 
seen  in  the  window  boxes,  with  the  addition  of 
Musks,  of  which  there  was  a  considerable  number. 

Table  decorations  were  hardly  up  to  the 
Richmond  standard.  The  prettiest,  and  it  was  a 
small  stand,  was  one  dressed  with  Maiden-hair 
Fern,  and  for  flowers  a  few  yellow  Marguerites  ; 
from  out  the  upper  vase  came  a  spike  or  two  of 
tlie  white  Gladiolus  Colvillei  albus,  and  dotted 
here  and  there  were  pale  blue  V^iolas.  This  was 
simple  and  singularly  pleasing.  A  huge  stand, 
filled  with  Mock  Orange  and  Portugal  Laurel 
flowers,  looked  as  though  the  bloom  had  tumbled 
on  to  the  stand  and  nearly  smothered  it.  Some 
stands  of  fruits  and  flowers  from  Mr.  Chard,  of 
Clapham,  were  elegantly  dressed,  but  the  combi- 
nation of  fruits  with  an  epergne  intended  to  hold 
flowers  only  is  hardly  what  ;is  wanted.  In  the 
fruit  department  specially  noticeable  was  the  truly 
grand  collection  of  Cherries  of  some  eleven  dishes, 
sent  by  Mr.  Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  black  and 
white  kinds,  all  of  large  size  and  wondrous  finish,  as 
also  were  the  large  and  splendidly  coloured  Lord 
Napier  Nectarines  and  grand  bunches  of  Madres- 
field  Court  Grapes  shown  by  Mr.  Hudson,  of  Gun- 
nersbury  House. — D. 


GARDENERS'    ROYAL    BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

The  fortieth  anniversary  festival  of  this  institu- 
tion took  place  on  Wednesday  last  at  the  Albion 
Hotel,  Aldersgate  Street,  the  chair  being  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  Alderman  Cotton,  M.P.  The  guests, 
nurnbering  some  130,  consisted  for  the  most  part 
of  horticulturists  representing  every  branch  of  the 
profession.  In  proposing  the  toast  of  the  evening, 
"  Success  to  the  Institution,"  the  chairman  briefly 
adverted  to  its  object  and  the  good  work  it  had 
done  in  aiding  those  who,  from  old  age  or  in- 
flrmity,  were  unable  to  help  themselves.  He  made 
an  earnest  appeal  for  funds  to  support  the  insti- 
tution, and  in  doing  so  pointed  out  that  employers 
above  all  others  should  endeavour  to  assist  a  class 
which  contributed  so  much  to  their  enjoyment  by 
their  skill  and  labourin  the  production  of  flowers, 
fruits,  and  vegetables,  and  who,  from  the  nature 
of  their  occupation ,  were  so  liable  to  be  stricken 


down  by  rheumatism  and  kindred  ailments. 
Amongst  others  who  spoke  in  the  interests  of  the 
institution  were  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Messrs.  G.  F. 
Wilson,  Shirley  Hibberd,  and  Bruce  Fiudlay.  Mr. 
Findlay  alluded  more  particularly  to  what  is  called 
the  "  Augmentation  Fund,''  the  object  of  which  is 
to  raise  the  amount  of  the  annual  pensions  from 
il6  to  i'20  a  year,  but  in  order  to  attain  this  object 
the  funds  must  necessarily  be  largely  increased. 
Mr.  Findlay  proposed  that  an  appeal  should  be 
made  to  the  proprietors  of  large  gardens  near 
populated  centres  to  help  the  institution  in  this 
matter  bj'  allowing  their  gardens  to  be  thrown 
open  to  the  public  for  one  day  in  the  year.  By 
charging  a  small  entrance  fee  a  good  amount  could 
be  secured  in  aid  of  the  institution.  This  would 
be  no  innovation,  as  Lord  Henniker  had  kindly 
allowed  his  grounds  at  Thornham  Park,  Suffolk,  to 
be  used  for  a  fete,  the  proceeds  of  which  amounted 
to  some  £40.  Public  bodies  should,  moreover,  be 
appealed  to,  and  if  the  horticultural  and  botanical 
societies  of  London  would  favour  the  project, 
much  good  might  accrue.  Mr.  Findlay  remarked 
that  the  Botanical  Society  of  Manchester,  of  which 
he  was  secretary,  desired  to  further  the  interests 
of  the  Institution,  and  he  hoped  to  be  able  to 
hand  over  a  creditable  sum  as  the  result  of  an 
effort  he  was  about  to  make  in  that  direction. 
The  secretary,  Mr.  E.  E.  Cutler,  stated  the  num- 
bers on  the  pension  list,  'which  were  forty  men  at 
£l&,  forty-two  women  at  £12  per  annum,  making 
a ;  total  of  eighty-two,  which  has  since  been 
increased  to  100.  The  secretary  then  announced 
that  the  subscriptions  on  the  present  occasion 
amounted  to  £633,  but  remarked  that  he  expected 
that  fully  £700  would  be  subscribed  during  the 
evening,  whereupon  the  chairman  made  a  further 
appeal,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  donations 
amounted  to  £723,  including,  however,  the 
donations  of  fifty-eight  annual  subscribers. 
The  annual  statement  for  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31, 1882,  shows  an  income  of  £2326  17s.  6d.,  in- 
clusive of  the  dividends  on  the  reserve  fund,  which, 
together  with  the  balance  of  £441  14s.  lOd.  in  the 
hands  of  the  treasurer  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
makes  a  total  of  £2768  12s.  4d.  The  expenditure  for 
the  year  amounted  to  £1679  2s.  Id.,  which,  added 
to  the  purchase  of  £700  worth  of  3  per  cent,  consols, 
makes  a  total  of  £2390  14s.  7d.,  leaving  a  balance 
of  £377  17s.  9d.  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  to  be 
carried  to  the  next  year's  account.  We  might  add 
that  the  floral  decorations  of  the  room  and  tables 
were  kindly  contributed  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  the 
arrangement  of  which  was  tastefully  carried  out 
by  Miss  Williams. 


Moss  on  trees.— "II.  L.  v."  (p.  666)  may  clear  his 
trees  of  Moss  as  follows :  'When  the  leaves  are  down  let  him 
scrape  as  much  of  the  AIoss,  or  rather  Lichen,  off  as  he  can, 
and  then  when  the  branches  are  wet  dust  them  well  with 
freshly  slaked  lime,— E.  D. 

Deformed  Abutilons. — Aly  blooms  of  white  Abutilon 
are  rather  eccentric  this  season,  coming  deformed  in  various 
ways.  The  plants  arc  trained  up  a  rafter  in  an  old  vinery,  with 
the  roots  outside  ;  th  y  were  subjected  to  several  degrees 
of  frost  during  the  winter,  which  may  account  for  the  mal- 
formation of  the  blooms.— Beeston  Fields. 

Insects  (J.  Jj.). — The  insects  you  forwarded  are  Calo" 
coris  fiilvomaculatus,  one  of  the  plant  bugs,  a  common  in" 
sect,  but  not  one  that  usually  occurs  in  great  numbers ; 
they  injure  plants  by  sucking  their  juices  with  their  pro- 
bosces  ;  if  the  plants  which  they  attack  can  be  well  syringed 
with  some  insecticide  tliey  would  probably  be  killed  or 
driven  away.- G.  S.  S. 

Names  of  plants. — Mrs.  iio!>wison.— Alonsoa  incisa. 

J.    Whitalcer. — Apparently  Hedysarum  Mackenzii. 

J.  M.. — Species  of  Lychnis,  but  it  is  not  in  a  fit  condition  to 

name. A.  C.  Ba7-//io;o(H"W.  — The  Lily  is  notauratumvir- 

ginale,  only  an  ordinary  variety.    We  do  not  know  the 

name    oi   this    Lily. J.     L. — Campanula    miualis. 

E.  W.  R. — Variety  of  Iris  Ka^mpferi. P.  B. — Philadel- 

phus  coronarius. E.  Molyneiix. — 1,  Iris  Xiphium  (white 

variety),  English  Iris  ;  2,  I.  ochroleuca. B.  Jiai/. — Phila- 

delphus  grandiflorus. J.  iJo&erfs.— Aquilegia  chrysantha, 

Lonicera  etrusca   (Honeysuckle). J.   T.  (?.—!,   dicuta 

virosa ;  2,  Lychnis  flos  cuculi ;  4,  Scropularia  nodosa  ;  6, 
Stellaria  Holostea.  (Please  remember  our  limit  is  four 
plants  each  time). J.  jr.- Stenochlcena  scandens. 
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'This  is  an  Art 
Wliicli  does  mond  "Naturs  :  change  it  rather :  but 
The  aut  itself  is  Nato re." —Skakespeare. 


LABELS  IN  KENSINGTON  GARDENS. 
At  one  time  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  Kensing- 
ton Gardens  were  carefully,  if  not  elegantly,  la- 
belled. Now  all  the  labels  have  been  taken  away, 
and  some  very  fine  trees,  and  very  rare,  puzzle  the 
passer-by  if  he  be  not  very  learned  in  trees,  which 
indeed  few  are.  Among  the  many  places  where  trees 
were  planted  in  old  times  few  were  more  remark- 
able for  a  good  collection  than  old  Kensington 
Gardens.  For  many  years  past  we  have  been  busy 
fussing  about  things  which  perish  in  the  first  frosts 
of  November,  but  few  have  taken  the  trouble  to  plant 
the  fine  flowering  trees  that  ought  to  adorn  every 
place.  The  more  precious,  then,  are  these  in  Ken- 
sington Gardens ;  but  then-  value  is  to  some  extent 
lost  in  the  absence  of  a  good  and  simple  style  of 
naming  them.  We  trust  the  question  may  be  re- 
considered. The  old  large  label  in  Kensington 
Gardens  was  not  desirable,  but  it  is  quite  easy 
to  have  a  good  and  simple  one.  For  the  trees 
they  should  be  attached  to  the  stems,  and  not 
stuck  in  the  ground.  Attaching  to  the  stem  is  a 
very  good  way  for  trees,  owing  to  the  frequency 
with  which  the  labels  stuck  in  the  ground  are 
moved  in  digging  and  cleaning. 


FINELY  GROWN  IRIS  KJSMPFERL 
Some  wonderfully  fine  specimens  of  this  Iris  have 
been  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  of  Heather, 
bank,  cut  from  plants  growing  in  his  new  garden 
at  Oakwood,  Wisley.  They  afford  abundant  proof 
that  Jlr.  Wilson  has  hit  upon  the  right  spot  for 
the  successful  treatment  of  this  beautiful  Japanese 
plant,  in  the  culture  of  which  so  many  are  unsuc- 
cessful. The  tallest  of  Mr.  Wilson's  specimens  is 
just  upon  4  feet,  and  their  stout,  erect  stems,  fur- 
nished with  broad,  vigorous  foliage,  bear  flowers 
in  some  instances  measuring  fully  8  inches  across. 
These  Irises  occupy,  if  we  remember  rightly,  a 
sloping  bank  within  a  few  feet  of  the  margin  of 
a  pool  of  water,  into  which  their  roots  might  pos- 
sibly find  their  way.  The  situation  is  perfectly 
open  and  exposed  to  full  sunshine,  but  the  plants 
do  not  seem  to  mind  that  in  the  least,  as  they 
have  abundant  moisture  at  their  roots.  We  for- 
get the  particular  soil  into  which  the  plants  were 
put,  but  we  think  it  was  of  a  peaty  character, 
the  natural  staple  being  clayey  loam.  These 
grand  specimens  aSord  sufiicient  proof  that  this 
Iris  can  be  grown  to  perfection  in  this  country, 
and  those  who  have  hitherto  been  unsuccessful 
t-hould  try  as  far  as  their  opportunities  go  to  imi- 
tate Mr.  Wilson's  example.  The  plant  appears  to 
require  a  constantly  moist  soil  in  summer,  but  this 
moisture  must  not  be  stagnant.  In  winter  they 
need  to  be  drier,  hence  the  necessity  of  choosing 
a  spot  in  which  these  conditions  can  be  carried 
out.  As  regards  the  varieties  which  Mr.  Wilson 
sends,  they  are  as  fine  as  any  we  have  seen,  some 
with  deep  purple  and  yellow  crested  blooms  being 
particularly  good.  Another  with  huge  flowers  hav- 
ing the  six  sepals  and  petals  of  the  same  size  and 
arranged  on  the  same  plan  is  likewise  extremely 
handsome,  the  colour  being  almost  a  pure  white, 
delicately  pencilled  and  veined  with  purple. 


PAINTING  THE  LILY. 
The  insatiable  thirst  for  novelty  results  at  times 
in  the  production  of  absurdities,  and  even  the 
floral  decorator,  notwithstanding  the  wealth  of 
material  which  he  has  at  command,  must  now  be 
reckoned  amongst  the  class  who  have  taken  a 
wrong  direction,  since  he  has  endeavoured  to  create 
a  sensation  by  investing  flowers  with  unnatural 
colours.  At  last  Tuesday's  show  at  South  Ken- 
sington, a  florist  thought  it  wise  to  treat  the  visi- 
tors, there  assembled,  to  a  novel  exhibition,  but 
one  as  distasteful  as  it  is  fortunately  rare.  This 
was  a  bouquet  composed  of  flowers  of  the  beauti- 
ful old  white  Lily,  the  chaste  purity  of  which  was 
spoilt  by  a  pink  and  bluish  green  colour  infused  in- 
to it,  probably  by  placing  the  flower-stalks  in  a  solu- 
tion of  pigments  sufiiciently  dense  for  the  colour- 
ing matter  to  exhibit  itself  on  the  petals.  We  have 
in  all  conscience  a  sufficiency  of  variety  and  di- 
versity of  natural  colour  in  flowers,  at  midsummer 
especially,  without  the  florist  trying  to  paint  with 
with  unnatural  hues  the  fairest  of  Nature's  produc- 
tions. Such  practices  as  this  may  have  a  charm 
for  some,  and  we  noticed  that  not  a  few  were  cap- 
tivated by  the  South  Kensington  bouquet,  but  in 
the  interests  of  art  we  think  that  such  innova- 
tions ought  certainly  to  be  nipped  in  the  bud.  The 
devicespractised  by  cultivators  in  producing  highly 
coloured  flowers  and  sometimes  different  tints,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Hydrangea,  are  harmless  enough, 
but  to  try  to  disguise  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  flowers  must  be  admitted  to  be,  at  the  best,  but 
doubtful  practice,  and  at  all  times  an  indication 
of  bad  taste. 

VARIETIES  OF  SWEET  PEAS. 
A  LARGE  and  interesting  collection  of  Sweet  Peas 
was  exhibited  at  South  Kensington  on  Tuesday 
last  from  the  Horticultural  Gardens  at  Chiswick. 
There  were  about  ten  distinct  sorts,  but  for  these 
ten  there  were  some  twenty  or  thirty  names.  The 
collection,  though  the  production  of  only  two  of 
the  large  seed  houses— viz.,  Messrs.  Carter  and 
Messrs.  Benary,  of  Erfurt — showed  the  amount 
of  confusion  that  exists  as  regards  the  names 
of  Sweet  Peas.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that 
the  so-called  new  seedling  varieties  dubbed  with 
new  names,  and  exhibited  by  Mr.  Eckford  last 
year,  should  correspond  precisely  with  old  sorts, 
in  point  of  colour  at  least.  The  kinds  shown 
were : — 

('Grandeur  (Eckford) 

I  Dark  Eed  (Benary) 
1-;  f5oarlet  (Carter) 

Invincible Cai-mine(Bclc-      „  j  In\ii)cil)le  Scarlet  (Car- 

l     ford)  (     ter  and  Benary) 

/Scarlet  Striped  (Carter)         /-Duchess  of  Albany  (Eck- 

]  Red  Striped  (B>nary»  ,  )  _  ford) 


(  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia 
5  <  New  Carniiue-rose  (Lax- 
(     ton) 


1 1nvincible  Striped  (Car-  '  j  Tricolor  (Benary) 

(_    ter)  I  Blue- edged  (Carter) 

( Purple  (Carter)  „  (  flTiite  (Carter  and  Be- 

„)  Light  Blue  and  Purple         (     nary) 

'')     (Benary)  (Butterfly    (Benary    and 

( Blue  King  (Eckford)  9-^      Carter) 
(  Black  purple  (Benary)  (.  Princess  (Eckford) 

4-^  Bronze  Prince  ,„  (  Purple  Striped  (Carter) 

(invincible  Blue  (Carter)  ^" "(  Black-purple  (Benary) 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  this  systematic  way 
of  dealing  with  varieties  of  plants  both  ornamen- 
tal and  useful  should  be  carried  out  more  fully 
and  on  a  broader  scale  than  it  even  now  is.  It 
would  save  a  deal  of  trouble  to  both  purchasers 
and  tradesmen.  There  are  hosts  of  other  garden 
plants  whose  synonymy  is  quite  in  as  great  con- 
fusion as  that  of  Sweet  Peas. 


size  of  the  flowers,  which  was  almost  double  that 
usually  seen.  It  was  growing  in  a  bed  of  deep 
peat,  with  a  trellised  tent  overhead  lightly  covered 
with  Clematis.  This  shows  how  much  one  may 
get  by  studying  the  wants  of  a  plant.  Such  a 
specimen  deserves  our  best  attention.  It  had  the 
right  soil  and  some  shade,  without,  however,  being 
robbed  at  the  root  by  the  shade  which  it  would 
get  under  strong-feeding  trees.  Sir  VV.  Marriott, 
who  has  so  many  well-grown  tropical  and  cool 
Orchids  in  his  hothouses,  is,  we  think,  as  proud  of 
this  beauty  of  a  northern  marsh  land  as  of  any  of 
them. 

PLANTS  IN  FLOWER 


Cypripedium  spectabile.  —  The  finest 
plant  of  this  we  have  ever  seen  has  lately  been  in 
flower  at  The  Down  House,  Blandford.  It  was 
nearly  3  feet  high  and  bore  about  seventy  flowers. 
This  is  not  perhaps  so  remarkable  a  fact  as  the 


Lathyeijs  Dbummondi.— Flowers  of  this  ever- 
lasting Pea  have  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Poe, 
Riverside,  Nenagh,  who  remarks  that  it  is  valu- 
able for  giving  variety  of  colour  in  the  mixed 
border,  and  a  plant  too  seldom  met  with. 

The  Zanzibar  Balsam  (Impatiens  Sultani) 
promises  to  become  a  useful  plant  for  out-of-door 
borders  in  summer,  judging  by  the  plants  that 
have  been  planted  out  at  Kew.  These  are  only  a 
few  inches  in  height,  but  they  are  tufty  in  growth, 
densely  clothed  with  foliage,  and  beginning  to 
flower  profusely.  The  colour  of  the  expanded 
blooms  seems  to  be  even  brighter  than  under  glass. 

Indigofbra  elbgans  speciosa. — Under  this 
name  Mr.  Stevens  brings  us  a  branch  of  a  very 
pretty  flowering  shrub.  It  has  slender  branches 
furnished  with  long  pinnate  leaves,  from  the  axils 
of  which  are  produced  long  racemes  of  small 
rosy  lilac  Pea-shaped  flowers.  It  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  somewhat  tender,  but  in  any  case 
it  would  flourish  against  a  warm  wall. 

Inula  glandulosa  is  one  of  the  showiest 
composites  now  in  bloom.  Its  flower-heads  are 
some  3  inches  across,  the  flowers  very  numerous 
and  narrow,  and  the  whole  head  bright  orange- 
yellow.  It  grows  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  high, 
according  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  grown,  and  it 
is  rather  a  neat  growing  plant  of  erect  habit.  Mr. 
Wood  sends  us  from  Woodville,  Kirkstall,  a  very 
fine  specimen  of  it. 

Cypripedium  spectabile. — Herewith  I  send 
a  few  flowers  of  this  hardy  Orchid,  cut  from  plants 
three  years  established.  They  are  making  fine 
roots,  and  a  batch  of  two  square  yards  is  fairly 
eifective  ;  most  of  the  plants  are  twin-flowered.— 
J.  Wood,  Woodville,  Kirkstall.  [Very  fine  speci- 
mens indeed,  as  fine  as  we  have  seen  this  season, 
the  stems  being  nearly  2  feet  high,  and  the  flowers 
large  and  rich  in  colour.] 

Aphelandea  Ciiammisoniana.  —  This  new 
species,  which  is  identical  with  the  A.  punctata 
recently  put  in  commerce  by  Mr.  Bull,  is  now  in 
flower  in  one  of  the  stoves  at  Kew.  '  It  is  a  pretty 
plant,  having  crowded  clusters  of  flowers  of  a  clear 
chrome-yellow,  which  blends  charmingly  with  the 
silvery  foliage  margined  with  emerald-green.  The 
Kew  plants,  which'are  under  a  foot  in  height,  are 
flowering  freely. 

SOLANUM  siSYMBEirOLlUM  is  a  most  distinct 
plant  judging  by  a  specimen  of  it  brought  to  us 
by  Mr.  Stevens  from  Byfleet.  Its  leaves  are  deeply 
pinnatifid,  and  armed  with  prickles  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  mid-rib.  The  flowers,  which  measure 
over  an  inch  across,  are  of  a  delicate  mauve,  a 
colour  which  blends  beautifully  with  the  con- 
spicuous central  tuft  of  bright  yellow  stamens.  It 
is  in  the  way  of  the  rare  North  American  S. 
Torreyi. 

MiLLA  LAXA  GBANDIFLOEA.— Of  this  fine  Cali- 
fornian  bulbous  plant  Messrs.  Smith  send  us  some 
remarkably  fine  specimens  from  their  Caledonia 
Nursery,  Guernsey,  where  this  and  plants  of  a 
similar  character  flourish  in  perfection.  The  flowers 
of  this  large  blossomed  kind  are  of  a  rich  Tyrian 
purple,  much  deeper  than  that  of  the  typical  form, 
of  which  some  fine  umbels  are  sent  with  it,  one 
being  fully  9  inches  across,  and  consisting  of  some 
sixty  flowers.  Such  growth  as  this  is  truly  re- 
markable, and  shows  what  valuable  things  these 
bulbous  plants  are  when    grown    to    perfection. 
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Specimens  of  the  new  MiUa  longipes,  remarkable 
for  their  extraordinarily  large  size,  are  likewise 
sent  by  Messrs.  Kmith.  This  is  a  most  elegant 
species,  though  not  very  showy.  The  flowers,  which 
are  starry,  measure  about  an  inch  across.  In 
colour  they  are  dull  white,  stained  with  purplish 
brown  on  the  outside.  The  specimens  sent  bear 
spreading  umbels  '.)  inches  across,  terminating 
stout  erect  stems  fully  2  feet  in  height,  taller  than 
we  have  ever  before  seen  them. 

Double  white  Lychnis  vespeetisa. — This 
beautiful  variety  appears  to  flower  as  freely  as  the 
old  double  pink  kind,  and  when  the  two  are 
grown  together  in  large  mixed  beds  or  borders, 
they  have  a  pretty  effect.  The  latter  has  increased 
so  fast  that  I  have  dotted  hundreds  of  it  about  in 
serai-wild  places,  and  very  pretty  it  looks.  Its 
bright  pinlc  flowers,  too,  when  cut  might  easily 
be  mistaken  by  gas-light  for  Carnations. — San- 
GUINEA. 

Hypeeicum  Coeis  —This,  one  of  the  prettiest 
of  the  small  shrubby  St.  John's  Worts,  is  grown 
very  successfully  by  Mr.  Stevens,  who  brings  us 
an  excellent  sjjecimen  of  it  in  order  to  show  how 
vigorously  it  grows  in  his  light,  warm  soil.  It  has 
slender  stems  and  small  narrow  glaucous  foliage 
arranged  in  whorls.  Its  bright  yellow  flowers  are 
produced  in  loose  clusters,  and  the  numerous 
black  glands  on  the  calyx,  when  closely  examined, 
give  the  flowers  a  pretty  appearance. 

Monstrous  Foxglove.— I  send  you  a  spike  of 
Digitalis  bearing  a  monstrous  flower;  there  are 
other  three  or  four  spikes  on  the  same  plant,  each 
showing  exactly  the  same  monstrosity.  Do  you 
think  this  monstrosity  could  be  perpetuated  by 
seed  if  any  can  be  obtained  / — R.  Westcott, 
Itahy  Castle,  Barlimjion.  [We  have  had  several 
examples  of  monstrous  Foxgloves  sent  to  us  this 
season.  We  doubt  if  the  monstrous  condition  can 
be  perpetuated  by  means  of  seed.] 

Calociiobtus  fuscus.— Flowers  of  this  new 
species  have  been  sent  to  us  by  Messrs.  Horsman 
&  Co.,  Colchester.  It  may  be  best  described  as 
being  in  the  way  of  C.  albus,  but  the  three  outer 
segments  are  yellowish  green  and  the  three  inner 
of  a  chestnut-brown.  The  inner  faces  of  the  se- 
pals, as  well  as  the  margins,  are  furnished  with 
hairs.  It  is  a  most  distinct  plant,  and  not  without 
a  beauty  peculiar  to  itself.  As  it  does  not  occur 
in  the  "  P.otany  of  California,''  we  presume  it  comes 
from  a  more  southern  locality.  Messrs.  Horsman 
do  not  tell  us  anything  respecting  its  culture  or 
hardiness. 

Califounian  Beodijeas.— a  rich  collection  of 
these  reaches  us  from  the  New  Plant  and  Bulb 
Company's  nursery  at  Colchester— all  admirably 
grown  specimens.  Among  them  are  some  new 
varieties,  such  as  B.  congesta  alba,  a  perfectly 
white  form  of  the  common  kind  and  a  pretty 
plant ;  B.  grandiflora,  one  of  the  finest  of  all ;  B. 
californica,  a  major  form  of  the  last;  B.  ixioides, 
or  Calliprora  lutea,  as  it  is  more  generally  called, 
an  elegant  little  yellow  flowered  species.  The 
collection  of  Californian  bulbous  plants  in  this 
firm's  nursery  is  evidently  a  rich  one,  judging  by 
tlie  fine  things  in  that  way  which  we  have  received 
from  it. 

Guernsey  Gladioli.— A  charming  assortment 
of  early  flowering  Gladioli  has  been  sent  to  us  by 
Messrs.  Stnith,  Caledonia  Nursery,  Guernsey.  Their 
spikes  are  so  fine,  their  various  colours  so  beauti- 
ful, that  we  hardly  know  which  to  select  as  the 
handsomest.  That  which  strikes  us  most  is  in- 
signis,  a  kind  with  flowers  as  large  as  those  of 
gandavensis,  and  of  a  vivid  crimson-scarlet,  with 
the  three  lowermost  petals  blotched  with  violet- 
purple— a  most  attractive  sort  and  a  vigorous 
grower.  It  belongs  to  the  cruentus  type  appa- 
rently, while  most  of  the  others  are  forms  of  G.  tri- 
maculatus,  the  distinguishing  characters  of  which 
are  the  conspicuous  blotches  on  the  lower  petals. 
To  this  class  belong  Eosy  Gem,  a  lovely  rose-pink 
coloured  kind,  with  carmine  blotches;  Delicatis- 
simus,  white,  or  rather  blush  white,  with  carmine 
blotches;  and  Prince  of  Wales,  almost  if  not  quite 
like  that  ordinarily  known  as  cardinalis  ;  its  colour 
is  a  bright  scarlet,  the  blotches  being  white  mar- 


gined with  crimson — a  splendid  variety.  Lovelier 
flowers  in  season  than  these  could  not  be,  and  they 
should  find  a  place  in  every  garden.  They  are  not 
vciy  hardy,  but  may  be  grown  admirably  in 
frames  or  in  pots  for  conservatory  decoration. 

Old  garden  Poses. —  A  gathering  of  old 
Poses  comes  from  the  Itev.  II.  T.  Ellacombe,  Clyst 
St.  George,  Topsham.  Among  them  is  the  true 
old  York  and  Lancaster,  a  variety  of  Rosa 
damascena  or  Damask  Rose,  having  white  and 
deep  rose  prettily  striped  flowers.  The  spurious 
i'ork  and  Lancaster  Rose,  R.  Mundi,  also  sent,  is 
similar,  but  the  flowers  are  larger.  The  double 
flowered  R.  polyantha  is  a  very  pretty  Rose  bear- 
ing a  numerous  cluster  of  white  resetted  flowers. 
Another,  named  R.  multiflora,  is  much  the  same. 
The  Burgundi  with  deep  lose-crimson  flowers,  and 
the  green  Rose  (R.  viridiflora)  are  also  sent  by  Mr. 
Ellacombe,  whose  garden  is  sc  rich  in  species  and 
uncommon  varieties  of  Koses. 

Peimula  impeeialis.— For  many  years  there 
has  been  an  anxious  waiting  for  the  introduction  of 
this  species  from  the  mountains  of  Java.  At  last 
it  has  been  introduced  successfully,  and,  more- 
over, it  is  now  in  flower  at  Kew.  It  is  a  beautiful 
plant,  and  may  be  best  described  as  being  the 
counterpart  of  the  well-known  P.  japonica,  except 
as  regards  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  which  is  a 
bright  yellow,  as  bright  as  that  of  P.  Stuarti.  The 
foliage  and  growth  so  much  resemble  those  of  P. 
japonica,  that  it  would  be  a  diflicult  matter  to  tell 
the  difference  between  the  two  were  it  not  for  the 
colour  of  the  flowers.  The  Kew  specimen  is  about 
1 J  feet  high,  but  this  specimen  is  a  mere  pigm}' 
compared  with  the  stature  of  the  native  plants.  It 
is  a  fine  addition  to  hardy  flowers. 

Calochoetl— Several  species  and  varieties  of 
these  beautiful  Californian  bulbous  plants  have 
been  sent  to  us  by  the  New  Plant  and  Bulb  Co., 
Colchester.  The  collection  includes  C.  venustus 
and  a  few  distinct  varieties  of  it,  such  as  roseus, 
in  which  the  flowers  have  a  decided  suffusion  of 
rose;  Emperor,  flowers  very  large,  dark  in  colour 
and  heavily  blotched ;  C.  splendens,  a  near  ally  of 
C.  venustus  ;  the  new  C.  fuscus  alluded  to  else 
where  ;  C.  luteus,  a  beautiful  yellow  species  ;  and 
the  new  C.  Greeni,  a  large,  lilac-flowered  species 
which  had  unfortunately  dropped  its  petals  before 
it  reached  us.  These  were  all  admirably  grown, 
showing  that  the  culture  of  Calochorti  is  well 
understood  at  this  nursery. 

Daneeeog  Poppy.— Some  flowers  of  this  new 
Poppy  from  Messrs.  Hooper,  Covent  Garden,  show 
admirably  what  a  charming  flower  it  is,  and  how 
distinct  it  is  from  any  other  variety.  The  flowers 
sent  are  about  the  size  of  those  of  the  scarlet  field 
Poppy,  but  more  cup-shaped,  and  the  petals  are 
jagged  at  the  margins.  The  colour  is  a  brilliant 
vermilion-scarlet,  and  each  petal  has  a  con- 
spicuous white  blotch  at  its  base,  the  contrast  of 
the  white  with  the  scarlet  making  the  flower  both 
interesting  and  showy.  We  presume  it  is  a  variety 
of  the  Opium  Poppy  (Papaver  fomniferum). 
Messrs.  Hooper  state  that  the  plants  are  dwarf, 
only  about  a  foot  in  height.  They  also  send 
flowers  of  the  pretty  P.  umbrosum,  which  has 
black  spots  on  the  petals  instead  of  white. 

Clematis  erecta.— Of  this  fine  old  border 
plant,  one  of  the  best  of  the  herbaceous  Clema 
tises,  Mr.  Dartnall  sends  from  Messrs.  Cripps' 
Nursery  at  Tunbridge  Wells  some  admirable  spe- 
cimens, showing  how  profusely  it  is  in  flower  there. 
The  plants,  from  ?>  feet  to  1  feet  in  height  and 
nearly  as  much  through,  are  perfect  masses  of 
white  blossoms,  which  are  sweetly  scented.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  C.  erecta,  some  of  which 
flower  much  earlier  than  others,  and  there  is  also  a 
double  variety,  which  may  be  seen  at  Kew.  All 
the  varieties  are  extremely  useful  for  cutting,  and 
they  give  little  or  no  trouble  in  a  cultural  point  of 
view.  Messrs.  Cripps  also  send  a  coloured  draw- 
ing of  a  new  hybrid  variety  which  they  are  at  pre- 
sent distributing.  It  is  the  result  of  a  cross  be- 
tween C.  Flammula  and  C.  Yiticella  rubra.  The 
hybrid,  which  is  named  C.  Flammula  rubra  mar- 
ginata,  seems  to  be  as  profuse  a  bloomer  as  Flam- 
mula, while  the  flowers  are  twice  as  large  and 


stained  on  the  edges  with  the  purple  of  Yiticella. 
This  plant  we  have  not  yet  seen. 

Plumieria  rubra. — In  the  Palm  house  at  Kew 
a  small  plant  of  this  Plumieria  is  bearing  a  large 
head  of  rose-tinted,  deliciously  scented  flowers. 
Although  this  and  other  species  of  Plumieria  have 
long  been  cultivated  in  this  country,  it  is  seldom 
one  has  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them  in  bloom. 
In  Miss  North's  picture  gallery  there  are  two  ex- 
cellent representations  of  these  plants,  one  of 
which  is  probably  P.  rubra,  there  called  Jasmine 
Mango  or  Frangipani.  Plumierias  are  now  widely 
known  in  the  Old  World  Tropics,  especially  in 
India,  where  they  are  commonly  met  with  both  in 
gardens  and  in  a  wild  state.  In  Ceylon  the 
flowers  of  Plumieria  are  objects  of  veneration,  be- 
ing used  by  the  Cingalese  along  with  Jasmine  and 
Oleander  for  the  decoration  of  their  temples,  and 
even  as  sacrifice  flowers  before  the  images  of 
Buddha.  As  the  flowers  last  for  several  days,  and 
there  is  a  good  succession  of  them,  P.  rubra  is 
certainly  a  most  desirable  plant  could  we  but  hit 
on  the  treatment  necessary  for  the  freer  production 
of  its  flowers. 

NOTES  FROM  CHISWICK. 

Flowers  on  crockery. — If  there  was  a  little  of 
the  School  of  Art  element  about  the  exhibition  of 
flower  painting  on  plate  made  at  the  Chiswick 
show  the  other  day,  at  least  it  was  a  novel  and 
an  attractive  feature,  and  doubtless  helped  to 
create  additional  interest  in  the  show.  The  com- 
petitors were  ladies,  and,  it  is  assumed,  amateurs, 
who  paint  for  amusement  and  not  for  profit ;  still, 
it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  labour  is  profitless 
if  by  it  crockery  of  a  plain  character  is  trans- 
formed into  table  service  of  a  pictorial  kind,  and 
especially  when  good,  favourite  flowers  are  repro- 
duced faithfully  and  with  good  taste  and  effect. 
The  awards  were  made  by  a  well-known  floral 
artist,  Mr.  Fitch,  and  although  his  adjudication 
cannot  be  called  in  question,  yet  it  must  be  stated 
that  the  first  prize  drawing  of  a  sprig  of  a  large 
flowered  Guelder  Rose  hardly  excited  so  much  ad- 
miration as  did  some  of  the  other  exhibits.  The 
lady  artist  had,  with  very  questionable  taste,  se- 
lected a  plate  ground  of  a  sandy  red,  or,  as  it  is 
now  termed,  "  crushed  strawberry,"  upon  which  the 
green  foliage  was  pale  and  lacking  in  finish,  whilst 
the  white  bunches  of  flowers  were  much  wanting 
in  that  striking  purity  which  characterises  the 
Snowball  tree.  Much  prettier  was  the  sprig  of 
Cherry  bloom,  painted  on  a  glossy  black  ground, 
the  foliage  being  small,  but  excellent,  and  the 
cluster  of  single  flowers  displayed  with  admirable 
truthfulness  and  distinctness  ;  this  was  awarded 
(he  second  prize.  Very  charming,  too,  was  the  one 
pendent  truss  of  Wistaria  with  natural  and  capi- 
tally executed  foliage  on  a  silvery  ground,  which 
took  the  third  prize.  Avery  well  delineated  drawing 
of  Cattleya  crispa  with  eight  blooms,  a  charming  bit 
of  the  white  flowered  wild  Convolvulus,  a  big  dish 
having  on  it  three  well  executed  blooms  of  Lilium 
auratum,  and  several  pretty  sketches  of  Roses, 
Daffodils,  and  various  Orchids  were  amongst  the 
best  of  the  thirty  or  forty  designs  that  competed. 

Club  Mosses. — It  is  not  very  often  that  Club 
Mosses  as  grown  for  exhibition  are  very  decorative 
or  pleasing.  AYe  usually  see  huge  pans  of  them  flat 
and  uninteresting  in  character,  the  various  com- 
petitors only  vicing  with  each  other  in  seeing 
which  shall  produce  the  broadest  and  flattest 
masses.  Jlr.  Wright,  of  Gunnersbury,  however, 
staged  at  the  recent  Chiswick  show  specimens 
that  may  well  be  classed  amongst  the  finest  yet 
exhibited.  These  were  all  grown  in  pyramid 
form ;  indeed,  the  framework  had  been  made  ap- 
parently of  sticks  and  Moss,  and  then  the  Selagi- 
nellas,  dibbled  in  all  over  the  surface  and  kept 
often  and  well  watered,  had  developed  into  hand- 
some specimens,  ranging  from  21  inches  to  30 
inches  in  height  from  the  pots,  and  having  bases 
about  the  same  in  breadth.  The  kinds  shown 
were  Selaginella  Kraussi,  Kraussi  variegata,  and 
Kraussi  aurea,  stolonifera,  circinata,  and  Mertensi. 
One  other  exhibitor  had  a  large  pan  of  Selaginella 
Browni,  a  very  dwarP,  compact  kind,  resembling 
some  curious  seaweed.  A.  D. 
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MITRAEIA  COCCINEA. 

This  is  not  only  a  pretty,  but  an  interesting  plant 
— interesting  on  account  of  its  being  confined  to  a 
group  of  islands  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  of 
which  Chiloe  is  the  chief.  It  is  monotypic, 
that  is,  there  is  but  one  species  in  the  genus  which 
belongs  to  the  Gesnera  family.  It  is  one  of  the 
many  choice  plants  sent  home  by  Mr.  William 
Lobb  some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  when  exploring 
the  South  American  region  for  Messrs.  Veitch,  at 
that  time  of  Exeter,  where  the  climate  is  toler- 
ably favourable  for  the  growth  of  this  Mitrariaand 
many  other  half-hardy  plants — such,  for  instance, 


Flowering  spray  o/Mitraria  coccinea. 

as  Cantuadependens— in  the  open  air.  The  Mi- 
traria  is  a  trailing  sub-shrubby  plant  of  somewhat 
slender  growth,  clothed  with  bright  green  leaves, 
from  the  axils  of  which  are  borne  bright  scarlet 
urn-shaped  blossoms  on  pendulous  stalks,  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  engraving.  In  situations 
near  the  sea  on  our  southern  and  western  coasts 
it  is  quite  hardy,  but  in  order  to  flower  it  success- 
fully it  needs  the  protection  of  a  frame  or  cold  pit. 
It  thrives  best  in  a  partially  shaded  position  and 
likes  an  abundance  of  atmospheric  moisture  while 
in  growth,  the  climate  of  Chiloe  being  characterised 
by  great  humidity — indeed,  almost  perennial  fogs 
— and  though  cold,  there  is  but  little  or  no  frost. 
It  flourishes  admirably  in  ordinary  potting  soil 
having  a  little  more  fibry  peat  than  usual,  and  it 
may  be  struck  readily  from  cuttings  inserted  at 
almost  any  season.  It  flowers  in  this  country 
about  the  latter  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June. 


5017.— Stephanotis  not  flowering. — 
When  I  came  here  about  four  years  ago  I  found 
several  plants  of  Stephanotis  planted  out  in  a 
span-roofed  house  both  on  the  north  and  south 
sides,  but  none  of  them  had  made  much  growth. 
One  of  them,  however,  began  to  grow  very  fast  the 
next  spring  and  soon  covered  the  space  allotted  to 
it,  but  produced  no  flowers.  I  curtailed  the  root- 
run  by  putting  slabs  of  slate  in  the  bed,  forming 


in  this  way  a  box  1.5  inches  square.  The  spring 
following  I  lifted  this  plant,  and,  finding  plenty  of 
roots  in  a  good  ball,  I  squeezed  them  into  a  large 
pot,  which  I  placed  in  a  warmer  liouse,  but  got  no 
flowers,  so  I  discarded  the  plant.  Its  old  wood 
was  of  a  greenish  colour,  the  young  shoots  purplish 
at  first,  and  the  old  and  young  leaves  were  red 
veined.  If  "  F.  W.  "  has  this  red-veined  variety, 
I  should  advise  him  to  throw  it  to  the  rubbish 
heap,  and  substitute  a  plant  of  one  of  the  free 
flowering  kinds. — E.  Hindeelich,  Aleves  Palais, 
Wildpark. 

EPIPHYLLUM   TEUNCATUM   AND   OTHERS. 

As  decorative  plants  during  winter  and  spring  the 
different  varieties  of  E.  truncatum  have  few  equals. 
They  bloom  well  even  in  a  small  state,  and  can 
consequently  be  used  either  in  5-inch  or  6-inch 
pots  for  the  decoration  of  the  side  stages  in  a  stove 
or  intermediate  house,  or  they  can  be  grown  to  a 
size  sufiiciently  large  to  fit  them  for  a  central 
position  in  large  plant  structures.  In  no  way, 
however,  are  they  seen  to  better  advantage  than 
when  grown  on  their  own  roots  in  the  form  of  low 
spreading  bushes  12  inches  or  15  inches  in  dia- 
meter, plunged  in  neat  wire  baskets  of  suitable 
size,  fringed  with  Lycopodium  csesium  or  other 
Club  Mosses,  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  house 
in  which  they  are  placed.  In  this  way  their  droop- 
ing flowers  are  shown  off  to  the  best  advantage. 
Showy  flowering  plants  with  a  drooping  habit  are 
not  over  plentiful,  and  it  is  well  to  use  these  Epi- 
phyllnms  in  that  way.  If  hanging  baskets  were  em- 
ployed to  a  greater  extent  than  they  usually  are, 
the  appearance  of  plant  houses,  both  warm  and 
cool,  would  be  enhanced.  Epiphyllums  of  this 
class  are  easily  propagated  either  by  grafting  them 
on  the  Pereskia  stock,  or  by  striking  cuttings 
for  growing  on  their  own  roots. 

Cuttings  made  from  pieces  of  the  shoots,  con- 
sisting of  three,  four,  or  half-a-dozen  ioints,  taken 
oflE  before  growth  has  commenced,  and  inserted 
singly  in  small  pots,  drained  and  filled  with  a  mix- 
ture of  equal  parts  of  sand  and  peat  or  sand  and 
loam,  will  strike  root  freely  if  placed  in  a  brisk 
heat  and  slightly  but  not  over-moistened.  They 
should  be  kept  moderately  near  the  light,  but  not 
under  a  propagating  glass  or  similar  contrivance, 
as  if  confined  they  are  liable  to  rot.  When  the 
pots  are  filled  with  roots,  shift  into  others  a  size 
or  two  larger,  but  they  must  never  be  over-potted. 
A  mixture  of  five  parts  turfy  loam  to  one  of  sand, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  potsherds,  will  be  found  to 
suit  them  perfectly.  Soil  of  an  adhesive  character, 
that  will  hold  too  much  moisture,  they  cannot  bear. 
Grow  them  on  in  an  ordinary  stove  temperature 
without  shade  during  summer,  and  pinch  the 
points  out  of  any  shoots  that  too  much  outgrow 
the  others.  A  temperature  of  50°  in  winter  will 
be  sufiicient  for  them,  and  they  should  be  kept 
drier  at  the  root  than  when  in  active  growth.  In 
spring  increase  the  pot  room  according  to  the  pro- 
gress which  the  roots  have  made,  and  grow  them 
on  until  the  end  of  July,  as  in  the  preceding  sea- 
son ;  then  turn  them  out  for  a  month  under  a 
south  wall,  where  they  will  be  exposed  to  the  full 
influence  of  the  sun.  In  cold  parts  of  the  country 
where  this  cannot  be  done,  instead  of  turning 
them  out-of-doors  let  them  occupy  a  dry  shelf  in  a 
greenhouse,  or  an  equally  airy,  light  position  in  a 
pit  or  frame,  and  they  should  have  less  water 
given  to  the  roots  than  whilst  in  active  growth. 
Epiphyllums  of  the  truncatum  class,  being  origin- 
ally from  Brazil,  will  bear  a  high  temperature, 
and  their  progress,  other  cultural  details  being 
equal,  will  usually  be  more  or  less  in  keeping  with 
the  amount  of  heat  to  which  they  are  subjected. 
They  are  generally  grown  as  standards,  so  as  to  form 
either  a  drooping  pyramidal  head,  or  as  spreading 
umbrella-shaped  plants.  Their  cultural  require- 
ments when 

Gbafted  on  the  Pereskia  stock  are  similar 
to  those  under  which  they  succeed  on  their 
own  roots  ;  but  on  this  stock  they  will  frequently 
bear  a  little  rougher  treatment.  The  Pereskia 
stocks  on  which  to  grow  them  are  easily  struck 
from  cuttings  put  in  in  spring,  and  subsequently 
treated  in  a  similar  way  to  the  generality  of  the 


Cactus  family,  with  the  exception  that  they  do 
not  like  such  a  continuous  dry  condition  of  the 
roots  as  some  succulents  will  bear.  The  grafting 
may  be  eflEected  any  time  either  in  the  spring  or 
early  in  summer.  All  that  is  required  is  to  re- 
remove  the  top  of  the  Pereskia,  shortening  its 
stem  according  to  the  length  of  leg  wanted,  then 
cleave  it  at  the  top  in  a  way  similar  to  that  prac- 
tised in  ordinary  cleft  grafting ;  pare  down  the 
Epipbyllum  scion  at  the  bottom  into  the  form  of 
a  wedge,  slip  it  into  the  cleft  in  the  stock,  and 
bind  it  moderately  firm,  so  as  to  hold  it  in  its 
place,  and  nothing  else  is  needed.  Plants  thus 
treated  and  placed  in  the  temperature  of  an 
ordinary  stove,  will  unite  in  a  short  time,  after 
which  the  management  ought  to  be  the  same  as  that 
for  plants  propagated  from  cuttings.  The  follow- 
ing are  good 

Varieties  :  Violaceum  Snowi,  v.  superbum,  v. 
grandiflorum,  splendens,  salmoneum,  salmoneum 
marginatum,    albo-violaceum,    Bridgesi,    bicolor, 
Euckeri. 
The  stronger  and  more 

Erect-growing  Epiphyllums,  now  generally 
known  under  the  name  of  Phyllocactus,  are  easily 
propagated  by  means  of  cuttings  treated  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  directions  given  for  striking  the 
truncatum  section  ;  their  after  management,  both 
as  to  growth  and  preparation  for  flowering,  is  also 
similar.  The  following  are  handsome  and  desir- 
able kinds,  viz : — 

ACKEEMANNi. — A  medium-growing  Mexican 
sort,  with  scarlet  flowers. 

Speciosum. — A  strong-growing  Brazilian  kind, 
bearing  large  highly-coloured  red  flowers. 

Speciosum  Jenkinsoni. — A  very  free  flower- 
ing, handsome  hybrid,  with  crimson  flowers. 

Alatum. — A  fine  North  American  white- 
flowered  species,  distinct  and  handsome. 

Ceenatum. — A  distinct  habited  sort,  with 
conspicuous  white  flowers,  from  Honduras. 

Latifeons. — A  South  American  kind,  which 
differs  in  appearance  from  most  of  the  others  ;  its 
flowers  are  creamy  yellow. 

Insects. — Epiphyllums  are  little  troubled  with 
insects  except  green  fly,  which  often  establishes 
itself  on  the  flower-buds,  and  is  best  destroyed  by 
means  of  fumigation.  T.  Baines. 


STEPHANOTIS  AND  OTHEE  PLANTS  AT 
COMBE  ABBEY. 
Theee  seems  to  be  some  idea  that  of  this  magni- 
ficent stove  creeper  some  are  floriferous  and  some 
not.  For  a  great  number  of  years  we  cultivated 
it  in  pots  with  less  or  more  success.  About  the 
j'ear  1865  we  planted  out  a  plant  in  a  brick  box 
at  one  end  of  the  fruiting  Pine  stove,  and  trained 
it  upwards  to  the  roof,  which  it  soon  reached,  and 
then  travelled,  entwined  in  many  garlands,  hori- 
zontally for  40  feet,  until  the  middle  or  partition 
of  the  house  was  arrived  at.  This  plant  flowered 
most  profusely,  and  we  cut  freely  and  often  from 
it.  All  it  seemed  to  require  was  a  mixture  of  fibry 
sandy  loam,  well  drained,  frequent  and  copious 
waterings  with  manure  water,  and  now  and  then  a 
good  surface  dressing  with  loam  and  horse  drop- 
pings mixed.  The  time  to  apply  this  is  when  the 
roots  are  observed  to  be  coming  plentifully  to  the 
surface.  This  fine  plant  came  to  gi'ief  through  a 
severe  and  persistent  attack  of  bug,  which  at  that 
time  defied  all  our  best-laid  schemes  to  extermi- 
nate. The  plant  was  taken  bodily  down  from 
the  roof,  and  for  twenty-four  hours  submerged  in 
a  tub  of  diluted  tobacco  juice.  We  thought  that 
would  be  an  effective  cure,  but,  to  our  surprise, 
when  lifted  out  of  the  tub  these  pests  unrolled 
themselves,  took  a  long  and  deep  breath,  and 
were  evidently  as  happy  as  ever.  The  plant  was 
therefore,  at  once  destroyed.  About  the  same 
time  a  plant  — 

A  cutting  from  that  just  adverted  to — was 
planted  in  another  house  in  an  exactly  similar 
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way.  This  quickly  reached  the  end  of  the  house, 
which  was  40  feet  ia  length,  and  would  long  ago 
have  covered  the  whole  spaoe,  but  we  were  obliged 
to  keep  part  of  it  clear  on  account  of  Fine-apples 
being  in  the  front  bed.  This  plant,  like  its  parent, 
is  very  floriferous,  and  for  years  we  have  been 
sending  no  end  of  boxfuls  of  its  blooms  to  florists 
and  salesmen  in  Covent  Garden,  until,  both  last 
year  and  this,  we  were  informed  there  was  no 
market  for  such  quantities.  The  prices,  too,  re- 
turned for  large  quantities  were  so  ridiculously 
small,  that  we  have  given  up  offering  blooms  of  it 
for  sale.  This  plant  is  also  in  a  brick  box  conve- 
niently near  a  water  tank,  out  of  which  it  is  fre- 
quently deluged  with  a  liberal  mixture  of  manure 
water.  I  should  here  mention  that  so  thoroughly 
does  this  plant  enjoy  water,  that  we  frequently 
find  its  roots  making  their  way  into  a  tank  of  it 
through  a  brick  and  mortar  wall,  a  crack  in 
the  cement  facilitating  their  exit.  A  few  years 
later 

Another  Stephakotis  was  planted  to  run 
from  the  centre  partition  to  the  opposite  end  of 
the  same  house  (40  feet).  This  plant  grew  equally 
vigorous  and  was  quite  as  floriferous  as  that  referred 
to,  and  it  covers  a  space  equal  to  that  occupied  by 
the  other  in  the  opposite  house.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  little  brown  scale,  which  gets  trouble- 
some soon  after  the  plants  have  done  flower- 
ing, these  plants  have  hitherto  kept  free  of 
insects.  The  roofs  of  Pine  stoves  are  gene- 
rally rather  warm ;  consequently  Stephanotises 
come  early  into  flower  in  such  houses  and  go  ofl: 
early.  They  are  now,  4th  July,  considerably  past 
their  best,  but  being  continuously  in  heat  and 
plentifully  supplied  with  water,  a  few  sprays  can 
generally  be  had  from  them  throughout  the  sea- 
son. We  have  yet,  however,  another  plant  to  be 
described.  This  was  planted  February  11,  ISSl, 
on  the  back  wall  of  a  vinery,  at  that  time  being 
replanted.  Its  first  shoot  was  trained  up  the  wall 
to  a  height  of  12  feet ;  from  this,  horizontal  shoots 
about  10  inches  apart  were  run  out  to  a  length  of 
12  feet  on  one  side  of  the  stem  only.  These  are 
now  the  most  gorgeous  garlands  or  wreaths  of 
floral  beauty  and  loveliness  imaginable,  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  most  hypercritical  in  floral  productions. 
The  back  wall  of  a  vinery  being  cool  compared 
with  the  top  of  a  Pine  stove,  this  plant  is  later  in 
coming  into  flower;  it  lasts  longer,  and  thus  pro- 
longs, in  a  most  admirable  manner,  the  flowering 
season  of  this  favourite  climber.  This  Ste'phanotis 
is  one  of  the  largest  flowering  kinds,  and  is  known 
in  this  district,  in  which  many  plants  of  it  may  be 
seen,  as  the  Combe  Abbey  variety.  As  regards 
this  sort,  we  cannot  see  that  boxing  or  confining 
its  roots  adds  anything  to  its  flowering  procli- 
vities. One  of  our  plants  of  it  in  the  Pine  stove  is 
not  so  confined,  and  the  plant  on  the  back  wall 
of  the  vinery  has  a  wide  root  range  in  a  strong 
soil,  and  is  continuously  watered  by  the  swillings 
off  the  slate  footpath. 

HoYA  CARN'OSA. — In  the  same  house,  in  the 
same  soil,  and  on  the  same  wall,  were  planted  at 
the  same  time  as  the  Stephanotis  two  plants  of 
this  Hoya.  These  have  run  up  and  along  the  wall 
with  marvellous  quickness,  and  are  producing  this 
year  an  abundance  of  their  so-called  honey  blos- 
soms, less  useful,  perhaps,  than  those  of  the  Ste- 
phanotis, but  highly  interesting  when  closely  in- 
spected. These  Hoyas  are  also  subjected  to  the 
same  root- watering  as  the  Stephanotis. 

Lagerstecemia  ikdica. — On  the  same  wall 
and  under  similar  circumstances  as  the  Hoyas  and 


Stephanotis  grows  a  plant  of  Lagerstroemia,  which 
covers  a  panel  of  the  wall  13  feet  high  by  10  feet 
wide,  and  now  a  mass  from  top  to  bottom  of  lovely 
delicate,  feathery  pink  inflorescence.  This  plant, 
though  an  old  one,  is  not  so  much  grown  as  it 
should  be.  Though  it  thrives  in  sunshine,  it  is 
not  particular  as  to  a  little  shade,  and  is  an  in- 
valuable plant  for  long  corridors,  which  its  lovely 
flowers  beautify  and  lighten  up  in  a  manner  un- 
equalled perhaps  by  almost  any  other  plant  which 
at  present  I  can  remember.  Wm.  Miller. 

Combe  Ahhey. 


GLOXINIAS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

The  present  race  of  these  lovely  Gesnerads  owe 
their  parentage  to  a  few  species  imported  from 
different  parts  of  South  America.  The  hybrids  re- 
cently raised  are,  however,  superior  to  the  imported 
species  both  in  size  and  form,  and  their  colours 
are  almost  unlimited,  varying,  as  they  do,  from 
the  purest  white,  through  the  different  shades  of 
pink  to  deep  red,  and  from  pale  blue  to  intense 
purple,  with  endless  kinds  of  spotting  and  band- 
ing with  light  and  dark  colours  ;  in  fact,  there  are 
few  flowers  in  which  there  is  so  much  variety,  and 
the}'  also  possess  other  points  equally  noteworthy. 
Gloxinias  may  be  increased  rapidly  either  by  means 
of  seeds  or  cuttings ;  they  are  likewise  easily  grown 
and  most  useful  for  decorating  not  only  the  stove, 
but  also  the  intermediate  house  in  summer,  in 
which  they  continue  to  bloom  more  or  less  for  a 
considerable  period.  Their  flowers,  too,  are  very 
useful  when  cut,  lasting  in  good  condition  in  water 
for  several  days,  provided  the  plants  have  made 
their  growth  and  produced  their  flowers  in  a 
thoroughly  light  situation,  with  the  amount 
of  air  requisite  to  impart  sufficient  substance 
to  them— the  latter  an  indispensable  condition 
when  required  to  be  used  in  a  cut  state. 
Jndeed,  the  flowers  of  few  plants  depend  so 
much  as  regards  durability  upon  the  way  in  which 
the  plants  have  been  previously  managed  as  those 
of  the  Gloxinia,  the  whole  character  of  which  is  so 
much  changed  for  better  or  worse  according  to 
the  conditions  of  cultivation.  AVhen  well  grown 
the  leaves  are  firm  and  short,  borne  on  stout  foot- 
stalks, and  the  flowers  stand  well  above  the  foliage  ; 
whereas,  if  grown  either  too  moist  or  too  hot, 
with  insufficient  light,  the  whole  plant  has  a  soft, 
flabby,  straggling  appearance  that  effectually  de- 
stroys its  beauty.  By  having  a  sufiicient  number 
of  plants,  and  bringing  them  on  at  different  times, 
a  succession  of  flowers  may  be  kept  up  from  March 
until  the  end  of  September  or  later.     In 

Raisixg  Gloxinias,  the  seed  should  be  sown 
early  in  spring— say  about  the  middle  of  February, 
so  as  to  allow  the  plants  an  opportunity  of  attain- 
ing sufficient  size  to  flower  during  the  summer 
in  a  way  that  will  exhibit  their  true  character  ; 
sow  in  an  ordinary  seed  pan  ;  put  an  inch  of  drain- 
age on  the  bottom,  and  on  that  place  a  little  Sphag- 
num. The  soil  ought  to  consist  of  equal  parts  of 
loam,  peat,  and  leaf-mould,  all  sifted  ;  add  to  it 
one-sixth  its  bulk  of  sand,  as  it  is  essential  it 
should  be  loose  and  open,  or  in  transplanting  the 
roots  of  the  young  seedlings  will  be  injured  ;  fill 
the  pan  with  soil  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the 
rim,  press  it  down  moderately  firm,  then  water 
with  a  fine  rose,  so  as  to  settle  the  surface, 
and  on  this  sow  the  seeds,  not  too  closely,  or  the 
young  plants  become  crowded  and  consequently 
drawn  up  before  they  are  large  enough  to  pot  off. 
Cover  the  seeds  very  lightly,  and  place  them  in  a 
temperature  of  65°.  As  soon  as  the  young  plants 
appear  place  them  close  to  the  light,  screen  them 
from  the  mid-day  sun,  and  supply  them  with 
water,  giving  them  a  little  air  during  the  day. 
When  the  leaves  are  an  inch  long  move  the  plants 
singly  into  3-inch  pots,  using  soil  similar  to  that 
in  which  the  seeds  were  sown,  and  at  once  replace 
them  near  the  light,  raising  the  temperature  as  the 
days  increase  in  length.  By  the  end  of  June 
they  will  require  shitting  into  4-inch  pots,  using 
the  soil  without  sifting,  and  treating  them  as  has 
just  been  recommended.    When  they  bloom  the 


best  kinds  ought  to  be  marked  for  propagation  and 
the  inferior  ones  discarded. 

After  plowebing  is  over  give  less  water,  dis- 
continue shading,  and  admit  more  air,  so  as  to 
ripen  the  growth.  When  the  leaves  have  died 
down  the  soil  should  be  allowed  to  become  quite 
dry  ;  keep  them  through  the  winter  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  50°,  but  cooler  than  that  for  any  length  of 
time  is  not  safe.  They  generally  winter  best  when 
the  bulbs  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  soil  and 
pots  in  which  they  have  been  grown,  but  as  they 
become  large,  and  are  in  pots  of  a  considerable 
size,  this  is  not  always  convenient  ;  in  that  case 
the  roots  should  be  stored  in  paper  bags  filled  with 
dry  sand  to  preserve  them  from  the  air,  other- 
wise they  shrivel,  and  thereby  receive  serious  in- 
jury.    Togiv3 

A  succession  or  flowers  through  the  sum- 
mer a  portion  of  the  plants  may  be  started  about 
the  middle  of  February,  and  a  further  supply  in 
March.  Let  the  pots  be  proportionate  to  the 
size  of  the  tubers— about  7  inches  in  diameter 
will  be  large  enough  for  the  second  season. 
In  potting  just  leave  the  crowns  of  the  tubers  on 
a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  imme- 
diately they  are  potted,  place  them  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  60°  at  night,  allowing  it  to  become  5° 
or  10°  warmer  by  day  ;  if  not  put  in  heat  as  soon 
as  potted,  the  roots  will  rot.  The  soil  ought  to 
be  in  a  slightly  moist  state  when  used,  and  little 
water  should  be  given  until  growth  has  com- 
menced. Treat  them  throughout  the  season  as  to 
heat,  shade,  light,  and  moisture  as  recommended 
for  the  preceding  summer.  As  already  pointed 
out,  their  satisfactory  flowering  will  depend  upon 
their  receiving  abundance  of  light ;  a  shelf  over  a 
pathway  within  a  few  inches  of  the  roof  is  the 
best  place  for  them.  In  such  a  situation  not  only 
do  they  get  the  requisite  amount  of  light,  but  they 
also  receive  more  air — both  essential  as  regards 
securing  short,  sturdy  growth.  This  summer  they 
will  bloom  well  and  their  tubers  will  increase 
considerably  in  size,  yet  it  is  in  the  third  and  fourth 
years  after  sowing  that  they  will  make  the  finest 
display.  When  the  tubers  get  large  they  may  be 
divided,  retaining  to  each  portion  some  of  the 
buds  with  which  the  crown  is  furnished  ;  but  the 
most  general  method  of  propagation  and  by  far 
the  most  expeditious  is  by 

Leaf  cuttings.  If  the  leaves  are  taken 
off  in  summer  when  fully  matured,  with  a 
portion  of  the  stalks  attached  to  them,  and 
this  portion  is  inserted  in  4-inch  or  5-inch  pots, 
drained  and  filled  with  half  peat  or  loam  and 
sand,  with  half  an  inch  of  sand  on  the  top,  and 
kept  in  a  brisk  heat,  slightly  shaded  and  moist, 
they  will  form  healthy  bulbs  before  autumn.  If 
the  varietj-  to  be  increased  is  scarce,  several  may 
be  produced  from  single  leaves  by  cutting  the  mid- 
rib through  on  the  under  side  in  four  or  five  places. 
Then  lay  the  leaves  flat  on  the  soil  in  pots  or  pans 
prepared  as  above  ;  over  each  place  where  the  mid- 
rib has  been  severed  secure  the  cut  parts  to  the 
soil  with  a  pebble  about  the  size  of  a  cockle,  and 
at  these  points  small  tubers  will  be  formed  which, 
when  the  leaves  have  decayed  in  the  autumn,  will 
require  to  be  wintered  and  afterwards  grown  on 
in  every  way  as  recommended  for  the  plants 
raised  from  seed.  The  following  named  varieties 
are  all  well  worth  growing :  — 

Erect  flowering  kinds. — Alfred  de  Musset, 
bright  red,  striped  with  lilac  ;  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
tube  white,  throat  deep  violet,  shaded  with 
maroon  ;  Panthere,  blue,  spotted  with  white,  throat 
white  and  massive ;  Scarlet  Gem,  white  tube, 
throat  spotted  with  lilac,  limb  deep  scarlet ;  James 
Brand,  throat  creamy  yellow,  spotted  with  violet, 
lobes  violet ;  Don  Luis  of  Portugal,  white  tube, 
throat  spotted  carmine,  zone  violet,  white  limb ; 
Magenta  Queen,  tube  deep  red,  base  of  limb  deep 
crimsOn  edged  with  magenta ;  Mr.  Thomas  Bin- 
ney,  red  throat,  limb  crimson  ;  The  Czar,  tube 
white,  limb  purplish  violet ;  A.  Haut,  blue  spotted 
on  a  white  zone  :  Byron,  white,  amaranth  lobes  ; 
Chateaubriand,  white  lobes,  throat  delicate  rose. 

Pendent  varieties. — Alice, limb  mauve,  throat 
yellow  ;  Angeline,  tube  rose  barred  with  white  ; 
Mogul,  tube    spotted    with   red,  crimson-purple 
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limb  ;  M.  Alphand,  white  tube,  violet  spotted 
throat,  purple  limb ;  Eblouissant,  bright  red,  throat 
white ;  Delioata,  outside  of  tube  white,  inside 
violet,  base  of  lobes  margined  with  white ;  Grand 
Monarch,  tube  white,  throat  violet  spotted  with 
white,  limb  deep  crimson ;  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  white, 
with  crimson  throat  spotted  with  carmine ;  Bird  of 
Paradise,  lilac  throat,  white  spotted  ;  M.  Grivet, 
throat  spotted  with  maroon  bordered  with  violet, 
mouth  spotted  with  violet  ;  Mrs.  William  Bull, 
red  flaked  with  white  ;  Washington,  deep  vermi- 
lion ;  Wilhelmine,  white  mouth  banded  with  blue, 
throat  spotted  with  rose. 

Insects.  —  Gloxinias  are  not  usually  much 
troubled  with  insects.  Thrips  will,  however,  some- 
times attack  the  leaves,  in  which  case  sponging 
and  fumigation  are  the  best  remedies.  If  aphides 
make  their  appearance  on  the  young  flower-stalks 
they  can  be  best  destroyed  by  means  of  fumiga- 
tion.    T.  B. 

GARDENIAS. 

Few  plants  are  such  general  favourites  as  Gar- 
denias, and  few  have  so  many  properties  calcu- 
lated to  render  them  generally  useful.  Consider- 
able numbers  of  them  come  from  China,  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  South  America,  and  one  or 
two  from  Sierra  Leone,  of  which  the  singular  G. 
Stanleyana,  so  very  unlike  the  generality  of  the 
other  species,  is  a  noteworthy  example.  With  one 
or  two  exceptions,  they  are  all  evergreen  shrubs, 
mostly  possessing  a  dense,  compact  habit  of 
growth.  The  species  held  in  high  estimation  are 
comparatively  few,  but  these  few  are  deservedly 
prized  for  their  exquisite  fragrance,  and  for  the 
freedom  with  which  their  blossoms  are  produced 
during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year,  especi- 
ally in  the  spring,  when  sweet-scented  flowers 
are  scarce.  They  are  also  particularly  well 
adapted  for  bouquets  and  the  decoration  of 
vases  on  account  of  their  soft  milky  -  white 
colour  and  agreeable  perfume.  The  unopened 
buds  and  newly  expanded  flowers  of  G,  citriodora 
— quite  distinct  in  appearance  from  the  other 
members  of  the  family — are  largely  used  in  place 
of  Orange  blossom,  for  which  they  form  a  by  no 
means  indifferent  substitute.  To  have  Gardenias 
in  flower  in  winter  the  plants  require  to  be  pre- 
pared by  well  maturing  their  growth  in  autumn, 
but  they  should  never  be  allowed  to  become  quite 
dormant  through  want  of  warmth.  They  are 
easily  grown,  and  are  remarkably  free  bloomers, 
but  there  is  one  point  in  their  cultivation  that  de- 
mands special  notice,  and  that  is  that  where 
required  to  be  grown  in  anything  approaching  a 
condition  that  will  fully  exemplify  their  flowering 
capabilities,  they  must  be  kept  free  from  the 
attacks  of  insects,  such  as  mealy  bug,  a  pest  with 
which  they  are  great  favourites,  and  which,  if 
once  allowed  to  obtain  a  footing,  will  give  an  un- 
limited amount  of  trouble. 

The  propagation  of  Gardenias  is  easy  if  cut- 
tings from  half  or  fully  ripened  shoots  are  made  in 
March,  at  which  time  they  can  be  had  in  that  con- 
dition from  plants  that  have  been  kept  in  a  brisk 
heat  through  the  winter  for  early  flowering ;  in- 
sert them  singly  in  small  pots  drained  and  half 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  peat  and 
sand,  finishing  off  with  fine  sand  and  covering  with 
a  propagating  glass.  It  placed  in  a  temperature 
of  70°  and  kept  moist  they  will  root  in  a  few 
weeks,  when  the  glass  may  be  removed.  In  May 
move  them  into  3-inch  or  4-inch  pots.  They 
will  grow  in  either  peat  or  loam,  but  the  former, 
where  it  can  be  had  of  a  fibrous  character,  is  best. 
If  peat  of  a  heavy,  close  description  only  is  obtain- 
able, it  is  better  to  grow  them  in  turfy  loam  ;  break 
the  fibrous  parts  up  into  small  pieces,  and  add 
one-sixth  of  rotten  manure  and  as  much  sand  as 
will  keep  the  whole  porous  ;  in  all  stages  of  their 
existence  this  is  necessary,  as  they  require  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water  when  growing  freely. 
Pot  them  firmly,  and  place  them  where  they  will 
receive  plenty  of  light  in  a  temperature  of  70°  by 
night,  allowing  10°  more  in  the  daytime.  Give 
air  as  required  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  and 
shade  from  the  sun  during  bright  weather.  Close 
early  in  the  afternoon,  and  syringe  well  overhead. 


As  the  shoots  extend  pinch  out  the  jioints  of  the 
strongest,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  break  back ; 
they  will  then  grow  rapidly  and  make  roots  fast. 
By  the  end  of  June  the  stronger  growers  will  have 
filled  their  pots,  and  should  be  at  once  moved  into 
others  2  inches  or  3  inches  larger.  The  treatment 
just  given  will  apply  to  all  the  varieties  hereafter 
recommended  to  be  grown,  except  the  small  G. 
citriodora,  for  which  4-inch  or  .5-inch  pots  will  be 
sufficient  the  first  season.  Let  the  soil  now  used 
be  somewhat  more  lumpy,  and  add  to  it  a  propor- 
tion of  rotten  manure  and  sand  similar  to  that 
previously  employed. 

Aptee  potting  do  not  give  quite  so  much 
water  to  the  roots  until  they  have  fairly  got  hold 
of  the  new  soil  ;  pinch  out  the  points  of  all 
the  strongest  shoots,  and  tie  them  down  in  a 
horizontal  position,  which  will  induce  them  to 
break  back  as  well  as  push  additional  growth  from 
the  points ;  continue  the  treatment  as  already  re- 
commended, closing  the  house  in  the  afternoons 
through  July  and  August,  so  as  to  cause  the 
temperature  to  rise  for  a  couple  hours  to  90° 
and  give  liquid  manure  every  other  time  they  are 
watered.  Managed  thus,  Ihey  will  grow  both 
vigorously  and  rapidly.  At  the  beginning  of 
September  the  temperature  may  be  reduced  a 
few  degrees  both  by  day  and  night;  they  may  also 
have  more  air,  shade  being  only  needed  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  when  the  weather  is  very  clear. 
None  of  the  species  require  much  support,  but 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  it  will  be 
found  advisable  to  apply  a  few  sticks,  so  as  to 
open  out  the  shoots  a  little — treatment  which  will 
much  assist  them  in  ripening  the  wood  and  in 
inducing  the  formation  of  flower-buds  ;  reduce  the 
heat  as  the  power  of  the  sun  declines,  and  for  the 
two  concluding  months  of  the  year  they  may  be 
kept  in  a  night  temperature  of  55°  with  10°  more 
warmth  during  the  day ;  this  will  stop  them  from 
making  much  progress. 

FOECIKG. — If  required  in  flower  early,  a  portion 
of  the  plants  must  be  placed  at  the  commencement 
of  the  year  in  a  night  temperature  of  65°,  with  an 
increase  of  5°  in  the  daytime,  keeping  them  near 
the  glass  and  the  soil  moderately  moist ;  this  will 
soon  induce  the  bloom-buds  to  swell,  and  they  will 
then  open  in  succession,  those  on  the  strongest 
leading  shoots  being  the  first.  In  cutting  the 
flowers,  no  more  of  the  wood  than  can  be  avoided 
should  be  taken,  as  generally  from  both  sides  of 
the  bloom-buds  they  will  push  growth,  which  will 
set  and  produce  a  second  crop  of  flowers.  The 
same  plants  will  keep  on  opening  a  succession  of 
flowers  for  a  considerable  time,  but  others  should 
be  brought  in  at  intervals  to  keep  up  the  supply. 
Such  as  are  wanted  to  bloom  later  on  in  the  spring 
must  be  kept  at  a  temperature  similar  to  that  re- 
commended for  the  end  of  the  year  until  the  days 
begin  to  lengthen  in  March.  They  may  then  be 
placed  where  they  will  receive  an  increase  of 
heat  similar  to  that  suggested  for  the  early 
flowering  portion.  As  they  go  out  of  bloom, 
both  those  that  flowered  early  and  those  that 
bloomed  latest  ought  to  be  well  cut  back, 
and  if  they  have  any  insects  upon  them  they 
.should,  when  thus  denuded  of  soft  growth,  be 
thoroughly  washed  with  or  dipped  in  some  in- 
secticide strong  enough  to  kill  both  the  full-grown 
insects  and  their  eggs.  This  washing  may  with 
advantage  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  in  the 
course  of  a  fortnight  before  they  have  commenced 
to  make  fresh  growths,  and  they  should  be  kept  in 
a  temperature  sufliiciently  high  to  push  them  on. 
As  soon  as  they  have  broken  freely  turn  them  out 
of  their  pots  and  remove  as  much  soil  from  the 
balls  as  can  be  taken  away  without  destroying 
many  roots.  Give  a  4-inch  or  6-inch  shift,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  required,iDcreasing  the  temperature 
as  the  season  advances,  shading  when  needful,  and 
giving  air  and  syringing  daily  as  in  the  preceding 
summer.  When  the  pots  get  filled  with  roots 
manure  water  must  be  liberally  supplied,  and  any 
shoots  that  take  an  undue  lead  should  be  shortened. 
They  will  not  require  stopping  this  season,  as  they 
are  naturally  of  a  bushy  habit,  and  if  the  shoots 
are  kept  tied  out  they  will  generally  break  of  their 
own  accord  as  well  as  push  up  numbers  of  strong 


growths  from  the  bottom.  In  the  autumn,  as 
before,  keep  them  drier  and  discontinue  both  the 
use  of  the  syringe  and  sliading,  giving  more  air 
and  less  heat,  and  wintering  as  previously  advised. 
After  flowering  they  may  again  be  cut  back,  the 
soil  partially  removed,  and  new  material  substi- 
tuted, using  larger  pots;  if  smaller  plants  are  con- 
sidered preferable,  tlie  old  ones  may  be  destroyed, 
others  of  less  size  selected;  but  to  accomplish  this 
fresh  stock  should  be  struck  each  year  and  grown 
on  as  already  recommended. 

The  following  kinds  are  all  good  and  well  de- 
serve attention,  viz  ;  G.  intermedia.-  For  ordi- 
nary purposes  this  may  be  considered  the  best  of 
all  Gardenias.  The  flowers  when  first  opened  are 
milk-white,  turning  yellow  as  they  get  older.  It 
is  good  in  foliage  and  a  free  grower  and  floweret. 
G.  intermedia  variegata. — A  variegated  form  of 
the  preceding  in  which  the  leaves  are  prettih 
marked  :  flowers  the  same  as  those  of  the 
green  sort.  G.  Fortunei. — A  strong  growing 
kind  from  China,  the  flowers  of  which  are  pro- 
portionately larger  than  those  of  the  above. 
G.  radicans. — A  low-growing,  compact  kind  with 
small  leaves,  and  bearing  very  pretty,  highly  per- 
fumed flowers,  white  when  first  open,  but  turning 
pale  yellow  as  they  get  older ;  a  native  of  China. 
G.  radicans  major. — A  larger  and  stronger  growing 
variety  than  the  preceding.  G.  citriodora. —  A 
dwarf-growing  plant,  with  much  smaller  flowers 
than  any  of  the  above ;  a  desirable  sort  for  either 
large  or  small  collections  ;  a  native  of  Natal.  G. 
Stanleyana. — A  remarkable  plant,  very  distinct 
from  all  others.  It  attains  a  considerable  size, 
and  the  liranches  assume  aflat,  horizontal  position. 
Its  singular-shaped,  white,  purple-spotted  flowers 
are  produced  on  the  upper  sides  of  the  shoots,  and 
stand  above  the  leaves.  Anyone  requiring  a  very 
distinct  flowering  plant,  differing  from  anything 
else  in  general  cultivation,  will  not  be  disappointed 
with  this.  From  Sierra  Leone.  G.  florida. — A 
pretty  kind  with  medium-sized  white  flowers, 
very  sweet-scented.  Japan. 

Insects. — As  regards  insects.  Gardenias  are  par- 
ticularly subject  to  the  attacks  of  scale  and  mealy 
bug,  which  must  be  diligently  sought  for  during 
the  growing  season  and  destroyed  by  sponge  and 
brush,  and  also  by  washing  with  insecticides, 
which,  however,  it  is  not  safe  to  use  after  the 
flower-buds  are  formed.  If  thrips  or  aphides  make 
their  appearance  they  are  best  destroyed  by  fumi- 
gation. Bed  spider  is  rarely  troublesome,  the  con- 
tinued syringing  needed  during  the  growing 
season  generally  keeping  it  in  check. 

T.  Baines. 

NOTES. 

Habdy  OeChids.— Two  of  the  most  effective  of 
all  outdoor  or  hardy  Orchids  now  in  bloom  are 
Orchis  foliosa  and  Cypripedium  spectabile.  A 
friend  in  America  sent  me  a  big  boxful  of  this 
last-named  plant  two  years  ago,  and  advised  me 
not  to  plant  them  in  the  usual  way,  but  to  dig  for 
them  a  sheltered  corner  (not  a  shady  one)  among 
the  Ehododendrons,  and  then  to  lay  their  mat-like 
masses  of  roots  and  plump  buds  on  this  newly-dug 
ground,  pressing  them  down  rather  firmly,  and 
then  covering  them  with  a  layer  of  pure  leaf-mould 
3  inches  or  4  inches  thick.  I  followed  his  plan, 
and  never  had  Cypripedium  spectabile  so  good  be- 
fore. In  his  letter  my  friend  particularly  empha- 
sised the  fact  that  this  species  is  a  surface  rooter, 
its  fibres  extending  laterally  and  not  downwards, 
so  that  whole  mats  of  it  a  yard  across  are  easily 
pulled  up  with  the  hands  in  its  native  lair.  Planted 
out  in  a  deep  bed  of  leaf-mould  and  sandy  earth 
surfaced  with  dead  Sphagnum  Moss,  Orchis  foliosa 
grows  strongly  and  flowers  well. 
* 

Teopj^olum  speciostjm  is  so  lovely  and  effec- 
tive, that  we  are  slill  attempting  to  establish  it 
after  many  failures.  I  saw  it  yesterday  glowing 
like  a  living  flame  on  a  sunny  wall  among  Mag- 
nolias, and  in  one  place  it  had  left  its  trellis  of 
zinc  wire  netting,  and  had  rambled  along  the  face 
of  a  Yew  hedge,  just  stitching  its  leading  shoots 
in  and  out  so  as  to  gain  support  for  its  wreaths  of 
buds  and  fiery  blossoms.     In  parts  of  Scotland  it 
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is  nearly  as  great  a  pest  in  some  gardens  as  is  the 
Bindweed  or  Convolvulus.     At   Kavensdale,  near 
Newry,  it  has  monopolised  a  long  border  of  her- 
baceous plants  and  wall  shrubs  all  to  itself,  wreath- 
ing dead  Tulip  stalks  and  living  Lily  stems  alike 
with    its    fresh  greenery,   clambering    here  and 
dangling  there  on  the  outjutting  branches  of  Eu- 
genia apiculata  and  other  shrubs,  seemingly  as  de- 
lighted with  its  freedom  as  a  caged  monkey  sud- 
denly let  loose  ;  and  yet  if  you  try  to  get  it  to  grow 
in  your  garden  the  task  is  not  always  easy.    I 
have  seen  it  in  all  aspects  growing  equally  well. 
Perhaps  it  is  fastidious  as  to  soil ;  some  trifle  we 
do  not  at  present  recognise  may  determine  its 
success  or  its  failure  ;  but  its  beauty  is  so  unique, 
that  I  shall  always  try  to  grow  it. 
* 
Abutilon  vitifolium.— For  sheltered  shrub- 
bery belts  on  warm  dry  soils,  or  even  as   a  wall 
shrub  in  mild  parts  of  the  country  near  the  sea, 
this  plant  is  well  worth  attention,  and  is  just  now 
bearing  its  great  lilac   Meconopsis-like  flowers  in 
clusters  near  the  ends  of  its  branches,  sheltered 
and  shadowed  by  its  great  Vine-like  foliage.     In 
the  Scilly  Islands  I  am  told  it  is  quite  at  home,  and 
in  the  countv  Wicklow  it  attains  a  height  of  20 
feet  to  30  feet,  and  flowers  most  profusely.     Con- 
spicuous as  is   the  plant    in  open-air  positions 
when  well  grown,  its  flowers  are  never  so  fresh 
and  beautiful  as  when  cut  and  brought  indoors. 
They  open  out  very  freely  in  water  if  the  whole 
end  of  the  flowering  branch  be  cut,  and  so  treated 
remain  fresh  for  several  days,  the  buds  opening 
out  in  gradual  succession.     We  shall  never  quite 
know  of  the  beauty  of  our  outdoor  or  hardy 
flowers  until  we  learn  to  cut  them  largely  for  in- 
door use ;    we  must  live  with  them  and  note  all 
their  varying  charms  of  opening  bud  and  perfect 
blossom  if  we  are  willing  to  see  them  at  their 

freshest  and  best. 

* 

The  Celestial  Rose.— Of  all  the  old-fashioned 
Eoses  I  have  seen  this  is  one  of  the  sweetest  and 
most  noteworthy,  a  semi-double  flower  with 
fifteen  to  twenty  broad  petals  of  the  purest  rose 
colour,  blight  and  fair  as  the  inner  lining  of  a  great 
sea-shell,  or  of  real  pink  coral,  such  as  one  can 
rarely  see,  so  cunningly  and  so  cheaply  are  imi- 
tations of  it  now  made.  But  this  Rose  is  a  real 
beauty,  rivalling  the  glint  of  the  early  Almond 
blossom  in  its  pure  rosiness.  Apart  from  the  clear- 
ness of  its  rose  colouring  it  has  a  delicious  per- 
fume, fresh  and  piquant  as  that  of  the  old 
Provence  or  Cabbage  Rose  itself,  than  which, 
as  I  imagine  is  generally  allowed,  there  are  none 
sweeter  fn  the  whole  world  of  fragrant  Roses  or  of 
sweet-scented  flowers.  But  this  "  Celestial  Rose," 
who  will  tell  us  aught  of  its  history  ?  Is  it  at 
Bitton,  in  that  garden  which,  1  am  told,  contains 
quite  a  bevy  of  dear  old-fashioned  Roses,  both 
species  and  varieties  ?  Altogether  this  "  Celestial 
Rose"  is  so  lovely,  that  all  lovers  of  hardy  flowers 
would  welcome  it  in  their  gardens  if  they  knew 
whence  it  might  be  obtained. 


Double  crimson  Sweet  William.— This  is 
just  now  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  border 
plants,  and  is    so  floriferous   and  neat  in  habit, 
that  it    is  universally  admired  by  all  who  see  it 
here.     Its  broad  heads  of  flowers  are  so  densely 
packed,  that  at  a  little  distance  they  look  like  those 
big  Cockscombs  which  used  tobe  so  popular  in  con- 
servatories and  in  greenhouses  of  the  old  school. 
We  root  a  batch  of  cuttings  every  summer,  besides 
dividing  up  the  plants,  so  that  we  now  have  a  large 
stock  for  spare  corners  where  there  are  soil  and 
sunshine.     We  have  also    several   other   double- 
flowered  Sweet  Williams,  but  none  so  dwarf  and 
effective  as  is  this  double  crimson  variety.    Grow- 
ing beside  Mrs.  Sinkins  Pink,  both  plants  gain  by 
the  association,  and  large    clumps   amongst  the 
common  yellow  Mimulus  are  also  most  effective. 
Cuttings  rooted  late  last  autumn,  and  only  planted 
out  a  month  or  two  ago,  are  now  flowering  at  5 
inches  in  height ;  and  a  friend  to  whom  we  gave  a 
stock  has  now  a  bed  of  it  margined  with  yellow 
Violas— a  very  pretty  sight  indeed. 
* 
CoKDiLiNE    austealis.— Late    winters    have 
played  sad  havoc   with   many  of  our  finest   Aus- 
tralian  shrubs,   and  with  partially   hardy  things 
generally,  but  here  and  there  this  Draca3na  has  sur- 
vived.   At  Old  Conna  Hill,  near  Bray,  in  that  fair 
county  of  Wicklow,  which  someone  calls   "  the 
garden  of  Ireland,''  I  am  told  there  is  now  a  most 
remarkable  specimen  in  flower  in  the  open  air.    It 
has  6  feet  of  clear  or  leafless  stem,  and  is  alto- 
gether 15  feet  in  height,  its  sword-like  leaves  being 
surmounted  by  a  massive  cluster  of  flowers,  as 
"  big  as  a  beehive,''  and,  as  my  correspondent  tells 
me,  "  nearly  as  full  of  bees."    The  stem  at   its 
thickest  part  just  above  ground  level  is  2  feet  i 
inches  in  circumference,  and  "  as  seen  among  Yew 
hedges  and  fine  trees,  and  amid  the  other  trea- 
sures of  an  old  and  well- stocked  garden,  it  forms 
a  noble  object,  with  the  bold  headland  of   Bray 
rising  from  the  sea  below  for  a  background."  The 
flowers  of  this  Dracainaare  very  small  individually 
and  of  a  sulphur  colour.     They  are  also  very  fra- 
grant, and  secrete  nectar  in  such  quantities  that 
"  the  bees  flock  to  it  and  render  a  too  close  inspec- 
tion rather  hazardous." 


Tall  late- plowbeinq  F.eonies.  —  With 
PiEonies,  as  with  Tulips,  we  have  a  taller  and  later 
blooming  race,  having  flowers  of  the  most  lovely 
colour  imaginable,  bold,  round  buds  which  open  out 
gradually  into  great  semi-double  flowers  of  a  rosy 
crimsoncolour,or  with  broad  guard  petals  of  adeli- 
cate  salmon-rose  tint  around  a  mass  of  creamy  white 
or  sulphur-tinted  petals  in  the  centre  of  the  flower. 
That  they  are  fragrant  also  is  another  recom- 
mendation apart  altogether  from  their  showiness. 
When  cut  in  the  bud  stage  and  brought  indoors, 
the  flowers  of  these  late  Fseonies  are  most  charm- 
ing ;  no  Cattleya  Mendeli  could  be  more  pure  or 
more  delicate  in  colour,  and  no  painting  could 
well  do  them  justice,  albeit  that  JI.  Fautin  has  a 
lovely  group  of  these  identical  flowers  in  the 
Academy  exhibition.  Although  now  and  then  seen 
in  old-fashioned  gardens  on  warm  soils,_  they  are 
not  nearly  so  common  as  a  sight  of  their  beauty 
would  lead  one  to   expect.     Of  what  species  or 


The  blue  perennial  Flax  (Linum  pro- 
vinciale),  as  seen  swaying  to  and  fro  in  the  sun- 
shine, is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  plants,  and  well 
worth  a  place  on  any  dry  sunny  border,  since 
while  it  affords  quite  a  display  of  its  coerulean 
blossoms,  it  does  not  shade  or  over-ride  its  neigh- 
bours in  any  way.  It  is  in  all  ways  distinct,  as 
graceful  in  its  slender  growth  as  any  Asparagus, 
while  its  blooms  are  plentiful  as  well  as  beautiful. 
Beside  it,  for  company,  we  have  the  shrubby 
habited  L.  flavum,  with  broader  foliage  and  yel- 
low flowers,  and  the  L.  grandiflorum,  an  annual 
with  crimson  flowers  the  size  of  a  shilling.  Even 
the  annual  or  common  Flax  (L.  usitatissimum)  is 
very  pretty  if  a  good  broad  patch  of  it  be  sown ; 
and  the  white  perennial  Flax,  although  capricious 
in  some  soils,  and  not  perfectly  hardy,  is  so  grace- 
ful and  distinct,  as  to  be  well  worth  culture. 
Linum  trigynum  is  perhaps  the  finest  of  the  whole 
group  and  well  known  as  a  winter  blooming  plant 
in  a  warm  greenhouse,  but  other  than  this  one 
all  the  Linums  too  often  are  obliged  to  endure 
undeserved  neglect. 

Tall  Foxgloves.— Just  at  this  season  nothing 
is  finer  as  seen  towering  aloft  high  above  Pinks 
and  Pansies,  high  even  above  Irises  and  Poppies, 
than  Foxgloves  of  the  kind  called  the  glox- 
inioides  race,  varieties  with  large  bells  vary- 
ing from  white,  through  all  shades  of  peach  and 
rose,  until  the  typical  purplish  crimson  tint  is 
reached.  The  white,  spotted,  and  the  rosy  peach 
coloured  kinds  are  as,  we  think,  most  beautiful, 
especially  those  seen  in  bold  groups  spreading 
under  partial  tree  shade.  Although  most  effective, 
they  are  obtainable  at  very  little  trouble.  We 
boui'ht  half-an-ounce  of   seed  and  sowed  it  here 


ties  only.     As  soon  as  the  seeds  ripen  we  cut  the 
spikes  and  shake  the  seeds  about  just  where  the 
plants  are  required  to  grow  and  bloom,  and  when 
the   seed   germinates   too   thickly  we   transplant 
elsewhere,  or  thin   out  when  hoeing   the   borders. 
No  plant  is  more  stately  and  graceful,  or  adds 
more  effect  to  half-wild  places  than  a  good  strain 
of  the  common  Foxglove. 
* 
A  pretty  flowering  shrub. — Esoalloniasof 
all  kinds  are  most  interesting  and  effective  wherever 
they  succeed  well,  but  the  white-blossomed  E. 
Philippiana,  which  was  sent  out  some  years  ago, 
I  think  from   Coombe  Wood,  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  is 
just  now  most  noteworthy.  It  is  of  slender  growth 
and  spreading  habit,  its  sprays  of  rosy  buds  and 
white  flowers  showing  to  excellent  effect  on  a 
carpet  of  Erica  carnea.     Here  it  is  planted  out  in 
the  open  border,  but   no   doubt  in  cold  districts 
the  shelter  of  a  wall,  even  if  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary, would  be  very  desirable.   It  seems  to  like  the 
sea  air,  and  so  forms  a  good  companion  to  E.  rosea 
and  to  E.  macrantha,  the  last  named  one  of  the 
finest  of  all  evergreen  flowering  shrubs  in  mild 
seaside  localities.    Another  effective  wall  shrub 
now    flowering  freely   is    ludigofera    floribunda, 
which  forms  a  charming  companion  for  the  above- 
named  white  Escallonia,  being  also    slender  in 
growth  and  a  profuse  bloomer.    Its  flowers  are 
borne  in  clusters  along  the  last  year's  wood,  and 
are  of  a  reddish  purple  colour. 
* 
The  Dittany  of  Crete,  or  Origanum  Dictam- 
nus,  is  a  very  pretty  plant  for  a  dry,  sunny  bank 
in  the  open  air  or   for   a  rock  garden.     Another 
species,  called  in  the  southern  counties  the  little 
Hop  plant  (0.  pulchellum),  is  often  met  with  iu 
cultivation   as   a   window   plant.     Turner,  whose 
famous  "  Herbal"  was  published  in  1568,  says,  "I 
have    sene  it   growynge  in  England  in  Master 
Riches'  garden  naturally,  but  it  groweth  nowhere 
ellis  that  I  know  of,  saving  only  in  Candy."    Al- 
though quite  hardy  in  warm,  dry  localities,  it   is 
rarely  met  with  now-a-days,  except  now  and  then 
when  grown  as  a  greenhouse  plant.     Both  species 
went  through    last  winter    unscathed,  although 
quite  unprotected  in  any  way.     It  forms  a  dwarf 
shrub  clothed  with  rounded  leaves  covered  with 
soft,  downy  tomentum,  and  each  shoot  produces 
a    spire-like    inflorescence  of  pink-edged   bracts, 
from  which  the  rosy  flowers  protrude  themselves 
in  succession.     Easily   raised   from   cuttings   in- 
serted at  this  season,  it  well  merits  culture  as   a 
distinct  ornamental  plant,  either  for  the  green- 
house or  rock  garden.  Veeonica. 


race  comes  these  tall,  late  PiEonies  ?  They  are  quite  and  there  on  bare  ground  in  out-of-the-way  places, 
distinct  from  the  early-blooming  or  P.  officinalis  That  was  in  the  beginning,  and  now  we  save  seeds 
set  and  even  more  beautiful.  I  every  year  from  our  best  and  most  distmct  varie- 


Garden  destroyers. 

THE  MEALY  BUG. 

(DACTYLOPIUS  ADONIDUM.) 

There  are  few,  if  any,  of  the  insect  pests  in  our 
hothouses,  &c.,  that  give  greater  trouble  to  horti- 
culturists or  which  injure  plants  more  than  the 
subject  of  this  article.  When  once  it  gets  a  foot- 
ing in  a  collection  of  plants,  it  is  only  by  the 
greatest  care  and  perseverance  that  it  can  be 
eradicated.  Every  possible  care,  therefore,  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  insect  entering  our 
houses,  as  the  female  cannot  fly  or  do  more  in 
the  way  of  locomotion  than  crawl  slowly  ;  this  is 
easier  done  than  many  persons  imagine,  for  it  is 
obvious,  considering  the  habits  of  the  insect,  that 
if  our  houses  are  free  from  them,  they  will  not  find 
an  entrance  unless  introduced  by  some  means. 
Many  gardeners  are  of  opinion  that  most  insects 
are  generated  spontaneously  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  parents ;  but  this  idea  is  so  absurd, 
that  no  time  need  now  be  spent  in  refuting  it. 
The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  when  obtaining 
new  plants  from  a  nursery  or  a  friend,  however 
particular  their  previous  owners  may  be,  to  be 
quite  certain  that  there  are  no  mealy  bugs  on 
them  ;  and  though  troublesome,  it  is  a  safe  plan, 
and  one  that  may  save  much  annoyance  and 
trouble,  to  thoroughly  clean  with  one  of  the  in- 
I  secticides  mentioned  later  on  every  plant  which 
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is  introduced  for  the  first  time  into  our  houses. 
Were  this  always  done,  there  would  be  no 
chance  of  the  plants  being  contaminated. 
Any  woodwork,  such  as  staging,  &c.,  brought 
from  other  houses  should  also  be  well  cleansed. 
By  using  these  precautions  not  only  will  this, 
but  many  other  kinds  of  insects  will  be  prevented 
from  obtaining  access  to  our  plants.  If,  however, 
by  some  negligence  or  misfortune  mealy  bug 
makes  its  appearance,  do  not  delay  attacking  it, 
as  it  breeds  with  great  rapidity.  Some  gardeners 
are  fond  of  saying,  they  are  soon  going  to  put  the 
house  to  rights,  and  then  they  will  clean  everything 
thoroughly  ;  this  sounds  well,  but  it  is  far  better 
to  do  it  at  once,  and  get  rid  of  the  mealy  bug 
before  it  has  time  to  spread,  or  the  house  may  re- 
quire cleansing  several  times  before  they  are  finally 
disposed  of,  as  they  hide  themselves,  not  only  in 
parts  of  the  plants  where  they  are  most  difficult 
to  get  at,  but  in  various  cracks  and  chinks  in  the 
walls  and  woodwork  of  the  building.  A  great 
variety  of  plants  are  attacked  by  these  insects — 
Vines,  Figs,  Pines,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and  nearly 
all  plants  grown  in  warm  greenhouses  and  stoves. 
Orchids,  however,  fortunately  are  but  seldom  at- 
tacked. A  great  number  of  methods  and  recipes 
have  been  given  for  destroying  this  insect;  among 
the  most  useful  are  the  following  :   When 

Vines  are  attacked,  the  rough,  loose  bark  of  the 
stems  should  be  removed  by  scraping  with  a  blunt 
knife.  This  process  should  not  be  carried  too  far, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case,  for  by  scraping  off  too 
much  of  the  outer  bark  the  more  tender  layers  are 
exposed,  which  may  be  injured  by  the  insecticide, 
the  great  object  in  removing  the  outer  loose  bark 
being  to  prevent  any  eggs  or  young  insects  remain- 
ing in  a  position  where  they  might  not  be  reached 
by  the  insecticide.  Every  branch  and  stem  should 
then  be  well  cleaned  with  a  stiffish  brush,  and  then 
painted  over  with  2  lbs.  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  2  lbs. 
of  soft  soap,  and  a  wineglassful  of  turpentine, 
mixed  into  a  paste  with  warm  water ;  boil  1  lb.  of 
tobacco  in  a  covered  saucepan  with  6  quarts  of 
water  for  an  hour,  strain  it,  and  mix  the  liquor 
with  the  paste,  and  add  water  to  make  5  gallons  ; 
or  8  ounces  of  Gishurst  compound,  1  gallon  of 
■warm  water,  and  add  1  wineglassful  of  paraffin 
oil.  Scrub  the  rods  with  this  mixture,  and  then 
add  clay,  lime,  and  sulphur  in  equal  parts  to  it  and 
paint  the  Vines ;  be  careful  not  to  injure  the  eyes. 
Half-a-pint  of  Fir-tree  oil  mixed  with  6  quarts  of 
water,  and  applied  to  the  Vines  with  a  spray  dif- 
fuser,  is  said  to  be  a  most  destructive  insecticide 
to  mealy  bug.  Three  parts  clay  and  one  part  tar 
mixed  with  enough  water  to  form  a  paint  is  a  good 
dressing.  There  has  been  much  controversy  re- 
cently in  The  Garden  as  to  the  merits  of  tar 
dressings,  but  I  think  they  are  to  be  recommended, 
being  harmless  to  the  Vines  and  very  hurtful  to 
the  mealy  bugs.  With  Melons  and  Cucumbers  the 
best  way  is  to  keep  the  plants  as  free  from  mealy 
bug  as  possible  with  a  syringe  or  sponge,  using 
tepid  water.  The  plants  should  be  destroyed  and 
the  house  thoroughlv  cleansed  as  soon  as  possible. 
When 

Stove  plants  are  attacked,  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  means  used  to  destroy  the  mealy  bug 
do  not  injure  the  plants.  A  small  stiffish  brush 
dipped  in  soft  soap  and  water  is  a  good  means  of 
gettiiig  rid  of  them,  if  the  plants  are  thoroughly 
examined  and  every  trace  of  the  insect  removed. 
Spirits  of  wine  applied  to  the  insects  with  a 
oamel's-hair  brush  is  a  very  effective  way  of  killing 
them.  Fowler's  insecticide  or  Abyssinian  mix- 
ture, four  or  five  ounces  to  a  gallon  of  water,  is 
said  not  to  injure  plants  and  to  kill  mealy  bug. 
These  insects  being  usually  covered  with  a  white 
cottony  substance,  it  is  not  easy  to  destroy  them 
by  syringing  or  merely  dipping  the  plants  in 
any  fluid ;  the  liquid  should  be  applied  with 
some  force  or  the  plants  allowed  to  remain  in  it  for 
some  time,  otherwise  it  may  not  penetrate  the  cot- 
tony covering.  Fumigation  is  of  little  or  no  use. 
Walls  and  woodwork  of  houses  that  have  con- 
tained infected  plants  should  be  thorough  cleansed, 
the  walls  repainted  if  necessary  and  well  lime- 
washed  ;  the  wood  and  ironwork  should  be  scrubbed 
with  soft  soap  and  water. 


Mealy  bugs  are  not  indigenous  to  this 
country,  but  have  been  imported  no  doubt  with 
plants  from  abroad.  They  are  said  to  be  natives 
of  Africa ;  they  may  be  found  on  plants  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  They  are  very  nearly  allied 
to  the  scale  insects,  and,  like  them,  the  males  are 
quite  harmless,  and,  besides  being  much  scarcer 
than  the  females,  are  such  very  different  looking 
insects,  that  no  one  who  did  not  know  it  would 
even  for  an  instant  imagine  they  belonged  to  the 
same  species.  The  male  is  furnished  with  a  pair 
of  wings  and  has  a  well-defined  head,  thorax,  and 
body  ;  whereas  the  female  is  wingless,  has  com- 
paratively ill-defined  segments,  and  is  a  some- 
what shapeless  insect.  The  males  are  very  sel- 
dom found,  but  whether  from  their  small  size, 
inconspicuous  appearance,  or  the  shortness  of 
their  existence  (for  having  once  paired,  they  pro- 
bably die)  is  uncertain.  I  have  tried  in  vain  to 
obtain  a  specimen  to  make  a  drawing  from,  so  am 
unable  to  give  a  figure  of  it.  The  females,  alas, 
are  far  too  common.  Soon  after  they  are  hatched 
they  are  very  active,  and  at  times  roam  about 
the  plants ;  but  when  they  begin  to  lay  their 
eggs,  they    remain  almost  stationary,   although 


Fig.  1,  mealy  bug  (magnified)  ;  2,  ditto,  underside  of  head, 
fix.  (magnified) ;  B,eggs  (magnified  and  natural  size) ; 
4,  young  mealy  bug  just  hatched,  some  days  old,  and 
antenn(s  (magnified). 

they  do  not  lose  their  power  of  locomotion,  as  the 
scale  insects  do.  They  then  cover  themselves  and 
their  eggs  with  a  mass  of  white  fibres  much  re- 
sembling cotton  wool  in  appearance  ;  this  covering 
serves  the  double  purpose  of  keeping  the  insects 
warm  and  dry  ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  of  service 
to  the  horticulturist,  as  it  enables  him  to  detect 
the  insects  easier,  and  it  assists  him  in  removing 
them.  The  mealy  bugs  grow  rapidly,  and,  after 
various  changes  of  skin,  are  developed  into  fully 
matured  females.  The  male  larvEe,  after  having 
attained  a  certain  point  in  their  growth,  surround 
themselves  with  a  white  cottony  cocoon,  within 
which  they  undergo  their  transformations,  and, 
having  become  pupje,  or  chrysalides,  emerge  in 
the  spring  as  minute  two-winged  insects.  The 
mealy  bug  belongs  to  the  family  Coccidie,  of  which 
the  various  scale  insects  are  also  members,  and 
the  genus  Dactylopius,  which  contains  eighteen 
species.  Probably  the  insects  known  as  mealy 
bugs  do  not  all  belong  to  the  same  species.  The 
females  of  D.  adonidum  (fig.  1)  are  rather  more 
than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  are  of 
a  pinkish  flesh  colour  covered  with  a  mealy  white 
powder.  The  body  is  divided  into  fourteen  seg- 
ments ;  on  each  side  of  every  segment  is  a  white 
process,  those  on  the  last  joint  being  very  much 
longer  than  the  others.  The  head  is  furnished 
witS  a  long  proboscis  (fig.  2),  through  which  it 


sucks  the  juices  of  the  plants.  The  males  are 
scarcely  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  length,  pinkish 
white  in  colour,  and  covered  with  a  white  dust. 
The  ends  of  their  bodies  are  provided  with  two 
long  white  threads.  The  wings  are  white,  and 
measure  two-tenths  of  an  inch  from  tip  to  tip. 
G.  S.  S. 

5009. — Thrips  may  be  destroyed  by  Tobacco 
smoke,  washing  the  plants  with  ,?  pounds  soft 
soap,  6  gallons  of  soft  water,  to  which  add  half-a- 
gallon  strong  Tobacco  water,  or  by  closing  the 
house  and  making  the  atmosphere  as  damp  and 
the  pipes  as  hot  as  possible,  then  painting  the 
latter  with  1  pint  flowers  of  sulphur,  2  pints  fresh 
lime  mixed  with  enough  water  to  make  a  thick 
paint.  Plenty  of  ventilation  and  moisture  to  the 
roots  is  generally  found  to  be  a  good  preventive. 
— G.  S.  S. 

Pear  tree  borers.— C.  Bray  asks  (p.  544) 
about  caterpillars  boring  into  the  stems  of  Pear 
trees.  The  kind  to  which  he  refers  is  probably 
the  caterpillar  of  the  wood  leopard  moth  (Zeuzera 
sesculi),  which  is  well  known  for  the  injuries  it 
causes  to  Pear  and  Apple  trees  by  boring  into 
their  stems  ;  it  is  of  a  yellowish  buff  colour,  with 
several  black  spots  on  each  joint  of  the  body.  It  is 
indigenous  to  this  country.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  insects  not  hitherto  known  to  exist  in  this 
country  may  occasionally  be  introduced  with  im- 
ported plants. — G.  S.  S. 

5009.— Thrips  on  Cucumbers.— No  pest 

that  infests  the  Cucumber  is  so  easy  of  destruction 
as  this  and  that  by  fumigating  with  Tobacco 
paper,  the  conditions  of  application  being  that 
the  atmosphere  of  the  house  and  foliage  be  dry, 
which  can  only  be  effected  by  leaving  the  ventila- 
tors of  the  house  open  till  the  last  moment,  and 
using  plenty  of  Moss  with  the  Tobacco  paper, 
which,  whilst  it  adds  to  the  density  of  the  smoke, 
prevents,  as  a  rule,  injury  being  done  to  the 
foliage  by  reducing  the  strength  of  the  Tobacco 
vapour. — W.  W.  H. 

Turnip  fly.— The  note  (p.  544)  on  the  preven- 
tion of  Turnip  fly  is  sufficient  to  frighten  all  but 
the  strongest  nerved  into  giving  up  the  culture  of 
Turnips.  Guano,  superphosphate.  Amies'  manure, 
salt,  lime,  manure  and  liquid  manure  necessary 
to  get  a  Turnip.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  At  this  time  of 
the  year  select  a  shady  spot— a  north  or  east 
border — let  the  ground  be  well  manured  with 
ordinary  stable  manure,  and  be  deeply  dug,  sow 
in  drills  9  inches  apart,  cover  in  with  the  hand, 
and  afterwards  dust  the  whole  ground  over  with 
soot ;  this  will  prevent  birds  purloining  the  seeds, 
and  a  fresh  dusting  as  soon  as  the  seeds  appear 
will  keep  away  fly.  Position  has  more  to  do  with 
success  in  Turnip  culture  than  all  else  put  to- 
gether.—W.  H. 


SHORT  NOTES.— D£STItOYESS. 


6007— What  Insect  does  "C.  W."  allude  to  when 
speaking  of  the  Rose  bug?— G.  S.  S. 

5005. — ■Woodlice.— I  fear  "Strathspey"  will  never  get 
rid  of  woodlice  until  the  wall  is  repointed,  so  that  they 
will  have  no  shelter  in  holes  or  cracks.— G.  S.  S. 

5012.  —  Alder  insects.  —  The  insect  attacking  your 
Alder  is  a  species  of  Fsylla,  and  is  nearly  allied  to  the 
aphides.  If  practicable,  sjTinge  the  tree  with  1  pound  soft 
soap,  1  pound  flowers  of  sulphur,  mixed  ^vith  8  gallons  Of 
water,  or  soft  soap  and  tobacco  water.— G.  S.  S. 

6014.— Celery  fly.— The  Isrva:  of  the  Celery  fly  (Te- 
phrites  onopoidinis)  in  some  seasons  do  much  mischief  to 
the  Celery  crop,  and  as  yet  no  effectual  remedy  has  heen 
discovered.  When  Celery  is  infested  in  this  way  the  leaves 
become  blistered  and  turn  yellow,  and  as  the  grubs  are  un- 
derneath the  blisters  they  may  be  crushed  between  the 
finger  and  thumb.  The  grubs  when  full  grown  descend  into 
the  earth  and  remain  in  the  chrysalis  state  until  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  when  they  give  birth  to  the  fly,  which  in 
due  course  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  leaves.  Tlierefore,  i  n 
order  to  prevent  the  attack  of  this  pest  the  next  year, 
leaves  badly  infested  should  be  removed  and  burnt  to  pre- 
vent the  grub  attaining  full  development.— C,  CUMDY,  Sud- 
bury. 
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Ferns. 

BEST  CULTIVATED  FERNS. 
( Coniinvcil  from   Vol.  XXIII.,  2^.  574.J 

DRYOPTEras  —  This  genus,  although  not  very 
extensive, as  it  comprises  only  four  species,  is  very 
interesting,  principally  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
shapes,  all  distinct,  of  the  fronds  of  the  different 
kinds,  which  are  all  dwarf  and  of  compact  habit. 
Their  general  appearance  and  outline  are  not  at 
all  suggestive  of  those  of  a  Fern  as  generally  under- 
stood ;  they  all  have  coriaceous  fronds  with  the 
sori  marginal, as  in  the  genus  Pteris,to  which  they 
are  closely  related,  but  their  veins  are  beautifully 
netted.  Being  of  easy  culture  and  keeping  as 
they  do  their  foliage  on  for  a  long  time,  they  are 
very  valuable  plants  for  decoration  where  they 
form  a  most  pleasing  and  thorougli  contrast  with 
the  surrounding  plants.  The}'  require,  to  make 
nice  plants,  to  be  grown  quickly,  and  to  that  effect 
nothing  is  better  than  a  compost  of  a  very  open 
nature,  such,  for  instance,  as  a  mixture  of  three 
parts  good  fibrous  peat  and  one  part  sand  and 
chopped  Sphagnum,  In  such  soil  the  roots 
will  have  free  play,  and  the  plants  will  in  a  short 
time  develop  into  handsome  specimens  provided 
they  are  kept  well  watered  at  the  roots,  at 
the  same  time  taking  care,  however,  that  the 
drainage  was  not  in  any  way  detective.  None  of 
them  are  very  partial  to  syringing  overhead  ;  in- 
deed, unless  they  are  grown  in  alofty  or  airy  struc- 
ture, it  is  most  injurious  to  them,  and  they  will 
soon  show  their  dislike  to  the  treatment  by 
their  fronds  turning  brown,  almost  black,  and 
becoming  of  a  semi-transparent  cliaracter. 

D.  COLLINA. —  k  very  pretty  tropical  American 
species,  seldom  seen  in  cultivation  now,  although 
abundantly  grown  only  a  few  years  ago.  Like  its 
congeners,  it  is  an  evergreen  species,  with  palmate 
fronds  about  8  inches  to  10  inches  high  and  nearly 
6  inches  wide ;  these  are  of  a  lively  dark  green 
colour  and  shining.  Like  those  of  the  following 
species,  the  fronds  are  of  good,  leathery  texture. 
Stove. 

D.  NOBiLis. — A  very  noble  species  indeed  from 
Brazil,  whose  fronds  vary  very  mucli  as  regards 
both  size  and  shape  according  to  the  age  and  size 
of  the  plant.  In  its  young  state  it  produces  only 
single  and  sagittate  fronds,  which,  however, 
become  palmate  in  form  as  the  plant  gets  older 
and  acquires  strength.  It  then  forms  a  beautiful 
object,  for  its  handsome  fronds  often  measure  from 
12  inches  to  1 8  inches  in  height,  and  nearly  as  much 
in  width.  These  are  of  a  bright  green  colour,  and 
their  centre,  as  well  as  that  of  the  segments,  is 
ornamented  with  a  broad  band  of  white,  more 
intense  in  the  middle  and  gradually  fading  towards 
the  edges ;  theb  venation  is  particularly  beauti- 
ful. It  is  generally  considered  a  difficult  kind  to 
grow,  but  it  potted  in  the  compost  above  described 
and  with  the  crown  rather  above  the  soil,  it  will 
be  found  to  grow  as  freely  as  any  of  the  genus. 
Stove. 

D.  PALMATA. — This  tropical  Ameiican  species 
is,  no  doubt,  the  most  extensively  cultivated  of 
the  whole  genus,  there  being  very  "few  collections 
where  it  is  not  found— a  circumstance  probably 
owing  to  its  more  robust  constitution  quiteas  much 
as  to  its  distinct  habit  and  more  elegant  appear- 
ance. In  some  respects  it  resembles  D.  coUina, 
but  it  is  altogether  a  stronger  grower  and  larger 
in  all  its  parts.  The  fronds  are  abundantly  pro- 
duced from  a  thick  crown,  which  should,  like  that 
of  the  preceding  species,  be  kept  rather  above 
the  ground;  the  sterile  or  barren  ones  grow  to 
about  10  inches  high ;  they  are  deeply  palmate,  of 
a  bright  green  colour,  and  generally  measure  about 
•1  inches  through  ;  whereas  the  fertile  ones  are  of 
quite  a  difierent  shape,  being  deeply  lacerated 
inside  ;  although  also  of  a  palmate  outline,  and  of 
the  same  colour  as  the  barren  ones,  they  grow  more 
upright,  often  15  inches  in  height,  and  help 
to  make  the  plant  decorative  by  being  in  the 
centre,  and  generally  surrounded  by  two  or  three 
rows  of  barren  ones.  This  evergreen  species  also 
possesses  another  peculiarity,  that  of  reproducing 
itself  from  bulbils  found  at  the  top  of  the  stalk, 


just  at  the  insertion  of  the  frond.  Although  the 
quickest  way  of  propagating  it  in  quantities  is  by 
spores,  still  these  bulbils  will,  if  pegged  down  in 
the  ground  and  without  being  severed  from  the 
parent  plant,  make  good  and  healthy  young  speci- 
mens in  the  space  of  a  very  short  time.     Stove. 

D.  SAGITTiEFOLtA. — This  Brazilian  species,  al- 
though the  least  ornamental  of  the  Dryopteris  in 
cultivation,  is  well  worihy  of  aplace  in  every  good 
collection  if  only  on  account  of  its  simple  erect 
sagittate  fronds  borne  on  stems  as  black  as  those 
of  Adiantums.  They  are  leathery,  of  a  bright 
green  colour,  and  seldom  grow  to  more  than  10 
inches  high  ;  being  produced  in  great  quantities, 
they  make,  if  not  a  highly  decorative,  at  least  a 
charming  and  very  distinct  and  compact-looking 
plant.     Stove. 

Deynakia. — A  very  interesting  genus,  all  the 
members  of  which  are  very  peculiar  in  appearance, 
some  of  them  being  especially  ornamental  and 
forming  splendid  objects  in  the  stove  fernery, 
which  temperature  they  all  require  to  develop  to 
perfection  their  curiously  formed  and  strangely 
produced  fronds  of  quite  distinct  characters.  The 
barren  ones,  which  are  almost  always  shield-like, 
turn  brown  and  dry  up  in  the  winter,  but  they  do 
not  fall  off  the  plants.  Most  of  them  are  very 
robust  growers,  producing  splendid  broad  fronds,  4 
feet  or  5  feet  in  height,  and  if  planted  out  in  the 
stove  fernery  on  a  projecting  point  of  rock  they 
show  themselves  off  to  great  advantage,  the  more 
so  that  the  rhizomes  of  most  of  them,  which 
are  fleshy,  have  a  tendency  to  grow  in  a  circulai 
form.  Now,  these  rhizomes  are  the  pro- 
ducers of  the  fronds  which  they  throw  out 
from  place  to  place  on  their  entire  length,  and 
form  quite  a  massive  crown.  If,  however,  there 
is  neither  possibility  nor  convenience  for  planting 
them  out,  and  the  plants  must  be  grown  in  pots, 
their  fleshy  rhizomes  should  always  be  kept  above 
the  rim  of  either  pot  or  pan  in  which  they  are  to 
be  grown,  as  they  will  not  bear  their  rhizomes 
covered  at  all.  In  this  case,  the  most  satisfactory 
way  to  grow  them  is  to  make  pyramids  of  fibrous 
peat,  upon  which  to  peg  down  firmly  the  rhizomes 
until  they  begin  to  emit  roots,  after  which  they 
will  require  no  more  fastening.  Drynarias  are 
generally  considered  difficult  to  manage,  and  on 
that  account  are  not  grown  so  universallj'  as  they 
should  be,  but  if  the  above  directions  for  either 
potting  or  planting  out  are  followed  there  is  very 
little  fear  of  failing  in  the  attempt.  Although 
they  benefit  by  occasional  syringings  overhead,  I 
feel  quite  persuaded  that  they  will  not  stand  being 
always  damp  at  the  roots.  I  find  that  they  do 
best  when  watered  at  the  roots  only  when  they 
thoroughly  require  it ;  that  is  to  say,  that,  like 
other  epiphytal  plants,  they  must  not  be  watered 
until  they  are  quite  diy,  indeed,  until  they  begin 
to  flag,  but  they  must  then  receive  a  thorough 
soaking  by  being  completely  immersed  in  water 
for  a  few  minutes,  after  which  operation  they 
must  be  allowed  to  get  quite  dry  before  it  is 
renewed ;  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  state  of 
permanent  moisture  of  the  ground  is  the  main 
cause  of  failure  in  their  cultivation.  In  no  case 
should  loam  be  allowed  to  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion of  their  soil,  fibrous  peat  only  or  a  mixture 
of  three  parts  of  peat  to  one  of  chopped  Sphagnum 
being  considered  the  best  compost  in  which  to 
grow  all  Drynarias. 

D.  COEONANS  (Polypodium  conjugatum). — A 
very  noble-growing  species  from  JMalacca,  with 
magnificent  piunatifid  fronds  of  rigid  habit,  pro- 
duced from  short,  thick,  and  fleshy  rhizomes. 
"When  fully  developed,  these  fronds  often  attain 
a  height  of  I  feet ;  they  are  also  proportionately 
broad,  as  they  often  reach  2  feet  across.  Stove. 

D.  DIVEBSIFOLIA  (Polypodium  rigidulum).— 
This  handsome  East  Indian  species,  one  of  the 
most  ornamental  of  the  genus,  does  not,  by  a  long 
way,  receive  the  attention  wliich  it  deserves.  It  is 
a  plant  of  striking  habit,  and  as  highlj'  decorative 
as  it  is  of  easy  culture.  Its  beautiful  pinnate 
fronds,  which  are  light  green  in  colour,  grow  to 
about  4  feet  long,  and  as  they  are  of  a  graceful 
pendulous  habit,  the  plant  is  exceedingly  well 
adapted  for  growing  in  baskets  of  large  dimen- 


sions. These  long  fronds  have  also  a  very  peculiar 
appearance  when  fertile,  as  the  round  sori  are 
stamped  into  them,  and  form  elevations  on  the 
upper  surface,  which,  being  very  regular  and 
placed  at  equal  intervals,  are  very  pretty  and 
efEective.     Stove. 

D.  MORBiLLOSA  (Polypodium  Heraclenm). — A 
very  fine  evergreen  species  from  the  Malay  Islands 
with  stiff,  pinnatifid  fronds  of  a  light  green 
colour  ;  these  are  produced  from  a  thick  fleshy 
rhizome  which  delights  in  running  over  the  surface 
of  the  soil  ;  they  grow  from  4  feet  to  6  feet  in 
height  and  to  about  2  feet  in  breadth.  It  is  one 
of  the  easiest  to  cultivate  and  very  decorative. 
Stove. 

D.  MUSiEFOLlA  (Polypodium  musjefolium). — A 
species  from  the  Malay  Islands  which,  although 
producing  only  simple  fronds,  makes  an  exceedingly 
beautiful  plant  by  its  venation,  beautifully  reti- 
culated, being  so  distinctly  striking,  especially 
when  grown  as  it  should  be  for  both  the  comfort 
and  the  appearance  of  the  plant  in  a  suspended 
basket  near  the  glass  where  it  is  seen  to  advantage. 
The  fronds,  which  are  produced  freely,  grow  to 
about  18  inches  long  and  3  inches  in  breadth ;  they 
are  of  a  pale  green  colour  and  all  covered  with 
dark  green  veins.     Stove. 

D.  QTjEECiroLlA. — In  this  rare  East  Indian 
species  the  fertile  and  sterile  fronds  are  very  dis- 
similar ;  the  former  grow  to  2  feet  in  length ;  they 
are  of  a  dark  green  colour  and  pinnatifid,  whereas 
the  latter  or  sterile  fronds  only  grow  to  about 
6  inches  or  8  inches  long  ;  their  sliape  is  also 
different  from  that  of  the  fertile  ones,  as  they  are 
oblong-ovate  in  form,  sessile  and  cordate  at  the 
base.  It  is  essentially  an  epiphytal  plant  growing 
well  on  a  piece  of  wood,  cork,  or,  better  still,  on  a 
piece  of  Tree  Fern.     Stove. 

Elapiioglossum. — This  rather  extensive  genus 
contains  many  species  already  in  cultivation,  but 
a  careful  selection  has  been  made  of  a  few  only 
of  the  best  ones  which  will  be  described  below. 
Although  from  their  general  aspect  they  may 
appear  related  to  the  Acrostichums,  from  which 
group  they  have  lately  been  completely  separated, 
it  is  an  important  fact  that  they  bear  no  affinity 
whatever  to  them.  They  all  have  single  fronds, 
some  smooth  and  some  covered  with  chaiTy 
scales,  which  should  not  be  syringed  at  any  time. 
Several  kinds  produce  long  drooping  fronds  and 
are  well  adapted  for  growing  in  suspended 
baskets ;  the  others  are  erect  growers  and  delight 
in  a  close  place,  so  that  they  may  be  used  with 
advantage  for  the  planting  of  Fern  cases.  None 
of  them  care  for  loamy  or  heavy  soil ;  they  should 
be  either  planted  or  potted  in  a  mixture  of  two 
parts  fibrous  peat  and  one  of  chopped  Sphagnum 
and  silver  sand,  great  attention  being  paid  to  the 
drainage,  as  they  require  a  considerable  amount  of 
water  at  the  roots. 

E.  cuspidatum. — A  dwarf  and  very  pretty 
evergreen  species  from  the  West  Indies,  whose 
sterile  fronds,  which  grow  from  4  inches  to  6  inches 
high,  are  entire,  simple,  and  linear-oblong  in  out- 
line ;  they  are  thickly  squamiferous  all  over,  but 
particularly  on  the  underside  ;  the  short  stalks  on 
which  they  are  borne  are  also  densely  coated  with 
scales  of  a  reddish  brown  hue.  The  fertile  fronds, 
which  are  not  by  any  means  so  numerous,  are 
much  smaller  and  have  their  underside  completely 
covered  by  the  sori.     Stove. 

B.scoLOPENDEiFOLitjM.— A  very  distinct  Bra- 
zilian species,  of  graceful  habit,  and  one  which 
makes  a  very  pretty  object  when  grown  in  a  sus- 
pended basket  of  small  dimensions.  Its  fronds, 
which  are  produced  in  great  abundance  from  an 
underground  thick  caudex,  are  simple,  about  10 
inches  or  12  inches  long,  oblong-lanceolate  in 
shape,  and  of  a  pale  green  colour.  The  stalks  on 
which  they  are  borne  and  the  fronds  themselves 
are  thickly  covered  on  the  margins  with  brown 
chafiy  scales.  The  fertile  fronds  have  exactly  the 
same  appearance,  and  only  differ  in  their  smaller 
size.     Stove. 

E.  squamosum.— This  remarkable  "West  Indian 
species  of  the  genus  is  seldom  met  with  in 
collections,  although  it  is  most  interesting  and 
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distinct  by  its  narrow  fronds,  only  about  an  inch 
wide  and  of  elliptical  form,  being  from  6 
incties  to  8  inches  long,  and  completely  covered 
on  both  sides  with  large  scales,  nearly  white  or 
silvery  when  young,  but  turning  to  a  brownish  red 
colour  when  the  fronds  are  mature,  as  is  the  case 
■with  all  the  other  species  ;  the  fertile  fronds  are 
narrower  and  shorter,  but  otherwise  possess  the 
same  character  as  the  others.     Stove. 

B.  VISCOSUM. — A  native  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and,  no  doubt,  the  most  handsome  of  the  whole 
genus.  Its  graceful  habit  is  quite  peculiar  to  that 
species  alone,  for  the  fronds,  which  are  not  more 
than  1^  inches  broad,  grow  to  about  2  feet  long, 
are  elegantly  pendulous,  and  form  a  beautiful  and 
naturally  vase-shaped  plant  of  a  greyish  green 
colour ;  it  does  remarkably  well  wlien  grown  in  a 
suspended  basket,  in  which  it  shows  itself  off  to 
perfection.     Stove. 

Fadtbnia  peolifera. — A  very  curious  plant 
from  Jamaica,  and  the  only  species  known  in 
cultivation,  but  it  is  so  thoroughly  distinct  from 
any  other  Fern,  that  no  mistake  can  possibly 
occur  as  regards  its  classification  by  whoever  has 
seen  it  once.  This  eccentric-looking  little  plant 
bears  fronds  of  two  totally  distinct  forms  and 
habits  ;  the  fertile  ones  are  erect,  linear,  ligulate, 
about  4  inches  or  5  inches  high,  their  UDder^ide 
covered  with  large,  renitorm  sori.  The  barren 
fronds  are  prostrate,  lanceolate,  and  only  about  3 
inches  long;  these  bear  at  their  apex  young  plants 
which  root,  and,  without  being  disconnected  from 
the  parent  plant,  produce  plants  having-  all  the 
characters  of  a  fully  developed  specimen.  It  is 
very  free  growing,  and  succeeds  well  in  a  compost 
of  three  part's  peat  and  one  of  loam  and  sand,  with 
abundant  moisture  at  the  roots.     Stove. 

PBLLiEA. 

Rose  Garden. 

KOSES    UNDER    GLASS. 

5012. — According  to  my  experience,  Roses  per- 
manently planted  out  under  glass  are  all  the  better 
for  being  fullj-  exposed  by  the  removal  of  the  top 
lights  from  the  beginning  of  June  until  the  end  of 
August.  In  the  Exeter  Nurseries,  where  Roses  are 
planted  out  in  long  span-roofed  pits,  they  are 
treated  in  this  way,  and  nowhere  else  have  I  seen 
such  successful  results.  The  raised  beds  in  which 
your  correspondent  says  his  Roses  are  grown  have 
contributed  their  share  to  his  want  of  success. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
plants  have  had  sufficient  water.  I  find  that  even 
when  planted  in  level  borders  the  quantity  of 
water  which  they  require  is  somewhat  alarming; 
therefore  plants  in  raised  beds  would  require  con- 
siderably more — no  new  experience,  however,  in 
the  case  of  vigorous  growing  subjects  planted  out 
under  glass  and  dependent  upon  the  cultivator  for 
every  drop  of  water  which  they  get.  Of  course  if 
the  roots  could  get  all  the  water  which  they  require, 
plants  in  raised  beds  would  grow  as  well  as  on 
level  ground,  but  the  chances  are  against  them 
when  in  any  way  elevated.     As  regards 

General  teeatment,  I  find  that  Roses  are 
not  difficult  to  manage.  A  deep,  fairly  good  bor- 
der is  necessarj',  and  if  composed  of  good  fibrous 
loam,  no  manure  will  benecessarj" ;  but  if  not,  one- 
fourth  part  rotten  farmyard  manure  should  be 
added  to  it ;  except  in  low-lying  situations,  no 
drainage  is  required.  This  I  have  learnt  from  ex- 
perience. At  one  time  I  erred  by  giving  too  much 
drainage,  and  the  plants  suffered  in  consequence. 
With  regard  to  planting,  if  they  have  been  grown 
in  pots  they  can  be  put  out  at  any  time,  but  I 
prefer  to  plant  during  the  winter  months  when  the 
plants  are  at  rest.  Then  the  roots  can  be  disen- 
tangled and  spread  out  to  occupy  more  space 
than  they  otherwise  would  do.  A  good  deal 
may  be  done  towards  securing  success  by  se- 
lecting the  most  suitable  positions  for  growth; 
such  positions  must  enjoy  a  full  share  of 
light.  In  a  properly  constructed  and  inter- 
nally well-arranged  house  entirely  devoted 
to  Roses  there  will  not,  of  course,  be  much 
difficulty  in  selecting  proper  positions  for  the 
plants,  but    even   in    that    case    the   cultivator 


must  exercise  judgment.  If  the  roof  is  too 
much  shaded  by  climbers,  Roses  beneath  them 
will  make  weakly  growth,  and  produce  but  few 
flowers.  In  my  case,  having  a  large,  unheated 
house  erected  for  Peaches,  we  grow  a  good 
many  Roses  in  it.  In  every  available  space  along 
the  front  and  ends  where  they  are  sure  to  get 
plenty  of  light  we  plant  a  Rose  tree.  Supporting 
the  roof  of  this  bouse  there  is  along  the  middle  a 
row  of  iron  pillars,  against  every  one  of  which  we 
have  a  climbing  Rose,  and  as  soon  as  they  reach 
the  roof  we  train  them  on  the  rafters,  which  are 
about  8  feet  apart.  Thus  managed,  their  shade 
is  not  in  any  way  detrimental  to  the  Peach  trees 
grown  beneath  them ;  nor  do  they  in  other  respects 
seriously  interfere  with  them.  The  only  part  of 
the  season  during  which  we  dislike  their  presence 
amongst  the  Peaches  is  while  the  latter  are  in 
blossom.  Then  we  have  to  discontinue  syringing 
for  a  time,  and  the  Roses  are  sure  to  get  some 
amount  of  green  fly  upon  them.  These,  however, 
soon  disappear  when  the  Peaches  go  out  of  bloom 
and  the  garden  engine  is  applied  vigorously  every 
evening. 

The  summee  management  consists  in  giving 
the  roots  plenty  of  water,  tying  in  such  growth- as 
require  it,  and  removing  dead  flowers.  We  leave,  in- 
deed, our  Kcses  to  grow  pretty  much  as  they  like  in 
summer.  We  certainly  should  not  think  of  pruning 
them,  unless  it  be  cutting  away  a  few  useless 
branches.  On  account  of  their  being  somewhat  more 
tender  than  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Noisettes  and  Teas 
are  the  most  suitable  for  growing  permanently 
under  glass.  In  a  light,  airy  house  all  Roses  may  be 
grown  with  a  fair  amount  of  success,  but  if  I  had 
my  own  way  I  should  exclude  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
altogether,  and  especially  those  of  scandent  habit, 
from  a  Rose  house,  for  they  are  the  most  unsatis- 
factory of  any.  For  training  under  the  roof  or  for 
forming  bov/ers  in  a  proper  Rose  house  the  follow- 
ing maybe  selected  without  fear  of  disappointment, 
viz.,  Reine  Marie  Henriette,  a  capital  grower,  a 
quality  happily  belonging  to  several  others  of  equal 
merit ;  it  tiowerers  freely,  is  fairly  fragrant,  and  as  a 
red  Rose  there  is  a  delicacy  of  colour  about  it  that 
makes  it  quite  charming.  When  this  variety  was 
introduced  I  somewhat  underrated  its  value,  but 
longer  acquaintance  with  it  has  caused  me  to  alter 
my  first  opinion  respecting  it.  Cheshunt  Hybrid 
is  a  strong  growing  Rose  and  delightful  as  re- 
gards fragrance  and  freedom  of  flowering  ;  Duchess 
of  Edinburgh  resembles  it  in  colour,  and  is  a  fairly 
good  grower,  but  in  other  respects  not  equal  to  the 
two  preceding ;  Climbing  Devoniensis,  a  rampant 
grower,  is  only  suitable  for  very  large  houses ; 
Marfchal  Niel,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Cc51ine  Fores- 
tier,  and  Solfaterre  are  also  adapted  for 
training  or  festooning  under  the  roof.  For 
pillars  6  feet  or  8  feet  high  the  following  is  a 
useful  selection  from  the  Tea-scented  sorts,  viz.. 
President,  Niphetos,  Catherine  Mermet,  Marie  Van 
Houtte,  David  Pradel,  and  Safrano.  For  growing 
in  bush  form  one  could  hardly  make  a  mistake  in 
selecting  from  the  Teas.  My  choice  would  be  De- 
voniensis, Madame  Falcot,  Lamarque,  Letty 
Coles,  Adam,  Belle  Lyonnaise,  La  Tulipe,  Eliza 
Savage,  and  La  Boule  d'Or.  I  have  only  now  to 
refer  to 

The  peuning  ;  this  should  be  done  in  Decem- 
ber. For  the  first  two  years  very  little  pruning 
will  be  necessary  ;  afterwards,  it  is  best  to  thin 
out  some  of  the  old  wood,  and  leave  in  young  to 
take  its  place.  Such  vigorous  growers  as  Ches- 
hunt Hybrid,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  Reine  Marie 
Henriette  will  flower  fairly  well  if  pruned  back 
within  three  or  four  buds  of  the  old  wood,  but 
when  practicable  the  strongest  of  the  young 
branches  should  be  left  with  just  a  little  shorten- 
ing back,  as  they  will  invariably  produce  the 
largest  flowers.  J.  C.  C. 


How  to  have  fine  Roses  —One  of  the 
largest  and  finest  Rose  gardens  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  is  that  of  the  Hon.  Judge  Gough, 
Rathronan,  near  this  town.  I  visited  it  a  few  days 
since,  accompanied  by  some  gardening  friends, 
and  was  astonished,  when  so  many,  like  Mr.  Fish, 
are  complaining,  and  with  reason,  to  find  all  the 


Roses  here — on  the  Manetti,  Brier,  and  their  own 
roots — clean,  vigorous,  unusually  so,  and  with 
great  heads  of  promising  bloom  buds,  while  every 
expanded  bloom  could  then  and  there  be  placed 
on  an  exhibition  table.  This  is  not  exaggeration, 
and  the  secret  of  the  success  I  proceeded  to  learn. 
They  were  all  lifted  when  some  20  j'ears  of  age, 
root  pruned,  and  supplied  with  new  soil,  said  the 
head  gardener. — W.  J.  M.,  Clonmel. 


COMPOSTS  FOR  POTTING  AND  BORDERS. 
About  this  season  of  the  year  gardeners  of  all 
degrees,  and  numbers  of  amateurs,  no  doubt  will 
be  exercising  their  minds  on  the  subject  of  soils 
and  composts  for  storing  for  future  use.  With 
gardeners  in  private  places,  with  perhaps  their 
employers'  fields  and  moors  to  go  to,  it  is  princi- 
pally a  question  of  selection ;  but  with  amateurs 
in  various  circumstances — people  with  houses  in 
towns,  or  small  gardens  in  the  country  containing 
a  few  glass  houses  and  plants— the  main  problem 
is.  Where  is  the  soil  to  come  from  t  Among  the 
inexperienced,  particularly,  the  most  erroneous 
notions  exist  on  the  subject  of  soils  in  plant  cul- 
ture, and  far  more  importance  is  attached  to  the 
matter  than  need  be,  thanks  chiefly  to  the 
mysterious  teachings  of  old  gardening  books.  Here 
I  shall  try  to  explain  the  nature  and  uses  of  the 
various  kinds  of  soils  and  other  materials  used  in 
the  garden,  hoping  thereby  to  help  the  reader 
more  eiiectuallj'  than  has  hitherto  been  done,  and 
according  to  his  particular  circumstances. 

Loam. — This  is  the  principal  element  in  nearly 
all  potting  composts  and  borders.  Loam  varies 
much  in  quality,  some  samples  being  heavy  and 
some  light  with  many  shades  between.  Hence  the 
word  is  rather  misleading  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  generally  used.  There  are  clayey  loams, 
sandy  loams,  light  loams,  and  heavy  loams.  The 
first  is  a  strong  soil,  suitable  for  wheats  and 
some  other  subjects,  but  seldom  good  for  horti- 
cultural purposes,  being  apt  to  bake,  cake,  and  be- 
come hard.  The  second  (sandy  loam)  is  more 
generally  useful,  but  often  wants  enriching ;  while 
light  loam  usually  consists  of  sand,  clay,  and 
vegetable  mould  in  about  equal  proportions,  which 
render  it  very  suitable  for  various  purposes,  with- 
out the  addition  of  anything  else.  The  best  loam 
is  procured  from  the  surface  of  old  pastures, 
being  rich  in  the  food  of  plants,  derived  from 
animal  excrement  and  vegetable  fibre,  the  latter 
in  a  state  of  decomp.osition,  being  a  manure  in 
itself.  As  a  rule,  the  colour  of  loam  is  a  pretty 
good  guide  to  its  quality.  For  garden  purposes,  it 
should  not  be  too  light-coloured  nor  too  dark,  but 
just  of  a  dull  brown  colour,  something  like  snuff 
or  cocoa,  and  friable  in  texture.  Loam  like  this 
is  common  in  mostly  all  localities,  in  old  fields, 
about  hedgerows,  roadsides,  and  wherever  the 
soil  has  been  long  undisturbed.  Loam  usually 
and  necessarily  forms  the  staple  of  all  good  gar- 
den soils,  but  is  oftener  found  least  adulterated  on 
farm  lands,  as  well  as  richest  in  quality  ;  and  a 
perfectly  good  article  for  one's  purpose  may  gene- 
rally be  found  in  such  places,  only  needing  sifting 
to  free  it  from  stones  and  rubbish.  Loam  of  this 
description,  if  stored  under  cover,  will  dry  and  be- 
come fit  for  use  in  a  short  time,  and  may  be  re- 
duced or  enriched  to  any  degree  by  the  application 
of  leaf  mould,  sand,  or  manures,  according  to  its 
quality. 

Peat. — Like  loam,  peat  differs  much  in  quality. 
Kent  peat,  of  which  two  sorts  are  sold  by  the 
trade,  chiefly  for  Orchids  and  other  special  sub- 
jects, is  of  excellent  quality  for  many  purposes. 
The  Orchid  peat  consists  chiefly  of  Fern  and  other 
roots,  which,  in  their  half -decomposed  state,  form 
a  rough  fibry  turf.  The  other  sort  is  blacker  and 
of  closer  texture,  but  contains  much  rough  white 
sand,  which  keeps  it  open,  rendering  it  suitable 
for  some  pot  plants  as  it  stands.  Good  peat  is, 
however,  easily  found  on  mostly  all  moors  and 
commons  ;  and  if  it  is  not  exactly  of  the  quality 
desired,  it  can  soon  be  altered  by  the  addition  of 
sand.  Peat  is  plentiful  in  morasses,  where  it 
usually  consists  of  decayed  Sphagnum  Moss,  often 
many  feet  deep.  It  is  this  kind  of  peat  that  is 
dug   out    and  dried    for  fuel  in  many  parts  of 
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Scotland  and  Ireland,  but  it  is  not  very  good  for 
horticultural  purposes.  That  which  is  found  on 
the  higher  and  drier  hillsides,  where  the  common 
Heath  thrives,  is  the  best,  and  should  always  be 
chosen.  The  Sphagnum  Moss  peat  will  do,  how- 
ever, for  many  common  purposes  outdoors,  and  is 
used  in  immense  quantities  by  nurserymen  for 
their  Rhododendron  beds  and  tlie  like,  mixed  with 
common  soil.  This  kind  of  peat  in  a  dried  state  is 
now  being  imported  from  the  Continent  in  the 
shape  of  peat  litter ;  but  we  have  plenty  of  it  at 
home  equally  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Peat  is 
exceedingly  useful  for  many  purposes  in  plant 
culture.  Most  plants  will  grow  in  it  well,  and 
some  species,  like  Heaths,  Azaleas,  and  Rhododen- 
drons, prefer  it  to  loam,  while  it  may  with 
advantage  be  added  to  nearly  all  composts. 
When  well  drained  plants  root  freely  in  peat, 
and  the  roots  keep  active  and  fresli  in  it 
longer  than  in  any  other  compost.  It  takes  the 
place  of  leaf  mould,  and  does  not  encourage  the 
production  of  worms  like  that  material,  which  is 
a  great  advantage.  A  quantity  should  be  stored 
for  use  in  any  garden,  and  before  using  it  should 
be  thoroughly  chopped  up,  and  every  particle  of 
the  soil  rubbed  through  a  fine  sieve,  in  which  con- 
dition it  is  fit  for  adding  to  other  soils  or  using  by 
itself.  Pure  peat  and  sand  in  equal  quantities, 
sifted  fine,  form  one  of  the  best  composts  for 
fine  seeds.  It  never  cakes,  and  the  weakest  seed- 
ling can  push  through  it.  A  little  loam  may  be 
added  to  it  for  such  jiurposes,  but  composts  for 
covering  seed-pans  and  boxes  should  consist  of 
peat  and  sand  alone.  Peat  that  is  not  naturally 
sandy,  like  Kent  peat,  should  never  be  used  in  a 
lumpy,  rough  state,  so  commonly  practised.  It 
soon  goes  black  and  sour,  and  no  roots  will  thrive 
in  it.  This  is  the  case  with  the  moorland  peat  we 
use  here,  but  by  breaking  it  up  thoroughly  and 
adding  sand  and  charcoal  dust  to  it  in  quantity  it 
answers  for  anything.  Nothing  is  more  deceiving 
than  a  rough,  peaty  compost.  You  may  add  sand 
to  it  in  quantity,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  it  will 
turn  out  of  the  pot  so  black  and  sour,  that  one 
wonders  where  the  sand  has  all  gone  to.  The  real 
explanation  is,  that  it  never  was  in  it,  the  turfy 
lumps  having  only  been  coated  over  with  sand,  and 
not  mixed  with  it  at  all.  Broken  well  up,  it  re- 
quires a  large  quantity  of  sand  added  to  it  to 
alter  its  texture  sensibly  ;  in  fact,  black  soft  peat 
can  hardly  be  overdone  with  coarse  silver  or  river 
sand.  Feat  may  be  added  to  all  loams  freely  ;  I 
never  heard  of  it  doing  any  harm,  and  for  reducing 
heavy  soils  to  a  friable  condition  it  is  preferable 
to  leaf  mould,  provided  plenty  of  sand  is  given  as 
well.  It  may  also  be  added  to  garden  ground  with 
advantage,  especially  in  conjunction  with  lime, 
which  acts  upon  it  beneficially,  like  other  vege- 
table substances.  Some  of  the  best  and  cleanest 
crops  of  Potatoes  I  ever  saw  came  oif  ground  ma- 
nured in  this  way. 

Leap  mould,— Like  peat,  leaf  mould  enters 
largely  into  nearly  all  composts  for  propagating 
and  potting  plants ;  unlike  the  former,  too  much 
of  it  may  be  used.  Many  plants  that  do  not  grow 
in  peat  naturally  will  thrive  in  it  nevertheless ; 
no  plants  succeed  well  in  leaf  mould  alone.  The 
best  mould  is  formed  of  tree  leaves  only,  but 
much  that  is  used  consists  of  decayed  hotbed 
manure,  which,  although  not  differing  in  appear- 
ance from  pure  leaf  soil,  is  richer  in  character, 
and  usually  much  infested  by  worms,  for  which 
reason  it  is  not  so  good  for  plants,  as  it  is  sure 
to  encourage  these  pests.  It  does  very  well  for 
potting  coarse  rooting  subjects,  but  peat  is  pre- 
ferable if  clean  leaf  mould  cannot  be  procured. 
In  fact,  we  should  prefer  peat  as  substitute  for 
leaf  mould  for  nearly  everything.  Light  loams 
are  not  much  benefited  by  leaf  mould,  and  it 
should  be  sparingly  used.  For  Vine  and  fruit 
borders  generally  it  should  never  be  employed, 
except  as  a  mulching  for  the  surface,  for  which 
purpose  it  is  excellent  in  many  ways  if  used  in  the 
rough  state.  When  buried  in  the  soil  of  borders 
it  is  very  apt  to  create  fungi,  especially  when 
bottom  heat  is  used.  We  once  saw  a  Vine  border 
turned  out  that  was  completelv  run  with  the 
threads  of  some  fungus  that  smelt  very  offen- 
sively, and  injured  ttie  Vines.     Mould  from  Beech 


leaves  is  particularly  objectionable  on  this  account, 
as  the  husks  of  the  nuts  soon  become  masses  of 
spawn.  It  is  the  pieces  of  rotten  twigs  and  sticks 
that  create  the  fungus  principally ;  the  leaves 
themselves  soon  decay.  For  pot  purposes,  leaf 
mould  should  be  thoroughly  decomposed,  by  let- 
ting the  leaves  lie  in  a  large  heap  a  couple  of  years 
or  more. 

Sand. — This  is  one  of  the  most  indispensable 
ingredients  in  all  composts,  and  may  take  the  place 
of  either  peat  or  leaf  mould  for  lightening  heavy 
soils.  The  heaviest  loam  can  be  reduced  to  an 
open  and  friable  condition  by  the  application  of 
sand,  and  for  many  strong-growing  subjects,  like 
Pelargoniums,  no  other  addition  is  needed.  Silver 
sand  is  most  commonly  used,  and  there  are  seve- 
ral kinds  of  it.  Reigate  silver  sand  is  the  best, 
either  the  coarse  or  the  fine,  but  large  quantities 
are  shipped  to  Hull  of  a  kind  called  "  Calais  sand," 
which  is  perfectly  good  for  most  purposes,  though 
some  gardeners  do  not  like  it,  because  of  its  fine- 
ness. River  sand,  from  clear  rivers,  is  as  good  as 
the  best  silver  sand,  and  we  know  gardens  where 
no  other  kind  is  ever  used.  It  would  be  pure  waste 
of  money  buying  silver  sand  at  so  much  a  ton 
when  good  river  sand  could  be  had  for  nothing, 
as  it  can  be  near  many  English  and  Scotch 
streams  and  rivers.  The  quality  can  always 
be  tested  by  striking  a  few  cuttings  of  various 
plants  in  it.  If  a  plant  will  root  readily  in  the 
pure  sand,  or  if  seeds  will  vegetate  in  it  freely,  it 
will  do  for  mixing  with  all  composts  also.  The 
red  sands,  so  abundant  in  some  parts  of  Notting- 
ham and  other  parts  of  England,  are  also  quite  as 
good  as  silver  sand ;  for  fruit  trees  and  plants  of 
all  kinds  not  only  grow  freely,  but  thrive  in  these 
when  manure  is  added.  Some  of  the  finest  Grapes 
we  ever  saw  were  grown  in  soil  consisting  almost 
wholly  of  red  sand  ;  and  we  believe  the  greater 
part  of  Sherwood  Forest  lies  on  the  deep  red  sand- 
stone. Grapes,  as  a  rule,  succeed  uncommonly 
well  in  red  sandy  loams  of  this  nature,  and  some 
maintain  it  is  the  best  of  all  soils  for  the  A'ine. 
Sand  should  enter  largelj'  into  mostly  all  potting 
and  border  composts,  if  it  be  procurable  in  suffi- 
cient quantity.  A  soil  may  be  made  poorer  by  its 
application,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  do  harm  in  any 
other  way,  and  hea\y  loams  are  much  improved 
in  texture  by  it,  provided  the  two  are  thoroughly 
mixed.  For  propagating  purposes,  sand  is  com- 
monly used  alone,  but  for  most  things  it  may  be 
mixed  with  about  a  quarter  of  fine  leaf  mould  or 
peat  with  advantage  to  the  plants,  especially  when 
potting  off  is  not  carried  out  as  soon  as  the  cut- 
tings are  struck. 

Chakcoal. — Fresh  charcoal  that  has  not  been 
used  for  steel-making  or  other  manufacturing  pur- 
poses is  excellent  for  mixing  with  soils.  It  can 
hardly  be  given  in  too  great  quantities,  for  all 
sorts  of  plants  root  freely  in  it  alone  ;  hence  char- 
coal dust  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  sand  in 
striking  cuttings  ;  in  fact,  the  dust  is  the  best  por- 
tion of  it  for  garden  purposes,  and  as  the  char- 
coal-burners give  it  away  for  little  or  nothing,  it 
is  usually  procurable  in  sufficient  quantity  on  all 
estates.  It  is  one  of  the  best  soil  sweeteners  that 
can  be  used,  as  it  prevents  the  soil  from  becoming 
sour.  In  one  sense  it  also  acts  as  a  manure,  and 
it  is  certain  most  plants  thrive  well  in  a  compost 
containing  plenty  of  it. 

These,  then— loam,  peat,  leaf  mould,  sand,  and 
charcoal — are  the  five  main  elements  of  all  plant 
composts,  and  their  use  or  proportion  depends 
upon  the  subjects  they  are  needed  for  ;  but  for  the 
great  majority  of  cultivated  plants  that  do  not 
naturally  require  one  particular  kind  of  soil,  two 
parts  of  loam,  one  of  peat  or  leaf  mould,  one  of 
sand,  and  one  of  charcoal  will  prove  a  good  com- 
post. J.  s.  W. 


Travelling  plant  dealers.— Allow  me  to 
warn  readers  of  The  Gaeden  to  avoid  buying 
plants  from  travelling  plant  dealers.  I  do  not 
mean  hawkers  of  the  ordinary  class,  who  usually 
give  money's  worth,  but  dealers  who  only  stay  a 
short  time  in  one  locality  and  induce  people  to 
part  with  their  cash  for  worthless  material.  In 
this  locality  we  had  some  time  ago  a  visit  from  a 


party  of  Carnation  and  Picotee  dealers,  who  did  a 
very  good  trade,  as  they  sold  at  any  price  rather 
than  lose  a  customer.  The  plants,  too,  were  fine 
and  healthy  looking,  too  good  by  half  for  named 
sorts  from  layers  ;  on  the  contrary,  on  examina- 
tion of  the  root  it  was  evident  they  were  seed- 
lings ;  nevertheless,  they  were  furnished  with 
large  labels,  printed  in  the  boldest  type,  exhibit- 
ing such  names  as  Old  Crimson  Clove,  and  others 
equally  popular,  and  any  number  of  Picotee 
names.  I  need  hardly  say  that  after  several  of 
the  lots  purchased  had  bloomed  there  was  not  a 
double  flower  among  them,  nearly  all  being  single 
purples  or  dirty  whites.  Doubtless  other  flowers 
in  season  sold  by  such  people  are  equally  worth- 
less.—James  Groom,  Gosjjort. 


Garden  Flora. 


PLATE  CCCXCVI. 
NORTH  AMERICAN  WILD  FLOWERS. 
The  plants  that  inhabit  the  Eastern  States  of 
North  America  must  ever  have  for  us  more  than 
Ordinary  interest.  The  country  called  New  Eng- 
land is  full  of  beautiful  plants  which  have  been 
proved  to  be  hardy  and  happy  in  old  England. 
Distinct  from  our  own,  they  are  in  beauty  flt  to 
rank  with  the  best  of  our  wood  and  garden  plants. 
They  frequently  have  English  names  given  them 
by  the  English  who  settled  there  a  couple  of 
hundred  years  ago,  and  though  subject  to  greater 
cold  in  winter  and  greater  heat  in  summer  than  in 
our  land,  they  are  quite  as  happy  here  as  at  home. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  case  when  any  care  is  taken 
in  their  planting.  They,  for  the  most  part,  inhabit 
woody  places,  often  open  woods,  but  the  sun  in 
their  couniry  being  greater  in  strength  than  it  is 
here  with  us,  a  more  open  situation  is  tolerated 
by  them.  Our  sketch  is  drawn  by  Miss  Shackle- 
ton,  who  travelled  for  some  time  in  America, 
and  made  a  variety  of  pretty  sketches  of  its 
native  plants. 

Coming  to  the  individuals  shown  in  our  plate, 
the  Trillium  is  now  well  known  and  admired  in 
this  countrj'.  It  is  an  admirable  plant  for  a  some- 
what moist  vegetable  soil  in  a  shady  or  half-shady 
place.  The  little  white  Meadow  Rue  (Thalictrum) 
is  less  known,  but  is  a  most  delicate  and  pretty 
plant,  with  white  flowers  over  a  Fern-like  network 
of  leaves.  We  know  nothing  more  interesting 
than  a  little  carpet  of  this  dotted  all  over  with 
its  white  stars.  The  yellow  flower  (Uvularia)  is 
less  attractive  generally,  but  a  very  graceful  plant 
for  a  quiet  nook  or  a  patch  between  American 
shrubs.  The  Phlox  is  not  very  common,  but  an 
excellent  plant,  and  the  Aram,  or  Indian  Turnip, 
as  it  is  called  by  the  natives,  is  singular,  though 
scarcely  likely  to  be  used  for  general  cultivation. 

As  years  go  on  we  hope  to  see  greater  use  made 
of  these  hardy  American  flowers  in  our  gardens 
and  pleasure  grounds.  For  years  our  American 
friends  never  took  much  notice  of  their  own  wood- 
land flowers,  possessed  as  they  were  to  a  dreadful 
extent  by  that  demon,  Bedding  Out.  But,  seeing 
much  praise  of  their  forgotten  flowers  in  a  journal 
printed  in  another  country  (The  Garden),  and 
learning  through  it  that  we  English  had  brought 
over  their  wild  bog  and  wood  flowers,  and  felt 
great  pleasure  in  growing  them,  they  awoke  to  the 
fact  that  they  had  plants  in  their  woods  and  wastes 
worth  growing,  and  now  they  collect  and  grow 
them. 

Our  experience  leads  us  to  say,  however,  that 
the  wild  flowers  of  North  America  have  more  value 
for  us  as  garden  plants  than  they  have  in  America, 
where  the  horrid  winter   keeps  them  in  its  icy 
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arms  for  months  after  our  garden  turf  is  happy 
with  Snowdrops,  and  perhaps  with  the  handsome 
blooms  of  the  Blood-root  (Sanguinaria)  of  the 
American  wood.  With  us  the  spring  is  generally 
early  and  slow,  struggling  often  with  wind  or 
frost,  but  always  in  the  end  triumphant.  Even 
when  apparently  beaten  for  a  time,  it  is  full  of 
promise  of  bud  and  blossom,  realised  by  the  first 
fair  morning.  "  They  grumble  much  about  their 
climate,"  said  the  present  American  Minister, 
the  Hon.  J.  Eussell  Lowell,  ''but  it  is  a  beau- 
tiful one  !  "  So  he  remarked  to  an  American 
friend  who  came  over  last  year.  He  had  been 
down  staying  at  a  country  house  in  Yorkshire 
about  the  end  of  February,  and  saw  the  early 
glory  of  the  Crocus  and  Primrose  as  they  peeped 
out  of  the  ground.  Two  months  later  the  same 
plants  would  probably  be  beneath  the  snow 
wreaths  in  the  Northern  States.  So  these  two 
months  are  a  clear  gain  to  our  gardens,  where  the 
Mayflower  or  trailing  Arbutus  is  just  as  eager  as 
our  own  plants  to  open  its  buds  in  spring. 


SEASONABLE   WORK. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Castoe-oil  Plants. — To  those  who  are  in 
search  of  sub-tropical  effect  in  the  summer  gar- 
den, and  yet  lack  the  conveniences  for  housing 
and  wintering  large  growing  sub-tropical  plants, 
the  varieties  of  Ricinus  or  Castor-oil  plants  will, 
indeed,  prove  a  boon.  Their  rapid  and  stately 
growth,  large  foliage,  and  the  ease  with  which 
they  are  raised  all  tend  to  enhance  their  value 
for  the  purpose  just  named.  The  varieties  arma- 
tus,  Obermanni,  viridis,  and  macrophyllus,  when 
sown  in  March,  and  grown  on  without  check, 
attain  a  height  of  8  feet  by  August.  The  seeds 
should  be  sown  singly  in  3-inch  pots  ;  they  quickly 
germinate  in  a  temperature  of  65°,  and  should  be 
given  this  heat  till  they  need  potting  into  larger 
pots,  then  a  temperature  of  60°  will  be  ample. 
By  the  beginning  of  May  they  will  be  ready  to 
pot  into  8-inch  pots,  and  at  the  end  of  that  month 
may  safely  be  planted  out  in  their  summer 
quarters.  Deep  tilth  and  well  rotted  manure  are 
necessary  to  ensure  vigorous  growth.  The  deep 
bronze  foliage  and  red-stemmed  variety  Gibsoni 
is  not  so  strong  a  grower  as  the  kinds  just  named, 
a  circumstance  which  makes  it  all  the  more  valu- 
able for  use  as  an  outer  line  to  beds  of  the  strong 
green  foliaged  sorts.  This  kind  also  bears  pinch- 
ing well,  and  may,  therefore,  be  grown  in  the  form 
of  a  bush. 

Geneeal  woek.— At  present  there  is  but  little 
to  be  done  that  calls  for  special  remark,  the  prin- 
cipal requirements  being  the  preservation  of  neat- 
ness by  regularly  mowing  lawns,  clipping  edgings, 
and  weeding  and  rolling  walks.  Bedding  plants 
will  now  be  in  their  full  dress,  and  in  order  that 
they  may  continue  so,  keep  them  well  supplied 
with  water,  removing  all  useless  flowers  at  least 
once  a  week.  Trailing  kinds  will  require  the  same 
periodical  attention  as  to  regulating  their  growth, 
either  by  pegging  down  or  training  to  sticks,  as 
the  case  may  be.  Single  Dahlias  and  other  tall 
growers  planted  as  "  sentinels "  amongst  lower 
growing  plants  may  need  a  portion  of  their 
growth  curtailed,  both  to  preserve  symmetry  and 
to  prevent  them  from  encroaching  too  much  on 
dwarfer  plants.  Keep  carpet  beds  trim.  Herniaria 
glabra  rarely  needs  clipping,  and  this  merit  renders 
it  the  best  of  all  plants  for  forming  a  green 
groundwork,  edgings,  and  intersecting  lines  in 
this  class  of  bedding.  The  dwarf  Sedums  and 
Saxifrages  only  require  the  flowers  to  be  kept  oH 
them  and  to  be  pressed  down  with  the  hand  to 
make  them  spread  evenly.  On  herbaceous  borders 
old  flowers  of  Pyrethrums,  Mallows,  Delphiniums, 
Spiraeas,  and  many  others  need  cutting  ofE ;  sticks 
also  should  be  taken  away,  and  the  ground  about 
such  plants  should  be  "  pointed  "  over.     Roses  are 


in  full  bloom,  and  almost  daily  now  there  are 
numbers  of  decaying  flowers,  that  for  the  benefit 
of  the  plants  would  be  better  off.  Shorten  also 
vigorous  shoots,  keep  the  plants  well  watered  and 
washed,  and  then  expect  a  good  autumn  bloom. 


PROPAGATING. 


Haed-wooded  plants,  such  as  Heaths,  Epa- 
crises,  Chorozemas,  Boronias,  and  similar  subjects, 
may  in  most  cases  be  struck  from  cuttings  during 
the  summer  months,  although  among  them  are  to 
be  found  some  that  require  great  care  in  order  to 
ensure  success.  The  best  cuttings  are  the  young 
shoots  that  push  forth  after  flowering,  especially 
if  the  plants  have  been  cut  back  ;  but  even  then 
it  is  better  to  take  shoots  of  weak  growth  than 
stout  succulent  ones,  which  are  very  liable  to 
decay.  As  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  them 
perfectly  air-tight,  bell-glasses  should  be  used  for 
that  purpose,  and  the  size  of  the  pots  will,  of 
course,  depend  upon  that  of  the  glasses  employed. 
In  preparing  the  pots,  Invert  a  small  one  over  the 
hole  in  the  bottom ;  then  fill  up  with  broken 
crocks  till  within  1  inch  of  the  top.  The  crocks 
should  be  clean,  and  gradually  diminish  in  size 
from  the  bottom  to  the  uppermost  layer,  to  facili- 
tate which  a  good  practice  is  to  pass  them  through 
sieves  of  difierent  sizes,  and  keep  each  lot  sepa- 
rate. The  top  portion  should  be  those  that  pass 
readily  through  a  sieve  with  ^-inch  mesh,  but,  as 
the  dust  must  be  extracted  from  them,  one  still 
finer  must  be  employed.  A  space  of  half  an  inch  or 
1  inch,  according  to  the  size  of  the  cuttings,  must 
be  left  for  the  soil,  which  should  consist  of  two- 
thirds  peat  and  one-third  sand,  the  whole  finely 
sifted.  The  pots  being  firmly  filled  with  the  above 
to  within  a  little  of  the  top,  a  thin  layer  of  sand 
should  be  added  and  the  whole  slightly  watered, 
using  for  this  purpose  a  fine-rosed  pot. 

In  taking  the  cuttings,  where  not  too  long, 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  strip  them  oS  and  re- 
move the  bottom  leaves  to  the  extent  necessary 
for  insertion,  but  if  too  long  to  be  treated  in  this 
way  the  top  only  must  be  cut  ofi  at  the  length 
required.  In  removing  the  leaves  a  sharp- pointed 
pair  of  scissors  must  in  some  cases  be  used,  or  in 
others  let  the  top  part  of  the  cutting  be  held 
firmly,  but  gently,  in  the  left  hand,  and  let  the 
leaves  be  stripped  ofE  one  by  one  with  the  right 
hand.  This  effects  a  saving  of  time,  but  should 
only  be  used  when  the  leaves  come  clean  away 
from  the  bark  without  tearing  or  injuring  it  in  any 
way ;  if  they  hurt  the  bark,  of  course  the  scissors 
must;  be  used  to  remove  them.  Before  putting  in 
the  cuttings  press  the  bell-glass  slightly  in  its 
place ;  the  imprint  in  the  sand  will  serve  as  a 
guide  in  inserting  them,  otherwise  they  may  be 
put  in  too  near  the  edge,  and  thus  get  pressed 
down  by  the  glass.  Put  them  in  rows  at  a  sufii- 
cient  distance  to  stand  clear  of  their  neighbours, 
and  take  care  that  they  are  made  thoroughly  firm, 
especially  at  the  base.  When  a  potful  has  been 
put  in,  a  thorough  watering  must  be  given  to  cause 
the  sand  to  form  a  smooth,  unbroken  surface.  This 
watering  may  either  be  done  with  a  fine-rosed 
watering-pot,  or  if  the  cuttings  are  so  small  and 
slender  that  the  weight  of  the  water  alone  would 
cause  them  to  overbalance,  the  better  way  is  to 
set  the  pot  when  completed  in  a  pan  of  water,  not 
of  suflicient  depth  to  float  over  the  surface, 
but  still  enough  to  enter  by  the  bottom  and 
give  the  soil  a  good  soaking.  After  watering 
leave  the  glasses  off  for  a  little  time  to  dry  the 
foliage,  then  put  them  in  securely  and  shade  from 
sunshine.  Where  there  is  not  a  propagating  house 
for  this  class  of  plants,  the  next  best  place  is  a 
cold  frame,  one  or  two  lights  of  which  may  be 
partitioned  off  for  that  purpose,  and  treated  ac- 
cordingly. The  bell-glasses  must  be  wiped  and 
removed  for  a  little  while  each  morning,  and  a 
strict  watch  must  be  kept  for  the  least  symptoms 
of  decay,  on  the  approach  of  which  a  little  more 
air  may  be  given,  but  not  more  than  is  necessary, 
as  the  soil  soon  dries,  and  frequent  waterings  are 
hurtful.  If  attended  to  in  this  way  a  fair  measure 
of  success  may  be  reasonably  anticipated,  but  of 
course   constant  care  in  the  matter  of  shading. 


watering  when  required,  and  drying  up  super- 
fluous moisture  will  be  necessary  till  they  are 
rooted.  When  that  happens  give  air  by  degrees, 
and  gradually  harden  them  off  ;  then  pot  in  small 
pots  and  grow  on,  taking  care  to  stop  them  when 
necessary,  as  the  foundation  of  a  good  plant  is 
formed  when  in  a  young  state. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

Conseevatoey. — Now  when  the  whole  of  the 
spring  flowering,  hard  as  well  as  most  soft-wooded, 
plants  that  bloom  during  the  earlier  part  of  the 
season  have  done  flowering,  stove  plants  in  bloom 
will  come  in  most  usefully  to  take  their  places,  as 
if  associated  with  the  hardier  kinds  of  Palms, 
Tree  Ferns,  Cycads,  and  other  fine-leaved  plants, 
and  tastefully  arranged,  they  have  a  very  fine  ap- 
pearance, and  will  make  a  display  equal  to  that 
which  existed  in  spring.  Where  many  of  the  oc- 
cupants of  conservatories  are  permanently  planted 
out,  such  a  re-arrangement  as  is  here  recom- 
mended can  only  be  partially  effected.  At  this 
time  of  year,  when  insects  increase  very  fast,  cor- 
responding attention  must  be  paid  to  destroying 
them,  or  it  will  be  impossible  to  keep  the  stock  in 
a  healthy  condition.  Sponging  by  band  is  a  slow 
process,  and  seldom  more  than  partially  effective. 
It  is  much  better  where  it  can  be  done  to  take  the 
plants  out  of  the  houses  and  syringe  them 
freely  with  insecticide,  as  if  the  work  is  well  done 
all  the  interstices  in  the  leaves  and  bark  where 
the  eggs  and  larvae  are  hid  are  reached.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  keep  roof  plants  as  free  as  can 
be  from  such  insects  as  brown  or  white  scale  or 
mealy  bug,  for  where  these  exist  to  any  extent  on 
climbers  overhead  they  are  certain  to  be  com- 
municated to  every  plant  underneath  them  on 
which  they  will  live.  It  is  well  as  far  as  possible  to 
select  climbers  for  roof  decoration  that  do  not 
afford  acceptable  food  to  these  pests,  for  although 
there  are  but  few  plants  on  which  some  or  other 
of  the  numerous  insects  existant  will  not  live,  yet 
there  is  much  difference  in  this  respect. 

Lilies. — Where  a  good  stock  of  these  are  grown 
in  pots  they  are  most  useful  in  conservatories ; 
plants  of  L.  eximium  that  have  done  fiowering 
must  be  well  supplied  with  water  so  long  as  the 
foliage  remains  green ;  rhey  may  then  be  planted 
out  in  well  prepared  soil,  as  they  are  not  likely  to 
bloom  much  a  second  time  where  at  all  forced 
until  they  have  had  a  season  or  two  to  recruit 
their  strength.  L.  auratum  and  other  species  re- 
quire to  be  similarly  attended  to  in  the  matter  of 
water,  also  to  be  kept  free  from  aphides,  as  on  the 
retention  of  the  leaves  until  the  bulb  growth  is 
fully  completed  depends  their  well-being  in  future. 
L.  giganteum,  though  mostly  planted  out  in  the 
open  ground,  will,  if  well  managed,  attain  a  larger 
size  and  produce  more  flowers  in  a  pot ;  but  it 
does  not  usually  increase  so  well  in  this  way  by 
the  production  of  suckers.  Where  this  fine  Lily  is 
grown  in  pots,  we  have  found  it  best  to  turn  it  out 
of  them  immediately  the  blooming  is  over,  giving 
plenty  of  water  if  dry  weather  ensues.  Plants  of 
the  different  varieties  of  L.  speciosum  should 
have  the  stems  supported  by  sticks  before  they 
get  too  far  advanced,  and  in  carrj'ing  out  this 
operation  with  Lilies,  care  ought  to  be  taken  not 
to  injure  the  bulbs  ;  through  want  of  caution  in 
this  much  mischief  is  often  done. 

Abutilons. — A  suflicient  stock  of  these  should 
always  be  kept  up.  Independent  of  their  decora- 
tive value  as  pots  plants,  their  continuous  habit  of 
flowering  is  not  surpassed  by  many  things  which 
are  as  easily  grown.  Their  ability  to  flower  through 
the  winter  if  accommodated  with  a  little  extra 
warmth  is  a  still  further  recommendation.  The 
white  variety  Boule  de  Neige  is  so  useful  for  cut- 
ting, that  it  deserves  a  place  everywhere  where 
winter  flowers  are  in  demand.  It  blooms  in  a 
very  small  state ;  plants  of  all  the  varieties  struck 
from  cuttings  put  in  now  and  wintered  in  small 
pots  will  make  useful  blooming  stock  next  summer. 

Genistas. — Small  or  medium-sized  examples 
of  these  are  much  more  useful  than  large  speci- 
mens ;  their  easy  propagation  and  the  little  difli- 
culty  involved  in  their  after  treatment  is  such  as 
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to  make  them  deserving  of  much  more  general 
cultivation  than  they  receive.  Presuming  that  the 
plants  are  now  out-of-doors,  any  shoots  that  show 
a  disposition  to  outgrow  the  rest  should  be  cut 
back,  but  no  attempt  ought  to  be  made  to  keep 
them  too  formal  by  pinching  in  the  whole  of  the 
branches,  as  is  sometimes  done,  whicli  gives  them 
an  over-stiff  appearance.  In  the  case  of  young, 
thriving  examples  of  these  Genistas,  where  the 
pots  are  small  and  have  got  full  of  roots,  they 
should  be  frequently  supplied  with  dressings  of 
light  manure  or  manure  water,  and  as  they  are 
liable  to  the  attacks  of  red  spider  they  ought  to  be 
syringed  every  evening  in  dry  weather. 

J^EENS. — Where  there  are  large  structures  de- 
voted to  Ferns,  and  a  portion  of  the  larger  species 
are  planted  out,  attention  from  time  to  time  should 
be  given  to  keeping  the  larger  growing  kinds  from 
encroaching  too  much  upon  the  weaker-habited 
sorts.  This  is  especially  needful  where  many  of 
the  stronger  sorts  with  creeping  rhizomes  exist. 
These  if  strong  and  not  checked  soon  extend  in  all 
directions  ;  this  can  be  corrected  bj'  cutting  the 
fronds,  which  so  far  reduces  strength  as  to  prevent 
their  spreading  too  fast.  The  rhizomes  or  creeping 
stems  may  also  be  shortened,  whicli  will  cause 
them  to  break  back  and  induce  a  closer,  more 
compact  condition.  One  of  (he  mistakes  com- 
mitted in  the  cultivation  of  the  tree  species  of 
Ferns  is  giving  them  too  mucli  root  room,  either 
when  planted  out  or  when  grown  in  pots  or  boxes; 
n  botli  cases  wlien  accompanied  by  more  artificial 
heat  tlian  requisite  it  invariably  induces  a  greater 
extension  of  the  fronds  than  is  admissible  within 
the  limits  of  a  jilant  house,  unless  where  it  is 
much  larger  than  usual,  the  result  being  that  the 
strong  growers  smother  the  weatlier  ones,  and  the 
interest  attached  to  the  collection  is  reduced  by 
the  smaller  number  of  kinds  gro\\'n.  But  where 
plants  of  these  larger  growing  kinds  have  had  their 
roots  confined  within  a  limited  space  for  any  con- 
siderable length  of  time  they  should  have  frequent 
soakings  with  manure  water  during  the  growing 
season ;  when  suflioiently  supplied  in  this  way 
they  can  be  kept  for  years  in  a  satisfactory  con- 
dition. Liquid  manure,  or  moderate  dressings  of 
some  of  the  light  manures  now  so  much  in  use  for 
applying  to  tlie  surface  of  pot  plants  answer  well 
for  most  of  the  small  growing  kinds  of  Ferns, 
such  as  the  Adiantums,  Pteris,  Davallias,  and 
others  of  a  like  character.  In  Fern  culture  no 
more  artificial  heat  should  be  used  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  for  it  not  only  makes  the  fronds 
nnduly  tender,  but  also  renders  them  much  more 
susceptible  to  thrips.  Where  these  are  present  it 
is  best  to  dip  or  syringe  with  tobacco  water,  as 
wiren  fumigation  is  resorted  to  strong  enough  to 
kill  the  thrips  it  usually  is  more  than  the  plants 
can  bear. 

FRUIT. 

Cheeeies. — If  any  of  the  trees  require  pot- 
ting, let  them  be  well  cleansed  and  shifted  as 
soon  as  they  are  clear  of  fruit.  Use  good  friable 
loam  and  lime  rubble  in  a  rather  dry  state;  ram 
it  very  firm,  leaving  plenty  of  room  for  water  and 
mulching  wlien  all  is  finished,  and  return  them  to 
the  house  for  a  week  or  two.  If  the  balls  are 
thoroughly  moist  at  the  time  they  are  potted,  one 
good  watering  to  settle  the  soil,  followed  by  daily 
syringing,  will  most  likely  suffice  for  the  time  they 
are  kept  under  glass  ;  but  while  guarding  against 
getting  the  new  soil  too  wet  equal  care  must  be 
exercised  in  preventing  the  roots  or  foliage  from 
suffering.  If  large  trees  of  late  kinds  are  still 
carrying  fruit  which  it  is  desirable  to  keep  for  any 
special  purpose,  some  kind  of  shading  will  be 
needed  for  the  front  of  the  wall  case,  and  a  good 
covering  of  rotten  manure,  while  keepingthe  roots 
cool,  will  be  ready  for  washing  in  as  soon  as  the 
crop  is  gathered. 

Plums. — When  the  early  kinds  in  pots  show 
signs  of  changing  for  ripening  discontinue  syring- 
ing, but  keep  them  well  supplied  with  water,  and, 
If  convenient,  separate  them  from  others  which 
are  less  forward.  Keep  all  the  pots  well  mulched 
with  good  rotten  manure,  and  supply  the  roots 
with  diluted  liquid  at  every  watering.    Use  pure 


soft  water  for  syringing,  as  Plums  show  every 
spot  of  matter  left  by  the  sediment  from  that 
which  contains  lime.  Ventilate  freely,  as  Plums 
do  not  make  rapid  progress  in  a  high  temperature, 
and  the  free  admission  of  air  adds  greatly  to  the 
beauty  of  the  bloom  on  the  fruit.  See  that  es- 
tablished trees  of  Jefferson,  Golden  Drop,  and 
others  are  tlioroughly  mulched  and  supplied  with 
water.  Keep  the  foliage  free  from  aphis  by  fumi- 
gation, and  syringe  twice  a  day  in  fine  weather. 

Late  Peaches. — Where  it  is  thought  desirable 
to  retard  the  ripening  of  fruit  in  the  latest  houses 
until  September  or  Octobei-,  all  the  ventilators 
should  be  set  open  by  night  and  by  day  until  the 
flowers  begin  to  open,  and  again  after  the  fruit  is 
set  in  order  to  delay  the  stoning  process.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  houses  from 
which  this  late  fruit  is  obtained  should  have  liot- 
water  pipes  running  round  the  sides  for  keeping 
out  frost  when  the  trees  are  in  blossom,  and  again 
for  supplying  drj'  heat  after  the  crop  is  gatliered, 
otherwise  such  excellent  lands  as  Walburton 
Late  Admirable,  Larrington,  Sea  Eagle, and  Prince 
of  Wales  Peaches,  Stanwick  Elruge  Nectarine, 
which  never  cracks,  Victoria,  which  few  can  ripen 
on  open  walls,  and  Albert  Victor,  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  ripen  tlieir  wood  and  perfect  their  buds 
before  the  winter  sets  in.  Some  years  ago  when 
we  had  a  number  of  large  trees  in  pots  and  tubs 
we  used  to  make  it  a.  i^ractice  to  place  suitable 
kinds  out-of-doors  in  a  sunny,  sheltered  situation 
about  the  end  of  June,  but  fresh  arrangements 
now  enable  us  to  gather  quite  as  late  from 
vigorous  young  extension  trees  trained  under 
the  roof  of  a  liouse  in  which  we  winter  standard 
Bays  and  Aloes.  The  latter  were  taken  out  for  the 
summer  before  syringing — never  a  heavy  item  in 
cold  houses— affects  their  growth.  The  dry  fire- 
heat  after  they  go  back  to  their  winter  quarters 
seems  to  suit  all  round  alike,  and  the  constant 
watchfulness  so  essential  to  success  in  pot  culture 
is  avoided.  Many  people  are  impressed  with  the 
idea  tliat  the  planted  trees  give  the  finest  fruit, 
but  we  have  not  found  it  so,  particularly  during 
the  time  the  planted  trees  are  extending;  indeed, 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Pears  of  the  largest  size 
may  be  grown  upon  pot  trees  when  they  are  kept 
under  glass,  and  constant  feeding  of  the  highest 
quality  is  judiciously  given  to  them. 

1\Ielons. — Plants  in  pits  and  frames  swelling 
off  fruit  will  now  take  an  abundance  of  water  at 
the  roots.  During  unfavourable,  cold,  wet  seasons 
it  is  not  advisable  to  water  overhead  in  these 
structures,  where  the  plants  are  more  subject  to 
canker  than  when  grown  in  houses,  and  spider 
does  not  make  so  much  headway  ;  but  advantage 
may  be  taken  of  a  fine  afternoon  for  flooding  the 
bed  with  water  at  a  temperature  of  85°  to  90° 
without  wetting  the  foliage,  and  closing  about 
half-past  three,  wlien  the  atmospheric  moisture 
will  produce  conditions  highly  favourable  to  the 
rapicl  development  of  the  fruit.  Pay  particular 
attention  to  the  preservation  of  the  old  leaves,  as 
they  cannot  be  interfered  with  without  producing 
a  check,  and  give  them  full  exposure  to  sun  and 
light  by  cutting  away  all  lateral  growths  and 
keeping  the  glass  clean.  Elevate  tlie  fruit  on  in- 
verted pots  on  a  level  with,  but  not  above,  the 
foliage,  as  some  kinds  are  liable  to  become  dis- 
coloured when  they  change  for  ripening  if  night 
airing  is  neglected.  Attend  well  to  the  linings 
by  turning  and  renovating  with  fresh  manure 
before  the  heat  in  the  bed  shows  signs  of  declining, 
cover  with  good  dry  mats,  and  give  a  chink  of 
night  air  to  prevent  an  accumulation  of  rank 
steam  and  condensation  of  moisture  on  the  fruit. 
Pvefer  to  previous  calendars  for  directions  as  to 
the  management  of  Melons  in  houses  and  heated 
pits.  Get  out  young  plants  before  they  become 
pot-bound,  and  make  a  good  sowing  of  some  quick- 
fruiting  kind  for  coming  in  in  October.  Meantime 
prepare  a  light,  well-ventilated,  efficiently  heated 
pit  for  the  reception  of  the  plants.  If  bottom- 
heat  pipes  are  provided,  the  fruiting  pots  should  be 
plunged  within  their  influence  when  extra  warmth 
is  required  for  setting  and  ripening  the  fruit, 
but  until  the  nights  become  longer  fermenting 
material  will  produce  a  moist  heat,  in    whi:h 


Melons  will  revel  through  the  early  stages  of  their 
growth. 

CucuMBEES. — If  a  heated  compartment,  per- 
haps now  filled  with  Melons,  will  be  at  liberty  in 
about  three  weeks,  the  present  time  will  be  favour- 
able for  sowing  a  few  seeds  of  Telegraph  or  some 
other  favourite  kind  for  autumn  fruiting.  Be 
careful  to  thoroughly  cleanse  the  house,  as  Melons 
invariably  leave  an  unwelcome  legacy  behind 
them.  Also  prepare  the  necessary  fermenting 
material  for  giving  bottom  heat.  Have  it  well 
worked  before  it  is  taken  in,  and  defer  plunging 
the  fruiting  pots  or  making  the  ridges  until  all 
danger  of  burning  the  soil  has  passed  away.  Make 
frequent  additions  of  light,  rich  turf  to  the  roots 
of  plants  which  have  been  in  bearing  for  some 
time,  feed  copiously  with  clear  liquid,  and  water 
occasional!}'  with  warm  clarified  lime  water  to 
keep  the  hills  free  from  worms. 

Feames. — The  plants  in  these  now  in  full  bear- 
ing will  require  unremitting  attention  if  they  are 
to  be  kept  in  good  order  for  any  length  of  time. 
Dress  them  over  three  times  a  week,  and  earth  up 
with  lumps  of  rich  turf  and  old  lime  rubble  as  the 
roots  find  their  way  to  the  surface.  Attend  to  the 
linings,  as  want  of  bottom  heat  is  often  the  fore- 
runner of  canker  and  mildew  in  frames  where  the 
plants  have  been  started  well  and  afterwards  ne- 
glected. When  the  oldest  plants  show  signs  of  ex- 
haustion take  one  or  two  lights  in  hand,  cut  out 
all  the  fruit  and  old  leaves,  peg  the  Vines  down 
on  the  hills,  pack  the  joints  with  pieces  of  fresh 
turf,  and  keep  the  frame  close,  moist,  and  shaded 
until  new  growth  sets  in. 
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Disease  in  the  early  section  of  Potatoes  has 
made  its  appearance  in  some  places.  Cutting  off 
the  tops  underneath  the  surface  is  a  better  way  of 
saving  tlie  tubers  than  lifting  at  this  busy  .season  ; 
therefore  lose  no  time  in  doing  this,  as  delays  are 
dangerous,  and  no  Potatoes  are  more  likely  to  be 
afEected  than  Myatt's.  Champions  and  other  late 
sorts  are  as  yet  all  right.  We  are  now  busy 
gathering  bush  fruits  and  Strawberries,  the  latter 
a  very  heavy  crop.  When  the  weather  is  damp  we 
fill  up  every  available  inch  with  spring  and 
autumn  Broccoli,  leaving  the  Kales  till  later  on. 
Our  first  lot  of  Brussels  Sprouts  are  1  ft.  high  and 
growing  strongly.  Keep  the  ground  free  from  weeds 
among  all  crops,  hoeing  or  using  the  cultivator  as 
the  case  may  be.  Among  Peas,  Standard,  Marie, 
and  John  Bull  are  now  in  full  bearing  ;  the  last 
is  a  trifle  longer  in  the  pod  than  the  others,  and 
the  quality  good.  If  one  has  these  three  and. 
Omega  for  use  in  August  and  September,  few 
others  will  be  needed.  If  Endive  is  not  yet  sown 
it  may  be  put  in  now  ;  nothing  is  gained  by  sow- 
ing very  early,  as  the  young  plants  generally  rim 
to  seed.  Shallots  are  ripening  fast ;  ours  are 
planted  in  drills  filled  with  burnt  refuse,  and  in 
this  no  grubs  or  other  vermin  ever  attack  them, 
not  even  mildew,  and  the  result  is  a  clean,  healthy 
crop.  

Germination  of  Primula  and  Rhodo- 
dendron seeds. — In  a  recent  issue  of  The  Gaeden 
(p.  .557)  are  someremarks  regarding  the  germination 
of  Primulas,  more  especially  such  kinds  as  produce 
their  flowers  in  a  whorled  scape.  Of  the  seeds  of 
Primula  japonica  therein  mentioned  I  have  sown 
large  numbers  with  very  varied  results.  In  the 
case  of  seeds  saved  by  myself  and  sown  imme- 
diately they  were  ripe,  fully  one-half  germinated 
within  six  weeks  ;  then  a  few  continued  to  make 
their  appearance  till  the  following  summer  when 
the  bulk  of  those  remaining  came  up.  When  seed 
was  ripened  in  the  summer  and  kept  till  the  fol- 
lowing spring  before  sowing,  in  nearly  every  case 
it  remained  a  year  before  germination  took  place, 
but  sorrjetimes  a  few  made  their  appearance  at 
irregular  intervals  before  that  time  and  some  after- 
wards. In  the  case  of  seeds  kept  about  eighteen 
months,  i.e.,  ripened  in  the  summer  and  kept  till 
the  second  spring,  I  never  succeeded  in  getting 
any  to  grow,  although  I  tried  them  in  different 
ways.  Another  whorled  kind,  Primula  verticillata, 
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germinates  quickly  if  sown  as  soon  as  the  seeds 
lipen  and  the  same  result  generally  attended  seeds 
kept  till  spring,  but  in  the  latter  case  the  young 
plants  come  up  at  irregular  intervals  throughout 
the  summer,  although  mostly  under  exactly  the 
same  treatment  they  germinated  at  once.  This 
diSereuce  in  their  time  of  lying  in  the  ground  be- 
fore growing  might  possibly  depend  upon  the 
ripeness  of  the  seeds.  Regarding  hybrid  Khodo- 
dendrons  I  have  observed  the  unusual  length  of 
time  the  seed  takes  to  ripen  even  after  the  appear- 
ance of  the  pod  would  lead  one  to  think  it  was 
thoroughly  ripe.  Having  once  been  deceived  by 
gathering  a  pod  before  it  was  ripe,  I  now,  when 
approaching  that  stage,  envelop  the  pods  in  fine 
gauze  and  allow  them  to  remain  till  the  seeds  are 
shed,  thorough  ripening  being  thus  insured  with- 
out any  risk. — H.  P. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

SUMMER  TREATMENT  OF  TOMATOES. 

Not  a  great  many  years  ago,  "  Love  Apples,"  as 
Tomatoes  were  then  called,  were  oftener  looked 
upon  as  ornaments  than  as  valuable  food,  but  now 
the  love  for  Tomatoes  is  universal.  This  is  as  it 
should  be.  No  better  esculents  can  be  grown  than 
Tomatoes  ;  and,  although  in  instances  here  and 
there  they  can  be  grown  and  gathered  all  the 
year  round,  it  is  only  in  the  summer  time  when 
the  great  majority  of  small  garden  owners  can 
have  them.  Special  attention  should  therefore  be 
devoted  to  them  now  if  an  abundance  of  fine  fruit 
is  to  be  obtained  before  the  end  of  September.  In 
favourable  localities  large  quantities  of  Tomatoes 
may  be  grow-n  out-of-doors  in  summer.  In  escep- 
tionally  favourable  seasons  we  have  had  them  in 
open  quarters  tied  to  stakes,  but,  as  a  rule,  this 
plan  cannot  be  generally  depended  on  ;  growing 
and  training  them  against  a  wall  with  a  south  as- 
pect is  the  surest  of  all  modes  of  making  them 
succeed.  A  special  or  whole  wall  should  never  be 
given  up  to  them,  but  every  bare  spot  between 
trees  should  be  covered  with  them.     It  is 

Not  yet  too  late  to  plant,  but  in  many 
cases  the  plants  will  have  been  out  for  some  time, 
and  it  is  these  which  will  now  require  attention. 
As  a  rule,  growers  are  inclined  to  put  a  great 
deal  of  manure  on  their  Tomato  ground,  and  this, 
especially  at  first,  causes  the  plants  to  make  a  large 
quantity  of  superfluous  growth  which  is  unfavour- 
able to  fertility.  It  is  also  a  mistake  to  allow 
young  plants  to  grow  out  of  all  shape  and  bounds 
before  restricting  them  ;  careful  stopping  and 
training  from  the  first  is  best.  In  some  instances 
one  main  stem  will  be  sufficient  to  fill  up  the 
vacancy,  and  in  others  there  may  be  room  for  two 
or  three;  but  the  stems  should  never  be  closer  than 
12  inches,  and  side  growths,  which  are  always 
ready  to  push  out,  should  be  rubbed  away  when 
quite -small.  This  will  admit  plenty  of  light  and 
air  to  the  main  stems,  and  clusters  of  flowers  and 
fruits  will  be  formed  at  every  few  inches  apart  all 
along  the  main  branches.  When  the  weather  is 
too  wet  or  too  cold  for  the  fruit  to  swell  freely  or 
ripen  oft,  a  frame-light  should  be  set  on  end  over 
each  plant,  which  from  this  will  be  found  to  re- 
ceive great  assistance.  If  too  tall  for  the  lights  to 
cover,  the  latter  should  be  raised  upon  bricks. 

Old  plants  grown  in  pots  or  boxes,  in  houses 
or  pits,  to  produce  fruit  throughout  the  spring, 
frequently  become  straggly  and  bare  at  the 
bottom  at  this  time,  but  all  such  may  be  turned 
to  a  profitable  account  if  taken  out  and  nailed  to  a 
south  wall  where  they  will  have  shelter  and  sun- 
shine. After  being  there  for  a  short  time  the 
growth  will  not  look  so  well  as  when  newly 
brought  out,  but  they  will  soon  recover  and  be 
even  more  fruitful  than  before.  At  present  we 
have  some  fine  fruitful  plants  treated  in  this  way 
and  doing  well.  These  plants,  it  may  be  stated, 
were  not  turned  out  of  their  pots  when  taken  to 
the  walls ;  being  pot-bound,  they  are  more  fruitful 
than  if  they  had  been,  and  they  can  be  well  fed 
when  it  is  desirable  to  do  so.  Where  no  other 
other  place  is  available  for  their  growth,  a  fine 
lot  of  summer  Tomatoes  may  be  grown  in 


Frames.  These  may  be  planted  out  like  Cu- 
cumbers, or  they  may  be  grown  in  pots,  which 
should  be  placed  at  one  end  of  the  frame  and  their 
growths  trained  near  the  glass.  This  is  done  by 
suspending  a  small  trellis,  made  of  wood  or  wire, 
just  inside  the  frame.  From  4  inches  to  6  inches 
is  about  the  right  distance  to  have  it  from  the 
glass,  and  the  shoots  should  be  trained  thinly  over 
it.  As  there  are  many  empty  frames  now,  they 
might  be  profitably  employed  in  this  way,  espe- 
cially in  northern  and  cold  localities.  Manure 
water  is  most  beneficial  to  all  Tomatoes  during 
the  summer  time,  but  it  should  only  be  given  to 
plants  which  have  their  rooting  snace  well  filled 
with  active  feeders  and  their  branches  bearing 
heavy  crops.  To  give  manure  water  to  plants  with 
hardly  any  fruit  on  them  only  encourages  the 
production  of  superfluous  growth,  which  is  useless. 

Cambkian. 

Peas  podding.— I  object  to  Mr.  Muir  (p.  10) 
inventing  statements  for  me  that  I  never  wrote, 
and  then  answering  them.  I  have  not  written 
that  "  Veitch's  Perfection  Pea  is  superior  to  the  Ne 
Plus  Ultra,"  as  Mr.  Muir  says  I  have  done.  On  the 
contrary,  I  said  that  that  Pea  was  less  prolific,  but 
sweeter.  The  rest  of  Mr.  Muir's  statements  on 
Pea  culture  are  trite,  and  he  does  not  seem  to  con- 
vince your  readers  of  the  worthlessness  of  Ne  Plus 
Ultra,  deservedly  described  in  the  latest  edition  of 
the  "  Gardeners  Assistant  "  as  the  "very  best  of 
all  late  Peas."  I  will  not  accept  the  entirely  dif- 
ferent habited  Peas  he  names  in  comparison  with 
the  Ne  Plus  Ultra  ;  and,  waiting  for  the  time  when 
Mr.  Muir  will  name  or  produce,  as  he  said  he  could, 
Peas  like  it  that-  pod  to  the  ground,  I  leave  the 
subject  for  the  present.— J.  S.  W. 

Picking  Peas — A  good  many  years  have 
elapsed  since  I  first  began  to  experiment  with 
Peas  with  the  view  of  testing  their  powers  of 
continuous  or  successional  bearing.  I  found  in 
the  majoiity  of  cases  picking  off  the  seeds  whilst 
green,  when  accompanied  by  good  culture,  caused 
new  growths  to  push  out,  which  bore  a  larger 
numberof  blossoms  than  were  produced  at  the  first, 
though  smaller,  and  the  Peas  in  the  pod  were 
fewer ;  still  the  colour  and  flavour  were  all  right, 
and  the  second  crop  was  a  profitable  one,  or  I 
should  not  have  left  it,  as  it  was  incumbent  upon 
me  to  make  the  most  of  everything.  But  to  make 
Peas  worth  keeping  for  the  second  crop  they  must 
be  planted  thinly  in  the  rows,  and  the  rows  must 
be  isolated  in  order  that  the  sun  may  shine  all 
around  them.  In  addition  they  must  be  mulched 
and  the  pods  picked  green,  i.e.,  in  the  condition  in 
which  they  are  generally  gathered  for  table.  The 
question,  of  course,  arises,  Is  it  worth  while  to  leave 
Peas  for  a  second  crop  ?  Well,  I  can  only  siy  I  ex- 
pect to  gather  green  Peas  daily,  Sundays  excepted, 
from  this  crop  till  the  end  of  September,  or  longer 
if  required;  and  the  second  crop  from  such  kinds 
as  Huntingdonian  will,  I  know,  prove  useful, 
generally  beating  the  late  sown  round  Peas  ;  in 
fact,  I  have  left  off  sowing  the  earlies  for  a  late 
crop. — E.  Hobday. 

Magnum  Bonum  Potato. — While  readily 
admitting  the  superior  experience  of  "A.  D." 
amongst  Potatoes  generally,  and  also  the  perfect 
right  he  has  to  criticise  any  remarks  which  I  may 
venture  to  make  upon  the  subject,  I  still  think 
that  he  might,  with  propriety,  admit  that  others 
besides  himself  may  arrive  at  a  sound  conclusion 
without  "  rushing  "  at  it.  What  about  the  Mag- 
num Bonums  last  season  ?  Did  they  prove  as  dis- 
ease-resisting and  as  valuable  as  of  old  ?  I  say 
decidedly  not ;  and,  consequently,  if  that  kind 
cannot  be  relied  upon  during  an  unfavourable  sea- 
son, we  ought  to  discard  it  in  favour  of  others 
equally  as  heavy  cropping  and  with  much  less 
haulm.  It  has  been  recently  shown  in  the  pages 
of  The  Garden  that  appearance  rather  than 
ripeness  and  quality  greatly  influences  the 
market  prices  for  fruit,  and  I  happen  to  know 
that  it  is  exactly  the  same  with  vegetables. 
Those,  therefore,  who  have  to  study  their  em- 
ployers' tastes  must  not  be  influenced  by  the 
experience  of  market  growers,  more  especially 
with  regard  to  the  selection  of  Varieties.     The 


Scotch  Champion  is  an  ugly  Potato,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence does  not  sell  so  well  as  the  better-looking 
Magnum.  I  have  always  liked  the  Ashleaf-like 
flavour  of  the  latter,  and  besides  it  is  a  better 
keeper  than  the  Champion.  But  now,  in  addition 
to  being  liable  to  disease,  it  proves  in  our  heavy 
clayey  loam  much  inferior  in  quality  to  the  Cham- 
pion, and  in  this  garden,  as  in  others  near  here, 
it  is  almost  superseded  by  Reading  Hero  for  a  late 
supply.  While  the  Champions  remain  good  no 
other  Potato  is  admitted  to  my  employer's  table. 
For  latest  supplies  during  the  past  winter  we  had 
the  Magnum,  Beading  Hero,  and  Schoolmaster. 
The  last  is  not  good  when  we  usually  eat 
Potatoes,  about  September,  but  it  greatly  improves 
by  keeping.  This  season  the  rows  of  School- 
master are  the  most  promising  we  have,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  say  the  Magnums  are  improving  con 
siderably,  though,  as  yet,  not  what  they  should 
be.  Reading  Hero  certainlj'  forms  haulm  of  an  ex- 
traordinary length,  but  it  is  very  woody  and 
branches  but  little—  in  fact,  does  not  in  bulk  equal 
the  Magnums  when  at  their  best.  "  A.  D."  is 
in  the  midst  of  market  growers,  while  I  am  sur- 
rounded by  cottagers,  all  of  whom  have  large 
gardens,  and  the  Potato  crop  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  bread,  cheese,  and  Potatoes  being 
nearly  the  only  food  of  the  majority.  Those  who 
grew  Champions  in  preference  to  Magnums  last 
season  had  good  reasonto  congratulate  themselves 
upon  so  doing.  In  conclusion,  I  may  fay  that  I 
have  not  the  slightest  wish  to  refute  the  assump- 
tions of  "  A.  D. "  He  may  be  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  judgment  in  question,  but  my  neigh- 
bours will  not  readily  agree  with  him  that  my 
conclusion  was  "  rushed  to  on  small  premises." — 
Grower  and  Exhibitor. 

Mushrooms  in  boxes. — While  we  were 
erecting  a  new  Mushroom  house  last  winter 
supplies  of  Mushrooms  of  the  best  quality  I  have 
ever  seen  were  grown  in  boxes  half  filled  with 
short  stable  and  cow  manure,  and  such  material 
also  as  turfy  soil  was  had  recourse  to  to  make  up 
the  desired  quantity.  The  beds  were  formed  in 
the  boxes  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  placed  in  a 
shed.  Whether  it  was  the  material  in  which  the 
Mushrooms  grew,  or  their  being  left  to  themselves 
in  the  boxes,  I  know  not;  but  after  growing  this 
much-esteemed  esculent  for  manj'  years  with  in- 
variable success  I  never  was  so  well  satisfied  with 
it  as  during  this  season.  The  stems  were  im- 
mensely thick,  and  supported  unusually  large 
Mushrooms  before  they  appeared  through  the  soil. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  put  a  very  shallow  surfacing  of 
soil  over  the  manure,  as  in  that  case  very  thin 
Mushrooms  are  produced,  though  thin  ones  may 
in  some  cases  be  desirable.  Strong  heat  is  con- 
ducive to  weakly  growth,  and  under  such  condi- 
tions the  duration  of  the  supply  is  cut  short.  At 
present  we  have  good  pickings  of  Mushrooms 
from  the  surface  of  Asparagus  beds  on  which  old 
Mushroom  manure  was  used  as  a  dressing.  A 
ridge  placed  in  the  manure  yard  at  present  yields 
useful  supplies.  Slugs  and  maggots  are  theu- great 
enemies. — M.  T. 

Asparagus. — Will  the  writer  in  the  Cltronide 
on  the  Asparagus  lately  shown  at  South  Kensing- 
ton deny  that  a  great  revolution  is  being  effected 
in  Asparagus  culture,  and  that,  too,  in  spite  of  the 
adverse  criticisms  of  parties  who  ought  to  know 
better  ?  At  one  time  we  were  under  the  impres- 
sion that  Asparagus  was  an  expensive  crop  to  grow, 
the  site  of  the  bed  requiring  elaborate  preparation. 
Now,  all  this  is  changed,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  grow  good  Asparagus  with 
no  more  expense  than  would  be  incurred  in  the 
case  of  a  bed  of  Onions.  Beds  formed  some  years 
since  in  the  old  fashion  are  now  comparatively 
worthless,  but  those  since  formed  afterthe  method 
frequently  described  in  the  pages  of  The  Garden 
are  surprisingly  profitable.  What  our  employers 
prefer  should  be  our  guide  in  the  matter  of  grow- 
ing Asparagus,  as  in  all  other  garden  matters,  and 
in  my  case  I  find  that  I  cannot  grow  Asparagus 
too  Large.  What  at  one  time  sufficed  will  not 
meet  with  favour  now,  and  only  the  largest  and 
best  bleached  examples  go  into  the  dining  room. 
If  these  were  not  eatable,  I  should  soon  hear  of 
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it.  As  it  is,  our  -isparagus  is  highly  commended, 
and  to  The  Gabden  I  owe  my  best  thanks  for 
being  the  indirect  cause  of  the  improved  method 
of  culture  adopted.— Growee  and  Exhibitoh. 

Early  PeaB  in  boxes. — It  is  an  old  practice 
to  sow  Peas,  for  an  early  supply  in  Kovember  and 
December,  on  a  sheltered  border ;  but  where  the 
soil  is  of  a  damp  cliaraoter,  and  rats  and  mice 
troublesome,  it  often  happens  that  much  labour 
and  little  profit  is  the  result.  Sowing  the  seed  in 
boxes  and  raising  it  in  a  cool,  airy  temperature, 
excluding  frost  and  rain,  is  perhaps  the  plan  which 
is  now  most  generally  adopted.  The  best  Peas 
for  planting  out  during  the  first  or  second  week  of 
March  we  have  raised  in  boxes  without  the  aid  of 
glass  at  all;  and  those  wliich  became  fit  for  use 
the  third  week  in  June,  this  season,  were  sown  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  in  shallow  boxes  and 
placed  in  a  shed  till  the  plants  were  well  through 
the  soil.  Then  they  were  removed  under  the 
shelter  of  a  wall,  where  protection  was  given  them 
by  means  of  mats  during  severe  weather.  The 
plants  raised  under  such  conditions  were  stiff, 
green,  and  vigorous.  When  planted  in  March  they 
had  a  quantity  of  leaf  mould  applied  to  the  roots. 
Though  the  spring  is  said  to  have  been  unprece- 
dentedly  cold,  the  Peas  never  showed  the  slightest 
signs  of  distress,  but  continued  growing  with 
vigour,  and  have  produced  an  abundant  crop. 
Piaising  the  plants  under  a  hardy  system  from  the 
first,  and  aiding  them  with  abundance  of  good 
material  at  the  root  when  planted  in  the  open 
ground,  are  points  well  worthy  of  due  considera- 
tion where  Peas  are  required  early  and  abundant. 
— M.  T. 

Flower^_Garden. 

HARDINESS  OF  PHORMIDM  TENAX 
VAEIEGATUM. 

I  HAVE  had  this  Fla.x  ten  years  in  the  open  air, 
having  brought  it  myself  from  New  Zealand.  B'or 
the  last  seven  years  it  has  been  placed  in  a 
sheltered  garden  and  in  well-drained  soil,  but  suc- 
cumbs, so  far  as  the  foliage  is  concerned,  to  any 
really  severe  frost.  It  had  reached  5  feet  in 
height  when  the  severe  winter  of  1880-81  levelled 
it,  in  spite  of  protection,  to  the  ground.  Since 
then  it  has  had  more  efficient  protection,  and  this 
year  is  again  over  5  feet  in  height.  When  small, 
the  best  protection  was  a  barrel  with  the  bottom 
out  placed  over  it  and  tilled  in  with  Cocoa-nut 
fibre  till  the  plant  was  entirely  covered  ;  this  was 
then  roofed  in  to  keep  the  fibre  dry,  and  thus  as 
much  as  20°  of  frost  was  resisted.  This  last  winter 
I  managed  with  mats  and  dry  leaves  to  keep  it 
safe,  but,  on  the  whole,  I  cannot  call  it  very  satis- 
factory, or  advise  amateurs  to  try  it,  for  it  does 
not  increase  fast  under  either  the  exposure  or 
smothering  to  which  it  has  been  subjected.  I  can 
never  hope  to  flower  it.  It  is  well  suited  to  the 
Isle  of  \Vight,  where  it  flourishes  and  flowers  too. 
Still,  though  not  thorouglily  hardy,  it  might  with 
care  be  made,  even  as  far  north  as  the  middle  of 
Esses,  a  handsome  plant ;  and  anyone  who  had 
Feen  a  good  bush  of  it,  with  its  handsome  Aloe- 
like spikes  of  crimson  flowers,  could  hardly  fail  to 
at  least  try  to  grow  it.  Gdith. 

Wit/tam. 


HARDY  PLANTS  AT  FEERIBY  BROOK. 
CiSTUs  FORMOSFs,  which  has  stood  uninjured  with 
slight  protection  against  a  south-east  wall  for 
several  years,  has  bloomed  profusely.  It  is  about 
4  feet  high,  and  from  SO  to  100  expanded  blooms 
might  have  been  counted  upon  it  each  morning. 
C.  algarvensis,  its  companion  plant,  is  o  feet  high  : 
it  blooms  late  and  promises  to  be  equally  fine.  A 
fine  plant  of  that  gem,  Cistus  lusitanicus,  growing 
in  the  open  border,  was  a  splendid  obfect  las't 
year ;  it  was  almost  killed  by  the  bitterly  cold 
winds  of  March.  C.  crispus  perished  in  the  open 
borders  ;  it  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful  kind,  but 
not  hardy  in  Derbyshire.  C.  florentinus,  a  pretty 
white  flowered  kind,  is  blooming  with  me,  but  I 
have  not  tried  it  in  the  open.  Geranium  armenum 


is  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  my  garden ; 
it  is  a  vigorous  species  and  requires  plenty  of  room 
and  generous  treatment.  G.  Endressi,  lancastri- 
cnse,  ibericum,  and  sanguineum  are  blooming  pro- 
fusely. G.  subcaulescens  has  not  done  well  here, 
but  I  saw  it  blooming  profusely  a  few  weeks  ago 
in  the  richly  stocked  garden  of  the  Rev.  Harpur 
Crewe,  at  Drayton,  near  Tring.  The  alpine  Phloxes 
have  been  remarkably  fine — pilosa,  I  think,  the  best 
of  all ;  stellaris  suffered  from  the  cold  March 
winds,  but  it  is  now  growing  vigorously ;  Nelson! 
does  not  stand  the  winter  so  well  as  most  others ; 
setacea  and  s.  atropurpurea  are  very  hardy  and 
have  bloomed  profusely.  Lilium  Parryi,  a  stately 
species,  is  doing  well  this  season  ;  it  is  5  feet  6 
inches  high,  and  has  thirty-four  expanded  blooms 
and  buds  on  a  single  stem.  Cypripedium  specta- 
bile  and  Orchis  foliosa  are  also  doing  well ;  both 
these  interesting  plants  ma}'  be  easily  grown  in 
a  moist,  shady  nook.  Several  kinds  of  Thalic- 
trum  are  in  bloom ;  they  are  very  gi-aceful 
plants  and  do  best  in  damp  soil.  I  must  not 
forget  the  Aquilegias,  some  of  which  everyone 
who  has  a  garden  ought  to  grow.  The  follow- 
ing are  fine  kinds,  viz.,  ccerulea,  chrysantha, 
canadensis,  Skinneri,  and  truncata  ;  the  last  I  have 
unfortunately  lost.  I  have  some  beautiful  hybrids 
in  bloom,  particularly  a  red-spurred  variety  of 
chrysantha.  J.  Whittaker. 


Variegated  Yuccas. — I  was  much  inte- 
rested in  seeing  in  the  .SOth  of  June  number  of 
The  Garden  an  account  of  a  variegated  variety 
of  Yucca  gloriosa,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Veitch.  I 
have  a  similar  plant  raised  from  seed  sown  last 
year.  Do  you  know  if  Messrs.  Veitch's  plant  is  a 
seedling  ?  Mine  answers  the  description  given. 
The  only  drawback  is  that  while  some  of  the  leaves 
are  finely  variegated,  others  have  only  slight  marks 
upon  them,  but  this  may  improve  as  the  plant  gets 
older.  I  have  also  a  variety  of  Viola  odorata  that 
originated  with  me  about  two  years  ago.  The 
leaves  are  often  more  than  half  white,  while  the 
other  part  is  of  a  beautiful  glaucous  blue  ;  its 
flowers,  which  are  single,  are  plentifully  produced, 
but  rather  smaller  than  those  belonging  to  green- 
leaved  plants.  Are  there  any  like  it  in  cultiva- 
tion?—F.  L.  SciiANDORFF,  Dcnmarli. 

The  double  white  Rocket.— On  a  recent 

occasion  I  cast  doubts  on  the  EgUngfon  double 
white  Rocket  as  being  the  old  paper-white  which  I 
once  grew.  With  true  Scotch  practicalness,  how- 
ever, and  with  much  courtesy,  Mr.  Gray  sent  me 
from  Eglington  Castle  a  box  of  spikes  of  the 
Rocket  in  question,  and  I  hasten  to  say  that  it  is 
undoubtedly  the  true  old  variety.  It  is  absolutely 
pure  in  colour,  not  a  trace  or  stain  of  pink  or  lilac 
in  it.  The  individual  flowers  are  much  smaller 
than  those  of  the  French  white,  and  have  very 
short  footstalks,  while  it  also  possesses  the  peculiar 
foliage  of  the  old  kind,  viz.,  erect,  stout,  and  dark 
green  in  all,  while  the  foliage  of  the  French  white 
is  the  exact  opposite.  Whether  it  is  owing  to 
locality  or  culture,  or  to  a  little  of  both  I  cannot 
say,  but  I  have  not  before  seen  this  old  variety  with 
such  large  spikes  as  those  which  Mr.  Gray  sent  me, 
though  still  they  are  not  so  massive  as  the  French 
white.  When  I  opened  the  box  I  was  charmed  to 
see  the  face  of  my  old  friend  once  more,  and  I  re- 
joice to  think  that  in  Mr.  Gray's  hands  it  will  not 
speedily  become  extinct. — Frederick  Tymons, 
Clorjliran,  Co.DuMin. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


Monstrous  Foxglove  (J.  C,  Uc!cfield).—7he  draw- 
ing which  you  send  us  represents  a  somewhat  common 
monstrosity  in  the  Fc^glove.  Several  similar  examples 
have  been  brought  under  our  notice  this  season.  We  doubt 
if  seedlings  from  it  would  perpetuate  the  monstrous  con- 
dition. 

Catananche  ccerulea.— This  is  quite  hardy  with  me. 
I  have  it  gl-owing  in  poor  sandy  soil  both  on  a  south  and  on 
a  north  border,  where  it  has  withstood  the  hard  winters  of 
the  last  four  years  unhurt.  I  grew  C.  lutea,  but  it  proved 
to  be  worthless,  so  I  discarded  it.— J.  W.  F.,  Yorks. 


Sowing  biennials.— If  an  early  bloom  is 
required,  of  course  they  should  be  sown  early,  as 
suggested  by  "A.  D.,"  but  we  do  not  want  an 
Early  bloom,  and  the  middle  or  end  of  June  is 
quite  time  enough  to  sow  in  order  to  have  them  in 
flower  when  the  London  season  arrives,  the  time 
when  country  gardeners  like  their  places  to  look 
best.  Our  Canterbury  Bells  last  year  were  excel- 
lent, but  through  being  sown  early  they  flowered 
early  in  June.  We  found  them  useful  for  cutting, 
but  they  would  have  been  of  more  value  to  us  if 
they  had  been  later.  It  is  true  a  good  second 
bloom  can  be  obtained  by  cutting  off  the  seeds 
when  the  flowers  fade,  but  the  second  bloom, 
though  as  gay  as  the  first,  does  not  possess  the 
same  freshness.  The  same  thing  occurs  with  Fox- 
gloves and  Delphiniums ;  use  the  knife  freely 
among  them,  and  new  spikes  of  flowers  will  arise. 
I  frequently  cut  away  at  them  for  this  very  pur- 
pose, but  even  then  the  first  bloom  is  the  freshest, 
and  this  is  so  with  everything. — E.  Hobday. 

iSidalcea  malvseflora.— The  plant  which  is 
described  on  p.  6  of  The  Garden  by  this  name 
is  one  of  the  hardiest  and  most  easily  cultivated 
of  mixed  border  plants,  and  will  thrive  in  any  soil 
or  situation,  growing  if  chopped  to  pieces  with  a 
spade  and  replanted  at  any  time  of  the  year.  As 
it  does  better  with  division,  I  consign  a  large 
quantity  to  the  rubbish  heap  every  autumn  for 
want  of  demand,  though  it  is  a  fairly  good  plant 
in  its  right  place.  In  a  large  wild  garden  near 
Colwyn,  in  North  Wales,  it  is  naturalised  success- 
fully by  the  side  of  a  mountain  stream.  It  is 
called  at  Kew  Sidalcea  oregana.  I  have  another 
form  of  far  more  slender  growth,  with  more  deeply 
incised  leaves,  cut,  in  fact,  quite  to  the  centre,  and 
a  very  lax  spike  of  pale  pink  and  larger  flowers.  I 
sent  these  two  Sidalceas  together  to  Kew  to  be 
named,  and  the  name  came  Sidalcea  oregana.  Not 
believing  that  they  could  be  identical,  I  sent  them 
again,  and  got  a  polite  note  assuring  me  that,  dif- 
ferent as  they  seemed,  they  were  forms  of  the  same 
species.  I  have  never  taken  the  trouble  to  test 
either  from  seed,  which  they  ripen  plentifully. 
Sidalcea  Candida  is  a  white-flowered  variety,  with 
tall  spikes  of  flowers  as  large  and  as  white  as 
those  of  Malva  moschata.  It  runs  so  at  the  root, 
that  what  was  last  year  one  plant  is  now  repre- 
sented by  at  least  a  hundred  in  my  garden. — C. 
WOLLEY  DOD,  Llandndno. 

5027.— The   Mediterranean  Lily  is  no 

doubt  Pancratium  maritimum,  which  blooms  in 
August  in  sandy  spots  on  the  south  coast  of 
France.  Its  handsome  white  flowers  exhale  a  per- 
fume which  is  delicious  in  the  open  air,  but  too 
powerful  for  most  people  in  a  close  apartment. 
Never  having  seen  it  bloom  in  cultivation,  I  can 
only  suggest  that  it  might  succeed  if  grown  in 
warm  sea  sand  (from  70°  to  75°  Fahr.  during 
summer),  with  all  the  light  our  sun  will  give  it, 
and  its  leaves  scrupulously  protected  from  frost- 
bite. With  insuflacient  heat  and  superabundant 
moisture,  it  might  tend  to  increase  by  separation 
of  the  bulb  rather  than  to  send  up  its  flower-stem. 
The  "  Bon  Jardinier  "  advises  growers  to  take  up 
the  bulb  in  September  and  replant  it  in  October, 
but  only  every  four  or  five  years,  if  one  wishes  to 
get  it  to  flower.  Perhaps  a  small  dose  of  sea  salt 
might  strengthen  its  health  under  artificial  treat- 
ment. It  gets  plenty  of  salt  in  its  native  halitat. 
But  whether  salt  is  absolutely  necessary  for  its 
successful  cultivation,  or  whether  it  merely  has  the 
power  of  resisting  its  influence  can  only  be  deter- 
mined hy  experiment.  I  shall  be  thankful  if  any- 
one can  inform  me  how  to  persuade  Boussirgaultia 
basselloides  to  flower  either  as  an  outdoor  wall 
climber  or  indoors  as  a  window  creeper. — E.  S. 
Dixon. 

Aster  alpinus. — Mr.  Wolley  Dod's  experi- 
ence of  this  charming  little  alpine,  though  quite 
the  reverse  of  my  own,  is  evidently  one  of  those 
instances  of  mystification  which  now  and  then 
occur  in  the  cultivation  of  alpine  plants,  and  this 
with  not  always  the  choicest  or  most  mifiy.  In 
the  case  in  point  we  have  a  comparatively  common 
plant,  easily  raised  from  seed,  and  readily  in- 
/  creased  by  division   going  wrong,  though  1  have 
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always  found  it  to  do  well  in  any  border  soil  con- 
sisting of  sandy  loam.  It  recalls  to  memory  some 
of  those  unaccountable  failures  over  which  soils 
seem  no  have  no  control.  One  is  puzzled  as  to 
what  to  advise  Mr.  Dod  to  do.  If,  however,  he  has 
not  tried  seedlings,  I  should  recommend  him  to 


ki-S?  ' 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

THE  KENTUCKY  COFFEE  TEEB. 
This  is  a  perfectly  hardy,  free-growing  subject, 
quite  dissimilar  in  general  aspect  from  any  other 


Flowers,  fruit,  mid,  foliage  of  Kentucky  Coffee  Tree. 


obtain  fresh  seeds  and  raise  some  plants  from 
them.  One  plant  Mr.  Dod  is  fortunate  in  growing 
to  perfection,  and  that  is  Primula  capitata,  a  real 
boon  to  us,  especially  as  it  seeds  with  such  free- 
dom. This  Primrose,  in  endless  instances,  perishes 
through  damp.  — E.  Jenkins. 


tree  which  flourishes  in  the  open  air  in  Great 
Britain— the  large,  handsome  bluish  green  twice 
pinnate  leaves,  which  in  young  vigorous  specimens 
often  measure  as  much  as  3  feet  in  length  by 
2  feet  across  at  the  base,  giving  it  a  decidedly 
tropical  appearance.    It  succeeds  in  almost  all 


soils  and  positions,  is  one  of  the  easiest  trees  to 
transplant,  and  supports  drought  well.  On  the 
dry  gravelly  soil  of  the  old  arboretum  at  Kew 
there  was  a  fine  example  of  this  tree,  which,  we 
learn  from  that  recently  published  and  very  useful 
book  of  reference,  Smith's  "  Dictionary  of  Popular 
Names  of  Economic  Plants,''  was  a  hundred  years 
old  in  1864,  and  was  besides  of  particular  interest 
on  account  of  its  being  one  of  a  collection  of  trees 
presented  by  the  then  Duke  of  Argyle  (Walpole's 
tree  monger)  to  George  III.  on  the  establishment 
of  the  gardens.  The  veteran  ex-curator  should,  how- 
ever, have  used  the  past  tense,  as  the  tree  died  and 
was  removed  several  years  ago.  Under  widely 
different  conditions  we  have  seen  the  Kentucky 
Coffee  tree  flourishing  in  a  nortliern  county  in  an 
exposed  position  on  a  cold  and  retentive  clay  bank. 
Anything,  in  fact,  short  of  absolute  stagnation  in 
the  soil  it  seems  to  withstand  readily  enough,  so 
the  tree  is  one  which  should  be  freely  planted  for 
effect  in  parks  and  pleasure  grounds.  Under 
favourable  circumstances  it  attains  a  height  of  60 
feet  or  more,  the  accompanying  illustration  being  a 
representation  of  a  full-grown  specimen  at  8yon, 
which  forty  years  ago  measured  57  feet  in  height, 
with  a  head  47  feet  through  and  a  trunk  3  feet  in 
diameter. 

Iq  Loudon's  "Arboretum"  a  considerable  number 
of  measurements  are  given,  and  the  following 
statistics  are  extracted  from  that  work.  It  would 
be  of  great  interest  if  readers  of  The  Garden 
would  forward  to  the  editor  the  present  sizes  of 
these  trees,  so  that  their  progress  could  be  recorded 
for  the  interval  which  has  elapsed  since  the  publi- 
cation of  Loudon's  famous  work. 

England. — In  the  environs  of  London,  at  'Whit- 
ton,  eighty-seven  years  planted  and  60  feet  high  ; 
it  Kenwood,  twenty-five  years  planted  and  20 
feet  high ;  in  Kent,  at  Cobham  Hall,  twenty- 
five  years  planted  and  20  feet  high ;  in  Surrey, 
at  St.  Anne's  Hill,  thirty  years  planted  and 
4.5  feet  high ;  at  Claremont,  45  feet  high,  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  18  inches,  and  of  the 
head  35  feet ;  at  Farnham  Castle,  forty-five 
years  planted  and  25  feet  high,  the  diameter 
)f  the  trunk  12  inches,  in  poor  soil  on  chalk  ; 
in  Oxfordshire,  in  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden, 
forty  years  planted  and  35  feet  high,  the  diameter 
of  the  trunk  1  foot  2  inches  and  of  the  head  15 
feet;  in  Worcestershire,  at  Croome,  forty  years 
planted,  and  60  feet  high,  diameter  of  the  trunk 
18  inches,  and  of  the  head  30  feet. 

Scotland. — Edinburgh  Botanic  Gardens,  15  feet 
high ;  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  twelve  years 
planted  and  13  feet  high. 

Ireland. — Glasnevin  Botanic  Gardens,  24  feet 
oigh,  diameter  of  the  trunk  6  inches,  and  of  the 
head  7  feet. 

Continent. — Paris  Jardin  des  Plantes,  sixty  years 
planted  and  55  feet  high,  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk  20  inches  and  of  the  head  40  feet :  Botanic 
Garden,  Toulon,  twenty  years  planted  and  25  feet 
high  ;  near  Metz,  sixty  years  planted  and  65  feet 
high;  SansSouci,  Berlin,  thirty  years  planted  and  30 
feet  high  ;  in  Italy,  at  Monza,  twenty-nine  years 
planted  and  40  feet  high. 

Although  the  Kentucky  Coffee  Tree  produces  in 
this  country  its  terminal  racemes  of  somewhat 
conspicuous  whitish  flowers  freely  enough,  it  pro- 
bably rarely  or  never  fruits.  Imported  seeds,  how- 
ever, furnish  an  easy  mode  of  propagation,  and, 
besides,  pieces  of  the  roots  cut  up  into  lengths  of 
1  inches  or  5  inches  and  placed  in  prep  ired  beds 
kept  moist  develop  into  plants  sometimes  3  feet 
or  4  feet  in  height  the  first  year.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  of  the  pieces  may  hardly  start  at  all 
during  that  period,  but  still  retain  their  vitality, 
so  should  not  be  disturbed  or  destroyed.  The 
name  Kentucky  Coffee  was  bestowed  on  the  tree 
by  the  early  settlers  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
on  account  of  their  using  the  roasted  seeds  as  a 
substitute  for  coffee. 

The  distribution  of  the  species  in  a  wild  state 
is  given  in  Professor  C.  S.  Sargent's  "  Catalogue  of 
the  Forest  Trees  of  North  America  '  as  follows : 
"  From  Western  New  York  and  the  province  of 
Ontario  south  to  Tennessee ;  west  to  Wisconsin, 
Eastern  Nebraska,  and  the  Indian  territory."  The 
same  work  describes  the  wood  as  rose-coloured 
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close-grained,  compact,  Tery  tough,  with  little 
sap  wood  ;  susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  although 
cross-grained  and  diffcuU  to  season  and  work.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  -609.  It  attains  a  height  of  from 
60  feet  to  80  feet,  with  a  trunk  sometimes  2  feet 
in  diameter. 

Identification. —  Gymiwclarlus  canadensis. — 
Lam. :  Encycl.  Meth.,  i.,  73.  Michx. :  "  Arbres  Fo- 
restiers  de  I'Amerique  Septentrionale,"  ii.,  211, 
tab.  51.  Gray :  "  Manual  of  the  Botany  of  the 
Northern  United  States,''  11.5.  Koch  :  "  Dendro- 
logie,"  theil  1,  p.  5.  Geoege  Nicholson. 

Royal  Gardens,  Kcw. 


FORMATION  OF  YOUNG  PLANTATIO^"S. 
In  continuation  of  my  remarks  on  this  subject 


(p.  5.54  o£  last  volume),  allow  me  to  say  that  the 
trees  to  be  planted  should  be  put  in  in  the  pro- 
portion of  two  Scotch  Firs  to  one  of  Larcli ;  the 
clay  left  on  the  edges  of  the  pits  in  autumn  sliould 
be  mixed  with  an  equal  proportion  of  bog  ;  leave 
about  one-half  of  the  mixed  material  in  the  pit, 
and  on  the  top  of  that  place  the  young  trees, 
spreading  the  roots  out  carefully  and  finishing  by 
drawing  the  remainder  of  the  soil  over  them, 
tramping  firmly  round  the  collar  of  the  plants. 
Care  should  also  be  taken  never  to  plant  too 
deeply,  as  trees  in  cold  bog  always  thrive  best 
when  planted  rather  above  than  below  the  sur- 
face level.  Large  plants  should  never  be  em- 
ployed for  bog  planting,  as  from  its  light  spongy, 
texture,  even  when  mixed  with  soil,  it  lacks  sulH- 
cient  firmness  to  support  them  in  an  upright  posi- 
tion in  exposed  situations,  and  therefore  they 
become  a  source  of  trouble  and  expense  in  tramp- 
ino-  and  setting  them  upright  till  such  time  as  the 
roots  have  become  established.  In  inland  dis- 
tricts, in  which  planting  is  contemplated  on  an 
extensive  scale,  it  is  a  good  plan  after  the  plants 
come  from  the  nursery  to  grow  them  for  a  year  in 
a  home  nursery  previous  to  planting  them  out, 
so  that  they  can  always  be  had  fresh  lifted,  just 
as  the  planters  on  the  moor  want  them  ;  and  as 
the  roots  are  thereby  never  exposed  for  any  length 
of  time,  they  begin  to  grow  away  at  once— in  fact, 
they  scarcely  stop  growing.     Although 

The  Larch  is  more  valuable  and  will  yield  a 
quicker  return  than  the  Scotch  Fir,  it  is  not 
adapted  for  bog  planting  by  itself,  but  when  asso- 
ciated with  Scotch  Fir,  the  two  not  only  shelter 
each  other,  but  likewise  serve  in  some  measure  to 
drain  the  bog,  thereby  aerating  it,  assisting  de- 
composition, and  rendering  it  fit  for  the  Larch,  a 
thing  which  it  is  incapable  of  doing  for  itself,  at 
leasfbut  to  a  limited  extent.  Under  Scotch  Fir 
and  Larch  combined  the  bog  gradually  gets 
dryer  and  firmer  year  by  year,  until  at  length  the 
smaller  drains  get  completely  dry,  and,  except  in 
places  where  there  may  happen  to  be  a  spring, 
they  require  no  more  attention  as  regards  keeping 
them  in  repair.  When  some  ten  years  planted, 
the  side  branches  of  the  trees  will  begin  to  en- 
croach upon  one  another ;  they  will,  therefore,  need 
to  be  carefully  thinned,  but  as  at  this  stage  of 
growth  they  w'ill  only  be  about  10  feet  long,  it  is 
evident,  from  the  smallness  of  the  scantling,  that 
they  can  be  of  but  little  use  either  for  estate  or 
for  other  purposes,  and  the  probability  is  that  were 
they  cut  they  would  lie  and  rot.  Under  such 
circumstances  my  practice  has  been  to  carefully 
mark  all  intended"  for  removal  at  the  first  thinning, 
but,  in  place  of  having  them  cut  out  at  once,  I 
stem-prune  them  by  removing  two  or  three  tiers  of 
the  side  branches  with  a  hand-bill.  In  this  way 
the  trees  to  be  left  are  allowed  rocm  for  develop- 
ment, and  the  stem-pruned  ones,  after  standing  a 
few  years  longer  and  attaining  a  height  of  from 
12  feet  to  ll'feet,  may  then  be  cut  as  required, 
and  will  prove  useful  for  fencing  and  other  pur- 
poses.   The  trees  removed  at  this 

Thinning  should  consist  entirely  of  Scotch 
Fir.  reserving  the  Larches  until  such  time  as  they 
shall  have  acquired  larger  dimensions,  by  which 
means  everything  will  be  made  use  of  to  the  best 
advantage.  "  In  a  great  many  cases  young  planta- 
tions are  spoiled  at  the  commencement  from  want 
of   timely  and   judicious  thinning,     ■"■>-—    ' 


allowed  to  spindle  up  into  long  bare  poles — the 
result  of  overcrowding— I  know  of  no  class  of 
plantations  so  easily  ruined  as  those  upon  peat 
bogs.  As  bog  retains  about  sis  times  its  weight 
of  water,  even  after  being  drained,  it  may  easily 
be  seen  what  a  struggle  young  trees  must  have  in 
it  until  such  time  as  they  get  established.  Then 
they  are  equal  to  the  task  of  dispersing  the  stag- 
nant water.  The  sun  being  also  a  powerful  drier- 
up  of  moisture,  all  herbage  ought  to  be  cut  away 
in  order  that  a  bare  surface  may  be  exposed  to  its 
rays.  Where  thinning  has  been  neglected  and 
the  trees  allowed  to  spindle  up  and  lose  their  side 
branches  from  want  of  a  free  circulation  of  air, 
the  case  is  a  serious  one  indeed,  as  leaves  and 
branches  are  the  only  means  by  which  water  could 
be  extracted ;  and  when  we  consider  that  for  every 
pound  of  woody  fibre  formed  some  300  pounds 
of  water  must  be  evaporated,  some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  value  of  leaves  as  land  drainers 
When  neglected  plantations  of  this  class  are  at- 
tempted to  be  thinned,  as  soon  as  an  opening  is 
made  the  wind  is  sure  to  upset  quantities  of  the 
trees  left  for  a  crop,  and  those  not  upset  will  get 
bark-bound  through  exposure.  T.eing  only  fur- 
nished with  a  tuft  of  green  branches  at  the  top, 
they  are  incapable  of  making  further  progress,  the 
bog  under  them  becomes  water-logged,  a  great 
many  of  the  trees  die  outright,  and  those  that 
remain  are  starved  and  comjiaratively  worthless. 
My  opinion  has  often  been  asked  regarding  such 
plantations,  and  my  advice  has  invariably  been  to 
stub  them  up  and  plant  afresh,  and  where  the  mode 
of  management  described  in  this  and  my  former 
paper  on  the  subject  has  been  followed  I  have 
never  known  or  heard  of  a  single  failure- 

J.  B.  Webstek. 


through  which  the  sun  shines  as  through  a 
glass  of  claret.  The  atropurpureum  is  very  nearly 
equal  to  the  sanguineum.  On  a  bright  summer 
afternoon  I  stood  under  one  of  the  latter  nearly 
10  feet  high,  and,  looking  up  through  the  leaves, 
made  transparent  by  the  red  light,  the  effect  was 
very  charming.  The  cold  of  the  past  winter  had 
no  effect  upon  these  Maples,  while  Eetinosporas 
were  ba.dly  hurt,  and  even  the  Norway  Spruce 
and  in  some  instances  our  native  Hemlock  were 
entirely  killed.     We  have  great  hope  of  the 

PiNUS  Massoniana  aueea,  also  from  Japan, 
and  quite  hardy.  The  line  between  the  green  and 
gold  is  sharply  defined,  and  the  gold  has  a  lively 
tint  like  that  of  the  Golden  Yew  in  its  best  state. 
A  tree  of  this  50  feet  high  will  have  a  striking  ap- 
pearance. I  do  not  see  in  English  papers  much 
mention  of  Quercus  concordia,  which  is  here  one 
of  our  most  charming  deciduous  trees.  Such  also 
are  two  of  our  native  plants— Stuartia  pentagyna 
and  Andromeda  arborea — which  are  not  common 
in  England.  Our  weeping  Hemlock  would  also 
be  an  acquisition  for  you.  S.  B.  Paesons. 


When   once 


TREE  NOTES  FROM  FLUSHING,  N.Y. 
to  the  editor  op  the  garden. 

SiE, — I  wish  you  could  see  now  our  specimen  of 
Magnolia  parviflora,  a  new  species  which  we 
received  some  years  ago  from  Japan.  The  tree  is 
about  8  feet  high,  and  the  leaves,  which  are  fully 
formed  before  the  flowers  appear,  are  6  inches 
long  and  3i  inches  broad;  on  it  are  125  buds 
in  all  stages  of  ^expansion.  Some  are  the  size  of 
an  egg,  while  others  are  fully  expanded,  making  a 
flower  6  inches  in  diameter.  The  most  charming 
form  is  that  of  a  cup,  the  heart-shaped  petals, 
2  inches  in  diameter,  forming  a  perfect  curve  over 
the  stamens  and  pistil.  The  petals  are  of  a  very 
pure  and  creamy  white  without  a  trace  of  colour. 
The  sepals  have  a  slight  pink  colour.  The  mass 
of  stamens  is  2  inches  in  diameter,  and  they  lie 
horizontally  and  compact,  half  of  each  being  a 
well-defined  deep  vermilion,  and  the  other  half  a 
scarlet-tipped  orange.  The  pistil  rising  from 
these  stamens  is  IJ  inches  long  and  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  thick,  with  light  green  and  scarlet 
tints.  This  Magnolia  has  the  combined  fragrance  of 
Banana,  Pine-apple,  and  Winter  Green,  and  one 
flower  will  perfume  a  room.  With  its  beauty  of 
form  and  colour,  and  its  exceptionally  delightful 
fragrance,  I  think  I  am  not  extravagant  in  pro- 
nouncing it  the  most  charming  hardy  flowering 
tree  that  I  know.  I  should  like  you  to  see  also 
our 

Japan  Maples,  for  which  we  think  this  region 
is  the  home.  For  the  convenience  of  ploughing  be- 
tween them,  we  cultivate  them  in  rows  200  feet  long 
and  3  feet  apart,  and  the  luxuriant  mass  of  colour 
as  you  look  upon  them  from  the  end  is  something 
to  be  remembered.  I  have  massed  a  number  of 
kinds  upon  a  lawn  with  grand  effect,  but  I  am  very 
fond  of  two  kinds  planted  in  a  group— the  japoni- 
cum  anreum  and  the  polymorphum  sangui- 
neum. The  rich  gold  of  the  one  makes  a  charm- 
ing contrast  with  the  blood  red   of  the   other, 


The  Laburnum  as  a  tree.— We  have  no 
need  to  praise  this  for  its  beauty — recognised  by 
all— but  it  is  not  generally  known  how  good  are 
its  claims  to  treeship.  It  is  usually  seen  as  a  low 
flowering  tree.  In  the  garden  at  Coolhurst,  near 
Horsham,  we  were  charmed  to  see  the  Scotch  La- 
burnum a  tree  about  40  feet  high.  In  flower  at 
the  time,  the  distant  effect  of  its  golden  branches 
seen  through  the  other  trees  was  very  fine.  It  was 
sheltered  by  other  trees,  otherwise  it  had  taken  its 
chance  in  the  usual  struegle  for  life  in  the  grove. 
— V. 

Wistaria  freely  trained.— Nobody  knows 
the  value  of  this  shrub  who  sees  it  only  as  it  is 
trained  over  the  top  of  a  wall  or  along  the  side  of 
a  house.  No  doubt  walls,  houses,  old  trees,  and 
the  like  form  its  best  support,  but  its  picturesque 
beauty  is  not  seen  unless  its  shoots  are  allowed  to 
grow  freely  away  from  the  supports.  We  have 
never  seen  this  so  well  illustrated  as  at  Coolhurst, 
where  the  Wistaria  grows  boldly  away  from  roof 
and  wall,  and  is  beautiful  in  its  picturesque  branch- 
ing. When  a  splendid  creeping  shrub  like  this  is 
obtained  people  seldom  get  the  best  out  of  it,  but 
plant  a  single  specimen  in  any  vacant  spot. — J.  M. 

Eucalyptus  coccifera. —  The  very  fine 
specimen  of  this  tree  at  Powdcrham  Castle,  of 
which  mention  was  made  in  The  Garden  (Vol. 
XVIII.,  p.  650)  has  bloomed  this  year,  and  Mr. 
Powell,  the  gardener,  kindly  offered  to  supply 
blossoms  of  it  to  all  who  might  care  to  have  them. 
Amongst  other  applicants,  of  which  there  were 
many,  was  M.  Chas.  Naudin,  Villa  Thuret,  Antibes, 
who,  in  thanking  Mr.  Powell  for  them,  says : 
"  We  have  the  species  in  France,  but  young  and 
not  yet  flowering.  It  is  very  particular  in  its 
juvenile  state,  and  then  easily  recognisable.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  one  of  the  most  hardy  of  the  genus." 

Solanum  crispum  in  Lincolnshire. — 

In  your  notice  of  this  plant  last  week  you  speak 
of  it  as  half  hardy  and  as  an  admirable  plant  for 
wall  culture  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  country. 
It  is  certainly  half  hardy  in  the  sense  of  its  dying 
down  in  severe  winters,  but  in  that  sense  only,  for 
nothing  apparently  in  the  way  of  cold  can  kill  it 
outright.  I  have  had  it  now  in  my  garden,  not  an 
over-sheltered  one  anywhere,  in  an  exposed  place 
on  a  wall  looking  due  east  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  it  is  now  as  fine  as  ever.  In  moderate 
winters  it  keeps  green,  but  in  severe  seasons  it  dies 
down  to  the  ground,  springing  up,  however,  as 
soon  as  the  warm  weather  returns  to  the  height 
of  10  fe^t  or  more  in  a  very  short  time.  It  is  in 
flower  all  the  summer  and  deserves  a  place  in  every 
garden. — F.  M.  BUBTON,  HUpiJield,  Gainslorough. 
Elm  exudation  {W.  S,). — The  black  substance  found 
in  tlie  Elm  tree  is  not  wax,  but  a  hardened  exudation  from 
the  tree  analogous  to  the  gumming  exudations  on  Plum 
and  Cherry  trees.— G.  S. 
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Ornamental  hedgerows. — On  the  Hamp- 
shire coast  the  hedgerows  are  now  a  treat  to  be- 
hold. Annual  clipping  and  shearing  are  but  little 
practised  hereabouts,  the  arable  land  being  mostly 
enclosed  by  hedges  composed  o£  a  mixture  o£  wild 
Eoses,  Bramble,  and  Elder,  altogether  different 
from  the  trim  Whitethorn  hedges  of  Kent,  bat, 
from  an  ornamental  point  of  view,  very  pretty. 
First  one  comes  on  a  mass  of  Bramble  intermixed 
■with  blossoms  of  the  Dog  Rose  or  Brier,  lovely 
wreaths ;  then  an  old  stump  of  Elm  covered  with 
Ferns ;  and  next  an  Elder  bush,  possibly  the 
worst  material  for  forming  hedgerows  to  be  found, 
but  certainly  not  devoid  of  beauty,  the  long  shoots 
of  last  year's  growth  having  lately  been  quite  bent 
down  with  large  heads  of  white  blosssm.  Garden 
hedges,  too,  are  very  beautiful  in  this  locality. 
They  are  mainly  composed  of  Euonyrauses  of  va- 
riegated kinds,  Laurustinus,  Sweet  Bay,  and  other 
plants  that  succeed  near  the  sea  ;  and  amongst 
them  are  planted  old-fashioned  Roses,  such  as  the 
Maiden's  Blush,  the  Cabbage  Rose,  Monthly  or 
China  Roses,  and  other  sorts  that  do  not  figure  on 
exhibition  tables,  but  when  seen  in  masses  are 
truly  lovely,  filling  the  atmosphere  with  grateful 
perfume.  The  old-fashioned  small-flowered  Fuchsias 
of  the  gracilis  and  Riccartoni  section  also  figure 
largely  in  hedgerows  hereabouts,  and  are  now 
covered  with  buds.— J.  Gkoom,  Gosport. 


M.  B.  Andre  exhibited  flowering  shoots  of  this 
new  shrub,  and  which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
flnest  introductions  of  late  years.  It  was  intro- 
duced by  M.  Andre,  and  shown  by  him  for  the 
first  time  in  1882,  when  it  obtained  a  first-class 
certificate.  It  is  thus  described  by  M.  Lemoine, 
of  Nancy,  who  is  now  distributing  it :  "  This 
plant  has  oval  leaves,  alternate,  and  of  a  fine  deep 
green,  forming  a  bush  from  3  feet  to  G  feet  in 
height,  well  furnished  to  its  base  with  foliage. 
Each  branch  bears  at  its  extremity  a  dense  panicle 
composed  of  about  forty  flower.'^,  which  are  when 
first  opened  pale,  but  afterwards  change  to  a  brilliant 
cinnamon-red.  The  culture  of  this  plant  presents 
no  difficulties ;  it  is  hardy  in  the  south  of 
France,  and  is  content  in  the  north  with  the  pro- 
tection of  a  cold  house.  Its  flowering  time  com- 
mences in  March  and  is  continued  until  July. 
Planted  in  the  open  ground  in  summer,  it  forms 
strong  bushef,  which  flower  splendidly  the  follow- 
ing spring.  Grown  in  pots,  it  develops  vigorously 
and  grows  into  compact  specimens  if  stopped  from 
time  to  time  during  the  growing  season.  It  is  of 
easy  propagation."  From  the  above  it  would  ap- 
pear that  tiiis  Htreptosolen  .should  form  a  desirable 
addition  to  our  list  of  cool  greenhouse  plants,  and 
when  better  known  will  probably  rank  high 
amongst  them,  being  so  showy  and  of  such  easy 
culture.  John  Coenhill. 


NOTES     FROM     FRANCE. 

Pox  Roses. — A  market  growerin  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Paris  has  a  method  of  treating  pot  Roses 
which  is  said  to  insure  their  flowering  a  second 
time  with  a  vigour  and  profusion  almost  or  quite 
equalling  the  first  display.  By  the  system  fol- 
lowed the  plants  are  subjected  to  a  forced  rest  as 
soon  as  the  flowers  fade,  which  is  accomplished  by 
keeping  them  under  cover,  and  for  a  time  almost 
entirely  withholding  water.  In  the  course  of  a 
month  or  so  they  are  pruned,  shaken  out,  and  fresh 
potted,  or  simply  watered  with  manure  water, 
when  they  start  away  into  growth  again,  and  bloom 
finely  at  the  close  of  the  summer  or  early  in 
autumn  when  Roses  are  scarce.  In  this  way  the 
plants  are  in  blossom  at  those  seasons  of  the  year 
when  the  outdoor  plants  have  either  not  com- 
menced to  flower  or  are  nearly  past,  and  are  rest- 
ing just  when  they  are  least  needed.  It  may  be 
thought  that  this  treatment  would  be  so  far  ex- 
haustive as  to  render  the  plants  of  but  little  value 
for  another  year,-  but  we  are  assured  that  this  is 
not  the  case,  and  that  scarcely  any  difference  is 
perceptible  between  plants  which  have  thus 
bloomed  twice  in  the  j'car  and  such  as  have  been 
allowed  to  recruit  in  their  own  natural  way.  This, 
if  true,  is  by  no  means  so  surprising  as  it  would 
be  in  the  case  of  many  other  plants,  as  we  know 
some  Roses  flower  abundantly  naturally  in  the 
autumn,  and  push  into  growth  with  undiminished 
vigour  the  following  spring.  We  see  this  in  the 
case  of  such  kinds  as  the  old  Glory,  Aimce  Vi- 
bert,  Adam,  Celine  Forestier,  the  Chinas,  and 
others,  which  never  under  good  culture  seem 
to  get  tired  of  producing  bloom.  We  also  know 
that  the  large  class  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  yield, 
with  liberal  treatment,  a  more  or  less  good  and 
profuse  secondary  bloom.  In  any  case  those  who 
may  grow  pot  Roses  would  do  well  to  try  the  ex- 
periment. 

Amaryllis  aulica  and  vittata. — A  French 
amateur  thus  describes  his  method  of  growing 
these  :  To  have  these  Amaryllids  in  their  full 
beauty,  a  corner  in  a  cold  house  should  be 
devoted  to  them,  taking  out  the  soil  to  a 
depth  of  1  foot,  and  filling  up  with  light 
soil  composed  principally  of  decayed  wood 
or  leaf  soil.  The  bulbs  are  then  planted 
about  1  foot  apart,  burying  them  to  the  collar 
only.  When  they  have  done  flowering  water  is 
withheld  so  as  to  bring  them  into  a  state  of  per- 
fect rest,  no  more  being  given  until  they  throw  up 
their  flower-spikes.  When  thoroughly  established 
these  Amaryllis  make  a  fine  display,  and  give  a 
rich  return  for  the  labour  they  incur. 

Steeptosolen  Jamesoni. — At  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  French  National  Horticultural  Society, 


Exhibitions. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE  ROSE  SHOW. 
July  4. 

Theke  was  a  general  concensus  of  opinion  on 
Saturday  last  among  rosarians  that  this  Rose  show 
— generally  a  good  one— was  finer  than  any  that 
have  taken  place  at  the  Palace  for  some  years,  and 
it  was  also  considered  superior  even  to  the  grand 
show  held  a  few  days  previously  at  South  Kensing- 
ton, under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Society. 
Of  course  the  Palace  show  was  not  on  such  an  ex- 
tensive scale  as  that  just  referred  to,  the  schedule 
not  being  so  comprehensive,  but  throughout  the 
whole  exhibition  there  was  higher  quality  among 
the  exhibits,  and  the  classes,  especially  those  set. 
apart  for  amateurs,  more  numerously  represented. 
The  greater  excellence  of  the  blooms  was  no  doubt 
attributable  to  the  weather  being  cooler  and  more 
favourable  to  the  production  of  firsL-rate  flowers. 
The  few  days  immediately  preceding  the  South 
Kensington  show  were  so  hot  and  sultry,  that  the 
best  blooms  — those  on  which  exhibitors  had 
reckoned  upon  for  the  show— were  spoiled  ;  conse- 
quently most  of  them  had  to  send  second-rate 
ones.  On  this  occasion  northern  exhibitors  espe- 
cially showed  to  advantage,  for  even  the  short 
time  that  intervened  between  Monday  and  Satur- 
day had  made  a  great  improvement  in  their  blooms. 
The  exhibition  contained  about  6000  trusses,  and 
the  long  line;  of  boxes,  which  stretched  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  building,  were  hemmed  in  by 
dense  crowds  throughout  the  afternoon. 

Nueseeymen's  classes,  flve  in  all,  were  well 
filled,  and  the  collections,  amounting  to  some 
thirty-three,  represented  most  of  the  important 
Rose  nurseries  in  the  country.  The  list  of  prize- 
winners, given  in  our  advertising  columns,  corre- 
sponds nearly  with  that  of  the  South  Kensington 
show,  except  that  the  positions  of  the  exhibitors 
in  some  of  the  classes  are  changed.  For  example, 
in  the  principal  class  for  six  dozen  trusses, 
the  best  collection  came  from  Messrs.  Paul's 
Cheshunt  Nurseries,  while  Mr.  B.  Cant  was 
next  ;  indeed,  throughout  the  whole  show 
it  was  evident  that  Mr.  Cant's  blooms,  which  at 
South  Kensington  carried  off  nearly  all  the  prin- 
cipal prizes  in  the  classes  in  which  they  competed, 
were  getting  past  their  best.  The  Cheshunt  collec- 
tion was  indeed  a  grand  one,  for  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  six  dozen  blooms  there  was  not  a 
faulty  one— a  n'l'm  indication  that  Messrs.  I^aul's 
Rose  grounds  were  just  in  their  prime. _  The  col- 
lection represented  an  admirable  selection  of  the 
finest  of  the  well-known  exhibition  sorts,  besides 


Baroness,  Pride  of  Waltham,  and  Madame  Isaac 
Perriftre,  all  of  which  give  every  promise  of  being 
real  additions  to  the  now  long  list  of  exhibition 
Roses.     Mr.  B.  Cant  had  in  his  second  collection 
a  fine  bloom  of  the  new  Madame  Georges  Schwartz, 
a  very  large  full   Uower   of  fine  shape  and  of  a 
lovely  rose-pink.   Among  other  noteworthy  blooms 
in  this  collection  was  a  wonderfully  fine  Sultan 
of     Zanzibar,     the    finest    we     had    ever    seen, 
being    some  4  inches   or   5    inches    across,    and 
of     a     splendid    deep     rich    crimson,    showing 
well    what    a     grand    Rose     it    is    when   well 
grown.     There  were  also  admirable  examples  of 
the  beautiful  new  white  Merveille  de  Lyon  and 
Dr.  Sewell,  one  of  Turner's  finest  dark  sorts,  and 
Madame   Julie    Dymonier,  a    new   delicate   pink 
Rose  of  excellent  quality.     In    Mr.  Turner's  third 
collection  was  a  splendid  Lord   Clyde,  still  one  of 
the  finest  show  Roses  ;  Mrs.  Jowitt,  a  very  bright 
crimson  Rose,  with  all  the  qualiries  of  a  first-rate 
exhibition  flower;  and  the  finest  flower  of  the  new 
Mrs.  Harry  Turner,  also  a  Slough  production,  we 
have  seen.     The  colour  is  an   intensely   brilliant 
crimson-scarlet,  shaded  with  maroon.  It  is  among 
the    finest    of    all    Mr.   Turner's  dark    varieties. 
There  were  three  other  collections  in  the  class  for 
seventy-two,  and  .six   also   competed   in  that  for 
four  dozen  trebles,  which   together   made  an  ex- 
tensi%'e  display.     Messrs.  Paul  showed  the  finest 
forty-eight  trebles,  which,  collectively,  were  even 
finer  than  the  collection  of  seventy-two  singles. 
Next  was  a  good  collection  from  the  King's  Acre 
Nursery,    Hereford,    while    Messrs.    Turner    and 
Keynes  were  equal  thirds.  Mr.  B.  Cant  had  a  good 
collection  in   this  class,  but   was  disqualified  on 
account    of    having  four  blooms  of   one   sort— a 
singular  occurrence,  seeing  that  Mr.  Cant  is  such  a 
veteran  exhibitor.     Notwithstanding  the  oversight, 
he  was  very  highly  commended  for  his  fine  collec- 
tion.   In  the  next  class  for  two  dozen  trebles  it  was 
a    great   credit  to   Messrs.  Jeffieries  to  send    all 
the   way   from    Cirencester    the   best    collection, 
beating  both  Mr.  B.  Cant   and   Mr.  F.   Cant  and 
several  others  from  the  home  counties,  no  fewer 
than  sixteen  collections  of  two  dozen  single  trusses, 
it  being  just  the  class  to  suit  the  resources  of  the 
smaller  nurserymen  who  do  not  grow  specially  for 
exhibition,  but  send  the  pick  of  what  they  have  in 
the  general  way.     These  sixteen  competitors  came 
from  all  parts  of   the  country,  and  among  them 
were  several  who  are  not  habitually  represented  at 
exhibitions.     The   winning  collections   from    Mr. 
House,  Peterborough,   Mr.  Mattock,  Oxford,  and 
Messrs.  Low,  Clapton,  were  indeed  very  fine;  and, 
having  regard  to  the  fact  that  they  had  so  many 
rivals,  there  was  all  the  more  credit  due  to  these 
prizetakers.     The   Tea  and   Noisette  varieties,  a 
dozen  treble  trusses,  were  also  shown  admirably 
by  eight  nurserymen,  the  most  successful  being 
Messrs.    Mitchell,   of    Piltdown    Nurseries,    Uck- 
field,  whose    collection    was    uniformly  fine,   the 
varieties  shown  being   Souvenir   d'EIise  Vardon, 
Niphetos,     Marechal    Niel,    Souvenir    d'un    Ami, 
Jlladame  Margottin,    Catherine   Mermet,   Rubens, 
Josephine  Malton,  Jean  Ducher,  Souvenir  de  Paul 
Neyron,  Madame  Willermoz,  and  Innocente  Pirola 

a  capital  dozen  sorts.    There  were  some  splendid 

blooms  shown  in  the  other  collections,  among 
them  being  the  new  Madame  Cusin,  from  Messrs. 
Paul,  Cheshunt.  It  is  one  of  the  deepest  coloured 
of  all  the  Teas,  being  of  a  soft  carmine-crimson 
when  at  its  best.  It  is  a  real  acquisition  and  will 
be  sure  to  become  popular. 

The  amateues  were  in  strong  force,  and 
more  numerous  by  far  than  at  South  Kensing- 
ton, the  few  cool  days  previous  to  the  show 
beino-  apparently  just  what  was  wanted  for 
the  production  of  high  quality  blooms.  Collec- 
tively, the  amateurs'  collections  were  excep- 
tionally fine,  especially  having  regari  to  the  small 
number  of  plants  they  have  to  cut  from  compared 
with  the  acres  that  nurserymen  grow.  In  the  princi- 
pal class  for  four  single  trusses  there  were  eleven 
collections,  and  heading  the  list  of  prize  winners 
was  Mr.  Slaughter,  of  Steyning,  the  winner  of  the 
National  Society'schallenge trophy.  He  admirably 
sustained  his  reputation  on  this  occasion  as  the 
[    champion  amateur  Rose  exhibitor  of  the  season,  as 


some  new  or  little-known  kinds,  such  as  Ferdinand  . 1-  -  ,.■   „i   „   ki„^,„   t>„f  wq» 

Chafiolt,  Guillanme  Guillemot,  Julie  Touvais,  White  I  his  stand  scarcely  contained  a  bloom  that  was 
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not  first  rate,  and  the  selection,  too,  was  ex- 
cellent. He  had  the  finest  La  France  in  the 
show,  and  splendid  examples  also  o£  Innocente 
Pirola,  Marie  Baumann,  Marie  Kady,  Catherine 
Mermet,  Keynolds  Hole,  Comtessed'Oxford,  Alfred 
Colomb,  E,  Y.  Teas,  Alba  rosea,  J.  S.  Mill,  Etoile 
de  Lyon,  Captain  Christy,  Star  of  Waltham, 
Etienne  Levet,  Senateur  Vaisse,  A.  K.  Williams, 
Loais  Vail  Houtte,  Lord  Macaulay,  Countess  of  Rose- 
bery,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  and  Jean  Ducher; 
not  very  much  inferior  was  the  second  collection, 
from  Mr.  Whitwell,  of  Darlington,  last  season's 
champion  exhibitor.  On  this  occasion  this  northern 
grower  was  in  fine  form,  and  had  his  rivals 
collection  to  travel  some  hundreds  of  miles 
instead  of  the  short  journey  from  Steyning, 
it  would  probably  have  been  only  a  matter  of  a 
toss-up  between  the  two.  The  third  collection 
was  from  a  longdistance  competitor,  Mr.  Grant, 
of  Ledbury,  who  is  fast  coming  to  the  front  as  an 
amateur  Rose  grower  and  exhibitor,  though  not 
specially  favoured  with  a  genial  climate.  A  fine 
collection  from  near  Banbury  was  highly  com- 
mended, and  that  award  might  have  appropriately 
been  accorded  to  one  or  two  of  the  others,  which 
were  uncommonly  good.  In  the  next  class  for 
three  dozen  trusses,  two  Reigate  collections 
figured  prominently,  Mr.  Sargent  being  first  and 
Mr.  Ridout  third  among  sixteen  competitors.  The 
class  for  two  dozen  trebles  was  not  a  large  one, 
there  being  only  three  competitors,  Mr.  Grant 
being  a  good  first.  In  the  two  classes  for  a  dozen 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  a  dozen  trebles  of  Teas  and 
Noisettes,  the  Rev.  .1.  H.  Pembertou,  of  Havering- 
atte-Bower,  carried  off  the  first  prizes  in  each  case, 
showing  remarkably  fine  examples.  In  the  five 
classes  set  apart  exclusively  for  amateurs,  there 
were  no  fewer  than  fifty-three  collections. 

The  open  ci^asses,  some  fifteen  in  number, 
were  set  apart  for  new  varieties,  collections  of 
particular  sorts  and  colours.  Amono-  the  five 
collections  of  eighteen  trusses  of  Marechal  Niel, 
the  finest,  from  Mr.  Karren,  showed  this  popu- 
lar variety  in  its  higliest  perfection  as  re- 
gards size  and  form  as  well  as  colour.  The  best 
eighteen  trusses  of  any  Tea  or  Noisette  variety 
were  from  Messrs.  Keynes,  who  had  a  superb  lot  of 
Niphetos.  Innocente  Pirola,  from  Mr.  B.  Cant, 
and  Jean  Ducher,  from  Mr.  Prince,  were  the  other 
prize-takers  among  the  seven  collections  shown. 
Among  the  nine  collections  in  the  class  for  a 
dozen  and  a  half  trusses  of  Marie  Baumann  or  a 
Hybrid  Perpetual  of  a  similar  colour.  Mr.  Turner 
was  first  with  a  splendid  lot  of  A.  K.  Williams, 
which  was  preferred  by  the  judges  to  the  boxes  of 
Marie  Baumann,  shown  by  the  second  and  third 
oompetitcrs.  There  were  but  two  collections  of 
eighteen  trusses  of  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan  or 
similar  coloured  sorts,  but  the  Prince  was  not  shown 
by  either,  both  competitors  having  Abel  Carrii^re 
in  fine  form,  particularly  Messrs.  Paul,  wlio  were 
first;.  Frangois  Michelon  was  the  subject  of  a 
similar  class,  and  this  fine  Rose  was  shown 
splendidly  by  the  Cranston  Company  for.  the 
first  place,  while  Etienne  Levet  took  the  other  two 
prizes.  Five  other  competitors  showed  in  this 
class.  Captain  Christy  was  shown  admirably  by 
Mr.  Prince,  and  in  the  same  class  were  Duchesse 
de  Vallombrosa,  La  France,  Comtesse  de  Serenye, 
and  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  which  were  con- 
sidered similar  in  colour.  The  collections  of  Roses 
of  particular  colours  were  not  restricted  as  regards 
the  number  of  kinds  shown.  The  best  collection 
of 

Pink  Roses  came  from  Mr.  B.  Cant,  who  had 
Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  William  Warden,  Cap- 
tain Christy,  Catherine  Mermet,  Blarie  Finger, 
Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa,  La  France,  Elie 
Morel,  Adam,  Comtesse  de  Serenye,  and  Mens. 
Neman.  Messrs.  Cranston's  second  collection  in- 
cluded Mad.  Eagi:^ne  Verdier,  Mdlle.  Marie 
Cointet,  Mad.  Gabriel  Luizet,  and  Baroness 
Rothschild.  In  the  other  two  collections  were  Lady 
Mary  Fitzwilliam,  one  of  Bennett's  new  hybrid 
varieties,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Mrs.  George 
Dickson,  Francois  Michelon,  and  Her  Majesty. 
Seven  collections  were  shown  in  this  class. 

White  Rose  collections  were  shown  by 
seven  also,  the  best,  from  Jlr.  Prince,  having  Alba 
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rosea,  Madame  Willermoz,  Niphetos,  Innocente 
Pirola,  Mad.Hippolyte  Jamain,  and  AnnaOllivier. 
In  the  other  collections  were  Mad.  Lacharme, 
Devoniensis,  JIad.  Bravy,  Boule  de  Neige,  Violette 
Bouyer,  Mdlle.  Bonnaire,  Mabel  Morrison,  Co- 
quette des  Blanches,  all  excellent  white  sorts,  the 
five  last  being  Hybrid  Perpetuals. 

Yellow  Roses  in  collections  were  shown  by 
seven.  Messrs.  Paul,  who  were  first,  had  Caroline 
Kuster,  Celine  Forestier,  Bladame  Margottin, 
Marechal  Niel,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Jean  Ducher, 
Madame  Furtado,  Perle  des  Jardins,  Bouquet  d'Or, 
and  Anna  OUivier.  The  other  collections  were 
made  up  of  much  the  same  sorts,  there  not  being 


Prefet  Limbourg,  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  Prince  Ca- 
mille de  Rohan,  Charles  Darwin,  and  Louis  Van 
Houtte. 

New  Roses  were  not  numerously  shown,  there 
being  but  two  collections  of  twelve  varieties  put 
in  commerce  previous  to  1880.  The  first  prize 
was  taken  by  the  Cranston  Company  with  a  very 
fair  collection  made  up  of  the  following  sorts,  aU 
of  which  are  Hybrid  Perpetuals :  Helfene  Paul,  a 
large,  full  flower,  almost  pure  white,  there  being 
but  a  flush  of  pink  in  the  centre  ;  Violette  Bouyer, 
similar  to  the  last,  and  also  a  beautiful  addition 
to  the  list  of  white  Roses  ;  Souvenir  de  Madame 
Berthier,  large  and  full,  and  of  a  beautiful  crim- 
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such  a  long  list  of  yellows  to  select  from  as  in  the 
case  of  other  colours. 

Ceimson  sorts  were  shown  best  by  Mr.  B. 
Cant,  who  had  fine  blooms  of  A.  K.  AVilliams,  Duke 
of  Wellington,  Camille  Bernardin,  Mrs.  Laxton, 
Marie  Baumann,  Le  Havre,  Duke  of  Teck,  Alfred 
Colomb,  Fisher  Holmes,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  Gene- 
ral Jacqueminot,  and  Ferdinand  deLesseps.  Among 
the  other  four  collections  the  preceding  sorts  were 
included,  besides  Monsieur  E.  Y.  Teas,  Marie  Rady, 
Dr.  Andry,  Auguste  Rigotard,  Charles  Lefebvre, 
Richard  Laxton,  Leon  Renault,  Madame  Alphonse 
Lavallee,  Mrs.  George  Paul,  Madame  Victor  Ver- 
dier,  Duke  ol  Edinburgh,  Rosieriste  Jacobs,  Avocat 
Duvivier.  There  were  but  three  collections  of 
velvety  crimson  sorts.  In  the  best  collection  were 
Horace  Vernet,  Reynolds  Ili.le.  Fisher  Holmes, 
Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Abel  Carriere,  Xavier 
Olibo,  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  A.  K.  Williams. 
Among  the  other  two  were  Prince  Arthur,  Jean 
Liabaud,  Dr.  Sewell,  Pierre  Netting,  Jean  Soupert, 


son  ;  Mad.  Marie  Roederer,  as  shown  a  poor  variety, 
bad  in  form  and  dull  in  colour;  Pride  of  Wal- 
tham, one  of  the  loveliest  of  new  Roses,  and  sure 
to  become  a  standard  variety  ;  Ernest  Prince,  very 
inferior;  Julia  Dymonier,  a  promising  sort,  of  a 
pale  rose-pink  ;  Mens.  Alfred  Dumesnil,  an  excel- 
lent flower  of  a  rich  crimson ;  Madame  Montet, 
one  of  the  best  of  blush-pink  varieties ;  Comte  de 
FlandrcF,  of  a  dull  plum-crimson  colour ;  Crown 
Prince,  similar,  bat  better  in  form  ;  and  Madame 
Pierre  Margery,  an  admirable  sort  in  every  re- 
spect, the  colour  being  a  pleasing  deep  rose-pink. 
The  other  collection  came  from  Messrs.  Paul,  of 
Cheshunt,  and  con.sisted  of  Hlrich  Brunner,  which 
we  have  alluded  to  several  times  this  season  as 
being  a  promising  sort ;  Prideof  Waltham,  Madame 
Montet,  White  Baroness,  unquestionably  one  of 
the  finest  white  Roses  known,  as  it  has  the  size 
and  other  excellent  qualities  of  the  pink  Baroness 
Rothschild  and  the  purity  of  such  as  Madame 
Lacharme ;    Comtesse  Adrienne  de  Germiny,  in 
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the  way  of  Marie  Baumanu,  and  quite  as 
bright  in  colour;  H616ne  Paul,  Violette 
Bouyer,  Guillaume  Guillemot,  George  Moreau, 
JIadame  Isaac  Perriere,  Mrs.  Jowitt,  an  admirable 
novelty,  and  Brightness  of  Cheshunt,  a  variety  of 
the  stamp  of  Duke  of  Teck,  and  others  of  that 
brilliantly-coloured  class  that  have  been  sent  out 
from  the  Cheshunt  Nurseries.  Its  colour  is  most 
vivid  and  the  form  is  excellent.  The  absence  of 
new  Tea  or  Noisette  varieties  in  these  collections 
was  somewhat  remarkable.  The  best  new  Rose 
(twelve  trusses),  not  in  commerce  previous  to  1880, 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  Paul,  Cheshunt,  who  had  a 
dozen  splendid  trusses  of  Pride  of  Waltham,  a 
Hybrid  Perpetual  sent  out  recently  by  Messrs. 
Wm.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross.  It  is  somewhat 
in  the  way  of  Comtesse  d'Oxford  ;  the  flowers  are 
large  and  full  and  of  great  substance.  The  grada- 
tion of  tint  is  lovely ;  the  outer  petals  are  pink, 
and  gradually  deepens  towards  the  centre  to  a 
splendid  rose-crimson.  It  was  shown  numerously 
throughout  the  exhibition — a  pretty  good  criterion 
of  its  worth.  Mr.  Bennett,  of  Shepperton,  ex- 
hibited several  of  his  new  seedling  Roses,  con- 
spicuous among  which  was  Her  Majesty,  of  which 
were  shown  some  two  dozen  splendid  blooms,  very 
large  and  of  excellent  colour.  There  were  also 
Princess  of  Wales,  a  lovely  Tea  variety,  with  blush 
pink  reflexing  petals ;  Heinrich  Schultheis,  the 
very  fine  Hybrid  Perpetual  certificated  at  South 
Kensington  a  short  time  since  ;  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
and  others,  including  one  to  which  a 

FiSST-CLASS  CERTIFICATE  Was  awarded.  This 
was  named  Mary  Bennett.  It  is  a  Hybrid  Tea  re- 
markable for  the  faultless  shape  of  the  bloom,  the 
substance  and  beauty  of  the  petals,  and  the  splen- 
dour of  the  deep,  yet  clear,  rose-pink  colour.  It 
was  thoroughly  deserving  of  the  distinction  ac- 
corded, and  it  was  the  only  Rose  certificated  on 
this  occasion. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 
July  10. 

The  exhibits  on  this  occasion  were  somewhat 
numerous,  and  included  several  newplants,  among 
which  the  following  were  awarded  first-class  cer- 
tificates : — 

LiLIUM    SZOVITZIANUM     PALLIDUM. — A     most 

distinct  and  beautiful  Lily,  differing  from  all  the 
forms  of  the  species  in  the  flowers  being  of  a  very 
pale  yellow  copiously  speckled  with  purple.  It 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Wilson,  Heatherbank, 
Wey bridge,  who  showed  the  ordinary  yellow  form 
for  comparison. 

NOTOSPAETIUM    CARMICHABLIiB.— A  singular, 

but  extremely  pretty  shrub  belonging  to  the  Pea 
family.  The  branches  are  leafless  and  Rush-like, 
and  bear  numerous  clusters  of  tiny  Pea-shaped 
flowers  of  a  deep  rosy  pink.  Numerous  cut  flower- 
ing twigs  of  it  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  and 
had  an  uncommonly  pretty  effect.  Native  of  New 
Zealand. 

LiLlUM  Bloomeeianum  ocellatum. — A  very 
handsome  variety  of  L.  Humboldti,  differing 
chiefly  from  the  type  in  the  large  turban-shaped 
flowers  being  of  a  deeper  yellow  and  profusely 
spotted  with  eye-like  dots  of  a  reddish  brown 
colour.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nur- 
sery, Tottenham. 

Cattle Y A  supeeba  splendens. —  A  really 
splendid  variety  remarkable  for  the  intensely  deep 
maroon-crimson  colouring  on  the  labellum,  which 
is  broader  than  ordinary.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are,  moreover,  of  a  much  deeper  hue  than  usual. 
A  fine  specimen  in  great  beauty  was  shown  by 
Mr.  Ebbage,  gardener  to  Mr.  Eookett,  Stamford 
Hill. 

Lobelia  Prima  Donna. — A  variety  of  the 
dwarf  bedding  (Erinus)  class,  and  a  most  distinct 
one  in  point  of  colour,  which  is  a  rich  plum- 
purple.  It  is  of  dwarf  compact  growth,  and  the 
dense  tufts  shown  were  smothered  with  blossoms. 
It  will  be  a  valuable  bedding  plant.  Exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Carter,  High  Holborn. 

MiLLA  BIPLORA. — A  rare  and  beautiful  Mexi- 
can bulbous  plant,  an  old  introduction,  but  seldom 
met  with,  especially  in  flower.  It  is  a  very  distinct 


looking  plant  with  grassy  foliage  and  tall  flower- 
stems  carrying  white  star-like  flowers  some  2  inches 
across  having  remarkably  long  slender  tubes. 
Shown  by  Mr.  Ware. 

Davallia  bbachycaepa. — A  bold,  yet  elegant. 
Hare's-foot  Fern,  reminding  one  of  Asplenium 
Fabianum.  The  fronds  are  long  and  wide, 
and  gracefully  reflexed  on  all  sides  of  the  plant, 
and  being  finely  divided  have  a  light  and  pleasing 
appearance.     Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Veitch. 

Begonia  Goliath. — A  double-flowered  tuberous 
variety  with  enormous  flowers,  the  largest  yet  seen 
in  this  country,  more  resembling  those  of  a  very 
double  Hollyhock  than  a  double  Begonia.  The 
blossoms  form  perfect  rosettes  some  i  inches 
across,  and  are  of  a  bright  cherry-crimson.  The 
habit  of  the  plant  is  dwarf,  and  bears  strong 
aflinity  as  regards  foliage  to  B.  Veitchi.  Shown 
by  Mr.  Bealby,  Roehampton. 

Lobelia  Swanley  Blue.— Considered  to  be 
an  improvement  on  the  hosts  of  blue  varieties  of 
bedding  Lobelias  now  in  gardens.  It  is  a  very 
compact  dwarf  grower,  the  dense  tufts  being 
masses  of  turquoise-blue  flowers.  Exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley. 

Nemophila  atomaria  ateo-ccerulea.  —  A 
variety  having  bright  azurean  blue  flowers  with 
white  centres,  encircled  by  a  zone  of  black — a 
combination  of  colours  having  an  extremely  pretty 
effect.  The  typical  form  of  this  half-hardy  annual 
has  whitish  flowers  ;  therefore  this  new  variety  is 
very  distinct.  It  is  dwarf  and  floriferous.  From 
Messrs.  Carter. 

Lobelia  Florrie  Wood. — Another  new  bed- 
ding variety  with  pure  white  flowers,  produced 
plentifully  on  dense  dwarf  tufts.  It  is  considered 
to  be  superior  to  all  the  older  white  varieties. 
Shown  by  Mr.  H.  James,  Castle  Nursery,  Lower 
Norwood. 

Oncidium  nigratum.— Not  a  showy,  but  a 
pretty  and  most  interesting  species,  introduced 
some  years  ago  from  British  Guiana,  but  still  a 
rarity  in  collections.  The  plant  bears  a  long,  slen- 
der, much-branched  flower-stem,  carrying  a  pro- 
fusion of  small  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  of 
which  are  white  heavily  barred  with  chestnut- 
brown,  while  the  crest  of  the  labellum  is  a  bright 
yellow.     Shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch. 

Pelargonium  Abel  Carrierb.— An  Ivy- 
leaved  variety,  with  perfectly  double  flowers 
produced  in  massive  trusses  and  of  a  glowing 
cherry-rose  colour.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  of  a 
beautiful  race  of  plants  which  are  only  beginning 
to  be  known  in  gardens.  From  Messrs.  Cannell 
&  Sons,  Swanley. 

A  group  of  well-flowered  specimens  of  Odonto- 
glossum  vexillarium  Klabochianum  was  shown  by 
Mr.  Vicary,  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  T.  Peacock,  Sud- 
bury House,  Hammersmith.  This  variety  is  re- 
markable for  the  deep  rosy  purple  colour  of  the 
blossoms,  which  are  smaller  than  the  ordinary 
form,  and,  what  is  most  important,  flowers  several 
weeks  later,  thereby  considerably  prolonging  the 
flowering  season  of  this  charming  Orchid.  From 
Mr.  Peacock's  garden  also  came  Agave  Shawi,  A. 
Vicaryi,  and  A.  Gauthieri— all  handsome  and  rare 
succulent  plants. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  Heatherbank,  Weybridge, 
exhibited  some  fine  specimens  of  Kfempfer's  Iris 
(alluded  to  on  p.  15)  besides  some  fine  flower- 
stems  of  the  hardy  Crinum  capense  and  a  few 
Lilies,  including  a  very  deep  red-crimson  variety 
of  L.  elegans,  L.  candidum,  and  the  rare  little 
L.  avenaceum,  one  of  the  most  diSicult  of  all 
Lilies  to  manage  successfully.  The  flowers  are 
turban  shaped,  red,  like  the  true  pomponium,  and 
copiously  spotted  with  black.  The  foliage  is  dis- 
posed  in  regular  whorls  on  the  slender  erect  stems. 
A  few  plants  besides  those  certificated  were 
shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  among  them  being  the 
following  :  A  very  fine  specimen  of  Lilium  aura- 
tum  platyphyllum,  a  new  variety  with  very  broad 
foliage  and  enormous  flowers,  with  wide  sepals 
and  petals  ;  L.  auratum  virginale,  the  rare  variety, 
having  pure  white  flowers,  except  the  golden  band 
down  the  middle  of  each  petal ;  AthyriumFilix- 
fcemina  kalothrix,  a  very  elegant  variety  of  the 


Lady  Fern,  with  finely  out  fronds;  Begonia 
lineata,  a  small  growing  plant  with  shield-like 
leaves  of  a  bronzy  green,  marked  with  silvery 
white  dots  ;  Escallonia  Philippiana,  a  pretty  hardy 
Chilian  shrub  of  dwarf,  dense  growth,  bearing  a 
profusion  of  small  white  blossoms ;  Masdevallia 
Carderi,  a  new  species  in  the  way  of  M.  Hout- 
teana  ;  and  Phahcnopsis  maculata,  a  pretty  small 
flowered,  but  not  a  very  showy  species.  Besides 
these  were  a  few  hardy  herbaceous  plants  and  an 
extremely  fine  collection  of  seedling  varieties  of 
Iris  Kajmpferi,  some  three  dozen  in  number,  in- 
cluding some  very  large  flowered  sorts,  and  repre- 
senting a  great  diversity  of  colour. 

From  the  Swanley  Nurseries,  Messrs.  Cannell 
&  Sons  exhibited  a  numerous  gathering  of  cut 
flowers  and  plants,  among  which  were  Campanula 
persicifolia  coronata  alba,  one  of  the  finest  of  all 
the  hardy  species ;  Achillea  Millefolium  rosea,  a 
variety  of  our  native  Milfoil  or  Yarrow,  having 
the  flowers  of  a  beautiful  rich  rosy  purple  instead 
of  white ;  Qinothera  speciosa,  a  lovely  Evening 
Primrose  with  large,  white  blossoms,  plentifully 
produced— one  of  the  finest  of  hardy  perennials  ; 
Petunia  Beautiful  Star,  with  flowers  prettily 
marked  with  star-like  stripes ;  Lobelia  Tait's 
White,  an  admirable  bedding  sort ;  and  a  double 
Tropasolum  named  Gloire  de  Bordeaux,  in  the  way 
of  the  older  Hermine  Grashoff.  Besides  these 
there  were  a  few  new  double  Ivy-leaved  Pelar- 
goniums named  Albert  Crousse,  Isidore  Fere),  and 
Mdme.  Boncbarlet,  all  beautiful  sorts,  and  im- 
provements on  older  kinds.  Among  a  fine  col- 
lection of  cut  spikes  of  Delphiniums,  also  from 
Swanley,  we  singled  out  the  following  named 
sorts  as  being  the  finest :  [Dick  Sand,  the  same  as 
certificated  a  fortnight  ago ;  Mdme.  Chate,  Sphere, 
C.  Glym  (light  blues),  Roland,  Hamlet,  Mdme.  H. 
Jacotot,  all  either  dark  blue  or  purple. 

A  grand  specimen  of  Lilium  giganteum  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Noble,  Sunningdale  Nursery,  Bag- 
shot.  The  spike  bore  sixteen  huge  blossoms  on  a 
stem  9  feet  or  10  feet  high  and  some  2  inches  in 
diameter.  The  same  exhibitor  also  had  out  blooms 
of  a  fine  new  dark  Rose  named  Duchess  of  Con- 
naught  and  a  large  gathering  of  spikes  of  the 
lovely  Spirtea  palmata,  which  seems  to  flourish 
uncommonly  well  in  Mr.  Noble's  nursery  planted 
in  a  moist  Rhododendron  soil  in  a  low,  cool  spot. 
It  was  a  great  treat  to  see  such  a  glorious  exhibi- 
tion of  this  plant. 

The  new  Mascarenhaisia  Curnowiana,  or  red 
climbing  Jasmine  of  Madagascar,  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton,  who  introduced 
it  a  short  time  ago,  and  to  whom  a  first-class  cer- 
tificate was  awarded  for  the  plant  by  the  society 
last  year.  It  was  fully  described  and  figured  in 
last  year's  Garden,  and  the  fine  specimen  shown 
on  this  occasion  fully  bore  out  our  predictions  that 
it  would  make  a  very  elegant  and  pretty  stove 
climber.  Messrs.  Low  also  showed  a  specimen  of 
Grammatophyllum  Ellisi  bearing  a  spike  carrying 
thirty-one  blossoms.  The  exhibitors  were  accorded 
a  cultural  commendation  for  this  fine  specimen 
Orchid. 

Some  new  double  Begonias  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Bealby,  Roehampton.  Besides  that  certificated 
were  Agnes  Sorel,  with  large  double  flowers  of  a 
light  rose-pink,  and  Rosamonde,  of  a  deep  rose 
colour.  Both  are  of  a  vigorous  dwarf  habit.  A 
beautiful  and  delicately-coloured  variety  of  Cat- 
tleya  Mendeli  was  shown  by  Mr.  H.  James,  Lower 
Norwood.  The  flowers  were  not  ISrge  ;  the  colour 
was  white,  delicately  washed  with  a  pale  mauve- 
pink,  and  with  a  dash  of  yellow  in  the  throat.  The 
flowers  were  also  sweetly  scented.  It  was  named 
rosea  odorata. 

A  collection  of  tuberous-rooted  Regonias,  in- 
cluding several  new  seedling  varieties,  was  shown 
by  Mr.  Barron,  from  the  Society's  garden  at  Chis- 
wick,  besides  a  full  collection  of  the  varieties  of 
Achimenes,  numbering  several  dozen  varieties.  A 
collection  of  Sweet  Peas  was  also  shown  from 
Chiswick,  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  another 
column. 

The  chief  attraction  of  the  meeting  was  another 
extensive  collection  of  cut  hardy  flowers,  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Ware,   Hale   Farm  Nursery,  Tottenham, 
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who  was  awarded  a  silver  Banksian  medal. 
This  collection  was  unquestionably  the  finest  that 
has  been  shown  in  this  or  any  other  season,  and 
admirably  and  plainly  revealed  what  a  wealth  of 
beauty  may  be  had  in  the  flower  garden  in  mid- 
summer without  having  recourse  to  tender  plants. 
Fkuit  and  vegetables  were  not  numerous, 
Melons  being  the  chief  among  the  fruits.  Mr. 
Gilbert,  of  Burghley,  sent  a  couple  of  fruits  of 
his  new  green-fleshed  seedling'calledBurghley  Pet, 
for  which  he  received  a  first-class  certificate  last 
season.  The  committee  confirmed  the  certificate, 
and  were  of  opinion  that  the  Melon  fully  main- 
tained its  character.  Mr.  Carmichael,  gardener  to 
Mr.  Oakes,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  showed  a  seedling 
called  Captain  Larks,  a  large  oval-shaped  and 
netted  fruit  with  reddish  and  verj'  thick  flesh  of 
delicious  flavour.  Mr.  Herrin,  ChalEont  Park,  Ger- 
rard's  Cross,  sent  a  fine  example  of  his  new  seedling 
named  Chalfont  Favourite,  a  green-fleshed  fruit, 
said  to  be  a  cross  between  Victory  of  liath  and  a  scar- 
let-fleshed seedling.  A  large  oval-shaped  variety 
named  Graaf  Eeinette  was  shown  by  Mr.  Kobert 
Veitch,  of  Exeter.  Mr.  Carmichael  received  a  cul- 
tural commendation  for  a  very  fine  dish  of  Belle- 
garde  Peaches,  all  large  and  well  coloured  fruits. 
A  dish  of  seedling  Strawberries  was  shown  by  Mr. 
Fitt,  Cassiobury  Park,  Watford.  The  fruits  were 
large  and  of  an  intensely  deep  colour,  quite  dis- 
tinct from  any  ordinary  variety.  The  committee 
were  of  opinion  that  the  variety  was  identical 
with  the  old  Empress  Eugenie ;  the  flavour  was 
poor.  There  were  other  seedling  Strawberries  and 
Raspberries  shown,  but  were  not  commented  upon 
by  the  committee.  A  large,  many-crowned  Pine- 
Apple  was  shown  by  Mr.  Nicholas,  of  South 
Moltou.  Mr.  Bloxholm,  Brickhill  Manor,  Bucks, 
exhibited  some  fine  examples  of  Veitch's  Superb 
White  Cos  Lettuce,  for  which  he  received  a  vote 
of  thanks.  A  remarkably  fine  and  extensive  col- 
lection of  Cabbage  Lettuces,  numbering  some 
thirty  varieties,  three  or  four  heads  of  each,  was 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  from  their  seed 
grounds.  Middle  Green,  Slough.  This  assortment, 
we  imagine,  represented  every  sort  of  Cabbage 
Lettuce  known.  It  showed  plainly  how  nearly 
alike  fully  one-half  of  the  varieties  are,  at  least 
in  appearance,  and  with  most  of  the  others  there 
appeared  to  be  a  distinction  without  a  difference. 


NOTES  AND  EEADINGS. 


Asparagus  critics. — PimcJi's  street-vendor's 
reply  to  the  boy  who  complained  that  his 
dainties  had  made  him  ill  was,  "  Te  arn't  accus- 
tomed to  'igh  livin',"  and  a  similar  explanation  of 
the  note  on  Asparagus  in  the  Chmnide  a  couple 
of  weeks  back  suggested  itself  at  the  time  I  read 
it.  The  author  of  the  note  does  not  appear  to  be 
either  an  eater  or  grower  of  Asparagus,  but  wanted 
to  say  something  about  those  prizes,  and  to  do 
this,  under  the  circumstances,  in  a  deft  manner 
and  without  exposing  himself  was  a  ticklish  task. 
It  is  no  condition  of  the  prizes  offered  that  the 
growers  were  to  "  heap  soil  upon  Asparagus 
plants  "  in  the  way  mentioned,  but  the  hint  comes 
queerly  from  the  editorial  columns  of  a  contem- 
porary whose  editor,  in  that  extremely  rare  "  epitome 
of  gardening,''  says  some  soil  or  manure  should  be 
heaped  on  annually,  that  being  about  the  only 
cultural  fragment  epitomised  !  If  we  wished  to 
guess  at  the  re»l  author  of  the  paragraph,  we 
should  say  he  is  not  in  the  Asparagus  line  at  all, 
and  that  he  kept  one  pen  for  your  contemporary, 
another  for  other  papers,  and  a  third  for  private 
correspondence. 

* 

Floeists  andtheib  foibles.— I  cannot  allow 
the  Eev.  Mr.  Tymons  to  close  this  little  contro- 
versy in  the  assumption  that  his  questions  are  un- 
answerable ;  but  it  was  necessary,  before  comply- 
ing with  his  demands,  that  he  should  first  tell  us 
to  what  section  of  florists  he  belonged,  to  prevent 
him  begging  the  question  afterwards,  for  it 
is  clear  his  notions  are  rather  elastic  on  that 
point.  Since  he  declines  to  do  this  or  comply 
with  the  first  essential  in  fair  discussion  I  am 


compelled  to  class  him  with  the  florist  proper,  in 
whom  he  interested  himself  at  the  outset,  but 
whom  he  calls  "  the  person ''  now.  First  of  all,  as 
Mr.  Tymons  poses  as  a  fair  and  logical  critic,  may  I 
ask  him  if  he  recast  my  statement  (p.  445)  in 
order  that  he  might  frame  his  questions  accord- 
ingly ?  and  if  not,  why  did  he  not  quote  me  as  I 
wrote  it,  which  would  have  been  the  proper  and 
easiest  course  ?  At  p.  595  he  puts  these  words  be- 
tween inverted  commas  as  mine,  but  which  are 
not  mine :  "  None  of  the  races  of  popular  hardy 
flowers  made  any  great  strides  in  improvement 
until  they  were  taken  out  of  the  florists'  hands." 
This  way  of  putting  it  enables  him  to  "  demand  a 
detailed  list,"  &c. ;  but  my  words  were  ;  "  It  was 
only  when  the  ivorli  was  taken  out  of  their  hands 
and  conducted  on  broader  lines  that  any  great 
strides  in  improvement  were  made,"  and  this  I 
reiterate. 

* 

The  woek  taken  fkom  the  florists  was 
the  work  not  of  cultivating  a  few  special  subjects 
on  special  lines,  holding  special  shows,  hedged 
round  by  special  rules,  but  the  work  of  raising,  im- 
proving, and  distributing  pretty  and  useful  garden 
flowers  without  any  regard  to  the  florist '  ■  standards  " 
and  "  laws,"  and  with  which  such  things  as  pins, 
thrums,  pips,  paste,  &c.,  had  nothing  to  do, 
which  did  not  require  the  aid  of  tweezers,  dressers, 
gum,  or  any  assistance  of  that  kind.  What 
are  the  flowers  that  have  been  taken  out  of  the 
florists'  hands,  or  rather,  what  are  they  that  the 
"  florist  proper  "  has  not  given  ?  If  we  take  up 
his  own  books  and  lists  on  the  subject,  it  cannot 
but  strike  the  reader  that  the  whole  world  of  gar- 
den flowers  almost  are  outside  of  them, for  florists' 
flowers,  according  to  their  own  reckoning,  make  a 
short  list  indeed,  and  it  is  only  a  few  of 
these  they  seem  to  spend  their  time  amongst. 
If  Mr.  Tymons  will  turn  to  Mr.  Douglas's  book  on 
"Florists'  Flowers "  he  will  find  the  most  recent 
lists  include  only  about  fifteen  species  and  varie- 
ties !  The  author  of  "  Hardy  Florists'  Flowers  " 
ought  to  know,  and,  according  to  him,  these  fifteen 
sorts  constitute  the  whole  floral  system  in  which 
the  florist  revolves  during  his  lifetime.  The 
author  of  the  book,  in  his  preface,  describes  these 
few  subjects  as  "  the  plants  popularly  designated 
as  ''  florists'  flowers,"  and  the  writer  of  the  intro- 
duction—another florist,  the  Eev.  Francis  D. 
Horner — clearlj'  distinguishes  florists  from  all 
other  gardeners  and  cultivators  when  he  expresses 
the  wish  that  "  florists  were  again  as  numerous 
and  as  strong  a  body  as  to  have  some  periodic 
work  all  their  own  wherein  to  record  experiences," 
kc,  from  which  I  infer  they  are  but  poorly  repre- 
sented among  modern  horticulturists  and  raisers 
of  garden  flowers  who  fill  modern  gardening 
papers. 

Outside  of  florists'  lists  are  Violas,  Primroses  in 
endless  variety.  Polyanthus,  border  Auriculas,  Pinks, 
single  Dahlias,  Geraniums,  Begonias,  Potentillas, 
East  Lothian  Stocks,  Delphiniums,  Asters.  Mar- 
guerites, Iris,  Pajonies,  Forget-me-nots,  Lilies, 
Anemones,  Verbenas,  Daffodils,  Lobelias,  Helio- 
tropes, Salvias,  Amaryllids,  Cyclamens,  Lupines, 
Candytufts — in  short,  nearly  all  the  popular 
hardy  flowers  we  possess  which  have  either  been  in- 
troduced or  improved  by  those  who  are  not  "florists 
proper.''  My  case  is  proved  by  the  history  of  the 
Carnation  and  Pink  alone.  So  long  as  they  were  in 
the  hands  of  tlie  florists,  i.e.,  those  who  professed 
to  grow  them  with  special  care  and  laid  down 
rules  to  regulate  their  form,  the  public  and  the 
gardeners  were  cut  off,  so  to  say,  from  these  noble 
flowers.  No  one  would  fail  to  see  a  certain  degree 
of  merit  in  a  number  of  men  devoting  themselves 
to  the  culture  of  a  flower  like  the  Carnation,  and 
setting  up  rules  according  to  their  lights.  But  we 
have  to  consider  the  question  from  the  human 
standpoint,  and  to  see  what  harm  as  well  as  good 
these  people  did.  It  is  a  matter  within  the  know- 
ledge of  anyone  who  has  observed  the  state  of  our 
gardens,  that  so  long  as  the  florist's  notion  of  a 
Carnation  obtained,  the  plant  was  not  in  general 
cultivation  at  all  !  It  was  too  fearful  a  business 
for  the  general  gardener  with  his  many  cares  to 


face  the  ordeal  of  compost,  pot,  stick,  frame,  choice 
bed,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  He  did  it  occasionally 
by  special  encouragement  from  his  master,  but 
the  matter  was  really  outside  of  the  public  and 
general  gardening  sympathies.  People  never 
doubted  in  early  days  that  the  florists  were  right 
in  their  notions  of  form  and  their  flattening  and 
smoothing  out  of  the  petals ;  thej'  simply  kept 
"  out  of  it,"  finding  the  play  not  worth  the  candle. 
* 

But  by-and-by,  however,  among  the  many  here- 
sies propounded  by  The  Gaeden  was  this  :  That 
the  cherished  form  of  the  florist  was  in  itself  ugly  as 
compared  with  the  natural  forms  which  the  flowers 
assume  themselves  !  This  was  the  artist's  and  the 
human  point  of  view.  The  form  produced  with  such 
painful  care  was  declared  poor  compared  with  the 
bold  forms  which  flowers  assume  themselves  in  a 
good  border,  with  their  fine  play  of  light  and 
shade  in  the  broken  surface.  Seeing  a  change  in 
public  taste,  some  of  our  best  nurserymen,  such 
as  Messrs.  Veitch,  liave  begun,  even  in  London,  to 
pay  attention  to  the  Carnation  as  a  border  flower, 
selecting  the  hardiest  and  most  vigorous  forms 
with  good  bold  flowers.  Border  Pinks,  too,  are  taken 
up  and  well  grown  by  others,  and  one  may  now 
see  a  garden  embellished  with  handsome  and 
fragrant  Pinks  in  summer  as  beds,  edgings,  and 
groups,  coming  in  also  admirably  for  the  house. 
It  is  surely  clear,  from  signs  such  as  these,  that  we 
have  outgrown  the  florist  and  his  notions.  He  is, 
in  fact,  almost  "  out  of  collar,"  large  as  are  the 
paper  collars  for  each  Carnation  flower  put  up 
by  Messrs.  Douglas,  Dodwell,  and  other  rigid 
florists.  Each  flower  at  their  shows  is  set  in  a 
piece  of  cardboard,  while  no  attention  is  paid  to 
the  flowers  the  public  really  want,  and  which  can 
be  grown  without  the  florist's  science.  I  am  glad 
we  have  lived  to  see  beyond  this ;  grateful  that, 
among  the  endowments  which  scientific  and  other 
busybodies  have  persuaded  the  State  to  support 
with  its  money  or  house  in  its  public  buildings, 
there  is  not  a  society  of  florists  established  at 
Burlington  House,  spreading  false  and  foolish 
notions  of  colour  and  form  in  flowers. 

Peregeine. 


Fruit  Garden. 


MARKET  FRUITS  AND  MARKET  PRICES. 

Is  it  a  fact  that  hard,  uneatable  Peaches  are  sent 
and  sold  in  English  markets  1  If  any  person  ever 
made  such  a  mistake  as  to  supply  such  fruit,  it  is 
one  they  would  not  be  likely  to  repeat,  as  the 
price  returned  would  soon  teach  them  that  such 
fruit  would  not  pay.  We  all  know  there  are  cer- 
tain kinds  of  Peaches,  Grapes,  and  Strawberries 
that  are  much  more  in  favour  with  growers  than 
others,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  travel 
better  and  keep  longer,  and,  therefore,  in  cultivat- 
ing such,  growers  only  study  their  own  interest. 
I  have  been  to  Covent  Garden  and  others  of  the 
principal  English  markets  many  times,  and  what  I 
have  seen  in  the  way  of  fruit  and  vegetables  has 
been  of  the  best.  Indeed,  I  should  be  very  glad 
if  I  always  had  them  as  good.  I  was  through  the 
centre  row  of  Covent  Garden  about  a  month  back, 
and  the  Peaches,  Grapes,  and  Strawberries  dis- 
played there  were  superb ;  Peaches  highly  co- 
loured, fully  ripe,  and  packed  in  silver  paper  and 
Moss  in  single  layers  in  shallow  boxes  were 
with.:>ut  spot  or  blemish,  and.  Grapes  seemed 
to  have  travelled  equally  well,  lying  in  and 
tied  to  the  sides  of  cross-handled  baskets, 
with  only  a  little  Moss  covered  with  soft  paper 
.and  a  piece  of  stout  brown  paper  tied  over  the 
tops.  No  doubt  the  handles  were  a  great  protec- 
tion to  the  Grapes,  as  the  baskets  would  be  sure  to 
be  kept  that  side  up  instead  of  being  pitched  about 
anyhow  in  transit,  as  is  too  often  the  case  with 
goods  sent  by  rail.  I  know  a  grower  who  caiTies 
his  Peaches  up  to  town  with  him,  and  he  assured 
me  that  he  was  making  half-a-crowu  each  of  them 
through  a  salesman,  a  fact  which  shows  that  good 
fruit  fetches  a  good  price.  The  sorts  of  Straw- 
berries best  suited  for  market  work  are  John 
Powell,  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  President, 
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and  British  Queen.  These  are  all  firm  in  the 
flesh,  good  croppers,  excellent  in  quality,  and 
tempting  in  appearance,  all  properties  that  take 
with  the  public.  J.  S. 


PEACHES  AND  APRICOTS  OUTDOORS. 
As  regards  vigour  and  hardiness,  small-flowered 
Peaches  are,  I  think,  more  trustworthy  than  those 
of  the  Noblesse  type  and  otliers  having  large 
flowers ;  the  small  liowers,  as  a  rule,  set  more 
freely  and  escape  injury  from  cold  better  than 
large  ones.  I  have  long  been  of  opinion  that 
heavy,  elaborate  coverings,  unless  they  can  be 
lifted  ofE  during  the  day,  are  of  very  little  use  in 
preserving  the  crops,  and  they  may,  by  keepirg 
light  and  air  from  the  tree,  do  serious  injury. 
By  way  of  experiment,  I  have,  for  a  good  many 
years  past,  left  one  or  more  trees  unprotected,  and 
the  result  has  been,  at  least,  equal  to  the  most 
elaborate  protection.  I  am  not  saying  this  to  de- 
ter anyone  from  using  protection,  though  certainly 
there  are  grave  doubts  in  my  mind  as  to  the 
value  of  the  protection  which  excludes  light 
and  a  free  circulation  of  air.  What,  I  think, 
we  want  is  a  race  of  small-flowered  hardy 
Peaches  which  will  bear  a  low  temperature, 
and  which  under  good  treatment,  such  as  spreading 
out  the  wood  thinly  on  the  wall  or  trellis  and 
keeping  down  insects,  will  ripen  their  shoots  well 
and  bear  strong  blossoms.  It  would  be  a  great 
benefit  to  fruit  growers  if  someone  with  plenty  of 
wall  space  would  get  together  all  the  known  varie- 
ties of  Peaches  obtainable  and  grow  them  well, 
but  give  them  no  protection  beyond  that  of  the 
simplest  kind — such  as  a  few  light  feathery 
branches  of  Yew,  with  an  old  fishing-net  thrown 
over  them,  to  keep  the  wind  from  dislodging 
ttiem.  By  this  means  some  data  might  be  ob- 
tained as  to  the  right  kinds  to  plant.  I  look  upon 
the  Peach  as  being  hardier  than  the  Apricot  ;  and 
if  the  trees  were  kept  clean  and  the  wood  thin, 
the  Peach  would  not  often  fail  to  b5ar.  The  white 
flowers  of  the  Apricot  are  more  tender  than  those 
of  the  Peach  ;  they  expand  earlier  in  the  season, 
and,  taking  the  average  of  years  into  ac- 
count, they  are  exposed  to  a  lower  temperature. 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  Apricot  trees  so 
thin  of  fruits  as  they  are  this  year.  Those  who 
covered  heavily  are  just  in  the'  same  position  as 
those  who  left  them  exposed.  This  is  not  all  due 
to  the  severity  of  the  weather  at  blossoming  time; 
doubtless  a  good  deal  of  the  scarcity  is  owing  to 
that  cause,  but  a  series  of  bad  years  have  been 
against  us.  The  summers  have  been  in  a  great 
measure  sunless,  and  these  Eastern  fruit  trees 
want  sunshine  to  grow  in  and  to  ripen  their  wood 
if  they  are  to  carry  healthy  blossoms,  which  alone 
can  produce  first-class  fruits.  Peaches  are  a  heavy 
crop  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  the  trees  are 
healthy  and  clean,  thanks  in  a  great  degree  to  the 
early  use  of  tobacco  powder.  The  Peaches,  flower- 
ing later  than  Apricots,  escaped,  and  set  a  very  full 
crop.  The  young  wood  should  now  have  its 
final  thinning,  and  be  nailed  or  tied  in  close  to  the 
wall.  I  do  not  think  every  inch  of  wall  surface 
need  be  covered  with  foliage  ;  so  much  young  wood 
is  not  needed  for  a  crop ;  and  when  the  warm  rays 
of  the  sun  can  reach  through  to  the  wall,  warmth 
is  generated  at  the  back  of  the  branches,  which 
greatly  aids  the  ripening  of  the  wood. 

E.  Hobday. 


G-ro-wing   Stra'wberries   in    pits   and 

frames. — Referring  to  this  subject,  Mr.  Douglas 
says  (p.  4),  "  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  good  fruits 
cannot  be  grown  on  plants  planted  out  in  pits  and 
frames.''  Further  on  he  says,  "may  I  ask  '  J.  C.  C 
if  he  really  has  been  successful  in  cultivating 
Strawberries  in  that  way  ?"  To  simply  answer  the 
question  in  the  affirmative  would  hardly  be  so 
satisfactory  as  to  give  independent  testimony.  I 
therefore  refer  him  for  the  answer  to  Mr.  Page, 
who  was  at  one  time,  if  not  now,  gardener  at 
Coombe  House,  Croydon.  Under  his  care  I  have  seen 
such  crops  of  ripe  Strawberries  in  May,  grown 
under  the  system  described,  as  would,  I  feel  sure, 
please  even  Mr.  Douglas.    I  think,  however,  that 


Mr.  Douglas  might  have  tried  the  plan  before  he 
endeavoured  to  make  it  appear  doubtful.  I  say 
this  in  the  interest  of  those  who  are  not  in  the 
same  position  as  Mr.  Douglas  and  myself  as  re- 
gards growing  Strawberries  in  pots. — J.  C.  C. 

Thinning  the  Apple  crop. — The  recent 
rains  have  come  at  an  opportune  moment  for  the 
Apple  crop,  which  this  year  is  generally  a  bounti- 
ful one.  Where  very  heavy,  and  the  trees  of  a 
manageable  size,  the  inferior  fruits  should  be 
taken  ofl:,  as  one  good  developed  Apple  is  of  more 
value  in  a  commercial  point  of  view  than  two  or 
three  inferior  ones.  Indeed,  inferior  Apples  in 
good  Apple  seasons  are  almost  valueless.  To  thin 
the  fruit  on  large  orchard  trees  will  probably  be 
impossible,  but  a  good  deal  may  be  done  by  mulch- 
ing and  using  liquid  manure  to  enable  the  trees 
to  swell  their  fruits  to  a  good  and  useful  size  with- 
out unduly  distressing  the  trees,  a  result  certainly 
worth  an  effort  to  secure,  especially  in  the  case  of 
the  late  keeping  fruits.— E.  Hobday. 


NOTES  FROM  HECIIFIELD. 

Pegging  down  Dahlias. — That  we  may  not 
be  quite  out  of  the  fashion,  we  have  this  season 
planted  the  single  varieties  of  Dahlias  in  large 
numbers,  and  instead  of  staking  them  they  are 
being  pegged  down,  a  plan  which  by  way  of  ex- 
periment we  tried  on  a  few  plants  last  year,  and, 
being  considered  successful,  the  same  plan  is  now 
being  practised  on  a  larger  scale.  Thecentral  plants 
are  staked,  the  next  ones  pegged,  not  close  to  the 
ground,  but  the  outer  plants  as  close  as  possible, 
and  thus  circular  beds  present  a  pyramidal  or 
cone-like  aspect.  The  merits  of  thus  treating 
Dahlias  are  that  the  ground  gets  quickly  covered, 
and  the  various  colours  intermixed  have  a  far 
more  pleasing  effect  than  if  each  variety  was  kept 
closely  bunched  to  its  own  stake.  The  thought 
has  just  occurred  to  me  that  another  of  the  just 
now  fashionable  plants  might  well  be  associated 
with  single  Dahlias,  namely,  Sunflowers,  particu- 
larly the  dwarf  double  varieties,  to  serve  as  stan- 
dards amongst  the  pegged-down  Dahlias. 

Beds  op  Wigandias,  Castoe-oils,  and  simi- 
LAE  PLANTS. — In  order  to  get  the  greatest  amount 
of  growth  in  the  shortest  time,  we  are  now  mulch- 
ing beds  of  these  with  about  3  inches  in  thickness 
of  cow  manure,  and  in  order  to  hide  its  unsightli- 
ness,  as  well  as  to  keep  birds  from  pulUng  it 
about,  a  covering  of  Cocoa  fibre  refuse  is  spread 
over  the  manure.  Previous  to  applying  the  mulch- 
ing, each  plant  was  staked,  so  that  these  beds  will 
now  need  but  little,  if  any,  further  attention  all 
the  season.  Other  beds,  such  as  those  of  Cannas 
and  Solanums,  are  mulched,  if  one  may  so  use  the 
term,  with  live  plants  consisting  of  Gnaphalium 
lanatum,  Coleus,  Sedums,  and  Mesembryanthe- 
mums,  and  these  now  need  pinching,  pegging,  or 
pressing  out,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"  Caepbt  beds." — These  are  seldom  spoken  of 
in  The  Gaedbn  except  by  way  of  ridicule,  and  I 
will  not  provoke  you,  Mr.  Editor,  further  than  to 
say  that  I  only  use  the  term  "  carpet  "  for  want  of 
a  better  word,  as  personally  I  have  quite  as  strong 
an  objection  to  carpet  bedding  as  yourself — that 
is,  when  it  really  is  as  flat  as  a  carpet.  This  style 
of  planting  I  cannot  like,  and  will  not  do  it ;  and 
though  I  have  no  hope  of  your  conversion  to  even 
my  notions  on  carpet  bedding,  1  think  you  will 
admit  that  they  are  a  great  improvement  on  what 
is  generally  known  as  such.  Our  terrace  garden 
is  a  geometrical  one,  and  so  we  think  the  general 
treatment  should  be  the  same  ;  hence  our  so-called 
carpet  beds  are  geometrical  in  design.  But  here 
the  carpet  ends,  as  over  the  entire  design  we  have 
either  standard  plants  or  blocks  of  tall-growing 
plants  side  by  side  with  dwarfer  kinds ;  and  so 
treated  the  most  formal  design  does  not  present 
an  objectionably  formal  appearance.  These  stan- 
dard plants  are  now  being  given  the  necessary 
supports  to  keep  them  upright,  and  the  blocks  of 
tall  jjlants  are  being  kept  within  bounds  of  the  pat- 
tern by  pinching,  whilst  low-growing  groundwork 
plants  that  do  not  yet  cover  the  surface  are  being 
spread  out  by  pressure  with  the  fingers,  and  Her- 1 


niaria,  Mentha,  and  others  are  clipped  with  sheep 
shears.  We  have  this  season  used  Sedum  acre 
elegans  variegatum  largely  as  a  groundwork,  and 
grand  it  looks  ;  its  creamy  white  appearance  har- 
monises perfectly  with  all  the  varieties  of  Alter- 
nantheras. 

SpiEiEAS.— At  the  present  moment  nothing  in 
the  hardy  plant  beds  equals  these  for  elegance  and 
showiness.  S.  Aruncus  is  a  gem  of  the  first  water  ; 
we  have  plants  of  it  from  i  feet  to  5  feet  high, 
covered  with  long  feathery  and  drooping  spikes  of 
white  flowers.  S.  venusta  makes  a  capital  com- 
panion plant  ;  this  also  is  quite  i  feet  in  height, 
but  the  flower-spikes  are  more  upright,  and  the 
flowers  a  rich  rosy  pink.  S.  palmata  and  S.  Filipen- 
dula  fl.-pl.are  also  now  in  magnificent  bloom,  and 
should  be  in  every  collection  of  hardy  perennials. 
Our  plants  are  growing  in  light,  but  deep  loam 
that  has  been  well  manured  ;  they  are  exposed  to 
full  sunshine,  and  they  evidently  like  their  quar- 
ters, though  the  general  impression  is  that  they 
are  shade  and  moisture-loving  plants. 

Clipping  Box  edgings. — We  always  defer  the 
doing  of  this  work  till  the  edgings  get  so  untidy 
that,  for  our  own  credit's  sake,  it  can  be  deferred 
no  longer,  the  reason  being  that  if  left  till  well 
into  July  once  cutting  serves  the  whole  year.  This 
year  the  growth  has  been  more'profuse  than  usual, 
and  we  have  just  completed  the  cutting,  but 
having  been  done  so  early  we  shall,  a  month  or 
five  weeks  hence,  have  to  give  them  another  trim 
up.  Is  it  generally  known  that  defective  parts  can 
at  any  season  be  mended  by  putting  in  cuttings 
of  the  tree  Box?— of  course  they  must  be  kept 
well  supplied  with  water. 

Japanese  Cypeesses. — These  are  not  yet  ap- 
preciated, or  at  all  events  not  so  generally  used 
for  ornamental  purposes  as  their  merits  warrant. 
We  have  the  varieties  Retinospora  pisifera  and  R. 
pisifera  aurea  alternated  in  two  long  borders,  the 
groundwork  for  'the  green  variety  being  Sedum 
acre  elegans  variegatum,  and  for  the  golden  kind 
Herniaria  glabra,  the  panels  between  each  plant 
being  filled  in  with  Alternantheras,  variegated 
Mesembryanthemums,  and  tricolor  Pelargoniums, 
and  each  border  is  backed  up  with  a  mixture  of 
Pelargoniums,  Violas,  Marguerites,  Heliotropes, 
Sedum  spectabile,  and  single  Dahlias.  I  need 
scarcely  add  that  the  Cypresses  are  the  con- 
spicuous feature,  and  produce  an  effect  infinitely 
superior  to  any  that  could  possibly  be  produced 
were  only  ordinary  bedding  plants  employed. 
The  shrubs  are  kept  in  compact  form  by  lightly 
clipping  out  the  points  of  the  new  growths  twice 
during  the  season ;  they  should  be  clipped  now 
and  a  second  time  about  the  middle  of  August. 
W.   WiLDSMTH. 


UOTES   or  THE  WEEK. 

appointments  foe  the  week. 

19._Eveniiig  Fete  in  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society's  C;  r- 
deiis,  Chiswict. 
Aberdeen  Annual  Summer  Show. 
21.— Manchester  Eose  Show  at  Botanic  Garden. 


Botanical  Magazine. — An  index  to  the  first 
100  volumes  of  the  Botanical  Magazine  has  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  E.  Tonks,  of  Birmingham. 

MUSHEOOM  CULTUEB  :  ITS  EXTENSION  AND  IM- 
PEOVEMENT.— One  of  the  country  series  of  farm, 
garden,  and  rural  books  for  general  use,  produced 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  Robinson,  has  just 
been  published  by  Messrs.  Routledge. 

A  NEW  PUBLIC  PABK  has  just  been  opened  at 
West  Hartlepool.  It  is  known  as  the  Ward- Jackson 
Memorial  Park,  the  land  (about  17  acres)  having 
been  bought  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Mr.  Ralph 
Ward- Jackson,  to  whom  much  of  the  development 
of  the  thriving  young  town  of  West  Hartlepool  is 
due. 

Peoposbd  National  School  of  Foeestey.— 
A  meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  proposed 
International  Forestry  Exhibition  was  held  on  the 
20th  ult.  in  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Cleghorn  presiding. 
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Mr.  R.  Hutchison,  Carlowrie,  reported  that,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  request  forwarded  to  them,  a  very 
large  number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  had 
kindly  consented  to  become  patrons  of  the  exhibi- 
tion. He  proceeded  to  say  that  the  object  of  the 
show  proposed  to  be  held  in  Edinburgli  next  year 
was  to  endeavour  to  make  it  the  starting-point  of 
a  national  school  of  forestry,  an  institution  which 
this  country  very  much  required.  At  present  stu- 
dents intended  for  worli  in  India  had  to  proceed 
to  schools  on  the  Continent  for  instruction,  whereas 
there  was  ample  scope  for  study  at  home.  There 
could,  he  thought,  be  no  more  fitting  occasion  tlian 
the  year  in  which  Edinburgh  celebrated  her  ter- 
centenary for  the  holding  of  a  great  exhibition, 
and  thus  bring  before  the  notice  of  the  public  the 
wealth  of  our  forest  products.  The  authorities  of 
Edinburgh  were  anxious  to  have  the  arboretum  at 
the  Botanic  Gardens  put  in  a  thoroughly  equipped 
condition,  and  there  was  no  way  in  which  this 
could  be  better  advanced  than  by  the  holding  of 
such  an  exhibition.  Already  a  guarantee  fund  of 
£7C0  had  been  subscribed.  The  Marquis  of  Lo 
thian  was  elected  chairman,  and  a  small  committee 
was  appointed  to  select  tlie  executive  committee. 
Sea  Eagle  Peach.— Of  this  variety,  Messrs. 
Rivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  showed  some  wonder- 
fully fine  examples  at  the  Crystal  Palace  show  last 
Saturday.  It  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  Peaches, 
somewliat  in  the  way  of  Princess  of  Wales,  another 
of  tlie  Sawbridgeworth  seedlings,  also  shown  finely 
by  Messrs.  Rivers.  The  Sea  Eagle  is  very  large, 
somewhat  pale  in  colour,  of  high  flavour,  and  un- 
questionably one  of  the  best  Peaches  now  grown. 
It  is  finding  favour  everywhere,  and  some  of  the 
best  fruit  growers  esteem  it  highly.  Another  large 
Peach  shown  from  Sawbridgeworth  was  the  Nec- 
tarine Peach,  said  to  be  a  first-rate  late  variety. 
It  has  a  smooth  Nectarine-like  skin,  and  colours 
highly. 

Chambee's  English,  French,  and  German 
Dictionary  (John  Murray:  Albemarle  Street) 
is  a  valuable  little  book  well  suited  for  travellers 
It  comprises  in  parallel  columns,  in  the  English, 
French,  and  German  languages  respectively,  a 
selection  of  words  likely  to  be  useful  to  tourists. 
It  consists  of  724  pages,  yet  they  have  been  com- 
pressed into  a  sufficiently  small  volume  (6  inches 
by  :i  inche;  and  1  inch  thick)  to  be  easily  carried 
in  the  pocket. 

Select  Cherries. — At  the  Crystal  Palace,  on 
Saturday  last,  iUessrs.  Rivers  exhibited  a  collec- 
tion of  Cherries  from  their  houses  .as  fine  as  Cher- 
ries could  possibly  be  produced,  being  large,  even 
sized,  and  of  high  colour.  Than  these  it  would 
be  difficult  to  make  a  better  selection.  Of  Bigar- 
reaus  there  were  Jaboulay,  Napoleon  (now  well 
known),  Gros  Cocuret  de  Schreken,  and  Ludwigs. 
Of  others  tlaere  were  Black  Hawk  (a  first-rate 
sort)  ;  Bedford  Prolific,  in  the  way  of  Black  Tar- 
tarian ;  Emperor  Francis  (a  fine  late  sort),  Geante 
d'Hedelfinghen,  and  Early  Rivers,  a  black,  very 
hardy  kind,  a  seedling  from  Early  Purple  Guigne. 
These  formed  a  most  attractive  and  tempting  dis- 
play. 


LAW. 

RATING  GREENHOUSES. 

^Y.  Paul  &  Son  t:  Edmonton  Union.— This 
was  an  appeal  by  Messrs.  W.  Paul  lic  Son,  of  AVal- 
tham  Cross,  against  their  new  assessment  by  the 
Edmonton  Union.  They  were  in  ISSl  assessed  at 
£180  (i'16.5  rateable),  and  this  year,  although 
there  had  been  no  addition  made  to  the  property, 
the  assessment  had  been  raised  to  £31.5,  conse- 
quent on  a  revaluation  of  the  greenhouses  by  the 
union. 

Mr.  Douglas  Walker  was  for  the  appellants,  and 
Mr.  Castle  was  specially  retained  for  the  respon- 
dents. 

Mr.  Walker  pointed  out  that  in  the  new  valua- 
tion Mr.  Paul's  land  had  been  put  up  to  £5  an 
acre,  whilst  some  on  account  of  being  liable  to  be 
flooded,  and  some  through  being  used  for  growing 
Coniferaj,  was  not  worth  that  sum.  The  rateable 
value  of  the  land  (32  acres  3  roods)  at  £5  an  acre 


came  to  £165,  which  with  £38  (rateable  value  of 
offices  and  buildings)  cameto  £203.  That  left  £142 
for  the  greenhouses,  which  made  the  £345.  The 
great  question  was  the  value  of  the  greenhouses. 
There  were  twenty-one  houses,  a  considerable 
number  close  by  the  high  road,  and  the  parish  had 
rated  them  most  unjustly.  Mr.  Walker  then  cited 
cases  in  support  of  the  following  principle,  which 
he  contended  was  applicable  to  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute—viz  ,  they  would  first  consider  what  a  hypo- 
thetical tenant  would  give  for  the  land,  and  then 
what  more  rent  he  would  pay  because  of  the  con- 
venience offered  him  by  what  existed  on  the  land 
— in  this  case  by  the  greenhouses.  He  then  con- 
tended that  the  value  of  the  greenhouses  was  very 
small  because  of  the  great  cost  of  keeping  them 
in  repair. 

Mr.  Castle  did  not  dispute  the  principle.  The 
appellants  were  entitled  to  deduct  insurance  and 
the  cost  of  work  necessary  |in  order  to  maintain 
the  greenhouses  in  a  fit  and  proper  state  to  earn 
the  rent. 

Mr.  Walker  said  the  houses  had  been  valued 
at  £1462  ;  and,  taking  10  per  cent,  on  the  present 
value  as  the  rent,  they  arrived  at  £146  19s.  as  the 
rateable  value.  Gioing  back  to  the  expense  of  keep- 
ing up  tlie  houses,  Mr.  Paul  paid  a  man  £1  a  week 
to  paint  and  repair,  £52  ;  and  there  was,  the  cost 
of  materials,  insurance,  &c.,  which  left  £28  2s. 
for  the  rent,  which  he  contended  was  the  outside 
value  of  the  houses  to  an  incoming  tenant,  and  as 
much  as  could  be  got  for  them. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Morris,  of  Protheroe  &  Morris,  said  : 
I  value  the  greenhouses  at  £1105  15s.,  piping  out- 
side, £20,  making  £1125  15s.;  pipes,  £176  4s.; 
sheds  and  stabling,  £89  ;  large  pump  and  tanks, 
£48  ;  boiler,  £23  ;  making  about  £1462. 

Mr.  W.  Paul  said,  the  greenhouses  cost  a  great 
deal  to  keep  up;  for  the  land  and  buildings  I 
would  take  £150  a  year,  the  tenant  doing  repairs, 
but  this  property  is  not  letable.  I  make  the  yearly 
cost  of  repairs  about  £108. 

Mr.  Alexander  Adams  said,  I  built  all  Mr.  Paul's 
greenhouses  but  one.  I  should  not  like  to  keep 
them  in  repair  for  £100  a  year.  I  charged  4id.  a 
foot  for  the  woodwork, 

J.  B  Slade,  clerk  to  Protheroe  &  Morris :  I  know 
cases  of  property  let  with  greenhouses  on  seven, 
fourteen,  or  twenty-one  years'  lease,  the  tenant  to 
repair,  and  with  the  option  of  the  tenant  to  con- 
tinue. We  do  not  let  many  properties  on  such 
leases ;  we  cannot  get  tenants. — This  was  the 
appellants'  case. 

Mr.  Castle,  in  opening  the  respondents'  case, 
said  the  matter  was  first  brought  as  a  kind  of  test 
case  to  decide  whether  greenhouses  were  part  of 
the  rateable  buildings,  and  instead  of  having  to 
fight  that  he  was  met  with  the  allegation  that  the 
greenhouses  being  assessable,  the  valuation  was 
excessive.  He  contended  that  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Morris  and  Mr.  Paul  was  not  sufficient  to  alter 
the  valuation  ;  and  that  the  appellants  had  not 
shown  that  £5  an  acre  for  the  land  was  in  any 
way  too  much.  The  respondents'  estimate  of  the 
value  was  £2900. 

Mr.  "W.  H.  B.  Castle,fellow  of  the  Surveyors'  Insti- 
tute, said  he  had  valued  Mr.  Paul's  property  at 
£2944  ;  he  valued  the  greenhouses  by  ascertaining 
the  cubic  contents,  126,000  odd,  and  the  land  at  £5 
an  acre.  He  said  he  valued  glass  erections  at  4id. 
per  foot  (cube),  which  would  be  super  about  Is.  6d. 
per  foot  for  modern  glass  erections  which  cost 
only  lOd.  per  foot,  including  woodwork,  21-ounce 
glass,  ventilatinggear,  brickwork,  the  house  painted 
in  three  coats  in  oil,  and  everything  finished  in  a 
workmanlike  manner  excepting  the  heating  appa- 
ratus. 

Mr.  Edwin  Fox,  senior  partner  in  the  well- 
known  firm  of  Fox  and  Bousfield,  Gresham  Street, 
City,  said  he  liad  been  in  practice  many  years,  and 
knew  something  of  the  description  of  property  in 
question.  Mr.  Paul's  land,  considering  its  state 
of  cultivation,  was  worth  £5  an  acre  to  anyone; 
and  as  far  as  the  freehold  value  was  concerned, 
they  would  not  get  land  with  a  frontage  to  the 
high  road  for  less  than  from  £100  to  £150  per 
acre  ;  £2944  was  a  fair  valuation. 


The  justices  retired.     On  their  return 
Lord  Salisbury  said :  The  Bench  has  fixed  the 
rateable  value  of  the  holding  at  £250.  The  Court 
ordered  the  rate  to  be  amended  accordingly,  and 
costs  to  follow  the  ev<-Tit,. 


Grapes  (7.  m.). — The  berries  sent  seem  scalded.  See 
last  week's  GARDEN  (p.  2). 

Erica  hyemalls  (tr.  B.  S.).—'\\nien  its  season's  growth 
li.is  been  made,  let  the  plant  be  placed  out  of  doors  to  ripen 
and  liarden  it. 

Passion  Flower  (IF.  H.  M.)  covered  with  red  spider, 
which  should  be  got  rid  of  by  sponging  the  leaves  with 
soap  and  cold  water,  and  afterwards  giving  daily  syringings. 

Haisrtliorn  fungus  (//.  W.  U ).— Your  Hawthorn  is 
not  attacked  by  an  insect,  but  by  a  fungus  named  Roestelia 
lacerata,  whicli  attacks  the  stems,  leaves,  and  berries.  A. 
minute  grub  may  at  times  be  found  on  the  fungus  feeding 
on  the  spores,  but  it  is  in  no  way  the  cause  of  the  swollen 
growth.— G.  S.  S. 

Gloxinia  buds(G'.  A.  i?.).— It  has  been  no  easy  matter 
to  examine  your  buds,  owing  to  the  thick  fclfof  cotton  wool 
in  which  you  packed  them.  The  smashing  by  the  post  office 
officials  is  a  nuisance  of  secondary  importance  compared 
with  the  abominable  wool  from  which  it  is  impossible 
to  extract  a  plant,  especially  if  it  be  a  diseased,  sticky,  or 
smashed  one.  The  discolourations  look  to  us  like  scalds  or 
sun  burns ;  we  can  see  no  fungoid  growths. — W.  G.  S. 

Ergot  (E.  R.,  Melbourne,  J^ssex). — We  can  see  no  ergot 
on  the  Rye  Grass  sent ;  the  very  early  condition  of  ergo* 
resembles  a  small  drop  of  exuded  water  from  between  the 
glumes.  This  liquid  speedily  takes  a  yellowish  tint  and  be- 
comes viscous ;  it  then  gradually  pushes  up  the  grain' 
which  is  abortive,  and  as  the  viscous  material  grows  it 
becomes  a  black  ergot.  An  ergot  is  a  mass  of  compasted 
spawn  or  mycelium  only,  which  gives  rise  to  the  purplish 
fungus  named  Claviceps  piu'purea.  The  spores  of  Clavi. 
cops  on  germination  cause  Grasses  to  be  ergotted. — 
W.  G.  S. 

Bones  for  draining  pots.— Three  years  ago,  having 
enlarged  my  conservatory,  and  so  potted  up  a  greater  nimi. 
ber  of  plants  than  usual,  I  ran  short  of  crocks  and  used 
some  pieces  of  bones  instead.  When  the  time  for  the 
spring  shift  came,  I  noticed  that  some  plauts  were  much 
finer  than  others,  and  on  shifting  tliem  found  that  in  each 
case  it  was  where  bones  had  been  used.  So  marked  was  the 
dift'ei'ence,  that  after  shifting  the  first  few,  I  could  tell  at 
once  before  knocking  the  plants  out  of  the  pots  whether 
crocks  had  been  used  or  bones,  'ibis  led  me  to  put  a  piece 
or  two  of  bone  in  each  pot  for  the  last  two  years,  and  the 
plants  have  done  better  through  the  winter  than  ever  be- 
fore. When  you  come  to  shift  the  plants,  the  bones  look 
as  though  all  the  goodness  had  been  completely  sucked  out 
of  them.  -Uri'ER  Tooting,  in  Oarienimj. 

Names  of  plants.— .4.  Bowles. ~\,  Fuchsia  procum- 
bens ;   2,  Stachys  lanata ;    3,    Sedum   Aizoon ;   4,  LiHum 

elegans    var. A.   Elder.— 1,    Salvia  verticillata ;   2,  S. 

pratensis ;  3,  species  of  Stellaria ;    4,  Allium  angulosum. 

R.  Stev-.iis. — 1,  Philadelphus  coronarius  variegatus ;  2, 

Cistus  ladaniferus. B.   Luston. — Thalictrum  aquilegi. 

folium    purpuieuni.    The  other  plant  sent  Is  Maianthe- 

mum  bifoUum. S.  S.—l,  Weigela  rosea ;  2,  Doryopteris 

palmata  ;  3,  Iradescantia  virglnica ;  i,  Spiraja  Filipendula. 

T.   H.  A.  E. — iS'ext  week. A.  Noakes. — One  of  the 

innumerable  varieties  of  Lobelia  Erinus. F.  U.  B  —1, 

Armeria  cephalotes ;  2,  Oxalis  Valdiviana  ;  3,  species  of 

Silene  (a  weed) ;  4,  Allium  nigrum. Ai=k  flowing.— Gymna" 

denia  conopsi  a  (Orchis),  Helianthemum  polifolium  (white). 

A.  Leng. — Dendrobium  Pierardi. Col.   Lockwood. — 

Bog  Asphodel,  Narthecium  ossifragum. W.  Brock.— Cat- 

tleya  Eldorado  W  allacei. C.  A.  Sub.— The  Passiflora  is 

apparently  the  old  P.  ctcrulea  ;  we  do  not  undertake  to 
name  Roses. 

Grapes  {J.  iJ.).— They  are  what  is  called  rusted,  an  evil 
caused  in  many  ways,  but  chiefly  through  exposure  to  cold 
draughts  when  the  skin  is  young  and  tender. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

The  Alexandra  Park,  and  Bow  to  Procure  it  Free  of  Cost. 
H.^mery,  West  Brighton. 

Toioist  Guide  to  the  Continent.    125,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  the  United 
States  for  the  years  lSSl-82.  Washington  Government 
Printing  Office. 

A  Practical  Tnatise  on  the  Fuchsia,  by  Frederick  Buss. 
Allen,  Ave  Malta  Lane. 
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'This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather :  but 
The  art  itself  la  Natdre."— SAa/ccspeare. 


LAEGB  STKAWBEREIES  AND  THEIR 
FLAVOUR. 
Wb  have  had  some  huge  Strawberries  from  Mr, 
Gilbert  (Paxtons)  which  were  remarkably  well 
grown  and  perfectly  coloured.  Better  grown  they 
could  not  be,  in  fact ;  and  yet  the  flavour,  in  our 
opinion,  left  something  to  be  desired.  The  Straw- 
berry is  one  of  those  things  as  regards  which  fla- 
vour is  to  some  extent  sacrificed  to  appearance. 
All  who  grow  fruit  for  their  own  tables  would  do 
well  to  ask  if  we  cannot  get  better  flavoured  fruits 
than  those  grown  for  the  markets.  Qualities  which 
enable  a  market  grower  to  carry  his  fruit  to  a 
place  of  sale  are  of  no  consequence  whatever  to 
the  private  grower,  who  should  above  all  grov7 
fruit  for  its  flavour.  The  wholesomeness  and 
pleasure  of  eating  a  Strawberry  have  very  much 
diminished  by  the  poor  quality  of  many  kinds.  We 
should  raise  and  raise  fruits  till  we  get  really 
good  ones.  This  plant  is  so  easily  raised  from 
seed,  and  comes  into  bearing  so  quickly,  that  there 
should  be  no  trouble  in  the  smallest  garden  in 
trying  a  few  experiments  until  the  owner  found  a 
kind  that  suited  him  in  flavour.  It  is  quite 
common  to  find  fruits  most  unwholesome  by  the 
acid  they  contain.  There  should  be  a  revolt  carried 
on  by  all  owners  of  gardens  against  the  ever- 
growing practice  of  sending  out  new  kinds  be- 
cause they  are  bigger  than  older  ones.  It  gene- 
rally means  that  they  are  coarser ;  it  sometimes 
means  that  they  are  useless.  Imagine  anyone 
growing  a  Kidney  Bean  because  it  was  large, 
seeking  the  very  quality  that  all  avoid  who  have 
to  cook  or  eat  it.  It  is  a  delusion  that  those  who 
grow  their  own  fruits  and  vegetables  necessarily 
pay  more  for  them  than  they  do  in  the  market. 
The  pleasure  of  having  them  quite  fresh  and  of  a 
proper  age  would,  however,  be  worth  paying  more 
for  were  it  needed.  This  great  advantage,  which 
all  who  are  happy  enough  to  live  in  their  gardens 
enjoy,  might  be  greatly  increased  as  follows  :  By 
a  new  departure,  seeking  and  growing  only  things 
delicate  and  good  in  flavour.  To  grow  such  and 
gather  them  at  the  right  moment,  which  is  never 
done  in  the  case  of  market  produce,  would  be  to 
experience  a  difference  not  merely  in  degree,  but 
of  kind.  Green  Peas,  for  example,  grown  thus 
and  gathered  thus  would  scarcely  be  thought  of 
the  same  species  as  the  common  full-grown  market 
"bullet." 

BORDER  CARNATIONS. 
Again  the  Carnation  and  Picotee  season  has  come 
round,  and  in  a  few  days  exhibitors  of  these  sweet 
flowers  will  be  striving  to  outvie  each  other  in 
showing  the  biggest  and  best  trimmed  blooms. 
These  exhibition  Carnations  are  beautiful,  it  must 
be  admitted,  but  for  our  part  we  would  rather  see 
them  growing  freely  and  naturally  in  the  open 
air  without  the  disbudding,  trimming,  and  other 
little  details  which  the  exhibiting  cultivator  deems 
indispensable  for  the  production  of  fine  blooms. 
There  cannot  possibly  be  a  more  lovely  floral  sight  in 
the  open-air  garden  at  this  season  than  masses  of 
Carnations  and  Picotees,  particularly  self-coloured 
border  Vaiietifes,  always  so  rich  and  beautiful.  One  | 


of  the  finest  exhibitions  of  these  border  kinds,  and 
one  now  in  perfection,  is  that  in  the  Royal  Exotic 
Nursery,  Chelsea.  It  was  a  happy  thought  of 
Messrs.  Veitch  some  three  or  four  years  ago  to 
make  an  annual  display  of  Carnations  and  Picotees 
in  their  town  nursery ;  such  a  display  cannot  be 
seen  elsewhere  in  London,  and,  besides,  it  con- 
clusively proves  that  the  culture  of  those  beauti- 
ful hardy  flowers  can  be  grown  to  perfection  in 
one  of  the  most  populous  neighbourhoods  of  the 
town.  The  Carnation  beds  are  in  two  groups  on 
either  side  of  the  central  pathway  of  the  nui'sery 
and  seen  cti  masse,  the  plants  produce  an  exceed- 
ingly fine  effect.  Here  they  are  all  planted  out, 
and  in  most  cases  one  variety  occupies  a  large 
bed  so  that  the  masses  of  the  various  colours  are 
imposing.  The  healthy  vigour  of  the  foliage  and 
the  extreme  floriferousness  of  the  plants,  combined 
with  the  fine  quality  of  their  blooms  as  regards  size 
and  form,  point  to  tlie  fact  that  neither  Carnations 
nor  Picotees  require  such  skilful  cultivation  as 
people  are  apt  to  imagine  they  do  in  order  to 
obtain  beautiful  flowers.  As  a  screen  from  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  the  plants  are  protected 
overhead  by  an  awning,  as  excessive  heat,  com- 
bined with  rain,  impairs  the  blooms.  The  plants 
are  planted  out  about  March,  but  this  year  they 
received  a  check  from  the  bitter  weather  which 
happened  just  about  that  time  ;  consequently  the 
display  is  scarcely  so  fine  as  last  season. 

The  collection  contains  all  the  finest  varieties 
of  Carnations,  both  border  and  show  or  fancy 
kinds,  as  well  as  of  Picotees,  but  as  it  is  to  the 
border  kinds  we  more  particularly  allude,  we  will 
only  enumerate  a  few  of  the  newest  and  most 
striking  of  these.  The  newest  sorts  are  Virgo,  a 
very  free  flowerer  and  strong  grower,  the  blooms 
being  not  large  but  of  good  form  and  of  pure 
whiteness ;  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  a  rose  flake  with 
large  blooms  and  an  abundant  flowerer,  and,  more- 
over, possessing  a  strong  constitution ;  Sir  Beau- 
champ  Seymour,  a  seedling  raised  at  Messrs. 
Veitch's  Langley  nursery,  and  first  flowered  last 
season.  The  flowers  are  large  and  full,  the  colour 
a  reddish  orange,  stained  at  the  margins  with  a 
richer  colour.  It  is  in  every  sense  a  fine  variety, 
and  distinct  from  others  of  a  similar  colour.  Mary 
Morris  is  a  lovely  variety,  remarkable  for  its  ex- 
treme floriferousness  and  the  large  size  of  its  full 
flowers  of  a  pleasing  rose-pink.  It  is  a  vigorous 
grower  and  a  real  addition.  The  Governor, 
another  new  sort,  has  large  and  full  flowers 
of  a  delicate  bluish  white,  but  it  is  not 
all  that  could  be  wished  as  regards  constitution 
or  floriferousness, at  least,  judgingby  the  specimens 
under  notice.  A  selectionof  the  older  sorts  includes : 
of  whites,  W.  P.  Miluer,  one  of  the  best  if  not  the 
very  best  of  all,  being  of  a  pure  white,  large,  full, 
and  extremely  free,  some  plants  having  between 
forty  and  fifty  flowers  and  buds ;  The  Bridehas  large 
pure  white  flowers,  freely  produced.  Of  purples,  or 
rather  so-called  purples,  are  Eoyal  Purple,  the 
best  of  its  colour,  which  is  a  vivid  violet-purple ; 
Walter  Ware  deeper  and  also  very  fine;  and 
another  of  a  similar  tint,  but  lighter  than  the 
last,  is  Auctioneer,  remarkable  for  its  profuseness 
of  flower  and  good  habit.  The  scarlets  are  more 
numerous,  the  best  being  The  Coroner,  a  glowing 
cerise,  very  beautiful ;  Fireman,  similar,  but 
quite  distinct  in  tint;  Dan  Godfrey,  vermilion- 
scarlet  ;  and  Magnum  Bonum,  considered  here  to 
be  the  finest  of  all  scarlets ;  other  fine  scarlets 
are  Heaton  Bank  and  James  Wilkins ;  Amethyst  is 
the  best  of  the  deep  maroon-crimsons ;  and  Gertrude 


Teignor  has  flowers  of  a  lovely  rose-pink,  freely 
produced.  Of  yellows  are  Chromatella  and  Stan- 
stead  Beauty,  both  clear  yellows,  while  Florence, 
which  was  honoured  with  a  certificate  last 
year  is  of  a  yellowish  buff,  quite  distinct 
from  any  other.  Of  the  true  Clove  race 
there  is  the  old  Crimson  Clove,  with  its  deli- 
ciously  scented  blooms  of  rich  crimson.  Crim- 
son Pet  is  in  some  respects  an  improvement  on 
this,  as  the  flowers  are  brighter  and  of  better  qua- 
lity, but  not  so  strongly  perfumed.  The  pink  or 
blush  Clove  is  worthy  of  note,  as  it  combines  the 
perfume  and  large  size  of  bloom  of  the  old  Clove 
with  a  delicate  pink  tint.  One  of  the  latest  to 
bloom  is  Charmer,  one  of  the  best  whites,  bat  it 
commences  to  bloom  after  the  others  are  in  per- 
fection ;  hence  its  extreme  value.  The  above  se- 
lection embodies  all  sterling  varieties,  all  that 
iiave  been  thoroughly  tested  in  every  way,  and  no 
one  need  hesitate  in  adding  them  to  their  collec- 
tion. They  are  all  suflicieutly  distinct,  and  when 
planted  as  they  are  here,  several  dozen  plants  in  a 
bed,  they  produce  a  fine  effect.  The  visitor  may 
also  here  see  the  cream  of  the  almost  innumerable 
varieties  of  the  fancy  Carnations  and  Picotees, 
which  flourish  uncommonly  well  in  the  open  air 
here.  

MIMULUSES  TN  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 
We  have  been  surprised  at  the  beauty  of  varieties 
of  the  common  large  Mimulus  in  Hyde  Park,  where 
it  is  used  as  a  groundwork  for  a  bed  of  Acacia. 
The  freedom  and  boldness  of  the  flowers  and  gene- 
ral softness  of  eflieot  are  charming.  We  had  no 
idea  it  could  be  used  so  well  as  a  summer  flower- 
gardening  plant,  though  fond  of  it  for  groups. 
Treated  to  fresh  soil  yearly  in  the  way  the  bedding 
plants  are,  we  wonder  how  many  of  our  hardy 
flowers  of  free  growth  would  be  found  useful  in 
the  same  way.  There  would  be  little  trouble 
in  furnishing  a  flower  garden  with  them  !  By  the 
way,  the  bold  older  Mimulus  always  seemed  to  us 
a  nobler  race  than  the  forms  of  M.  cupreus,  which 
have  been  more  popular  of  late.  The  varieties 
we  refer  to  are  of  the  bolder  type.  Among  the 
many  beds  along  Park  Lane  the  Mimuluses  had 
the  best  effect  in  mid-July. 


NOTES  FROM  HECKFIELD. 

Varieties  of  Peas.— How  many  more  "best" 
kinds  of  Peas  are  we  to  have  ?  Surely  we  have 
variety  sufficient  for  the  most  ardent  worshipper 
of  novelties  ;  but  still  they  come.  I  myself  have 
this  season  had  sent  me  half-a-dozen  different 
kinds  for  trial,  and  have  had  about  the  same 
number  for  some  years  past ;  and,  whilst  none  have 
been  really  bad,  very  few  indeed  have  proved  an 
advance  on  the  best  old  kinds,  such  as  Champion 
of  England,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  British  Queen.  I 
make  an  exception  in  favour  of  Laxton's  Wil- 
liam I.,  which  as  an  early  Pea  is  far  in  advance  of 
every  other  kind  I  have  tried ;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  mid-season  variety  Veitch's  Perfec- 
tion and  of  the  late  variety  Sutton's  Duchess  of 
Edinburgh.  This  last  is  quite  unique  in  quality, 
and  when  it  has  been  "  rogued  "  a  little  more,  I 
think  it  will  prove  a  standard  variety  for  years. 
Of  course,  I  do  not  say  that  there  may  not  be 
other  and  better  kinds,  but  that  none  that  have 
been  tried  here  have  proved  to  be  better  than 
those  above  named  ;  moreover,  both  in  quantity 
and  quality  I  am  content  to  "  rest  and  be  thank- 
full"  at  the  standard  attained.  Only  imagine  it, 
Mr.  Editor— a  contented  gardener  ! 

Planting  out  Beoccoli.— These  we  are  now 
planting  on  the  quarters  that  have  been  occupied 
with  the  early  Peas,  Radishes,  and  Spinach. 
The  ground  having  been  well  trenched  for  the 
former  crops,  nothing  is  now  needed,  except 
to  clear   away   the    sticks    and   weeds.      Shal- 
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low  drills  are  then  drawn  2  feet  6  inches 
apart,  and  the  plants  dibbled  in  at  the  same 
distance  in  the  row  and  a  good  soaking  of  water 
to  well  settle  the  soil  at  the  roots.  After  the  first 
heavj'  rain  the  drills  are  filled  in  to  the  general 
ground  level,  the  additional  soil  thus  serving  as  a 
mulching,  and  rendering  further  artificial  water- 
ing unnecessary.  Firm,  but  deep  soil  is  a  first  es- 
sential in  Broccoli  culture  ;  hence  the  planting 
them  on  undug  ground  that  has  previously  been 
cropped  this  season.  By  far  the  best  heads  we 
ever  saw  were  grown  on  ground  that  had  been  oc- 
cupied with  Strawberries  for  three  years  ;  and 
where  there  are  old  beds  of  these  to  be  destroyed, 
simply  shave  off  the  plants  with  a  sharp  spade  and 
plant  the  Broccoli,  making  holes  with  a  crowbar 
between  the  rows  of  the  old  roots  ;  give  plenty  of 
water  to  start  them,  and  earthing  up  completes 
their  culture.  I  will  not  venture  to  say  anything 
as  to  variety  ;  they  are  more  numerous  than  in 
the  case  of  Peas,  and  I  am  just  as  chary  of  the 
new  comers. 

Spring  Cabbages  and  Winter  Colewokts 
— Though  it  is  not  always  profitable  or  desirable 
to  continue  on  from  year  to  year  in  old  ruts  or 
grooves,  yet  when  a  really  good  one  has  been 
found  it  is  well  to  be  content  to  run  in  it — such  is 
my  happy  state  with  regard  to  Cabbages  and  Cole- 
worts.  We  always  sow  the  third  week  in  this 
month,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  ready  plant 
out  the  Coleworts  on  the  borders  that  have  been 
cleared  of  French  Beans  and  Potatoes,  and  the 
Cabbages  on  the  ground  that  has  been  cleared  of 
Onions  ;  the  rows  for  the  latter  are  26  inches 
apart,  and  the  plants  are  put  in  12  inches  from 
each  other  ;  this  admits  of  alternate  plants  being 
pulled  out  as  soon  as  usable,  and  gives  space 
for  the  others  to  grow  into  large  Cabbages.  The 
Coleworts  are  planted  a  foot  apart  each  way  in 
drills^ ;  they  thus  require  no  earthing,  but  simply  a 
filling  in  of  the  drills  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  large 
enough.  Brussels  Sprouts  excepted  there  is  no 
winter  green  so  profitable  or  tender  as  this,  and  it 
is  therefore  worthy  of  special  attention.  Our 
varieties  are  the  Kosette  Colewort,  and  Cabbages 
Atkins'  Matchless,  Hill's  Dwarf,  and  Cocoa-nut, 

Phormium  tesax  —Referring  to  the  note  at  p. 
28  on  the  hardiness  of  this  plant,  I  wish  to  say 
that  it  is  perfectly  hardy  here,  and  so  well  does  it 
stand  that  I  doubt  not  it  would  prove  quite  hardy 
in  the  north  of  England.  We  have  several  plants 
that  have  stood  out  without  any  protection  for 
several  years.  The  foliage  of  all  was  tlightly 
damaged  by  the  severe  frosts  of  1880-81,  but  the 
roots  were  not  a  bit  hurt.  We  have  three  varieties, 
namely,  Phormium  tenax,  P.  tenax  variegata,  and 
tenax  Colensoi,  and  each  kind  is  as  hardy  as  the 
other.  None  of  them  have  ever  flowered,  which  is 
somewhat  of  a  mystery,  seeing  that  they  grow 
away  so  luxuriantly.  They  are  voracious  feeders. 
and  require  great  depth  of  soil,  and  the  more 
sheltered  the  position  the  finer  the  foliage. 

W.  WiLDSillTH. 

NOTES  AND  EEADINGS. 


Natural  fertilisers.— We  learn  that  the  re- 
fuse left  over  from  the  Beetroot  by  the  sugar- 
makers  in  France  once  regarded  as  a  waste 
product,  has  lately  been  returned  to  the  soil 
for  use  as  a  manure,  as  it  contains  all  those 
elements  which  the  Beet  has  drawn  from  the 
soil,  and  will  produce  a  fresh  crop  without  any 
other  assistance  in  the  shape  of  manure.  Gar- 
deners can  well  believe  this,  although  in  practice 
they  do  not  observe  the  principle  involved.  The 
old  (jreek  Vine  growers  had  not  agricultural 
chemists  to  assist  them  in  their  time,  but  they 
were  more  scientific  than  we  are  now ;  for,  regard- 
ing the  branches  of  the  Vine  as  the  best  food  for 
it,  they  buried  the  prunings  about  the  roots  as 
fast  as  they  were  cut  off  from  the  tops.  In  the 
kitchen  garden  gardeners  can  carry  out  the  same 
practice  easily  with  many  things  by  digging  in  the 
vegetable  refuse— often  the  heaviest  portion  of  a 
crop— where  it  grew,  instead  of  carrying  it  out  of 
the  garden,  and  substituting  a  dearer  manure — 
perhaps  of  the  wrong  kind.     The  point  now  rea- 


lised most  clearly  by  cultivators  is  that  crops  can 
only  be  successfully  manured  by  applying  those 
elements  to  the  soil  which  the  particular  subjects 
need,  a  thing  which  the  gardener  has  it  largely  in 
his  power  to  do. 

Heavy  lawn  mowers  and  rollers.— A  novel 
law  case  is  recorded  concerning  a  garden  roller. 
A  customer  ordered  a  roller  that  a  pony  could 
draw  from  a  well-known  maker,  who  supplied  one 
that  weighed  some  19  cwt.,  and  had  it  returned 
as  too  heavy  for  a  pony  to  work  on  a  lawn,  the 
Court  eventually  deciding  against  the  maker,  be- 
cause a  veterinary  surgeon  said  the  roller  was  too 
heavj'.  How  many  so-called  two-men  and  one- 
man  lawn  mowers,  we  wonder,  would  a  doctor  pass 
as  sufficiently  light  for  their  work  ?  None,  we  fear, 
at  the  above  rate. 

Market  fruits. — Mr.  Douglas  disagrees  with 
my  statements  on  this  subject,  and  refers  to  the 
Muscats  and  Hamburgh  Grapes  in  the  market  at 
present  as  examples  of  the  quality  preferred.  The 
ausweris  that  as  soon  as  the  Gros  Colmar  Grape 
is  ready,  these  two  sorts  will  rank  second  in  value 
in  the  market,  and  I  call  the  Gros  Colmar  the 
worst  flavoured  Grape  grown.  As  for  Strawberries, 
the  biggest  fruits  always  sell  best,  no  matter  what 
their  flavour  may  be.  We  have  Mr.  Gilbert's  dictum 
on  the  subject  of  Peaches,  and  I  do  not  think  any- 
body knows  better,  and  the  same  rule,  he  says, 
"  applies  to  everything  "  in  the  way  of  market 
produce.  London  provides  the  best  supply  of  any 
town  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  but  it  is  not 
the  only  market.  The  great  fault  of  market  Grapes 
and  Peaches  especially  is  that  they  are  sent  to 
market  before  they  are  ripe. 

True  blues. — A  correspondent  the  other  week 
mentioned  the  little  Myosotis  rupicola  as  one  of 
these,  and  I  think  also  the  Lithospermum  pros- 
tratum.  Both  answer  to  the  description.  True 
blue  is  very  distinct  from  the  many  shades  that 
pass  for  blue — all  more  or  less  reddish  or  purple. 
The  hardy  Veronicas  are  almost  true  blues,  and 
the  little  V.  rupestris,  in  flower  now,  is  one  of  the 
bluest,  and  a  fine  summer-flowering  rockery  plant. 
The  deep  blue  of  the  "  blue  bag"  is  found  in  the 
old  Salvia  patens,  a  beautiful  plant  grown  indoors 
or  out.  We  have  purple,  but  I  think  no  blue, 
Verbenas  ;  but  the  Lobelia  affords  a  pretty  clear 
and  pure  blue.  Blue  Violas  are  plentiful,  but  I 
am  not  sure  they  can  be  called  pure  blue.  The 
best  blues  in  the  garden  just  now  are  Del- 
phiniums. Theirs  is  a  lustrous  blue  of  the  first 
order,  shading  off  to  purple  and  bronze.  The 
stately  spikes  of  the  Delphinium  are  now  the  most 
striking  objects  in  the  garden. 
* 

Potting  Orchids.— The  sooner  it  is  realised 
that  the  less  potting  Orchids  are  subjected  to, 
the  better  it  will  be  for  the  plants.  Pro- 
bably nine-tenths  of  the  disappointments  which 
arise  in  culture  are  due  to  potting  or  "  shifting," 
as  it  is  called.  Nothing  so  much  hinders  the 
growth  of  Orchids  as  meddling  with  their  roots, 
which,  owing  to  their  nature,  are  most  sensitive  of 
injury.  To  check  the  roots  is  to  check  growth, 
and  to  check  growth  is  to  check  the  formation  of 
bulbs  and  leaves,  and  a  check  to  these  means 
fewer  or  no  flowers.  Planting  Orchids  out  where 
practicable  would  be  a  good  plan,  but  where  the 
wants  of  numerous  species  and  varieties  have  to 
be  consulted,  this  cannot  be  done  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  All  the  cultivator  can  do  is  to  re- 
pot as  seldom  as  possible,  and  to  this  end  baskets 
or  perforated  pots  are  most  serviceable.  So  long 
as  Orchids  are  properly  situated  in  regard  to  air, 
light,  and  moisture,  it  is  of  little  consequence 
whether  they  are  suspended  or  placed  upon 
shelves,  but  the  kind  of  pot  or  basket  they  are  in 
is  of  most  importance.  Any  receptacle  that  will 
allow  the  roots  to  ramble  and  run  in  or  out  is  the 
best,  and  possibly  the  basket  answers  this  end  best, 
because,  by  a  little  ingenuity,  a  basket  can  be 
eked  and  added  to  by  top  dressings  without 
meddling  with  the  roots.  I  feel  certain  that 
putting  all  kinds  of  Orchids  la  lowmoi  pots,  as  s 


usually  done  as  soon  as  imported,  may  be  the  way 
to  preserve  them  for  a  time,  but  it  is  not  the  way 
to  grow  them.  Peregrine. 

CHEMICAL  CONSTITUENTS  OF  PLANTS. 

TO   THE   EDITOR  OP   THE   GARDEN. 

SlE, — Ought  not  more  attention  to  be  given  in 
treatises  on  cultivation  to  the  chemical  consti- 
tuents of  plants  ?  Numerous  as  such  books  are,  in 
very  few  is  information  on  this  subject  to  be  found. 
Ville,  the  eminent  French  chemist,  in  his  lectures 
on  artificial  manures  (translated  by  W.  Crookes, 
F.E.S. — Longmans,  1879)  proves  that  the  best 
results  cannot  be  obtained  from  cultivation  if  the 
deficiency  in  the  soil  of  the  constituents  of  plants 
be  not  supplied.  How  is  it  possible  to  do  this 
when,  in  many  cases,  even  the  dominant  consti- 
tuent of  a  plant  is  not  known  to  the  cultivator  '/ 
Take  the  Vine  as  an  illustration.  Potash  is  neces- 
sary for  its  proper  growth.  Cream  of  tartar,  ortar- 
trate  of  potash,  an  important  commercial  product, 
is  obtained  solely  from  the  lees  of  Grape  wine, 
and  Grapes  can  only  derive'  this  constituent 
from  the  soil ;  yet  though  many  soils  are  de- 
ficient in  potash,  treatises  on  the  culti- 
vation of  the  Vine  do  not  recommend  that 
this  deficiency  be  supplied.  Ville  records  some 
extensive  experiments  made  by  him  for  the 
French  Government  at  Vincennes  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Vine  on  land  not  containing  potash, 
which  had  the  following  results :  From  an  acre 
planted  with  Vines  without  any  manure  no  Grapes 
were  obtained  ;  an  acre  of  the  same  land  manured 
with  nitrogenous  matter,  phosphates,  and  lime, 
but  no  potash,  was  equally  fruitless,  but  an  acre 
to  which  the  same  manure  was  applied,  except 
that  potash  was  substituted  for  nitrogenous  matter, 
produced  2i  tons  of  Grapes.  Another  acre  treated 
in  the  same  manner,  but  potash  in  place  of  the 
]jhosphates,  gave  2  tons  18  cwt. ;  and  another  acre 
similarly  treated,  but  without  lime,  yielded  3  tons 
2  cwt. ;  and  this  same  land,  which  without  manure, 
or  when  manured  with  every  proper  ingredient 
except  potash,  was  absolutely  barren,  when  sup- 
plied with  the  same  manure  with  potash  produced 
4  tons  15  cwt.  of  Grapes  per  acre.  Hence  it  is 
obvious  that,  however  well  manured  a  soil  maybe, 
if  it  do  not  contain  a  sufiiciency  of  potash  it 
cannot  produce  a  perfect  crop  of  Grapes. 

Many  years  ago  Mr.  Ingram,  of  Belvoir  Castle 
gardens,  strongly  recommended  to  me  pulverised 
granite  as  a  dressing  for  Vine  borders ;  and  after- 
wards Mr.  Coleman,  of  Eastnor  Castle  gardens, 
stated,  in  reply  to  my  inquiry,  that  he  largely  used 
weathered  granite  from  the  hills  in  his  neighbour- 
hood for  the  same  purpose.  The  excellence  of  his 
Grapes  is  well  known.  Now  the  average  quantity 
of  potash  found  in  the  several  kinds  of  granite  is 
over  5  per  cent. 

Ville  states  that  potash  is  equally  necessary 
to  the  Potato,  and  if  it  were  generally  nsed 
in  proper  proportions  as  a  manure  to  that  vege- 
table there  would  be  little  disease.  It  is  within 
my  knowledge  that  a  large  grower  in  a  midland 
county,  who  used  for  the  last  two  years  Ville's 
formula  for  Potato  manure  (352  lb.  superphos- 
phate of  lime,  264  lb.  nitrate  of  potash,  and 
264  lb.  sulphate  of  lime  to  the  acre)  had  the  finest 
crops  within  his  experience,  and  easily  took  the 
first  prizes  for  Potatoes  at  the  Birmingham  root 
shows  both  years. 

I  hope  such  of  your  readers  as  have  studied  the 
subject  will  favour  you  with  the  benefit  of  their 
experience  in  scientific  cultivation. 

Pacin'ood,  Knoivle.  Edmund  Tokks. 
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ATHELHAMFTON  HALL. 
This  is  one  of  those  old  buildings  which  charm  all 
by  their  quiet  grace,  their  age,  and  by  the  beauti- 
ful colour  which  the  stone  of  which  they  are  made 
has  assumed  in  the  course  of  many  generations, 
mainly  through  the  agency  of  the  Mosses  and 
Lichens  which  adorn  its  surface.  It  is  well  to  see 
the  quiet  grace  of  these  old  buildings  of  ours,  so 
free  from  the  fuss  that  characterises  the  work  of 
the  present  day  architect.  A  garden  round  such  a 
house  is  easy  to  form,  because  in  its  heart  there  is 
a  garden  of  stone  and  not  an  arid  waste  of  gravel, 
steps,  and  other  disfigurements,  such  as  may  be 
seen  in  many  places  that  could  be  named.  Almost 
any  kind  of  careless  garden  looks  well  round  such 
a  simple  building,  partly  because  of  the  con- 
trast between  the  quiet  Grass  and  flowers,  and 
the  house  so  full  of  beauty  and  dignity.     While 


Pideles.  Mention  is  made  of  Henry  de  Pydel  of 
Athelhampston  in  the  year  1280.  He  held  one 
knight's  fee  in  this  parish  of  the  De  Londres 
family,  they  of  the  13ishop  of  Sarnra,  and  he  of 
the  king  in  chief.  In  the  year  121L'  an  assize 
was  appointed  to  inquire  if  John  de  I'idele  were 
seized  of  three  hides  of  land  in  Pidele  ;  this  pro- 
bably applies  to  the  same  family  and  lands  of 
which  we  have  more  certain  mention  in  1280. 
The  probability  is  that  this  house  was  built 
between  the  years  1212  and  1280  by  the  Pidele 
family ;  their  crest  (a  hawk's  head)  is  yet  to  be  seen 
in  the  oldest  of  the  hall  windows.  By  marriage  the 
house  and  manor  passed  to  the  Martins,  an  ancient 
and  knightly  family,  deriving  their  descent  from 
Martin  of  Tours,  who  came  into  this  country  with 
William  the  Conqueror.  After  remaining  in  the 
possession  of  the  Marlin  family  for  eight  genera- 


The  house  appears  to  have  been  originally  built 
as  a  quadrangle,  having  a  courtyard  in  the  centre 
and  an  octagonal  turret  at  each  corner;  there  was 
a  well  in  the  middle  of  the  courtyard.  The  chief 
entrance  to  the  house,  through  an  octagonal  porch, 
opens  into  the  hall,  which  is  stone  paved,  and  has 
a  dais  at  the  upper  end.  The  hall  is  about  40  feet 
long  by  21  feet  wide  and  40  feet  in  height,  with 
an  open  roof  of  massive  Oak.  About  the  year 
15.52  the  house  underwent  most  important  altera- 
tions at  the  hands  of  the  owner,  Uobert  Martin  ; 
he  added  the  large  west  wiiig,  and  by  placing 
gables  upon  the  ancient  battlements  gave  the 
house  an  appearance  of  Elizabethan  architecture. 
The  handsome  bay  window  in  the  hall  was  then 
added  and  forms  the  junction  between  that  part 
of  the  house  and  the  west  wing.  Robert  Mar- 
tin, at  the  same  date  (1552),  built  a  Iiandsome 


Atlielhampton  Hall,  Dorset, 


it  is  not  given  to  us  all  to  have  such  a 
house,  we  may  at  all  events  take  a  lesson  from 
it  in  the  building  as  well  as  in  the  surroundings. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  for  those  who  have  any 
building  to  do  is  to  build  the  best  they  can  in 
their  day,  not  followino-  the  so-called  ancient 
style.  But  it  we  are  to  imitate  anything  old,  let 
it  be  the  best  of  its  kind.  The  new  creations 
which  architects  make  for  us  are  frequently  shock- 
ing in  the  absolute  (and  bad)  contrast  they  form 
with  the  quiet  dignity  of  good  old  work.  The  cruet- 
stand  style  is  not  the  old  way,  whatever  they  may 
perpetrate  in  that  form.  Ihe  house  in  question 
is  at  present  the  property  of  Mr.  Homer,  who, 
though  engaged  in  agriculture  on  a  vast  scale 
(farming  over  3000  acres),  is  not  oblivious  of  the 
claims  of  the  garden,  and  takes  loving  care  of  the 
old  house  too. 

Atbelhampton  Hall  (formerly  Athelhampston) 
is  one  of  the  few  remaining  ancient  country 
houses  of  England.  It  is  situated  about  six  miles 
east  of  Dorchester,  on  the  River  Pidele.  The  ear- 
liest owners  (that  can  now  be  traced)  of  this 
house  and   manor    were    the    De    Londres  and 


lions,  Atbelhampton  passed  in- 1595  to  the  four 
daughters  of  Nicholas,  the  last  of  the  Martins. 
Henry  Prune,  who  married  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Nicholas  Martin,  purchased  the  shares  of  the  pro- 
perty belonging  to  the  second  and  third  daughters, 
but,  failing  to  obtain  the  four  daughter's  share,  a 
division  of  the  house  and  estate  was  made,  three- 
fourths  going  to  the  Brunei  and  one-fourth  to  the 
Ployers.  By  his  marriage  with  Mary,  the  daughter 
and  heiress  of  John  Erune,  the  chief  part  of  the 
house  and  manor  passed  into  the  possession  of 
Sir  Ralph  Bankes,  of  Corfe  Castle,  who  sold  the 
manors  of  Athelhampston,  Burlestone,  and  South- 
over  to  Sir  James  Long.  The  estate  passed  by 
marriage  from  the  Longs  to  the  Hon.  William 
Wellesley  Pole  (afterwards  Earl  of  Mornington). 
His  eldest  son  sold  it  in  the  year  1848  to  G-?cr^e 
James  Wood,  since  whose  death  it  has  become 
the  property  of  his  nephew,  George  Wood  Homer. 
That  portion  of  the  grand  old  house  which 
at  one  time  belonged  to  the  Floyers  was  ob- 
tained by  exchange  effected  by  the  late  George 
James  Wood,  so  that  it  again  foims  one  rro- 
pcrty. 


gate  house  or  lodge  directly  in  front  of  the  house. 
This  building,  becoming  ruinous  and  also  interfer- 
ing with  modern  ideas  of  comfort,  was  removed 
by  the  late  owner,  Mr.  G.  J.  Wood  ;  the  stone 
carved  window  bearing  the  monograms  of  Robert 
and  Elizabeth  Martin,  and  an  elaborately  carved 
coat  of  arms  of  the  Martins,  quartered  with  Kel- 
way,  was  re-erected  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
house.  The  house  is  in  a  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion, having  been  well  cared  for  by  its  successive 
owners.  The  more  modern  portion,  having  been 
added  with  great  skill  and  taste,  harmonises  well 
with  the  older  part  of  the  ancient  building. 

The  above  particulars  are  taken  chiefly  from 
John  Hutchins'  "  History  of  Dorset,"  revised,  how- 
ever, by  the  present  owner,  Mr.  Homer. 


Achillea  Millefolium  rosea.— Ihis  is  one 

of  the  most  showy  plants  at  present  in  flower  on 
our  herbaceous  border,  where  it  grows  freely — too 
freely  indeed,  for  it  is  constantly  requiring  the 
use  of  the  spade  to  keep  it  within  bounds.  Mr. 
Cannell  exhibited  a  boxful  of  it  at  the  Crystal 
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Palace  tlie  other  day,  but  showing  the  flowers  in 
trusses  by  themselves  without  foUage  does  not 
give  one  any  idea  of  its  beauty  as  seen  against 
the  finely  cut  foliage.  Bunches  of  it  tastefully 
Bet  up  are  very  valuable  on  an  exhibition  stand  of 
herbaceous  flowers.  It  continues  in  bloom  for  two 
months  after  midsummer. — J.  DOUGLAS. 


EBMINISOENCES  AS  EEGAEDS  HEATING. 
The  recent  discussions  that  have  taken  place  in 
The  GfAKDEN  on  the  comparative  merits  of  hot 
water,  steam,  and  flued  walls  stir  up  memories  of 
early  days  when  one  took  a  lively  interest  in  what- 
ever related  to  gardens  and  gardening. 

In  1822  I  was  transferred  from  a  garden  at 
Bayswater,  famous  at  that  time  for  all  that  was 
rare  and  curious  in  the  way  of  new  plants.  Bays- 
water  in  those  days  was  a  hamlet  located  in  the 
green  fields  a  mile  from  town.  By  this  transfer  I  was 
placed  in  a  garden  in  Yorkshire,  where,  I  may  as 
well  explain,  I  was  first  a  subordinate  and 
afterwards  chief.  I  was  therefore  a  practical 
agent  in  all  that  I  shall  now  try  to  relate.  In 
this  garden  there  were  twelve  or  fifteen  separate 
fireplaces  for  heating  flued  walls,  and  twenty  or 
more  connected  with  the  hothouses.  Neither 
steam  nor  hot  water  had  then  penetrated  those 
northern  regions,  nor  indeed  had  they  yet  come  into 
use  anywhere.  True,  the  hot-water  experiments 
of  Count  Chabannes  at  Sandridge  Park,  Kent, 
had  as  early  as  1818  begun  to  excite  interest,  but 
it  cannot  be  said  that  they  had  attained  to  any 
practical  results.  By  the  end  of  1824  both  steam 
and  hot  water  had  become  established  heat- 
ing agents  in  this  Yorkshire  garden,  a  hot- 
water  apparatus  being  applied  to  the  heat- 
ing of  one  of  the  Pine  stoves.  Mr.  Atkinson,  of 
Grove  End  Eoad,  St.  John's  Wood,  then  a  leading 
architect  who  had  made  some  successful  experi- 
ments on  hot-water  heating  in  his  own  garden, 
acted  as  engineer.  Previous  to  this  there  had  been 
but  little  if  any  absolute  practical  experience  to 
guide  one  as  to  the  requisite  conditions  either  for 
setting  the  boiler  or  adjusting  the  pipes  ;  in  this 
instance,  however,  instead  of  ordinary  round  pipes 
a  broad,  shallow  tube  was  used.  The  latter  might 
be  about  IS  inches  or  20  inches  in  width  and  about 
C  inches  in  depth,  with  a  raised  rim  along  the 
edges  to  retain  water  on  the  surface  for  the  pur- 
pose of  evaporation.  It  can  be  no  matter  of  wju- 
der  that  this  early  experiment  differed  in  its  mode 
of  application  from  the  systems  now  in  use.  The 
Pine  stove  in  question  was  40  feet  in  length  and 
about  14  feet  in  width ;  hence  it  was  feared  that 
the  water  in  these  flat  pipes  might  fail  to  flow  40 
feet  and  return  to  the  boiler.  To  meet  this  sup- 
posed risk  the  boiler  was  placed  in  a  recess  in  the 
back  wall, about  midway  from  either  end.  The  flow 
pipes  were  carried  under  the  Pine  bed  direct  to  the 
front,  where  they  were  united  to  the  flat  pipes,  the 
latter  being  carried  to  either  end,  and  a  round 
return  pipe  brought  the  water  back  to  the 
boiler.  The  latter  consisted  of  an  iron  tank 
about  4  feet  in  length,  from  2  feet  to  2.V  feet 
in  width,  and  a  little  under  2  feet  in  depth, 
and  covered  with  a  movable  iron  lid.  Such 
was  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  earliest, 
application  of  hot  water  to  a  practical  purpose. 
In  this  primitive  scheme  with  pipes,  or  rather  flat 
tubes,  and  boiler  all  on  the  same  level — for  this 
■was  one  of  its  notable  features — the  circula- 
tion worked  perfectly,  and  the  heating  power 
was  quite  satisfactory  and  sufficient.  It  is  not 
pretended  that  any  valuable  lesson  is  to  be  drawn 
from  going  back  and  treading  over  again  the  firs  t 


steps  of  the  original  mode  of  heating  with  hot 
water.  There  are,  however,  occasions  not  unfre- 
quently  occurring  where,  in  low  situations,  owing 
to  the  great  expense  and  difliculty  of  outfall 
drainage,  the  customary 

Deep  stoke-hole  becomes  a  main  hindrance 
to  owners  of  small  gardens,  who,  but  for  this 
difficulty  and  expense,  would  be  more  frequently 
enabled  to  avail  themselves  of  the  enjoyment  of 
pleasant  and  often  coveted  deep  erections.  I 
think  I  may,  therefore,  venture  to  say  that  it  is 
not  an  indispensable  condition  that  the  boiler 
must  be  fixed  below  the  level  of  the  pipes, 
except  where  the  latter  requires  to  be  worked 
on  difi'erent  levels.  It  is,  however,  seldom  that 
in  small  gardens  more  than  one  stove  and  a  green- 
house are  required,  and  in  such  cases  they 
rarely  stand  apart  or  on  different  levels,  so 
that  they  cannot  be  heated  with  the  boiler  and 
pipes  on  the  same  level.  Of  course,  it  is  by  no 
means  advised,  as  a  rule,  that  the  boiler  and  pipes 
should  be  worked  on  the  same  level,  for  wherevei- 
the  drainage  will  permit  of  a  deep  stoke-hole, 
there  is  perhaps  no  clearer  canon  or  profounder 
truth  as  regards  heating  by  means  hot  water  than 
the  fact  that  the  boiler  ought  to  be  placed,  whether 
in  a  deep  stoke-hole  or  otherwise,'at  any  rate  well 
below  the  level  of  the  hot- water  pipes,  and,  apart 
from  extremes,  the  lower  the  better.  The  advice, 
therefore,  to  work  the  boiler  and  pipes  on  the  same 
level  is  only  an  alternative,  and  as  such  it  is  cer- 
tainly preferable  to  coming  out  in  the  morning  in 
an  ill-drained  locality  to  find  the  fire  extinguished 
and  the  stoke-hole  half  full  of  water — circum- 
stances not  at  all  so  rare  as  some  may  imaginei 
for  such  conditions  have  broken  the  heart  and 
damped  the  courage  of  many  an  ardent  culti- 
vator. With  all  deference,  I  may,  therefore,  repeat 
that  in  such  cases  where  boiler  and  pipes  are  on 
the  same  level,  making  due  allowance  for  whatever 
defects  attend  this  primitive  system,  it  is  not  an 
unreasonable  hope  to  entertain  that  its  adoption 
might  occasionally  prove  helpful  to  those  whose 
gardens  and  glasshouses  are  unhappily  placed  in 
low  situations  where  deep  drainage  is  defective,  or, 
it  may  be,  wholly  absent.  The  system  of  heating  by 

Steam  had  been  in  practical  use  long  before  the 
introduction  of  hot  water.  Messrs.  Loddiges,  for 
example,  the  celebrated  nurserymen  at  Hackney, 
had  employed  steam  for  their  great  Palm  house 
and  other  erections.  For  heating  purposes  steam 
possesses  some  valuable  properties  as  well  as  some 
serious  defects.  Where  the  hothouses  are  uncon- 
nected and  stand  apart  from  one  another,  a  small 
lead  pipe  will  carry  steam  at  a  very  cheap  rate 
quickly,  and  almost  to  any  distance,  and,  whatever 
that  distance  may  be,  the  heat  will  always  be 
steam  heat.  It  is  the  peculiar  advantage  of  steam 
over  hot  water  that  it  can  be  carried  cheaply  for  a 
long  distance,  either  to  a  higher  or  lower  level, 
a  property  of  considerable  value,  at  any  rate  for 
exceptional  purposes.  The  famous  lady,  the  owner 
of  the  garden  now  under  consideration,  was  more 
than  a  little  ambitious  to  be  thought  first  in  all 
things,  not  less  in  her  garden  in  Yorkshire  than 
in  her  "turn-out"  in  the  "  Eow  "  and  her  routs 
and  dinners  in  Portman  Square.  Deeming  it, 
therefore,  needful  to  the  maintenance  of  her  hor- 
ticultural reputation  that  she  should  take  a  forward 
step,  it  was  forthwith  determined  to  erect  a  very 
large  iron  curvilinear  domed  conservatory  for 
the  culture  of  tropical  plants.  All  being 
fully  arranged,  Messrs.  Bayley  Brothers,  Hol- 
born,    were    in     due     time     accepted    as    the 


contractors  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £18,000, 
including  steam  as  a  heating  power,  comprising, 
of  course,  in  the  fittings  all  the  modern  improve- 
ments then  known.  The  heating  arrangements 
consisted  of  the  ordinary  structures  of  coal  house, 
boiler  house,  and  apartments  for  the  attendant, 
of  whom  I  happened  to  be  the  first.  These  erec- 
tions were  placed  at  some  distance  from  the  great 
stove  house,  which,  being  circular,  stood  isolated, 
surrounded  by  the  pleasure  grounds.  The  heating 
apparatus  consisted  of  two  boilers  about  8  feet  in 
length  ;  each  boiler  had  one  4-inch  pipe,  connected 
with  the  pipe  system  within  the  stove,  and  one  or 
both  could  be  worked  at  pleasure  from  either 
boiler.  It  will  no  doubt  readily  occur  to  the  mind 
that  the  action  of  steam  is  very  different  from  that 
of  hot  water.  The  latter  commences  to  circulate 
more  or  less  rapidly  the  moment  that  heat  is  ap. 
plied ;  on  the  contrary,  if  the  pipes  are  cold,  steam 
cannot  travel  through  a  pipe  colder  than  itself,  and 
can  only  progress  by  heating  and  keeping  hot  the 
pipe  inch  by  inch,  as  it  forces  its  way  onward,  with 
an  intermediate  space  of  only  a  few  inches  be- 
tween the  pipe  at  steam  heat  and  the  cold  portion 
in  front,  which  may  be  at  the  freezing  point.  In 
the  instance  in  question  the  distance  from  the 
boiler  house  to  the  stove  was  about  100  feet,  and 
when  the  steam  was  up  it  took  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  to  raise  the  whole  system  of  pipes  within 
the  house  to  steam  heat ;  but  this  once  accom- 
plished, the  healing  power  was  instantaneous  and 
most  effective,  and  no  mode  of  artificial  heating 
could  be  more  genial  or  more  conducive  to  the 
growth  of  plants.  It  will  be  obvious  from  the 
preceding  remarks  that  steam  must  necessarily 
be  a  fluctuating  agent,  rather  wasteful  of 
fuel,  and,  notwithstanding  some  excellent  pro- 
perties, never  likely  to  come  again  into 
general  use  for  horticultural  purposes.  There 
arc,  however,  uses  of  a  special  character  in 
which  steam  may  be  applied  with  advantage^ 
and  with  the  view  of  testing  what  could  be  done 
in  this  way  as  a  medium  for 

Bottom  heat,  I  collected  a  number  of  spare 
lights,  and  in  an  open  quarter  of  the  garden  dug 
out  the  earth,  built  it  pretty  upright  back  and 
front,  and  on  this  laid  the  framework  of  old 
sashes  ;  an  inch  or  three-quarter  inch  perforated 
lead  pipe  was  then  laid  along  the  bottom  for  the 
escape  of  steam,  and  over  this  was  placed  openly 
a  small  ridge  of  whole  or  broken  bricks  and  stones. 
The  brick  and  stone  ridge  was  then  covered  with 
thin  sods  and  turf ,  and  one  portion  of  this  latter  was 
covered  with  a  ridge  of  earth  for  Cucumbers  and 
the  other  portion  filled  up,  forming  a  level  bed  on 
which  to  set  pot  plants,  soft-wooded  and  other 
kinds  for  bedding  purposes  and  for  propagation. 
The  perforated  pipe  laid  in  the  bottom  of  the  pit 
was  then  connected  withapipecarried  underground 
from  an  extemporised  boiler  placed  in  the  nearest 
stoke-hole  some  40  yards  or  50  yards  from  the  pit. 
The  size  of  the  connecting  and  perforated  pipes  was 
each  about  1  inch  diameter.  From  the  boiler,  the 
steam  tiavelled  rapidly  along  the  small  under- 
ground pipe,  and  also  through  the  perforated  pipe, 
discharging  itself  equally  throughout  the  entire 
length — about  60  feet  or  70  feet.  No  special  pre- 
caution was  taken  in  laying  the  connecting  pipe. 
A  trench  2  feet  or  3  feet  deep  was  dug,  the  pipe 
was  laid  in  the  bottom  and  covered  with  the  or- 
dinary garden  earth.  The  extreme  heat  of  the 
steam  so  dried  and  calcined  the  earth  immediately 
surrounding  the  pipe,  that  the  latter  became  thus 
'[  imbedded  in  the  centre  of  a  non-conducting  ma- 
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terial  that  completely  prevented  all  loss  of  heat 
between  the  boiler  and  pit.  The  ridge  of  broken 
bricks  laid  over  the  steam  pipe  and  covered  with 
earth  became  a  depository  of  heat,  requiring  only  to 
be  renewed  with  a  fresh  supply  of  steam  once  a  day  or 
m  ore  or  less  frequently,  depending  on  circumstances. 
This  operation,  I  ought  to  say,  was  undertaken 
early  in  the  month  of  March.  It  is  difficult  to 
avoid  some  feeling  of  regret  that  a  heating  agent 
so  powerful  as  steam  cannot  be  as  conveniently 
and  economically  applied  for  heating  purposes  as 
hot  water.  For  the  growth  of  all  kinds  of  plants, 
especially  those  popularly  known  as  soft-wooded 
kinds,  and  for  the  propagation  of  the  same,  it 
seemed  to  me  at  the  time,  when  busily  interested 
in  the  matter,  that  steam  heat  applied  in  this  way 
did  possess  some  vital  element  for  the  rapid 
growth  of  plants  surpassing  all  other  modes  of 
heating. 

Fltjed  walls. — In  speaking  of  the  kitchen 
garden  in  the  place  under  notice,  the  aspect  was 
south-west,  and  the  situation  elevated  and  much 
exposed.  There  were  fiued  walls  of  considerable 
extent,  with  a  fireplace  for  every  50  feet  or  60  feet 
in  length  of  wall.  The  fires  were  applied  at  cer- 
tain periods  in  spring,  and  occasionally  also  in 
autumn,  to  complete  the  ripening  of  the  young 
wood.  As  flued  walls  they  were,  of  course,  hollow, 
consisting  of  4.}-inch  brickwork  on  the  face,  and 
about  14  inches  of  stonework  on  the  back  or  north 
side,  and  they  were  about  13  feet  in  height.  The 
flue  of  each  fireplace  made  three,  and  in  some  cases 
four,  turns  in  each  50  feet  or  60  feet  in  length,  thus 
f  ormingflues  about  3  feet  in  depth,  and  divided  from 
each  other  by  a  line  of  large  fiat,  horizontal  foot  tiles. 
There  were  openings  at  the  alternate  ends  of  each 
turn  in  the  flue  for  the  smoke  and  heat  to  traverse 
backwards  and  forwards.  Within,  the  flues  were 
wide  enough  to  enable  the  little  unhappy  urchins 
called  "sweeps"  (for  these  were  what  some  call  the 
good  old  times)  to  occasionally  clear  out  the  soot. 
Besides  the  use  of  flues  and  fire-heat,  the  wall 
trees  were,  as  now,  usually  protected  by  woollen 
netting,  and  by  these  means  the  failure  of  fair 
crops  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  on  open  walls 
was  not  a  frequent  occurrence.  It  may  hardly  be 
necessary  to  remark  that  without  the  aid  of  fire- 
heat  hollow  walls  are  necessarily  drier  and 
warmer  than  solid  ones.  There  was  also  in  another 
part  of  the  garden  a 

Wall  not  flued,  and  with  an  aspect  about 
three  parts  east.  On  this  wall  Peach  and  Necta- 
rine trees  were,  on  the  whole,  not  less  fruitful,  and 
much  less  trouble  to  keep  clean  than  those  on  the 
hot  walls.  At  a  certain  date  the  fires  of  the  flued 
■walls  were  usually  lighted  at  night  in  case  of 
frost,  and,  as  a  result,  the  trees  became  unduly 
excited,  and  more  susceptible  to  the  efiiects 
of  occasional  sharp  spring  frosts.  As  al- 
ready stated,  the  failure  to  produce  a  moderate 
crop  of  fruit  was  regarded  as  an  unusual  occur- 
rence, but  there  never  appeared  to  be  any  marked 
gain  in  the  results  in  flued  walls  over  those  not 
flued.  In  looking  back  to  the  experience  of  the 
time  in  relation  to  the 

Merits  of  flued  walls,  I  think  there  is  very 
little  to  be  said  in  their  favour.  There  are,  of 
course,  walls  of  the  kind  in  use  at  the  present 
time,  and  my  opinion  of  their  use  and  value  may 
perhaps  be  less  favourable  than  that  of  others 
whose  experience  is  more  recent,  but  it  is  never- 
theless true  that  nearly  all  cultivators  of  fruit 
who  have  under  their  care  the  conduct  and 
management  of  fruit-bearing  trees  on  garden  walls 


find  that  retarding  growth  is  wiser  and  more  fruit- 
ful as  regards  the  desired  results  than  promoting 
premature  growth  in  spring.  It  will  be  seen  by 
the  above  remarks  that  my  experience  of  fiued 
walls  difllers  somewhat  widely  from  that  of  "S.  D." 
(p.  403,  Vol.  XXIII.),  and  not  less  so  from  the 
opinions  of  the  correspondent  of  the  Field  {y.  468). 
This  difference  of  view  is  by  no  means  proof  that 
they  are  wrong.  But  my  present  purpose  is  not 
criticism,  but  an  attempt  to  relate,  with  as  much 
accuracy  as  memory  will  permit,  a  few  incidents 
of  garden  work  of  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  in  which 
I  was  myself  then  practically  engaged.  As  to  the 
opinion  now  so  frequently  expressed,  that  our 
summers  have  become  so  much  colder  that  the 
culture  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  on  open  walls 
is  all  but  hopeless,  that  is  an  interesting  question, 
and  one  which  for  the  honour  of  horticulture  it  is 
to  be  hoped  may  soon  be  lifted  out  of  the  hazy  me- 
dium of  mere  opinion.  R.  Maenock. 


Rose  Garden. 


ROSES  PEGGED  DOWN. 
Each  succeeding  year  this  method  of  growing 
Eoses  has  an  increased  number  of  adherents. 
Those  who  give  it  a  trial  soon  discover  the  advan- 
tages which  it  possesses.  Not  only  does  it  pro- 
duce a  larger  quantity  of  well  developed  flowers 
than  the  ordinary  bush  system,  but  in  the  case  of 
perpetual  flowering  varieties,  a  better  succession 
is  kept  up.  This  latter,  I  find,  can  be  secured  by 
allowing  the  shoots  to  remain  in  an  erect  position 
after  they  have  been  shortened  to  the  required 
lengthuntil  they  have  broken  and  the  younggrowths 
have  attained  a  length  of  4  inches  or  6  inches,  in- 
stead of  pegging  them  down  as  soon  as  they  have 
been  pruned;  when  left  for  a  time  erect  in  this  man- 
ner, they  do  not  at  once  push  growth  the  whole 
length  of  the  shoots  retained  in  the  way  that 
occurs  when  immediately  pegged  down  to  a 
horizontal  position,  but  break  some  four  or  half  a 
dozen  of  the  eyes  at  the  points.  When  these 
have  grown  a  few  inches,  as  already  stated, 
and  the  shoots  are  then  pegged  horizontally,  it 
has  the  efEect  of  causing  the  lower  unbroken  eyes 
to  move  and  to  come  on  three  or  four  weeks  later 
than  those  nearer  the  extremity,  yielding  quanti- 
ties of  fine  flowers  during  the  interval  between 
the  first  bloom  of  the  leading  shoots  and  their 
sucoessional  flowering.  In  this  waj'  there  is  so 
much  less  gap  in  the  blooming,  which,  it  is  need- 
less to  say,  is  a  gain  with  those  who  grow  Eoses 
for  ordinary  purposes.  One  great  advantage  in 
the  case  of  the  pegging-down  system  is  that  there 
is  no  bare  ground;  all  is  covered  so  thickly  that 
very  few  weeds  appear,  and  in  dry  weather  the 
foliage  lessens  evaporation,  thus  reducing  the 
quantity  of  water  needed  to  keep  mildew  in  check, 
as  this  injurious  parasite  in  a  great  measure  owes 
its  presence  to  insufiicient  root  moisture. 

T.  B. 

AIMEE  VIBEET  ROSE. 

There  is  a  fascination  about  Roses  which  makes 
people  prize  them  even  beyond  the  intrinsic 
merits  which  their  flowers  possess  ;  but  those  who 
have  the  misfortune  of  being  under  the  necessity 
of  living  within  the  shadow  and  under  the  smoky 
influences  of  large  towns  are  debarred  the  plea- 
sure of  doing  much  as  regards  their  cultivation, 
for  Eoses  abhor  a  smoke-charged  atmosphere. 
Where,  however,  the  conditions  are  such  as  to  for- 
bid the  pleasure  of  growing  the  beautiful  Tea  and 
Hybrid  Perpetual  varieties  that  now  exist  in  large 
numbers  and  variety,  there  is  at  least  one  variety 
that  stands  out  a  long  way  ahead  of  all  others  in 
its  ability  to  thrive  and  flourish  freely  in  an  at- 
mosphere in  which  no  others  that  have  come 
under  my  notice  can  exist,  and  that  is  Aimee 
Vibert,  a  well-known  Noisette,  which  has  other 
good     properties     besides     its     smoke-resisting 


powers.  It  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  effective 
climbing  kinds  existing,  so  vigorous,  that  even 
when  not  over-liberally  treated  in  the  matter  of  soil 
such  as  most  Roses  require,  it  grows  luxuriantly, 
soon  covering  a  large  space,  producing  its  large 
clusters  of  white  flowers  in  abundance,  and  the 
latter  are  not  nearly  so  fleeting  as  those  of  many 
kinds.  Another  advantage  which  it  possesses  for 
covering  walls  is  that  it  retains  its  bright  glossy 
foliage  through  the  winter  much  better  than  many 
of  the  so-called  evergreen  Roses — no  inconsider- 
able gain  where  the  clothing  of  bare  walls  and  simi- 
lar places  is  an  object.  Although,  like  other  Roses, 
it  does  best  in  a  good  position,  still  it  will  succeed 
on  any  aspect,  provided  it  gets  sufficient  susten- 
ance to  supply  the  demands  consequent  upon  the 
vigorous  growth  which  it  naturally  makes.  "  One 
swallow  does  not  make  a  summer,"  it  is  said  ;  and 
doubtless  to  those  located  where  they  can  enjoy 
to  the  full  their  passion  for  Eoses,  one  variety 
would  be  but  little  appreciated.  But  there  is 
many  a  town  gardener  who  would  feel  proud  of 
being  able  to  succeed  with  even  one  kind  of  Rose, 
and  amongst  the  not  over-numerous  varieties  that 
succeed  under  such  adverse  conditions,  I  have 
found,  as  I  have  said,  this  much  the  best. 

T.  B. 

The  Celestial  Rose. — "  Veronica  "  inquires 
(p.  I'O)  about  this  old  Rose.  It  is  a  variety  of 
Rosa  alba,  and  comes  very  near  the  Maiden's  Blush. 
Of  the  Maiden's  Blush  I  have  plenty,  and  I  believe 
I  have  the  Celestial  Rose,  but  have  not  noticed  it 
this  summer.  I  should  feel  obliged  it  "  Veronica  " 
would  send  me  a  flower.  I  should  also  thank  any- 
one who  could  send  me  fiowers  of  the  variegated 
Rose  Parfait  CEillet. — Hekrt  H.  Ellacombe, 
BUion  Vicaraffc,  Bristol. 

The  Garland  Rose.— We  have  received 
from  Mr.  Dundas,  Salisbury  Villas,  Little  Heath, 
Potter's  Bar,  a  branch  of  tliis  Rose,  one  mass  of 
blossoms,  white,  tinged  with  pink,  about  the  size 
of  these  of  a  Banksian  and  about  as  double,  a 
truly  interesting  variety  for  those  who  can  see 
beauty  in  small  Roses  as  well  as  in  large  ones.  Sir. 
Dundas  says,  "I  send  a  good  spray  of  it  to  show 
the  extraordinary  freedom  with  which  it  blooms 
in  a  strong  soil.  The  blooms  have  been  getting 
more  crowded  every  day  for  the  last  fortnight,  and 
the  shoots  of  the  year  give  plenty  of  foliage 
amongst  the  flowers.  Four  other  Eoses  sent  with 
the  Garland  are  white  Madame  Legras,  an  im- 
proved alba  ;  pink  Madame  Audot,  a  cross  of  alba 
and  I  think  a  Damask ;  Madame  Zoetmans  (cream), 
a  Damask,  small  late  blooms.  The  first  were  al- 
most 6  inches  across.  The  truss  of  four  blooms  is 
from  my  favourite  Perpetual,  Mrs.  Bellenden  Ker; 
both  in  growth,  foliage,  and  scent  it  seems  to  have 
alba  blood  in  its  veins." 

Roses  on  trees. — I  have  latelj'  noticed  some 
very  pretty  effects  produced  by  planting  climbing 
Roses  amongst  trees  and  shrubs,  and  allowing 
them  to  scramble  over  them  as  they  like.  No 
pruning  is  given  them  ;  merely  the  longest  shoots 
are  fastened  securely  to  the  nearest  support,  and 
a  really  beautiful  display  they  make  when  in 
flower.  Such  sorts  as  Dundee  Rambler  are  espe- 
cially suited  for  climbing  lofty  trees ;  many  of 
the  old-fashioned  Eoses,  too,  are  lovely  trained  on 
walls  or  fences,  or  even  grown  in  hedgerows  and 
allowed  to  run  wild,  the  long  shoots  of  the  pre- 
vious year's  growth  forming  wreaths  of  blossoms. 
I  am  convinced  that  Eoses  of  any  kind  do  not 
need  such  hard  pruning  as  they  generally  get.  It 
is  all  very  well  for  exhibitors,  who  are  content  to 
get  one  or  two  perfect  blooms  from  a  plant,  to 
prune  as  they  find  it  suits  their  purpose ;  but  for 
the  majority  of  people  who  grow  Roses  for  effect 
in  masses,  or  for  blooms  to  fill  the  flower  basket, 
I  feel  sure  that  the  knife  can  hardly  be  too 
sparingly  used.  Cut  out  the  dead  shoots  or 
weakly  spray  in  winter,  but  leave  strong  shoots 
their  entire  length,  and  a  beautiful  effect  will  be 
the  result.  I  have  at  present  some  plants,  only 
planted  last  autumn,  loaded  with  blossoms  ;  they 
have  not  been  pruned  at  all,  with  the  exception  of 
removing  the  tips,  lately,  that  were  killed  by  the 
severe  weather  in  March,  and  they  have  as  much 
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bloom  on  them  as  Roses  generally  produce  when 
three  years  old,  pruned  in  the  orthodox  way. — J. 
Groom,  Gosjtort. 


GAEDEN  IN  THE  HOUSE. 


HAKDY  FLOWERS  FOR  CUTTING. 

With  the  greatly  increased  use  of  flowers  for 
household  and  personal  decoration  which  in  late 
years  has  been  brought  about,  there  has  been  a 
marked  change  in  the  kinds  that  find  favour  with 
the    mass    of    those  who    so   use   them.     Time 
was  when  simple  beauty  in  colour  and  form  was 
much  less  appreciated  than  raritj-  and  cost.     The 
costly  productions  of  the  fr.rcing  nouse  were  often 
alone  deemed    worthy   of   a   place   in    a    lady's 
bouquet  or  to  decorate  the  table.     Gaidenias  at 
Christmas  were  held  in  estimation  proportionate 
with  the  number  of  shillings  or  half-crowns  each 
which  they  cost.     The  flowers  of  scarce  Orchids 
were  in  like  manner  prized  in  accordance  with 
their  rarity,  whilst  hardy  flowers,  with   the  excep- 
tion of  such  old  favourites  as  Roses,  Violets,  and 
Carnations,  met  with  little  or  no  attention.  All  this 
isnow,  however,  changed;  outdoor  flowers,  provided 
theypossess  elegance  in  form  with  decided  colours, 
are   quite   as   much  in  demand   as   the   greatest 
rarities  of  hothouse  growth.    Primroses,  Dafiodils, 
Pajonies,  Pinks,  Cornflowers,   Delphiniums,  Cam- 
panulas, Anemones,  Aquilegias,  Asters,  Dielytras, 
Carnations,    Hellebores,   Iris,    Myosotis,  Spiri^eas, 
Violas,   I'ansies,  Gladioli,  Lilies,  and  others  of  a 
similar  description  are  largely  emplojed  in  the 
various  arrangements  in  which  flowers  are  used. 
I  am  now  speaking  of   the   well-to-do   who   can 
afford  to  indulge    in    high-priced    rarities  if    so 
disposed.  It  is  a  healthy  sign  and  as  it  should  be  to 
see  the  beauty  of  common  flowers  appreciated  as 
it  deserves,  for  no  one  will    deny  that  amongst 
our  hardy  herbaceous  plants  there  are   numbers 
that  vie  in  that  respect  with  the  choicest  produc- 
tions  of  tropical  countries.     To  those  wtjo  have 
not  seen  the  elfect  produced  by  some  of  our  com- 
moner hardy  flowers  when  used  for  the  decoration 
of  the  dinner  table,  I  should  advise  a  trial,  confln- 
ing  it  to  two  or  three  kinds  of  Narcissi  alone,  such, 
for  instance,  as   the  old  N.  poeticus,  with  one  of 
the  large  pale  yellow  kinds  and  a  large  deep  yel- 
low, with  a  limited  quantity  of  scarlet  Anemone 
to  give  the  requisite  warmth  of  colour  in  the  ar- 
rangement, keepirgeach  of  theabovebj' themselves; 
or  another  inwnicn  Columbines  in  two  or  three  dis- 
tinct colours  and  8pira;a  japonica  alone  are  used  ; 
or  the  white  Campanula  persicifolia,  single  and 
doulle,  with  pink  or  red  Dianthus  and  a  little 
Cornflower;   or  white  and  red  Roses,  with  plenty 
of  their  own  foliage  and  Maiden-hair  Fern,  whicii 
in  each  of  the  above  arrangements  I  have  seen  used 
without  stint,  along  with  fronds  of  Nephrolepis 
exaltata,  or  Oat  Grass,  to  relieve  the  surface  of 
the  flowers.     Having  seen  tables  where  the  above 
common  flowers  were  alone  used,  I  can  speak  for 
the   beautiful  effect  which  they  had  —  an  effect 
quite  equal  to  that  obtainable  by  means  of  flowers 
of  a  more  costly  description,  and  immeasurably 
before  the  indescribable  combinations  often  seen 
where  a  score  or  two  of  different  kinds  of  flowers 
are  unmeaningly  mixed  together,  the  presence  of 
three-fotirths  of  them  being  destructive  of  artistic 
merit.      It    is    doubtless    true    that    some    %\ho 
use  flowers  will  always  give  the  preference  to 
rarity,    and    such    are    willing    to     pay    for    it. 
Gardenias  in   January   have  been  sold  at  seven 
shillings  and  sixpence  each  ;  the  flowers  of  scarce 
Orchids  at  one  time  fetched  proportionately  high 
figures,  but  on  an  average  these  and  others  of  a 
like  character  do  not  now  sell  for  half  that  money. 
There  are,  however,   ten  times   the   quantity   of 
flowers  used  now  that  there  was  then.     The  reason 
for  their  being  cheap  is,  I  should  think,  clearly 
traceable  to  the  use  of  hardy  kinds  that,  inde- 
pendent of  their  intrinsic  beauty,  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  within  the  reach  of  many  who 
either  would  not  or  could  not  afford  to  indulge  in 
costly   things   of    so    perishable    a  character   as 
flowers.  T.  B. 


The  bloom  of  bulbous  plants  in  a  cut 

state. — I  got  a  most  useful  hint  from  The  CtAK- 
DEN  a  year  or  two  ago  as  to  the  advantage  of 
cutting  Daffodils  in  the  full  bud  state,  and  allow- 
ing them  to  expand  in  water.  I  return  this  hint 
with  another.  Gladiolus  Colvillei  is  another 
flower  very  amenable  to  this  treatment.  I  enclose 
a  few  flowers  of  G.  Colvillei  albus,  a  charming 
and  useful  plant.  I  send  also  flowers  of  a  pretty 
bulb,  Calliprora  lutea,  very  free  growing  and 
hardy.— Stuabt  Wortlet  (Colonel). 

White  Pink  Mrs.  Sinkins.  —This  proves 
to  be  a  very  valuable  addition,  especially  for  those 
who  are  called  upon  to  furnish  white  flowers.  We 
have  lately  used  it  for  making  wreaths  and  for 
furnishing  sweet-smelling  flowers  for  our  flower 
missions.  I  look  upon  it,  indeed,  as  an  indispens- 
able subject  where  there  are  large  demands  for 
cut  flowers.  It  is  not  only  very  fragrant,  but  the 
plants  become  one  solid  mass  of  blossom,  and  they 
continue  to  flower  more  or  less  all  the  summer. 
A  remarkable  property  belonging  to  it  is  that  it 
rarely  produces  more  than  two  buds  on  a  stem, 
and  generally  only  one  ;  it  may,  therefore,  be  cut 
without  destroying  any  young  flower-buds.  This 
is  not  the  general  character  of  Pinks,  for  tbcj 
form  so  many  flower-buds  on  the  stems,  that  the 
first  flower  which  is  open  cannot  be  cut  with  a 
sufficient  length  of  stem  without  cutting  off  two 
or  three  young  flower-buds,  which  one  haidly  cares 
to  do.  The  plant,  moreover,  is  a  good  grower  and 
quite  hardy,  and  as  early  in  coming  into  flower  as 
the  single  white  Pink,  so  well  known  for  its  early- 
flowering  property.— J.  C.  C. 


Fruit  Garden. 

STANDARD  PEACH  TREES. 

JIu.  McIntosh  (p.  i)  asks  for  information  on  this 
subject.  I  may  remark  that  we  grow  a  number 
of  standard  Peach  trees  here  varying  in  height 
from  G  feet  to  10  feet  in  a  large  lean-to  house 
which  is  not  heated.  I  have  had  to  manage  this 
house  for  sixteen  years,  and  the  only  objection  I 
have  to  stacdaid  trees  is  that  their  fruit  is  in- 
difl'erently  flavoured.  Peach  trees  grow  so  freely 
under  glass,  and  make  such  vigorous  growth,  that 
the  fruit  cannot  be  sufliciently  exposed  to  sun  and 
air  to  give  it  flavour  equal  to  that  from  trees 
grown  on  walls  tr  trellises.  During  all  these 
years  I  have  tried  various  plans  to  get  goi  d 
flavoured  fruit,  but  I  have  been  only  successful  in 
one  of  till  ni.  and  that  was  at  the  sacrifice  of  gel- 
ting  much  smalltr  fruit,  and  by  severely  cutting 
back  the  summtr  growth  so  as  to  expose  the  fruit 
to  the  light,  and  by  nearly  starving  the  trets  by 
reducing  the  supply  of  water  and  eschewing  any 
surface  feeding.  Under  this  system  I  certainly 
can  grow  Peaches  of  fairly  gcod  quality  on  stan- 
dard trees,  but  the  latter  ha\e  to  be  badly  muii- 
lated  in  older  to  let  in  light  and  air  to  the  fruit. 
I  grant  that  standard  trees  give  less  trouble  ili..n 
trained  ones,  that  they  bear  more  freely,  and 
produce  much  larger  fruit  than  under  any 
other  system,  but  to  secure  these  qualities, 
liberal  feeding  of  the  roots  and  only  moderate 
summer  pruning  must  be  adopted.  "What,  how- 
ever, are  the  value  of  these  advantages  if  the 
flavour  is  only  third  rate  /  At  the  same  time  I 
must  not  forget  that  we  do  not  all  look  upon 
quality  from  the  same  standpoint  ;  some  prefer 
size  to  flavour.  For  myself,  I  should  prefer  a  small 
well-flavoured  Peach  to  a  large  one  of  indifferent 
quality,  and  to  obtain  this  I  do  not  object  to  see 
the  trees  pretty  well  denuded  of  their  summer 
growth  when  ripening  time  comes  round  ;  but 
there  are  others  who  might  object  to  see  only 
skeleton  trees,  and  who  may  question  my  ability  to 
manage  them  properly  unless  they  held  the  same 
views  as  myself.  These  points  understood  be- 
tween the  owner  and  the  gardener,  no  one  need 
hesitate  to  cultivate  standard  trees,  and  I  am 
certain  that  they  will  find  them  more  fruitful  than 
those  of  any  other  form.  Respecting  the  form  of 
house  in  which  to  grow  them,  there  is  nothing  new 
in  planting  them  out  in  span-roofed  structures,  as 


there  are  many  such  about  the  country, butwhether 
an  inverted  (J  shape  would  be  better  than  any 
other  is  doubtful.  It  is  not  altogether  the  amount 
of  light  admitted  through  the  glass  that  is  to  be 
studied,  but  simply  a  question  of  how  much  sum- 
mer growth  and  green  leaves  the  cultivator  will 
care  to  remove  in  order  to  expose  the  fruit  to  the 
amount  of  light  and  air  necessary  to  secure  the 
proper  degree  of  flavour. — J.  C.  C. 

I  would  inform  Mr.  Mcintosh,  in  response 

to  his  inquuies  on  this  subject,  that  I  have 
satisfied  myself  by  experiment  and  observation 
that  standard  Peach  tree  culture,  as  described  by 
me,  is  perfectly  practicable,  as  well  as  the  best 
plan  for  producing  and  ripening  Peaches  alter  this 
season  ;  and  if  I  had  1000  feet  of  houses  to  erect 
and  plant  on  my  own  account  I  should  plant 
nothing  but  standards.  The  reason  why  I  do  not 
adopt  the  plan  where  I  am  is  because  the  houses 
are  neither  high  nor  wide  enough  for  standards — 
a  thing  I  have  often  regretted.  Dwarf  standard 
Peaches  are  quite  common  in  orchard  houses  now 
and  do  well,  but  it  is  freely-grown  standards  I 
mean  with  large  heads.  It  is  not  owing  to  objec- 
tions to  the  system  that  there  are  so  few  e::amples 
in  existence,  but  other  causes.  The  examples 
mentioned  will  bear  inquiring  into.— J.  S.  W. 


FRUIT  PACKING  FOR  MARKET. 

Il'  Mr.  Groom  had  seen  the  Peaches  sent  to  South 
Kensington  the  other  daj'  in  the  packing  ccmpeti- 
tion  for  Messrs.  Webber's  prizes,  he  would  certainly 
not  have  penned  the  opening  words  of  his  para- 
graph on  this  subject  which  appeared  last  week. 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  being  present  at  the 
opening  and  judging  of  this  packing  competition 
since  it  has  been  originated,  and  can  assert  that 
with  good  packing  soft,  delicate  Peaches  do  come 
to  market  safe  and  without  a  blemish — indeed, 
looking  as  sound  and  fresh  as  if  just  gathered 
from  the  trees.  There  may  be  some  difllerence  of 
opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  riptness  in  Peaches, 
for  whilst  some  hold  that  the  moment  a  fruit  is 
well  coloured  and  can  be  easily  removed  from  the 
tree  it  is  ripe,  othtrs  will  not  admit  that,  that 
stage  is  reached  until  the  fiuit  is  soft  and  in  i's 
most  juicy  form.  That  may  be  by  some  others 
thought  to  be  o-.er  lij^eress,  and  ceria.nly  uu  one 
should  send  fruit  a  long  journey,  packed  in  any 
way,  when  so  far  advanced.  Mr.  W'ildsmilli  sajs 
(p,  2),  'I  like  to  pick  my  Peaches  from  the  'rees 
befoie  some  people  would  consider  Ihey  weiefully 
ripe,  say  about  a  couple  of  days  before  iLey  would 
fad."  In  saying  this,  Mr.  Wildtmiih  shows  that 
he  regards  Peaches  to  le  ripe  when  they  eati 
be  easily  removed  from  the  tree,  although 
the  flesh  may  not  have  become  fully  ioft, 
and  that  is  exactly  the  stage  in  which  to  gec 
them  for  packing.  Now  at  South  Kensing- 
ton the  other  day  there  were  three  out  of  the 
four  lots  of  two  dezen  Peaches  as  good  as  could 
be.  These  had  come  by  rail  respectively  from 
Enstnci-  Caslle,  Hereford:  Gunton  Park,  Norfolk  ; 
and  Pientvvcod,  Notts,  all  having  thus  travelleel 
long  distances,  and  yet  when  opened  and  handleel 
by  the  judges  they  were  found  to  be  without  a 
blemish,  though  ripe  and  full  of  colour.  The  last- 
named  fruits  were  packed  in  a  shallow  box  lined 
with  Moss,  but  each  fruit  was  first  wrapped  in  a  thin 
coating  of  wadding,  and  further  of  tissue  paper, 
but  each  in  such  a  way  that  the  top  portion  e  f  the 
fruit  was  exposed  when  the  lid  and  top  packing 
were  removed.  The  packer  doubtless  thoughtlhat 
in  so  packing  his  fruit  he  was  rendering  the  sales- 
man service,  as  anyone  could  see  the  quality  of 
the  fruit  at  a  glance.  Messrs.  Webber,  howe^er, 
declined  to  admit  that  such  a  method  of  packing 
was  any  advantage, as  the  salesmen  sorted  or  sizeei 
their  fruits  before  selling  it.  Moreover,  they  are 
F,tTongly  opposed  to  the  use  of  wadding  at  all,  as 
being  not  only  of  a  heating  character,  and  turning 
the  fruit  out  much  less  cool  for  table  than  Moss 
does,  but  they  maintain  that  the  wadding  abstracts 
some  of  the  juices  and  flavour  of  the  fruit.  Of 
course  the  more  heating  the  nature  of  the  packing 
material,  the  more  rapidly  will  the  fruits  mature 
and  soften,  whilst  Moss,  being  cool  in  character 
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rather  checks  than  promotes  rapid   maturation. 
In 

Packing  Peaches  the  softest  tissue  paper 
should  be  used,  and  not  too  much  of  it ;  in  fact,  it 
need  not  be  employed  at  all  were  it  not  found 
desirable  to  prevent  the  Moss  particles  from 
coming  into  contact  with  the  rough  coats  of  the 
fruits.  In  wrapping  the  fruits  the  work  should 
not  be  performed  on  a  hard  table,  but  on  a  soft 
base,  and  the  paper  should  not  be  twisted  or  made 
to  form  bard  lumps,  but  be  evenly  and  neatly 
placed  all  over  the  fruits.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  do 
it  thus  carefully  as  it  is  to  do  it  badly.  The  Moss 
should  be  fairly  dry  and  soft,  and  free  from  all 
dirt.  The  same  material  may  be  used  twenty 
times  over,  as  it  suffers  but  little  through  being 


servant  person  that  whilst  the  Grapes  sent  in  such 
baskets  are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  way  in 
which  the  baskets  may  be  handled  in  transit,  those 
packed  in  boxes  with  a  Moss  lining  and  soft  tissue 
paper  may  be  placed  in  any  position  side-ways, 
top  downwards,  or  anyhow,  and  suffer  nothing. 
The  presumption  in  favour  of  the  basket  is  that 
having  handles  they  are  certain  to  be  kept  right 
side  uppermost,  but  that  presumption  may  not  al- 
ways be  justified.  Boxes  pack  into  closer  space 
and  are,  when  secured  with  screws  and  cords,  per- 
fectly secure.  Baskets  that  have  only  a  piece  of 
stout  brown  paper  tied  over  the  top  leave  the  fruit 
enclosed  subject  to  damage,  as  if  the  covering  of 
the  basket  gets  broken  during  transit  the  fruits 
may  be  purloined.  A.  D. 


used.  It  is  of  a  yielding  nature,  and  grips  the 
fruits  firm  without  being  hard ;  indeed,  it  seems 
to  be  Nature's  own  packing  material,  and  nothing 
can  excel  it.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  same  com- 
petitors sent  Strawberries  in  the  most  perfect  con- 
dition, and  in  two  cases  the  fruits  were  very  fine 
and  richly  coloured ;  and  as  Strawberries  are  so 
much  softer  in  texture  than  Peaches,  and  yet 
travel  so  far  and  so  perfectly,  it  is  useless  to  write 
about  Peaches  being,  of  necessity,  hard  and  un- 
eatable because  they  will  not  travel  well  when 
ripe.     One  exhibitor  sent  his 

Grapes  in  ordinary  garden  cross-handled  baskets 
as  was  mentioned  last  week,  and  some  interesting 
remarks  were  elicited  from  Mr.  Webber  as  to  the 
use  to  which  such  baskets  are  put  in  fruit  trans- 
mission. He  said  that  quite  two-thirds  of  the 
fruit  which  came  to  market  were  in  baskets,  and 
these  needed  but  a  minimum  of  labour  in  packing 
and  unpacking.    It  is  obvious,  however,  to  any  ob- 


Produce  from  one  Peach,  bud.— Sixyears 
ago  I  left  on  a  Nectarine  tree  one  strong  terminal 
bud,  which  grew  into  what  is  usually  called  a 
"  gross  shoot,"  such  as  is  in  practice  stopped  and 
pinched  to  keep  it  within  bounds  and  make  it 
fruitful;  but  instead  of  doing  this  I  allowed  it 
to  grow,  and  cut  nothing  off  it  but  what  could  not 
be  found  room  for,  laying  in  all  the  laterals  and 
allowing  the  main  shoot  to  extend.  The  growth 
from  this  bud  the  year  after  its  origin  bore 
about  two  dozen  fine  fruit,  and  the  second  year  it 
filled  the  space  allotted  to  it,  and  has  borne  during 
the  last  four  years  an  average  of  about  eight  dozen 
fruits  each  year.  This  year  it  bore  over  nine  dozen  ; 
being  a  leading  branch,  it  is  one  of  the  strongest 
and  most  fertile  on  the  tree.  And  yet  this  is 
nothing  to  what  a  standard  tree  would  do.  I  would 
undertake,  under  the  same  conditions,  to  develop 
a  standard  tree  from  one  bud  that  would  produce, 
perhaps,  two  hundred  or  more  dozen  of  fruits  in 


the  same  time  by  encouraging  the  growth  of  the 
head  of  the  tree,  and  training  all  the  shoots  out 
equally  like  porcupine's  quills. — J.  S.  W. 


STANDARD  PEACHES. 

I  KNOW  a  garden  where  these  and  Nectarines  are 
grown  in  the  form  of  standards,  and  if  I  had  such 
a  house  as  the  one  they  are  in,  which  is  a  very 
high,  rather  flat,  lean-to,  with  deep  front  sashes 
reaching  nearly  to  the  ground,  I  should  most  cer- 
tiiuly  adopt  the  same  plan,  as  the  saviog  of  work 
in  tying  and  training  is  enormous.  All  the 
trouble  connected  with  the  trees  is  confined  to 
thinning  out  tte  shoots,  and  suspending  the 
branches  by  slinging  them  up  to  the  roof-bars 
when  the  fruit  gets  heavy.  This  saves  them  from 
drooping  too  low  or  breaking  from  the  weight  of 
the  load  they  have  to  bear.  To  grow  Peaches  in 
the  standard  fashion,  and  to  have  the  fruit  well 
coloured  and  good,  the  house  in  which  they  are 
planted  must  be  of  the  lightest  kind,  and  the  trees 
at  such  distances  apart  that  they  stand  perfectly 
clear  of  each  other,  as  a  Peach  ripened  without 
full  exposure  to  the  sun  is  sure  to  be  pale,  and,  as 
a  natural  consequence,  inferior  in  flavour.  The 
house  to  which  reference  is  made  has  sash-bars  wide 
apart,  and  in  these  the  glass  is  puttied,  ventilation 
being  provided  for  by  means  of  large  sliding 
shutters  in  the  back  wall  and  the  front  sashes, 
which  are  hung  on  hinges  and  push  outwards  by 
the  aid  of  a  lever.  No  doubt  a  span  house  with 
top  and  side  ventilators,  or  one  like  the  letter  \J 
inverted  would  be  much  better,  and  not  a  great 
deal  dearer  if  made  plain,  as  either  form  would 
afford  an  increase  of  light  and  much  more  space, 
although  they  would  of  course  be  colder  and  not 
so  suitable  for  use  if  forcing  is  intended,  as  a 
house  against  a  wall  is  always  more  sheltered  and 
snug.  The  mistake  in  building  most  houses  is  in 
having  them  too  woody,  and  especially  is  this  so 
for  trees  like  the  Peach  that  require  every  ray  of 
light  that  can  be  given  in  our  dull  climate.  Iron 
or  metallic  houses  are  good,  and  let  in  most  of  the 
sun's  rays,  but  the  worst  part  about  them  is  they 
get  hot  and  cold  quickly  ;  the  metal,  being  a  con- 
d  uctor,  soon  helps  to  run  the  temperature  up  or 
down,  according  as  the  weather  is  hot  or  cold. 

S.  D. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Auvergne,   or    Pruning-knife   Pea.— 

Samples  of  this  Pea,  from  which  the  accompanying 
woodcut  has  been  prepared,  have  been  sent  to  us  b3' 
M.  Guiheneuf,  of  Nantes.  He  says  :  "I  send  you  a 
few  pods  of  the  Auvergne  Pea  (in  French 
Pois  d'Auvergne  or  Pois  Serpette).  It  is  the  true 
sort  extensively  grown  hereabouts,  and  is  a  very 
large-cropping  second  early,  and  very  hardy,  resist- 
ing  well  dry  weather.  The  pods  are  always  curved, 
and  contain  usually  eleven  seeds  in  each.  This 
variety  is  quite  distinct  from  the  Auvergne  Pea 
(Dickson's  Favourite)  grown  in  England. 

Summer  Lettuces. — The  plan  adopted  by 
"W.  J.  M."  (page  570,  Vol.  XXIII.)  of  growing 
summer  Lettuces  is  one  which  I  have  long  practised ; 
I  have  found  it  to  be  the  only  one  that  can  be  de- 
pended on  for  getting  them  really  fine  and  good 
for  salads  during  summer.  When  sown  in  beds 
and  transplanted,  they  always  receive  a  severe 
check  during  removal ;  the  tap  root  gets  broken — 
a  great  drawback,  as  the  plants  have  then  to  de- 
pend more  on  the  surface  for  their  supply  of  food. 
When  sown  in  drills  and  afterwards  thinned  out, 
they  at  once  strike  down  and  become  independent 
of  the  weather,  and  I  have  always  noticed  that 
Lettuce  plants  that  have  not  been  disturbed 
seldom  bolt  or  run  to  seed,  which  transplanted 
ones  are  almost  sure  to  do,  unless  they  happen  to 
have  plenty  of  wet.  A  good  place  in  which  to 
grow  summer  Lettuces  during  summer  is  a  north 
border  or  other  position  where  they  can  have  a 
little  shade,  and  if  they  happen  to  be  in  the  open, 
they  derive  much  benefit  by  having  a  few  ever- 
green branches  stuck  in  on  the  sunny  side  so  as 
to  break  the  hot  solar  rays ;  the  latter  make  the 
I  Lettuces  tough  and  hard.    Later  in  the  year.  Let- 
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tuces  do  remarkably  well  between  Celery  trenches ; 
there  they  get  great  depth  of  fresh  soil  with 
plenty  of  light  and  air,  which  causes  them  to 
grow  sturdy  and  strong.  ]?or  the  last  sowing 
outdoors  I  like  the  Bath  Cos,  a  very  hardy  kind, 
and  so  also  is  Hick's  Hardy  Green.  These  two 
sorts  are  the  best  I  know  of  for  standing  the 
■winter.  The  most  suitable  place  for  them  then 
is  near  the  foot  of  a  south  wall  or  warm  sunny 
border  under  a  fence,  where,  if  the  soil  is  light 
and  dry,  they  will  endure  the  sharpest  weather 
without  taking  much  harm.  Some  cultivate  Cab- 
bage Lettuces  for  salads,  but  few  who  know  what 
a  really  good  Cos  is  will  eat  them.  There  is  no 
comparison  between  the  two,  the  tlabbage  bein^ 
soft  and  lacking  that  crispness  and  flavour  which 
the  Cos  sorts  possess. — S.  D. 

Peat  soils  (p.  23).— Of  Kent  peat  not  one  ton 
in  a  hundred  has  been  sold  by  dealers  for  many 
years,  peat  from  Kent  having  been  superseded  by 
that  from  Hampshire,  in  which  plants  that  require 
peat  not  only  grow  much  faster,  but  also  last 
longer  in  a  healthy  condition.  The  peat  existant 
over  much  of  Hampshire  is  a  totally  ditlerent 
material  from  the  black  close  stuff  that  used  to 
be  employed,  and  is  so  full  of  the  root-fibres  of 
coarse  Grasses,  as  to  be  like  a  door-mat.  The 
peat  mentioned  as  soon  going  black  and  sour  in 
the  pots  was  black  when  put  into  them,  if  not 
sour,  and  might  do  for  fuel,  but  never  was  fit  for 
potting  purposes. — T.  B. 

Peas. — How  ever  came  Sunrise  to  be  classed  as 
a  first  early  ?  On  the  20th  of  November  last  I 
sowed  a  long  south  border  with  Peas  of  the  fol 
lowing  sorts— Sunrise,  William  the  First,  and 
Telephone.  There  were  nine  rows  of  each  sort, 
and  they  were  placed  G  feet  apart.  On  the  91h  of 
June  I  gathered  3  gallons  of  William  the  First 
Sunrise  came  in  just  a  week  afterwards  ;  and 
Telephone  a  week  after  that,  thus  forming  a  very 
good  succession  ;  all  are  good  in  flavour,  but  in 
this  respect  very  distinct  from  each  other.  The 
best  Tea  with  me  this  year  is  President  Giarfield  ; 
it  is  of  moderate  height,  very  free,  and  fills  it; 
pods  out  well  with  from  eight  to  nine  good 
flavoured  Peas.  I  sowed  a  long  row  of  each  of  the 
following  sorts  at  the  same  time — Stratagem, 
President  Garfield,  Telegraph,  Telephone,  Culver- 
well's  Giant  Marrow,  and  Eeading  Giant,  and 
taking  into  consideration  height,  flavour,  and  pro- 
ductiveness, I  prefer  President  Garfield  to  any  of 
the  others. — IX.  Lloyd,  Bi-ool;n-ood. 


INDOOR  Garden. 

DIPLADENIAS  AND  THEIK  CULTUKE. 
Few  plants  better  deserve  general  cultivation  by 
all  who  possess  a  warm  stove  than  Dipladenias. 
They  are  of  moderate  growth,  and  when  well  man- 
aged may,  if  required,  be  induced  to  flower  con- 
tinuously from  the  end  of  April  to  December.  It 
is  not,  however,  desirable  to  allow  them  to  bloom 
so  long,  having  in  view  the  preparation  of  the 
plants  for  the  ensuing  year's  flowering,  yet  if 
wanted  so  late  in  the  autumn,  all  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  defer  cutting  the  plants  back,  and  to 
keep  up  sufficient  heat  to  induce  the  formation 
and  exiDansion  of  the  blooms.  For  bouquets, 
either  half  or  fully  expanded  flowers  of  the  lovely 
rose-coloured  D.  crassinoda,  the  white,  yellow- 
throated  D.  boliviensis,  or  the  beautiful  blush- 
tinted  D.  Williamsi,  with  its  deep  rosy  throat, 
have  few  equals  ;  for  vases  or  shallow  stands  these 
and  also  the  darker  varieties  are  amongst  the 
best  flowers  that  can  be  used,  furnishing, "as  they 
do,  for  a  long  period  a  daily  supply  of 
blooms  of  the  most  refined  and  distinct 
character.  But  in  gathering  them  to  be  thus 
used  for  decorative  purposes,  care  should  be  taken 
to  cut  only  the  individual  flowers  with  their  foot- 
stalks. If  the  whole  feunch  is  removed  it  is  ex- 
travagant, for  if  allowed  to  remain  on  the  plant, 
flowers  will  keep  expanding  for  some  months. 
The  best,  most  distinct,  and  desirable  kinds  have 
been  raised  from  D.  crassinoda,  crossed  with  D. 
splendens.  Some  of  these  are  much  darker  in 
colour  than  either  of  their  parents. 


Cultivation. — In  this,  one  point  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of,  and  that  is  the  necessity  of  a  brisk 
temperature.  D.  crassinoda  comes  from  the  hot 
low-lying  districts  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  I),  splen- 
dens from  the  foot  of  the  Organ  Mountains ;  con- 
sequently neither  the  species  nor  the  varieties 
raised  from  them  can  be  expected  to  succeed 
without  plenty  of  heat.  To  flower  them  early  in 
spring  they  should  be  kept  through  the  winter 
little  under  70°  during  the  night.  They  are 
easily  struck  from  cuttings  made  of  the  young 
shoots,  either  consisting  of  one  or  a  couple  of 
joints.  These  may  be  put  in  any  time  from  spring 
to  September,  but  after  the  beginning  of  August 
the  wood  is  in  the  best  condition  for  making  cut- 
tings. Place  them  singly  in  small  pots  half  tilled 
with  fibrous  peat  and  sand,  the  upper  part  all 
sand  ;  keep  them  moderately  close  under  a  jjropa- 
gating  glass  in  a  temperature  of  70°  or  a  little  over. 
They  will  soon  strike.  When  well  rooted,  dispense 
with  the  glasses,  and  after  the  young  growth  has 
made  some  progress  move  them  into  l-inch  pots, 
using  the  best  fibrous  peat  and  a  good  portion  of 
sand.  Encourage  them  to  make  root  and  some 
top  growth  before  winter,  during  which  time  they 
should  be  kept  slowly  moving  in  a  temperature  as 
near  70°  as  can  be  given  them.  In  the  spring, 
about  the  beginning  of  March,  move  them  to  pots 
3  inches  or  4  inches  larger,  using  in  all  stages  of 
their  growth  nothing  but  good  fibrous  peat  and 
sand.  This  is  moie  suitable  for  them  than  any 
mixture  of  peat,  loam,  leaf-mould,  or  other  com 
bination.  The  peat  cannot  be  too  fibrous,  and 
after  the  plants  are  moved  from  6-inch  pots  it 
should  be  used  in  a  lumpy  state,  the  pieces  not 
being  broken  smaller  than  bantams'  eggs.  Good 
peat  of  this  description  should  have  mixed  with  it 
one-sixth  part  of  sand.  Drain  the  pots  well,  pot 
moderately  firm,  and  do  not  give  water  until  the 
soil  has  become  drier  than  would  be  advisable  for 
most  stove  plants.  Take  half  a  dozen  sticks  3 
feet  in  length,  and  insert  them  in  the  soil  just 
inside  the  pot  ;  round  these  Avind  the  shoots, 
leaving  the  points  well  up,  or  they  will  throw  out 
too  many  side  breaks,  and  keep  them  through  the 
remainder  of  the  summer  in  a  warm  stove,  for 
they  will  bear  as  much  heat  as  any  plants  living. 
Syringe  them  overhead  every  afternoon,  gettmg  the 
water  well  to  the  underside  of  the  foliage,  as  they 
are  subject  to  red  spider  as  well  as  to  scale  and 
mealy  bug.  By  the  middle  of  October  move  them 
into  12-inch  or  13-inch  pots.  In  potting  this 
time  do  not  disturb  the  roots  any  more  than  is 
necessary  to  remove  the  drainage ;  the  soil  should 
be  similar  to  that  used  for  the  previous  shift.  Un 
twist  the  plants  from  the  sticks  to  which  they 
have  beeo  attached  and  at  once  put  them  on  the 

Teellise.?  on  which  they  are  to  be  grown 
these  should  be  made  of  strong  galvanised  wire  2 
feet  3  inches  through  by  2  feet  6  inches  in  height 
above  the  pot.  These  trellises  may  appear  small, 
but  they  look  very  bad  when  not  well  covered 
with  foliage,  and  the  bunches  of  flowers,  which 
should  never  be  tied  in  too  stiflay,  will  project 
on  all  sides  to  a  distance  of  6  inches  or  8 
inches  from  the  trellis,  making  the  plants 
large  enough  for  any  purpose.  The  ends  of  the 
wire  ought  to  be  9  inches  longer,  so  as  to  have 
sufficient  hold  of  the  soil,  and  should  be  inserted 
just  inside  the  rim  of  the  pot  and  fastened  se- 
curely by  stout  sticks.  These  should  come  half- 
way up  the  inside  of  the  trellis,  and  be  secured  to 
it  to  keep  the  whole  firmly  in  its  place.  Without 
these  sticks  the  trellises  are  liable  to  swing  about 
and  injure  the  plants  when  moved.  Train  the 
shoots  evenly  round  the  trellis,  taking  care  to  fur- 
nish the  bottom  first.  Growth  from  this  time  until 
the  days  lengthen  will  be  somewhat  slow.  Through 
November,  December,  and  January  keep  the  night 
temperature  nearly  up  to  70°,  with  a  rise  of  5°  in 
the  day.  A  good  bed  of  tan  is  of  great  advantage 
to  the  plants,  which  should  stand  above  it.  Dipla- 
denias should  never  be  plunged.  They  are  very 
impatient  of  any  excess  of  moisture  at  the  roots,  and 
when  plunged  it  is  not  always  easy  to  tell  when 
they  require  water ;  it  also  makes  them  much  more 
tender  by  the  way  in  which  it  acts  upon  them, 
and  when  plunged  in  most  houses  they  are  too 
far  from  the  light.     Eun  the    shoots  up    thin 


strings  fastened  from  the  trellis  to  the  roof,  keep- 
ing them  in  this  position  until  they  have  begun  to 
open  then-  flowers.  By  the  end  of  February  the 
night  temperature  may  be  raised  3°  or  4°,  and 
about  the  beginning  of  April  it  can  be  allowed  to 
run  up  to  85°  or  90°  in  the  day  with  sun-heat,  which 
will  answer  through  the  summer ;  admit  a  little 
air,  but  allow  no  cold  currents  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  plants.  Close  early,  syringing  at  the 
same  time.  As  the  sun  gets  powerful,  the  flowers 
will  be  benefited  by  a  little  shade  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  but  the  plants  do  not  require  it.  When 
the  bunches  begin  to  open,  train  the  shoots  neatly 
round  the  trellis,  so  as  to  have  it  covered  uni- 
formly with  foliage  and  floWers.  Assist  the  plants 
with  manure  water  all  tlu'ough  the  season  from  this 
time,  and  they  will  keep  on  throwing  out  fresh 
shoots  that  will  show  bloom  when  from  12  inches 
to  18  inches  in  length.  Do  not  allow  these  to  get 
twisted  together,  and  give  more  air  through  the 
summer.  They  will,  if  all  goes  on  well,  continue  to 
bloom  freely  through  the  summer.  At  the  end  cf 
September  they  should  be  taken  off  the  trellis e.o, 
and  the  shoots  cut  back  to  within  6  feet  of  the 
collar,  tying  them  loosely  to  a  few  sticks  inserted 
in  the  soil.  The  temperature  now  .^ihould  be  about 
65°  by  night.  In  three  weeks  they  will  have 
broken  sufficiently  for  moving ;  then  turn  them 
out  of  the  pots  and  reduce  the  ball  quite  one-half, 
removing  as  much  of  the  old  soil  as  is  possible 
without  injuring  the  roots.  Place  them  in  15-inch 
or  16-inch  pots,  which  size  is  large  enough  for  any 
Dipladenia,  as,  owing  to  the  annual  renewal  of  so 
much  of  the  soil,  they  do  not  require  more  room 
than  this.  In  potting,  always  keep  the  collars  of 
the  plants  well  up,  only  just  or  barely  covering  the 
tuberous  portion  of  the  roots,  by  which  means  they 
are  not  nearly  so  liable  to  suffer  in  this  their  most 
tender  part.  At  once  place  them  on  the  trellises  again, 
and  treat  them  in  every  way  as  recommended  for 
theprecedingyear.  Dipladenias  can  be  grown  some- 
what cooler  than  has  just  been  recommended ; 
but  to  get  as  much  and  as  long  a  continuance  of 
flower  from  them  each  season  as  they  are  capable 
of,  they  need  to  be  treated  as  above.  All  make 
beautiful  climbers  for  draping  the  roof  of  a  stove, 
the  splendid  colour  of  their  flowers  beirg  seen  to 
the  best  advantage  thus  hanging;  but  even  when 
grown  in  this  way  they  should  not  be  planted  out, 
as  they  succeed  best  in  pots  where  the  soil  can  in 
a  great  measure  be  removed  each  year.  In  grow- 
ing Dipladenias  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  soil 
drier  than  is  required  for  most  stove  plants.  The 
following  well  deserve  a  place  in  every  stove  : — 

Beeaeleyana  has  immense  flowers,  with 
from  three  to  four  open  on  each  bunch  at  a  time. 
The  colour  is  not  easy  to  describe.  It  is,  when 
properly  brought  out,  extremely  rich,  differing 
from  any  other  flower  I  ever  saw — an  intense  deep 
reddish  crimson,  with  a  lustre  upon  it  like  a  dark 
velvety  Kose.  The  plant  has  fine  dark  green  leaves, 
is  a  remarkably  robust  grower,  anti  equally  free 
flowerer. 

INSIGNIS. — A  fine  variety,  with  deep  rosy  pur- 
ple flowers  of  great  substance.  The  leaves  are 
large,  and  set  off  the  plant  to  advantage. 

AllABiLls. — An  excellent  free  flowering  sort, 
the  blooms  distinct  in  colour  from  both  the  above, 
being  deep  rose,  with  ample  foliage.  One  of  the 
best  plants  in  cultivation. 

Ceassinoda. — A  more  slender  habited  plant 
than  the  preceding,  with  thinner  wood  and  smaller, 
glossy  leaves.  Its  beautiful  rose-coloured  flowers, 
which  are  produced  freely,  are  well  set  off  by  the 
yellow  throat.  I  have  had  a  plant  of  this  variety 
with  150  bunches  of  bloom  upon  it  at  once. 

Williamsi. — This  is  an  improvement  upon  D. 
splendens,  the  ground  colour,  as  in  that  variety, 
being  pale  blush,  with  the  addition  of  a  deep 
pink  throat,  that  much  enhances  its  beauty.  It 
blooms  freely,  and  is  one  of  the  most  chaste 
flow,ers  that  we  have. 

Boliviensis     bears     delicate    flowers    much 
smaller  than  any  of  the  preceding,  and  is  very  dis- ' 
tinct  from  them. 

Amcena. — A  free-flowering  variety,  with  pale, 
flesh-coloured  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  me- 
dium-sized bunches. 
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HOUTTEANA. — A  distinct,  pale  coloured  kind, 
with  medium-sized  flowers  produced  freely. 

Magnifica  is  somewhat  like  the  species  D. 
crassinoda,  but  the  flowers  sometimes  come  hand- 
somely marbled  with  white. 

gpLENDENS.— One  of  the  oldest,  but  still  a  very 
fine  kind.  The  flowers  are  white,  suffused  with 
pink,  very  beautiful,  and  borne  in  large  bunches. 
It  is  a  strong  grower,  with  large  bold  foliage. 
From  the  Organ  Mountains. 

Eegina.  —  A  medium  grower,  with  blush- 
coloured  flowers  when  first  opened,  becoming  paler 
as  they  get  older,  but  deeper  coloured  in  the 
throat ;  a  free  blooming  variety. 

Teopusa. — A  free  growing,  very  free  flowering 
kind  ;  the  individual  blooms  very  large  ;  carmine 
in  colour. 

Hybrida. — Amongst  all  the  species  and  varie- 
ties in  cultivation  this  stands  unequalled  for  the 
brilliant  colour  of  its  flowers,  which  are  of  the 
most  glovring  shade  of  crimson,  large  in  size,  and 
stout  in  texture.  The  plant  has  a  robust  appear- 
ance, with  stout,  handsome  foliage,  and  blooms 
freely. 

Insects. — All  the  most  troublesome  insects 
which  prey  upon  cultivated  plants  are  partial  to 
Dipladenias ;  mealy  bug,  scale,  and  thrips  all  in- 
fest them,  and  require  to  be  kept  under  by  diligent 
attention  and  frequent  washing  with  insecticide. 
T.  B. 

ALOCASIAS. 

Since  fine-leaved  plants  have  become  fashionable 
there  has  been  a  large  addition  to  the  number  of 
cultivated  species  of  Alooasia,  and  amongst  them 
may  be  numbered  many  of  the  finest  and  most 
distinct  of  all  subjects  grown  for  the  beauty  of 
their  foliage.  Few  families  of  plants  present  so 
much  diversity  in  the  form  and  colour  of  their 
leaves  as  do  these  Alocasias,  from  the  bold  and 
distinct  combination  of  pale  green  and  milky 
white  in  the  stately  A.  maororhiza  variegata,  to 
the  shining  metallic  hue  possessed  to  such  a 
marked  extent  by  A.  metallica,  both  plants  that, 
when  they  first  appeared,  made  quite  a  sensation 
amongst  cultivators.  As  decorative  objects  in  the 
warm  stove,  they  are  unsurpassed,  contrasting 
admirably  with  other  fine-leaved  as  well  as 
flowering  plants.  They  are  mostly  found  in  the 
warmest  parts  of  the  world,  where,  in  addition  to 
a  continuously  high  temperature,  they  are  sub- 
jected to  a  humid  atmosphere.  Therefore,  in 
order  to  grow  them  satisfactorily,  they  need  both 
heat  and  moisture,  otherwise  they  make  but  little 
progress. 

Propagation.  —  Alocasias  are  increased  by 
means  of  suckers,  which  most  of  the  species 
produce  freely,  and  also  by  division  of  the  creep- 
ing underground  stems,  as  well  as  by  small  tubers 
that  several  of  the  species  annually  form.  Propa- 
gation is  best  effected  in  spring  towards  the  be- 
ginning of  March,  about  which  time  the  old  stock 
requires  a  shift ;  all  the  species,  except  A.  maoro- 
rhiza and  its  variegated  form,  I  have  found  to  do 
best  in  a  mixture  of  Sphagnum  and  the  best 
fibrous  matter  out  of  very  light  peat,  such  as  that 
used  for  Orchids,  to  which  some  sand,  crocks,  and 
dry  shaly  manure  have  been  added,  as  if  anything 
at  all  close  and  adhesive  is  used,  many  of  the 
kinds  will  make  little  or  no  progress.  The  small 
tubers  formed  by  sorts  like  A.  Veitchi  do  best  put 
in  shallow  pans  in  a  mixture  similar  to  that  just 
described  until  they  have  made  a  couple  of  leaves 
each,  when  they  may  be  moved  into  little  pots 
singly.  Suckers,  when  taken  off,  should  be  at 
once  transferred  to  pots  proportionate  to  their 
size.  An  extra  amount  of  drainage  is  required  on 
account  of  their  needing  to  be  liberally  supplied 
with  water  during  the  growing  season,  and  like- 
wise from  the  fact  that  most  of  the  species  are 
surface  rooters,  not  pushing  their  roots  down  to 
any  considerable  depth  in  the  pots. 

CuLTUEB. — Alocasias  require  a  brisk  heat  in 
order  to  grow  them  well  ;  in  fact,  most  of  the  spe- 
cies will  never  attain  anything  like  their  proper 
size  and  appearance  without  the  full  amount  of 
heat  needed  by  the  greatest  heat-requiring  plants. 


After  the  crowns  are  potted  they  should  be  kept 
in  a  temperature  of  70°  at  night,  with  a  rise  in 
the  day  proportionate  to  the  state  of  the  weather, 
giving  a  little  air  during  the  middle  of  the  day 
when  the  weather  is  such  as  to  allow  this  to  be 
done,  but  early  in  spring  the  admission  of  cold  air 
so  as  to  come  in  contact  with  the  plants  must  be 
avoided.  Shade  at  all  times  when  the  sun  is 
bright,  but  let  the  plants  be  kept  v,-ell  up  to  the 
light.  By  midsummer  larger  pots  will  most  likely 
be  wanted,  as  most  of  the  kinds  are  free-rooters, 
but  with  such  species  as  A.  Veitchi  care  must  be 
taken  that  too  much  pot  room  is  not  given. 
Syringe  overhead  freely  once  a  day  through  the 
growing  season,  getting  the  water  well  to  the 
back  as  well  as  the  front  of  the  leaves  ; 
if  this  is  not  done,  red  spider  will  most 
likely  attack  them.  Through  the  summer  months 
the  temperature  may  vary  from  70°  to  75°  at 
night,  and  from  80°  to  85°  in  the  daytime,  giving 
water  so  as  to  always  keep  the  soil  moist.  Reduce 
the  heat  and  atmospheric  moisture  as  autumn 
sets  in,  dispense  with  shading  as  soon  as  the  sun's 
power  declines  enough  to  allow  this  to  be  done, 
and  syringe  overhead  seldomer. 

In  winter  the  temperature  should  be  about 
G5°  at  night,  with  a  proportionate  rise  by  day. 
Nothing  further  is  required  except  pot  room,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  to  which  the  specimens  are 
wanted  to  grow.  Such  sorts  as  A.  metallica  may 
be  grown  to  6  feet  or  7  feet  through  if  desired, 
and  weaker  growers  in  proportion,  but  for  general 
purposes  smaller  examples  will  be  more  useful. 
Each  spring  the  plants  should  be  turned  out  of 
their  pots  ;  all  the  old  soil  should  be  removed  and 
replaced  with  new  material.  This  is  necessary,  as 
if  an  attempt  is  made  to  keep  them  a  second 
year  in  the  same  soil,  most  likely  before  the  end 
of  the  season  it  will  get  decomposed  and  too 
damp,  conditions  under  which  the  roots  are 
sure  to  perish.  A.  macrorhiza  variegata  does 
best  in  good  fibrous  loam  made  very  rich  by 
the  addition  of  one-third  dry,  shaly  manure, 
like  that  obtainable  round  the  outside  of  an  old 
hotbed,  with  sand  sufficient  to  keep  it  sweet.  This 
plant  should  be  grown  annually  from  a  single 
sucker  of  the  previous  year's  propagation,  which, 
if  well  managed,  will  attain  a  size  of  7  feet  or 
8  feet  in  diameter,  and  in  this  state,  with  its  beau- 
tifully variegated  leaves,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  of  all  variegated  plants.  The  best  kinds 
are : — 

Metallica.  —  A  Bornean  sort,  with  large, 
shield-shaped,  metallic  tinted  leaves,  and  one 
which  may  be  grown  to  a  large  size. 

Veitchi. — A  very  handsome  species,  also  from 
Borneo,  having  long  arrow-shaped  foliage,  with 
ivory  white  mid-ribs,  and  a  bluish,  slate-like 
colour  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves,  which 
are  deep  purple  beneath. 

Lowi. — Similar  to  the  last  in  form  of  leaf,  but 
the  upper  surface  is  much  greener,  and  barred  with 
metallic  tints  ;  it  is  likewise  a  much  better  grower 
than  Veitchi.    A  native  of  Borneo. 

Jbnningsi.— Ahandsome  small-growing  species 
from  India,  with  leaves  8  inches  or  9  inches  long, 
of  a  rich  green  colour,  and  blotched  with  black 
or  dark  brown  between  the  veins. 

Macboehiza  vaeiegata.— A  beautiful  large- 
growing  species  with  cordate  leaves,  pale  green, 
with  large  white  blotches,  which  sometimes  cover 
half  the  surface.   Ceylon. 

Intermedia.— This  variety  was  raised  by  cross- 
ing A.  longiloba  with  A.  Veitchi.  It  has  much  of 
the  beautiful  greyish  metallic  shade  of  A.  Veitchi, 
but  grows  a  good  deal  larger. 

Maeshalli.— An  Indian  species  in  the  way  of 
A.  Jenningsi,  but  with  a  broad  silvery  band  down 
the  centre  of  the  leaves. 

TniBAUTiANA.— A  Bornean  species  something 
in  the  way  of  Lowi,  but  larger.  Blackish  green 
in  colour,  with  distinct  white  veins. 

JOHNSTONi.  —  A  singular  species,  with  spiny 
leaf-stalks  and  arrow-shaped  leaves,  green,  veined 
with  red.  A  native  of  the  Solomon  Islands. 

PlOEZLI  costata.— a  medium-growing  green- 
leaved  species  blotched  with  silvery  grey.  From 
the  United  States  of  Colombia. 


Illusteis. — An  Indian  kind  not  unlike  A.  Jen- 
ningsi, but  a  stronger  grower  ;  its  leaves,  like  that 
kind,  are  green,  mottled  with  blackLsh  olive. 

Sedeni.— A  hybrid  raised  between  A.  Lowi  and 
A.  metallica;  in  form  most  like  the  first-named 
parent.     A  handsome  plant. 

Ciielsoni. — A  hybrid  raised  between  A.  metal- 
lica and  A.  longiloba.  It  produces  large  leaves, 
shining  green  on  the  upper  surface,  purple  be- 
neath. 

Zebeika. — A  strong  growing  species  with  large 
sagittate  leaves,  green  in  colour  and  with  stalks 
banded  with  blackish  green,  which  gives  the  plant 
a  handsome  appearance.    Philippine  Islands. 

iKSECTS.-^The  regular  syringing  required  for 
these  Alocasias  through  the  growing  season  will 
keep  down  the  smaller  insects  that  attack  them, 
such  as  aphides,  thrips,  or  red  spider ;  should 
mealy  bug  by  chance  effect  a  lodgment  on  the 
back  of  the  foliage  or  ^leaf-stalks,  it  must  be  re- 
moved by  sponging.  T.  Baines. 


PERPETUAL-FLOWEFJNG  CARNATIONS. 
Some  of  the  recently  introduced  varieties  of  these 
are  most  lovely,  and  quite  invaluable  in  a  cut 
state  when  flowers  are  very  scarce  indeed.  The 
single  species  and  varieties  of  Dianthus  are  very 
beautiful.  We  grow  them  in  our  rock  gardens  ; 
all  the  florists  are  in  raptures  with  them.  A  fort- 
night ago  they  were  the  most  beautiful  objects  in 
Messrs.  Paul's  rock  garden  at  Broxbourne,  and 
even  such  a  good  old  florist  as  Mr.  Geo.  Paul  could 
not  restrain  his  admiration  as  he  pointed  out  the 
delicate  tracery  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  alpine 
species.  But  these  are  useless  as  regards  the  pro- 
duction of  cut  flowers  ;  if  one  tries  to  bloom  them 
in  winter  they  will  have  none  of  it.  They  are 
Nature's  wildlings,  and  do  not  brook  the  restraint 
of  flower-pots  and  glasshouses.  Here  it  is  that 
the  value  of  the  florist's  work  is  seen  and  appre- 
ciated. It  has  been  stated  that  florists  are  narrow- 
minded— that  they  throw  away  the  best  flowers 
and  retain  the  worst.  I  say  that  is  not  so.  Florists 
are  the  reverse  of  naiTOW-minded  ;  they  do 
not  throw  away  the  best  and  retain  the 
worst.  They  give  away  their  rejected  seedlings, 
or  sell  them  at  a  cheap  rate.  Is  it  the 
florist's  fault  if  those  who  purchase  or  those 
who  have  received  beautiful  flowers  as  a  gift  do 
not  take  sufficient  care  of  them,  but  let  them  die 
from  want  of  attention  ?  Those  who  criticise  the 
florist's  work  ought  to  know  something  of  that 
work.  Having  thus  unburdened  my  mind  a  bit,  I 
can  now  go  on  to  treat  of  the  perpetual-flowering 
Carnation.  The  plants  intended  to  flower  in  winter 
should  now  be  of  goodly  proportions ;  they  ought 
not  to  be  showing  flower-buds  yet,  but  if  they 
are  showing  them  they  ought  to  be  pinched  off  and 
the  plants  repotted  into  larger  pots.  The  sizes  in 
which  we  used  to  bloom  them  are  7-inch  and 
8-inch  ones,  strongplants being  put  into  9-inch  ones. 
Large  specimens  may  be  grown  on  into  12-inch 
pots  after  they  are  eighteen  months  old  or  more, 
but  it  is  not  profitable  to  grow  such  plants,  and 
they  are  not  nearly  so  handsome  as  small  healthy 
specimens.  'What  they  most  require  when  making 
their  growth  is  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  to  be  kept 
free  from  insect  pests.  Green  fly  is  very  trouble- 
some ;  it  cripples  the  growth  and  makes  a  sad  mess 
of  the  blooms  by  forming  a  breeding  ground  in- 
side of  the  pods,  whence  they  cannot  be  dislodged 
easily  without  injuring  the  blooms.  The  fly  may, 
however,  be  killed  by  fumigating  or  dipping  the 
plants  in  soapy  water  before  they  are  too  far 
advanced  in  growth.  To  produce  good  blooms  the 
potting  soil  ought  to  be  rich  and  porous  and  the 
pots  well  drained  ;  if  the  drainage  should  become 
clogged  from  any  cause,  the  plants  very  soon  show 
it  by  their  sickly  and  stunted  growth.  Carnations 
are  like  manv  other  plants— when  they  once  get 
into  bad  health,  they  do  not  speedily  grow  out 
of  it. 

Plants  foe  midwintee  flowering  have  a 
tendency  to  run  to  growth  and  to  produce  nothing 
but  leaves.  This  does  not  always  arise  from  using 
too  rich  soil.  It  is  often  the  result  of  keeping  the 
plants  too  far  from  the  glass  or  where  they  do  not 
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get  suiBoient  fresh  air.  They  also  require  a 
warmer  atmosphere  in  winter  than  the  tempera- 
ture of  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  but  as  there  are 
many  other  subjects  requiring  such  treatment 
in  winter,  it  is  not  necessary  to  devote  a  whole 
house  or  compartment  to  them.  Bouvardias  also 
requiie  a  little  more  heat,  and  likewise  zonal 
Pelargoniums— say  from  50°  to  .55°  at  night  during 
the  late  autumn  and  winter  months. 

Varieties. — White  varieties  are  in  greatest  re- 
quest. The  variety  named  The  Queen  (Aber- 
crombie)  has  an  occasional  stripe  or  flake,  which 
rather  adds  to  its  attractions  than  otherwise.  Gloire 
de  Nancy,  a  I'"rench  variety  usually  termed  "White 
Malmaison,  is  a  large  and  iine  white.  The  rose- 
coloured  class  has  also  received  some  promising 
additions  in  Mrs.  Llewellyn,  Seraph,  and  Juliette, 
deep  rose,  large  and  iine.  Scarlet  coloured  varie- 
ties are  represented  by  Firefly,  a  well-formed 
bright  scarlet;  Huntsman,  Nimrod, and  Worthing- 
ton  Smith,  the  last  named  a  fine,  large  flower  with 
broad  smooth  petals.  There  are  also  some  really 
good  buff  ground  flowers,  less  or  more  marked  with 
scarlet,  viz.,  Amazon,  Coomassie,  and  Gaiety.  Mrs. 
George  Hautrey  is  a  fine,  bright  yellow  self,  and 
Andalusia  is  much  esteemed  by  some,' but  the 
flower  is  ratlier  full  and  the  fringed  petals  give  it 
a  rough  appearance.  Rubens  is  rich  crimson- 
maroon,  and  Whipper-in  has  maroon  and  scarlet 
flakes.  The  whole  of  the  above  may  be  added  to 
the  most  select  collection  with  advantage. 

J.  Douglas. 

I'KOPAGATING   BEDDING    PELAKGONIUMS. 

Gardeneks  know  that  Pelargoniums  belonging 
to  this  section  strike  root  better  in  the  open 
ground  than  in  any  other  way,  but  it  may  be  use- 
ful to  amateurs  to  be  informed  that  if  cuttings 
can  be  obtained  and  inserted  in  the  open  ground 
at  any  time  between  this  and  the  middle  of 
August,  they  will  secure  better  results  than  they 
would  do  by  the  most  painstaking  management 
under  glass.  This  applies  particularly  to  the  tri- 
color, bronze,  and  white  variegated  section.  In 
dealing  with  new  varieties  of  either  of  these  when 
it  is  desirable  to  increase  the  stock  as  fast  as  cut- 
tings can  be  had,  we  either  use  the  stock  plants  for 
bedding  or  plant  them  in  a  rich  piece  of  land  in 
the  reserve  ground,  and  as  fast  as  we  can  obtain 
cuttings  we  take  them  off  and  insert  them  be- 
tween the  old  plants  ;  in  this  way  we  get  quite  a 
strong  addition  to  their  numbers  by  the  time 
when  they  require  to  be  taken  up  for  the  winter, 
and,  as  will  be  seen,  at  a  minimum  amount  of 
trouble.  The  general  stock  we  do  not  touch  until 
the  middle  of  August,  and  then  we  take  all  the 
cuttings  we  can  without  disfiguring  the  beds. 
These  we  put  in  a  south  border  about  4  inches 
apart,  making  the  soil  somewhat  sandy  to  encour- 
age the  formation  of  roots.  If  the  weather  should 
be  very  bright,  we  put  some  temporary  lights  over 
them  and  shade  them  for  a  few  days,  but  in  dull, 
showery  weather  they  do  not  require  thatattention. 
Some  care  is,  however,  needed  to  see  that  they  do 
not  sufifer  from  want  of  water,  as  the  soil  must  be 
kept  pretty  uniformly  moist.  Under  this  treat- 
ment we  can  make  sure  of  a  greater  percentage  of 
rooted  plants  than  we  can  if  we  attempt  to  root 
them  in  the  dry  heated  air  of  a  house  or  pit.  In 
dealing  with  the  bronze  section,  we  plant  the  cut- 
ings  under  a  south  wall  with  a  light  over  them 
even_  later  than  the  middle  of  August,  and  by 
keeping  the  soil  rather  dry  they  seem  to  get 
hardened  up,  and  will  be  found  to  have  made 
quite  a  number  of  roots  by  the  end  of  October. 
We  then  put  them  singly  in  small  pots  and  place 
them  on  a  shelf  in  a  warm  house,  where  they  re- 
main for  a  few  weeks.  We  cannot,  however,  deal 
with  the  whole  of  the  stock  of  the  older  sorts  of 
white  variegated  kinds  in  the  same  way,  on  account 
of  the  number  of  plants  required.  These  we  plant 
in  boxes  in  the  last  week  in  August,  and  aflford 
them  the  protection  of  a  pit  or  frame,  giving  them 
some  shading  for  the  first  fortnight  during  bright 
sunshine.  We  prepare  the  boxes  by  first  putting 
a  layer  of  the  coarse  siftings  of  the  soil  in  the  bot- 
tom an  inch  in  thickness  ;  the  remaining  space  is 
then  filled  up  with  a  mixture  of  leaf  soil,  loam, 


and  sand.     This  is  made  rather  firm,  and  the  cut- 
tings are  inserted  as  fast  as  they  can  be  got. 

J.  C.  C. 


Dasylirion. — By  this  mail  I  send  a  piece  of 
the  flower-spike  of  a  Dasylirion,  with  the  name  of 
which  I  am  unacquainted.  The  spike  was  first 
seen  May  21.  The  flowers  being  open  June  19,  I 
took  it  to  a  horticultural  exhibition  in  New  York. 
No  one  there  had  seen  a  plant  of  it  in  flower  be- 
fore. The  flower-stem  is  10  feet  above  the  pot, 
and  the  flowers,  commencing  5  feet  from  the  pot, 
taper  slightly  towards  the  top.  I  would  be  pleased 
to  know  it  a  plant  of  it  has  flowered  before.— J  AS. 
Hollow  AY  (gr.  to  Mr.  Chas.  Pratt),  232,  Clinton 
Arcmie,  Brooldijn,  N.Y. 

*tf*  Only  male  flowers  have  been  sent,  and  it  is 
not  possible  always  to  determine  between  Dasy- 
lirion and  Beaucarnea  without  female  flowers. 
The  former  has  3-celled  ovaries,  the  latter  1-celled. 
The  plant  in  question  is,  in  all  probability,  the  D. 
texanum  of  Scheele. — Ed. 

5019. — Freeeias. —  "Delta'  may  take  the 
bulbs  out  of  the  pots  after  drying  them  off  slowlj' 
and  treat  them  like  Hyacinths  or  Tuhps.  A  cul- 
tivator in  Berlin,  to  whom  I  gave  a  pot  of  flower- 
ing Kreesias,  did  this,  and  got  all  his  bulbs  to 
flower  last  year,  whereas  I  got  only  a  few  to  bloom 
out  of  some  fiftj'  or  sixty  bulbs.  The  seed,  which 
ripened  well  enough  with  me  (outdoors),  is  of  a 
black  colour  when  mature.  I  gathered  my  seed 
as  soon  as  ripe,  and  kept  it  in  the  pods  in  my  own 
room  during  winter.  I  sowed  it  earlj'  in  spring 
and  put  the  pots  in  the  propagating  pit,  where  it 
germinated  quickly  very  freely.  I  hardened  the 
young  plants  off  by  placing  Ihem  in  a  lower 
temperature.  Freesias  do  not  like  being  pricked 
off;  therefore,  "Delta"  will  do  well  to  sow 
his  seed  thinly  in  pots,  and  afterwards  leave  the 
young  plants  undisturbed. — E.  HiNDEELlCH, 
Nciies  Palais,  WiJdpark. 

5028.— TraneplantiDg    Lapagerias. — In 

my  practice  I  have  found  it  best  to  transplant  in 
autumn  after  the  plant  has  finished  its  growth,  or 
early  in  spring  before  growth  begins.  As  the 
plants  in  question  are  in  pots,  there  would  not  be 
much  danger  in  transferring  them  to  beds  or  pits 
provided  they  are  not  thickly  matted  with  roots 
around  the  sides  of  the  pols.  In  any  ca;e,  thej 
will  need  care,  as  when  the  thick,  fleshy  roots  are 
broken,  which  often  happens,  they  die  back,  and 
are  some  time  before  they  send  out  fresh  feeders. 
The  ball  of  earth  should  never  be  allowed  to  be- 
come dry,  nor  the  new  soil  soddened  with  water 
before  the  roots  run  freely  in  it.  If  a  happy 
medium  in  this  matter  be  attained,  the  plants 
will  soon  start  into  strong  and  vigorous  growth. 
The  pit  to  hold  the  roots  should  be  built  of  single 
brick  or  stone,  with  a  slab  or  slate  at  the  bottom 
to  prevent  them  escaping  from  the  bed.  In  the 
first  course  of  brick  ample  space  must  be  allowed 
for  drainage.  There  should  be  at  least  6  inches 
of  good  drainage,  an  important  point,  as  the  plant, 
though  a  water-lover,  is  very  impatient  as  regards 
stagnant  water.  Fifteen  inches  of  soil  will  be 
sufficient  depth  in  which  to  grow  a  fine  specimen. 
Good  lumpy,  turfy  peat,  with  a  light  sprinkling  of 
bones,  sufficient  sand,  broken  crocks  or  charcoal,  to 
keep  it  sweet  and  open,  will  answer  well  for  Lapa- 
gerias. If  the  soil  is  allowed  to  become  pasty  it 
is  fatal  to  their  health.  The  size  of  the  pits,  of 
course,  will  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  plants ; 
in  any  case,  it  is  not  wise  to  make  them  too  large, 
for  the  soil  does  not  get  filled  with  roots.  Better 
enlarge  when  the  plants  have  filled  a  small  pit 
with  roots  ;  then  the  plants  feel  the  benefit  of  the 
new  soil.  It  must  have  been  annoying  to  lose  a 
large  plant  after  being  transplanted,  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  either  the  gardener,  or  the  soil,  or 
the  watering  was  at  fault.  It  is  just  one  of  those 
things  that  cannot  be  accounted  for. — Header. 

In  transplanting  Lapagerias,  a  great  deal 

more  depends  on  the  condition  of  the  plants  than 
anything  else,  i.e.,  as  regards  the  time  when  they 
should  be  tran.=planted.  If  they  are  vigorous  and 
can  be  removed  from  the  pots  they  are  in  without 
disturbing  the  roots,  they  may  be  transplanted  at 


once  ;  but  if  growth  has  partly  stopped,  and  the 
flower  buds  are  set,  they  will  be  better  kept  in  pots 
until  they  have  flowered,  and  when  they  begin  to 
grow  again  will  be  the  proper  time  to  transplant 
them.  Lapagerias  thrive  well  in  good  fibrous 
loam,  and  they  will  also  grow  and  bloom  with  re- 
markable freedom  in  good  fibrous  peat,  but  per- 
haps the  best  compost  of  all  is  peat  and  loam  in 
equal  parts  with  a  good  dash  of  sharp  coarse  sand 
to  keep  the  whole  sweet  and  porous,  and  if  a  few 
lumps  of  charcoal  are  mixed  with  this  compost,  all 
the  better,  for  there  is  nothing  that  the  Lapageria 
dislikes  so  much  as  stagnation  at  the  roots.  With 
regard  to  the  construction  of  the  pits,  I  may  say 
that  in  nine  cases  out  of  every  ten  it  would  be 
better  if  no  pits  were  built  at  all,  for  we  often 
find  them  under  the  stages  or  in  some  out- 
of-the-way  corner,  where  no  light  oi  air  can  pene- 
trate. Large  boxes  are  far  better  than  brick  pits, 
and  they  take  up  less  room.  They  should  be  about 
3  feet  square  and  18  inches  deep,  and  if  they  have 
slate  bottoms  all  the  better,  and  they  will  last 
much  lonj;er.  The  best  place  for  these  boxes  is 
on  a  greenhouse  stage,  or  at  all  events  the  top  of 
the  box  should  not  be  lower  than  the  stage  level. 
If  this  plan  is  adopted,  I  think  the  plants  will  be 
sure  to  grow  and  bloom  well.— H.  Paekee. 


Garden  Flora. 


PLATE  CCCXCVII. 
A     NEW     CALANTUE.* 

(C.   EEGNIEEI.) 

The  accompanying  plate  represents  a  lovely 
Calanthe  recently  introduced  from  Cochin  China 
by  M  Eegnier,  of  Paris.  It  is  very  distinct  in 
colour,  but  in  the  shape  of  its  pseudo-bulbs  and 
in  floral  structure  it  reminds  one  of  C.  Turneri,  an 
elegant  kind  not  at  all  sufficiently  well  known  to 
growers.  The  pseudo-bulbs  of  this  new  variety 
are  jointed,  as  in  C.  Turneri  or  C.  Veitchi,  and  the 
whole  plant  is  just  what  one  would  have  antici- 
pated as  the  result  of  hybridising  or  cross-fer- 
tilising these  two  kinds.  As  a  wild  plant  it  is 
remarkable,  and  it  must  ere  long  become  a  great 
favourite  with  cultivators. 

Of  all  the  Orchids  we  know  none  are  more  flori- 
ferous  and  useful  during  the  winter  months  than 
Calanthes  when  well  grown.  We  especially  allude 
to  those  pseudo-bulbous  or  deciduous-leaved  kinds 
of  which  C.  Veitchi  is,  perhaps,  the  best-known 
type.  Their  culture  is  easy,  and  the  results  most 
charming  in  all  ways. 

The  kinds  at  present  in  cultivation  are  C.  Lima- 
todes  rosea,  C.  vestita  rubro-oculata,  C.  vestita 
luteo-oculata,  C.  nivalis,  C.  Turneri,  C.  Veitchi, 
and  C.  Eegnieri.  It  has  been  suggested  that  these 
pseudo- bulbous  and  deciduous  -  leaved  species 
should  be  called  Preptanthe  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  true  Calanthe  of  the  C.  Masuca  or 
C.  veratrifolia  set,  which  are  evergreen,  bnt  it  is 
not  easy  to  alter  names  which  have,  as  in  this  case, 
been  long  accepted  without  question.  As  orna- 
mental plants  the  deciduous  Calanthes  have  de- 
cidedly the  best  of  it,  and  therefore  are  very 
popular  in  many  gardens,  even  those  wherein  Or- 
chids are  not  generally  or  largely  cultivated. 
They  enjoy  a  high  temperature,  growing  and  rest- 
ing alike,  and  a  decided  season  of  rest  from  No- 
vember to  March  ;  even  when  in  bloom  but  little 
moisture  at  the  root  should  be  given.  In  March, 
or  sooner,  when  the  young  growths  appear,  repot 
them,  placing  one  or  two  bulbs  in  an  8-inch  pot, 
using  a  tough  fibrous  compost  of  peat  and  loam 
fibre  in  equal  parts,  adding  broken  crocks  and  a 
little  charcoal   and   Sphagnum  Moss.    They  re- 


*  Drawn  from  a  plant  in  Mestrs,  Veitch's  nursery,  Rmg't 
mid,  Chelsea,  Fibruari/  20, 1S=3. 
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quire  little  or  no  water  until  the  growths  are 
6  inches  or  so  in  height,  too  much  water  in  this 
early  stage  of  growth  being  apt  to  cause  a  pecu- 
liar diseace  known  as  "  black  spot."  Too  low  or 
unequal  a  temperature  should  also  be  guarded 
against.  The  position  in  which  they  grow  best  is 
on  a  shelf  2  fett  or  so  below  the  glass.  After 
growth  has  fully  commenced  a  little  clear  sheep 
manure  water  assists  leaf  development  and  adds 
size  and  strength  to  the  bulbs.  So  grown  we 
have  seen  pseudo-bulbs  of  C.  Veitchi  16  inches  in 
height,  each  yielding  three  spikes  of  flowers.  A 
good  strong  spike  of  C.  Veitchi  will  be  from 
36  inches  to  48  inches  in  length,  bearing  fifty  or 
more  flowers  and  buds.  Blooming  as  they  do 
during  December,  January,  and  February,  at  a 
season  when  choice  flowers  are  scarce,  these  deci- 
duous Calanthes  are  amongst  the  most  valued  of 
all  decorative  plants.  F.  W.  B. 


SEASONABLE   WORK. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Saxifrages. — These  are  very  numerous,  but 
we  will  confine  our  remarks  wholly  to  kinds  well 
suited  for  parterre  work  in  association  with  ordi- 
nary bedding  plants,  and  particularly  such  varie- 
ties as  can  be  used  in  lieu  of  tender  plants.  The 
kinds  in  question  are  Aizoon,  Aizoon  minor,  cassia, 
ceratophylla,  hirta,  hypnoides,  oppositifolia,  rosu- 
laris,  sarmentosa,  and  serratifolia.  These  are  all 
of  a  dwarf  spreading  habit  of  growth,  and  are 
excellent  for  carpeting  the  ground  under  tall- 
growing  plants  of  any  kind,  and  also  for  edgings 
to  beds  of  the  common  kinds  of  bedding  plants, 
and  for  forming  the  divisional  lines  in  geometrical 
patterns,  or  what  are  more  generally  termed  carpet 
beds.  For  the  most  part  the  foliage  of  the  kinds 
named  is  either  greyish  white  or  green,  colours 
that  harmonise  with  any  of  the  fine- foliaged  kinds 
of  bedders,  and,  what  is  more,  they  are  perfectly 
hardy,  and  can  be  left  in  their  places  throughout 
the  winter. 

General  wokk.— The  zenith  of  the  flower- 
garden  season,  every  branch  of  it,  having  now 
been  reached,  it  will  be  well  to  make  note  of  the 
best  arrangements,  in  order  that,  if  thought  de- 
sirable, they  may  be  repeated  another  year ;  also 
to  note  errors  of  arrangements  and  kinds  of 
plants  that  have  failed  to  give  satisfaction,  that 
the  one  may  be  rectified,  and  the  other  excluded 
next  season.  Perfection  of  keeping,  both  as  to  turf, 
beds,  walks,  and  all  the  surroundings,  should  now 
be  the  one  great  aim,  for  however  perfect  the  ar- 
rangements and  flowers  may  be,  weeds,  decay- 
ing flowers,  and  long  Grass  will  mar  their  enjoy- 
ment. Our  own  routine  at  this  season  is  something 
like  the  following  :  Beginning  with  shrubbery 
clumps,  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas  are  freed 
from  seed-pods,  suckers  are  pulled  oS,  straggling 
shoots  cut  in,  weeds  destroyed,  and  verges  cut  tort- 
nightly  ;  fernery  and  rock  garden  weeding,  cutting 
in  shrubs  that  encroach  on  walks  or  over  the 
Ferns,  cutting  off  old  flower-stems  on  rockwork, 
clearing  rusty  fronds  off  Ferns,  and  weeding  out 
any  of  the  common  kinds  to  give  room  to  the 
best  varieties.  The  common  Bracken  we  find  very 
troublesome,  owing  to  the  soil  having  been 
brought  from  land  where  it  grows  naturally,  every 
particle  of  rcot  with  a  joiat  soon  making  a  large 
plant.  Sub-tropical  beds  are  looked  over  weekly, 
in  order  to  keep  the  plants  well  up  to  their  sup- 
ports, and  for  the  present  the  flowers  are  kept 
picked  off  Castor-oils,  Cannas,  Tobaccos,  and  any 
of  the  plants  that  we  wish  to  grow  large  rather 
than  flower.  The  under-growths  are  either  pegged 
down  or  are  kept  dwarf,  and  spreading  by  re- 
peated stopping,  according  as  may  be  needed,  by 
the  kinds  of  plants  used.  When  no  such  under- 
growth plants  are  employed,  the  beds  are  kept 
mulched  either  with  leaf-soil  or  decayed  manure. 
On  the  parterre  there  is  always  much  to  be  done 
by  way  of  trimming  of  formal  bedding  arrange.  I 


ments.  Mentha,  Mesembryanthemums,  Herniaria, 
Sedums,  and  Saxifrages  require  to  be  clipped  or 
pressed  down  at  least  once  a  week ;  Verbenas, 
Petunias,  and  the  like  to  be  pegged  down ;  and 
part  of  the  flowers  should  be  picked  off  Calceo- 
larias and  all  the  seeding  flowers  oil  Violas ;  they 
are  also  kept  mulched  with  rotten  manure,  and 
under  such  treatment  never  wane,  either  as  re- 
gards vigour  or  flower,  in  the  driest  season.  Roses 
are  gone  over  once  a  week  for  the  purpose  of  cut- 
ting off  bad  flowers  and  shortening  long  shoots. 
Climbers  are  twisted  or  tied  to  their  supports,  and 
those  on  walls  syringed  to  keep  them  free  from 
insects.  Mowing  and  clipping  turf  verges  and 
clipping  Box  edgings.  Privet,  Laurel,  and  Yew 
hedges  complete  the  round  of  flower  garden 
labour  at  the  present  time. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 


Pelargoniums. — Such  of  the  large-flowered 
varieties  of  these  as  were  stood  out  in  the  open 
air  after  flowering  and  have  sufficiently  matured 
their  shoots  should  be  headed  back  ;  but  though 
it  is  desirable  to  get  this  operation  completed 
without  delay,  as  upon  its  being  early  carried  out 
depends  the  time  when  they  will  bloom  next 
year,  still  heading  down  should  never  be  at- 
tempted until  the  bases  of  the  shoots  have  attained 
a  woody  condition  and  are  quite  hard.  If  the 
plants  are  already  as  large  as  it  is  desirable  to 
have  them,  all  the  shoots  should  be  cut  down  to 
within  two  or  three  eyes  of  where  they  were 
shortened  to  last  year,  letting  the  earth  in  the 
pots  get  quite  dry  before  they  are  cut  in  ;  if  this 
is  not  done  many  of  the  roots  will  perish.  After 
catting  down  they  should  be  put  in  a  cold  pit  or 
frame,  and  kept  moderately  close  to  induce  them 
to  break ;  no  water  should  be  given  them  until 
they  have  broken,  but  a  slight  moistening  over- 
head every  afternoon  will  be  an  advantage. 
Should  it  be  desirable  to  increase  the  stock  of  any 
kind,  cuttings  ought  to  be  put  in.  Many  who 
have  the  management  of  private  gardens  are 
now  beginning  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  the 
decorative  kinds ;  their  profuse  flowering  dispo- 
sition and  compact  habit  make  them  most  useful, 
and  if  well  managed  they  make  pretty  blooming 
plants  in  one  year  from  the  time  the  cuttings  are 
struck. 

Fuchsias. — In  the  pot  culture  of  Fuchsias  the 
system  often  followed  of  keeping  old  plants  on  for 
a  number  of  years  is  quite  a  mistake,  as  they 
usually  get  bare  and  naked  at  the  bottom,  and  are 
deficient  in  the  fresh  vigorous  character  which 
j'oung  stocks  possess ;  if  small  specimens  of  the 
freest  blooming  kinds  are  grown,  pretty  plants  can 
be  had  by  midsummer;  but  where  really  fine 
examples  are  required  either  for  exhibition  or 
home  decoration  to  bloom  from  July  to  the  end  of 
September,  there  is  no  method  by  which  they  can 
be  had  equal  to  that  of  striking  cuttings  about  the 
end  of  July,  and  keeping  them  growing  slowly  in 
an  intermediate  temperature  through  the  winter; 
treated  so,  they  can  be  had  from  4  feet  to  5  feet 
high,  and  3  feet  through,  furni.shed  with  shoots 
bearing  a  profusion  of  flowers  and  healthy  foliage 
that  will  all  but  hide  the  spots.  For  this  system 
of  cultivation  cuttings  should  at  once  be  put  in, 
selecting  shoots  for  the  purpose  that  are  free  as 
regards  growth  and  not  producing  flower-buds,  as 
if  the  latter  are  used  they  will  strike  slowly,  and 
make  slow  progress  afterwards.  Where  large 
examples  are  wanted  early  in  the  season,  old 
plants  will  answer  best;  when  these  have  been 
flowering  for  a  considerable  time  they  will  begin 
to  get  exhausted.  Where  such  is  the  case  they  may 
be  turned  out-of-doors  to  harden  a  little  for  a 
fortnight,  and  then  have  their  shoots  shortened  in 
to  about  half  their  length,  placing  them  in  a  close 
house  or  pit,  syringing  well,  and  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  push  growth  freely  keeping  them  regu- 
larly supplied  with  weak  manure  water  ;  managed 
in  this  way  they  will  again  start  away  and  flower 
until  late  in  the  autumn.  A  matter  of  importance 
in  Fuchsia  growing  is  to  keep  them  freely  syringed 
regularly  two  or  three  times  a  week,  being  care- 
ful to  get  the  water  well  to  the  undersides  of  the  I 


leaves,  without  which  they  are  all  but  certain  to 
become  infested  with  red  spider ;  freedom  from 
this  pest,  accompanied  with  the  seed-pods  being 
picked  off  as  soon  as  formed,  is  the  only  means  of 
Iseeping  these  plants  flowering  freely  the  length 
of  time  they  are  capable  of. 

Celosia  pyramidalis. — At  no  season  is  this 
elegant  plant  of  more  use  than  when  late,  so  as 
to  be  in  flower  up  to  the  end  of  the  year.  If  small 
stock  newly  vegetated  are  not  already  at  hand,  a 
pinch  of  seed  should  at  once  be  put  in  ;  the  plants 
resulting  from  this  last  sowing  will,  if  well  cared 
for,  yet  succeed,  and  come  in  either  for  cutting  or 
intermixing  with  other  things.  Where  a  sufficient 
stock  of  this  Celosia  is  grown  they  help  to  brighten 
up  a  conservatory  or  greenhouse  better  than  most 
plants,  their  erect  form  of  growth  relieving  the 
even  surface  which  busby  specimens  present. 
They  are  sometimes  affected  with  red  spider,  but 
this  pest  can  easily  be  avoided  if  the  syringe  is 
sufliciently  used. 

Hydrangeas.  —  The  panicle-flowered  variety 
of  Hydrangea  is  one  of  the  best  subjects  for  forcing 
or  bringing  on  slowly  in  a  cool  house  we  have, 
being  very  superior  to  the  old  variety.  Where  it 
has  been  so  used,  now,  when  the  blooming  is 
over,  the  plants  ought  to  be  turned  out  of  the  pots 
in  good  soil  in  an  open,  sunny  place,  have 
their  strongest  shoots  well  shortened  back,  and  if 
the  weather  becomes  diy,  be  well  supplied  with 
water ;  so  treated,  after  another  season's  growth 
the}'  will  be  ready  for  again  using  in  pots.  Plants 
of  i:he  ordinary  kind  that  have  been  used  for  pot 
work  should  be  similarly  turned  out  of  the  pots, 
have  the  old  bloom-shoots  cut  out,  and  the  young 
growth  usually  existant  at  the  base  of  forced  stock 
encouraged,  so  that  it  may  be  in  a  condition 
to  flower  next  season,  which  many  of  these 
forced  plants  will  do  if  well  cared  for,  although 
in  their  case  it  will  be  well  not  to  attempt  forc- 
ing, simply  letting  them  come  on  in  a  cold  house 
or  pit,  when  they  will  be  found  very  serviceable 
to  follow  the  early-flowered  examples.  Young 
stock  of  this  species  struck  from  cuttings  in  the 
spring  should  be  moved  to  the  pots  in  which  they 
are  intended  to  be  forced,  and  plunged  out-of- 
doors  in  the  full  sun,  well  attended  to  with  water 
so  as  to  ensure  stout  growth  and  get  it  well  ma- 
tured, on  which  their  ability  to  produce  fine  heads 
of  bloom  next  spring  depends. 

Chrysanthemums. — Easy  as  these  beautiful 
autumn-flowering  plants  are  to  manage,  the  press 
of  other  work  in  the  busy  summer  season  often  is 
the  cause  of  their  being  so  little  attended  to  that 
a  fine  head  of  bloom  is  out  of  the  question.  The 
stronger  and  more  vigorous  the  plants  are  the 
more  sustenance  they  will  require  in  the  shape  of 
watering.  Now  that  the  pots  should  be  getting 
fairly  full  of  roots  they  are  best  plunged  in  ashes, 
as  then  the  temperature  of  the  roots  is  more 
equable,  and  they  are  less  likely  to  suffer  through 
want  of  water.  If  the  best  display  obtainable 
for  a  long  period  is  required,  a  few  of  the  earliest 
blooming  sorts  should  also  be  cultivated.  These 
will  very  soon  be  showing  their  bloom  buds,  and 
will  bear  weak  manure  water  using  altogether. 

Destruction  op  red  spider. — This  diminu- 
tive insect  is  one  of  the  most  troublesome  pests 
that  gardeners  have  to  contend  with,  as  it  cannot 
be  destroyed  by  fumigation  like  aphides.  Its  pre- 
sence is  invariably  followed  by  much  worse  conse- 
quences to  the  leaves  of  the  plants  it  gets  es- 
tablished on  than  with  aphides.  Many  people 
are  deterred  from  attempting  the  growth  of  such 
subjects  as  it  is  especially  partial  to,  which  ne- 
cessarily limits  the  variety  present  in  greenhouses 
and  conservatories  during  the  summer  rnonths 
when  it  is  most  prevalent.  Yet  this  is  a  mistake, 
as  where  sufficient  means  are  taken  from  the 
spring  onwards  to  prevent  its  ever  getting  a  lodg- 
ment, there  is  no  danger  of  any  plant  being  in- 
jured through  it.  All  that  is  necessary  is  a  daily 
and  sufficient  use  of  the  syringe  with  clean 
water,  not  simply  sprinkling  the  upper  sides 
of  the  leaves  in  the  way  too  generally  deemed 
sufficient,  but  which,  in  most  cases,  is  wholly  use- 
less so  far  as  keeping  down  the  pest  which  instinct 
teaches,  both  for  protection  and  food,  to  keep  on 
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most  plants  almost  entirely  to  the  undersides  of 
the  leaves,  consequent  upon  this  no  amount  of 
water  that  only  reaches  the  upper  surface  can 
affect  it.  This  is  one  of  those  small  matters  in 
gardening  that  are  so  obvious  to  everyone  who 
has  any  knowledge  of  insect  life,  so  far  as  it 
affects  plants,  that  it  would  seem  all  but  unneces- 
sary to  mention  it  were  it  not  that  little  observa- 
tion is  needed  to  see  that  for  want  of  getting 
enough  water  continuously  through  the  growing 
season  to  the  parts  where  the  spider  takes  up  its 
quarters,  unlimited  numbers  of  plants  suffer  in 
a  way  that  makes  them  more  an  eyesore  than  an 
ornament. 

OECHIDS. 

East  India  nousn. — There  will  not  be  such 
a  wealth  of  bloom  in  this  house  now  as  there  was 
a  few  weeks  ago.  The  temperature  of  our  house 
has  been  kept  about  5°  lower  and  the  atmosphere 
rather  drier  than  usual  to  prolong  the  bloom  as 
long  as  possible.  Now  we  will  keep  a  rather 
moister  atmosphei'e  and  will  take  advantage  of 
fine  weather  to  shut  up  earlier  in  the  afternoon  in 
order  to  keep  up  a  higher  temperature  by  sun- 
heat,  although  it  is  not  possible  to  do  so  altogether 
without  artificial  heat,  the  weather  during  the  last 
week  or  so  having  been  abnormally  cold.  iUauy 
are  giving  their  Orchids  a  greater  amount  of  sun- 
light than  has  been  usual  heretofore,  but  of  all  the 
sections  of  Orchids,  those  grown  in  the  East  India 
house  are  the  most  likely  to  suffer  from  too  mucli 
exposure  to  the  sun,  and  it  would  be  better  to 
shade  too  much  at  this  season  than  to  risk  scald- 
ing the  leaves,  a  misfortune  which  cannot  easily 
be  repaired.  Pay  particular  attention  to  Angr:i;- 
cums,  and  see  that  they  do  not  become  infested 
with  thrips ;  if  they  are,  dip  the  leaves  or  wash 
the  pest  off  with  soapy  water.  We  have  alluded 
on  previous  occasions  to  the  shy-flowering  Gram- 
matophyllum  Ellisi,  a  striking  Orchid,  exhibited 
some  time  ago  by  Messrs.  Low.  All  their  plants 
had  been  grown  in  a  warm  house,  potted  in  shal- 
low pans  or  baskets,  and  suspended  close  to  the 
glass.  Their  experience  is  that  this  species  re- 
quires to  be  kept  very  dry  after  growth  has  been 
completed.  When  the  next  growth  is  being  formed 
the  flower-spikes  come  up  with  it.  Cypripediums 
requiring  the  temperature  of  this  house  may  now, 
if  necessary,  be  repotted.  Most  of  them  do  best 
in  the  usual  potting  material,  that  is,  peat  and 
Sphagnum,  but  some  like  turfy  loam  to  root  into. 
The  pretty  C.  niveum  is  one  of  these,  and  one 
would  take  it  for  granted  that  C.  Spicerianum 
would  also  do  in  loam,  as  imported  plants  seem 
to  have  been  collected  off  a  bed  of  moist  loam.  C. 
Stonei,  superbiens,  Lowi,  and  hybrids  from  these 
may  now  be  potted  in  peat  and  Sphagnum,  using 
plenty  of  di-aiuage,  and  also  charcoal  and  crocks 
amongst  the  compost.  In  hot  weather  these  and 
other  Cypripediums  may  be  syringed  overhead. 

Cattleya  house. — Attend  to  watering  the 
plants  in  this  house  and  to  keeping  them  clean. 
"  How  often  do  you  water  your  Cattleyas  ?''  it  may 
be  asked.  To  this  question  it  is  not  possible  to 
give  a  direct  answer.  Some  plants  may  want 
water  once  in  a  week  or  in  two  weeks ;  others  may 
require  it  almost  every  day.  Small  plants  sus- 
pended near  the  glass  require  it  very  often.  Large 
specimens  on  the  stage  do  not  need  water  oftener 
than  perhaps  once  in  a  week  or  ten  days  ;  all 
depends  on  whether  the  plants  are  resting  or 
making  growth,  and  whether  the  pots  are  well 
filled  with  roots  or  not.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
no  definite  instructions  can  be  given  as  to  the 
quantity  of  water  which  the  plants  ought  to  have 
or  bow  often  it  ought  to  be  applied.  JThe  earliest 
Dendrobiums,  such  as  D.  Wardianum,  have  now 
made  their  growth ;  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove 
them  to  a  cooler,  drier,  and  more  airy  house.  If 
this  is  not  done  when  growth  is  completed  they 
will  start  again.  The  largest  proportion  of  our 
plants  have  been  removed  to  a  warmer  house,  as 
I  find  that  such  species  as  D.  Dalhousianum,  D. 
thyrsiflorum,  and  D.  suavissimum  take  all  the 
season  to  make  up  their  growths,  and  they 
have  not  time  to  complete  them  unless  they  are 
pushed  along   very  rapidly  during  the   growing 


period.  Vaudas,  such  as  V.  suavis,  V.  tricolor, 
and  similar  species,  certainly  do  best  in  the  Cat- 
tleya house  temperature.  They  are  now  pushing 
out  fresh  roots  from  tlie  stem  above  the  Sphag- 
num. The  best  way  is  not  to  interfere  with  them, 
but  to  see  that  no  slugs  or  other  depredators 
get  near  them.  Most  of  the  plants  in  this  house 
are  now  making  growth,  and  require  a  moister 
and  rather  warmer  atmosphere  than  hitherto 
to  aid  them  to  do  so.  They  also  ought  to  have 
as  much  light  as  possible  without  allowing  the 
sun  to  shine  directly  upon  them.  The  temperature 
of  the  house  may  be  about  6.5^  at  night,  and  it 
can  be  kept  up  to  this  with  very  little  artificial  heat 
indeed. 

Cool  house. — We  are  not  much  troubled 
with  thrips  in  this  house  at  any  season,  but  if 
they  do  appear  it  is  generalh'  during  the  summer 
months.  The  plants  should  be  frequently  examined 
in  order  that  they  may  be  destroyed  on  their  first 
appearance.  We  noticed  traces  of  them  on  some 
plants  of  Odontoglossum  cirrhosum,  but  they  have 
been  washed  with  Tobacco  wa,ter,  and  in  case  the 
pest  had  spread  further  the  rest  of  the  plants 
were  also  dipped  or  washed.  CTreen  fly  is  likewise 
rather  troublesome,  but  that  is  much  more  con- 
spicuous and  more  easily  destroyed  than  thrips. 
We  usually  dip  the  plants  for  it,  or  it  on  the 
flowers,  it  is  brushed  olf.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
do  any  potting,  let  it  be  done  without  disturbing 
the  plants  more  than  may  be  necessary.  If  it 
should  be  thought  essential  to  shake  all  the  com- 
post from  the  loots,  as  it  sometimes  is,  we  would 
rather  delay  the  potting  of  such  plants  until  later, 
or,  what  is  better,  leave  it  until  .January  or  Feb- 
ruary. We  have  shaken  the  roots  free  from  all  pot- 
ing  material  at  that  time  without  injuring  the 
plants  in  the  least,  but  liave  seen  them  suffer  a 
little  when  this  has  been  done  in  summer.  The 
usual  occupants  of  the  cool  Orchid  house  do  not  like 
the  exce-.sive  heat  of  the  summer  months,  and  if 
growth  is  checked  at  that  time,  they  may  be 
seriously  crippled,  and  some  of  them  may  even 
die.  We  keep  the  temperature  as  cool  as  possible 
by  day,  and  leave  the  ventilators  partly  open  at 
night. 


FKUIT. 

Pines. — Plants  intended  for  starting  early  next 
3'ear  will  now  be  rooting  freely  in  the  pots  they 
are  to  occupy  until  the  fruit  is  ripe.  As  the  prin- 
cipal point  in  the  management  of  this  batch  is  the 
early  maturity  of  stout  plants  in  medium  sized 
pots,  give  gentle  stimulants  at  each  watering  to 
help  them  on,  and  syringe  lightly  overhead  after 
closing  for  the  day.  The  general  stock  of  plants 
now  swelling  off  fruit  will  require  good  feeding 
with  diluted  liquid  and  plenty  of  atmospheric 
moisture  whenever  the  house  can  be  closed  at 
the  maximum  of  85°  to  90°  with  sun  heat ;  the 
surface  of  the  bed  and  the  axils  of  the  lower 
leaves  may  also  be  kept  moist  by  having  a  little 
clear  liquid  applied  with  the  syringe  at  nightfall. 
Remove  all  fruit  to  a  dry,  warm  place  to  ripen  up 
as  soon  as  it  begins  to  change  colour,  otherwise 
Queens  will  soon  go  black  in  the  pip  and  the  fruit 
will  not  keep.  Renovate  the  beds  in  succession 
pits  and  give  the  plants  more  room  as  they  in- 
crease in  size.  Keep  them  well  fed,  damp  all 
available  spaces  after  closing,  and  economise  fire 
heat  when  the  weather  again  becomes  favourable 
to  forcing  without  it.  Remove  suckers  from  old 
stools,  trim  and  pot  them  at  once,  and  plunge  in 
a  strong  bottom  heat  of  90°.  Use  the  soil  in  a 
rough,  dry  state,  make  it  very  firm,  and  give  a 
gentle  watering,  unless  the  plunging  material  is 
heavily  charged  with  moisture,  when  watering 
may  be  deferred  for  a  week  or  two.  Keep  them 
close  and  moist  by  dewing  them  over  with  the 
syringe  on  fine  afternoons,  and  shade  from  bright 
sun  when  we  are  again  favoured  with  a  change  to 
summer  weather.  If  any  of  the  spring  suckers 
have  not  been  shifted,  lose  no  time  in  getting  them 
into  larger  pots  as  they  become  ready.  At  one 
time  the  potting  of  Pines  was  a  biennial  opera- 
tion, but  now  growers  who  have  to  maintain  a 
steady  supply  of  fruit  find  it  best  to  shift  a  Pine, 
like  any  other  plant,  when  the  pot  it  occupies  is 


full  of  roots  and  fresh  food  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  its  progress. 

Vines. — Muscats  now  beginning  to  take  their 
last  swelling  should  have  their  internal  roots  well 
mulched  with  half-rotten  stable  manure,  the  am- 
monia from  which  will  be  found  inimical  to  red 
spider,  while  its  stimulating  properties  will  benefit 
the  foliage  and  draw  many  of  the  active  surface 
roots  to  the  influence  of  warmth  and  air,  so  essen- 
tial to  the  perfect  finish  of  this  valuable  Grape. 
Keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  scalding  in  the  Lady 
Downes  house  should  the  weather  continue  as  un- 
settled as  it  has  been  of  late,  and  counteract  its 
injurious  effect  by  maintaining  a  night  temperature 
of  70°  with  a  little  top  air  and  by  ventilating 
freely  through  the  day.  To  insure  the  ripening 
of  this  and  all  the  best  kinds  of  winter  Grapes  by 
the  middle  of  October,  the  above  figures  should  be 
continued  as  the  minimum,  with  a  corresponding 
rise  through  the  day,  and  if  these  cannot  be  se- 
cured from  solar  heat  alone,  steady  firing,  while  it 
increases  the  size  of  the  berries,  will  be  found 
more  economical  now  than  sharp  forcing  with 
double  the  amount  of  fuel  in  the  autumn,  when 
the  Grapes  should  be  sufficiently  advanced  to  re- 
quire cool  treatment,  anci  the  Vines  will  derive 
great  benefit  from  comparative  rest. 

Houses  in  which  ripe  Grapes  are  hanging  will  re- 
quire just  enough  gentle  fire  heat  to  prevent  con- 
densation of  moisture  on  the  berries,  and  in  the 
event  of  their  being  wanted  to  keep  for  any  length 
of  time,  two  or  three  folds  of  fishing-net  thrown 
over  the  roof  will  break  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun, 
as  black  Grapes  soon  lose  their  colour  and  fresh- 
ness at  this  season.  It  may  also  be  necessary  to 
protect  outside  borders  from  extremes  of  heat  and 
drenching  rains  by  adding  more  non-conducting 
material,  or  bj'  drawing  tarpaulings  over  them 
until  all  the  Grapes  are  cut.  It  is  not,  however, 
a  good  plan  to  allow  Grapes  to  hang  longer  than 
is  absolutely  necessary,  as  late  hanging  is  almost 
as  great  a  tax  to  the  Vines  as  early  forcing  ;  but 
where  heavy  crops  have  to  be  kept,  the  cutting  of 
the  last  bunch  should  be  followed  by  liberal 
supplies  of  diluted  liquid  to  the  inside  borders, 
and  good  syringing  to  keep  the  foliage  clean  and 
healthy.  Encourage  newly-planted  Vines  to  make 
rapid  growth  by  closing  early  with  plenty  of  solar 
heat  and  moisture.  Keep  the  laterals  pinched  to 
one  or  two  buds,  stop  the  leaders  when  they  have 
filled  two-thirds  of  the  trellis,  and  then  allow  an 
unrestricted  growth  uj)  to  the  end  of  the  season. 
Discontinue  the  use  of  stimulants  when  pot  Vines 
begin  to  ripen  up  their  wood,  but  do  not  let  the 
roots  feel  the  want  of  water.  Springe  regularlj'to 
keep  tlie  foliage  fresh  and  free  from  insects,  ven- 
tilate through  the  early  part  of  the  day,  and  close 
early  in  the  afternoon  with  plenty  of  dry  sun 
heat. 

Figs. — Maintain  a  steady  circulation  of  dry, 
warm  air  in  succession  houses  in  which  Figs  are 
now  ripening,  and  expose  the  fruit  to  the  full  in- 
fluence of  sun  and  light  by  cutting  away  all  use- 
less growths.  Add  fresh  mulching  as  the  roots 
find  their  way  to  the  surface,  and  keep  it  con- 
stantly moist  by  the  liberal  application  of  warm 
liquid  or  guano  water.  Gather  the  fruit  when  it 
is  quite  ripe  for  home  use,  and  before  it  attains 
that  state  if  intended  for  market.  When  the 
fruit  crop  has  been  taken  from  the  trees  in  the 
second  house,  take  out  all  the  wood  that  can  be 
spared,  apply  clean  water  to  the  foliage  twice 
every  day,  and  shut  up  with  strong  sun  heat. 
Young  trees  in  pots  and  tubs  will  require  con- 
stant pinching  to  keep  them  in  proper  form. 
Clean,  straight,  single  stems  look  and  answer 
best,  as  there  is  no  trouble  with  suckers,  and  the 
pyramidal  form  of  training  exposes  the  greatest 
number  of  F  gs  to  the  sun.  Look  well  to  the 
trees  in  cold  houses  and  wall  cases,  as  they  will 
do  good  ser\'ice  long  before  ripe  fruit  can  be 
gajthered  from  open  walls.  Lay  in  no  more  wood 
than  is  actually  necessary,  pinch  the  points  out 
of  gross  shoots,  mulch,  feed,  and  syringe  well,  and 
shut  up  in  time  for  the  sun  to  raise  the  tempera- 
ture to  80°  on  fine  afternoons.  Pot  trees  intended 
for  forcing  should  now  be  fit  for  removal  to  a 
warm,    airy   house  whore    they  can    thoroughly 
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ripen  up  their  wood.  Syringe  the  foliage  to  keep 
it  clean,  withhold  stimulants,  and  drop  the  pots 
into  others  a  size  larger  to  protect  the  roots  from 
drought,  or  cover  them  up  with  spent  tan,  leaves, 
or  litter. 

Hardy  FRUITS. — Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apri- 
cots which  have  not  been  nailed  in  must  have 
immediate  attention.  Fortunately,  with  the  ex- 
ception perhaps  of  Apricots  and  Plums,  crops 
generally  are  good,  and  this  circumstance  will 
have  a  favourable  influence  in  keeping  the 
growths  of  the  current  year  within  bounds, 
while  a  fine  autumn  may  ripen  up  the  wood. 
Before  nailing  is  commenced,  stop  all  laterals  and 
sub-laterals,  and  pinch  the  points  out  of  growths 
which  are  likely  to  become  too  strong,  and  care- 
fully guard  against  overcrowding  by  laying  in  a 
single  shoot  that  will  have  to  be  cut  away  in  the 
winter.  If  mulching  has  been  neglected,  the  use  of 
strong  stimulating  manure  which  does  a  great 
deal  of  good  in  hot  seasons  may  be  dispensed  with, 
particularly  in  cold  districts,  and  a  covering  of 
fresh  stable  litter  or  old  lime  rubble,  an  excellent 
covering  for  stone  fruit  tree  borders,  substituted 
with  advantage  to  the  trees  and  comfort  to  those 
who  have  to  work  upon  the  borders  in  wet 
weather.  Follow  up  the  removal  of  breastwood 
from  Plums  and  Pears  on  walls  and  espaliers, 
commencing  at  the  top  and  working  downwards, 
and  lay  in  no  more  wood  than  is  wanted,  as  the 
spurs  and  buds  will  require  all  the  warmth  and 
light  that  can  be  secured  to  them.  Net  Morello 
Cherries  to  protect  the  fruit  from  birds,  but  first 
of  all  see  that  the  tips  of  the  shoots  are  free  from 
black  aphis,  and,  if  necessary,  repeat  the  dipping 
in  Tobacco  water.  Prune  and  net  Currants,  but 
do  not  cut  the  young  growths  too  short,  as  a  mode- 
rate quantity  of  foliage  protects  the  fruit  from  sun 
and  rain,  and  favours  its  keeping  well  into  the 
winter.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  while  nearly 
all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  and  many  forest  trees  have 
been  devoured  by  insects,  we  have  not  yet  seen  a 
single  caterpillar  on  the  Currant  or  Gooseberry. 
Strawberries,  a  very  heavy  crop,  have  been  much 
injured  by  wet,  particularly  where  the  plants  have 
not  been  well  trussed  to  keep  the  fruit  quite  clear 
of  the  ground.  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury 
and  the  good  old  Elton  are  two  of  the  best  for 
preserving  purposes.  Paxton  resists  wet  better 
than  President.  Oxonian,  Loxford  Seedling,  and 
Frogmore  Late  Pine,  now  coming  in,  are  at  the 
head  of  the  list  of  late  varieties.  We  plant  Oxo- 
nian extensively  on  north  borders,  and  find  it  the 
most  valuable  and  profitable  crop  we  can  grow. 
If  Cherries  or  Currants  occupy  a  wall,  a  fishing- 
net  supported  on  slanting  laths  running  from  the 
top  of  the  coping  to  the  margin  of  the  walk  pro- 
tects the  two  crops,  and  the  fruit  is  accessible  at 
all  times.  When  the  gathering  is  over  for  the 
season,  beds  that  are  to  be  retained  may  be 
dressed  out  and  well  mulched  with  rotten  manure 
or  fresh  loam,  which  is  equally  valuable  in  old 
gardens.  Follow  up  preparations  for  new  beds,  and 
get  them  planted  before  the  young  plants  become 
pot-bound. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

The  so-called  varieties  of  Cabbage  are  legion ; 
amongst  the  best,  Heartwell  takes  a  prominent 
place,  being  large  in  size  and  good  in  quality.  En- 
field Market  is  also  remarkably  good.  The  first 
sowing  should  be  made  about  this  time  in  shallow 
drills,  covering  the  seeds  with  burnt  refuse;  should 
the  land  be  dry,  water  the  drills  without  a  rose 
on  your  watering-pot.  Lettuces  and  Endive  maj' 
be  sown  at  the  same  time.  We  always  sow  small 
seeds  at  this  season  in  land  which  has  been 
broken  with  the  cultivator  rather  than  having  it 
dug  up.  The  land  for  Tripoli  Onions  can  hardly 
be  too  rich  ;  about  the  first  week  in  next  month 
is  the  right  time  to  sow  them.  Many  growers 
sow  in  chills,  and  transplant  either  in  autumn  or 
early  in  spring,  but  the  best  bulbs  we  ever  grew 
were  sown  in  l-f  t.  beds  and  duly  thinned,  leaving 
only  the  best  plants.  The  land  should  be  heavily 
manured  and  deeply  dug,  breaking  the  soil  as  the 
work  proceeds  ;  afterwards  tread  it  firmly,  rake  it, 
and  then  proceed  to  lay  out  the  beds.   Wherever 


there  is  room  plant  with  the  crowbar  any  kind  of 
good  Broccoli ;  everything  in  this  way  is  always 
useful  when  frost  visits  us.  Stir  the  ground 
among  all  growing  crops  with  the  cultivator, 
letting  in  the  air  and  killing  the  weeds  at  the 
same  time.  We  plant  Coleworts  12  inches  apart. 
The  site  is  that  just  cleared  of  Myatt's  Potatoes 
and  well  broken  up  with  cultivators  ;  then  drills  are 
drawn  and  well  watered,  the  only  preparation  the 
land  requires  ;  no  digging  or  manuring  is  done  ;  in 
fact,  if  kitchen  gardening  is  to  be  made  easy,  one 
must  step  out  of  the  beaten  track  and  find  others 
more  in  accordance  with  the  times  in  which  we 
live. 

Flower  Garden. 


rUOPAGATION  OF  HARUY  FLORIST 
FLOWERS. 

In  a  late  issue  of  The  Garden  I  said,  to  succeed 
with  bedding  and  hardy  outdoor  plants,  propaga- 
tion must  be  constantly  going  on.  This  may  be 
by  division,  seed,  cuttings,  or  otherwise.  In  the 
case  of  the  ordinary  florist  flowers,  as  the  Pansy 
and  Viola,  Polyanthus  and  Primrose,  alpine  Auri- 
cula, Carnations,  Picotees,  and  Pinks,  Gladioli, 
Fuchsias,  tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  Snapdragons, 
Dahlias,  Hollyhocks,  Pentstemons,  and  Roses,  as 
this  is  the  time  for  propagating  or  dividing  most 
of  them,  a  few  references  to  each  may  have  some 
interest. 

Pansy  and  Viola. — Except  in  moist  and  semi- 
shaded  gardens  these  are  now  past  their  best.  The 
hot  sunshine  of  the  first  weeks  of  June  paralysed 
both  show  and  fancy  sorts  with  me,  and  I  at  once 
took  as  many  shoots  from  the  centre  as  I  could  find 
—avoiding  those  with  large,  hollow  stems,  contain- 
irg  flower-buds— and  planted  them  in  rows  across 
l.ioxes  of  loam,  carefully  labelled,  and  out  of  the 
full  glare  of  the  sun.  This  last  is  important,  for  I 
find  shoots,  cuttings,  or  ofiiets  of  a  suitable  kind 
put  in  with  a  little  coarse,  moist  sand  around  the 
base,  and  then  sprinkled,  never  flag  when  out  of 
the  full  sunshine.  My  Scotch  Violas  and  the 
common  blue  are  stiU  a  mass  of  bloom,  but  I  have 
been  putting  in  shoots  that  have  not  flowered, 
and  picking  an  occasional  pod  of  seeds  from 
those  I  wish  to  propagate  wherever  I  can  get 
them.  I  must  again  repeat,  none  should  be 
satisfied  with  merely  having  next  year  what 
they  had  this,  but  should  hybridise  and  save 
and  grow  seed  with  the  view  of  getting  better 
varieties,  and  then  it  should  be  remembered 
seedlings  have  a  size  and  vigour  cuttings  never 
attain.  This  applies  to  all  the  other  flowers  above 
named  and  will  not  require  reiteration.  If  one 
really  good  seedling  out  of  a  large  packet,  large, 
round,  and  with  that  by  no  means  common,  but 
indispensable,  property,  flat  habit  of  growth,  can 
be  secured  and  worth  naming  and  perpetuating, 
consider  yourself  fortunate.  This  remark  is  still 
more  applicable  to  the 

Polyanthus.  I  have  been  hybridising  and 
growing  seedlings  for  some  years ;  yet  I  do  not 
think  anything  I  have  got  can  come  near,  say. 
Exile  among  dark  grown  varieties,  or  Lancer 
among  the  reds.  I  learn  from  Mr.  Cannell,  whose 
opinion  I  once  asked,  that  he  and  Mr.  Barlow 
would  insist  on  the  evenness  of  the  lacing  to  the 
one-hundredth  part  of  an  inch.  If  the  gold-laced 
and  fancy  kinds  are  not  yet  divided  and  replanted, 
no  time  should  be  lost,  as  the  weaker  growers, 
which  are  generally  the  best,  are  in  warm  weather 
very  liable  to  red  spider  on  the  foliage  and  to  a 
cankerous  swelling  of  the  rhizome— the  under- 
ground part  of  the  stem  or  neck-not  the  roots, 
as  might  seem  at  first  look.  The  Hose-in-hose  are 
curious,  that  is  all;  the  gold-laced  dark  grounds  are 
my  favourites,  next  the  amosna  marginata  type. 
The  same  applies  to  Primroses,  but,  as  a  rule, 
seedlings  are  most  satisfactory  and  robust. 

Alpine  Auriculas. — I  was  a  warm  advocate, 
and  stated  as  much  in  The  Garden  some  time  ago, 
for  trying  to  grow  the  edged  varieties  and  the 
selfs  outside  under  favourable  circumstances.  I 
lost  some  valuable  and  expensive  sorts  in  this 
way;  had  the  farina,  er  "  white  meal,"  washed  ofE 


the  white-edged  ones,  the  blooms  soiled  and 
splashed,  and  have  become  wiser  since  ;  and  now 
grow  them  in  a  frame  or  pit  with  a  narrow  stage 
around.  The  freest  circulation  of  air  reaches  them 
here  all  the  year  round.  The  alpines  are  planted 
out,  but  not  invariably  ;  some  of  them  have  mealed 
foliage,  others  are  so  beautifully  shaded,  and,  still 
more,  so  delicately  sweet-scented,  that  they  are 
well  worthy  of  part  of  a  frame,  cold  pit,  or  in  a 
shaded  cool  vinery.  All  can  be  grown  outside  most 
easily,  except  in  a  very  moist  or  gravelly  soil,  or 
where  too  much  exposed  to  the  midsummer  sun. 
I  am  just  saving  my  seed,  and  to  avoid  delay  in 
fermentation  will  put  it  in  a  pan  at  once,  though 
some  may  not  ferment  until  next  February.  If 
not  already  lifted  and  divided,  it  should  be  done 
the  first  opportunity.  I  do  it  annually,  and  secure 
every  possible  ofEset  from  the  more  valuable  kinds. 
Those  taken  oS  in  April  last  are  now  well  rooted, 
on  the  north  side  of  a  hedge,  in  a  box  of  loam ; 
some  green  and  grey  edges  have  been  treated 
similarly,  and  are  now  very  strong  out-doors. 

Carnations,  Pinks,  and  Picotees. — I  like  the 
border  or  beddingkinds  best,  and,  except  Malmaison 
and  Mrs.  Wallington,  pot  none  permanently.  I 
got  a  few  fringed  ones  from  Mr.  Burbidge  last 
year,  and  though  they  will  not  stand  the  florist 
test,  I  like  them  best.  There  is  no  occasion  to 
wait  a  month  hence  to  propagate.  The  stronger 
they  are  before  winter  the  less  danger  of  losing 
them.  I  grow  most  of  mine  from  cuttings  taken 
clean  below  a  joint.  I  find  them  surer  than 
pipings,  except  very  carefully  extracted,  and  more 
convenient  than  the  customary  pegging  around  the 
rim  of  the  pot.  Several  score  can  be  put  in  a  hand- 
box.  Except  your  stock  is  named,  it  is  often  judi- 
cious to  wait  and  see  the  varieties  best  worth  pro- 
pagating. Picotees  in  my  soil  I  find  more  tender, 
and  liable  to  get  lost  in  winter.  Pinks  are 
deserving  more  extended  culture,  the  collapse  of 
the  exhibition  of  them  illustrating  this,  not  for 
want  of  money,  but  growers.  The  flaked  and  laced 
old  Pheasant's-eye,  Mrs.  Sinkins,  and  old  fringed 
white  were  good  with  me. 

Fuchsias. — I  have  several  lines  and  beds  of  these 
outdoors,  and  many  varieties,  especially  Lye's  and 
some  of  Mr.  Banks'  and  Cannell's,  out  for  the  past 
three  winters  without  losing  one,  merely  protected 
with  a  small  mound  of  coal  ash.  During  the  past 
month  or  two,  since  side  shoots  got  sufliciently 
developed,  I  have  been  inserting  those  I  wished  to 
increase  in  boxes  of  loam.  Put  them  in  with  or 
without  a  heel  in  the  shade  of  a  hedge  or  tree, 
with  a  little  coarse  sand  at  the  base,  and  after 
sprinkling  they  never  flag.  Any  of  your  readers 
who  have  not  grown  Fuchsias  outdoors  in  this  way 
for  summer  and  autumn  decoration  have  yet  a 
treat  in  store  for  themselves.  Put  in  also  cuttings 
of  Snapdragons  and  Pentstemons  similarly,  and  as 
this  is  not  exactly  the  time  for  increasing,  but  for 
admiring,  your  beautiful  beds  of  tuberous  Bego 
nias  and  Roses,  I  pass  on  only  to  refer  to  the 
expectant  pleasures  later  on  from  Gladioli— one 
of  my  great  favourites— Dahlias,  and  Hollyhocks, 
which  include  the  few  mentioned  above. 

Clonmel.       W.  J.  M. 

DICTAMNUS  FRAXINELLA. 

Among  hardy  herbaceous  plants  the  fine  old 
Dictamnus  Fraxinella  is  still  one  of  the  best,  and 
just  now  is  very  striking  with  its  tall  dense  spikes 
of  curiously  formed  and  marked  flowers,  which 
exhale  a  strong  and  most  agreeable  odour.  I  have 
heard  it  stated  that  many  find  much  difiiculty  in 
keeping  and  growing  this  very  desirable  plant, 
but  here  it  is  alwaj  s  strong  and  never  fails  to 
bloom  freely,  one  plant  last  year  having  seven- 
teen flower-heads  and  twenty-three  this.  We 
have  two  varieties,  the  one  being  larger  and 
darker  than  the  other,  as  well  as  more  robust.,  and 
I  have  just  started  with  the  white,  which  seems 
the  weakest  of  all.  The  soil  these  Dictamni  are 
growing  in  is  light  and  sandy,  which  seems  to 
suit  them,  and  they  have  shelter  afforded  by  a 
background  of  shrubs.  Why  many  fail  in  growing 
herbaceous  plants  is  through  cutting  away  their 
stems  long  before  they  are  dead,  which  is  a  great 
mistake,  as  till  then  they  are  needed  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  developing  and  ripening  the  crowns,  and 
it  these  lose  their  support,  they  must  of  necessity 
become  weakened,  after  which  they  dwindle  away 
and  die  out  altogether.  Another  thing  that  mili- 
tates much  against  herbaceous  plants  is  digging 
the  borders,  especially  if  that  operation  is  carried 
on  by  the  aid  of  a  spade  and  the  soil  is  deeply 
moved,  as  then  the  roots  get  severed  or 
broken,  and  the  plants  disturbed  and  loosened, 
which  ititerference  they  feel  for  a  long  time  and 
suffer  for  afterwards.  If  the  borders  are  dug  at 
all  the  work  should  be  done  in  spring,  and  with  a 
fork  thrust  in  only  sufficiently  to  break  and 
turn  over  the  surface,  after  which  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  top-dress  with  short  rotten  manure  or 
leaf-mould  to  act  as  a  mulching  and  keep  out  the 
di  ought.  8.  D. 

SOME  JULY  FLOWEES. 

Alsteosmeria  aueea  in  variety,  grown  in  large 
beds  or  groups,  forms  extremely  beautiful  masses 
of  colouring,  rather  repeating  the  colours  of  the 
hardy  Azaleas,  and,  as  in  their  case,  always  in 
pleasant  harmonies,  from  faintest  pink,  through 
several  shades  of  rose,  to  a  fine  orange-red,  then 
passing  through  orange  to  various  tints  of  buff  and 
pale  yellow.  AVell-established  plants  send  their 
roots  down  more  than  a  foot,  and  shoot  their 
llowcr-stems  up  -t  feet  high.  They  delight  in  a 
sheltered  corner  near  a  south  or  west  wall,  though 
they  do  very  well  in  the  open  in  warm  soils,  where 
they  will  flower  the  first  year  from  seed. 

Alstrcemeiha  aurantiaca  is  a  still  finer 
plant,  more  solid  of  substance  in  all  its  parts. 
There  appears  to  be  two  varieties  ;  the  larger  and 
handsomer  lias  the  three  broad  petals  an  inch 
across,  and  of  a  deep  fiery  orange  or  flame  colour. 
The  small  kind  has  flowers  of  a  fine  orange,  with 
paler  foliage. 

Anthemis  tinctoria  is  a  hardy  plant  of  the 
first  quality.  Its  handsome  Daisy  flowers,  nearly 
2^  inches  across,  have  petals  of  the  palest  yellow, 
with  a  deep  yellow  eye.  Seedlings  show  interest- 
ing variations  in  the  colour  of  the  petals,  varying 
from  nearly  pure  white  to  a  full  yellow,  nearly  as 
deep  as  the  eye.  It  is  a  plant  of  fine  habit,  carry- 
ing its  well-furnished  branches  from  2  feet  to 
2^  feet  high. 

White  Goat's  Rue  (Galega  officinalis)  in  any 
soil  where  it  does  not  become  too  rank,  is  beauti- 
ful alike  in  flower  and  foliage ;  the  groups  of 
flowers,  abundant  and  yet  not  over-crowded,  are 
gracefully  disposed  about  the  plant,  and  the  whole 
has  a  well-dressed  and  well-balanced  appearance. 

A  white  Martagon  Lily,  5  feet  high,  bearing 
25  flowers  on  one  spike,  is  a  sight  worth  seeing ; 
the  dark  variety,  dalmaticum,  a  splendid  glossy 
black-crimson,  is  a  worthy  companion. 

Campanula  pumila,  the  white  variety,  is  now 
the  gem  of  the  rockery,  clothing  large  spaces  on 
the  face  of  a  loose  wall  built  with  rough  pieces  of 
sandstone.  It  runs  along  the  joints,  defining  them 
in  the  prettiest  way  possible,  and  where  the  rough 
stones  leave  largish  gaps  between,  filling  up  these 
spaces  with  compact  masses  of  its  brilliant  green 
foliage  and  pure  white  bells.  It  runs  only  too 
strongly,  and  sometimes  encroaches  on  its  neigh- 
bours ;  it  seems  to  delight  in  getting  into  some 
strong-growing  plant  like 

London  Pride,  running  underneath  and  thrust- 
ing out  its  little  bells  between,  and  in  some  cases 
all  round  the  rosettes  of  the  Saxifrage,  and  will 
even  penetrate  through  such  hard  masses  of  growth 
as  tufts  of  Gentianaacaulis.  It  combines  beauti- 
fully with  Polypody  and  Hart's-tongue  Perns,  its 
companions  on  the  wall. 

Senecio  artemisi.efolius  is  a  good  rock  Eag- 
wort,  bearing  flat  heads  of  a  fine  full  yellow  at  a 
height  of  about  a  foot  above  the  Artemisia-like 
foliage. 

Senecio  abeotasifolius  -bas  one  or  two 
flowers  on  a  stalk  i  incbs  high,  the  fio>."-ers  being 
li  inches  in  dian3flJr  and  of  a  rare  coloui-,  a  deep 
salmon-ftv^ge,  showing  well  above  the  fintSiy.cut, 
glosjy^eep  green  foliage.  ^T,-  J- 

Surrey. 


THE  GARDEN  PINK. 

Now  is  the  time  when  young  plants  intended 
to  flower  nest  season  require  attention.  Neg- 
lect now  means  few  flowers  next  year,  and 
those  few  poor  in  quality.  For  ordinary  gar- 
den purposes  we  divide  the  different  varieties 
into  two  sections,  the  early  flowering  or  forc- 
ing Pinks,  and  the  laced  varieties,  which  are 
known  as  "  Florist's  Pinks  ;"'  they  have  evidently 
a  common  parentage,  probably  Dianthus  pluma- 
rius.  The  flowers  of  this  species  are  white,  with 
a  dark  centre,  the  margin  of  the  petals  being  neatly 
toothed  or  fringed.  The  first  double  Pinks  bad 
dark  centres  and  fringed  petals.  The  florist  likes 
smooth  petals  with  rounded  edges,  and,  after 
patient  working  and  waiting,  he  has  obtained 
them.  The  early  flowering  varieties  are  propa- 
gated early  in  the  season,  because  the  cm  tings 
or  "  grass  "  can  be  obtained  early.  Cuttii  gs  put 
in  about  the  end  of  April  or  early  in  May  should 
now  be  of  considerable  size,  and  ought  to  be 
planted  out  afoot  apart  in  rich  garden  soil.  By 
the  end  of  September,  they  form  large  masses, 
which  may  be  potled  up  or  planted  where  they 
are  to  flower  out  of  doors. 

The  other  section  succeeds  best  planted  out 
in  the  open  ground.  Cuttings  are  not  usually  ready 
for  taking  off  the  plants  before  the  middle  or 
end  of  June  ;  if  taken  off  in  showery  weather  and 
dibbled  in  in  a  shady  place  they  form  roots  very 
readily,  but  to  have  them  good  they  require  to  be 
planted  out  about  i  inches  apart  as  soon  as  they 
are  rooted.  And  they  ought  to  be  planted  where 
they  are  to  flower  before  the  middle  of  October  ; 
if  deferred  later  than  this  they  do  not  get  well 
established  before  winter.  Under  glass  the  plants 
become  infested  with  green  fly,  but  this  pest  can 
easilj'  be  destroyed  if  taken  in  time  ;  we,  however, 
give  plenty  of  air  until  they  are  taken  into  the 
forcing  house,  and,  therefore,  spider  does  not  ap- 
pear until  the  plants  are  subjected  to  a  close, 
warm  atmosphere.  In  heavy  wet  soils  the  Pink 
requires  special  treatment.  The  beds  must  be 
raised  at  least  G  inches  above  the  surface;  a  good 
dressing  of  leaf  mould  and  rotten  stable  manure 
should  be  dug  into  the  ground,  and,  further,  they 
may  be  grown  extra  fine  by  placing  over  the  beds 
a  dressing  of  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  sand  in  equal 
parts  before  putting  out  the  plants,  Of  course  a 
great  deal  depends  upon  how  the  work  is  done. 
Careless  planting  or  removal  may  mar  the  labour 
of  months. 

Seedlings  may  be  raised  by  anyone  living  in  a 
favourable  district,  but  in  order  to  be  successful 
in  this  matter  the  flowers  must  be  artificially  fer- 
tilised. The  pollen  should  be  carefully  removed 
with  a  small  camel's-hair  brush  and  applied  to  the 
stigmatic  portion  of  the  flower  which  rises  amongst 
the  petals  in  the  form  of  twisted  horns.  Pinks  are 
not  often  self-fertilised  ;  they  require  indeed  the 
help  of  the  brush  before  they  produce  good  seeds. 
Bees  aid  the  work,  I  remember  on  one  occasion 
obtaining  a  large  quantity  of  good  seeds  through 
no  other  agency.  The  seeds  were,  however,  un- 
fortunately left  in  an  open  box  to  dry,  and  every 
one  was  eaten  by  mice,  which  are  very  fond  of  them. 
The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  April  in  a  box  under 
glass,  and  aided  by  a  slight  hotbed.  In  a  month 
the  young  plants  should  be  ready  to  be  pricked 
out  in  boxes  say  3  inches  apart,  and  when  the 
leaves  have  met  together  they  may  be  planted  out 
in  beds  and  treated  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  other 
named  varieties.  They  will  flower  strongly  about 
the  middle  of  June  the  season  after  they  are 
planted  out,  and  it  is  very  interesting  to  watcli 
their  flowering.  Not  one  comes  alike;  some  are 
semi-double,  others  single,  but  all  are  interesting, 
their  variety  of  colour  and  form  being  great,  and 
their  perfume  all  that  could  be  desired. 

^  J.  Douglas. 

.5008.— Silesian  Violets.— There  are  several 
varieties  of  Violets  in  existence  that  bloom  in  Sep- 
tember. One  of  the  best  has  been  obtained  in  my 
garden  some  six  or  seven  years  ago ;  it  used  to  be 
quite  blue  with  hundreds  of  flowers  in  April  as 
well  as  in  September,  and  it  continued  to  bring 
forth  plenty  of  blossoms  till  the   snow  covered 


the  plants  in  the  winter  time. — Baron  von  St. 
Paul  (President  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
Prussia). 

Lilies  in  the  Grass  at  Castle  Ashby.— 

Herewith  I  send  examples  of  Lilies  now  growing 
and  flowering  abundantly  in  the  ornamental  par- 
terres by  the  wayside  walks  in  a  semi-wild  state 
intermixed  with  the  purple  Orchis.  They  will  be 
all  the  more  interesting  to  you,  Mr.  Editor,  when 
I  state  that  they  were  cut  from  plants  growing 
upon  a  piece  of  ground — a  little  spot — which  you 
on  your  visit  to  Castle  Ashby  some  time  back 
made  a  note  of  as  being  advantageously  occupied. 
They  grow  under  trees  of  great  magnitude — con- 
sequently they  are  much  shaded  ;  in  fact,  I  ques- 
tion it  any  other  plant  would  accommodate  itself 
to  such  treatment.— George  Beech. 

*a,*  Specimens  of  the  Martagon  Lily  in  various 
forms,  the  creamy  white  one  being  very  elegant. 
The  shoots  are  a  little  less  robust  than  those  of 
the  same  kind  grown  in  the  open  in  rich  beds,  but 
they  look  the  better  for  it,  and  arc  more  graceful. 
The  populous  colony  is  a  charming  one,  and  illus- 
trates the  advantage  of  such  practices  in  our  often 
wide  and  half-waste  pleasure  grounds.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  better  way  by  far  of  growing  many  a  plant 
than  the  border  way,  because  questions  of  culture 
or  arrangement,  of  what  is  to  go  before  or  after, 
never  arise,  and  the  effect  is  a  thousand  times 
better  than  where  these  questions  are  considered. 
-Ed. 

Cyclobothra  purpurea. — You  have  had 
twice  sent  to  you  lately  blooms  of  a  bulb  not  till 
this  year  very  common.  I  allude  to  Calochortus 
(or  Cyclobothra)  fuscus.  In  all  probability  the 
bulbs  were  purchased  at  the  same  place  where  I 
bought  some.  I  have  the  plants  now  in  fine 
flower.  Not  finding  in  Mr.  Baker's  synopsis  of  the 
genus  any  variety  under  the  name  of  "  fuscus," 
nor  yet  in  Pritzel's  index,  I  sent  blooms  to  Kew, 
and  Mr.  Baker  kindly  identified  them  for  me  as 
Cyclobothra  purpurea,  figured  in  Sweet's  "Flower 
Garden,'  ii.,  20.  I  send  you  a  bloom  for  inspec- 
tion, as,  in  case  I  am  right  in  my  supposition,  it  is 
a  pit}'  the  bulbs  should  not  be  sold  under  their 
correct  name,  instead  of  multiplying  names  in  a 
genus  not  much  known.  Ii  is  a  native  of  Mexico, 
You  will  see  that  the  flower  is  not  like  that  of  C. 
alba,  but  more  open.  I  have  not  a  bloom  of  C. 
alba  out,  but  I  send  one  of  C.  pulchella,  which  is 
similar  except  in  colour,  and  you  can  judge  for 
yourself.  While  writing  I  am  anxious  to  ask  upon 
what  principle  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
committee  award  certificates.  I  see  a  first-class 
certificate  is  given  to  Mr.  Ware  for  Milla  biflora. 
Three  or  four  years  ago  I  sent  a  fine  pot  of  it  to 
the  committee  for  inspection.  It  was  rarer  then 
than  now.  My  plant  was  not  even  noticed — still 
less  certificated.  How  happens  it  that  it  should 
be  so  now  ? — A.  Eawson,  Windermere. 

*,*  The  synonyms  of  the  plant  in  question  are 
Calochortus  purpureus  (Baker),  Fritillaria  purpu- 
rea (H.  B.  K.),  CyclolDOthra  purpurea  (Sweet's 
"  Flower  Garden  ''),  Calochortus  Bonplandianus 
(Schult,  fil)  Cyclobothra  propinqua  (Schauer). — 
Ed. 

Dwarf  Scabious.— Now  that  the  superior 
merits  of  the  Scabious  are  more  generally  recog- 
nised than  formerly,  and  also  its  effectiveness  for 
decorative  purposes,  it  is  rapidly  and  deservedly 
rising  in  public  estimation.  Few  plants  are  so 
amenable  to  general  culture ;  it  grows  well  and 
luxuriantly  either  in  pots  or  planted  outdoors.  It  is 
in  fact  so  hardy  as  to  withstand  mild  winters  in 
the  borders  here,  flowering  profusely,  and  coming 
up  freely  in  the  spring,  thus  showing  that  anything 
in  the  shape  of  coddling  in  its  treatment  is  unde- 
sirable. To  secure  a  compact  habit  of  growth, 
seedling  Scabious  should  be  kept  near  the  glass 
and  given  air  freely ;  if  this  is  not  strictly  at- 
tended to,  I  flnd  that  the  young  plants  are  liable 
to  ri5n  up  rapidly  and  weakly.  The  best  time  to 
sow  the  seeds  depends  greatly  upon  what  is 
wanted.  If  for  general  decorative  purposes  in 
moderately  small  pots,  I  find  seed  sown  about  the 
end  of  February  to  answer  best  for  the  first  batch, 
and  also  for  planting  out  in  beds,  where  it  is  so 
effective,  and  where  it  so  pleasingly  contrasts  with 
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the  ordinary  run  of  its  associates.  For  winter 
flowering  in  pots  tlie  seed  sliould  be  sown  about 
the  middle  ot  July.  For  general  purposes  the 
dwarf  varieties  are  to  be  preferred,  and  they  should 
be  sown  in  distinct  colours.  Last  year  for  winter 
flowering  in  tlie  conservatory  here  we  had  large 
and  small  varieties,  potted  in  !)-inch,  10-inch,  and 
11-inch  pots.  They  grew  remarkably  well,  and 
produced  throughout  the  winter  a  profusion  of 
elegant  and  richly-coloured  blossoms,  which  stood 
fresh  for  months  and  were  very  serviceable  for 
catting  from.  Several  of  these  plants  we  planted 
out  on  a  sheltered  border,  where  they  have  grown 
freely  and  produced  blossoms  of  a  quality  superior 
to  that  of  any  I  have  before  seen.  The  planting 
out  of  doors  in  rich  soil  of  the  ;old  plants  I  can 
strongly  recommend  to  all  who  have  to  supply  cut 
flowers.  The  Scabious  is  certainly  a  great  acquisi- 
tion for  decorative  purposes  or  for  cutting  from, 
and  it  may  be  had  in  flower  all  the  year  round. 
— G.  WesxlAnd,  Witley  CmiH,  Worcestershire. 


NEW  PAN  SUSPENDER. 

The  accompanying  illustration  represents  a  con' 
trivance  invented  by  Mr.  F.  Sander,  of  St.  Albans, 
for  suspending  small  shallow  pans,  instead  of  the 
usual  way  of  suspending  them  by  means  of  wires 


New  Orchid  pan  suspender, 

attached  to  three  holes  in  the  rim  of  the  pan.  The 
contrivance  is  at  once  simple  and  effective.  It 
saves  a  deal  of  labour,  presents  a  better  appear- 
ance, and  is  better  in  every  way  for  the  plant  con- 
tained in  the  pan  than  the  plan  ordinarily  adopted. 
It  consists  of  a  circular  disk  of  sheet  zinc,  cut  in 
sizes  so  as  to  fit  exactly  the  bottoms  of  the  various 
sized  pans ;  in  the  centre  of  this  is  soldered  a  piece 
of  stout  galvanised  wire  with  a  hook  at  the  top 
for  hanging  on  the  wires  under  the  roof.  This 
hooked  wire  is  passed  through  the  base  of  the 
pan,  and  the  potting  compost  is  placed  around 
the  plant  afterwards.  The  disk  is  made  con- 
cave, so  as  to  hold  a  small  quantity  of  water ; 
consequently  the  plant  does  not  dry  up  so 
much  as  when  no  provision  of  this  sort  is 
made.  Apart  from  the  benefit  which  the  plant 
derives  by  having  such  a  contrivance  for  holding 
water,  the  pans  have  a  neater  and  tidier  appear- 
ance, as  they  hang  level  and  all  at  one  height, 
which  is  rarely  seen  under  the  ordinary  plan ;  be- 
sides, the  trouble  of  making  all  the  wires  the  same 
length  is  obviated,  and  the  plant  bangs  freely 
without  the  danger  of  the  leaves  becoming  in- 
jured by  robbing  against  the  wires,  as  is  often  the 
case  with  Phalienopsids  and  similar  plants. 
Messrs.  Sander  &  Co.  have  adopted  the  use  of  pans 
thus  suspended  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  at 
their  nurseries  at  St.  Albans  may  be  seen  thou- 
sands of  Orchids  suspended  in  this  way.  Though 
used  chiefly  for  Orchids,  these  suspenders  are  also 
well  adapted  for  pans  or  pots  containing  other 
classes  of  plants. 


NOTES. 

SaxiL'-raga  peltata.— This  great-leaved  Saxi- 
frage is  well  worth  noting  as  auoblo  foliage  plant 
easily  grown  on  moist  ricli  soil.  It  has  peltate 
leaves  well-nigh  a  foot  across,  of  a  deep  green 
colour  shaded  with  bronzy  red,  and,  forming,  as  it 
does,  a  bold  mass,  is  well  adapted  for  grouping 
along  with  the  Kheums,  Plantain  Lilies,  and  other 
hardy  foliage  plants  of  similar  habit.  It  is  easily 
increased  by  division  just  as  it  commences  its 
growth  and  after  it  has  flowered  in  the  spring. 
* 

The  Queen  of  the  Peaieies.— One  of  the 
finest  of  all  robust  perennials  where  it  does  well 
is  this  Spiraja  venusta,  which  is  just  now  throwing 
up  its  feathery  spray-like  masses  of  rosy  flowers. 
Here  it  does  well  alike  by  the  damp  pond  margin 
and  also  in  the  open  border,  where  it  is  a  fit  com- 
panion to  the  rosy  Spirasa  palmata  of  Japan.  It 
is  readily  increased  by  division  in  the  spring,  and 
when  grown  in  large  masses  its  clusters  of  rosy 
buds  are  very  beautiful  when  cut  and  arranged 
indoors.  We  have  it  now  in  bloom  on  a  sunny 
border  near  the  common  white  Lily,  with  which  it 
contrasts  most  beautifully. 
* 

The  Silky  Lady's  Mantle. — "  There  groweth 
a  silken  leaf  with  a  silvery  or  satten  lining,"  saith 
an  old  author,  and  the  description  is  so  apt  that 
it  must  needs  apply  only  to  the  leaf  of  Alchemilla 
sericea.  I  make  bold  to  praise  this  variety,  seeing 
that  the  common  Lady's  Mantle  (A.  vulgaris) 
hath  recently  been  exhibited  (and  rightly  so)  at 
South  Kensington  as  an  ornamental  plant  worth}' 
of  culture.  I  have  so  grown  it,  indeed  for  some 
years  having  fallen  in  love  with  it  in  the  "  north 
countrie  "  years  ago,  albeit  that  the  sheep-herds 
there  (shepherds,  we  say  nowadays)  persistently 
blame  it  for  its  disastrous  effects  upon  their  flocks. 
The  Silky  Lady's  Mantle,  or  Silk  Leaf,  how- 
ever, is  A.  sericea,  audits  leaves  are  so  pretty  and 
endure  fresh  and  fair  so  long  in  water  indoors, 
that  we  use  them  largely,  and  have  given  the 
plant  also  to  many  of  our  friends  who  are  in 
fivour  of  grouping  hardy  foliage  only  along  with 
their  hardy  flowers. 

Oechids  on  the  Grass.— On  moist  parts  of 
the  lawn  under  Pine  tree  shade  and  beneath  the 
Plane  trees  one  of  the  prettiest  of  native  Orchids 
— Gymnadenia  conopsea — is  now  flowering  quite 
freely,  and  we  have  thought  of  assisting  Nature  a 
little  by  scattering  the  seeds  or  planting  the  tubers 
of  other  of  the  showy  native  species  in  similar 
positions.  As  a  rule,  Orchid  culture  in  beds  or 
borders  of  bare  earth,  whether  peaty  or  loamy,  is 
a  failure,  and,  seeing  that  they  naturally  exist 
amongst  other  herbage,  it  seems  feasible  to  infer 
that  they  prefer  company  to  solitude.  Some  years 
ago,  I  remember,  when  Mr.  Duncan  was  hardy 
plant  foreman  at  Kew  he  grew  many  Euro- 
pean Orchids  very  successfully,  and  he  attri- 
buted his  success  to  allowing  the  Grass  which 
came  up  from  the  earth  around  the  roots  to  re- 
main undisturbed.  Even  epiphytal  Orchids  like 
a  surface  growth  of  Sphagnum  around  their  roots. 
The  adoption  of  it  in  their  case  is  found  to 
be  beneficial ;  therefore  we  infer  it  might  prove 
to  be  so  for  terrestrial  kinds  also.  The  only 
Bee  Orchis  which  flowered  with  us  this  year,  the 
third  season  after  planting,  came  up  in  a  pot 
which  a  great  yellow  Ragweed  had  apparently 
monopolised.  From  what  I  know  of  terrestrial 
Orchids  in  Nature,  as  contrasted  with  those  under 
cultivation,  I  am  led  to  infer  that  we  shall  suc- 
ceed with  them  much  better  on  moist,  grassy 
lawns  than  in  bare  borders. 


A  noble  Lily. — Nearly  three  years  ago  1  was 
tempted  to  give  five  shillings  for  a  bulb  of  Lilium 
Browni  about  the  size  of  a  Walnut,  and  it  is  now 
in  flower  for  the  second  time.  It  is  a  noble  flower, 
the  snowy  face  of  the  petals  being  intensified  by 
contrast  with  the  purple  suffusion  behind  the 
flower.  Of  all  Lilies  of  the  L.  longiflorum  race  I 
think  it  is  the  most  distinct.  We  have  it  planted 
on  a  light,  warm,  sandy  border  in  full  sunshine 


among  Gladioli,  Ixias,  Alstra;merias,  Irises,  and 
other  flowers.  On  the  same  border  we  have  had 
L.  auratum,  7  feet  high,  bearing  twelve  glorious 
blooms.  Another  noble  variety  is  our  Duchess 
Lily,  L.  laabelliuum,  which  is  just  now  nigh  on 
C  feet  in  height,  with  ten  or  twelve  buds  on  a 
stem.  I  wonder  this  Lily  is  not  more  often  planted, 
seeing  that  it  is  one  of  the  stateliest  and  best 
when  well  grown.  In  colour  it  is  quite  unique 
amongst  flowers,  and  a  good  clump  of  eight  or  ten 
wand-like  stems  produces  an  effect  among  glossy- 
leaved  Hollies  or  Rhododendrons  not  easily  de- 
scribed, unless  it  be  on  canvas.  This  last  is  one  of 
the  very  few  Lilies  which  does  well  for  years 
undisturbed  if  once  well  planted  in  a  suitable 
position. 

* 

Tub  Golden  Nugget  is  just  now  one  of  the 
most  distinct  and  effective  of  all  our  composite 
plants.  Its  Latin  name  is  Balsamita  grandiBora 
(Plagius  grandiflorus),  but  it  appears  far  from 
common  in  gardens  generally.  Here  it  grows  from 
.3  feet  to  4  feet  in  height,  its  golden  disks  being 
about  2  inches  in  diameter,  borne  singly  on  the 
apices  of  stout  stems.  It  is  perhaps  the  most 
showy  of  all  composite  plants,  having  disk  florets 
only,  and  deserves  culture  wherever  showy  plants 
of  botanical  interest  are  appreciated.  It  is  readily 
increased  by  seeds,  and  we  find  seedling  plants  by 
far  the  most  boldly  vigorous  and  effective. 

Double  white  Bellflowek  —The  double 
white  variety  of  Campanula  persicifolia  is  so 
beautiful  and  so  well  known,  that  one  need  scarcely 
recommend  it,  but  C.  persicifolia  calycina  is  as,  I 
think,  quite  as  beautiful  and  not  nearly  so  -nell 
known.  It  differs  from  the  ordinary  single  white 
kind  in  having  a  white  calyx,  not  unlike  the  cup- 
and-saucer  varieties  of  the  Canterbury  Bell.  \\  e 
find  it  a  good  border  perennial  and  very  useful,  as 
affording  a  plentiful  fcupply  of  flowers  for  cutting. 
* 

The  Maetagon  Lily. — A  very  sensitive  friend 
of  mine  in  his  expression  of  dislike  to  a  mutual 
friend  (a  lady)  could  urge  no  greater  charge  against 
her  than  that  she  had  spelt  Lily  with  three  I's 
instead  of  two.  But  I  find  "  Lilly  "  is  the  old  form 
of  the  word.  Parkinson  (1620)  so  spells  it  re- 
peatedly, and  the  pet  name  of  some  ladies,  of  one 
especially,  is  Lilly,  or  Lillie  still.  Indeed,  as  an 
old  friend,  fond  of  a  joke,  used  to  say,  the  spelling 
of  all  names  in  one  particular  way  shows  a  sad 
want  of  originality,  to  say  nothing  of  the  re- 
striction of  that  variety  which  is  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  charming.  What  I  want  to 
say,  however,  is  that  quite  recently  I  have  been 
much  interested  in  the  many  distinct  varieties 
which  exist  of  the  old  Martagon  Lily.  In  colour 
it  varies  from  pure  white,  through  all  shades  of 
reddish  purple,  to  nearly  black.  Yesterday  I  came 
across  a  form  with  branched  flower-stems,  the 
branches  being  arranged  like  the  branches  of  a 
candelabrum  near  the  apex  of  the  flower-stem.  All 
the  forms  are  useful,  growing  as  they  do  in  almost 
any  soil  and  climate,  and  forming  good  strong 
clumps  which  flower  regularly  every  year  without 
any  particular  care  or  attention. 

Canadian  or  Moonseed  Creeper. — Tho  e 
who  desire  a  fresh  green,  quick-growing  plant  for 
a  sunny  wall,  dead  tree,  or  for  rustic  trellis  work 
might  do  worse  than  plant  Menispermum  cana- 
dense,  which  bears  soft  green  heart-shaped  leaves 
and  little  drooping  spires  of  pale  green  blossoms. 
* 

Eheum  .'Emodi  is  just  now  very  effective, 
rivalling  Gunnera  scabra  in  its  vigorous  growth. 
From  its  great  red-veined  leaves  its  branched 
flower-spikes  stand  up  erect,  and  are  quite  7  feet 
in  height.  It  is  a  noble  plant  for  massing  on  the 
closely-shaven  turf,  or  for  a  deep  rich  border  where 
it  can  be  contrasted  with  Thalictrum  medium,  the 
soft  yellow  flowers  of  which  contrast  well  with 
the  red  flower-stems  of  the  Rheum.  Another 
ornate  kind  is  R.  palmatum  tanguticum,  with  its 
large,  elegantly-cut  or  lobed  foliage.  Here  with 
us  it  grows  most  luxuriantly  under  trees  in  good. 
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rich  soil,  the  leaves  so  grown  being  larger  and  o£ 
a  fresher  colour  than  those  on  plants  fully  exposed 
to  the  sunshine.  Tekosica. 


NIAGAKA  FALLS : 

THE   IMPENDING  KUIN   OF   THEIE  NATUEAL 
SCKKOUNDINGS   AVEBTED. 

Keadebs  of  The  Garden  who  have  visited  this 
great  cataract  in  recent  years,  and  those  who  have 
read  recent  descriptions  of  the  present  condition 
of  the  place,  have  doubtless  been  pained  to  know 
that  this  celebrated  spot,  long  unsurpassed  for  its 
native  grandeur,  was  gradually  becoming  dese- 
crated  by  the  vandal  interests  of   business  and 
commerce.      The   graceful   woods   and   charming 
shrubbery   which  In    the   past   so    appropriately 
framed  the  mighty  picture  have  gradually  been 
cleared  away,  and  factories  and  mills  and  other 
eciually  undesirable  buildings  have  been  allowed 
to  take  their  place.  The  pebbly  shore,  the  delicate 
Ferns,  and  trailing  Vines  have  been  replaced  by  a 
blank  stone  wall  and  other  unsightly  objects,  all 
conspiring  to  destroy  what  Nature  designed  should 
remain  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  grandest  beauty 
spots  of  earth  ;  and  the  place  was  rapidly  becoming 
odious    to    many    and    shunned    by    thousands. 
The    great    Falls    themselves    plunged    madly, 
grandly   on,   as   they   have  for    ages    of    course. 
Man  was  unable  to  touch   them.     But  the  varied 
natural  attractions  on  every  side  were  being  de- 
based   and   destroyed,   and   demoralising   allure- 
ments of  a  vulgar  character  were  fast  creeping 
in      In  addition  to  this  it  has  been  impossible  for 
any  visitor  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  Falls  from  the 
American  side  without  payment  of  a  fee.     Such, 
in  brief  is  the  condition  to  which  this  magnifi- 
cent spot  has  obtained  of  late,  and  English  and 
other  foreign  readers  may  well  enquire  into  the 
intellectual     conditions    and     atmosphere    of    a 
country  that  permits  such  things.     It  is,  however 
a    pleasure    to    say   now    that  this    progress   of 
ruin   has  at    last  been  arrested.     The   State   of 
New  York,  which  shares  with  Canada   the   pos- 
session of  Niagara  Falls,  has  laid  its  finger  upon 
the  evil,  and  proposes  to  wipe  the  disgraceful  stain 
from   her   escutcheon.     A   commission   has  been 
appointed    with    power    to    purchase    from    the 
various  private  owners  suflTicient  land  bordering 
on  the   Falls  and  river  on  the  American  side  to 
preserve  the  place  from  further  desecration.    This 
will  include  the  islands  above   the   Falls  and   a 
strip  of  land  running  from  the  head  of  the  rapids 
down  to  the  upper  suspension  bridge,  bounded  by 
the  crest  of  a  natural  terrace  about   100  feet  from 
the  water  except  at  the  Falls,  where  a  much  larger 
area  will  be  secured.    The  factories  and  buildings 
will  be  removed,  and  all  other  unnecessary  artificial 
obiects  and  the  entire  original  natural  landscape 
conditions  are  to  be  restored  as  far  as  possible. 
Everything  that  is  likely  to  interfere  with  the  ob- 
servation, contemplation,  and  enjoyment  of  the 
great  natural  spectacle  is  to  be  rigidly  excluded 
from  these  State  grounds,  which  will  command  the 
entire  view.     It  is  thus  proposed  not  to  fence  m 
the  Falls,  but  to  fence  out  the  debasing  ugliness 
that  has  been  continually  creeping  in.    No  fe«s 
or  money  will  be  required  to  see  the  Falls  or  the 
surrounding  scenery. 

The  commissionhas  already  enterednponits  work, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  a  speedy  and  full  consumma- 
tion will  result.  May  the  environment  of  Niagara 
be  for  ever  in  consonance  with  the  wondrous 
picture.  I  ought  to  add,  in  conclusion,  that  I  be- 
lieve for  this  step  toward  the  rescue  of  Niagara 
the  world  is  largely  indebted  to  a  few  of  our  in- 
telligent and  public  spirited  journalists  of  this 
and  other  States,  who  have  urged  our  people  on  to 
duty  Let  them,  therefore,  have  the  credit  they 
do  not  always  get.  H.  Hendeicks. 

Kingst07i,  i\'.  Y. 


less  the  middle  man  is  content  to  take  less."  This, 
I  think,  he  could  easily  do.  I  sent  up  in  June 
last  twelve  dozen  of  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  Souvenir 
de  la  Malmaison  Eoses — all  good  buds  just  begin- 
ning to  expand— and  the  price  they  realised  was 
bhA.  per  dozen  (so  wrote  the  salesman),  while  at 
that  time  the  lowest  prices  quoted  were  2s.  per 
dozen,  which  leaves  a  pretty  handsome  balance  in 
the  hands  of  some  one  connected  with  the  trade. 
Such  a  price  as  aid.  per  dozen  scarcely  does  more 
than  pay  the  carriage,  and  it  is  only  those  who 
live  in  the  London  district  who  can  make  market 
gardening  pay.— C.  B. 


Honesty,  Canterbury  Bells,  Foxgloves,,  Stocks, 
Wallflowers,  Snapdragons,  Sweet  Peas,  Everlasting 
Peas,  and  Mignonette,  names  used  by  everyone 
almost  unconsciously.  Jly  own  view  is  that  all 
plants  should  have  both  Latin  and  English  names. 
I  say  this  because  I  have  had  considerable  ex- 
perience in  public  gardens  frequented  by  the  most 
intelligent  of  visitors,  and  by  them  the  English 
name  is  quite  commonly  asked  for  after  the  Latin 
name  has  been  told  them.  Hence  it  is  evi- 
dent that  English  names  are  in  demand,  and  it  is 
a  want  that  must  be  supplied.  Lex. 


Prices  of  produce  in  Covent  Garden. 

—One  or  two  correspondents  have  lately  been 
writing  about  the  low  prices  they  get  for  produce 
■=old  in  the  market.  Well,  as  one  has  said,  "  we 
shall  not  obtain  more  money  for  our  produce  un- 


ENGLISH  PLANT  NAMES. 

"  J.S."'  states   (p.    576)    that  he  finds  "popular 
names  cause  a  deal  of  confusion,''  but  if  such  were 
really  the  case,  English  names  would  not  be  so 
popular  as  they  now  are.  Besides,  if  "J.  S. '  really 
knows  aught  of  the  birth,  growth,  and  history  of 
Latin  or  scientific  names,  he  must  have  very  vivid 
glimpses  of  confusion  in  their  case  also.     If  the 
name  Bronze   Leaf  "puzzled"  "J.  S.,"  he  should 
not  forget  that  the  Latin  name  Rodgersia  podo- 
phylla  would  prove   equally    puzzling    to    many 
others,  even  if  not  so   to  "J.  S."   himself.     The 
application  of  all  names,  be  they  English  or  Latin, 
popular    or    unpopular,  is   always  a  "matter   of 
taste  ■'  or  of  judgment,  whichever  it  may  be  called. 
The  acceptance  or  rejection  of  names  of  all  kinds, 
to  a  certain  extent,  also  comes  under  the  same 
rule.  The  botanists  try  to  overcome  public  opinion 
by  a  rule  that  when  once  a  name  is  given  to  a 
plant  and  a  description  of  the  plant  published, 
then  that  name  is,  like  the  law  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  unalterable.     While  agreeing  with   this 
rule  for  expediency,  I  say  that  a  bare  descrip- 
tion    in    words  ^is    not  sufficient,   and    my   own 
opinion,   or  taste,    leads  me  to  say  that  no  de- 
scription of  a  plant  is  so  generally  intelligible  as  a 
good  figure  of  it ;  therefore  I  hold  no  plant  to  be 
properly  and  rightly  described  unless  a  good  and 
true  figure  of  it  is  associated  with  the  description. 
I  have  read  a  good  deal  of  gardening  literature, 
and  have  nevcr'yet  met  with  any  passage  arguing 
the  use  of  English  names  to  the  total  exclusion  of 
Latin  ones.     "J.  S."  says  (p.  576)  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  expect  every  amateur  gardener  to 
learn  Latin  names    for  all  the  plants  which  he 
grows  in  his  garden;  "anyone  who  grows  plants 
for  pleasure  will  think  it  no  trouble  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  their  Latin  names."     Now,  if  this  be 
true,  it  follows  that  all  who  grow  plants  for  plea- 
sure do  know  their  Latin  names,  but  that  is,  I  need 
scarcely  say,  contrary  to  fact.     One  of  the  most 
potent   reasons     why    scientific   education    does 
not   prosper  more  than  it   does   is   because  it  is 
overweighted  with  mere  verbiage.  Of  all  the  stum- 
bling-blocks in  the  highway  of  popular  science, 
long-worded    pedantry  is  the  worst.     All   really 
great  men — the  greatest  orators,  the  most  popular 
preachers,  the  ablest  of  professors,  are  those  who 
use  the  simplest  words  and  phrases.     The  best  of 
teachers  are  those  who  can  describe  things  in  lan- 
guage which  the  student  can  readily  comprehend. 
Prof.  Henslow  could  teach  village  school  children 
botany,  so  simple  and  apt  were    his  words    and 
mode  of  instruction  ;  and  Ruskin  can  lecture  to  a 
mixed  audience    on    art  without    the    technical 
jargon  of  the  critics,  which  really  teaches  less  than 
it  confuses.    It  has  repeatedly  been  stated  in  The 
Gaedex  that  Latin  names  are  freely  granted  to 
all  who  wish  to  use  them,  but  English  names  are, 
moreover,    necessary  for  the  large  number   who 
grow  or  admire  plants,  and  wish  to  speak  (?f  them, 
but  who  do  not  know,  and  will  not  learn,  their 
Latin  names.     I  need  not  repeat  that  there  is  net 
a  single  variety  amongst  the  thousands  of  kinds  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  grown  in  our  gardens  that  is 
not  known  by  an  English  name,  and  yet  there  is 
no  confusion.     Why  are  Latin  names  supposed  to 
be   necessary  for  common    garden  flowers  when 
garden  fruits  and  garden  vegetables  are  clearly 
and  definitely  recognised  without  their  aid  in  any 
way  whatever  1     The  fact  is,  all  common  garden 
flowers  hav«  good  English  names,  used  by  botan- 
ists and  gardeners  alike.     Of  such  are  Pansies, 


FLORA  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  ALPS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  GARDEN. 
SiE, — Knowing  your  fondness  for  anything  relat- 
ing to  alpine  flowers,  I  send  you  the  following 
account  of  a  recent  trip  which  1  made  to  the 
Southern  Alps.  Our  ranges  are  inconceivably  rich 
in  plants  unique  in  character,  and  we  are  but  just 
breaking  into  the  grand  floral  treasures  of  Nature. 
We  are  now  organising  an  expedition  on  a  larger 
scale  to  the  habitat  of  the  Ranunculus  Lyalli,  our 
mountain  Lily.  The  following  reference  made 
by  the  Canterhury  Times  to  our  collection  may  be 
of  interest : — 

"  Messrs.  Adams  have  just  received  a  representa- 
tive collection  of  many  genera  of  southern  al- 
pines.  It  is  like  a  breath  of  the  sweet  mountain 
air  to  enter  the  house  in  which  this  collection  of 
floral  gems  is  arranged.  The  aromatic  perfume 
which  emanates  from  the  plants  has  been  traced 
to  Celmisia  viscosa,  which,  covered  with  a  resin- 
ous gum,  gives  off  a  powerful  odour  like  that  of 
the  Sweet  Brier  and  Pine  woods  mixed.  There 
must  be  about  500  plants  from  the  mountains  in 
the  batch  collected  from  various  altitudes  up  to 
6000  feet.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  in  form  are 
the  Celmisias,  represented  by  seven  species,  from 
the  deep  gi'een  C.  spectabilis,  through  interme- 
diate forms  resembling  the  crown  of  a  Pine-apple 
to  the  tiny  0.  larioifolia,  which  is  found  near  the 
snow  line.  Bathed  in  almost  perpetual  fog,  these 
Celmisias  present  some  difliculties  to  the  cultiva- 
tor, but  as  they  are  hardy  plants,  and  apart  from 
their  large  Aster -like  flower,  are  very  distinctive 
in  appearance,  they  will  no  doubt  soon  find  their 
way  into  our  gardens.  The  Buttercup  family  is  a 
large  one,  and  many  beautiful  and  unique  forms 
are  scattered  about  our  ranges.  One  of  the  her- 
baceous species  is  Ranunculus  pinguis,  which 
will  probably  be  found  an  easy  subject  under  arti- 
ficial culture.  There  are  specimens  of  our  New 
Zealand  Edelweiss,  but  only  one  patch  was  met 
with.  There  are  two  kinds  of  Gentian,  but  the 
flowers  do  not  possess  the  lovely  blue  tint  of  the 
European  varieties  ;  the  flowers  are  like  Snow- 
drops, and  they  are  constant  and  abundant 
bloomers.  G.  pleurogynoides  and  a  smaller  form 
are  in  the  collection.  Gaultheria  antipoda  was 
found  in  large  patches  covered  with  its  snowy 
berries,  which  are  sweet  to  the  taste  and  smell  like 
gin.  They  may  be  termed  the  New  Zealand  Bil- 
berry, and  ought  to  find  their  way  to  the  jam  pots 
of  tiie  rising  generation.  The  lovely  Cyathodes 
Colensoi  is  another  berry-bearing  plant ;  the  leaves, 
like  those  of  a  miniature  Heath,  have  a  bluish 
green  colour,  difficult  to  describe.  Ourisia  cfespi- 
tosa,  a  charming  dwarf  plant,  carpets  the  shingle 
slopes  with  its  lovely  green  leaves,  and  bears  com- 
paratively large  white  blooms.  The  Spaniard,  or 
Spear  Grass,  of  the  plains  is  familiar  to  many,  but 
not  the  alpine  forms,  which  in  some  respects  are 
like  miniature  Fan  Palms,  and  would  delight  the 
heart  of  a  Japanese  gardener. 

"  The  mountain  Forget-me-nots,  of  which  there 
are  eight  species,  and  two  of  the  allied  genus 
(Exarrhena)  are  only  represented  by  one  species, 
the  locality  where  these  favourite  plants  grow  not 
having  been  reached.  One  or  two  species  of  the 
herbaceous  Senecios  were  found,  and  these  will 
soon  adapt  themselves  to  cultivation  at  a  lower " 
elevation.  Two  or  three  of  the  shrubby  species  of 
Pimelea,  if  successfully  established,  will  be  ac- 
quisitions to  our  fiower  borders  from  their  neat 
Epacris-like  foliage.  Specimens  of  the  curious 
Pozoa  hydrocotylifolia,  with  its  small  succulent 
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leaves,  were  collected ;  this  will  make  a  good  pot 
plant.  There  are  also  plants  of  the  New  Zealand 
Bluebell  (Wahlenbergia  Saxicola),  Violas,  and  two 
small  species  of  the  deadly  Tutu.  The  shingle  slopes 
were  diligently  searched  for  that  rare  botanical 
curiosity  Notothlaspi  notabilis,  but  not  even  a 
plant  of  the  more  abundant  species  N.  rosulatum 
was  met  with. 

"  The  collectors  had  an  uncomfortable  time  of  it. 
Camped  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  3600  feet,  they  were  constantly  drenched 
with  the  drizzling  rain  and  fog  which  prevailed 
during  the  three  days  they  remained.  Beyond  the 
visits  of  the  native  robin  and  of  the  nefarious 
weka,  the  solitude  of  the  mountain  was  unbroken." 

P.  G.  Adams. 


PEAT  MOSS  LITTER. 

5025. — "  M.  F."  asks  if  this  is  good  for  Rhodo- 
dendrons, or  for  rockery  plants,  or  a  hardy  fer- 
nery. Well,  I  have  not  tried  it  for  these  purposes, 
simply  because  I  do  not  find  manure  necessary  for 
any  of  them  ;  but  I  have  used  it  lately  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  and  will  briefly  relate  my  experience.  In 
the  first  place,  I  may  state  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  may  not  have  had  the  chance  of  seeing  this 
somewhat  novel  kind  of  litter,  that  it  is  sent  over 
to  this  country  packed  in  large  bales  of  3  cwt.  or 
4  cwt.  each,  fastened  together  with  strips  of  wood 
somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  compressed  hay, 
and  quite  as  dry,  in  flakes  of  considerable  size  ; 
but  when  spread  out  for  use  it  very  much  re- 
sembles old  spent  tan  that  has  been  used  for  a  year 
or  two  in  a  Pine  pit.  It  is  used  largely  in  stables 
and  in  loose  boxes,  and  being  dry  it  is  very  ab- 
sorbent. As  to  the  exact  manurial  value  of  the 
Moss  itself,  I  cannot  give  an  opinion,  but  when 
thoroughly  saturated  and  mixed  with  horse  ma- 
nure it  becomes  valuable  and  fit  for  use  at  once, 
being  short  and  fit  for  potting  or  top-dressing, 
without  any  trouble  as  regards  fermenting  and 
rotting  ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  heat-giver  and  stimu- 
lant, as  well  as  useful  for  mixing  with  soil. 
I  have  struck  soft-wooded  cuttings  in  it.  When 
mixed  fresh  with  soil,  it  quickly  produces  a  genial, 
lasting  heat,  and  the  roots  run  into^it  rapidly.  By 
way  of  experiment  I  potted  some  Coleus  in  it  with- 
out intermixture  with  soil,  and  they  grew  luxu- 
riantly ;  but  it  is  as  a  top-dressing  that  I  like  it 
best.  Having  a  house  of  Cucumbers  with  very 
limited  space  for  soil,  I  covered  the  roots  with  2 
inches  of  this  material,  and  they  quickly  showed 
their  appreciation  of  it  by  filling  it  with  white 
thread-like  roots  and  growing  and  fruiting  freely. 
In  the  kitchen  garden  I  have  used  it  for  Peas, 
Beans,  Potatoes,  and  the  usual  run  of  garden  crops 
with  good  results  in  every  case.  For  bedding 
plants  we  use  no  crooks,  but  put  a  handful  of  this 
manure  in  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  and  plants  of 
all  kinds  revel  in  it.  I  am  now  applying  it  as  a 
mulching  to  both  inside  and  outside  vinery  bor- 
ders. I  just  loosen  the  surface,  and  then  cover 
with  it,  finishing  off  with  a  thorough  drenching  of 
water  to  carry  its  manurial  properties  down  to  the 
roots,  and  then  it  prevents  evaporation. 

I  may  add  that  in  the  kitchen  garden  I  find 
more  abundant  scope  for  the  use  of  this  or  similar 
kinds  of  manure  now  than  in  winter.  Our  soil  is 
very  light,  and  it  does  not  pay  to  bury  manure  in 
it  deeply ;  on  the  contrary,  it  gets  down  into  the 
gravelly  subsoil  quick  enough  if  spread  on  the 
surface.  As  we  have  the  land  always  under  crop, 
and  frequently  inter-cropped  or  double  cropped, 
most  of  the  manuring  has  to  be  done  in  the  shape 
of  top-dressing.  For  instance,  land  now  occupied 
by  Potatoes  and  Peas  has  already  intermediate 
lines  of  Broccoli,  Savoys,  or  Winter  Kale ;  when 
the  Potatoes  are  lifted  a  coating  of  this  short  ma- 
nure will  be  spread  on  the  surface  and  hoed  in 
with  a  prong-hoe.  Celery  is  a  crop  for  which  this 
manure  is  well  suited  ;  a  good  layer  of  it  in  the 
trench  affords  the  roots  gentle  warmth,  and  other- 
wise promotes  growth.  It  would  indeed  be  difficult 
to  enumerate  the  uses  for  which  this  stable  bed- 
ding may  be  employed  ;  everyone  who  has  had  to 
do  with  light,  dry  land  knows  the  value  of  mulch- 
ing in  keeping  the  roots  near  the  surface.    This  is 


the  secret  of  successful  cultivation  as  regards 
light,  dry,  and  naturally  poor  land.  With  abundance 
of  this  manure  and  a  good  supply  of  water,  there 
is  really  no  dilliculty  in  growing  good  crops  on 
land  that  has  but  recently  been  considered  not 
worth  cultivating.  In  poor  soil  plenty  of  roots  are 
made  ;  supply  these  with  soluble  food,  and  a  good 
crop  is  certain  to  be  the  result.  J.  Gkooji. 

(fiisjiort. 

FLORISTS  AND  THEIR  FOIBLES. 

I  HAVE  not  hitherto  taken  part  in  this  discussion,  but 
as  misrepresentations  have  been  made,  it  becomes 
a  duty  to  put  matters  straight.  "  Peregrine''  (p.  4 10, 
Vol.  XXIII.)  says  of  the  "  National'  shows  of  the 
Auricula  Society  that  "  its  members  number 
very  nearly  half  a  dozen  individuals.''  That  is  a 
misrepresentation,  wilfully  made,  because  correct 
information  on  the  point  could  easily  have  been 
obtained.  The  subscribing  members  of  the  Auri- 
cula Society  (southern  section  only)  number  fifty- 
four.  If  the  Carnation  and  Picotee  Societies  are 
included,  the  subscribing  members  are  eighty,  the 
amount  subscribed,  including  i;30  from  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  being  £1S5  5s.  Gd. 
Besides  these,  many  persons  who  cannot 
afford  to  subscribe  are  interested  in  the  work. 
Surely,  societies  aided  by  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  because  of  the  good  work  they 
are  doing,  cannot  be  of  the  character  stated  by 
your  correspondent.  "  Peregrine"  now  accuses 
Mr.  Tymons  of  misquoting  what  he  wrote ;  that  is 
really  not  the  case,  because  at  page  489  Mr. 
Tymons  quoted  correctly  the  words  used  at 
page  445,  and  on  that  correct  quotation  the 
question  was  founded.  "  Peregrine ''  knew  this, 
but  it  answered  his  purpose  to  accuse  Mr.  Tymons 
of  misquoting  when  he  had  done  it  inadvertently 
after  the  discussion,  so  far  as  Mr.  Tymons  was 
concerned,  was  ended.  "  Peregrine"  now  tries  to 
prove  his  case  by  a  modern  history  of  the  Carna- 
tion and  Pink.  It  is  incorrect  to  say  that  Messrs. 
Veitoh,  of  Chelsea,  or  any  other  firm  have  accom- 
plished more  in  their  nursery  than  Messrs.  Dod- 
well,  Barlow,  Horner,  or  even,  in  a.  smaller  way,  I 
have  done.  Like  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  Messrs. 
Veitch  grow  a  thousand  plants  for  trade  purposes 
where  an  amateur  grows  ten  only.  Messrs.  Veitch 
are  subscribing  members  of  the  Carnation  and 
Picotee  Society.  They  grow  in  their  nursery  at 
Chelsea  the  same  varieties  of  Carnations  and  Pi- 
cotees  that  we  grow  in  our  garden  ;  they  exhibit 
at  the  National  Show  in  the  same  way,  and  every 
one  of  the  Carnations  and  Picotees  grown  at 
Chelsea  are  the  result  of  the  labours  of  the  florist. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Pink  ;  but  I  prefer 
to  ask  your  correspondent  this  question  :  Who  are 
the  persons  who  have  raised  this  new  race  of 
Carnations  and  Picotees  ?  And,  further,  may  I 
be  permitted  to  ask  "  Peregrine  "  to  give  a -list  of 
varieties  of  the  Carnation  and  Pink  that  have 
been  raised  since  the  work  was  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  '•  rigid  "  florist  ?  There  seems  to  be 
a  great  work  going  on  somewhere,  and  doubtless 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know  who  are  the 
people  who  are  conducting  it,  and  where  the  result 
of  their  labours  is  to  be  seen.  It  answers  Messrs. 
Veitch's  purpose  to  plant  large  beds  of  one  variety 
of  Carnation  or  Picotee  in  their  nursery,  because 
they  require  perhaps  four  or  five  thousand  layers 
of  one  sort.  But  were  not  all  these  selfs  grown 
by  Messrs.  Veitch  raised  by  florists?  and  have  they 
not  a  place  in  the  National  schedule  /  Let  me  ask, 
moreover,  are  Messrs.  Veitch  raisers  of  Carnations 
or  Pinks  ?  and  if  so,  what  sorts  have  they  raised  ? 
Great  Gearies,  Ilford.  Jas.  Douglas. 


three  which  have  opened  their  blooms,  one  is  a 
dirty  white,  two  are  of  a  rose-pink  colour,  and  all 
are  single.  From  what  I  can  see  of  the  others 
they  will  doubtless  turn  out  the  same.  This  is  the 
first  time  I  have  purchased  plants  in  the  street, 
and  it  will  be  the  last. — W.  H. 


Orchids. 


Travelling  plant  dealers. — Mr.  Groom 
(p.  24)  has  done  well  to  caution  the  public  against 
'buying  Carnations  and  other  plants  of  dealers  who 
only  stay  for  a  short  time  in  one  locality.  1  bought 
half-a-dozen  Carnations  and  Picotees  myself  last 
April  in  Worcester  of  a  truck  in  the  street,  pre- 
sided over  by  a  young  woman,  who  offered  half-a- 
dozen  for  8s.,  but  as  I  said  I  did  not  particularly 
want  them,  she  quickly  said,  "  Take  them  for  half- 
a-crown."    I  did,  and  the  result  is  in  the  case  of 


AN.ECTOCHILI  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

Although  AniEctochili  attain  a  height  of  only  a 
few  inches,  and  in  this  respect  are  insignificant, 
compared  with  many  of  the  noble  fine-foliaged 
plants  now  in  cultivation,  they  may  nevertheless 
be  justly  termed  the  gems  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, so  exquisite  is  the  network  of  veins  which 
cover  their  leaves.  Ana^ctochili  are  found  in 
both  the  eastern  and  western  hemispheres,  but  the 
kinds  which  possess  the  richest  leaf  colouring 
come  from  the  east,  the  silvery  veined  sorts  in 
most  cases  belonging  to  the  west.  Unfortunatelj', 
Ansectochili  generally  are  found  difficult  to  cul- 
tivate ;  though  they  can  often  be  increased  and 
made  to  grow  well  for  a  time,  yet  it  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  that  they  sicken  and  die  off, 
even  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  been  most 
successfitl  with  them,  and  this  without  any  change 
in  their  treatment  or  remission  of  attention,  facts 
which  point  to  something  wrong  as  regards  man- 
agement. The  flowers  that  Anasotochili  produce 
are  insignificant,  and  on  that  account  no  one 
cares  about  them.  Therefore,  in  place  of  subject- 
ing the  plants  to  alternate  periods  of  growth  and 
rest,  as  in  the  case  of  other  Orchids  appreciated 
for  their  bloom,  they  are  generally  pushed  on  to 
make  growth  so  as  to  increase  their  numbers  as 
quicklv  as  possible.  For  a  good  many  years  I 
grew  all  the  best  varieties  in  a  house  that  could 
not  be  kept  higher  than  00°  at  night  during  winter, 
and  from  a  small  stock  I  soon  bad  pans  of  seta- 
ceus,  Lowi,  xanthophyllus,  and  others,  16  inches 
across,  filled  as  full  as  they  could  hold  with  plants 
unusually  strong,  but  as  soon  as  I  gave  them  more 
warmth  in  winter,  and  consequently  less  rest,  they 
failed  to  do  so  well. 

Propagation. — They  are  increased  by  cuttings 
made  from  their  fleshy  stems,  which  should  be  cut 
into  pieces  consisting  of  one  or  two  joints  each. 
Divide  the  pieces  midway  between  the  joints — 
not  at  the  joint,  as  in  the  case  of  most  other 
plants.  They  may  be  propagated  at  any  time 
during  spring  or  summer,  but  propagation  is  best 
carried  out  before  growth  commences,  about  the 
end  of  February.  Sphagnum  chopped  fine,  three 
parts  to  one  of  fibrous  matter  from  good  Orchid 
peat,  with  some  sand  and  small  crocks  or  charcoal, 
is  the  best  material  in  which  to  grow  them.  Three- 
inch  pots,  well  drained,  and  filled  with  this  com- 
post, will  hold  two  or  three  cuttings,  the  roots  of 
which,  if  there  be  any,  should  be  inserted  in  the 
soil,  pegging  the  pieces  down  horizontally,  so  as  to 
almost  imbed  them  in  the  compost,  which  ought 
to  be  pressed  moderately  firm  and  kept  slightly 
moist,  but  not  too  wet.  The  little  pots  should 
be  plunged  in  a  larger  pot  or  pan  in  a  mix- 
ture of  Sphagnum  and  sand,  covering  the 
whole  with  a  bell-glass,  which  should  be  kept 
tilted  half  an  inch  or  so  to  admit  some  air. 
They  should  be  placed  where  there  is  plenty  of 
light,  but  shaded  from  sunshine  if  at  all  power- 
ful. A  night  temperature  of  65°,  with  an  increase 
of  10°  in  the  daytime,  will  be  sufficient  until  the 
sun  gets  a  little  more  power.  In  a  few  weeks  the 
buds  will  start,  and  soon  form  shoots  and  small 
leaves  ;  give  water  so  as  to  keep  the  soil  in  a 
slightly  moist  condition,  and  in  May  increase  the 
temperature  at  night  to  70°,  letting  it  run  up  to 
80°  or  85°  in  the  daytime.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
wipe  the  moisture  from  the  inside  of  the  glasses 
daily,  as  its  removal  lets  in  more  light,  an  impor- 
tant matter  as  regards  giving  strength  and  solidity 
to  the  young  growth  ;  for  although  Anajctochili 
will  grow  fast  in  a  semi-darkened  place,  the 
growth  thus  made  is  unsound.  A  position  close 
to  the  upright  glass,  either  at  the  front  or  end  of 
the  house  in  which  they  are  grown,  is  best  cal- 
I  oulated  to  keep  them  healthy,  but  they  must  cot 
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have  a  current  of  cold  air  admitted  near  them, 
such  as  would  happen  if  a  light  opposite  to  where 
they  are  placed  was  opened.  The  length  of 
time  it  takes  to  produce  full-sized  crowns  from 
cuttings  like  those  described  depends  upon  the 
strength  of  the  plants  from  which  tlie  cuttings 
are  made ;  if  the  stems  are  thick,  the  young  plants 
will  make  four  or  five  leaves  before  autumn. 

The  summer  treatment  is  simply  a  continu- 
ance of  that  just  recorded.  When  in  full  growth 
they  should,  however,  have  more  water,  but  they 
should  never  be  allowed  either  to  get  too  dry  or 
too  wet.  In  giving  water,  if  any  rests  on  the 
young,  unfolded  leaves,  it  is  well  to  blow  it  off 
them.  About  the  middle  of  September  reduce 
the  temperature  to  6.5°  at  night  and  proportion- 
ately during  the  daytime,  shading  only  when  the 
sun  is  bright.  In  the  last  two  months  of  the  j  car 
and  two  first  of  the  ensuing  one  00°  at  night  will 
be  sufficient,  allowing  6°  or  8°  more  by  day. 
When  possessed  of  a  fair  amount  of  stock, 
instead  of  cutting  the  plants  up  into  pieces, 
as  has  just  been  recommended,  be  content 
with  severing  a  joint  or  two  from  the  base 
in  the  spring  just  before  growth  commences,  at 
the  same  time  removing  the  plants  into  fresh 
material  if  the  old  seems  getting  too  much 
decomposed.  In  this  way  large  pots  of  handsome 
full-sized  crowns  can  always  be  had.  and  the 
stock  increased  a?  well.  Whenever  the  plants 
show  signs  of  flowering,  cut  the  bloom-spikes  out 
as  soon  as  they  can  be  got  at,  as  removing  them 
strengthens  the  plants. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  handsome 
and  distinct  kinds,  viz.  :  — 

SetaceUS. — A  free-growing  species,  with  dirk 
reddish  brown  velvety  leaves  covered  with  a  net- 
work of  transparent  golden  veins.     Ceylon. 

Ketaceus  cordatus.— a  form  of  the  above 
with  deeper  coloureu  veins.     Java. 

Xakthopiivllus. — A  very  distinct  and  hand- 
some sort,  which,  in  addition  to  the  veining,  has 
a  broad  band  of  lighter  colour  running  down  the 
middle  of  the  leaves.     Ceylon. 

Ikteemedius. — A  strong  growing  kind  with 
hindsomelj'  marked  foliage,  not  quite  so  bright  in 
the  veins  as  setaceus.     Java. 

Lowi. — A  large-growing  distinct  .specie.s,  and 
very  handsome.  It  forms  very  large,  broad,  vel- 
vety leaves  of  almost  a  black-green  colour,  beauti- 
fully relieved  by  light  green  veins.  A  slow  grower. 
Borneo. 

Lowi  viHESCEXS — A  distinct  form,  with  p.iler 
coloured  leavrs.     Very  beautiful.     Borneo. 

LOBBI, — A  scarce  sort,  that  forms  large  leaves 
of  a  deep  ground  colour,  charmingly  relieved  with 
light  veins.     Java. 

IMPERIALIS.— A  very  fine  kind,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  pale  olive-green,  with  light  coloured 
veins.    Java. 

Dawsonianus. — A  strong,  erect-growing  plant, 
with  very  dark  leaves.  Distinct  in  habit.  Malacca. 
ARGENTEUS.— Very  distinct  from  the  golden- 
nerved  kinds.  It  has  pale  green  leaves,  netted 
with  silver  veins,  glistening  like  frozen  dew. 
r.r:!zil. 

Aroenteus  riCTUS.— Like  argenteus,  with  the 
addition  of  a  pale  silvery  band  down  the  middle  of 
the  leaves.     Brazil. 

Insects— Green  fly  sometimes  affects  AuEecto- 
ohili,  getting  on  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves. 
Immediately  its  presence  is  detected  fumigate 
with  Tobacco,  repeating  the  application  until  all 
are  destroyed.  T.  B. 


of  this  Orchid  which  most  people  fail  to  flower 
successfully  ?  From  the  same  collection  come 
flowers  of  the  singular  Nanodes  Medusae  cut  from 
a  large  specimen  bearing  five  s-pikes  each  with  a 
pair  of  blossoms.  There  is  a  weird  kind  of  look 
about  these  flowers,  the  dull  vinous  purple  tint  of 
which,  though  not  showy,  is  so  distinct  among 
Orchids  as  to  render  this  plant  worth  growing. 
Some  flowers  of  a  distinct  (possibly  new)  Thunia 
are  also  sent.  They  are  about  the  size  of  those  of 
T.  Marshalli;B  with  pure  white  sepals  and  petals, 
and  with  a  golden  yellow  labellum.  We  do  not 
remember  having  seen  this  species  or  variety 
before. 

MASDEVALLIA  TEIDACTYLITES. 

Tins  singular  little  Orchid  which  Professor 
Keichenbach  designates  "a  most  lovely  little 
gem  of  the  lovely  Tiiaristella  group,'  is  one  of 


Orchids  from  Fernfleld.— Dr.  Paterson 
has  sent  us  from  Bridge  of  Allan  a  few  speci- 
mens of  Orchids.  Amongst  them  are  flowers  of 
the  lovely  Vanda  teres  and  its  variety  Andersoni, 
which  is  at  once  distinguished  from  the  type  by 
its  much  deeper  and  richer  colour.  Dr.  Patei'son 
has  had  a  spike  of  this  lovely  variety  carrying  ten 
blossoms  which  have  been  in  perfection  for  about 
two  months.  AVould  he  be  so  kind  as  to  favour  our 
readers  with  his  experience  respecting  the  culture 


upon    3    inches    across,    is    an    amethyst-purple 
blotched  with  yellow.] 


3IasdevalUa  trldactylitce, 

those  quaiLt  and  pretty  things  which,  without 
having  any  pretension  to  being  showy,  never  fail  to 
attract  more  attention  and  admiration  than  many 
of  their  handsomer  brethren,  and,  like  its  ally 
^I.  triari.-tclla,  it  will  not  fail  to  find  its  way  into 
most  of  our  best  Orchid  collections.  This  Orchid 
w^th  its  semi-terete  channelled  leaves  grows  into 
a  compact  tuft,  the  flowers  being  produced  in 
great  profusion,  their  neat  arrangement  adding 
much  to  th'e  charms  of  the  plant.  The  lateral 
sepals  are  brownish  purple,  the  upper  one  yellow, 
and  each  of  them  bears  at  its  apex  a  blunt  orange 
coloured  tail.  The  small  petals  are  white,  lip 
white  and  purple  and  column  purple.  M.  tridacty- 
lites  ia  a  cold  house  plant.  The  accompanying 
repre.'cntation  was  prepared  from  flowers  and 
leaves  supplied  by  Mr.  James  O'Brien,  Harrow- 
on-thc-Hill,  who  possesses  several  plants  of  it. 


Cdttleya  Sanderiana.—  I  send  a  flower  of 
this  Cattleya,  which,  I  think,  leaves  little  to  be 
desired  either  as  regards  colour,  siz°,  or  substance. 
This  Cattleya  is  now  blooming  here  for  the  first 
time.  I  purchased  it  in  June  last  year  from  Mr. 
Sander,  of  St.  Albans.— Hugh  J.  Scott,  AshfieU 
Mouse,  BaUtjnafcigh,  Belfast.  [A  very  fine  Cat- 
tleya indeed,  fully  8^  inches  across ;  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  a  rich  deep  mauve-pink ;  the  lip,  just 


INTERVIEWING  AN  ORCHID  HUNTER. 

I  WAS  introduced  to  Mr. ,  a  very  successful 

plant  collector  at  a  friend's  house  the  other  day, 
and,  remembering  the  in  j  unction  about  "gather- 
ing Roses  "  when  one  may,  and  something  about 
haymaking  when    the    sun  is  shining,   I  made 
friends  with  him  at  once.     He  is  a  strongly-built 
man,  of  forty-five  perhaps,  rather  above  medium 
height,  with  piercing  eyes  and  dark  hair  and 
beard.     The   company   were   on    the    lawn    and 
amongst  the  Roses,  and  so  I  handed  him  a  cigar 
with  the  remark,  "  Been  on  the  Andes,  I  hear  ?  " 
"  Thanks  ;  yes." — "  Mining  business  good  now  ?  " 
"  In  some  parts,  yes ;  but  I  was  collecting  Orchids, 
not  silver." — "  Ah ;  Orchids,  valuable  things  now  ; 
good  as  gold,  eh  ? "     "  Well,  you  see  the   thing 
has  been  overdone  a  bit  lately ;  buyers  are  getting 
very  cautious,  and  only  the  really  good  kinds 
pay." — "  Were  you  up  the  Amazon  ? "     "  On  the 
Magdalena,  Bogota,  Pamplona,  Frontino,  Ooaiia." 
— "  Many  good  things  in  Ocana?"     "  Yes;  Odonto- 
glossum  Pescatorei,  O.  triumphans,  and  0.  Phahe- 
nopsis  are  among  the  best." — "  Any  bad  species  1 " 
"  Yes  ;  0.  Lindleyanum." — "  And  where  is  Ocaiia? 
On  the  Western  Andes  ?  "    "  Oh,  no  ;  on  the  eastern 
Cordilleras.     On    the  western  side,  near  Frontino, 
0.  Phalainopsis  is  replaced  by  0.  vexillarium,  O. 
Roezli,  and  0.  Warscewiczi."— "  And  is  there  much 
variety  among  Orchids  of  the  same  species  abroad  ? " 
"  Oh,  immense  !  You  see  they  all  come  from  self- 
sown  seeds  and  vary  as  much  as  Chinese  Primu- 
las."— "  Do  they  hybridise  abroad  ?  "     "Now  and 
then  only  a  few  hybrids  occur  between  O.  Pesca- 
torei and  O.  triumphans  or  0.  Lindleyanum,  but 
between  0.  Alexandra;  and  gloriosum   there  are 
many  seedling  forms  ;  the  Cattleyas  are,  however, 
really  the  most  variable,  and  no  doubt  intercross 
naturally  more  frequently  than  most  Orchids." — 
"  Where  did  you  find  Cattleyas  most  plentiful  ?  " 
"  On  the  Western  Andes — Ibague,  for  example — 
where  C.  aurea  and  C.  gi^as  are  found ,  and  near  where 
C.  TrianiE   exists   in  great   variety."— "And   you 
Miink  this  extreme  variety  due  to  cross-breeding?'' 
■  Certainly." — "And  what  is  your  opinion  of  their 
specific  names  7  "     "  Well,  I  am  only  a  collector  ; 
ray  botany  is  of   a  very   practical   kind,   but   one 
might  just  as  reasonably  make  species  of  the  varie- 
ties of  llritish  Ferns  or  of  the  seedling  varieties  of 
llorists'  flowers  as  of  these  wild  seedling  Cattleyas." 
-"  Where  do  you  collect   O.  Alexandrai  ?  "     "  In 
I'.ngota.'' — "  Is  it  a  mountain  district  ?  "  "  Oh,  yes. 
Odon'oglossuras  and   Masdevallias   generally  are 
only  f'lund  on  the  mountains  at  from  5000  feet  to 
10,000  feet  elevation."—"  Much  rain  there  ?  "     "  It 
comes  down  in  torrents.     At   Bogota  there  is  al- 
ways rain  ;  even  in  what  is  called  the  dry  season 
there  are  more  or  less  of  showers,  and — what  is 
nearly  as  bad — a  thick,  drizzling  mist  as  thick  as 
a  London  fog  comes  on  at  night,  and  drenches 
every  leaf  with  dew.    About  seven  or  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  or,  say,  a  couple  of  hours  after 
sunrise,  this  mist '  lifts  ' — rises,  in  fact,  like  a  mus- 
lin curtain  and  floats  away  towards  the  mountain 
tops.      Even    as    late    as    eleven    o'clock    a.m. 
my    boys    were    drenched    to    the    skin    in    five 
minutes  after    commencing   their  work   of    col- 
lecting amongst  the  trees," — "  But  I  had  thought 
these  Odontoglossums  grew  on  wet  rocks."    "Some 
do    so.     O.  coronarium   and    O.  Londesborough- 
ianum,   for    example,    and    also    O.   miniatum." 
— "  Are  these  rock-dwellers  all  found  together  ?  " 
"  Oh,  no.      0.  coronarium   is  found  on  dripping 
rocks  on  the  Eastern  Andes;  0.   miniatum  ap- 
parently represents  it  upon  the  western  side.'' — 
"  Sun  or  shade  ?  "     "  Both,  but  finest  in  the  shade 
of  thin,  overhanging  branches."— "  At  home  ?"  "0. 
coronarium  creeps  for  yards  on  the  rocks,  produc- 
ing enormous  pseudo-bulbs  and  large  leaves,  the 
brapching  flower- spikes  being  2  feet  high,  and 
bearing     from    twenty     to    forty    great    glossy 
brown     flowers." — "And     which    are    the   '  tree 
dwellers '  or  epiphytes  among  these  Odontoglos- 
sums ?"    "  0.  Alexandrfe,  0.  triumphans,  O.  Pesca- 
torei, and  others  grow  upon  trees  of  all  sizes,  some- 
times clustering  along  the  branches  quite  thickly 
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just  where  the  seed  has  fallen ;  at  other  times  they 
occur  solitary  or  in  scattered  groups.  In  some 
cases  where  odd  bulbs  or  decayed  portions  of 
masses  had  been  thrown  away  by  former  collec- 
tors I  found  them  growing  quite  freely  and 
making  fine  young  growth  as  they  lay  loose  upon 
the  wet  earth  beneath  the  trees." 
■  "  Is  O.  Alexandra  found  most  frequently  in  sun 
orin  shade?"  "Well, of  course  the  seed  blows  every- 
where, and  I  always  thought  the  plants  were  finest 
where  overhanging  branches  threw  a  light,  flicker- 
ing shade  over  them  at  mid-day.  I  am  sure  that 
O.  Alexandra  enjoys  sunshine,  and  would  like 
much  more  tuan  it  generally  gets  in  English 
gardens,  and  also  more  fresh  air,  especially  at 
night." — "  Would  you,  then,  recommend  an  Odon- 
totflossum  house  to  be  unshaded  in  our  climate  ?  " 
"  Well,  no ;  you  see  a  glass  roof  alters  the  case  so 
much  ;  but  with  a  thin  canvas  roof  I  am  sure  they 
would  enjoy  all  our  sunlight  and  our  chilliest  of 
summer  nights  with  a  good  syringing  after  sun- 
down."— "  Do  the  plants  ever  suffer  in  the  dry 
season  ? "  "  No  ;  the  heavy  dews  at  night  always 
are  sufficient  to  keep  their  foliage  fresh  and  green, 
even  if  no  rain  should  fall  for  a  few  days.  That 
is  why  I  have  always  recommended  growers  to 
syringe  their  Odontoglossum  house  at  night,  and 
to  give  more  air  than  is  generally  done  after  sunset." 
"  Is  there  any  fear  of  0.  Alexandra  and  other 
species  being  exterminated  by  wholesale  collect- 
ing now  that  these  Orchids  are  so  fashionable  in 
Europe  ?  "  I  think  not  ;  a  collector  can  cover 
only  a  comparatively  small  area,  and  there  are 
tracts  of  country  to  which  even  the  native  colltc- 
tors  will  not  venture." — "  Oh,  then  you  employ 
native  labour  in  collecting?"  "Tes,  a  European 
could  do  but  little  unless  he  purchased  his  plants 
by  the  thousand  from  the  natives.  Of  course,  if 
novelty  is  desired,  the  white  man  must  search  the 
forest  or  mountain  until  he  comes  across  a  new 
plant  to  his  fancy,  and  then  he  makes  a  bargain 
with  the  natives  for  as  much  as  he  wishes  to  se- 
cure."— "  Is  that  the  rule  in  collecting,  then  ?" 
"  Yes ;  everywhere  I  have  been,  east  or  west,  it  is 
the  same.  In  some  places,  as  at  Singapore,  there 
is  actually  a  sort  of  open  market  where  Phal^- 
nopsids  and  other  East  Indian  Orchids  may  be  pur- 
chased, and  in  some  parts  of  South  America  the 
newly  arrived  collector  is  pestered  with  natives  de- 
sirous of  selling  him  plants  or  of  collecting  them  for 
him." — "Is  it  easy  to  collect  the  S.American  Orchids 
— the  Odontoglossums,  I  mean — from  the  trees, 
and  how  is  it  done  1 "  "  Sometimes  by  the  lasso, 
a  cord  weighted  at  the  end,  thrown  over  and 
drawn  along  the  branches  on  which  the  plants  are 
growing  ;  sometimes  by  climbing ;  while  not  un- 
frequently  the  whole  tree  is  felled  to  the  ground 
— a  very  destructive  manner,  since  by  this  last 
method  thousands  of  the  smaller  seedlings  are 
sacrificed,  and  often  for  the  sake  of  comparatively 
few  saleable  plants." — "  Masdevallias,  you  told  me, 
were  common ;  are  they  also  found  on  trees  ? " 
"  Generally  so,  but  also  on  the  ground,  also  on 
wet  rooks,  or  creeping  up  the  moist  bases  of  tree 
trunks.  M.  ignea,  for  example,  is  frequently 
found  among  the  Grass  and  amongst  rocks ;  M. 
Harryana  affects  low  trees,  and  M.  Shuttleworthi 
grows  high  up  on  trees  also,  although  it  is  pos- 
sible now  and  then  to  find  a  little  colony  or  a 
single  plant  or  two  growing  amongst  the  Grass  or 
on  rocks  below.  In  St.  Domingo,  at  8000  feet 
or  9000  feet,  M.  Gustavaei,  M.  bicolor  and  its 
variegated-leaved  form  are  found  on  dead  or 
fallen  trees.  These  may  be  the  descendants 
of  plants  which  fell  accidentally,  or  which  have 
sprung  up  from  the  debris  of  former  collections. 
Masdevallias,  as  a  rule,  grow  in  a  higher  zone  than 
the  Odontoglossums— say  at  8000  ft.  to  10,000  ft. 
Cattleyas,  on  the  other  hand,  are  found  at  a  lower 
level,  or  say  at  iOOO  feet  to  6000  feet ;  Oncidiums 
on  ground  or  rocks  and  low  trees  at  5000  feet  to 
6000  feet,  and  one  Odontoglossum  (0.  Lindeni)  is 
not  uncommonly  met  with  on  rocks,  or  even  on  the 
moist  ground  level,  at  6000  feet  also." — '■  Did  you 
find  Masdevallia  Veitohi  in  Ocaiia  ?  "  "  Oh,  no ; 
it  is  a  Peruvian  plant,  as  is  also  the  fine  Cjpripe- 
dium  caudatum,  but  I  found  a  strong-growing 
form  of  C.  Schlimi  in  Pamplona  and  La  Cruz  in 
clefts  of    the  rooks  and  in    the    water-courses. 


where  my  men  were  up  to  their  waists  in 
water  as  they  gathered  it.  This  Orchid  does 
not  succeed  well  in  cultivation,  because  it  is 
grown  too  hot  and  too  dry,  and  so  becomes  in- 
fested with  yellow  thrips.  It  should  be  deluged 
with  water  ;  indeed,  I  have  seen  it  under  the  cur- 
rent frequently  during  the  rainy  season." — "  Pre- 
suming that  some  parts  of  the  country  are  more 
productive  than  others,  what  parts  do  you  prefer 
when  exploring  for  Orchids  ?'  "  Well,  for  cool 
Orchids,  the  mountains,  of  course,  the  most  pro- 
ductive portions  of  which  are  always  the  gorges  or 
gullies  through  which  the  water-courses  run. 
Wherever  possible  to  do  so  I  follow  the  course  of  a 
mountain  stream,  or  if  that  is  difficult  I  make  a 
point  of  '  striking '  tiie  banks  as  often  as  pos- 
sible."—"And  did  you  not  find  it  difficuit  to  get 
along  in  a  country  where  only  Spanish  is  spoken  ?" 
"  Well,  not  so  much  as  one  might  imagine.  Boys, 
as  they  are  called,  who  speak  a  little  English  as 
well  as  Spanish  are  common,  and  can  be  hired  for 
a  few  dollars  per  month,  and  then  collectors  soon 
find  it  to  their  interest  and  comfort  to  learn 
Spanish,  at  least  colloquially,  as  soon  as  possible. 
In  exploring,  local  guides  are  necessary,  and 
generally  easy  to  obtain  through  some 
one  in  authority." — "  Now  answer  me  one  more 
question,  please.  What  made  you  turn  an 
Orchid  hunter?"  "Well,"  my  friend  replied, 
smiling,  "  I  was  always  hankering  after  '  going 
abroad,'  and  I  thought  I  should  like  to  see  how 
the  plants  we  cultivate  so  carefully  really  existed 
in  a  wild  state.  That  was  how  I  drifted  into  it ; 
and,  having  no  domestic  ties,  I  liked  the  roaming 
life,  and  so  have  kept  to  it  ever  since."  As  he 
knocked  the  ashes  from  his  cigar  he  added,  "But 
it  is  rather  a  precarious  existence  sometimes,  and 
I  have  had  a  few  narrow  escapes  from  fever  and 
accidents  which  I  should  not  care  to  undergo 
again.  Ah,"  he  added,  "  I  wonder  if  English  ama- 
teurs ever  give  a  thought  as  to  the  real  price  their 
Orchids  cost?"  and  he  counted  at  least  once  or 
twice  over  his'fingers  such  names  as  Bruchmueller, 
Zahn,  Hutton,'  Klaboch,  Endres,  Chesterton,  Free- 
man, and  many  others  who  have  died  in  the  race 
after  Orchids.  "  And  yet,"  he  added,  "  there  is 
Eoezl  alive  and  well  after  all  his  numerous  jour- 
neys, and  Tom  Lobbis  still  hale  and  hearty  in  his 
Cornish  home."  F.  W.  B. 


ORCHIDS  AT  CHELSEA. 

When  the  middle  of  July  is  reached,  Orchid 
blooms,  as  a  rule,  become  scarce;  therefore  we 
hardly  expected  to  find  Mr.  Bull's  Orchid  exhibi- 
bition,  in  the  King's  Eoad,  Chelsea,  so  bright  as  it 
still  is,  or  containing  such  a  vast  number  of  dis- 
tinct species  yet  in  flower  as  it  now  does.  It  is  up- 
wards of  two  months  since  his  exhibition  was  first 
opened,  and  during  the  interval  there  has  been, 
without  intermission,  a  marvellous  display  of 
bloom.  In  our  flrst  notice  of  it  we  described  it  as 
lovely,  and  it  is  certainly  as  lovely  as  ever,  and  to 
the  Orchid  lover  even  more  interesting,  as  it  con- 
tains so  many  more  species  than  it  did  then, 
though  not  the  masses  of  particular  kinds.  The 
length  of  time  during  which  the  exhibition  has 
been  open  tends  to  show  the  great  value  of  Or- 
chids as  decorative  plants,  and  the  infinite  wealth 
there  is  in  the  family.  Those  who  visited  the 
show  in  the  early  days  of  its  existence  would 
find  now  quite  a  different  class  of  Orchids, 
though  of  some,  such  as  Odontoglossum  vexil- 
larium,  there  is  still  a  grand  display,  and  of  this 
particular  species  that  lovely  little  late  flower- 
ing variety,  Klabochianum,  is  still  in  grand  con- 
dition ;  everybody  admires  it,  not  so  much  for 
the  size  cr  form  of  its  flowers,  as  for  their  in- 
tensely deep  rose  tint,  which  is  unsurpassable  in 
all  the  wide  range  of  varieties  of  this  Orchid,  now 
becoming  so  multiplied.  There  are  some  lovely 
little  groups  of  Klaboch's  variety  intermingled 
charmingly  with  Maidenhair  Ferns  and  other 
greenery.  Other  remarkable  forms  of  0.  vexil- 
larium  at  present  in  perfection  are  the  bicolorous 
Cobbianum,  also  one  nearly  pure  white,  and  one 
remarkable  for  the  large  size  and  deep  rosy  tint 
of  its  blossoms,  in  short,  one  of  the  finest  varieties 
we  have  ever  seen.     Other   species   of  Odonto- 


glossum are  abundant.  Not  to  mention  the  ever 
flowering  and  always  popular  0.  crispum  and 
Pescatovei,  there  are  the  seldom  seen  0.  hastila- 
bium,  a  pretty  species  when  well  grown.  The 
very  handsome  0.  Insleayi,  and  the  still  finer  0. 
Schleiperianum,  with  flowers  almost  as  large  as 
those  of  0.  grande,of  a  bright  yellow  clearly  barred 
with  a  deeper  hue.  One  of  the  chief  elements 
in  the  exhibition  just  now  is  the  gorgeous  Disa 
grandiflora  which  is  abundantly  represented  and 
admirably  grown,  there  being  about  a  dozen 
blooms  on  some  of  the  tall  spikes.  There  is  a 
diversity  of  tint  in  the  flowers  of  this  variety  ;  for 
instance,  some  are  much  deeper  and  richer  than 
others,  and  one  named  miniata  is  of  a  decided 
orange  tint.  The  grandest  flowers  in  the  show  are 
Cattleyas,  particularly  the  varieties  of  C.  gigas, 
Mendeli,  Leopoldi,  and  the  charming  C.  Eldorado, 
of  which  there  seems  to  be  scarcely  two  plants 
alike,  so  extremely  diverse  are  they  in  colour  ;  some 
are  pure  white,  with  the  exception  of  the  large 
blotch  of  yellow  in  the  throat  of  the  labellum,  a 
character  common  to  all ;  some  are  a  deep  rosy 
pink,  and  others  again  are  of  a  delicate  blush 
colour.  Of  C.  gigas  there  are  some  wonderfully 
fine  varieties,  particularly  Normanni,  a  kind  re- 
markable for  its  intensely  deep  colour,  and  Sanderi- 
ana,  also  a  high  toned  variety.  On  the  other  hand 
some  are  very  delicate  in  tint,  one,  a  pale  lilac,  is 
about  the  loveliest  we  have  seen.  Some  of  the 
plants  of  Leopoldi  carry  huge  spikes  of  fifteen 
flowers,  and  one  or  two  are  extraordinarily  dark 
in  colour,  both  in  the  sepals  and  labellum.  It  is 
indeed  a  noble  Orchid  when  seen  in  perfection. 

The  Oncidiums  contribute  largely  to  the  dis- 
play, the  most  conspicuous  species  being  0. 
macranthum,  the  noblest  Oncidium  grown,  un- 
doubtedly, and  when  represented  by  such  varieties 
as  here  it  is  indeed  grand.  One  has  marbled 
lateral  sepals,  quite  distinct  from  any  we  have 
before  seen.  It  is  called  piotum.  Then  there 
is  another  race  of  Oncids  very  fine  just  now; 
these  are  of  the  0.  curtum  type,  which  include 
Gardnerianum  and  prffitextum,  both  very  showy, 
the  flowers  being  large  and  of  the  richest  golden 
yellow,  tempered  by  olive  brown.  These  flowers 
are  produced  abundantly  on  long  elegant  spikes 
and  last  a  long  time  in  perfection.  They  are 
certainly  among  the  finest  of  July  Orchids.  Lsslias 
are  still  to  be  seen,  particularly  the  noble  L.  pur- 
purata  of  which  there  is  a  variety  (Williamsi) 
bearing  about  a  dozen  and  a  half  blooms  on  one 
plant.  We  singled  out  an  uncommonly  distinct  and 
pretty  variety,  having  a  conspicuously  white  blotch 
on  the  labellum  which  made  it  distinct  from  all  the 
rest  ;  its  name  is  leucochilum,  an  appropriate  one. 
The  finest  LEelia,  however,  of  all,  isL.  Stelzneriana 
splendens,  which  is  without  question  one  of  the 
loveliest  Orchids  grown.  It  is  in  the  way  of  L. 
elegans  alba,  but  it  has  a  finer  flower  with  broader 
sepals  and  labellum.  The  former,  pure  white, 
stand  out  boldly  ;  the  lip  is  half  white,  and 
half  (the  lower)  is  of  the  richest  amethyst  imagin- 
able, shaded  and  pencilled  with  maroon-crimson. 
We  saw  the  typical  Stelzneriana  here  last  year, 
but  this  one  surpasses  it  in  every  respect.  Of  East 
Indian  Orchids  are  several  species  of  Aerides  and 
Saccolabium  ;  the  former  includes  A.  virens  Day- 
anum,  with  a  spike  a  foot  in  length,  and  the 
rare  A.  maculosum  and  A.  Lobbi  ;  among  the 
latter  are  some  splendid  spikes  of  S.  prsemorsum 
guttatum  and  the  pretty  little  ampullaceum. 
Vandas,  too,  are  still  very  fine,  particularly  the 
varieties  of  suavis  and  tricolor ;  among  the 
choicer  varieties  are  V.  Roxburghi,  and  a  variety 
of  it  with  a  blue  labellum  named  coerulea.  V. 
teres  is  likewise  in  fine  bloom.  In  a  short  time 
there  will  be  some  grand  specimens  in  flower  of  the 
rare  Vanda  Lowi. 

Among  other  Orchids  we  made  note  of  were 
Anguloa  Kuckeri,  a  very  handsome  deep-coloured 
form;  Mormodespardina,  a  fine  specimen  ;  Thunia 
Bensonise,  with  dense  drooping  spikes  of  rosy 
purple  flowers  ;  Earkeiia  spectabilis,  the  rare  Epi- 
dendrum  falcafum  or  Parkinsorianum ;  Brassia 
cucullata,  which  arrests  the  attention  of  visitors  on 
account  of  its  insect-like  flowers;  Chysis  aurea, 
with  a  spike  the  largest  we  have  ever  seen,  and 
carrying  highly  coloured  blossoms  and  a  wonder- 
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fully  fine  specimen  of  the  Madagascar  Grammato- 
phyllum  EUisi,  with  a  large  spike  bearing  tbhty 
blossoms— a  tine  sight.  Of  the  profusion  of 
species  now  in  bloom  some  idea  may  be  gleaned 
•when  we  state  that  we  counted  no  fewer  than  170 
distinct  species  and  varieties,  most  of  these,  too, 
being  represented  by  numbers  of  specimens. 
Seeing  that  there  is  still  such  a  line  display,  the 
exhibition  is  not  liliely  to  be  closed  for  some  time. 


Odontoglossum     nebulosum    candi- 

dum.  —  This  is  a  very  appropriate  name  for  a 
charming  variety  of  0.  nebulosum  sent  to  us  from 
Mr.  Edwards's  collection  at  Kidbrooke  Lodge, 
Blackheath,  by  Mr.  Gardiner.  The  flower  is  about 
the  size  of  a  good  form  of  the  type.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  broad  and  of  snowy  whiteness,  the 
only  colour  which  the  flower  possesses  being  a  few 
epots  of  pale  citron-yellow  on  the  labellum.  It  is 
a  chaste  and  uncommon  variety. 

Laelia  purpurata.— Of  this  splendid  Orchid 
one  of  the  largest  and  healthiest  consignments 
that  have  ever  reached  this  country  was  sold  at 
Protheroe  &  Moi-ris'  Auction  Rooms,  in  Cheapside, 
on  Friday  last.  There  were  no  fewer  than  600  lots, 
and  these,  for  the  most  part,  consisted  of  huge 
masses  carrying  long  plump  bulbs,  with  leaves  as 
green  or  even  greener  than  those  of  established 
plants.  Several  of  the  masses  bore  100  pseudo- 
bulbs,  and  one  had  even  130,  and  none  had 
fewer  than  ten.  This  importation,  which  is  large 
enough  to  stock  the  whole  country,  was  collected 
in  the  Brazils  by  Mr.  A.  Wells,  of  Eio  Janeiro. 


PLANTS  IN  FLOWER. 


JASIONE  iiuiiiLis. — A  dwarf  plant,  6  inches  to  9 
inches  high,  with  stiff,  erect  flower-stalks,  bearing 
a  large  dense  head  of  flowers  of  a  bright  cccrulean 
blue.  A  capital  rock  garden  plant  of  easy  culture. 
From  Messrs.  Eodger,  McClelland  &  Co.,  Newry. 

The  Fly-trap  plant  (Diona^a  muscipula')  is 
now  flowering  in  the  open  air  at  Kew,  the  plants 
having  been  planted  out  in  the  bog-bed  surround- 
ing the  aquatic  tank  for  two  or  three  seasons ;  it 
may  therefore  be  considered  to  be  hardy.  Its 
flowers  are  white  and  as  large  as  a  sixpenny 
piece. 

The  double  Geeaniuji  stlvaticum  is  a  far 
finer  plant  than  the  single  flowered  type,  judging 
by  some  specimens  of  it  sent  to  us  from  Newry  by 
Messrs.  Kodger,  McClelland  &  Co.  The  flowers, 
which  are  a  rich  deep  purple,  are  plentifully  pro- 
duced and  are  perfectly  double. 

Gektiana  Mooeceoftiana.— A  pretty  plant, 
but,  unfortunately,  only  an  annual.  It  is  dwarf, 
and  a  very  profuse  flowerer,  judging  by  specimens 
sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Stevens.  Its  funnel-shaped 
flowers  are  about  1  inch  long,  proportionately 
broad,  and  of  a  bright  bluish  purple.  It  is  a  native 
of  North  India. 

HELESIU5I  PUMILUM. — A  most  desirable  hardy 
perennial  now  in  full  flower.  It  is  compact  in 
habit,  growing  only  about  a  foot  high.  The  flower 
heads,  2.}  inches  across,  are  a  bright  yellow. 
Specimens  of  it  have  been  sent  to  us  by  Messrs. 
Kodger,  McClelland  &  Co.,  Newry. 

Campanulas,  now  in  flower  in  the  York  Nur- 
series, include  fine  specimens  of  C.  macrantha 
alba,  C.  celtidifolia,  C.  puUa,  C.  Smithi,  C.  turbi- 
nata,  C.  oarpatica  pallida,  very  pale  blue ;  C. 
azurea,  C  Van  Houtiei,  C.  barbata,  C.  barbata 
alba,  C.  Heudersoni,  C.  persicifolia  in  variety,  C. 
Scheuchzeri,  C.  muralis,  C.  garganica,  and  C.  Por- 
tenschlagiana. 

Campanula  latifolia. — It  is  a  singular  fact 
that  this  native  species-  is  handsomer  than  any 
of  the  many  exotic  kinds  now  in  cultivation.  In- 
deed, it  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  nobler  or 
showier  hardy  plant  a'  this  season  than  a  well 
developed  specimen  of  this  Bellflower,  such,  for 
_  MStance,  as  one  which  his  for  some  time  past  been 
in  great  beauty  on  what  is  known  as  th»  old 
rockery  at  Kew.  This  plant  is  some  5  feet  h\igh, 
and  its  stout  erect  stems  carry  numbers  of  hiijge 


drooping  flowers  of  a  bright  bluish  purple.  This 
particular  specimen  is  evidently  quite  at  home  in 
its  shady  and  sheltered  position,  and  it  has 
attained  its  present  dimensions  in  a  comparatively 
short  time.  A  good  mass  of  it  in  some  sheltered 
nook  in  a  garden  would  be  a  fine  object  at  this 
season.  The  plant  is  a  strong  grower,  and  well 
able  to  take  care  of  itself  if  planted  in  good  soil 
at  the  outset. 

Double  Canteebuey  Bells. — Mr.  Clark,  gar- 
dener. Brynkinalt,  sends  us  a  collection  of  these, 
remarkable  for  their  double  forms.  They  are, 
however,  not  good  doubles ;  they  are  of  the  dis- 
torted type  of  double  flower,  and  we  prefer  the 
single  old  Canterbury  Bells  of  good  colours.  It  is 
well  to  distinguish  between  flowers  that  are  good 
and  graceful  in  the  double  form  and  flowers  that 
are  the  reverse. 

Double  Peach-leaved  Campanula  (C.  per- 
sicifolia fl.-pl.). — This  is  really  a  beautiful  variety 
of  one  of  the  finest  of  the  Campanulas,  and  a 
charming  companion  to  the  double  white.  The 
flowers,  which  are  about  the  size  of  a  crown  piece, 
are  perfectlj'  double,  forming  quite  a  rosette,  and 
the  colour,  a  light  purple,  is  very  pleasing.  Some 
admirable  flower-stems  of  it  come  from  Grasmere, 
By  fleet. 

SpiE-DA  californica  is  the  name  of  one  of 
the  richest  coloured  species  of  the  Nobleana  or 
Douglasi  type.  It  comes  from  Mr.  Stevens,  who 
considers  it  one  of  the  finest  in  his  collection, 
which  is  a  large  one.  The  spike  is  very  dense, 
and  the  colour  is  a  deep  rosy  crimson.  The  leaves 
are  whitish  beneath,  as  is  several  other  varieties  of 
the  race.  A  beautiful  plant  for  a  choice  shrub- 
bery. 

LiLiuM  testaceum. — Of  this,  the  nankeen- 
coloured  Lily,  we  have  received  some  admirable 
examples  from  Messrs.  JefEeries,  of  Cirencester, 
who  state  that  it  succeeds  well  with  them  in  a 
poor,  thin  soil.  It  is  a  beautiful  Lily,  and,  being 
so  easy  to  cultivate  there,  it  ought  to  be  oftener 
met  with  than  it  is.  Those  who  are  afraid  to 
attempt  growing  the  more  "  miffy "  kinds  may 
with  confidence  attempt  the  culture  of  testaceum. 

Carnation  Gloiee  de  Nancy. — This  is  a  bold 
and  very  fragrant  white  Clove,  to  which  Mr. 
Ware  has  called  our  attention.  The  world  can 
never  have  too  many  of  these  beautiful  Clove  Car- 
nations. A  general  study,  on  the  part  of  gar- 
deners, of  the  rapid  propagation  of  Clove  Car- 
nations would  be  much  appreciated  bj'  the 
gentlemen  and  ladies  of  this  country.  We  hear 
incessant  complaints  about  the  difliculty  of  getting 
enough  of  them. 

Old  fashioned  Roses.— A  gathering  of  old 
garden  Roses  has  been  sent  to  us  by  Mrs.  Witham, 
of  Kirkconnell  New  Abbey,  picked  from  bushes 
that  have  been  in  the  garden  there  for  eighty 
years.  There  are  numerous  sorts,  among  them 
some  very  beautiful,  and  nearly  all  deliciously 
scented.  These  several  old  Roses  are,  we  fear, 
becoming  elbowed  out  by  the  new  sorts,  but  some 
are  well  worth  retaining.  The  Moss  Roses  sent 
were  especially  good. 

Eucetphia  pinnatifolia. — We  had  no  idea 
that  this  was  such  a  pretty  shrub  for  pot  culture 
until  we  saw  it  the  other  day  in  Mr.  Bull's  nursery, 
Chelsea,  where  it  has  been  in  bloom  for  some 
time.  As  grown  in  this  nursery  it  is  a  dwarf  neat 
shrub  with  rose-like  foliage  and  bears  a  profusion 
of  large  snow-white  blossoms  with  a  tassel-like 
tuft  of  stamens  in  the  centre.  It  is  a  native  of 
Chili,  and  is  perfectly  hardy.  A  coloured  illustra- 
tion appeared  in  The  Gaeden,  Vol.  XII.,  p.  5-11. 

Calochoetus  Weedi. — Another  rare  species 
of  Calochortus  has  been  sent  to  us  by  the  New 
Plant  and  Bulb  Company,  Colchester.  It  is  a 
beautiful  speciesin  the  w;iy  of  C.  luteus,  having  large 
deep  yellow  blossoms,  margined  with  brownish  pur- 
ple, while  the  inner  face  of  the  petals  is  minutely 
spotted  and  densely  covered  with  soft  silky  hairs. 
It  is  the  C.  luteus  var.  Weedi  of  Baker  and  the 
C.  citrinusof  Baker  {Botanical  Magazine,  t.  6300). 
Like  most  of  the  other  species,  it  is  a  native  of 
California,  and,  according  to  the  "  Botany  of  Cali- 


fornia '■  (vol.  ii.),  it  inhabits  the  coast  ranges,  San 
Diego  County,  and  southward.  There  is  a  purple 
form  of  it  named  purpurascens  by  Watson,  found 
at  Santa  Barbara  and  ibe  Cajon  Pass.  From 
the  same  nursery  have  also  been  t.ent  specimens  of 
a  varietj'  of  C.  venustus  called  Empeior,  concern- 
ing which  Mr.  Wallace  says,  "  This  is  the  grandest 
we  have  yet  seen.  It  is  from  a  last  year's  impor- 
tation, and  we  have  never  seen  anj'thing  so  fine 
or  strong  ;  the  rest  are  quite  as  fine.  1  send  the 
whole  stem  that  you  may  be  able  to  see  the  size 
of  the  plant."  The  specimen  sent  measured  up- 
wards of  2  feet  in  height. 

Rosa  lucida.— Mr.  Stevens  brings  us  a  branch 
laden  with  flowers  and  buds  of  this  species,  which 
is  at  once  recognised  by  the  shining  deep  green 
of  the  leaves  and  deep  rosy  pink  colour  of  the 
flowers— a  pretty  combination  of  colours.  There 
is  much  beauty  even  in  single  Roses,  and  a  collec- 
tion of  the  best  of  them— say  a  dozen — would  add 
greatly  to  the  interest  of  a  garden.  In  any  selec- 
tion this  one  should  be  included. 

LiLiUM  Keameei,  with  double  flowers,  was  an 
interesting  plant  at  Stevens'  Rooms,  one  day  dur- 
ing the  week,  being  exhibited  there  by  Mr.  W. 
Gordon,  of  18,  Cullum  Street,  who  flowered  it. 
Though  weakl}',  it  bore  two  smallish  flowers  quite 
as  double  as  those  of  a  double  Tiger  Lily,  and  of 
a  much  deeper  tint  than  that  of  the  ordinary  form 
of  L.  Krameri.  It  is  a  singular  variation,  but,  of 
course,  not  so  beautiful  as  the  single  flowered 
sort. 

Lotus  Bbethbloti. — This  attractive  and  most 
interesting  species  is  now  in  flower  in  the  "  Cape  " 
house  at  Kew.  It  has  finely  cut  silvery  foliage 
similar  to  that  of  some  of  the  Artemisias,  and 
amidst  these  feathery  leaves  are  produced  large 
blossoms  of  a  showy  orange-red  colour  almost  as 
large  as  those  of  Clianthus  puniceus.  We  do  not 
remember  seeing  the  plant  before ;  therefore  we 
can  say  nothing  of  its  culture  or  degree  of  hardi- 
ness. It  is  synonymous  with  L.  pileorhynchus. 

ROBINIA      PSEUDACACIA      SEMPERFLOEENS.  — 

M'hile  the  flowering  of  the  common  Acacia  or 
Locust  is  over,  this  variety  (sent  to  us  by  Mr. 
Stevens')  is  in  full  beauty  and  likely  to  continue 
so  for  a  long  time  yet  to  come,  hence  the  name. 
The  flowers  are  white  and  hang  in  short  racemes, 
the  foliage  is  unusually  long,  and  the  leaflets 
broader  than  ordinary.  It  is  a  desirable  tree. 
We  do  not  find  the  name  in  Lavall6e's  list  which 
enumerates  upwards  of  thirty  varieties  of  the 
False  Acacia.         g 

Mandevilla  suaveolens  is  a  greenhouse 
climber  one  seldom  meets  with  in  private  gardens, 
though  lovely  when  in  bloom.  A  plant  of  it, 
rambling  beneath  the  roof  the  conservatory  (No.  4) 
at  Kew  is  now  bearing  a  plentiful  crop  of  its  large 
snow-white  flowers,  which  are  deliciously  fragrant, 
strong  enough  to  scent  a  good-sized  greenhouse. 
Though  not  one  of  the  easiest  plants  to  grow  well, 
being  so  liable  to  be  attacked  by  insect  pests,  it  is 
worth  taking  trouble  with  for  the  sake  of  the 
lovely  flowers  it  yields. 

Herbaceous  Spie-sas. — A  collection  of  these 
sent  by  Messrs.  Jefferies,  Cirencester,  include  the 
double  Dropwort  (S.  Filipendula),  S.  Arunons,  S. 
ulmaria  aurea,  S.  palmata,  S.  venusta,  and  S.  japo- 
nica  aurea.  These  are  all  excellent  plants  worthy 
of  culture  in  any  garden.  From  the  same  nur- 
sery also  came  S.  palmata  elegans,  which  we  can 
only  regard  as  S  palmata  spoilt.  Its  flowers  have 
not  the  purity  of  the  Dropwort  nor  the  lovely 
rose  tint  of  S.  palmata.  It  is  one  of  those  plants 
that  has  been  greatly  over-rated. 

The  Califoknian  Lilies  in  the  High  Beech 
Nursery,  Eppicg  Forest,  are  just  now  a  grand  fea- 
ture, being  as  fine  as  ever  we  have  seen  them.  L. 
pardalinum  is  particularly  well  grown,  some  of  the 
stems  being  6  feet  and  7  feet  high,  and  bearing 
spreading  heads  of  large,  highly-coloured  flowers. 
Among  the  varieties  are  the  true  L.  californi- 
cum,  characterised  by  its  dwarf er  growth,  different 
foliage,  and  by  the  colour  of  the  flowers  being  of 
a  more  uniform  and  decided  red  than  that  of  its 
allies.  There  is  also  the  very  fine  form  called 
Kobinsoni,  remarkaVe  for  its  tall  growth  and  un- 
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usually  fine  and  highly-tinted  flowers.  Then  there 
is  the  Canadian  Lily  (oanadense)  and  superbum  ; 
also  the  somewhat  rare  little  L.  philadelphicum,  a 
dwarf  species  peculiar  to  the  Eastern  States  and 
very  handsome.  All  these  are  in  flower,  besides 
hosts  of  such  kinds  as  L.  auratum  and  croceum. 
All  are  planted  in  bold  masses  on  a  gentle  slope, 
■where  they  have  an  extremely  fine  effect,  being 
surrounded  by  the  delightful  woodland  scenery  of 
the  forest.  Blessrs.  Paul  are  evidently  on  the 
right  track  in  cultivating  these  and  otlier  Lilies 
on  a  large  scale,  for  the  time  is  coming  when  they 
will  be  as  essential  to  a  good  garden  as  the  scar- 
let Pelargonium  now  is. 

LiLlUM  CONCOLOB.— Mr.  KingsmiU  sends  us 
from  his  garden  at  Eastoote,  Pinner,  flowers  of 
this  Lily,  one  of  the  brightest  of  all,  and  one, 
moreover,  very  dwarf  and  compact  in  growth.  The 
flowers,  about  2  inches  across,  are  turban-shaped, 
fleshy  substance,  brilliant  scarlet.  Mr.  KingsmiU 
remarks  that  he  has  a  clump  of  it  bearing  from 
thirty  to  forty  flowers.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  what  course  of  treatment  he  adopts  in  order 
to  be  so  successful  with  this  Lily,  which  is  as  a 
rule  not  one  of  the  most  robust. 

SiLBNE  OElBNTALis.— A  very  desirable  Catch- 
fly,  having  large,  dense  clusters  of  deep  rosy 
purple  blossoms  and  glaucous  foliage.  It  some- 
what resembles  S.  Armeria,  but  it  is  a  finer  plant ; 
besides,  the  latter  is  an  annual,  whereas  S.  orien- 
talis  will  not  flower  till  the  second  year,  and  in  dry 
soil  lives  for  several  years.  It  grows  about  3  feet 
or  4  feet  high,  and  is  altogether  a  better  plant 
than  S.  Armeria.  Specimens  of  the  two  are  sent 
by  Mr.  Smith,  of  The  Nurseries,  Newry,  who  points 
out  their  distinctive  characters. 

Amaryllis  Autumn  Beauty — This  new  au- 
tumn flowering  variety,  a  cross  between  A.  reticu- 
lata and  a  variety  of  the  Leopoldi  race,  is  a  most 
valuable  plant,  as  it  habitually  flowers  when  no 
other  Amaryllis  is  in  bloom.  It  is  now  in  bloom 
in  the  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  where  it  was 
raised  by  Mr.  Heal,  and  will  continue  to  bloom 
till  the  autumn.  The  flowers  are  large,  of  flne 
form,  the  colour  a  beautiful  magenta-pink,  pen- 
cilled and  veined  with  carmine.  It  is  a  lovely 
plant,  and  one  that  is  sure  to  become  popular. 

Cosmos  ateo-puepueeus,  or  the  Black  Dahlia, 
as  it  is  commonly  called,  has  already  begun  to 
flower  in  the  open  borders  at  K.ew,  where,  in  the 
light,  warm  soil  of  the  herbaceous  ground,  it  grows 
well.  It  is  singularly  interesting,  seeing  that 
scarcely  any  other  plant  in  gardens  bears  flowers 
of  such  an  intensely  deep  maroon-crimson — in 
fact,  almost  black.  The  flowers,  which  are  shal- 
lowly  cup-shaped,  are  some  2  inches  across,  pro- 
duced on  long  slender  stalks,  so  that  they  are  well 
adapted  for  cutting.  The  plant  is  also  known  as 
Dahlia  Zimapani. 

Anthemis  Teiumfetti.— There  are  few  more 
effective  border  plants  than  this  when  fully  de- 
veloped. In  Messrs.  Paul's  nursery  at  Cheshunt 
there  is  a  large  tuft  of  it  over  a  yard  across,  pro- 
fusely furnished  wiih  flowers,  each  about  the  size 
of  a  crown  piece,  with  a  conspicuous  golden 
centre  and  white  ray  florets.  The  foliage,  too,  is 
elegantly  cut,  which  adds  grace  to  the  plant.  It 
is  a  perfectly  hardy  perennial,  but  not  much 
known  yet.  Some  excellent  specimens  of  it  have 
also  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Smith  from  the  Newry 
Nurseries. 

Ceanothus  Gloiee  de  Vbesailles  is  un- 
questionably the  finest  of  all  the  Ceanothuses, 
being  a  profuse  flowerer  and  a  vigorous  grower, 
and  more  than  all,  the  hardiest  amongst  them.  Its 
tiny  flowers  are  produced  in  myriads  in  large 
dense  plume-like  clusters,  which,  being  of  a  lovely 
sky-blue,  have  an  extremely  pretty  effect.  No 
good  garden  should  be  without  a  specimen  of 
this  shrub  on  the  lawn  or  in  a  choice  open  shrub- 
bery. It  thrives  to  perfection  at  Byfleet  in  the 
light  soil  of  Mr  Stevens'  garden,  whence  we  have 
received  an  uncommonly  fine  branch. 

Double  white  Campanula  Teaohelium.— 
One  of  the  best  of  all  the  taller  Oompanulas  is 
this  rather  uncommon  variety,  of  which  some  ex- 
cellent specimens  have  be'en  sent  to  us  by  Messrs. 


Jefferies,  of  Cirencester.  It  is  as  tall  and  robust 
as  the  type  (a  native  plant),  and  the  flDwers  are 
quite  double  and  of  snowy  whiteness.  It  is  a 
plant  to  make  a  note  of  in  forming  a  selection  of 
hardy  perennials.  Another  pretty  Campanula,  but 
quite  of  a  different  stamp  is  C.  pumila  alba,  one 
of  the  smallest  of  all,  a  profuse  bloomer,  and  an 
excellent  rock  garden  plant. 

Achillea  Millei-olium  eubea.— This  very 
pretty  variety  of  the  common  Yarrow  or  Milfoil 
has  been  sent  to  us  by  several  correspondents  dur- 
ing the  past  week-  a  good  indication  that  it  is  ap- 
preciated. Mr.  Poij,  of  Riverston,  Nenagh,  sends 
good  specimens  of  it,  and  remarlvS  that  it  is  a 
very  de.-irable  plant,  but  from  want  of  more  sun- 
shine it  has  come  paler  in  colour  this  year  than 
usual.  A  very  deep  coloured  form  has  been  sent 
to  us  by  Mr.  Smith  from  Messrs.  Eodger,  McClel- 
land &  Co.'s  nursery,  Newry.  It  is  an  elegant 
plant  in  the  open  border,  of  easy  culture,  and  valu- 
able in  a  cut  state. 

Spabtium  junceum  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
hardy  shrubs  now  in  flower  about  London.  At 
Eew  and  in  BatterseaParkit  isa  fine  object,  there 
being  many  large  bushes  of  it  in  both  places.  Its 
Rush-like  branches  are  so  plentifully  produced  as 
to  form  a  dense  mass,  and  each  is  wreathed  with 
large  clear  yellow  blossoms.  It  is  a  shrub  that  is 
not  much  known,  though  it  is  one  of  the  few  now 
in  bloom.  In  order  to  derive  from  it  its  full 
beauty,  it  should  be  planted  against  a  green  back- 
ground. It  is  one  of  those  shrubs  that  will  thrive 
almost  anywhere,  hence  its  value  for  London  gar- 
dens. 

OEnotheea  Youngi  is  one  of  the  very  best  of 
all  the  yellow-flowered  Evening  Primroses  of  a 
thrubby  or  sub-shrubby  character.  It  is  dwarf 
and  bushy  in  growth,  and  an  abundant  bloomer. 
The  flowers,  too,  are  large,  of  a  glowing  yellow, 
and,  with  the  reddish  stems,  are  very  attractive.  It 
is  a  first-rate  border  plant,  and  quite  suflicient  to 
supply  a  good  yellow  colour  for  several  weeks  at 
this  season.  Some  excellent  specimens  of  it  have 
been  sent  to  us  by  Messrs.  Jefferies,  Cirencester, 
along  with  several  others,  among  which  is  CE. 
Eraseri,  also  a  bright  showy  yellow  kind,  but  not 
so  desirable  as  Youngi. 

LiLlUM  AUEATum.— We  have  two  potfuls  of 
this  Lily ;  one  has  two  stems,  one  of  which  is 
9  feet  high  and  has  seventeen  flowers  on  it ;  the 
other  is  about  7  feet  high  and  has  nine  flowers  on 
it.  The  bulb  in  the  other  pot  has  three  stems 
with  six,  seven,  and  eight  flowers  on  each.  We 
had  a  misfortune  and  broke  the  top  of  the  one 
with  six  flowers,  or  it  would  have  been  as  high  as 
the  tallest  of  the  others,  as  it  was  quite  as  strong. 

— SUBSCEIBEB. 

Begonia  Constance  Veitch.— Of  the  whole 
race  of  tuberous  Begonias  we  have  seen  none 
that  has  pleased  us  so  much  as  this  little  variety, 
a  descendant  of  the  dwarf  Davisi  type.  It  ranges 
only  from  6  inches  to  9  inches  high,  and  bears  a 
profusion  of  the  most  vivid  vermilion  flowers 
imaginable.  A  large  mass  of  it,  numbering 
several  score  of  plants,  is  now  in  perfection  in 
Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery,  Chelsea,  the  eft'ect  of 
which  is  quite  dazzling.  Another  of  the  same 
race  is  Mrs.  Potts,  with  deeper  coloured  flowers, 
but  quite  as  dwarf  and  almost  as  profuse  in  bloom. 
These  dwarf  varieties  are  of  great  decorative 
value. 

Flame  Nasturtium  at  High  Beech.— The 
most  glorious  sight  seen  in  the  flower  way  for 
many  a  day  are  Yew  hedges  draped  with  the  fiery 
wreaths  of  Tropa3olum  speciosum  in  Messrs.  Paul 
&  Son's  nursery  at  High  Beech.  Never  in  the 
south  have  we  seen  this  plant  flourishing  so  ad- 
mirably as  here,  where  it  seems  perfectly  at  home 
— too  much  so,  in  fact,  as  its  underground  stems 
ramble  far  and  wide,  and  send  up  stems  where 
none  are  wanted.  For  all  that,  it  is  a  beautiful 
weed,  such  as  one  can  scarcely  have  too  much  of. 
The  difficulty  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  to  get 
the  plant  to  establish  itself  at  all.  At  Kew,  for 
example,  it  will  not  grow,  notwithstanding  the 
many  attempts  to  induce  it  to  succeed,  while  at 
High  Beech  many  of  the  tail,  dense  hedges  that 
intersect  the  nursery,  running  east  and  west,  are  , 


covered  with  it,  its  glorious  wreaths  hanging  in 
graceful  profusion  over  both  faces  of  the  hedge, 
the  deep  green  of  the  latter  serving  to  intensify 
the  glowing  scarlet  of  the  Troposolum.  It  is,  as 
a  rule,  planted  on  the  north  side  of  the  hedge  in 
the  ordinary  soil  of  the  nursery,  and  no  particular 
care  is  taken  with  it  apparently.  It  propagates  so 
freely,  that  in  a  short  time  Messrs.  Paul  have  ac- 
quired a  large  stock  of  it,  so  that  there  need  be 
no  diflSculty  in  procuring  good  plants  of  it  should 
anyone  feel  inclined  to  grow  such  a  beautiful 
climber. 

The  eed-banded  Lily.— This,  the  variety 
cruentum  of  Lilium  auratum,  is  now  in  flower  in 
Mr.  Bull's  nur.sery,  Chelsea,  the  only  place  where  it 
exists  in  this  country  at  present.  The  flower  is  very 
large,  and  instead  of  the  band  down  the  centre  of 
each  petal  being  yellow  it  is  a  deep  crimson, 
which,  in  contrast  with  the  white,  is  most  strik- 
ing. It  is  figured  in  The  Garden,  Vol.  XVI.,  p. 
576.  Another  variety  in  flower  here,  somewhat 
similar,  but  quite  distinct,  is  named  Attraction.  It 
seems  intermediate  between  the  ordinary  L.  au- 
ratum and  cruentum.  The  flower  is  very  large 
and  the  red  bands  are  broad,  but  not  so  deep  as 
in  cruentum. 

Hardy  vaeiegated  plants. — Miss  Owen  has 
sent  us  from  her  garden  at  Knockmullen,  Gorey, 
Ireland,  specimens  of  a  variety  of  Spiraea  japonica 
with  leaves  beautifully  veined  with  creamy  white, 
and  also  a  variegated  Iris  Pseudacorus,  the  leaves 
of  which,  though  scarcely  so  bright  in  colour,  are 
nearly  as  effective  as  those  of  the  variegated  iSTew 
Zealand  Flax.  The  Spirjca,  it  is  stated,  produces 
even  better  heads  of  flower  at  Knockmullen  than 
the  typical  form.  With  the  above  came  also  two 
handsome  blue  Larkspurs,  one  of  which,  Madame 
H.  Jacotot,  a  double  kind,  is  extremely  handsome. 
Miss  Owen  adds  that  amongst  Pilrig  Pinks  now 
in  flower  Tom  Walsh  and  James  Grieve  are  two 
of  the  best. 

QUESTIONS. 

6023— Sphagnum  Moes.— I  Iiave  more  Sphagnum 
Moss  than  I  can  use  at  once  for  potting  Orchids.  Is  there 
any  easy  means  of  keeping  it  green  and  fresh  for  use  at  a 
future tune?-W.  H.  J. 

502-i. — Rose  trees. — We  have  some  which  bloom  but 
poorly.  Can  this  be  owing  to  too  deep  planting,  and  would 
taking  up  and  replanting  somewhat  shallower  help  them  't 
Tlieir  buds  fall  off.-  G.  K. 

£025. — Narcissi. — We  have  some  Narcissi  which  thi-ow 
up  flower-buds,  but  before  they  expand  they  wither  away. 
Can  Mr.  Burbidge,  or  some  other  grower  of  Narcissi  ex- 
plain the  cause  of  their  failing  to  open  ?  Can  it  be  owing 
to  the  presence  of  wireworm  or  damp  ? — G.  K. 

6026.— Market  garden  crops.— Can  any  reader  of 
The  GiEDEN  give  me  any  advice  as  to  what  would  be  the  best 
to  be  done  with  three  acres  of  garden  land?  What  would 
be  best  to  grow  on  it  for  marliet  ?  Which  would  pay  best, 
Peaches  and  Grapes  or  cut  flowers  ?— J.  W. 

6027.— Chrysanthemum  buds.- Will  some  of  your 
readers  say  if  it  is  too  early  to  save  buds  which  are  now 
appearing  on  plants  of  Clu-ysanthemums  growing  here  to 
produce  cut  blooms  for  exhibition  ?  each  plant  has  about 
five  shoots,  and  upon  those  the  buds  are  just  forming.- 
J.  W. 

6028.— Grapes  shanking.— I  have  a  small  vinery  with 
an  inside  border  containing  nine  Vines-five  Black  Ham- 
burghs,  one  Black  Alicante,  and  three  Muscats  of  Alex- 
andria. They  are  just  beginning  to  colour,  and  all  seem  to 
be  shanking.  Can  any  reader  of  The  Garden  tell  me  the 
cause  of  this' disaster?— J.  G.  B. 

6029.— Diseased  Vines  leaves.— I  send  you  some 
Vines  leaves  oft'  a  Muscat  of  Alexandria  which  started  into 
growth  in  March.  What  is  the  matter  with  the  leaves 
wliich  are  half  withered  ?  It  is  surely  too  early  for  them 
to  decay  naturally  ;  other  Vines  in  the  sa  ne  house  do  not 
show  the  same  decay.  The  Vine  from  which  the  leaves 
were  talven  is  otherwise  healthy.— it.  K.  W. 

5030.— Copses.— I  am  going  to  pl.mt  some  ground  next 
winter  witli  copse  stuff.  My  gi-ound  is  a  stiff  clay  on  a  hill- 
side. If  any  of  your  correspondents  can  give  me  any  hints 
as  to  the  best  way  of  setting  to  work  I  shall  be  extremely 
obliged  What  sort  of  material  would  be  the  best  to  plant  ? 
and  what  proportion  of  each  sort  to  an  acre?  How  far 
apart  should  the  plants  be  placed  ?  and  how  many  would  it 
require  to  plant  an  acre?  How  much  would  Hazel  and 
Chestnut  or  Withy  cost  per  thousand  ?— Alta. 
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EOTES   OP  THE  WEEK. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOE  THE  WEEK. 

24.— South  Kensington  :    Meeting  of   Fruit  and  Floral 
Committees  of  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
South   Kensington  :   Show    of  National  Carnation 
and  Picotee  Society. 


The  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society's  8how 
at  South  Kensington,  on  Tuesday  next,  promises 
to  be  a  very  successful  one.  Fine  groups  of  Be- 
gonias are  expected.  The  show  will  be  held  in  the 
tent,  and  the  committee  will  meet  in  the  pic- 
ture gallery  adjoining. 

Peas  with  coloueed  pods.— Samples  of  Peas 
with  pods  varying  from  black  to  reddish  mulberry 
have  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Laxton,  who  writes 
as  follows  concerning  them  :  "  They  are  the  re- 
sult of  crossing  the  purple-podded  with  the  white- 
podded  Pea,  showing,  as  in  the  tricolor  Pelargonium 
foliage,  that  black  or  dark  purple  is  produced  by 
crimson  overlaid  on  the  green  chlorophyl  of  the 
leaf,  but  where  the  chlorophyl  is  ab.sent  red  and 
crimson  is  the  result." 

Adiantum  Pacotti.—  This  is  a  singularly 
pretty  form  of  the  common  Maiden-hair  Fern 
(A.  cuneatum).  It  has  very  small  pinna3,  arranged 
in  a  crowded  way,  so  as  to  make  the  frond  denser 
than  that  of  the  ordinary  kind.  It  is  said  to 
stand  much  better  for  button-holes  than  any 
other  Maiden-hair,  and  for  such  a  purpose  it  is 
likely  to  be  much  used.  Specimens  of  it  have 
been  sent  to  us  by  the  Hextable  Horticultural 
Company,  in  whose  nursery  at  Swanley  it  is 
grown  largely. 

Kew  BULBOt'S  PLANT. — Messrs.  F.  Horsman 
&  Co.,  Colchester,  have  sent  us  a  drawing  of  a  new 
bulbous  plant  imported  from  Columbia,  and  which 
turns  out  to  be  quite  a  new  genus,  according  to 
Mr.  Baker,  who  has  named  it  Plagiolirion  Hors- 
manni.  It  belongs  to  the  Amaryllidaceai,  and 
is  allied  to  Eucharis.  Its  leaves  are  broad,  like 
those  of  Eucharis  Candida,  and  are  produced  in 
pairs  and  threes  from  each  bulb.  The  flower-stem 
rises  erect  and  is  terminated  by  an  umbel  of  pure 
white  blossoms  about  l.J  inches  across.  Judging 
by  the  drawing,  the  plant  gives  premise  of  being 
a  valuable  addition  to  stove  and  bulbous  plants, 
and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  Messrs.  Hors- 
man have  been  successful  in  obtaining  a  good  im- 
portation of  it. 

Gardeneks'  Koyal  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion.— The  following  circular  is  about  to  be 
distributed  amongst  gardeners,  and  let  us  hope 
not  without  good  results  :  "  The  success  that  has 
attended  the  two  simultaneous  collections  for  the 
'  Pension  Augmentation  Fund '  has  determined 
the  committee  to  continue  the  same  yearly,  and 
the  collections  this  year  will  be  on  Monday,  the 
30th  inst.  The  object  of  this  collection  is  to  raise 
the  reserve  fund  to  .£20,000,  and,  that  sum  being 
secured,  then  to  increase  the  pensions  by  £i  per 
annum.  The  reserve  fund  is  now  .£16,550,  leav- 
ing the  sum  of  £3150  to  be  raised.  The  amount 
of  last  year's  collection  was  £5-11  3s.  2d.,  clear  of 
all  expenses.  The  committee  earnestly  urge  gar- 
deners, for  whose  possible  ultimate  benefit  this 
institution  was  established,  to  'put  their  shoul- 
ders to  the  wheel,'  and  assist  the  committee. 
They  should  remember  the  Institution  affords  re- 
lief in  old  age  when  '  friends  are  few,'  and  that 
although  gentlemen  and  employers  have  most 
generously  contributed  to  t'.ie  funds,  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  gardeners  to  assist  themselves.  It  is 
their  own  Society,  established  specially  to  assist 
them  and  their  widows  in  their  declining 
years  ;  and  the  committee  would  remind  those 
who  are  now  in  the  vigour  of  youth  that  among 
the  100  pensioners  now  on  the  funds,  the  majority 
have  in  their  younger  days  filled  situations  of 
trust,  but  who,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  have  been 
reduced  to  penury  and  want.  1  have  the  pleasure 
to  enclose  you  a  collecting  card,  and  the  com- 
mittee hope  you  will  do  your  utmost  to  assist  the 
cause,  and  that  you  will  take  an  opportunity  of 
bringing  the  Institution  to  the  notice  of  your  em- 
ployer.   I  again  remind  you  that  as  an  incentive 


to  increased  exertions,  it  has  been  determined — 
'  That  upon  any  collector  obtaining  the  sum  of 
£10  10s  ,  he  be  qualified,  by  such  collection,  as  a 
life  subscriber,  with  all  its  privileges,  from  the 
date  on  which  the  sum  of  j£10  10s.  was  completed  ' 
A  certificate  to  this  effect  will  be  sent  to  the  col- 
lector, signed  by  the  treasurer.  The  committee 
trust  you  will  co-operate  with  them  in  this  good 
work,  remembering  that  '  the  many  can  help  the 
few,'  and  that '  charity  is  twice  blessed  ;  it  blessetb 
him  that  gives  and  him  that  receives.' " — Edward 
R.  Cutler  (Secretary),  H,  Tavistock  Eoiv,  Covent 
Garden,  W.C. 

Bird's  nest  in  Wellingtonia. — I  may  men- 
tion that,  as  has  been  the  case  for  several  seasons, 
a  chaffinch  has  this  year  again  successfully  reared 
her  brood  in  a  Wellingtonia.  It  has  been  alleged 
that  the  branches  of  this  tree  are  unsuited  for  nest- 
building;  but  is  it  not  a  curious  circumstance  that 
this  especial  tree  has  been  a  favoured  one  for  that 
purpose  for  four  or  five  years,  and  always  by  a 
chaffinch  ?  No  other  bird  has  ever  attempted  to 
build  in  it  that  I  have  noticed. —  R.  Stevens, 
Pastmi.  [With  this  came  a  branch  of  Welling- 
tonia with  the  nest  in  Hiu.~\ 

Dion^EA  as  a  slug  trap. — Miss  Owen,  Enock- 
muUen,  Gorey,  Ireland,  sends  us  a  leaf  of  the 
Fly-trap  (Dion;ca  muscipula)  having  a  small 
slug  firmly  held  in  its  folds.  She  says:  "  Although 
we  grow  many  insectivorous  plants  out  of  doors 
under  bell-glasses,  I  never  before  remember  seeing 
a  slug  captured  by  them,  though  numerous  injects 
are  caught,  and  there  is  unhappily  no  dearth  of 
slugs.  I  OEoe  saw  a  small  spiral  shell  on  a  leaf  of 
Drosera  dichotoma." 

Flower  gardening  in  the  parks. — The  beds 
are  very  brilliant  in  the  parks  just  now.  Fine 
weather  and  copious  rains  suit  bedding  plants 
well.  The  effect  is  most  brilliant  in  some  places, 
and  would  be  beautiful  were  it  not  for  the  square- 
after-square  repetition,  which  is  the  rule.  The 
system  has  many  good  qualities,  and  it  is  only 
by  reason  of  the  inartistic  and  crude  way  in  which 
it  is  used  that  it  is  offensive.  It  is  also  objec- 
tionable, however,  in  absorbing  much  of  the 
energy  that  other  things  deserve  a  portion  of. 
Such  as  it  is,  however,  all  who  are  interested  in 
flower  gardening  should  find  an  opportunity  of 
making  the  best  of  it,  and  see  it  in  its  best  dress 
during  the  next  few  weeks. 

Lightning  destruction  at  Longleat. — 
We  have  had  some  very  heavy  weather  here  lately 
— a  succession  of  thunder-storms  day  after  day  of 
unusual  severity.  On  Sunday  afternoon  eight  Devon 
yearling  heifers  were  lying  under  a  wide-spread- 
ing, dense-headed  Beech  tree  that  stands  out  in 
the  open,  on  an  exposed  knoll,  in  a  field  belonging 
to  Longleat  Home  Farm  ;  everj'  one  of  the  heifers 
were  killed  by  a  flash  of  lightningbetween  three  and 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  No  visible  mark  of 
injury  can  be  seen  on  any  of  them,  and  strange  to 
say,  the  electric  flash  does  not  seem  to  have 
touched  the  tree ;  not  the  slightest  breakage  on 
body  or  limb  can  be  seen.  I  am  aware  that  the 
Beech  is  rarely  struck  by  lightning ;  this  case,  how- 
ever, proves  that  it  is  n®ne  the  more  safe  on  that 
account  to  shelter  under  it  during  a  thunder-storm. 
-G.  B. 


Societies. 

ROYAL  CALEDONIAN  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

This  Society  held  its  summer  exhibition  in  the 
Waverley  Market,  Edinburgh,  on  Wednesday,  July 
1 1,  and  was  a  great  success,  the  competition  in  many 
classes  being  very  strong.  Roses  were  shown  in 
great  numbers  and  in  excellent  condition.  One 
of  the  principal  features  of  the  show  was  the  table 
of  plants  arranged  for  effect,  which  made  a  very 
fine  display.  Messrs.  Ireland  &  Thomson  showed 
a  grand  group  of  plants,  containing  many  novel- 
ties, and  well-grown  and  well-coloured  examples 
of  Crotons  and  Drac^nas,  Palms,  well-flowered 
Ixias,  Dipladenias,  Heaths,  and  some  good  Orchids 
and  Pitcher  Plants.   Messrs.  Laird  &  Son  had  very 


fine  Palms,  Drarasnas,  and  Tree  Ferns,  inter- 
mixed with  flowering  plants — a  well  varied  assort- 
ment, nicely  grown  and  beautifully  arranged. 
Messrs.  Methven  &  Sons  also  showed  Palms  and 
Tree  Ferns,  and  a  miscellaneous  collection  of 
flowering  plants.  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Co.,  Waterloo 
Place,  occupied  their  old  position  with  a  group  of 
fine  foliaged  and  flowering  plants,  cut  Violas  and 
Roses.  'The  Lawson  Company  filled  one  end  of 
the  hall  with  a  choice  collection  of  coniferas  and 
hardy  trees  and  shrubs.  They  had  also  a  good 
collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  and  alpine  plants. 
From  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Mr.  Lindsay 
sent  an  interesting  collection,  containing  well- 
grown  Nepenthes,  Sarracenias,  Darlingtonias,  Dio- 
nfeas,  Cephalotus,  Droseras,  intermixed  with 
Palms  and  other  fine  foliaged  plants,  altogether  a 
fine  group.  Tables  of  plants  shown  by  gentle- 
men's gardeners  brought  two  competitors,  viz.,  Mr. 
Buchanan  and  Mr.  Paul,  two  old  rivals,  to  whom 
prizes  were  awarded  in  the  order  in  which  their 
names  stand.  Flowering  and  fine  foliaged 
plants  were  shown  by  several  exhibitors.  Of 
flowering  plants  the  best  came  from  Mr.  Pat- 
terson, Millbank.  Orchids  were  poorly  repre- 
sented, and  call  for  no  special  comment. 
Ferns  were  well  shown  both  by  gardeners  and 
amateurs.  Of  Fuchsias  there  were  some  good 
specimens.  Pelargoniums  were  poor ;  Gloxinias 
and  Lilies  were  fairly  well  shown  ;  and  of  herba- 
ceous and  alpine  plants,  always  a  good  feature  at 
this  exhibition,  several  fine  groups  were  staged. 
The  competition  for  table  plants  was  also  good. 
Cut  Roses  were  very  fine.  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson, 
Messrs.  Turner,  of  Slough,  Mr.  Bunyard,  of  Maid- 
stone, and  Messrs.  Cocker,  Aberdeen,  showed  grand 
blooms,  and  the  judges  must  have  had  a  difficulty 
in  making  the  awards.  Bouquets  were  shown  in 
quantities,  but  in  most  instances  far  too  crowded. 
Fruit  was  good  both  in  quantity  and  quality, 
Mr.  Johnson,  Glamis,  being  first  with  the  collec- 
tion as  well  as  Black  Grapes.  Melons  were  good, 
and  so  were  Strawberries,  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
and  Pines.  Vegetables  were  shown  in  quantity, 
but  call  for  no  special  comment.  I  may  add  that 
the  show  was  a  financial  success.  D. 


Liverpool  Horticultural  Association.— The  an- 
nual summer  show-  will  take  place  in  Sefton  Park  on 
August  4  and  6. 

Semi-double  Chrysanthemums  ((?.  C,  Dean's 
CourO.- The  flowers  sent  of  C.  coronarium  show  a  tendency 
to  become  double,  and  may,  later  in  the  season,  become 
finite  double.  If  seed.«  can  be  obtained  from  these  semi- 
double  flowers  the  seedlings  raised  therefrom  w  ill  probably 
be  perfectly  double. 

Mr.  W.  Pr*tt,  late  gardener  to  Lord  Hill,  at  Hawke- 
stone,  Shrewsbury,  has  been  appointed  to  a  similar  office 
at  Longleat,  the  Marquis  of  Bath's  seat  near  Warminster, 
vice  Mr.  Taylor,  who  goes  to  superintend  the  erection  and 
furnishing  of  some  large  new  vineries  for  Mr.  Alderman 
Chaffln,  late  Mayor  of  Bath.  Mr.  Chaffln  has  invented  and 
patented  a  system  of  glazing  which  he  is  about  to  put  to  a 
practical  test  on  a  lai-ge  scale. 

Names  of  plants.— TT.  Forrester.— l,  Cyrtoceras  re- 
fiexa  ;  2,  Alonsoa  incisa ;  3,  Maranta  fasciata  ;  4,  apparently 

Caladium  escultntum  ;  6,  Selaginella  apoda. H.  Brixton. 

— Species  of  Gypsophila,  but  cannot  name  without  more 

material. S.  Nisbel.—Diltsny  of  Crete  ;  Origanum  Dic- 

tamnus. C.  D.— 1,  Spiriea  salicifolia  var. ;  2,  Sparganium 

ramosum  (Bur  Keed) ;  3,  Blechnum  Spicant ;  4,  Athyrium 

fllix-fcemina  var. il.  J^.— Shrub  is  Deutzia  scabra  ;  we 

do  not  know  the  Kose Mr.  Codiett.— Stanhopea  buce- 

phalus. A.   R.   TfoZtace.  —  Lathyrus  rotundifolia. 

J.  W.  £.— Justicia  speciosa(fink);  Dendrobium  Pierardi 

(Orchid) ;  Begonia  Eichardsoni C.  M.  0.— Boykinla  aco- 

nitifolia  ;  we  do  not  recognise  the  Veronica. T.  H.  A.  H. 

— Myoporum  parvlflorum B.  B.  T.—\,  Heteroc  nttura 

roseum  ;  2,  Reineckia  camea  variegata  ;  3,  Eranthemum 

verscolor. Mr.  Lees.—  l,  Lonicera  Ledebouri;  2,  Bud- 

dleia  globosa;  3,  apparently  Begonia  metallica C.  B. 

Powell.— The  Pea  seems  to  be  I  atbyrus  Drummondi,  but 

we  cannot  name  from  bruised  flowers  only J.  W.  A. — 

1,  Euscus  aculeatus;  2,  apparently  Cratregus  Pyracantha; 

3,  Ehodiolarosea  ;4,  species  of  Eleagnus B.  L.—3,  Tunica 

Saxifraga;  others  next  week. A.  Elder.— A,  Agrostemma 

coronaria  alba  ;  B,  Geranium  eriostemon  ;  C,  B  iptisia  aus- 
tralis. A.  C— 1,  Nephrolepis  exaltata. 
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'This  13  an  Art 
WMch  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather :  but 
The  am  itself  la  nature."— Sftaiespeare. 


ENGLISH  PLANT  NAMES. 
I  HAVE  read  with  interest  articles  that  have  at 
various  times  appeared  in  your  pages  encouraging 
the  use  of  English  plant  names,  and  always  with 
a  certain  amount  of  surprise  the  arguments  of 
those  who  contend  that  such  names  are  unneces- 
sary and  even  objectionable,  and  that  the  botani- 
cal names  only  should  be  used.  One  very  simple 
view  of  the  subject  has  been  apparently  over- 
looked, perhaps  from  its  very  simplicity.  Why 
should  plants  and  flowers  be  the  only  things  that 
■we  are  to  have  no  means  of  speaking  of  in  our 
own  language  ?  The  utility  and  necessity  of  the 
botanical  names  no  one  denies — a  noble  and  simple 
invention,  a  "lingua  franca"  for  the  learned  of 
all  nations,  though  grievously  overburdened  with 
synonyms  and  masses  of  cumbersome  "  uncrystal- 
lised"  matter.  But  why  must  people  who  love 
flowers  know  them  by  these  names  only — names 
that  to  many  of  them  convey  no  sort  of  meaning — 
for  all  people  who  cultivate  or  enjoy  flowers  have 
not  such  a  knowledge  of  the  dead  languages  as  to 
make  the  names  intelligible  ?  and  why  in  any  case 
speak  in  a  dead  language  only  of  things  so 
essentially  living  and  affecting  our  daily  use  and 
happiness?  Why  should  a  piece  of  pedantic 
tyranny  be  imposed  on  us  in  this  matter, 
and  this  only  ?  Animals,  birds,  and  insects 
also  have  their  necessary  scientific  names, 
but  no  one  reproves  us  for  talking  of  a  horse,  or  a 
sparrow,  or  a  dragon  fl}'.  Diseases  have  their 
universal  names  derived  from  Latin  and  Greek, 
used  in  scientific  treatises  and  among  members  of 
the  medical  profession ;  and  yet  we  commonly 
talk  of  gout,  and  small-pox,  and  scarlet  fever. 
The  bones  and  muscles  of  our  bodies  are  all  known 
in  anatomy  by  such  technical  names ;  and  yet  in 
our  every-day  talk  we  may  speak  of  rib,  thigh- 
bone, and  shoulder-blade.  Why,  then,  should 
flowers  only,  of  ail  the  subjects  that  need  a 
common  language  for  purposes  of  classification 
and  scientific  research,  have  their  purely  technical 
appellations  imposed  on  us,  to  the  exclusion  of 
such  simple  words  in  our  own  language  as  we  use 
in  other  absolutely  analogous  cases  ? 

Surely  the  necessity  of  English  names  is  abun- 
dantly proved  by  their  existence  and  natural 
growth.  As  a  plant,  or  the  use  of  any  part  of  it, 
becomes  fainiliar,  the  need  of  a  familiar  name  is 
felt.  With  very  few  exceptions,  those  that  -we  use 
for  food  have  English  names ;  and  I  think  that 
even  the  most  determined  advocates  for  the 
use  of  scientific  names  only  would  hardly  use 
them  in  common  talk  instead  of  the  popular 
ones.  No  one  asks  at  table  for  Solanum 
tuberosum  or  for  Brassica  oleracea,  or  would 
think  of  eating  Pyrus  pie  or  Grossularia  fool.  No 
one  seeing  a  child  with  a  handful  of  Groundsel 
and  Chickweed  would  expect  it  to  say  it  had  been 
getting  Senecio  vulgaris  and  Stellaria  media  for 
~  the  Oarduelis  canaria.  Such  things  sound  like 
inconceivable  absurdities,  and  yet,  if  they  are  con- 
sistent, it  is  what  those  who  advise  the  use  of 
scientific  names  only  would  lead  us  to  expect. 
They  would,  perhaps,  say  of  course  use  English 
natnes   foT    suth  purposes,  but   not  for   garden 


plants.  Where,  then,  should  we  draw  the  line  7 
Between  Groundsel  and  Ragwort  /  How  is  this 
subtle  frontier  to  be  determined,  for  it  would  have 
to  exist  in  every  family  of  plants  that  had  any 
well-known  members  ? 

Then,  supposing  for  a  moment  we  were  allowed 
no  English  plant  names,  where  would  be  our 
poets  ?  Think  if  Milton  had  had  no  alternative 
■but  to  write — 

Meadows  trim  with  Bellis  pied  ; 
or  in  his  picture  of  the  rustic  window 

Through  the  Sweet  Brier  or  the  Vine, 
Or  the  twisted  Eglantine, 
what  could  he  have  made  of  such  mouthfuls  as 
Eosa    rubiginosa,  Vitis    vinifera,    and   Lonicera 
Periclj'menum  ?    And  again. 

And  every  sliepherd  tells  his  tale 
Under  the  Hawthorn  in  the  dale, 

how  would  he  here  have  managed  Crataegus  Oxya- 
cantha  ?  These  examples  rapidly  follow  one 
another  in  perhaps  the  best  known  poem  in  our 
language,  and  show  in  this  one  department  of 
literature  how  absolute  is  the  need  of  English 
names. 

Does  it  not  come  to  this,  that  both  kinds  of 
names  are  necessary,  each  for  its  proper  purpose  ; 
the  scientific  name  for  classification,  for  study, 
for  international  research  and  correspondence,  for 
business,  for  all  rather  dry  and  hard  purposes  ; 
but  for  daily  life  among  flowers,  in  poetry  and 
popular  books,  for  common  use  among  the  many 
people  whose  enjoyment  of  flowers  does  not 
approach  any  scientific  purpose,  the  familiar 
names  in  our  own  tongue  ?  Let  me  ask  our  learned 
men,  who  possess  the  dead  languages,  and,  there- 
fore, do  not  feel  the  need  of  the  simpler  means  of 
expression,  to  descend  in  imagination  to  the  level 
of  those  to  whom  Day  Lily  has  a  distinct  mean- 
ing, while  Hemerocallis  is  a  jumble  of  senseless 
syllables.  Let  them  think  how  absurd  it  would 
be  if  some  arbitrary  tyranny  obliged  us  to  call 
other  things  of  common  utility  or  enjoyment  by 
long  Latin  names. 

Taking  at  random  a  few  familiar  objects,suppose 
one  had  to  call  a  hammer  Marcuhis  clavigerens,  a 
saucepan  Cacahxis  ciiosvj>j>editans,  a  comfortable 
arm-chair  Sella  gratissima,  or  a  well-worn  book 
LilieUa  aurecanina  !  would  there  not  be  reason 
for  rebellion  ?  Why  a  flower  and  not  a  book  ? 
Why  a  flower  and  not  any  other  thing  that  we 
have  common  occasion  to  speak  of  ?  Why  are 
plants,  and  plants  only,  to  be  banished  to  this 
philological  limbo,  a  place  of  weariness  and  life- 
lessness,  that  those  who  love  flowers  for  their 
beauty's  sake  do  not  care  to  have  to  explore  in 
order  to  find  names  by  which  to  know  their 
treasures.  Will  not  our  kindly  savants  rather 
help  us  to  the  supply  of  the  living  want  and  give 
us  well-made  English  names  in  place  of  the  per- 
haps ill- constructed  ones  that  we  should  find  for 
ourselves  1  Cr- 

The  old  Rose  Celeste  grows  herewith  a  wild 
vigour  that  is  very  pleasant  to  see.  Its  shoots  run 
along  underground,  and  crop  up  unexpectedly  in 
the  heart  of  some  foliage  plant  not  far  distant,  or 
ramble  on  to  force  their  way  through  the  Box 
edging,  or  even  pierce  the  gravel  walk.  These 
suckers,  if  left  alone,  blossom  the  following  year, 
but  they  generally  push  up  so  inconsiderately  as 
regards  their  neighbours  that  they  have  to  be  cut 
away.  The  vitality  of  this  Rose  is  very  notice- 
able. It  is  quite  heedless  of  the  hardest  frosts  or 
cruellest  winds,  and  is  unvisited  by  any  blight  or 
insect.  Equally  careless  is  it  of  sunshine  or  shade, 


and  seems  likewise  indifferent  as  to  soil.  Indeed, 
it  would  appear  as  if  the  ills  of  life  had  little 
power  over  this  celestial  Rose,  whose  very  fra- 
grance breathes  of  a  better  world.  But  of  all 
times  to  see  it  is  just  after  a  summer  shower,  when 
the  blue-grey  of  the  leaves  with  some  special  re- 
fractive power  transform,  as  it  were,  the  rain- 
drops into  frosted  silver,  from  which  veil  of 
enchantment  look  out  the  buds  of  exquisite 
promise  ;  for  it  is  in  the  buds  that  the  great  charm 
of  this  Rose  lies  ;  their  tender  grace  and  inner 
depth  of  rosiness  give  such  delicious  expectancy 
— suggest  so  much  that  rests  concealed. — L.  L. 


CARNATIONS  AND  FLORISTS. 
In  relation  to  the  question  recently  raised  in  our 
columns,  we  had  a  look  at  the  show  of  the  Carna- 
tion Society  at  Kensington  the  other  day  to  see 
the  result  of  the  labours  of  the  Society.  While  we 
should  be  sorry  to  reflect  in  any  way  on  the  work 
of  a  worthy  and  enthusiastic  class,  we  hold  our 
right  clear  to  discuss  this  and  all  similar  matters 
in  the  public  interest — more  than  that,  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Society  itself. 

The  flrst  thing  that  struck  us  at  the  show  after 
the  beauty  of  the  individual  blooms  was  that  the 
beauty  of  the  Carnation  as  a  plant  and  as  a  cut 
flower  was  not  to  be  seen  there.  And  here,  above 
all  places,  we  have  to  argue  that  these  are  im- 
portant omissions  I  The  florist  has  always  so  dearly 
loved  the  bright  flower,  that  he  has  room  for 
nothing  more  — buds,  half-opened  bursting 
blossoms,  the  good  foliage  of  many  kinds, 
the  pleasant  colour  of  the  plant,  and  the  fine  form 
and  lines  of  the  stem  as  it  breaks  into  bud  and 
branch.  No  one  desires  to  damp  the  enthusiasm 
of  florists  as  regards  their  flowers — beautiful 
in  colour  and  marking ;  but  we  may  perhaps  ask 
that  other  things  also  may  be  taken  into  account 
— things  equally  important  from  several  points  of 
view;  the  gardener's,  the  artist's,  the  ordinary 
human  lover  of  flowers  who  grows  them  to  grace 
his  house  or  table.  Look  at  the  beauty  of  a  smal 
group  of  say  seven  or  eight  good  plants  of  a  Clove 
or  stout  border  Carnation,  and  consider  the  ele- 
ments, so  to  say,  of  which  it  is  made  up.  It  hardly 
needs  saying  that  the  flowers  alone  do  not  half 
make  the  picture— sea-green  leaves,  stems,  bursting 
buds,  and  the  graceful  carriage  of  bud  and  blossom 
have  all  to  do  with  it. 

Why  should  they  not  be  seen,  so  far  as  possible, 
in  the  show  of  a  society  devoted  expressly  to  the 
Carnation?  Consider  the  responsibilities  of  a 
body  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  a  flower  who 
do  so  little  to  let  the  plant  be  seen  in  its  natural 
form  and  with  its  native  grace.  If  the  show  were 
that  of  a  body  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing single  blooms  of  plants  only,  one  could  under- 
stand the  omission  ;  but  a  specially  organised  Car- 
nation and  Picotee  society  only  showing  fully  ex- 
panded blooms  is  not  quite'fair  to  the  plants  of  its 
adoption.  It  is  as  if,  at  a  baby  or  "beauty"  show, 
only  heads  were  shown. 

Even  Messrs.  Veitch,  who  went  to  the  show,  not 
so  much  as  growers  of  florists'  Carnations  as  those 
for  the  border,  cut  single  pips  off  and  stuck  them 
on  cardboard,  and  made  no  attempt  whatever  to 
show  the  border  kinds  as  they  grow.  It  need 
scarcely  be  said  that  no  owner  of  a  garden  would 
ever  tolerate  flowers  being  so  cut  for  house  de- 
coration. People  cut  their  Carnations  as  they  do 
their  other  flowers,  with  a  fair  amount  of  stem 
and  bud,  and  when  thus  cut  they  often  form  a 
pretty  picture  in  a  house.    Surely  the  least  that 
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growers  of  the  Cloves  and  border  kinds  should  do 
would  be  to  place  a  few  handf uls  of  flowers  and 
buds  as  they  are  cut  in  some  simple  vases  ! 

A  slight  sign  of  progress  was  evident  in  the 
taking  ofl:  of  the  paper  collars  from  the  blooms  of 
a  few  of  the  Carnations  in  pots  that  were  sent. 
We  like  the  flowers  as  they  are  shown ;  we  only 
ask  for  more  of  the  beauty  of  the  plant  and  more 
of  the  kinds.  Border  Carnations  should  be  shown 
both  mixed  and  the  finer  ones  in  their  separate 
colours.  There  should  be  prizes  specially  for  Carna- 
tions as  ladies  place  them  in  their  rooms.  In  this  way 
they  should  be  seen  both  mixed  and,  still  more 
important,  each  kind,  white  or  crimson,  or,  as 
the  case  may  be,  in  a  vase  to  itself.  It  will 
hardly  be  credited  that  there  was  no  class  for 
the  beautiful  Cloves  or  for  border  Carnations.  We 
feel  sure  that  useful  as  the  labours  of  florists 
have  been  in  the  past,  they  might  be  much  more  so 
in  the  future.  All  that  is  wanted  is  a  more  com- 
prehensive plan  on  their  part,  so  as  to  include  the 
full  beauty  of  the  various  races  of  Carnations  and 
a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  way  they  can 
help  to  make  these  plants  better  known  is  to  let 
people  see  their  splendid  qualities  for  flower  gar- 
den and  house  decoration— as  far  as  possible  at  a 
flower  show. 

NOTES  FROM  EECKFIELD. 

Mulching  versus  watebihg.— As  gardeners, 
we  are  always  at  school  ;  some  are  apt  scholars, 
and  others  are  "  noodles,"  and  in  respect  of  the 
subject  in  hand  I  must  own  that  for  a  long  time 
I  belonged  to  this  last  category,  for  I  could  not, 
or  else  would  not,  believe  (hat  mulching  was 
superior  to  watering,  but  in  spite  of  myself  the 
lesson  at  length  came  home  to  me,  and  this  season 
IS  demonstrated  to  the  full.  For  many  years  I 
have  botli  practised  and  preached  about  the  im- 
portance of  mulching  for  shrubs,  kitchen  garden 
crops,  Vme  and  other  fruit  trees,  forgetting  that 
what  was  profitable  for  free  feeders  would, 
in  a  small  way,  be  equally  beneficial  to 
plants  of  an  opposite  nature— a  lesson  simple 
eaough  to  learn,  one  thinks,  after  it  has 
been  learnt.  For  several  years  past  sundry  small 
pla,nts  in  the  flower  garden  failed  to  grow  as 
swiftly  as  we  wished  ;  notably  so  Alternantheras, 
Coleus,  and  other  tender  kinds,  and  also  some 
hardy  sorts,  Sedum  acre  elegans  being  among  the 
number ;  and,  believing  them  to  be  dry,  frequent 
waterings  were  had  recourse  to,  but  with  indif- 
ferent results.  Last  year  as  soon  as  planted  some 
of  the  before-named  plants  were  mulched  with 
Cocoa  fibre,  and  seldom  watered,  and  they  did  re- 
markably well.  This  year  all  have  had  this 
mulching,  and  have  not  been  watered  more  than 
half  a  dozen  times  (the  season  here  has  been  dry) 
and  yet  the  growth  is  perfect.  The  lesson  has 
been  a  hard  one,  but  the  rewards  of  satisfactory 
growth  and  lessened  toil  are  excellent  set-offs. 

Clearing  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas  of 
SEED-PODS,  &c.— It  is  an  old  saying,  and  a  true 
one,  "  that  each  season  of  the  year  brings  abund- 
ance of  work  to  the  gardener."  At  this  season  it 
ought  to  be  "  more  than  abundance,"  for  it  is  a 
constant  battle— with  myself  at  any  rate— be- 
tween kitchen  garden,  and  shrubs,  flower  garden 
and  fruit  trees,  that  is  as  to  which  department 
shall  have  first  attention.  The  contention  just  now 
has  ended  in  favour  of  shrubs,  as  against  fruit 
trees,  that  need  their  final  summer  trim  up  and 
new  shoots  laid  in  to  the  walls,  but  which  for  the 
present  must  wait  till  we  have  picked  ofe  the 
seed-pods  from  the  best  varieties  of  Rhodo- 
dendrons and  Azaleas,  more  especially  from  those 
plants  that  have  the  largest  space  to  fill,  or  that 
must  present  a  "  dressy  "  appearance  ;  the  latter 
reason  IS  of  comparatively  little  moment,  but  if 
the  fullest  amount  of  growth  be  desired,  remove 
the  seed-pods  at  once,  and  do  not  fail  to  examine 
the  base  of  the  plants  to  destroy  the  stock  shoots, 
scores  of  good  varieties  of  Rhododendrons  being 


annually  ruined  by  neglect  of  this  simple  pre- 
caution. Plants  that  are  encroaching  on  walks, 
and  that  must  be  cut  back,  ought  not  to  be  clipped 
with  shears,  but  should  be  "  knifed  "  in,  that  the 
inner  shoots  may  be  left  intact.  In  large  wood- 
land clumps  much  harm  is  sometimes  done  by 
allowing  the  plants  to  be  overrun  with  Bracken  ; 
a  rip-hook  is  the  handiest  implement  with  which 
to  clear  them. 

Bedding  Violas.— The  notion  that  these  will 
not  do  well  in  the  south  is  a  mistaken  one  ;  of 
course  certain  kinds  do  better  than  others.  The 
cornuta  section  always  does  well ;  Blue  Bell  never 
fails,  and  this  last  has  now  got  a  formidable 
rival  in  True  Blue ;  it  does  not  grow  so  compactly, 
but  with  a  little  additional  pegging  it  is  more 
effective  than  Blue  Bell ;  being  both  a  better 
shaped  flower  and  a  deeper  self-blue,  it  is  likely 
to  become  a  favourite.  Mrs.  Gray,  a  creamy  white 
variety,  is  as  floriferous  as  it  is  possible  for  any 
plant  to  be,  and  has  every  other  quality  to  insure 
its  becoming  a  favourite.  We  have  it  as  an  under- 
growth for  pink  Pelargoniums  and  dark  Fuchsias, 
and  the  mixture  is  most  pleasing. 

CunrsANTHEMUM  SEGETUM.— If  the  rage  for 
single  flowers  continues  we  shall  soon  have  to 
hunt  up  and  cultivate  more  weeds  ;  however,  I  am 
not  going  to  disparage  this  last  comer,  for  it  is 
very  beautiful  and  grows  anyhow  and  flowers 
abundantly.  It  got  too  large  for  the  position  as- 
signed it,  and  so  we  have  pegged  it  down,  and  it 
is  now  branching  out  in  all  directions.  For  large 
borders  that  have  to  be  filled  quickly  with  few 
plants,  this  should  be  one  of  the  kinds  used.  It 
would  make  a  grand  plant  for  undergrowth  to 
Kicinus  Gibsoni,  its  deep  yellow  flowers  contrast- 
ing splendidly  with  the  deep  brown  foliage  of  the 
Eicinus.  W.  Wildsmith. 


NOTES   OP  THE  WEEK. 

The  Bradford  Mock  recreation  ground, 
comprising  1.3  acres,  is  being  laid  out,  and  will  be 
opened  in  August.  It  is  being  walled  in,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  lodge  and  entrance-gate.  The 
draining  and  laying  out  have  been  undertaken  by 
Mr.  L.  Kershaw,  of  Brighouse. 

The  heavy  rain  and  stohms  of  the  past 
week  have  had  a  very  bad  effect  on  the  bedding 
plants  in  the  parks,  and,  no  doubt,  elsewhere. 
The  plants  used,  for  the  most  part,  are  children 
of  the  sun,  and  do  not  get  on  at  all  well  in  our 
wet  summers.  Hardy  plants,  on  the  contrary,  are 
often  benefited  by  such  weather. 

The  art  of  reporting.— The  following  is 
from  the  Times  of  Wednesday  :  "  The  Carnation 
Society  (of  which  the  president  is  Mr.  J.  T.  D. 
Llewellyn,  of  Swansea)  was  established  to  en- 
courage the  good  and  varied  growth  of  a  family 
of  plants  which,  even  without  the  aid  of  artificial 
cross-fertilisation,  form  many  beautiful  and  fra- 
grant varieties  under  the  name  of  Pinks,  Corn- 
cockles, Cloves,  Sweet  Williams,  &c.  Parkinson,  in 
his  '  Paradise  '  (A.  D.  1629),  speaks  also  nf  Sweet 
Johns  and  Gilloflowers,  '  both  single  and  double, 
both  white,  red,  and  spotted.' " 

Gardens  for  the  poor.— The  following  letter 
has  appeared  in  the  morning  papers :  The  trustees 
of  the  disused  burial-ground  of  St.  George's, 
Bloomsbury,  are  willing  to  hand  it  over  in  per- 
petuity to  St.  Pancras  Vestry.  The  vestry  will 
maintain  it,  provide  caretakers,  and  open  it  to  the 
public  so  soon  as  it  shall  have  been  put  in  order 
and  laid  out  as  a  garden.  The  Kyrle  Society  has 
just  obtained  a  faculty  which  enables  this  to  be 
done,  but  funds  are  needed  for  the  laying  out. 
The  sooner  these  closed  wildernesses  of  church- 
yards are  set  in  order,  handed  over  to  the  local 
authorities,  and  opened  to  the  public,  the  better. 
Hidden  by  walls,  covered  with  rubbish,  closed  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  stifling  courts  in  their 
neighbourhood,  if  they  are  not  soon  rescued  for 
those  who  live  near  them,  they  may  become  the 
prey  of  the  commercial  speculator  or  the  railway 
company.  We  are  most  of  us  now  planning  where 
we  will  go  for  the  summer  holidays.  If  there  are  any 


who  wish  to  leave  behind  them  a  gift  which  shall 
help  to  provide  quiet,  space,  green  Grass,  trees, 
and  fresh  air  for  those  to  whom  successive  years 
bring  no  visits  to  mountain  or  sea,  will  they  send 
donations  for  this  garden  ?  There  are  other 
gardens  in  Bethnal  Green  and  Deptford  likely  to 
be  soon  ready  to  be  laid  out.— Octavia  Hill 
(Treasurer  of  the  Kyrle  Society),  14,  Notlingham 
Place,  W. 

Greenhouse,  stove,  and  fine -leaved 
plants. — Mr.  Thomas  IJaines  is  now  engaged 
on  what  will  be,  we  believe,  the  most  complete 
and  trustworthy  work  on  this  subject  that  has 
been  written.  Many  young  gardeners  will  be 
glad  to  hear  this,  as  Mr.  Baines'  knowledge  and 
experience  on  this  subject  are  quite  exceptional. 
Propagation,  as  well  as  cultivation,  will  be  fully 
treated  of.  It  will  be  published  as  a  clearly- 
printed  octavo  volume,  and  will  probably  form 
one  of  a  series  of  standard  volumes  on  gardening. 

The  evening  pete  in  the  Horticultural  Gar- 
dens at  Chiswick,  on  Thursday  evening  last,  was 
a  pleasant  gathering,  the  weather  being  favour- 
able, and  the  gardens  looking  at  their  best— in  full 
summer  dress.  They  were  brilliantly  illuminated, 
the  trees  being  lit  up  by  myriads  of  lamps— a 
pretty  sight.  Under  the  artificial  light  the  varied 
tints  of  the  flowers  were  singularly  beautiful,  par- 
ticularly the  Night-flowering  Tobacco  (Nicotiana 
aflinis),  of  which  there  was  a  large  mass  of  plants 
furnished  with  a  profusion  of  its  snow-white 
blooms  expanded,  and  which  emitted  a  delicious 
perfume. 

Clove  carnations  in  public  gardens  are 
numerous  and  very  well  grown  in  the  gardens  on 
the  Thames  Embankment.  They  have  been  hand- 
some of  late,  although  much  is  done  to  mar  them 
by  staking  them  so  badly,  the  stout  stakes  being 
6  inches  or  9  inches  above  the  flowers.  They  are  also 
scattered  about  in  the  usual  promiscuous  way,  so 
that  they  give  not  nearly  so  good  an  effect  as  if 
they  were  "held  together  "in  one  or  more  parts 
of  the  grounds.  Sufficiently  near  for  the  eye  to 
enjoy  them  they  ought  also  to  be,  and  where  even 
their  fragrance  might  be  felt.  As  it  is,  they  are 
often  scattered  far  away  from  the  walk.  The 
question  of  the  position  for  plants  in  relation  to 
the  eye,  and  various  other  matters,  is  one  that 
deserves  more  attention  from  gardeners. 

The  fruit  crops,  reports  of  which  (thanks  to 
our  correspondents)  we  publish  in  another  column, 
are  this  year,  with  a  few  exceptions,  more  satis- 
factory than  they  have  been  for  years  past. 
Apples  are  everywhere  abundant.  True,  many  are 
said  to  have  dropped  ;  but  the  trees  still  carry  as 
heavy  a  crop  as  they  can  well  bring  to  perfection. 
Pears  are  not  so  plentiful  as  Apples  ;  still  there  is 
a  fairly  good  crop,  especially  of  some  of  the  finer 
kinds  on  walls.  Plums,  even  the  Victoria,  the  best 
of  all  as  regards  crop-bearing,  are  a  complete 
failure,  a  statement  which  also  applies  to  Dam- 
sons, that  good  kind,  the  Farleigh  variety,  being 
equally  as  fruitless  as  the  common  Damson. 
Apricots,  too,  are  comparatively  a  failure,  both 
these  and  Plums  being  in  bloom  when  the 
weather  was  so  severe  in  March.  Cherries 
have  been  tolerably  plentiful  and  excellent  in 
quality,  especially  the  Bigarreau  varieties  and 
Morellos,  though  in  many  places  the  latter  are  a 
thin  crop.  Peaches  on  open  walls  in  many  places 
are  a  good  crop— the  "crop  of  the  season,"  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Fish,  who  writes  from  East  Anglia. 
Both  Peaches  and  Nectarines  flower  a  little  later 
than  Apricots,  and  therefore  sustained  less  injury 
from  the  bitter  weather  which  we  had  in  spring. 
All  bush  fruits  have  matured  heavy  crops.  Straw- 
berries have  been  unusually  abundant  and  large 
in  size,  but  deficient  in  flavour  through  want  of 
bright  sunshine.  Walnuts  are  nearly  everywhere 
fairly  good  crops,  but  otl  er  nuts  are  nearly  a 
failure.  In  all  quarters  fruit  trees  are  stated  to  be 
unusually  clean  and  healthy  with  the  exception 
of  Apricots,  which  have  not  yet  fully  recovered 
from  injuries  received  during  the  two  or  three 
hard  winters  which  we  had  some  little  time  ago. 
The  Welsh,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  together  with  a  few 
supplementary  English,  reports  will  appear  in  our 
next  issue. 
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Flower  Garden. 

WHITE  LILY  OF  THE  INCAS. 

(ALSTECEMERIA    PELEGRINA   ALBA.) 

The  value  of  Alstrcemerias  in  the  garden  is  well 
known  to  those  who  have  good  collections  of 
hardy  plants,  but  it  is  surprising  to  find    how 


cut,  which  represents  the  white  form  of  it,  and 
they  vary  a  good  deal  in  colour  from  a  deep  flesh 
tint  to  a  pure  white,  the  latter  being  extremely 
beautiful.  It  is  one  of  the  dwarf  growers  and  not 
at  all  difficult  to  cultivate,  according  to  Mr.  Kings- 
mill,  who  grows  it  well, and  from  a  plant  in  whose 
garden  at  Eastcott  our  illustration  was  prepared. 
Concerning  the  culture  of  it,  Mr.  Kingsmill,  who 


White  Lily  of  the  Incae  {AUtrcemeria  Pelegrina  alha).    Drawn  at  Eastcott,  Pinner,  in  June  last. 


comparatively  little  grown  is  A.  aurantiaca,  which, 
without  question,  is  among  the  very  finest  hardy 
flowers  that  now  enrich  our  gardens.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best  of  the  Alstroemerias  for  general 
cultivation,  but  we  should  like  to  direct  attention 
to  another  fine  species  whose  beauty  Is  of  another 
character.  This  plant  is  A.  Pelegrina,  or  the  Lily 
of  the  Incas,  as  it  is  popularly  called,  which  in- 
habits Chili  and  Peru.  The  flowers  of  this  species 
are  larger  than  those  of  the  other  cultivated 
kinds,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  wood- 


grows  it  admirably  in  pots,  writes  :  "  The  culture 
of  this  plant  is  of  the  simplest.  Sandy  loam 
seems  to  suit  it  well.  The  pot  should  be  very  well 
drained,  as,  like  all  Alstroemerias,  any  disturbance 
of  the  root  growth  must  be  avoided,  and  the  plant 
seems  to  thrive  best  when  left  alone,  or  repotted 
only  every  third  year  or  so.  After  the  growth  has 
all  died  down  the  plant  will  do  best  if  kept  fairly 
dry  in  a  frame  from  which  frost  is  excluded.  Heat 
must  be  avoided,  as  it  leads  only  to  a  premature 
and  weak  growth ;  in  fact,  the  lights  are  best  off 


altogether  after  growth  commences  and  frosts  are 
over.  This  Alstroemeria  has  the  additional  ad- 
vantage of  being  very  dwarf,  rarely  exceeding 
8  inches  to  10  inches  in  height.  Fresh  seed  ger- 
minates very  quickly,  and  with  care  might  flower 
the  second  year  from  time  of  sowing."  Other  ex- 
cellent Alstroemerias  worthy  of  culture  are  the 
varieties  of  A.  pulchella,  Ligtu,  and  haemantha, 
all  of  which  require  much  the  same  treatment  as 
A.  Pelegrina.  A.  aurantiaca  is  a  strong  grower  in 
good  light  soils,  and  requires  no  attention  what- 
ever, save  that  of  keeping  it  within  bounds. 


EXHIBITING  ALPINE  FLOWERS. 

My  experience  does  not  altogether  agree  with 
that  of  Mr.  Brockbank  as  to  how  alpine  and  hardy 
plants  should  be  exhibited.  Speaking  of  forcing 
Auriculas,  he  says  that  the  rules  enforce  that 
there  shall  be  no  artificial  supports,  and  adds  that 
the  same  rule  should  hold  good  in  the  case  of 
alpine  and  hardy  plants.  Where  staking  and  arti- 
ficial training  can  be  dispensed  with,  no  matter 
what  the  class  of  plants  may  be,  so  much  the 
better ;  but  plants  intended  for  exhibition  pur- 
poses are  surely  improved  by  some  kind  of  sup- 
port, unless  it  be  the  dwarfer  alpines,  which,  I 
presume,  no  one  would  think  of  staking.  Where 
hardy  plants  are  grown  for  exhibition  purposes, 
and  have  to  travel,  say,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  to  that  of  Manchester,  staking  as  a  pre- 
cautionary measure  is,  in  the  case  of  plants  2  feet 
high  and  upwards,  a  necessity  in  order  to  ensure 
their  safe  transition,  eg.,  Peeonia  tenuifolia  fl.-pl. 
and  Cypripedium  spectabile.  The  former,  owing 
to  its  massive  heads  of  bloom,  and  the  latter, 
owing  to  its  stems  being  somewhat  delicate,  can- 
not be  considered  safe  unless  supported,  while 
other  taller  subjects  may  be  made  to  travel  safely 
by  simply  tying  a  sheet  of  paper  around  them, 
secured  to  a  stake  previously  inserted  in  the  soil. 

FOECING. — Where  this  is  carried  to  extremes, 
and  the  plants  are  staged  in  a  colourless  and  almost 
unrecognisable  condition,  a  circumstance  due 
to  indiscreet  management,  then  I  say  by  all 
means  avoid  it ;  but  where  the  colour  is  retained, 
and  the  plants,  by  proper  management,  in  no  way 
impaired  in  consequence,  then  I  say  adopt  it. 
Amateurs  are  not  troubled  so  much  as  nurserymen 
as  regards  this  matter;  the  amateur  has  only 
to  muster  thirty-six,  while  the  nurseryman  has  to 
find  eighty  plants.  It  is  true  they  may  be  in  or 
out  of  flower,  but  we  all  know  that  plants  in  flower 
take  precedence.  Mr.  Brockbank  remarks  that 
there  are  plenty  of  suitable  plants  for  all  seasons 
that  need  no  forcing ;  that  may  be  for  the  amateur, 
provided  his  collection  is  a  good  one,  but  not  so 
the  nurseryman.  I  can  assure  Mr.  Brockbank  that 
it  is  by  no  means  an  easy,  but  a  very  difficult  task 
to  select  eighty  specimens  for  any  one  given 
season  of  the  year  to  be  in  presentable  condition. 
When  growing  for  exhibition  I  used  to  pot  120 
specimens,  seemingly  a  good  margin  from  which 
to  select  the  required  eighty,  but  I  have  more  than 
once  been  driven  to  my  wits'  end  when  the  show 
time  arrived.  Duplicates  were  potted  in  some  in- 
stances, though  I  always  endeavoured  to  make 
the  selection  as  varied  as  possible.  Now  I  would 
like  to  ask  Mr.  Brockbank  whether  any  exhibitor 
would  exclude  say  half  a  dozen  of  his  best  speci- 
mens from  an  exhibition  of  such  importance  as 
that  held  at  Manchester  simply  because  a  little 
artificial  heat  was  required  to  bring  them  to  per- 
fection, and  which  would  not  have  been  requisite 
had  the  season  been  more  favourable  ?  Again, 
while  there  is  nothing  wrong  in  forcing  a  hardy 
plant,  there  is  something  gained  by  knowing 

What  haedy  plants  mat  be  foecbd  with 
advantage,  together  with  the  additional  advantage 
of  placing  before  the  public  something  more  than 
what  they  may  have  in  flower  at  home.  Forcing 
hardy  plants  so  as  to  render  them  useful  subjects 
for  decorative  purposes  is  practically  a  point 
gained.  In  order  to  effect  this  successfully  the 
plants  should  always  be  well  established  in  their 
pots,  and  well  protected  from  frost.    Having  had 
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a  fair  season  of  rest,  they  may  be  introduced  to 
a  cool  greenhouse  where  they  will  receive  plenty 
of  light  and  air,  at  all  times  indispensable.  When 
growth  has  fairly  commenced  and  they  show  signs 
of  flowering,  water  freely  with  liquid  manure.  If 
required  for  any  fixed  time,  they  may  be  removed 
to  a  higher  or  lower  temperature  as  the  case  re- 
quu-es.  Keep  them  at  all  times  close  to  the  glass'; 
the  frequent  use  of  the  syringe  will  assist  the 
development  of  the  flower  buds.  Where  the  sub- 
jects forced  have  highly  coloured  flowers,  remove 
them  into  the  open  air  on  all  warm,  sunny  days. 
This  will  not  only  materially  assist  in  hardening 
the  plants,  but  will  enable  the  flowers  to  retain 
their  natural  brilliancy ;  and  when  the  flowering 
period  is  of  considerable  extent,  it  is  advis- 
able to  force  the  plants  sufliciently  early  to 
allow  the  blooms  to  open  gradually  in  a  cooler 
temperature ;  by  adopting  these  precautions  I 
have  had  such  plants  as  Spirasa  palmata  early  in 
May  with  heads  of  flowers  equalling  in  brilliancy 
those  produced  at  its  natural  flowering  season.  Is 
not  this,  then,  an  advantage  ?  and  are  its  blossoms 
less  welcome  in  May  (and  they  may  be  had  even 
earlier  than  that)  than  in  July  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact, 
too,  that  the  value  of  some  of  our  hardy  plants 
is  made  three-fold  by  their  submitting  to  be 
forced  ? — for  instance,  Lily  of  the  Valley  and 
Spira;a  japonica,  and,  besides  these,  such  plants 
as  Hemerocallis  flava,  Anthericums,  Trilliums, 
Orchis  foliosa.  Iris  germanica  and  its  varieties, 
several  species  of  hardy  Cypripediums,  Achillea 
umbellata.  Anemone  fulgens,  Saxifraga  pyrami- 
dalis  and  allied  kinds,  to  which  may  be  added 
many  more,  may  all  be  forced  readily.  One  thing 
is  almost  always  adhered  to  in  exhibiting  hardy 
plants,  and  which  is  certainly  wrong,  that  is  tlie 
lifting  of  huge  ungainly  plants  from  the  open 
ground,  and  dropping  them  into  pots  a  day  or  so 
previous  to  their  being  shown,  a  practice  in- 
jurious to  the  plants  themselves,  and  which  at 
the  same  time  invariably  causes  them  to  present  a 
dilapidated  condition  at  exliibitions. 

E.  Jenkins. 


FLOWERS  OF  SUMMEK. 

Amongst  biennial  plants  Eryngium  giganteum  is 
one  of  the  most  distinct  and  handsome  now  in 
flower.  Dahlia  glabrata,  which  sows  itself  here 
(as  does  the  Eryngium),  is  also  very  pretty,  though 
more  apt  to  smother  dwarfer  plants  if  perchance 
it  gains  a  footing  too  near  them.  Another  good 
hardy  plant,  which  requires  room  to  spread  itself, 
is  Coronilla  varia,  a  most  profuse  bloomer,  having 
clusters  of  pale  lilac  or  white  flowers.  Sweet 
Williams  of  a  good  dark  strain  are  now  gay  in  the 
sunshine,  but  for  rich  dark  velvety  colour  none 
can  equal  the  old  dwarf  kind  with  double  flowers, 
sometimes  called  Ware's  Double  Crimson.  Planted 
in  bold  masses  or  in  beds  it  is  most  effective.  This 
year,  for  the  first  time,  we  have  flowered  the  true 
Opium  Poppy  in  our  garden.  It  far  surpasses  the 
common  small-fruited  variety  both  in  stature 
and  size  of  flower,  the  fruits  being  quite  as 
large  as  those  usually  seen  in  chemists'  and 
herbalists'  shops,  and  really  quite  as  useful  if 
needs  be.  I  obtained  it  by  simply  buying  a  big 
fruit  from  a  chemist's  shop  where  1  chanced  to  see 
some  fine  specimens  lying  in  the  window,  and, 
whether  in  flower  or  fruit,  find  it  far  more 
ornamental  than  any  of  its  numerous  garden 
varieties. 

Gladiolus  The  Bride .  has  been  in  flower 
since  the  beginning  of  June,  and  is  yet  yielding  a 
few  spikes  for  cutting  here  and  there  by  the  walls. 
Few  other  hardy  flowers  surpass  it  for  effective 
use  in  large  vases,  and  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  all 
"  good  things  "  amongst  summer  blooming  bulbs 
whether  for  pot  or  open-air  culture.  Eubus  odo- 
ratus  is  now  very  showy  both  in  blossom  and 
leafage,  to  which  last  its  fragrance — what  little 
it  has — seems  confined.  Planted  in  good  soil, 
with  room  to  grow,  it  is  most  ornamental  when  8 
feet  high,  with  leaves  nearly  a  foot  across  and 
covered  with  deep  rosy  blossoms  borne  in  clusters, 
each  being  as  large  as  those  of  the  common  Dog 
Rose.  The  variegated,  or  Golden  Hue,  is  worth 
a  place,  and  is  now  very  pretty  here  grouped  with 


the  common  Agrostemma — the  one  with  woolly 
leaves  and  crimson  flowers. 

Eryngium  amethystinum  is  just  showing  its 
wonderful  iridescent  blue  tint  on  its  stems  and 
bracts,  and  makes  a  very  telling  effect  when  seen 
alongside  Aquilegia  chrysantha,  which  is,  as  I 
think,  the  best  and  most  useful  of  all  the  species. 
A.  califoinica  is  also  floriferous,  but  not  so  pleas- 
ing in  colour.  The  old  scarlet  Lychnis  chalce- 
donica,  both  double  and  single,  are  not  to  be  de- 
spised, affording  as  they  do  rich  glints  of  Geranium 
scarlet.  Here  we  think  them  most  effective  as 
seen  towering  up  among  white  Campanulas  and 
tall  white  Foxgloves  ;  the  old  clumps,  however, 
are  not  nearly  so  fine  as  are  the  two-year-old 
plants  from  seeds.  Sambucus  racemosa  is  now 
very  pretty,  its  clusters  of  scarlet  or  coral  coloured 
berries  being,  as  I  think,  especially  lovely  as  seen 
nestling  among  the  dark  green  foliage  backed  by 
the  blue  sky.  It  forms  a  small  tree,  as  large  in- 
deed as  the  common  Elder,  but  is  very  much  rarer 
and  a  great  deal  more  beautiful.  Our  first  blue 
Passion  Flowers  opened  on  the  sunny  walls  to-day, 
and  Spiraaa  arisefolia  hangs  its  graceful  feathery 
plumes  in  masses  among  the  leaves.  I  wonder  why 
the  Hungarian  Bindweed  (Convolvulus  sylvaticus) 
is  not  more  generally  planted  on  the  margins  of 
woods  or  in  outlying  plantations  near  walks  or 
drives.  It  is  too  coarse  and  rampant  for  the 
dressed  grounds  unless  surrounded  by  turf,  but  in 
open  wood  margins  or  over  dead  fences  it  would 
be  quite  at  home.  We  have  it  here  nearly  20  feet 
high  already  growing  up  a  dead  Fir  tree,  and  its 
great  trumpet-shaped  white  flowers  are  most 
lovely  in  the  evenings.  We  have  also  C.  incarnatus, 
less  robust,  perhaps,  but  it  rambles  over  shrubs, 
dead  and  living,  in  a  very  pretty  way.  The  safe 
place  for  it  is  the  base  of  a  shrub  on  the  lawn, 
where  the  mowing  machine  can  check  its  love  for 
travel.  How  delicious  is  the  Pine  fragrance,  and 
how  fresh  and  cool  their  shade  is  during  these 
hottest  of  summer  days.  Their  grateful  shadow 
is  so  cool,  their  perfume  so  balmy,  that  one  longs 
for  the  Tuscan  groves,  or  for  that  wonderful  forest 
at  Ravenna  where  the  Pine  tree  is  to  gracefully 
at  home  beneath  the  eternal  blue.  Some  Lilies  are 
now  most  lovely^none  finer  than  L.  candidum ; 
none  more  stately  than  L.  testaceum  ;  none 
more  noble  perhaps  than  L.  auratum,  or,  better 
still  to  my  taste,  L.  Drowni.  The  American  Swamp 
Lilies  are  now  coming  on  apace  and  seem  to  love 
the  hot,  sunny  days  which  follow  cool  rainy  nights. 
But  no  sooner  does  the  middle  of  July  come  to 
us  than  we  find  suggestions  of  the  siren  with  the 
sere  and  yellow  leaf — Autumna,  the  friend  of  Ceres. 
To-day  I  see  a  few  early  Chrysanthemum  flowers, 
and  the  Hollyhocks  and  the  Dahlias  are  opening 
their  first  flowers — all  signs,  alas  !  but  too  sug- 
gestive of  the  harvest  moon  and  those  chilly  nights 
of  white  mist.  But  now  all  is  bright  anti  sunny, 
the  Eosesare  in  bloom.  Poppies  flutter  and  sparkle 
in  the  warm  July  breeze,  and  the  trees  are  rich 
in  deepest  verdure.  The  garden  is  full  of  warmth 
and  light  and  fragrance,  and  yet  the  lover  of 
hardy  blossoms  must  needs  remember  tlie  cool 
fresh  spring  days  when  the  blackbird  sang  in  the 
Hawthorn,  or  even  earlier  when  "  Daffodillies 
filled  their  cups  with  tears,''  and  the  Anemones 
laughed  in  the  morning  sunshine.  W. 


Sidalcea  malvsefiora. —  This  is  suffi- 
ciently hardy  to  stand  the  winter  near  London  ;  it 
grew  at  Loxford  Hall  for  several  years,  but,  having 
to  move  it  last  March,  I  fear  we  have  lost  it.  It 
seems  to  like  light,  rich,  and  rather  dry  soil ;  its 
woody  roots  also  strike  deep  into  the  ground.  It 
is  a  very  distinct  plant  and  well  worth  growing. — 
J.  Douglas, 

Asteriscus  maritimus. — I  do  not  think 
this  beautiful  and  extremely  free-blooming  hardy 
border  plant  is  at  all  as  well  known  or  appreciated 
as  its  beauty  and  fine  large  conspicuous  flowers,  as 
well  as  its  neat  and  compact  habit  of  growth,  so 
well  entitle  it  to  be.  The  only  mention  of  it  that 
I  can  find  in  all  the  volumes  of  The  Gaeden  is  a 
brief  three-line  paragraph  on  page  23i  of  Vol.  X., 
signed  "  B.,"  but  this  correspondent  can  have  seen 


but  a  poorly  grown  specimen  of  it  or  inferior  va- 
riety, as  he  says  the  flowers  are  about  the  size  of  a 
florin,  whereas  those  now  open  on  the  plant  in  my 
garden  (for  which  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend,  the 
Rev.  C.  Wollcy  Dod)  are  exactly  double  the  size  of 
that  coin,  or  2|  inches  in  diameter.  It  was  quite 
unknown  to  me  when  I  visited  the  Edge  Hall 
garden  last  August,  and  I  was  greatly  struck  by 
its  beauty  on  the  rockwork  there. — W.  E.  G. 

Pinks  and  Carnations.— Mr.  Douglas's 
statement  in  the  last  Gaeden,  that  all  our  Pinks 
and  Carnations  are  raised  by  florists,  seems  to  me 
only  justifiable  on  the  assumption  that  all  ama- 
teurs and  gardeners  are  florists.  I  have  often  raised 
Carnations  and  Pinks  myself,  and  have  one  or  two 
kinds  that  people  admire.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  word  "  florist "  is  puzzling.  What  is  a  florist  ? 
Why  is  one  flower  called  a  florist's  flower  and 
another  not  admitted  to  that  honour,  if  it  be 
one  ?  The  expression  in  some  way  seems  out  of 
date  to  "  A  meee  Amateue." 

Hardiness   of  'New  Zealand  Flax.— 

I  have  seen  both  the  green  and  variegated 
forms  in  flower  and  seed  in  the  open  air  at 
Castle  Kennedy,  in  Wigtonshire.  Each  plant  of 
the  former  carried  from  six  to  a  dozen  spikes,  which 
were  quite  12  feet  high.  In  the  most  exposed 
situations  the}'  were  protected  in  winter  by  Spruce 
or  other  branches  stuck  round  them.  The  soil  is 
gravelly.  Other  plants  which  require,  in  less 
favoured  localities,  a  greenhouse  temperature  are 
quite  at  home  there,  though  severe  frosts  occur 
there  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country. — 
R.  M'L. 


FLORISTS  AND  THEIR  FOIBLES. 

I  HAD  hoped  to  have  said  nothing  more  on  this 
subject,  with  which  I  am  sure  you  and  your  readers 
are  by  this  time  weary.  But  as  your  correspondent 
"  Peregrine "  imputes  to  me  wilful  misquotation 
of  his  words,  I  am  left  no  alternative  but  to  reply. 
He  accuses  me  of  "recasting  his  statement"  for 
my  own  purposes ;  that  is,  in  other  words,  of 
deliberate  falsehood.  His  justification  of  this 
serious  charge  is,  that  I  quoted  him  as  saying  that 
"  none  of  the  races  of  popular  hardy  flowers  made 
any  great  strides  in  improvement  until  they  were 
taken  out  of  the  florist's  hands  ;  "  whereas  what  I 
should  have  said  was,  "it  was  only  when  theivork 
was  taken  out  of  their  hands  and  conducted  on 
broader  lines  that  any  great  strides  in  improve- 
ment were  made."  Certainly,  out  of  regard  for 
jour  space,  I  very  slightly  condensed  his  remarks, 
but  in  doing  so  I  contend  that  I  did  not  in  the 
very  slightest  degree  misrepresent  his  meaning. 
He  was  speaking  of  hardy  flowers.  He  was  speak- 
ing of  improvements  in  them ;  and  he  stated  that 
the  work  of  improvement  took  place  when  it  was 
taken  out  of  the  florist's  hands.  It  turns  out,  then, 
that  my  misquotation  consists  in  saying  that  the 
hardy  plants  in  question  were  taken  out  of  the 
florist's  hands;  whereas  what  I  should  have  said 
was  that  the  work  of  improving  them  was  taken 
out  of  their  hands.  Truly  a  distinction  without  a 
difference,  and  a  rather  slender  foundation  to 
uphold  his  reckless  accusation  !  I  repeat  it  that 
I  was  justified  without  any  necessity  for  "  recast- 
ing his  statement  "  in  demanding  a  detailed  list 
of  the  plants  which  had  been  thus  improved  by 
taking  them  out  of  the  florist's  hands.  If  his  words 
did  not  mean  that  such  a  list  could  be  furnished, 
then  they  had  no  meaning  and  were  irrelevant. 

"  Peregrine "  started  this  controversy  on  the 
assumption  that  "  florists  proper  "  were  opposed, 
by  the  very  fact  of  being  florists,  to  the  cultivation 
of  hardy  plants — a  monstrous  and  unwarranted  as- 
sumption. But  he  was  compelled  to  cling  to  it  by 
the  necessity  of  the  position  which  he  had  taken 
up.  He  wished — so  far  as  I  can  make  out  that  he 
had  any  definite  object  at  all — to  advocate  the  cul- 
ture of  hardy  plants,  in  which  design  I  would  be 
entirely  in  accord  with  him.  But  he  seems  to  have 
imagined  that  he  could  not  do  this  without  decrying 
and  insulting  the  florists  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power.  This  was  his  initial  mistake,  and  it  has 
run  through  all  that  he  has  written.  He  seems  to 
have  felt  that  "  florists'  flowers  "  and  hardy  plants 
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were  irreconcilable  foes  ;  and  that  his  mission  was 
to  put  down  the  former.  He  cannot  bring  him- 
self to  perceive  that  they  run  on  different,  but  by 
no  means  opposing,  lines  ;  and  his  inability  to 
realise  the  possibility  of  a  lover  of  both  classes  of 


vulgarity  which  spread  over  our  gardens  were 
found  in  the  Auriculas,  the  Carnations,  the 
Picotees,  the  Pansies,  the  Persian  Ranuncu- 
luses, the  Polyanthuses,  which  found  a  haven 
in  the  quiet  and  often  humble  gardens  of  those 
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The  Ailanthus  in  a  young  state,  with  lowers,  fruit,  and  foliage. 


plants  led  him  to  assume  that  Mr.  Brockbank 
must  necessarily  be  not  a  florist  because  he  was  a 
hardy  plantsman.  Florists'  flowers  and  hardy 
plants  lived  happily  together  for  many  a  genera- 
tion, though  this  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred 
to  "Peregrine."  But  when  the  "bedding-out" 
system  arose,  then  indeed  the  hardy  plants  met  a 
foe,  before  whom  they  reeled  and  fell  and  perished ; 
while,  excepting  the  Eose,  the  sole  surviving  ele- 
ments of  "  sweetness  and  light "  amid  the  flood  ol 


very  florists  whom  "  Peregrine  "  thinks  he  is  doing 
a  service  to  horticulture  in  denouncing.  Let  him 
do  so  if  it  pleases  him.  Notwithstanding  his  high 
authority  as  a  critic  from  "the  artist's  and  the  human 
point  of  view  " — whatever  this  latter  may  mean — 
the  florists  will  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  their  way, 
as  they  did  in  days  of  yore,  and  uphold  the  stan- 
dard of  beauty,  when  perchance  some  fresh 
change  in  the  fickle  current  of  fashion  shall  have 
swept  away  those  hardy  flowers  in  whose  culture 


no  one  delights  more  than  I,  though  I  venture  also 
to  think  myself  a  "florist"  in  the  fullest  measure 
of  "  Peregrine's  "  condemnation. 

The  list  of  plants  which  "  Peregrine  "  gives  on 
p.  31  calls  for  little  remark.  That  there  are  other 
plants  than  florists'  flowers,  and  that  they  are 
very  desirable,  is  not  exactly  a  piece  of  informa- 
tion which  I  need  to  receive  from  him.  But  hardly 
any  of  those  he  mentions  were  ever  in  the  florists' 
hands,  and  those  which  were,  such  as  the  Dahlia 
and  the  Polyanthus,  have  certainly  not  been 
taken  out  of  them.  By  the  way,  it  might  be  well 
for  his  own  sake  if  "  Peregrine "  would  inform 
your  readers  of  the  latitude  in  which  he  dwells 
which  enables  him  to  include  Dahlias,  Salvias, 
Begonias,  Lobelias,  Heliotropes,  Geraniums,  and 
Amaryllids  among  hardy  plants,  when,  after  enu- 
merating those  mentioned,  he  says,  "  in  short, 
nearly  all  the  popular  hardy  flowers  we  possess 
which  have  been  either  introduced  or  improved  by 
those  who  are  not  florists  proper." 

It  is  now  abundantly  clear  that  neither  pleasnre 
nor  profit  are  to  be  had  from  a  further  continu- 
ance of  this  correspondence.  "  Peregrine  "  thinks 
badly  of  fiorists  and  their  work.  He  is  free  to 
hold  his  opinion  for  all  the  effect  it  will 
have  on  them.  He  assumes  that  no  florist 
can  be  at  the  same  time  a  plantsman  also,  which 
is  an  utterly  false  assumption.  He  argues  as  if 
florists'  flowers  and  hardy  plants  were  natural  ene- 
rnies,  which  is  contrary  to  past  and  present  expe- 
rience. And  he  holds  that  the  work  of  improving 
hardy  plants — by  which  I  strongly  suspect  he 
means  raising  varieties  suitable  for  bedding — was 
taken  out  of  the  florist's  hands.  To  this,  I  reply 
that  it  is  false  in  fact  and  irrelevant  in  argument, 
inasmuch  as  the  "  work "  never  was  in  their 
hands,  as  he  admits  in  the  passage  above  quoted  ; 
and  no  florist  as  such  ever  claimed  to  lay  down 
rules  for  the  improvement  of  plants  which  lay 
outside  the  limits  of  his  work  ;  but  within  which, 
notwithstanding  "  Peregrine's  "  condemnation,  he 
claims  to  have  produced  many  a  "  thing  of  beauty 
and  a  joy  for  ever."  Feedeeick  Ttmons. 

Cloghraii,  Co.  Bullin, 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

THE  AILANTO,  OK  TEEE  OF  HEAVEN.'* 
More  than  a  century  has  elapsed  since  this  fine 
tree  first  found  its  way  to  European  gardens,  and 
its  merits  as  a  useful  shade  and  ornamental  tree 
of  the  first  class  are  now  generally  recognised.  It 
is  a  native  of  China,  and  its  exact  date  of  intro- 
duction from  that  country  is  pretty  certain.  The 
following  memorandum  occurs  in  "  Hortus  Collin- 
sonianus  :"  "  A  stately  tree  raised  from  seed  from 
Nankin  in  China,  in  1751,  sent  over  by  Father 
d'Incarville,  my  correspondent  in  China,  to  whom 
I  sent  many  seeds  in  return  ;  he  sent  it  to  me  and 
to  the  Royal  Society."  Few  trees  are  less  parti- 
cular as  to  soil  or  position  ;  in  slightly  sheltered 
spots  in  moist,  fairly  good  ground  it,  however, 
grows  most  rapidly  and  soon  attains  a  large  size. 
In  France  it  is  said  to  thrive  on  chalky  soils,  and 
to  get  a  large  size  where  scarcely  any  other  tree 
will  grow.  Mr.  Robinson,  in  his  "Parks,  Pro- 
menades, and  Gardens  of  Paris,"  pays  it  the 
following  tribute  :  "  Ailanthus  glandulosa — some- 
times called  the  Tree  of  Heaven,  and  by  the 
French  Vernis  du  Japon — is  a  town  tree  of  great 
excellence.  When  in  a  young  state  it  is  grace- 
ful from  its  long  pinnate  leaves ;  when  old  and 
well  grown  it  becomes  a  graceful  forest  tree. 
But  the  qualities  that  will  above  all  others 
recommend  it  to  the  town  planter  are  its 
perfect  health  and  freshness  under  all  cir- 
cumstances in  towns.  Dust,  foul  air,  or  drought 
seem  to  have  little  or  no  effect  upon  it. 
For  parks  and  avenues  it  is  indispensable,  as  it 
perfectly  retains  its  foliage  long  after  our  own 
deciduous  trees  have  been  scorched  by  drought 
and  dust.     It  seems  to  do  equally  well  on  all  soils. 


*  Ailanthus  glandulosa,  Desf.  Act.  Acad.  Paris,  1786,  p. 
263  ;  Loudon  "  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britannicum," 
vol.  1.,  p.  490;  Koch  "  Dendrologie,"  theil  1,  p.  669. 
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having  a  constitution  and  a  leathery  texture  which 
seem  perfectly  indifferent  to  any  vicissitude  of 
climate  witnessed  in  these  latitudes." 

The  small  greenish  white  flowers,  in  spite  of  the 
number  in  which  they  are  produced  in  the 
branched  panicles,  are  inconspicuous  enough,  but 
when  these  are  followed  by  innumerable  fruits — 
somewhat  like  the  Iceys  of  an  Ash,  but  rather 
smaller — tinted  with  bright  red  brown,  the  gene- 
ral effect  is  quite  different  from,  and  perhaps 
superior  to  that  produced  by  any  other  hardy  tree. 
A  large  specimen  at  Kew  last  year  proved,  with  a 
baclsground  of  dark  Pines,  to  be  for  the  time  the 
most  attractive  object  in  the  arboretum. 

For  so-called  sub-tropical  work,  the  Ailanthus, 
if  cut  back  annually  and  kept  to  one  growth,  grows 
rapidly,  and  produces  foliage  of  enormous  pro- 
portions. It  assumes  a  most  tropical  appearance, 
and  looks  much  unlike  a  plant  which  requires  no 
care  or  expensive  quarters  during  the  long  winter 
months. 

The  Ailanthus,  too,  acquires  additional  in- 
terest as  the  food  of  the  silk-producing  insect 
(Bombyx  cynthia),  which  of  late  years  has  been 
introduced  into  South  Europe'and  Algeria.  In  its 
native  country  its  leaves  are  used  as  a  vegetable 
in  times  of  scarcity,  and  recently  Dr.  Robert,  the 
inspector-general  of  tlie  health  service  in  the 
French  navy,  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  root  bark  affords  a  very  valuable  specific  in 
cases  of  dysentery.  The  leaves  are,  in  this  country 
at  any  rate,  not  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects, 
which,  in  the  case  of  so  many  cultivated  trees  do 
so  much  harm  at  times,  not  taking  into  account 
the  disagreeable  appearances  caused  by  their 
ravages.  Horses  and  cattle,  and  it  is  said  even 
goats,  refuse  to  eat  the  leaves.  The  wood,  accord- 
ing to  Desfontaines,  is  hard,  heavy,  glossy  like 
satin,  and  susceptible  of  a  very  fine  polish. 

Vaeieties. — The  names  of  Ailanthus  macro- 
phylla,  A.  japonica,  A.  rubra,  A.  purpurascens,  and 
A.  mascula  pendula,  found  in  foreign  catalogues, 
do  not  in  all  probability  (with  perhaps  the  excep- 
tion of  the  last  named)  represent  even  slight  varie- 
ties. The  form  with  variegated  leaves  mentioned 
incidentally  by  Koch  in  his  "  Dendrologie,"  seems 
to  be  rare.  The  Ailanthus  flavescens  of  gardens 
belongs  to  a  different  genus,  and  was  determined 
by  M.  Carrifere  to  be  Gedrela  sinensis,  Juss.  Ailan- 
thus is  readily  raised  from  seeds,  but  when  these 
are  not  to  be  had,  root  cuttings  furnish  an  easy 
method  of  propagation. 

Statlstics. — The  following  data  are  taken 
from  Loudon's  "  Arboretum."  It  would  be  both  use- 
ful and  interesting  were  present  measurements  of 
these  trees  to  be  forwarded  to  the  editor  of  this 
journal. 

In  tlie  environs  of  London. — The  largest  tree  is 
at  Syon  ;  it  is  70  feet  high,  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk  3  feet  10  inches,  and  of  the  head  10  feet  ; 
the  trunk  forms  an  erect  column  of  30  feet  before 
it  branches,  and  the  head  is  hemispherical.  In  the 
Fulham  Palace  there  is  a  tree,  twenty  years 
planted,  which  is  2.5  feet  high. 

South  of  London. — In  Kent,  at  Cobham  Hall, 
twenty  years  planted  and  3G  feet  high,  the  dia- 
meter of  the  trunk  1  foot,  and  of  the  head  15  feet ; 
in  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  in  Saunders'  nursery,  ten 
years  planted  and  16  feet  high  ;  in  Sussex,  at 
Langham  Park,  nine  years  planted  and  12  feet 
high  :  at  Kidbrooke,  thirty  years  planted  and  30 
feet  high. 

North  of  London. — In  Bedfordshire,  at  Ampthill 
Park,  three  years  planted  and  12  feet  high ;  in 
Berkshire,  at  White  Knights,  there  are  several 
trees,  nineteen  years  planted,  and  from  27  feet  to 
30  feet  high  ;  the  diameter  of  the  trunks  about  9 
inches,  and  of  the  heads  about  30  feet  ;  these 
trees  produce  flowers  every  year,  and  fruit  occa- 
sionally. In  Cambridge,  in  the  grounds  of  St. 
John's  College,  there  are  two  trees,  both  near  the 
Eiver  Cam,  one  of  which  is  40  feet  high,  with  a 
trunk  2  feet  7  inches  in  diameter  ;  in  Warwick- 
shire, at  Coombe  Abbey,  ten  years  planted  and  12 
feet  high  ;  in  Worcestershire,  at  Croome,  forty- 
five  years  planted  and  GO  feet  high  ;  the  diameter 
of  the  head  90  feet. 


Scotland.— la  Berwickshire,  at  the  Hirsel, 
three  years  planted  and  6  feet  high  ;  in  Perthshire, 
at  Kinfauns  Castle,  eight  years  planted  and  16 
feet  high  ;  in  Sutherlandshire,  at  Dunrobin  Castle, 

43  feet  higli,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  1  foot 
6  inches,  and  of  the  head  33  feet. 

Ireland. — At  Dublin,  in  the  Glasnevin  Botanic 
Garden,  twenty  years  planted  and  18  feet  high ; 
at  Terenure,  twenty  years  planted  and  14  feet 
high. 

Fon-igyi  countries. — In  France,  at  Paris,  in  the 
Jardin  des  I'lantes,  68  feet  high,  with  the  head 

44  feet  in  diameter ;  at  St.  Leu,  where  it  was 
planted  on  a  large  scale  by  Mr.  Blaikie  in  1794,  it 
is  80  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  from  3  feet  to  3.J  feet 
in  diameter;  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Toulon, 
fifty  years  planted  and  60  feet  high.  At  Geneva, 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Botanic  Garden,  there  is  a 
tree  from  45  feet  to  50  feet  high,  the  trunk  of 
which  in  1833  measured  7  feet  3  inches  in  circum- 
ference at  the  surface  of  the  ground.  In  Saxony, 
at  Wurlitz,  a  tree  twenty  years  planted  is  25  feet 
higli.  In  Austria,  at  Vienna,  in  the  University 
Botanic  Garden,  forty  years  planted,  35  feet  high. 
In  Prussia,  at  Sans  Souci,  thirty  years  planted  and 
20  feet  high.  In  Bavaria,  at  Munich,  in  the  Bota- 
nic Garden,  twenty  years  planted  and  20  feet  high. 
In  Hanover,  at  Gcittingen,  in  the  University  Bo- 
tanic Garden,  ten  years  planted  and  30  feet  high. 
In  Cassel,  at  Wilhelmshohe,  60  feet  high.  In  Italy, 
at  Monza,  twenty-nine  years  planted  and  60  feet 
high.  George  Nicholson. 

Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 


NOTES. 

Of  new  Dendkokiums,  D.  Deari  is,  as  I  think, 
one  of  the  best  of  recent  introduction.  The 
flowers  are  as  white  and  as  cool  looking  as  spring 
Snowdrops,  and  most  lovely  for  personal  decora- 
tion when  grouped  with  a  spray  or  two  of  Aspara^ 
gus  plumosus  or  with  light  green  Maiden-hair 
Fern.  The  plant  seems  to  bloom  quite  freely  in 
a  small  state,  a  bulb  9  inches  in  length  bearing  a 
spike  of  five  or  six  flowers,  each  nearly  3  inches 
across  and  of  snowy  whiteness,  with  a  blotch  of 
pale  green  colour  on  the  disk  of  the  lip.  That  it 
flowers  on  leafy  bulbs  as  does  D.  formosum  is  an 
additional  attraction,  and,  like  the  last  species, 
the  blossoms  are  gifted  with  great  endurance.  It 
is  too  soon  as  yet  to  say  much  of  its  free-growing 
habit,  but  so  far  the  plant  seems  quite  at  home  in 
a  warm  and  airy  house  in  which  Cattleyas  and 
Vandas  do  fairly  well. 

* 

Shading  for  Filmy  Feens, — Will  some  one 
kindly  say  what  is  the  best  colour  to  apply  to  a 
glass  rooE  in  order  to  shade  the  Killarney  Feru, 
Todeas,  &c.,  from  too  much  sunlight  ?  Would  a 
thick  coat  of  white  paint  on  the  glass  outside  be 
best  ?  or  would  red,  blue,  or  green  paint  be  better 
than  wliite  ?  or  again,  would  a  thick  canvas  blind, 
elevated  2  inches  or  3  inches  above  the  glass,  not 
be  still  better,  for  we  find  the  sun  makes  the 
glass  very  hot  during  warm  weather  ?  Tliis 
question  as  to  the  best  colour  of  all  stippling  or 
shading  mixtures  applied  to  the  glass  is  an  im- 
portant one,  and  worth  discussion.  Gardeners  as 
a  rule  use  white  lead  and  turpentine,  but  is  it  a 
fact  that  white  is  the  colour  most  suitable  for  the 
purpose / 

* 

Open-air  Figs. — We  are  told  that  the  climate 
has  changed  so  much  of  late  3'ears  that  the  open- 
air  culture  of  the  Grape  for  wine-making  is  a 
forlorn  hope  in  this  country.  I  wonder  if  this  is 
true  of  the  climate,  or  whether  the  open-air  culture 
of  the  Grape  did  not  date  its  decline  soon  after 
the  introduction  of  heated  glass  houses  into  our 
gardens.  Certainly  hot-houses  have  not  been  all 
gain  to  us,  and  I  sometimes  think  our  open-air 
culture  of  almost  everything  would  have  been 
much  better  to-day  than  it  is  had  their  intro- 
duction never  happened.  Of  course  they  are  most 
useful  in  many  ways,  and  especially  valuable 
during  the  cold  winter  months,  but  nevertheless 
a  noble  garden  might  be  made  without  them 
altogether.     The  gardeners  of  two  or  three  cen- 1 


turies  ago  were  more  careful  to  provide  natural 
shelter  than  those  of  to-day.  Sunny  walls,  pleached 
hedges  of  Yew,  Beech,  Hornbeam,  &c.,  were  more 
used  for  shelter,  and  Apricots,  Figs,  and  open-air 
Grapes  were  far  more  common  than  now.  One  of 
the  greatest  treats  imaginable  is  to  see  the  old 
Fig  orchard  at  Tarring,  in  Sussex,  when  the  fruit  is 
ripe  and  mellow  among  the  deep  green  leaves. 
Yesterday  I  saw  a  grand  old  Fig  tree  in  an  old 
sunny  garden  fenced  in  by  high  brick  walls,  and 
was  assured  that  it  had  rarely  missed  a  crop  for 
the  last  thirty  or  forty  years.  I  remember  helping 
to  thatch  down  the  old  Fig  trees  on  the  approach 
of  winter  when  a  boj',  and  the  baskets  full  of 
luscious  purple  fruit  we  gathered  in  August.  Now, 
alas  !  how  rare  is  it  to  see  a  really  prolific  open- 
air  Fig  tree. 

Myopokum  album. — AVill  anyone  kindly  tell 
me  why  this  pretty  little  greenhouse  shrub  is  so 
rarely  seen  in  English  gardens  ?  Near  Paris  it  is 
quite  commonly  grown  in  small  pots  for  room  and 
window  decoration,  and  is  most  graceful  as  seen 
with  its  pale  green  branches  drooping  around 
the  pot  sides,  and  more  especially  so  when  the 
shoots  are  wreathed  with  sweet  snow  white  blos- 
soms. I  remember  seeing  it  beautifully  cultivated 
in  a  little  nursery  garden  at  Chantilly  years  ago, 
and  had  quite  forgotten  the  little  beauty  until 
Mr.  Poe  sent  me  a  little  wreath  of  it  yesterday 
with  the  intimation  that  it  was  flowering  with 
him  for  the  first  time.  The  wonder  is  that  the 
Covent  Garden  growers  for  market  have  not  taken 
up  the  culture  of  a  plant  so  distinct,  so  beautiful, 
and  apparently  so  easily  grown.  It  is  sometimes 
called  M.  tuberculatum,  and  is  a  native  of  New 
South  Wales,  and  somewhat  resembles  Eriostemon 
scabrum  in  growth,  both  stems  and  leaves  being 
densely  warted,  but  they  are  of  a  more  pleasing 
pea-green  colour. 

* 

Alstecemeeia  AUREA.— This  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  robust  of  all  the  species,  attaining  a  height  of 
4  feet  or  5  feet,  and  bearing  great  broad  heads  of 
rich  orange  blossoms,  each  mass  well  nigh  a  foot 
across.  A  friend  tells  me  it  grows  rampant  in  one 
particular  spot  in  his  garden,  and,  as  often  hap- 
pens, not  quite  in  the  place  he  would  like  it  to  be. 
He  tells  me  it  is  most  wayward.  Twice  he  has 
dug  it  out  of  its  favourite  corner  to  transplant 
elsewhere,  and  each  time,  while  failing  to  grow 
where  he  desires  to  liave  it,  it  has  come  up  in  its 
o!d  place  as  luxuriantly  as  ever.  The  fact  is,  if 
once  this  plant  gets  well  established  near  a  sunny 
wall,  it  is  not  easily  eradicated.  Its  thick  roots 
run  through  clumps  of  other  bulbs,  through 
the  roots  of  Itoses,  and  stitch  themselves  in  and 
out  of  the  Box  edgings  in  the  most  persistent  way. 
It  seems  most  sociable,  and  being  most  lovely 
when  in  blossom,  perchance  it  obtains  more  tole- 
rance than  would  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  plainer-looking 
member  of  its  family.  For  large  vases  its  great 
heads  of  vivid  orange  blossoms  are  most  effective, 
and,  as  above  indicated,  it  is  readily  grown. 

The  time  of  white  Lilies. — One  of  the 
fairest  of  all  the  flowers  to  be  found  growing  to- 
day in  cottage  gardens  is  the  white  Lily  (L. 
candidum),  or  Madonna  Lily,  with  its  sweetly 
scented  pure  white  flowers.  It  is  the  emblem  of 
rosy  summer  time  in  all  its  fullness,  and,  as  I 
think,  particularly  lovely  in  the  evenings  when 
its  spires  of  great  white  bells  shine  so  brightly 
from  a  dark  background  of  Privet  or  of  Holly. 
In  July  a  garden  of  white  Lilies  and  old-fashioned 
Cabbage  and  Moss  Roses  must  needs  be  a  pleasant 
place,  even  if  more  modern  flowers  be  absent ;  but 
there  are  hosts  of  other  old-fashioned  flowers  that 
seem  to  be  naturally  "maids  in  waiting"  on  this  our 
snow-white  summer  queen.  Of  such  are  Pinks  of 
all  kinds,  single  as  well  as  double,  Carnations, 
Sweet  'Williams,  and  Bellflowers  of  all  kinds. 
Before  me,  as  I  write,  is  a  stout  stem  of  the  golden 
rayed  Japan  Lily  (L.  auratum),  with  many  blos- 
soms ;  it  is  most  gorgeous,  and  its  perfume  over- 
poweringly  rich  and  satisfying,  but  after  all  I  be- 
lieve no  one  Lily  can  ever  be  so  perfect  and  pleas- 
ing as  is  this  of  the  Madonna.  Veronica. 
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Ferns. 

GLEICHENIAS  AND  THEIR  CULTUEE. 

Some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  this  interesting 
section  of  evergreen  Ferns  could  only  be  found  in 
good  condition  in  a  few  collections  to  which  special 
structures  were  devoted,  but  now  they  are  grown 
by  most  people  with,  as  a  rule,  success.  Neverthe- 
less, we  have  yet  something  to  learn  as  regards 


is  said  about  them  by  those  who  have  seen  them 
in  a  wild  state.  Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  they 
certainly  lose  a  great  deal  of  their  native  vigour 
and  hardiness  under  cultivation,  as  they  always 
fare  very  badly  here  after  an  operation  of  that 
kind,  however  carefully  it  maybe  performed.  Never- 
theless, the  statements  just  referred  to  may  be 
true,  seeing  that  the 

Soil  in  which  they  delight  in  their  native  habi- 
tat is  essentially  diilerent  from  that  which,  under 


FuU  grown  tree  ofAUanthus  glandulosa.    Height  70  feet.    (See  p.  63) 


their  cultivation,  if  the  reports  we  hear    from 


travellers  be  true.     Those  who  have  visited  the   Gleiohenias  that  I  have  seen  imported  into  this 
native  countries  in  which  Gleiohenias  are  found  '     "  ' 

wild  state  that  they  form  imposing  masses  of 
thick  undergrowth,  generally  extending  over  vast 
areas,  and  so  dense  as  to  seriously  impede  the  pro- 
gress of  travellers.  Their  shoots  keep  on  growing 
from  one  year  to  another  until  they  attain  quite  in- 
definite dimensions,  thus  adding  continually  fresh 
difficulties  to  be  encountered  by  whoever  comes  in 
contact  with  them.  Indeed,  from  all  reports,  the 
only  way  to  get  through  them  is  to  cut  them 
down  mercilessly,  an  operation  from  which  it 
seems  they  rapidly  recover,  if  we  may  rely  on  what 


culture,  gives  the  most  satisfactory  results.    All 


country,  either  dead  or  alive,  from  unconnected 
and  widely  distant  countries  come  in  cases  partly 
filled  with  some  of  their  native  soil,  which  to  all 
appearances  always  seemed  of  a  heavy,  clayey 
character.  This  is  easy  enough  to  imitate,  and  I 
know  of  several  instances  in  which  it  has  been 
imitated,  and  the  imitation  so  perfect  as  to  defy 
detection  except  by  analysis.  Yet  soil  thus  manu- 
factured did  not  answer.  Could  it  be,  then,  that 
the  native  soil  contains  some  elements  of  which 
our  imitations  are  destitute  1  or  could  it  be  that 
thesamesaltsbeingpresentinbothsoils,  our  water  I  the   comparatively  dwarjer    and    more  compact 


is  unable  to  dissolve  some  of  them,  and  therefore 
the  compost  is  deprived  of  some  of  its  nutritious 
qualities  ?  This  we  cannot  tell.  All  we  can  say  is 
that  Gleiohenias,  which  at  different  times  have 
been  grown  in  a  compost  made  with  a  view  to 
imitate  the  soil  in  which  they  grow  natu- 
rally, have  proved  to  be  hopeless  failures, 
whereas  the  best  results  have  been  obtained 
by  growers  who,  regardless  of  the  dangers 
incurred  in  not  following  Dame  Nature  in 
all  her  ways  and  fancies,  sternly  adhered  to 
good  fibrous  peat  roughly  broken  up  and  mixed 
with  at  least  one-third  of  coarse  silver  sand.  With 
such  a  compost  and  an  abundance  of  water  at  the 
roots  at  all  times,  but  especially  during  the  grow- 
ing season,  there  need  be  but  very  little  anxiety 
about  their  welfare — the  more  so  if  they  can  be 
kept  in  a  cool,  airy  house,  which  will  suit  most  of 
them.  The  species  which  require,  or  at  any  rate 
prefer,  a  warm  house  are  not  very  numerous.  These 
are  G.  Mendelli,  a  kind  with  very  finely-cut  seg- 
ments of  a  beautiful  glaucous  colour  underneath, 
and  G.  pubescens,  a  native  of  Guadaloupe,  and  one 
of  the  handsomest  of  the  whole  group.  When 
better  known  and  more  widely  distributed,  this 
beautiful  plant  will  be  much  appreciated.  It  is 
extremely  graceful  in  outline,  very  robust  in  con- 
stitution, and  it  produces  very  fine  fronds,  whose 
bifurcate  pinnules  or  segments  measure  24  inches 
in  length  ;  then  there  is  also  G.  dichotoma,  which 
thrives  a  great  deal  better  with  a  little  extra  heat 
than  without  it.  Apart  from  these  few  species, 
all  others  will  fare  best  in  the  temperature  of  an 
ordinary  greenhouse,  where  during  the  winter 
the  temperature  falls  as  low  as  40°  or  45°. 
In  fact,  most,  if  not  all,  the  failures  in  the  early 
attempts  at  cultivating  these  charming  plants  may 
be  traced  to  the  pernicious  practice  of  growing 
them  in  too  much  heat — treatment  which  caused 
them  to  make  stunted  growths  generally  full  of 
thrips  and  scale.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice  that 
success  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  unless  they 
are  in  a  perfect  state  of  cleanliness.  Besides  the 
house  being  cool,  it  should  also  be  light  and  well 
ventilated.  Bright  light  is  an  indispensable  agent 
in  the  culture  of  Gleichenias  ;  they  will  even  with- 
stand a  little  sunlight  during  the  morning  and 
afternoon,  and  be  benefited  by  it.  Light  is  of 
such  importance  that  if  a  plant  in  perfect  health 
be  placed  under,  say.  Tree  Ferns,  or  under  any 
other  plants  that  will  shade  it  even  lightly,  it  will 
soon  start  on  a  retrograde  march,  and  show  by  its 
spindly  growth  that  it  does  not  at  all  appreciate 
the  presence  of  stately  neighbours  taller  than 
itself.    In 

Potting,  great  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
rootlets  do  not  get  broken,  as  they  are  short  and 
exceedingly  brittle.  The  rhizomes,  which  in  most 
cases  are  small  and  wiry,  should  also  receive 
special  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  operator ; 
and  as  they  have  a  particular  objection  to  being 
buried  underground,  however  slightly,  they  must 
be  carefully  kept  on  the  surface  of  the  potting 
material,  which  must  be  made  firm,  if  not  alto- 
gether hard,  and  pegged  down  on  it.  It  is,  there- 
fore, necessary,  in  fact  indispensable,  that  they 
should  have  abundance  of  pot  room,  so  as  to  give 
the  rhizomes  every  facility  for  spreading ;  but  as 
their  roots  seldom  get  to  any  length  at  all,  they  need 
not  have  deep  pots.  For  specimens,  pans  of  about 
15  inches  in  diameter  by  only  8  inches  in  depth 
will  be  found  the  best  and  safest  receptacles  in 
which  to  grow  them,  and  these  should  be  well 
drained,  as  there  is  nothing  more  injurious  to  them 
than  stagnant  moisture  at  the  roots.  In  pans  of 
the  dimensions  just  given  may  be  grown  without 
much  trouble  handsome  plants  5  feet  or  6  feet  in 
diameter  by  3  or  more  feet  in  height.  Gleiche- 
nias have  been  divided  into  two 

Sections.  The  plants  comprised  in  the  first 
section,  or  Gleichenias  proper,  with  orbicular  seg- 
ments or  pinnules  resembling  a  quantity  of  beads, 
are  all  natives  of  New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  and 
New  South  Wales ;  they  consist  of  G.  circinata 
and  its  lovely  variety  glauca,  the  fairy-like 
hecistophylla,  the  tiny-growing  little  microphylla, 
the  beautifully  glaucous  rupestris  and  Speluncse, 
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growing  semivestita,  and  the  exceedingly  pretty 
and  dwarf  species  just  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Back- 
house, oi:  Yorl^,  under  the  name  of  G.  polypodioides. 
This,  although  a  somewhat  more  delicate-looking 
species  than  most  of  the  others  of  the  same  sec- 
tion, is  highly  interesting  and  thoroughly  distinct 
in  appearance,  owing  to  the  lovely  pea-green  colour 
of  its  elegant  little  fronds.  The  plants  belonging 
to  the  second  section  are  totally  different  in  general 
appearance  from  the  preceding  ones,  and  have 
been  designated  by  the  name  of  Mertensia  ;  they 
are  distinguished  by  a  more  erect  habit  of  growth, 
and  also  by  their  pinnio  being  larger  and  linear,  in- 
stead of  being  like  those  of  the  other  section, 
beaded  or  orbicular ;  their  fronds  are  also  broader ; 
they  are  generally  dichotomously  branched,  and 
are  borne  on  much  stouter  stems.  The  same 
differences  are  also  noticeable  in  the  rhizomes, 
which  are  much  thicker  and  generally  grow 
underground.  The  best  known  species  belonging  to 
this  section  is  doubtless  Gleichenia,  or  Mertensia, 
flabellata,  a  magnificent  plant,  which  grows  to 
fully  (i  feet  in  height,  and  which  is  often  seen  in 
flower  shows  5  feet  or  6  feet  through.  Its  appear- 
ance—that of  a  forest  of  fan-like  fronds— is  some- 
what singular,  yet  handsome.  Next  comes  G. 
dichotoma,  which  seems  to  have  a  very  accommo- 
dating constitution  ;  it  is  particularly  distinguish- 
able by  its  beautiful  glaucous  colour.  G.  pubes- 
cens  is  also  one  of  the  most  striking  among  the 
species  belonging  to  this  group.  It  has  stout 
fronds  several  times  dichotomously  divided,  their 
under  surface  being  covered  with  a  peculiarly 
light  brown  pubescence.  G.  Cunninghami,  also  be- 
longing to  the  Mertensia  section,  is  very  seldom 
seen,  but  always  much  admired.  It  is  of  erect 
habit,  and  possesses  a  peculiar  appearance,  owing 
to  its  segments,  about  6  inches  long,  being  strongly 
incurved  and  very  glaucous  underneath.  With  the 
exception  of  the  last-named  species  and  flabellata, 
which  are  natives  of  Tasmania,  all  the  others  com- 
prised in  this  section  come  from  the  West  Indies, 
Ceylon,  Brazil,  &c.  The  culture  is  the  same  for 
plants  of  both  groups  ;  they  thrive  very  well  grown 
together  and  under  similar  treatment,  but  the 
Mertensias  being  stronger  growers  are  benefited 
by  a  little  fibrous  loam  broken  up  in  small  lumps, 
a  small  quantity  of  pieces  of  charcoal  being 
added  to  the  soil.  They  are  both  all  the  better  for 
being  kept  dry  overhead,  although  they  require  an 
abundance  of  water  at  the  roots.  S. 


INDOOR  Garden. 

COMBEETUM  PUEPUREDM. 
This  belongs  to  a  somewhat  numerous  family, 
mostly  evergreen  twiners  from  hot  regions,  but  it 
is  the  only  one  that  has  found  favour  with  plant 
growers.  It  does  not  get  so  large  as  many  stove 
climbers,  and  on  that  account  is  more  suitable  for 
places  where  the  space  that  can  be  afforded  to  it  is 
limited.  Its  flowers,  which  are  very  handsome, 
are  borne  in  large-spreading,  fan-slaaped  sprays 
a  foot  in  length  and  nearly  as  much  in  width  ; 
the  colour,  reddish  crimson,  is  rich  and  deep  ;  the 
flowers  are  individually  small,  but  they  are  pro- 
duced in  large  numbers,  standing  close  and  erect 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  spike,  which  assumes 
a  horizontal  position.  The  plant  is  suitable  for 
twining  round  a  pillar,  clothing  a  rafter,  or  train- 
ing as  a  specimen  on  a  trellis.  In  the  latter  case 
it  can  be  used  when  in  bloom  for  decorative  pur- 
poses in  a  warm  conservatory  or  heated  Fern 
house  ;  yet  it  must  not  be  subjected  to  draughts 
in  a  cool  house,  as  it  is  essentially  a  warm  stove 
plant,  coming  from  the  hot,  moist  regions  of 
Madagascar,  and  therefore  cannot  bear  for  any 
length  of  time  either  a  low  temperature  or  a  dry 
atmosphere. 

Peopagation.— It  is  increased  by  cuttings, 
which  by  many  are  found  rather  difificalt  to  strike. 
The  strong  young  shoots  are  somewhat  pithy, 
long-jointed,  and  liable  to  damp  off.  If  cuttings 
made  from  growth  of  medium  strength  that  has 
got  two-thirds  ripened  in  the  summer  are  put 
singly  in  small  pots,  drained  and  filled  with  clean 
sand,  placed  in  a  brisk  heat  moderately  moist 
and    kept    close,    they    will    callus    in    a    few 


weeks  and  ultimately  emit  roots.  As  soon  as 
these  exist  in  sufficient  quantities  to  support  the 
cuttings,  they  should  be  gradually  inured  to  air 
by  tilting  the  propagating  glasses  by  degrees  un- 
til they  can  be  dispensed  with  altogether.  The 
young  plants  should  be  kept  at  the  warmest  end 
of  the  stove,  and  when  they  have  got  enough  roots 
to  bear  moving,  ought  to  be  put  in  i-inch  or 
5-inch  pots.  The  soil  should  consist  of  good 
fibrous  peat,  without  anything  added,  except 
sufficient  sand  to  insure  its  keeping  for  years  quite 
porous.  This  latter  is  essential,  as  the  plant,  from 
its  evergreen  character,  cannot  bear  shaking 
out  like  some  things.  The  soil  must  be  kept 
moist,  but  not  too  wet.  Syringe  daily  overhead, 
and  slightly  shade  from  the  sun  until  the  middle  of 
September,  when  both  may  be  dispensed  with  till 
the  spring.  As  the  days  get  shorter  reduce  the 
temperature,  which  may  be  kept  during  the  season 
of  rest  at  65°  in  the  night,  with  5°  higher  by  day. 
Less  water  should  be  given  through  the  winter. 
About  the  middle  of  February  let  them  have  5° 
more  heat  day  and  night,  but  do  not  pot  them 
until  the  roots  have  begun  to  move  freely,  as  they 
do  not  require  nearly  so  much  root-room  as  other 
plants.  At  the  beginning  of  April  they  may  be 
moved  into  pots  3  inches  larger,  giving  them  soil 
similar  to  that  in  which  they  were  potted  before. 
They  should  now  have  a  few  neat  sticks  inserted 
in  the  soil,  round  which  to  train  them.  They 
ought  to  have  their  points  pinched  out,  so  as  to 
induce  tliem  to  make  several  shoots.  The  night 
temperature  further  on  may  be  raised  a  few  de- 
grees in  the  daytime,  letting  it  run  up  to  80°, 
after  which  give  air,  closiug  with  sun-heat  and 
syringing  each  afternoon.  A  thin  shade  will  now 
be  required  in  bright  weather.  Do  not  over-water, 
as  this  Combretum  is  comparatively  a  slow-rooting 
plant,  and  until  the  roots  have  begun  to  enter 
the  new  soil  it  is  better  to  keep  it  a  little  dry. 
Continue  to  syringe  overhead  when  the  house  is 
shut  up  in  the  afternoon,  with  a  moist  atmosphere 
day  and  night.  As  growth  is  made  keep  the  shoots 
trained  regularly  round  the  sticks,  for  if  allowed 
to  become  entwined  in  each  other,  they  are  liable 
to  get  injured  by  undoing  them.  Nothing  fur- 
ther will  be  required,  except  a  continuance  of  this 
treatment  until  the  middle  of  July,  when,  if  the 
plants  have  made  suiEcient  progress  to  bear  a 

Second  shift,  again  give  them  pots  3  inches 
larger,  using  the  peat  in  a  little  larger  pieces  than 
previously.  It  is  safer  practice  with  subjects  of 
this  description  that  do  not  make  rapid  growth  to 
give  two  moderate  shifts  in  the  season  than  one 
large  one,  as  if  the  work  is  carefully  done,  they 
will  not  receive  any  check.  They  will  now  need 
larger  and  stronger  sticks  to  support  them,  and 
through  the  remainder  of  the  summer  will  simply 
want  attending  to  as  before.  In  September  cease 
to  syringe  or  shade,  giving  more  air  and  less  mois- 
ture in  the  atmosphere,  as  well  as  at  the  root,  so 
as  to  discourage  their  making  much  growth,  and 
to  ripen  up  the  shoots.  Eeduce  the  temperature 
5°  both  day  and  night  through  the  autumn,  ulti- 
mately lowering  it  to  the  point  recommended  for 
the  preceding  winter.  During  the  winter  keep  them 
in  a  light  situation  well  up  to  the  glass,  for  upon 
the  wood  being  well  matured  will  depend  their 
flowering  freely  the  ensuing  summer.  As  the  days 
lengthen,  again  raise  the  temperature  gradually 
as  before,  and  in  April  move  them  into  pots  2 
inches  or  3  inches  larger,  according  to  the  quan- 
tity of  roots  they  are  found  to  have  ;  in  these  they 
must  remain  through  the  summer.  They  should 
now  be  taken  off  the  sticks  and  have  stout  wire 
trellises  placed  to  the  pots,  round  which  the  shoots 
should  be  trained,  arranging  them  so  that  the 
bottom  of  the  trellis  shall  be  well  covered.  Their 
treatment  through  the  growing  season  will  require 
to  be  similar  to  that  which  was  recommended  for 
the  preceding.  By  midsummer  they  will  show 
flower,  which  will  open  some  weeks  later  on.  It 
will  not  be  advisable  to  remove  them  from  the 
stove  to  cooler  quarters  this  season,  as  it  would 
check  their  progress,  and  the  object  will  be  to  in- 
crease their  size  and  ability  to  bloom  the  ensuing 
summer.  As  the  autumn  advances,  again  give 
more  air  and  less  ir-oisture,  treating  them  as  be- 
fore through  the  winter.      Before   growth  com- 


mences the  ensuing  spring,  if  any  over-long 
shoots  exist  they  may  be  shortened  back,  but 
the  knife  must  on  no  account  be  used 
too  freely,  or  it  will  limit  their  power  to 
flower.  About  the  same  time  as  previously  they 
should  be  turned  out  of  their  pots,  and  any  loose 
soil  at  the  tops  of  the  balls  that  the  roots  have 
not  taken  hold  of  ought  to  be  removed.  Give  them 
a  2-inch  or  3-inch  shift,  and  treat  subsequently 
through  the  season  as  previously.  When  in  flower 
they  may  be  moved,  as  already  mentioned,  to  a 
somewhat  lower  temperature  during  the  warmest 
part  of  the  summer.  Each  spring  they  ought  to 
be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  as  much  of  the  soil 
removed  as  can  be  got  away  without  much  disturb- 
ing the  roots,  replacing  it  with  new  material ;  but 
the  pots  already  recommended  will  be  large 
enough  for  ordinary  purposes,  assisting  them 
during  the  growing  season  with  manure  water 
once  or  twice  a  week.  When  grown  on  the  roof 
or  similar  position,  all  that  is  required  is  to  keep 
them  regularly  trained,  not  tying  the  shoots  in 
too  closely ;  in  most  cases  it  will  be  found 
better  to  confine  the  plant  to  a  pot  than  to  turn  it 
out — not  the  least  advantage  of  which  is  that  so 
grown  it  can  be  at  any  time  moved  to  another 
place,  and  it  will  last  for  years  in  a  pot  when 
fairly  treated. 

Insects. — Aphides,  thrips,  and  red  spider  can 
easily  be  kept  down  by  the  use  of  the  syringe.  If 
affected  with  scale  or  mealy  bug,  dip  in  or  syringe 
with  some  insecticide.  T.  Baines. 


HERBACEOUS  CALCEOLARIAS. 
The  first  step  in  connection  with  the  cultivation 
of  these  plants  is  to  secure  a  good  strain,  and 
there  being  so  many  who  are  in  possession  of 
really  first-class  strains,  this  should  not  be  dif- 
ficult. The  seeds  should  be  sown  now.  Select  a 
deep  seed-pan,  as  the  soil  in  a  shallow  pan  dries 
through  more  quickly  than  in  a  deep  one,  and  the 
less  water  the  seed  requires  the  better.  It  is  so 
very  small,  that  it  cannot  be  buried  deeply,  and 
therefore  frequent  wateringsareapt  to  disturb  it  too 
much.  The  pan  must  be  moderately  well  drained 
and  filled  to  within  an  inch  of  the  rim  with  fine 
rich  soil.  The  surface  soil  should  be  made  more 
sandy,  and  should  be  run  through  a  fine-meshed 
sieve,  for  when  the  young  plants  first  begin  to 
grow  their  roots  are  so  small,  that  they  cannot 
grapple  with  hard  lumps.  Before  sowing  give  the 
soil  a  good  soaking  of  water.  The  seed  may  then  be 
sown,  and  just  a  dust  of  moist  soil  sprinkled  over  it. 
A  shady  position  in  a  cool  house  where  the  pan  can 
stand  upon  a  bed  of  soil  or  coal  ashes  is  the  best 
place  for  it,  and  in  order  to  keep  the  surface  moist 
a  square  of  glass  should  be  put  over  it,  or  a  layer 
of  Moss  will  do  as  well  as  anything,  and  at  the 
same  time  reduce  the  quantity  of  water  needed,  but 
whatever  the  pan  may  be  covered  with  it  must  be 
removed  directly  the  young  seedlings  appear  above 
ground,  and  at  this  stage  more  light  and  air  will 
be  necessary  in  order  to  give  them  strength.  As 
soon  as  they  have  made  four  leaves  they  are  large 
enough  to  prick  off  into  other  pans,  which  should 
be  prepared  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  seed-pan. 
In  these  the  plants  should  be  put  an  inch  apart 
every  way,  and  they  should  receive  a  gentle  water- 
ing. They  must  still  have  cool  quarters,  but  an 
ordinary  cold  pit  or  frame  will  answer  if  the  pans 
stand  on  a  cool  bottom,  and  are  shaded  from  bright 
sunshine.  After  being  subjected  to  this  kind  of 
treatment  for  a  month  they  will  be  large  enough 
to  be  put  into  single  pots. 

Soil. — This  must  be  of  the  most  substantial 
kind  ;  a  good  fibrous  loam  is  a  prime  necessity.  It 
should  not  be  fresh  from  the  pasture,  but  from  a 
heap  that  has  lain  some  time  in  preparation. 
Three  parts  of  such  a  loam  and  one  part  rotten 
hotbed  or  cow  manure,  with  a  good  sprinkle  of 
sand,  will  make  an  excellent  compost.  For  the 
first  potting  these  ingredients  must  be  sifted,  but 
in  subsequent  shifts  the  loam  should  be  made 
sufficiently  fine  by  beating  it  to  pieces.  It  must 
not  be  divested  of  its  fibry  matter,  for  it  is  im- 
portant to  have  an  open  soil  in  which  the  roots 
can  work  freely.  From  the  seed-pan  let  them  be 
transferred  to  8-inch  pots ;  this  is  best  done  as 
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soon  as  the  leaves  meet  each  other  in  the  pan. 
From  3-inch  pots  we  usually  shift  into  a  C-inch 
size,  and  those  required  to  make  large  specimens 
are  transferred  into  8-inch  pots  when  they  have 
filled  the  others  with  roots.  A  few  plants  in  U-inch 
and  7-inch  pots  are  useful  for  many  purposes,  and 
to  get  them  in  good  condition  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  them  well  supplied  with  liquid  manure  as 
soon  as  they  have  filled  their  pots  full  of  roots. 
Those  to  form  specimens  must  be  put  into  the 
pots  in  which  they  are  to  flower  early  in  January. 
With  reference  to  the 

Winter  quaktebs  of  these  plants,  we  find  that 
they  are  impatient  of  fire-heat,  and  that  if  they 
can  be  kept  secure  from  frost  they  are  better 
without  it  than  with  it.  Our  own  plants  we  keep 
in  cold  pits,  and  by  using  plenty  of  external  cover- 
ings on  the  lights  and  thick  linings  of  long  manure 
against  the  walls,  we  never  trouble  to  remove 
them  until  the  thermometer  outside  registers  20° 
of  frost.  When  such  is  the  case,  we  select  the 
middle  of  the  day  to  uncover  the  pit  and  remove 
the  plants  to  a  structure  in  which  there  is  just 
sufficient  heat  to  keep  the  temperature  above  the 
freezing  point.  Directly  the  frost  is  gone  the 
plants  are  taken  back  to  the  pit  again.  In  respect 
to  watering,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  at  the 
time  of  potting  that  these  Calceolarias  are  impa- 
tient of  too  much  water  about  the  roots,  and  there- 
fore ample  drainage  must  be  provided.  For  a 
6-inch  pot  the  crocks  should  be  1  inch  deep,  with 
a  piece  of  rough  peat  or  loam  over  them ;  for  an 
8-inoh  pot  2  inches  of  crocks  and  the  covering  on 
the  top  will  be  necessary.  With  drainage  in  proper 
order,  the  health  of  the  plants  is  in  a  great  mea- 
sure secured  ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  watering 
must  be  done  with  care.  If  they  have  too  much, 
the  leaves  will  soon  get  yellow  and  cease  to  grow ; 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  soil  in  the  pots  is  allowed 
to  get  dry  for  a  few  times  the  plants  will  soon  get 
infested  with  green  fly,  and  will  get  into  such  a 
weakly  condition  as  to  be  past  recovery.  Under 
treatment  similar  to  that  just  recorded,  specimens 
may  be  produced  that  will  carry  great  heads  of 
bloom,  which  for  showiness  and  richness  of  colour 
are  unsurpassed  by  those  of  most  other  plants. 

J.  C.  C. 


SEASONABLE   WORK. 


5028.— Transplanting  Lapagerias.  —  I 
have  had  to  do  with  the  planting  out  of  some  two 
or  three  dozen  large  and  medium-sized  specimens 
of  Lapagerias,  not  one  of  which  has  failed  to  do 
well ;  they  were  all  turned  out  early  in  the  season 
before  growth  had  made  any  progress— a  better 
plan  than  planting,  when  both  roots  and  tops  are 
in  motion  or  about  completing  their  growth.  The 
roots  should  be  loosened  from  the  twisted  coil 
they  have  formed  in  the  ball — a  separation  which 
cannot  fail  to  stop  the  shoot  growth,  if  any  is 
going  on,  and  if  the  growth  is  about  completion, 
as  in  many  cases  it  will  be  now,  or  nearly  so,  it  is 
not  well  for  the  roots  to  lie  dormant  in  the  soil 
until  spring  after  having  been  disturbed.  If 
there  is  any  particular  reason  for  the  plants  being 
at  once  planted,  the  roots  in  the  balls  should  not 
be  opened  out,  but  transferred  intact  to  the  bed, 
ramming  the  new. soil  round  them,  so  as  to  make 
it  solid  enough  to  force  the  water  given  through 
the  balls,  othervrise  the  roots  will  get  so  dry 
as  to  seriously  injure  the  plants.  Lapagerias 
require  shade,  and  should  not  be  planted  at  the 
south  side  of  a,  house  if  avoidable  ;  and  if  need  be 
that  they  must  be  so  placed,  the  young  growth 
ought  to  be  shaded,  particularly  if  any  warmth 
has  been  used,  so  as  to  bring  them  into  growth  be- 
fore the  sun  has  much  power  in  spring,  as  when 
the  leaves  are  in  a  soft  state  they  cannot  stand 
full  exposure.  They  are  water-loving  plants,  and 
whilst  growth  is  going  on  the  soil  ought  to  be  kept 
well  moistened  ;  even  when  at  rest  the  soil  should 
never  be  allowed  to  get  so  dry  as  many  things  re- 
quire. They  are  amongst  the  easiest  of  plants  to 
grow,  provided  their  peculiarities  are  understood 
and  attended  to.  Your  correspondent  has  done 
well  in  not  turning  his  plants  out  into  a  bed  before 
they  have  attained  moderate  size  and  strength. 
Too  great  a  body  of  soil  given  in  this  way  to  compa- 
ratively little  plants  has  killed  many. — T.  Bainbs. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

Allamandas. — Plants  of  these  that  have  been 
flowering  for  some  time  in  pots  will  be  strengthened 
if  an  inch  or  two  of  rotten  manure  is  put  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil ;  as  much  may  be  laid  on  as 
will  fill  the  pots  to  the  rim,  as  the  manure  being 
porous  will  not  interfere  with  the  watering,  and 
very  shortly  it  will  be  full  of  roots  that  will  be  of 
the  greatest  assistance  to  the  plants  in  enabling 
them  to  continue  blooming.  This  surface  dressing 
will  be  found  much  better  than  depending  alone 
on  the  use  of  manure  water. 

IxoEAS. — Where  large  specimens  of  these  or 
other  subjects  of  a  similar  bushy  habit  have 
finished  their  fii'st  blooming  they  may  be  cut  back 
freely,  reducing  them  to  one-third  or  so  of  their 
size.  If  plants  of  this  description  are  allowed  to 
keep  on  making  an  unlimited  number  of  growths 
they  will  be  proportionately  weak,  and  will  only 
bear  small  flowers,  while  if  well  headed  in  now 
and  the  whole  of  the  weak  shoots  cut  away,  they 
will  break  strongly  and  push  growth  that  will 
make  a  fine  display  of  bloom  next  spring.  By 
occasionally  cutting  them  in  hard  in  this  way 
the  plants  may  be  kept  in  a  satisfactory  condition 
for  a  length  of  time,  producing  flowers  more 
abundantly  and  quite  as  large  as  younger  plants. 
When  they  have  broken  well  a  portion  of  the  old 
soil,  say  one- third,  may  be  shaken  away  and  re- 
placed with  new  material. 

AcHiMENES  AND  Glosinias. — The  latest  batch 
of  Achimenes  started  to  come  into  bloom  when 
the  earliest  are  over  ought  not  to  be  where  they 
will  have  more  warmth  than  is  just  sufiicient  to 
keep  them  growing,  but  they  should  not  be  pushed 
on  into  flower  faster  than  can  be  helped ;  give 
them  sufficient  support  in  the  shape  of  sticks  and 
ties  to  prevent  the  shoots  hanging  about  in  a  loose, 
untidy  manner.  Seedling  Gloxinias,  as  well  as 
the  last  potted  bulbs,  should  likewise  be  kept  as 
cool  as  they  will  bear.  If  the  earliest  flowered 
plants  have  been  kept  free  from  insects,  and  man- 
aged so  as  to  promote  healthy  growth,  they  will 
bloom  a  second  time,  and  will  be  much  assisted 
by  having  liquid  manure  given  every  other 
time  they  want  watering.  Gloxinias  are  not  now 
propagated  much  by  means  of  cuttings,  fine  kinds 
being  readily  obtained  from  seed,  but  where  good 
named  sorts  are  grown,  or  any  extraordinarily 
good  formed  or  well  marked  seedlings  have 
appeared,  it  is  well  to  guard  against  losing  them 
in  the  winter  by  raising  some  young  bulbs.  The 
leaves  will  now  be  in  the  right  condition  for  pro- 
pagating, being  well  matured.  Put  three  or  four 
together  into  6-inch  or  7-inch  pots  filled  with  leaf- 
mould  and  fine  peat,  two  parts  of  the  latter  to 
one  of  the  former,  with  a  fourth  part  of  sand,  in- 
serting the  leaves  round  the  edges  of  the  pots.  By 
this  means  much  better  bulbs  will  be  secured  than 
by  cutting  the  mid-rib  of  the  leaf  and  placing  it 
on  the  surface  of  the  pot.  These  leaf-cuttings 
must  not  be  confined  over  much,  or  they  will  be 
liable  to  rot.  It  may  be  well  to  remark  that  the 
more  perfect  and  well  matured  the  leaves  are  the 
better,  as  the  longer  they  remain  green  and  fresh 
the  better  bulbs  they  will  make. 

Stkeptocaepus  bifloeus  and  S.  Saundeksi. 
— These  are  most  useful,  long-blooming  plants, 
and  should  be  given  every  encouragement,  letting 
them,  if  possible,  have  a  position  on  a  front  stage 
close  to  the  glass,  or  on  a  shelf  over-head  if 
there  is  one.  If  located  in  a  situation  of  this  kind 
they  should  be  taken  down  and  syringed  fre- 
quently, for  if  this  is  not  done  they  are  liable  to 
be  attacked  by  thrips.  Their  flowers,  differing  as 
they  do  in  form  as  well  as  in  colour  from  those  of 
the  generality  of  other  plants,  are  extremely  ser- 
viceable in  a  cut  state. 

EuPHOEBiA  jacqtjinijsfloea. — Attend  to  stop- 
ping the  shoots  of  this  as  needed.  The  amount  of 
stopping  advisable  will  be  regulated  by  the 
greater  or  less  strength  of  the  plants  to  be  operated 
on ;  if  late  and  weak,  removing  too  much  of  the 
shoots  will  only  weaken  them  still  further,  but 
where  strong,  they  should  be  fairly  pinched  back 


or  bent  down.  Where  this  Euphorbia  is  planted 
out  and  employed  to  cover  a  back  wall,  it  will,  if 
strong,  be  an  advantage  to  stop  all  the  shoots,  as 
by  so  doing  there  will  be  a  much  greater  quantity 
available  for  cutting. 


FRUIT. 

Peaches.— Should  we  have  a  change  to  dry 
weather  one  of  the  most  important  matters  in 
the  management  of  late  Peaches  under  glass  will 
be  the  liberal  application  of  water  to  the  roots 
and  foliage.  With  every  leaf  and  branch  spread 
out  and  trained  within  2  feet  of  the  glass  a  mere 
surface  watering  is  of  very  little  use  to  inside 
borders  at  any  time,  and  when  the  heavy  strain  of 
a  full  crop  of  fruit  is  in  force  a  watering  that 
does  not  reach  the  drainage  is  misleading  and 
frequently  induces  the  premature  ripening  of  the 
fruit  before  it  has  completed  the  last  swelling. 
To  avoid  this,  let  all  inside  borders  be  heavily 
mulched  and  watered  until  the  latter  finds  its 
way  into  the  drains.  Syringe  copiously  every  fine 
morning  and  again  about  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, when  the  house  may  be  closed  for  two  hours 
to  swell  the  fruit.  Elevate  all  the  Peaches  that 
can  be  got  up  by  placing  short  pieces  of  lath  under 
them  and  across  the  wires  of  the  trellis.  Give 
night  air  much  or  little  according  to  the  intended 
period  of  ripening,  and,  if  portable,  draw  the 
lights  quite  off  for  a  few  hours  on  fine  settled 
days  to  infuse  colour  and  to  give  the  fine  flavour 
which  Peaches  gfown  in  cold  or  warm  houses  never 
attain.  When  elevating  the  fruit  make  a  point 
of  shortening  back  every  shoot  that  will  be  taken 
out  after  the  crop  is  gathered,  for  the  two-fold 
purpose  of  increasing  the  size  and  letting  in  light 
and  air. 

Succession  houses. — As  these  are  cleared  of 
fruit  the  first  effort  will  be  copious  washing  to 
cleanse  the  foliage,  and  watering  to  set  the  roots 
and  laterals  in  action.  Then  will  follow  the 
annual  cutting  away  of  all  the  shoots  which  can 
be  dispensed  with  to  insure  the  proper  ripening 
of  the  trees.  If  they  are  aged  and  show  signs  of 
weakness,  fresh  mulching  and  stimulating  liquid 
may  be  advantageously  applied,  but  vigorous 
young  trees  will  do  well  with  plenty  of  pure 
water.  The  weather  up  to  the  present  time  has 
not  been  sufficiently  warm  and  settled  to  admit  of 
stripping  the  early  house ;  but  in  the  event  of  a 
change  the  lights  may  be  taken  off  and  properly 
repaired  and  painted  under  cover,  when  the 
material  used  will  last  much  longer  than  it  would 
do  if  applied  when  the  houses  are  at  work,  and 
the  wood  is  more  or  less  charged  with  moisture. 

Melons.  —  Where  efiiciently  heated  pits  or 
houses  are  used  for  winter  Cucumbers,  the  last 
batch  of  Melon  plants  should  be  put  out  before 
the  end  of  this  month.  If  some  free,  quick 
turning-in  kind,  like  Eastnor  Castle  or  Improved 
Victory  of  Bath,  is  used,  the  crop  will  be  ripe  by 
the  middle  of  October,  which  is  quite  late  enough 
to  expect  really  good-flavoured  fruit  and  a  very 
good  time  for  putting  out  strong  plants  of  Tele- 
graph Cucumber.  Unless  the  weather  continues 
very  bad  no  fire-heat  will  be  needed  before  the 
female  blossoms  begin  to  open,  but  it  will  be 
necessary  to  plunge  the  pots  in  a  brisk  heat 
of  80°  to  90°  from  fermenting  leaves  or  tan, 
and  to  place  them  within  the  influence  of  the 
bottom-heat  pipes,  as  they  will  be  indispensable 
when  the  fruit  is  setting  and  ripening.  If  very 
late  fruit  is  wanted,  a  few  more  seeds  may  be  sown 
in  small  pots  and  shifted  into  the  fruiting  size 
as  soon  as  they  come  into  rough  leaf.  They  will 
then  grow  away  freely  without  a  check  and  will 
set  plenty  of  fruit  on  the  first  laterals.  If  12-inch 
pots  are  used,  allow  each  plant  to  carry  a  pair  of 
evenly  set  fruit.  Top-dress  when  they  begin  to 
swell  and  feed  at  every  watering.  Discontinue 
feeding  in  houses  in  which  the  fruit  is  ready  to 
change  for  ripening,  and  reduce  atmospheric 
moisture,  but  guard  against  producing  a  check  by 
allowing  the  foliage  to  flag  through  the  want  of 
pure  water.  Keep  the  plants  thoroughly  under 
command  in  pits  and  frames.  Train  the  leading 
shoots  towards    the  extremities,   pinch  out  the 
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points  when  1  foot  from  the  sides,  thin  out  the 
laterals,  and  fertilise  every  flower  as  it  opens.  Do 
not  be  in  a  hurry  to  stop  the  laterals,  as  a  sudden 
check  may  throw  the  fruit ;  when  quite  safe  re- 
move every  bit  of  useless  spray.  Feed  well  and 
water  overhead  with  water  at  a  temperature  oi 
85°  to  90°  about  3  p.m.  and  shut  up  for  the  day. 
Cover  up  at  night  and  give  a  little  air  to  let  out 
steam,  as  linings  must  not  be  neglected. 

Sthawbeeeies.— Young  plants  that  have  been 
recently  shifted  from  small  3-inch  into  fruiting 
pots  may  be  removed  from  partial  shade  to  a 
light,  open  spot,  free  from  worms  and  within  easy 
reach  of  water,  of  which  they  will  take  liberal 
supplies  until  the  time  arrives  for  storing  them 
away  for  the  winter.  In  placing  the  early  kinds, 
which  generally  occupy  very  small  pots,  the  latter 
may  be  made  to  shade  each  other  from  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  until  the  foliage  requires  more 
room,  when  every  alternate  plant  may  be  taken 
out,  or,  better  still,  the  whole  block  may  be  turned 
over  and  rearranged  to  prevent  them  from  rooting 
into  the  bed.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  weather 
has  been  more  favourable  to  the  rapid  production 
of  runners  than  the  formation  of  good  ripe  crowns ; 
so  much  so,  that  a  thousand  7-inch  pots  filled  and 
placed  on  a  nursery  bed  in  this  garden  are  now 
half  filled  with  roots  and  occupying  their  summer 
quarters,  never  having  been  watered  with  the 
hand  ;  but  we  are  now  hoping  for  a  decided 
change,  otherwise  early  forcing  will  be  far  from 
satisfactory.  Should  the  weather  continue  wet, 
cold,  and  unfavourable,  all  the  plants  should  have 
full  exposure  to  light  and  air  by  being  placed  in 
rows  on  planks,  platforms,  or  dwarf  walls,  as  it  is 
in  every  way  better  to  have  a  few  well-ripened 
plants  than  to  swell  expenses  by  wintering  a 
greater  number  than  can  be  properly  grown  and 
tended  through  the  summer.  When  the  potting 
of  the  forcing  plants  is  brought  to  a  close,  provi- 
sion must  be  made  for  another  year  by  planting 
out  the  surplus  runners  before  they  begin  to  suffer 
from  confinement  in  the  small  pots  in  which  they 
have  been  layered.  In  the  selection  of  a  site  the 
first  consideration  should  be  light  and  air,  as 
plants  which  are  shaded  and  drawn  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  produce  good  runners.  Next  comes  the 
soil,  which  should  be  well  prepared  by  the  use  of 
manure  and  deep  trenching,  and  if  a  little  new 
heavy  calcareous  soil  can  be  placed  round  the  ball 
of  each  plant,  the  labour  will  not  be  thrown  away. 
If,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  conditions,  a 
situation  near  water  can  be  selected,  its  import- 
ance should  not  be  overlooked  ;  but  it  will  be 
better  to  incur  expense  in  carrying  water  than  to 
choose  an  unsuitable  site,  as  a  robust  stock  can- 
not be  raised  from  weakly  parents.  Growers  who 
have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  exchanging  runners 
with  distant  friends  and  neighbours  will  do  well 
to  try  the  experiment. 

Cucumbers.— Where  the  Cucumber  house 
proper  is  devoted  to  the  growth  of  Melons  in  sum- 
mer, the  raising  of  young  plants  must  be  regulated 
by  the  time  at  which  it  is  likely  to  be  ready  for  their 
reception.  A  manure  frame  or  pit  with  ferment- 
ing material  for  giving  bottom  heat  is  the  most 
suitable  structure  for  raising  and  growing  the 
plants  in,  as  they  can  be  kept  near  the  glass  until 
they  are  large  enough  for  shifting  into  the  fruiting 
pots.  Immediately  after  the  Melons  are  removed 
clear  away  all  the  old  soil  and  plunging  material' 
thoroughly  cleanse  the  walls,  wash  the  glass,  and 
paint  the  woodwork  if  necessary  ;  then  fill  the  pit 
to  the  usual  level  with  fresh  fermenting  leaves 
plunge  the  fruiting  pots  and  introduce  the  com- 
post, but  defer  planting  until  the  heat  of  the  bed 
has  subsided  to  90°  and  the  soil  is  thoroughlv 
warmed  through.  If  due  attention  is  given  to  early 
closing  with  solar  heat  and  moisture,  and  a  sweet 
bottom  heat  is  kept  up,  the  firing  of  houses  now 
in  full  bearing  may  be  discontinued.  Dress  the 
plants  three  times  a  week,  and  avoid  over-crowd- 
ing by  stopping  at  the  first  joint  beyond  the  fruit 
and  by  the  removal  of  a  few  of  the  old  leaves  and 
vines  as  they  can  be  taken  away  without  producing 
a  check.  Add  fresh  turf  to  the  hills,  little  and 
often  feed  copiously  with  warm  diluted  liquid, 
draw  the  lights  o£E  occasionally  when  warm  rain 


is  falling,  syringe  well,  and  shut  up  not  later  than 
three  o'clock  on  fine  afternoons. 

Frames. — Renovate  the  linings  back  and  front 
alternately,  and  cover  well  with  dry  mats.  Keep 
the  vines  and  foliage  regularly  thinned,  stop  close, 
and  guard  against  over-cropping.  Follow  up  the 
system  of  cutting  away  all  the  fruit,  old  leaves, 
and  vines,  as  the  plants  which  have  been  longest 
in  bearing  show  signs  of  failing  in  the  production 
of  fine,  straight  fruit.  Peg  the  young  growths 
down  into  the  hills,  pack  with  pieces  of  fresh  turf, 
and  keep  close  and  moist  until  fresh  roots  are 
formed. 

PROPAGATING. 
Now  is  a  suitable  time  for  grafting  choice  Coni- 
fers, that  is,  where  stocks  are  established  in  pots, 
and  where  this  mode  of  propagation  is  preferred 
to  cuttings.  In  grafting,  smaller  pieces  can  be  em- 
ployed than  in  the  case  of  cuttings,  an  advantage 
where  the  variety  used  is  scarce;  some  kinds,  too, 
root  with  difficulty,  while  if  grafted  low  when 
planted  out,  the  union  can  be  covered  with  soil 
and  the  plant  is  then  equal  to  being  on  its  own 
roots.  The  best  stocks  are  young  seedlings,  as 
nearly  related  to  the  scion  as  possible,  and  they 
should  be  potted  and  plunged  out  of  doors  till 
required.  When  the  stems  are  about  the  size  of  a 
straw  is  a  very  suitable  stage  at  which  to  perform 
the  operation.  For  the  different  kinds  of  Biota  the 
Chinese  Arbor-vitai  (B.  orientalis)  is  used,  and  the 
American  Thuja  occidentalis  for  the  different 
Thujas,  while  with  either  of  them  the  Retino- 
sporas  will  unite,  but  the  Chinese  is  the  best  stock 
for  the  majority  of  them.  Cupressus  Lawsoniana 
is  used  for  all  its  allies,  and  the  common  Yew  for 
the  Taxacea;.  The  dififerent  kinds  of  Abies  must 
be  grafted  on  stocks  belonging  to  the  same  section, 
thus  those  generally  employed  are,  Abies  cana- 
densis for  the  Tsuga  group,  A.  Douglasi  for  that 
class,  and  the  Norway  Spruce  (A.  excelsa)  for  the 
others.  The  common  Silver  Fir  is  used  for  the 
Piceas,  and  in  grafting  the  various  Pinuses  both 
stock  and  scion  must  belong  to  the  same  section, 
i.e.,  both  should  have  the  same  number  of  leaves 
in  a  sheath.  Where  conifers  strike  readily  from 
cuttings  grafting  is  not  recommended.  Moreover, 
amongst  the  larger  kinds,  as  a  rule,  neither 
grafted  nor  cutting  plants  make  such  fine  trees  as 
seedlings,  but  in  the  case  of  those  of  a  bushy 
habit,  when  grown  up  the  diflterence  between  the 
two  is  not  noticed. 

The  stocks  should  be  cleaned,  straggling  shoots 
shortened  back,  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame  till 
wanted,  in  order  to  get  the  sap  in  brisk  circulation. 
Side  or  veneer  grafting  is  that  generally  pre- 
ferred, and  is  performed  as  follows  :  Make  a  slight 
incision  in  the  stock  at  a  suflicient  height  from 
the  ground  to  accommodate  the  tying  material, 
the  incision  to  penetrate  a  little  deeper  than  the 
bark  ;  after  that  commence  about  an  inch  above 
and  make  a  sloping  cut  down  to  the  first,  the  head 
of  the  plant  not  being  touched.  The  scion  must 
be  cut  in  a  corresponding  slanting  manner,  so  as 
to  fit  exactly  the  place  of  the  piece  removed  from 
the  stock,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  to  unite 
properly  the  barks  of  both  stock  and  scion.  The 
scion  must  be  tied  in  its  place  carefully,  but 
firmly,  for  which  purpose  nothing  is  better  than 
what  is  known  as  grafting  cotton,  thick,  soft,  but 
strong  material,  as  if  the  bark  be  injured  in  the 
least  decay  takes  place.  When  finished,  place  the 
grafted  plants  in  a  close  frame,  one  that  is 
thoroughly  air-tight  being  necessary,  and  shade 
heavily  during  sunshine.  If  kept  quite  close  and 
the  tying  has  been  done  securely,  no  wax  or  other 
composition  will  be  required,  and  the  progress  of 
the  union  may  at  any  time  be  ascertained.  Of 
course  they  must  be  watered  when  necessary,  but 
it  must  be  done  so  as  to  wet  only  the  roots,  as  if 
it  touches  the  wounded  part  the  chances  of  success 
will  be  lessened.  When  a  union  takes  place,  air 
must  be  given  slightly  at  first,  and  the  head  of  the 
stock  must  be  shortened  back  by  degrees  till  it 
can  be  removed  entirely,  leaving  the  scion  to  take 
its  place. 

If,  as  sometimes  happens,  signs  of  damping  are 
perceived  a  short  time  after  grafting,  give  air  for  I 


a  little  time,  but  only  just  long  enough  to  dry  up 
some  of  the  moisture.  In  grafting,  the  sharpest 
knife  should  be  used  only  for  removing  the  strip 
from  the  stock  and  in  preparing  the  scion,  as  if 
employed  for  cutting  the  cotton  in  tying  it  will 
soon  become  blunt. 


Garden  Flora. 

PLATE  CCCXCVIII. 
IRIS  STYLOSA.* 
To  the  lover  of  the  Ids,  the  waning  days  of  July 
are  days  tinged  with  sadness.  The  glory  of  the 
I.  Ka^mpferi  is  over.  A  few  late  blooms,  their 
beauty  sadly  marred  by  the  draggled  remnants 
of  tlieir  predecessors  (cut  down  this  year  in  their 
pride  by  a  brief,  but  fierce  hail-storm),  are  stiU 
unfolding  their  bright  tabular  petals,  and  a  stray 
flower  of  I.  Monnieri,  of  brightest  golden  yellow 
unspoilt  by  any  flecks  or  streaks,  still  gladdens 
the  eye;  but  the  truth  comes  home  to  one  that  the 
Iris  year  is  over.  Save  for  a  few  stray,  diflicult, 
and  little  known  forms,  and  some  uncertain  second 
blooms  of  the  dwarf  biflora  type,  we  can  now  look 
for  no  more  Iris  flowers  till  the  days  of  chill 
October  are  upon  us.  While  I  am  thus  mourning 
the  departure  of  my  favourites,  the  editor  of  The 
Garden,  mindful  of  the  pleasures  of  hope,  bids 
me  write  a  few  words  concerning  an  Iris,  which  is 
a  sort  of  herald  Iris,  leading  us  onwards  through 
the  dark  days  of  winter  till  the  spring  comes  again 
once  more. 

They  who  have  spent  a  winter  in  Algiers  will 
recognise  in  the  accompanying  plate  a  picture  of 
Iris  stylosa,  whose  bright,  fragrant  la.vender- 
coloured  flowers  brighten  the  thickets  and  make 
gay  the  waysides  of  that  land  in  the  days  which 
we  here  call  the  dark  and  dreary  days  of  December. 

In  many  respects  I.  stylosa  is  a  peculiar  Iris. 
The  flowers  are  single  and  in  reality  stemless.  The 
ovary,  even  when  it  has  ripened  into  a  capsule 
only  just  appears  above  ground;  and  yet  the 
flower  often  rears  its  head  high  among  the  narrow 
strap-like,  dark  green  leaves.  It  is  enabled  to  do 
this  by  possessing  an  enormously  long  tube  be- 
tween the  summit  of  the  ovary  and  the  point 
where  the  petals  diverge.  The  falls  are  somewhat 
lozenge-shaped,  the  pointed  blade  gradually  nar- 
rowing into  the  claw.  Beard  there  is  none,  but 
the  insects  are  guided  to  the  anther  and  stigma  by 
the  claw  of  the  fall  being  marked  above  with  a 
golden  median  streak,  from  which  lavender  or 
purple  lines  stretch  away  across  a  white  ground, 
whereas  the  greater  part  of  the  blade  is  of  a  deli- 
cate lavender  colour.  The  tall,  graceful  standards 
and  the  narrow  styles,  with  their  long,  pointed, 
fringed  crests,  are  of  a  similar  chaste  lavender 
hue.  One  marked  feature  of  the  plant  is  that  the 
filaments  of  the  stamens,  instead  of,  as  in  other 
Irises,  being  quite  free  from  their  attachment  to 
the  base  of  the  fall  upwards,  have  become  grown  to 
the  column  of  the  style,  so  that  the  anthers  alone 
are  free.  This  may  be  an  ancestral  token,  indi- 
cating the  more  direct  origin  of  this  Iris  from  some 
older  forms,  but  more  probably  is  a  special  modi- 
fication introduced  to  serve  some  particular  pur- 
pose.   At  any  rate,  it  is  a  singular  arrangement. 

Though  the  flowers  appear  singly,  they  follow 
each  other  in  rapid  succession,  several  flowers  ap- 
pearing one  after  the  other  from  the  same  part 
of  the  rhizome,  and  in  a  well-grown  plant  flowers 
thus  break  out  from  all  parts  of  the  foUaje.  Each 
flower  is  large  (the  blooms  represented  in  the 
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plate  are,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  small,  nor 
is  the  colouring  satisfactory,  but  (his  is  difficult  to 
render),  and  a  well-grown  clump  bearing  at  the 
same  time  several  blooms  manifests  a  beauty  ex- 
celled by  that  of  few  other  Irises.  Exposed  to  an 
adequate  temperature,  the  flowers  possess  a  some- 
what faint,  but  delicious  fragrance,  but  this  is 
checked  by  the  cold  drauglits  of  our  winter  days. 
Unhappily,  too,  not  only  are  the  blooms  fugacious, 
soon  passing  away,  but  the  petals  are  tender  in 
substance  and  fragile,  so  that  often  a  flower  which 
has  opened  to  a  bright  morning  sky  is  torn  and 
bruised  by  a  sudden  wintry  blast. 

The  true  Iris  stylosa,  sometimes  called  Iris  un- 
guicularis  (chiefly,  I  fancy,  because  the  latter  is 
five  letters  longer,  but  for  which  very  same  reason 
I  adhere  to  the  older  term),  is,  I  believe,  confined 
to  Algeria.  As  far  as  I  know,  it  is  not  one  of  those 
many  plants  which  are  common  to  Algeria  and 
the  south  of  Spain  ;  nor  does  it  itself, 
like  so  many  other  Algerian  plants,  spread 
away  along  the  islands  and  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  east.  There  is,  however,  a  closely 
allied  plant,  often,  indeed,  called  of  old  Iris  sty- 
losa (the  Iris  stylosa  var.  angustifolia  of  Boissier), 
but  now  known  under  the  name  of  Iris  cretensis, 
differing  from  I.  stylosa  in  the  much  narrower 
leaves,  narrower,  more  oblong,  and  somewhat  dif- 
ferently coloured  petals,  and  less  fringed  crests  of 
the  styles.  This  is  found  in  Greece,  in  Crete,  the 
Ionian  Islands,  and  Asia  Minor.  I  have  also  had  for 
some  three  or  four  years,  but  have  never  bloomed, 
a  plant  which  I  had  from  Mr.  Ware  under  the 
name  I.  agrostifolia,  which  I  understand  from  him 
comes  from  Greece,  though  I  do  not  know  the  au- 
thority for  the  name.  In  foliage  this  plant  is  in- 
termediate between  I.  stylosa  and  I.  cretensis,  in- 
clining, perhaps,  more  to  the  former  than  to  the 
latter.  Since  I  have  never  seen  a  bloom  I  cannot 
say  anything  about  its  real  nature.  I  have  also 
seen,  I  think,  in  Mr.  Ewbank's  garden  a  plant  ex- 
actly like  this  in  foliage  which  came  to  him  from 
Ant  ibes,  I  believe,  under  the  name  of  I.  stylosa. 
In  all  probability  there  are  varieties  of  stylosa  not 
yet  thoroughly  recognised ;  and  it  may  be  that 
some  of  these  live  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Al- 
giers, and  are  transition  forms  towards  I.  cretensis, 
to  which  Mr.  Baker  refers  all  the  extra- Algerian 
plants  called  by  various  authors  stylosa. 

How  far  east  I.  cretensis  spreads  we  do  not 
as  yet  exactly  know ;  nor  can  I  at  present  say 
what  connecting  links  between  these  two  Irises 
(cretensis  and  stylosa)  and  the  other  forms  of  Iris 
there  may  be  among  the  Central  Asian  species. 
The  curious  little  Iris  humilis  found  in  Transyl- 
vania and  South  Russia  and  the  Caucasus  resem- 
bles I.  stylosa  and  I.  cretensis  in  having  no  stem, 
but  the  tube,  instead  of  being  long,  is  short,  so 
that  the  flower  is  completely  hidden  among  the 
long,  narrow  leaves  ;  very  frequently,  indeed,  the 
blooms  are  so  hidden  that  they  escape  notice  alto- 
gether. The  ovary  of  I.  humilis  is  also  like  that 
of  I.  stylosa,  but  the  flower  is  very  different,  run- 
ning away  close,  indeed,  to  the  spuria  group,  so 
that  its  affinity  to  stylosa  becomes  very  doubtful. 
A  certain  amount  of  resemblance  may  also  be 
traced  between  I.  stylosa  and  the  little  grassy 
violet-scented  I.  ruthenica ;  but  the  differences  are 
great,  and  the  real  congeners  of  I.  stylosa  have 
probably  yet  to  be  made  out. 

In  its  native  home  I.  stylosa  flowers  in  Decem- 
ber, and  when  it  has  been  transplanted  to  our  in- 
hospitable land  it  often  bravely  attempts  to  do 
the  same  here,  seizing  the  chance  of  some  rare, 


fine,  open,  warm,  wintry  day  to  open  its  blooms  to 
a  faint,  sickly  sun.  In  some  favoured,  sheltered 
spots  of  Southern  England,  such  as  that  at 
Munstead,  for  instance,  it  will  even  bloom 
freely,  on  and  off,  from  early  December  to  late 
March  or  April.  In  the  rougher  districts  of  our 
native  country,  such  as  that  in  which  my  lot  is 
cast,  the  outdoor  blooms  of  I.  stylosa  raise  hopes 
only  to  destroy  them.  As  a  general  rule  with  me, 
the  flowers  throughout  winter  are  few  and  far 
between,  and  all  too  apt  to  be  torn  by  some  wintry 
gale  or  nipped  by  the  nightly  frosts  ;  though  from 
time  to  time  some  rare  succession  of  fine,  sunny, 
calm,  open  days  in  February  or  March  makes  me 
glad  that  I  have  some  plants  of  it  about  the  place. 
Nor  is  it  quite  hardy  ;  on  my  dry  hill  the  plants 
fully  exposed  in  the  open  survived  the  biting  frosts 
of  1879-81,  but  in  many  other  places  they  were 
killed  outright.  In  fact,  save  in  especially  favoured 
spots,  I.  stylosa  is  in  England  a  pot  plant  rather 
than  one  for  the  open  ground  ;  and  in  a  pot  it  does 
admirably.  It  will  grow  very  well  in  good  loam 
with  some  peat  and  sand,  and  the  only  advice  I 
can  give  is  this  :  Push  the  plant  on  until  it  be- 
comes a  good  sized  bush,  growing  in  a  large  pot 
which  it  has  had  time  to  completely  fill  irith  roots. 
Let  it  have  just  as  much  water  as  it  needs  in 
winter  while  it  is  flowering,  but  when,  flowering 
over,  it  breaks  in  spring  into  new  growth  spare 
neither  water  nor  liquid  manure.  As  growth  is 
completed  stay  your  hand,  and  during  summer 
keep  it  comparatively  dry,  but  take  care  that  it 
never  really  flags.  Keep  it  in  the  open  air  as  long 
as  there  is  no  fear  of  frost,  and  then  place  it  in  the 
cool  greenhouse  ;  but  if  you  wish  to  enjoy  the 
fragrance  of  the  flowers  you  must,  when  it  is 
blooming,  bring  it  into  a  warmer  atmosphere.  Out 
of  doors  it  seems  to  do  best  in  some  rich  open 
soil  thoroughly  sheltered  from  the  wind,  but  fully 
open  to  the  sun  and  air,  where  it  is  on  the  one 
hand  neither  too  wet  in  winter  nor  too  dry  in  sum. 
mer  and  spring.  M.  F. 


FruitJD^rops. 

METROPOLITAN  AND  SOUTH-BASTEEN 
DIVISION. 

Syon   House,   Brentford.— Here  and  in 

the  neighbourhood  fruit  crops,  with  the  exception 
of  Apricots  and  Plums,  are  fairly  good.  Pears  on 
standards  are  thin,  but  on  walls  abundant,  espe- 
cially on  trees  protected  a  little  in  spring.  The 
varieties  which  succeed  best  here  are  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme,  Old  Colmar,  Passe  C'olmar,  Colmar 
Dore,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  and  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien.  Those  that  do  not  succeed  are  Urbaniste, 
Brougham,  Prince  Albert,  Beune  d'Hiver,  Bon 
Chretien  Fondante,  and  Beurre  Langelier.  The 
Apple  crop  is  very  good.  The  varieties  that  do 
best  here  are  Alfriston,  Keswick  and  Manks  Cod- 
lins,  Hawthornden,  Gloria  Mundi,  Warner's  King, 
Loddington  Seedling,  Irish  Peach,  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Adam's  Pearmain,  Royal  and  Boston  Rus- 
sets, and  Quarrenden.  Of  Apricots,  although 
protected  in  spring,  there  are  no  fruits.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines,  too,  are  not  a  heavy  crop ;  the 
trees  this  year  have,  however,  been  very  free  from 
blight.  The  varieties  which  do  best  with  us  are 
Royal  George,  Grosse  Mignonne,  and  Barrington. 
The  fruit  of  Early  Rivers  always  splits.  Of  Nec- 
tarines, Elruge  and  Lord  Napier  do  best.  The 
Plum  crop  with  us  is  a  failure.  Cherries,  though 
not  very  plentiful,  are  very  good.  Bush  fruit  of 
all  kinds  is  abundant,  but  Gooseberries  rather 
small.  Strawberries  have  been  plentiful,  but  very 
soon  over.  Our  soil  is  light  and  porous,  and  rests 
on  gravel  and  sand. — OOHN  WOODBBIDGE. 

Coom.be  Lane,  Surbiton. — Apples  with  us 
are  a  very  heavy  crop — all  nearly  laden  aUke,  both 


dessert  and  kitchen  kinds.  Pears  are  only  a  mode- 
rate crop,  but  what  we  have  are  likely  to  be  very 
good  in  quality,  like  what  Pears  used  to  be  six  or 
seven  years  ago.  Plums  are  a  total  failure,  none 
even  being  on  walls.  Peaches  are  a  good  crop  and 
the  trees  healthy.  Of  Cherries  of  the  Bigarreau 
kind  there  are  good  crops ;  Eltons  are,  however, 
thin,  and  of  Morellos  we  have  scarcely  any.  Nuts 
an  almost  total  failure.  Raspberries  are  a  very 
fine  crop.  Gooseberries  and  Currants,  medium 
crops.  Strawberries  a  heavy  crop.  Our  soil  is  a 
sandy  clay,  changing  to  brick  earth  as  we  go 
deeper  down,  and  we  are  well  sheltered  from  north 
and  east  winds.  Aspect  south-west,  very  hot  in 
summer  when  the  sun  shines,  and  owing  to  there 
being  little  water  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  air  is 
almost  always  very  dry,  both  winter  and  summer. 
— W.  Denning. 

Claremont. — Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  very 
good  crops.  The  trees  were  protected  with  ordi- 
nary tanned  garden  netting,  1-inch  mesh,  and  are 
this  season  in  good  health,  after  a  tough  battle 
with  fly  and  red  spider.  The  latter  has  been  very 
troublesome,  thanks,  in  some  measure,  to  our  old 
walls  with  their  innumerable  nail  holes.  Our  trees, 
too,  are  very  old  ;  indeed,  it  is  marvellous  how  in 
many  cases  the  growth  is  maintained.  One  of 
the  best  specimens  this  year  as  regards  crop, 
health,  and  vigour  is  a  Late  Admirable,  with  only 
the  shell  of  the  stem  left  ;  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance the  inside  is  completely  gone.  Royal  George, 
Bellegarde,  Chancellor,  and  Late  Admirable  in 
Peaches,  with  Elruge  and  Hunt's  Tawny  in  Nec- 
tarines form  the  chief  of  our  stock.  Our  soil  is  a 
sandy  loam,  well  drained  (naturally).  All  our 
borders  had  a  good  dressing  of  cow  manure  last 
spring.  The  soil  for  some  yard  and  a  halt  round 
each  tree  was  gently  pricked  with  a  fork,  and 
about  an  inch  in  depth  of  it  was  removed,  and  re- 
placed after  the  manure  was  applied.  We  are 
keeping  a  sharp  look  out  for  earwigs  ;  they  were 
very  troublesome  last  year,  and  committed  sad 
havoc  on  both  fruit  and  foliage.  We  have  no 
Apricots  ;  we  had  14°  of  frost  with  bitter  winds 
during  the  time  when  they  were  in  flower.  The 
trees  are  healthy,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  canker. 
Morello  Cherries  are  a  good  crop.  Of  dessert 
Cherries,  we  have  only  young  trees  planted  last 
year.  Plums  are  very  thin,  a  remark  which  ap- 
plies also  to  Pears  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
pyramids  planted  last  winter,  and  protected  with 
netting  ;  these  are  bearing  a  fine  crop.  Alexandre 
Lambre  and  Marie  Louise  dUccle  are  fruited 
best.  Big  old  Pears  on  walls  were  subjected  to  a 
severe  pruninglast  winter ;  one  half  the  spurs  were 
cut  away,  and  the  other  half  tied  in.  I  think  of 
trying  them  one  more  season,  but  fancy  their  day 
is  past  ;  the  subsoil  of  the  border  in  which  they 
are  planted  is  very  wet.  Apples  are  a  good  crop, 
both  on  bush  trees  planted  last  winter  and  on 
standards  in  the  old  kitchen  garden  ;  the  latter  are 
in  a  most  favoured  spot,  and  well  sheltered  from 
cutting  winds.  Cornish  Gillyflower  is  this  year 
grand  in  quality,  but,  unfortunately,  very  thin. 
Amongst  pyramidal  and  bush  Apples,  the  best  are 
Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and 
Pomona,  Old  Nonpareil,  Forfar  Pippin,  Peasgood's 
Nonsuch,  and  Dumelow's  Seedling.  New  planta- 
tions of  Strawberries  have  done  well.  La  Grosse 
Sucree  being  most  in  favour.  Of  bush  fruit  we 
have  a  good  crop,  especially  of  Red  and  White  Cur- 
rants. With  respect  to  the  partiality  of  the  bull- 
finch for  Currant  buds,  I  may  remark  that  after 
pruning  last  season  we  syringed  the  bushes  very 
lightly  with  warm  water,  in  which  a  handful  of 
soft  soap  had  been  worked,  then  we  sprinkled 
with  lime  ;  the  lime  stuck  fast  until  the  new 
growth  began  to  push  in  the  spring,  and  I  did  not 
see  a  single  bud  removed  from  any  of  the  bushes 
so  treated. — E.  Buerell. 

Bedfont,  Hounslo-w.— In  this  locality  Apri- 
cots are  next  to  none,  while  Peaches  are  fairly 
plentiful.  The  chief  market  fruit  crop  this  year 
is  Apples,  of  which  nearly  all  kinds  are  bearing 
more  or  less  abundantly.  This  part  of  Middlesex 
has  generally  a  stiff,  clayey  loam,  and  during  the 
winter  the  soil  is  much  saturated  with  water, 
which  rises  near  to  the  surface.  The  most  healthy 
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trees  are  found  where  there  is  good  drainage,  for 
excessive  autumn  rainfalls  promote  such  exceed- 
ing activity  in  the  roots,  that  growth  is  long  con- 
tinued, and  the  wood  is  full  of  sap  when  the  sharp 
frosts  of  early  winter  set  in.  It  is  then  that  much 
harm  is  done  to  trees,  especiallj'  of  the  softer 
wooded  sorts,  and  the  frost  usually  is  responsible 
for  canker  and  much  decay  in  the  branches,  the 
burden  of  which  is  generally  laid  upon  the  roots. 
Specially  fruitful  amongst  Apples  this  year  are  the 
Early  Julien,  Manks,  and  Keswick  Codlins, 
Lord  Suffield,  Warner's  King,  Yellow  Ingestre, 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Red 
Quarrenden,  Blenheim  Orange,  and  Wellington. 
These  are,  however,  stock  kinds  grown  largely, 
because  they  are  found  most  reliable  croppers  and 
of  good  reputation  in  the  market.  Many  of  the 
fruits  have,  however,  fallen,  and  therefore  the 
trees  are  not  nearly  so  heavily  laden  as  they  pro- 
mised to  be,  but  a  finer  and  better  sample  will 
result.  The  Apple  crop  may  be  set  down  to  be  a 
grand  one,  and  will  help  to  set  right  many  defi- 
ciencies on  the  part  of  other  fruits.  An  experienced 
grower  has  just  remarked  that  were  he  now  to  lay 
down  a  large  piece  of  land  in  fruits,  he  would,  in 
the  face  of  the  American  competition,  plant  only  of 
Apples  such  early  kinds  as  Early  Julien,  Manks 
C'odlin,  and  the  favourite  and  very  certain  Yellow 
Ingestre.  It  will  be  interesting  to  learn  this  year, 
now  that  for  once  we  have  a  heavy  crop  of  Apples, 
how  far  our  prices  and  samples  will  enable  growers 
to  check  American  imports.  It  a  big  crop  will 
not  do  that,  then  let  those  who  are  ever  calling 
out  for  the  planting  of  more  trees  at  home  re- 
main henceforth  silent.  Pears  are  few  and  are 
fitly  described  as  a  sprinkle.  They  will,  however, 
be  good,  and,  combined  with  better  prices,  will 
not  leave  the  grower  absolutely  unrecompensed. 
The  most  favoured  kinds  are  the  Hazel,  Wil- 
liams' Bon  Chretien,  and  Paradise,  a  delicious 
early  ripener.  Plums  are  scarce.  Of  Victorias 
there  are  a  few,  and  also  a  few  may  be  seen  of 
Gisborne's,  but  the  quantity  is  hardly  worth  taking 
into  account.  The  two  Plums  named  and  the 
Crittenden  Damson  rank  amongst  the  hardiest 
and  most  prolific  of  these  market  fruits.  Goose- 
berries have  yielded  partial  crops — in  some  places 
heavy  and  in  others  light,  b\it  so  many  are  grown 
that  even  half  a  crop  gives  an  immense  yield.  The 
most  favoured,  because  the  hardiest,  finest,  and 
freest,  is  Lancashire  Lad.  It  is  of  good  habit, 
and  strikes  well  from  cuttings.  Raspberries  are 
a  very  fine  crop,  and  Strawberries  have  been,  if  not 
heavy,  a  plentiful  crop,  because  the  weather  has 
spoiled  none.  Red  Currants  are  moderate,  but 
Blacks  are  very  fine  and  heavy,  and  will  pay  well. 
Sweet  Cherries  have  been  very  thin,  and  Morellos 
are  not  nearly  so  plentiful  as  usual.  On  the  other 
hand.  Walnuts,  in  some  places  an  important  pro- 
duce, are  very  abundant,  and  much  need  thinning 
for  the  picklers.  On  the  whole,  the  fruit  crops  in 
this  locality,  though  moderately  good,  will  make 
no  fortunes. — A.  D, 

Langley,  Maidstone.— With  us  the  fruit 
crop  generally  will  not  be  a  large  one,  and  some 
varieties,  especially  Plums,  will  be  scarce.  Black 
Currants  are  in  some  places  a  good  crop,  but  in 
others  a  moderate  one.  Red  Currants  are  not  so 
plentiful.  Cherries  have  been  scarce,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  favoured  orchards.  Plums  are 
almost  a  failure  ;  our  chief  bearer,  as  usual,  is  the 
Victoria,  a  Plum  that  ought  to  be  in  every  garden 
with  or  without  a  wall.  Damsons  also  are  a  failure 
even  in  this  district,  the  home  of  the  Crittenden 
Damson.  Pears  are  not  grown  here  for  market 
purposes  in  any  quantity.  Apples  would  have 
been  a  very  large  crop  had  a  great  many  not 
fallen  ;  as  it  is,  there  are  enough  for  the  trees  to 
bring  properly  to  maturity.  So  many  varieties 
are  showing  well,  that  it  will  be  better  to  wait  for 
another  two  months  before  a  selection  of  the  best 
bearers  can  be  made.  The  Worcester  Pearraain 
and  Echlinville,  as  usual,  are  very  promising.  Nuts 
will  be  a  small  crop,  and  thisj  I  believe,  to  be 
universal.  Strawberries  are  not  grown  hereabouts 
to  any  extent,  but  I  expect  you  will  have  good  ac- 
counts of  them  from  North  Kent.  The  weather 
has  been  unfavourable  of  late.  Most  of  the  soft 
fruits  are  grown  in  cultivated  orchards  beneath 


Plums  and  Apples,  chiefly  the  former.  Cherries 
are  almost  entirely  grown  in  Grass  orchards  fed 
with  sheep  and  never  mown  if  a  crop  of  fruit  is 
required. — Lewis  A.  Killick. 

Good'wood. — The  Apple  crop  in  this  locality 
is  above  the  average.  I  never,  indeed,  saw  Apples 
looking  so  well  as  they  do  at  present.  Pears  with 
us  are  a  good  average  crop,  but  thin  in  some  ex- 
posed places.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  a  fair 
crop,  and  the  trees  are  looking  well.  Regarding 
Peaches,  you  will  doubtless  remember  me  making 
some  remarks  respecting  the  Amsden  June  last 
year.  I  feel  confident,  as  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  that  it  will  become  a  great  favourite.  Al 
though  with  us  the  weather  has  been  very  wet 
and  there  has  been  a  great  absence  of  sunshine, 
fruit  of  this  Peach  very  highly  coloured,  and  of 
good  size  and  flavour,  were  gathered  from  the 
open  walls  on  the  13th  of  the  present  month. 
Figs  are  looking  well  and  excellent  crops.  Of 
Currants,  both  Red  and  White,  we  have  heavy 
crops,  being  clean  and  free  from  blight,  and  un- 
usually large.  The  Strawberry  crops  are  excellent, 
also  Raspberries  and  Morello  Cherries.  Plums 
are  a  failure  in  most  places,  doubtless  owing  a 
great  deal  to  the  severe  storm  which  occurred  on 
the  29th  of  April  last  year,  when  Plums  suffered 
more  than  any  other  fruit  trees.  Apricots  are 
generally  thin,  also  Nuts.  The  subsoil  in  this 
locality  is  principally  gravel  or  chalk,  and  doubt- 
less the  showery  season  which  we  have  had  has 
much  favoured  the  growth  of  crops  of  all  kinds. 

Potatoes  I  never  saw  looking  better  than  they 
do  in  this  locality.  Unfortunately,  the  disease  is 
beginning  to  appear  in  the  foliage,  but  if  we  get 
dry,  warm  weather  the  crops  may  yet  be  saved. — 
F.  Rutland. 

Leonardslee,  Horsham.— Apples  here  are 
a  large  crop  and  good  generally.  The  old  Keswick 
and  Hawthornden — in  fact  all  the  early  kinds  are 
well  fruited.  Of  Pears  we  have  a  sprinkling  of  all 
kinds,  but  in  the  neighbourhood  they  are  scarce, 
not  more  than  a  fourth  of  a  crop.  Plums  on  walls 
are  less  than  half  a  crop  with  me,  and  on  bushes 
and  standards  not  a  fruit  is  to  be  seen.  Of  Cherries 
we  have  half  a  crop  ;  all  kinds  of  small  fruit  are 
most  abundant.  Nuts  (Cobs  and  Filberts)  are  less 
than  a  fourth  of  a  crop.  Figs  good  on  bushes  in 
the  open  border.  I  have  not  seen  fruit  trees  look 
so  healthy  for  some  years  as  they  do  this. 

Potatoes  are  looking  well  not  only  with  me, 
but  also  in  all  the  cottage  gardens  around  here. 
Of  early  kinds  there  is  every  promise  of  a  heav3' 
crop.  The  Potato  blight  first  appeared  here  on 
the  11th,  and  to-day,  the  16th,  I  find  it  general  on 
all  kinds  early  and  late.  Parsnips  are  also  much 
blighted.  Blight  on  them  was  first  seen  on  the 
5th,  and  it  is  now  general  in  all  the  cottage  gar- 
dens.— SiDKET  Ford. 

Bridge  Castle,  Tunbridge  "Wells.- 
Apples  flowered  very  late  in  this  quarter,  and  are 
therefore  a  very  fine  crop ;  even  in  the  case  of  shy- 
bearing  kinds  we  have  an  average  amount.  Pears 
on  walls  are  an  average  crop,  and  so  are  the  hardier 
kinds  on  standards,  such  as  Citron  des  Carmes, 
Doyenn^  d'Ete,  Beurre  Bosc,  Knight's  Monarch, 
Seckle,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Beurr^  d'Amanlis, 
and  others.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  average 
crops,  especially  Stirling  Castle  and  Thames  Bank. 
Currants,  Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  and  Straw- 
berries are  very  fine  indeed  in  this  district.  Nuts 
will  be  an  average  crop.  Figs  are  plentiful,  but 
Apricots  and  Plums  are  very  nearly  a  complete 
failure,  the  cold  March  and  cutting  winds  which 
we  then  had  were  too  much  for  them.  Cherries  of 
all  kinds  are  a  grand  crop.  Medlars  and  Mul- 
berries are  also  well  set  with  fruit.  Our  garden 
is  400  feet  above  sea  level,  with  but  little  shelter, 
and  a  violent  thunderstorm  in  June,  accompanied 
with  a  perfect  downpour  of  rain  and  hail,  had 
such  an  effect,  that  scarcely  an  insect  has  been 
seen  since  on  tree  or  bush.  The  rainfall  is  also  in 
excess  and  the  thermometer  rather  low,  all  of 
which  has  helped  us  in  that  way.  Our  soil  is  a 
stiff  loam  resting  on  marl. — J.  RuST. 

Royal  Gardens,  Progmore.— Apricots 
are  a  complete  failure  here.  The  trees  flowered 
well  and  strongly,  but,  owing  to  the  continuous 


east  winds  which  we  had  early  in  March,  scarcely 
any  fruit  set.  Apples  are  an  abundant  crop  ;  this 
will  probably  be  the  best  Apple  season  in  this  dis- 
trict since  1875.  Of  Cherries  we  have  not  many 
on  standards,  but  a  good  crop  on  walls  and  very 
fine  in  quality.  The  trees  are  clean  and  free  from 
aphides.  Of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  we  have 
heavy  crops  in  the  case  of  early  sorts  and  fair 
average  crop  of  late  kinds  ;  the  trees,  too,  are 
clean,  and  making  vigorous  growth.  The  old 
varieties  still  maintain  their  position.  Pears 
flowered  early,  and  suffered  the  same  as  Apricots. 
There  are  scarcely  any  on  standards,  and  they  are 
below  the  average  on  walls.  Of  Plums  we  have 
none  on  standards  and  very  few  on  walls.  Dam- 
sons, though  not  extensively  grown  in  this  district, 
are  a  failure.  Strawberries  have  been  most  abun- 
dant, and  the  fruit  has  been  very  large  and  good 
in  flavour.  Sir  J.  Paxton  is  still  one  of  the  most 
reliable  for  a  general  crop,  being  a  great  bearer 
and  the  fruit  large  and  firm  and  of  good  colour 
and  flavour.  Of  the  newer  varieties  The  Countess 
is  distinct  and  good  for  a  mid-season  crop;  fruit 
large  and  flattened ;  colour  deep  crimson,  very 
bright ;  flesh  red,  brisk,  and  good  in  flavour.  Lord 
Napier,  a  good  late  one,  is  now  bearing  heavy 
crops  of  fine  fruit,  flavour  not  first-rate,  but  this  is 
probably  owing  to  the  wet  weather  which  has 
prevailed  here  during  the  last  fortnight.  On  bush 
fruits  crops  are  abundant  and  fine  in  quality. 
Currants  (Red  and  White)  on  walls  are  always  a 
useful  crop  here,  coming  in  very  early.  Rasp- 
berries are  plentiful,  and  the  fruit  very  fine.  Nuts 
(Filberts  and  Cobs)  are  very  scarce,  but  Walnuts 
are  a  very  heavy  crop  on  high  ground,  but  very 
few  in  low  situations. 

Potatoes. — Early  crops  have  been  excellent, 
and  main  crops  are  looking  well.  As  yet  we  have 
no  sign  of  disease. — Thomas  Jones. 

Easthampstead  Park,  'WDkingham.— 
The  fruit  crop,  generally  speaking,  is  favourable, 
although  in  some  places  only  partial.  Apples  are 
much  better  than  last  year.  The  sorts  we  have 
heavily  loaded  this  season  are  Manks  and  Kes- 
wick Codlins,  Court  Rendu  Plat,  Cox's  Pomona 
(extra  well  fruited),  Frogmore  Prolific,  Golden 
Pippin,  Hawthornden,  Old  Nonpareil,  Juneating, 
Summer  Thorle,  Oslin,  and  Alexander,  and  others 
— altogether  the  best  crop  we  have  had  for  several 
years.  Pears  are  about  an  average.  Our  best 
trees  this  season  are  British  Queen  (extra  good), 
Chaumontel,  Williams'  Duchesse,  Forelle,  Glou 
Morceau,  Jargonelle,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Ne 
Plus  Meuris,  and  Winter  Nells.  Peaches  are  not 
worth  growing  here  out-of-doors,  but  under  glass 
they  are  very  good,  some  fruit  measuring  11  inches 
in  circumference  and  well  coloured.  Apricots 
out-of-doors  are  quite  as  hopeless  as  Peaches, 
dying  by  degrees.  Of  Plums  we  have  an  average 
crop,  especially  on  Victoria  and  Rivers'  Prolific ; 
also  on  Green  Gage  and  Coe's  Golden  Drop.  Cher- 
ries are  an  average  crop.  Bush  fruits  plentiful. 
Currants  a  heavy  crop.  Strawberries  very  good, 
especially  Keen's  Seedling,  Garibaldi,  President, 
British  Queen,  and  Jas.  Veitch.  We  protected  our 
Apricots  with  great  care,  but  the  second  week  in 
March  was  intensely  cold,  on  three  nights  there 
being  1-1°  of  frost,  and  the  garden  is  exposed  to 
east  and  north  winds.  Our  soil  is  a  stiff  clay  on  a 
burning  sand,  that  would  absorb  more  manure 
than  can  be  given  it. 

Potatoes  are  everywhere  looking  unusually 
well,  and  even  now  a  good  crop.  Our  favourite 
early  is  Rivers'  Royal  Ashleaf. — Neil  Sinclair. 

Rydens,  Surrey. — Of  Apples  we  have  very 
heavy  crops ;  indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
many  trees  in  this  neighbourhood  bare  of  fruit. 
Blenheim  Orange,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Quarren- 
den, Ribston  Pippin,  and  Wellington  are  very 
heavily  cropped  ;  Fearn's  Pippin  is  rather  thin. 
Pears  are  very  thin  indeed,  only  a  few  being  on 
walls.  Plums  are  under  the  average ;  Jefferson's, 
VicJoria  and  Coxs  Golden  Drop  on  walls  are  bear- 
ing a  few.  Peaches  on  open  walls  are  very  good. 
I  have  some  ripe  fruit  of  Early  Beatrice ;  the  trees 
had  no  protection  whatever.  Nectarines  are  rather 
thin,  and  Apricots  are  quite  a  failure.  Cherries 
are  under  the  average ;  the  White  Heart  kind  has 
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been  the  best ;  Morellos  are  very  thin.  Of  Rasp- 
berries we  have  a  very  heavy  crop,  and  Straw- 
berries have  been  magnificent.  The  following  do 
well  here,  viz..  President,  Vicomtesse  HiSricart  de 
Thury,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  Dr.  Hogg,  and  British 
Queen.  Gooseberries  have  been  a  very  good  crop 
in  the  garden  here,  but  in  a  great  many  places  in 
this  neighbourhood  they  have  been  a  failure.  Cur- 
rants (Red,  White,  and  Black)  are  heavy  crop."!, 
especially  the  last.  This  year  I  have  not  been 
troubled  with  Gooseberry  caterpillar. — Geoegb 
Carpenter. 

Petworth. — Apples  look  remarkably  well, 
and  there  is  every  prospect  of  a  good  crop. 
Amongst  sorts  that  do  best  I  may  mention  Lord 
Suffield,  Dutch  Codlin,  Blenheim  Orange,  Emperor 
Alexander,  Nelson's  Glory,  Dumelow's  Seedling, 
Cox's  Pomona,  Rymer,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  King  of 
the  Pippins,  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Ribston  Pippin, 
Cellini,  Cockle  Pippin,  Early  Strawberry,  and 
Duchess  of  Oldenburgb.  Pears  are  a  thin  crop  ; 
there  was  plenty  of  bloom,  and  they  seemed  to  set 
well,  but  soon  turned  yellow  and  dropped  off.  The 
failure,  in  my  opinion,  was  caused  by  the  very  cold 
nights  which  we  had  before  they  could  swell  off. 
Of  Plums,  I  may  say  that  there  are  hardly  any  in 
this  county.  From  200  trees  I  shall  not  gather  a 
bushel.  I  have  a  few  on  Victoria,  Green  Gage, 
Purple  Gage,  and  Red  Magnum  Bonum.  Not  one 
Damson  have  I  seen  this  year.  Peaches  are  abun- 
dant, and  promise  to  be  a  fine  crop.  Nectarines 
are  also  plentiful  and  fine.  So  far  Apricots  are 
thin  except  on  walls  covered  with  glass  coping  ; 
there  they  are  abundant  and  good.  Kaisha,  Moor- 
park,  Breda,  and  Hemskirk  do  well  with  me. 
Figs  are  looking  remarkably  well,  and  are  an 
abundant  crop.  Of  Cherries  we  have  about  half  a 
crop ;  the  late  showery  weather  has  spoiled  a  great 
many.  Bigarreau,  Bigarreau  Napoleon,  Knight's 
Early  Black,  May  Duke,  Bedfordshire  Prolific, 
Governor  Wood,  Elton,  and  Black  Tartarian,  all 
do  well  in  this  neighbourhood.  Of  Gooseberries, 
we  have  very  heavy  crops  and  fine  fruit ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Currants  of  all  sorts. 
Black,  Red,  and  White.  Raspberries  are  remark- 
ably good.  Strawberries  very  fine,  especially 
Garibaldi,  James  Veitch,  Loxford  Seedling,  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Dr.  Morere, 
President  Delacour,  and  many  others.  Of  Wal- 
nuts, there  are  some  good  crops,  but  they  are  not 
general.  Filberts  and  other  Nuts  are  very  thin 
indeed.  Medlars  promise  to  be  a  good  crop,  and 
Mulberries  are  a  heavy  crop.  Petworth  stands  on 
high  ground,  exposed  to  west  and  south-west 
winds  ;  the  soil  on  the  north  side  is  rich  and  strong 
loam,  that  on  the  south  and  west  more  sandy, 
light,  rich,  and  excellent  for  fruit  growing. — Geo. 
M.  Beeese. 

Farnborough  Grange.— Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines, average  crops,  trees  clean ;  Apricots, 
partial,  in  some  places  a  failure ;  Plums,  almost 
a  failure ;  Cherries,  under  the  average ;  Pears, 
under  the  average  except  on  walls  ;  Apples,  over 
the  average ;  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Goose- 
berries, and  Currants,  very  good  and  abundant ; 
Nuts,  very  thin,  same  on  Cobs.  Our  soil  is  light 
and  sandy  resting  on  a  thick  bed  of  gravel. 
Almost  every  kind  of  fruit  tree  bloomed  profusely 
except  Plums.  But  the  cold  winds  which  we  had 
in  March  destroyed  most  of  the  Apricot  bloom ; 
so  severe  was  the  frost  that  we  registered  18°  on 
two  or  three  occasions  during  the  month.  Both 
Apricots  and  Peaches  were  protected  with  thick 
blinds  running  on  rods.  Of  Apricots  I  have  a  few 
dozen  fruit,  but  I  observe  they  are  in  every  case 
close  to  the  wall,  not  one  being  on  a  foreright 
shoot ;  had  our  trees  been  on  wires  we  should  not 
probably  have  had  a  single  fruit.  Pears  bloomed 
and  appeared  to  have  set  a  heavy  crop,  but  the 
fruit  has  kept  dropping,  till  now  many  of  the 
pyramid  and  standard  trees  are  fruitless.  Some 
attribute  this  to  cold  when  they  were  in  bloom, 
but  the  fruit  set  well  enough,  and  I  am  more  in- 
clined to  blame  unripened  wood,  owing  to  the  wet 
cold  autumn  which  we  bad  last  year.  The  follow- 
ing sorts  of  Pears  are  bearing  to  a  greater  or  le^s 
extent  in  gardens  in  this  neighbourhood,  viz.. 
Jargonelle,  Colmar  d'Ete,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 


Marie  Louise,  Glou  Morceau,  General  Todleben, 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Hacon's  Incomparable, 
Beurr6  Diel,  BeurrcS  Clairgeau,  Ne  Plus  Meuris, 
Winter  Nelis,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Easter  Beurre, 
Beurrfi  Ranee,  Uvedale's  St.  Germain,  and  others 
could  be  named,  but  these  are  the  principal.  On 
walls  in  general  the  crop  is  an  average  one  ;  few 
elsewhere.  The  following  Apples  are  a  full  crop 
here,  viz.,  Irish  Peach,  Red  Quarrenden,  King  of 
the  Pippins,  Braddick's  Nonpareil,  Royal  Russet, 
Sturmer  Pippin,  Lord  Suflield,  Codlins  (Keswick 
and  Manks),  Warner's  King,  Dutch  Mignonne, 
Betty  Geeson,  Deux  Ans,  Norfolk  Beefing,  Wel- 
lington, and  Cellini.  Should  there  be  a  few  Plums  on 
a  tree,  it  is  either  Orleans,  Victoria,  or  Pershore  on 
walls.  Cherries  bloomed  abundantly  and  set  well,  but 
dropped  in  the  stoning  till  now  they  are  not  half 
a  crop.  Strawberries  never  were  finer  than  this 
year,  and  the  fruit  is  large  and  good .  The  sorts 
that  do  best  with  us  are  the  following,  viz., 
Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  President,  Oscar, 
Elton  Pine,  and  Eleanor  ;  the  last  is  the  best  late 
Strawberry  we  can  grow  on  our  light  soil.  It 
comes  in  when  the  others  are  over.  Of  Goose- 
berries we  find  the  following  five  sorts  the  best, 
viz..  Red  Warrington,  Ironmonger,  Crown  Bob, 
Old  Rough  Red,  and.  Whitesmith.  Of  Nuts  we 
have  a  few  on  the  prolific  Cob,  a  good  Nut,  which 
has  not  wholly  failed  us  for  these  last  five  years  ; 
during  that  time  this  is  the  shortest  crop ;  there 
are  no  hedge  Nuts  in  this  neighbourhood  this]sea- 
son.  Raspberries  are  in  every  way  large  and  good. 
Fastolf  does  best  here,  but  Raspberries  do  not 
prove  as  satisfactory  as  on  some  soils.  Fruit  trees 
are  not  nearly  so  much  affected  with  insects  this 
year  as  in  previous  seasons.  Peach  trees  are  mak- 
ing clean  growth,  but  Apricots  are  cankering  ofE 
very  badly.  On  the  whole  the  fruit  crop  will  not 
be  a  satisfactory  one  this  year,  although  that  most 
desirable  of  all  fruits,  the  Apple,  will  be  an  average 
crop.— John  Crook. 

Leigh  Park,  Havant. — Of  the  present  fruit 
crop  I  have  to  report  favourably.  Strawberries 
are  an  abundant  crop ;  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de 
Thury  has  borne  prodigiously,  but  the  fruit  has 
not  been  large.  Kimberley,  a  local  variety,  but 
nevertheless  good  all  round,  forces  well  and  bears 
plenty  of  fruit  of  good  shape  and  colour.  It  also 
carries  well,  is  a  good  garden  Strawberry,  and,  last, 
but  not  least,  is  good  in  flavour.  Sir  J.  Paxton, 
Wonderful,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Sir  C.  Napier  do 
fairly  well.  Apples  are  in  most  places  a  heavy 
crop.  Our  recently  lifted  and  root-pruned  trees 
are  again  bearing  a  great  crop,  notwithstanding 
the  heavy  crop  which  they  bore  last  year.  The 
best  sorts  are  Keswick  Codlin,  Lord  Suffield, 
Blenheim  Orange,  Winter  Hawthornden,  King  of 
the  Pippins,  Kerry  Pippin,  Ribston  Pippin,  Stur- 
mer Pippin,  and  the  old  DeuxAns,  one  of  the  best 
and  most  useful  Apples  in  this  part  of  the  country ; 
it  bears  abundantly  and  is  of  robust  habit.  The 
soil  here  is  sandy  loam,  and  the  garden  is  well 
sheltered  by  trees.  Pears  are  a  fair  crop,  Williams' 
Bon  Chretien,  Marie  Louise,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jer- 
sey, Beurrfi  Boso,  Passe  Colmar,  Glou  Morceau, 
Winter  Nelis,  Ne  Plus  Meuris,  and  Jean  de  Witte 
being  amongst  the  best.  Plums  are  not  so  good 
as  last  year,  but  a  medium  crop  in  some  places. 
Small  fruits  generally  are  good  and  abundant. — 
C.  Penpokd. 

Heckfleld,  Winchfleld.— Plums  with  us 
are  a  total  failure  ;  most  of  the  trees  blossomed 
moderately  well,  but  an  unusually  low  tempera- 
ture and  severe  north-east  winds  while  they  were 
in  flower  killed  all,  including  even  those  protected 
on  a  west  wall.  There  is  just  a  sprinkling  of 
Apricots,  and  these  we  should  certainly  not  have 
had  but  that  the  trees  were  well  protected  with 
canvas  blinds.  Moorpark  is  the  only  kind  that 
does  well  here.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  abun- 
dant ;  they  bloom  later  than  Apricots,  and,  there- 
fore, under  more  favourable  conditions  as  to 
weather,  with  the  same  protection  as  Apricots, 
such  opposite  results  are  not  difliicult  to  ac- 
count for.  Bellegarde,  Royal  George,  and 
Noblesse  are  our  principal  varieties  of  Peaches, 
and  of  Nectarines,  Elruge,  Pitmaston  Orange,  and 
Violette  HAtive ;  the  newer  variety,  Lord  Napier, 


does  so  well  that  it  is  likely  to  be  largely  grown. 
Apples  are  above  the  average  and  very  clean  ;  our 
best  and  most  constant  bearers  are  Keswick 
Codlin,  Hawthornden,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Cellini, 
Golden  Noble,  Wellington,  Ribston  Pippin,  Lord 
Suffield,  and  Northern  Greening.  Pears  on  walls 
are  a  full  crop,  but  on  standards  in  open  quarters 
very  thin ;  they  set  well,  but  dropped  badly,  and 
are  still  falling,  and  what  remains  will  be  but  a 
poor  sample.  All  the  fruit  on  walls  are  very  good, 
thus  showing  that  protection  for  these  fruits  is  as 
necessary  as  for  stone  fruits.  The  following  kinds 
seldom  fail  us,  viz.,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Pit- 
maston Duchess,  Marie  Louise,  \Villiams'  Bon 
Chretien,  Winter  Nelis,  Easter  Beurre,  Passe 
Colmar,  Beurrfi  Diel,  Beurre  d'Aremberg,  Knight's 
Monarch,  and  Ne  I'lus  Meuris.  Cherries,  except 
Morellos,  are  very  scarce.  Strawberries  hav,e  been 
the  fruit  crop  of  the  year;  Inever  knew  them  better, 
or  the  crop  to  have  been  harvested  in  better  con- 
dition. Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  and  Currants 
are  also  immense  crops,  and  extra  free  from  blight. 
Our  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  resting  on  gravel ;  all 
kinds  of  fruits  do  well  on  it  when  deeply  trenched 
and  heavily  manured.  Surface  mulchings  of  man- 
ure are  also  indispensable. — W.  Wildsmith. 

Palmer's    Q-reen,    Southgate.— Fruit 

crops,  taken  collectively,  are  in  this  neighbour- 
hood variable.  Apricots  are  very  thin.  Plums, 
in  most  cases,  except  a  few  of  the  hardiest  kinds, 
a  failure.  Cherries  may  be  described  as  moderate. 
Of  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  in  most  places  there 
are  suificient.  Apples  are  an  abundant  crop,  the 
freest  bearing  kinds,  such  as  Keswick  Codlin, 
Lord  Suffield,  Manks  Codlin,  and  others  of  like 
character  that  seldom  fail,  are  already  weighed 
down  with  fruit,  after  more  having  fallen  oS  than 
usual.  Pears  are  thin  in  most  cases.  Gooseberries 
and  Currants,  the  former  an  average  crop ;  the 
latter  full.  Strawberries  have  been  abundant, 
but  not  quite  so  good  in  flavour  as  in  drier  ripen- 
ing time. — T.  Baines. 

Highclere  Castle,  Hants.— Of  Apples, 
some  trees,  such  as  Hawthornden,  Blenheim  Pip- 
pin, Keswick  Codlin,  Tower  of  Glamis,  Wellington, 
Norfolk  Beaufin,  Northern  Greening,  Ribston 
Pippin,  Besspool,  and  King  of  the  Pippins,  are 
carrying  heavy  crops.  The  earliest  blooming  sorts 
are  deficient  as  regards  fruit  owing  to  the  un- 
favourable weather  which  occurred  at  the  time  of 
flowering ;  but  on  the  whole  there  is  a  fair  crop 
in  this  locality.  Pears  are  not  so  good ;  many 
trees  are  bare  of  fruit.  Those  on  which  there  is 
most  abundance  here  are  Passe  Colmar,  Beurr6 
d'Amanlis,  Beurr6  de  Capiaumont,  Beurrfi  Ranee, 
Marie  Louise,  Beurre  Berckmans,  Jargonelle,  and 
Winter  Nelis.  Figs  are  very  good  ;  Cherries  not 
plentiful ;  and  of  Plums  we  have  not  many ;  the 
best  here  are  Denyer's  Victoria  and  Rivers'  Early 
Prolific.  Peaches  and  Apricots  are  light  crops. 
Currants,  Raspberries,  and  Gooseberries  abundant, 
and  Strawberries  are  an  extra  heavy  crop. — S. 
Ross. 

Strathfleldsaye. — Apples  are  perhaps  our 
best  crop  ;  many  sorts  that  have  been  barren  for 
years  are  now  bearing  well.  Among  those  which 
seldom  fail  I  may  name  Blenheim  Orange,  Court 
Rendu  Plat,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  Cellini,  Deux  Ans,  Keswick  Codlin,  and 
Northern  Greening.  I  am  working  out  the  more 
uncertain  sorts  and  planting  those  that  bear 
freely.  Plums  bloomed  well,  but  suffered  so  much 
from  bitter  winds  in  March  that  there  are  very 
few  on  either  walls  or  standards.  The  same  may 
also  be  said  of  Cherries  except  Morellos,  which 
bloom  later  and  are  carrying  a  fair  crop.  Peaches 
on  walls,  where  protected  when  in  flower,  are  a 
fine  crop.  Apricots  about  half  a  crop.  I  have 
not  seen  such  a  crop  of  Strawberries  for  many 
years  as  we  have  had  this  year,  though  they  have 
suffered  much  from  drizzling  rains  and  want  of 
sunshine.  Gooseberries  experienced  the  most 
bitter  of  the  March  winds  when  in  flower,  and  are 
very  thin.  Currants,  excepting  Black,  are  the 
same,  except  where  well  sheltered.  Our  soil  is 
naturally  a  heavy  clay  (on  the  Bagshot  sand),  but 
now  much  ameliorated  by  thorough  draining  and 
liberal  cultivation. — J.  Bell. 
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Bearwood,  Wokingham— Taken  as  a 
whole,  our  fruit  crops  are  good.  Apples  are  clean 
and  plentiful.  Pears  a  thin  crop.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  very  good.  Apricots,  none.  Plums 
are  very  scarce.  Nuts  thin.  All  kinds  of  bush 
fruits  are  fairly  good,  and  also  Strawberries.  Our 
kitchen  garden  lies  very  low,  and  on  stiff  clay 
soil,  close  to  a  large  sheet  of  water  ;  therefore  our 
fruit  trees  have  suffered  much  from  the  severe 
winters  which  we  have  had.  Many  of  our  Apricot 
trees  are  killed,  and  also  Morello  Cherries.  At 
present  the  weather  is  very  cold  for  July,  and  mil- 
dew is  making  its  appearance  on  Peaches  and 
Nectarines. 

Potato  crops  never  looked  better  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood than  they  do  now.  All  the  early  kinds 
are  turning  out  well,  and  late  kinds  are  very 
promising.  The  only  disease  I  have  noticed  was 
last  week  in  one  or  two  cottage  gardens,  the  sort 
attacked  being  the  Early  Rose. — James  Tegg. 

Oobham  Hall,  Gravesend. — Our  crop  of 
Apricots  is  poor,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Plums  and  Cherries.  Eed,  White,  and  Black 
Currants  are  good,  and  so  are  Strawberries  and 
Peaches  and  Nectarines.  Apples,  Pears,  and  Figs 
are  average  crops.  The  gardens  about  here  are 
mostly  on  gravel  or  chalk. — F.  Deuxberey. 


SOUTH  MIDLAND  DIVISION. 

Dropmore. — Peaches  here  are  very  good,  and 
so  are  Nectarines  ;  Plums  are  verj'  inferior,  and 
Pears  are  not  in  general  good  ;  Apples  in  most 
places  are  a  heavy  crop  ;  Nuts  not  very  plentiful 
near  here  except  Walnuts,  which  are  very  good  in 
some  places  ;  Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  Straw- 
berries are  all  good  crops,  and  so  are  Raspberries 
in  most  places  ;  Cherries  are  not  half  a  crop  here- 
abouts, but  better  elsewhere.  The  soil  in  this  part 
of  the  country  differs  greatly  ;  the  subsoil  is 
gravel,  and  in  some  parts  chalk,  the  latter  in  some 
places  very  deep,  and  much  used  for  improving 
the  land  and  for  preventing  clubbing.  Where 
possible,  we  protect  wall  fruit  during  the  blos- 
soming season.  Cherries  are  much  grown  here- 
abouts, and  in  good  seasons  are  considered  very 
profitable.  Apples  also  meet  with  a  ready  sale, 
but  bush  fruit  is  not  so  good,  being  much  injured 
by  birds. 

Potatoes. — There  is  not  as  yet  the  least  sign 
of  disease  amongst  mine,  and  I  have  not  heard 
anyone  say  they  have  seen  it  elsewhere. — Philip 
Frost. 

Shardeloes,  Amersham.  —  Peaches  and 
Nectarine,'  are  a  very  fine  crop  here,  and  the  trees 
look  wonderfully  well.  Apricots  are  a  very  poor 
crop,  and  the  Moorparks'are,  as  usual,  losing  their 
branches.  Plums  are  thin — scarcely  any  on  stan- 
dards. We  find  Victoria  to  be  one  of  the  most 
useful  sorts  to  grow.  The  trees  are  very  healthy, 
and,  being  free  from  insects,  promise  well  for  next 
year.  Apples  are  a  capital  crop.  Pears  generally 
a  good  crop.  Bush  fruits  excellent ;  Raspberries 
and  Strawberries  abundant  and  very  fine.  We 
have  also  a  good  sprinkling  of  Walnuts,  but  Fil- 
berts are  very  thin. — Tiios.  Bailey. 

Moor  Park,  Ricbmansworth.— Apricots 
here  are  a  failure,  except  under  Rendle's  pro- 
tectors. The  whole  of  the  trees  were  covered 
with  woollen  material,  but  the  sharp  frost  with 
snow  which  occurred  on  March  26  finished  what 
looked  like  a  good  Apricot  year ;  the  blossoms 
were  quite  frozen.  There  are  fewer  Apricots  this 
season  than  there  has  been  for  the  past  ten  years. 
Apples  are  a  very  heavy  crop.  Pears  abundant  on 
walls ;  on  pyramids  very  thin.  Damsons  none, 
and  of  other  Plums  we  have  very  few.  The  Vic- 
toria, a  very  useful  Plum  and  sure  cropper  gene- 
rally, has  failed  to  maintain  its  reputation  this 
year.  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Raspberries,  and 
Strawberries  are  abundant.  Cherries  on  south 
walls  a  fair  crop.  The  Morello  on  north  walls  set 
very  thickly,  but  dropped  its  fruit  at  the  stoning 
period,  leaving  but  a  thin  crop.  Filberts  are  a 
very  partial  crop. 

Potatoes  look  very  promising ;  haulm  strong 
on  rich  ground.  The  early  sorts  are  yielding  well, 
and,  should  fine  sunny  weather  set  in,  there  will  be 
fine  crops  of  late  Potatoes.— J.  C.  Mundei,;j. 


Ramsey  Abbey.— The  promise  of  heavy 
crops  early  in  the  season  has  only  been  partially 
fulfilled.  Apricots  are  very  thin,  but  Readies  and 
Nectarines  are  abundant.  Plums,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  a  complete  failure.  Cherries  are  only 
middling,  but  Apples  are  a  good  crop.  There  are 
very  few  failures,  the  latter  chiefly  among  young- 
trees  ;  all  the  old-established  kinds  are  doing  well. 
Pears  are  thin  generally.  Among  bush  fruits. 
Gooseberries  and  Currants  are  much  under  the 
average,  but  Strawberries  and  Raspberries  are 
very  good,  as  are  also  Figs.  Grapes  on  a  good 
aspect  are  carrying  plenty  of  fruit,  but  elsewhere 
the  bunches  are  thin  and  poor.  Walnuts  and  Fil- 
berts may  be  classed  amongst  the  failures.  Apples, 
Peaches,  Raspberries,  and  Strawberries  are  the 
only  redeeming  features  as  regards  our  fruit  crops 
in  this  district.  The  soil  is  loam,  various  in 
character,  overlying  Oxford  clay,  intermi.xed  with 
gravel,  adhesive  in  damp  weather,  but  parts  with 
moisture  rapidly.  The  climate  and  other  condi- 
tions are  not  unfavourable  to  fruit  culture. —  E. 
Hobday. 

Blenheim. — Apricots  in  this  neighbourhood 
are  a  failure,  owing  to  the  severe  weather  which 
prevailed  when  they  were  in  flower  ;  we  had  then 
several  times  22°  of  frost.  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
are  excellent ;  they  withstood  the  effects  of  the 
frost  much  better  than  Apricots,  though  in  flower 
at  the  same  time.  Plums  upon  walls  are  a  partial 
crop,  in  exposed  positions  scarcely  any,  owing  to 
the  late  frosts  coming  when  they  were  just  set. 
Pears  in  the  open  are  likewise  a  short  crop,  but 
upon  walls  an  average  one,  a  remark  which  also 
applies  to  Cherries ;  the  latter  flowered  most 
abundantly,  but  late  frosts  caused  them  to  drop. 
Strawberries  are  abundant,  but  the  wet  we  have 
lately  had  rotted  a  good  deal  of  fruit.  Raspberries 
are  also  good,  and  Eed,  White,  and  Black  Currants 
are  very  heavy  crops.  Of  Nuts  we  have  a  few. 
Apples  are  a  heavy  crop,  especially  Stirling  Castle. 

Potatoes  have  so  far  kept  free  from  disease 
and  are  yielding  well. — Henry  Clarke. 

Panshanger,  Hertford.— Promising  as  ap- 
pearances were  early  in  the  season  for  an  abun- 
dant fruit  crop,  with  the  exception  of  Peaches, 
which  are  good,  all  ether  stone  fruits  are  under 
the  average.  Apricots  are  very  thin.  I  never  re- 
member seeing  the  bloom  open  so  small  and  weak, 
a  circumstance  which  I  attribute  to  the  unripened 
state  of  last  season's  growth.  Plums,  including 
Damsons,  are  a  total  failure,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  Victorias  on  a  northern  aspect ;  the  trees 
were  a  mass  of  bloom,  but  it  was  completely 
killed  by  the  cold  wet  weather  which  we  had. 
Pears  suffered  similarly  ;  consequently  they  are 
thin  on  pyramids  and  standards,  but  a  medium 
crop  on  walls.  Apples  generally  are  a  heavy  crop, 
but  their  leaves  are  much  eaten  by  caterpillars. 
Cherries  are  a  moderate  crop  on  walls,  but  thin  on 
pyramids  and  standards.  Gooseberries  and  other 
bush  fruits  are  abundant  and  good ;  Strawberries 
excellent.  AValnuts  are  plentiful,  but  of  Filberts 
and  hedge  Nuts  we  have  none.  From  the  in- 
creased amount  of  sunshine  which  we  had  eaidy  in 
the  summer,  our  fruit  trees  are  making  good, 
healthy  growth,  and  altogether  are  looking  better 
than  they  have  done  for  several  seasons. — E.  Rup- 

fett.  
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Morningeide,  Kidderminster.-The  crops 
here  have  been  disappointing,  owing  in  great 
measure  to  the  terrible  frosts  in  March,  which 
took  almost  everything  besides  the  Apples  before 
them.  Apples  are  about  the  only  crop  which  re- 
mains. These  are  tolerably  plentiful,  the  sorts 
being  Dumelow's  Seedling,  Blenheim  Orange,  Lord 
Suflield,  Cox's  Pomona,  Echlinville  Pippin, Duchess 
of  Oldenburg,  Gooseberry  Apple,  Ribston  Pippin, 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Melon  Apple,  Keddlestone 
Pippin,  Claygate  Pearmain,  Lord  Eurghley,  and 
Sturmer  Pippin,  all  of  which  are  fairly  good  crops. 
Of  Pears  the  crop  is  almost  ■nil,  the  only  sorts 
which  show  any  tendency  to  bear  being  Williams' 
Bon  Chretien,  Beurre  Superfin,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Beurre  d'Aremberg, 
Winter  Nelis,  Easter  Beurre,  Beurre  Ranee, 
Doyenn^  d'Alenyon,  Marie  Benoist,  Josephine  de 


Malines,  Passe  Colmar,  Beurre  Bachelier,  Beurr6 
Diel,  Victoria,  General  Todleben,  Durandeau, 
Pitmaston  Duchess,  Marie  Louise,  and  a  lot  of 
others  scarcely  showing  a  specimen.  In  Plums 
the  failure  has  been  immense.  In  between  twenty 
and  thirty  sorts  there  is  scarcely  a  Plum  to  be 
seen.  Apricots  are  almost  the  same  as  Plums — 
very  little  fruit  to  be  seen.  Peaches  and  Necta- 
rines are  tolerably  plentiful  on  the  whole,  the 
walls  having  had  a  certain  amount  of  protection, 
but  uncertain  as  to  general  crop,  the  Eoyal  George 
Peach  and  Lord  Napier  Nectarine  being  the  surest 
croppers.  Raspben'ies  are  abundant,  and  so  are 
StrawbeiTies,  these  being  a  little  exception  to  the 
rest — Amy  Robsart,  Early  Crimson  Pine,  Alpha, 
Gipsy  Queen,  James  Veitch,  Marshal  Macmahon, 
The  Countess,  Sir  John  Falstaff,  and  Enchantress  ; 
these  are  the  principal  sorts  grown,  and  the  crops 
of  all  abundant.  Nuts  are  a  general  failure.  Goose- 
berries and  Currants  are  tolerably  good,  but  not  a 
general  crop,  in  some  sheltered  places  being  more 
abundant.  Under  glass  crops  are  uniformly  good. 
Grapes  of  Mrs.  Pince's  Muscat,  Bowood  Muscat, 
Black  Jluscat,  Madre.'field  Court,  Eyton  Muscat, 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Champion  Muscat,  and 
Trebbiano  are  especially  fine.  Duke  of  Buccleuch 
is  rather  disappointing.  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
are  also  fine. 

Roses,  though  this  is  beside  the  question,  have 
been  specially  numerous  and  fine.  In  the  Potato 
crop  Hero  is  remarkably  fine,  and  bids  fair  to 
eclipse  all. — W.  Eoden. 

"Witley  Court,  Stourport.- Fruit  crops  in 
this  neighbourhood  are  generally  unsatisfactory, 
thus  making  the  sixth  season  of  failure.  In  so  far 
as  tree  fruits  are  concerned,  the  promise  early  in 
the  year  of  an  abundant  crop  was  favourable, 
much  blossom  showing  upon  Apples,  and  particu- 
larly Cherries ;  but  the  sharp  frosts  and  severe, 
piercing  winds  which  occurred  when  the  trees 
were  in  bloom  sadly  marred  results,  and  the  long- 
continued  low  temperature  so  checked  active 
growth  as  to  cause  the  buds  to  drop,  although  they 
looked  as  if  they  would  swell.  This  was  particu- 
larly the  case  as  regards  Cherries,  the  buds  of 
which  dropped  when  of  some  size.  Apples  partial 
generally.  In  the  garden  here  the  following  varie- 
ties are  bearing  a  moderate  crop— viz.,  Dumelow's 
Seedling,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Peasgood's  Non- 
such, Annie  Elizabeth,  Golden  Eeinette,  Echlin- 
ville Seedling  (a  most  reliable  sort),  Yorkshire 
Beauty  (also  a  good  sort),  Lord  SufiBeld,  Stirling 
Castle,  Eushock  Pearmain,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
Yorkshire  Greening,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Scarlet 
Pearmain,  Kerry  Pippin,  and  Summer  Golden  Pip- 
pin. The  situation  is  low,  protected  from  the 
north  and  west,  and  the  soil  is  of  a  rich,  loamy 
character.  Pears,  with  the  exception  of  those  upon 
walls,  are  a  partial  and  thin  crop,  the  greater  part 
without  a  fruit.  Upon  walls  the  following  bear 
averagecrops — viz.,  Marie  Louise  (heavily  cropped), 
Beurr^  Diel,  Beurre  Bosc,  Winter  Nelis,  Glou  Mor- 
ceau,  Ne  Plus  Meuris,  Durandeau,  and  Beurrfi 
Sterckmans.  Bushes  and  standards  which  are 
bearing  moderate  crops  consist  of  Passe  Colmar, 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Bergamotte  d'Esperen, 
Pitmaston,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Prince  Albert, 
Marie  Louise  d'Uccle,  Doyenn^  d'Et6,  and  a  few 
others.  Plums  of  all  kinds  are  a  failure  on  stan- 
dards. The  best  fruited  on  walls  are  Eeine  Claude 
de  Bavay,  Transparent  Gage,  Golden  Drop,  and 
Jefferson.  Apricots  are  a  failure ;  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  very  thin.  Cherries  are  a  very  partial 
crop,  standards  bearing  very  few.  Upon  walls  the 
best  are  May  Duke  and  Morello.  Small  fruits  of 
all  kinds  are  abundant,  superior  in  quality,  and 
free  from  blight.  Strawberries  are  a  fine  crop ; 
the  best  kinds  are  Dr.  Hogg,  British  Queen,  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton,  Lucas,  President,  and  John  Powell. 
Raspberries  are  unusually  fine,  the  best  being 
Carter's  Prolific,  Antwerp,  and  Victoria.  Black 
^Currants  are  heavily  cropped  and  fine  in  quality. 

Potato  crops  are  looking  well,  and  show  no 
signs  of  disease  ;  however,  a  continuance  of  close, 
rainy  weather  is  almost  sure  to  develop  it.  Early 
sorts  are  heavily  cropped  and  of  good  quality. 
The  best  croppers  are  Covent  Garden  Perfection, 
Yeitch's   Improved  Ashleaf,  River's    Eoyal  Ash- 
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leaf,  Porter's  Excelsior,  and   Eadstock  Beauty. — 
Geo.  Westland. 

Tidenham  House,  Chepstow.  —  Fruit 
crops  here  and  in  the  neighbourhood  are,  on  the 
whole,  fully  up  to  the  average,  with  the  exception 
of  Plums,  which  are  scarce.  Apples  promise  to  be 
an  abundant  crop  ;  the  trees  are  free  from  blight, 
and  the  fruit  is  swelling  fast.  Pears  are  below 
the  average  ;  the  bullfinches  picked  out  most  of 
their  buds  in  March.  Peaches,  Apricots,  and  Nec- 
tarines are  a  full  crop  where  they  were  protected. 
Cherries  scarce;  Red  and  Black  Currants  very 
plentiful ;  Gooseberries  an  average  crop  ;  Straw- 
berries abundant  and  very  fine ;  Raspberries  a 
heavy  crop,  but  the  fruit  is  small.  Figs  are  a  good 
crop  with  us  about  here.  Walnuts  an  average  crop; 
other  Nuts  plentiful.  Our  soil  is  loamy,  and  we 
are  sheltered  from  the  north  and  east  winds. 

Potatoes. — I  find  that  the  Pototo  disease  has 
made  its  appearance  in  some  places  within  the 
last  few  days.— John  Paddock. 

Tortworth,  Falfleld.— Speaking  generally, 
fruit  crops  in  this  locality  are  below  the  average, 
although  at  the  blooming  period  every  kind  looked 
most  promising.  The  crop  of  Pears  on  pyramid 
bushes  and  standards  is  very  thin,  but  trees  on 
walls  are  bearing  full  crops,  and  good  in  quality. 
Apples  are  very  partial  indeed,  low-lying  gardens 
and  orchards  being  by  far  the  worst,  owing,  no 
doubt  to  the  want  of  sunshine  last  autumn  to 
ripen  the  wood.  Those  lying  higher,  and  conse- 
quently much  drier,  are  producing  fair  crops — at 
least,  in  the  case  of  some  trees,  but  still  the  crop 
is  partial.  Cherries,  Plums,  and  Apricots  are  a 
complete  failure.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are 
with  us  a  good  half  crop  ;  but,  generally  speaking, 
these  crops  are  poor.  Bush  fruit  is  abundant  and 
good,  but  the  birds  are  quite  a  match  for  it ;  in- 
deed, I  never  knew  them  so  numerous  and  destruc- 
tive. Strawberries  and  Raspberries  very  good, 
and  of  Quinces  and  Medlars  we  have  fair  crops. 
Nuts  abundant,  and  promise  to  be  good. 

Potato  crops  are  exceedingly  vigorous,  and 
promise  to  be  good.  There  are  no  signs  of  disease 
at  present. — Thomas  Shingle. 

Attingham,  Shrewsbury.  —  Our  fruit 
crops  are  somewhat  irregular  this  year.  Apples 
are  under  the  average  in  this  garden,  though  in 
those  of  some  of  our  neighbours  they  are  a  full 
crop.  Apricots  thin.  Morello  Cherries  are  a  full 
crop,  but  other  kinds  do  not  succeed  with  us  as  a 
rule  ;  they  are  a  very  light  crop.  Currants  are  a 
full  crop,  and  Black  kinds  are  remarkably  fine. 
Of  Figs  we  have  none;  they  have  not  yet  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  the  late  severe  winter.  Goose- 
berries are  an  average  crop,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines.  Pears  are  under 
the  average.  Plums  very  scarce.  Damsons  quite 
a  failure.  Strawberries  are  an  average  crop  and 
good  in  quality.  Of  Walnuts  we  have  a  good  crop, 
but  Nuts  and  Filberts  are  under  the  average. — 
G.  Pearson. 

Blithefleld,  Stafford. — Fruit  crops  in  this 
neighbourhood  are  very  good,  with  the  exception 
of  Apricots,  which  are  not  very  plentiful.  Apples 
are  abundant.  Lord  SuSield,  Hawthornden,  Dutch 
Codlin,  German  Spa,  and  Cellini  Pippin  do  well 
in  our  cold  stiff  soil.  Of  Pears,  Beurre  Diel,  Beurre 
Clairgeau,  Brown  Beurre,  Knight's  Monarch, 
Thompson's,  and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  do  best 
here.  Keen's  Seedling,  President,  and  Premier 
are  the  Strawberries  that  do  best  with  us.  Cur- 
rants, Raspberries,  and  Gooseberries  are  abun- 
dant. 

Potatoes. — Royal  Ashleaf  and  Myatt's  Prolific 
are  good  and  heavy  crops  ;  late  sorts  are  looking 
promising.  This  has  been  the  finest  season  we  have 
had  in  this  part  of  the  country  for  twelve  years, 
and  all  crops  are  looking  well. — T.  Banneeman. 

Castle  Gardens,  Warwick.— With  the 
exception  of  Apricots  and  Plums,  fruit  crops  in 
this  district  are  very  fair.  The  exceptional  cold 
weather  which  we  experienced  in  the  beginning 
of  March  completely  destroyed  the  Apricot  and 
Plum  blossom.  Apples  and  Pears  promise  to  be 
good  crops  and  excellent  in  quality.  Cherries, 
though  rather  thin,  are  a  fair  crop.    Peaches  and 


Nectarines  are  producing  very  fine  crops  ;  nothing 
could  be  better  than  those  on  trees  which  had  a 
little  protection  while  in  flower.  All  small  fruits 
abundant,  especially  Strawberries,  which  have 
been  very  fine  and  more  plentiful  than  for  several 
years  past.  —A.  D.  Christie. 

Madresfield  Court,  Malvern.— The  Apri- 
cot crop  with  us  is  a  failure,  though  protected 
when  in  bloom  with  herring  netting.  The  latter 
is,  however,  useless  in  such  a  severe  March  as 
last  was,  20°  of  frost  being  repeatedly  registered 
and  the  "  north-easters "  piercing.  Apples  are 
rather  above  the  average,  especially  the  coarser  or 
cider  kind.  Cherries  are  very  thin,  Morellos  ex- 
cepted. Of  Pears,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines  we 
have  a  fair  sprinkling.  Plums  are  a  total  failure, 
the  trees  having  failed  to  blossom.  Strawberries 
of  all  kinds  are  an  enormous  crop.  Bush  fruits 
fairly  plentiful  and  good.  Walnuts,  an  immense 
and  healthy  crop.  Soil,  a  strong  and  retentive 
loam. — William  Crump. 

Kingsoot  Park,  Gloucester.  —  Apples 
hereabouts  are  an  average  crop.  Pears  not  so 
plentiful.  Plums  and  Peaches  very  bad.  Cherries 
very  good.  Figs  over  the  average.  Strawberries 
an  average  crop  and  fine  in  quality.  Raspberries 
very  good.  Black  and  Red  Currants  and  Goose- 
berries abundant. 

Potatoes,  both  early  and  late,  never  looked 
better,  and  there  is  as  yet  no  trace  of  disease. — 
S.  Wathen. 

Kingston,  South  Notts. — Fruit  crops  in 
this  division  have  seldom  been  more  abundant, 
particularly  small  fruits.  Strawberries  are  a  very 
heavy  crop,  the  showery  weather  swelling  up  every 
fruit  to  perfection ;  the  varieties  that  suit  us  best 
are  Black  Prince,  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury, 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  and  Lucas.  James  Veitch  is 
magnificent  for  exhibition,  but  where  quantity  is 
required  we  find  other  varieties  better.  For  a  late 
sort  Elton  Pine  stands  still  to  the  front ;  for  mar- 
ket, President  is  the  favourite.  Raspberries  are 
also  heavy  crops  ;  Red  Currants  are  lighter  than 
usual ;  Black  Cun'ants  are  good  and  excellent  in 
quality.  Peaches  on  walls  have  a  nice  sprinkling 
of  fruit  on  them ;  the  trees,  too,  are  in  good  health. 
We  have  not  protected  outside  trees  for  some  years, 
and  find  but  little  difference  as  regards  results  ; 
our  varieties  are  Walburton  Admirable,  the  hardiest 
variety  with  us,  Barrington,  Royal  George,  and 
Bellegarde.  Of  Nectarines  we  grow  Victoria  and 
Elruge.  Apricots  are  not  doing  well.  Old  trees  are 
dying  off.  Pears  on  walls  are  well  covered  with 
fruit.  Glou  Morceau,  Winter  Nelis,  Louise  Bonne 
of  Jersey,  Easter  Beurre,  Beurre  Ranee,  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  are  all  bear- 
ing well.  The  varieties  that  do  not  seem  to  suit  us 
so  well  are  Marie  Louise,  Comte  de  Lamy,  and 
Autumn  Bergamot.  Standard  trees  of  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey  rarely  fail  to  yield  fruit.  Huyshe's 
Prince  of  Wales  and  Victoria  are  good,  as  is 
also  Josephine  de  Malines.  Apples  are  a  very  good 
crop.  Irish  i'each,  Devonshire  Quarrenden,  Kes- 
wick Codlin,  Lord  Suflield,  Cesspool,  Blenheim 
Orange,  Hawthornden  New,  Dumelow's  Seedling, 
Northern  Greening  are  our  surest  croppers.  Our 
soil  is  a  heavy  clay.  AVe  have  neither  Plums  nor 
Damsons ;  Cherries  were  but  thin.  Nuts  seem  to  be 
abundant  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  wet  autumn 
has,  tlierefore,  been  followed  by  an  abundant 
supply  of  fruit.  Wet  autumns  are  supposed  by 
some  to  he  injurious  to  the  ripening  of  the  wood, 
but  the  contrary  has  been  our  experience.  Some 
Peacli  growers  under  glass  would  do  well  to  bear 
this  in  mind,  and  see  that  the  borders  are  well 
supplied  with  water  after  the  fruit  is  gathered  in 
place  of  leaving  them  to  become  sadly  too  dry,  as 
is  too  often  the  case.— J.  W.  Batnes. 


NORTH  MIDLAND  DIVISION. 
Thoresby  Park,  Ollerton. — Spring  here 
was  late  and  cold,  and  fruits  of  all  kinds  were 
later  than  usual  in  opening  their  flowers  ;  therefore 
every  kind  flowered  abundantly.  Apricots  ex- 
cepted ;  these  did  not  show  much  bloom,  and 
what  they  did  produce  was  very  weak,  and  a  light 
crop  is  the  result.  Cherries  on  a  west  wall  are 
about  half  a  crop,  while  Morellos  on  a  north  as- 


pect are  a  good  crop.  Of  Plums,  we  have  none 
and  in  our  neighbourhood  large  orchards  of  them 
are  equally  as  bad  as  we  are.  Pears  promised  to 
be  a  heavy  crop,  but  many  have  dropped  off, 
leaving  scarcely  half  a  crop.  Apples  showed  abund- 
ance  of  bloom,  and  on  some  trees  there  are  fair 
crops,  but  on  others  they  are  light.  We  find  At- 
kins' No.  2,  Stirling  Castle,  Duchesse  d'Oldenburg, 
Blenheim,  Keswick  Codlin,  Lord  Suffield,  and 
Cellini  our  most  regular  bearers.  Small  fruits  are 
abundant;  Strawberries  are  a  heavy  crop;  and 
Black  and  Red  Currants  and  Raspberries  are  also 
heavily  cropped. 

Potatoes  are  looking  well,  and  at  present  there 
is  no  appearance  of  disease. — A.  Henderson. 

Lenton  Hall . — We  lie  nearly  as  high  here  as 
Nottingham  Castle,  and  are  2i  miles  west  of  it. 
Soil  varied  (standing  as  we  do  on  a  "  fault ") — 
Keuper  clay  and  Bunter  sand  rock.  The  results 
are  about  equal  on  each  kind  of  soil.  As  regards 
protection,  we  have  well-wooded  country  on  all 
sides.  Apples  are  a  good  level  crop  from  Sum- 
merings  to  Greenings,  and  equal  all  through. 
Pears  fair ;  an  average  crop.  Plums,  including 
Damsons,  comparatively  speaking,  none.  Cherries 
and  Apricots,  very  few.  Peaches,  a  good  sprink- 
ling. Bush  fruit  plentiful.  Gooseberries  fewest, 
but  still  fairly  good.  Strawberries,  a  good  crop, 
rather  lacking  in  flavour,  and  disposed  to  damp 
from  stormy  weather.     Raspberries,  a  very  good 

crop.     A  fair  fruit  season  taking  it  all  through 

N.  H.  Pownall. 

Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham.— The  fruit 
crop  of  this  year  is  singularly  varied  as  regards 
production,  going  to  the  extremes  of  fulness  and 
absolute  failure.  It  is  many  years  since  so  good  a 
crop  of  Apples  has  appeared  ;  both  early,  medium, 
and  late  kinds  are  equally  prolific.  Those  very 
useful  sorts.  Lord  Sufiield,  Bramley  Seedling, 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Normanton  Wonder,  Blen- 
heim Orange,  Hereford  Pearmain,  and  Northern 
Greening  are  bearing  well  on  our  heavy  soils. 
Mutual  shelter  afforded  in  well-grown  orchard 
trees  is  an  advantage,  evidenced  by  the  failure  of 
our  exposed  pyramid  Pear  trees.  Lines  of  these 
in  avenue  form  are  doubtless  effective  in  a  large 
kitchen  garden,  but  it  is  rare  that  the  fruit  they 
bear  is  worth  the  trouble  given  to  the  trees.  The 
same  kinds  of  Pears  on  walls  are  bearing  well. 
Doyenne  d'Eto,  Marie  Louise,  Bergamotte  d'Au- 
tomne  and  d'Esperen,  Knight's  Monarch,  and 
Beurre  Ranee  promise  an  abundant  bearing.  Plums 
are  exceedingly  thin,  and  Damsons  an  absolute 
failure.  The  more  tender  Peach  is  showing  a  very 
heavy  crop,  and  the  trees  are  clean  and  full  of 
vigour.  The  crop  of  Morello  Cherries  is  thin ; 
other  kinds  have  failed.  The  crop  of  Raspberries 
is  abundant.  Currants,  both  Black  and  Red,  mode- 
rately so.  Strawberries  are  fine  and  plentiful. 
La  Grosse  Sucree  proved  very  early  and  excellent, 
Keen's  Seedling  following,  succeeded  by  President, 
Paxton,  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  Dr.  Hogg, 
British  Queen,  and  Progmore  Late  Pine. — W. 
Ingram. 

Bloxholm  Hall,  Sleaford.  —  Our  fruit 
crops  have  very  much  disappointed  us  this  season. 
In  spring  all  our  bush  and  other  fruit  trees  were 
covered  with  bloom,  but  a  storm  of  hail,  snow,  and 
sharp  frost  which  we  had  in  May  blighted  our 
prospects.  Apricots  are  a  complete  failure ;  also 
Plums  and  dessert  Cherries  are  a  very  poor  crop. 
Pears,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  hardiesc 
sorts  on  walls,  are  also  a  very  poor  crop.  Apples 
are  a  good  crop  in  the  case  of  some  sorts.  Calville 
Blanche  on  a  south  wall  is  a  good  crop.  Court 
Rendu  Plat  is  bearing  a  fair  crop ;  also  King  of 
the  Pippins,  Boston  Russet,  Sturmer  Pippin, 
Wyken  Pippin,  Betty  Geeson,  Lord  Sufiield,  Manks 
and  Keswick  Codlin,  Stirling  Castle,  and  Northern 
Greening,  all  bush  trees.  Strawberries  are  abun- 
dant, the  best  being  Garibaldi,  President,  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton,  and  Loxford  Seedling.  Goose- 
berries are  a  fairly  good  crop,  but  not  up  to  our 
usual  average.  Black  Currants  are  a  fair  crop 
and  good.  Red  Currants  thin  and  small. 
Raspberries  a  full  crop  and  good.  Filberts  a 
complete  failure.  Walnuts  a  thin  crop.  Peaches 
on  open  walls  a  good  crop  where  protected  in 
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spring  when  in  bloom.  Taking  all  in  all,  we  are 
not  up  to  our  usual  mark  with  fruit  this  season  in 
the  neighbourhood.— David  Lumsden. 

Welbeck.— Apricots  set  well,  but  the  26°  of 
frost  which  we  had  in  March  killed  a  great  many 
of  them,  and  consequently  they  are  but  a  light 
crop.  St.  Ambroise  and  Kaisha  stood  the  ordeal 
best,  and  are  bearing  heavy  crops.  Apples  are 
under  the  average.  The  trees  flowered  profusely, 
but  did  not  set  well.  Pears  are  much  under  the 
average ;  like  the  Apple  trees,  they  flowered  pro- 
fusely, but  most  of  the  blooms  did  not  set.  Plums 
are  a  total  failure.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  a 
fair  average  crop,  and  the  trees  are  very  healthy. 
Mulberries  on  walls  are  a  good  crop.  Strawberries, 
Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  and  Currants  are  fair 
average  crops.  Strawberry  plants  suffered  much 
in  March  from  the  severe  frost.  Cherries  are  a  fair 
crop. — R.  Cabr. 

Shipley  Hall,  Derby. — In  this  locality  fruit 
crops  are  very  variable,  but  generally  unsatisfac- 
tory. Plums  are  for  the  most  part  a  complete 
failure,  having  suffered  severely  from  easterly 
winds  and  cold,  frosty  nights.  Apples  will  be 
small  and  not  more  than  half  a  crop.  Pears  very 
thin  indeed,  both  in  orchards  and  on  walls.  Of 
the  choicer  kinds  of  fruits,  such  as  Peaches,  Necta- 
rines, and  Apricots,  none  are  grown  here  out  of 
doors.  Morello  Cherries  are  a  full  and  a  fine  crop. 
Of  the  sweet  kinds  we  had  a  fair  crop,  and  around 
here  I  have  seen  good  crops  of  May  Duke  and 
Bigarreau  on  standards.  Of  Currants,  Goose- 
berries, and  Easpberries,  the  crop  is  excellent. 
Strawberries,  which  were  aotnally  stripped  of 
foliage  in  March  by  cutting  winds  and  severe 
frosts,  are  a  good  crop,  especially  President  and 
Hfilene  Gloede.  The  latter  I  entertain  a  high 
opinion  of  as  a  late  Strawberry ;  it  is  a  good 
bearer,  good  in  flavour,  and  has  a  constitution 
which  stands  this  very  variable  climate  better 
than  any  other  variety  tried.  Our  garden  is  on 
the  summit  of  a  hill,  and  the  soil  of  a  cold, 
tenacious  character,  but  of  good  average  depth. 

Potato  crops  are  excellent,  and  up  to  the 
present  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  disease,  but 
am  daily  expecting  it,  as  the  weather  is  very 
showery  and  conducive  to  its  appearance. — Wm. 
Elphinstone. 


SOUTH-AVESTEEN  DIVISION. 
■Wilton  House,  Salisbury.  —  Apples  in 
this  district  are  a  good  crop.  The  fruit  will  be 
small  generally,  the  trees  having  scarcely  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  the  two  last  unfavourable 
years.  The  sorts  most  reliable  here  are  Devonshire 
Qiiarrenden,  Keswick  Codlin,  Early  Harvest,  Lord 
Suffield,  Margaret,  Blenheim  Orange,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  Downton  Pippin,  Hawthornden  New, 
Margil,  Eymer,  Yorkshire  Greening,  Alfriston, 
Braddick's  Nonpareil,  Court  Pendu  Plat,  Northern 
Greening,  Striped  Beaufin,  Warner's  King,  Boston 
Eusset,  Royal  Eusset,  Sturmer  Pippin,  and  Wel- 
lington. Apricots,  though  protected  with  glass 
coping  and  thin  woollen  net  suspended  in  front, 
are  only  a  moderate  crop.  The  best  sorts  are  Moor- 
park,  Kaisha,  Large  Eed,  Hemskirk,  and  Eoyal. 
Cherries  are  a  bad  crop,  except  against  a  south 
wall  protected  in  spring  with  canvas  blinds.  The 
best  are  Belle  d'Orleans,  Bigarreau  Napoleon, 
Black  Tartarian,  Frogmore  Early  Bigarreau, 
Governor  Wood,  May  Duke,  Elton,  and  Morello. 
Currants  are  a  good  crop.  Figs  moderate.  Goose- 
berries a  partial  crop.  Peaches  a  fair  crop  on 
south  walls  protected  by  canvas  blinds.  Our  best 
sorts  are  Early  Beatrice  (now  ripe),  Early  Louise, 
Hales'  Early,  Grosse  Mignonse,  Dr.  Hogg,  Stirling 
Castle,  Royal  George,  Noblesse,  Exquisite,  Bar- 
rington,  Walburton  Late  Admirable.  Nectarines 
are  a  fair  crop.  The  best  varieties  are  Lord  Napier, 
Rivers'  Early  Orange,  Elruge,  Pitmaston  Orange, 
Pine-apple,  and  Victoria.  Nuts  are  a  fair  crop, 
and  so  are  Pears.  The  most  reliable  sorts  are  Jar- 
gonelle, Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Autumn  Berga- 
mot,  Beurr(5  Superfin,  Gratioli  of  Jersey,  Beurre 
de  Capiaumont,  Beurre  Diel,  Beurre  Sterckmans, 
Chaumontel,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Gansel's 
Bergamot,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Pitmaston, 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Marie  Louise,  Doyenn6  du 


Comice,  Glou  Morceau,  Huy she's  Victoria,  Jo- 
sephine de  Malines,  Bergamotte  d'Esperen,  Beurrfi 
Ranee,  Ne  Plus  Meuris,  Black  Pear  of  Worcester, 
and  Catillac.  Plums  very  bad ;  none,  except 
where  protected,  on  walls.  The  best  sorts  are 
Belle  de  Septembre,  Denniston's  Superb,  Diamond, 
Early  Orleans,  Green  Gage,  Jefferson,  Kirke's,  Mit- 
chelson's  Damson,  Pond's  Seedling,  Slagnum 
Bonum,  Victoria  (Denyer's)  and  White  Magnum 
Bonum.  Raspberries  are  abundant ;  Fastolf  and 
Carter's  Prolific  are  the  best.  Strawberries  are 
excellent.  The  best  sorts  are  Auguste  Nicaise, 
Sir  J.  Paxton,  President,  James  Veitch,  and  Elton 
Pine.  The  gardens  in  this  neighbourhood  are 
generally  situated  in  the  valleys,  which  as  a  rule 
are  somewhat  narrow,  and  through  which  inva- 
riably runs  a  rapid  stream.  They  are  surrounded 
by  the  lofty,  bleak,  and  rounded  hills  which  com- 
pose the  Salisbury  Plain,  and  from  which  at  times, 
especially  in  spring,  descend  terrific  storms,  as 
well  as  intense  cold,  such  as  to  render  fruit  grow- 
ing, except  under  glass,  very  precarious  and  un- 
profitable. The  staple  soil  is  very  shallow,  and 
rests  upon  chalk  and  gravel.  It  is  generally  of  a 
marly  character,  largely  mixed  with  chalk  and 
flints.  When  incorporated  with  a  good  proportion 
of  minute  sand  it  is  fairly  fertile,  but  in  dry 
seasons  it  parts  with  moisture  too  freely,  and 
unless  abundantly  watered  and  mulched,  not  only 
the  fruit,  but  the  trees  also  fail  quickly.  Under 
these  unfavourable  circumstances  only  the  hardiest 
varieties  of  fniit  trees  can  be  cultivated  with 
success.— T.  Challis. 

Longford  Castle. — The  severe  frosts  and 
chilling  winds  which  prevailed  in  March  and  the 
early  part  of  April  had  the  effect  of  destroying 
our  fruit  prospects,  which  till  then  were  promising. 
So  intensely  severe  was  the  weather  which  we 
experienced  during  those  six  weeks  that  the 
chances  of  trees  which  happened  to  be  in  flower 
out  of  doors  at  the  time  bearing  a  crop  of  fruit 
were  few  indeed,  and  of  the  correctness  of  this 
statement  we  have  unfortunately  too  conclusive 
evidence,  as  a  glance  at  the  bare  condition  of  the 
trees,  especially  wall  trees,  at  the  present  time 
will  show.  Plums,  excepting  a  few  of  Coe's  Golden 
Drop,  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence ;  and 
Apricots,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines  are  very  little 
better.  Of  Apricots  we  have  very  few,  although 
like  the  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  the  trees  had  the 
protection  of  good  blinds,  raised  and  lowered  by 
means  of  ropes  and  pulleys  every  night,  and  some- 
times during  the  biting  east  winds  for  a  couple  of 
days  together.  But  the  experience  of  another 
year  shows  that  any  protection,  short  of  glass,  is 
of  very  little  use,  and  cannot  be  depended  upon 
as  a  means  of  saving  the  blossoms  of  choice  fruits, 
more  especially  those  of  Apricots  and  Peaches, 
from  the  effects  of  such  weather  as  that  to  which 
they  were  subject  last  spring.  Of  Peaches,  Violette 
Hative,  Bellegarde,  and  Early  Louise  are,  how- 
ever, bearing  fairly  good  crops,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  Violette  Hative  and  Elruge  Nectarines. 
Morello  Cherries  are  a  fairly  good  crop,  but 
nothing  like  so  heavy  as  during  the  past  four  or 
five  years.  The  following  varieties  of  Pears  are 
carrying  good  crops,  viz.,  Glou  Morceau,  Marie 
Louise  (two  sure  croppers,  no  matter  what  aspect 
they  occupy  or  mode  of  training  to  which  they  are 
subjected),  Easter  Beurre,  Beurre  Eance  (heavily 
cropped  on  a  west  wall),  Catillac,  Chaumontel, 
Josephine  de  Malines,  Bon  Chretien,  Fondante, 
Jean  de  Witte,  and  Ne  Plus  Meuris.  The  crop  of 
Apples,  the  most  important  of  any,  taken  alto- 
gether, may  be  pronounced  a  good  average  one  ; 
some  trees  are  heavily  cropped,  while  on  others 
there  is  no  fruit.  Mulberries  are  a  good  crop,  as 
are  also  Medlars  and  Figs ;  Strawberries  are  very 
plentiful  and  fine,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
bush  fruit.  I  may  add  that  our  soil,  from  2  feet 
to  3  feet  deep,  is  light  and  rests  on  a  gravelly 
subsoil  close  to  the  water. — H.  W.  WARD. 

Cothelstone,  Taunton. — The  Apple  crop 
hereabouts  is  likely  to  be  the  best  we  have  had  for 
the  past  four  years.  Our  most  reliable  kinds  are 
Lord  SufEeld,  Cellini,  Hawthornden,  Tom  Put,  Rib- 
ston  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  French  Crab, 
I  Blenheim    Orange,    Manks    Codlin,    Tower   of 


Glamis,  Worcester  Pearmain,  and  Wykin  Pippin. 
Our  land  for  the  most  part  is  rather  heavy.  'This 
is  not  a  good  Pear  year.  There  are  not  many 
barren  trees,  but  there  is  not  a  full  crop  on  any  of 
them.  The  most  fruitful  on  our  walls  are  Beurre 
Diel,  Althorpe  Crassane,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien, 
Beurre  Clairgeau,  Marie  Louise,  Winter  Nelis,  and 
Huyshe's  Victoria.  Plums  are  scarce.  We  have  a 
few  Green  Gages,  but  very  few  others.  Apricots 
are  only  about  a  third  of  a  crop,  though  protected 
with  a  wide  glass  coping,  and  either  Frigi-domo 
canvas  or  fish  net  in  front.  One  tree  of  the 
Musch-Musch  variety  has  a  heavy  crop  on  it. ,  Our 
other  trees  are  all  of  the  Moorpark  variety.  Mo- 
rello Cherries  are  a  fair  crop,  and  the  trees  fairly 
healthy.  Figs  in  favoured  spots  are  a  good  crop. 
Strawberries  have  been  very  abundant  and  fine. 
Our  most  reliable  kinds  are  President,  Sir  C. 
Napier,  Black  Prince,  Vioomtesse  Hericart  de 
Thury,  and  Brown's  Wonder.  Raspberries  are 
exceptionally  fine  and  numerous ;  and  Goose- 
berries and  Currants  are  also  a  heavy  crop. — J.  C. 
Clarke. 

Prideaux  Place,  Padstow.— The  follow- 
ing is  the  state  of  the  fruit  crops  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood :  Apples  over  the  average  and  good  in 
quality.  Apricots  not  grown.  Cherries  and  Cur- 
rants over  the  average,  and  in  good  quality. 
Gooseberries  and  Pears  average.  Peaches  much 
under  the  average ;  also  Plums.  Strawberries 
over  the  average  and  good  in  quality.  Raspberries, 
average.  Nectarines  much  under  the  average. 
Filberts  not  grown.  Our  prospects  of  a  good 
Peach  crop  were  blasted  by  the  cold  winds  which 
prevailed  in  March.  Gooseberries  suffered  a  great 
deal  at  that  time,  as  did  also  Plums.  We  are  ex- 
posed here  to  east,  south,  and  west  winds,  but  are 
fairly  well  sheltered  on  the  north  and  north-west. 
Our  gardens  slope  sharply  to  the  south,  and  the 
soil  is  a  light  deep  loam  on  a  gravelly  subsoil,  so  that 
in  dry  seasons  we  suffer  considerably  from  drought, 
but  this  moist  season  has  suited  us  perfectly. 
Although  we  seldom  suffer  much  from  frost  at  any 
time  of  the  year,  yet  the  nights  are  rarely  warm 
even  in  summer,  owing,  I  suppose,  to  our  close 
proximity  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. — J.  C.  Tallach. 

Enys,  Penryn. — Apples  here  are  an  average 
crop.  Plums  scarce.  Cherries,  early  sorts  scarce ; 
late  sorts  a  better  crop.  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
and  Pears  below  the  average.  Figs  an  average 
crop.  Strawberries  abundant.  Gooseberries  a 
good  crop  ;  other  small  fruit  an  average  crop.  The 
past  month  has  been  dull  and  wet. — Henby 
Mills. 

Mareton,  Frome.— We  have  had  most  ex- 
traordinarily heavy  crops  of  small  fruits,  such  as 
Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  Eed  and 
Black  Currants,  and  Apples  are  also  extremely 
plentiful.  Of  Pears  we  have  good  average  crops, 
but  Plums,  Apricots,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Figs, 
and  Cherries  are  very  thin  indeed.  Filberts  axe 
scarce,  but  Walnuts  are  abundant,  remarks  which 
apply  to  the  whole  district.  Of  Strawberries  Sir 
Harry  proved  to  be  the  heaviest  cropper  among 
early  kinds,  but  it  is  scarcely  so  good  in  quality 
or  so  firm  as  Keen's  Seedling,  and  the  latter  is 
preferred.  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  cropped 
heavily,  but  ripened  badly,  and  La  Grosse  Sucree 
was  not  so  satisfactory  as  usual.  Sir  J.  Paxton, 
President,  Sir  C.  Napier,  and  Dr.  Hogg  were  all 
first-class  in  every  respect,  and  for  the  late  supply 
Eleanor  and  British  Queen  prove  profitable.  Rasp- 
berries are  all  doing  well,  but  we  prefer  the  Fas- 
tolf variety.  Gooseberries  Eed  and  Yellow  Cham- 
pagne, Eed  Warrington, Early  Sulphur,  Whitesmith, 
Crown  Bob,  and  Rifleman  are  again  about  the 
best.  Black  Naples  among  Black  Currants,  Raby 
Castlp  and  Red  Dutch  Red  Currants,  and  White 
Dutch  White  Currants  are  all  good.  Of  early 
kitchen  Apples  the  best  are  Carlisle  Codlin,  Keswick 
Codlin,  Hawthornden,  Manks  Codlin,  and  Lord 
Sufiield  ;  of  later  sorts,  those  which  are  most  pro- 
lific are  Cellini,  Tower  of  Glamis,  Blenheim  Pippin, 
Lord  Derby,  Winter  Greening,  Lemon  Pippin, 
Dumelow's  Seedling,  and  Rymer ;  the  best  crop- 
ping dessert  varieties  are  Devonshire  Quarrenden, 
Irish  P€ach,  Red  Astrachan,  Golden  Reinette, 
Cox's    Orange    Pippin,   Margil,    Eihston  Pippin, 
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Blenheim  Pippin,  Eeinette  du  Canada,  Court 
Pendu  Plat,  Kerry  Pippin,  and  Sturmer  Pippin. 
Of  early  Pears  the  heaviest  croppers  are  Doyenne 
d'Ete,  Jargonelle,  and  Citron  des  Carmes ;  and  such 
late  sorts  as  Beurre  d'A  manlis,  Fondante  d'Automne, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Beurre  Superfin,  Marie 
Louise,  Van  Mons  Leon  Leclerc,  Doyenne  Bous- 
soch,  Easter  Beurre,  Beurre  Diel,  Calebasse  Grosse, 
Beurre  Boso,  Beurre  Clairgeau,  Beurre  d'Aremberg, 
and  Crassane  are  well  cropped.  The  only  Plums 
bearing  at  all  wpll  this  season  are  Early  Orleans, 
Victoria,  and  White  Magnum  Bonum.  All  the 
Apricot  trees,  both  under  glass  coping  and  unpro- 
tected, bloomed  abundantly  and  set  well,  but  the 
severe  frosts  in  March  destroyed  all  the  embryo 
fruits  on  all,  with  the  exception  of  one  sheltered 
tree  and  directly  under  the  glass  coping.  The 
■winds  were  too  strong  and  frosty  for  the  frigi- 
domo  blinds  to  be  of  any  service.  Early  Moorpark 
appears  to  be  the  hardiest  and  most  generally  pro- 
lific variety  we  have,  and  the  quality  is  also  excel- 
lent. Some  of  the  early  Peaches,  such  as  Early 
Beatrice  and  Early  Alfred,  are  swelling  off  small 
crops,  and  Bellegarde,  Grosse  Mignonne,  and  Bar- 
rington  have  a  sprinkling  of  fruit  on  them.  Lord 
Napier  Nectarine  is  also  fairly  well  cropped.  Figs 
were  nearly  all  destroyed  by  late  frosts.  Cherries, 
Elton,  Bigarreau,  and  Black  Tartarian  perfected 
fairly  good  crops,  but  Morellos  are  thin.  Filberts 
were  all  destroyed  by  frost.  Our  garden  is  rather 
low  lying  and  well  sheltered  from  all  but  the 
easterly  winds.  Soil,  heavy  retentive  clayey 
loam,  resting  on  clay  sub-soil,  not  well  drained. — 

W.  IGGULDEN. 

Sherborne  Caatle,  Dorset. —  The  Apple 
crop  in  this  neighbourhood  is  the  most  promising 
we  have  had  for  several  years  past  both  in  gardens 
and  orchards,  and  the  foliage  looks  well.  Apricots 
are  a  complete  failure.  Cherries  do  not  do  well  in 
this  locality,  with  the  exception  of  Morellos,  and 
of  these  we  have  a  very  fair  crop.  Pears  on  walls 
are  half  a  crop ;  on  pyramids  and  bush  trees  very 
few,  and  much  deformed.  Plums  are  thin — almost 
a  failure.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  on  open  walls 
are  thin,  and  we  have  very  few  Figs.  Bush  fruits 
of  all  kinds  are  plentiful  and  good  in  quality. 
Strawberries  have  been  very  plentiful  and  fine, 
but,  owing  to  so  much  rain,  we  lost  nearly  all  the 
earliest  and  finest  fruit.  President  and  Sir  Charles 
Napier  are  the  favourites  hereabouts  for  outdoor 
work,  and  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  for  forc- 
ing.  Of  Nuts  we  have  very  few. 

Early  Potatoes  are  very  fine,  and  an  excel- 
lent crop.  Late  sorts  are  also  looking  well,  and 
we  have  little  or  no  disease  worth  speaking  of. — 
"VV.  G.  Peagnell. 

Powderham  Castle,  Devon.— The   cold 

and  severe  weather  which  we  had  about  the 
middle  of  March,  by  which  time  the  whole  of  the 
Apricot  bloom  was  expanded,  destroyed  the  whole 
of  it,  so  that  an  entire  failure  is  the  result. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  were  cut  very  much,  but 
late  blooms  escaped,  and  we  are  pleased  to  say  we 
have  a  fair  crop.  Plums  are  bad  generally.  Early 
Cherries  were  good,  but  Morellos  dropped  off  con- 
siderably during  the  stoning  period,  owing  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  exceedingly  cold  weather, 
though  dry,  during  the  period  of  blooming  ;  still 
we  have  a  fair  crop,  but  not  up  to  the  average. 
Apples  are  excellent ;  such  kinds  as  Hawthornden 
(new  and  old),  Blenheim  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pip- 
pins, Loddington,  Warner's  King,  Lord  Burghley, 
Keswick  Codlin,  Irish  Peach,  Lemon  Pippin, 
Gravenstein,  Hollandbury,  Winter  Quoining,  Win- 
ter Majetin  bear  heavy  crops.  Orchard  fruit  gene- 
rally is  good.  Of  Pears,  some  kinds  are  bearing 
full  crops,  such  as  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Marie 
Louise,  Moor  Fowl  Egg  (a  Scotch  variety),  Catil- 
lac.  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Bellissime  d'Hiver,  and 
Beurre  Ranee.  Gooseberries  are  an  average  crop, 
and  very  fine.  Black,  Red,  and  White  Currants 
heavy  crops  and  fine.  Strawberries  are  very  heavy 
crops,  especially  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  and  Presi- 
dent. The  other  principal  kinds  grown  are  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  Oscar,  James  Veitch,  Loxford 
Hall,  and  Elton  Pine.  Walnuts  are  very  abun- 
dant. Raspberries,  which  are  better  than  they  have 
been  for  several  years  past,  are  bearing   heavy 


crops.  The  weather  of  late  has  been  very  wet  and 
unfavourable  for  the  gathering  of  both  Strawberry 
and  Raspberry  crops.  Gooseberries  have  also 
burst  very  much  from  the  same  cause. 

Potatoes  everywhere  are  looking  very  well. 
Everyone  has  a  good  account  to  give  of  the  early 
crop.  Beautj'  of  Hebron  ranks  as  one  of  the  very 
best  early  Potatoes  grown,  and  I  consider  it  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  acquisitions  of  late  years  to 
the  Potato  list.  Disease  is  making  its  appearance 
on  the  haulm  in  places,  but  I  have  not  seen  or 
heard  of  it  yet  in  the  tuber. — D.  C.  Powell. 

Killerton,  Exeter. — Apples  are  a  good  crop; 
they  are  chiefly  in  orchards.  Among  the  best  are 
Cellini,  Court  of  Wick,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Blen- 
heim Orange,  Dumelow's  Seedling,  Hawthornden, 
Hubbard's  Pearmain,  Autumn  Pearmain,  Manks 
Codlin,  Keswick  Codlin,  Ross's  Nonpareil,  Sturmer 
Pippin,  Lord  Sufiield,  and  Warner's  King.  Pears, 
some  sorts  very  good,  others  very  light.  Knight's 
Monarch,  Bergamotte  d'Esperen,  Ne  Plus  Meuris, 
and  Comte  de  Lamy  very  heavy.  Good  crops  of 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
Winter  Nelis,  Glou  Morceau,  Le  Cure,  Jargonelle, 
Beurre  Ranee,  B.  Bachelier,  Madame  Treyve,  and 
Beurre  Clairgeau.  Plums  are  very  scarce.  Cherries 
are  under  the  average.  Nectarines  and  Peaches 
are  very  scarce,  but  the  trees  are  very  healthy ; 
they  were  slightly  protected  by  netting  when  in 
bloom.  Apricots  very  scarce,  but  the  trees  are 
very  healthy.  Figs  are  a  fair  crop.  Nuts  and 
Filberts  scarce.  Walnuts  plentiful.  Raspberries 
a  very  fine  crop.  Strawberries  excellent,  but  in- 
jured by  the  heavy  rains.  Gooseberries  scarce. 
Black,  Red,  and  White  Currants  good  crops.  Soil, 
red  loam  on  the  red  sandstone,  naturally  well 
drained. 

Potatoes  generally  look  remarkably  well  and 
promise  to  produce  heavy  crops.  Early  Ashleaf 
in  gardens  is  very  good  ;  main  crops  in  field  con- 
sist of  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Early  Rose,  York 
Regent,  Magnum  Bonum,  Reading  Hero  (strong 
branching  stalks  3  feet  high), and  ScotchChampion. 
Disease  is  slightly  affecting  the  early  sorts,  but 
not  the  later  ones. — John  Gaeland. 

Merriott,  Somerset. — Fruit  prospects  in 
this  neighbourhood  were  unusually  good  early  in 
the  year  ;  we  had  a  great  profusion  of  blossom  on 
all  our  trees  except  Plums.  Pear  and  Cherry 
blossoms  set  well ;  but,  alas  !  through  the  stoning 
crisis  every  Cherry  dropped  ;  the  Pears  progressed 
favourably  for  a  few  weeks  after  setting,  and 
looked  remarkably  well,  but  then  they  vexingly 
dropped  by  thousands,  leaving  ns  with  a  very  poor 
crop.  Of  Plums  we  have  none ;  even  our  most 
surest  croppers,  Victoria,  Syston,  Early  Prolific, 
Orleans,  Transparent  Gage,  Lawson's  Golden,  Pond's 
Seedling,  and  Prince  Englebert,  are  scarcely  fur- 
nished with  a  single  fruit.  Of  Apples  there  is  a 
fair  crop,  and  in  some  of  our  large  cider  orchards 
very  large  crops.  Black,  Red,  and  White  Currants, 
Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  and  Strawberries  are 
bearing  enormous  crops.  The  following  Apples 
are  producing  fine  crops,  viz.,  Alfriston,  Baron 
V/ard,  Cellini  (this  good  well  known  sort  is  very 
fine  this  year,  and  I  might  mention  that  we  have 
fruit  now — July  18 — measuring  5.}  inches  in  cir- 
cumference on  trees  only  four  months  old — i.e., 
trees  grafted  in  March  last),  Manks  Codlin, 
Keswick  Codlin,  Deux  Ans,  both  Hunt's  and 
Hambledon's,  Forge,  Frogmore  Prolific,  Golden 
Noble,  a  most  beautiful  Apple  and  sure  crop- 
per ;  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Hawthornden, 
Jacques  Lebel,  a  glorious  Apple,  very  like  old 
Blenheim  Pippin,  Joannetting,  Lord  Sufiield,  Non- 
such, White  Nonpareil,  Echlinville  Seedling, 
Oslin,  Chester  Pearmain,  Golden  Winter  Pearmain 
(this  most  beautiful  and  delicious  Apple  is  again 
to  the  front  with  clusters  of  fine  fruit),  Pitmaston 
Pine-apple,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Brown  Cockle  Pip- 
pin, Downton  Pippin,  Fearn's  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  Sturmer  Pippin,  Twining's  Pippin,  Pott's 
Seedling,  a  very  sure  bearer,  having  fruit  the  size 
and  quality  of  Lord  Suffield,  but  more  compressed 
at  the  ends  ;  Reinette  Blanche,  Royal  Somerset, 
Powell's  Russet,  Stibbert,  Old  Scarlet  Tom  Put, 
and  Colbrook  Tom  Put.  Amongst  Pears,  the  fol- 
lowing  are  producing  fair  crops,  viz..  Belle  et 


Bonne,  Bellissime  d'Automne,  Beurre  Navez,  Old 
Calebasse,  Comte  de  Lamy,  Knight's  Monarch, 
Althorpe  Crassane,  Dr.  Trousseau,  Duchesse 
d'AngoulGme,  Peche,  Theodore  Van  Mons,  Vicar 
of  Winkfield,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Hazel, 
Williams'  d'Hiver,  Philadelphia,  and  Conseiller  de 
la  Cour,  Amongst  Black  Currants,  our  best  are 
Black  Maples,  Goodall's  Seedling,  and  Black 
Sweet-fruited,  a  delicious  Currant,  well  adapted 
for  dessert  ;  and  amongst  Red  Currants,  Raby 
Castle,  liOng-bunched,  Red  Champagne,  and  Red 
Versaillaise.  All  our  Strawberries  have  borne 
large  crops,  but  taking  flavour  and  size  combined, 
the  following  are  the  best,  viz..  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
President,  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  Carolina 
Superba,  Eleanor,  Goliath,  Keen's  Seedling, 
Myatt's  Eliza,  Oscar,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Premier, 
and  Fairy  Queen. 

Potatoes  look  unusually  well.  The  disease 
has  appeared  amongst  some  of  the  early  kinds, 
but  as  yet  it  has  not  touched  late  kinds. — W. 
Eobeets. 

Moreton,  Dorchester.— Fruit  crops  in  this 
neighbourhood  taken  as  a  whole  are  not  so  good 
as  we  at  one  time  thought  they  would  be,  owing 
to  the  very  cold  weather  which  we  had  all  through 
April.  Pears  are  light,  and  Plums  are  a  failure. 
Apples,  blooming  later  than  usual,  are,  however,  a 
good  crop — much  better  than  we  have  had  for 
several  years.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  orchard 
houses,  or  where  they  have  had  the  protection  of  a 
glass  coping,  are  good,  but  where  unprotected  they 
are  a  failure  and  an  annual  source  of  disappoint- 
ment. Figs  are  fairly  good,  and  Cherries  of  the 
Morello  kind  are  bearing  fair  crops.  Strawberries 
are  very  abundant  and  of  large  size,  tfie  earlier 
pickings  being  of  good  flavour,  Imt  later  gather- 
ings not  so  good,  owing  to  the  rains  we  have  had. 
In  our  light  soil  we  find  no  kinds  equal  to  Pre- 
sident and  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury.  Rasp- 
berries and  Currants  of  all  sorts  are  good.  Goose- 
berries about  half  a  crop. — D.  Uphill. 


NORTH-WESTERN  DIVISION. 
Haigh  Hall,  Wigan.— Fruit  trees  came 
into  flower  in  this  neighbourhood  at  least  three 
weeks  later  than  usual,  set  well,  and  received  very 
little  check  from  frost ;  consequently  crops  are 
better  than  they  have  been  for  many  years  past. 
The  trees  are  also  healthier  and  freer  from  insect 
pests  than  they  have  been  for  several  seasons. 
Apples  are  an  abundant  crop  ;  Cellini,  Lord 
Suffield,  Keswick  Codlin,  Yorkshire  Greening, 
Small's  Admirable,  and  Cox's  Pomona  are  our 
favourite  sorts.  Pears  on  south  walls  and  espa- 
liers are  a  good  crop.  Easter  Beurre,  Beurre  Diel, 
Marie  Louise,  Louise  Bonne,  and  Glou  Morceau 
are  the  most  suitable  sorts  for  this  district.  Plums 
are  a  thin  crop.  Strawberries  are  a  fine  crop,  and 
the  fruit  larger  than  usual.  Black  Prince,  Due  de 
Malakoff,  Garibaldi,  and  Keen's  Seedling  succeed 
best  in  our  cold  tenacious  soil.  Raspberries, 
Gooseberries,  and  Currants  of  all  sorts  are  an 
abundant  crop.  Of  sweet  Cherries  there  is  a  large 
crop  ;  Morellos  are  also  heavily  laden.  The 
Peach,  Nectarine,  Apricot,  and  the  Fig  are  not 
cultivated  in  the  open  air  in  this  part  of  the 
country. — Andeew  Jamieson. 

Crewe  Hall,  Cheshire.- In  this  district 
Apples,  Pears,  and  Cherries  are  about  an  average 
crop.  Peaches  on  walls,  protected  when  in  bloom, 
are  generally  good,  but  of  Apricots  in  the  same 
situation  we  have  very  few ;  the  trees  of  both 
these  and  Peaches  are  looking  very  healthy. 
Plums  and  Damsons  a  very  light  crop.  Straw- 
berries about  an  average,  and  all  other  small 
fruits  very  plentiful.  All  the  fruit  crops  here, 
with  the  exception  of  Apricots,  Plums,  and  Dam- 
sons, are  a  great  improvement  on  those  of  last 
year.  These  last-named  blossomed  very  sparingly, 
the  cause,  no  doubt,  being  the  want  of  heat  and 
sunshine,  and  the  excessive  moisture  of  the  pre- 
vious autumn,  and  when  the  flowers  were  open,  as 
so  often  happens,  there  came  a  period  of 
cold  frosty  weather,  which  destroyed  much  of  the 
tender  blossom  and  embryo  fruit.  Our  soil  is  a 
light,  friable  loam.  We  are  well  sheltered  from 
the  north  and  east,  but  rather  too  much  shaded  by 
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tall  trees  on  the  south.  Most  kinds  of  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  do  well  witli  us,  except  in  very 
bad  seasons.  Early  Rivers'  Peach  I  have  discarded, 
as  it  becomes  hollow  at  the  stone  ;  and  Royal 
George,  one  of  the  very  best  Peaches  for  growing 
under  glass,  is  verj-  subject  to  mildew  out-of- 
doors.  President  is  one  of  our  best  Strawberries 
for  forcing  and  general  crop,  but  a  sort  which 
seems  to  be  a  local  one,  called  Barnes'  Seedling, 
had  a  larger  crop  of  fine  fruit  than  any  other  that 
I  have  heard  of  in  this  neighbourhood.  Our  best 
bearing  Apples  are  Keswick  Codlin,  Cat's-head, 
Lord  Suffield,  Irish  Peach,  Hawthornden,  Mfere  de 
Mfinage,  and  some  other  standard  kinds.  Of  Pears 
the  best  are  Winter  Nelis,  Beurrc  Clairgeau, 
Althorpe  Crassane,  Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Louise  Bonne, 
and  Williams'  Bon  Chretien. — Wm.  Whitakee. 

Abney  Hall,  Cheadle.— The  best  of  the 
Strawberry  crop  has  just  been  gathered,  and  a 
most  satisfactory  one  it  has  been.  President  is 
the  best  variety  we  have.  In  weighing  a  few  of 
the  finest  fruit  just  as  they  were  gathered,  22 
weighed  rather  more  than  a  pound.  Myatt's  Pro- 
lific and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  both  of  which  are 
grown  in  this  neighbourhood,  have  also  been  very 
fine,  the  largest  weighing  about  an  ounce  each. 
Red  and  Black  Currants  are  scarcely  so  good  as 
last  year.  Raspberries  are  a  good  crop.  Cherries, 
both  early  and  late,  very  good.  Apples  are  an 
abundant  crop.  Pears  not  quite  so  good.  Plums 
here  are  a  failure.  There  is  a  fair  sprinkling  of 
Peaches  and  Apricots  on  the  trees  outside,  though 
they  seldom  do  well  here.  Gooseberries  are  a 
very  good  crop. — Robert  Mackellae. 

Waterdale,  St.  Helen's,  Lancashire.— 
With  respect  to  the  fruit  crops  of  this  neighbour- 
hood, Apricots  and  Plums  are  a  complete  failure. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  sheltered  situations, 
and  where  protected  with  canvas,  are  a  fair  crop. 
On  Pears  thei'e  was  a  good  bloom,  but  the  keen 
dry  winds  which  occurred  at  the  time  left  them 
very  thin.  Apples  are  a  good  crop  all  round,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Morello  Cherries. 
Black  Currants,  too,  are  plentiful  and  fine.  Of 
Red  Currants  we  have  plenty,  but  they  are  irregu- 
lar in  size  and  poor.  Gooseberries  good,  Rasp- 
berries the  same,  and  Strawberries  the  heaviest 
crop  we  have  had  for  years.  President  is  first 
favourite  in  this  quarter,  Vicomtesse  Herioart  de 
Thury  second,  and  Eclipse  third,  on  a  stony  soil 
resting  on  cold  clay. 

Vegetable  crops  of  all  sorts  are  very  pro- 
mising. Potatoes  particularly  so. — James  Smith. 


EASTERN  DIVISION. 
Woolverstone  Park,  Suffolk.— With  the 
exception  of  Apricots,  the  blossoms  of  which  were 
open  very  early  and  cut  off,  crops  of  most  fruits 
hereabouts  are  very  abundant,  and  especially  is 
this  so  in  the  case  of  Apples,  Pears,  Strawberries, 
Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  and  Black  Currants, 
which  have  been  very  large  and  good.  The  maggot 
has  been  rife  amongst  Apples,  which  is  perhaps 
fortunate,  as  they  set  very  thickly,  and  as  many 
have  fallen  those  left  will  be  all  the  larger  and 
finer  and  quite  enough  for  the  trees,  which  look 
healthy  in  leaf  and  are  fast  swelling  their  fruit. 
Pears  we  have  had  to  thin  severely,  in  many  cases 
taking  quite  half  off,  and  we  shall  yet  go  over  the 
trees  and  cut  away  more.  The  sorts  that  have 
most  on  them  are  BergamotEsperen,  Passe  Colmar, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  lilarie  Louise,  and  Ne  Plus 
Meuris,  the  skins  of  which,  as  well  as  of  all  other 
kinds,  look  clear  and  healthy,  without  that  ten- 
dency to  crack  so  common  when  we  get  dry  sum- 
mers. After  such  soaking  rains  it  is  to  be  hoped 
the  fruits  will  escape  that  malady  and  be  very 
fine,  which  they  certainly  promise  to  be.  The  sorts 
of  Apples  that  give  the  most  satisfaction  here  are 
Blenheim  Pippin  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  both  of 
which  should  be  largely  grown,  as  they  are  of 
first-rate  quality  and  last  in  season  a  very  long 
time.  Plums  are  thin,  both  on  walls  and  standards, 
the  only  trees  with  anything  like  a  crop  on  them 
being  those  favoured  with  a  south-east  aspect, 
which  sheltered  them  from  the  cold  winds  and 
frosts  we  had  in  the  spring.  The  soil  in  this  dis- 
trict is  light  sandy  loam,  resting  on  a  sandy  or 


gravelly  bed,  which  suits  stone  fruits  and  Pears 
on  the  Pear  stock,  but  is  not  stiff  enough  for  those 
on  the  Ouince,  nor  for  Apples,  as  the  latter  canker, 
and  are  apt  to  die  back  before  they  reach  any 
great  age. — J.  Sheppakd. 

Henham  Hall,  Wangford.— Gooseberries 
in  this  neighbourhood  are  very  thin.  Strawberries, 
I  am  glad  to  say,  have  been  abundant,  in  fact,  all 
that  could  be  desired.  Of  Raspberries  and  Black 
Currants  we  have  abundance  of  very  fine  fruit.  Red 
Currants  are  also  a  good  crop.  Apples  in  most  of 
the  orchards  around  are  plentiful,  but  with  us 
they  are  only  a  moderate  crop.  Pears  are  showing 
up  well,  not  heavy  crops,  but  very  regular.  Wil- 
liams' Bon  Chretien  and  Marie  Louise  are  the 
best.  Apricots  are  scarce.  Of  Peaches  we  have 
again  a  good  lot  unprotected  with  blinds,  but  they 
had  a  fine  season  when  in  bloom.  Figs  on  walls 
outdoors  are  again  plentiful.  Standard  Plums  are 
a  failure,  and  on  walls  there  are  but  few. 

Potato  crops  are  looking  well  in  both  field 
and  garden. — G.  W.  Eden. 

Hardwicke  House,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

— Apples  varied,  fell  very  much  up  to  June  18, 
and  now  only  an  average  crop.  Pears  very  scarce. 
Plums  none.  Apricots  almost  a  total  failure. 
Cherries  varied,  partial  crop.  Peaches  splendid 
crop,  very  full,  protected  with  Spruce  boughs  ; 
equally  full  without  protection — the  crop  of  this 
season.  Gooseberries  very  thin.  White,  Red,  and 
Black  Currants  a  moderate  crop.  Nuts  various, 
fair  crop ;  Walnuts  scarce.  Strawberries  and 
Raspberries  a  fine  full  crop. — I).  T.  Fish. 


YORKSHIRE. 

Wortley  Hall,  Sheffield.— Apples  and 
Pears  are  a  better  crop  than  they  have  been  for 
some  years.  Cherries  and  Plums  indifferent.  All 
small  fruits  good.  The  season,  on  the  whole,  has 
been  favourable,  but  very  cold  and  changeable  of 
late,  the  thermometer  dropping  to  near  40°  about 
the  middle  of  July. 

Vegetable  crops  were  late  in  beginning  to  grow, 
but  are  good.  Potatoes  especially. — J.  Simpson. 

Stourton  Castle,  Knaresborough.— I 
regret  that  I  cannot  send  a  very  favourable  report 
of  the  fruit  crop  here  or  in  this  neighbourhood. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  blossom  in  spring,  but 
much  of  it  was  weak  and  imperfect,  and  the 
greater  part  fell  off.  Apricots  are  a  complete 
failure ;  so  are  Plums.  Pears  are  very  light.  There 
is,  however,  a  sprinkling  on  standard  trees  of 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Beurre  Bosc,  Dunmore,  and 
Beurre  Diel ;  on  some  of  the  pyramid  and  wall 
trees  there  is  also  a  light  sprinkling  of  fruit. 
Apples  promise  to  be  an  average  crop,  but  in 
general  they  are  light.  Some  trees  here  have  a 
fair  crop  on  them,  but  the  greater  number  have 
only  a  few  fruit.  Peaches  on  most  of  the  trees  are 
a  good  crop,  and  the  trees  are  making  good  clean 
growth,  as  are  likewise  most  kinds  of  fruit  trees. 
The  late  heavy  rains  have  cleared  them  of  insects. 
Bush  fruit  is  in  general  plentiful.  Gooseberries 
are  a  good  crop  in  open,  exposed  places,  and  a 
light  crop  in  sheltered  situations.  Strawberries 
abundant. — M.  Saul. 

Brantingham  Thorpe,  Brough.- We  are 
situated  about  two  miles  from  the  river  Humber, 
and  are  200  feet  above  sea  level,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  range  of  hills  that  form  the  York- 
shire Wold.  Soil,  chalk,  marl,  and  limestone.  We 
suffer  from  cold  easterly  winds  generally  during 
the  spring  months.  The  fine  weather  last  Feb- 
iTjary  caused  the  sap  in  fruit  trees  to  flow  freely 
and  the  fruit  buds  to  swell,  and  in  some  cases  to 
expand  and  give  promise  of  an  abundant  crop  of 
bloom  ;  but  severe  weather  commenced  the  second 
week  in  March.  On  the  10th  the  thermometer 
ran  down  to  7°,  causing  great  destruction,  and 
blighting  all  our  hopes  for  crops  of  Apricots, 
Cherries,  and^Plums.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are 
very  thin  indeed.  Apples,  Pears,  Gooseberries, 
and  Currants  are  very  variable  in  crop,  according 
to  localitj',  exposure  or  shelter,  on  the  hill,  or  in 
the  valley.  Raspberries  and  Strawberries  are  re- 
markably fine  and  large,  and  also  abundant  ;  we 
want  more  sun  rhis  season  ;  they  are  very  acid. 
Kinds   that  succeed  well  here  are  the  following  ; 


Apples :  Cellini,  Court  Rendu  Plat,  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  Sturmer  Pippin,  Keswick  Codlin,  Lord 
Suffield,  Hawthornden,  Bedfordshire  Foundling, 
Warner's  King,  Alfriston,  Dumelow's  Seedling, 
Dutch  Mignonne.  Pears  :  Williams'  Bon  Chretien, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Marie  Louise,  Napoleon, 
Passe  Colmar,  Winter  Nelis,  Bergamotte  d'Esperen, 
Easter  Beurre.  Strawberries :  Keen's  Seedling, 
President,  Lucas,  Vicomtesse  H(5ricart  de  Thurj'. 
— Robert  C.  Kingston. 

Ribston  Hall,  Wetherby.— Of  Apples  we 
have  here  a  very  thin  crop  ;  we  have  nearly  fifty 
sorts.  Those  bearing  this  year  are  Ribston  Pippin, 
Winter  Nonsuch,  Court  Rendu  Plat,  Kerry  Pippin, 
Cox's  Pomona,  and  Bridgewater  Pippin.  Pears 
are  a  light  crop.  Out  of  many  sorts  we  have  fruit 
only  on  Marie  Louise,  Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Winter 
Nelis,  Colmar,  and  Beurrg  Diel.  Peaches  are  a 
very  light  crop.  Grosse  Mignonne,  Bellegarde, 
Royal  George,  and  Barrington  are  bearing  light 
crops.  Nectarines  none  outside.  Plums  none. 
Apricots  very  thin.  Morello  Cherries  good,  other 
sorts  a  light  crop.  Walnuts  very  thin.  Goose- 
berries a  very  good  crop,  and  so  are  Strawberries, 
Raspberries,  and  Currants.  The  soil  of  our  garden 
is  light  and  sandy  and  well  drained.  The  garden 
lies  to  the  south  and  is  well  sheltered  on  all  sides. 
— Thomas  Jones. 

Baldersby  Park,  Thirsk.— Fruit  crops  in 
this  locality  are  generally  unsatisfactory.  Plums 
are  for  the  most  part  a  failure.  Apricots  are  a 
fair  crop,  so  also  are  Cherries  on  a  south  wall.  The 
Apple  crop  is  very  deficient ;  Pears,  too,  are  about 
the  worst  I  have  known.  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
on  open  walls  are  scarce.  Bush  fruits  of  all  kinds 
are  very  good.  Strawberries  have  been  very  plen. 
tiful,  but  much  damaged  by  rain.  Nuts  are  very 
scanty. 

Early  Potatoes  are  very  good  ;  Myatt's  and 
Royal  Ashleaf  excellent,  and  the  late  crops  are 
looking  very  promising.  No  disease  has  appeared 
as  yet.  The  soil  here  is  heavy  and  the  subsoil 
sandy — Thos.  ROWLANDS. 

Thorpe  Perrow,  Bedale. — Apricots  are  a 
failing  crop  in  this  district.  The  trees  have  not  re- 
covered (and  many  have  died)  from  the  in  jury  which 
they  received  during  past  severe  winters.  Apples 
generally  are  abundant,  although  in  some  places 
where  the  frost  caught  the  bloom  they  are  a  blank ; 
others  have  fallen  until  they  have  thinned  them- 
selves bare.  Nevertheless,  for  all  that,  we  shall 
have  a  good  crop  in  this  district.  Among  the 
sorts  that  generally  bear  best  are  the  Yorkshire 
Cockpit,  Yorkshire  Greening,  King  Apple,  Haw- 
thornden, Lord  Sutheld,  Keswick  Codlin,  Norfolk 
Beaufin,  and  Dutch  Mignonne,  where  on  the 
Paradise  stock.  Of  bush  fruit  we  have  enormous 
crops  ;  all  our  bush  fruit  are  well  mulched,  so  that 
a  heavy  crop  does  not  exhaust  them.  I  must 
again  say  a  good  word  for  Baumforth's  Seedling 
Raspberry  ;  it  is  the  leading  sort  here,  and  much 
liked  for  dessert ;  it  is  a  strong  grower,  very  hardy, 
and  never  fails  to  bear  fine  fruit.  Cherries  are  a 
bad  crop  here ;  our  soil  is  too  heavy  for  them. 
Plums  are  bad  everywhere  in  this  district ;  the 
best  trees  we  have  are  on  a  north  wall.  Pears 
are  a  fine  crop,  especially  the  good  sorts  that  do 
well  in  the  north,  such  as  Marie  Louise,  Winter 
Nelis,  Beurre  Clairgeau,  Doyenne  du  Comioe,  Beurr6 
d'Amanlis,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  and  Williams' 
Bon  Chretien.  Strawberries  good,  but  much 
spoiled  by  wet.  Peaches  are  a  good  crop,  but 
I  fear  too  late  to  ripen  well.  Many  of  the  trees 
suffered  past  recovery  during  our  late  sevtre 
winters.  Nuts  are  a  very  moderate  crop,  even  in 
the  hedgerows. — William  Culveewell. 


NORTHERN  DIVISION. 
Seaham  Hall,  Sunderland.— Apples  vary 

very  much ;  on  some  trees  there  is  abundance, 
while  on  others  there  is  none.  Coe's  Golden  Drop, 
Orange  Pippin,  Ribston  Pippin,  Keswick  Codlin, 
Lord  SufBeld,  Rymer,  and  Hawthornden  are  sure 
bearers.  Cherries  on  walls  are  a  fair  crop.  Cur- 
rants,  both  Black  and  Red,  are  good.  Gooseberries 
only  half  a  crop,  owing  partly  to  late  spring  frosts 
and  the  severe  winters  of  late,  which  have  killed 
the  old  spurs.     Peaches  and  Nectarines  do  not 
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succeed  outside  in  this  district.  Of  Pears  only  the 
common  sorts  will  ripen  here,  such  as  Jargonelle, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Beurre  Hardy,  Seokle,  and 
Marie  Louise.  Plums  do  not  ripen  near  the  sea. 
Our  soil  is  various  in  texture,  lying  on  limestone. 
Most  crops  look  well,  the  foliage  is  good  and  free 
from  insects. 

No  diseased  Potatoes  as  yet. — E.  Deafer. 

Raby  Castle,  Darlington.— Apples  here 
are  a  superabundant  crop  ;  and  of  Pears  we  have 
plenty.  Plums  of  all  kinds  thin,  except  Victoria 
on  walls,  and  almost  a  failure  on  standards.  Of 
Apricots  we  have  very  few.  Cherries  of  all  kinds 
superabundant,  especially  Morellos.  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  and  Figs  are  but  little  grown  on  open 
walls  in  this  district.  Bush  fruits  of  all  kinds  are 
very  good  ;  indeed,  of  Pied  Currants  and  White  we 
have  an  excessive  crop.  Raspberries,  too,  are 
good,  and  so  also  are  Strawberries.  We  are  well 
sheltered  on  all  sides  with  trees,  and  lie  well  to 
the  sun,  and  having  a  deep,  rich  soil  and  a  dry 
gravelly  bottom,  we  get  a  crop  of  most  of  the 
better  kinds  in  favourable  seasons.  Young 
growths  of  both  trees  and  bushes  have  been  very 
strong  and  short  pointed  and  remarkably  free  from 
all  kinds  of  insects,  but  the  low  temperature  we 
have  lately  had,  and  especially  at  night,  have 
given  a  check  to  the  tender  points  of  the  shrubs 
on  which  aphides  are  establishing  themselves. — E 
Westcott. 

PLANTS  IN  FLOWEE, 


Deacocephalum  Euyschiana  is  a  pretty 
hardy  plant,  not  very  showy,  but  graceful  in 
growth,  both  stems  and  foliage  being  very  slender. 
The  flowers  are  in  dense  terminal  clusters  and  of 
a  deep  violet-purple.  From  Mr.  Poe,  Eiverston, 
Nenagh. 

LiLlUM  COEDII'OLlcrM,  One  of  the  rarest  of 
I;ilies,  is  now  in  bloom  in  Messrs.  Dickson's  Pil- 
rig  Park  Nursery,  Edinburgh,  where  it  has  stood 
out  of  doors  quite  unprotected  for  several  years. 
It  is  in  the  way  of  L.  giganteum,  but  less  showy 
and  dwarfer. 

White  Tiger  Flowee  (Tigridia  Pavonia  alba). 
— This  has  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Smith,  Caledonia 
Nursery,  Guernsey,  who  describes  it  as  a  gem  of 
the  first  water,  and  even  finer  than  its  description 
led  him  to  expect,  being  a  pure  milky  white  in 
colour.  It  is  a  charming  companion  for  the  bril- 
liant typical  form. 

Crinum  longifloeum. — Flowers  of  this  hand- 
some bulbous  plant  are  sent  by  Dr.  Wallace,  who 
says  it  is  grown  admirably  out-of-doors  in  summer 
in  the  New  Plant  and  Bulb  Company's  nursery  at 
Colchester.  The  flowers  have  long  curved  tubes 
and  slightly  dilated  corollas,  the  colour  being  a 
reddish  pink,  tinged  with  a  deeper  colour. 

Double  crimson  Sweet  William. — This  is 
one  of  those  flowers  that  do  not  lose  much  in 
beauty  by  being  made  double.  It  is  a  beautiful 
plant,  with  deep  maroon-crimson  resetted  blos- 
soms in  large  dense  heads  which  last  much  longer 
than  those  of  the  single  sorts.  It  comes  from  Mr. 
Poe,  who  thinks  highly  of  it  as  a  garden  plant. 

Cotton  Grass. — Mr.  Alfred  Parsons  sends  us 
from  Keswick  a  very  fine  tuft  of  this  wild  Grass. 
"  I  wish,"  he  says,  "  you  could  have  seen  this 
growing  in  patches  on  a  high  brown  moor,  with 
the  wind  waving  it  and  the  sun  shining  on  it."  In 
such  a  state  it  is  interesting,  but  in  a  garden  we 
have  always  found  it  a  trouble,  though  it  is  pretty 
now  at  Kew. 

Single  Dahlias. — The  first  gathering  of  these 
that  has  reached  us  comes  from  Mr.  Kingsmill's 
garden,  at  Eastcott.  Among  them  are  White  Queen, 
Paragon,  a  lovely  maroon  crimson,  and  some  scarlet 
varieties  all  finely  developed.  These  single  Dahlias 
are  most  valuable  garden  plants,  as  they  con- 
tinue to  flower  without  intermission  till  cut  down 
by  frost. 

SwAlNSONA  OSBOENI.— Every  year,  when  this 
beautiful  climber  is  in  flower  at  Kew,  we  take  the 
opportunity  of  recommending  it  for  general  cul- 
ture ;  it  is  not  only  beautiful,  but  an  easy  plant  to 
manage,  and  never  fails  to  produce  an  abundant 


crop  of  bloom.  Just  now  a  fine  plant  of  it  in  the 
conservatory  (No.  4)  is  profusely  ornamented  with 
flowers,  which  are  about  the  size  of  those  of  the 
garden  Pea,  but  of  a  delicate  mauve,  with  two 
conspicuous  eye-like  blotches  on  the  upper  petals. 
The  foliage,  too,  is  elegant,  and  altogether  it  is  a 
fine  plant  for  adorning  the  roof  of  a  greenhouse. 
It  is  one  of  those  old-fashioned  shrubby  climbers 
which  once  were  so  highly  esteemed  in  gardens, 
but  which  are  now  seldom  met  with,  though  they 
have  not  been  supplanted  by  others  possessing 
more  beauty  or  greater  value. 

The  Danebeog  Poppy  has  been  in  blossom 
with  me  for  the  last  week  from  seed  sown  in 
April.  When  open  in  the  sunshine  the  conspicu- 
ous cross  formed  by  the  white  blotches  at  the  base 
of  each  fringed  scarlet  petal  makes  this  Poppy  a 
very  unique  representation  of  the  Danish  national 
banner.  With  me  the  plants  are  not  dwarf,  being 
over  3  feet  high. — L.  L. 

Campanula  eeteoesa.  —  A  pretty  annual 
species,  growing  about  6  inches  or  9  inches  high, 
and  bearing  erect,  deeply-lobed  flowers  of  a  reddish 
purple  colour  marked  with  deeper  veins  and  a 
white  eye.  The  edges  of  the  leaves  and  stems 
are  clothed  with  minute  bristles,  which  give  a 
peculiarly  harsh  sensation  to  the  touch,  and  re- 
mind one  of  some  of  the  Bedstraws. — 11.  C. 

Impatiens  plattpetala. — As  a  companion 
plant  to  the  Zanzibar  Balsam  (I.  Sultani)  this  is 
well  worth  growing.  It  somewhat  resembles  the 
latter  in  habit,  but  is  less  dense  ;  the  flowers  are 
as  large  or  even  larger,  of  the  same  shape,  but  pure 
white.  Sprays  of  the  two  placed  by  themselves 
in  a  vase  would  have  an  extremely  pretty  efEect. 
Both  are  in  bloom  just  now  in  the  X  range  at 
Kew. 

Dianthus  Atkinsoni. — This  is,  we  consider, 
the  brightest  of  all  the  mule  Pinks.  In  colour  it 
is  vivid  carmine-crimson,  and  very  striking.  The 
flowers,  which  are  single,  measure  1 J  inches  across, 
and  have  a  dark  zone  towards  the  centre.  It  has 
for  some  time  past  been  one  of  the  brightest 
plants  at  Mr.  Ware's  nursery  at  Tottenham,  where 
it  grows  strongly,  there  being  as  many  as  fifty 
blooms  on  one  plant. 

Gentiana  gelida.— Mr.  Poe  sends  us  this 
species,  and  in  speaking  of  it  says :  "  It  bears 
lovely  flowers  of  a  lapis-lazuli  shade  of  blue — a 
colour  by  no  means  common,  and  the  flowers  are 
almost  as  large  as  those  of  the  common  G.  acaulis, 
but  produced  in  dense  clusters  on  the  top  of  stems 
about  a  foot  in  height."  The  small  whitish  dots 
which  exist  on  the  flowers  and  the  web- like  fringe 
between  the  petals  add  considerably  to  their 
beauty.  It  is  an  admirable  border  or  rock  garden 
plant. 

Gentiana  arvbenensis. — A  specimen  of  this 
new  Gentian  comes  to  us  from  Messrs.  Backhouse, 
of  York.  It  appears  to  be  of  the  section  to  which 
G.  Pneumonauthe  belongs.  It  grows  about  9 
inches  high,  the  erect  slender  stems  being  fur- 
nished with  narrow  foliage,  while  the  flowers 
which  terminate  them  number  two  or  three  in  a 
cluster.  These  are  tubular  and  of  a  dull,  pur- 
plish blue,  not  so  bright  as  either  G.  gelida  or 
septemfida,  and  the  mouths  of  the  corollas  do  not 
expand  so  widely. 

Glossocomia  clematidea. — This  interesting 
Campanulaceous  plant  throws  up  slender  stems  a 
foot  high,  clothed  with  small  ovate  downy  leaves, 
and  bearing  at  their  extremities  comparatively 
large  drooping  bells  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  curi- 
ously marked  within  with  purple,  orange,  and 
black.  It  has  a  quiet  beauty  of  its  own  which 
makes  it  well  worthy  of  cultivation  ;  and,  judging 
from  my  own  experience,  it  has  the  additional 
advantage  of  being  very  hardy  and  thriving  well 
in  a  town  garden.  Is  this  the  same  as  G.  ovata  ? — 
E.  C,  Kensington. 

Dwarf  Campanulas.— A  gathering  of  these 
come  to  us  from  Messrs.  Rodger,  M'Clelland,  & 
Co.'s  nursery,  Newry.  Most  of  them  belong  to  the 
species  C.  carpatica  and  turbinata.  We  give  the 
names  under  which  Mr.  Smith  has  sent  them — viz , 
C.  turbinata  reflexa,  dwarf,  a  deep  purple,  with 
reflexing  corolla  segments ;   C.    turbinata  pelvi- , 
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and  flat' 


formis,  flower  paler  than         ,       ^^ ■v./ ■• - 

hence  the  name;  C.  turbinata  alBaJi  ifoOTer  large,     -/'^^ 
pure  white  except  a  ring  of  purple  at Th'a''j5ase  ;        ■^n 
C.  turbinata  macrocarpa,  tall  a^d  tpteading,  in^rl/ /5 
like  a  form  of  C.  carpatica  than  dtljCTW,fc6,  flowers      A  / 
deep   purple;    C.    turbinata    Dicks&r- '  "— ^-''- — 
delicate  mauve ;  and  C.  turbinata, 
flowers  large,  cup-shaped,  and  of   a    rich   deep" 
purple.       Besides  these  are  the  charming  little 
C.  Eainieri,  C.  Cfespitosa,  and  an  annual  species 
named  C.  drabifolia,  which  seems  to  be  a  minia- 
ture Specularia  Speculum  (Venus's  Looking-glass.) 

Alstbcemeria  aurantiaca.— Blossoms  of  this 
beautiful  hardy  flower  come  to  us  from  Mr.  Poe, 
Eiverston,  Nenagh.  He  says,  "  I  send  you  flowers 
of  Alstroemeria  aurantiaca,  of  which  Miss  Jekyll, 
to  whom  I  sent  plants  of  it,  writes,  '  'The 
grandest  flower  I  have  now  is  your  Alstroemeria 
aurantiaca.'  I  have  never  seen  so  good  a  kind. 
What  they  sell  in  nurseries  and  I  see  usually  in 
gardens  is  much  ["poorer."  It  is  indeed  a  grand 
plant,  which  no  garden,  small  or  large,  should  be 
without.  It  is  very  valuable  in  a  cut  state,  as  its 
bright  heads  of  bloom  last  a  long  time  in  perfec- 
tion. 

Lilium  canadense  rubrum. — A  specimen  of 
this  red  variety  of  the  Canadian  Lily  from  Mr. 
Kingsmill  shows  what  a  charming  hardy  flower 
it  is.  It  has  a  distinct  beauty  of  its  own  apart 
from  that  which  belongs  to  other  Lilies,  none  of 
which  possess  such  pretty  bell-shaped  pendulous 
flowers  as  this  variety  of  L.  canadense  does.  It 
is  a  most  satisfactory  Lily  to  grow,  as  it  is  not  so 
fastidious  as  many  others,  provided  it  is  placed  at 
the  outset  in  a  deep,  moist,  peaty  soil  in  a  par- 
tially shaded  position.  There  are  several  forms  of 
it,  but  the  warm,  red  one  is,  we  think,  the  best 
of  them. 

KiEMPFBE's  Ieis. — A  large  and  varied  selection 
of  varieties  is  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Dartnall  from 
Messrs.  Cripps  &  Son's  nurseries,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
which  shows  admirably  what  a  wealth  of  beauty 
there  is  in  this  Iris  alone.  The  colour  varies  from 
the  purest  white  to  the  deepest  velvety  purple, 
with  every  intermediate  shade,  and  some  are 
beautifully  pencilled.  Some  of  the  flowers  are 
6  inches  and  8  inches  across,  and  some  have  even 
been  larger.  The  plants  have  been  growing  in  com- 
pany with  Spirasa  palmata  in  a  moist  situation, 
which  suits  them  well. 

Anactclus  radiatus. — This  annual  composite 
belongs  to  a  genus  that  is  not  considered  very 
ornamental,  but  specimens  now  in  bloom  (self- 
sown  from  last  year's  plants)  show  that  A.  radiatus 
possesses  some  attractions  as  a  garden  plant.  It 
grows  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  high,  and  produces 
finely-divided  feathery  foliage  and  sturdy  fiower- 
heads,  the  rays  being  yellow  or  white  and  marked 
with  a  reddish  colour  at  the  back.  It  blooms  fcr 
several  weeks  in  succession,  and  the  flowers  are 
very  useful  for  cutting. — E.  C. 

Lily  Alice  Wilson.  —  This,  a  variety  of 
Lilium  elegans  or  Thunbergianum,  is  a  most  dis- 
tinct and  beautiful  Lily,  with  large  cupped  flowers 
of  a  warm  orange  tint,  profusely  spotted  with  red- 
dish brown.  A  specimen  of  it  has  been  sent  to  us 
by  Dr.  Wallace  from  the  New  Plant  and  Bulb  Com- 
pany's nursery  at  Colchester ;  also  a  curious  form 
of  L.  longiflorum  Takesima  having  all  the  flowers 
split  in  the  tube — not  a  desirable  character.  The 
Alice  Wilson  Lily  is  also  sent  by  Mr.  Whitehead 
from  Borden  Wood,  Milland,  Liphook,  who  consi- 
ders it  very  beautiful. 

Single  Pinks. — Herewith  we  send  you  the  re- 
sults of  our  attempts  to  follow  out  your  suggestions 
in  the  way  of  improving  single  Pinks,  and  we  hope 
they  will  please  you.  In  our  opinion  Nos.  32,  54, 
11,  24,  34,  and  16  are  the  best,  but  of  course 
people's  tastes  differ.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  quality  of  the  flowers,  everyone  must  be 
satisfied  with  the  quantities  produced  and  the 
length  of  time  during  which  they  continue  in 
bloom.  Of  the  double  Pinks  sent  one  is  a  novelty 
in  being  a  Clove-scented  white ;  it  is  a  very  healthy 
grower  and  profuse  bloomer.  The  smooth  white, 
Mrs.  Wm.  Welsh,  has  already  had  two  certificates. 
The  little  bouquet  show  Pink  is  very  bright  and 
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free.— D'lCKSONS  &  Co.,  1,  Waterloo  Place,  Min- 
hurgli. 

***  It  is  difficult  to  judge  of  the  value  of  these 
plants  without  seeing  them  growing.  They,  more- 
over, arrived  in  a  half  withered  state.  Of  their 
interest  we  have  no  doubt,  as  they  diifer  wholly 
from  the  usual  types.  We  may  say  a  word  in 
their  favour  without  comparing  them  with  the 
admirable  kinds  we  now  have.  We  hope  Messrs. 
Dicksons  will  select  and  increase  the  best  forms. — 
Ed. 

COEONILLA  VABIA. — Anyonehaving  a  dry.sunny 
bank  of  poor  soil,  on  which  the  majority  of  plants 
will  not  flourish,  will  find  in  this  Coronilla  a  most 
accommodating  subject — one  that  will  never  fail 
to  spread  and  firmly  establish  itself  in  such  a 
situation  when  once  it  gets  a  foothold.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  not  a  rubbishy  plant,  but  really  a  pretty 
one  when  in  flower,  and  that  is  nearly  through- 
out the  summer  and  autumn  months.  Though 
straggling  in  growth  at  first,  it  will  become  in 
time  compact,  and  will  carry  a  profusion  of  clusters 
of  mauve-pink  flowers.  On  a  dry  raised  border  in 
the  herbaceous  ground  at  Kew  there  are  a  couple 
of  good-sized  plants  of  it  which  confirm  what  is 
here  said  respecting  it.  Even  the  microscopic 
bits  which  one  gets  from  most  nurseries  will  grow 
into  good-sized  plants  in  the  course  of  a  season. 

Carnations  in  London.— We  notice  with 
pleasure  some  Clove  Carnations  blooming  well  in 
Leicester  Square.  If  such  things  are  possible  in 
London,  our  country  friends  can  have  little  e.tcuse 
for  not  having  plenty  of  such  handsome  midsum- 
mer plants.  We  are  glad  to  announce  that  our 
friends  the  florists  are  waking  up  to  the  beauty 
of  these  kinds,  and  we  hear  that  there  is  some 
hope  of  a  prize  being  given  for  them  next  year 
by  the  Carnation  Society.  It  seems  to  us  that 
societies  with  broader  bases  than  the  present 
would  greatly  help  some  of  our  flowers,  though 
the  love  oE  the  public  is  the  best  guarantee  that 
we  shall  see  more  and  more  of  these  flowers. 

MONTBEETIA  dlOCOSM-EFLOKA.  —  This  new 
hybrid  bulbous  plant  comes  to  ns  from  Mr.  Smith, 
Guernsey.  It  has  a  vigorous  constitution,  and  is 
similar  in  habit  to  Tritonia  aurea,  but  its  flowers 
are  intermediate  between  that  and  its  other  parent 
Montbretia  Pottsi.  It  possesses  the  size  of  flower 
of  the  Tritonia  and  the  bright  colour  of  the 
Montbretia.  We  have  no  experience  of  its  hardi- 
ness about  London,  but  no  doubt  it  is  as  hardy  as 
either  of  its  parents  ;  if  so,  it  will  be  a  fine  border 
plant  as  well  as  an  excellent  subject  fc  pot 
culture  for  conservatory  decoration.  Mr.  Smith 
says  "  it  will  certainly  hold  its  own  when  better 
known." 

ScOLYMUS  hispanicus,  Or  the  Oyster  Thistle,  as 
it  is  popularly  called  (for  what  reason  does  not 
seem  clear),  is  really  a  fine  plant  in  its  adult 
stage,  and  we  have  never  seen  it  so  fine  as  it  now 
is  in  the  herbaceous  ground  at  Kew,  where  the 
light,  warm  soil  evidently  favours  its  development. 
These  plants  are  some  4  feet  high  and  fully  a  yard 
through.  It  is  a  Thistle-like  plant  when  out 
of  flower,  but  now  the  stems  are  furnished  at  in- 
tervals upon  their  upper  halves  with  bright  yellow 
heads  of  bloom.  It  is  a  plant  that  can  hardly  be 
recommended  for  a  choice  border,  but  for  the 
rougher  parts  of  the  garden  it  is  decidedly  worthy 
of  a  place,  always  remembering  that  its  require- 
ments are  a  light,  warm  soil  and  a  fully  exposed 
situation. 

Dasylirions  in  flower. — I  saw  in  The 
Garden  of  last  week  inquiries  as  to  the  flowering 
of  Dasylirions.  Here  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Chateau  du  Val  may  be  seen  two  finely  in  flower. 
The  one  Dasylirion  gracile  is  16  feet  high  above 
the  tub  and  has  6  feet  of  stem  up  to  the  leaves— a 
fine  towering  spike.  M.  Sallion,  our  chef,  says 
the  same  plant  flowered  just  nine  years  ago,  but 
was  in  a  poor  weak  state  for  some  time  after- 
wards. This  plant  was  wintered  in  a  cool  house 
and  kept  rather  dry.  It  is  now  out  of  doors  and 
doing  good  service  as  a  centre  plant  in  a  little,  but 
pretty  French  garden.  The  other  plant  is  here  named 

flaucum,  but  of  its  correctness  I  am  not  very  sure, 
t  is  8  feet  high,  and  has  a  good  spike  of  clear 


yellow  flowers,  which  appear  to  me  to  be  all  male 
flowers.  The  spike  is  much  prettier  than  that  of 
gracile  ;  the  foliage  also  is  larger.  This  is  a  small 
plant.  We  have  here  a  fine  collection  of  Agaves, 
k.c.,  amongst  which  two  plants  of  A.  filifera  are  in 
flower.  The  first  one  is  now  12  feet  high  and  the 
stem  4  feet  up  to  the  flowers,  so  there  will  be 
some  hundreds  of  flowers.  It  is  a  flne  plant,  but 
of  course  quite  lost  now.  It  is  surprising  with 
what  rapidity  the  spikes  mount.  This  grew  6J 
inches  in  twenty-four  hours.  That  day  the  sun 
was  unusually  hot.  The  other  plant  is  smaller, 
being  9  feet  high  at  present,  and  growing  fast.  It 
is,  I  expect,  a  rare  occurrence  to  find  four  such 
plants  all  in  flower  together.  I  am  under  the 
impression  that  Dasylirions  flower  at  Nice,  but 
am  not  sure.— H.  Howard-Chesshieb,  Chateau 
du  Val,  St.  Gcrmain-en-Laye. 

LiLiUM  Bhowni. — A  flower-stem  of  this  hand- 
some Lily,  bearing  three  finely  developed  blooms, 
comes  to  us  from  Mr.  Kingsmill,  who  says  it  is  a 
sturdy  and  vigorous  grower,  and  one  that  does  not 
cause  those  little  anxieties  which  attend  the  cul- 
ture of  some  of  the  other  Lilies,  so  capricious  in 
their  likes  and  dislikes.  The  bulb  from  which  this 
stem  was  cut  was  received  amongst  other  Lilies 
from  Japan  by  Mr.  Kingsmill ;  hence  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  plant  is  Japanese,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  its  native  country  is  generally 
thought  to  be  not  definitely  known. 

Genista  elata.— When  the  flowering  of  the 
majority  of  the  large  tribe  of  Pea-flowered  shrubs 
is  past  this  one  is  in  full  beauty ;  hence  its  great 
value  as  an  ornamental  plant.  At  Kew  there  are 
some  grand  specimens  of  it  in  the  arboretum, 
some  being  from  10  feet  to  15  feet  high.  It  is  a 
loose  growing  wiry  looking  shrub  with  but  little 
leafage,  but  the  flowers  are  very  profuse,  and  just 
now  the  bushes  are  aglow  with  bright  yellow 
colour.  There  are  some  specimens  of  it  near  the 
lake  at  Kew  encircled  by  a  clump  of  evergreens, 
and  the  effect  is  uncommonly  pretty.  G.  elata  is 
considered  to  be  a  tall  variety  of  the  common  G. 
tinctoria,  but  there  is  as  much  difEerence  between 
them  as  between  a  giant  and  a  dwarf. 


The  Garden,  and  I  know  several  who  will  be 
glad  to  give  them  a  trial,       SAMUEL  LeAEOYD. 
Shemood  Some,  HuddersfieM. 
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PARCELS  POST  AND  FEUIT  AND  VEGE- 
TABLES. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  GARDEN. 

Sir, — With  the  introduction  of  the  parcels  post 
I  am  disposed  to  think  a  new  and  profitable  in- 
dustry might  be  undertaken  by  growers  of  flowers, 
fruits,  and  vegetables.     Those  of  us  who  live  in 
the  midst  of  provincial  towns  have  to  be  dependent 
upon   our   greengrocers  for  our   supplies.     Their 
produce  has  frequently  been  gathered  for  days, 
and  is  unfit  for  food.     The  grower  has  sent  his 
produce  to  the  market ;  the  middleman  has  then 
bought  it,  and   distributed   it   to   his   customers 
throughout  the  country  by  railway,  which  has  led 
to  much  delay.     Why  now  should  not  the  grower 
deal  directly  with  the  consumer  ?     Small  quanti- 
ties only  are  wanted  for  daily  consumption.    The 
produce  could  be  gathered  in  the  evening,  packed 
in  cheap  tin  boxes,  and  be  in  the  consumer's  hands 
300  miles  away  by  the  early  morning's  post.     It 
may  be  said  the  cost  of  packing  and  postage  would 
render   this  impossible.     I  do  not  think   so.     It 
must  be  remembered  that  now  there  are  three,  and 
often  four,  parties  by  whom  profit  has  to  be  made, 
whereas  there  would  be  only  one ;  and  I  feel  sure 
that  those  growers  who  would  be  satisfied  with  a 
small  profit  and  supply  good  produce  only  would 
find  a  large  and  remunerative  custom.     On  the 
other  hand,  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  con- 
sumer to  secure  fresh-gathered  produce,  and  what 
could  be  nicer  than  the  arrival  at  the  breakfast- 
table  of  fine  freshly  gathered  fruits  long  before 
the  greengrocer's  cart  with    his   three-days'-old 
produce  arrived  7     I  hope  that  some  growers  may 
be  disposed  to  advertise  their  produce  by  p'o'st  in 


ENLARGEMENT  OF  REGENT'S  PARK. 

The  First  Commissioner  of  Works  has  succeeded 
in  throwing  open  a  considerable  area  of  Regent's 
Park   which  has  hitherto  been  monopolised  by  a 
few  residents  in  the  neighbonrhood.     By  far  the 
most  important  acquisition  which  has  been  made 
is  a  portion  of  the  enclosure  which  stretches  along 
the  outside  of  the  park  on  its  west  side  from  York 
Gate  to  Hanover  Gate,  a  distance  of  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile.     On  one  side  of  this  enclosure 
runs  the  Outer  Circle  road,  and   on  the  other  lies 
the  ornamental  water.      Access  by  the   general 
public  to  the  water  on  one  side  through  nearly  its 
whole    length  is  thus  completely    cut   off.     The 
whole  margin  of  the  lake  will,  however,   now  be 
thrown  open,  abundant  access  will  be   afforded 
opposite  each  gate  of  the  park,  and  only  where  the 
enclosure  is  of    sufficient   width  to  allow  of  its 
being  divided  lengthwise  into  twobroad  bands  will 
any   portion   be   still   reserved   for   limited    use. 
Those  who  merely  pass  through  or  round  Regent's 
Park  or  look  at  its  area  on  a  map  probably  have 
little  more  than  a  general  idea  that  it  is  a  very 
handsome  open  space.     If  a  few  fences  and  en- 
closures are  brought  to  their  notice  they  associate 
them  with  the   Botanical  and  Zoological  Gardens. 
It  is  only  those  who  know  the  park  well  who  are 
aware  how  large  a  deduction  from  its  area  must 
be   made   for   private  houses  with  their  gardens 
and  paddocks,  and  for  portions  fenced  ofl:  for  the 
exclusive  enjoyment  of  a  select  few.     The  extent 
of  these  appropriations  may  be  estimated  from  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  speaks  of  the  recovery 
of  twenty  acres   as  a  compromise,  and  probably 
there   would   be  no  exaggeration  in  putting   the 
whole  area  at  between  forty  and  fifty  acres.     The 
limited  enjoj  ment  of  these  enclosures  dates  from 
a  period  before  the  park  was  opened  to  the  general 
public.     They   represent   concessions  to  the  con- 
venience  and    comfort    of    the  lessees  of  Crown 
property  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  may,  at  the 
time  they  were  first  made,  have  conferred  a  benefit 
upon  the  public  through  the  withdrawal  of  the 
land  from  building  operations.     But  the  position 
has  been  entirely  altered  by  the  opening  of  the 
park.     The  Crown  lessees  have  obtained  the   ad- 
vantage of  a  wide  area  of  unoccupied  land,  an  ex- 
tensive tract  of  Grass  and  foliage,  at  their  doors, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why,  subject  to  any  legal 
rights  they  may  possess,  special  privileges  in  the 
way  of  open  spaces  should  be  continued  to  them. 
The  law  officers,  Mr.   Shaw-Lefevre  states,  are  of 
opinion  that  the  lessees  are  entitled,  as  a  matter 
of  fair  dealing,  though  not  of  law,  to  some   con- 
sideration  at  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  and  the 
compromise  which  has  been  announced  may  not  in 
this  view  be  undesirable.  But  it  will  be  the  general 
opinion  that  the  time  had  come  for  some  review 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  large  portions 
of  the  park  were  withdrawn  from  general  use, 
and  the  public  will  be  grateful    to   Mr.   Shaw- 
Lefevre  for  taking  action  in  the  matter. 


■Winter  garden  at  Eastbourne.— A  pub- 
lic winter  garden  is,  according  to  the  Builder,  to  be 
immediately  erected  on  a  spacious  site,  having  its 
frontage  to  Terminus  Road,  the  leading  business 
thoroughfare  in  the  town.  The  site  belongs  to 
Messrs.  Hart,  and  at  present  forms  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest  private  gardens  in  Eastbourne. 
The'winter  garden  is  to  consist  of  glass,  wood,  and 
iron,  forming  a  kind  of  local  Crystal  Palace.  It 
will  have  a  frontage  of  150  feet  in  length,  and 
internally  will  contain  a  walk  or  promenade,  nearly 
half  a  mile  in  length,  under  a  glass  roof.  There 
will  be  a  large  show  house  in  front,  approached 
from  Terminus  Koad,  with  conservatories  falling 
back  at  each  side.  The  building  throughout  will 
be  heated  by  hot-water  pipBs  two  miles  in  length. 
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Societies. 

EOYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 
July  24. 
The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Society,  to- 
gether with  the  annual  show  of  the  Carnation 
Society  and  the  competition  for  special  prizes,  all 
combined  to  render  this  exhibition  a  most  in- 
teresting one.  Among  the  plants  and  fruits  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  tlie  following  received 
first-class  certificates,  viz. : — 

Odontoglossum  EUGENES. — A  very  fine  variety, 
supposed  to  be  a  natural  hybrid  between  0.  Pesca- 
torei  and  0.  triumphans.  Its  growth  is  similar  to 
to  that  of  0.  crispum ;  its  flowers  are  some  i  inches 
across,  with  brcadish  sepals  and  petals,  white, 
broadly  edged  with  yellow,  and  heavily  blotched 
with  chestnut-brown.  The  labellum  is  like  that 
of  a  fine  0.  Pescatorei.  This  grand  novelty,  which 
bore  eight  flowers  on  one  spike,  came  from  Mr. 
Stevens,  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's  gardener  at 
Trentham,  Staffordshire. 

Angr^cum  Scottianum.— a  singular  and  at- 
tractive species  of  small  growth,  having  subterete 
fleshy  leaves.  Its  flowers  have  narrow  incon- 
spicuous petals  and  sepals,  the  characteristic  long 
tail-like  spur,  and  a  broad  heart-shaped  labellum 
of  snowy  whiteness — the  most  attractive  portion 
of  the  flower.  This  was  shown  by  Mr.  Baxter 
from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  garden,  Burford  Lodge, 
Dorking. 

LiLiUM  PAEDAHNUM  Wabei.— A  distinct  and 
pretty  variety  of  the  Panther  Lily.  The  habit  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  type,  but  the  flowers  are 
much  smaller,  of  the  same  turban-like  shape,  and 
of  a  clear  spotless  yellow  of  a  warmish  tone. 
Shown  by  Mr.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nursery,  Totten- 
ham. 

COLEUS  Ellen  Tehet.— A  remarkably  fine 
variety,  with  bright  foliage  of  varied  hues.  The 
middle  of  the  leaf  and  veins  are  rich  crimson, 
mottled  with  a  deeper  hue,  while  the  broad  mar- 
gin exhibits  various  shades  of  green  and  golden 
yellow.  Shown  by  the  well-known  Coleus  raiser, 
Mr.  King,  florist,  Eowsham,  Aylesbury. 

Spiejsa  palmata  alba. — A  snow  -  white 
variety,  the  spreading  plumy  flower-heads  of 
■which  have  not  a  trace  of  colour  in  them.  It  is  a 
lovely  plant  and  a  charming  companion  to  the 
rosy  pink  typical  form.  Exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Veitch,  Chelsea.- 

Begonia  Countess  op  Rossltn.— Flowers 
large,  almost  circular  in  outline,  and  of  a  warm 
orange  colour,  a  distinct  and  valuable  variety  ; 
Mrs.  Anson,  a  very  fine  sort,  having  very  large 
flowers  of  good  substance  and  fine  shape,  and  of  a 
delicate  rose-cerise  ;  Miss  Tuenbe,  flowers  very 
large  and  round,  firm  in  texture,  and  of  a  deep 
rich  rose  ;  SuEPEiSE,  a  kind  with  enormous  flowers 
measuring  fully  6  inches  in  depth,  and  of  massive 
substance  ;  the  colour  is  a  rich  deep  crimson. 
These  are  all  of  excellent  habit,  floriferous  and 
vigorous,  and  all  of  them  were  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Laing  &  Co.,  Stanstead  Park  Nurseries, 
Forest  Hill. 

Clematis  Jaokmani  alba.— A  lovely  variety 
and  a  real  gain ;  it  is  an  albino  of  the  popular 
Jackman's  Clematis  now  so  beautifully  in  flower, 
and  which  flourishes  so  well  in  the  open  air.  The 
plant  shown  bore  a  profusion  of  blossoms  which 
possess  only  the  faintest  suggestion  of  a  mauve 
tint.  It  will  undoubtedly  become  a  popular  plant. 
Exhibited  by   Mr.  Noble,  Sunningdale  nursery. 


Coleus  Hbney  Irving.— One  of  the  richest 
coloured  varieties  yet  raised,  and  one  distinct 
from  any  that  has  been  shown.  Its  leaves  are  a 
deep  maroon-crimson,  mottled  with  brighter 
shades  and  broadly  edged  with  emerald-green  and 
golden  yellow— a  striking  combination  of  tints. 
Exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  King. 

Ficus  elastica  alba  vaeiegata. — A  variety 
of  the  common  India-rubber  Plant  in  which  the 
foliage  is  handsomely  mottled  with  various  shades 
of  yellow,  creamy  white,  and  green,  rendering  the 
plant  a  very  striking  one.  Exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Ker  &  Son,  Liverpool. 


ACT.EA  SPICATA  FEUCTO-EUBEA. — A  variety  of 
the  Baneberry,  having  at  this  season  dense  clus- 
ters of  bright  red  berries  on  spikes  overtopping 
the  foliage.  It  is  a  perfectly  hardy  perennial  and 
a  most  efEective  and  handsome  plant.  Shown  by 
Mr.  Ware. 

Begonia  J.  W.  Peekins.— A  double  tuberous- 
rooted  variety,  remarkable  for  its  extreme  flori- 
ferousness.  The  flowers,  which  are  not  very  large, 
are  perfectly  double,  and  of  a  rich  deep  scarlet 
crimson.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower  and  of  good 
habit.     Shown  by  Mr.  Perkins. 

Calochoetus  maceocaepus.  —A  rare  and 
beautiful  Californian  bulbous  plant  somewhat  in 
the  way  of  C.  venustus.  It  grows  from  1  foot  to 
2  feet  high,  and  bears  flowers  with  pointed  sepals 
and  petals,  the  latter  being  of  a  beautiful  purplish 
lilac  colour.     Shown  by  Mr.  Ware. 

There  were  a  few  plants  of  a  miscellaneous 
character  shown,  the  most  important  being  a  few 
grand  specimens  of  Orchids  from  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence's  garden  at  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking. 
These  included  two  magnificent  specimens  of  the 
rare  Necklace  Orchid  (Renanthera  (Vanda)  Lowi), 
each  bearing    four  flower-spikes    ranging    from 

5  feet  to  6  feet  in  length,  wreathed  from  top  to 
bottom  with  large  singular  shaped  flowers,  those 
on  the  lower  part  being  spotted  with  chocolate, 
those  on  the  upper  being  of  a  brighter  yellow 
densely  spotted  with  brown.  Besides  these  were 
Grammatophyllum  EUisi,  bearing  two  gigantic 
spikes  each  with  about  three  dozen  blossoms— a 
grand  specimen.  Dendrobium  McCarthite  with 
ten  spikes  and  two  cut  patches  of  Nepenthes 
Uastersiana  and  sanguinea,  the  first  being  large 
enough  to  hold  14  ounces,  the  other  17  ounces  of 
water.  A  gold  medal  was  worthily  awarded  to 
this  fine  group,  and  a  cultural  commendation  was 
awarded  to  the  gardener,  Mr.  Baxter.  Califor- 
nian Lilies,  chiefly  varieties  of  Lilium  pardalinum, 
were  shown  by  Mr.  Ware,  among  them  being  the 
true  paliidifolium  and  Michauxi,  both  very  hand- 
some forms,  and  the  first  valuable  on  account  of 
its  being  late  flowering. 

Two  new  Roses  were  shown  by  Messrs.  W.  Paul 

6  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  said  to  be  climbing  varie- 
ties of  the  Gloire  de  Dijon  race,  which  if  so  will 
prove  most  valuable,  as  the  flowers  of  both  are 
large,  full,  and  of  fine  form,  and  both,  moreover, 
have  bright  and  pleasing  colours.  A  showy  collection 
of  Hunt's  strain  of  Sweet  William  was  shown  by 
Mr.  Walker,  Thame,  and  a  large  collection  of 
Sweet  Peas  was  contributed  by  Messrs.  Carter 
and  Mr.  Eckford,  which,  however,  comprised 
much  the  same  sorts  as  shown  on  the  last  occa- 
sion. A  cultural  commendation  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Child,  Garbrand  Hall,  Ewell,  for  an  uncom- 
monly fine  specimen  of  Cypripedium  Stonei,  bear- 
ing four  spikes  and  carrying  seventeen  flowers. 

A  fine  collection  of  blooms  of  seedling  varieties 
of  Iris  Kampf  eri  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Veitch, 
some  of  which  were  very  large  and  all  beautifully 
coloured.  An  extensive  collection  of  cut  Roses, 
numbering  some  twenty-four  dozen  trusses,  came 
Messrs.  Bunyard,  nurserymen,  Maidstone,  who  were 
deservedly  awarded  a  silver  medal.  A  collection 
of  pot  plants,  double  Balsams,  was  exhibited  by 
Blessrs.  Cannell,  Swanley.  The  flowers  were  very 
large,  perfectly  double,  and  of  bright  and  varied 
colours,  but  the  effect  of  the  plants  was  spoilt  on 
account  of  being  tilted  on  their  sides,  presumably 
to  show  off  the  flowers — a  mistaken  method  of 
exhibiting  such  plants.  A  silver  medal  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Cutbush,  Highgate,  for  a  re- 
markably fine  collection  of  Ivies,  consisting  of 
about  half  a  hundred  varieties,  representing  al- 
most every  variety  in  cultivation. 

Feuit  and  vegetables  were  numerously 
shown,  the  most  important  being  the  following : 
A  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Roberts,  gar- 
dener to  Baroness  Rothschild,  Gunnersbury  Park, 
Acton,  for  three  superb  bunches  of  Madresfield 
Court  and  three  of  Foster's  Seedling  Grape  ;  both 
were  the  pink  of  perfection,  the  Madresfields 
we  thought  being  finer  than  Mr.  Roberts  had  ever 
shown,  the  bunches  being  large  and  of  handsome 
shape,  and  the  berries  large  and  admirably  coloured. 
Mr.  J.  Hughes,  Bydon  Hall,  Byfield,  showed  three 


Melons,  viz.,  Favourite,  a  green  fleshed  sort,  which 
the  committee  thought  higlily  of  and  expressed  a 
desire  to  see  again ;  Mr.  Page,  which  was  considered 
to  be  of  fair  quality;  and  Beauty  of  Eydon,  pro- 
nounced to  be  bad.  A  large  oval-shaped  Melon 
came  from  Mr.  Ward,  Longford  Castle,  also  a  well- 
grown  fruit  of  Highcross  Hjbrid.  Mr.  Bonsai), 
Doncaster,  sent  a  fine  fruit  of  Campsmount  Hybrid 
Melon ;  and  Mr.  Ford,  Leonardslee,  Horsham, 
sent  Bellamore  Hybrid,  a  handsome  sort.  Mr. 
Mortimer,  Purley  Park,  Reading,  sent  three  fine 
brace  of  his  new  Cucumber  (Purley  Park  Hero), 
which  was  thought  highly  of  by  the  committee, 
but  not  worth  certificating.  Mr.  Walker,  Thame, 
sent  a  new  Pea  called  Magnum  Bonum,  which  was 
considered  promising  for  market  growing  purposes, 
and  was  recommended  to  be  tried  at  Chiswick. 
A  new  white  kidney  Potato  named  Earliest  of  All 
was  shown  by  Mr.  Hughes,  and  Messrs.  Cannell 
showed  samples  of  a  fine  curled  Parsley  named 
Beauty  of  the  Parterre.  Fruiting  branches  of  an 
Elfeagnus  named  edulis  were  sent  by  Mr.  Ware, 
together  with  a  sample  of  a  preserve  made  from 
the  fruits.  A  variety  of  Raspberry  with  preserve 
made  from  it  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Faulkner,  Hun- 
gerf  ord,  and  was  highly  recommended  for  preserves. 
FiEST-CLASs  ceetificates  were  awarded  to— 
Tomato  Boweeman's  Peolific— A  new  va- 
riety, producing  large  and  handsome  smooth  fruit 
in  great  abundance.  E.xhibited  by  the  raiser,  Mr. 
Bowerman,  Basingstoke. 

Steawbeeey  Duchess  of  Edinbuegh. — A 
variety  bearing  large,  flatfish  fruits  of  high  coloiu: 
and  excellent  flavour.  Shown  by  Mr.  D.  Brown, 
Old  Linthorpe,  Middlesborough. 

Eaely  Long-pod  Bean  John  Haeeison. — 
A  new  sort  raised  and  exhibited  by  Mr.  Lax- 
ton,  possessing  all  the  essentials  of  a  first-rate 
sort,  both  in  size  and  quality  as  well  as  in  produc- 
tiveness. 

Special  prizes. — On  this  occasion  the  Society 
offered  prizes  for  groups  and  collections  of  Bego- 
nias, Gloxinias,  Ferns,  and  Fuchsias,  which  added 
considerably  to  the  importance  of  the  show,  though 
there  was  not  a  numerous  competition  in  any  of 
the  classes.  The  tuberous  Begonias  were  the 
finest,  particularly  the  group  from  Messrs.  Laing 
&  Co.,  Stanstead  Nurseries,  Forest  Hill,  which  for 
extent,  variety,  and  high  quality  of  the  plants 
has  not  been  equalled  at  any  metropolitan 
show.  There  were  between  200  and  SOO  plants 
shown,  for  the  most  part  large  specimens, 
and  representing  the  cream  of  the  innumerable 
varieties  which  Messrs.  Lamg  have  in  their  collec- 
tion. Among  the  most  conspicuous  were  those 
named  Consul  Darlington,  Orange  Boven,  A.  G. 
Soames,  Golden  Queen,  Novelty  (very  fine).  Em- 
press of  India,  Black  Douglas,  Mr.  Eoscawen, 
Snowflake,  G.  C.  Schwabe,  Ball  of  Fire,  Mrs.  Mor- 
gan, New  Colour  (creamy  white),  Davisi  fi.-pl., 
and  Juarezi.  These  varieties  are  all  first  class 
kinds,  the  last  being  a  new  double,  with  flowers 
somewhat  resembling  in  miniature  those  of  the 
Cactus  Dahlia.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that 
Messrs.  Laing  took  the  first  prize,  the  second  be- 
ing taken  by  Mr.  Coppin,  Croydon,  whose  collec- 
tion, though  much  smaller,  was  a  good  one,  and 
contained  some  good  light  sorts,  particularly  the 
yellow  Mrs.  Coppin,  one  of  the  best  of  its  colour. 
There  were  two  collections  of  a  dozen  plants  in 
the  amateurs'  class,  but  these  were  not  very  re- 
markable ;  the  varieties  were  inferior,  and  the 
plants  lacked  the  vigour  of  those  in  the  nur- 
serymen's class.  A  fine  group  of  nine  plants, 
however,  was  shown  by  Mr.  Child.  These  were  all 
gigantic  specimens  in  vigorous  health,  and  bore  a 
profusion  of  bloom — in  short,  were  the  finest 
specimen  Begonias  that  have  been  shown  in  Lon- 
don for  a  long  time.  Had  there  been  twelve  in- 
stead of  nine  plants,  Mr.  Child  would  easily 
have  taken  the  first  prize;  as  it  was,  an  extra 
prize  was  awarded  him.  He  also  took  the 
first  prize  for  a  group  of  Gloxinias ;  his  plants 
were  large  and  well  flowered,  and  represented 
some  superb  varieties,  one  deep  carmine  variety 
similar  to  one  called  Radiance  being  particularly 
fine — the  best  of  the  group.  The  other  group  of 
Glosinias  came  from   Mr.  Stevens,  Putney,  and 
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■was  very  creditable.  There  was  one  collection 
only  of  Fuchsias  which  was  from  Mr.  Weston,  the 
plants  being  large  and  well  flowered.  Two  col- 
lections of  half-a-doz3n  Ferns  were  shown,  the 
test  being  from  Mr.  Child,  and  indeed  a  very 
grand  group,  all  being  prodigious  specimens.  They 
were  Microlepia  hirtacristata,  Davallia  Mooreana, 
both  about  G  feet  through ;  Todea  superba,  a 
grand  plant;  Adiantum  farleyense,  Phlebodium 
aureum,  about  7  feet  through,  and  Dicksonia 
squarrosa.  lu  the  other  group  from  Mr.  Stevens, 
Putney,  were  Adiantum  concinnum  lastum,  A. 
formosum,  Platycerium  alcicorne,  and  Blechnum 
brasiliense— all  fine  plants. 

Messes.  Sutton's  phizes  for  Potatoes  and 
Cabbages  were  competed  for  on  this  occasion.  In 
the  class  for  three  heads  of  an  early  Cabbage  there 
were  no  fewer  than  fourteen  competitors,  the  first 
prize  being  taken  by  Wheeler's  Imperial,  and  the 
second  by  Sutton's  All  Heart,  while  among  other 
varieties  shown  were  Enfield  Market,  Sutton's 
Imperial,  Reading  All  Heart,  and  Heartwell 
Marrow.  Tliere  were  twelve  collections  of  early 
Potatoes  (six  varieties),  the  best  being  from 
Mr.  Ward,  who  had  fine  dishes  of  Eeading 
Russet,  Early  Piorder,  Prizetaker,  Schoolmaster, 
Vicar  of  Laleham,  and  International.  The 
second  best,  from  Mr.  Hughes,  'contained  Ear- 
liest of  All,  Prizetaker,  Early  Border,  Myatt's 
Prolific,  White  Emperor,  and  Wonderful  Red. 
In  the  third  collection,  from  Mr.  Miller,  were 
Covent  Garden  Perfection,  Woodstock  Kidney, 
Early  Border,  Early  Ashleaf,  Jackson's  Kidney, 
and  Royal  Ashleaf ;  and  in  the  fourth,  from  Mr. 
Miles,  were  Covent  Garden  Perfection,  Porter's 
Excelsior,  Veitch's  Ashleaf,  Lady  Paget,  and 
Myatt's  Prolific.  The  varieties  named  in  the  prize- 
winning  collections  were  principally  shown  by 
the  other  competitors.  The  best  dish  in  the  class 
for  any  round  variety  was  from  Mr.  Meads,  who 
had  a  white  sort  named  Henderson's  Prolific. 
Among  the  other  ten  dishes  shown  were  Fill- 
basket,  Bedfont  Prolific,  Reading  Russet,  Beauty 
of  Kent,  Sutton's  First  and  Best,  Vicar  of  Lale- 
ham. There  were  nine  dishes  of  kidney  sorts, 
the  best  being  from  Mr.  Gribble,  who  had  fine 
tubers  of  Cosmopolitan.  Among  the  other  sorts 
were  International,  Jackson's  Red,  Woodstock, 
and  Lady  Paget. 

Messes.  Carter's  prizes  for  six  dishes  of 
Tomatoes  of  the  sorts  Dedham  Favourite,  Green 
Gage,  and  Vick's  Criterion  brought  out  but  one 
competitor,  Mr.  Phillips,  The  Deodars,  Meopham, 
who  had  an  uncommonly  good  collection  of  these 
sorts,  which,  judging  by  the  samples  shown,  are 
first-rate  kinds. 


NATIONAL  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE. 
July  2i. 
The  southern  section  of  this  Society  held  its  annual 
show  at  Kensington,  on  Tuesday,  in  conjunction 
with  the  fortnightly  committee  meeting.  The 
show  on  the  whole  was  quite  equal  to  those  held 
previously,  though  it  was  generally  considered 
that  the  quality  of  the  blooms  was  not  so  high  as 
last  year.  The  competition  was  good,  though,  as 
the  prize  list  shows,  it  was  limited  to  a  few  ex- 
hibitors, the  principal  prize-takers  being  Messrs. 
Dodwell,  Douglas,  and  Turner,  all  well-known 
florists.  Among  other  exhibitors  were  some  from 
Bath,  Oxford,  Ipswich,  and  Chesterfield,  but  the 
absence  of  the  Lancashire  florists  was  conspicu- 
ous, attributable  no  doubt  to  their  blooms  being 
not  yet  in  condition.  There  were  about  a  dozen 
classes  in  the  schedule,  and  all  were  represented 
more  or  less  numerously. 

Carnations.  —  The  principal  class  for  two 
dozen  blooms  of  not  fewer  than  twelve  sorts  was 
represented  by  five  collections,  the  finest  being 
that  shown  by  Mr.  Dodwell,  which  consisted  of 
the  following :  Robert  Lord,  scarlet  bizarre ; 
JIaster  Fred,  crimson  bizarre  ;  J.  Douglas,  purple 
flake ;  Sybil,  rose  flake ;  Sarah  Payne,  purple 
bizarre ;  James  Merryweather,  rose  flake ;  Edward 
Adams,  scarlet  bizarre ;  Rifleman,  crimson  bizarre; 
John  Keet,  rose  flake  ;  James  Mcintosh,  Dellcata, 
and  Henry  Cannell.    This  was  a  good  representa- 


tive collection,  comprising  the  finest  of  the  re- 
spective sections  and  colours.  Mr.  Turner  and 
Mr.  Douglas  were  adjudged  equal  seconds,  both 
collections  being  uniformly  fine  ones,  the  most 
conspicious  sorts  in  them  being  E.  S.  Dodwell, 
Squire  Llewellyn,  Squire  Penson,  Sporting  Lass, 
Bob  Roy,  Mr.  Payne,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  Mrs. 
Bridgewater,  John  Ball,  Mrs.  Skirving,  Sarah 
Payne,  Jessica,  Admiral  Curzon,  Sybil,  Sports- 
man, Florence  Nightingale,  E.  Adams,  A.  Med- 
hurst,  Robin  Hood,  Fred  Mayor,  and  Mayor  of 
Nottingham.  The  class  for  a  dozen  blooms  con- 
tained seven  collections,  and  again  Mr.  Dodwell 
was  first  with  a  similarly  fine  collection  as  his 
twenty -four  blooms,  and  the  varieties  were  much 
the  same.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Douglas, 
while  Mr.  Laken,  of  Oxford,  and  Mr.  Gibson, 
Sevenoaks,  were  third  and  fourth.  The  exhibitors 
of  half-a-dozen  blooms  were  few,  there  being  but 
three  only. 

Single  SPECIMENS  were,as  usual,  very  numerous. 
Five  prizes  were  ofltered  in  each  section,  and  the 
judges  selected  the  following  sorts  for  the  prizes  ; 
Scarli't  Inzarrcs. — Philip  Thomas,  first  ;  Admiral 
Curzon,  second,  third,  and  fourth  ;  Jas.  Mcintosh, 
fifth.  Crimson  hharres. — E.  S.  Dodwell,  first  and 
second;  J.  D.  Hextall,  third;  and  Rifleman, fourth. 
Pink  hiznrres. — Squire  Penson,  first ;  Sarah  Payne, 
second,  fourth,  and  fifth  ;  and  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley, 
third.  Purple  bharn's  — J.  Douglas,  first,  second, 
and  third  ;  Florence  Nightingale,  fourth.  Scarlet 
Jialces. — Clipper,  first ;  Sportsman,  second,  third, 
and  fifth ;  a  seedling,  fourth.  Rose  Jialtcs.  — 
Sjbil,  first;  Rob  Roy,  second;  J.  Keet,  third; 
Sybil,  fourth ;  and  Rob  Roy,  fifth.  The  premier 
Carnation  selected  from  the  whole  exhibition  was 
Squire  Penson,  shown  by  Mr.  Turner. 

PiCOTEES. — In  the  class  for  two  dozen  blooms 
Mr.  Turner  showed  the  finest  collection,  which 
included  Louisa,  heavy  rose  edged ;  Dr.  Epps, 
heavy  red  edged ;  Dr.  Abercrombie,  heavy  red 
edged;  Lucj-,  light  rose  edged;  Her  Majesty, 
light  purple  edged  ;  Empress  Eug(Jnie,  light  scarlet 
edged ;  Constance  Heron  (new),  heavy  scarlet 
edged  ;  Mrs.  Bower,  light  red  edged  ;  Clara  Pen- 
son,  purple  light  edged ;  Mrs.  Chancellor,  heavy 
purple  edged ;  Princess  Dagmar,  heavy  purple 
edged ;  Mrs.  Fuller,  heavy  red  edged ;  Cynthia, 
light  purple  edged  ;  Picturata,  heavy  red  edged  ; 
Mrs.  Norman,  heavy  red  edged ;  Violet  Douglas, 
light  red  edged.  The  second  best  collection  from 
Mr.  Douglas  contained,  among  others,  Ethel, 
Princess  of  Wales,  Olive  Mary,  Nymph,  Mrs.  Gor- 
ton, J.  Smith,  -Jessie,  J.  Williams,  and  J.  B. 
Bryant,  besides  many  of  those  enumerated  above. 
Mr.  Douglas  was  first  with  a  dozen  blooms,  which 
were  very  fine,  while  Mr.  Dodwell  was  second. 
Sis  collections  of  a  dozen  blooms  were  shown,  and 
four  of  half  a  dozen  blooms. 

Single  Specimens. — Heavy  red  edged. — Pic- 
turata, first  and  second;  Dr.  Abercrombie,  third; 
Princess  of  Wales,  fourth  ;  and  John  Smith,  fifth. 
Bed  light  edged. — Mrs.  Gorton,  first ;  Clara,  se- 
cond ;  and  Mrs.  Bower,  third  and  fourth ;  Mrs. 
Gorton,  fifth.  Purple  licary  edged. — Mrs.  Chan- 
cellor, first  and  second,  fourth  and  fifth  ;  Zerlina, 
third.  Purple  light  edged — Alice,  first;  Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts,  second ;  Evelyn,  third  and  fourth  ; 
Nymph,  fifth.  Pose  or  scarlet  hea eg  edged  —ills. 
Payne,  first,  second,  and  third  ;  Louise,  fourth ; 
Edith  Dombrain,  fifth.  Light  rose  or  scarlet 
edged. — Lucy,  first  and  second  and  fourth  ;  Mrs. 
Alcroft,  third  ;  I'Elegante,  fifth.  Telloie  grounds. — 
Prince  of  Orange,  first,  second,  and  fifth  ;  Jauira, 
third  and  fourth. 

Miscellaneous  class. — This  included  selfs, 
fancy  or  yellow  ground  varieties,  which  comprise 
so  many  beautiful  sorts.  Among  the  five  collec- 
tions of  two  dozen  blooms,  Mr.  Turner  was  first 
with  Rufus,  Enchantress,  Duchess  of  Connaught, 
Matador,  Rosa  Bonheur,  Whipper-in,  W.  B.  Milner, 
Thomas  Moore,  Jessica,  Egyptian,  Janira,  I'Ele- 
gante, and  Lady  Cathcart,  all  excellent  varieties. 
Among  the  other  collections  in  this  class  were  the 
following  fine  sorts  :  Rosy  Gem,  Hottentot,  Hew- 
son  Morris,  William  IV.,  Lord  Wolseley,  Ernest 
Wilkins,  Harlequin,  Titania,  The  Bride,  and  King 
of  Scarlets, 


There  were  but  two  collections  of  nine  pot  plants  ; 
these  were  from  Mr.  Turner  and  Mr.  Douglas,  who 
were  placed  in  the  order  named.  We  were  glad 
to  see  that  the  paper  collars  in  which  the  flowers 
have  previously  been  encircled  were  entirely  dis- 
carded in  these  competing  groups,  and  it  was 
generally  considered  to  be  a  commendable  step. 
An  extensive  display  of  Carnations  and  Picotees 
was  contributed  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  and  was  much 
admired  and  very  highly  commended.  Messrs. 
Cannell  also  had  a  large  collection  of  blooms,  and 
Jlr.  Smyth,  Drury  Lane,  had  a  fine  stand  of  his 
new  self  Mary  Morris,  which  was  highly  com- 
mended. Mr.  R.  Dean  exhibited  two  beautiful 
Glove  varieties,  named  Susan  Askey,  'pure  white, 
and  Violet  King,  a  rich  crimson  violet  colour. 

Prizes  for  seedlings. — Mr.  Douglas  took 
the  first  prize  for  a  fine  new  crimson  bizarre 
named  T.  Moore,  Junr.,  and  also  for  a  purple  flake 
named  Squire  Whitbourn.  Mr.  Turner  was  first 
with  a  rose  flake  named  Rob  Roy,  and  Mr. 
Douglas  second  with  Robin  Hood.  Frst  class 
certificates  were  awarded  to  Carnation  Sir  Beau- 
champ  Seymour,  raised  and  shown  by  Messrs. 
Veitch.  It  is  a  large  flesh  tinted  flower  with  red 
edged  petals,  very  pretty,  and  sweetly  scented ;  also 
to  Royal  Purple,  shown  also  by  Messrs.  Veitch. 
A  prize  list  is  given  in  our  advertising  columns_ 


Me.  Gkoege,  who  for  the  past  thirty  years  has  been  gar- 
dener to  Miss  Nicholson,  and  who  has  been  such  a  success- 
ful hyhridiser  and  raiser  of  Pelargoniums,  Abutilons,  &c., 
has  left  Putney  Heath,  and  gone  into  business  at  Putney  as 
a  horticultural  sundriesman. 

NewZealand  Flax.— Jlr.  Wildsmith  (p  38)  says  that 
Phormium  tenax,  or  NewZealand  Flax,  "is  perfectly  hardy 
here."  Allow  me  to  ask  where,  for  he  does  not  tell  us 
where  in  the  world  he  lives?— X.  Y.  Z.  [Heckfleld,  near 
Winchfleld,  in  Hampshire.— Ed.] 

Names  of  plants.— J.  GraTiam.— Hypericum  glandu- 
losum(nofpoisonous). T.  B.  W.—1,  Veronica  longiflora  ; 

2,  CEnothera  Youngi ;  3,  Mimulus  cardinalis  ;  4,  Corydalis 
lutea. W.  0. — l.Rosamultiflora;  2,  linariaCyrabalaria  ; 

3,  Celsia  Arcturus. C.  B. — Eucomis punctata. Panta- 
loons.— SoUya  heterophylla ;  Australia  ;  not  hardy  ;  green- 
house climber. W.  G.—l,  Tamarix  gallica  ;  2,  Potentilla 

fruticoia  ;  3,  Spirxa  hypericifolia  ;  4,  Phillyrea  media 

G.  T.  B.—l,  Lysimachia  ciliata;  2,  Epilobium  angusti- 
folium  ;  3,  JIalva  moschata  alba ;  4,  Geranium  sanguineum. 

-T.   Russell.— DouhlQ  Nasturtium    Hermine   Graahoff, 

Tropjcolum  majus  fl.-pl. ;  propagated  by  cuttings. B. 

Hoofce.- Philadelphus  coronarius. J.  Liindas. — Poten- 

tilhi  anserina  (yellow).    labiata  is  apparently  the  golden 

form  of  Lamium  maculatum. A.  Elder.—!  and  4,  cannot 

name  the  Alliums ;  2,  Veronica  longifolia  alba ;  3,  Salvia 

verticillata. A.  .J/ans/ieici.- Pyrolarotundifolia. Rev 

H.  D'O.— Cannot  name  correctly,  but  looks  like  what  is 

called  the  Carnation  Rose. E.  M.  fl".— Stanhopea  species. 

Gongoralike  Orchid  is  probably  Acropera  Loddigesi. 

Salopian. — Dendrobium     Dalhousianum. A.     E.—The 

composite  cannot  possibly  be  named  by  seeds  only ;  pro- 
bably a  species  of  Scorzonera. Barmore. — We  do  not 

undertake  to  name  varieties  of  Koses,  which  can  only  be 

done    by   specialists. T.  Mackaij.—l,  Athjrium   Filix- 

fcemina  ;  2,  Lastrea  Filix-mas ;  3,  L.  spinulosa ;  7,  Linaria 

Cymbalaria;   9,  Artemisia    abrotanum   argenteum. E. 

Luckrafl.—l,  Adiantum  cuneatum  var.  dissectum  ;  2,  As- 
plenium  Fernandesianum  ;  3,'Adiantum  hispidulum  (pubes- 
ceus) ;  4,  A.  decorum;  6,  Polypodlum  appendiculatum  ;  6, 
too  small  to   name  ;  7,   Lastrea  glabella ;   8,   Polypodium 

venosum. Standtordham.—Ihe  small  leaved  Lime,  Tilia 

parvifolia. A.  P.  fl".— Crataegus  tanacetifolia   variety; 

impossible  to  name  with  certainty  from  such  a  scrap.  The 
Elm  is  a  plant  of  garden  origin,  sold  in  nurseries  under  the 
name  of  Ulmus  urticscfolia  ;  it  is  a' variety  of  U.  montana, 

the  Wych  Elm. W    Wyton.—%    Begonia  hydrocotyli- 

folia ;  3,  Begonia  Evansiana ;    4,  too  young  to  name ;  6, 

species    of   Blechnum ;   send   fronds  with  spores  on. 

M.  B.— Dendrobium  Calceolus. W.  Forrester.— I,  Dipla- 

dema  boliviensis ;  2,  Acropera  Loddigesi ;  3,   Pancratium 

caribbKum. S.  W.  C— Campanula  lactillora,  Sparmannla 

africana. E.  F.   T.—l,  Hemerocallis  fulva ;    2,  Spira;a 

flagelliforrais ;  3,  S.  saUcifolia.  The  Pa!Ony  mentioned  is 
probably  P.  albiflora  (typical),  and  has  green  foliage 
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'Tliis  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather ;  but 
THE  ART  ITSELF  13  NATCRE."— S/ioiespeare. 


NOTES  FROM  NEW  ENGLAND. 
BouvAKDiA  Alfred  Neuner. — It  is  not  often 
that  I  can  find  any  fault  with  the  beauti  f  ul  coloured 
plates  in  The  Garden  ;  but  if  j-our  plate  is 
a  correct  representation  of  this  very  beautiful  no- 
velty, then  the  English  climate  does  not  suit  it, 
your  florists  cannot  grow  it,  or  you  selected  a  very 
poor  specimen.  With  us  the  plants  grow  very 
freely,  and  the  clusters  of  flowers  are  almost  as 
large  as  the  Snowball  (Viburnum),  with  from  forty 
to  fifty  flowers  in  a  single  head.  Though  not  as 
graceful  and  neat  as  the  B.  Davidsoni  when 
worked  into  a  bouquet,  it  is  still  a  great  acquisi- 
tion, because  the  flowers  last  so  much  longer  than 
the  single  varieties.  The  new  variety,  B.  General 
Garfield,  a  perfect  counterpart  of  A.  Neuner  ex- 
cept in  colour,  which  is  a  lovely  pink,  is  another 
gain  of  great  value.  I  think  your  florists  must 
acknowledge  we  do  raise  some  new  things  here 
which  are  really  worth  growing.  Another  variety 
raised  by  the  same  growers,  who  seem  to  have  had 
a  stroke  of  luck,  or  skill,  is  one  called  rosea  mul- 
tiflora,  a  real  perpetual  bloomer— in  fact,  never 
cut  of  flower.  I  have  had  small  plants  in  3-inch 
pots  standing  among  a  lot  of  stock  plants  on  a 
shelf,  where  they  were  not  half  watered,  and  there 
has  been  scarcely  .■>  day  from  October  up  to  this 
date  that  I  could  not  cut  a  few  fine  blooms.  It  is 
rose  coloured,  with  very  large,  long  tubes,  every 
way  fine. 

Single  flowers. — I  was  glad  to  see  that  my 
friend,  Mr.  Miles,  has  spoken  a  good  word  for 
some  of  the  old-fashioned  single  flowers,  which 
were  ruthlessly  dug  up  and  consigned  to  the 
manure  heap  as  soon  as  a  deformed  half-double 
one  could  be  obtained.  How  many  double  Ca- 
mellias (so-called)  have  I  paid  20  francs — yes,  and 
£2  each— for  a  very  mean  plant  ! — such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  old-fashioned  Eclipse,  King!,  and  a 
host  of  French  kinds  with  which  the  catalogues 
were  filled  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  Speaking  of 
single  Roses,  what  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the 
pure  white  Cherokee  with  its  neat, dark  green  foli- 
age, so  glossy  and  smooth  that  it  actually  glistens 
in  the  sun,  growing  rampantly  and  flowering  in 
the  greatest  profusion — a  bunch  of  its  snowy 
flowers  in  February  or  March  making  the  fashion- 
able General  Jack  hide  bis  dusky  head  where 
beauty  and  real  fashion  is  the  rule.  And  so  are 
the  E.  rugosa,  red  and  white,  lovely  additions  to 
our  gardens,  and  still  one  more  from  Japan  with 
slender,  short,  minute  foliage  and  single  white 
flowers,  little  larger  than  a  sixpence,  which  clothe 
the  plant  In  greater  profusion  than  a  Syringa.  It 
is  perfectly  hardy.  And  of  PEeonies,  too,  I  have 
now  some  six  or  eight  single  seedlings  of  the  her- 
baceous class  which  are  truly  exquisite  with  five 
large  petals,  disposed  in  cup  form,  of  the  palest 
blush,  rose,  lilac,  and  the  deepest  crimson- 
purple  with  numerous  clusters  of  golden  stamens 
which  fill  the  centre.  Talk  of  I'oppies  !  nothing 
comes  up  to  these  single  Paeonies.  They  are  my 
pets,  and  I  shall  name  one  of  them  W.  Robinson, 
one  Frank  Miles,  and  a  third  G.  F.  Wilson,  a  trio 
of  worthy  horticulturists,  and  a  trio  of  as  lovely 
flowers  as  one  can  have  in  one's  garden. 


The  season.— After  one  of  the  most  destructive 
winters  to  vegetation  that  I  ever  experienced,  we 
are  now  having— as  if  to  compensate  in  a  very 
slight  degree  for  our  losses — most  beautiful  wea- 
ther, and  the  country  looks  delightful ;  though 
we  have  had  scarcely  more  than  two  what  might 
be  called  hot  days  in  June,  yet  the  month  was  the 
highest  mean  average  for  at  least  15  years,  June, 
1883,  being  69°,  and  the  ne.xtone,  June,  1874,  68°. 
We  have  also  had  frequent  showers,  almost  al- 
ways at  night,  so  that  labour  in  the  garden  or 
nursery  has  not  been  interrupted  one  single  day. 
Everything  indicated  a  very  backward  season 
(May  l),  but  now  it  is  ahead  of  many  previous 
years.  The  Pear  crop  promises  well.  Strawberries 
have  been  abundant,  and  all  kinds  of  berries  from 
the  near  and  remote  south  fill  our  markets— Straw- 
berries, Blackberries,  Raspberries,  Gooseberries, 
Apricots,  and  Plums  (from  California),  Currants, 
Grapes,  Peaches,  Tomatoes,  Cherries,  Water 
Melons,  Musk  Melons,  &o.  Strawberries  have 
brought  from  eight  cents  to  twenty  cents  per 
pound.  Apricots  ten  cents  a  dozen,  so  you  see  we 
can  supply  our  tables  with  all  the  products  of  the 
globe  without  the  cost  of  forcing  houses,  coal,  &c., 
and  =0  plentiful  that  the  poorest  need  not  go 
wholly  without  these  luxuries. 

Boston.  C.  M.  HOVEY. 


NOTES  FROM  HECKFIELD. 

Tuberous  Begonias. — Very  few  plants  have 
so  quickly  attained  the  popularity  that  this  class 
of  Begonias  has,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  they  are  destined,  and  that  very  shortly,  to 
become  as  generally  grown  for  flower  garden  pur- 
poses as  are  bedding  Pelargoniums.  For  the  last 
three  years  we  have  used  them  somewhat  spar- 
ingly, but  they  are  so  eifective,  and  withstand 
both  drought  and  wet  so  well — far  better  even 
than  Pelargoniums,  that  they  are  noted  to  be  grown 
in  largely  increased  numbers.  Our  tubers  were 
bought  from  a  firm  which  grows  them  largely  for 
seeding  purposes,  as  well  as  for  the  sale  of  the 
tubers  that  are  sent  out  with  seed  orders  whilst 
the  tubers  are  at  rest ;  and,  though  the  kinds  were 
stated  not  to  be  first-class  for  bedding  purposes, 
they  justly  merit  that  designation.  I  name  this, 
that  buyers  may  confidently  speculate  without  fear 
of  getting  worthless  kinds.  Some  plants  that  we 
raised  from  seed  sown  in  January  last,  and  that 
are  now  being  grown  on  in  cold  frames,  will  make 
excellent  tubers  for  planting  out  next  season.  Our 
tubers  are  lifted  at  the  end  of  October  and  win- 
tered in  shallow  boxes,  in  which  they  are  packed 
as  closely  together  as  possible,  and  the  interstices 
filled  in  with  fine  soil ;  they  are  then  placed  in  any 
out-of-the-way  shed  or  cellar  that  frost  cannot 
penetrate — a  decided  gain  this  in  comparison  with 
Pelargoniums,  that  must  have  both  heat  and  valu- 
able space  in  greenhouses  the  whole  of  the  winter 
season. 

Sweet  Peas. — It  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  from  a  single  sowing  of  these  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  flowers  may  be  had  throughout  the  entire 
season.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  see  the  rows 
withered  up  after  the  first  flush  of  beauty,  that 
some  may  think  that  constant  flowering  is  an  im- 
possibility, but  from  repeated  tests  for  several 
years  past  I  confidently  assert  that  it  can  be  done, 
and  that  too  at  but  little  cost  of  labour.  The  first 
requisite  is  well  manured  soil,  and  in  light  soils 
surface  mulchings  are  a  necessity  ;  the  seed-pods 
should  be  kept  picked  off.  Our  plan  is  to  go  over 
them  for  this  purpose  regularly  once  a  week  ;  the 
points  of  the  haulm  are  pinched  when  about  3  feet 
high,  and  this  causes  lateral  extention  ;  they  are 
again  pinched  at  5  feet,  and  it  is  to  these 
side  shoots  that  the  extended  season  of  flower- 
ing is  due.  The  whole  treatment  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows  :  plenty  of  manure  and  water,  regu- 
lar removal  of  seed-pods,  and  pinching  out  of 
the  points  of  the   haulm,   including  the  points 


of  laterals  when   the  plants  have  extended   to 
2  feet  or  so  in  length. 

Tying  out  Dahlias.— Supplementary  to  my 
former  note  on  pegging  down  these  I  now  add 
one  as  to  tying  out.  We  have  a  long  row  of  mixed 
colours,  single  varieties,  which  are  backed  up  with 
an  evergreen  hedge  (Cupressus  Lawsoniana)  and 
having  run  strings  along  supported  by  the  stems 
of  the  Cupressus,  the  Dahlias  have  been  tied  up  in 
a  flat  spreading  fashion,  and  the  colour.=,  which 
are  white,  scarlet,  pink,  yellow,  and  purple  in 
regular  succession,  produce  a  very  novel  effect, 
and  which  is  all  the  more  telling  owing  to  the 
glaucous  green  background  to  which  they  are 
trained.  In  comparison  with  the  usual  mode  of 
supports  for  Dahlias,  of  course  taking  into  account 
position,  the  odds  are  greatly  in  favour  of  this 
spreadingout  fashion. 

Roses.  — Considering  the  value  of  a  good  au- 
tumnal Rose  bloom,  I  think  at  this  season  we 
scarcely  give  that  attention  to  the  plants  that  we 
ought  to  do.  This  neglect  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the 
feeling  that  the  Rose  season  being  past,  it  is  use- 
less to  trouble  further  about  the  plants,  a  fallacy 
that  does  not  deserve  a  moment's  consideration, 
except  it  be  as  to  how  quickly  one  can  get  rid  of 
it.  This  should  be  effected  by  at  once  cutting  off 
all  bad  flowers  and  stems,  shortening  back  lanky 
shoots,  destroying  Brier  suckers,  and  then  having 
the  beds  or  borders  well  soaked  with  manure  water, 
or,  in  lieu  thereof,  giving  them  a  good  dressing  of 
artificial  manure  and  watering  it  in  ;  such  labour 
will  quickly  be  repaid  by  a  healthy,  vigorous 
growth,  and  a  bloom  scarcely  second  to  that 
in  June,  whilst  as  to  succession  of  flowers,  it  will 
be  a  long  way  in  advance  of  it. 

Planting  and  clearing  Strawberry  plots. 
— Strawberries  are  perhaps  as  easily  grow-n  as  any 
fruit  of  equal  value  that  we  have  under  cultiva- 
tion, but  for  all  that  their  culture  is  not  always  of 
the  best  description.  First,  the}'  should  never  be 
allowed  to  continue  on  the  same  ground  beyond 
the  third  season — two  only  is  our  rule— and  new 
plots  should  be  made  from  runners  taken  off  as 
early  in  the  season  as  possible,  for,  by  early  plant- 
ing of  the  earliest  runners,  a  grand  crop  of  fruit 
is  a  certainty  the  following  season.  Ours  are  now 
ready  to  plant ;  they  have  been  taken  from  plants 
a  few  of  which  were  purposely  reserved  for  their 
production,  the  flowers  having  been  taken  off.  We 
thus  not  only  get  early  plants,  but  can  gather  the 
fruit  from  the  main  plots  in  comfort,  not  having 
the  destruction  of  runners  before  our  eyes,  simply 
because  our  plants  have  been  previously  secured. 
Plant  in  the  richest  ground  at  command,  and,  above 
all,  plant  firmly.  Old  plots  that  have  been  cleared 
of  fruit  ought  at  once  to  be  freed  from  runners 
and  dried-up  foliage — no  other.  The  surface  soil 
should  be  stirred,  and  afterwards  be  given  a  good 
dressing  of  manure,  and  beyond  keeping  the 
ground  clear  of  weeds,  nothing  else  will  be  needed 
for  a  very  long  time.  For  autumn  fruiting  no 
plan  equals  that  of  planting  out  of  the  earliest 
forced  plants.  These,  If  the  flowers  be  kept  picked 
off  till  the  end  of  July,  will  produce  really  good 
fruit  from  the  middle  of  September  till  destroyed 
by  frost.  The  only  good  variety  tor  this  purpose 
is  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury. 

W.  Wildsmith. 


Milla   biflora   for   cut    flowers.— This 

beautiful  Liliaceous  plant  comes  from  Mexico,  and 
has,  as  a  rule,  been  everywhere  badly  cultivated, 
owing  to  receiving  treatment  too  artificial  to  suit 
its  constitution.  About  two  months  ago  I  received 
from  England  a  few  bulbs  of  it,  which  on  receipt 
I  planted  in  the  open  ground  in  the  same  manner 
as  one  would  plant  Gladioli,  and  now  they  are  in 
full  bloom.  The  flowers  are  nearly  as  large  as 
those  of  a  Eucharis  and  snowy  white.  They 
last  avery  longtimein  perfection,  and  ina  cut  state 
cannot  easily  be  superseded.  This  plant  grows 
naturally  near  the  city  of  Mexico,  together  with 
Bouvardia  longiflora  and  Tigridia  Pavonia,  and 
the  natives  gather  the  flowers  in  the  same  way 
as  we  do  our  Primroses,  and  bring  the  flowers  to 
market,  where  they  are  much  appreciated.     The 
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bulbs  resemble  those  of  a  Crocus.  In  autumn 
they  should  be  taken  out  of  the  ground  and  kept 
dry,  and  planted  again  in  the  spring.  Blilla 
bitlora  delights  in  sandy,  loamy  soil ;  it  should 
have  full  sunlight  and  abundance  of  water. 
Under  this  simple  treatment  it  might  be  made  to 
succeed  in  every  garden,  and  its  beauty  is  so 
great  that  it  will  repay  any  little  trouble  growers 
may  take  with  it.  We  have  among  bulbous 
plants  nothing  to  be  compared  with  it. — B.  Roezl. 


Ferns. 

GLEICHENIAS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 
This  genus  consists  of  plants,  whose  habit, 
growth,  and  appearance  are  wholly  different  from 
those  of  any  other  Ferns,  peculiarities  which 
greatly  add  to  their  natural  charms,  for  all 
of  them  are  elegant  and  highly  decorative. 
Their  growth,  instead  of  being  limited  to  the  pro- 
duction of  fronds  which,  as  in  nearly  all  other 
Ferns,  when  once  developed  remain  stationary, 
possesses  an  altogether  distinct  character,  inas- 
much as  their  fronds,  which  spring  from  creeping 
rhizomes,  are  either  bifurcate  or  dichotomously 
divided,  according  to  the  different  species.  There  is 
in  the  centre  of  each  of  these  fronds  a  bud,  which 
for  an  indefinite  period  remains  latent,  but  which 
at  a  given  time  produces  in  its  turn  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  fronds  in  question  by  giving  birth  to  a 
slender  stem,  terminated  at  its  end  by  fronds 
similar  in  shape  to  the  one  from  which  it  origi- 
nated. Each  of  these  fronds,  or  even  portions  of 
fronds,  will  in  turn  produce  more  of  the  same  form 
and  habit.  It  is  this  production  of  fresh  fronds 
from  the  centre  of  the  older  ones  several  times  re- 
peated which  gives  the  plants  quite  a  sarmentous, 
if  not  even  a.  climbing,  habit,  which  is  rendered 
all  the  more  interesting  by  the  fact  that  plants  in 
good  health  will  retain  their  fronds  for  a  very 
long  time.  Indeed,  it  is  not  rare  to  see  good  spe- 
cimens bearing  foliage  five  or  six  years  old.  One 
of  the  principal  causes  of  their  scarcity  is  attri- 
butable to  their  slow 

Pkopagation,  as,  with  the  exception  of  seed- 
lings of  G.  Spelunca3,  semivestita,  and  rupestris, 
which  have  of  late  years  and  at  different  times 
been  raised  at  Messrs.  J.  Veitch's,  the  mode  of  in- 
creasing all  the  other  species  has  always  been 
limited  to  the  division  of  clumps,  an  operation 
which  is  very  tedious,  extremely  hazardous,  and 
not  always  attended  with  complete  success.  Those 
with  beaded  fronds,  such  as  dicarpa,  microphylla, 
hecistophylla,  &c.,  have  much  more  slender  rhi- 
zomes, and  can  be  propagated  more  readily  than 
those  of  the  group  with  fronds  produced  in  whorls, 
such  as  flabellata,  Cunninghami,  &c.,  whose  rhi- 
zomes are  coarser  and  of  less  rapid  growth.  I  have 
never  heard  of  seedlings  being  raised  of  any  of  the 
species  in  that  section,  and  that  is  undoubtedly 
the  reason  they  are  so  rare,  the  more  so  inasmuch 
as  the  importations  direct  from  their  different 
habitats  seldom  give  entire  satisfaction.  More- 
over, the  amount  of  difficulties,  real  or  imaginary, 
to  be  encountered  in  their  culture  has  for  a  lorig 
time  been  one  of  the  main  causes  of  their  not  being 
so  often  met  with  in  collections  as  they  otherwise 
should  be.  But  in  that  respect  at  least  we  are 
gaining  ground  rapidly,  thanks  to  successful 
growers  of  them  having  made  the  knowledge  of 
their  requirements  public.  It  is  generally  known 
and  understood  now  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
cool  treatment  is  the  most  suitable  for  them.  A 
light  and  well  ventilated  house  where  during  the 
winter  the  temperature  is  kept  between  -10°  and 
50°,  no  higher,  is  all  they  need.    As  to  the 

Soil,  that  in  which  the  best  results  are  obtained 
is,  for  the  species  with  slender  rhizomes,  fibrous 
peat  made  porous  by  the  addition  of  one-fourth  of 
silver  sand,  and  for  the  species  with  thick  rhizomes 
two  parts  of  fibrous  peat,  one  of  fibrous  loam,  and 
one  of  sand ;  the  plants  to  be  potted  firm,  and 
the  rhizomes  of  those  of  the  slender  or  beaded 
class  to  be  pegged  on  the  surface  of  the  soil; 
whereas  it  will  be  better  in  the  case  of  those  with 
thick  rhizomes  to  let  them  plunge  into  the 
ground.    They  should  be  grown  in  pans  of  a  more 


than  ordinary  deep  shape,  but  not  in  pots,  as  they 
are  all  shallow  rooters  ;  and  great  attention  should 
be  i^aid  to  the  drainage,  for  although  they  require 
a  great  quantity  of  water  at  the  roots,  they  will 
not  bear  stagnant  moisture  there,  and  would  soon 
show  the  ill- effects  of  it.  The  following  are  a  few 
of  the  best  species  : — 

G.  cinciNATA  (microphylla). — A  very  pretty 
kind  from  Tasmania  and  New  South  Wales,  with 
very  fine  orbicular  pinnules  or  segments  perfectly 
flat  underneath,  differing  in  that  way  from  seve- 
ral other  species  from  the  same  habitat,  whose  seg- 
ments are  pouched  below,  forming  a  little  cavity 
as  if  meant  to  hold  the  spores,  even  in  barren 
fronds.  This  is  one  of  the  most  minute,  and  also 
one  of  the  most  scandent,  species  in  cultivation  ; 
its  stems  and  branches  are  clothed  with  chaffy 
hairs  of  a  reddish  brown  colour. 

G.  CIECINATA  GLAUCA  (Mendeli).— One  of  the 
most  distinct  and  free  growing  kinds;  probably 
a  variety  of  the  preceding  species,  from  which  it 
differs,  however,  by  being  much  more  robust  in 
growth,  of  a  thicker  texture— in  fact,  it  is  a  very 
compact  growing  plant ;  whereas  G.  circinata  is 
loose  and  slender,  and  has  the  under  part  of  its 
pinnules  green.  This  variety  has  them  very  thick 
and  also  very  glaucous  on  the  under  side,  and  not 
pouched  at  all  This  makes  a  very  handsome  ex- 
hibition plant  and  is  a  capital  grower. 

G.  CUNNIKGHAMI  (Mertensia  Cunninghami.)— 
This,  also  a  native  of  New  Zealand,  where  it  is 
known  as  the  Umbrella  Fern,  is  a  species  very 
rarely  seen  at  present.  Although  it  has  been  im- 
ported by  different  firms  at  various  times,  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  ever  become  very  popular,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  died  after 
their  arrival  in  this  country  ;  or  else  it  is  a  species 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  every  cultivator.  It  is 
erect  in  habit ;  its  handsome  fronds,  which  are 
produced  from  thick,  underground,  creeping  rhi- 
zomes, are  large  and  fan-shaped,  or  several  times 
dichotomously  divided  ;  they  grow  to  3  feet  or  i 
feet  high,  and  the  segments,  instead  of  being 
beaded,  are  linear,  of  a  bright  green  colour  above 
and  glaucous,  or  even  bluish,  beneath.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  young  growths  in  this  species  is 
very  peculiar,  as  until  they  are  perfectly  developed 
they  are  clothed  all  over  with  large,  brown,  chaffy 
scales. 

G.  DICAEPA. — This  very  elegant  Tasmanian 
species  is  distinguishable  from  all  the  other  species 
belonging  to  the  same  section  by  its  beautiful 
fronds  of  indefinite  length  being  borne  on  hairj' 
stems,  but  smooth  branches.  They  are  scandent, 
dichotomously  divided  with  branches  pinnate  and 
pinna;  pinnatifid.  It  is  also  distinct  from  most  other 
sorts  by  having  the  pinnules  or  segments  small 
and  orbicular,  deeply  pouched,  pale  green  below 
and  of  a  dark  shining  green  above. 

G.  DICAEPA  LONGIPINNATA.— A  splendid]  form 
of  the  above,  not  generally  cultivated  yet  on 
account,  no  doubt,  of  its  being  of  somewhat  recent 
introduction.  Although  up  to  the  present  time  no 
fertile  fronds  have  been  seen,  these  are  very 
deeply  pouched,  the  pouching  being  formed  by 
the  recurved  form  of  the  margins  of  the  pinnules ; 
these  are  roundish  and  smaller  than  in  the  type 
and  form  pinnsa  about  5  inches  long.  The  younger 
or  partly  developed  fronds  are  of  a  dark  green, 
shaded  with  a  sort  of  metallic  bluish  tint  which 
they  gradually  lose  to  become  of  a  dark  shining 
colour;  their  underside  is  slightly  glaucous  and 
their  stems  shining  black.  It  is  besides  a  remark- 
ably good  grower,  forming  elegant  specimens  in  a 
much  shorter  space  of  time  than  most  of  the  other 
forms. 

G.  DICHOTOMA  (Mertensia  dichotoma). — This 
very  fine  species  is  one  of  the  most  widely  dis- 
tributed of  the  whole  group,  as  it  is  found  in 
Ceylon,  Penang,  Assam,  Hong-Kong,  Jamaica, 
and  even  Japan,  and  naturally  is  subject  to  slight 
variations  according  to  the  different  localities 
where  it  comes  from.  It  is,  I  think,  the  only 
species  of  the  section  provided  with  wiry  creeping 
rhizomes  requiring  to  be  kept  out  of  the  ground  ; 
the  fronds,  which  are  erect  in  habit  and  dicho- 
tomously divided,  vary  from  2  feet  to  i  feet  in 
height  with  pinnae  about  3  inches  long  by  2  inches 


in  width,  bright  green  above,  but  very  glaucous 
underneath.  It  is  of  a  most  accommodating  con- 
stitution, doing  fairly  well  under  the  cool  treat- 
ment recommended  tor  other  species,  but  still 
preferring  stove  temperature. 

G.  FLABELLATA.— This,  no  doubt,  the  most 
popular  and  best  appreciated  of  the  species  be- 
longing to  the  Mertensia  section,  is  of  easy  culture; 
it  is  an  erect-growing  Australian  and  Tasmanian 
kind,  making  a  very  fine  exhibition  plant.  Its 
handsome  fan-shaped  fronds,  produced  from  thick 
underground  rhizomes,  grow  to  about  B  feet  high  ; 
the  segments  are  narrow,  linear,  and  of  a  bright 
green  colour  on  both  surfaces.  It  presents  a 
charming  effect  when  surrounded  by  other  Ferns 
from  which  it  is  thoroughly  distinct.  It  is  one 
of  the  species  which  thrive  best  under  cool  treat- 
ment. 

G.  HECISTOPHYLLA. — A  slender-growing  and 
very  handsome  New  Zealand  species  in  the  way 
of  dicarpa,  which  it  resembles  also  by  having 
pouch-shaped  segments,  but  these  are  larger  and 
form  part  of  dichotomously  divided  fronds  grow- 
ing to  about  5  feet  high,  and  whose  stems  and 
branches  are  densely  covered  with  short  reddish 
brown  hairs  ;  the  pouched  segments  are  orbicular, 
smooth,  light  green  below,  and  bright  dark  green 
above. 

G.  LONGISSIMA  (glauca). — This  magnificent  spe- 
cies, from  Japan,  is  very  seldom  met  with.  After 
having  been  several  times  imported  and  as  many 
times  lost  it  is  at  last  being  established  in  this 
country.  It  is  an  intermediary  form  between  the 
beaded  kinds  and  those  belonging  to  the  Merten- 
sia group,  but  more  vigorous,  or,  at  any  rate,  of 
larger  dimensions  than  any  of  the  other  species  in 
either  groups.  The  fronds  are  very  robust,  of 
rather  short  stature,  and  borne  on  very  stout 
stalks  of  a  shining  brown  colour  ;  they  are  pro- 
duced from  very  thick  underground  rhizomes  and 
bifurcate.  Now,  instead  of  those  being  beaded,  as 
in  G.  dicarpa,  circinata,  &c.,  or  having  their  seg- 
ments linear,  like  those  of  the  Mertensias,  they 
are  bipinnate,  with  pinnje  alternate  and  pinnules 
dentate,  and  closely  set.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
what  size  these  will  attain,  but  they  are  very  large 
comparatively  to  other  Gleichenias  ;  for,  although 
the  specimen  has  been  imported  only  three  years  and 
was  very  weak — so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  very 
little  hope  was  held  out  when  it  reached  here — 
the  bifurcations  already  measure  22  inches  in 
length  by  12  inches  in  breadth,  the  pinniB  being 
about  6  inches  long,  gracefully  drooping,  and  the 
pinnules  perfectly  flat  and  beautifully  glaucous 
underneath.  The  young  growths  are  entirely 
covered  with  large,  dark  (almost  black),  chaffy 
scales,  which  hold  on  until  their  perfect  develop- 
ment. The  bifurcations  are  very  thickly  set  at 
their  base  with  pinnules  closely  set  and  forming 
a  sort  of  frilling  round  the  stalk.  The  whole  of 
the  plant  is  of  a  delightful  light  green. 

G.  POLYPODioiDE.s.— A  very  pretty  species  of 
thoroughly  scandent  habit  and  of  comparatively 
recent  introduction,  producing  elegant,  small 
fronds  as  slender  in  their  habit  as  those  of  G. 
microphylla,  but  richer  in  texture.  The  fronds 
are  produced  in  greater  abundance  than  in  most 
of  other  species  belonging  to  the  beaded  class  ; 
their  pinnae,  loose  and  drooping,  are  set  with  close, 
orbicular  pinnules,  which  are  not  pouched,  bright 
pea-green  ou  both  surfaces.  It  is  easily  distin- 
guishable from  any  other  species  on  account  of 
that  peculiar  colour  as  well  as  by  its  extremely 
slender  habit. 

G.  PTJBESCENS  (Mertensia  pubescens).  —  This 
very  handsome  species  from  Guadaloupe  and  most 
of  the  adjacent  islands  is  very  rare  in  cultivation, 
although  it  cannot  fail  to  become  a  general  fa- 
vourite when  more  plentiful,  as  it  grows  rapidly 
and  m  a  very  short  time  forms  magnificent  speci- 
mens. The  rhizomes  are  thick  and  run  mostly 
underground,  like  those  of  Mertensias  in  general ; 
they  produce  at  long  intervals  splendid  fronds, 
several  times  dichotomously  divided  and  of  inde- 
finite length,  with  linear  segments  ;  they  are  of  a 
dark,  dull  green  colour  above  and  a  little  lighter 
underneath.  The  under  surface  is,  besides,  covered 
with  a  light  brown  woolly  pubescence  which  ex- 
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tends  also  on  to  the  stems  of  the  segments,  and 
add  much  to  the  attractions  of  the  plant.  This  is 
a  species  which  requires  stove  temperature. 

G.  KUPESTEIS. — This  species,  from  New  South 
Wales,  is  of  a  very  dense  and  more  symmetrical 
habit  than  most  of  the  other  plants  of  its  class, 
and  is  thoroughly  distinct  from  any  of  them  by  the 
glaucous  colour,  which  is  not  confined  to  the  un- 
derneath part  of  the  fronds  only,  but  spreads  all 
over  the  surface  and  forms  a  striking  contrast  with 
the  stems  of  moderate  thickness  and  of  a  reddish 
purple  tint.  These  fronds,  produced  from  wiry 
rhizomes,  are  of  indefinite  length  and  bifurcate, 
with  beaded  segments  loosely  set  and  perfectly 
flat  on  both  surfaces. 

G.  SEMIVESTITA. — A  beautiful  kind  of  the 
beaded  section  from  New  Caledonia,  somewhat 
similar  in  form  to  G.  circinata,  but  of  a  much 
more  sturdy  habit,  with  forked  fronds  of  a  more 
robust  constitution  and  of  indefinite  length  ;  these 
are  produced  in  greater  quantities  and  are  more 
compact,  with  pinn^  closely  set  and  pinnules  orbi- 
cular and  not  pouched,  of  a  rich  dark  glossy  green 
above,  a  little  paler  underneath,  and  slightly  den- 
tate. The  stems  and  stalks  of  the  segments  in 
this  species  are  covered  with  short  ferrugineous 
hairs. 

G.  SPELUNCiB. — This  New  South  Wales  and 
Tasmanian  species  is  perhaps  the  most  handsome 
and  decorative  of  the  whole  group  of  sorts  with 
beaded  fronds.  It  is  a  large  growing  species 
which  makes  in  a  very  short  time  a  splendid 
specimen  for  exhibition,  as  it  produces  in  great 
abundance  beautiful  forked  pinnate  fronds  of  in- 
definite length,  with  elegantly  arching  or  pendu- 
lous pinnatifid  pinnte  loosely  and  gracefully  set. 
The  pinnules,  also  set  far  apart,  are  orbicular  and 
not  pouched ;  they  are  glaucous  below,  and  the 
whole  plant  is  of  a  charming  light  green  colour, 
having  quite  a  different  aspect  from  any  of  the 
others  of  its  class.  It  is  also  one  of  the  best 
growers  of  all  Gleichenias.  Pbll^a. 


Orchids. 

Galanthe  sylvatica.  —  A  spike  of  this 
Orchid  has  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Denny  from  Sir 
William  Marriott's  garden,  Down  House,  Blandf  ord 
It  is  about  1.5  inches  long,  and  carries  about  two 
dozen  flowers.  It  is,  however,  no  great  beauty,  as 
the  flowers  have  greenish  petals,  and  the  colour  of 
the  labellum  is  a  dirty  purple.  It  is  only  fit  for 
the  connoisseur  or  collector  of  species. 

Stanhopea  Wardi.— A  spike  bearing  five 
flowers  of  this  superb  Orchid  has  been  sent  to  us 
by  Messrs.  Horsman,  Colchester.  The  flowers  are 
large  and  of  singular  shape,  the  petals  being  a 
warm  orange-yel'ow,  heavily  spotted  with  choco- 
late. The  aromatic  perfume  emit  ted  by  the  flowers 
is  very  strong,  but  not  so  po  verful  and  much 
pleasanter  than  that  of  several  of  the  other  Stan- 
hopeas. 

Oattleya  crispa  superba.  —  The  finest 
spike  of  this  Orchid  that  has  come  under  our  no- 
tice has  been  sent  to  us  by  Messrs.  Thomson  & 
Sons,  Tweed  Vineyard,  Galashiels.  It  bears  seven 
fully-expanded  flowers,  representing  the  best 
variety.  The  petals  and  sepals  are  snow  white, 
broad,  and  stand  out  well,  while  the  lower  lobe 
of  the  lip  is  ap  intensely  deep  maroon-crimson,  pen- 
cilled and  veined  with  the  same  beautiful  colour, 
and  exquisitely  frilled  and  crisped  at  the  margin 
— the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  species.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  of  midsummer  Orchids,  and  one 
which  has  but  few  rivals  when  grown  to  such  per- 
fection as  at  Clovenfords.  The  plant  from  which 
the  spike  sent  was  cut  bore  six  others,  carrying 
thirty-nine  flowers  in  all,  seven  blooms  on  three 
of  the  spikes  and  six  on  the  others. 

Odontoglossum  Pescatorel.— Of  this  cool  Orchid 
Mr.  Harvey,  ol  Aigburth,  Bends  us  a  fine  spike  cut  from  a 
plant  which  bore  five  similar  spikes,  and  which  is  an  un- 
commonly fine  variety.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  large 
size  of  its  flowers,  the  broad  petals  and  sepals,  but  espe- 
cially for  the  broad  labeUum,  the  largest  we  ever  remember 
to  have  seen  in  this  species,  and,  moreover,  prettily 
blotched  and  spotted. 


Maxillaria  venusta  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest of  July  Orchids,  and  a  valuable  one  on 
account  of  its  being  distinct  from  others  that 
habitually  flower  at  this  season.  The  flowers  are 
large  and  of  ivory  whiteness,  the  sepals  and  petals 
being  long  and  pointed.  The  blooms  are  well 
adapted  for  cutting,  being  borne  singly  on  stalks 
from  6  inches  to  9  inches  in  length,  issuing  from 
the  base  of  the  bulbs.  It  has  been  sent  to  us  by 
Mr.  Harvey,  KiversdaleKoad,  Aigburth,  Liverpool. 
Phalsenopsis  intermedia  Portei.— We 
are  reminded  of  the  extreme  beauty  of  this  rare 
Aloth  Orchid  by  some  flowers  which  have  been  sent 
to  us  by  Mr  Harvey,  Riversdale  Road,  Aigburth, 
who  possesses  a  very  good  form  of  it.  Its  sepals 
and  petals  are  white,  flrm,  was-like  in  texture, 
and  the  labellum  is  a  beautiful  amethyst.  The 
flowers  are  about  the  size  of  those  of  an  ordinary 
form  of  P.  Schilleriana.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
such  a  charming  plant  as  this  should  remain  such 
a  rarity. 

Epidendrumnemorale.— Abranchingspike 
of  this  charming  Orchid,  bearing  upwards  of  a 
score  of  flowers,  comes  to  us  from  Sir  William 
Marriott's  garden,  at  The  Down  House,  Blandford. 
It  serves  to  show  what  a  graceful  and  delicately- 
toned  Orchid  this  is — one  peculiarly  distinct  from 
any  other.  It  is  not  often  that  such  a  fine  spike 
comes  under  our  notice— a  striking  proof  that  Mr. 
Denny  well  understands  its  requirements.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  learn  his  mode  of  treat- 
ment. 

Oattleya  superba  splendens. — There  is  a 
considerable  diflierence  between  the  finest  forms 
of  this  Cattleya  and  the  inferior  ones  as  regards 
depth  and  richness  of  colour.  The  most  remark- 
able in  point  of  colour  is  one  which  has  been  sent 
to  us  by  Mr.  Denny  from  Sir  William  Marriott's 
garden.  The  spike  sent  bore  three  broad-petalled 
flowers  of  the  richest  carmine-purple,  the  labellum 
being  intensely  deep  maroon-crimson.  Such  a  fine 
form  as  this  unexpectedly  turns  up  now  and  then 
in  a  batch  of  imported  plants,  and  in  some  mea- 
sure compensates  one  for  the  host  of  inferior 
varieties  which  are  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion in  the  case  of  this  Cattleya. 

Masdevallia  Roezli.— This  is  probably  the 
darkest  coloured  species  of  all  the  host  of  Masde- 
vallias  now  in  cultivation.  It  is  one  of  the 
Chimajra  race,  and  indeed  may  be  but  a  variety  of 
that  species,  as  the  flowers  seem  to  differ  only  in 
colour,  which  is  almost  a  soot  black,  rendering 
the  whiteness  of  the  tiny  pouched  or  shoe-like 
labellum  all  the  more  conspicuous.  Mr.  Harvey, 
of  Aigburth,  is  the  fortunate  possesser  of  speci- 
mens of  this  rare  Masdevallia,  flowers  of  which  he 
sends  us  as  well  as  specimens  of  the  singular  little 
M.  Houtteana  and  the  rather  rare  M.  Eeichen- 
bachiana,  not,  however,  a  very  attractive  species. 


PLANTS  IN  FLOWER. 


of 


Propagating    tuberous    Begonias.  — 

These  Begonias  can  be  so  readily  propagated  by 
means  of  cuttings  put  in  in  early  spring,  and  from 
seeds  which  produces  flowering  plants  so  quickly, 
that  it  may  be  thought  no  other  mode  of  increase 
is  necessary,  but  having  experimented  success- 
fully in  another  way  with  a  few  last  spring,  I  will 
just  record  my  mode  of  proceeding.  Several  tubers 
were  beginning  to  push  up  two,  three,  or  more 
shoots,  and  for  my  purpose  requiring  them  with  a 
single  stem,  I  cut  up  the  tuber  as  one  might  a 
Potato  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  were  eyes,  and 
potted  each  in  the  same  way  as  a  perfect  tuber 
would  have  been  done ;  after  that  I  kept  them  in 
the  greenhouse.  The  cut  pieces  started  into  growth 
as  quickly  as  those  that  were  not  divided,  and, 
under  the  same  conditions,  it  has  not  been  possible 
at  any  time  since  to  distinguish  one  from  the 
other.  Those  divided  are  growing  quite  as  freely 
and  flowering  as  profusely  as  those  that  were  not. 
This  principle  cannot  be  carried  out  to  any  great 
extent,  as  many  good  sized  tubers  have  only  a 
single  stem,  and,  moreover,  large  masses  are  gene- 
rally preferred,  but  still  a  mode  of  increase  that 
requires  no  propagating  cases  or  different  treat- 
ment from  the  bulk  of  the  collection  deserves,  I 
think,  to  be  mentioned. — H.  P. 


Carnation   Gloiee   de   Nancy. — The  odour 

this  is   delicious.     It  is  a  large    free  Clove, 

many-flowered,  the   buds   strong  and   handsome. 

It  ought  to  be  as  popular  as  another  flower  of 

French  origin,  viz.,  the  Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose. 

Royal  Water  Lily.— This  is  now  flowering 
beautifully  at  Glasnevin,  and  the  public  are  afforded 
increased  facilities  for  seeing  it  by  keeping  the 
garden  and  Victoria  house  open  a  little  later  than 
usual  in  the  evening,  when  the  flowers  are  seen  to 
the  best  advantage.  It  is  also  associated  with 
other  plants  of  a  highly  interesting  character. 

Rosa  Carolina.— I  enclose  a  spray  of  this  Rose, 
which  is  worth  growing  for  its  scent  alone.  I  re- 
ceived it  as  a  small  seedling  from  Mr.  Meehan,  of 
Philadelphia,  in  the  spring  of  1882.  It  is  now  a 
large  plant.  It  grows  on  a  bog.— A.  C.  Bartholo- 
mew, Park  House,  Reading.  [A  pretty  species, 
with  deep  pink  blossoms  produced  plentifully  on 
every  twig.] 

Mount  Etna  Broom  (Genista  astnensis). — 
Mr.  Gumbleton  sends  from  his  garden  at  Belgrove, 
near  Queenstown,  a  spray  of  this  bright  pea- 
flowered  shrub,  which  has  slender  naked  branches 
wreathed  on  their  upper  parts  with  bright  yellow 
blossoms  about  the  size  of  those  of  the  Laburnum. 
Being  an  autumn  bloomer,  it  is  a  valuable  orna- 
mental shrub. 

Fbancoa  appendiculata. — All  Francoas  are 
pretty  plants,  but  this  one  is  apparently  the  best 
of  them.  It  bears  tall  cylindrical  spikes,  carrying 
crowded  rosy  pink  blossoms  spotted  with  crimson. 
Some  fine  spikes  of  it  from  Mr.  Stevens  show  how 
well  it  succeeds  in  the  light  soil  of  his  garden  at 
Byfleet  in  the  open.  Usually  it  is  grown  as  a  pot 
plant. 

EUEYBIA  parvifloka,  also  known  as  Olearia 
Haasti,  a  pretty  Australian  shrubby  composite  of 
neat  growth,  bears  dense  clusters  of  small  white 
blossoms.  Mr.  Gumbleton,  who  sends  a  good 
flower  spray  of  it,  says  that  in  his  garden  it  is 
quite  covered  with  bloom.  It  is  hardy  about 
London,  but  requires  to  be  placed  in  a  light  warm 
soil  and  in  a  sheltered  situation. 

The  Chinese  Privet  (Ligustrum  chinense), 
a  handsome  shrub,  is  now  beautifully  in  flower.  Its 
growth  is  elegant,  and  it  bears  wide  spreading 
tabulated  branches  and  pale  green  foliage.  The 
large  clusters  of  pure  white  blossoms  are  borne 
on  almost  every  twig,  so  that  a  good  sized  speci- 
men is  an  attractive  object.  Some  admirable 
examples  of  it  come  from  Mr.  Stevens,  Byfleet. 

Venidium  calekdulaceum.  —  I  send  you 
blooms  of  this  showy  annual,  which  resembles  Arcto- 
tis  in  form  of  bloom,  and  I  cannot  find  better  words 
to  explain  it  than  those  of  one  to  whom  I  recom- 
mended it  last  year,  who  writes  :  "  I  have  got  a 
good  patch  of  Venidium  calendulaceum,  and  like 
it  much.  It  has  none  of  the  rubbishy  thin  look 
which  so  many  annuals  have." — John  T.  Poe, 
Rirerston,  Nenagh. 

Ceanothus  Arnoldi.— This  is  one  of  the  best 
of  all  the  blue  Ceauothuses,  but  scarcely  so  fine 
as  Gloire  de  Versailles,  noticed  a  short  time  since. 
The  Arnoldi  variety  bears  plumy  clusters  of  tiny 
blossoms  of  a  soft  lavender  tint.  Mr.  Gumbleton, 
who  sends  us  specimens  of  it,  remarks  that  it  is 
very  free  blooming  and  quite  hardy  in  his  garden 
at  Belgrove,  near  Queenstown,  against  a  wall. 

Seedling  Pansies. — Herewith  I  send  you  a 
very  interesting  series  of  hybrid  Violas,  one  flower 
from  a  plant,  and  all  raised  from  white  seedlings 
similar  to  the  bunch  enclosed,  and  which,  I  think, 
I  raised  from  the  Pilrig  Park  variety.  Some  470 
plants  were  raised  from  this  seed,  200  of  which 
have  been  cast  out,  and  probably  250  or  260  more 
will  be  thrown  away.  This  batch  of  flowers  proves 
most  conclusively  the  power  of  pollen  and  the 
value  of  hybridising.  If  last  year  the  material  I 
had  to  work  with  had  been  of  a  higher  class,  the 
result  would  have  been  much  better. — A.  Clap- 
HAM,  24,  West  Kensington  Gardens,  Hammersmith 
Road,  W.     [An  interesting  gathering,  which  not 
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only  shows  what  beautiful  plants  may  be  obtained 
from  seeds,  but  also  to  what  perfection  the  Pansy 
may  be  grown  in  a  suburban  garden.  The  white 
variety  to  which  Mr.  Clapham  alludes  is  a  very 
pretty  one,  somewhat  like  that  called  Mrs.  Gray.] 

Peach-leaved  Bellflowee. — This  is  a  large 
form  of  Campanula  persicifolia.  I  am  not  certain 
where  I  got  it,  but  think  it  was  one  I  found  in  an 
alpine  valley  near  the  lake  of  Geneva. —  G.  J. 

*jf*  It  differs  from  the  ordinary  single  form  of 
the  plant  in  the  greater  length  of  its  large  and 
handsome  cups.  In  fact,  they  are  bells  more  than 
cups.  The  species  is  widely  distributed  and  no 
doubt  varies  a  good  deal. 

Large  white  alpine  Poppy. — A  fine  form 
of  this  comes  to  us  from  Munstead  with  the  fol- 
lowing note  :  "  A  beautiful  white  Poppy,  given 
me  as  the  white  alpine  Poppy  of  Linnseus,  and  so 
named  in  the  herbaceous  ground  at  Kew,  other- 
wise I  should  have  tliought  it  was  a  white  variety 
of  P.  nudicaule,  though  the  leaves  are  smoother 
and  brighter  green  than  nudicaule,  and  the  stalks 
rather  shorter.*— G.  Jekyll. 

Eugenia  apichlata,  as  now  in  flower  in  the 
temperate  house  at  Kew,  is  really  a  pretty  shrub 
well  worth  general  cultivation.  It  resembles  a 
Myrtle  in  growth  and  foliage.  It  is  a  neat  and 
compact  grower,  and  even  when  only  about  2  feet 
high  bears  a  profusion  of  white  flowers  as  large  or 
larger  than  those  of  the  common  Myrtle.  It 
would  be  a  nice  shrub  to  cut  from  and  possesses 
the  advantage  of  flourishing  in  a  cool  greenhouse. 

ACONITUM  variegatum.— This,  one  of  the 
finest  of  all  the  Monkshoods,  is  in  great  beauty 
this  season  everywhere  we  have  seen  it — the  dull 
rainy  weather  apparently  having  suited  it  well. 
The  finest  specimens  we  have  seen  are  from  Mr. 
Stevens'  garden  at  Byfleet,  and  singularly  enough 
each  of  the  spikes  he  brings  is  fasciated,  and 
bears  an  enormous  number  of  flowers,  which  are 
white  edged  with  deep  purple,  hence  very  attrac- 
tive. It  is  a  most  desirable  plant,  and  one  easy 
to  cultivate. 

ISMENE  (Pancratium)  calatiiina.  —  This, 
though  grown  and  bloomed  out  of  doors  in  Eng- 
land, I  thought  advisable  to  cultivate  in  pots  in 
this  climate.  It  bears  from  two  to  three  blooms 
on  a  stem,  and  is  a  fine  bold  white  flower  for  the 
greenhouse,  very  easy  to  grow,  but  seldom  met 
with,  success  depending  on  the  perfect  maturing 
of  this  year's  growth  before  having  a  dry  rest 
during  the  winter  months.— JoilK  T.'Poe,  Itii-crs- 
ton,  Nenagh,  Ireland. 

Magnolia  glauca.— In  the  rich  tree  collection 
at  Claremont  this  Magnolia  is  now  beautifully  in 
bloom  on  one  of  the  lawns.  The  flowers  are  white, 
and  about  half  the  size  of  those  of  M.  grandiflora, 
and  exhale  a  delicious  aromatic  perfume.  It  is  a 
low-growing  tree  of  spreading  habit,  so  that  the 
flowers  are  within  one's  reach.  There  are  also  at 
Claremont  several  grand  examples  of  other  North 
American  Magnolias,  notably  of  M.  acuminata 
and  macrophylla,  the  latter  with  large  handsome 
foliage. 

Varieties  op  the  white  Lily.— I  send  you 
some  white  Lilies  (badly  grown,  as  all  white  Lilies 
are  in  our  sand)  to  show  some  varieties.  You  said 
last  year  it  would  be  interesting  to  have  white 
Lilies  from  different  places  and  see  if  the  forms 
were  always  the  same,  so  I  had  some  from  Algiers 
and  some  from  France.  The  Algerian  are  very  dif- 
ferent, so  much  narrower  in  the  petals,  and  the 
latter  so  much  straighter,  while  in  the  French, 
which  seem  finer  even  than  our  garden  kind,  they 
are  broad  and  much  recurved.— G.  J. 

Flowers  prom  Hawick.— From  the  Buccleuch 
Nurseries,  Hawick,  Mr.  J.  Forbes  sends  us  a  large 
gathering  of  double  Potentillas,  Snapdragons,  and 
I'ansies  in  great  variety  and  finely  grown,  show- 
ing how  well  these  plants  flourish  in  a  northern 
climate.  The  Potentillas  include  some  uncom- 
monly fine  varieties,  those  with  large  resetted 
blossoms  of  deep  maroon-crimson  being  particu- 
larly fine,  as  well  as  one  named  Vase  d'Or,  a  sort 
with  large  and  very  double  blooms  of  a  clear,  rich 
yellow.     The  most  beautiful  of  the  Snapdragons 


are  the  selfs,  which,  in  our  opinion,  are  much 
superior  to  the  fancy  speckled  strains  that  are 
coming  so  much  into  vogue.  Among  the  I'ansies 
and  Violas  is  one  called  Bronze  Queen,  a  colour 
which,  as  Mr.  Forbes  observes,  is  a  desideratum, 
being  a  rich  purple  overlaid  with  a  bronze-like 
lustre.  It  is  quite  distinct  from  any  similar  sort 
now  in  cultivation.  It  is  said  to  be  of  neat 
growth,  throwing  its  flowers  well  above  the  foli- 
age, and  consequently  well  adapted  for  bedding 
purposes. 

Campanula  latifolia  alba.— A  fine  speci 
men  of  this  uncommon  and  extremely  handsome 
variety  has  been  sent  to  us  by  Miss  Owen  from 
KnockmuUen,  Gorey,  Ireland,  who  says  that  when 
well  grown  it  stands  between  4  feet  and  5  feet 
high,  and  is  very  effective  amongst  tall  plants  in  a 
mixed  border.  It  appears  to  differ  in  no  way  from 
the  original  except  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers, 
which,  instead  of  being  purple,  are  almost  white, 
being  but  faintly  tinged  with  purple. 

Watsonia  rosea  alba. — An  absolutely  pure 
white  flower  is  uncommon,  but  this  white  form  of 
the  old  'Watsonia  rosea  has  not  a  trace  of  colour 
in  its  blossoms.  Even  the  stamens  and  anthers 
are  white.  It  is  the  most  chastely  beautiful  flower 
we  have  seen  for  many  a  day,  and  that  it  is  so 
rare  is  to  be  regretted.  A  specimen  of  it  bearing 
a  tall  many-flowered  spike  is  now  the  admiration 
of  every  visitor  to  the  Cape  house  in  the  X  range 
at  Kew.  This  white  'Watsonia  was  figured  in  The 
Garden,  A'ol.  XVII.,  p.  390,  in  company  with  W. 
Meriana  and  its  variety  coccinea. 

Double  Acroclinium.— A  double  red  Acro- 
clinium  was  sent  out  last  year,  and  we  have  now 
obtained  a  double  white  one,  of  which  a  consider- 
able quantity  is  growing  in  our  sample  ground. 
The  flowers  herewith  sent  have  been  gathered  a 
little  too  old,  and  have  also  been  a  little  spoiled 
in  bringing  them  to  London,  but  they  will  serve 
to  show  that  we  possess  now  good  doubles  of  a 
flower  that  will  be  in  this  colour  of  great  value  in 
"  immortelle"  work. — Hooper  &  Co.,  Ccn-ent  Gar- 
din.  [.\  pretty  white  Everlasting,  which  will  be 
valuable  for  the  purposes  named  by  Messrs. 
Hooper.] 

Spir-ea  Lindleyana.— 'When  grown  to  perfec- 
tion this  Spiriea  is  one  of  the  finest  things  we  have 
in  the  way  of  hardy  shrubs,  as,  combining  as  it 
does  such  elegant  foliage  with  such  handsome 
flower  clusters,  it  is  one  of  the  finest  objects  just 
now  in  the  Hampton  Court  gardens,  where  there 
is  a  long  row  of  gigantic  specimens  of  it  in  full 
flower.  Some  of  the  clusters  of  white  flowers  are 
upwards  of  a  foot  in  breadth,  and  as  they  are 
borne  on  slender  branches  they  hang  gracefully  in 
all  directions.  These  fine  specimens  show  well 
what  may  be  done  in  public  gardens  with  orna- 
mental shrubs  if  some  attention  is  paid  to  their 
culture,  by  giving  the  plants  space  enough  in 
which  to  develop  themselves. 

Carnations  from  the  open  garden. — 'We 
have  been  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  a  number  of 
bunches  of  border  Carnations  from  Mr.  Ware. 
The  variety  of  colour  is  great— from  delicate, 
creamy  whites  to  deep  crimsons ;  also  pretty 
striped,  margined,  and  tinted  kinds,  but  with  long 
stems.  They  are  excellent  for  room  decoration, 
and  we  hope  Mr.  Ware  will  add  to  his  collection 
of  these  flowers,  and  embrace  all  the  best  of  them 
from  every  source.  His  beds,  we  should  say, 
would  now  form  a  very  good  "  Carnation  show." 
It  is  a  pity  that  in  private  gardens  these  plants, 
when  grown  at  all,  are  too  often  thrust  carelessly 
in  a  poor  mixed  border,  or  worse  in  the  exhausted 
soil  of  a  shrubbery  fringe,  where  there  is  neither 
good  soil  nor  a  chance  of  the  plants  getting  the 
sun  they  enjoy  so  much.  The  undermentioned 
are  among  the  best  sent  by  Mr.  Ware :  W.  P. 
Milner,  one  of  the  best  whites,  the  flowers  being 
large  and  full ;  Fire-eater,  a  bright  rosy  crimson  ; 
Lydia,  like  the  last  in  colour,  but  a  better  and 
fuller  flower;  Gloire  de  Nancy,  flowers  very 
large  (almost  as  large  as  those  of  the  perpetual 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison)  and  pure  in  colour ;  Illu- 
minator, the  brightest  crimson  of  all,  and  a  splen- 
did sort  in  every  respect ;  The  Bride,  remarkable 


for  its  broad  petals,  which  are  white,  faintly  edged 
with  pink ;  another  named  Laura  is  similar ;  Eclipse 
is  in  the  way  of  Illuminator,  but  with  tooth- 
edged  petals ;  Sambo  is  a  very  rich  deep  crimson 
with  a  maroon  shade  in  the  colour.  The  above 
are  among  the  finest  of  the  self-coloured  varieties, 
and  all  are  distinct  enough  to  have  in  a  collection. 
Among  the  edged,  striped,  and  flaked  sorts  are 
Precision,  white,  heavily  edged  with  carmine- 
purple;  Helen, a  beautiful  rose  flake;  Triumphant, 
white,  heavily  edged  and  striped  with  deep  crim- 
son ;  Redbraes,  in  the  way  of  Precision,  but  much 
finer — indeed,  it  is  the  finest  edged  variety  sent ; 
John  Allan  and  Perdita  are  two  speckled  and 
spotted  varieties  quite  different  from  the  rest  and 
very  pretty. 

DespontaineA  spinosa. — A  fine  flowering 
branch  of  this  noble  shrub  was  the  first  thing 
sent  to  our  office  by  the  new  parcels  post,  which 
is  calculated  to  do  so  much  to  help  communication 
in  the  gardening  world.  The  flowers  came  from 
Mr.  Garland,  at  Killerton,  where  this  shrub  is  hardy 
and  flowers  profusely. 

MiLLA  BIFLORA. — Of  this  chastely  beautiful 
Mexican  bulbous  plant,  hitherto  so  rare,  a  fine 
specimen  has  been  sent  to  us  by  Messrs.  F.  Hors- 
man  and  Co.,  Colchester,  who  have  been  success- 
ful in  importinga  large  quantity  of  bulbs, hundreds 
of  which  are  in  flower.  The  plant  is  of  slender 
growth,  having  small  rushy  foliage  and  tall 
slender  stems,  carrying  one,  two,  and  sometimes 
three  blossoms,  starry  in  outline,  wax- like  in 
texture,  and  pure  white.  It  is  indeed  a  lovely 
flower  and  well  worth  a  little  care  in  the  way  of 
cultivation. 

The  Fringe  Tree  (Chionanthus  virginica). — 
A  good  sized  specimen  of  this  rare  North  American 
shrub  or  small  tree  on  one  of  the  lawns  at  Clare- 
mont, Esher,  has  lately  been  an  attractive  object, 
being  laden  with  its  elegant  drooping  panicles  of 
white  fringe-like  blossoms.  It  forms  a  neat  round, 
headed  shrub  having  rather  large,  broadly  lance- 
shaped  leaves.  It  makes  a  handsome  object  on  a 
lawn  every  season — particularly  when  in  bloom. 
As  the  plant  is  naturally  of  slow  growth,  this 
specimen  must  be  of  great  age — probably  planted 
in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  It  is  so 
distinct  from  any  other  tree  or  shrub,  that  it  is 
well  worth  cultivating  on  that  account  alone. 

Crinum  Macowani. — From  the  New  Plant  & 
Bulb  Company's  nursery  at  Colchester  comes  a 
specimen  of  this  lovely  tropical  bulbous  plant — • 
one  of  the  finest  amongst  many  beautiful  species 
of  Crinum.  "  The  flowers,"  Dr.  Wallace  writes, 
"  were  cut  from  a  tall  spike  an  inch  or  more  in 
thickness  and  4  feet  high,  bearing  at  top  from 
nine  to  twelve  flowers.  We  have  had  as  many  as 
two  spikes  from  one  plant.  It  has  large,  arching 
leaves — from  ten  to  twelve  each  plant — 6  inches 
broad  and  2h  feet  long,  forming,  with  the  spike,  a 
beautiful  and  ornamental  plant  of  stately  habit." 
The  colour  is  a  delicate  blush-pink,  and  the  per- 
fume very  pleasant. 

Shrubby  Spir^AS. — The  following  beautiful 
Spir^as  have  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Gumbleton 
from  his  garden  at  Belgrove,  Queenstown,  viz.,  B. 
carpinifolia,  a  kind  in  the  way  of  and  probably 
but  a  variety  of  S.  salicifolia ;  it  has  long  plumy 
clusters  of  pink  flowers  terminating  the  current 
year's  shoots,  and  is  a  most  profuse  flpwerer.  The 
leaves,  as  its  name  implies,  resemble  those  of  the 
Hornbeam  (Carpinus).  "  S.  Bumalda,"  Mr.  Gumble- 
ton says,  "is  a  dwarf  grower  and  most  profuse 
bloomer,  but  unfortunately  exhales  an  evil  odour." 
It  is  in  the  way  of  S.  callosa,  the  flat  corymbose 
clusters  of  blossoms  being  deep  rosy  pink.  S.  cal- 
losa alba  is  a  pretty  shrub,  differing  only  from  the 
type  in  its  flowers  being  white.  The  fourth  speci- 
men Is  named  S.  callosa  by  Mr.  Gumbleton,  but  it 
is  so  distinct  in  foliage  and  in  the  colour  of  the 
flowers,  that  we  doubt  its  being  callosa.  The  foliage 
is  similar  to  that  of  S.  callosa  in  size  and  shape, 
but  of  a  deeper  purplish  green ;  the  flower  clusters, 
too,  are  similar  to  those  of  callosa,  but  the  blos- 
soms are  of  a  deep  carmine-crimson,  a  lovely 
colour  and  the  deepest  we  have  seen  in  shrubby 
Spiraeas. 
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Flower  Garden. 

LILIUM  AVENACEUM. 
The  Lily  first  exhibited  at  South  Kensington, 
which  the  authorities  believed  to  be  L.  avenaceum, 
proved  to  be  L.  Hansoni.  This  Lily  has  entirely 
distinct  bulbs,  is  yellow  instead  of  red,  and  is  of 
much  stronger  growth  than  L.  avenaceum;  the 
foliage  is  similar,  though  on  a  much  larger  scale. 
L.  avenaceum,  I  believe,  takes  its  name  from  avena, 
an  oat,  the  bulb  being  formed  by  a  number  of 
small  oat-shaped  bulbs.     It  is  stated  in  Elwes' 


out-of-doors  it  had  to  be  kept  in  check  by  means 
of  Tobacco  powder,  and  as  soon  as  the  pods  were 
formed  they  were  attacked  by  thrips—  a  perfect 
pest  at  blooming  time.  It  gets  into  the  pods  be- 
fore they  show  colour,  and  quite  spoils  the  flowers. 
The  only  way  to  get  clear  of  it  is  to  keep  dusting 
the  pods  with  Tobacco  powder,  and  as  soon  as  they 
open  and  the  colour  of  the  flowers  can  be  seen, 
they  may  be  taken  into  the  house  and  fumigated 
with  Tobacco  smoke.  Some  may  say,  "  Why  all 
this  fuss  about  such  a  hardy  flower  as  the  Carna- 
tion, that  can  be  grown  so  well  out-of-doors  ? " 
That  is  true ;  hundreds,  nay  thousands  of  amateurs 
grow  Carnations  both  out-of-doors  and  in  pots,  but 


A  new  Japanese  Lily  (Lilium  avenaceum) ;  colour  orange-red,  spotted, 

Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  in  June  last. 


Drawn  from  a  plant  fiowered  by 


"  Monograph  of  Lilies,"  part  vl.,  to  be  com- 
mon in  Kamtschatka,  and  is  also  found  in  the 
Kurile  Islands,  South  Sachalien,  South  Yesso, 
North  and  Central  Nippon,  growing  in  mountain 
meadows  and  grassy  hills  in  good  black  soil.  Mr. 
Elwes  speaks  of  the  Lily  as  being  diflBoult  to  cul- 
tivate. It  gives  no  trouble  in  our  moist  light  loam 
on  a  hillside  at  Oakwood.  The  bulb  is  similar  to 
that  of  L.  medeoloides.  George  F.  Wilson. 
Ilealherianlt,,  Weylridge. 


CAENATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 
We  are  now  in  the  middle  of  the  flowering  season 
of  these  choice  old  favourites,  and  therefore  a  few 
general  remarks  respecting  them  may  be  both  in- 
teresting and  useful.  We  have  had  a  great  wealth 
of  insect  pests  to  contend  with.  Early  in  the  year, 
when  the  cold  cutting  winds  of  March  were 
making  havoc  with  fruit  blossoms,  our  plants  were 
being  persistently  attacked  with  green  fly  ;  but  as 
they  were  under  the  shelter  of  glass  frames  we 
could  easily  fumigate  them,  and  thus  stop  its  rav- 
ages for  a  time.     When  the  plants  were  placed 


it  is  well  known  that  the  same  perfection  of  form 
and  purity  of  colour  cannot  be  obtained  from  out- 
of-door  flowers  as  from  those  under  cover.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  where  Car- 
nation fanciers  plant  out  nearly  their  whole  stock, 
they  are  obliged  to  cover  their  blooms  with  bell- 
glasses,  and  other  arrangements  have  to  be  made 
to  protect  them  and  to  infuse  colour  into  them,  as 
well  as  to  bring  out  the  purity  of  the  white.  After 
such  a  heavy  rainfall  as  we  had  here  the  other  day 
every  open  Carnation  bloom  out  of  doors  was 
spoiled,  while  those  under  glass  looked  more 
charming  than  ever.  We  must  fill  our  greenhouses 
with  something  when  the  Pelargonium  bloom  is 
over  and  hard-wooded  plants  have  been  placed  out 
of  doors  and  Azaleas  into  a  warm  house  to  make 
their  wood.  Of  course  scarlet  Pelargoniums  are 
plentiful,  but  who  prefers  them  to  Carnations  1 
even  those  who  might  do  so  would  be  pleased  to 
have  both.     Little  need  be  said  about 

Carnation  exhibitions  ;  the  principal  attrac- 
tions there  were  the  cut  flowers,  and  in  the  Na- 
tional Society's  schedule  every  class  of  Carnation 
and  Picotee  is  admitted.  We  still  find  that  it  is 
best  to  show  the  blooms  on  cards,  and  after  try- 
ing  various    colours    and  tints,    we  still   think 


white  cards  are  best.  It  was  no  doubt  an 
improvement  to  show  plants  in  pots  with  the 
flowers  in  their  natural  state,  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  an  addition  be  made  to  the  schedule 
in  the  form  of  a  vase  or  epergne  for  the  drawing- 
room,  decorated  with  Carnation  and  Picotee 
blooms  as  out  from  the  plants.  This  would  cer- 
tainly show  the  value  of  the  Carnation  for  room 
decoration,  and  may  in  that  respect  be  useful. 
There  are  but  few 

New  varieties  in  the  front  rank  this  year,  and 
with  the  exception  of  Rob  Hoy  none  of  them  were 
shown  in  good  form.  This  is  the  fault  of  the 
season ;  certainly  not  that  of  the  growers  and 
raisers  of  them.  Some  of  Mr.  Dodwell's  seed- 
lings are  very  promising,  but  all  of  them  that  have 
been  grown  under  my  care  have  been  so  infested 
with  thrips  that  their  true  character  has  not  been 
brought  out.  This  insect,  diminutive  as  it  is,  takes 
all  the  rich  colour  out  of  the  petals,  and  richly 
coloured  bizarres  suffer  more  from  it  than  light 
edged  and  more  delicate-looking  Picotees.  We 
have  not  seen  a  really  good  purple  flake  Carnation 
raised  since  Mr.  Simonite  sent  out  James  Douglas 
seven  or  eight  years  ago.  Now,  Mr.  Dodwell 
has  a  new  one  of  great  promise  which  gained 
a  first  prize  in  its  class  at  the  exhibition  on  the 
2ith  of  July.  It  is  rich  purple  ;  the  white  flakes 
regular  and  pure  in  colour ;  petals  of  good  sub- 
stance and  well  formed.  It  was  named  Squire 
Whitbourn.  A  scarlet  flake,  also  raised  by  Mr. 
Dodwell,  and  exhibited  by  him  and  Mr.  Douglas, 
named  Henry  Cannell,  also  received  a  first-class 
certificate  and  a  first  prize  in  its  class.  It  is  a  dis- 
tinct and  good  flower,  with  better  formed  petals 
than  any  other  scarlet  flake  with  which  1  am 
acquainted.  Thomas  Mocre  Junior  is  a  richly 
coloured  crimson  bizarre,  and  may  yet  hold  a 
high  position,  but  as  shown  it  was  not  good  enough 
for  a  first-class  certificate.  Messrs.  Teitch,  of 
Chelsea,  received  a  first-class  certificate  for  a  good 
purple  self  named  Royal  Purple  ;  it  is  the  richest 
coloured  of  all  the  purple  self  s.  Another  distinct 
and  good  border  flower  sent  by  the  same  firm, 
named  Admiral  Seymour,  also  received  a  similar 
award.  Its  flowers  are  very  freely  produced  ;  they 
are  orange-red  with  scarlet  flakes. 

Self-coloured  Carnations  are  now  much 
more  in  request  than  they  used  to  be,  pure 
white  and  yellow  varieties  being  very  attrac- 
tive. A  large  proportion  of  the  self-coloured 
forms  exhibited  lately  are  merely  sports  from 
the  flakes  and  bizarres.  They  may  flower  with 
all  self  blooms  one  year,  and  next  season 
may  revert  to  the  striped  character,  or  they  may 
produce  self  flowers  through  two  or  three  seasons, 
and  then  part  of  the  layers  may  become  flakes  and 
another  portion  selfs.  Picotees  are  not  nearly  so 
liable  to  sport  as  Carnations  ;  about  one  in  ten  of 
the  Carnations  will  come  out  of  character,  while 
of  the  Picotees  there  will  not  be  more  than  one  in 
a  thousand.  In  the  Picotee  the  white  changes  to 
pink,  and  in  some  cases  the  result  is  a  very  beau- 
tiful flower.  A  remarkable  instance  of  a  Picotee 
sporting  from  pure  white  to  pink  was  recorded  by 
Mr.  Simonite;  his  whole  stock  of  purple-edged 
Picotee  Mary  sported  in  this  way,  and  then  re- 
verted to  the  original  white  ground.  Some  sports 
are  very  difiicult  to  fix,  that  is,  to  induce  to  retain 
their  new  character ;  others,  again,  are  quite  the 
contrary.  The  variety  called  Sportsman  (S.  F.), 
obtained  from  Admiral  Curzon  (S.  B.)  more  than 
twenty-five  years  ago,  seldom  reverts  to  its  origi- 
nal form.  Indeed,  I  have  grown  Sportsman  in 
quantity  for  many  years,  and  never  had  a  single 
plant  go  back  to  its  original  shade  of  colour.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  flakes  revert  to  bizarres,  it 
is  extremely  difiicult  to  get  them  to  retain 
their  new  character.  The  rose  flake  James 
Merryweather,  one  of  the  very  best  in  its 
class,  has  frequently  assumed  the  character  of  a 
crimson  bizarre.  I  have  it  in  that  form  now.  Out 
of  a  dozen  plants  perhaps  but  one  or  two  will  re- 
tain their  new  character  at  flowering  time.  They 
do  not  go  back  to  the  rose  flake ;  the  white  disap- 
pears, leaving  the  rose  and  purple  colours  behind, 
forming  what  the  growers  term  a  run  flower. 
Another  fact  deserving  notice  is  this,  that  in  some 
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seasons  sports  are  much  more  numerous  than  in 
others,  a  wet,  ungenial  season  being  most  pro- 
ductive in  that  way.  These  statements,  which  all 
growers  of  Carnations  can  verify,  are  well  worth 
consideration.  At  one  time  all  run  Carnations 
were  relegated  to  the  border  or  thrown  on  the 
rubbish  heap.  They  are  now  shown  as  fancy 
Carnations,  and  are  eagerly  bought  by  the  public. 
Many  prefer  them  to  correctly  marked  flowers. 
Great  Gearies,  Ilford.  J.  DOUGLAS. 


EXHIBITING  ALPINE  FLOWERS. 
I  HAVE  pleasure  in  replying  shortly  to  Mr. 
Jenkins'  queries.  By  referring  to  my  article  at 
p.  568  he  will  find  that  I  did  not  say  that  the  rule 
against  using  stakes  for  supporting  the  trusses  of 
show  Auriculas  "  should  also  hold  good  in  the  case 
of  hardy  plants."  What  I  said  was  this  :  "  To 
prevent  forcing,  the  rules  are  enforced  that  there 
shall  be  no  artificial  support  ;  it  should  be  prac- 
tically the  same  in  exhibiting  alpine  and  hardy 
plants"—  the  meaning  being  that  as  a  rule  had  been 
laid  down  which  effectually  prevented  the  un- 
healthy forcing  of  Auriculas,  some  such  rule 
should  be  adopted  to  prevent  the  e.xhibiting  of  al- 
pinesoutof  their  true,  natural  form — "huge  lanky 
specimens  out  of  all  character,"  such  as  were  shown 
at  Manchester.  Staking  is  needful  in  many  of 
the  instances  named  by  Mr.  Jenkins,  and  I  should 
adopt  it  myself  for  the  proper  display  of  any  flower. 
I  therefore  agree  with  Mr.  J  enkins'  first  paragraph. 
Then  as  to  forcing,  I  may  almost  say  that  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Jenkins  on  this  subject.  The  amateur 
has  no  excuse  for  undue  forcing  in  his  small  exhibit 
of  thirty-six  plants,  but  I  admit  there  is  a  diffi- 
culty with  the  nurseryman  who  has  to  show  eighty. 
But  at  Manchester  the  Newry  plants  numbered 
over  100,  and  they  had  no  appearance  of  having 
been  unduly  forced.  They  were  all  in  proper 
natural  form,  admirably  grown  and  with  abundant 
bloom ;  whereas  the  other  exhibits,  both  ama- 
teur's and  nurserymen's  were  forced  until  many 
of  the  plants  could  scarcely  be  recognised,  and 
they  presented  a  most  melancholy  appearance 
after  the  show  had  been  opened  a  few  hours.  This 
was  the  result  of  following  the  bad  example  set 
in  1882.  Exhibitors  thereafter  saw  they  could 
only  win  bj'  plants  taken  throughout  the  season, 
and  the  later  bloomers  forced  so  as  to  make  the 
floral  displaj',  and  nothing  else,  as  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Moore  in  his  letter  to  the  Manehester 
Guardian.  There  is,  therefore,  very  little  between 
Mr.  Jenkins  and  myself  on  this  part  of  the 
question. 

The  last  paragraph  of  Mr.  Jenkins'  note  con- 
tains some  excellent  hints  for  exhibitors,  and  if 
plants  are  thus  gently  forced  into  bloom  so  that 
they  can  be  exhibited  in  proper  character  not  a 
word  can  be  said  against  it.  My  whole  conten- 
tion is  against  showing  hardy  plants,  and  espe- 
cially alpines  out  of  true  form,  or  as  Mr.  Jenkins 
puts  it,  "  staged  in  a  colourless  and  almost  unre- 
cognisable condition."  The  case  would  be  met 
by  a  clause  in  the  regulations  which  would  serve 
as  an  instruction  to  the  judges  as  well  as  a  cau- 
tion to  exhibitors,  such  as  the  following  :  "  In  the 
classes  for  alpines  and  hardy  plants  undue  forcing 
is  to  be  avoided.  The  plants  are  to  be  shown,  as 
nearly  as  practicable,  in  natural  foim,  and  unduly 
forced  specimens  will  be  considered  adversely  in 
judging  the  exhibits."  Wm.  Beockbank. 

BrocJdi  urst,  Didslury. 


Calochortus  venustus.— This  beautiful 
bulbous  plant  sent  from  California  by  Douglas 
about  fifty  years  ago,  was  much  sought  after,  and 
was  well  grown  in  various  gardens  at  that  time. 
I  have  grown  it  in  pots  for  many  years,  and  it  has 
flowered  well,  the  plant  reaching  a  height  of  about 
a  foot  or  15  inches.  The  mode  of  treatment  de- 
scribed in  Edwards'  "  Botanical  Register "  for 
1831,  seems  to  have  produced  a  strong  plant  2  ft. 
high.  It  flowered  in  the  open  borders.  "  The 
bulbs  were  taken  up  as  soon  as  the  leaves  withered, 
and  were  kept  in  a  dry  place  until  they  began  to 
start,  which  is  about  Christmas  ;  they  were  then 
potted  and  placed  in  the  greenhouse  whence,  they 


were  again  transferred  to  the  open  border  as  soon 
as  all  danger  from  spring  frosts  was  over."  Has 
anyone  succeeded  in  establishing  it  in  the  open 
border  ?  or  can  it  be  grown  vigorously  year  after 
year  in  pots  1  Hitherto  I  have  not  been  satisfied 
with  the  way  in  which  it  has  grown  with  us. — 
J.  D. 

Alstrcsmerias. — Kindly  allow  me  to  correct 
a  mistake  of  my  own  making  contained  in  notes 
on  these  flowers  (p.  50).  A  friend  having  called  in 
question  the  correctness  of  my  names  and  descrip- 
tions, I  referred  flowers  to  our  best  authorities 
and  found  myself  wrong.  Those  described  as 
varieties  of  A.  aurea  are  varieties  of  hiemantha, 
more  commonly  called  pulchella.  Of  those  de- 
scribed as  two  varieties  of  aurantiaca,  the  lighter 
coloiired,  a  strong  orange  with  pale  foliage,  is 
typical  aurea,  the  deeper  coloured  what  is  known 
in  gardens  as  aurantiaca. —  G.  J. 

5025. — Narciesi.— I  do  not  think  "G.  K.'s" 
trouble  about  Narcissi  arises  from  either  "  wire- 
worm  or  damp,"  but  from  spring  frosts,  which 
catch  the  blooms  just  before  they  emerge.  That 
is  my  experience,  and  I  have  found  it  to  be  par- 
ticularly so  with  the  common  double  white  Nar- 
cissus. It  may  interest  some  to  know  that  I  have 
now  in  bloom  the  delicate  little  Narcissus  elegans, 
perhaps  of  sufficient  rarity  (in  flower)  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  record. — A.  Eawson,  Windermere. 

Single  Dahlias. — During  these  last  few 
years  I  have  grown  a  large  quantity  of  these 
both  from  seed  and  cuttings,  but  I  have  always 
been  so  much  disappointed  with  the  result  that 
last  year  I  determined  not  to  grow  them  again. 
Still,  I  saved  many  of  last  year's  roots,  and  this 
year  planted  them  in  two  isolated  beds,  and  the 
blooms  are  simply  perfection,  every  flower  being 
nearly  three  times  larger  from  the  old  roots  than 
from  cuttings  or  seeds.  I  am  now  taking  cut- 
tings from  the  best  of  them  for  pot  roots  for 
planting  out  next  season.  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  most  unnatural  way  of  growing  Dahlias  to  peg 
them  down ;  such  treatment  ought  to  be  stopped 
at  once. — Eichakd  NisbeT,  Asirarhy  Park. 

Sidalceas  (C.  W.  D.)— If  the  two  pink- 
flowered  plants  sent  are  varieties  of  one  species, 
they  must  be  the  extreme  forms.  According  to 
the  "  Botany  of  California,''  vol.  i.,  S.  malva^flora 
(Gray)  is  a  very  variable  plant ;  S.  oregana  is  a 
stout  and  branching  northern  form,  and  probably 
there  exist  intermediate  forms  between  the  latter 
and  the  congested  spiked  malvseflora  of  gardens. 
S.  Candida  (Gray)  is  a  true  species,  but  not  Cali- 
fornian,  and  is  probably  the  white-flowered  plant 
you  send.  The  two  pink-flowered  plants  may  be 
of  the  same  species  in  a  strictly  botanical  sense, 
but  until  we  have  in  cultivation  the  intermediate 
connecting  links  it  will  be  wise,  we  think,  to  keep 
them  as  distinct  species,  viz.,  S.  malvajflora  (not 
malvasfolia,  as  sometimes  written),  the  close 
spiked  plant,  S.  oregana,  the  straggler,  and  S. 
Candida,  the  plant  with  white  flowers. — G. 

The  best  of  the  mossy  Saxifrages.— I 

have  many  of  these,  and  though  several  are  men- 
tioned (p.  47)  for  carpeting  and  edging,  there  are 
two  at  least  I  would  like  to  add  to  those  named. 
One  that  of  this  class,  as  regards  height,  might  be 
called  minima — S.  atro-purpurea,  never  more  than 
an  inch  or  so  high ;  and  the  other  maxima,  pro- 
bably the  tallest  of  the  mossy  Saxifrages, — S. 
Wallacei.  Mr.  Brockbank,  if  I  remem  ber  correctly, 
said  he  considered  the  latter  the  most  effective  of 
the  whole  family,  and  he  exhibited  it  in  his  win- 
ning stand  at  the  spring  show  at  Manchester.  The 
flowers  are  large,  white,  and  produced  in  great 
profusion,  but  with  me  very  liable  to  get  cut 
across  at  the  ground  line  by  a  burrowing  black 
slug.  The  former  is  a  real  beauty,  kindly  sent  me 
by  a  lady  in  Dublin  last  year.  The  flower  is  small 
but  bright  pink  ;  its  great  merit  is  the  little  per- 
manently bright  cushion  of  mossy,  I  might  say 
velvety,  green  the  year  round. — W.  J.  M.,  Clonmel. 
Mutisia  decurrens. — I  have  this  beautifully  in  bloom 
here  ;  also  Tropreolum  speciosum  on  south-west  and  north- 
west aspects.  The  Mutisia  has  always  done  well  "vWth  me. 
5Iy  phint  is  12  feet  iu  height,  and  has  seven  fully  expanded 
blooms  now  out.— B.  HOOKE,  EilUngdon 


The  laced  Polyanthus. — In  the  discussion 
on  hardy  florists'  flowers,  and  in  particular  as  re- 
gards the  laced  Polyanthuses,  "  Peregrine  "  (p.  ilO 
and  subsequently)  mentioned  several  well-known 
names  T?ho  were  to  be  "  our  florists  of  the  future," 
and  amongst  others  Mr.  Cannell.  Now,  Mr.  Cannell 
is  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  national 
societies  established  for  promoting  the  growth  of 
florists'  flowers,  and  I  would  further  refer  "  Pere- 
grine ''  to  The  Garden  of  last  week  (p.  49),  where 
it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Cannell  and  Mr.  Barlow  insist 
on  the  evenness  of  the  lacing  of  a  Polyanthus  to  the 
one-hundredth  part  of  an  inch.  Query,  if  Mr. 
Cannell  is  to  be  one  of  the  "  florists  of  the  future," 
who  are  the  "  rigid "  men  1  Is  there  any  good 
reason  why  florists  should  not  aim  at  a  certain 
standard  to  which  their  flowers  are  to  attain  ?  It 
is  the  laudable  ambition  of  florists  to  excel  in  the 
culture  of  certain  flowers,  and  to  be  the  raisers  of 
at  least  one  good  variety,  that  may,  peradventure, 
hand  down  their  names  to  posterity.  The  work  in 
which  the  florist  is  engaged  brings  him  real  plea- 
sure ;  for  my  own  part  I  have  travelled  all  the  way 
from  London  to  Eirkby  Malzeardand  back  to  have 
an  hour's  chat  with  Mr.  Horner  when  his  Auriculas 
have  been  in  bloom.  I  hope  before  "  Peregrine  " 
again  takes  up  this  subject  he  will  endeavour  to 
obtain  correct  information  in  reference  to  both 
florists  and  their  flowers.— J.  Douglas. 

So'wing  Ranunculus  seeds— Mr.  Joseph 
Tyso,  the  great  raiser  of  Ranunculi,  used  to  sow 
his  seeds  in  boxes  in  October  or  early  in  January. 
They  came  up  in  a  month,  and  the  young  seedlings 
were  protected  by  a  frame  in  frosty  weather. 
About  the  second  week  iu  May  the  boxes  were 
plunged  up  to  the  edge  in  the  open  ground,  where 
the  young  plants  got  the  morning  sun  only. 
About  the  middle  of  July  the  small  tubers  were 
ready  to  be  taken  up  ;  they  were  gradually  dried, 
and  then  stored  in  a  box  in  dry  sand  until  plant- 
ing out  time  in  February.  The  young  plants  will 
flower  profusely  the  following  June.  Auriculas, 
Pinks,  Carnations,  Pansies,  and  other  choice 
flowers  are  frequently  raised  from  seeds,  while 
but  little  attention  in  that  way  is  paid  to  the 
Ranunculus.  Few  flowers  are  easier  to  cultivate 
than  Ranunculuses  if  a  light,  rich  soil  is  provided 
for  them,  and  a  bed  of  double  kinds  is  extremely 
beautiful.  In  the  FloricnUural  Cahinet  for  1834 
Mr  Tyso  says :  "  A  bed  of  choice  Ranunculuses 
presents  one  of  the  most  attractive  objects  Nature 
in  her  gayest  mood  can  exhibit.  There  you  be- 
hold black,  purple,  and  violet  of  every  shade, 
mingled  with  others  as  white  as  snow.  'There  you 
see  crimson,  red,  and  rose  of  various  tints ;  orange, 
yellow,  and  straw  of  every  dye.  Many  are 
striped  as  distinctly  as  the  Carnation  ;  some  are 
red  and  white,  and  others  scarlet  and  gold.  Num- 
bers are  edged  like  the  Picotee,  having  white, 
buff,  oryellowgrounds;  others  are  shaded,  spotted, 
or  mottled  in  endless  variety.''  Choice  double 
Ranunculuses  can  be  obtained  from  the  trade  at 
from  5s.  to  10s.  per  100  roots.  They  increase 
three  and  fourfold  the  first  season.— J.  DOUGLAS, 
Great  Gearies,  Ilford. 

A  contrast. — In  one  of  the  suburbs  of 
Ipswich,  on  the  roadside,  may  be  noticed  about  a 
dozen  cottage  gardens,  each  being  say  3  yards 
square,  and  just  at  this  season  gay  with  such 
plants  as  Snapdragons,  Evening  Primroses,  Pop- 
pies, Canterbury  Bells,  Pansies,  Marigolds,  Sweet 
WiUiams,  Lilies,  Everlasting  Peas,  Rosemary,  and 
Roses.  The  old  Crimson  Clove  is  planted  along- 
side a  wire  netting  division  fence,  to  which  its 
blooms  are  tied  at  various  heights  ;  they  can  thus 
be  spread  out  and  each  bud  can  open  well,  which 
is  almost  an  impossibility  where  they  are  tied  to- 
gether in  clumps.  The  air  is  heavy  with  the  scent 
of  M'ignonette,  and  an  odour  which  can  come  from 
nothing  else  than  the  Honeysuckle.  Having  just 
come  from  the  north,  I  was  surprised  to  find  in 
bloom  so  early  Dahlias,  Hollyhocks,  Gladioli,  and 
a  perfect  hedge  of  Tropfeolum  aduncum,  over- 
shadowed by  masses  of  Glorre  de  Dijon  Rose. 
This  completes  one  side  of  the  picture.  Further 
on  we  come  to  the  residences  of  the  wealthier 
townspeople,  whose  garden  space  is  from  ten  to 
twenty  times  as  extensive  as  the  foregoing,  and 
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this  is  mostly  devoted  to  trim  gravelled  carriage 
drives — ways  probably  long  enough  to  hold  three 
or  four  carriages— closely  shaven  turf  centres ;  the 
sides  to  these  gardens  contain,  in  some  cases, 
clipped  Yew  trees  15  feet  or  20  feet  high,  with 
here  and  there  that  ugliest  of  all  trees,  if  there  be 
an  ugly  one,  the  Araucaria  imbricata.  The  Yew 
trees  are  of  the  true  Noah's-ark-toybox  pattern, 
and  give  to  the  houses  a  necropolis  or  private 
asylum  kind  of  appearance,  very  different  from 
the  cheerful  flower  gardens  just  described.  I  wish 
the  occupiers  of  such  dismal  ornamental  efforts 
could  be  persuaded  to  do  a  little  actual  gardening 
themselves,  or  if  they  dislike  the  labour,  have 
perennials  planted  which  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves year  after  year ;  they  would  not  then  be 
long  in  doubt  as  to  what  would  render  their  homes 
externally  beautiful  and  admired  by  everybody. — 
E.  A.  H.  G.,  Horsforth,  near  Leeds. 


THE  DUDDON  VALLEY. 

The  plant  beauty  on  our  hills  in  the  north  now 
is  of  a  high  order.  Happy  are  those  who  can  get 
a  chance  of  seeing  it.  The  cool  hill  gardens  are 
interesting,  and  the  wild  Eoses  on  the  mountains 
delightful.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a 
letter  from  a  friend  who  is  staying  among  the  hills 
in  the  north :  "  I  have  just  got  back  here  from  a 
few  days  exploring  up  the  Duddon  Valley.  There 
is  much  in  the  flower  way  that  you  would  enjoy 
here.  A  very  pretty  semi-double  pink  Eose  grows 
most  luxuriantly,  and  there  are  perfect  hedges  of 
it  near  some  of  the  cottages.  I  saw  a  fine  bush  of 
old  red  Damask  the  other  day  in  a  cottage  garden. 
Higher  up  the  valley  a  very  beautiful  wild  Eose 
grows  amongst  the  rocks.  I  think  it  is  Eosa  villosa ; 
the  leaves  are  downy  and  the  flower  quite  a  bright 
pink.  The  Honeysuckle  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
mountains  is  a  mass  of  blossom ;  it  often  grows 
out  of  the  rock,  not  climbing  over  anything  else, 
but  making  a  sturdy  little  bush  on  its  own  account. 
The  boggy  places  are  lovely  with  the  delicate 
little  pink  Pimpernel  and  the  Asphodel.  I  noticed 
a  bush  white  with  blossom  on  the  other  side  of 
the  stream  last  Saturday  (July  14),  and,  clamber- 
ing across,  found  that  it  was  a  little  Hawthorn  in 
full  flower  ;  all  the  other  bushes  near  it  had  quite 
large  haws  on  them  already  showing  signs  of  turning 
red.  Curious,  wasitnot?  There  are  three  Club  Mosses 
quite  common  on  the  mountain  sides ;  one  is  an 
upright  growing  one,  not  particularly  interesting, 
another  is  small  and  blue  green  m  colour,  and 
the  finest  sends  out  straggling  sprays  sometimes  a 
foot  long,  with  silvery  green  tips ;  it  is  now  covered 
with  fruit  standing  up  on  stems  2  inches  high  and 
is  quite  a  striking  looking  plant." 


EECENT  PLANT  POETEAITS. 

The  July  number  of  Revue  de  V HorticulUire  Beige 
gi  ves  a  portrait  of  a  fine  new  hybrid  Carnation, 

Madame  E.  Pynaert.— A  variety  of  great 
size  and  substance,  and  of  a  beautiful  shade  of 
deep  rosy  blush,  intermediate  between  that  of  the 
well-known  variety  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  and 
Elise  de  Bleichroder,  a  variety  sent  out  in  1881  by 
Messrs.  Linden,  of  Ghent. 

The  first  number  of  the  JRevue  HortUole  for 
July  figures 

BiLLBEHGIA   THYESOIDEA    PASTUOSA. — A   fine 

Bromeliad  with  a  brilliant  spike  of  orange- scarlet 
flowers,  with  purple  tips  and  conspicuous  invo- 
lucres of  shaded  crimson  enveloping  the  spathe. 

ECHINOSPEEMUM  MAEGINATUM  MACEANTHtJM 

(Eegel's  6a/rtenflora,  plate  1119). — A  tall  stem- 
med herbaceous  plant  bearing  spikes  of  small 
blue  flowers  with  pale  yellow  centres,  almost 
identical  with  those  of  Myosotis  dissitiflora. 

Pellionia  Daveauana  (Eegel's  Garten- 
flora,  plate  1120). — An  ornamental  variegated 
foliaged  trailer  well  adapted  for  growing  in  a  pot 
or  basket  suspended  from  the  roof  of  a  cool  stove 
or  warm  greenhouse ;  also  known  and  figured 
under  the  name  of  Begonia  Daveauana. 

LlATKis  PYCNOSTACHYA  {Revue  HorticoU  for 
July  16). — A  tall  growing  species  bearing  spikes  of 


rosy  purple  flowers  on  stems  of  from  6  feet  to  7 
feet  high,  which,  however,  tequire  more  sun-heat 
than  we  are  often  favoured  with  in  this  country 
in  autumn  to  allow  of  their  full  development,  and 
without  which  they  do  not  open  at  all.  Appended 
to  this  plate  is  a  list  of  no  fewer  than  thirty  varie- 
ties of  this  family,  nearly  all  of  them  indigenous 
to  the  prairies  of  North  America,  but  few  of  them 
as  yet  to  be  found  in  European  gardens.  This 
notice  is  from  the  pen  of  M.  E.  Andre,  the  well- 
known  botanical  traveller,  and  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Itevue.  "VV.  E.  G. 


BAEE  EAETH  IN  GAEDENS. 

"  W.  W-  H.'  (p.  595,  Vol.  XXin.)  gives  some  valu- 
able hints  as  to  how  bare  earth  may  be  covered 
in  the  flower  garden,  and  I  would  like  to  supple- 
ment them  by  remarking  that  the  same  idea  may 
be  equally  well  carried  out  in  the  indoor  garden. 
We  shall  only  be  taking  a  lesson  from  Nature  if 
we  proceed  to  carpet  the  soil  around  large  plants 
with  smaller  ones,  for  does  not  Nature  clothe  even 
the  boles  of  trees  with  Moss  and  Lichens  ?  In 
flower  gardening  it  is  quite  possible  to  plant  so 
thickly  that  weeds  have  no  chance  to  make  head- 
way. But  a  selection  of  plants  suitable  for  carpet- 
ing is  the  point  on  which  amateurs  often  fail,  and 
here  "  W.  W.  H."  comes  to  the  rescue,  for  he  tells 
them  from  actual  experience  what  plants  will 
produce  the  desired  dense  carpet,  and  yet  not  rob 
the  roots  of  those  of  more  stately  growth.  In  the 
indoor  garden  what  have  we  better  for  carpet- 
ing than  Selaginella  denticulata,  a  host  in 
itself,  the  very  ideal  of  a  carpeting  plant,  for  it 
is  light  and  elegant  in  growth,  flourishes  in  any 
position,  and  produces  that  verdant  beauty  that 
we  admire  on  well-kept  lawns  ?  Moreover,  it 
does  not  rob  the  soil  to  any  appreciable  extent, 
and  it  minimises  evaporation.  Arranging  conser- 
vatories in  the  natural  style  by  planting  out  the 
permanent  plants  or  specimens,  and  covering  the 
soil  with  Selaginella,  leaving  spaces  for  plunging 
flowering  plants,  according  to  the  season  of  the 
year,  is  not  a  new  idea,  nor  is  it  new  to  carpet 
pot  plants  with  this  lovely  Club  Moss,  for  market 
growers  frequently  show  beautiful  examples  of 
bulbs  carpeted  in  this  way.  It  is  only  by  means 
of  combinations  of  this  kind  that  we  can  obtain 
the  highest  efEects.  Let  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  that  are  at  all  liable  to  become  tall  and 
lanky,  and  show  the  objectionable  bare  earth  and 
pot,  be  carpeted  with  Selaginella,  and  if  the  expe- 
rience of  other  growers  is  the  same  as  mine  they 
will  soon  extend  the  practice.  James  Geoom. 
Gosport. 

NOTES  EEOM  BADEN-BADEN. 

During  June  the  weather  here  was  very  dry  and 
hot,  and  some  herbaceous  plants,  especially  Hima- 
layan plants,  suffered  from  want  of  rain  ;  taking 
all  in  all,  however,  vegetation  made  fair  progress, 
and  Californian  and  Cape  plants  enjoyed  the 
warmth  very  much.  Sandersonia  aurantiaca,  with 
its  dark  green  leaves  and  orange  bells,  is  very 
showy.  When  this  bulb  is  planted  in  the  open 
the  bells  assume  a  much  finer  colour  than  when 
kept  in  pots  in  the  greenhouse.  Littonia  Keiti, 
thus  provisionally  named  by  me,  is  one  of  my  in- 
troductions, and,  hortioulturally  at  least,  very  dis- 
tinct from  L.  modesta.  It  is  a  stronger  grower 
than  the  latter,  and  the  shoots  are  not  single,  but 
branched,  and  whilst  L.  modesta  in  strong  speci- 
mens has  only  three  or  four  flowers,  L.  Keiti 
shows  as  many  as  fifty  on  a  branched  shoot.  It  is 
as  easily  managed  as  a  Gladiolus.  Knautia  mag- 
nifica,  which  resembles  a  rose-flowered  Scabious, 
is  a  fine  and  desirable  plant.  So  also  is  Grindelia 
robusta,  an  interesting,  richly  flowered,  yellow 
composite  ;  its  buds  are  covered  with  a  thick 
milk-white  varnish,  which  entirely  disappears 
when  the  rays  unfold.  Euta  patavina  cannot  be 
too  much  praised  ;  it  has  been  for  weeks  in 
flower,  and  will  remain  so  until  frost  sets  in.  It 
only  grows  a  few  inches  in  height,  and  becomes 
covered  all  over  with  its  rich,  clieerful-looking 
yellow  blossoms.  Phlomis  cashmeriana  is  quite 
striking ;   its    big    heads    or    whorls  of  large 


rosy  purple  floviers  are  unusually  bright.  Del- 
phinium oardinale  is  finer  than  I  have  ever 
seen  it ;  it  appears  to  improve  in  habit  and 
colour,  the  scarlet  in  my  strain  being  fully 
equal  to  that  of  D.  nudicaule.  A  fine  plant  of 
Pelargonium  Endlicherianum  has  produced  about 
sixty  flower-heads,  and  is  a  conspicuous  plant  on 
my  small  rockwork.  Milla  biflora  is  now  begin- 
ning to  open  its  starry  flowers,  which  are  chastely 
white  and  deliciously  fragrant.  Eremurns  auran- 
tiaous,  now  over,  is  i^erhaps  the  most  elegant  and 
most  striking  of  its  family ;  the  colour  of  the 
flowers,  which  are  thickly  set  on  a  graceful  spike,  is 
a  deep  citron-yellow  ;  and  there  is  now  out  another 
species  from  Bokhara  which  has  the  same  grace- 
ful habit,  and  the  flowers  of  which  are  tinged  with 
Peach  blossom.  The  spikes  of  flowers  of  this 
species  are  more  than  2  feet  long,  and  the 
whole  flower-stem  is  not  more  than  4  feet ;  both 
these  Eremuruses  are  so  very  showy  that  they 
must  become  standard  plants  in  everj-  good  col- 
lection. Max  Leichtlin. 
Baden-Baden. 

NOTES  ON  ANNUALS. 

Notwithstanding  the  long  lists  of  annuals  to 
be  found  in  seedsmen's  catalogues,  one  seldom 
finds  well-grown  masses  of  them  in  gardens,  and 
it  is  only  when  one  sees  them  grown  for  seed  on  a 
large  scale  that  a  correct  estimate  of  their  beauty 
can  be  formed.  What  can  be  more  enlivening  in 
spring  than  the  splendid  colours  of  Nemophilas, 
Silenes,  and  similar  annuals,  or  what  more  gor- 
geous than  TropsBolums  or  Lupines  in  the  summer 
tide,  or,  again.  Asters,  Zinnias,  and  a  host  of 
other  beautiful  things  which  follow  later,  and  so 
carry  on  the  season  of  annual  bloom  till  the  very 
verge  of  winter  ?  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  cul- 
ture of  annuals  is  not  understood  ;  rather  must  it 
be  said  that  the  space  and  attention  accorded  to 
bedding  plants  has  elbowed  them  out  of  our 
flower  gardens.  If,  however,  a  judicious  selection 
of  the  best  and  brightest  were  made  and  well 
grown,  they  would  not  only  look  well,  but  a  great 
reduction  in  the  shape  of  labour  and  expense 
would  be  the  result,  especially  in  small  gardens, 
where  glass  accommodation  is  limited.  So  much 
has  been  written  upon  annuals  in  The  Gaeden, 
that  it  is  needless  to  reiterate  any  directions  as  to 
culture  here.  Our  wish  is  now  to  point  out  a  few 
of  the  best  noted  on  a  recent  visit  to  Messrs.  Carter's 
seed  farms  at  St.  Osyth  and  Dedham,  in  Essex, 
where  annuals  of  all  descriptions  are  grown  very 
extensively  for  seed,  and  where  one  can  see  the 
finest  efEects  produced  by  broad  masses  of  them. 
The  following  remarks  only  apply  to  some  of  the 
kinds  in  flower  at  the  time  of  our  visit. 

Eaely  summbe  annuals  were  for  the  most 
part  past  flowering,  but  the  enormous  stretches  of 
such  lovely  things  as  Nemophila  insignis  were  sufii- 
cient  to  show  how  fine  the  colour  effects  must 
have  been  a  few  weeks  ago.  Among  others  that 
were  past  their  best  were  the  Candytufts,  but  the 
new  Carmine,  one  of  the  best  and  brightest  of  all, 
was  still  gay  enough  to  show  what  a  beautiful 
variety  it  is.  There  were  many,  however,  that 
were  not  in  bloom,  and  would  not  be  for  a  few 
weeks,  such  as  the  China  Asters,  Helichrysums, 
Salpiglossis,  and  other  later  flowering  kinds. 

Lupines  (Lupinus). — Throughout  the  whole  of 
hardy  annuals  none  perhaps  are  so  generally 
grown  as  Lupines,  and  they  certainly  are  a  very 
beautiful  class,  particularly  the  Mexican  and 
Californian  species  with  the  hybrids  and  varieties 
that  have  sprung  from  them.  These  annual 
Lupines  are  a  very  puzzling  class  as  regards  their 
names  and  distinctive  characters.  There  are  up- 
wards of  a  dozen  sorts  grown  for  seed  here,  all  of 
which  are  beautiful,  but  as  many  do  not  differ 
materially  from  others,  we  singled  out  of  the 
best  a  few  that  would  answer  all  purposes. 
These  include  L.  nanus,  subcarnosus,  luteus,  and 
hybridus  and  its  varieties.  The  two  first  are  real 
gems  among  annuals,  both  being  very  dwarf  and 
spreading,  and  bearing  a  profusion  of  the  richest 
blue  flowers.  The  acres  of  them  here  were 
glorious  sheets  of  bloom,  as  fine  a  sight  as  it  is 
possible  to  see  among  flowers.    They  are  certainly 
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two  of  the  finest  annuals  grown,  and  the  smallest 
selection  should  not  omit  them.  L.  nanus  is 
under  1  foot  high,  and  is  from  California ;  and  L. 
subcarnosus  is  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  high,  and 
comes  from  Texas,  so  that  both  are  only  half 
hardy,  and  require  to  be  sown  in  heat  in  March  in 
order  to  grow  them  as  they  should  be.  The  Texan 
species  is  apt  to  die  off  in  heavy  soils,  but  thrives 
perfectly  on  light  warm  ones.  L.  hybridus  is 
one  the  best  of  all  the  taller  growing  kinds.  It 
reaches  3  feet  in  height,  and  bears  its  flowers  in 
long  dense  spikes,  and  varies  considerably  in 
colour.  There  are  three  named  varieties  of  it, 
viz.,  atro-coccineus,  rosy  red  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  spike,  white  in  the  upper ;  insignis,  dark  red- 
dish purple,  later  than  the  other  sorts  ;  and  nigres- 
cens,  purple  and  white.  These  hybrid  varieties 
are  hardier  than  the  preceding,  and  may  be  sown 
out  of  doors.  Another  pretty  species  just  now  in 
perfection  is  the  old  yellow  Lupine  (L. 
luteus),  the  only  annual  species  with 
yellow  ilowers;  hence  a  valuable  one. 
It  grows  from  1  foot  to  LV  feet  high,  and 
its  dense  spikes  of  bloom  are  bright 
yellow  and  deliciously  scented — an  ad- 
ditional charm.  It  is  a  South  European 
plant  and  quite  as  hardy  as  the  last. 
There  were  several  other  Lupines  in 
bloom,  but  these  were  the  best. 

Tom    Thumb   Nasturtiums  are  the 
glory  of  the  farms,  for  everywhere  they 
light  them  up  with  their  fiery  colours  ;  in- 
deed it   would  be   a   difficult   matter   to 
convey  by  the  pen  an  idea  of  the  gorgeous 
effects  produced  by  acres  of  these  splendid 
annuals.    They  are  grown  to  an  enormous 
extent,  and  every  year  they  seem  to  be- 
come   more    and   more   in    demand ;    it 
is  not  going  too   far  to  predict   that   in 
course  of  time  this  dwarf  race  of  Tropajo- 
lums  will  quite  supplant  the  scarlet  Pelar- 
gonium  in  the  garden  for  bedding  pur- 
poses,seeingthattheyarequite  as  effective 
and  quite  as  continuous  flowerers,  and  do 
not  give  half  the  trouble  and  no  expense 
in   preserving  them  under  glass  through. 
out   the  winter,  as   they   come  perfectly 
true  from  seeds.     There  are  upwards  of  a 
do  zen  varieties  grown  here,  and  some  of 
the  newest  are  simply  perfection  in  every 
respect ;  of  these  the  finest  are  Ruby  King, 
of  a  bright  carmine  crimson ;  Golden  King, 
a  fine  clear  yellow ;   King  of  Tom  Thumbs, 
vivid  scarlet ;  Spotted  King  of  Tom  Thumbs, 
yellow  blotched  with  crimson  ;  King  Theo- 
dore, one  of  the  darkest,  being  a  blackish 
crimson ;  and  Empress  of  India,  which  is  the 
latest  novelty,  and  a  splendid  sort  it  is. 
It  is  the  embodiment  of  a  first-rate  dwarf 
Nasturtium,  being  dwarf  and  compact  in 
growth,  very  floriferous,  and  of  an  intense, 
yet  brilliant,   crimson,    which   creates  a 
magnificent  effect  when  seen  en  masse,  as  here. 
It  seems  to  be  later  to  flower  than  the  rest,  for  while 
the  stretches  of  the  other  sorts  were  in  full  bloom. 
The  Empress  had  only  commenced  to  bloom  ;  hence 
its  great  value  for  bedding  purposes  in  gardens 
■which  require  to  be  at  their  gayest  during  August 
and    September.     These    sis  sorts  comprise  the 
cream  of  the  collection  of  the  dwarf  race,  though 
of  course  such  old-established  favourites  as  Crys- 
tal  Palace  Gem,  the   old    Scarlet    Beauty,  and 
cceruleum  roseum  cannot  be  ignored,  though  the 
novelties  surpass  them  in  many  respects.     In  the 
newer   sorts   there  is    a  conspicuous   dark-tinted 
foliage  running  through  all,  which  seems  to  point 
to  the  supposition  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  the 
Lobbianum  blood  among  them,  which  is  probably 
the  case.     There  is  one  other  that  deserves  men- 
tion, not  so  much  for   its  value  as  a  garden  plant 
as  for  its  scarcity.     It  is  the  old  T.  minus,  which 
was  introduced  about  the  same  time  as  T.  majus, 
but  has  not  been  favoured  by  that  attention   as 
regards  improvement  as  its  larger  relative.  It  is  a 
dwarf  plant,  with  flowers  about  half  the  size  of  those 
of  an  ordinary  T.  majas,  and  easily  distinguished 
by  the  veins  of  the  leaf  terminating  in  bristle-like 
points,  and  by  tlie  petals  being  also  tipped  with 
bristles.    The  colom-  is  orange  and  scarlet. 


Rocket  Laekspurs  (Delphinium  Ajacis). — It 
is  really  surprising  that  such  beauty  as  these 
plants  possess  should  be  so  seldom  met  with  in 
gardens;  but  if  anyone  could  see  the  waving 
acres  of  tall  spikes  as  here,  there  would  be  few 
who  would  not  be  captivated  by  them  and  feel  a 
desire  to  grow  them.  They  were  certainly  among 
the  finest  things  of  all  the  annuals,  and  so  dis- 
tinct from  the  rest  in  growth,  their  dense,  erect 
spikes  being  more  like  gigantic  Hyacinths  than 
anything  else.  These  annual  Larkspurs  fall  into 
two  distinct  classes — first,  the  varieties  of  D.  Aja- 
cis, or  the  Rocket  Larkspur,  and  the  Branching 
Larkspur,  or  the  varieties  of  D.  Consolida.  Of 
both  of  these  classes  there  are  numerous  sorts, 
differing  either  in  colour,  stature,  or  habit.  Of  the 
Rocket  Larkspurs  there  is  the  Stock-flowered 
strain,  which  grows  only  about  1  foot  high,  and 
produces  dense.  Hyacinth-like  spikes  of  pure  white 
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and  pink.  Then  there  is  a  taller  strain  called  The 
Emperor,  which  is  certainly  the  finest  of  all.  This 
strain  grows  from  li  feet  to  2  feet  high,  bears 
dense  spikes  of  various  colours,  including  deep 
blue  and  purple.  The  branching  varieties  are 
more  straggly  in  growth,  but  also  very  beautiful, 
and  are  of  various  colours.  The  Candelabrum 
strain  is  symmetrically  branched,  the  spikes  being 
much  the  same  as  those  of  the  Rocket  strain  and 
of  divers  colours.  Good-sized  masses  of  these 
beautiful  Larkspurs  produce  a  fine  effect  in  a  gar- 
den, and  are  really  no  more  trouble  in  cultivating 
than  the  tender  bedding-out  plants. 

PoppiKS  do  not  occupy  a  great  area,  probably 
because  each  plant  and  pod  yields  such  a  pro- 
digious quantity  of  seeds.  The  chief  sorts  grown 
for  seed  are  Papaver  umbrosum,  the  species  with 
deep  scarlet  flowers  like  the  common  cornfield 
Poppy,  but  with  a  large  black  centre  ;  the  varie- 
ties of  the  Opium  Poppy,  P.  somniferum,  and  the 
double  French  Poppies.  These  last  are  very 
beautiful,  the  flowers  being  so  diverse  in  colour 
and  possessing  such  a  lovely  satin-like  lustre. 
They  are  no  doubt  only  variations  from  our  in- 
digenous red  Poppy  (P.  Rhteas),  but,  singularly 
enough,  they  do  not  revsrt  to  the  original,  but  al- 
most invariably  produce  double  or  semi-double 


flowers  in  colours  varying  from  white  through 
pink  and  reds  to  intense  crimsons.  A  packet  of 
mixed  seeds  would  produce  all  these  colours. 
What  is  called  the  Dauebrog  Poppy  here  grows 
from  2  feet  to  3  feet  high,  and  has  large  cup- 
shaped  flowers  of  a  brilliant  red,  with  large 
blotches  of  white  taking  up  almost  half  of  each 
petal.  It  seems  to  be  a  variety  of  the  Opium 
Poppy. 

Abbonia  umbbllata. — There  was  an  interest 
and  prettiness  about  this  charming  Californian 
plant  beyond  all  the  others,  for  it  is  only  in  botanic 
gardens  that  it  is  seen,  and  then  only  in  tiny 
patches  ;  but  here  it  was  by  the  square  rod.  It  is 
a  trailing  plant  of  a  rather  succulent  nature,  and 
its  flowers  may  be  best  compared  with  those  of 
the  common  Verbena,  being  produced  in  dense 
umbels  of  a  pleasing  rosy  purple  with  light 
A  large  space  was  completely  carpeted 
with  this  pretty  plant,  which  seems  to 
thrive  admirably  here,  though  the  soil  is 
not  of  a  very  light  nature.  Though  treated 
as  an  annual,  it  is  really  a  perennial,  and 
may  be  treated  as  such  if  afforded  frame 
protection.  It  is  best  to  treat  it  as  a  half- 
hardy  annual ;  it  is  a  capital  plant  for 
the  rock  garden,  and  also  for  hanging  bas- 
kets in  greenhouses. 

Petunias  are  a  great  speciality,  and 
the  long,  broad  stretches  of  them  have  a 
singularly  pretty  effect,  on  account  of  the 
diversity  of  their  colours.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  two  species  P.  nyctaginiflora  and 
P.violacea  should  be  so  variable.  It  is  almost 
useless  to  single  out  particular  colours,  as 
it  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  describe 
them.  They  are  classed  here  as  different 
strains,  such  as  the  striped,  blotched, 
crimson,  green-edged,  fringed,  and  so  on. 
Of  course,  to  perpetuate  particular  colours 
the  plants  must  be  propagated  by  cuttings. 
The  plants  here  are  raised  from  seed  and 
planted  out  in  May,  and  this  is  far  better 
than  taking  the  trouble  to  propagate  by 
cuttings.  A  few  masses  of  these  fine 
strains  of  Petunias  are  very  desirable 
in  a  garden,  for  not  only  are  their 
colours  bright,  but  they  yield  a  sweet  per- 
fume akin  to  that  of  Tobacco  plants,  but 
sweeter. 

Sweet  Peas. — These  popular  favourites 
necessarily  claim  a  deal  of  attention,  but 
there  was  nothing  new  beyond  the  varie- 
ties  that  were  exhibited   at   South  Ken- 
sington a  short  time  since,   to  which  al- 
lusion was  made  at  page   15.     Only  those 
who  have  seen  Sweet  Peas  by  the  acre  can 
form  an  idea  of  the  splendid  masses  of 
colour    they   produce  and  the  delicious 
fragrance  they   exhale,  which  is   carried 
by  the  breeze  to  a  longdistance.  Of  greater 
interest  was  the  Tangier  Pea  (Lathyrus 
tingitanus),  which  has  large  bright  crimson  and 
rose-tinted  flowers,  but  scentless.     It  is  a  pretty 
plant,  and  well  worth  cultivating. 

GiLiA  TRICOLOR  is  decidedly  the  best  of  all  the 
half-dozen  in  flower,  and  it  really  is  a  pretty  plant, 
being  neat  in  habit  and  a  profuse  bloomer.  The 
flowers,  like  little  bells  nearly  an  inch  across,  are 
purplish  white,  but  are  much  deeper  and  richer  in 
the  variety  rubro-violacea,  and  white  in  the  variety 
alba.  It  grows  about  a  foot  high,  and  has  a  pretty 
effect  in  masses,  but  it  does  not  last  long  in  flower ; 
therefore  it  is  advisable  to  sow  it  in  succession,  so 
as  to  have  it  in  bloom  from  June  to  September. 
Some  of  the  other  Gilias,  such  as  achillejefolia  and 
capitata,  have  an  extremely  fine  effect  when  seen, 
as  here,  by  the  acre,  but  a  small  patch  in  a  garden 
is  not  suiBcient  to  show  the  plants  well. 

Lavatera  trimesteis.  —  This  and  Malope 
trifida  are  two  of  the  brightest  annuals  we  know 
in  the  Mallow  family.  The  first  grows  from  2 
feet  to  3  feet  high,  and  bears  large  Mallow-like 
blossoms  of  a  pale  rosy  purple  pencilled  with  a 
deeper  colour.  The  Malope  is  similar,  but  dwarfer 
and  the  best  variety  of  it  is  grandiflora,  which 
has  much  larger  flowers  than  the  type,  the  colour 
being  rich  rosy  crimson  with  darker  veins,  while 
in  the  variety  alba  the  flowers  are  white.     Both 
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Schizanthus  pinnatus  nanus. 


Leptosiphon  androsaceus 


Double  Marigold  Meteor  (Calendula  offidnaVs  var.). 


Linaria  reticulata. 


Purple  Sand  Verbena  (Ahronia  umbellaia). 
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Nyeterinia  selaginoides. 


Double  Clarkia  elegans. 


Jjavatera  trimeHris. 


Mesemhri/anthemum  tricolor. 
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are  hardy  annuals,  and  repay  good  culture,  as  they 
last  so  long  in  bloom  and  are  so  showy. 

Leptosiphons.  —  These  are  sweetly  pretty 
plants,  all  of  dwarf  growth,  and  mostly  form 
dense  tufts  profusely  furnished  with  bloom.  The 
gem  of  the  half  a  dozen  or  more  kinds  is  L.  roseus, 
one  of  the  prettiest  of  all  annuals.  The  flowers, 
about  the  size  of  a  sixpenny-piece,  are  produced 
in  dense  clusters,  and  are  of  a  soft  rose-pinlc 
colour — so  pleasing  when  seen  in  a  mass.  L'.  den- 
sifiorus  is  a  pretty  plant,  particularly  tlie  white 
variety  of  it ;  and  there  are  some  pretty  va- 
rieties of  L.  androsaceus,  which,  however,  do  not 
last  long  enough  in  bloom  to  be  of  much  service, 
except  for  pot  culture.  There  is  a  race  of  hybrid 
varieties,  said  to  be  pretty,  but  they  were  not  in 
bloom  at  St.  Osyth. 

Claekias  are  so  well  known,  and  such  uni- 
versal favourites,  that  it  is  only  needful  to  men- 
tion the  newest  varieties.  Of  C.  elegans  there  is 
a  pure  white  sort,  very  chaste  and  beautiful ;  also 
A  double  variety,  which  possesses  the  advantage  of 
remaining  longer  in  bloom  than  the  singles.  Of 
the  integripetala  type  the  finest  of  all  is  Mrs. 
Langtry,  a  great  beauty,  the  colour  being  a  pure 
white,  with  a  well-defined  centre  of  the  richest 
carmine-crimson.  It  is  of  dwarf  and  compact 
habit,  too,  very  desirable  in  Clarkias,  which 
are  apt  to  become  straggly.  A  selection  of  the 
other  sorts  should  include  limbata,  one  of  the  best 
oE  the  white-margined  petalled  class,  the  white 
integripetala,  and  the  double.  Tliere  are  two  or 
three  striking  novelties  in  embryo  among  the 
Clarkias. 

GoDETiAS. — A  great  improvement  has  been  ef- 
fected of  late  years  among  these  beautiful  plants, 
and  now  they  must  be  included  in  the  list  of  first- 
rate  annuals.  There  are  upwards  of  a  dozen  kinds 
grown  for  seed  here  but  attention  is  concentrated 
on  a  few  of  the  very  best,  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  lovely  AVhitneyi  race,  which  is  the  queen  of 
the  genus.  The  crimson  and  mauve  Lady  Albe- 
marle is  beautiful  enough,  but  this  has  been  sur- 
passed by  new  kinds,  such  as  Satin  Kose,  which 
so  fascinatecl  everyone  last  year  when  shown  at 
South  Kensington,  where  it  was  awarded  a  first- 
class  certificate.  G.  Dunnetti,  insignis,  Whitneyi, 
concolor,  and  flammea  are  lovely  varieties,  too, 
and  so  is  the  new  pure  white  Duchess  of  Albany, 
which  is  unquestionably  the  finest  white  there  is. 
It  is  largely  grown  here,  with  tlie  view  of  making 
a  selection  of  the  best  habited  plants,  which  must 
be  dwarf,  vigorous,  and  fioriferous.  The  plants 
vary  greatly  in  this  respect,  and  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  get  a  uniform  dwarf  strain. 

Nycteeinia  selaginoides.— The  two  culti- 
vated annual  species  belonging  to  this  genus  of 
the  Linaria  family  are  both  charming  little  plants 
possessing  a  beauty  peculiar  to  themselves.  They 
are  dwarf  and  form  dense  rounded  tufts  which  at 
this  season  are  thickly  studded  with  blossom.  In 
N.  selaginoides  they  are  pure  white  with  an  orange 
eye,  and  the  bifid  petals  give  the  flowers  a  fringed 
appearance.  The  blossoms  give  off  a  pleasant 
fragrance  by  night,  but  it  is  scarcely  perceptible 
by  day.  N.  capensis  is  the  other  species,  and,  like 
the  former,  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; 
therefore  they  are  only  half-hardy  and  require  to 
be  grown  on  a  sunny  border  in  light  sandy  loam. 

LiNAElA  EETICUlata  is  a  sweetly  pretty  plant, 
neat  in  growth  and  extremely  profuse  in  bloom. 
The  variety  named  aureo-purpurea  is  the  best  of 
all,  and  a  good  sized  bed  of  it  here  captivated 
everyone.  The  flowers  are  small  in  themselves, 
but  are  borne  numerously  in  dense  clusters,  their 
colour  being  a  reddish  brown  and  a  bright  orange, 
copiously  spotted.  It  is,  moreover,  one  of  the 
most  distinct  of  all  annuals,  for  there  is  none  that 
possesses  such  a  beautiful  combination  of  colours. 
Marigolds.— A  most  efl^ective  and  pretty  plant 
is  what  is  called  the  Meteor  Marigold,  a  variety 
of  Calendula  ofliciualis,  the  flowers  of  which  are 
very  large,  symmetrically  shaped,  and  perfectly 
double,  the  lemon-coloured  florets  being  distinctly 
edged  with  bright  orange.  It  is  not  so  straggly 
in  growth  as  tlie  common  pot  Marigold,  but  forms 
a  compact  tuft  which  just  now  is  a  complete  mass 
of  bloom.     Some  good  sized   beds  of  it  on  Mr. 


Dunnett's   lawn,  at   Dedham,  were    exceedingly 
pretty,  and  showed  well  how  suitable  this  hardy 
annual  is  for  massing.     The  African  and  French 
JIarigolds  (Tagetes)  were  scarcely  forward  enough 
to  judge  of  their  efiect,  but  they   will  be  very 
showy  presently,  and  will  continue  to  bloom  till 
cut  down  by  frost,  hence  their  great  value.     The 
new  compact  Gold  Striped  is  a   beautiful  variety 
among  the  dwarf  French  sorts,  and  of  the  popular 
little  Tagetes  pumila  is  one  called  Golden  King, 
a  great  improvement  on  the  ordinary  form.     The 
Great  Cape  Marigold   (Dimorphotheca  pluvialis) 
was   one  of   the   most   uncommon   and   prettiest 
plants  on  the  farms,  and,  moreover,  one    that 
ought   certainly  to   be    more    commonly    found 
in  gardens,   as   it   is  such   an   old   introduction. 
The  flowers  resemble  in   size    and  form    those 
of    the     pot     Marigold     (Calendula),     but     the 
florets  are  pure  white  within  and  stained  with 
purple  on  their  exterior  surfaces.     They  open  in 
full  sunshine,  but  close  at  night  and  in  dull  wea- 
ther, and  in  both  phases  have  a  pretty  appearance. 
Mesembetanthemum   tbicoloe.— On  sunny 
days  there  is   nothing   in   the  waj'  of  annuals  to 
surpass  in  brilliancy  this  little  plant,  which,  from 
its  dwarf,  compact,  tufted   habit,  is   so  peculiarly 
adapted   for  rockwork,   edgings,  and   such   like 
places,  always  remembering  that  it  must  be  placed 
perfectly  exposed,  and  where  it  can  get  as  much 
sun  as  possible,  for  it  is  a  great  sun  lover,  and  re- 
fuses to  thrive  if  shaded  from  it.    Here  it  is  grown 
on  a  large  scale,  but  the  crop  was  not  so  uniform 
as  the  other  annuals  on   account  of  its  being  a 
little  capricious  when  in  a  small  state.  It  requires 
a  light  loamy  soil  to  do  well,  and  a  well-drained 
border.     Besides  the  ordinary  type,  there  is  a  pure 
white  form  (album),  which  is  lovely. 

ESCHSCHOLTZIAS. — One  of  the  latest  and  most 
beautiful  additions  to  these  favourite  Californian 
annuals  is  one  called  Kose  Cardinal,  a  sport  from 
tlie  lovely  Mandarin,  which  has  flowers  as  large  as 
the  ordinary  E,  californica,  but  yellow  within,  and 
of  a  rich  reddish  orange  on  the  exterior.  Rose 
Cardinal  has  flowers  somewhat  smaller,  but  of  a 
soft,  clear,  rosy  tint,  as  delicate  in  tone  as  any 
flower  in  gardens,  and,  like  Mandarin,  the  petals 
are  overlaid  with  a  satiny  lustre  that  adds  so  much 
to  the  beauty  of  the  flower.  These  two  Esch- 
scholtzias  are  among  the  loveliest  of  all  flowers, 
and  the  sight  of  large  breadths  of  them  may  be 
better  imagined  than  described.  Besides  these, 
there  is  the  double-flowered  E.  crocea,  of  a 
bright  orange  colour ;  also  a  white  variety  of  it. 
The  old  original  E.  californica  is  still  a  beautiful 
plant,  but  all  must  pale  before  the  Rose  Cardinal 
and  Mandarin,  which  ought  to  be  seen  in  all  good 
gardens. 

CoEN  Flowebs  (Centaurea).— The  large  area 
taken  up  by  these  suffices  to  show  what  universal 
favourites  thej'  are,  and  their  popularity  has 
largely  increased  since  gardeners  have  taken  to 
grow  them  largely  in  pots  for  greenhouse  decora- 
tion and  for  cutting  in  autumn  and  winter.  The 
common  Corn  Cockle  (C.  Cyanus)  is  most  largely 
grown,  and  here  it  may  be  seen  in  every  variation 
of  colour,  from  the  rich  turquoise  blue  of  the  type 
through  pinks  and  purples  to  pure  white.  It  is 
justly  a  favourite  plant  for  cutting  from,  but  for 
all  that  the  plant  is  so  straggly  and  weedy  look- 
ing, particularly  for  pot  culture.  There  is  another 
species  grown  largely  here  which  ought  certainly 
to  supersede  the  common  Corn  Cockle,  particu- 
larly for  pot  culture,  this  is  C.  depressa,  which, 
as  its  name  implies,  is  of  dwarf  growth,  being 
only  about  a  foot  in  height,  and  altogether  a 
neater  growing  plant  than  C.  Cyanus,  and  the 
flowers  are  quite  as  large  and  of  precisely  the  same 
stamp,  and  of  a  rich  deep  blue.  The  leaves  are 
broader  and  of  a  silvery  hue,  and  may  be  easily 
recognised  from  the  common  sort.  Being  a 
dwarfer  and  neater  plant,  it  is  specially  suited  for 
small  gardens  as  well  as  for  pot  culture.  There  is 
a  rose  coloured  variety  of  it,  but  the  typical  blue 
is  the  best. 


medium-sized  frog  a  few  days  ago  with  six  good 
fat  larva;  of  the  daddy-longlegs  (of  which  we  have 
a  pest  in  these  parts),  and  this  after  an  earth- 
worm, which  he  was  literally  tucking  in  when 
found.  He  "  pouched  "  the  sixth  grub  as  smartly 
as  he  did  the  first,  "  and  still  he  sighed  for  more." 
For  gardeners  the  moral  of  this  little  story  is  ob- 
vious. A  robin  in  my  own  garden  feeds  himself 
and  family  largely  on  these  "  varmint."  Do 
animals  feeding  on  "  such  small  deer"  derive  plea- 
sure from  internal  wriggles  ? — Field. 
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Frog  and  grubs. — A  friend  of  mine  who 
loves  flowers,  gardening,  and  nature  generally,  and 
has  done  good  sersace  to  natural  history,  fed  a 


GESNERAS. 
The  species  of  Gesnera  generally  cultivated  are 
mostly  tuberous-rooted  plants,  but  others  are  also 
grown.  The  greater  portion  of  them  are  indi- 
genous to  Brazil  and  the  South  American  conti- 
nent, conEequently  they  require  a  considerable 
amount  of  warmth  in  order  to  grow  them  success- 
fully. Some,  like  G.  Cooperi,  bear  a  profusion  of 
intensely  vivid  scarlet  flowers,  which  remain  long 
in  perfection ;  others,  of  which  G.  zebrina  may  be 
taken  as  the  type,  in  addition  to  handsome  red 
and  yellow  flowers,  possess  exquisitely  beautiful 
leaves,  the  upper  surface  of  which  is  clothed  with 
reddish  hairs,  thus  giving  it  a  soft  velvet-like  ap- 
pearance. The  moderate  size  which  Gesneras  at- 
tain, and  their  naturally  free  growth,  render  them 
well  worth  a  place  amongst  the  most  easily  man- 
aged of  stove  plants. 

Tuberous  species. — These  may  be  propa- 
gated at  different  times  of  the  year,  according 
to  the  early  or  late  period  at  which  they  are 
started  into  growth.  The  most  satisfactory  method 
of  propagation  is  by  means  of  cuttings  made  from 
the  young  shoots,  which  spring  freely  from  the 
crown,  as  in  the  case  of  Gloxinias.  Supposing  the 
plants,  after  blooming  in  summer,  to  have  been 
gradually  dried  off,  they  should,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  be  placed  in  a  moist  stove,  with  a 
temperature  of  from  60°  to  65°  in  the  night,  and  a 
rise  of  10°  by  day,  giving  just  as  much  water  as 
will  slightly  moisten  the  soil ;  thus  treated,  they 
will  soon  commence  to  grow.  When  the  shoots 
have  attained  a  length  of  about  2  inches  they 
may  be  taken  off  immediately  under  the  first 
joint,  removing  the  leaves  therefrom  ;  put  them 
in  a  well-drained  pan  in  which  is  placed  a  little 
fine  sandy  soil,  filling  up  with  silver  sand.  Insert 
the  cuttings  sufficiently  far  apart  to  prevent 
crowding  ;  give  a  little  water,  and  cover  with  a 
bell-glass.  If  bottom  heat  can  be  supplied  they 
will  root  quicker,  but  if  the  night  temperature  can 
be  kept  up  to  70°  they  will  do  without  it.  As 
they  strike  readily,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks 
they  will  have  rooted  sufficiently  to  bear  moving 
into  small  pots,  which  must  be  well  drained  and 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  sifted  loam,  to  which  has 
been  added  one-fourth  of  sifted  leaf-mould,  and 
as  much  sand  as  will  give  porosity  to  the  whole  ; 
water  slightly,  and  again  partially  cover  for  a  few 
days  with  glasses,  or  put  them  in  a  propagating 
frame,  to  which  admit  air  gradually,  and,  as  soon 
as  they  give  evidence  of  making  growth,  by  de- 
grees inure  them  to  the  full  air  of  the  house.  In 
the  course  of  six  or  eight  weeks  they  will  have 
made  considerable  progress,  and  will  require  re- 
moval into  pots  i  inches  or  5  inches  in  diameter, 
using  soil  of  a  character  similar  to  that  employed 
for  the  first  potting,  only  in  a  rougher  and  more 
lumpy  condition.  Through  the  summer  subject 
them  to  an  ordinary  stove  temperature,  with 
sufficient  air  during  the  day.  Keep  them  near 
the  glass  where  they  will  receive  plenty  of  light, 
but  tkey  should  have  a  little  shade  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  during  bright  weather.  A  neat  stick  to 
each  will  be  necessarj'  to  support  the  shoot.  Stop- 
ping should  be  avoided,  as  the  object  this  first  sea- 
son is  to  encourage  all  the  leaf  growth  possible,  upon 
which  will  depend  the  size  and  strength  which  the 
tubers  will  attain.  From  their  natural  free  habit 
of  flowering,  the  strongest  plants  will  very  likely 
form  flower-spikes  towards  the  end  of  summer ; 
but  as  the  object  is,  as  has  just  been  stated,  to  get 
as  much  strength  as  possible  into  the  tubers,  I 
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should  recommend  the  bloom  being  pinched  out, 
as,  if  allowed  to  go  on,  it  will  considerably  restrict 
the  growth  of  the  plants.  All  through  the  season 
they  must  be  attentively  watered  at  the  roots  and 
syringed  overhead  in  the  afternoons  when  the 
house  is  closed.  Keep  the  soil  sufficiently  moist  so 
long  as  they  evince  a  disposition  to  grow,  after 
■which  cease  syringing,  give  less  shade,  but  do  not 
allow  the  soil  to  become  dry  so  long  as  the  leaves 
retain  full  vitality.  When  they  begin  to  show 
signs  of 

Going  to  eest,  gradually,  not  all  at  once,  with- 
hold water  until  the  tops  are  dead,  when  the  soil 
should  be  allowed  to  become  almost  quite  dry. 
The  pots  should  now  be  placed  on  a  shelf  or  in 
some  position  at  the  coolest  end  of  the  stove, 
where  they  will  be  secure  from  drip  from  the 
roof  or  water  running  from  other  plants.  I  men- 
tion this,  for  it  is  a  common  occurrence  to  see  tubers 
of  these  and  other  plants  when  at  rest  put  under 
stages  or  on  damp  floors  from  which  they  either 
absorb  moisture,  or  receive  that  which  drips  from 
above,  by  which  means  the  soil,  instead  of  being  all 
but  dry,  is  so  wet  that  it  either  causes  decay  or  pre- 
maturely starts  them  into  growth.  They  must  not, 
moreover,  be  subjected  to  too  low  a  temperature 
when  at  rest  or  the  tubers  will  rot.  From  50°  to 
55°  at  night  is  as  low  as  they  can  safely  be  kept. 
Early  in  the  ensuing  year  the  old  soil  should  be 
shaken  from  them,  and  they  should  be  shifted  into 
pots  proportionate  in  size  to  that  which  the  tubers 
have  attained.  Those  that  have  done  well  will 
bear  moving  at  once  into  pots  6  inches  or  7  inches 
in  diameter;  a  size  less  will  do  for  the  smaller 
roots.  Drain  and  fill  the  pots  with  soil  such  as 
that  recommended  for  the  preceding  year ;  the 
more  fibrous  material  it  contains  the  freer  will  the 
growth  of  the  plants  be.  Always  place  the  potting 
material  before  use  where  it  will  get  a  little  warm ; 
let  it  be  in  rather  a  dry  than  in  a  moist  state.  It 
often  happens  with  these  and  tubers  of  a  similar 
character,  that  they  are  suddenly  transferred  from 
the  dry  soil  in  which  they  have  been  at  rest  to  new 
soil  that  contains  too  much  moisture,  from  which 
they  absorb  so  much  as  to  cause  their  destruction. 
In 

Potting  allow  the  tops  cf  the  tubers  to  be 
just  above  the  surface  of  the  soil,  pressing  the 
latter  moderately  firm  ;  place  them  on  a  shelf  in 
a  house  or  pit  where  the  temperature  will  be  from 
60°  to  65°  during  the  night,  with  a  proportionate 
rise  in  the  day  time.  Give  water  enough  to  fairly 
moisten  the  soil  directly  the  tubers  begin  to  push. 
It  is  important  that  they  have  sufficient  light  as 
soon  as  shoot  growth  commences,  as  if  their  first 
efEorts  in  this  direction  are  made  in  a  dark  situa- 
tion the  shoots  quickly  become  drawn  up  weak, 
a  condition  that  no  subsequent  treatment  during 
the  season  can  rectify.  As  solar  heat  increases 
give  more  warmth  both  day  and  night.  The  time 
of  their  blooming  will  vary  with  the  more  or  less 
heat  to  which  they  are  subjected,  but  they  may 
be  expected  to  show  flower  in  April  or  May.  When 
the  bloom  spikes  appear  see  that  they  do  not 
receive  too  much  wet  through  syringing  in  the 
after-part  of  the  day,  as  wet  often  causes  the  in- 
dividual unexpanded  flowers  to  drop.  When  the 
flowers  begin  to  open  the  plants  may  be  placed  in 
a  somewhat  cooler  situation,  such  as  an  inter- 
mediate house  or  a  warm  conservatory  away  from 
draughts,  keeping  the  soil,  whilst  in  a  position  of 
this  kind  a  little  drier  than  hitherto,  but  on  no 
account  must  they  be  placed  where  too  cold,  or 
they  will  receive  a  check  that  will  endanger  their 
health  and  cause  the  blooms  to  fall  off  prema- 
turely. If  used  for  decorative  purposes  in  this 
way,  as  soon  as  the  flowering  is  over  they  should  at 
once  be  moved  back  to  the  stove  and  regularly 
supplied  with  water  until  they  exhibit  signs  of 
going  to  rest.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  not 
removed  during  the  time  of  flowering  from  the 
stove,  plants  that  are  started  early  in  the  year,  as 
these  were,  will  generally  push  up  a  successional 
crop  of  young  shoots,  much  in  the  way  that 
Gloxinias  do,  which  will  bloom  later  in  the  season. 
During  this  second  growth  weak  applications  of 
manure  water  will  materially  assist  them.  Through 
the  autumn  give  more  air  and  subject  them  to  a 


drier  atmosphere  until  the  tops  have  died  down  ; 
winter  as  before.  By  retarding  growth  until  late 
in  the  spring,  they  may  be  had  in  bloom  through 
the  autumn  if  required.  The  flowers  can  be  used 
for  cutting,  but  they  are  better  adapted  for  deco- 
rative purposes  on  the  plants.  If  carefully  man- 
aged through  the  winter  the  tubers  go  on  increas- 
ing in  size,  and  will  last  for  many  years.  This 
class  of  Gesneras  may  also  be  increased  by  division 
of  the  tubers. 

The  oenamental-leayed  kinds,  which  also 
produce  beautiful  flowers,  are  mostly  herbaceous, 
and  have  scaly  roots  not  unlike  those  of  the  nearly 
allied  genus  Achimenes.  They  will  strike  from 
cuttings  made  of  the  young  shoots,  either  consist- 
ing of  the  top  and  two  or  three  joints,  or  a  couple 
or  even  a  single  joint  from  the  lower  portion  of 
the  shoots,  when  not  too  hard  or  woody,  inserted 
in  silver  sand,  and  covered  with  a  propagating 
glass,  for  the  most  part;  they  are,  however,  usually 
increased  by  division  of  their  scale-like  roots, 
which  they  form  in  considerable  numbers.  These 
may  be  either  used  whole  or  cut  into  pieces,  ac- 
cording to  the  scarcity  of  the  kinds  or  the  quan- 
tity required  ;  but,  although  a  small  piece,  with 
care,  will  grow,  still,  as  might  be  naturally  sup- 
posed, the  larger  the  pieces  the  stronger  the  plants 
will  be.  For  ordinary  purposes,  the  roots  used 
whole  are  best.  As  this  very  beautiful  section  of 
Gesneras  is  the  most  useful  when  in  flower  through 
the  late  and  earliest  months  of  the  year,  it  is  not 
wise  to  start  them  too  soon  ;  if  started  in  April 
it  will  be  time  enough.  The  most  convenient 
practice  with  them  is  to  procure  some  good  sized 
propagating  pans,  drain,  and  two-thirds  fill  them 
with  sifted  soil  made  sufficiently  light  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  little  leaf -mould  and  sand.  Gently 
press  the  surface  smooth ;  on  this  lay  the  roots 
2  inches  apart  and  cover  with  half  an  inch  of 
similar  material.  At  once  place  them  in  a  night 
temperature  of  60°  or  65°,  keeping  the  soil  only 
slightly  moist  until  they  have  begun  to  grow.  _  As 
soon  as  the  young  shoots  have  pushed  up  an  inch 
above  the  surface  move  them  singly  into  from  3- 
inch  to  5-iuoh  pots,  according  to  the  strength  of 
the  roots,  potting  in  soil  a  little  coarser  than 
that  in  which  they  were  started.  With  this 
section  it  is  even  more  important  than  with 
the  first  mentioned  to  keep  them  near  the 
light,  as  the  general  appearance  of  the  plant 
is  quite  as  much  a  matter  of  consideration 
as  the  fiowers  they  ultimately  bear;  unless  all 
their  leaves  are  retained  in  a  fresh,  healthy  con- 
dition until  the  blooming  is  finished  half  their 
beauty  is  lost,  and  this  is  not  possible  if  the  leaf 
development  takes  place  under  insufficient  light. 
They  require  shade  when  the  sun  is  bright,  other- 
wise the  leaves  do  not  attain  their  wonted  lustre. 
Increase  the  temperature  as  the  days  lengthen, 
apply  water  to  the  roots  regularly,  and  syringe 
overhead  in  the  afternoons.  By  July  the  strongest 
plants  may  be  moved  into  7-inoh  or  8-inch  pots, 
the  weaker  ones  receiving  proportionately  less 
room ;  or  two  or  three  of  these  may  be  put  in  a 
pot  of  the  larger  size,  but  when  sufficiently  strong 
they  look  best  grown  singly.  They  will  need  a 
thin  stick  to  each  shoot  to  keep  them  in  an  erect 
position.  As  autumn  advances  cease  shading  and 
the  use  of  the  syringe,  gradually  decreasing 
the  heat,  but  this  should  not  be  reduced 
lower  than  that  in  which  they  were  first 
started.  Their  time  of  blooming  will  be  regu- 
lated in  a  great  measure  by  the  heat  in 
which  they  are  kept  through  the  winter;  m  an 
ordinary  stove  they  will  be  in  flower  during 
December,  January,  and  February ;  where  wanted 
later  it  is  well  to  start  a  few  bulbs  after  the  time 
advised  the  preceding  sprmg.  When  flowering  is 
over,  dry  them  off  and  store  them  where  they  will 
neither  be  too  cold  nor  so  warm  as  to  cause  them 
to  push  before  they  are  required.  If  room  is  an 
object,  the  roots  may  be  shaken  out  of  the  soil  and 
placed  in  paper  bags  in  a  little  dry  sand. 

Vaeieties. — Amongst  a  number  of  fine  kinds, 
the  following  are  especially  deserving  of  cultiva- 
tion :  Cooperi,  a  large  tuberous  Brazilian  species 
which,  when  in  strong  condition,  produces  a  num- 
ber of  flower-stems  that  bear  stout  spikes  of  rich 


scarlet  bloom ;  Donckelaari,  also  an  erect  habited 
Columbian  sort,  with  deep  crimson  flowers ; 
gloxiniasflora,  so  named  on  account  of  its  beau- 
tiful Gloxinia-shaped  flowers:  it  is  a  handsome, 
but  by  no  means  common  plant ;  cinnabarina, 
a  red-flowered,  stout-growing  Mexican  kind  that 
blooms  freely ;  Barlowi,  a  medium  habited  sort, 
with  stout  leaves  and  large  spikes  of  flowers  ; 
ignea,  a  garden  hybrid,  with  vivid  crimson  blooms 
that  are  very  handsome  ;  Leopoldi  lilacina,  a  very 
distinct  kind,  the  flowers  of  which  have  a  lilac 
shade  ;  a  desirable  sort ;  tubiflora,  a  South  Ameri- 
can species,  with  long  tube-shaped  scarlet  flowers ; 
magnifica,  one  of  the  finest,  flowers  deep  scarlet ; 
zebrina,  this  Brazilian  species  belongs  to  the  scaly- 
rooted  kinds  that  have  such  conspicuouslj'  hand- 
some leaves,  which,  independently  of  the  flowers, 
add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  plants  :  the  flowers 
are  produced  in  long  erect  panicles,  and  are  scar- 
let and  yellow  ;  exoniensis,  a  remarkably  hand- 
some sort,  the  leaves  of  which  are  beautifully 
coloured,  and  in  texture  as  lustrous  as  velvet ; 
albo-lutescens  grandiflora,  another  handsome  and 
distinct  kind,  with  delicate  creamy  white  flowers 
that  contrast  well  with  the  higher  shaded  sorts  ; 
fulgida  bicolor,  flowers  vermilion,  spotted  with 
white  beneath  ;  Infanta,  tube  light  rose,  yellow 
within,  tinged  with  blush  ;  dauw,  a  handsome 
variety,  flowers  white,  rose,  and  yellow. 

Insects.— The  continuous  syringing  needed 
when  the  plants  are  in  active  growth  is  generally 
sufiicient  to  keep  down  red  spider,  thrips,  and 
aphides,  but,  should  the  latter  appear,  fumigate. 
They  must  be  carefully  guarded  from  the  attacks 
of  mealy  bug,  for,  if  this  gain  a  footing  on  the 
fine-leaved  kinds,  the  sponging  and  brushing 
necessary  for  its  removal  almost  always  destroys 
the  beauty  of  the  plants.    _  T.  Baines. 


EUCHAPJSES  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

Of  all  plants  requiring  stove  treatment  that  have 
been  introduced  into  Europe  during  the  present 
century,  there  are  few,  if  any,  that  have  become 
more  general  favourites  than  Eucharis  amazonica, 
or  that  better  deserve  to  be  grown  by  all  who 
have  the  convenience  of  a  house  wherein  can  be 
maintained  an  amount  of  temperature  sufiicient 
to  grow  it.  When  this  plant  first  made  its  appear- 
ance in  this  country  the  extreme  purity  of  its 
lovely  white  flowers,  combined  with  their  ex- 
quisite fragrance  at  once  produced  an  impression 
in  its  favour,  even  though  imperfectly  grown — im- 
perfectly so  far,  that  the  small-pot  culture,  to  which 
it  was  then  thought  best  to  confine  the  plant,  was 
not  such  as  to  admit  of  that  full  development 
wliich  it  has  since  exemplified  under  more 
liberal  treatment.  The  restriction  of  its  roots 
to  promote  flowering  has  been  found  to  be 
altogether  unnecessary  and  to  seriously  prevent 
the  bulbs  from  increasing  as  they  would 
have  done  if  accommodated  with  plenty  of  space. 
In  this  it  differs  from  most  bulbous  plants,  the 
generality  of  which  do  not  succeed  well  under 
pot  culture  unless  their  roots  are  somewhat  con- 
fined. It  has  no  particular  season  of  flowering  ; 
with  suitable  treatment  the  same  plants  will 
bloom  two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  the  year 
by  subjecting  them  to  alternate  short  seasons  of 
growth  and  rest.  To  do  it  full  justice  it  should 
not  be  moved  when  in  bloom  to  a  conservatory  or 
other  house  cooler  than  that  in  which  it  has  been 
brought  into  flower.  Growth  should  immediately 
follow  the  production  of  bloom,  and  it  naturally 
receives  a  check  if  taken  from  a  warm  to  a  cold 
temperature.  It  is  a  remarkably  effective  plant  in 
the  stove,  its  ample  deep  green  leaves  setting  off 
to  the  best  advantage  the  numerous  umbels  of 
wax-like  flowers  that  rise  well  above  them.  It  is, 
however,  especially  for  the  production  of  cut 
flowers  for  filling  vases  and  for  bouquets  that  it 
is  most  valuable,  almost  rivalling  in  these  respects 
the  Camellia  itself.  In  addition  to  the  individual 
flowers  standing  well  when  cut  (which  their  peculiar 
texture  and  substance  insure)  each  umbel  opens 
its  blooms  consecutively,  so  that  when  desired 
almost  every  flower  can  be  used  as  required,  a  cir- 
cumstance that  has  made  the  plant   a  general 
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favourite  with  those  who  grow  flowers  for  market, 
or  who  have  to  provide  for  private  establishments 
where  a  continuous  supply  is  needed. 

Propagation  is  effected  by  separating  the 
bulbs,  which  increase  moderately  fast  when  well 
grown,  but,  like  most  other  evergreen  bulbous 
plants,  it  does  not  like  to  have  its  roots  much  dis- 
turbed. Interfering  with  them,  to  the  extent 
necessary  when  separating  them,  has  the  efEect  of 
retarding  growth  for  a  time ;  therefore  plants  of 
this  Eucharis  should  only  be  broken  up  when  they 
have  either  got  larger  than  is  requisite,  or  when  it 
is  desirable  to  increase  their  number.  The  time 
for  carrying  out  the  operation  should  also  be 
chosen  when  growth  is  complete;  it  should  not 
be  attempted  when  the  leaves  are  in  course  of  for- 
mation, or  when  they  are  not  fully  matured.  Let 
us  suppose  that  early  in  the  spring  a  large  plant 
exists  which  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  break  up, 
turn  it  out  of  the  pot,  and,  if  the  roots  are  very 
much  matted  and  the  soil  of  an  adhesive  charac- 
ter, it  will  be  difficult  to  separate  them  without 
breaking  ;  to  avoid  this  place  the  plant  in  a  tub 
large  enough  to  admit  the  ball,  half  fill  it  with 
tepid  water,  and  work  out  all  the  soil  with  the 
fingers,  which  will  leave  the  roots  so  that  they  can 
be  separated  with  little  breakage.  The  bulbs  may 
be  divided  with  a  knife  at  the  point  where  they 
adhere  to  each  other,  or  they  may  be  parted  by 
hand,  putting  them  singly,  or  two  or  three  together, 
in  pots  from  5  inches  to  7  inches  in  diameter. 
When  growing,  a  copious  supply  of  water  is  re- 
quired ;  consequently  the  pots  must  be  well 
drained.  This  Eucharis  will  thrive  in  good  turfy 
loam,  to  which  add  as  much  sand  as  will  keep  it 
porous.  Pot  firmly  without  injuring  the  roots,  and 
cover  the  bulbs  to  about  half  their  depth.  Do  not 
give  much  water  until  growth  has  commenced. 
Place  them  at  once  in  a  temperature  of  70°  ;  if 
they  can  be  plunged  in  a  bottom  heat  10°  higher, 
they  will  progress  all  the  quicker.  In  this  tem- 
perature they  will  grow  fast.  Shade  slightly 
during  the  hottest  part  of  tho  day  in  very 
bright  weather,  but  in  doing  so  do  not  darken 
the  plants  too  much,  or  they  will  grow  up  weakly. 
Let  them  have  a  moderate  amount  of  air  early  in 
the  day,  shutting  it  off  in  good  time  in  the  after- 
noon, and  syringing  overhead  at  the  same  time. 
They  will  bear  during  summer  as  much  heat  as  the 
generality  of  stove  plants.  It  will  not  be  advis- 
able the  first  summer  to  rest  the  smaller  bulbs 
for  flowering,  as  it  will  be  better  to  get  as  much 
growth  as  possible.  Early  in  August  shift  them 
into  pots  2  inches  larger  than  those  they  are 
in  ;  continue  to  give  them  a  liberal  amount  of 
heat  and  moisture,  both  at  the  roots  and  in  the  at- 
mosphere, until  autumn,  by  which  time  they  will 
have  made  considerable  progress. 

Drying  them  off.— At  this  time,  when  the 
leaves  are  fully  matured,  cease  shading,  and  gra- 
dually withhold  water  till  the  soil  gets  so  dry  as 
to  cause  the  leaves  to  flag  slightly,  but  not  so  as 
to  injure  them,  giving  a  little  before  this  occurs, 
just  to  freshen  them  up,  and  again  alternating  the 
treatment  by  drying  and  then  slightly  watering 
them.  Continue  this  treatment  for  a  month,  during 
which  time  they  can  be  kept  in  a  night  temperature 
of  5,5°,  with  a  few  degrees  more  warmth  during 
the  day,  when  they  may  be  well  watered  and 
placed  in  10°  more  heat ;  if  they  can  be  plunged 
in  10°  higher  than  this  it  will  be  still  better.  So 
managed  they  will  quickly  push  up  their  flower- 
stems,  and  they  should  be  encouraged  by  supply- 
ing them  with  plenty  of  water  at  the  roots  and  as 
much  heat  as  is  consistent  with  the  diminished 
light  of  the  season.  Thus  treated,  when  their 
blooming  is  over  they  will  grow  on  slowly  through 
the  winter,  and  after  their  full  development  they 
may  be  again  submitted  to  the  drying  and  resting 
process,  after  which  increase  the  temperature, 
give  water,  and  treat  them  in  every  way  as  before. 
This  alternate  growing,  resting,  and  flowering  can 
be  practised  two  or  three  times  in  the  year  with 
the  best  results  without  injuring  the  plants  in  the 
least.  Do  not  at  any  time  pinch  them  as  regards 
pot  room.  When  the  soil  is  well  filled  with  roots 
they  will  be  much  benefited  by  a  good  soaking 
with  manure  water  once  or  twice  a  week.     For 


general  purposes  moderate-sized  plants  in  12-inch 
or  1 3-inch  pots  will  be  found  the  most  convenient, 
but  where  it  is  desired  they  may  be  grown  on 
into  specimens  6  feet  across  by  simply  using 
pots  or  tubs  proportionate  in  size.  When  large 
they  make  fine  exhibition  plants,  their  general 
appearance  being  such  as  to  contrast  well  with 
their  associates. 

E.  Candida  differs  little  from  E.  amazonica,  ex- 
cept that  the  flowers  are  much  smaller  and  more 
elegant ;  the  foliage  is  also  distinct.  Jt  is  a  native 
of  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  and  a  most  de- 
sirable kind. 

E.  Sanderi  has  pure  white  flowers  in  the  way  of 
those  of  E.  amazonica,  2^  inches  to  3^  inches  in 
diameter;  it  will  be  an  "acceptable  addition  to 
stove  bulbous  plants.  It  comes  from  New  Grenada. 

Insects. — Most  of  the  pests  that  infest  stove 
plants  will  live  upon  Eucharises,  but  from  the 
nature  of  the  leaves,  they  are  much  easier  to  de- 
stroy than  on  many  plants.  If  thrips  or  green 
fly  make  their  appearance,  fumigation  will  gene- 
rally be  found  to  be  the  best  remedy,  but  from 
the  regular  use  of  the  syringe  these  and  red  spider 
are  not  often  troublesome.  Should  scale  or  mealy 
bug  gain  a  footing  they  must  be  diligently  sought 
for  and  removed  by  means  of  sponging,  using  a 
soft  brush  for  the  bases  of  the  leaf  stalks  where 
the  bugs  will  be  found  to  lodge,  for,  if  not  de- 
stroyed, they  will  increase  to  an  extent  that  will 
both  disfigure  the  plants  and  do  them  serious  in- 
jury by  the  constant  cleaning  process  which  their 
presence  makes  necessary.  T.  Baines. 


A  few  good  Fuchsias.— Few  summer 
flowering  plants  can  compare  with  Fuchsias  either 
for  elegance  of  habit  and  flower  or  for  long  con 
tinuance  of  the  period  during  which  they  may  be 
had  in  bloom.  1  find  it  best  to  have  a  good  quan- 
tity of  old  plants  for  early  flowering ;  young  plants 
struck  from  cuttings  late  in  the  autumn,  and  kept 
gently  growing  during  winter  in  a  temperature  of 
about  50°,  make  fine  flowering  specimens  by  mid- 
summer, and  by  the  time  these  get  exhausted  the 
spring-struck  cuttings  will  be  good  plants.  But 
Fuchsias  may  be  had  in  beautiful  bloom  two  or 
three  times  during  the  summer  by  giving  the 
plants  a  rest.  Pinch  off  all  seed-pods  and  flowers, 
and  set  them  out  of  doors  in  a  partially  shaded 
situation,  giving  them  a  top-dressing  of  rich 
manure,  and  they  will  quickl}'  start  into  growth, 
and  flower  as  freely  as  they  did  when  first  re- 
potted. As  to  sorts,  there  are  few  that  can  excel 
Mrs.  Marshall  among  old  varieties ;  Avalanche, 
Sunray,  A'^enus  de  Medici,  and  Madame  Cornelisson 
are  also  very  pretty.  But  for  size  of  individual 
blossoms  some  of  the  newer  kinds  are  certainly  a 
great  improvement  on  these.  There  are  many 
ways  of  training  Fuchsias,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  less 
of  artificial  training  they  get  the  better.  Provide 
just  stakes  enough  to  support  the  strongest  shoots, 
and  let  all  the  side  sprays  grow  and  flower,  droop- 
ing naturally. — J.  G. 

Trichinium  Manglesi. — This  is  generally 
regarded  in  the  light  of  a  difiicult  plant  with 
which  to  deal,  and  to  some  extent  it  is — that  is  to 
say,  rather  more  care  must  be  taken  with  it  than 
with  such  things  as  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  and 
Begonias  ;  but,  without  one  half  of  the  care  and 
trouble  bestowed  on  some  of  the  Orchids,  this 
Trichinium  will  flower  freely,  and  remain  in  full 
beauty  for  months.  Its  large  cotton-like  heads, 
with  bright  pink  blossoms  protruding  therefrom, 
are  so  unlike  the  blooms  of  the  general  run  of 
decorative  plants  as  at  once  to  attract  attention 
when  associated  with  them,  but  so  situated  it  is 
seldom  seen.  Regarding  its  culture,  it  must  not 
be  treated  in  the  way  that  is  too  often  the  case 
with  plants  that  flower  during  summer,  viz.,  placed 
almost  anywhere  in  winter  and  early  spring,  as  at 
that  time  it  is  in  full  growth,  and  the  future 
flowers  are  formed.  Different  soils  have  been  re- 
commended for  it,  but  the  best  results  in  my  case 
have  been  obtained  by  using  a  good  friable  loam, 
full  of  vegetable  fibre,  with  a  fair  proportion  of 
silver  sand.  It  should  be  potted  in  autumn  when 
flowering  is  over,  and  very  little  of  the  old  com- 
post should  be  allowed  to  remain  attached  to  the 


roots.  After  potting,  the  plants  should  be  kept 
in  a  cool  greenhouse  with  but  little  water,  till 
growth  becomes  active  in  spring,  when  more  water 
may  be  given,  but  at  no  time  should  they  be  over- 
watered.  If  it  is  desired  to  increase  the  stock, 
there  is  only  one  course  available,  and  that  is  by 
means  of  root  cuttings ;  but  in  this  way  large 
numbers  can  be  obtained  in  the  following  manner. 
When  potting,  remove  any  of  the  larger  roots  that 
can  be  spared  ;  cut  them  up  into  bits  about  an 
inch  long,  and  dibble  them  thickly  into  well- 
drained  pans,  filled  with  a  soil  consisting  of  a 
mixture  of  loam  and  sand,  about  three-parts  of  the 
former  to  one  of  the  latter.  This  done,  place  the 
cuttings  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  greenhouse, 
or  the  coolest  end  of  an  intermediate  house,  and 
give  no  more  water  than  is  absolutely  needful  to 
prevent  drying  up,  till  the  young  leaves  make 
their  appearance,  when  they  must  be  potted  oS, 
using  small  well-drained  pots  for  the  purpose.  Do 
not  throw  away  the  pans  when  the  first  are  potted 
off,  as  the  young  plants  are  generally  very  irre- 
gular in  making  their  appearance,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  come  up  for  a  long  time  if  not  over- 
watered.  In  putting  in  the  cuttings,  keep  the 
upper  portion  just  below  the  level  of  the  soil. — 
H.  P. 


Garden  Flora. 


PLATE  CCCXCIX. 
PAVONIA  WIOTII.* 
This  species,  or  P.  multiflora,  as  it  is  otherwise 
called,  and  P.  Makoyana  are  about  the  only 
two  plants  belonging  to  this  genus,  though  a 
large  and  varied  one,  that  possess  anything  like 
sufficient  attractiveness  for  horticultural  purposes. 
Most  of  the  Pavonias  closely  resemble  Malvas  and 
Abutilons  ;  and,  indeed,  the  two  species  just  men- 
tioned stand  out  so  distinctly  from  the  rest,  that 
it  is  just  possible  they  are  members  of  the  genus 
Goethea,  in  which,  indeed,  some  have  placed  them 
It  may  be  well,  however,  for  the  present  at  least, 
to  keep  to  the  name  l'avonia,by  which  these  plants 
are  known  in  gardens.  P.  Wiotii  is  a  Brazilian 
plant  introduced  about  six  years  ago  by  M.  Linden, 
and  again  shortly  afterwards  by  Messrs.  Makoy, 
of  Lifege,  after  whose  manager,  M.  Wiot,  it  was 
named.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  double  whorl  of 
bright  red,  linear,  erect  bracteoles  formed  by  the 
outer  calyx  or  involucel  being  split  up  into  about 
two  dozen  segments.  Inside  these  are  the  true 
calyx  and  corolla,  which  are  of  a  dull  purple 
colour,  and  covered  with  short  silky  hairs.  The 
stamens  are  united  in  a  column  surrounding  the 
pistil,  and  standing  about  an  inch  above  the  co- 
rolla, as  in  many  of  the  Hibiscuses  and  Malvas. 
It  is  a  free  bloomer,  flowers  being  produced  all 
through  the  summer,  and  they  remain  in  good 
condition  for  several  days.  Grown  in  a  stove  and 
treated  liberally  as  regards  soil  and  water,  plants 
only  a  foot  in  height  may  be  had  with  a  dozen  or 
more  blooms  open  or  opening  at  one  time.  The 
character  of  the  foliage  is  well  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying plate,  though  it  sometimes  grows  to 
a  length  of  10  inches.  This  character,  along  with 
the  distinctly  toothed  edges  of  the  leaves,  clearly 
distinguishes  this  Pavonia  from 

P.  Makoyana,  a  species  also  of  recent  intro- 
duction, and  named  in  honour  of  M.  Makoy,  of 
Li^ge,  from  whose  nursery  it  was  first  distributed 
It  is  an  erect-growing  plant  generally,  with  but 
one  stem,  which  is  clothed  with  leaves  of  a  leathery 
texture,  dark  green,  ovate,  and  slightly  toothed 
along  the  edges.  The  flowers,  which  are  somewhat 
similar  to  those  of  P.  multiflora,  but  much  darker, 
especially  in  the  colour  of  the  inner  calyx  and  co- 


*  Our  plate  was  prepared  fr<ym  a  plant  in  Mr.  Mailer's 
nursery,  Bxtrnt  Ash  Lane,  Lewisham,  in  January  last. 
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rolla,  which  are  almost  black,  are  borne  in  the 
axils  of  the  upper  leaves  during  the  summer 
months.  The  attractiveness  and  peculiarity  of  the 
outer  whorl  of  floral  organs  should  render  these 
plants  worthy  of  general  cultivation. 

GcETHEA  STniCTlFLORA,  already  mentioned  as 

a  near  ally  of  the  Pavonias  just  named,  is  a  stifE- 

growing  Hibiscus-like  plant,  with  thick,  leathery, 

dark  green  leaves  much  like  those  of  P.  multi- 

ilora.     Its  flowers,  which  are  almost  sessile  in  the 

axils  of   the  leaves,  are  blood-red,  tipped   with 

white,  and  veined  with  deep  purple.  In  form  they 

I        differ  from  those  of  the  Pavonias  in  having  the 

j        outer  whorl  or  calyx  of  five  segments  only,  instead 

i        of  being  split  up  into  a  number  of  long  narrow 

:        ones.     Beyond  this  there  appears  to  be  but  little 

difference  between  the  two  genera.    We  noticed 

the  other  day  plants  of  both  the  Goethea  and  Pa- 

vonia  in  flower  in  the  Palm  house  at  Kew.       B. 


SEASONABLE   WORK. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Sedtjms. — All  the  hardy  varieties  of  Sedums 
are  usually  classed  as  rockwork  plants,  a  purpose 
for  which  they  are  admirably  adapted,  and 
perhaps  so  treated  they  are  more  at  home  than 
when  used  in  any  other  way,  but  a  few  of  them 
are  so  well  suited  for  the  parterre,  and  their  use 
saves  so  much  time  and  space  that  would  other- 
wise be  required  in  the  propagation  and  wintering 
of  tender  plants,  that  we  have  come  to  regard 
certain  varieties  as  indispensable  in  summer  bed- 
ding arrangements.  The  dwarf  section  are  invalu- 
able as  edging  and  carpeting  plants ;  the  best 
kinds  are  S.  acre,  green ;  acre  elegans,  cream 
coloured ;  corsicum  and  glaucum,  bluish  grey ;  and 
Lydium,  deep  green.  The  best  of  the  tall  and 
trailing  growers  are  altissimum,  spectabile,  Sie- 
boldi  variegatum,  and  telephioides ;  these  varieties 
look  well  planted  in  lines  or  clumps,  aud  continue 
in  flower  a  long  time,  rain  or  wind  doing  but  little 
injury  to  the  flowers.  All  the  kinds  are  readily 
propagated  by  division,  early  spring  being  the 
best  time  for  splitting  up  the  plants. 

Haedy  plovp^ees. — Achilleas,  Columbines,  Del- 
phiniums, Potentillas,  Spirfeas,  and  Phloxes  are  a 
few  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  those  now  in 
bloom.  They  need  an  occasional  tie  to  support 
them,  and  require  to  have  the  bad  flowers  re- 
moved. Annuals  in  the  same  borders  also  need 
support,  and  to  be  thinned  out.  Sweet  Peas  will 
continue  flowering  the  whole  season  if  not  allowed 
to  seed,  and  a  good  way  of  securing  a  succession 
of  flowers  is  to  pinch  out  the  tops,  a  plan  which 
conduces  to  lateral  growth,  on  wliich  flowers  equal 
to  those  of  the  main  stem  are  produced.  Two  sow- 
ings of  Sweet  Peas— January  and  March — are  all 
that  we  ever  make,  and  yet  by  this  plan  we  always 
have  an  abundance  of  flowers  till  shai-p  frost  cuts 
them  down.  Scarlet  Runners  and  the  Canary 
Creepers  are  amenable  to  exactly  the  same  treat- 
ment, and  the  results  are  similar. 

SUB-TEOPICAI,  AND  OTHEE   BEDDING   PLANTS. 

— Quick  growing  kinds  of  sub-tropical  plants 
should  be  looked  over  every  week,  to  see  that 
they  are  properly  staked  and  tied.  Peg  down 
the  undergrowth  and  keep  the  beds  free  from 
weeds  ;  should  the  weather  be  dry,  they  will  re- 
quire abundance  of  water  to  keep  them  in  vi- 
gorous growth.  The  regular  removal  of  decayed 
and  seeding  flowers  will  also  greatly  tend  to  re- 
tention of  vigour.  The  common  kinds  of  bedding 
plants  also  require  frequent  looking  over  with  the 
view  of  removing  bad  flowers  and  foliage,  and  re- 
gulating their  growth  by  pegging  down  and  pinch- 
ing. Verbenas,  Petunias,  Calceolarias,  and  Pelar- 
goniums can  only  be  kept  in  presentable  condition, 
especially  during  showery  weather,  by  oft-re- 
peated picking  over.  Keep  the  lines  and  edgings 
of  foliage  beds  in  trim  condition  and  well  defined. 
Sedums  and  Saxifrages  only  need  a  little  manipu- 
lation with  the  fingers ;   other  plants  may  need 


clipping.  Echeverias  may  require  to  have  the 
flowers  removed,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to 
tricolor  Pelargoniums.  Alternantheras  have  done 
badly  with  us,  and  to  fill  out  the  space  Herniaria 
glabra  and  several  kinds  of  Sedums  are  now  being 
dibbled  in  between  the  plants,  labour  that  will  be 
well  repaid  both  as  regards  summer  and  winter 
effect. 

Geneeal  woek. — Weeds  on  walks  and  roads 
have  this  season  been  very  troublesome.  In  the 
case  of  some  gravels — those  that  do  not  bind  down 
hard — hoeing  may  be  had  recourse  to  ;  in  that  of 
hard  gravel  hand-weeding  only  should  be  prac- 
tised. For  Moss-grown  spots  under  trees,  &c.,  a 
winter  dressing  of  salt  is  desirable ;  it  kills  the 
Moss,  and  adds  brightness  to  the  gravel.  Now 
that  they  have  completed  their  growth  shrubs  and 
branches  of  trees  overhanging  walks  should  be 
trimmed  up.  Portugal  and  common  Laurels,  Yews, 
and  Rhododendrons  are  some  of  the  kinds  that 
now  need  cutting  back.  Shrubbery  weeding  and 
hoeing  constitute  another  important  item  of 
labour  at  this  season,  and  if,  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  time  cannot  be  spared  to  go  through  them 
thoroughly,  an  effort  should  at  all  events  be  made 
to  prevent  the  weeds  seeding  by  going  through 
them  with  a  rip-hook. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 


EuCHAEiS  AMAZONICA. — Where  there  is  any 
considerable  demand  for  cut  flowers  this  plant 
ought  to  be  grown  in  quantity.  By  growing  and 
resting  some  at  different  periods,  where  there  is 
sufficient  stock,  it  may  be  had  in  bloom  all  the 
year.  Examples  that  flowered  early,  and  since 
then  have  made  sufficient  growth,  ought  to  be 
put  to  rest,  and  should  have  no  water  until  the 
leaves  flag  slightly,  when  a  little  may  be  applied, 
but  not  so  much  as  to  induce  the  plants  to  begin 
growing  again.  Place  them  in  a  lower  tempera- 
ture for  five  or  six  weeks  and  give  no  more  water 
than  is  just  sufl[icient  to  prevent  the  leaves  from 
being  injured.  They  will  soon  bloom  again  when 
placed  in  heat. 

Anthueium  Scheezeeianum.— Any  large  spe- 
cimens of  this  brilliant  flowered  Aroid  in  want  of 
more  root  space  cannot  receive  it  at  a  better  time 
than  now.  Its  best  growth  is  made  in  the  winter ; 
consequently  if  potted  at  this  season  the  full 
benefit  of  the  new  soil  will  be  reaped.  There  is 
no  necessity  to  give  it  a  great  depth  of  material, 
as  it  is  a  surface  rooter,  but  plenty  of  drainage  is 
of  the  first  importance.  It  is  not  advisable  to 
allow  young  examples  that  it  is  desirable  to  grow 
on  without  delay  into  large  specimens  to  seed, 
their  growth  being  much  retarded  thereby.  Imme- 
diately the  flowers  commence  to  fade  they  ought 
to  be  removed,  unless  the  intention  is  to  raise 
young  stock  from  seeds.  Though  the  different 
forms  of  this  Anthurium  do  not  reproduce  them- 
selves true  from  seed,  still  it  is  not  well  to  raise 
seedlings  from  any  but  the  best  flowered  sorts. 
The  seeds  are  not  fully  matured  for  eight  or  nine 
months  from  the  time  when  the  flowers  first  open ; 
wash  them  out  of  the  pulpy  mass  that  encloses 
them  before  sowing.  They  succeed  best  in  very 
open  porous  material ;  fine  chopped  Sphagnum,  to 
which  has  been  added  sand  in  the  proportion  of 
one-fourth  its  bulk,  will  be  found  to  answer  well. 
Take  a  good  sized  ordinary  seed-pan,  half  fill  it 
with  drainage,  over  which  lay  as  much  of  the 
Sphagnum  and  sand  mixture  as  will  come  up  to 
the  level  of  the  rim  ;  press  this  firmly  down  and 
give  a  good  watering  to  settle  the  surface,  again 
pressing  it  quite  smooth  to  keep  the  seeds  from 
getting  washed  down  by  subsequent  waterings 
for  any  that  get  below  the  surface  do  not  come 
up  freely.  Scatter  them  on  the  material  and  put 
the  pan  in  a  house  that  is  kept  about  60°  by  night ; 
shade  from  direct  sunshine,  and  keep  them  damp. 
The  young  seedlings  will  begin  to  show  themselves 
in  a  few  weeks,  and  should  then  have  more  light, 
but  they  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  full  sun. 
They  ought  to  be  pricked  off,  when  large  enough 
to  handle,  into  pans  drained  similarly  to  those  in 
which  the  seeds  were  sown,  adding  to  the  Sphag- 
num and  sand  one-half  chopped  fibrous  peat.  Let 


them  be  kept  on  growing,  and  as  soon  as  large 
enough  put  them  singly  in  little  pots,  using  the 
same  sort  of  soil  as  that  last  described.  Particu- 
lar care  ought  to  be  taken  of  the  strongest  plants, 
for  it  will  be  found  that  those  which  take  the  lead 
will  continue  to  be  the  best  growers,  and  will  also 
bear  the  finest  flowers. 

HAED-WOO-DED  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS.— No  time 

should  now  be  lost  in  putting  outside  such  plants 
as  require  a  few  weeks'  exposure,  including  those 
that  fail  to  set  bloom  freely  if  kept  indoors  all 
the  year  round,  and  those  that  are  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  mildew.  Eriostemons,  Hedaromas, 
Correas,  Acacias,  Aphelexis,  Boronias,  Pimeleas, 
Pleromas,  Adenandras,  Leschenaultias,  Mirbelias, 
Tremandras,  Pultenseas,  &c.,  should  all  be  treated 
in  this  way.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  put  them  for  a 
few  days  where  they  will  not  be  under  the  full 
influence  of  the  sun,  particularly  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  ;  in  a  week's  time  they  may  be  placed  in 
the  full  sun,  taking  care  that  the  pots  on  the  side 
nearest  it  are  shaded  from  its  direct  rays.  If  this  is 
not  done  injury  will  result  to  the  roots  that  are 
in  contact  with  the  inner  surface.  The  ground  on 
which  the  plants  are  placed  ought  to  have  a  layer 
of  ashes  spread  over  it,  not  less  than  i  inches  thick, 
to  keep  out  worms.  If  we  have  very  bright  weather 
it  will  be  a  great  assistance  if  the  ashes  are 
damped  every  evening  and  the  plants  well 
syringed  in  the  afternoons,  being  careful  that  the 
water  gets  to  the  undersides  of  the  leaves  as  well 
as  the  upper.  So  far  the  season  has  not  been 
favourable  to  red  spider  ;  still  before  putting  the 
plants  out  each  ought  to  be  examined  to  see  if 
this  troublesome  insect  exists  on  them,  as  it 
spreads  very  fast  out-of-doors  when  the  weather 
is  bright  and  soon  does  a  great  deal  of  damage. 
Any  that  are  found  to  be  effected  ought  to  be  laid 
on  their  sides  and  syringed  with  weak  Gishurst 
Compound  (two  ounces  to  the  gallon  of  water  is 
quite  strong  enough  for  this  purpose,  but  the 
dressing  to  be  effectual  must  be  thorough)  ;  let  it 
remain  on  for  about  an  hour  and  then  wash  with 
clean  water.  All  plants  which  the  insect  has 
attacked  should,  so  long  as  there  is  enough 
warmth  for  it  to  live,  be  examined  regularly,  as  a 
fresh  lot  may  come  to  life,  and  before  they  are 
noticed  do  a  deal  of  injury  to  the  foliage.  Whilst 
the  plants  are  out  it  will  be  necessary  to  be  very 
careful  in  the  matter  of  watering,  examining  each 
at  least  once  a  day,  as  the  drying  influences  of 
sun  and  wind  are  greater  outdoors  than  under 
glass.  It  is  neither  necessary  nor  advisable  to 
submit  Dracophyllum  gracile,  Acrophyllum  veno- 
sum,  Phoenocoma  prolifera,  Statices,  Witsenia 
corymbosa,  Roella  ciliata,  and  Gompholobiums  to 
this  open-air  treatment,  more  particularly  the 
Acrophyllum,  as  its  leaves  are  not  able  to  bear 
being  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  Indeed,  it  suc- 
ceeds best  in  a  house  that  does  not  admit  so  much 
light  in  the  summer  time  as  most  things  want. 
The  roots  of  the  Gompholobium  and  Dracophyl- 
lum are  so  delicate,  that  they  are  better  not  trusted 
outside. 

Heaths. — The  varieties  that  bloom  in  the 
autumn,  such  as  TurnbuUi,  Jaoksoni,  retorta  major, 
Austiniana,  Marnockiana,  and  Irbyana,  are  ex- 
tremely useful.  If  there  is  a  desire  to  retard  them 
either  for  decorative  purposes  or  for  exhibition, 
this  may  be  done  by  placing  them  in  a  north 
house.  They  must,  however,  have  plenty  of  light. 
Where  there  is  no  house  of  this  description  some 
lights  can  be  temporarily  fixed  at  the  north  side 
of  a  wall  in  an  open  situation.  Retarding  can  be 
better  done  now  than  when  the  flowers  are  further 
advanced,  and  there  is  also  less  danger  of  injuring 
the  plants.  Spring-blooming  varieties  that  after 
flowering  have  made  their  growth  may,  if  wanted 
to  come  in  early  next  year,  say  in  March  or  April, 
be  set  out-of-doors  immediately,  but  if  not  re- 
quired until  May,  it  will  be  well  to  delay  their 
full  exposure  a  little  while,  as  the  sooner  they  are 
turned  out  the  sooner  they  will  flower. 

Rochba  falcata. — This  is  a  serviceable  plant 
in  autumn  ;  it  is  most  useful  when  grown  in 
6-inch  or  8-inch  pots.  Examples  wanted  to  be  in 
flower  next  year  will  be  benefited  by  being  ex- 
posed in  the  open  air  to  the  full  sun  for  a  few 
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weeks  ;  the  growth  bj'  this  means  gets  better 
matured  and  solidified  than  if  kept  altogether  in- 
doors. Those  now  pushing  up  their  flower-stems 
will  require  plenty  of  air  and  light  to  prevent 
their  being  drawn  up  weakly.  If  there  is  not  suifi- 
cient  stock,  leaf  cuttings  may  now  be  taken  oif 
and  put  in  sandy  soil  round  the  side  of  pots. 
They  will  form  roots  and  push  out  shoots,  but 
must  only  have  as  much  water  as  will  keep  the 
soil  from  getting  dust  dry,  or  they  will  rot  ;  the 
same  mishap  will  also  occur  if  they  are  kept  too 
close.  As  soon  as  they  have  begun  to  grow  fairly 
move  them  singly  into  small  pots,  using  sandy 
porous  soil,  and  giving  them  more  water. 

Ahdisia  ceenulata. — Plants  of  this  that  are 
swelling  their  berries  sliould  have  a  light  position 
and  sufficient  warmth  to  enable  them  to  grow 
freely  ;  they  will  also  need  syringing  to  keep  them 
clean.  If  the  pots  in  which  they  are  grown  are 
small  compared  with  the  size  of  the  plants,  it  will 
be  requisite  to  give  them  weak  liquid  manure 
every  ten  days  or  fortnight ;  by  so  doing  their 
leaves  will  jiossess  that  bright  dark  gieen  colour 
that  is  so  desirable.  However  well  berried  they 
may  be,  if  deficient  in  this  respect  they  lose  half 
their  interest, 

jEschynanthtjses. — Few  plants  are  more  effec- 
tive than  these  when  grown  in  baskets ;  where 
autumn-blooming  kinds,  of  which  /E.  grandiflorus 
may  be  named,  are  so  managed,  they  must  be 
well  attended  to  in  the  matter  of  water ;  if  this  is 
not  done  their  flowers  will  fall  off  without  open- 
ing. From  the  position  they  occupy  basket  plants 
are  more  likely  to  suffer  in  this  way  occasionally 
than  those  which  are  in  the  body  of  the  house. 

CLEEODENDBON  KJ3MPFEEI  AND  C.  FALLAX. 
. — These  are  of  more  use  for  decorative  purposes 
in  a  small  state  than  when  large.  There  is  no 
better  way  of  propagating  them  than  by  means  of 
seed.  Examples  that  bloomed  early  and  were 
allowed  to  mature  seeds  will  have  ripened  them 
by  this  time,  which  can  be  readily  seen,  as  they 
turn  quite  black,  and  fall  from  the  capsules  on  the 
slightest  touch.  Sow  immediately  in  small  pots, 
using  sandy  loam,  put  them  in  heat,  and  keep  a 
little  moist.  Treated  in  this  way  they  will  not  be 
long  before  they  vegetate ;  directly  that  takes 
place  let  them  have  a  position  close  to  the  glass 
to  keep  them  from  becoming  drawn.  During 
autumn  they  will  need  shifting  into  5-inch  pots  ; 
keep  them  growing  slowly  through  the  winter, 
and  they  will  form  good  blooming  plants  for  next 
summer,  i.o.,  if  they  receive  a  shift  into  9-inch  or 
10-inch  pots  about  February. 


FKUIT. 
Pines. — In  ordinary  seasons  Pines  in  all  stages 
about  this  time  commence  making  rapid  growth 
without  the  aid  of  much  fire  heat,  but  the  months 
of  June  and  July  having  been  unusually  cold 
and  sunless,  the  potting  of  the  different  sections 
has  been  delayed,  and  as  a  natural  consequence 
Queens  intended  for  early  starting  are  not  so 
well  advanced  as  one  could  wish,  but  much 
may  still  be  done  by  keeping  them  well  plunged 
in  a  bottom  heat  of  90°,  by  feeding  with  gentle 
stimulants  at  every  watering,  and  by  closing  in 
time  for  the  house  or  pit  to  run  up  to  90°,  with 
solar  heat  and  moisture.  If  nights  continue  cold, 
turn  on  fire  heat  to  catch  the  minimum  at  70°, 
damp  down  the  floors  and  fill  the  evaporating 
pans  with  liquid,  and  give  a  little  air  very  early 
on  bright  mornings  to  favour  the  escape  of  con- 
densed moisture  before  the  sun  catches  the  points 
of  the  leaves.  If  the  second  batch  of  plants  which 
generally  make  a  growth  before  they  start  in  the 
spring  ore  in  a  separate  compartment,  the  air 
temperature  may  range  a  few  degrees  lower,  as 
they  may  be  kept  growing  later  in  the  autumn, 
but  the  bottom  heat  must  be  kept  up  until  the 
pots  are  filled  with  roots,  and  the  general  system 
of  feeding  and  early  closing  may  be  precisely  the 
same  as  that  recommended  for  the  first  set  of 
plants.  Give  plenty  of  air  to  Pines  that  are  ripen- 
ing, and  remove  the  plants  bodily  to  a  cooler  and 
drier  house  if  the  fruit  is  wanted  to  keep  for  any 
length  of  time  after  it  is  fit  for  use.     Kothschilds, 


Cayennes,  and  Jamaicas  now  throwing  up  or 
going  out  of  flower  will  require  a  sharp  bottom 
heat  to  help  them  on,  and  plenty  of  stimulating 
liquid  and  guano  water  alternately  to  swell  the 
fruit.  Avoid  wetting  the  pips  when  they  are  in 
flower,  but  when  this  stage  is  over,  syringe  lightly 
overhead  and  well  into  the  axils  of  the  leaves  at 
closing  time,  and  economise  fuel  by  running  up  to 
00°  or  95°  for  a  short  time  with  solar  heat  alone. 
Avoid  the  too  common  practice  of  crowding  the 
plants  in  succession  pits.  Keep  them  near  the 
glass  to  insure  a  firm,  stocky  growth.  Give  diluted 
liquid  or  weak  guano  water  at  every  watering,  and 
close  about  four  p.m.  with  .sun  heat  and  plenty  of 
atmospheric  moisture.  Pot  up  suckers  as  they  are 
taken  off  fruiting  plants,  plunge  in  a  sharp  bottom 
heat  from  fermenting  materials  in  a  pit  or  frame, 
and  water  sparingly  until  they  begin  to  make 
roots. 

Haedy  feuits.— Stop  all  strong  growths  on 
Peaches  and  Nectarines,  and  keep  the  shoots 
neatly  trained  to  let  in  sun  and  air.  The  heavy 
rains  which  we  had  last  month  having  thoroughly 
soaked  the  borders,  the  trees  are  healthy,  vigorous, 
and  free  from  insects,  and  promise  to  ripen  up  a 
crop  of  fine  fruit ;  but,  owing  to  the  lateness  of 
the  season,  Walburton  Late  Admirable,  Barrington, 
and  other  late  kinds  will  need  timely  attention  to 
every  point  in  the  detailed  management  to  get  the 
fruit  forward  and  the  wood  perfectly  ripened  be- 
fore bad  weather  sets  in.  To  this  end  early  after- 
noon syringing  with  water  at  a  temperature  of  80° 
will  do  good  service,  and  an  occasional  surface 
watering  with  tepid  water  will  tell  upon  the  size 
and  quality  of  the  fruit.  Complete  the  thinning 
of  Pears  and  stop  all  la  teral  growths,  as  every  ray 
of  sun  and  light  will  be  needed  by  the  fruit,  and 
even  then  many  of  the  choice  kinds  will  be  found 
deficient  in  flavour.  Cut  away  the  old  canes  as 
soon  as  Raspberries  have  done  bearing,  and  thin 
out  all  the  weakest  shoots  of  the  current  year  to 
let  in  light  and  air.  Tie  up  those  left  to  prevent 
them  from  being  injured  by  the  wind,  and  keep 
the  beds  free  from  weeds.  Trim  off  all  damaged 
leaves,  also  the  runners  when  the  StrawbeiTy  crop 
is  over.  Mulch  with  rotten  manure  or  good  rich 
loam,  and  give  the  beds  a  thorough  soaking  with 
the  hose.  See  former  directions  with  regard  to  the 
formation  of  new  beds,  and  get  the  plants  in  with- 
out delay.  If  ground  intended  for  new  planta- 
tions is  still  occupied  by  other  crops,  turn  the 
newly  rooted  runners  out  of  the  pots  into  nursery 
beds  where  they  can  be  regularly  watered,  and 
defer  planting  until  spring.  At  the  present  time 
we  are  gathering  very  good  Eltons  from  plants 
treated  in  this  way,  and  although  growing  on  a 
north  border  the  fruit  is  superior  to  that  produced 
by  older  plants  which  have  made  too  much  foliage. 

Vines. — Early  houses  in  which  the  wood  is 
getting  ripe  may  now  have  free  ventilation  by 
night  and  by  day,  and  more  mulching  may  be 
spread  over  the  inside  borders  to  keep  the  roots 
moist  and  actively  working  in  the  surface  dress- 
ing. Syringe  well  every  evening  to  preserve  the 
foliage  as  long  as  possible,  and  while  gradually 
shortening  back  all  strong  laterals  to  strengthen 
and  plump  up  the  fruit-bearing  buds,  allow  weaker 
growths  to  have  full  play  until  the  main  leaves 
begin  to  ripen.  If  any  of  the  Grapes  have  not 
finished  well,  the  roots  should  be  lifted  and  relaid 
in  fresh  soil,  or  a  portion  of  the  old  compost  may 
be  taken  away  and  replaced  with  rich  loam  before 
this  month  is  out. .  The  mode  of  procedure  having 
so  often  been  described  in  these  columns,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  advise  dispatch  in  the  performance  of 
the  operation. 

Mid-season  houses.  —  With  every  prospect 
of  a  change  to  brighter  and  better  weather,  it 
may  be  well  to  remark  that  black  Grapes  now 
ripe  will  keep  best  where  the  foliage  is  dense,  but, 
lacking  this,  some  light  shading  may  be  thrown 
over  the  roof  until  the  fruit  is  cut.  On  the  other 
hand,  white  varieties  colour  and  keep  well,  and 
Muscats  lay  on  the  finest  amber  where  sun  heat 
and  light  can  play  freely  through  the  foliage  on 
and  around  the  bunches.  Should  our  hopes  of 
brighter  days  be  realised,  fire  heat  will  only  be 
needed  to  prevent  moisture  from  condensing  on 


the  berries,  and  to  admit  of  a  free  circulation  of 
dry,  warm  air  through  the  night.  Keep  the  foli- 
age clean  by  putting  in  a  syringeful  of  clean,  soft 
water  whenever  it  can  be  applied  without  damag- 
ing the  Grapes.  Damp  the  floors  well  on  fine 
daj'S  and  see  that  the  inside  roots  are  kept  in  a 
moist,  healthy  state  by  the  application  of  warm 
vf  ater  whenever  needful.  Muscats  and  late  Grapes 
now  colouring  will  stand  a  high  day  tempera- 
ture with  plenty  of  air  and  sufliicient  moisture 
to  keep  the  foliage  fresh  and  healthy.  If  the 
main  foliage  in  the  Muscat  house  is  clean  and 
good,  the  laterals  may  be  well  shortened  back  to 
let  sun  heat  and  light  into  the  wood  and  fruit ; 
but  Lady  Downes  and  other  black  kinds  will 
colour  best  under  a  thick  canopy  of  foliage,  pro- 
vided the  prim,ary  leaves  are  not  crowded  or  in- 
jured by  an  unreasonable  quantity  of  lateral 
growth.  When  colouring  becomes  general  another 
heavy  watering  with  warm  liquid  will  greatly 
benefit  the  Vines  bj-producing  conditions  unfavour- 
able to  spider,  while  its  stimulating  effects  will 
produce  a  depth  of  colour  and  bloom  which  the 
fruit  on  half-starved  Vines  never  attains. 

Pot  Vines  intended  for  forcing,  and  now  get- 
ting hard  and  brown,  may  receive  the  treatment 
recommended  for  early  houses  from  which  the  fruit 
has  been  cut.  Remove  the  laterals  from  the  base 
of  the  Vine  upwards  to  the  pruning  bud  ;  care- 
fully preserve  all  the  old  leaves  by  daily  syringing 
and  the  application  of  as  much  pure  water  as  will 
keep  the  roots  fresh,  and  avoid  the  too  common 
practice  of  turning  the  Vines  out-of-doors  to  be 
battered  by  rough  winds  and  prematurely  ripened 
by  checks  and  chills.  Spring-struck  Vines  intended 
for  cutting  back  or  planting  may  be  placed  out-of- 
doors  to  ripen  in  preference  to  keeping  them  too 
much  crowned  under  glass.  The  best  situation  is 
a  south  or  west  wall,  as  they  can  then  be  secured 
with  shreds  and  nails,  and  some  kind  of  non-con- 
ducting material  placed  about  the  pots  will  econo- 
mise watering  and  keep  the  roots  in  a  healthy 
state. 

Chekbies. — Let  early  forced  trees  have  full  ex- 
posure to  the  elements  by  the  removal  of  the  roof- 
lights  to  the  paint  room,  where  they  can  be  pro- 
perly overhauled  and  painted,  if  needful,  before 
they  are  again  wanted  to  ward  off  heavy  autumnal 
rains.  See  that  spider  is  kept  off  the  foliage  by 
occasional  washings  with  the  engine,  and  dip  the 
points  of  the  shoots  in  Tobacco  water  to  free  them 
from  black  fly.  Look  well  to  internal  borders,  and, 
while  guarding  against  forcing  a  second  growth 
by  giving  too  much  water,  see  that  the  roots  do 
not  suffer  from  drought.  If  the  lights  cannot  be 
taken  off,  ventilate  to  the  fullest  extent,  mulch 
inside  borders  to  keep  the  surface  roots  cool,  and 
give  a  moderate  watering  occasionally.  Attend  to 
pot  trees  now  in  the  open  air,  and  syringe  well 
after  bright  days.  Mulch  the  tops  of  the  pots 
with  rotten  manure  ;  cover  up  the  sides  with  Fern 
or  litter,  and  give  just  enough  water  to  keep  the 
roots  progressing  in  the  new  compost. 

Plums. — Remove  early  kinds  to  the  open  air 
as  the  fruit  is  gathered,  and  treat  as  Cherries 
always  bearing  in  mind  that  cleanliness  from  this 
time  until  the  leaves  fall  must  be  insisted  upon  if 
the  trees  are  to  start  fresh  and  free  from  insects 
in  the  spring.  Give  later  kinds  more  room  in  the 
house,  and  continue  the  syringing  with  pure  soft 
water  until  the  fruit  begins  to  change  for  ripening. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  an  easily  ex- 
cited tree  like  the  Plum  cannot  have  too  much  air 
at  this  season,  and  that  pots  now  full  of  hungry 
roots  cannot  have  too  much  water.  Late  kinds 
may  be  set  out-of-doors  for  a  time,  but  under  good 
management  this  is  not  necessary. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  sow  spring  Cabbages,  win- 
ter Lettuces— that  is.  Lettuces  for  cutting  through 
the  winter — and  Tripoli  Onions,  and  as  soon  as 
3'ou  see  the  young  seedlings  appear  protect  with 
netting,  or  the  wind  will  rain  the  crop.  To  make 
Cabbage  crops  pay  the  plants  should  have  plenty 
of  room,  and  when  planted  after  Onions  without 
any    digging    they    should    be    strong    and    of 
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one  size.  General  work  will  consist  in  hoeing, 
cultivating,  and  cleaning  among  all  growing 
crops.  Have  a  good  breadth  of  Parsley  for  the 
winter  supply.  Cut  all  herbs  that  are  in  flower, 
spreading  them  out  to  dry,  but  not  bunching  them 
green,  which  spoils  their  flavour.  I'lant  out  the 
latest  batch  of  Celery,  and  earth  up  the  early 
rows  now  growing  vigorously.  Begin  now  to  get 
the  manure  together  for  the  October  Mushrooms, 
water  it  with  manure  water,  and  sprinkle  with  it  a 
little  salt. 

Rose  Garden. 

PEGGrED-DOWN  KOSES. 

"  T.  B.  "  did  not  say  (p.  41)  a  word  too  much  in 
favour  of  pegged-down  Hoses.  I  feel  satisfied  that 
if  it  were  more  generally  known  how  well  Eoses 
succeed  under  this  treatment,  they  would  be  much 
more  frequently  met  with  pegged  down  than  they 
now  are.  If  it  had  nothing  else  to  recommend  it 
the  fact  that  when  so  grown  Eoses  are  nearly  frost- 
proof is  sufficient  evidence  of  its  value.  This  fact 
was  abundantly  established  last  spring  in  the  gar- 
dens here,  our  pegged-down  Eoses  being  the  only 
ones  which  withstood  the  severity  of  the  weather 
in  March  unharmed  ;  not  a  twig  of  them  was  hurt 
and  they  have  flowered  with  their  usual  freedom. 
That  this  should  be  so  will  not  surprise  anyone 
conversant  with  the  way  in  which  they  are  man- 
aged, because,  instead  of  the  branches  being  high 
up  and  exposed  to  the  frost,  they  are  pegged  down 
if  not  actually  on  the  soil  to  within  a  few  inches 
of  it ;  therefore,  to  a  great  extent  they  are  sheltered 
from  the  severest  cold.  It  may  be  difiicult  to  ex- 
plain the  action  of  frost  at  different  heights  from 
the  ground,  but  the  fact  remains  that  all  our  Eoses 
grown  as  dwarfs  and  in  the  hedges  suffered  more 
than  those  pegged  down  in  beds.  "  T.  B.  "  says 
nothing  respecting  the  culture  of  Eoses  so  grown. 
Let  me,  therefore,  supply  the  omission.  The  plants 
should  be  on  their  own  roots  ;  this,  I  may  say,  is 
absolutelj'  necessary  in  order  to  secure  success,  for 
Eoses  budded  on  the  Manetti  or  seedling  Brier 
are  so  liable  to  push  up  suckers,  that  in  my  opinion 
any  other  but  plants  upon  their  own  roots  are 
valueless  for  pegging  down. 

Striking  cuttings. —  No  better  time  can  be 
selected  for  striking  Eoses  that  have  made  their 
growth  in  the  open  than  the  present ;  if  the  cuttings 
can  have  the  advantage  of  a  hotbed  made  up  for  the 
purpose  they  will  root  quicker  than  without  it,  but 
a  specially  prepared  bed  is  not  an  absolute  necessity. 
I  have  struck  a  good  many  in  my  time  in  a  frame 
from  which  an  early  crop  of  Cucumbers  or  Melons 
has  been  taken,  and  I  hope  to  grow  a  good  many 
in  the  same  way  this  season.  I  will  have  some 
5-inch  pots  well  drained  and  filled  with  fine  sandy 
soil ;  about  half  a  dozen  cuttings  of  each  variety 
will  be  put  into  each  pot.  They  will  be  inserted 
firmly  in  the  soil  and  then  well  watered,  I  will 
make  the  cuttings  of  medium  sized  shoots,  i.e.,  if 
I  can  get  sufficient  of  them  that  have  not  flowered. 
I  prefer  them,  as  they  always  make  the  best  cut- 
tings, but  flowering  shoots  may  also  be  used  with 
safety.  The  soft  tops  and  hard  bottoms  of  very 
strong  shoots  should  be  rejected.  The  base  of  the 
cutting  should  be  made  at  a  joint  with  two  joints 
above  and  at  least  one  leaf.  When  once  the  shoot 
is  taken  from  the  plant  it  should  be  prepared  and 
inserted  without  delay ;  for,  if  allowed  to  lie 
about  and  get  half  withered,  the  chances  are 
that  many  of  the  cuttings  will  die.  The  pots 
should  be  plunged  in  the  frame  to  their  rims,  and 
when  all  is  finished  the  leaves  should  be  damped 
with  water  from^a  fine-rosed  pot.  They  should  then 
be  shut  up  close,  and  given  no  air  for  the  first  week, 
during  which  partial  darkness  is  also  desirable. 
To  secure  the  latter  the  frame  should  be  shaded 
with  a  thick  mat  from  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  and  during 
very  bright  sunny  days  two  mats  are  desirable. 
The  leaves  and  all  the  inside  of  the  frame  must  be 
damped  every  evening.  At  the  end  of  a  week  give 
a  very  little  air  at  the  back  of  the  frame  at  night, 
and  gradually  reduce  the  time  during  which  the 
shading  is  applied.  In  six  or  eight  weeks  they 
will  have  made  sufficient  roots  to  bear  full  expo- 


sure to  light ;  more  air  may  then  be  admitted,  and 
as  soon  as  they  have  made  new  growth  an  inch  or 
two  in  length  they  may  be  potted  singly  into 
4-inch  pots,  in  which  they  may  remain  until  the 
month  of  May,  when  they  may  be  planted  out 
where  they  are  intended  to  remain.     From 
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pegged  down,  I  am  satisfied  there  is  no  other  plan 
in  which  they  can  be  grown  so  long  in  vigorous 
condition  with  so  few  losses.  Our  beds  are  as 
vigorous  in  growth  now  as  they  have  been  at  any 
previous  time  ;  this  is  no  doubt  attributable  to  two 
causes — the  plants  are  on  their  own  roots,  and  the 
beds  were  well  prepared  before  they  were  planted, 
for  without  suitable  soil  they  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  thrive  for  many  years.  In  all  cases 
where  it  is  contemplated  to  make  beds  for  pegged- 
down  Eoses  a  thoroughly  substantial  soil  should  be 
secured.  Our  soil  is  not  altogether  unfavourable 
for  the  growth  of  Eoses,  but  when  making  the 
beds  I  took  off  the  surface  to  a  depth  of  9  inches 
and  laid  it  on  one  side.  I  then  wheeled  away  about 
the  same  depth  of  the  bottom  soil  and  replaced 
it  with  fresh  material  consisting  of  three  parts 
good  mellow  loam  and  one  part  well  rotted 
manure.  As  this  was  wheeled  in  the  surface  soil 
was  mixed  with  it,  which  gave  18  inches  deep  of 
good  substantial  material.  A  less  depth  than  this,  in 
my  opinion,  is  not  desirable.  Beds  intended  to  be 
planted  next  spring  should  be  prepared  in  dry 
weather  in  the  autumn  in  order  to  give  the  soil 
time  to  settle  down.  Early  in  May  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  time  to  plant  young  stock  raised  in  the 
way  just  described,  and  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  plants  are  well  hardened  before  they  are 
planted.  According  to  my  experience,  plants  eight 
or  nine  months  old  are  better  for  planting  out 
than  larger  ones ;  young  stock  of  this  size  will 
soon  take  hold  of  the  soil  and  make  good  growth 
the  same  season,  whereas  plants  a  year  or  two 
old  will  make  no  better  progress,  and  ultimately 
the  young  ones  will  outstrip  them  in  growth. 
We 

Prune  in  December  and  cut  out  as  much  of  the 
old  wood  as  can  be  spared,  leaving  the  young 
shoots  to  take  its  place.  Our  plants  stand  from 
2  feet  to  3  feet  apart,  and  since  the  second  sum- 
mer's growth  we  have  always  had  sufficient  young 
shoots  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  wood.  As  soon 
as  the  pruning  is  done  the  beds  are  cleared  of  all 
weeds  and  rubbish,  and  every  other  year  we  give 
them  a  good  dressing  of  old  hotbed  manure. 
It  is  spread  over  the  surface  2  inches  or  3  inches 
thick,  and  as  much  of  it  as  is  possible  without  in- 
juring the  roots  is  forked  in.  What  is  not  covered 
by  the  forking  in  is  covered  over  with  a  little  fresh 
soil.  We  peg  down  the  growth  at  any  convenient 
time  afterwards,  provided  it  is  done  before  new 
growth  commences,  but  after  the  experience  of 
the  weather  last  March,  which  injured  so  many  of 
our  dwarf -grown  plants,  I  shall  for  the  future  peg 
them  down  as  soon  as  the  beds  are  pruned  and 
cleaned  in  December.  Fortunately  for  us,  our 
plants  were  pegged  down  before  the  severe  weather 
set  in  last  March,  and  so  they  escaped.  As  to  pegs, 
we  find  wooden  ones  best.  They  are  out  out  of  Pea 
sticks  that  have  been  used  once  for  supporting 
Peas.  Iron  pegs  are  all  very  well  for  the  smallest 
shoots,  but  they  do  not  get  sufficient  hold  of  the 
soil  to  keep  down  the  strongest.  I  may  add  that,  as 
in  the  case  of  Eoses  grown  in  any  other  way,  those 
pegged  down  do  not  all  grow  as  vigorously  as  we 
might  wish  them  to  do  ;  some  varieties  grow  better 
than  others.  As  a  rule,  those  with  light-coloured 
flowers  grow  best.  Amongst  those  which  grow 
well  I  may  mention  Centifolia  rosea,  John  Hopper, 
Anna  Alexieff,  Madame  Nachury,  Madame  La- 
charme,  Jules  Margottin,  and  Exposition  de  Brie. 
Our  best  dark  Eoses  for  pegging  down  are  Charles 
Lefehvre,  General  Washington,  Dupuy  Jamain, 
Annie  Wood,  General  Jacqueminot,  and  Alfred 
Golomb.        J.  C.  C. 

Rose  William  A.  Elchardaon.— This  Rose  has 
been  over-praised.  The  peculiar  and  distinct  coloiu-  occurs 
only  in  certain  blooms.  The  flower  is  neither  large  nor  well 
formed.  Fifteen  out  of  twenty  flowers  are  miserable,  but 
the  colour  is  new  and  peculiai-.  It  is  not,  however,  so 
beautiful  as  that  of  Fortune's  Yellow.— W. 


Celestial  Rose. — I  have  had  six  good  plants 
of  this  Hose  for  years  past.  The  late  proprietor  of 
the  lovely  and  beautifully  kept  gardens  of  Dal- 
vey,  in  Jlorayshire,  Mr.  Norman  McLeod,  told  me 
he  got  it  from  France  about  forty  j'ears  ago,  and 
paid  £3  .3s.  for  a  small  rooted  plant  of  it.  It  had 
died  out  with  him,  and  I  gave  him  one  of  mine. 
In  bud  it  is  perfect,  and  when  fully  open  resembles 
a  pale  pink  Camellia.  I  have  most  of  the  old 
Eoses,  York  and  Lancaster,  and  the  old  white 
Provence,  or  Cabbage,  and  the  pink  Cabbage.  My 
Eoses  are  still  beautiful.  —  C.  A,  Clarke, 
Acliaindh,  Nairn. 

Roses    on    Arbor-vitses.  —  One   of   the 

prettiest,  certainly  one  of  the  most  striking,  com- 
binations seen  for  some  time  we  (Irish  Farmers' 
Gazette)  saw  this  last  week  at  a  villa  residence 
near  town.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  house 
and  j  ust  outside  the  carriage  ring  stand  two  fine 
old  specimens  (companion  plants)  of  the  American 
Arbor-vitae  (Thuja  occidentalis).  Near  one  of  the 
two  at  some  time  a  plant  of  the  old  cluster  Eose, 
Eosa  multiflora,  was  growing,  which,  inclining  to 
fraternise  with  its  American  cousin,  extended  a 
feeler  shoot,  which  was  favourably  welcomed  by 
the  friendly  conifer,  the  result  being  a  picture  of 
shrub  and  floral  beauty  in  combination.  When  at 
this  season  the  somewhat  sombre,  irregular,  and 
picturesquely  broken  surface  of  the  Thuja  is  gar- 
landed with  the  snowy  Eose  wreaths  which  burst 
out  here  and  there,  and  in  striking  contrast  of 
colour,  hang  from  or  drape  the  dark  spray  of  the 
friendly  tree,  it  forms  one  of  the  prettiest  and 
most  striking  combinations  imaginable — a  com- 
bination, too,  like  many  another  happy  one,  the 
result  of  accident  rather  than  design. 

Rose  Paquerette.— This  Eose  has  only 
been  brought  into  prominence  within  the  past 
year  or  two,  yet  it  is  rapidly  making  its  way  into 
popular  favour.  It  is  a  charming  little  bush,  re- 
sembling a  dwarf  miniature  form  of  Aimee  Vibert, 
and,  like  it,  bears  comparatively  large  clusters  of 
small  white  flowers,  but  unfortunately  almost, 
if  not  quite,  scentless.  A  very  useful  purpose  to 
which  this  Eose  can  be  put  is  to  grow  it  in  5-inch 
or  6-inch  pots,  and  employ  it  for  greenhouse  de- 
coration during  the  spring  and  early  summer 
months.  It  is  much  better  fitted  for  pots  than  for 
the  open  ground,  as,  being  dwarf,  the  flowers  get 
disfigured  by  heavy  rains.  It  can  be  readily  struck 
from  cuttings  taken  off  at  any  time  when  the 
young  shoots  are  in  a  half-ripened  condition  ;  in- 
sert them  in  pots  of  sandy  soil,  and  keep  them 
close  till  rooted ;  then  pot  them  off,  and,  when 
requisite,  shift  them  into  5-inch  pots.  If  cuttings 
are  taken  now  and  placed  in  a  gentle  heat,  they 
will  root  very  quickly,  and  can  be  potted  off  and 
established  in  small  pots  before  winter,  when  the 
protection  of  a  frame  must  be  accorded  them. 
When  growth  commences  in  spring  the  strongest 
may  be  potted  on,  and  will  form  little  flowering 
plants  the  same  summer  ;  but  the  first  season,  free 
growth  rather  than  flowers  should  be  encouraged, 
so  as  to  obtain  good  plants  for  the  following  year. 
Some  of  the  most  likely  may  then  be  introduced 
into  a  httle  heat  as  early  as  the  end  of  February, 
and,  by  starting  them  in  successive  batches,  a  dis- 
play of  flowers  may  be  kept  up  for  a  long  time. 
Good  loamy  soil,  with,  if  too  heavy,  a  little  leaf- 
mould  and  sand  added  to  it,  suits  this  Eose  well. 
— H.  P. 

Itinerant  plant  vendors.— I  am  glad  to 
see  this  subject  taken  up  by  some  of  your  corre- 
spondents, and  I  would  recommend  a  certain 
dishonest  dealer  in  Carnation  refuse  to  give  the 
county  of  Rutland  a  wide  berth  when  he  makes 
his  next  autumnal  tour  if  he  has  any  care  for  his 
personal  safety,  and  would  avoid  retributive 
castigation.  My  belief  is  that  the  plants  he 
bought,  and  which  were  each  of  them  labelled 
with  a  high-sounding  name,  were  the  rejected 
seedlings  of  one  or  more  of  the  great  Carnation 
raisers.  When  they  come  to  learn  what  dishonest 
tricks  they  have  unwittinglyencouraged,  it  is  hoped 
that,  instead  of  allowing  these  men  to  trade  with 
the  cast-off  plants,  they  will  have  them  destroyed, 
as  in  general  they  are  worthless,  and  not  even  to 
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be  compared  with  the  poorest  specimens  to  be 
met  with  in  the  cottager's  garden. — One  op  the 
Victims. 

Trees  and  Shrubs. 


FORESTRY  FOR  AUGUST. 

Nursery  department. — Finish  budding  orna- 
mental trees  and  shrubs  as  early  as  possible. 
AVhen  the  buds  have  "  taken,"  loosen  the  bandages 
a  little,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month,  they  may 
be  removed  altogether.  In  the  course  of  a  week 
or  two  prepare  and  insert  cuttings  of  Laurel,  com- 
mon, upright,  and  variegated  Yews,  Roses,  Box, 
Privet,  Podocarpus,  Prumnopitys,  Retinosporas, 
Cephalotaxus,  Chama^cyparis,  Arthotaxus,  Sec, 
choosing  for  the  purpose  a  piece  of  sharp,  sandy 
soil,  shaded  from  the  sun  and  with  a  northern  ex- 
posure. Clean  and  weed  seedlings  of  all  descrip- 
tions, and  remove  branches  and  other  material 
used  for  shading  the  seed  beds.  Keep  weeds 
everywhere  from  ripening  seeds. 

Shrubberies.  —  Evergreens  may  be  safely 
transplanted  by  the  end  of  the  month  ;  the  natu- 
ral warmth  of  the  soil  at  that  season  induces  the 
formation  of  new  roots.  Should  the  weather  be 
dry  a  good  watering  at  the  time  of  planting  will 
be  beneficial.  Prune  and  cut  back  all  straggling 
branches  in  order  to  keep  the  plants  in  proper 
shape  and  within  due  bounds.  In  planting  town 
villas  use  a  good  mixture  of  Rhododendrons,  as 
they  are  not  easily  destroyed  by  smoke,  and  afford 
great  variety  both  as  regards  flower  and  foliage. 
In  trenching  and  preparing  ground  for  Rhododen- 
dronsinthevicinity  of  new  buildings  be  careful  that 
no  lime  rubbish  gets  mixed  up  with  the  soil,  as  they 
never  thrive  if  their  roots  come  into  contact  with 
lime  or  chalk.  The  following  is  a  list  of  trees 
and  shrubs  well  adapted  for  town  planting,  viz., 
Hodgins'  Holly,  Aucuba  japonica,  Ghent  Azaleas  of 
different  sorts,  Berberises,  Cotoneasters,  Elder, 
Dogwood,  Guelder  Rose,  Ivies,  Laurustinuses, 
Lilacs,  flowering  Currants,  Roses,  Robinia  hispida 
complexa  (which  makes  a  fine  centre  plant  for  a 
group).  Birch,  Alder,  Laburnum,  Mountain  Ash, 
Laurels,  Periwinkle,  Privet,  Service  Tree,  Planes, 
Skimmias,  &c. ;  these  are  a  few  of  the  best  for 
planting  in  smoky  districts.  The  common  Thorn 
and  its  varieties  also  are  not  only  hardy,  but 
highly  ornamental,  and  deserve  a  place  in  every 
collection. 

Forest  department.— Continue  to  prune 
forest  trees  as  recommended  last  month  ;  in  well- 
managed  plantations  it  is  seldom  necessary  to 
amputate  large  branches,  but  as  that  must  some- 
times be  done  now  is  the  best  time  for  doing  so, 
especially  as  regards  Planes  and  Sycamores.  Drain 
and  fence  in  ground  for  new  plantations,  and  in 
the  formation  of  groups  for  shelter  in  deer  forests 
lay  oil  the  boundary  line  with  a  bold  curve  against 
the  blast  on  the  most  exposed  point.  Dig  pits  for 
hard  wood,  and  leave  the  soil  excavated  on  the 
surface  exposed  to  the  weather  till  planting  time. 
Where  notch  planting  is  intended,  and  in  places 
where  the  subsoil  consists  of  hard  moor  "  pan," 
the  places  where  the  trees  are  to  be  planted  should 
be  broken  up  with  a  pick,  which  will  give  the 
young  trees  a  good  start,  and  amply  repay  the 
trouble  and  expense  incurred.  Collect  seeds  of 
the  weeping  Birch  as  they  ripen,  and  sow  imme- 
diately, or  store  them  away  in  a  dry  place  till 
spring.  The  finest  trees  of  this  description  are  to 
be  found  along  the  chain  of  the  Grampian  Hills 
in  Scotland,  and  along  the  valley  of  the  Dee  from 
Aberdeen  to  Eraemar.  They  are  remarkably 
hardy,  and  quite  at  home  on  damp,  boggy  soil  at 
the  bottom  of  glens,  as  well  as  on  the  rocky  sum- 
mits of  mountains,  where  they  are  generally  asso- 
ciated with  the  Aspen  Poplar  (P.  tremula).  Both 
of  these  trees  reproduce  themselves  naturally 
from  seed,  and  are  not  surpassed  for  scenic  effect 
by  any  others  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  Col- 
lect seeds  of  the  new  and  rare  Conifera3  as  they 
ripen,  and  store  them  up  till  spring.  Clean  and 
cut  hedges,  and  take  advantage  of  dry  weather  to 
scour  and  clean  canals  and  water  ditches.  Examine 
fences  of  every  description,  in  order  to  see  that 


they  are  in  proper  repair.  Clean  road  walks  and 
shooting  drives,  in  order  that  everything  may  be 
ready  for  the  "  twelfth."  J.  B.  Webster. 


THE  YELLOW  WOOD. 

This  handsome  little  tree,  perfectly  hardy  in  this 
country,  is  not  so  frequently  grown  as  its  merits 
certainly  deserve.  It  has  smooth  bark,  smooth 
pinnate  leaves,  in  young  vigorous  specimens, 
measuring  from  1  foot  to  lA  feet  in  length,  but  in 
old  ones  about  half  that  size,  witli  from  five  to 
eleven  roundish  or  oval  shortly  stalked  leaflets  of 
a  bright  green  colour.  The  leaf-stalks  are  hollow 
at  the  base,  and  enclose  the  leaf-buds  of  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  just  as  is  the  case  in  the  Plane  (I'la- 
tanus)  and  some  other  trees.  The  large  pendulous 
panicled  racemes  of  showy  white  fragrant  flowers, 
somewhat  larger  than  those  of  tlie  Locust  Tree 
(Robinia  Pseudacacia),  droop  from  the  ends  of  the 
branches.  Old  trees  at  Kew  flower  frequently,  and 
pods,  which  Loudon  states  in  "  Encyclopajdia  of 
Trees  and  Shrubs  "are  never  produced  in  England, 


ing  information  respecting  the  Yellow  Wood  :  It 
is  found  from  Central  Kentucky,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Kentucky  River  south,  to  Middle  and  Eastern 
Tennessee.  The  wood  is  of  a  clear  yellow  colour, 
is  said  to  split  with  difficulty,  and  to  make  valu- 
able fuel.  It  is  a  small  or  medium-sized  tree ; 
found  principally  along  streams  or  on  rich 
hillsides ;  rare,  and  in  danger  of  extermination 
for  fuel. 

Statistics  from  Lovdon's  "Arboretum.'' — In  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  the  highest  plants  are 
at  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  villa  at  Chiswick ; 
but,  as  they  are  crowded  among  other  shrubs, 
they  are  not  handsome ;  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic 
Garden  there  is  a  tree  20  feet  high,  which  flowers 
annually ;  in  the  London  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden  there  is  one,  ten  years  planted,  which  in 
1834  was  13  feet  high.  In  Surrey,  at  Claremont, 
there  is  one  20  feet  high.  In  Sussex,  at  West  Dean, 
one,  nine  years  planted,  is  18  feet  high.  In  Berk- 
shire, at  White  Knights,  one,  twenty-five  years 
planted,  is  23  feet  high;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk 
is  5  inches  and  of  the  head  20  feet.     In  Essex,  at 


Flowers  and  foliage  oj  the  Yelloic  Wood  {Cladrastis  timtoria). 


are  now  and  then  ripened.  Two  of  the  largest  speci- 
mens in  the  Kew  arboretum  measure  respectively  as 
follows :  Circumference  of  trunks  near  ground, 
3  feet  10  inches  and  4  feet ;  diameter  of  heads, 
27  feet  and  29  feet ;  height  of  each,  28  feet. 

On  account  of  its  graceful  habit,  the  beauty  of 
its  bright  green  foliage  in  spring  and  summer,  the 
showy  flowers  and  the  brightness  of  the  rich  yel- 
low autumnal  tint  assumed  by  the  decaying  leaves, 
the  Yellow  Wood  is  eminently  a  fit  subject  to  be 
generally  planted  for  effect  in  parks  and  pleasure 
grounds.  In  its  native  country  it  flowers  in  May 
and  June,  but  in  Britain  a  month  or  more  later. 

The  name  Cladrastis,  according  to  its  author, 
Safinesque,  means  "  brittle  branches."  For  a  long 
time  after  its  separation  from  the  genus  to  which 
it  was  first  referred  (Virgilia),  C.  tinctoria  was  the 
only  known  species ;  but  some  years  ago,  long  after 
the  publication  of  Loudon's  "  Arboretum,"  the  Rus- 
sian botanists  discovered  a  second,  C.  amurensis, 
in  Amurland. 

_  C.  tinctoria  seems  but  little  subject  to  varia- 
tion ;  no  varieties  are  mentioned  in  any  of  the 
numerous  tree  catalogues  and  books  I  have 
looked  through,  with  the  single  exception  of  M. 
LavalliSe's  "  Arboretum  Segrezianum,"  where  the 
name  "  gracilis  "  is  given  to  a  form  I  have  not 
seen. 

In  his  "  Catalogue  of  the  Forest  Trees  of  North 
America,"  Professor  C.  S.  Sargent  gives  the  follow- 


Hylands,  ten  years  planted  and  17  feet  high.  In 
Ireland,  near  Dublin,  in  the  CuUenswood  Nursery, 
seventeen  years  planted  and  25  feet  high. 

Cladrastis  tinctoria,  Kaf.  "  Flora  of  Kentucky,"  1824 ; 
"New  Sylva,"  3,  83.  Torrey  &  Gray,  "  Flora  of  North 
America,"  1,  390.  Gray,  "Manual  of  Botany,"  143.  Cladrastis 
lutea,  Koch,  "  Dendrologie,"  theil.  i.,  p.  6.  Hemsley, 
"Handbook  of  Hardy  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c.,"  p.  136.  Vir- 
gilia lutea,  Michx.  f.,  "  Arbres  Forestiers  de  rAm^rique 
Septentrionale,"  3,  266,  t.  3.  Loudon,  "  Arboretum  et  Fru- 
ticetum  Britannicum,"  2,  565,  t.  78. 

C.  AMURENSIS  differs  from  the  above  in  its 
larger  buds,  olive-green  bark — in  old  trees  peel- 
ing off  in  flakes  like  that  of  our  common  Birch — 
duller  green,  more  leathery  leaves,  and  in  its  erect 
panicled  racemes  of  more  densely  packed,  much 
smaller,  more  shortly-stalked  flowers.  Although 
not  so  handsome  or  graceful  a  tree  as  the  Yellow 
Wood,  it  is  well  worth  a  place  in  any  garden ;  it 
is  perfectly  haidy,  and  flowers  freely  in  a  younger 
state  than  C.  tinctoria.  In  spring  the  peculiar 
grey-green  of  the  silky  pubescence  which  clothes 
the  young  leaves  gives  this  an  appearance  totally 
unlike  that  of  most  other  hardy  trees.  When  seeds 
are  not  procurable,  perhaps  the  most  ready  means 
of  propagation  is  by  grafting,  using  Sophora 
japonica  as  a  stock. 

In  its  native  countries — Manchuria,  where  it 
ranges  in  the  basin  of  the  Amur  River  from  lat. 
50°  15'  to  52°  20'  north,  and  the  Japanese  island 
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of  Jesso — it  makes  a  small  tree  of  40  feet  in 
height,  with  a  trunk  6  inches  in  diameter,  and 
drooping,  densely  leafy  branches. 

Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  in  the  Botanical  Magazine, 
thus  speaks  of  this  tree  :  "  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that,  when  the  subject  of  the  present  plate  was 
described,  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  new  genus,  for 
at  that  time  the  close  affinity  of  the  floras  of  North- 
eastern Asia  and  the  Eastern  United  States  was  not 
generally  recognised,  and  the  affinity  of  Maackia 
with  the  hitherto  monotypic  genus  Cladrastis 
could  not  have  been  anticipated.  Nevertheless, 
these  two  geographically  widely  severed  plants  are 
unquestionably  congeneric,  and  not  to  be  sepa- 
rated by  even  a  sectional  character.  It  thus  adds 
another  to  the  remarkable  assemblage  of  genera 


The  leaves,  which  are  pinnate,  are  somewhat  rose- 
like, while  the  flowers  bear  a  gieat  general  resem- 
blance to  those  of  some  of  the  Hypericums.  They 
are  from  '2k  inches  to  3  inches  in  diameter,  with 
four  pure  white  petals,  and  a  crowd  of  stamens, 
the  lower  part  greenish  and  the  upper  white. 
Quite  a  feature  of  the  flower  is  the  bright-coloured 
anthers  with  which  the  stamens  are  tipped ;  when 
the  blossoms  first  expand  they  are  red,  thus  con- 
trasting strongly  with  their  surroundings,  but 
after  a  day  or  two,  as  the  pollen  develops,  they 
become  bright  yellow.  Notwithstanding  its  merits 
this  shrub  will  doubtless  be  some  time  before  it 
becomes  common,  as  its  propagation  is  by  no 
means  easy.  The  only  way  yi  which  I  have  man- 
aged to  strike  cuttings  of  it  was  by  taking  some 


Tree  of  the  Yellow  Wood  (Cladrastis  timtoria),  17  feet  high. 


found  in  the  two  countries  indicated,  but  not  in 
the  intervening  territories  of  Western  America, 
and  of  which  Professor  Asa  Gray  has  made  such 
good  use  in  tracing  the  origin  and  migrations  of 
the  North  American  flora." 

ClADRASTIS  AMHRENSIS,  Benth.  in  Gen.  Plant.,  vol.  i., 
p.  651 ;  Koch,  "  Dendrologie, "  theil,  i.,  p.  7  ;  Hemsley, 
"  Handbook  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c.,"  p.  135  ;  Hooker,  Bota- 
nical Alagazine,  t.  6551.  Maackia  amurensis,  Rnpr.  in 
Ball.  Acad.  St.  Petersb.,  vol.  xv.,  p.  143,  t.  1,  t.  2  ;  Morren, 
Belgiqite  Horticole,  1870,  p.  301,  t.  IS 

Royal  Gaxrdens,  Kew.  G.  Nicholson. 


Eucryphia  pinnati folia.— To  lovers  of 
choice  flowering  deciduous  shrubs,  this  Chilian 
plant  will  commend  itself,  not  only  for  its  beauty, 
but  also  on  account  o£  its  flowering  after  the 
generality  of  such  subjects  are  over.  I  have  one 
now  in  full  flower  that  has  withstood  uninjured 
the  last  two  winters.  It  is  said  by  Messrs.  Veitch, 
who  introduced  it,  that  it  grows  from  8  feet  to 
10  feet  high  in  its  native  country — a  height  which 
it  has  already  almost  reached  at  Coombe  Wood. 


of  the  young  shoots  and  putting  them  in  a  sandy 
soil  under  a  bell-glass  in  the  greenhouse ;  but, 
even  then,  out  of  eight  cuttings  I  only  struck  two. 
Cuttings  of  the  older  wood  refused  to  root.  Such 
being  the  case,  and  with  no  stock  on  which  to 
graft  it,  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  layers,  and 
when  only  small  plants  are  available,  this  latter 
method  is  difficult  to  carry  out. — Alpha. 


The  foliage  of  trees  and  shrubs.— It  is 

a  general  remark  this  season  that  the  foliage  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  and,  in  fact,  of  plants  of  all 
kinds,  is  unusually  fine  and  healthy — all  the  more 
noticeable  by  contrast  with  what  it  was  in  1882, 
when  the  destructive  gale  of  April  29  injured  trees 
in  this  locality,  the  eifects  of  which  many  still 
show  in  the  shape  of  dead  or  maimed  branches. 
This  season  has,  however,  been  altogether  different. 
A  cold,  backward  spring  kept  the  buds  dormant 
until  quite  late,  when,  warm  weather  setting  in, 
vegetation  suddenly  pushed  onwards  with  rapid 
strides.  June  was  especially  a  brilliant  month, 
dry  at  first,  but  showery  towards  the  end,  conse- 
quently a  truly  leafy  month,  the  foliage  being  not 


only  exceptionally  fine  and  vigorous ;  but  clean  and 
healthy.  Roses  flowered  well,  and  all  kinds  of 
deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  never  were  more 
lovely. — J.  G.,  Hants. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

DIGGING  AND  STORING  POTATOES. 
Although  we  have  had  heavy  thunderstorms, 
accompanied  by  much  rain,  Potatoes  so  far  appear 
to  have  escaped  disease,  which  generally  attacks 
them  about  the  middle  of  July.  How  long  they 
may  remain  free  is  another  matter,  and  as  the 
dread  spot  spreads  so  quickly  when  it  does  come, 
all  who  have  to  do  with  Potatoes  should  be  on  the 
out-look,  in  order  that  they  may  take  them  up  at 
once  if  the  tops  become  affected,  thus  saving  the 
tubers  for  food  or  seed.  Where  quantities  are 
grown,  and  time  will  not  admit  of  their  being 
lifted  quickly,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  go  along  the 
rows  and  pull  up  the  haulm,  which  may  easily  be 
done  without  disturbing  the  Potatoes  if  the  feet 
of  the  operator  are  placed  close  to  the  crown  on 
the  ridges.  As  yet  it  is  full  soon  to  interfere  with 
late  sorts,  but  all  early  kinds  are  not  only  as  large 
as  they  will  be,  but  quite  ripe  enough,  provided 
they  are  carefully  dug  and  handled,  to  be  got  in 
and  stored  without  hurting  or  bruising  the  skin. 
To  insure  the  skin  setting  firmly  on  the  tubers  it 
is  advisable  to  let  the  latter  be  on  the  ground  a 
few  hours  before  picking  them  up,  especially  if  the 
soil  is  at  all  wet,  as  it  is  important  to  have  Potatoes 
dry  when  housed ;  if  not,  they  keep  badly.  Al- 
though, however,  a  certain  amount  of  exposure 
benefits  both  seed  and  tubers  for  eating,  neither 
should  be  left  long,  as  any  greening  of  the  latter 
spoils  both  their  appearance  and  flavour,  and  the 
hot  sun  bakes  and  hardens  the  small  ones  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  render  them  of  less  value  for 
planting.  The  best  place  in  which  to  store  those 
for  eating  is  a  cool,  dry,  airy  cellar,  which  should 
be  dark,  but  if  not  it  will  be  necessary  to  cover 
them  over  with  straw,  which,  while  excluding  the 
light,  will  let  air  through.  Seed  Potatoes,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  improved  by  exposure  to  light, 
which  strengthens  their  shoots,  but  the  sets  ought 
to  be  laid  thinly— especially  the  kidney  kinds, 
which  should  be  in  single  layers  where  they  get  a 
free  current  of  air  amongst  them  ;  this  is  best  se- 
cured by  having  them  on  shelving  made  of  narrow 
strips  placed  half  an  inch  or  so  apart,  or  in  boxes 
with  bottoms  made  in  a  similar  way.  S.  D. 


PARSLEY  CULTURE. 

A  sowing  of  Parsley  should  always  be  made  early 
in  August ;  it  comes  into  use  in  May  and  June, 
just  as  the  old  plants  are  running  to  seed  and 
that  sown  in  spring  not  forward  enough  for  use. 
By  sowing  in  August  a  continuous  supply  of  fine 
Parsley  is  maintained.  There  is  another  quality 
in  late-sown  Parsley  that  should  not  be  lost  sight 
of,  and  that  is  the  majority  of  the  plants  will 
stand  two  winters  before  they  run  to  seed.  Seed 
sown  now  will  not,  as  a  rule,  run  to  seed  before 
the  spring  of  1885.  Although  Parsley  is  as  much 
in  request  as  any  plant  we  grow,  it  is  not  always 
cultivated  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  It  is 
frequently  sown  in  odd  corners  where  the  soil  is 
poor  and  the  position  cold,  and  it  is  generally  left 
so  crowded  that  the  plants  have  no  room  to 
develop  into  their  proper  character.  I  find  that 
I  secure  the  best  Parsley  by  sowing  in  August,  and 
at  the  end  of  February  transplanting  into  another 
piece  of  ground.  There  is  no  crop  which  gives  a 
better  return  for  generous  treatment  than  Parsley 
and  the  very  character  of  the  plant  shows  that  it 
requires  it.  Its  strong,  fleshy  roots  plainly  in- 
dicate that  a  deep  rich  soil  is  essential  for  its 
well  doing,  and  no  plant  is  more  grateful  than 
Parsley  is  for  a  change  of  soil.  Bearing  these 
facts  in  mind,  the  careful  cultivator  will  select 
a  spot  for  it  where  the  soil  has  been  deeply 
stirred  and  well  manured,  and  then  no  one 
need  apprehend  a  scarcity  of  fine  Parsley. 
When  transplanting  time  comes  put  the  plants  in 
rows.    A  single  row  near  a  walk  is  the  best  posi- 
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tion,  but  if  in  beds  in  any  other  position  the 
rows  should  be  18  inches  apart  and  the  plants  12 
inches  asunder  in  the  rows.  To  secure  a  supply 
of  Parsley  in  winter  that  is  to  be  in  some  way 
protected,  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  March  and 
the  plants  transplanted  now  to  where  they  are  to 
stand.  To  make  sure  of  a  supply  during  very 
severe  weather  we  always  plant  a  double  line  in 
the  borders  of  an  unhealed  Peach  house,  which 
never  fails.  After  being  planted  it  only  requires 
an  occasional  watering  to  keep  it  growing.  We 
also  make  a  plantation  of  it  about  this  time  at 
the  foot  of  a  south  wall  where  it  can  be  protected 
with  spare  lights,  or  a  few  strong  stakes  and 
mats  may  be  made  to  afford  it  sufficient  pro- 
tection, In  gardens  where  the  demand  for  Par- 
sley is  not  great,  a  supply  may  be  obtained  by 
putting  a  sufficient  number  of  plants  in  pots.  If 
potted  at  once  and  three  or  four  plants  are  put 
into  7-inch  pots  and  grown  on  and  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  pot  Strawberries  until  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  then  taken  into  a  greenhouse  tempera- 
ture, a  fair  supply  may  be  obtained  through  the 
months  of  February  and  March,  when  outdoor 
Parsley  is  generally  scarce.  J.  C.  C. 


Pea  White  Marvel.— This  is  a  very  tender 
and  well  flavoured  Pea  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Gilbert,  of 
Burghley.  However,  we  have  no  doubt  that  when 
it  comes  into  the  market  garden,  it  will  be  grown 
regularly  as  large  as  a  marble,  and  then  we  can 
have  it  shelled  in  Covent  Garden  by  dirty  women, 
and  eat  it  with  about  as  much  pleasure  as  boiled 
cardboard.  A  market  gardener  told  us  that 
nothing  would  make  him  eat  Peas  shelled  in 
Covent  Garden.  For  seventeen  years  he  was  in 
Covent  Garden  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
ought  to  know. 

Jack's  Pea,  a  seedling  from  Battle,  Sussex, 
introduced  by  John  Sims  Gilbert,  is  one  sent  to  us 
by  Mr.  Gilbert,  of  Burghley,  and  though  large  is 
very  good  in  flavour.  If  Jack  would  Jind  some 
Pea  that  would  compel  the  gardener  to  gather  it 
at  the  right  moment,  he  would  confer  a  great 
benetit  on  all  lovers  of  good  vegetables.  The  way 
people  take  the  trouble  to  grow  Peas  and  Beans, 
and  then  allow  them  to  "  harden,"  is  surprising. 
Poor  or  rich,  all  make  the  same  mistake  in  letting 
the  Peas  ripen  on  the  haulm  almost  before  they 
are  gathered.  A  good  rule  would  be  that  Peas 
should  always  be  gathered  when  tender  and  young 
whether  wanted  or  not.  It  would  be  much  better 
to  give  the  Peas  away  to  poor  people  or  others 
who  want  them  than  allow  them  to  ripen  on  the 
stems  and  thus  prevent  young  pods  from  following 
with  fresh  supplies. 

New  Potato  disease.— We  learn  from 
Nature  that  a  hitherto  unknown  form  of  the 
Potato  disease,  which  had  been  making  slow,  but 
steady,  progress  near  Stavanger  during  the  last  ten 
or  twelve  years  has  recently  begun  to  show  in- 
creased energy.  The  stalk  of  the  plant  is  the 
part  affected,  and  here  Herr  Anda  has  discovered 
small  white  fungoid  growths,  which  after  a  time 
assume  a  greenish,  and  finally  a  black,  colour, 
after  attaining  the  size  of  a  small  bean.  While 
the  fungus  is  rapidly  increasing  at  the  expense  of 
the  plant,  the  interior  of  the  stem  is  first  reduced 
to  a  pulpy  condition,  and  next  shrivelled  and 
hollowed  out,  until  nothing  remains  but  a  mere 
outer  shell,  which  breaks  down  on  being  touched. 
When  the  ripe  black  germs  of  the  fungus  have  re- 
mained in  the  earth  through  the  winter,  they  are 
found  after  the  return  of  the  next  year's  warmth 
to  have  developed  small  stalked  fruits  filled  with 
minute  spores,  which  penetrate  into  the  young 
plants  before  they  appear  above  the  ground.  The 
end  of  July  or  beginning  of  August  is  the  time 
when  the  ravages  of  the  fungus  are  most  con- 
spicuous, and  at  those  periods  whole  fields  of 
Potato  plants  are  often  rapidly  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  withered  straw. 


Uxbridge  kidney  Potato.  -This  is  Mr.  Richard 
Gilbert's  favourite  Potato,  and  a  very  good  one  It  is ;  we 
would,  however,  like  to  hear  from  him  why  it  is  so.  VYe 
are  inclined  to  think  too  much  is  made  of  the  kidney 
Potatoes. 


Easton  Hero  Pea,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Fowler,  of  Kaston,  Stamford,  is  a  very  tender 
and  delicious  Pea  brought  to  our  notice  by  Mr. 
Gilbert,  of  Burghley.  Cooked  in  a  wholly  natu- 
ral condition,  i  c,  without  salt,  butter,  or  mint,  the 
flavour  was  excellent,  and  that  is  the  true  way  to 
test  flavour.  Mr.  Gilbert  recognises  the  difference 
between  a  tender  Pea  and  a  bullet  with  some 
chlorophyl  in  it.  This  Pea  grows  6  feet  high.  We 
should  like  to  know  something  more  as  to  its 
nature  and  qualities  from  Mr.  Gilbert. 

Improved    Asparagus    culture.— Ee- 

ferring  to  the  erroneous  and  ill-natured  remarks 
lately  published  on  this  matter,  Mr.  Speed  writes 
to  us  from  Penrhyn  Castle  gardens,  Bangor,  as 
follows :  "  I  must  say  I  have  been  surprised  and 
annoyed  at  the  comments  made  in  the  Chronicle 
about  Asparagus,  for  I  can  assure  you  my 
employer,  who  is  in  his  eighty-fourth  year,  has 
never  complained  to  me  that  the  Asparagus  was 
too  big,  too  much  blanched,  or  like  rope-ends. 
Quite  the  contrary  ;  our  French  cook  assures  me  it 
is  by  far  the  best  he  has  ever  met  with  in  this 
country  or  in  France.  So  much  for  your  valuable 
advice  as  to  its  culture." 

Turnip  fly. — A  correspondent  in  The 
Gaeden  for  July  U  rather  ridicules  the  idea  of 
using  liquid  or  other  artificial  manures  for  Turnips; 
but  if  he  has  not  yet  discovered  their  value,  his 
lot  must  have  been  cast  in  pleasant  places. 
Though  in  some  people's  estimation  one  Turnip  is 
as  good  as  another,  and,  provided  it  be  big  enough, 
there  is  no  need  to  make  it  succulent  by  inducing 
rapid  growth,  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  there  are  a 
goodly  number  of  badly  grown,  badly  nourished 
Turnips  used  daily,  which  a  little  superphosphate  or 
a  sprinkling  of  guano  and  salt  in  the  drills  would 
convert  into  succulent  vegetables.  Stable  manure 
is  excellent,  but  very  few  of  us  get  enough  of  it, 
and  in  many  places  the  soil  is  so  constituted  that 
if  stable  manure  was  dug  into  it  during  spring  it 
would  not  consolidate  sufficiently  to  grow  a 
Turnip  fit  for  use.  But  if  instead  of  digging  in 
the  stable  manure  the  land  was  deeply  scarified 
and  the  drills  well  soaked  with  liquid  manure,  or 
if  the  weather  was  wet,  artificial  manures  were 
used  instead,  I  will  guarantee  a  good  crop  of  nice 
sized  crisp  Turnips  fit  for  table  use.  Then,  again, 
when  the  fly  is  troublesome,  what  so  good  as  a 
little  stimulant  at  the  roots  of  the  plants  to  hasten 
their  progress  and  get  them  out  of  harm's  way  ? 
Some,  like  your  correspondent,  may  think  all 
this  a  lot  of  trouble  to  take  over  a  Turnip,  but 
there  is  but  little  time  taken  up  in  the  application 
of  the  manures  where  they  are  handy,  and  a  sense 
of  security  which  a  knowledge  that  we  have  done 
our  best  gives  is  worth  a  little  extra  care. — E. 
Hobday. 


NOTES  FROM  POTTER'S  BAR. 

I  HAVE  often  wondered  why  you  have  not  illus- 
trated Sir  Maryon  Wilson's  garden  at  Charlton 
amongst  your  series  of  gardens  near  London.  It 
looks  very  effective  from  the  road.  When  I  saw 
it  last  the  Lime  trees  were  in  their  first  full 
leafage,  their  masses  of  pale  green  contrasting 
beautifully  with  the  orange-red  trunks  and  deep 
green  foliage  of  some  tine  old  Scotch  Firs.  It  was 
late  in  the  afternoon,  with  the  light  almost 
exactly  behind,  so  that  things  told  by  their 
local  colour,  the  old  Elizabethan  house  and 
offices  being  a  sunny  background  to  the  trees 
and  shrubs.  I  have  only  seen  the  garden  from  the 
road,  but  it  seems  effectively  disposed.  There  is 
a  quaint  summer-house,  and  many  of  the  shrubs 
and  trees  are  old.  There  are  some  large  clumps 
of  Rhododendrons  and  very  large  bushes  of 
Aucuba  japonica.  The  onlj'  visible  blunder  is 
the  banking  of  the  ground  on  each  side  of  the 
entrance  walk.  The  soil  is  sand  and  gravel  on 
chalk,  the  same  as  Blackheath,  yet  these  banks,  4 
feet  high,  were  stocked  with  Narcissi,  Pansies, 
Clove  Carnations,  and  other  plants  requiring  good 
rich  soil. 

As  regards  Roses,  I  wanted  to  bring  you  a  good 
collection  of  old-fashioned  Roses,  but  the  dry 
weather,  while  the  buds  were  forming,  made  most 


of  them  come  deformed,  and  I  kept  hoping  for 
better  blooms  until  my  Damasks  and  Albas  were 
nearly  over.  The  white  Provence  I  do  not  seem 
to  be  able  to  manage  yet.  The  blooms  either 
come  semi-double  with  about  three  rows  of  petals 
of  the  shape  and  curve  of  those  of  the  Dog  Rose, 
and  a  bunch  of  yellow  anthers,  or  solid  balls 
which  refuse  to  open  in  wet  weather.  I  shall  try 
it  again  in  a  better  soil  and  climate;  possibly 
this  irregularity  as  regards  the  flowering  may 
be  owing  to  the  soil  not  having  been  suffi- 
ciently mixed  before  planting. 

James  Dundas. 


NOTES. 

The  white-flowered  Agapanthus. — The 
old  blue  Agapanthus  is  one  of  the  very  best  of 
summerand  autumn-blooming  conservatory  plants, 
but  the  white  variety  is  even  more  beautiful  and 
quite  as  easily  grown.  Its  flowers  and  buds,  too, 
are  very  useful  for  cutting,  and  combine  grace- 
fully with  other  blossoms  in  bouquets  and  button- 
hole decorations.  The  blue  variety,  although  quite 
hardy  on  dry,  sandy  soils  near  to  the  sea,  never 
becomes  so  lioriferous  as  when  grown  in  pots  or 
tubs,  and  sheltered  in  a  cool  house  during  the 
winter  season.  Outside  it  becomes  a  herbaceous 
plant,  although  naturally  an  evergreen,  and  this 
annual  loss  of  foliage  so  weakens  the  roots  that 
a  sparse  supply  of  flower-,spikes  is  the  result  of 
ordinary  border  culture.  There  are  three  or  four 
forms  of  the  blue- flowered  type,  such  as  A.  umbel- 
latus  Moorei,  A.  umbellatus  maximus,  and  A. 
umbellatus  albus,  all  beautiful  and  well  deserving 
of  good  culture.  When  growing  in  pots  or  tubs, 
a  little  weak  manure  water  is  of  advantage  to 
them. 

LiLiuM  aueatum  is  now  opening  its  great 
golden  rayed  flowers  in  a  sheltered  corner  where 
a  little  three-light  frame  or  pit  was  especially 
built  for  it  two  or  three  years  ago.  The  lights 
protect  its  bulbs  from  too  much  wet  in  winter 
and  shelter  its  young  growths  in  the  spring,  after 
which  the  lights  are  removed  to  allow  room  for 
the  stout  growths.  One  stout  stem,  near  on  6  feet 
in  height,  bears  twelve  or  fourteen  flowers.  Bulbs 
of  the  common  scarlet  Gladiolus  brenchleyensis 
are  planted  amongst  the  Lilies,  and  these  make 
an  effective  display  later  on  in  the  season,  but  our 
reason  for  planting  them  is  that  their  foliage  may 
shade  the  lower  portions  of  the  Lily  stems  from 
direct  sunshine.  Every  season's  experience  con- 
vinces me  that  it  is  wet  during  winter,  and  not 
cold,  which  destroys  the  bulbs  of  Lilium  auratum. 
This  next  planting  season  we  hope  to  plant  some 
roots  on  the  sunny  side  of  a  Privet  hedge  where 
the  roots  of  the  Privet  keep  the  earth  dry.  Some 
bulbs  planted  in  amongst  the  roots  of  dwarf 
Roses  in  a  sunny  corner  have  done  well  for  the 
past  two  years. 

* 

Flowbk  buds  best  for  cutting. — Wherever 
hardy  flowers  are  utilised  for  the  breakfast  table, 
or  for  drawing-room  vases,  it  cannot  be  too  gene- 
rally known  that  they  open  far  more  clean  and 
beautiful  indoors  if  cut  in  the  fully  developed  bud 
stage— that  is,  immediately  before  the  buds  natu- 
rally expand.  This  fact  is  pretty  well  known  by 
those  who  send  cut  flowers  to  market,  but  it  should 
also  be  fully  understood  by  every  gardener,  and 
especially  by  all  ladies  whose  especial  province  it 
is  to  ornament  their  rooms  with  beautiful  blossoms. 
All  Narcissi,  all  Gladioli,  all  Lilies  open  fresh 
and  fair  when  cut  in  the  full-grown  bud  stage  and 
placed  in  water  indoors ;  indeed,  one  may  go  fur- 
ther, and  say  that  all  endogenous  flowers  are  best 
sca  treated.  Even  Roses  and  Pfeonies  and  Water 
Lilies,  both  native  and  tropical,  are  rarely  seen  in 
perfection  indoors  unless  so  treated.  So  convinced 
are  we  of  this,  that  the  majority  of  flowers  sent  to 
friends  or  used  for  decorative  purposes  are  cut  in 
the  bud  stage,  and  the  result  is  that  little  or  no 
damage  results  from  packing  or  transit,  and  the 
flowers  endure  fresh  and  fair  for  a  much  longer 
period  than  they  do  if  cut  in  the  fully  expanded 
or  full-blown  stage,  as  is  too  commonly  the  case. 
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To  all  who  wish  to  make  the  most  of  all  Bowers, 

tender  or  hardy,  our  advice  is,  cut  them  in  the  bud 

stage. 

* 

The  Celestial  Eose.— I  am  very  much  obliged 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  EUacombe  for  his  courteous  reply 
(p.  41)  re  this  fragrant  old  Hose,  which  is  so  deli- 
ciously  sweet  and  beautiful  when  cut  in  the  bud 
stage.     Mr.  Smith  sends  a  boxful  of  its  buds  and 
flowers,  with  the  information  that  there  are  bushes 
of  it  at  Newry  6  feet  to  8  feet  in  height,  and  as 
much  in  diameter.    No  doubt  it  lingers  in  many 
old-fashioned  gardens,  even  although  it  is  by  no 
means  a  Rose  of  the  kind  modern  Rose  growers 
admire.     It  does  not  resemble  a  Cow  Cabbage  in 
size  or  form,  but  in  colour  and  in  aroma  it  is 
simply  exquisite— just  the  Rose  for  a  poet  or  a 
painter  to  admire,  although  neither  one  nor  both 
could  hope  to  tell  us  of  all  its  beauty.    Its  foliage 
is  especially  distinct,  being  of  a  soft,  glaucous 
green  tint,  and  not  rich  sap  green,  as  is  the  colour 
of  most  Rose  leaves.    Although  not  uncommon, 
it  is  worth  the  notice  of  those  who  grow  and  pro- 
pagate Roses  for  sale.    If   a  boxful  of  its  pure 
rosy  buds  amid  their  own  soft  pale  leaves  was  ex- 
hibited at  South  Kensington,  I  do  not  think  any- 
one fond   of  lovely  old-fashioned  flowers   could 
resist  its  sweetness  and  beauty.    It  must  have 
been  the  Rose  Lady  Corisande  gave  to  Lothair — 
at  least,  no  other  could  have  been  more  suitable. 
* 
Replanting  Snowdrops  and  Cbocus.— We 
have  just    taken  up  some    lines    of    Snowdrops 
and  Crocus  (which  are  the  glory  of  our  old  garden 
during  the  early  spring  days),  and  shall  replant 
them  after  trenching  and  manuring  the  soil,  which 
had  become  poor  because  thickly  laced  with  the 
far-reaching  roots  of  trees.     The  mice  also  had 
made  some  ugly  gaps  in  the  Crocus  lines,  and  so 
replanting  will  repair  their  ravages  also  for  a  time. 
June  would  be  a  still  better  time  to  replant  Snow- 
drops, as  they  have  already  begun  to  root  afresh 
after  shedding  their  leaves,  but  the  Crocus  roots 
are  still  quite  rootless,  and  so  in  right  condition 
for  lifting.     It  is  best  not  to  lift  all  one's  stock  of 
any  one  species  every  year — a  rotatory  system  of 
replanting  is  better  in  the  case  of  those  kinds 
which   flower   better  in  old-established  masses. 
Even    when     not   replanted  all   our   bulbs   are 
mulched    with    leaf-mould,  peat    dust  (or    turf 
mould),  or  well  rotted  manure  at  least  once  dur- 
ing the  year,  an  attention  which  is  rewarded  by  a 
harvest  of  fine  bold  flowers. 
* 
A  good  lawn  shbub. — At  this  season  or  a 
little  later  there  are  few  shrubs  more  ornamental 
than  the  too    rarely  seen  Pavia    macrostachya, 
which  is  alike  beautiful  in  leafage  as  in  inflores- 
cence.     Its    being    leafless    during    the    winter 
months  is  a  disadvantage,  but  then  from  the  time 
its   young  leaves-  appear  in  April  until  late  in 
autumn  no  deciduous  shrub  can  well  be  prettier. 
The  ends  of  its  shoots  are  terminated  by  a  tuft 
of   Aralia-like   leaves,  and  the  contrast  between 
its    erect    spires    of    white    blossoms    and    its 
red-stalked     foliage     is     singularly     attractive. 
Other  distinct  and  effective  shrubs  for  sheltered 
parts  of  the  lawn  are  Garrya  elliptica  and  Fious 
Carioa  (the  common  Fig),  and  even  the  Mulberry 
tree,  deserves  a  place,  as  it  flourishes  well  even 
within  the  smoky  precincts  of  the  very  smallest 
of  town  gardens.     We  have  but  few  hardy  de- 
ciduous-leaved shrubs  of  nobler  port  than  is   the 
common  Fig  tree  at  this  season.        Vekonica. 


Oainpsey  Asb. — One  of  the  best  estates  in 
the  eastern  counties  has  been  sold  to  the  Hon. 
William  Lowther,  M.P.,  for  £105,OCO.  It  is 
within  a  drive  of  Wickham  Market,  in  the  best 
part  of  Suffolk.  The  house,  a  capital  one,  was 
built  about  twenty  years  ago  on  the  site  of  an  old 
manor  house.  The  speciality  of  the  place  is  the 
beautiful  old  garden,  which  contains  some  of  the 
finest  Cedars  in  England,  and  a  range  of  magnifi- 
cent Yew  hedges.  The  park,  although  not  large, 
is  noted  for  its  fine  timber.  Altogether,  Mr. 
Lowther  may  be  congratulated  on  his  purchase. 


FRUIT  CROPS. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  ENGLISH  REPORTS. 

Preston  Hall,  Aylesford,  Kent.— Some 
of  the  fruit  crops  around  here  are  not  proving  to 
be  so  good  as  was  anticipated  early  in  the  season, 
owing,  doubtless,  to  the  severe  frosts  experienced 
when  they  were  in  bloom.  Referring  to  my  regis- 
ter of  the  temperature  during  April,  I  find  that 
there  were  frosts  on  thirteen  nights.  On  the  1st 
we  had  9°,  on  the  10th  11°,  and  on  the  29th  8°  ; 
on  the  3rd  of  May  we  had  T°,  and  the  4th  8°,  but 
these  were  of  short  duration,  and  did  not  do  much 
harm.  On  the  whole  fruit  crops  are  better  than 
they  have  been  for  some  years.  Apples  are  a  good 
full  crop,  some  sorts  being  better  than  others.  I 
find  Blenheim  Orange,  Wellington,  Small's  Ad- 
mirable, Lord  Suflield,  Yorkshire  Greening,  Tower 
of  Glamis,  Keswick  Codlin,  Hawthornden  (Old 
and  New),  Keswick  Codlin,  Kerry  Pippin,  King  of 
Pippins,  American  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange,  Osliu, 
Hereford  Pearmain,  Red  Astrachan,  Waltham  Ab- 
bey, Reinette  du  Canada,  and  Stone's  or  Lodding- 
ton  Seedling  to  be  bearing  heavy  crops.  Pears  are 
a  thin  crop  hereabouts,  especially  on  standards. 
The  sorts  that  are  bearing  best  are  Winter  Nelis, 
Triomphe  de  Jodoigne,  Chaumontel,  Bezi 
d'Esperen,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  Ne  Plus  Meuris,  Jersey  Gratioli,  Passe 
Colmar,  Easter  Beurre,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  and  Beurre  de  Capiau- 
mont.  Plums  are  a  failure.  Cherries  are  mostly 
good,  especially  the  Bigarreau  and  Black  Heart. 
Gooseberries,  Currants  (Black  and  Red),  and 
Raspberries  are  very  good.  Cob  Nuts  are  not  halt  a 
crop,  owing,  I  think,  to  the  scarcity  of  male 
bloom.  Strawberries  were  a  very  heavy  crop  and 
very  fine.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  full  crops, 
but  Apricots  outdoors  are  quite  a  failure. — A. 
Waterman. 

Idsworth,  Horndean,  Hants.— The  fruit 
crop  in  this  neighbourhood  is  anything  but  a  satis- 
factory one.  Apples  vary  ;  here  we  have  scarcely 
any,  but  in  various  places  there  is  a  fair  crop,  but 
not  an  average  one.  Pears  are  more  satisfactory  ; 
Glou  Morceau  and  Beurre  d'Aremberg  are  carry- 
ing good  crops.  Josephine  de  Malines,  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme,  Marie  Louise,  Ne  Plus  Meuris,  and 
Beurre  d'Amanlis  are  fair  crops.  Other  kinds 
have  a  sprinkling;  such  as  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
Comte  de  Lamy,  I5eurre  Sterckmans,  Beurre  Diel, 
Jargonelle,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Knight's 
Monarch,  Marechal  de  la  Cour,  Easter  Beurre, 
&c.,  have  failed,  or  nearly  so.  Plums  and  Dam- 
sons are  quite  a  failure.  Cherries,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Morellos,  have  also  failed.  There  was 
a  very  good  show  of  bloom,  and  in  some  instances 
a  good  set,  but  all  dropped  oS.  Peaches,  Necta- 
rines, and  Apricots  are  not  grown  outside  here. 
Strawberries  have  been  a  grand  crop,  but  the  later 
varieties  have  been  rather  spoilt  by  rain.  We 
have  had  an  excellent  show  of  fruit ;  some  turned 
the  scale  at  2  oz.  Burghley,  President,  Vicomtesse 
H.  de  Thury,  Kimberley,  and  Souvenir  de  Kieff 
have  been  amongst  the  best.  Later  kinds, 
Oxonian  and  Helene  Gloede,  have  been  and  still 
are  very  useful.  The  latter  is  a  very  fine  late 
variety  and  not  generally  known ;  it  is  large  in 
size  and  very  sweet,  but  very  light  coloured  this 
season,  a  fault  which  I  attribute  to  so  much 
wet.  It  is  worth  a  trial  by  anyone  who 
wishes  to  prolong  the  Strawberry  season,  and 
it  is  very  prolific.  Black,  Red,  and  White 
Currants  are  plentiful.  Gooseberries  are  an 
average  crop,  and  the  trees  have  been  very  free 
from  the  caterpillar  this  season.  Raspberries  are 
an  immense  crop,  and  the  fruit  very  fine.  Med- 
lars not  up  to  the  average.  Quinces  none.  Walnuts 
thin  ;  Filberts  the  same,  but  there  are  quantities 
of  Wood  Nuts  in  places.  We  do  not  give  any  pro- 
tection to  fruit  trees,  but  they  are  well  sheltered 
by  surrounding  plantations.  We  lie  300  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  which  is  distant  some  sixmiles. 
We  feel  south-west  and  north-east  winds  very 
much,  and  last  March  was  a  most  trying  month 
for  all  kinds  of  vegetation.  Our  soil,  heavy  clay 
and  flints,  rests  on  chalk — a  most  difficult  soil  to 
work,  and  very  late.    It  is  not  a  fruit  soil  by  any 


means.  Trees  soon  get  covered  with  Moss  and 
canker  very  much  ;  even  the  common  Thorn  will 
not  live  in  some  parts.  Taking  the  season  alto- 
gether, I  consider  it  to  be  the  worst  fruit  season 
we  have  had  for  years.  With  the  exception  of 
small  fruits,  we  shall  again  have  to  rely  on  foreign 
produce  in  the  way  of  Apples,  &c.,  and  they  are 
not  so  good  as  formerly,  and  a  better  method  of 
packing  is  sadly  needed  ;  quantities  are  very  much 
bruised  by  being  pressed  into  the  barrels.  I  often 
think  a  layer  of  Moss  and  a  layer  of  Apples  would 
cause  them  to  travel  better,  and  give  more  satis- 
faction to  the  consumer,  as  well  as  enhanced  prices 
to  the  producer.— N.  F.  Fuller. 

Lythe  Hill,  Haslemere.— The  fruit  crop 
in  this  district  may  be  said  to  be  an  average  one 
with  the  exception  of  Pears  and  Plums.  Of  Apricots 
there  is  a  light  crop.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  a 
good  average  one,  and  the  trees  are  looking  better 
than  usual.  Cherries  are  plentiful.  Pears  were  a 
sheet  of  bloom,  but  a  large  percentage  of  it  was 
malformed.  Last  autumn  the  wood  never  got 
sufliciently  hard  to  stand  the  winter  and  form 
good  plump  flower-buds.  The  disastrous  gale  in 
April  last  year  nearly  battered  all  our  trees  to 
pieces,  and  consequently  we  had  to  depend  on  the 
midsummer  shoots  for  fruit  buds.  The  failure  of 
Pears  and  Plums  is  also  traceable  to  the  puny,  im- 
mature buds  more  than  to  the  cold  winds  and 
frost  which  occurred  this  spring.  The  varieties 
which  are  carrying  the  best  crops  on  walls  under 
glass  coping  are  Glou  Morceau,  Thompson's,  Seckel, 
Beurre  Bosc,  Beurre  Clairgeau,  Jargonelle,  Marie 
Louise,  Easter  Beurre,  Beurre  Superfin,  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  and  Passe  Colmar.  Of  Apples  we  have 
heavy  crops  on  cordons,  pyramids,  and  espaliers ; 
in  places  there  are  heavy  crops  on  standards  in 
orchards,  but  heavy  crops  are  partial  just  round 
here ;  the  undermentioned  varieties  are  cropping 
the  best,  viz..  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  Stirling 
Castle,  Lord  Suffield,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Haw- 
thornden, Dumelow's  Seedling,  King  of  Pippins, 
Sam  Young,  Cornish  Gilliflower,  Ribston,  Lord 
Burghley  (never  fails  here),  Syke  House  Russet, 
Court  of  Wick.  Small  fruits  are  above  the  aver- 
age, being  plentiful,  large,  and  of  good  quality. 
Gooseberries  I  have  had  thinned  by  the  bushel. 
Strawberries  have  been  most  abundant  and  fine, 
but  the  late  stormy  weather  much  deteriorated 
their  flavour,  and  made  their  season  somewhat 
short.  Raspberries  are  a  heavy  crop  and  much 
finer  than  usual.  Currants  are  plentiful  and  good. 
Nuts  are  under  the  average. 

Potatoes  have  never  looked  better  than  they 
have  done  this  season.  We  have  been  lifting  very 
good  early  ones,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  but 
during  the  last  forty-eight  hours  the  disease  has 
made  its  appearance  in  the  haulm,  and  if  the  pre- 
sent stormy  weather  continues  our  returns  will 
be  small  compared  with  our  anticipations.  The 
following  varieties  I  grow  most  of,  viz.,  Veitch's 
Improved  Ashleaf,  Myatt's  Ashleaf,  Woimleighton 
Seedling,  Woodstock  Kidney,  St.  Patrick,  Gram- 
pian, Smith's  Early,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Potter's 
Excelsior,  Vicar  of  Laleham,  Beauty  of  Kent,  and 
Rector  of  Woodstock.  The  Scotch  Champion  does 
well  in  fields.— A.  Evans. 

Mentmore,  Leighton  Buzzard.— Apples 

here  are  the  best  crops  we  have  had  for  some  years. 
The  trees,  too,  are  all  healthy  and  making  fine 
growths.  Amongst  old  trees  the  following  are 
bearing  heavy  crops,  viz. :  Blenheim  Orange,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  and  Codlins 
of  different  kinds.  Trees  on  the  Paradise  stock, 
planted  two  years,  are  also  bearing  freely.  Out 
of  a  large  collection  the  following  are  the  best 
croppers  this  season,  viz. :  Summer  Golden  Pippin, 
Hoary  Morning,  Lord  Burghley,  Besspool,  Stam- 
ford Pippin,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Emperor  Alexander, 
Ringer,  Ribston  Pippin,  Rymer,  Kerry  Pippin, 
Early  Nonpareil,  Court  of  Wick,  Oslin,  Worcester 
Pearmain,  Early  Red  Margaret,  Red  Quarrenden, 
Jefferson's,  and  Irish  Peach.  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines on  open  walls  are  a  failure.  Pears  are  a 
good  average  crop.  Of  Plums  we  have  none. 
Prunes  and  Damsons,  of  which  we  have  many 
acres,  are  also  a  failure.  Cherries  are  a  good 
average  crop.     Small  fruits  of  all  kinds  abundant. 
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Strawberries,  very  heavy  crops.  We  have  on  trial 
some  forty  varieties,  and  onr  best  have  been  Crown 
Prince,  President,  Mr.  Kadclyffe,  and  Vicomtesse 
Hericart  de  Thury.  For  latest  crops,  Elton  Pine, 
H(51&ne  Gloede,  and  Duke  of  Edinburgh  have  been 
good. 

Potatoes  are  good  crops  and  free  from  disease 
at  present.  Our  best  varieties  are  Veitch's  and 
Myatt's  Ashleaf,  Early  Bird,  and  Kuby  ;  for  later 
crops.  Schoolmaster,  Victoria,  Magnum  Bonum, 
Vicar  of  Laleham,  Reading  Hero,  and  Scotch 
Champion.— J.  Smith. 

Cole  Orton  Hall,  Ashby-de-la-Zoucli. 

— Apples  are  a  very  good  crop  hereabouts  ;  the 
trees  were  at  one  time  much  infested  with  grubs, 
but  the  heavy  rains  seem  to  have  washed  them 
off.  Pears  and  Plums  are  very  scarce.  Apricots 
are  a  failure.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  good 
crops,  and  the  trees  very  healthy.  Strawberries 
are  a  very  heavy  ciop  and  the  fruit  fine  in  quality. 
Currants,  Raspberries,  and  Gooseberries  are  very 
good  crops.— G.  C.  Maynard. 

Hatfield  House,  Herts.— Apricots  here  are 
a  failure ;  Plums  under  the  average,  indeed  very 
few  ;  Cherries,  a  good  average ;  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines, average ;  Apples,  over  the  average  ;  Pears, 
average ;  small  fruits  a  good  average ;  Straw- 
berries have  been  excellent ;  Damsons,  under  the 
average  ;  Walnuts,  over  the  average. — G.  Norman. 

Frognal,  Foot's  Cray,  Kent.— Fruit  crops 
in  this  district  are  very  good,  with  the  exception 
of  Apricots,  Plums,  and  Pears,  which  bloomed 
well,  but  set  badly,  owing  to  late  frosts  and  cold 
winds.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  sorts  that 
have  succeeded  best  here  this  year,  and  that  are 
carrying  full  crops  :  Peaches — Barrington,  Belle- 
garde,  Dr.  Hogg,  Princess  of  Wales,  Dymoud,  Late 
Admirable  ;  Nectarines — Pitmaston  Orange  and 
Violette  Hutive  ;  Figs— Brown  Turkey  and  White 
Marseilles  ;  Plums— Jefferson,  Coe's  Golden  Drop, 
Blue  Gage,  the  last  on  a  south-east  wall,  bearing 
a  very  fine  crop  ;  Cherries — both  dessert  and 
Morellos  very  good  ;  Apples — both  dessert  and 
kitchen  heavy  crops  ;  bush  fruit  very  plentiful  ; 
Walnuts  good  ;  Filberts  vejy  poor.  Our  wall 
trees  were  protected  with  common  garden  netting 
during  spring.  Soil,  a  good  dark  loam. — T.  H. 
Crasp. 

Coasey  Park,  Norwich.— Apples  with  us 
are  an  average  crop.  Except  in  the  case  of  trees 
that  bore  crops  last  year,  the  only  exception  to 
this  is  Kentish  Pippin,  which  never  fails  to  carry 
a  crop.  Pears  are  under  the  average.  Brown 
Beurrfi  on  an  east  wall,  Beurre  de  Capiaumont  on  a 
south  wall,  and  Marie  Louise  also  on  a  south  wall, 
are  carrying  heavy  crops.  Plums,  Apricots,  and 
Cherries  are  very  scarce.  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
are  average  crops.  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  and 
Black  and  White  Currants  are  abundant  and  very 
fine.  Red  Currants  are  under  the  average.  Goose- 
berries average.  Walnuts  and  Filberts  under  the 
average.     Medlars  and  Mulberries  average. 

The  Potato  disease,  I  regret  to  say,  made  its 
appearance  here  a  week  ago,  and  is  spreading 
rapidly.  Fine  weather  is  very  much  wanted.  Our 
gardens  are  well  sheltered  from  the  north,  north- 
east, and  north-west  winds. — Edwin  Barbery. 

Gunton  Park,  Norwich. — Apricots  here 
are  almost  a  failure,  in  some  places  very  few. 
Apples  are  a  very  heavj'  crop,  and  since  the  rains 
the  trees  are  healthy  and  the  fruit  clean.  Pears  on 
walls  are  a  good  crop,  and  required  severe 
thinning,  especially  Glou  Morceau,  Marie  Louise, 
Huyshe's  Prince  Consort,  Beurre  Clairgeau,  Marie 
Louise  d'PIccle,  Passe  Colmar,  Beurre  Ranee, 
Josephine  de  Malines,  Bergamot  d'Esperen,  and 
Doyenm;  du  Comice  ;  on  bush  trees  or  pyramids 
they  are  not  too  plentiful  with  the  exception  of  the 
following  sorts  which  have  been  thinned,  viz., 
Comte  de  Lamy,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Beurre 
d'Amanlis,  Soldat  Esperen,  and  one  or  two  other 
kinds.  Still  I  think  generally  speaking  there  is 
enough  of  most  sorts  and  they  will  make  up  in 
size  what  they  lack  in  quality.  Morello  Cherries 
are  a  fair  crop  ;  dessert  sorts,  with  the  exception  of 
Bigarreau  Napoleon  and  Black  Tartarian,  are  thin. 
Figs  on  walls  promi  se  to  be  a  heavy  crop ;  the 


mild  winter  was  all  in  their  favour,  and  our 
practice  is  to  take  down  the  trees  in  the  autumn 
and  thatch  them  with  wheat  straw,  which  was  for- 
tunately not  removed  until  after  the  severe  weather 
in  March  had  left  us.  A  good  crop  of  Figs  out- 
doors is  most  useful  and  acceptable  at  the  end  of 
the  summer.  Plums  are  very  scarce;  Kirke's, 
Pond's,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Victoria,  and  Goliath 
are  bearing  a  few  ;  other  well-known,  free  bearing 
kinds,  such  as  Rivers'  Early  Favourite,  Prince 
Englebert,  Jefferson,  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay  are 
absolutely  barren.  Raspberries  are  a  very  heavy 
crop,  and  the  fruit  unusually  fine.  Strawberries, 
now  nearly  over,  have  been  abundant  and  very 
fine  ;  we  are  still  gathering  Dr.  Hogg  and  Crimson 
Queen.  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  President, 
Sir  J.  Paxton,  British  Queen,  Amateur,  and  Sir 
C.  Napier  are  our  standard  kinds  on  which  we  rely 
for  our  principal  crops.  Peaches  in  sheltered 
places  are  an  abundant  crop,  and  the  trees  un- 
usually healthy  and  free  from  aphis.  Violette 
Hutive  Peach  is  one  of  the  hardiest  and  best  for 
this  part  of  the  country,  and  Early  Alexander,  I 
hear  from  various  sources,  is  proving  itself  to 
be  a  most  useful  outdoor  Peach.  Red  Currants 
are  below  the  average,  but  Black  Currants  are  a 
very  heavy  crop.  Gooseberries  are  thin  generally. 
— Wm.  Allan. 

Alnwick  Castle. — Apples  in  this  locality 
are  an  abundant  crop  ;  the  following  varieties  are 
in  full  bearing,  viz.,  Keswick  Codlin,  Manks  Cod- 
lin.  Tower  of  Glamis,  Cellini,  lied  Calville,  Cock- 
pit, King  of  the  Pippins,  Hawthornden,  Fulwood, 
Gloria  Mundi,  Lord  Suflield,  and  Pott's  Seedling. 
Apricots  are  scarce.  Of  Pears  trained  on  walls  we 
have  full  crops  on  the  following,  viz.,  Marie  Louise, 
Winter  Nelis,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Jargonelle, 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Flemish  Bon  Chretien, 
Josephine  de  Malines,  Knight's  Monarch,  Van 
Mons  Leon  Leclerc,  Beurrt  Duhaume,  Easter 
Beurre,  BeurriJ  Ranee,  Beurre  Langelier,  Beurre 
Clairgeau,  and  Beurre  Diel.  Peaches  and  Necta- 
rines, protected  with  Frigi-domo  and  on  a  flued 
wall  used  in  the  autumn  and  during  cold  nights 
in  spring,  are  bearing  good  crops  and  the  trees  are 
in  grand  condition,  viz  ,  Prince  of  Wales  Necta- 
rine, Pine-apple,  and  Hardwick  Seedling.  There 
is  a  marked  difference  in  flavour  of  the  flued  wall 
and  Frigi-domo  covering  compared  with  double 
fishing  net  covering  on  a  cold  wall  for  Peaches 
and  Nectarines.  Plums  are  scarce.  Of  Cherries 
May  Duke  and  Morellos  are  bearing  crops.  Bush 
fruits  are  bearing  heavy  crops.  Strawberries  are 
full  crop,  but  they  wane  flavour,  and  are  suffering 
from  excessive  damp.  Our  soil  is  light,  and  the 
subsoil  gravel.  Our  wall  trees  are  mostly  pro- 
tected with  double  fishing  nets. — George  Harris. 

Shawdon. — Notwithstanding  the  coldness  of 
the  spring,  the  fruit  crop  here  in  Northumberland 
is  most  satisfactory.  I  have  only  once  during  the 
last  ten  years  been  able  to  record  an  abundant 
Apple  crop.  This  season  will  be  remembered  in 
the  district  as  the  year  of  Apple  blossoms ;  few  of 
the  blossoms,  too,  failed  to  set,  and  the  result  is 
that  we  are  now  looking  forward  to  gather  the 
best  crop  of  Apples  seen  in  this  quarter  for  several 
years  back.  The  Strawberry  crop  is  good  both  in 
quantity  and  quality.  President,  Dr.  Hogg,  and 
Garibaldi  are  amongst  the  varieties  grown  gene- 
rally in  quantities ;  the  last-named  is  the  best  we 
possess  for  preserving.  Bush  fruits  were  never 
seen  here  in  greater  perfection  than  this  season, 
owing  doubtless  to  the  healthy  state  of  the  bushes. 
Gooseberries  are  perhaps  the  only  crop  that  is  in 
some  places  thin.  Raspberries  promise  to  be  ex- 
ceptionally good.  Amongst  wall  fruit  we  have 
ceased  to  take  note  of  Peaches.  Where  not  killed 
the  crops  promise  fairly  well,  that  is,  if  they  can 
be  ripened  in  autumn.  We  are,  however,  in  many 
places  substituting  Early  Cherries  for  Peaches  on 
walls.  The  Apricot  crop  is,  if  not  abundant,  good 
where  the  trees  are  thriving ;  the  cold  seasons 
through  which  we  have  passed  have  seriously  in- 
jured the  trees  in  the  north,  and  many  fine  old 
Apricot  trees  in  this  district  are  decaying.  The 
Pear  crop  on  walls  is  generally  good  ;  one  of  our 
greatest  acquisitions  is  Williams'  Bon  Chretien. 
Last  year  I  gathered  fruits  from  it  11  ozs.  in 


weight — good  for  this  district.  Gansel's  Berga- 
mot, Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Beurre  Superfln, 
Marie  Louise,  and  Early  Bergamot  ripen  to  perfec- 
tion In  this  district.  Cherry  trees  have  been 
affected  with  aphides  in  some  places,  otherwise 
they  would  have  borne  an  extensive  crop  of  fruit. 
In  this  district  Plums  are  not  much  grown  out  of 
doors ;  two  never  failing  sorts  seem  to  have  dis- 
placed all  other  kinds  from  this  district,  namely, 
Victoria  and  Rivers'  Early  Prolific. 

Potato  crop.— If  this  can  be  saved  we  will 
have  reason  to  be  well  satisfied  with  1883.  At 
one  time  the  most  sanguine  and  hopeful  amongst 
us  could  not  have  anticipated  this  result.  The 
spring  was  cold  with  an  endless  succession  of 
frosty  nights,  which  checked  vegetation  until  an 
unusually  late  season.  This  in  a  great  measure 
saved  our  fruit  crops  from  the  effects  of  the  severe 
spring.— James  Thomson. 

Canon  Hill  Gardens,  Maidenhead.— 

Wall  fruit  in  this  locality  is  a  scarcity.  We  do 
not  remember  to  have  ever  seen  the  trees  looking 
more  promising  than  they  were  this  spring,  nearly 
all  being  one  mass  of  bloom,  but  the  severe  wea- 
ther we  experienced  on  the  23rd  and  24;th,  and  I 
may  say  to  the  end  of  April,  settled  the  greater 
part  of  the  bloom.  The  best  wall  fruits  here  are 
Morello  Cherries,  which  are  a  good  crop  and  fine 
in  quality.  Apricots  are  scarce,  but  what  we  have 
are  good.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  a  light  crop. 
Plums  are  almost  a  failure  ;  the  only  kinds  bearing 
here  are  Victoria  and  Jefferson's.  Pears  are  also 
scarce,  the  best  here  being  Marie  Louise,  Chau- 
montel,  Glou  Morceau,  Jeanne  de  Witte,  Williams' 
Bon  Chretien,  and  Doyenne  d'Ete.  Apples  are  very 
plentiful.  Those  which  are  bearing  heavy  crops 
here  are  Small's  Admirable,  Lord  Suffield,  Cockle 
Pippin,  Cos's  Orange  Pippin,  Cellini,  Quarrenden, 
Blenheim  Orange,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Welling- 
ton, Dumelow's  Seedling,  Bedfordshire  Foundling, 
and  Scarlet  Pearmain.  Strawberries  have  been 
plentiful  and  fine,  but  did  not  last  long  in 
season  with  us,  owing  to  the  dry  weather  and  our 
soil  being  very  light  and  shallow,  with  a  gravelly 
subsoil.  Raspberries  and  Currants  are  very  plen- 
tiful and  fine,  but  Gooseberries  are  scarce,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Filberts,  of  which  we  have 
scarcely  any.  Taking  fruit  trees  throughout,  I 
have  not  seen  them  looking  in  better  health  or 
less  affected  with  blight  or  insects  than  they  are 
this  season. 

Potatoes  up  to  the  present  have  turned  out 
well.  The  early  sorts  are  not  large,  but  a  good 
crop  and  of  first-class  quality.  The  late  crops, 
both  in  gardens  and  fields,  are  looking  extremely 
well,  and  so  far  there  are  no  symptoms  of  disease ; 
nor  have  I  heard  of  its  making  an  appearance  in 
this  locality. — H.  E.  Geibble. 

Grimston  Park.Tadcaster.- Apricots  are 

but  a  thin  crop  hereabouts  this  season.  Moorpark 
is  our  best  variety,  though  we  are  much  pleased 
with  youngish  trees  of  a  variety  called  St.  Ambroise. 
It  bears  fine  fruit  and  does  not  lose  its  branches 
so  much  as  Moorpark  and  Kaisha.  Apples,  as  a 
whole,  are  about  a  good  half  crop  ;  Lewis'  Incom- 
parable (a  splendid  late  Apple),  Cockpit,  Crimson 
Queening,  Alfriston,  Stirling  Castle,  and  Tower  of 
Glamis  are  carrying  good  crops.  Plums  are  very 
thin,  more  so  than  I  have  know  them  to  be  for 
years  past ;  even  Victoria,  which  is  almost  a  sure 
cropper,  is  fruitless  this  year.  Pears  are  partial ; 
Marie  Louise,  Autumn  Bergamot,  Hessle,  Doyenn6 
d'Ete,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Passe  Colmar,  and 
Beurre  d'Aremberg  are  bearing  fair  crops.  Peaches 
are  a  fairly  good  crop ;  Goshawk,  Walburton 
Admirable,  and  red  Nectarine  Peach  are  the  best 
this  year.  Of  Nectarines,  Pine-apple  and  Violette 
Hative  have  a  good  sprinkling  on  them.  Small 
f';uits  are,  as  a  rule,  abundant  and  good.  Straw- 
berries have  not  been  quite  such  heavy  crops  as 
during  the  past  three  or  four  years,  but  what  is 
lost  in  quantity  is  fully  made  up  in  quality,  as  I 
scarcely  even  remember  them  to  have  been  finer 
in  size.  Hericart  de  Thury,  Keen's  Seedling,  Presi- 
dent, James  Veitch,  Frogmore  Late  Pine,  and  a 
local  variety  called  Newton  Seedling  are  the  sorts 
we  grow  ;  the  latter  is  a  really  good  useful  late 
variety  on  limestone  soils;  judging  by  its  appear- 
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ance  in  foliage  and  fruit,  it  is  a  cross  between 
Keen's  Seedling  and  Black  Prince.  Raspberries 
are  abundant  and  fine,  especially  Fillbasket  and 
Prince  of  Wales.  The  old  Ashton  Red  Gooseberry 
is  bearing  very  heavy  crops.  There  was  an  abun- 
dant blossom  on  both  Apples  and  Pears  last  spring, 
but  even  then  I  had  doubts  as  to  their  producing 
good  crops,  never  yet  having  seen  a  heavy  crop  of 
hardy  fruits  generally  following  a  wet,  sunless 
autumn  such  as  last  autumn  was  in  this  part.  I 
am  very  pleased  to  say  that  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds 
are  healthy  and  free  from  insects  this  year,  and 
should  we  get  a  continuance  of  the  fine,  warm 
weather  that  we  have  had  as  a  whole  so  far  this 
season,  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall  next  year 
have  the  best  crop  of  hardy  fruits  generally  than 
has  been  for  several  years.  Our  soil  is  a  stilSsh 
loamy  one,  resting  on  magnesian  limestone. — 
H.  F.  Clayton. 

Cleveland,  Yorkshire.— Fruit  crops  in  this 
district  are  very  uneven ;  the  severe  frosts  which 
we  had  in  March  greatly  injured  fruit  trees.  Of 
Plums  and  Pears,  with  the  exception  of  the  Hessle 
Pear,  the  failure  is  general.  Plum  trees  were  much 
blighted  in  May  of  last  year,  and  the  young  wood 
made  late  in  the  season  gave  no  promise  of  fruit 
for  this  year,  even  had  the  spring  been  favourable. 
Gooseberries  are  a  light  crop,  in  many  places 
nearly  a  failure.  Red  Currants  are  a  fair  crop, 
and  Black  Currants  quite  a  full  crop.  This  fruit 
is  finely  grown  about  the  village  of  Ingleby,  the 
Black  Naples  being  the  variety  chiefly  grown.  I 
find  Ogdens  Grape  Currant  to  be  the  most  equal 
in  ripening,  and  the  easiest  managed  bush  to  keep 
in  a  fruitful  state.  Raspberries  are  a  good  crop. 
Strawberries  a  full  crop  and  well  grown  in 
Cleveland.  The  best  varieties  seen  in  market 
are  Dr.  Hogg,  President,  and  Vicomtesse  Hericart 
de  Thury;  when  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  (Moffit's), 
becomes  better  known,  it  will  take  a  leading  place 
amongst  market  fruits.  Apples  are  a  thin  crop ; 
the  Cockpit  is,  however,  an  exception.  This  proves 
to  be  the  most  valuable  Apple  grown  north  of 
York  for  market  use.  The  new  Cockpit  is  equally 
hardy,  and  brings  the  highest  price  of  any  home- 
grown Apple.  Lord  Suffield  still  holds  the  first 
position  among  the  Codlins  class.  Cherries  are 
very  little  grown  here,  and  this  season  they  are  a 
thin  crop.  Apricots,  that  five  years  ago  were  such 
a  striking  sight  over  Cleveland  on  cottage  and 
mansion,  are  now  only  represented  by  a  few  odd 
trees  in  favourable  sites,  and  on  these  there  is 
fruit  this  season.  The  young  growth  of  fruit 
trees  is  now  most  promising ;  even  half  dead  trees 
are  putting  out  firm  shoots  such  as  I  never  ex- 
pected to  see. — Chas.  M'Dokald. 


WALES. 
Chirk  Castle,  North  Wales.— Apples  on 
old  trees  are  good  crops  with  us,  second  rate  on 
young  ones.  The  following  are  the  kinds  I  find 
to  fruit  the  earliest,  viz.,  Adams'  Pearmain,  Boston 
Russet,  Court  of  Wick,  Cox's  Pomona,  Devon- 
shire Quarrenden,  Early  Nonpareil,Norfolk  Beaufin, 
Reinette  du  Canada,  Manks  Codlin.  Of  Pears  we 
have  very  few  on  old  trees  and  none  on  young 
pyramids.  Sweet  Cherries  are  a  good  crop ; 
Morellos  poor,  the  trees  being  very  much  afEected 
with  disease.  Red  Currants  not  so  heavy  as 
usual ;  Black  very  good.  Strawberries  excellent, 
and  also  Raspberries.  Soil,  gravel  resting  on  marl. 
— Abbaham  Hutty. 

Brynkinalt,  Chirk. — Apricots  here  are  very 
thin  indeed,  and  also  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
following  kinds  only  are  carrying  average  crops 
or  moderate  crops,  viz.,  Moorpark,  Golden  Drop, 
and  Royal  Apricot.  The  following  Peaches  are 
producing  average  crops,  viz.,  the  Sal  way.  Royal 
George,  and  Noblesse ;  and  amongst  Nectarines 
the  Elruge.  Our  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apri- 
cots are  on  south  aspects,  and  protected  by  canvas 
in  spring.  Their  scarcity  is  attributable  to  the 
severe  weather  which  we  experienced  while  they 
were  in  bloom,  24°  of  frost  being  then  registered. 
The  following  Apples  and  Pears  are  bearing  ave- 
rage crops,  but  many  of  the  Pears  are  on  south 
walls  and  the  Apples  on  espaliers  :  Apples — Rib- 
stou    Pippin,    Keswick    Codlin,   Orange    Pippin, 


Russet  Pippin,  Golden  Pippin,  Blenheim  Orange, 
Kerry  Pippin,  Alexander,  Hawthornden,  Orange 
Pearmain,  Rymer,  Stirling  Castle,  Echlinville, 
Lady  Derby,  Lemon  Pippin,  Devonshire  Quarren- 
den, Duke  of  Devonshire,  Reinette  du  Canada, 
Melon,  Cellini,  Court  of  Wick,  Claygate  Pearmain, 
Orange  Pippin,  Beddow  Pippin.  Pears  —  Marie 
Louise,  Beurr^  Boso,  White  Doyenn6,  Althorpe 
Crassane,  Winter  Nelis,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
Easter  Beurrfi,  Beurre  d'Amanlis  (a  grand  crop), 
Beurre  Diel,  Napoleon,  Beurre  Ranee,  Brockworth 
Park,  Fondante  d'Automne,  Passe  Colmar,  Jo- 
sephine de  Malines,  Beurr6  de  Capiaumont,  and 
Forelle  or  Trout.  Plums  and  Cherries  are  an  entire 
failure,  with  the  exception  of  Morellos,  which  are 
abundant  and  the  trees  clean  and  healthy.  Goose- 
berries and  Currants  are  above  the  average.  Rasp- 
berries are  very  fine  indeed.  Strawberries  are  also 
a  heavy  and  good  crop.  The  following  succeed  well 
here,  viz..  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  (first-class),  Sir 
Charles  Napier  (very  good).  Keen's  Seedling 
(good).  Elton  Pine  proves  to  be  a  very  good  and 
useful  late  variety.  Black  Prince  on  this  soil  does 
not  do  well.  Our  soil  is  of  a  very  strong  retentive 
character  ;  subsoil  gravel. — J.  Clarke. 

Cardiff  Castle. — Early  in  the  season  Apple 
and  Pear  trees  in  this  district  were  completely 
covered  with  strong  healthy  blossom.  The  Pears 
to  all  appearance  set  well,  and  many  of  them  grew 
to  be  as  large  as  pigeon's  eggs,  when  drought  set 
in  and  most  of  them  dropped  ofE  the  trees  in  the 
open  quai-ters.  Trees  on  walls  are,  in  most  cases, 
bearing  a  heavy  crop,  while  pyramids  and  stan- 
dards are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  almost  fruit- 
less. Apples  generally  are  a  good  crop.  The 
varieties  that  do  best  here,  and  that  can  almost 
always  be  relied  on  for  a  crop  in  any  season,  are 
Lord  Suffield,  Hawthornden,  Echlinville  Seedling, 
Cellini  Pippin,  and  Stirling  Castle.  But  in  seasons 
like  the  present  we  have  a  good  crop  on  some 
of  the  best  varieties.  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots, 
Plums,  and  Cherries  are  a  complete  failure. 
Figs  are  a  good  crop.  Gooseberries  in  some  places 
are  a  failure,  while  in  others  a  short  distance  off 
they  are  an  abundant  crop.  Currants,  Red,  White, 
and  Black,  are  plentiful.  Strawberries  are  a  most 
abundant  crop  everywhere,  and  good  in  quality. 
—A.  Pettigeew. 

Dynevor  Castle,  Llandilo. — Peaches  and 
Plums  with  us  on  walls  are  almost  a  failure — the 
worst  crop  of  Peaches  I  have  seen  for  over  twenty 
years.  Pears  are  very  good  and  Apples  every- 
where abundant.  Strawberries,  Red  Currants,  and 
Raspberries  are  good  average  crops.  Black  Cur- 
rants are  over  the  average.  Gooseberries  very 
thin  in  places.  Foliage  on  fruit  trees  as  well  as 
on  forest  trees  very  clean  and  healthy. 

Potatoes  healthy;  the  disease  has  only  just 
made  its  appearance. — J.  Ticehdest. 

Margam  Park,  Central  Glamorgan.— 

Here  and  hereabouts  1883  will  rank  as  a  fair  ave^ 
rage  fruit  year.  Cherries  bloomed  profusely,  set 
thickly,  and  fell  off  prematurely  to  an  unusual 
extent.  Apples  and  Pears  are  good.  Plums  were 
never  scarcer.  Strawberries,  Currants,  Goose- 
berries, and  Raspberries  have  been  abundant. — 
J.  MuiE. 


IRELAND. 

Carton  Park,  Kildare. — Apples  and  Pears 
are  an  extraordinarily  heavy  crop  here.  Morello 
Cherries  also  very  heavy  ;  other  Cherries  do  badly 
here.  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Strawberries,  and 
Raspberries  are  very  abundant.  Apricots  and 
Plums  are  a  failure  this  season. 

Potatoes. — Kidneys  are  very  fine,  and  all 
late  Potatoes  in  this  locality,  chiefly  Champions, 
look  uncommonly  well. — E.  Knowldin. 

"Woodstock  Park,  Inistioge.— The  fruit 
crop  here  on  the  whole  is  the  best  we  have  had  for 
a  numbers  of  years,  with  the  exception  of  Apricots 
and  Peaches,  which  are  complete  failures  on  open 
walls ;  in  cool  houses  without  fire-heat  the  latter 
are  a  fair  crop.  Apples  are  an  average  crop.  Lord 
Suffield,  Stirling  Castle,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Irish 
Peach,  London  Pippin,  Adam's  Pearmain,  and  Court 
of  Wick  being  the  most  fruitful.     Pears  are  a  fair 


crop  on  walls,  but  standards  are  almost  a  failure. 
Cherries  are  partial,  some  bearing  abundantly  while 
others  are  very  thin.  Amongst  Plums,  Denyer's 
Victoria  is  bearing  abundantly ;  other  sorts  very 
scarce.  Strawberries,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  and 
all  small  fruits  are  abundant  and  good  crops. 

Potatoes  are  very  promising  in  this  district ; 
no  appearance  of  disease  as  yet. — William  Gray'. 

Castle   tJpton,  Templepatrick.— Fruit 

crops  in  this  district  are  pretty  good.  The  sorts 
of  Apples  carrying  an  average  or  heavy  crop  with 
us  are  on  walls — King  of  the  Pippins  (this  variety 
rarely  tails),  Cellini,  Mannington  Pearmain,  Golden 
Pippin,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Allen's  Everlasting, 
Ribston  Pippin,  Irish  Peach,  and  Melon  Apple  ; 
bush  or  standards  not  so  good,  but  the  following 
may  be  stated  to  be  carrying  a  good  or  medium 
crop,  viz..  Lord  Suffield,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Kes- 
wick Codlin,  Emperor  Alexander,  Manks  Codlin, 
Kerry  Pippin,  and  Northern  Greening.  On  the 
old  Hawthornden,  of  which  we  have  a  good  num- 
ber of  trees,  there  is  a  good  crop  once  in  three, 
four,  or  five  years.  This  season  our  trees  are  bear- 
ing a  sprinkling  of  fruit.  Pears  with  us  are  poor; 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien  and  Hessle — bush  trained 
— are  carrying  good  crops,  particularly  the  latter ; 
on  walls  Doyenne  d'Ete,  Passe  Colmar,  and  Easter 
Beurre  are  carrying  the  best  crops.  Sweet  Cherries 
excellent ;  Morellos  set  a  full  crop,  but  were  re- 
duced at  the  stoning  period  to  a  small  or  medium 
one.  Bush  Plums  are  almost  a  failure ;  on  walls 
south  and  west  the  following  are  showing  well, 
viz.,  Jefferson's  Belgian  Purple,  Nectarine,  White 
Magnum  Bonum,  and  Coe's  Golden  Drop.  There 
is  also  a  sprinkling  on  Early  Green  Gage  and  a  few 
others.  Black  Currants  and  Raspberries  unusually 
heavy  crops.  I  find  Red  Antwerp  to  be  second  to 
none  in  bearing,  and  first  rate  both  in  flavour  and 
colour.  Strawberries  very  good.  Garibaldi  bear- 
ing enormous  quantities.  I  have  been  obliged  to 
use  forked  sticks  to  keep  the  fruit  up,  particularly 
so  as  we  have  now  unfortunately  showery  weather. 
On  President,  Keen's  Seedling,  Due  de  Malakoff, 
and  Victoria  there  are  also  good  average 
crops ;  the  latter  is  a  very  useful  late  sort. 
Gooseberries  a  full  all  round  crop,  although  perhaps 
scarcely  as  full  as  last  year.  Red  Currants  are  a 
medium  crop.  Taking  all  in  all,  fruit  crops  are 
better  than  I  expected,  seeing  we  had  such  a  wet 
autumn  last  year  and  such  a  cold,  late  spring  this. 
During  January  we  had  129°  of  frost,  February 
99°,  March  the  unprecedented  .amount  of  328°, 
and  in  April  157°.  During  the  last  eight  years  we 
have  not  had  any  month  to  approach  March  of 
this  year,  with  the  exception  of  two,  viz.,  Decem- 
ber, 1878,  in  which  we  registered  382°,  and 
January,  1879,  when  we  registered  446°  of  frost. 
It  will  thus  readily  be  seen  that  the  bloom  buds 
must  have  had  a  narrow  escape,  and  were  it  not 
that  we  are  efficiently  protected  by  woods  at  a 
respectable  distance,  our  fruit  report  this  year 
might  have  been  less  cheering.  Our  soil,  too,  is  of 
a  somewhat  adverse  character,  i.e.,  being  naturally 
heavy  and  lying  low,  we  are  subject  to  late  frost. 
Spring  on  the  whole  was  backward.  Early  crops 
are  late.  Mid-season  ones  are,  however,  up  to  the 
usual  time,  and,  if  the  weather  continues  propi- 
tious, late  crops  will  be  early. — S.  Kevan. 


SCOTLAND. 

Fyvie  Castle. — In  this  qnarter  fruit  crops 
are,  upon  the  whole,  very  satisfactory.  Owing  to 
spring  frosts.  Apples  are  not,  however,  so  abun- 
dant as  could  have  been  wished.  Plums  also  are 
under  the  average,  owing,  I  believe,  to  the  heavy 
crops  which  they  have  borne  during  the  past  two 
seasons.  Pears  are  a  fair  crop.  Cherries  average  ; 
while  as  to  all  the  varieties  of  Gooseberries,  Black, 
Red,  and  White  Currants,  as  also  Strawberries  and 
Raspberries,  all  are  very  lieavy  crops.  The  most 
productive  Apples  this  season  I  find  to  be  Warner's 
King  and  the  Hawthornden,  both  of  which  are 
regular  bearers.  Amongst  Plums  the  Victoria  sel- 
dom fails.  Amongst  Pears  the  Jargonelle,  several 
of  the  Beurre,  Colmar,  and  Swan's  Egg  are  pretty 
certain  sorts.  Amongst  Cherries,  May  Duke  and 
Morello  are  good.  Of  Strawberries  I  have  now 
gathered  daily  for  the  past  three  weeks  from  the 
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old  Black  Prince,  and  still  they  come.  Rivers' 
Eliza  and  Sir  Joseph  Fasten  rank  next,  and 
Myatt's  concludes  the  season,  which  from  begin- 
ning to  end  lasts  about  ten  weeks.  As  regards 
Easpberries,  I  am  in  hopes  that  Bamford's  will 
prove  good  ;  but  out  of  six  or  seven  varieties,  none 
pleases  me  better  than  Carter's  Prolific.  Our  soil 
is  heavy,  and  in  a  rather  low,  sheltered  situation. 
As  to  spring  protection,  my  time  scarcelj'  permits 
me  to  get  much  of  that  attended  to,  and  when  I 
used  to  employ  it  pretty  extensively,  I  found  but 
little  benefit  from  it.  I  have  some  confidence  in 
selecting  hardy  sorts  of  fruits  suitable  to  the 
climate. — B.  Faequhae. 

Balcarres,  Colinsburgh.— Fruit  crops  in 
this  district  are  the  best  we  have  had  since  1876. 
Apples  of  all  kinds  are  a  heavy  crop.  Cherries, 
heavy,  and  verj'  large  and  fine.  Pears,  a  fair  croc. 
Plums,  average.  Peaches,  a  fair  crop,  but  not 
much  grown  outside.  Apricots,  also  a  fair  crop. 
Small  fruits  are  all  heavy  crops.  Gooseberries, 
very  heavy  and  unusually  large,  weighing,  in  fact, 
the  bushes  to  the  ground.  Currants  of  all  kinds 
are  good  crops,  and  very  large  and  fine.  Straw- 
berries, very  heavy  crops ;  the  varieties  grown 
here  are  Garibaldi,  Keen's  Seedling,  Elton  Pine, 
James  Veitch,  La  Grosse  Sucree,  and  a  variety 
named  Nimrod  ;  the  last  has  very  large  berries, 
and  is  a  heavy  cropper.  Our  ground,  being  very 
strong  heavy  soil,  resisted  the  long  drought  we 
had  in  May  and  June  well. 

Potato  crops  in  this  district  never  looked 
better,  both  in  gardens  and  fields,  and  what  have 
been  lifted  are  good  both  in  quality  and  quan- 
tity.    No  signs  of  disease  as  yet. — E.  Tate. 

Drumlanrig,  Thornhill.— Strawberries  and 

all  bush  fruits  are  abundant,  but  eight  to  ten  days 
later  than  they  have  been  in  any  season  for  fifteen 
years.  Apples  and  Pears  are  scarce,  and  so  late 
that  there  is  little  chance  of  their  coming  to  ma- 
turity. There  has  not  been  any  summer  weather 
here  as  yet.— David  Thojison. 

OulzeaD,  Ayrshire.— The  fruit  crop  here- 
abouts is  very  good,  though  some  crops  difiier  very 
much  in  some  gardens  not  far  off.  Gooseberries, 
for  example,  are  very  scarce,  while  here  we  have 
had  to  stake  all  our  bushes  to  keep  the  branches 
from  breaking  under  their  load  of  fruit.  The 
Apple  crop  promises  to  be  a  very  heavy  one,  and 
appears  to  be  generally  good.  I'ears  are  a  fair  crop. 
Plums  and  Cherries  rather  scarce.  Strawberries 
are  a  very  heavy  crop.  Bed  and  Black  Currants 
medium  crops,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Rasp- 
berries. The  following  sorts  honr  well  in  this  dis- 
trict, viz.— Applet :  Lord  Sulli.ld,  Stirling  Castle, 
Lord  Grosvenor,  Warner's  Seedling,  Cox's  Pomona, 
Echlinville  Seedling,  Keswick  Codlin,  King  of 
the  Pippins,  Worrnsley  Pippin,  and  JIcLean's 
Favourite.  Pears  :  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Marie 
Louise,  Jersey  Gratioli,  Passe  Colmar,  and  Jar- 
gonelle. Plums  :  Victoria,  Kirk's  Seedling,  Jef- 
ferson, and  Rivers'  Prolific.  Strawberries  :  Both- 
well  Bank  Prolific,  Garibaldi,  and  Duke  of 
Edinburgh.  I  may  add  that  the  foliage  of  Apple 
trees,  Gooseberries,  &c.,  has  been  very  badly  at- 
tacked by  red  spider  which  gives  it  an  unhealthy 
appearance. — David  Mueeay. 

Dupplin  Castle,  Perth.— Blossoms  on  all 
kinds  of  fruit  trees  were  this  year  very  plentiful. 
Apricots  are  about  an  average  crop,  Moorpark 
being  the  best  cropped  variety.  I  may  mention 
that  the  trees  were  protected  while  'in  bloom. 
Apple  trees  were  loaded  with  blossom,  and  pro- 
mised to  be  an  enormous  crop,  but  it  has  been 
rather  a  disappointing  one  ;  although  some  sorts 
are  carrying  heavy  crops,  many  kinds  never  set 
their  fruit,  and  quantities  seemed  to  shrivel  and 
drop  when  about  the  size  of  Beans.  On  some 
trees  there  is  not  a  fruit.  A  neighbour  of  mine 
who  called  the  other  day  said  he  was  never  so 
much  deceived  in  a  crop  of  Apples  as  this  season, 
seeing  that  the  trees  were  late  in  blooming  and 
considered  free  from  all  danger  from  frosts.  The 
varieties  bearing  the  best  crops  here  are  Tower  of 
~TJIST5it^^''^ltl2am  Abbey,  Alfriston,  Lord  Burgh- 
ley,  Lord  Suffieia;  (..emm;  and  Stirling  Castle; 
the  latter  three  seldom  or  newoj  j^il  to  bear  fruit 


more  or  less.  Young  trees  of  Worcester  Pearmain 
are  this  year  carrying  good  crops.  This  variety 
seems  to  possess  a  hardy  constitution.  Pears  are 
but  a  partial  crop  ;  Beurru  Diel  and  Moor  Fowl 
Egg  are,  however,  producing  good  crops.  Cherries 
are  about  an  average ;  Frogmore  Bigarreau  and 
May  Dukes  are  bearing  good  crops,  but  the  White 
Hearts  dropped  an  immense  quantity  of  fruit 
when  stoning;  Blorellos  are  a  very  heavy  crop. 
Plums  are  but  a  partial  crop,  though  so  fine 
was  the  bloom  that  a  grand  crop  was  expected. 
Strawberries  are  an  abundant  crop,  but  have  been 
and  are  still  being  spoiled  by  wet.  Currants, 
Raspberries,  and  Gooseberries  are  all  heavy  crops, 
especially  the  latter,  the  bushes  being  weighted  to 
the  ground,  and  in  some  cases  the  branches 
broken,  so  profusely  are  they  laden  with  fruit. 
Fine  weather  is  very  much  needed  to  bring  crops 
to  maturity. — John  Beowning. 

Alloa  Park,  Alloa.— Generally  speaking, 
we  have  a  very  good  average  in  the  way  of  fruit 
this  year.  Apples  are  particularly  good  ;  the  kinds 
which  succeed  best  and  are  most  grown  hereabouts 
are  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Rib- 
ston  Pippin,  Alexander,  Cellini,  Dumelow's  Seed- 
ling, Echlinville  Pippin,  Hawthornden,  Lord 
Suflield,  Stirling  Castle,  and  Iveswick  Codlin. 
Pears  are  extra  good,  especially  such  kinds  as 
Beurrfi  Diel,  Citron  des  Carmes,  Glou  Morceau, 
and  Marie  Louise ;  the  crop  of  Jargonelles  is  par- 
ticularly heavy.  Cherries,  late  both  and  early,  are 
good.  Nectsrines,  Apricots,  and  Peaches  are  little 
grown  in  this  locality.  Plums  are  under  the  ave- 
rage, owing  doubtless  to  the  frosts  we  had  in  spring 
preventing  them  from  setting.  Gooseberries,  Cur- 
rants, and  other  small  fruits  are  plentiful.  Our 
soil  is  generally  of  a  good  loamy  character,  and 
well  adapted  for  fruit  culture.  —Thomas  Obmis- 

TON. 

Dunmore,  Stirling.— The  season  here  is 
considered  to  be  about  a  fortnight  late,  but  on  the 
whole  fruit  crops,  both  on  standards  and  walls,  are 
fair  average  ones.  Lord  Sutfield,  the  different  kinds 
of  Codlin,  and  Stirling  Castle  may  be  taken  as 
types  of  Apples  which  do  best  as  standards.  Our 
best  Plum  is  the  Victoria.  Pears  on  walls,  unless 
protected  during  spring,  cannot  be  depended  on 
for  a  crop.  Beurre  Diel  and  Jargonelle  do  well 
treated  in  this  way.  The  soil  here  consists  gene- 
rally of  strong,  stifl:,  coarse  land.— Maueice 
Fitzgekald. 

Tyningham,  Prestonklrk.— All  kinds  of 
small  fruits  are  most  abundant  here.  In  the 
neighbourhood,  however.  Gooseberries  are  a  poor 
crop.  Apples  blossomed  well,  but  have  not  set 
a  large  crop.  Pears  are  middling.  Of  Apricots 
and  Plums  there  is  a  very  scanty  crop.  Cherries 
are  good  generally.  Peaches  and  Figs  are  not 
much  cultivated  out  of  doors,  being  very  pre- 
carious. As  the  nature  of  the  soil  varies  very 
considerably  in  this  district,  it  is  impossible  to 
state  what  varieties  of  any  particular  fruit  do 
best  here.  The  finest  Strawberries  are  President 
and  Vicomtesse  H(5ricart  de  Thury,  and  Elton  Pine 
for  a  late  crop.  Keen's  Seedling  does  well  in 
some  gardens,  but  it  was  found,  along  with  a  large 
number  of  other  kinds  tried  here,  to  be  not  so 
profitable  as  those  just  named.  Dessert  Apples 
have  been  very  deficient  in  flavour  of  late  years. 
Irish  Peach,  Oslin  Pippin,  Thorle  Pippin,  Stone 
Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Golden  Pippin  (on 
walls),  and  Ribston  Pijapin  (on  walls),  are  the 
most  prolific.  For  kitchen  use  the  various  Cod- 
lins,  Warner's  King,  Echlinville,  Stirling  Castle, 
Bedfordshire  Foundling,  Northern  Greening, 
Reinette  du  Canada,  Cellini,  and  Hambledon 
Deux  Ans  are  all  reliable  kinds.  The  more  hardy 
sorts  of  Pears  are  the  only  kinds  worth  growing ; 
Beurre  Diel,  Easter  Beurre,  &c.,  have  been  fit 
only  to  eat  one  season  out  of  eight.  The  most 
prolific  Plums  are  Bullens,  Green  Gage,  Victoria, 
and  Washington.  Early  Beatrice  "and  Royal 
George  have  been  the  most  satisfactory  Peaches 
which  we  have  tried. — R.  P.  Beotheeston. 

Marchmont,  Dunse.  —  Strawbenies  are 
plentifvil,  but  ripening  slowly,  owing  to  want  of 
sunshine  "and  too  much  rain.     Black,  Red,  and 


White  Currants  are  plentiful,  and  just  begin- 
ning to  colour ;  they  are  a  fortnight  later  than 
usual.  Gooseberries  are  an  average  crop  and 
late.  Raspberries  promise  to  be  a  good  crop ; 
the  canes  for  the  ensuing  year  are  growing 
strongly.  Nuts  (Filbert  and  Hazel)  are  scarce — 
not  half  a  crop  ;  Walnuts  the  same.  Plums  are  a 
full  average  crop.  Apricots  are  very  scarce  ;  the 
trees  that  survived  the  severe  frosts  of  1 880  and 
1881  have  not  got  into  a  fruit-bearing  state  yet. 
Apples  are  plentiful,  but  want  sunshine.  Pears 
are  scarce  and  late.  Peaches  are  plentiful  in 
houses.  None  are  grown  here  out  of  doors. — Petee 

LONEY. 

Dunrobin,  Sutherland.— Apples  promise 
to  be  a  heavy  crop  hereabouts,  but  will  probably 
be  small  in  size.  Pears  are  under  the  average,  and 
Plums  generally  are  the  same,  but  good  crops  on 
some  trees.  Cherries  are  over  the  average.  Straw- 
berries are  a  good  crop,  but  the  quality  will 
depend  on  the  weather  during  the  next  few  weeks. 
The  kinds  which  suit  best  here  are  Garibaldi  for 
early,  and  Elton  Pine  for  late  crops.  We  have 
tried  Sir  C.  Napier,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Oscar,  Presi- 
dent, Sir  Harry,  James  Veitch,  Hfilene  Gloede, 
and  others,  but  do  not  find  them  so  satisfactory 
here  as  the  two  sorts  first  named. 

Potatoes  are  a  good  crop,  and  as  yet  show  no 
signs  of  disease.  The  heavy  rains  during  the  last 
ten  days  are  causing  ratlrer  two  much  growth  in 
the  haulm.  We  are  sheltered  by  woods  and  rising 
ground  to  the  north,  north-east,  and  north-west, 
and  are  open  to  the  sea  on  the  south,  south-west, 
and  east.  Soil  deep,  light,  fairly  good,  black 
friable  loam,  resting  on  sand  and  gravel. — D. 
Melville. 

Dalmeny  Park,  Edinburgh.- Apricots — 

Moorpark  and  Shipley  are  a  fair  crop.  Of  Plums 
we  have  very  few.  Cherries — May  Duke  and 
Morello  are  a  good  crop.  Of  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines we  have  very  few.  Apples,  consisting  of 
Echlinville,  Stirling  Castle,  Cellini,  Lord  Suffield, 
and  Irish  Peach,  are  a  good  crop.  Of  Pears 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Marie  Louise,  Glou  Mor- 
ceau, and  Beurrfi  Ranee  are  producing  fair  crops. 
Strawberries  are  a  good  crop.  Raspberries  behind 
the  south  wall  on  a  north  aspect  are  a  very  heavy 
crop.— John  >Ioyes. 

Dalkeith  Park,  Midlothian. — The  season 
has  been,  on  the  whole,  favourable  for  hardy  fruit, 
and  the  crop  is  considerably  above  the  average. 
Apples  are  abundant  everywhere — clean,  healthy, 
good-sized  fruit.  The  best  crops  are  upon  Warner's 
King,  Lord  Suffield,  Echlinville,  Stirling  Castle, 
Tower  of  Glamis,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Keswick 
Codlin,  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  Manks  Codlin, 
Northern  Greening,  Alfriston,  Blenheim  Pippin, 
Wellington,  Dutch  Mignonne,  Yorkshire  Greening, 
Lord  Clyde,  Red  Calville,  and  Margaret.  Pears 
are  a  somewhat  partial  crop  ;  standards  generally 
are  bearing  better  than  wall  trees.  The  best  are 
Marie  Louise,  Napoleon,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien, 
Beurre  Hardy,  Beurre  Diel,  Brown  Beurre,  Hessle, 
and  Catillac.  Plums  and  Cherries  are  generally  a 
fine  crop  and  the  fruit  excellent.  The  best  Plums 
are  Transparent  Gage,  Jefferson's,  Kirk's,  Coe's 
Golden  Drop,  Victoria,  Early  Prolific.  The  best 
Cherries  are  Governor  Wood,  May  Duke,  Elton, 
Black  Tartarian,  Bigarreau  Napoleon,  and  Frogmore 
Bigarreau.  Currants  of  all  kinds  are  a  heavy  crop  ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Raspberries  and  Straw- 
berries. In  some  gardens  Gooseberries  are  a  heavy 
crop ;  in  others  they  are  rather  thin.  Apricots  on 
walls  are  nearly  a  blank  ;  and  Peaches  and  Necta- 
rines are  not  much  better,  except  in  the  most  fa- 
voured spots.  The  soil  of  this  district  is  generally 
a  light,  free  loam,  not  particularly  well  suited  for 
the  growth  of  most  kinds  o£  fruit,  but  yields 
freely  under  high  cultivation  in  ordinary  seasons. 

Vegetables  have  been  rather  later  than 
usual,  but  good  in  quality.  Peas  are  a  heavy  crop, 
the  best  being  Veitch's  Selected  Early,  William  I., 
Marvel,  Veitch's  Perfection,  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra. 
Among  Cauliflowers,  Veitch's  Early  Forcing,  Wal- 
cheren,  and  Autumn  Giant  are  the  best  and  most 
useful.  For  an  early  Cabbage  we  have  nothing 
equal   to  a  local  strain  of  Vanack.     The   local 
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strains  of  Brussels  Sprouts,  Leeks,  and  late  Broc- 
coli are  also  our  best.  Snow's,  Veitoh's  Spring, 
Dilcock's  Bride,  and  Model  Broccoli  give  us  a 
supply  of  fine  heads  from  November  to  May. 
Potatoes  are  a  fine  crop,  and  still  free  from 
disease,  both  in  fields  and  gardens.  The  best  gar- 
den sorts  are  Veitch's  Ashleaf  Kidney,  Grampian, 
and  Magnum  Bouum. — M.  Dunn. 


Public  Gardens. 


PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  EDINBURGH_ 
The  eighth  annual  report  of  the  Edinburgh  Cock- 
burn  Association  has  been  published.  In  it  the 
Council  of  the  Association  deal  with  various  ques- 
tions of  city  improvements.  In  regard  to  the  site 
of  the  old  Infirmary,  the  Council  say  they  are 
strongly  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  op- 
portunity of  acquiring  an  open  space  in  one  of  the 
most  densely  populated  quarters  of  the  city  should 
not  be  lost,  but  that  the  site  should  be  laid  out  as 
a  public  garden  or  recreation  ground.  The  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  suffers  much  from  overcrowd- 
ing and  want  of  ventilation,  while  the  attractions 
of  the  University  would  be  enhanced  by  there 
being  a  garden  either  in  front  of  it  or  at  no  great 
distance  from  it.  In  regard  to  the  proposed  bridge 
at  Bell's  Mills,  the  Council  say  they  would  view 
with  alarm  any  proposal  to  widen  the  Dean  Bridge 
—a  process  which  could  scarcely  fail  to  injure 
that  beautiful  structure — and  they  believe  a  new 
bridge  to  the  west  of  the  present  one  would  be 
much  more  suitable,  affording,  as  it  would  do,  a 
direct  access  to  the  grounds  of  Trinity  Hospital 
at  Blinkbonny,  which  the  Council  hope  may  one 
day  be  made  available  to  the  public  in  some 
form  or  other.  They  are  of  opinion  that  too 
little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  supplying 
public  parks,  and  suggest  that  if  Edinburgh  had 
a  public  park  at  Blinkbonny,  it  could  not  fail 
from  its  situation  to  become  one  of  the  most 
charming  spots  in  or  around  the  city.  The  Council 
have  ascertained  with  satisfaction  that  the  feuars 
in  Douglas  Crescent  and  Belford  Park  have  ob- 
tained a  right  of  servitude  over  the  ground  in  the 
intervening  valley,  which  is  to  be  laid  out  by  the 
proprietor,  Mr.  Waddell,  as  a  tastefully-arranged 
pleasure  gronnd.  While  rejoicing  that  so  much 
has  been  recently  done  to  improve  the  city  by 
planting  along  the  streets,  in  the  meadows,  and 
elsewhere,  they  again  suggest  that  the  line  of 
trees  in  frinces'  Street  should  be  continued  past 
St.  John's  Chapel.  As  to  the  proposed  covered 
rock  garden  in  West  Princes'  Street  Gardens,  the 
Council  requested  the  municipal  authorities  to 
postpone  their  final  determination  until  a  more 
decided  expression  of  public  opinion  should  be 
elicited  by  public  exhibition  of  the  design  of  the 
proposed  structure  or  otherwise.  The  Council 
regret  that  the  municipal  authorities  have  not 
been  able  to  see  their  way  to  acquire  the  strip  of 
ground  lying  between  the  south  boundary  of  the 
Arboretum  and  the  Water  of  Leith,  a  result  the 
more  to  be  regretted,  as  the  ultimate  feuing  of 
the  ground  in  question  will  undoubtedly  injure  to 
a  great  extent  the  beautiful  views  of  the  city  now 
to  be  obtained  from  the  Arboretum. 


Kiosks  in  the  parks.— Of  all  the  an- 
nouncements that  have  lately  been  made  that  is 
the  worst  which  states  that  we  are  about  to  under- 
take the  dispensing  of  ginger-beer,  lemonade, 
Abernethy  biscuits,  and  current  literature  to  those 
who  daily  stroll  through  the  classic  shades  of  Hyde 
Park.  His  Grace  of  Westminster  is  at  the  head  of 
this  extraordinary  movement,  and  a  meeting  to 
arrange  the  details  of  the  august  enterprise  is 
announced  to  take  place  at  Grosvenor  House.  In 
view  of  the  anticipated  sale  of  newspapers  in  the 
projected  kiosks,  may  1  suggest,  without  any 
desire  to  be  offensive,  that  the  right  hon.  the 
senior  member  for  Westminster  would  be  a  more 
suitable  promoter  of  this  great  adventure  than  the 
Duke  of  Westminster  ?  Why  dukes  and  other  ex- 
alted personages  should  band  together  in  order  to 
promote  a  scheme  which  should  come  under  the 


control  of  Spiers  and  Pond,  or  Bertram  and 
Roberts,  quite  passes  comprehension.  Many  scions 
of  noble  houses  have  ventured  into  the  city  and 
have  developed  quite  a  remarkable  capacity  for 
"  business  "  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  in  Llo>  d's,  and 
in  the  tea  trade.  That  is  all  very  well ;  but  dukes 
dealing  in  ginger-beer,  and  belted  earls  disposing 
of  copies  of  the  evening  papers,  is  a  spectacle 
one  cannot  contemplate  with  one's  customary 
equanimity.  If  we  are  to  have  kiosks,  let  the 
matter  be  taken  up  not  by  amateurs,  but  by  ordi- 
nary contractors. — St.  Stephens. 

Churchyards  as  recreation  grounds. 

— The  Paddington  Vestry  at  its  last  meeting 
agreed,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Churchwarden  Young, 
to  convert  the  disused  churchyard  of  St.  Mary,  Pad- 
dington Green,  which  is  upwards  of  three  acres  in 
extent  and  well  timbered,  into  a  pleasant  place  for 
sober  recreative  purposes.  Flower  beds  are  to  be 
formed,  railings  neat  in  appearance  substituted  for 
unsightly  walls,  falling  and  neglected  head-stones 
laid  flat,  and  where  necessary  defective  vaults  and 
graves  amended.  The  improvement,  which  is  much 
needed,  will  cost  about  .£1400.  Other  graveyards 
in  London  are,  we  understand,  also  to  be  put  to 
a  similar  use. 

A  park  for    North-west  London.— A 

meeting  convened  by  the  North-west  London  Park 
League  was  held  the  other  evening  at  the  Cobden 
Club,  Netting  Hill.  The  chairman  in  his  opening 
remarks  urged  the  desirability  of  having  several 
small  parks  scattered  over  a  wide  area  in  prefer- 
ence to  one  large  park,  which  would  be  far  removed 
from  the  homes  of  many  of  those  for  whose  benefit 
it  might  be  designed.  Mr.  Firth,  M. P.,  moved  a 
resolution  afl^irming  that  a  park  for  the  use  of  the 
inhabitants  of  North-west  London  was  absolutely 
necessary,  and  that  the  site  occupied  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Society's  Show  in  1879  was  admirably 
adapted  for  that  purpose.  He  said  he  concurred 
with  those  who  held  that  the  relative  advantages 
between  the  site  now  proposed  and  that  which 
was  known  as  Paddington  Park  were  greatly  in 
favour  of  the  former.  It  would  be  necessary  first 
to  convince  the  authorities  that  a  park  was  really 
required ;  and,  secondly,  to  have  some  well-defined 
plan  for  providing  the  means  to  obtain  it.  As  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  were  going  to  bor- 
row JlO.OOO.OOO  for  public  improvements,  the 
comparatively  small  sum  required  for  this  park 
might  well  come  out  of  that.  Sir  Algernon  Borth- 
wick  agreed  with  the  chairman  in  preferring 
several  small  parks,  so  that  they  might  be  brought 
nearer  to  the  homes  of  the  people,  to  one  large  one 
at  a  distance,  and,  therefore,  he  thought  all  open 
spaces,  however  small,  should  be  preserved.  God's 
acre  could  not  be  put  to  better  use  than  in  giving 
health  and  recreation  to  children  and  even  to  adults 
pent  up  in  close  quarters.  The  resolution  was 
carried  unanimously,  as  was  also  a  second  resolu- 
tion authorising  the  chairman  to  sign  memorials 
in  favour  of  the  park  to  the  Corporation  and  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Jipping  Forest  and  its  Management,  by  Alexander 
McKenzie,  Superintendent. 

Bulletin  of  the  Torrey  Botanical  Club.   New  York. 

The  Moselle,  from  the  Battlefields  to  the  Bhine. 

Holidays  in  Holland. 

A.  Trip  to  the  Ardennes.    London :  125,  Fleet  Street. 

Topographical  Botany,  being  Local  and  Personal  Becords 
tmcards  showing  the  DistriblUion  of  British  Plants  through- 
otU  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  by  Hewett  Cottrell 
Watson.    Bernard  Quarritch,  16,  Piccadilly.] 

CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

J.  Dickson  &  Son's  (Edinburgh)  Dutch  Flower  Boots. 

J.  Backhouse  &  Son's  (York)  Flower  Roots,  &c. 

The  Lawson  Seed  and  Nurseiy  Co.'s  (Edinburgh)  Dutch 
Flower  Roots. 

Dammann  &  Co.'s  (Naples)  Vegetable  Seeds. 

Strike  &  Hawkins'  (Middlesborough)  Bulbs,  &c. 

J.  Laing  &  Co.'s  (Forest  Hill,  S.E.)  Dutch  Bulbs  and 
Flower  Roots. 

Waite,  Nash,  Huggins,  &  Co.'s  (Southwark  Street,  S.E. 
Wholesale  List  of  Flower  Roots. 

Osman  &  Co  's  (Bishopsgate)  Horticultural  Sundries. 


QUESTIONS. 

6031.— Moss  on  Vines.— I  am  anxious  to  know  how  I 
can  destroy  green  Moss  on  Vines.  Will  any  of  your  readers 
kindly  tell  me?— B.  T. 

6032.— Peat.— Which  is  the  better  sort  of  peat  for  stove 
Ferns  and  flowering  plants— black  or  brown  fibrous  ?  Per- 
haps Mr.  Baines  will  kindly  answer  this  question.— E.  L. 

6033.— Grapes  crackinpr.- What  is  the  best  means 
to  prevent  Golden  Hamburghs  from  cracking?  Perhaps 
some  of  your  correspondents  will  kindly  answer  this  ques- 
tion.— W.  F. 

6034  —Lilies.— Can  any  of  your  correspondents  inform 
me  how  a  Lily  may  be  known  ;  that  is,  the  distinction  be' 
tween  a  Lily  and  any  other  bulb — say,  for  instance,  between 
a  Lily  and  a  Fritillaria  ? — W. 

6036.— 'Weed  extractors.— Will  some  one  who  has 
tried  it  kindly  let  me  know  if  Hurry's  Plantain  and  Daisy 
Extractor  is  a  good  one  ?  Does  it  do  better  or  quicker  work 
than  a  plain  tlu-ee  pronged  kitchen  fork,  which  I  have 
hitherto  found  the  most  useful  weed  extractor  on  my  lawn  ? 
-J.  H.  W.  T. 

6036.— fopecked  Tomatoes.— Would  someone  kindly 
tell  me  why  my  Tomatoes  go  specked  ?  I  have  a  fair  crop, 
but  tome,  both  ripe  and  unripe,  are  rendered  entirely  use- 
less by  a  speck  which  appears  in  the  centre,  and  extends 
throughout  the  Tomato.— Pekplexed. 

6037.— Fernery  creepers.— I  have  a  stove  fernery  or- 
namented with  vii-gin  cork,  and  creeping  about  the  cork 
Tradescantia  aiu-ea  variegata,  multicolor,  and  zebrina. 
These  I  find  do  remarkably  well.  Can  anyone  recommend 
any  other  creeper  that  would  do  equally  well  in  the  same 
situation  ?—M.  ok  N. 

6038.— Cracked  Nectarines.— I  have  a  Prince  o£ 
Wales  Nectarine  under  glass;  this  year  and  last,  just  be- 
fore the  fruits  began  to  ripen,  they  nearly  all  cracked  to 
the  stone.  I  have  tried  both  dry  and  wet  treatment ;  the 
fruits  are  very  flue  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  sacrifice  the 
tree  if  I  could  pre  pent  them  from  cracking.  Any  sugges- 
tion by  way  of  remedy  would  be  considered  a  favour.- 
H.  H. 

6089.- Brussels  Sprouts  clubbing.— Will  any  of 
your  readers  inform  me  the  cause  of  my  Brussels  Sprouts 
clubbing  ?  The  plants  have  been  treated  liberally,  and  were 
getting  on  well,  being  nearly  3  feet  high.  They  have  not 
been  dry,  for  they  were  watered  in  dry  weather  three  and 
four  times  a  week.  The  ground  was  thoroughly  trenched 
and  heavily  manured  in  the  winter,  and  again  slightly 
before  the  plants  were  put  out.  Strange  to  say.  Cauli- 
flowers of  various  sorts  close  by  have  quite  escaped.  The 
soil  here  is  very  light.  To  what  can  I  attribute  the  club- 
bing ?-W.  A.  COOK. 

6040.— Filmy  Ferns  on  walls.— Will  any  'of  your 
readers  kindly  give  some  hints  as  to  the  best  way  of  attach- 
mg  peat  or  other  material  to  a  wall  for  the  growth  of  Filmy 
Ferns  ?  In  my  case  the  wall  is  at  the  end  of  a  greenhouse, 
faces  the  north,  and  is  shut  off  by  a  glass  division  from  the 
rest  of  the  house.  Is  galvanised  wire  suitable  for  attach- 
ing or  packing  the  material  to  the  wall  ?  or  is  it  likely  to  be 
jnjuiious  to  the  Ferns?  What  is  the  best  material  for  such 
a  position  in  which  to  grow  Killarney  and  other  Filmy 
Ferns?  and,  lastly,  what  is  the  best  way  to  keep  the  wall 
free  from  slugs  and  woodlice,  which  usually  infest  tiuarters 
so  well  adapted  to  them  ?— FiLIX. 

60il.— Spot  on  Camellia  leaves.— Can  any  of  the 
readers  of  THE  Garden  oblige  me  with  some  Information 
as  to  the  cause  of  spot  on  Camellia  leaves  ?  The  plants 
affected  were  imported  so'me  few  years  ago,  and  were  grown 
for  some  time  in  pots,  but  not  having  thriven  under  this 
treatment  were  planted  out  in  a  border  well  prepared, 
with  good  drainage,  in  a  compost  of  equal  parts  peat  and 
loam  and  plenty  of  coarse  sand.  As  soon  as  growth  is 
finished  every  year  this  srot  appears  on  the  young  leaves  ; 
but  I  may  add  that  the  plants  set  plenty  of  flower  buds, 
many  of  which,  however,  drop.  The  plants  are  well 
attended  to  as  to  watering,  always  using  rain  water  except 
during  long  periods  of  drought ;  then  we  have  to  use  town 
water.  They  have  been  aft'ected  in  this  way  for  several 
years,  and  are  gradually  getting  worse.  Any  information 
upon  the  subject  will  be  appreciated.— J.  E.,  Bath. 

*,*  Our  readers  will  greatly  oblige  by  replying 
so  far  as  their  knowledge  and  observation  permit 
to  these  questions.  The  title  of  each  query 
answered  should  be  prefixed  to  each  answer,  and 
replies  will  be  printed  in  the  department  of  the 
paper  under  which  the  subject  falls.  The  questions 
that  arise  and  must  be  solved  are  so  many  in  these 
days,  that  it  is  only  by  a  general  interchange  of 
ideas  and  experiences  among  practical  men  that 
we  can  hope  to  answer  them  satisfactorily. 
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APP0IKIMENT3  FOE  THE  WEEK. 
August  4  .and  6.— Southampton  .Summer  Show  and  Gala. 
Liverpool  Show  in  Sefton  Park. 
6.— Northampton  Annual  Show. 


Geeen  Gbass  in  London.— It  is  pleasant  to 
see  how  fresh  and  green  the  turf  now  is  near  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  Abbey,  also  at  the 
end  of  Downing  Street,  where  there  is  a  delicious 
bit  of  Grass.  We  could  do  a  good  deal  with 
London  gardens  if  the  wasteful  rain  of  soot  could 
be  stopped.  Much  could  be  done  now  if  each 
man  would  not  enclose  his  patch  of  ground  with  a 
high  wall,  so  as  to  exclude  sun  and  air  and  all 
possibility  cf  good  gardening. 

Teees  in  St.  James'  Park.— There  was  once  a 
very  full  and  interesting  collection  of  trees  in  this 
park— all  named  by  Donn.  Some  fine  trees  are 
there  yet,  and  we  hope  the  authorities  will  see 
that  they  are  looked  after  and  added  to.  Trees  we 
can  scarcely  have  too  many  of,  and  the  rarer  trees 
should  be  correctly  named.  In  such  a  central 
position  Evergreens  are  out  of  the  question  at 
present,  but  summer-leafing  trees  are  quite  happy 
there. 

Caenation  show  at  Slough.— On  Tuesday 
last  a  supplementary  show  of  Carnations  and 
Picotees  was  held  in  Mr.  Charles  Turner's  nursery 
at  Slough  by  the  members  of  the  southern  section 
of  the  Carnation  Society.  There  was  a  fine  exhi- 
bition of  both  Carnations  and  Picotees,  the  chief 
prize-winners  being  Mr.  Turner,  Mr.  Dodwell,  and 
Mr.  Douglas,  who,  as  may  be  supposed,  showed 
remarkably  fine  specimens  of  all  the  leading  va- 
rieties. The  following  new  sorts  were  certificated, 
viz.:  Carnations— Doroth}',  rose  flake;  Mrs.Anstiss, 
pink  and  purple  bizarre ;  Samuel  Barlow,  crimson 
bizarre,  and  Squire  'Whitbourn,  purple  flake.  These 
were  all  shown  by  Mr.  Dodwell,  and  the  first 
three  named  were  also  awarded  first  prizes  in  the 
seedling  classes.  Mr.  Turner  showed  a  new  Pi- 
ootee  named  Mrs.  Webb,  a  heavy  rose-edged  sort. 
The  show-room,  one  of  Mr.  Turner's  large  con- 
servatories, was  prettily  decorated  for  the  occa- 
sion. 

The  possibilities  of  misbepeesentation  or 
misunderstanding  are  great.  Mr.  Douglas  came 
to  see  us  the  other  day,  and  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation pleasantly  remarked  that  we  thought 
"  all  Carnations  should  be  single."  Having  spilt 
more  ink  in  begging  of  people  to  grow  as  many 
Carnations  (not  single  ones).  Cloves,  and  Pinks  as 
they  could  find  room  for  in  their  flower  gardens 
and  borders  than  anyone  who  ever  wrote  on  these 
flowers,  the  remark  surprised  us.  No  word  ever 
printed  in  The  Garden,  Gardening,  or  any  of 
the  journals  or  books  in  which  we  deal  with  these 
plants  could  be  quoted  to  justify  the  statement. 
We  have  tried  to  make  the  florist  enlarge  his 
sympathies  by  including  every  race  of  doubles 
among  his  favourites,  and  we  have  appealed  be- 
yond him  to  the  public,  not  without  result.  And 
more  may  come  of  it  yet.  Mr.  Douglas  informs 
us  that  he  is  not  without  hope  that  a  prize  will  be 
given  for  Clove  Carnations  by  the  Carnation 
Society  next  year,  and  also  for  border  Carnations 
for  cutting. 

P.ECENT  GARDEN  APPOINTMENTS. 

Gakdinee,  Mr.  T.,  The  Pastures,  Derby. 
BENNING,  Mr.  Geo.,  Ware  Park. 
Brown,  Mr.  W.  W.,  Elleron  Lodge,  Pickeriug 
DENTON,  Mr.  T.,  PenriijTi  Lodge,  Surbiton. 
Habdy,  Mr.  W.,  Adderley  Park,  Salop. 
.Smith,  Mr,  S.,  Swallowflelrt  Pai-k,  Berks. 
Copp,  Mr.  G.  H.,  Hohiest  Park,  Sherbourne. 
Dennis,  Mr.,  Motcombe,  Dorset. 
Cleabe,  Mr.  J.,  Toddington,  Gloucestershire. 
MllKE,  Mr.  W.,  Levens,  Westmoreland. 
DAVIES,  Mr.  J.  F.,  East  Hill  House,  Wimbledon. 
Pratt,  Mr.,  Longleat,  Warminster. 

Deimmoxi),  Mr.  Wm.,  Drayton  Hall,  West  Drayton,  Mid- 
dlesex. 
PoETEiis,  Mr.  A.  W.,  Aldenham  Abbey,  Watford. 
WlIKINS,  Mr.  T.,  Inwood  House,  Blandford. 


GERMINATION  OF  PRIMULA  SEED. 

At  page  26  of  The  Garden  mention  is  made  of 
the  length  of  time  taken  by  seeds  of  Primula  ver- 
ticillata  to  germinate.  There  is  doubtless  truth 
in  "  H.  P.'s  "  words  when  he  says  it  "  might  pos- 
sibly depend  on  the  ripeness  of  the  seed."  If  the 
seed  is  not  thoroughly  matured,  it  is  unreasonable 
to  expect  it  to  vegetate  at  one  time  ;  but  if  well 
matured,  I  do  not  think  the  length  of  time  during 
which  it  is  kept  afterwards  at  all  injurious  to  it, 
as  the  following  will  tend  to  show.  In  the  spring 
of  1876  I  saved  some  seeds  of  P.  verticillata  from 
plants  which  had  flowered  during  the  winter 
previous,  and  which  I  kept  till  March,  1881,  being 
a  lap?e  of  about  five  years.  On  opening  the 
packet  the  seeds  had  the  appearance  of  being 
good  and  sound.  I  theiefore  determined  to  sow 
them  and  await  the  results.  This  I  did,  and  in 
nineteen  days  from  the  date  of  sowing  the  surface 
of  the  soil  was  covered  with  seedlings,  there  being 
not  fewer  than  100  small  plants ;  therefore,  if 
seed  will  keep  for  five  years,  why  not  for  ten  ?  and 
if  for  ten,  why  not  for  any  period,  provided  the 
conditions  are  the  same  ?  In  my  opinion,  which  is 
based  partly  on  experience,  and  partly  on  infor- 
mation received  from  experimentalists,  seeds  may 
be  preserved  for  any  length  of  time,  provided  they 
occupy  a  position  where  they  will  be  unaffected 
by  atmospheric  conditions  of  heat  and  cold. 

E.  Jenkins. 


The  Yucca  at  home.— We  find  the  follow- 
ing sketch  of  this  favourite  plant  in  an  account  of 
the  pleasant  American  pastime  of  camping  out  on 
the  hills  in  California  :  "  The  Yucca  or  Spanish 
Bayonet,  from  which  we  have  named  our  camp,  is 
one  of  the  most  imposing  flowers  in  the  world. 
The  plant  itself  is  a  bunch  of  bayonet-like  leaves, 
stiff  and  sharp  enough  to  inflict  a  painful  wound, 
and  12  inches  or  18  inches  in  length,  growing 
close  1o  the  ground.  Out  of  this  cluster  the  single 
flower-stalk  rises  to  a  height  of  about  15  feet. 
The  flowers  are  cream-white,  about  2i  inches  in 
diameter,  pendulous  on  delicate  stems  in  horizontal 
racemes  which  spring  from  the  stalk  in  lengths  so 
regularly  graduated  that  the  mass  of  blossoms 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  gigantic  white  oval, 
about  6  feet  long  and  2  feet  wide  in  the  middle, 
tapering  gracefully  above  and  below.  The  speci- 
men erected  in  our  Plaza  when  we  named  the 
the  camp  has  seventy  racemes,  each  containing 
from  ten  to  thirty  flowers.  This  gives  about  1400 
or  1500  blossoms  for  each  stalk,  and  they  shed  a 
heavy  Lily-like  perfume,  whose  strength  is  com- 
mensurate with  their  grand  proportions.  These 
stately  plants  seem  to  be  climbing  precipitous 
mountains,  and  standing  like  sentries  on  the 
crest  of  the  ridge.  I  am  afraid  it  will  seem 
prosaic  if  I  add  that  the  Yucca  is  'good  to  eat. 
Mr.  Albert  Durer  brought  in  the  top  of  a  young 
one  which  had  not  yet  burst  into  flower.  It  looked 
like  a  stalk  of  Asparagus,  4  feet  long  and  as  thick 
as  a  man's  wrist.  The  tender  top,  cut  in  pieces 
and  stewed  with  cream  sauce,  made  a  pleasant 
addition  to  our  dinner.  It  tasted  something  like 
Salsafy  and  something  like  Artichoke,  and  a  good 
deal  like  Yucca.  I  believe  that  it  is  a  favourite 
dish  with  Spanish  Californians."— J\'(?>y  Yorh 
Tribune. 

Saxifraga  peltata  is  said  (p.  51)  to  have 
leaves  nearly  a  foot  across.  There  are  many  here 
18  inches  across,  produced  by  plants  in  fractured 
pots  stood  about  half  their  depth  in  water.  The 
object  of  thus  growing  them  is  to  enable  the  roots 
to  spread  in  the  water,  which  they  do,  and  soon 
form  a  huge  black  thready  mass.  It  is  also  con- 
venient as  regards  arrangement  in  ponds  full  of 
aquatics.  When  they  die  down  they  are  removed 
to  any  out-of-the-way  place  secure  from  severe 
frost,  and  when  at  rest,  if  allowed  to  become 
nearly  dust  dry,  they  do  not  seem  to  suffer.  These 
large  leaves  (no  doubt  larger  in  its  native  country) 
give  colour  to  a  statement  which  I  have  read 
somewhere,  viz.,  that  the  Californians  are  in 
the  habit  of  using  them  inverted  for  pots, 
and  even  for  umbrellas.— J.  M.,  Cliarmovth, 
Dorset. 


OBITUARY. 

It  is  with  regret  we  have  to  notice  the  death  of 
Captain  Paterson,  son  of  Dr.  Paterson,  of  Bridge 
of  Allan— the  third  within  the  last  fifteen  months. 
Captain  Paterson  died  on  the  6th  of  last  month, 
from  dysentery,  in  Pondoland,  South-east  Africa, 
after  a  few  weeks'  illness.  He  went  out  to  Africa 
in  January,  1878,  and  a  few  months  after  his 
arrival  he  joined  the  mounted  volunteer  forces  of 
the  colony,  serving  under  Captain  Ferreira,  and 
with  General  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  as  lieutenant,  and 
latterly  under  Colonel  Baker,  of  "  Baker's  Horse," 
with  the  rank  of  captain.  He  received  excellent 
testimonials  from  those  ofiicers  under  whom  he 
served,  and  appears  to  have  been  much  liked  by  all 
who  knew  him.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  late  Zulu 
war  he  received  a  war  medal  in  recognition  of  his 
services. 


Mud  edgings.— We  notice  that  the  hard  black-brown 
edgings  to  flower-beds  in  the  parks  are  still  as  impudently 
ugly  as  ever,  cracked  and  bare,  and  that,  too,  in  the  middle 
of  summer. 

Hollyhocks  (T.  IT.  B.).— The  flowers  you  send  are 
good,  particularly  the  dark  crimson  sort,  which  is  one  of 
the  finest  of  its  colour.  In  order  to  judge  Hollyhocks  pro- 
perly, however,  the  full  spikes  must  be  seen. 

Potato  freaks  (F.  F.  C.  and  C.  E.  T.;.— Tubers 
on  Potato  haulm  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  super- 
tuberating  is  equally  familiar  to  Potato  growers.  The  latter 
is  the  result  of  a  second  growth  after  that  of  the  tuber  first 
formed  has  ceased. 

Rose  Celeste.— Buds  of  this  lovely  Rose  sent  to  us  by 
M  r.  Pou  have  reached  us  half  expanded- a  state  in  which 
they  are  exciuisitely  beautiful,  the  colour  then  being  so 
tender  and  the  form  so  fine.  It  is  an  excellent  garden 
Rose,  a  strong  grower  and  an  abundant  flowerer. 

Seedling  Begonias  (Mrs.  £rooJ:.^).— The  flowers  you 
send  represent  some  very  good  varieties,  particularly  the 
pure  white  kind,  which  is  as  fine  a  white  as  we  have  yet 
seen,  though  of  course  we  cannot  judge  of  its  habit— an 
important  point.  The  large  flesh  pink  sort,  too,  is,  we  con- 
sider, very  good,  the  petals  being  good  in  texture,  round, 
and  symmetrical,  thus  making  a  well-shaped  flower. 

Protective  duty  on  garden  produce.— A  large 
number  of  German  owners  of  flower  and  kitchen  gardens 
recently  petitioned  the  Imperial  Government  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  protective  duty  on  cut  Roses  and  other  flowers ; 
also  on  fresh  leaves,  fresh  vegetables,  table  fruit,  early  Po- 
tatoes, flower  bulbs,  and  on  specimens  for  nurseries,  as 
weU  as  on  seeds  and  vegetables.  The  petitioners  had  gone 
so  far  as  to  suggest  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on 
nursery  articles,  of  30  marks  per  kilo  on  cut  Roses,  etc., 
and  of  1  mark  per  kilo  on  flower  bulbs,  a  suggestion  which 
a  committee  of  experts  is  instructed  to  report  upon.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  this  measure  has  been  called  forth  by  the 
opening  of  the  St.  Gothard  railway,  and  is  aimed  more 
particularly  at  the  competition  created  by  the  Italians. 

Names  of  plants.— C.  J?.— The  Strawberry  is  not  un- 
common and  the  col.ur  is  not  unusual. C.  31.  0. — 1, 

Gentiana  cruciata ;  2,  Campanula  rapunculoides ;  shrub  is 

Lonicera  Ledeboui-i J.  C.   S.—l,  Orchis  conopsea;  2, 

Asplenium  Fabianum  ;  8,  Asplenium  Nidus-avis  ;  4,  Abuti! 
Ion  vexiUarium  ;  5,  Asplenium  variegatum  maritimum  ;  6, 
Begonia  fuchsioides.    Please  remember  our  rule  is  to  name 

but  four  plants  each  time. Lady  King— lychnis  flos- 

jovis. O.S.  TF.- HeucheraRichardsoni;  annual  too  small 

to  name. A.  Elder.— 1,  Leptinella  Ecariosa;  2,  FunMa 

Sieboldi ;    3,  Centaurea  macrocephala. A.  C.  B.—The 

blue  flower  is  apparently  an  annual  Swertia  ;  the  Dianthus 
looks  like  D.  tener,  but  we  cannot  name  accurately  from 
flowers  only.    The  Spiroca  is  S.  lobata,  commonly  named  S. 

venusta. Eenvnire     Castle.— 1,   Zenobia    specioja;    2, 

Lonicera  tomentella  (berries  not  edible);  3,  Aster  albes. 

cens;  4,  specimen  not  sufficient  to  name. Tl'.  ^.  C— 1, 

Cacalia  cylindrica ;  2,  Cereus  flagelliformis ;  3,  Sedum  Sieboldi 

variegatum  ;    4,    lychnis   dialcedonica T.    P.   G.—l, 

Azolla  pinnata  ;  2,  Helianthemum  polifolium  ;  3,  Nepeta 

Mussini ;    4,  Tradescantia  vii-ginica. B.  W.-  2,  Lilium 

ele^ans  sanguineum;  3,  cannot  name  ;  4,  L.  elegans  atro. 

sanguineum. C.  3[.  0.— Philadelphus  grandiflorus.    The 

Armerias  seem  to  be  varieties  of  A.  maui-itanica.    Are  they 

characteristic  fpecimens  or  drawn  up? Anon.—Tiaies- 

cantia  virginica.  Campanula  persicitolia  alba  fl.-pl.,  Arte- 
misia  sp. W.   Forrester.- 1,     Hedycliium    coronarium 

(Garland  Flower) ;  2,  Philadelphus  coronarius ;  3,  Lonicera 

Ledebouri. B.  W.—l,  Microlepia  hirta  cristata  (exotic) ; 

2,  Nephrolepis  e.xaltata  ;  3,  Davalliapyxidata  ;  4,  Asplenium 
Trichomanes ;  6,  Fartugium  grande. 
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'This  is  an  Art 
Wliich  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather :  but 
The  akt  itself  I3  Nature."— S/iaicspeare. 


A  WOODLAND  WILD  GARDEN. 

About  this  time  of  the  year  the  flowering  season 
of  the  majority  of  shrubs  and  dwarf  trees  may 
be  said  to  be  well-nigh  over,  and  doubtless  many 
a  lover  of  hardy  flowers,  as  he  journeys  along  past 
shrubberies,  through  parks  and  along  woodland 
walks,  is  struck  with  the  somewhat  tame  and  dull 
appearance  presented,  in  comparison  with  the 
brilliant  sight  seen  in  shrubberies,  &o.,  during  the 
past  exceptionally  florif erous  season,  when  Rhodo- 
dendrons and  other  shrubs  were  laden  with  such 
a  profusion  of  gay-coloixred  flowers.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  a  few 
wild  garden  plants  might  be  found  to  enliven 
our  woodlands  at  the  present  time.  The  first  to 
arrest  attention  as  one  enters  the  woods  would 
probably  be  our  old  acquaintance.  Campanula  la- 
tifolia,  a  strong  clump  of  which  is  growing  near 
the  carriage  drive,  and  stands  up  bravely  amidst 
rank  wood  Grasses  and  other  vigorous  weed  growth, 
its  numerous  spikes  of  bluish  purple  bells  waving 
in  the  breeze.  No  one  could  pass  without  seeing 
and  admiring  this  bright  star  of  the  wild  garden. 
Another  telling  plant  seen  also  at  the  same 
time  raises  its  huge  stalks  above  the  highest 
weeds,  and  displays  its  lavender-coloured  star- 
like flowers.  This  is  Mulgedium  Plumierj, 
a  good  inhabitant  of  the  wild  garden,  de- 
cidedly different  from  all  its  associates  on  ac- 
count of  its  large-sized  leaves  and  their  peculiar 
colour.  This  plant  likes  plenty  of  rich,  moist  soil 
to  grow  in,  and  when  liberally  treated,  forms  a 
plant  of  stately  port  and  of  almost  gigantic  pro- 
portions ;  a  somewhat  sheltered  spot,  half  shady, 
and  where  there  is  an  accumulation  of  leaf -mould 
or  road  drift  is  sure  to  suit  its  wants.  Close  be- 
side the  Mulgedium  a  mass  of  Bocconia  cordata 
grows  vigorously,  and  defies  all  weed  interference. 
This  uncommon-looking  plant  is  admirably  adapted 
for  woodland  wild  gardens  ;  its  grey,  large,  curi- 
ously cut  leaves  with  whitish  undersides  and 
brownish  flower-spikes  borne  on  the  top  of  stout 
grey  stalks  from  4  feet  to  5  feet  high  give  it  at 
once  an  attractive  appearance.  A  starved,  poor, 
thin  soil  will  not  suit  the  Bocconia,  which  needs  a 
Boil  and  site  very  similar  to  those  in  which  the 
Mulgedium  thrives.  There  is,  however,  this  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  the  Bocconia,  that  if  introduced 
into  free,  rich  soil  it  will  soon  multiply  and  de- 
velop into  a  strong  mass.  Some  Monkshoods 
have  established  themselves  as  neighbours  to 
the  Bocconia,  with  which  their  dark  blue 
flowers  form  a  striking  contrast.  The  Monkshoods 
should,  I  think,  all  find  a  place  in  out-of-the-way 
shrubberies  or  woodland  wild  gardens  on  account 
of  their  poisonous  nature.  They  are  efEective 
plants  in  woodlands  and  quite  proof  against 
rabbits,  and  they  possess  an  advantage  over  many 
herbaceous  plants  in  blooming  late  in  the  season. 
Some  60  yards  or  60  yards  further  in  the  wood 
^  comes  into  view  Spiraea  Aruncus.  It  is  quite  6 
^R  feet  high  and  8  feet  through  ;  its  flowers  are,  how- 
^^L  ever,  becoming  brownish,  being  now  past  their  best. 
^^1  It  is  quite  a  striking  object  in  the  distance,  and 
^^1  has  a  showy  look.  Other  Spiraeas  are  also  in  bloom, 
^^B  and  amongst  them  S.  venusta,  a  kind  which  is 
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doing  well  and  looking  quite  gay,  its  rosy  coloured 
flowers  waving  amongst  the  rough  Grasses.  Spirtea 
or  rather  Astilbe  rivularis  is  just  coming  into 
flower.  It  has  very  large  handsome  white  blos- 
soms and  is  a  famous  plant  for  multiplying  and 
running  about  when  once  put  out  in  the  woods 
— in  short,  a  most  desirable  addition  to  the  wild 
garden. 

The  Day  LiLlES.yellow  and  orange, do  well,and 
are  very  different  from  the  usual  type  of  plant? 
seen  in  woodlands  ;  a  few  roots  planted  in  rather 
bare  places  in  rich  soil  soon  make  themselves  at 
home  and  flower  well.  They  are  mostly  planted 
under  deciduous  trees  of  spare  habit,  or  under  old 
half-dead  Thorns  where  the  shade  does  not  pre- 
vent their  blooming  freely.  Comfrey,  blue,  purple, 
and  white,  in  groups,  is  now  in  flower  a  second 
time,  having  been  out  over  as  soon  as  the  first 
batch  of  flowers  faded.  It  is  a  most  useful  plant 
for  rough  places.  The  purple  one  is  the  best 
bloomer  and  strongest  grower ;  the  blue  is  good  in 
colour,  but  rather  straggling  in  habit,  and  it  does 
not  hold  its  flower-stalks  so  well  up  together  as 
the  others,  neither  is  it  so  profuse  a  flowerer; 
the  white  is  useful  for  the  sake  of  variety  and 
contrast. 

My  object  being  to  note  plants  now  in  bloom 
in  the  wild  garden  proper,  I  must  mention  a 
colony  of  that  handsome  and  showy  native  weed, 
the  Willow  Herb  (Epilobium  angustifolium),  a  few 
transplanted  roots  of  which  have  grown  into  a 
mass  some  distance  clear  of  its  neighbours,  but 
nevertheless  it  comes  into  view  along  with  them, 
and  forms  a  worthy  companion  to  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  exotic  plants  ever  planted  in  a  wild  garden. 
The  wild  Honeysuckle,  too,  is  a  striking  feature  in 
this  bit  of  wild  gardening  which  I  am  trying  to 
describe,  a  strong  plant  having  taken  possession  of 
a  wild  Cherry  bush,  and  now  almost  smothering  it 
with  flowers.  While  mentioning  climbers,  and  as 
I  have  exhausted  the  stock  of  flowering  subjects 
in  this  particular  spot,  let  me  allude  to  a  Virginian 
Creeper  planted  at  the  foot  of  a  meagre  old  Thorn. 
It  has  taken  firm  hold  of  the  Thorn's  decaying 
head,  on  which  it  has  a  charming  appearance, 
giving  life  to  it  in  its  declining  years.  The  Creeper 
is  just  beginning  to  change  colour  from  green  to 
varied  tints  of  purple  and  red,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
the  old  Thorn  will  be  aglow  as  if  on  fire. 
Another  climber,  the  variegated  Honeysuckle, 
planted  on  a  Scotch  Laburnum,  will  soon  reach  its 
topmost  branches.  This  climber  was  killed  down 
to  the  ground  during  the  sharp  winters  of  1880  and 
1882,  when  several  other  climbers  that  were 
making  headway  on  different  trees  hereabouts 
were  also  killed.  The  common  Hop,  however, 
survived  on  an  old  Thorn,  and  is  now  fresh  and 
green,  giving  a  decorative  and  lively  appearance 
to  the  half -dead  tree.     Before  leaving  this 

Ornamental  part  of  the  woodlands,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  mentioning  two  prominent  objects 
that  help  to  give  a  charm  and  finish  to  this  bit  of 
wild  garden  landscape.  The  first  and  nearest  in 
view  is  a  very  fine  specimen  bush  of  the  Golden 
Elder  standing  out  on  the  Grass  near  a  large  wide- 
spreading  Holly  bush ;  the  effect  of  the  rich 
yellow-coloured  Elder  against  the  dark  glossy 
leaves  of  the  Holly  is  at  once  striking  and  at- 
tractive at  some  distance  off.  On  approaching 
nearer  and  glancing  beyond  the  Holly  and  Elder 
away  in  the  background,  a  mass  of  light  coloured 
foliage  is  seen,  appearing  at  first  sight  somewhat 
like  grey  flying  or  watery  clouds  amongst  the 
stems  of  the  trees,  but  it  is  in  reality  a  group  of  | 


Sea  Buckthorn.  Not  only  does  this  shrub  afford 
a  decided  and  pleasing  change  of  colour  from  the 
varied  greens  of  light  and  dark  foliaged  vegetation, 
but  its  habit  is  also  different  from  that  of  other 
shrubs.  There  is  nothing  stiff,  common,  or  formal 
about  it.  On  examining  the  mass  in  question,  one 
plant  is  found  to  shoot  its  tapering  wing-like 
branches  straight  up;  another  darts  off  diagonally  ; 
some  run  off  at  right  angles,  and  others  spread 
themselves  over  the  Grass.  The  plants  having  had 
plenty  of  room  in  which  to  develop  naturally,  the 
group  has  formed  a  most  picturefque  mass  with  a 
broken  and  irregular  shape  and  contour,  display- 
ing a  variety  of  shades  from  light  to  dark.  This 
mass  of  Buckthorn  with  its  surroundings  of  old 
Thorn  bushes.  Birch,  and  other  wildlings  would, 
I  venture  to  predict,  be  considered  from  an  artist's 
point  of  view  a  quiet  and  effective  piece  of  wild 
garden  landscape.  Spirsea  Douglasi  is  found  to 
be  a  showy  shrub  at  this  season.  It  has  the  good 
habit  of  keeping  up  a  succession  of  flower- 
ing spikes,  and  therefore  a  large  quantity  of  it 
has  been  put  out  in  the  woods.  It  succeeds  well 
amongst  lough,  strong  growing  shrubs,  and  answers 
admirably  for  breaking  the  uniformity  of  trimmed 
Laurels  or  other  monotonous  shrub  masses.  S  aria;- 
folia  has  also  been  freely  distributed,  mostly  in 
groups  in  open  glades  on  the  Grass,  and  its  white 
feathery  plumes  have  a  very  ornamental  and 
lively  effect.  Deutzia  scabra,  planted  in  abund- 
ance, is  now  finely  in  blossom.  One  mass  of 
flowering  shrubs,  composed  of  distinct  groups  of 
Spirffia  Douglasi  and  arirefolia  and  Deutzia 
scabra,  all  in  bloom  at  the  same  time,  produce  a 
charming  effect  in  rough  woods.  Leycesteria 
formosa,  now  in  flower,  planted  in  groups,  also 
affords  a  decided  change. from  the  Spirjeas  and 
Deutzias  ;  it  thrives  favourably  on  dry,  light  soils, 
and  was  not  killed  during  the  past  severe  winters, 
as  was  the  case  when  growing  on  wet,  low-lying, 
heavy  lands.  A  dozen  or  more  plants  3  feet  or  i  feet 
high  of  Pavia  macrostachya  planted  in  an  irregular 
long  group  look  quite  fresh  and  gay,  a  colony  of 
Aconite  being  planted  amongst  them  to  cover  the 
bare  ground  between  the  plants.  The  Monkshoods 
are  at  present  in  flower,  and  their  dark  blue  spikes, 
shooting  up  amongst  the  palish  green  Pavias,  have 
a  very  interesting  appearance.  While  admiring 
this  group  the  eye  is  attracted  to  a  climber-covered 
tree.  It  is  a  Golden  Ash,  not  in  a  very  healthy 
state,  the  branches  being  thinly  distributed,  and 
some  of  them  half  dead ;  it,  however,  makes  a 
capital  support  for  a  Virginian  Creeper.  Its  rich 
tints,  now  increasing  daily,  in  contrast  with  the 
golden-coloured  bark  and  leaves  of  the  Ash,  pro- 
duce a  charming  effect.  G.  B. 


CARNATIONS  FOB  THE  GARDEN. 

We  are  indebted  to  Col.  Stuart  Wortley  for  some 
very  pleasant  evidence  of  the  possibilities  of  gar- 
dening in  London,  in  the  shapeof  a  fragrant  bunch 
of  Clove  and  border  Carnations.  A  charmicg  no- 
velty among  these  was  a  good  buff  Carnation, 
admirable  in  colour.  If  this  should  prove  a  good 
free  kind  for  gardens  generally,  it  will  be  an 
important  gain.  Colonel  Wortley  says  it  is  quite 
free  with  him.  Carnations  of  similar  hues  are 
often  poor  in  habit  and  weak;  good,  strong 
"border"  kinds  are  therefore  to  be  desired.  Jlr. 
Douglas  lately  spoke  more  than  once  in  our 
columns  of  our  being  indebted  to  the  florists  for 
even  our  border  Carnations,  but  there  are  a 
good  many  instances  like  the  above,  and  Colonel 
Wortley    could    lay    no    more     claim    to    the 
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title  of  "florist"  than  any  ordinary  mortal. 
It  really  does  not  matter  who  raises  the  flowers 
so  long  as  we  get  them,  but  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  propagate  an  idea  that  any  special  class  has 
possession,  so  to  say,  of  the  flower.  It  may  be 
raised  and  grown  by  anyone,  and  the  more  seed- 
lings people  raise  the  better,  keeping  those  that 
please  them  carefully.  In  various  ways  there  is 
improvement  desirable,  apart  wholly  from  the 
qualities  sought  by  the  florist  pure  and  simple. 
Mr.  J.  Dundas  has  had,  he  says,  much  success 
with  perpetual  Carnations  in  the  open  air — raised 
from  seed.  Clearly  raising  kinds  that  would 
bloom  longer  is  much  to  be  desired,  though 
the  bloom  now  in  some  districts  is  by  no  means 
short-lived.  If  all  who  love  the  flower  would  work 
together  for  its  improvement,  it  would  be  well. 
It  will  grace  the  summer  for  us,  as  the  Narcissus 
does  the  spring,  if  we  will  only  take  the  trouble 
to  grow  it  well  as  a  garden  plant,  secure 
good  kinds,  and  increase  them  freely  every 
year.  If  it  were  possible  to  have  an  exhibi- 
tion where  the  various  races  and  kinds  could 
be  shown  as  they  grow,  and  arranged  with 
some  taste,  there  would  be  no  need  to  urge  their 
claims  on  any  who  saw  it.  Yet  even  that  could 
not  give  a  good  idea  of  the  value  of  the  various 
races  raised  from  Dianthus  caryophyllus  for  the 
decoration  of  the  British  flower  garden  !  So  we 
say  to  each  gardener  and  amateur.  Grow  and  study 
these  plants  in  your  own  way,  and  do  your  best 
to  make  them  known  to  all.  There  is  no  way  in 
which  you  can  better  aid  the  improvement  of  our 
"  hardy ''  flower  garden.  We  wish  every  one  of  our 
readers  could  see  a  basket  of  the  white  Clove  Gloire 
de  Nancy  just  come  from  Mr.  Ware— long  stems, 
buds,  and  flowers  all  cut  as  they  should  be— not 
a  flower  touched.  The  effect  in  a  white  china  bas- 
ket (arranged  in  two  minutes)  was  excellent, 
and  the  like  of  which  is  never  attained  by  those 
who  waste  long  and  weary  hours  over  the  innu- 
merable flowers  painfully  set  together  in  the 
vases  at  the  shows. 


Orchids. 


HARDY  TERRESTRIAL  ORCHIDS. 
In  addition  to  our  native  Orchids  there  are  a  great 
many  Continental  as  well  as  North  American 
species  of  singular  beauty,  and  well  worthy  of  our 
best  eflrorts  to  successfully  cultivate.  Many  are, 
however,  deban-ed  from  attempting  to  grow  these 
foreigners  by  an  erroneous  idea  regarding  their 
hardiness,  but  in  my  opinion  where  failure  has 
thwarted  an  honest  eftort  to  grow  these  plants, 
other  causes,  which  have  been  passed  by  un- 
noticed, may  to  a  great  extent  be  blamed,  such 
as  the  wretched  and  emaciated  condition  in  which 
the  bulbs  or  tubers  are  generally  received,  wrong 
treatment  as  regards  soil  and  situation,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  placing  the  tubers  at  too  shallow  a 
depth  in  the  ground.  The  latter  cause  is,  I  am 
positive,  a  fruitful  source  of  failure  with  these  as 
well  as  several  other  Continental  bulbs,  for  if 
planted  at  the  ordinary  depth  of  our  native  species 
they  frequently  appear  in  mid-vrinter  or  early 
spring,  when  their  doom  is  speedily  sealed  by  a 
few  nights'  frost.  I  by  no  means  wish  to  assert 
that  all  Continental  species  are  hardy  or  even 
half-hardy,  but  with  good  sound  bulbs  and  plant- 
ing at  a  moderate  depth,  those  found  in  Southern 
Europe  and  North  Africa,  as  well  as  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  may  be  suc- 
cessfully grown  in  our  climate  and  soil. 

Anothee  soueceof  failuee  with  many  hardy 
Orchids  is  planting  in  bare  garden  soil  without  a 
carpeting  or  covering  of  any  kind.  Now,  it  is  well 
known  that  most  terrestrial  Orcliids  in  a  state  of 
Nature   are  found,  not  in   bare  earth,  but  where 


Grass  or  other  vegetation  preserves  uniform  mois- 
ture during  summer  as  well  as  guards  from  exces- 
sive cold  in  winter.  By  following  out  the  Rev.  H. 
Harpur  Crewe's  advice  tendered  in  The  Gakdbn 
last  year  regarding  deep  planting,  I  have  been 
pretty  successful  with  many  of  the  foreign  species 
of  Ophrys,  Orchis,  and  Serapias,  and  have  no  doubt 
that  others  I  have  not  yet  tried  will  turn  out 
equally  as  suitable  for  cultivation  in  this  country. 
The  genus 

Seeapias  is  well  worthy  of  attention,  and  con- 
tains some  of  the  most  ornamental  and,  I  believe, 
easily  managed  of  the  Mediterranean  Orchids. 
Two  of  these,  S.  neglecta  and  S.  cordigera,  flow- 
ered well  witli  us  this  season,  and  their  ornamental 
and  curious  appearance,  as  well  as  lasting  quali- 
ties, have  been  frequently  referred  to  by  visitors. 
These  have  been  planted  out  during  the  last  winter 
without  protection  of  any  kind,  and  though  at 
times  the  frost  was  pretty  severe,  they  certainly 
seemed  none  the  worse  from  the  ordeal.  Two  or 
three  other  species  of  Serapias  are  also  highly 
ornamental,  such  as  S.  Lingua,  S.  longipetala,  and 
S.  parviflora.  The  soil  I  find  best  suited  for  these 
is  pure  loam,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  chalk 
or  lime.     Of 

The  genus  Oeciiis,  the  most  ornamental  are 
0.  tephrosanthos,  0.  undulatifolia,  O.  Stabiana,  0. 
pauciflora,  0.  pallens,  0.  globosa,  and  0.  laxiflora, 
all  of  which  I  have  had  planted  out  for  the  past 
two  years.  The  Monkey  Orchis  (0.  tephrosanthos) 
is  a  very  showy  and  distinct  species,  and  in  general 
form  resembles  the  Wavy-leaved  Orchis  (0.  undu- 
latifolia). Both  are  easily  grown  in  good  calca- 
reous loam,  and  will  well  repay,  by  their  quaint 
and  curious  flowers,  any  little  trouble  bestowed  on 
their  cultivation.  The  Butterfly  Orchis  (0.  papi- 
lionacea)  has  flowers  of  a  dull  crimson  or  choco- 
late colour,  and  looked  well  with  us  this  season  in 
a  clump  of  some  half-dozen  plants,  while  0.  pal- 
lens and  sulphurea  are  of  a  rich,  soft  yellow. 
The  latter  is  a  very  distinct  and  effective  species 
from  Portugal,  and  easily  managed  in  a  shady 
corner  of  the  garden  in  light,  calcareous 
loam.  From  Austria  we  have  0.  globosa,  with 
large  spherical  heads  of  bright  rose  flowers,  closely 
resembling  those  of  our  native  species,  0.  pyra- 
midalis  ;  while  Italy  furnishes  us  with  two  desir- 
able species,  0.  expansa  and  0.  pauciflora,  the 
latter  bearing  unusually  large  flowers  of  a  bright 
golden  yellow.  Another  Italian  species  that  did 
well  with  us  this  season  is  0.  stabiana,  with  flowers 
not  unlike  those  of  0.  maculata,  but  more  orna- 
mental.   With 

NOETH  Amebican  SPECIES,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Cypripediums  and  one  or  two  others,  I  can 
do  little  or  no  good.  The  Habenarias  completely 
balHe  me  to  cultivate,  although  they  do  well  for 
the  first  season  after  being  imported  into  this 
country.  I  have  tried  H.  fimbriata,  H.  cristata,  H. 
psycodes,  H.  orbiculata,  and  H.  lacera  with  little 
or  no  success.  They  may  flower  well  enough  the 
fij-st  year,  but  gradually  decline  afterwards,  pro- 
bably owing  to  our  summers  being  less  warm  than 
in  America.  H.  orbiculata,  or  large-leaved  Orchis, 
from  the  Eastern  States  of  America,  is  a  grand 
species  with  large,  silvery  foliage  about  2  feet  in 
height,  and  will,  I  think,  be  more  easily  managed 
than  any  of  the  others,  at  least  judging  from 
specimens  in  my  own  collection.  The  ragged 
Orchis  (Habenaria  lacera)  is  probably  the  mostorna- 
mental  of  the  whole  genus,  but  is  rather  difficult 
to  procure,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  more  difiicult 
to  cultivate.  The  North  American  Cypripedes  are 
not  generally  so  difiicult  to  manage.  C.  acaule, 
C.  spectabile,  C.  pubescens,  and  C.  parviflorum 
do  fairly  well  with  me,  but  C.  arietinum,  C. 
candidum,  and  our  native  C.  Calceolus  I  have  not 
flowered,  although  some  half-dozen  of  apparently 
healthy  specimens  of  the  latter  and  a  couple  each 
cf  the  former  have  been  planted  out  for  some  time. 
Several 

Species  op  Goodteea  have  done  well  planted 
out  in  a  damp  shady  spot  in  leaf-mould  and  sand, 
including  G.  Menziesi,  G.  pubescens,  and  G. 
repens.  These  are  perhaps  more  ornamental  as 
foliaged  plants  than  for  any  beauty  of  flowers 
they  possess,  most  of  the  species  being  of  a  white 


colour  and  rather  insignificant.  The  foliage  of 
G.  Menziesi  is  especially  ornamental,  being  of  a 
velvety  green,  edged,  striped,  and  netted  with 
silver.  Both  these  species  and  G.  repens  are 
showing  flowers  at  present,  the  latter  having  be- 
come thoroughly  established  in  a  damp,  shady 
bed.  Another  North  American  Orchid  that  we 
must  not  pa.gs  unnoticed  is  0.  spectabile,  a  native 
of  damp  peaty  soils,  and  one  that  is  easily 
managed  in  our  gardens.  It  grows  to  the  height 
of  18  inches,  bearing  bright  spikes  of  pinky 
flowers.  Arethusa  bulbosa,  Calopogon  pulohellus, 
and  Calypso  borealis  I  have  never  flowered ;  in- 
deed, the  appearance  of  roots  which  I  purchased 
would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  they  never  could 
flower. 

The  Madeiba  Oechis  (0.  foliosa)  is  without 
doubt  the  grandest  and  noblest  of  foreign  importa- 
tions ;  it  is  also  of  the  easiest  culture,  and  increases 
rapidly  from  year  to  year.  In  a  damp,  peaty  bed, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  little  shade,  this  gigantic 
Orchid  will  often  throw  up  flower-stems  3  feet  in 
height,  the  flower-spike  alone  measuring  7  inches 
in  length  by  3  inches  in  diameter.  Orchis  longi- 
bractcata  or  Robertiana,  figured  recently  in  The 
Gaeden,  is  another  noble  species  from  the  island 
of  Sicily.  Although  reputed  hardy,  this  Orchis 
does  not  thrive  well  with  me,  our  climate  seeming 
to  be  too  cold  and  damp  for  its  successful  cultiva- 
tion. This  Orchid,  as  well  as  many  others  men- 
tioned in  this  paper,  are  beautifully  illustrated  in 
the  "  Iconographie  des  Orchidees"  by  J.  B.  Barla, 
and  kindly  lent  me  by  Mr.  P.  Neill  Eraser.  It  con- 
tains sixty-three  coloured  plates  (life  size)  of 
European  terrestrial  Orchids. 

Llandcgai,  Bavrjor.  A.  D.  WebsTEE. 


Disa  grandiflora  rosea. — This  is  a  dis- 
tinct and  very  beautiful  variety  of  the  "  Flower  of 
the  Gods,"  judging  by  some  specimens  of  it  now  in 
flower  in  Messrs.  Shuttle  worth  and  Carder's  nur- 
sery. Park  Road,  Clapham.  Its  flowers  have  a 
decided  suffusion  of  rose  colour  in  them,  which 
softens  the  fiery  brilliancy  of  the  scarlet.  The 
large  flowered  Disa  is  also  grown  well  in  this 
establishment. 

Batemannia  Colleyi.— We  were  interested 
in  this  rare  little  Orchid  which  we  saw  the  other 
day  at  Messrs.  Shuttleworth  &  Carder's  nursery. 
It  is  of  dwarf  growth,  the  habit  partaking  of  that 
of  Huntleya.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  pendu- 
lous spikes,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  purplish, 
while  the  labellum  is  white,  spotted  and  blotched 
with  violet-purple.  It  is  a  native  of  Demerara, 
and  succeeds  well  in  the  ordinary  temperature  of 
the  Cattleya  house. 

Epidendrum  nemorale  majus. — We  were 
not  aware  of  the  distinctness  of  this  large  flower- 
ing variety  till  we  saw  a  flowering  specimen  of  it 
the  other  day  in  Messrs.  Shuttleworth  &  Carder's 
nursery.  Its  flowers  are  not  only  larger  than 
those  of  the  typical  form,  but  the  colour  is  richer 
and  deeper,  and  the  spike  is  more  massive  and 
more  densely  furnished  with  bloom.  The  ordinary 
form  of  this  Orchid  is  charming  enough,  but  it  is 
surpassed  by  this  major  variety.  It  is  grown  with 
the  Mexican  and  Brazilian  Orchids. 

Miltonia  Regnelli.— This  is  a  most  desir- 
able August-flowering  Orchid,  but  one  that  is 
somewhat  rare.  Its  growth  is  in  the  way  of  that 
of  M.  ouneata ;  the  flower-spikes,  which  are  erect, 
each  carry  from  three  to  six  flowers,  which  have 
white  sepals  and  petals  and  a  broad  labellum  of 
a  light  purplish  rose,  varied  in  shade  in  the 
difi^erent  forms.  It  is  altogether  a  charming 
Orchid,  and  as  it  lasts  in  bloom  for  several  weeks 
together  it  well  repays  culture.  In  Messrs.  Shuttle- 
worth &  Carder's  nursery.  Park  Road,  Clapham, 
where  it  is  now  finely  in  flower,  it  is  grown  suc- 
cessfully in  an  intermediate  house  in  company 
with  other  Brazilian  Orchids. 


Cattleya  crispa.— Sir  Alexander  Eamsay,  Montpellier 
Pai-ade,  Cheltenham,  sends  us  a  splice  of  this  lovely  Orchid, 
together  with  an  excellent  photograph  of  an  uncommonly 
fine  spechnen  of  it  hearing  ten  spilces,  witll  the  flowers  all 
fuUy  expanded— a  beautiful  object. 
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Trees  and  Shrubs. 


TREE  SEEDS  AND  THEIE  TREATMENT. 

Collection. — The  best  seeds  are  produced  by 
fully  fertile,  healthy,  vigorous  trees  growing  not 
too  close  together  in  a  favourable  soil  and  situa- 
tion. Very  young  trees  usually  furnish  a  large 
proportion  of  barren  seed,  while  very  old  or  weakly 
trees  yield  seeds  which  are  not  only  diffi- 
cult to  keep,  but  also  produce  weak  plants. 
Seeds  ought  to  be  collected  only  when  they  are 
ripe ;  such  as  are  not  fully  ripe  when  taken  off  the 
tree  do  not  possess  the  germinative  faculty  in  the 
same  degree  as  ripe  seeds,  and,  moreover,  lose  that 
faculty  much  sooner.  The  ripe  fruit  of  some  spe- 
cies persist  on  the  trees  for  a  more  or  less  con- 
siderable time.  Such  fruit  one  need  be  in  no 
hurry  to  harvest ;  but  there  are  other  species,  the 
majority  of  the  seeds  of  which,  with  or  without 
the  rest  of  the  fruit,  are  shed  as  soon  as,  or  soon 
after,  this  ripens,  e.g.,  the  Deodar,  several  kinds 
of  Oaks,  Abies  Webbiana,  Birch,  &o.  The  col- 
lection of  such  seeds  evidently  admits  of  no 
delay.  Rainy  weather  ought,  whenever  possible, 
to  be  avoided  for  the  collection  of  seeds,  especially 
of  such  as  are  small ;  but  this  prohibition,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  does  not  extend  to  such  seeds 
as  are  to  be  sown  at  once,  or  which  comes  to  the 
same  thing,  as  cannot  under  any  circumstances 
be  preserved. 

Hand-plucking  off  standing  trees  is  the 
most  costly  method,  but  is  the  only  one  applicable 
in  the  case  of  small  or  light  fruit,  e.g..  Elms, 
Maples,  Ash,  &c.,  or  of  small  light  seeds  that  es- 
cape from  the  ripe  fruit  still  hanging  on  the  tree, 
e.g.  Deodar,  Silver  Fir,  Birch,  &o.  The  seed  col- 
lector must  climC  up  into  the  crown  of  the  tree, 
with  or  without  the  help  of  a  ladder,  just  as  he 
can  manage,  and  with  a  sack  slung  over  his 
shoulder.  What  he  cannot  reach  directly  with  his 
hand  he  must  draw  to  within  arm's  length  of 
himself  by  means  of  a  hook  attached  to  the  end  of 
a  light,  but  strong  sapling  of  sufficient  length. 
Branches  and  branchlets  break  off  less  easily  when 
drawn  upwards  than  if  pulled  downwards ;  hence 
it  is  always  advisable  for  the  collector  to  climb  up 
to  the  highest  point  he  can  attain  and  begin  by 
plucking  off  the  fruit  hanging  at  the  summit  of 
the  tree. 

Gathebing  off  the  geoitnd. — This  method 
of  collection  is  very  economical,  and  is  peculiarly 
suited  to  large,  heavy  fruit  which  falls  more  or 
less  perpendicularly,  and  which  does  not  break  up 
and  allow  the  included  seed  or  seeds  to  disperse. 
To  help  the  fall  of  the  seed  or  fruit,  the  branches 
of  the  trees  may  be  shaken. 

Breaking  off  the  fruit  forcibly  from 
STANDING  TREES. — When  trees  marked  to  fall 
within  a  year  or  so  are  chosen  as  the  seed-bearers, 
it  may  be  found  inconvenient  or  impossible  to  fell 
the  trees  as  soon  as  the  fruit  ripens.  On  account 
of  the  nature  and  small  size  of  the  fruit  and  seed, 
the  third  method  may  also  be  inapplicable,  while 
the  first  would  be  unnecessarily  expensive,  since 
there  is  no  reason  for  sparing  the  fruit-bearing 
branchlets  and  twigs  of  such  trees.  The  fruit 
may  then  be  broken  off  singly  or  in  bunches 
with  the  aid  of  a  strong  hook  forming  a 
sharp  angle  of  about  30°  firmly  attached 
to  one  end  of  a  long  sapling.  The  inside 
edge  of  the  hook  should  be  sharp  and  serrated  and 
slightly  curved  inwards.  The  hook  should  be 
passed  over  the  fruit-bearing  branchlet  or  twig 
at  the  point  at  which  it  is  to  be  broken  off,  and 
jerked  downwards  ;  or,  if  that  does  not  sufl5ce,  it 
should  be  twisted  round  once  or  twice,  by  which 
means  the  branchlet  or  twig,  as  the  case  may  be, 
will  be  firmly  caught  in  it  and  a  single  jerk  will 
then  sufiice  to  cut  the  former  through.  Where 
small  wood  has  no  value,  and  there  is  no  objection 
to  thinning  out  the  crowns  of  the  trees,  branch- 
lets  of  a  certain  thickness  may  be  cut  off  with  a 
bill-hook,  and  the  fruit  then  hand-plucked  from 
them.  Some  trees  produce  bunches  of  fruit,  the 
common  stalk  of  which  dries  up  at  maturity 
and  early  disarticulates  from  the  rest  of  the 
branchlet. 


In  the  case  of  seeds  covered  with  a  thick  fibrous 
rind  the  rind  must  be  torn  off  with  the  aid  of  force 
and  special  shears,  and  in  that  of  seeds  included 
in  a  capsule  or  pod  or  between  scales,  the  quickest 
method,  when  that  is  practicable,  is  the  applica- 
tion of  heat,  under  the  action  of  which  the  valves 
of  the  capsules  or  pods  and  the  scales  of  cones 
open  out  or  disarticulate,  and  allow  the  enclosed 
seeds  to  escape.  In  many  cases  simple  exposure 
to  the  sun  suffices  ;  in  others,  however,  a  higher 
and  more  sustained  temperature  is  required. 

With  seeds  with  foliaceous  appendages,  the 
wholesale  removal  of  the  appendages,  except  one 
by  one  with  the  hand,  is  not  always  possible  with- 
out injury  to  the  germinative  power  of  the  seeds ; 
but  whenever  practicable,  it  should  be  effected. 
If  the  seed  is  hard  or  tough,  friction,  more  or  less 
rough,  suffices  to  detach  these  appendages.  When 
this  is  the  case,  a  very  expeditious  method  is  to 
nearly,  but  not  quite,  fill  large  stout  sacks  with 
the  seed,  and  to  thresh  these  or  work  them 
violently  backwards  and  forwards,  according  to 
the  toughness  of  the  seed,  until  the  appendages 
are  detached  or  crushed,  when  they  can  be  easily 
separated  by  the  ordinary  process  of  winnowing. 
In  the  case  of  seeds  too  moist  to  be  stored  at 
once,  the  seeds  of  many  species  have  to  be  plucked 
from  the  parent  tree  before  they  are  quite  dry,  in 
order  to  prevent  their  being  disseminated  and 
scattered  far  and  wide.  Other  kinds  of  seed  con- 
tain a  great  deal  of  moisture  even  when  they  fall 
off  naturally.  Such  seeds  should  be  spread  out 
not  more  than  from  2  inches  to  3  inches  high  in  a 
dry,  airy,  sunny  place,  and  turned  over  with  a 
rake  twice  or  thrice  daily  for  a  period  varying 
with  the  kind  of  seed  and  the  dryness  and  tem- 
perature  of  the  weather.  After  this  they  should 
be  piled  up  higher,  the  raking  being  continued  as 
before,  but  being  limited  to  only  once  a  day.  This 
latter  process  should  go  on  until  the  seeds  are 
sufficiently  dry.  Experience  alone  can  tell  when 
this  is  the  case.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  in  cold 
weather  the  seeds  should  be  removed  under  shel- 
ter while  dew  is  being  deposited.  As  regards 
seeds  that  are  moist  even  when  they  are  shed 
naturally,  this  drying  is  really  the  completion  of 
the  ripening  process.  W. 


PLANTS  IN  FLOWER 


Sweet  Pea  New  Carmine. — Amongst  all  the 
varieties  that  are  being  grown  and  tested  at  Chis- 
wick  this  year,  the  most  beautiful  is  this  one,  raised 
by  Mr.  Laxton.  The  colour  is  very  distinct,  being 
a  sort  of  rose-pink  suffused  with  carmine.  The 
flowers  are  large  and  the  petals  good  in  substance. 

New  red  Mignonette. — M.  D.  Guiheneuf, 
of  Nantes,  sends  us  a  spike  of  his  new  red  Migno- 
nette, a  kind  unlike  any  other  variety  that  we  re- 
member, the  dense  spikes  being  a  mass  of  orange- 
red.  The  perfume,  too,  is,  we  think,  stronger  than 
usual.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower  and  of  good  habit ; 
it  will  be  an  acquisition. 

LILIUM  VENUSTUM  is  One  of  the  finest  of  all 
Lilies  now  in  bloom,  the  colour  (a  rich  deep  apricot) 
being  so  unlike  that  of  any  other  Lily.  It  is  a  va- 
riety of  L.  elegans  or  Thunbergianum,  but  abun- 
dantly distinct,  being  a  stronger  grower  and  a 
freer  flowerer.  A  large  bed  of  it  in  the  Hale  Farm 
Nursery,  Tottenham,  is  a  fine  sight  at  the  present 
time. 

Sagittabia  SIMPLEX,  a  rare  species  of  Arrow- 
head, is  a  very  pretty  aquatic  plant,  as  it  shows 
itself  in  a  sunk  tub  at  Mr.  Ware's  nursery.  The 
leaves  are  different  in  size  and  form  from  the 
common  native  Arrowhead,  being  smaller  and  not 
so  arrow-shaped, and  the  flowers,  of  a  soft  primrose- 
yellow,  are  very  delicate  and  pretty.  The  list  of 
hardy  water  plants  being  somewhat  short,  this  is  a 
plant  worth  knowing. 

Carnation  Gloirb  db  Nancy. — By  far  the 
finest  display  of  Carnations  and  Picotees  of  all 
kinds  that  we  have  ever  seen  is  that  in  Mr.  Ware's 
nursery  at  Tottenham,  but  of  the  numbers  of  sorts 
grown  there  none  charmed  us  so  much  as  a  wide 
bed  about  100  yards  long  of  Gloire  de  Nancy, 


which,  without  doubt,  is  the  finest  of  all  white 
Carnations.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  large  size  of 
the  flowers  and  its  extreme  floriferousness.  It  is, 
moreover,  a  very  strong  grower ;  its  foliage  par- 
takes strongly  of  that  of  the  old  crimson  Clove, 
and  the  flowers  possess  the  same  strong  Clove-like 
perfume.  It  is  particularly  beautiful  in  the  bud 
stage. 

Wbigela  GEANDiFLonA.— Judging  by  a  speci- 
men of  this  shrub  sent  to  us  by  the  New  Plant  and 
Bulb  Company,  Colchester,  this  species  is  quite 
different  from  the  commoner  ones — W.  rosea  and 
W.  amabilis.  It  is  altogether  a  larger  growing 
shrub,  more  vigorous,  but,  we  imagine,  not  so  ele- 
gant in  growth.  It  must  be  extremely  floriferous, 
for  the  branch  sent  us  is  thickly  wreathed  with 
flowers  about  the  size  of  those  of  the  other  species, 
white  when  first  expanded,  but  afterwards  chang- 
ing to  a  dark  rose. 

Matricaria  inodora  fl.-pl. — This,  being  an 
abundant  bloomer,  is  a  most  useful  plant  to  grow 
for  cutting  from.  In  growth  and  foliage,  'too,  it 
is  also  elegant,  the  latter  resembling  that  of 
Fennel.  The  flowers,  which  are  like  small  double 
early  Chrysanthemums,  are  pure  white,  and  quite 
free  from  the  objectionable  odour  inherited  by 
most  of  its  family.  Those  who  do  not  know  it 
should  add  it  to  the  list  of  things  worth  growing. 
Flowers  of  it  have  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Kirsten, 
Bridlington,  who  speaks  highly  of  it. 

Maryland  Pink  Root. — A  large  mass  of  this 
North  American  plant  in  the  Hale  Farm  Nursery, 
Tottenham,  is  just  now  an  uncommonly  pretty 
sight,  as  the  plants  are  in  full  flower,  the  slender 
stems  being  wreathed  with  tubularfiowersljinches 
long,  of  a  bright  red  and  yellow — colours  which 
render  them  very  showy.  This  plant  is  generally 
considered  a  difficult  one  to  manage,  but  it 
thrives  to  perfection  in  a  shady,  moist  peat  bed 
that  is  protected  on  all  sides  by  hedges.  The  bo- 
tanical name  of  the  plant  is  Spigelia  marylandica. 

The  Crown  Daisy  (Chrysanthemum  coro- 
narium)  has  been  sent  to  us  in  numerous  varieties 
by  Mr.  Carter,  Downhill,  Coleraine,  who  considers 
it  a  most  valuable  flower  for  the  garden,  as  the 
flowers  are  so  durable  when  cut  and  placed  in 
water  ;  they  even,  it  is  said,  improve  in  size  for 
quite  a  week  after  they  are  cut.  There  is  a  great 
variety  of  colour  amongst  these  Crown  Daisies ; 
most  of  the  flowers  are  selfs,  varying  from  a  deep 
maroon-crimson  or  yellow  through  every  shade  to 
white,  while  others  are  tricolorous,  and  some  are 
double  and  semi-double. 

CiSTUS  FLORBNTINUS,  seen  in  its  present  stage 
in  the  rock  garden  at  the  Hale  Farm  Nursery,  Tot- 
tenham, is  a  charming  plant.  It  is  a  very  dwarf 
grower  compared  with  the  other  species,  being 
only  about  6  inches  high.  Its  growth  is  somewhat 
trailing  and  close,  and  its  dense  cushion  of  deep 
green  foliage  is  now  studded  with  blossoms  as 
large  as  a  crown-piece,  pure  white,  with  a  centre 
tuft  of  yellow  stamens.  It  is  an  admirable  rock 
garden  shrub,  and  one  that  everyone  would  be 
pleased  with. 

Shrubby  SPiRiEAS.— We  have  been  charmed 
by  the  beauty  of  a  group  of  these  from  Mr.  Noble, 
of  Bagshot.  We  may  almost  call  them  neglected 
shrubs.  Few  give  them  the  attention  which  they 
deserve.  Their  beauty  is  of  a  very  high  order,  and 
they  come  at  a  time  when  flowers  are  most  wel- 
come—towards the  end  of  July  and  early  in 
August,  according  to  position.  Nothing  pays 
better  for  good  cultivation  and  full  exposure  to  sun 
and  air.  Among  the  many  things  that  are  stuffed 
into  the  shrubbery  to  dwindle,  they  are  seldom  so 
well  cultivated  or  theirwood  so  well  ripened  by  the 
sun  as  to  enable  us  to  get  their  flowers  good.  The 
white  and  crimson  are  charming  as  cut  flowers.  A 
tenth  of  the  care  devoted  to  a  specimen  plant  in  a 
pot  would  produce  a  much  finer  bush  on  the  lawn 
or  in  the  open  shrubbery.  The  specimens  sent  by 
Mr.  Noble  are  S.  ariicfolia,  which  now  adorns  so 
many  gardens  with  its  long  feathery  clusters  of 
white  blossoms  ;  S.  Lindleyana,  the  beautiful 
species  alluded  to  last  week  as  being  so  fine  this 
year  at  Hampton  Court  and  other  places  ;  S.  eal- 
losa,  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  attractive  of  all. 
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and  easily  raised  from  seed  ;  S.  Nobleana,  and  S. 
Donglasi.  The  two  last  named  are  remarkably 
handsome  species,  natives  of  California.  Both 
bear  dense  plumes  of  flowers  of  a  rich  rose-pink, 
the  flowers  terminating  the  young  erect  shoots, 
but  the  first  is  easily  distioguished  from  the  other 
by  the  broad  thyrsoid  panicle  not  being  so  attenu- 
ated. Both  grow  from  13  feet  to  i  feet  high,  and 
are  well  worth  a  place  in  every  garden. 

Hypericum  oblongifolium.— This  extremely 
handsome  slirub  is  grown  to  perfection  in  Mr. 
Noble's  nursery  £.t  Bagshot,  judging  by  some 
specimens  of  it  which  he  sends  to  us,  and  which 
are  as  fine  as  any  we  have  seen,  the  bright  golden 
cupped  flowers  being  unusually  large,  and  borne 
numerously  in  terminal  clusters  on  every  twig.  It 
is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  small  shrubs  which 
one  can  have  in  a  garden,  and  is  particularly 
valuable  on  account  of  its  flowering  late  in  the 
summer,  when  comparatively  few  others  are  in 
bloom.  It  grows  from  ;!  feet  to  5  feet  high  and 
flouri-hes  in  any  good  soil. 

CALOCHOKTUS  VENUSTUS  EMPEBOlt— A  further 
illustration  of  the  beauty  and  distinctness  of  this 
variety  has  been  brouglit  under  our  notice  by  Dr. 
'Wallace,  of  the  New  Plant  and  Bulb  Company, 
Colchester.  The  specimen  is  i!  feet  high,  and 
carries  nine  flowers  and  buds.  The  blossoms  are 
not  much  larger  than  those  of  an  ordinary  C.  ve- 
nustus,  but  the  colour  is  much  richer,  being  a  deep 
violet-purple,  shading  to  almost  white.  From  the 
same  nursery  we  have  also  received  flowers  of  the 
new  C.  Weedi,  a  kind  in  the  way  of  C.  luteus. 
It  is  a  lovely  plant,  the  flowers  of  which  are  bright 
in  colour  and  of  a  beautiful  cup-like  form. 

LiTTONiA  Keiti. — A  fine  flowering  branch  of 
this  charming  plant,  which  is  a  large  variety  of  L. 
modesta,  has  been  sent  to  us  by  M.  Max  Leichtlin, 
of  Baden-Baden,  to  show  bow  floriferous  it  is. 
The  branch  measures  only  a  foot  in  length,  but 
carries  nineteen  blossoms,  which  are  somewhat 
bell-shaped  and  drooping,  and  of  a  bright  orange- 
yellow.  Like  the  allied  genus,  Gloriosa,  it  is  a 
twining  plant,  each  of  the  leaves  being  ter- 
minated by  a  tendril,  by  which  it  clings  for  sup- 
port. The  better-known  L.  modesta  is  a  pretty 
greenhouse  twiner,  but  this  new  Keiti  variety 
is  in  every  respect  superior  to  it. 

SuMMEB  Chrysanthemums  from  Derry- — 
The  early  kinds  of  these  charming  plants  are  at 
present  nicely  in  bloom  with  us,  and  so  well  satis- 
fied are  we  with  them  that  it  is  intended  to  use 
them  largely  another  year  in  the  flower  garden  in 
place  of  some  of  the  ordinary  bedders.  Those  now 
in  flower  are  Little  Bob.  Delphine  Caboche,  La 
Petite  Marie,  and  Mdlle.  Joliwart.  These  and  one 
called  St.  Mary  were  the  first  that  opened.  All 
their  blooms  are  very  good  and  useful  both  on 
the  plants  and  in  a  cut  state.  There  is,  I  think, 
no  reason  why  the  Chrysanthemum  should  not  be 
had  in  flower  for  nine  months  in  the  year  were 
that  desirable.— Josiah  Jepfkey'. 

Ottelia  ovalifolia.— In  the  Water  Lily 
house  at  Kew  we  noticed  several  plants  of  this 
new  Australian  aquatic,  on  one  of  which  a  hand- 
some flower  was  expanded.  This  is,  we  believe, 
the  first  time  in  which  this  plant  has  flowered  in 
Europe,  and  should  it  prove  a  free  flowerer— and 
there  is  every  prospect  of  this,  judging  by  the 
large  number  of  buds  on  the  Kew  plant— there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  will  soon  become  popular. 
Ottelia  is  closely  allied  to  our  native  Frog-bit 
(Hydrocharis),  to  which  it  bears  some  resem- 
blance. The  leaves,  which  in  the  seedling  form 
are  strap-shaped  and  submerged,  become  on  strong 
plants  petiolate,  with  a  blade  about  G  inches  long, 
elliptical,  and  floating  on  the  surface.  The  flowers 
are  borne  a  little  above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  are  composed  of  small  green  outer  segments 
and  three  petals  about  the  size  of  half-a-crown, 
pure  white,  with  a  blotch  of  deep  crimson  at  the 
base  of  each.  The  fugacious  character  of  the  petals 
is  a  point  against  this  plant,  but  a  quick  succes- 
sion of  bloom  will  doubtless  make  up  for  this 
fault.  For  tropical  aquaria  this  Ottelia  should 
prove  an  acquisition,  and  as  it  bears  seeds  freely 
it  is  likely  to  become  plentiful.  0.  alismoides  is 
the  only  species  besides  the  above  that  has  found 


its  way  into  European  gardens.  This  species  is  a 
native  of  India  as  well  as  Australia.  It  is  figured 
in  an  early  volume  of  the  Botanical  Magazine. 
Ottelia  ovalifolia  is  the  second  new  aquatic 
flowered  at  Kew  for  the  first  time  this  year,  the 
other  being  the  handsome  Sagittaria  montevi- 
densis  recently  noted  in  these  pages.  Another 
Sagittaria  also  new  to  gardens  is  now  flowering  in 
the  same  house  at  Kew,  viz.,  S.  lancifolia,  a  white- 
flowered  species  from  the  West  Indies. 

Leitzia  bkasiliensis. — The  first  flowers  we 
have  seen  of  this  new  Gesneraceous  plant  come 
from  Mr.  Kirsten,  Bridlington.  The  plant  is  tu- 
berous-rooted, and  in  habit  and  foliage  much 
resembles  some  well-known  species  of  Gesnera, 
such,  for  instance,  as  G.  caracasana.  It  is,  how- 
ever, quite  different  as  regards  the  flowers,  which 
are  of  a  curious,  irregular  shape,  having  a  wide, 
gaping  corolla  of  a  lightish  green  colour, copiously 
spotted  with  purplish  brown.  It  appears  to  be  of 
annual  duration.  If  seeds  are  sown  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  the  seedlings  will  flower  freely 
during  the  following  summer.  It  is  a  Brazilian 
plant,  first  found  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Doce  by 
Herr  Leitze,  after  whom  the  genus  is  named. 

Seedling  Carnations. — A  numerous  and  ex 
cellent  gathering  of  these  has  been  sent  to  us  by 
Mr.  Payn,  gardener  at  Earl's  Court,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  by  whom  they  were  raised  from  seed.  The 
colours  are  well  varied,  and  many  are  quite  dis 
tinct  in  tone  from  that  of  the  ordinary  run  of 
border  Carnations.  The  blooms  are  for  the  most 
part  large  and  well  formed,  though,  perhaps,  they 
would  be  rejected  by  the  conventional  florist. 
Such  a  gathering  as  this  shows  admirably  what 
can  be  done  in  gardens  by  raising  seedlings  on  a 
large  scale  for  cutting  from,  and  which  for  the 
embellishmont  of  vases  are  quite  as  good  as  the 
finest  named  sorts.  In  order  to  judge  seedlings 
properly,  liowever,  they  must  be  seen  growing  in 
the  open  border. 

Victoria  regia.— The  Kew  plant  of  this  giant 
Water  Lily  is  now  in  fine  condition,  and  has 
already  borne  several  large  deliciously  scented 
blossoms.  To  readers  of  The  Garden  desirous 
of  seeing  this  noble  plant  in  bloom  it  may  be  in- 
teresting to  know  that  the  flowers  are  produced 
in  quick  succession,  the  plant  being  without  an 
open  flower  only  one  day  in  thi-ee  during  the 
flowering  season,  which  lasts  under  favourable 
conditions  about  ten  weeks.  On  the  first  day  the 
flower  opens  in  the  afternoon,  when  it  is  white 
and  very  powerfully  scented.  On  the  following 
day  the  petals  recurve,  displaying  a  deep  rose- 
coloured  torus,  on  which  the  stamens  are  placed. 
In  the  evening  the  flower  closes  and  sinks  below 
the  water  to  mature  its  seeds.  On  the  day  fol- 
lowing no  flower  opens.  Some  of  the  leaves  on 
the  Kew  plant  measure  over  6  feet  in  diameter 
and  have  the  margins  turned  up  about  4  inches. 

Bessera  elegans.— The  reintroduction  of  such 
a  charming  plant  as  this  will  be  hailed  with  de- 
light by  plant  lovers,  particularly  by  those  who 
have  a  liking  for  bulbous  plants.  It  is,  we  con- 
sider, one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  elegant  plants 
that  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time.  Its  tunicated 
bulbs  throw  up  semi-cylindrical  foliage,  which  is 
striated  and  slightly  glaucous.  The  flower-stems 
are  slender  and  erect,  about  a  foot  in  height,  and 
slightly  overtop  the  foliage.  The  blossoms  are 
produced  in  umbels,  from  five  to  fifteen  in  an 
umbel,  but,  singularly  enough,  only  one  flower 
expands  at  a  time,  but  this  lasts  good  for  several 
days,  and  is  immediately  succeeded  by  another. 
The  flowers  are  produced  on  very  slender  stalks, 
hence  are  drooping,  and,  being  bell-shape,  have  a 
pretty  effect.  They  are  about  the  size  of  those  of 
the  African  Lily  (Agapanthus) ;  the  outer  surface 
of  the  flower  is  a  bright  cherry  red,  while  the  in- 
terior is  white,  with  a  border  of  red  to  each 
division,  and  a  conspicuous  line  of  red  running 
through  the  middle  of  each— an  arrangement  of 
colours  we  have  never  before  seen.  The  plant  is 
a  native  of  Mexico,  where  it  grows  in  company 
with  the  beautiful  Milla  biflora ;  hence  it  may  be 
inferred  that  it  is  quite  hardy,  and  needs  the  same 
cultural  treatment.  It  may  now  be  seen  in  full 
flower  in  Mr.  Ware's  nursery  at  Tottenham,  where 


a  large  importation  of  it  has  been  received.  It  was 
in  cultivation  about  forty  years  ago,  but  seems  to 
have  been  lost  or  become  very  rare.  A  coloured 
figure  of  it  will  shortly  be  given  in  The  Garden. 

SciLLA  MAEITIMA.— The  flowering  of  this  plant 
is  of  such  rare  occurrence  as  to  cause  the  specimen 
now  in  bloom,  in  the  economic  collection  at  Kew, 
to  be  of  unusual  interest.  Even  where  this  plant 
is  found  luxuriating  in  a  wild  state  flowers  are 
but  rarely  produced.  In  the  Mediterranean 
regions,  especially  in  Southern  Spain,  Morocco, 
Algeria,  &c.,  it  is  very  abundant.  It  is  also  found 
so  far  south  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  some 
of  the  countries  just  mentioned  the  cultivation  of 
Squills  is  an  important  industry.  The  Squills  of 
commerce  are  composed  of  the  sliced  bulbs  of  this 
plant  dried.  Its  bulb  is  short  and  thick,  and 
about  as  large  as  a  man's  double  fists  ;  it  produces 
several  long  strap-shaped  recurved  leaves,  which 
perisli  in  autumn,  and  are  followed  by  the  flower- 
spike,  when  it  does  come.  This  spike  is  about  ?> 
feet  long,  the  upper  half  being  clothed  with  white 
blossoms,  not  at  all  unhandsome  and  they  last  for 
about  two  months.  A  dry  cool  temperature  and  a 
good  drying  off  every  autumn  are  conditions  most 
favourable  to  the  growth  and  flowering  of  this 
plant. 

Euryale  feeox. — In  the  Victoria  house  at 
Kew,  growing  along  with  the  Victoria  regia,  is  a 
plant  of  the  closely  related  Euryale.  Although 
not  nearly  so  ornamental  as  the  giant  American 
Water  Lily,  this  [denizen  of  the  eastern  waters 
has  points  of  interest  peculiar  to  itself.  It  is  an 
old  inhabitant  of  European  gardens,  and  from  its 
thriving  in  a  smaller  tank  and  in  water  at  a  lower 
temperature  than  that  in  which  the  Victoria 
thrives,  it  may  be  recommended  for  cultivation 
where  convenience  for  cultivating  the  latter  is 
not  obtainable.  On  well-grown  plants  the  leaves 
are  almost  3  feet  in  diameter,  and  in  addition  to 
possessing  the  purple  under-side  and  the  large 
reticulated  prominent  ribs  of  the  foliage  of  the 
Victoria,  the  Euryale  has  a  dark  network  of 
purplish  brown  lines  on  the  upper  surface,  which 
is  also  curiously  puckered  or  bullate.  The  flowers 
are,  compared  with  those  of  the  Victoria,  small 
and  uninteresting,  the  stamens  being  sho~ter  than 
the  whorl  of  sepals,  and  therefore  hardly  per- 
ceptible. Notwithstanding  this,  the  Euryale  is 
worthy  of  a  place  in  tropical  or  temperate  aquaria. 
It  is  a  native  of  India,  China,  and  Japan,  where 
it  is  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  tubers  and  seeds, 
which  contain  useful  medicinal  and  nutritive  pro- 
perties. 

Despontainba  spinosa.  —  While  our  large 
Rhododendrons  are  festooned  with  climbing  Ayr- 
shire Eoses,  Honeysuckles,  Tropaeolum  speciosum, 
and  other  shrubs,  viz.,  Escallonia  macrantha, 
Spirsea  arifefolia,  Deutzia  crenata  fl.-pl.,  and  the 
Sumach  (Rhus  Cotinus),  &o.,  are  in  full  bloom, 
none  can  at  present  at  all  equal  in  beauty  Des- 
fontainea  spinosa.  The  plant  from  which  I  sent 
you  specimens  the  other  day  is  completely  studded 
all  over  with  flowers  and  buds  in  different  stages 
of  development.  It  is  5  feet  9  inches  high  and 
.5  feet  through,  and  will  continue  in  flower  for 
some  months  to  come.  I  planted  it  some  years 
ago  in  the  pleasure  ground,  in  the  natural  soil  of 
the  place,  viz.,  a  light  rich  loam,  perfectly  drained, 
on  a  sloping  southern  aspect,  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun's  influence,  but  sheltered  by  stronger  growing 
flowering  shrubs,  &c.,  on  a  rising  background.  In 
this  position  it  has  withstood  severe  winters  with 
impunity,  when  the  thermometer  has  been  down 
to  within  5°  or  6°  of  zero  Fahr.  A  very  large  speci- 
men of  Photinia  serrulata  by  its  side  was  killed 
outright,  and  2  feet  or  3  feet  of  the  tops  of 
the  common  Laurel  were  also  quite  killed,  so 
severe  was  the  frost.  In  many  cases  the  Des- 
fontainea  has  been  treated  too  much  as  a  green- 
house plant,  its  health  and  vigour  being  impaired 
thereby.  Cuttings  of  it  root  freely  in  a  cold  frame 
put  in  in  October. — John  Garland,  Xillerton, 
Exeter. 

The  Garden. —  General  Index  to  the  first 
twenty  vols,  now  ready,  strongly  hound,  price 
12s.  6d. 
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ANEMONE  NARCISSIFLORA. 

Dear,  faithful  old  Parkinson  has  in  his  "  Garden 
of  Pleasant  Flowers "  a  page  or  two  (chap,  iv.) 
treating  of  "  the  nature  and  names  of  divers  out- 
landish flowers,  that,  for  their  pride,  beauty,  and 
earlinesse,  are  to  be  planted  in  gardens  of  plea- 
sure for  delight."  And  under  this  head  (see 
"  Pai'adisus  Terrestris,"  p.  9)  he  thus  alludes  to 
Anemones  :  "  The  Anemones  likewise,  or  Winde- 
flowers,  are  so  full   of  variety,  and  so  dainty,  so 


to  flower  in  November,  and  do  their  best  to  defy 
all  but  the  most  bitter  of  frosts  or  of  snowy 
weather. 

Anemone  naecissiplora  is  so  graceful  in 
habit  of  leaf  and  inflorescence  alike,  that  we  may 
fairly  say  that  no  collection  is  complete  without 
it.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Pyrenees  and  grows 
from  18  inches  to  2  feet  in  height  when  in  flower 
in  May.  A  deep,  rich,  moist  soil  in  a  partially 
shaded  position  suits  it  perfectly.  Its  finely  cut 
leaves  are  borne  on  stalks  varying  from  6  inches 
to  a  foot  in  height,  and  from  these  the 
flower-stems  spring,   each  bearing  from  four  to 


Ajiemone  luircissi/lora. 


pleasant,  and  so  deligbtsom  flowers,  that  the  sight 
of  them  doth  enforce  an  earnest,  longing  desire  in 
the  minde  of  anyone  to  be  a  possessour  of  some  of 
them  at  least.  For  without  all  doubt  this  one 
kind  (genus)  of  flower,  so  variable  in  colours,  so 
differing  in  form  (being  almost  as  many  sorts  of 
them  double  as  single),  so  plentiful  in  bearing 
flowers,  and  so  durable  in  lasting,  and 
also  so  easie  both  to  preserve  and  grow 
is  of  itself  almost  sufficient  to  furnish  a  gar- 
den with  flowers  for  almost  half  a  year." 
Altogether  our  old  author  describes  between 
sixty  and  seventy  varieties,  and  gives  engrav- 
ings of  many.  This  was  in  the  year  1629,  but 
now-a-days  the  species  and  varieties  of  Anemone 
girdle  the  whole  year  with  their  flowers,  seeing 
that  on  warm,  dry  soils  near  the  sea  the  seedling 
varieties  of  A.  coronaria(sown  in  April)  commence 


twelve  flowers  in  an  irregular  umbel,  the  flower- 
stalks  or  pedicels  springing  from  a  whorl  of  leaf- 
like involucral  bracts.  The  flowers  themselves  are 
pure  white,  hairy  behind,  with  a  tuft  of  golden 
stamens  in  the  centre.  Well  grown  it  is  a  noble 
plant,  almost  as  rare  as  it  is  beautiful.  It  belongs 
to  that  race  of  Windflowers  which  bear  long- 
awned  or  Clematis-like  seeds,  and  although  freshly 
harvested  seed  may  germinate  more  freely,  I  have 
always  failed  with  the  imported  seeds  which  I 
have  obtained  from  time  to  time.  Our  illustra- 
tion was  drawn  from  a  fine  specimen  bearing  six 
or  eight  tall  flowering  stems  in  the  garden  at 
Straffan  House,  County  Kildare.  F.  W.  B. 


Diseased  St.  John's  'Worts.— I  enclose  a 
sprig  of  St.  John's  Wort  sadly  blighted.  The  plant 


grows  in  great  luxuriance  here,  covering  banks 
both  in  shade  and  sunshine,  but  the  shoots  nearest 
to  the  walk  are  this  summer  all  withered.  Could 
this  be  accounted  for  by  the  use  of  sea  gravel, 
though  it  injures  no  other  plants  with  which  it 
comes  in  contact  ? — T.  [We  can  see  no  fungus  on 
the  leaves  sent,  though  sometimes  St.  John's 
Worts  are  attacked  by  a  fungus  named  Uredo 
hypericorum.  Their  appearance  reminds  us  of 
scorching  by  the  sun  when  the  leaves  are  wet. 
The  white  flocculence  is  of  insect  origin. — 
W.  G.  S.] 

PINKS  AND  CARNATIONS. 

"  A  MERE  Amateur  "  (p.  62)  accuses  me  of  saying 
"  that  all  our  Pinks  and  Carnations  are  raised  by 
florists,"  a  statement  never  made  by  me.  I  said 
that  "  every  one  of  the  Carnations  grown  at 
Chelsea  were  the  result  of  the  labours  of  the 
florist."  "  A  mere  Amateur  "  also  takes  exception 
to  the  word  "  florist."  Well,  it  was  used  before  I 
was  born,  and  doubtless  will  be  after  both  he  and 
I  have  gone  over  to  the  majority.  Carnations  are 
called  "florists'  flowers,"  because  the  double  flakes, 
bizaiTes,  and  selfs  have  been  raised  and  improved 
by  florists  crossing  and  selecting  and  raising  them 
from  an  original  single  form.  If  "  A  mere  Ama- 
teur "  has  raised  one  or  two  kinds  that  people 
admire,  were  the  seeds  saved,  let  me  inquire,  from 
the  original  wild  form  by  himself,  or  were  they 
saved  from  double  flowers,  the  result  of  the  labours 
of  some  one  else  ?  Such  Carnations  as  he  has 
raised  should  be  submitted  to  the  committee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  or  National  Carnation 
Society,  where  their  merits  will  be  determined  by 
men  who  have  made  the  study  of  the  Carnation 
part  of  their  life  work.  There  is  room  for  every- 
body as  regards  the  work  of  raising  new  forms  of 
both  the  Carnation  and  Pink,  and  the  results  of 
anyone  who  may  be  able  to  carry  seedling  raising 
forward  on  new  lines  will  obtain  ample  recognition. 
If  the  florists  are  wrong  in  their  "  fancies  and 
foibles,"  it  behoves  those  who  find  fault  with  them 
to  do  better.  Every  florist  will  object  to  the  re- 
mark that  the  "  beauty  of  the  Carnation  as  a  plant 
and  as  a  cut  flower  was  not  seen  there."  First,  as 
to  plants,  who  is  to  blame  for  their  absence  ?  Not 
the  framers  of  the  schedule,  for  in  that  prizes  were 
ofl'ered  for  plants  in  pots,  and  it  was  stated  that 
"  the  object  of  those  prizes  is  to  develop  excel- 
lence as  decorative  subjects,  and  the  judges 
will  be  instructed  to  award  the  prizes  for  cul- 
tural excellence,  and  a  liberal  head  of  flowers 
which  may  not  be  shown  on  cards.  The  plants 
may  have  been  lifted  from  the  open  ground,  and 
the  pots  may  contain  one  or  more  plants  at  the 
option  of  the  exhibitor."  If,  therefore,  Mr.  Turner 
or  Mr.  Douglas  were  the  only  exhibitors,  it  was  no 
fault  of  theirs.  Next  as  to  cut  blooms.  The  ob- 
ject of  those  who  exhibit  them  is  to  compete  for 
prizes,  and  I  must  repeat  what  I  have  said  before, 
that  the  man  who  exhibits  his  flowers  without 
cards  would  have  no  chance  against  the  man  who 
uses  them.  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Messrs.  Cannell 
knew  this,  and  wisely  placed  cards  under  their 
flowers.  Although  Messrs.  "\^eitch  had  Ijeautiful 
green  Moss  for  a  background,  they  still  felt  that 
cards  were  needful.  The  suggestion  that  a  vase 
or  epergne  should  be  decorated  with  Carnation 
blooms  is  a  good  one.  The  flowers  could  be  cut 
with  long  stems,  and  be  placed  daintily  into  the 
glasses.  Half  a  dozen  or  more  of  these  placed 
at  intervals  down  the  table  would  have  an 
excellent  effect,  and  show  the  value  of  the 
Carnation  for  room  decoration.  Border  Car- 
nations, I  may  mention,  are  shown  as  mixed 
flowers,  and  it  would  still  add  to  the  attractiveness 
of  the  exhibition  if  prizes  could  be  offered  for  a 
stand  of  say  six  fcarlet  varieties  and  as  many 
crimson,  rose,  white,  or  yellow  kinds.  Prizes  are 
offered  in  that  way  at  the  Rose  show  and  it  might 
also  be  done  here.  It  can  be  done  by  those  who 
are  interested  in  such  work  coming  forward  and 
offering  to  exhibit  their  flowers,  or  to  subscribe  the 
needful  funds  for  the  prizes.  The  National  So- 
ciety finds  funds  for  the  prizes  from  the  subscrip- 
tions of  the  exhibitors,  the  largest  exhibitors  find- 
ing the  largest  proportions  of  the  funds  usually. 
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At  the  same  time  if  an  exhibitor  finds  he  is  not 
able  to  subscribe,  it  is  not  incumbent  for  him  to  do 
so.  Anyone  can  exhibit  and  take  prizes  without 
being  a  subscriber.  J.  Douglas. 


PENTSTEMONS. 

Among  herbaceous  plants  few,  if  any,  are  more 
showy  and  useful  than  Pentstemons,  which,  be- 
sides assisting  largely  to  make  borders  gay  during 
several  months  in  the  year,  are  of  great  value  for 
cutting ;  their  light,  graceful  spikes  of  flowers  are 
not   only  dressy,  but  they  last  fresh  for  a  long 
time  in  water.     The  way  to  get  plenty  of  variety 
is  to  obtain  a  packet  of  seed  of  a  good  strain,  and 
to  sow  either  in  pans  filled  with  fine  soil  or  under 
a  handlight,  where  it  can  be  kept  close  and  damp 
till  the  seed  germinates,  when  the  young  plants 
should  be  pricked  off  under  glass,  and  shaded  for 
a  few  days  till  they  become  re-established,  after 
which  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  be  fully  exposed 
in  order  that  the  growth  they  make  may  be  sturdy 
and  strong.     Although  Pentstemons  are  classed  as 
hardy,  they  are  only  so  in  favoured  parts  of  the 
country  or  in  sheltered  positions,  and  only  stand 
uninjured  when    we    have    mild    winters;     that 
being  so,  it  is  always   advisable  to   protect  by 
having  them  in  frames  during  the  season  named, 
and  to  plant  out  after  they  have  been  hardened  off 
early  in  spring,  which  is  the  best  time  for  sowing, 
as   plants   raised  then   bloom    with  great    free- 
dom the  following  year,  as  do  also  those  from 
cuttings   made    now.     In   keeping   up    a  stock 
in  this  way  the   best  only  should  be   selected, 
and     by    propagating     annually     and     weeding 
out,    a    garden    may    soon   be   made    rich    with 
very  fine  sorts,  as  Pentstemons  have  been  so  much 
improved  that  the  flowers  are  far  richer  in  colour 
and  double  the  size  and  substance  they  were.  The 
easiest  way  to  strike  cuttings  is  to  take  off  the 
young,  half-ripe  shoots  at  about  3  inches  long, 
and,  having  trimmed  them  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
to  insert  them  in  sharp  sandy   mould  under  the 
shelter  of  a  handlight,  which  should  be  shaded  by 
sticking  a  few  branches   of  Evergreens  on  the 
sunny  side ;  they  will  soon  root  if  kept  syringed 
and  properly  moist,  and  may  then  be  taken  up 
and  potted  singly  to  be  wintered  in  cold  frames 
till  the  time  arrives  for  planting  them  out.     Al- 
though Pentstemons  will  grow  in  almost  any  kind 
of  soil,  they  succeed  and  flower  best  in  that  which 
is  rich  and  deep,  as  the  stronger  the  shoots  are  the 
finer  will  the  spikes  of  blooms  be  if  the  plants 
are  in  an  open,  sunny  position,  so  as  to  have  the 
full  benefit  of  all  the  light  and  air  to  build  up  and 
stiffen  their  stems.     As  a  protection  to  old  plants 
that  it  may  be  desired  to  keep  on  borders,  I  have 
found  half -rotten  leaves  answer  well ;  a  few  hand- 
f  uls  of  them  placed  around  the  collars  and  kept 
there  by  a  branch  or  two  of  Whin,  to  prevent  the 
birds  scattering  them  abroad,  will  preserve  them 
from  sharp  frost  sufficiently  to  enable  them  to 
break  and  start  well  again.  S.  D. 


golden  bunches  or  tassels  of  stamens.  The  plant 
is  growing  on  a  rockery  of  limestone. — Edwaed 
Massie,  Nidirood,  Graii^e-orer-Sands. 

Lilium  longiflorum  Takesima.— The 
split  tube  alluded  to  in  The  Garden  (p.  77)  is 
not  confined  to  this  variety  ;  on  the  contrary,  all 
the  varieties  of  L.  longiflorum  are  more  or  less 
liable  to  it,  but  Takesima  and  eximeum  more  so 
than  the  common  kind,  which  seldom  suffers  in 
that  way  to  any  great  extent.  It  is,  in  my  opinion, 
caused  by  wet,  in  confirmation  of  which  I  may 
mention  that  some  clumps  of  Takesima  and  exi- 
meum, which  last  year  were  perfect  and  promised 
to  be  the  same  this  season,  commenced  to  split 
as  soon  as  the  first  heavy  rains  came.  I  had  some 
in  pots,  too,  which  shared  the  same  fate,  but  I  re- 
moved those  in  a  backward  bud  state  to  the 
greenhouse,  where  most  of  them  have  opened  their 
blossoms  free  from  tube-splitting.  Quite  three 
parts  of  them  were  perfect,  while  out-of-doors 
three  parts  at  least  were  split.  From  this  it 
would  appear  that  it  is  desirable  to  keep  these 
Lilies,  and  indeed  all  kinds  when  in  pots,  as  much 
protected  from  heavy  rains  as  possible,  especially 
when  near  the  time  of  flowering 
obviate  splitting. — H.  P. 
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Blue  Poppy   of  the   Himalayas.— The 

Meconopsis  aculeata,  a  plant  of  which  I  had  a 
few  years  ago  from  Messrs.  Backhouse,  but  which 
has  only  existed,  making  no  progress  till  this 
j'ear,  has  at  last  come  forth  in  great  vigour  and 
beauty.  The  stem  is  4  feet  9  inches  in  height, 
and  proportionately  strong,  covered  with  bristles 
of  a  tawny  hue,  and  having  leaves  branching 
gracefully  from  top  to  bottom.  At  first  there  was 
a  compact  cluster  of  buds  at  the  top,  heart-shaped, 
and  more  than  twenty  in  number,  and  at  the 
juncture  of  each  leaf  with  the  stem  there  was  also 
a  bud.  The  buds  at  the  top  gradually  separated, 
each  having  its  own  stalk  from  which  additional 
pendent  buds  have  appeared.  The  side  buds  have 
pushed  out  in  the  same  way,  so  that  there  have 
been  buds  innumerable  altogether,  and  these  have 
kept  opening  for  weeks  past,  from  twelve  to 
twenty  at  a  time,  and  there  are  still  many  to  ex- 
pand. The  colour  of  the  flower  when  the  bud 
begins  to  open  is  decidedly  blue,  though  light, 
but  the  petals,  when  fully  developed,  are  a  French 
grey  or  lavender  colour,  with  large  and  brilliant 


FRANCISCEAS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 
Fkancisceas  rank  amongst  the  finest  and  most 
distinct  of  flowering  stove  plants  ;  they  vary  con- 
siderably in  size  from  the  small  moderately  com- 
pact, upright-habited  F.  Hopeana  to  the  broad 
Laurel-leaved  F.  confertifiora,  which,  when  well 
grown,  attains  a  height  of  4  feet  or  .5  feet,  and 
3  feet  or  4  feet  in  diameter ;  its  ample  dark  green 
glossy  leaves  form  a  perfect  background  to  its 
large  purple  flowers,  deep  in  colour  when  first 
opened,  but,  like  those  of  most  of  the  other  species, 
turning  gradually  paler  as  they  get  older,  until 
they  assume  almost  a  white  shade.  F.  conferti- 
fiora is  undoubtedly  the  finest  representative  of 
the  genus,  taking  all  its  properties  into  account, 
although  it  is  eclipsed  in  size  of  flower  by  the 
largest  form  of  F.  calycina  called  F.  calycina 
major,  but  neither  this  nor  tlie  smaller  form 
retains  its  leaves  so  well  as  F.  confertiflora,  nor 
do  they  grow  so  freely.  The  beauty  of  the  flowers 
of  most  of  the  species  is  much  increased  by  the 
white  ring  round  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  which 
is  most  conspicuous  when  they  first  open,  con- 
trasting well  with  the  intense  colour  of  the  newlj 
expanded  blossoms.  Another  desirable  property 
which  they  possess  is  that,  in  addition  to  opening 
their  flowers  in  succession— a  circumstance  which 
prolongs  their  blooming  over  a  considerable  period 
— the  time  of  their  flowering  may  be  so  regulated 
as  to  have  a  continuance  for  several  months,  ex- 
tending from  early  spring  until  the  summer  is  far 
advanced.  This  much  increases  their  value  for 
exhibition  purposes  or  for  general  decoration,  for 
which  latter  they  are  invaluable,  as  they  will  stand 
in  a  conservatory  when  in  flower  in  summer.  There 
is  one  thing  in  which  several  of  the  species,  more 
particularly  F.  confertiflora,  differ  from  most 
plants,  and  that  is  that,  although  they  need  a 
moderate  heat  to  grow  them  well,  they  will  open 
their  flowers  freely  and  much  finer  in  colour  in  a 
cool  house  and  when  closely  shaded  than  they  do 
in  heat.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  as  it  is  com- 
pletely at  variance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
greater  number  of  plants.  There  are  one  or  two 
matters  peculiar  to  their  cultivation  which  it  is 
essential  not  to  lose  sight  of.  First,  at  no  season, 
either  when  making  their  growth,  or  even  when 
it  is  completed  and  the  wood  and  leaves  fully 
matured,  can  they  bear  the  effects  of  the  direct 
action  of  the  sun,  or  the  deep  glossy  green  of  their 
leaves  will  be  quickly  converted  into  a  dingy 
brown,  sickly  hue.  When  in  flower,  too,  the  colour 
of  the  blooms  becomes  bleached  in  a  day  or  two  if 
the  sun  is  allowed  to  shine  upon  them.  The 
second  and  equally  important  point  is  that  they 
should  at  all  times  be  kept  free  from  insects — 
especially  that  worst  of  all  pests,  mealy  bug, 
which  if  present  is  sure  to  get  the  plants  into  bad 


condition,  for  not  only  do  the  flower-buds  get 
injured  by  the  operation  of  cleaning  and  fall  off, 
but  the  leaves  also  suffer.  Other  insects  will  live 
on  Francisceas,  but  none  else  are  so  injurious. 

Propagation. — All  Francisceas  are  easily  pro- 
pagated by  means  of  cuttings  made  of  the  half- 
ripened  wood,  which  may  generally  be  obtained  by 
the  end  of  March  from  plants  that  have  made 
early  growth  in  the  stove.  Bits  of  the  leading  shoots 
about  4  inches  or  5  inches  in  length  inserted  in 
small  pots  filled  with  sand  placed  in  a  temperature 
of  70°,  covered  with  propagatingglasses  and  shaded, 
root  in  a  few  weeks,  after  which  the  glasses  should 
be  removed.     Put   them   wheie   they  will  receive 
plenty  of  light,  but  shaded  from  the  sun.    As  soon 
as  the  cuttings  have   filled  their  little  pots  with 
roots  they  should  be  removed  into,  others  4  inches 
or  5  inches  in  diameter.     They  will  all  grow  in 
either  peat  or  loam  or  a  mixture  of  both  ;  but,  like 
most  evergreen  plants  with  largeleaves,  they  grow 
freest  in  peat,  which  gives  the  deep  green  colour 
to  the  leaves  so  desirable.  In  peat  they  make  stronger 
shoots,   which,  in  the  case   of    Francisceas,   al- 
ways produce  the  most  flowers.  The  peat  should 
be  of  good  quality,  containing  plenty  of  undecom- 
posed  vegetable  fibre.   For  the  first  potting,  break 
the  soil  into  bits  the  size  of  acorns,  and  add  one- 
sixth  of   clean  sand ;  drain   the  pots   sufficiently, 
and   press   the  soil  moderately  firm.     Pinch   out 
the  points,  at  the   same  time  bending  the  lead- 
ing shoot  down  in  a  horizontal  position,  which  will 
cause  more  of  the  latent  back  buds  to  break  than 
would  otherwise   happen  if  the  principal  growth 
was  allowed  to  remain  upright.     They  will  grow 
in  an  intermediate  temperature,  but  make  more 
progress  if  kept  through  the  summer  at  70°  dur- 
mg  the  night,  with  10°  or  15°  higher  in  the  day- 
time.    Do  not  allow  the  shading  to  remain  over 
them  when  the  sun  is  not  out ;  for  although,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  they  cannot  bear  direct  sun- 
shine, if  grown  with  insuflicient  light  the  leaves 
will  be  soft  and  deficient  in  substance,  light  be- 
ing indispensable  to  vigorous  health  ;  give  air  in 
the  early  part  of  the  day,  but   close   suflSciently 
soon  to  cause  the  temperature   to  rise  for  an  hour 
or  two  up  to  90°, 'syringing  overhead  at  the  same 
time.     They  are  free-rooting  subjects,  and  by  the 
middle  of  July  will  require  another  shift,  moving 
them  into  pots  3  inches  larger,  at  the  same  time 
pinching  out  the  points  of  the  shoots  and  tying 
them  out   so  as   to   keep  the    plants   open;   in 
other  respects    treat    them    as    before,    supply- 
ing them   with    plenty  of  water   at    the   roots. 
By    the    beginning    of    September    they    should 
have  more  air,  decreasing  the  shading,  but  not 
dispensing  with   it   altogether  until  the  sun  has 
less  power.     Though  the  different   species    will 
through  the  winter  do  with  a  temperature  of  from 
45°  to   50°,  in  the   early   stages  of  their  growth 
it  will  be  advisable  to  keep  them  warmer,  as  the 
object  will  be  to  get  them  on  in  size.    A  tempera- 
ture of  55°  will  be  a  suitable  heat  for  them  until 
the  end  of  February,  when  it  may  be  raised  5°.  In 
March  again  give  them  a  shift  into  pots  from  4 
inches  to  6  inches  larger,  according  to  the  kinds, 
the   smaller  varieties,    such  as  F.    Hopeana,   F. 
eximia,    and   F.  Lindeni  not  requiring  nearly   so 
much  room  as  the  stronger-growing  F.  confertiflora 
and  F.  calycina.     A  12-inch  or  13-inch  pot  is  large 
enough  for  a  full-grown  specimen  of  F.  Hopeana, 
which  is  the  smallest  ;  whereas  F.  confertiflora, 
when  at  its  full  size,  will  need  one  16  inches  or 
18  inches  in  diameter.    In  other  respects,  as  to 


Soil,  temperature,  shade,  and  moisture, 
similar  treatment  will  answer  for  all.  Again  pinch 
the  points  of  the  shoots,  tying  them  out,  so  as  to 
well  furnish  the  base  of  the  plants  down  to  the  rims 
of  the  pots.  As  the  season  advances  increase  the 
temperature  as  before,  giving  shade,  air,  and 
moisture  as  in  the  preceding  summer.  By  the 
middle  of  June  they  will  again  require  stopping, 
after  which  the  treatment  will  be  of  a  routine 
description.  They  will  make  good  decorative 
plants  the  coming  spring,  and  to  afford  a  success 
sion  there  will  need  to  be  a  difference  made  in 
the  time  during  which  some  are  allowed  to  re- 
main in  heat  after  the  last  stopping.  As  soon  as 
the  shoots  have  attained  their  full  length,  which 
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may  be  looked  for  in  September,  a  portion  of  the 
plants  ought  to  be  at  once  moved  to  a  cool  house, 
where  they  should  have  a  moderate  amount  of  air, 
but  slightly  shaded  when  the  sun  is  bright,  as 
even  at  this  time  of  the  year,  when  its  power  is 
fast  waning,  the  leaves  will  be  much  better  not 
exposed  to  its  full  influence.  The  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  plants  may  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
heat  some  weeks  longer  until  the  flower-buds  are 
quite  visible,  when  they  also  should  be  moved  to 
cooler  quarters,  giving  them  less  water ;  but  at  no 
time  must  they  be  kept  so  dry  as  many  things  re- 
quire to  be,  or  the  large-leaved  ones  will  be  found 
to  flag  when  air  is  given  them,  which  has  the 
effect  of  injuring  the  foliage.  They  should  be  kept 
through  the  winter  at  from  45°  to  SC.  A  lower 
temperature  than  this  they  do  not  like,  and  any- 
thing above  it  will  bring  them  into  flower  too  early 
in  the  spring.  The  plants  that  were  allowed  to 
stay  the  longest  in  heat  until  their  bloom-buds 
were  formed  will  go  on  increasing  them  in  size 
during  the  winter,  and  will  flower  the  earliest,  the 
time  being  easily  regulated  by  giving  them  more 
or  less  warmth.  Those  that  were  first  taken  out 
of  heat  will  make  little  progress  until  the  days 
begin  to  lengthen,  when  the  increased  solar  warmth 
will  cause  the  buds  to  swell.  They  will  keep  gra- 
dually, but  slowly,  increasing  in  size  until  they 
expand.  Plants  thus  managed  may  be  kept,  by 
placing  them  in  a  north  house  at  the  end  of  April, 
to  bloom  in  July,  in  all  cases  shading  when  the 
sun  is  bright,  even  as  early  as  the  beginning  of 
March.  In  their  ability  thus  to  set  flowers  in  a 
lower  temperature  than  that  in  which  they  have 
been  grown  they  differ  from  most  plants.  After 
blooming  they  should  have  their  shoots  cut  back, 
so  as  to  keep  them  bushy.  If  not  shortened  in 
each  season  before  they  are  started  into  growth 
they  would  soon  get  into  a  loose,  straggling  con- 
dition. Again  place  them  in  heat ;  although  they 
do  not  require  it,  still  they  will  bear  as  high  a 
temperature  whilst  growing  as  most  plants.  As 
soon  as  they  have  broken  into  growth  they 
will  require  repotting,  giving  them  a  shift 
proportionate  to  the  condition  of  the  plants  and 
the  size  and  strength  of  the  species  grown.  From 
'this  time  forward  they  will  not  need  much,  if  any, 
stopping,  except  in  the  case  of  such  as  have 
bloomed  early  in  the  spring,  simply  managing 
them  in  other  respects  as  in  the  past  season.  If 
kept  free  from  insects  and  fairly  treated  they  will 
last  for  a  number  of  years,  assisting  them  during 
the  growing  season  with  a  regular  supply  of 
manure  water.  When  they  get  into  pots  as  large 
as  it  is  desirable  to  put  them,  and  the  soil  in  these 
is  exhausted,  they  may  be  headed  back  to  half 
their  size,  and  when  they  have  broken,  turned  out 
of  the  pots  and  half  the  old  soil  removed,  placing 
them  in  smaller  ones.  Thus  treated,  they  can  be 
furnished  with  strong  flowering  shoots,  even 
superior  to  what  they  possessed  in  the  early  stages 
of  their  existence.  The  under-mentioned  sorts  are 
all  deserving  of  cultivation. 

F.  CONPEETIFLOEA. — A  free,  dense  growing 
species,  one  of  the  finest  exhibition  plants  in 
existence,  and  suitable  for  conservatory  decoration, 
the  deep  purple  colour  harmonising  well  with  that 
of  almost  any  other  flower.     It  comes  from  Brazil. 

F.  CONFUETIPLOHA  VABIEGATA.— A  form  of  the 

preceding,  with  leaves  prettily  variegated  with 
white.  The  flowers  are  in  no  way  different  from 
those  of  the  original  species. 

F.  CALYCINA  MAJOR. — This  is  a  large  flowering, 
strong-wooded  kind,  with  ample  leaves  and  very 
large  deep-coloured  flowers,  but  the  latter  are  not 
produced  in  such  numbers  as  in  the  case  of  F,  con- 
f  ertiflora ;  nevertheless,  it  is  a  splendid  sort.  From 
Brazil. 

F.  BXIMIA. — A  somewhat  erect-habited  plant  of 
moderate  growth,  producing  large  heads  of  purple 
flowers.    Also  a  native  of  Brazil. 

F.  LiNDENi.— A  smallish-growing  species,  with 
dull-coloured  leaves  and  very  bright  purplish 
flowers.  A  very  desirable  plant  for  general  de- 
corative purposes,  not  so  well  known  or  so  exten- 
sively grown  as  it  deserves  to  be.     Brazil. 

F.  HOPBANA  (uniflora).  —  A  small-growing 
species  that  produces  its  flowers  freely  from  short 


spurs  up  the  branches,  as  well  as  from  the  points 
of  the  shoots  and  a.xils  of  the  leaves.  The  colour 
is  pale  purple  or  lilac,  changing  to  white.     Brazil. 

F.  ACUMINATA.— An  old,  but  handsome  kind, 
distinct  in  appearance.  The  flowers  are  purple. 
A  native  of  Eio  de  Janeiro. 

Insects. — Thrips,  red  spider,  and  green  fly  will 
sometimes  make  their  appearance  upon  Francis- 
ceas,  but,  from  the  repeated  use  of  the  syringe 
during  the  growing  season,  they  do  not  often  be- 
come very  troublesome.  Copious  syringing  and 
fumigation  will  be  found  sufficient  to  destroy 
these  pests.  Should  mealy  bug  and  scale  appear 
they  should  have  no  quarter,  or  they  will,  if  al- 
lowed to  get  numerous,  reduce  the  plants  to  a  con- 
dition that  precludes  the  possibility  of  their 
flowering  satisfactorily.  They  must  be  diligently 
sought  after  during  the  growing  season,  using  the 
sponge  and  a  soft  brush  for  their  destruction,  and 
when  at  rest  giving  repeated  washing,  syringing, 
and  dipping  with  some  insecticide. 

T.  Baines. 

PROPAGATING  CAMELLIAS. 

The  propagation  of  Camellias  by  means  of  cut- 
tings is  seldom  resorted  to  unless  in  the  case  of 
the  single  red,  which  is  frequently  struck  in  great 
numbers  and  used  as  a  stock  on  which  to  graft  the 
other  kinds  ;  still,  though  so  seldom  increased  in 
this  way,  some  of  the  vigorous  growing  varieties 
strike  pretty  freely  and  form  good  plants  ;  others 
again  root  only  with  difficulty,  and  in  their  case 
grafting  is  necessary.  For  putting  in  cuttings 
July,  August,  and  the  early  part  of  September  are 
the  most  suitable  times  either  for  the  different 
varieties  or  the  single  red  to  be  used  as  stocks 
when  large  enough.  The  cuttings  should  be  taken 
when  the  young  shoots  are  approaching  maturity, 
that  is  when  rather  firmer  in  texture  than  the 
half-ripened  condition— the  best  for  so  many 
things.  The  time  at  which  they  reach  this 
stage  depends  upon  the  season  when  they 
are  started  into  growth;  for  instance,  some 
of  the  earliest  will  be  ready  in  July,  and  others 
not  till  September.  In  preparing  soil  for  cuttings 
sift  some  peat  and  sand  through  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  sieve  ;  about  two-thirds  of  the  former  to  one 
of  the  latter  will  make  a  good  compost,  to  which 
add  a  small  quantity  of  loam.  Next  take  some 
clean  5-inch  pots,  half  fill  them  with  broken 
crooks,  rough  at  the  bottom  and  finer  towards  the 
top,  then  put  in  the  soil  and  press  all  down  firmly, 
leaving  just  space  enough  at  the  top  for  a  thin 
layer  of  sand.  Having  prepared  a  number  of  pots 
in  this  way,  give  them  a  slight  watering,  and  allow 
them  to  stand  for  a  little  while,  when  they  will 
be  ready  for  the  insertion  of  the  cuttings.  In 
taking  the  latter  bear  in  mind  that  the  weaker 
shoots  are  the  easiest  to  si  rike  provided  they  come 
from  the  outside  of  the  plant,  those  drawn  up  in 
the  centre  being  wanting  in  sturdiness.  About  4 
inches  is  a  suitable  length  for  the  cuttings,  and  of 
this  2  inches  may  be  buried  in  the  soil  ;  the  leaves 
up  to  this  depth  should  be  removed,  but  do  not 
take  off  any  that  can  be  retained  consistent  with 
the  proper  insertion  of  the  cuttings.     In 

Inserting  cuttings,  put  them  in  firmly  and 
as  thickly  as  possible  without  undue  crowding ; 
then  as  each  pot  is  finished  give  it  a  thorough 
watering,  enough,  in  fact,  to  cause  the  sand  on 
the  top  to  form  a  level  surface.  When  finished 
put  them  under  handlights  or  propagating  cases 
in  a  cool  house,  or  they  may  be  put  in  a  cold 
frame,  which  should  be  prepared  beforehand 
for  their  reception  by  having  had  a  thorough 
cleaning.  The  inside  should  be  whitewashed  with 
hot  lime,  which  is  better  than  paint,  as  it  serves  to 
sweeten  the  atmosphere  and  prevent  decay,  while 
a  bottoming  of  coal  ashes  is  a  good  material  on 
which  to  place  the  pots.  If  the  frame  is  rather 
deep  place  ashes  enough  therein  to  raise  the 
cuttings  up  to  within  a  foot  of  the  glass.  The 
lights  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned  beforehand 
and,  when  the  cuttings  are  put  in,  kept  close  at 
all  times  and  shaded  during  sunshine.  By  being 
kept  close  at  all  times,  I  mean  when  not  removed 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  cuttings,  which 
should  be  looked  over  every  morning  in  order  to 


observe  how  they  stand  as  regards  water,  or  to 
remove  a  dead  leaf  if  necessary,  as  a  single  decay- 
ing leaf,  if  allowed  to  remain,  will  frequently  do 
a  good  deal  of  mischief.  If  kept  in  the  cold 
frame  in  winter  they  must  be  thoroughly  pro- 
tected from  frost,  but  they  will  root  quicker  if 
a  little  heat  be  applied  about  the  middle  of 
October— just  enough  to  keep  out  frost.  This  in- 
creased temperature  must  not  be  overdone,  other- 
wise it  would  be  safer  to  leave  them  in  the  cold 
frame  till  the  ensuing  spring.  At  that  time  ;n 
either  case  they  will  be  well  callused,  when  they 
should  be  plunged  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat,  which 
will  greatly  assist  the  formation  of  roots,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  following  summer  they  will  be 
fit  to  pot  off.  They  may  also  be  struck  by  being 
put  into  heat  at  once,  but  in  that  case  the  number 
of  deaths  is  frequently  large.  As  soon  as  they 
are  well  rooted  pot  them  off  into  small  pots,  being 
very  careful  not  to  damage  any  of  the  tender  roots, 
and  then  keep  them  close  till  they  recover  from 
the  check  thus  received.  In  this  way  the  single 
red  will  strike  readily,  and  may  be  grown  on  till 
large  enough  to  be  used  on  stocks  on  which  to 
graft  the  different  varieties. 

Seeds  of  the  single  red  are  often  imported  from 
Japan,  and  when  large  enough  the  young  planfs 
are  used  for  stocks.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in 
a  frame  or  in  pans  or  boxes  of  soil,  and  will 
sometimes  germinate  quickly,  while  at  others 
they  will  lie  in  the  ground  more  than  a  year  and 
then  grow.  This  is  probably  owing  to  the 
amount  of  time  that  has  elapsed  between  the 
season  of  ripening  and  that  of  sowing.  When 
large  enough  the  young  plants  must  be  potted  off 
and  grown  on  in  the  same  way  as  cuttings  till 
required  for  grafting. 

Grafting  is  generally  performed  in  July 
August,  or  September,  the  first  being  the  best  time, 
as  the  plants  then  get  well  established  before  win- 
ter. Whether  the  stocks  be  raised  from  cuttings  or 
seeds,  they  should  be  allowed  to  get  as  thick  as  an 
ordinary  lead  pencil  before  they  are  grafted.  Side 
and  veneer  grafting  are  the  two  methods  used.  In 
side  grafting  take  as  a  scion  a  shoot  just  as  for  a 
cutting,  i.e.,  one  with  three  or  four  leaves  and  a  termi- 
nal bud  ;  then  cut  about  1^  inches  in  length  of  the 
bottom  portion  in  the  form  of  a  wedge.  That 
done,  take  the  stock  and  make  a  slightly  sloping 
cut  downwards,  in  such  a  way  that  a  strip  of  bark, 
with  just  a  thin  film  of  wood,  is  separated  from 
the  stem,  except  at  its  lower  part  by  which  it  still 
remains  attached  to  it.  The  effect  of  this  is  to 
leave  a  wedge-shaped  incision  in  the  stock  into 
which  the  graft  will  just  fit,  when  it  must  be  tied 
securely  in  its  place,  and  the  operation  is  com- 
plete. In  veneer  grafting,  which  is  more  generally 
employed  than  the  preceding,  the  scion  is  formed 
with  a  sloping  cut,  extending  for  1^  inches  or  2 
inches  from  side  to  side ;  the  bottom  portion 
is  then  out  level,  which  completes  the  scion. 
In  the  stock  make  a  slight  horizontal  in- 
cision, then  as  much  abo%e  it  as  the  cut 
portion  of  the  scion  extends  make  a  slightly 
sloping  cut  down  to  the  horizontal  one.  The 
effect  of  this  will  be  to  remove  a  piece  into  which 
the  cut  part  of  the  scion  will  exactly  fit,  when  it 
must  be  thoroughly  secured  in  its  place.  As  the 
object  is  to  obtain  a  perfect  union,  the  portion 
removed  from  the  stock  will  depend  upon  the  size 
of  the  scion.  Unless  inconveniently  tall,  no  part 
of  the  stock  must  be  headed  down  when  grafting, 
but  after  a  union  has  taken  place,  the  head  should 
be  removed  by  degrees.  When  grafted,  was  or 
clay  may  or  may  not  be  used,  as  if  they  can  be 
kept  air-tight,  no  waxing  or  claying  is  necessary, 
but  where  not  too  secure  in  that  respect,  either 
one  or  the  other  should  be  employed.  By  air- 
tight I  mean  in  a  close  case  inside  the  propagating 
house,  as  then  no  more  air  is  given  in  the  house 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  an  even 
temperature,  and  the  case  being  inside,  complete 
isolation  from  the  outside  air  is  ensured.  la  this 
latter  case  the  progress  of  the  union  can  be 
watched  and  the  plants  treated  accordingly.  The 
grafts  must  be  thoroughly  well  shaded  till  a  union 
has  been  effected,  when  air  may  be  given  by 
degrees,  and  after  that  a  portion  of  the  head  may 
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be  removed.  Great  caution  is  necessary,  first  in 
exposing  the  plants  to  tlie  air,  as  if  done  before 
a  complete  union  has  taken  place,  the  graft  will 
be  lost.  For  tying  on  the  graft  nothing  is  better 
than  a  thick  soft  cotton,  as  it  does  not  decay  so 
quickly  as  bast,  and  from  its  soft  character  it  does 
not  injure  the  bark.  T. 


CLERODENDKONS. 

There  are  three  very  distinct  sections  of  Clero- 
dendrons  that  are  extensively  grown  in  stoves ; 
one  consists  of  deciduous  twiners,  of  which  C. 
Balfouri  may  be  taken  as  a  representative ;  a 
second  is  C.  splendens,  which  is  also  a  twiner,  but 
differs  from  the  last-named  section  in  being  ever- 
green and  in  requiring  different  treatment ;  then 
comes  the  third  division,  which  consists  of  ever- 
green shrul-  ^  very  distinct,  and  which  need  treat- 
ment di£Eeri.  nt  from  the  others.  A  selection  from 
these  sections  may  with  advantage  find  a  place 
amongst  the  best  collections  of  plants  ;  they  have 
much  to  recommend  them,  inasmuch  as  they  grow 
freely,  and  succeed  with  less  attention  than  most 
things,  not  being  impatient  of  either  drought  or 
moisture  to  such  an  extent  as  the  generality  of 
cultivated  plants.  The  Chinese  C.  fragrans  is  one 
of  the  sweetest  scented  flowers  grown.  Another 
advantage  which  Clerodendrons  possess  is,  they  can 
be  flowered  in  either  a  large  or  small  state,  several 
of  them  being  alike  suitable  for  twining  round 
apillar  or  for  draping  a  rafter.  "Where  room  is 
a  considtration,  there  is  another  property  possessed 
by  the  shrubby  species  that  is  deserving  of  attention ; 
it  is  the  way  in  which  they  may  be  cut  in  every 
autumn,  so  as  to  occupy  little  room  during  the 
winter ;  not  only  will  they  bear  this  treatment 
without  injury,  but  to  keep  them  in  their  wonted 
shape  it  is  necessary  to  so  reduce  their  si^e  as  to 
literally  head  them  down.     As  regards 

Cultural  requirements,  let  us  commence 
with  the  shrubby  kinds,  of  which  we  may  take  C. 
fallax  as  a  good  representative.  This  is  a  vigorous 
growing  *hrub,  with  ample  lively  green  leaves, 
supported  on  stout  petioles  8  inches  or  10  inches  in 
length  ;  above  these,  from  the  points  of  the  cur- 
rent season's  shoots,  spring  the  (lowers,  which  are 
bright  scarlet  in  colour  and  borne  in  very  large 
statelj',  erect  panicles,  10  inches  in  diameter  and 
a  foot  high  This  sort  strikes  readily  from  cut- 
tings, which  can  generally  bo  obtained  about  the 
end  of  June.  When  they  can  be  got  6  inches  long 
they  should  be  taken  off  with  a  heel  and  inserted 
singly  in  3-inch  pots  in  half  sand  and  finely 
sifted  loam ;  the  soil  ought  to  be  kept  moist  and 
the  propagating  glasses  suthciently  close  to 
prevent  the  leaves  flagging;  these,  from  their 
size  and  somewhat  soft  texture,  will  not  bear 
so  much  air  as  some  kinds  of  foliage  until  roots 
are  formed.  They  should  be  in  a  temperature  of 
70-  at  night,  and  allowed  10°  more  in  the  daytime 
during  bright  weather.  The  cuttings  will  root 
in  a  few  weeks,  when  the  glasses  may  be  removed 
and  the  plants  placed  for  a  week  or  two  in  a  light 
situation  ;  they  should  then  be  moved  into  6-inch 
or  7-inch  pots,  according  to  the  quantity  of  roots 
which  they  are  found  to  have  made  when  turned 
out  of  the  cutting  pots.  Let  them  be  potted  in 
good  fibrous  loam,  not  broken  too  fine.  To  this 
should  be  added  one-fifth  rotten  manure  and  an 
equal  quantity  of  sand ;  make  the  soil  quite  firm 
in  the  pots,  and  place  them  on  a  shelf  as  near 
the  glass  as  they  can  be  got.  This  is  important  in 
order  to  keep  them  dwarf  and  short-jointed,  upon 
which  in  a  great  measure  depends  their  good  ap 
pearance  afterwards  more  than  in  the  case  of  most 
plants ;  if  allowed  to  become  at  all  drawn  no 
subsequent  treatment  can  furnish  them  with  stout, 
healthy  leaves  down  to  the  pots  until  they 
have  been  headed  down,  which  would  entail 
the  loss  of  a  season.  They  must  never  be  allowed 
to  suffer  from  want  of  water,  or  the  leaves 
will  be  injured.  Syringe  freely  every  afternoon 
both  the  upper  and  under  surfaces  of  the  foliage  ; 
they  will  require  slightly  shading  in  very  bright 
weather  until  the  middle  of  September,  when  it 
should  be  discontinued  :  give  more  air,  and  reduce 
the  temperature  to  65°  at  night,  and  proportion-  | 


ately  low  during  the  day,  lowering  it  5°  more  as 
the  days  get  shorter.     During  winter  little  growth 
will  be  made,  and  correspondingly  less  water  must 
be  given  ;  but  as  these  Clerodendrons  do  not  re- 
quire the  wood  to  be  ripened  so  much  as  that  of 
most  plants,  they  must  never  be  allowed  to  get  too 
dry  at  the  roots,  so  as  to  canse  the  leaves  to  flag, 
or  they   will  be   injured.    Keep  them  where  they 
will  have  plenty  of  light,  and  continue  this  treat- 
ment until  the  middle  of  February,  when  the  tem- 
perature should  be  raised  5°  day  and  night,  and 
the  plants  moved  into  10-inch  pots,  now  using  the 
soil  in  larger  pieces  Ihan  before,  but  with  a  simi- 
lar quantity  of  manure  and  sand  added.  After  this 
be  careful  not  to  give  too  much  water  until  the 
roots     have     got     well     hold     of      the     soil  ; 
towards    the   latter    end    of    March    raise     the 
temperature  5''  more,  and  begin  to  syringe  over- 
head in  the  afternoon.     They  will  now  grow  fast, 
and  should  have  a  little  air  in  the  daytime  ;  as  the 
sun  gets  powerful  a  slight  shade  will  also  be  neces- 
sary in  the  middle  of  the  da}'.     They  make  roots 
freely,  and  by  the  end  of  April  they  should  be 
moved  into  13-inoh  pots,  which  size  will  be  large 
enough   for   the  present  season,   using  soil  such 
as  that  recommended  for  the  previous  shift.     The 
temperature  may  now  he  kept  at  75°  in  the  night 
if  the  plants  are  required  to  flower  early  in  the 
season,  but  with  this  heat  they  must  be  placed 
near  the  glass  and  be  allowed  a  moderate  amount 
of  air  every  day.     About  the  beginning  of  June 
they  should  show  bloom,  when    they  may   have 
manure  water  given  twice  a  week.  In  a  few  weeks 
the  flowers  will  commence  to  open  ;  the  plants  can 
then  be  moved  to  the  coolest  end  of  the  stove,  or 
if  a  house  is  available  where  an  intermediate  tem- 
perature is  kept  up  they  may  be  removed  to  it, 
which    will    prolong    their    time    of     blooming. 
When     the    lioweriog    is     over,     if     the     spikes 
are  cut   out   at   the   bottom   just   above   where 
they   spring    from    the    upper    leaves,    and    the 
plants    are    again    subjected    to    a    brisk    heat, 
they    will   push   up    one   or    more   shoots    from 
the  points  from  which  the  flower-stems  were  re- 
moved, and  will  bloom  again  in  the  end  of  August 
or  beginning  of  September ;  after  this  they  may  be 
cut  down  to  within  8  inches  or   10  inclies  of  the 
bottom,  and  should  be  kept  at  about  65°  at  night 
and   a   little   higher  in    the    daytime,    syringing 
daily,  but  not  giving  much  water  to  the  soil  until 
they  have  again  begun  to  grow  ;  the  temperature 
may  be  lowered  as  in  the  preceding  autumn,  win- 
tering them  as  before.     As  the  days  lengthen  give 
them  more  warmth ;  in   March  take  them  out  of 
their  pots  and  remove  one-third  of  the  old  soil, 
putting  them  in  others  2  inches  or  3  inches  larger; 
press  the  soil  moderately  firm,  and  treat  them  in 
every  way  as  during  the  previous  summer,  except 
that  they  will  not  require  potting  a  second  time  ; 
they  will  flower  again  twice,  but  they  must  not  be 
cut  back  after  the  first  blooming  further  than  just 
removing  tlie  flower-stems.     Plants  thus   treated 
will  last  for  years,  and  may,  if  desired,  be  grown 
in  18-inch  or  20-inch  pots,  in  which  way  they  will 
attain  a  large  size,  bearing  eight  or  ten  spikes  of 
bloom  at  a  time. 

C.  K^MPFEUI. — This  handsome  South  Ameri- 
can species  also  bears  scarlet  flowers.  It  (and 
also  C.  fallax)  can  be  raised  from  .'^eeds  sown  as 
soon  as  ripe  in  autumn ;  but  in  order  to  obtain 
them  the  first  flower-stems  of  the  season  mvist 
not  be  removed,  but  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
plant  until  the  seed  is  matured.  Sow  the  seeds 
singly  in  small  pots,  covering  them  with  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  of  soil.  They  will  soon  vegetate, 
and  will  require  treating  in  every  way  similarly 
to  young  plants  raised  from  cuttings. 

C.  fragrans  FL.-PL.^This  is  a  weaker  grow- 
ing plant  than  the  preceding,  producing  close, 
compact  heads  of  pinkish  white  double  flowers,  so 
highly  and  agreeably  scented  as  to  be  preferred  by 
many  to  those  of  Daphne  indica,  Tuberose,  or  the 
old  Clove  Carnation.  It  requires  similar  treat- 
ment to  the  two  first-named  kinds,  but  does  not 
need  so  much  root  room.  It  is  a  native  of  China. 
All  the  above  are  suSiciently  stout  in  their  habit 
of  growth  not  to  need  any  support  beyond  a 
single  stick  to  each  shoot. 


0.  SPLENDENS. — This  is  an  evergreen  twiner  of 
moderate,  but  not  very  quick  growth.  The  flowers, 
which  are   deep  scarlet,  are  produced  in  slightly 
drooping  panicles  from  the   young  wood,  and  are 
very  handsome.     This  species  is  well  adapted  for 
clothing  a  pillar  or  rafter,  and  looks  well  trained 
on  a  moderate  sized  wire  trellis.     It  is  from  Sierra 
Leone,  and  can   be   propagated  by  means  of  cut- 
tings, but  these  require  to  be  selected  with  judg- 
ment, as  if  made  from  hard,  wiry  shoots,  they  do 
not  either  root  or  grow  freely,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  too  soft  they  generally  damp  off.  The  best 
cuttings  are  those  obtained  from  a  strong,  mature 
branch  that  has  been  cut  back.     The  young  shoots 
that  afterwards  brealv  from  it  should  be  taken  off 
with  a  heel  when  about  8  inches  long.     These  can 
be  got  in  the  summer,  and  will  root  in  sand.    They 
should  be  placed  singly  in  small  pots  under  a  pro- 
pagating glass  in  a  temperature  of  75°,  and  when 
well  rooted  they  should  be  moved  into  6-inch  pots 
in  fibrous  peat,  to  which  has  been  added  one-sixth 
of  sand.     When  they  begin  to  grow  place  a  stick 
in  each  pot  for  support,  giving  them  a  light  situa- 
tion,  with   air  every   day,   and   shade  when    the 
weather  is  such  as  to  require  it,  syringing  over- 
head when  the  house  is  closed  until  autumn.     Re- 
duce the  heat  5°  day  and  night  as  the  sun  gets 
less  powerful,  and  in  winter  a  night  temperature 
of  65°  will  be  sufticient.     About  the  middle  of 
February  give  them  5°  more  warmth,  which  will 
induce  the  roots  to  move,  and  a  month  afterwards 
shift  them  into   10-inch   pots,  again  using   good 
peat  and  enough  sand  to  keep  it  open  ;   pinch  out 
the  points  of  the  shoots,  in  order  to  induce  them 
to  break  back.     During  the  spring  and  summer 
they  will   bear   a   temperature   of   75°  at  night, 
giving  air   when  the   thermometer   rises  to   80° ; 
shade  in  sunny  weather  during  the  middle  of  the 
day,  and  syringe  freely  overhead  when  the  house 
is  closed,  which  should  be  done  early  in  the  after- 
noon. As  the  growth  requires  support,  put  in  each 
pot  four  or  five  sticks,  round  which  train  the  shoots, 
but  do  not  allow  them  to  become  entangled  one 
with  another,  which  often  happens  if  not  attended 
to.     Keep  them  in  these  pots  during  the  season, 
again  lowering  the  temperature  in  autumn,  and 
discontinue  the  use   of  shading  and   syringing  ; 
winter  as  last  year,  gradually  raising  the  tempera- 
ture when  the  days  lengthen  sufficiently  to  require 
it.     About   the  same  time  in   spring   shift  them 
into  their  flowering  pots,  whicli  for  this  first  sea- 
son should  be  13-in.  ones  ;  put  them  in  soil  similar 
to  that  previously  recommended,  and  place  a  wire 
trellis  to  each  plant,  over  which  train  the  shoots 
evenly.     Give  heat,  shade,  and  air  as  during  the 
previous  summer,  and  also  water  to  the  roots  and 
overliead.     By  midsummer  they  may  be  expected 
to  show  flowers,  which  will  continue  to  open  and 
remain  in  good  condition  for  several  weeks,  during 
which  time  the  plants  may  be  placed  where  they 
can  be  kept  a  little  cooler,  but  they  must  not  be 
put  where  they  will  be  subjected  to  draughts  or  to 
too  low  a  temperature,  or  the  flowers  will  fall  off 
before    they  open.      Keep   the   shoots    regularly 
trained  as  hitherto.     After  the  blooming  is  over, 
they   may,   if    too    full   of    growth,   be    slightly 
cut  in  and  kept  through  the  autumn  and  winter 
as  before.    Again  about  the  time  that  growth  is 
commencing  the  plants  should  be  turned  out  of 
their  pots,  removing  any  loose  soil  that  may  exist, 
but  ihey  must  not  be  shaken  out,  as  is  often  done 
in  the  case  of  deciduous  subjects,  or  the  leaves 
will  suffer ;  move  them  into  pots  3  inches  larger-, 
using  soil  the  sameas previously,  andtreatingthem 
in  every  way  similarly.     They  will  last  for  many 
years  by  removing  a  little  of  the  surface  soil  each 
spring  without  disturbing  the  roots  too   much ; 
they  will  also  be  benefited  by  receiving  manure 
water  in  the  growing  season.  When  this  Cleroden- 
drorfis  used  as  a  climber  it  is  better  to  grow  it  in 
a  pot,  as  from  its  moderate  habit  of  growth  the 
roots  are  not  so  well  calculated  for  planting  out. 
C.  speciosum,  which  is  a  handsome  variety  of  C. 
splendens,  may  be  treated  in  every  way  like  it. 

C.  Balfouri.  —  Among  deciduous,  twining 
Clerodendrons  this  is  much  the  best.  It  is  a 
vigorous,  quick  grower,  and  may  be  either  planted 
out  or  grown  in  a  pot,  for  which  latter  purpose  it 
is  well  adapted   either  for  flowering  in  a  small 
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state,  or  for  growing  into  large  specimens.  It 
strikes  freely  from  cuttings,  which  should  be  taken 
ofE  with  a  heel  as  soon  as  they  are  8  inches  long, 
and  if  the  plants  have  been  started  about  the  be- 
ginning of  February,  the  cuttings  will  be  large 
enough  to  take  off  by  the  end  of  March.  Put  them 
singly  in  3-incii  pots,  filled  with  two-thirds  sand 
to  one  of  loam,  sifted  fine.  Being  very  soft,  they 
require  to  be  kept  moist,  or  they  will  flag  if  much 
air  is  given.  Keep  them  until  rooted  under  a  pro- 
pagating glass  in  a  night  temperature  of  70°,  with 
a  little  more  heat  during  the  day.  Give  just 
as  much  air  as  will  prevent  damping.  They 
will  root  in  a  very  short  time,  after  which  place 
them  where  they  will  receive  a  fair  amount  of 
light  for  a  few  weeks ;  then  move  them  into  6-inch 
or  7-inch  pots.  The  soil  should  consist  of  four 
parts  good  turfy  loam  to  one  of  rotten  manure  and 
sand  in  equal  quantities ;  press  it  firmly  in  the 
pots,  and  pinch  out  the  points  of  the  shoots 
to  induce  a  branching  habit ;  let  them  have 
plenty  of  light  and  water  freely.  When  the  roots 
have  begun  to  move  well  they  will  bear  a  tempera- 
ture of  75°  at  night  and  10°  higher  with  sun  heat, 
syringing  overhead  at  the  time  the  house  is  closed. 
When  the  shoots  have  grown  three  or  four  joints 
past  the  point  at  which  they  were  first  stopped,  they 
should  be  again  stopped.  By  the  end  of  July 
they  will  want  moving  into  10-inch  or  11-inch 
pots,  but  this  time  do  not  break  the  soil  fine ;  each 
pot  should  now  have  four  or  five  sticks,  a  yard 
high,  placed  just  inside  the  rim  round  which  to 
train  the  shoots  ;  very  little  shade  is  required,  full 
exposure  to  the  light  being  necessary  to  induce 
their  flowering  profusely.  Give  a  moderate  amount 
of  air  all  through  the  summer,  and  increase  it  in 
September,  at  the  same  time  discontinue  the  use 
of  the  syringe.  About  the  close  of  the  month 
water  should  be  withheld  from  the  soil  until  the 
leaves  flag  considerably,  after  which  give  a  little 
to  freshen  them  up,  again  allowing  the  soil  to  be- 
comedry,  so  as  to  cause  the  foliage  to  droop  before 
water  is  applied.  Keep  on  repeating  this  process, 
which  will  stop  farther  extension  of  the  shoots, 
liarden  up  the  wood,  and  ultimately  cause  the 
leaves  to  turn  yellow  and  fall  off ;  after  that  reduce 
the  temperature  to  55°  during  the  winter,  giving 
no  more  water  than  will  just  keep  the  soil 
slightly  moist.'  When  starting  them  into  growth, 
which  may  be  at  any  time  from  the  end  of  E'eb- 
ruary  to  May,  they  must  have  the  ball  of  earth 
well  moistened  at  the  time  when  they  are  sub- 
jected to  a  higher  temperature.  This  will  be  best 
managed  by  soaking  them  in  a  pail  of  tepid 
water,  letting  them  stand,  pot  and  all,  in  it  for 
twelve  hours.  After  this  raise  the  heat  5°,  at  the 
same  time  training  the  shoots  neatly  round  the 
sticks.  When  they  have  made  a  few  inches  of 
growth  the  temperature  may  be  raised  to  65°  at 
night,  giving  8°  or  10°  more  during  the  day. 
Syringe  regularly  overhead  in  the  afternoon.  In  a 
few  weeks  they  will  show  flower,  which  will  grow 
rapidly,  and  as  a  rule  begin  to  open  in  eight  weeks 
from  the  time  when  the  plants  were  first  started.  If 
bloomed  early  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  them 
in  a  temperature  similar  to  that  in  which  they 
have  been  brought  on,  but  if  not  flowered  until 
later  they  may  be  moved  when  in  bloom  to  the 
conservatory,  where  they  will  last  in  good  condi- 
tion for  several  weeks.  After  this  they  can  be  at 
once  shifted  into  16-inch  or  18-inch  pots.  The 
shoots  should  then  be  untied  from  the  sticks,  cut 
back  to  i  feet  or  5  feet  in  length,  and  each 
plant  trained  near  the  roof  in  a  house  or  pit  where 
they  will  receive  plenty  of  light,  with  a  tempera- 
ture during  summer  such  as  that  of  the  preceding 
season,  treating  them  in  other  respects  similarly, 
and  drying  them  off  in  autumn,  as  before.  After 
this  a  strong  wire  trellis  should  be  fixed  on  each 
pot,  over  which  the  shoots  may  be  evenly  tied' 
Winter  in  a  similar  temperature,  and  again  bring 
them  into  flower  when  required.  After  blooming 
this  season  the}'  should  be  well  cut  back,  turned 
out  of  their  pots,  and  one-third  of  the  ball  of  earth 
removed,  replacing  them  in  the  same  pots  in  new 
soil,  and  growing  them  through  the  season,  as 
recominended  for  the  last.  They  will  now  be 
benefited  by  manure  water  when  growing; 
managed  in  this  way,  they  will  last  for  several 


years.  If  required  for  planting  out,  they  should 
have  a  well-drain  ed  border  in  which  there  is  not 
too  much  room  for  the  roots,  or  over-luxuriant 
growth  may  be  the  result.  The  soil  ought  to  be 
similar  to  that  which  has  been  advised  for  pot- 
oulture,  drying  the  plants  off  similarly  in  autumn. 
After  the  first  season  a  little  of  the  surface  soil 
should  be  removed  each  year,  replacing  it  with 
fresh  material  and  giving  manure  water  liberally ; 
prune  well  in  each  season  after  flowering.  C. 
Thomsoni  and  C.  RoUissoni  will  succeed  under 
the  same  treatment. 

Insects. — As  regards  insects,  deciduous  Clero- 
dendrons  are  not  much  subject  to  them.  Red 
spider  will  sometimes  make  its  appearance,  and  if 
not  removed  soon  injures  the  leaves.  For  this  the 
best  preventive  is  a  free  use  of  the  syringe.  The 
shrubby  species  are  often  attacked  by  both  brown 
scale  and  mealj'  bug,  but  diligent  use  of  the 
syringe  and  sponging  will  keep  them  in  check. 
When  they  are  headed  down  affected  plants  should 
be  well  washed  with  an  insecticide.  The  large-leaved 
kinds  are  sometimes  infested  with  red  spider  if 
the  undersides  of  the  leaves  are  not  kept  well 
syringed.  C.  splendens  and  C.  speciosum  should 
be  treated  in  a  like  manner  if  troubled  with 
insects.  T.  Baines. 

Fuchsias  (G.  D.  J.) — Your  Fuchsias  are  at- 
tacked by  thrips,  which  may  be  killed  by  fumi- 
gation or  by  dipping  the  plants  in  or  washing 
them  in  one  pound  of  soft  soap  dissolved  in  two 
gallons  of  rain  water,  to  which  add  one  quart  of 
tobacco  water.  Before  the  above  mixture  is  quite 
dr}',  wash  the  plants  with  clean  water.  Repeat  the 
process  in  a  fortnight,  as  the  eggs  will  not  have 
been  destroyed.  Three  ounces  of  Gishurst  com- 
pound and  one  gallon  of  Tobacco  water  is  also 
very  effective  as  a  wash. — G.  S.  S. 

Variegated  Ficuses. — We  remarked  your 
notice  of  our  Ficus  elastica  albo-variegata  in 
last  week's  Gaf.den  (p.  79).  It  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  say  that  we  know  there  are  two  other 
variegated  varieties,  one  of  which  runs  out  at 
once,  and  the  variegation  only  shows  in  the  young 
leaves :  the  other  is  a  yellow  margined  variety, 
but  the  foliage  is  not  flat,  nor  is  the  colourbright. 
We  have  both  forms.  In  the  variety  certificated 
every  leaf  is  constant  and  the  habit  of  the  plant 
close-jointed,  producing,  as  would  be  seen,  plenty 
of  very  fine  leaves.  Under  artificial  light  the 
variegation  is  very  brilliant.  Being  evergreen  and 
thick-leaved,  it  is  incomparably  better  than  the 
Coleuses,  which  are  useful  in  winter  and  spring. 
We  have  Dractena  Goldieana  in  fruit ;  the  latter 
are  like  small  Crab  Apples,  and  dull  vermilion  in 
colour. — R.  P.  Ker  &  Sons,  6,  Basnett  Street, 
lAvcrpool. 

5027.  —  ChrysantliemurQ  buds.  —  Many 
plants  put  into  their  blooming  pots  early  will 
by  this  time  be  forming  what  are  called  terminal 
buds,  and  if  properly  managed  these  buds  will 
make  very  large  blooms.  But,  speaking  gene- 
rally, it  is  only  the  most  experienced  growers  who 
succeed  with  them.  If  the  plants  are  in  the  least 
neglected  with  regard  to  watering,  or  pinching  out 
the  side-shoots  that  form  immediately  below  the 
buds,  they  very  often  turn  blind  or  become  de- 
formed, and  are  altogether  useless.  I  have  some- 
times set  these  July  buds  on  a  portion  of  my 
plants  by  way  of  experiment,  but  I  find  that  they 
are  too  early  for  exhibition  in  November.  "  J.W." 
will  find  it  advantageous  to  pinch  out  the  buds 
already  formed  and  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
axillary  branches.  The  number  of  branches  to  be 
left  on  each  shoot  must  depend  on  the  number  of 
blooms  the  plants  are  intended  to  carry.  If  in  10- 
inch  or  11-inch  pots,  and  strong,  and  the  wood 
well  matured,  such  varieties  as  Queen  of  England 
may  be  allowed  to  carry  ten  blooms ;  but  if  plants 
of  the  Mrs.  Dixon  type,  they  may  be  allowed  to 
carry  from  twelve  to  fifteen  blooms.  As  regards 
the  time  when  the  buds  should  be  set,  it  depends 
on  the  time  when  the  show  is  to  take  place.  I 
find  that  buds  set  the  first  week  in  September  are 
generally  right  for  exhibition  about  November  22, 
but  where  the  plants  can  have  a  little  fire  heat, 
when  necessary,  to  bring  them  on,  that  alters 


matters  considerably,  and  in  that  case  the  grower 
must  use  his  own  judgment. — H.  Paekeb. 


GALVANISED  IRON  STAKES. 
These  are  recommended  for  supporting  Vines, 
Hops,  fruit  and  other  standard  trees.  Hollyhocks, 
Roses,  Dahlias,  and  also  for  the  construction 
of  espaliers  and  archways,  offering  as  they  do  no 
harbour  for  insects.  Although  their  first  cost  is 
more  than  for  wood,  they  will  prove  in  time  to  be 
more  economical,  as  they  do  not  require  any  re- 
pairs, and  are  in  fact  imperishable,  while  wood 
rots  away,  and  in  that  state  harbours  all 
kinds  of  insects.  In  using  these  stakes  for  espa- 
liers they  are  provided  with  rings  to  put  wire 
through  ;  and  for  archways  there  is  a  strong  loop 
at  the  top  of  the  stake,  to  which  the  roofing  wire 
is  fastened.  The  foot  is  of  cast  iron,  of  conical 
form,  ea^y  to  drive  into  the  ground,  and  not  liable 


Galvanised  iron  trellis, 

to  rust.  They  may  be  had  in  lengths  3  feet  3 
inches  to  8  feet,  and  they  are  by  no  means  dear. 
For  the  annexed  illustration  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  F.  Martin,  Granville  Road,  Walthamstow. 


Ferns. 

BEST  CULTIVATED  FERNS. 
(  Continued  from  2J.  83. J 
GONIOPIILBBIUM. — This  genus,  which  is  closely 
related  to  that  of  Polypodium,  contains  many 
species  which,  although  they  vary  greatly  in  size, 
are  all  very  ornamental.  The  smaller-growing  ones, 
such  as  G.  inoanum  and  sepultum,  are  specially 
adapted  for  Fern  cases,  and  most  of  the  others, 
producing  pinnate  fronds  from  6  feet  to  10  feet 
long,  are  extremely  useful  for  covering  trunks  of 
dead  Tree  Ferns.  Those  of  a  pendulous  habit  may 
be  used  with  advantage  for  filling  baskets  of  large 
dimensions  ;  grown  in  that  way  they  show  them- 
selves off  to  perfection,  their  pinnse,  which  in 
most  cases  are  beautiful,  beset  with  sori,  appear- 
ing on  the  upper  surface  like  rows  of  buttons 
evenly  and  elegantly  disposed.  They  are  all  pro- 
vided with  rhizomes,  the  size  of  which  is  gener- 
ally proportionate  to  that  of  the  fronds  which 
they  produce.  In  most  cases  they  are  under- 
ground, preferring  to  be  slightly  covered  with  soil 
to  being  thoroughly  exposed.  They  should  there- 
fore be  pegged  into  the  soil  like  those  of  Daval- 
lias  and  most  Gleichenias.  One  of  the  most  effec- 
tive and  at  the  same  time  a  most  suitable  v/ay  of 
growing  this  class  of  Ferns  is  on  pyramids  of  peat, 
which  may  be  made  to  any  size  according 
to  the  diameter  allowed  for  their  base  ; 
these  should  be  made  of  good  fibrous  peat 
in  turves  skewered  together.    In  the  first  instance 
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the  rhizomes  may  require  a  little  encouragement 
in  the  way  of  pegging  down,  but  they  will  in  a 
short  time  bind  the  whole  into  a  solid  mass  by 
means  of  their  fibrous  roots,  which  are  very  tena- 
cious, and  have  a  peculiar  way  of  growing  and 
forming  a  regular  and  closely-woven  sort  of  net- 
work. All  the  species  belonging  to  this  genus  are 
very  fond  of  water  at  the  roots,  especially  those 
on  Tree  Fern  stems  or  iu  baskets,  which  must  be 
often  syringed.  The  most  efficacious  way  of 
watering  them,  however,  is  by  means  of  occa- 
sional dippings  or  complete  immersion,  leaving 
either  basket  or  stem  under  water  for  a  few 
minutes.  The  few  species  whose  fronds  are  hairy 
or  scaly,  such  as  those  of  G.  sepultum,  although 
requiringthe  same  amount  of  water  at  the  roots, 
are  particularly  averse  to  being  wetted  overhead. 
For  pot  culture,  where  turves  of  peat  cannot  be 
used  in  their  entirety,  the  most  suitable  soil  is  a 
compost  of  two-thirds  fibrous  peat  chopped, 
but  not  sifted,  and  one-third  silver  sand,  which 
greatly  helps  to  keep  tlie  mixture  porous,  and 
allows  water  to  run  freelv  from  the  roots. 

G.  APPENDICULATUM.— A  very  beautiful  and 
interesting  species  from  Mexico,  rendered  quite 
distinct  from  any  other  F'ern  in  cultivation  by  the 
rich,  deep  crimson  with  which  its  handsome  and 
gracefully  pendulous  fronds  are  ornamented.  The 
latter  are  freely  produced  from  thick,  fleshy  un- 
derground rhizomes  ;  they  are  deeply  pinnatifid, 
about  15  inches  long,  pale  green,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  mid-ribs  and  veins,  which,  being  of  a 
deep  crimson,  form  a  brilliant  network  covering 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  surface,  thus  producing  a 
very  pleasing  contrast  with  the  pale  green  of  the 
frond,  and  giving  the  whole  plant  a  most  striking 
appearance.  It  is  an  excellent  plant  for  growing 
in  a  basket,  in  wliich  it  shows  off  its  beautiful 
markings  to  great  advantage,  as  the  colouring  of 
the  veins  and  mid-ribs  is  intensified  by  the  strength 
of  the  light  to  which  the  plant  is  subjected.  Stove. 

G.  GLAUC0M.— This  very  pretty  dwarf-growing 
and  evergreen  kind  comes  from  Brazil,  where  it  is 
very  plentiful.  Although  it  seldom  grows  more 
than  18  inches  high,  it  is  a  very  ornamental  plant, 
well  suited  for  the  Fern  case  on  account  of  its 
compact  habit  and  symmetrical  outlines.  The 
fronds,  which  are  abundantly  produced  from  short, 
close  rhizomes,  are  lanceolate  in  shape,  and  very 
rarely  attain  more  than  15  inches  in  length.  The 
pinnules,  which  are  closely  set,  arc  obtuse  at  the 
points  and  glabrous.  The  whole  plant  is  of  a  de 
lightf  ul  grey  or  bluish  green  hue,  most  conspicuous 
amongst  other  Ferns.  It  also  makes  a  very  good 
pot  plant.     Stove. 

G.INCANUM.— Although  one  of  the  dwarfest- 
growing  species  comprised  in  the  genus,  this  tropi 
cal  American  kind  is  very  interesting  on  account 
of  its  little  fronds,  seldom  measuring  more  than  i 
inches  or  5  inches  long  ;  they  are  deeply  pinnatifid 
and  of  a  very  calcareous  texture ;  the  whole  of 
their  undersides  is  also  completely  covered  with  a 
quantity  of  round,  slightly  ciliated  scales  of  a  dull 
brown  colour.  The  species  has  an  altogether  dis 
tinct  dark  green  aspect.     Greenhouse. 

G.  LEPiDOPTEEis  (Lepicystis  sepulta).— A  tro 
pical  American  kind  and  one  of  the  handsomest 
of  the  genus.  Its  beautiful  silvery  pendulo-, 
fronds  are  produced  by  rhizomes  of  a  very  woody 
texture  and  of  comparatively  slow  growth  ;  they 
are  deeply  pinnate  and  lanceolate  in  shape,  the 
pinnis  being  oblong  and  obtuse ;  they  generally 
average  about  20  inches  in  length  and  are  of  a 
dark  green  colour,  completely  covered  with  ciliated 
scales  of  a  brilliant  white  hue.  The  beauty  of  the 
plant  is  also  enhanced  by  the  sori  being  of  a  deep 
red  colour,  thus  contrasting  strikingly  with  the 
silvery  tint  of  the  whole  plant.  It  succeeds  much 
better  in  a  shallow  pan  than  in  either  pot  or 
basket;  insects  attack  it  if  grown  in  heat,  but  if 
kept  in  the  greenhouse  it  is  a  clean  and  easily 
grown  species. 

^  G.  PlLOSELLOiDES.— A  very  pretty  West  Indian 
Fern  of  small  dimensions  admirably  adapted  for  a 
small  basket,  in  which  it  grows  very  well,  and 
where  it  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  The  two 
classes  of  fronds  are  quite  dissimilar,  the  barren 
ones  being  entire,  ovate,  and  about  3  inches  high. 


while  the  fertile  ones,  also  entire,  are  linear,  con- 
tracted, and  obtuse  at  their  extremity  ;  they  also 
grow  a  little  higher,  sometimes  attaining  4  inches 
high,  with  very  conspicuous  sori,  large,  and  of  a 
reddish  brown  colour.  Although  of  a  light  green 
ground,  they  have  a  very  jjeculiar  appearance  on 
account  of  both  sides  being  squamose.     Stove. 

G.  SQUAMATUM. — This  is  a  singular  and  yet 
magnificent  West  Indian  species,  with  bold  long 
fronds,  produced  from  underground  creeping 
rhizomes,  and  measuring  sometimes  from  26  inches 
to  30  inches  in  length,  and  from  6  inches  to  8 
inches  in  width  ;  they  are  lanceolate  in  shape,  pin- 
nate, the  pinna;  being  from  3  inches  to  i  inches 
long,  and  covered,  as  well  as  the  stalks,  with  large 
brown  filiated  scales.  It  is  altogether  a  highly 
ornamental  species,  and  one  that  is  easily  culti- 
vated provided  the  foliage  is  kept  dry.  Stove. 

G.  SUBAURICULATUM  (Polypodium  Eeinwardi). 
— This  is  probably  the  best  known  and  most  ex- 
tensively cultivated  species  of  the  whole  genus. 
It  is  a  very  useful  and  decorative  kind  from  the 
Malay  Islands  where  it  is  plentiful.  As  a  basket 
Fern  for  a  warm  house  it  has  hardly  any  equal, 
its  graceful  fronds,  which  are  produced  in  abund- 
ance from  underground  creeping  rhizomes,  gene- 
rally attaining  a  length  of  from  8  feet  to  10  feet. 
In  the  centre  of  a  warm  conservatory  it  makes  a 
plant  surpassing  all  others  in  elegance,  and  where 
there  is  plenty  of  height  to  allow  the  fronds  space 
to  droop  down  as  they  like,  a  specimen  of  it  with 
fronds  from  12  feet  to  14  feet  long  is  a  sight  not 
easily  forgotten.  The  pinn:i3  are  deeply  cut,  and 
in  young  plants  rather  dentate  and  broad,  whereas 
in  older  fronds  they  are  set  further  apart,  are 
much  narrower,  and  have  smooth  edges ;  indeed 
the  plant  when  old  has  a  totally  different  cha 
racter  from  any  other  basket  Fern.  The  sori,  as  in 
several  other  species  of  the  same  genus,  are  sunk  in 
the  pinna;,  forming  little  protuberances  on  the  upper 
surface.  It  it  is  a  Fern  which  can  with  great  advan 
tage  be  utilised  for  covering  dead  trunks  of  Tree 
Ferns  ;  in  such  positions  it  makes  a  very  beautiful 
obj  ect  and  grows  apace,  as  it  delights  to  send  its  roots 
and  rhizomes  into  partly  decayed  vegetable  matter. 
Is  grown  in  a  basket  it  will  derive  great  benefit 
from  a  small  portion  of  chopped  Sphagnum  being 
added  to  the  mixture  recommended  for  Goniophle 
biums  in  general,  and  it  will  stand  a  good  amount 
of  strong  light.     Stove. 

G.  scBPETiOLATtJM. — Another  strong-growing 
and  very  ornamental  species  belonging  to  this 
genus ;  it  is  probably  the  most  gigantic  of  them  all 
and  has  erect  fronds,  which  often  attain  4  feet  in 
length.  They  are  produced  on  stout  fleshy 
rhizomes,  which  seldom  make  their  way  out  of 
the  ground ;  they  are  broadly  lanceolate  and 
gracefully  arching,  but  not  drooping";  they  are 
pinnate,  the  pinna;  being  closely  set,  broad,  and 
slightly  auriculate  at  their  base,  pale  velvety 
green,  and  of  a  peculiarly  soft  texture.  It  is  a 
highly  decorative  plant,  which  likes  a  very  moist 
situation,  at  least  as  far  as  its  roots  are  concerned, 
but  is  partly  deciduous.     Greenhouse. 

Pell^A. 

RECENT  PLANT  POETKAITS. 

Ctpkipedium  bakbatum  vah.  {Bdgique  Hor- 
ticole  for  March). — A  fine  hybrid  seedling  variety 
of  this  well-known  plant,  with  large,  almost  white 
upper  petal  deeply  veined  with  carmine. 

GUZMANNIA  Devansayana  ( Bchjique  Horti- 
cole  for  AprilJ. — A  double  plate  of  this  new 
Bromeliad  from  Ecuador,  which  bloomed  for  the 
first  time  in  September,  1882,  in  the  establishment 
of  Messrs.  Jacob-Makoy,  of  Liege,  who  raised  it 
from  seed  sent  to  them  from  Molleturo,  in  the 
province  of  Cuenca,  in  above-named  republic.  It 
is,  like  most  of  its  family,  more  curious  than  orna- 
mental, with  tall  flower-scapes  with  orange-red 
involucres,  and  small  pale  yellow  inconspicuous 
and  ephemeral  flowers. 

Veiesia  heliconioides  {Illustration  Sorti- 
cole,  plate  490).— A  handsome  variety  of  these 
curious  plants  with  dark  green  recurved  foliage 
shaded  brown  underneath,  and  bright  rose- 
coloured   flower-stems,  the    floral   involucres    of 


which  have  conspicuous  green  tips.  This  plant  is 
better  known  in  England  under  the  name  of 
Vriesia  Falkenbergi. 

DiPLADENiA  PKOPUSA  {Illustration  Horticole, 
plate  491). — A  very  beautiful  and  highly  coloured, 
as  well  as  most  free  blooming  variety  of  this  lovely 
family  of  stove  trailers,  said  to  be  only  a  freer 
flowering  variety  of  the  older  D.  splendens. 

Panax  feuticosum  var.  Delaueanum  (Illus- 
tration  Horticole,  plate  492). — A  pretty  and  dis- 
tinct cut-leaved  form  of  the  well  known  Panax  or 
Aralia  fruticosa,  likely  to  be  useful  as  a  decorative 
foliage  plant  for  the  warm  conservatory. 

Double  Bouvaedias  {Eerue  de  V Horticulture 
Beige  ior  August). — The  well-known  white-flowered 
Alfred  Neuner  and  the  newer  pink-flowered  variety 
President  Garfield. 

LicuALA  GRANDIS  (Botanical  Magazine,  double 
plate  6704). — A  fine  tropical  Palm  from  New 
Britain  with  rounded  fan-shaped  leaves,  perhaps 
better  known  as  Pritchardia  grandis. 

Aloe  peateksis  {Botanical  Magazine,  plate 
6705). — A  low  anr]  tufty-growing  variety  from  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  with  prominent  hooked  spines  on 
foliage,  and  a  spike  of  orange  and  yellow  tubular 
flowers. 

Desdeobium  EEVOLUTUM  {Botanical  Maga- 
zine, plate  6706). — A  native  of  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula, with  small  whitish  flowers. 

Allium  Maclean:  (Botanical  Magazine,  plate 
G707). — A  fine  new  tall-stemmed  many-flowered 
variety  from  Cabul,  brought  thence  by  Colonel 
JIaclean  to  Mr.  Wilson,  of  St,  Andrew's,  with  whom 
it  flowered  for  flrst  time  last  summer.  The  flowers 
are  purple-mauve. 

Nymph.ea  Odoeata  minoe  eosea  {Botanical 
Magazine,  plate  67U8). — An  exceedingly  pretty 
little  Water  Lily  from  the  Eastern  States  of  North 
America,  where  it  is  met  with  from  Newfoundland 
to  Florida.  The  inner  petals  of  the  flower  are  pure 
white,  while  the  outer  ones,  especially  underneath, 
are  of  a  clear  deep  pink  shade.  The  plate  is  drawn 
from  a  plant  sent  to  the  Royal  Gardens  by  Mr. 
Kennedy,  where  it  flowered  in  the  tank  of  the 
tropical  \Vater  Lily  house  during  nearly  the  whole 
of  last  summer.  W.  E.  G. 


HARDY  PLANTS  AT  KIRKSTALL. 

CiSTUSES  of  various  kinds,  hitherto  rare 
bloomers,  have  done  rather  better  this  summer 
than  usual ;  hirsutus,  tauricus,  and  ladaniferus 
have  withstood  frosts  in  dryish  quarters. 

LiLiUM  CAEOLINIANUM  proves  to  be  one  of  the 
easier  managed  kinds,  and  a  Lily  so  nearly  related 
to  superbum  must  be  a  valuable  acquisition  in  the 
case  of  beginners  in  Lily  culture.  It  has  made 
capital  progress  in  three  years,  being  planted  iu  a 
mixture  of  leaf-soil,  sand,  and  loam  on  a  rather 
dry  plot. 

Ae^'Ebia  echioides  used  to  be  considered  dif- 
ficult to  propagate ;  I  find  it  quite  otherwise.  In 
spring  some  rootless  parts  were  given  me  ;  when 
the  flowers  were  in  their  prime  some  of  the  half 
woody  collars,  about  an  inch  long,  were  left 
attached  to  them.  These  were  split  downwards 
into  as  many  pieces  as  could  have  an  entire  set  of 
leaves  ;  they  were  potted  in  sandy  road  scrapings, 
and  put  into  a  warm  frame  with  some  seeds  ;  they 
rooted  quickly,  and  are  now  healthy  plants  grow- 
ing in  the  border.  I  tried  more  sent  me  only  a 
week  or  two  ago  for  the  purpose  ;  they  were  cut 
down  in  quarters  right  through  the  leafy  crowns, 
just  as  one  might  cut  up  the  black  roots  of  Al- 
kanet ;  they,  too,  were  potted  in  road  scrapings 
and  plunged  in  fibre  iu  the  open.  They  are  rooting 
finely,  making  independent  crowns,  and,  like  the 
Pulmonarias,  are  now  making  their  large  summer 
leaves  ;  therefore,  this  scarce  and  handsome  flower 
may  soon  become  plentiful. 

SiDALCEA  CANDIDA  is  pretty  in  groups,  and 
may  be  termed  a  miniature  single  white  Holly- 
hock ;  but  it  is  an  over-praised  plant,  and  as  a  de- 
corative one  not  nearly,  to  my  thinking,  so  fine  as 
the  white  form  of  -Campanula  grandis,  which  it 
somewhat  resembles. 
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SCABIOSA  CAUCASIOA  CONNATA. — In  this  we 
have  a  truly  valuable  plant.  The  large  flower- 
heads,  from  2  Inches  to  4  inches  across,  and  of  a 
delicate  blue,  blend  richly  with  the  rarest  tender 
flowers.  Its  shining  foliage  and  fine  habit  stamp 
it  as  a  border  plant  of  the  first  order.  I  have 
seen  some  miserable  things  under  the  name,  but 
if  the  right  plant  is  tried,  the  radiant  heads  of 
bloom  which  are  produced  through  the  summer 
will  prove  highly  serviceable  where  cut  flowers  are 
in  request. 

Meconopsis  simplicicaulis  is  quaint  and 
rich.  Flowers  reddish  purple,  nearly  2  inches 
across.  The  pendent  cups  are  nearly  filled  with 
tassel-like  clusters  of  bright  golden  anthers.  They 
hang  mostly  in  threes  from  short  branchlets  pushed 
from  all  the  leaf  axils  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
stout,  straight  stem,  which  with  me  is  nearly 
3  feet  high.  Before  the  flower-stem  grows  the  re- 
setted tufts  of  yellowish  green  pinnate  leaves,  all 
densely  furnished  with  long  brown  hairs,  are  ex- 
ceedingly handsome.  I  fear  it  is  only  biennial, 
and  so  will  require  to  be  raised  yearly  from  seed, 
of  which  I  fancy  it  will  ripen  plenty. 

TEOP^OLrM  SPECiosuM. — I  do  not  think  it 
matters  so  much  after  all  about  the  character  of 
the  soil  in  which  this  most  desirable  climber  is  set 
so  long  as  it  is  sweet ;  and  as  regards  hardiness,  I 
fancy  it  not  only  endures  our  worst  frosts,  but  is 
often  expected  to  do  duty  in  situations  too  warm 
for  it.  The  most  important,  but  simple,  part  of  the 
business  of  establishing  it  I  take  to  be  the  observ- 
ance of  the  proper  time  for  dividing  the  roots  ; 
they  ought,  according  to  my  experience,  to  be 
planted  in  pots  about  the  end  of  the  year,  just 
when  they  are  pushing,  and  should  be  newly 
dug-out  tubers  ;  they  should  be  allowed  to  start 
naturally,  plunged  in  moist  sand  in  the  shelter  of 
a  cold  frame  (no  water  should  be  given),  and  in 
April  they  may  be  set  in  their  permanent  quar- 
ters, a  cool,  half-shady  corner,  where  winds  can- 
not rend  the  runners,  being  best.  In  short,  a  cool 
situation,  timely  planting,  and  preservation  from 
wet  until  growth  begins  have  yielded  satisfactory 
results. 

Ranunculus  amplexicaulis  does  not  appear 
to  be  free  in  many  gardens.  It  is  a  plant  worth 
a  large  amount  of  care,  were  it  needed.  Under 
suitable  conditions,  easily  afforded,  it,  however, 
grows  and  seeds  like  a  weed.  It  certainly  enjoys 
lime ;  this  I  never  noted  until  I  heard  so  many 
complain  of  it  not  doing  well.  Both  in  loam  and 
vegetable  soil  mixed  with  lime  it  produces  its 
large  white  buttercups  for  several  weeks  in  spring, 
and  the  seed,  which  I  never  gather,  comes  up 
where  it  falls  in  quantities. 

Epig^A  eepens,  so  happy  here,  has  made  such 
progress,  and  sent  so  many  silky  roots  from  the 
prostrate  stems,  that  I  am  again  trying  to  obtain 
young  plants  from  it.  Has  anyone  found  out 
how  to  increase  this  plant  ?  I  understand  the 
Americans  do  it  well  in  its  own  country,  but  then 
they  have  some  trouble  with  our  common  Ivy,  a 
fact  illustrative  of  the  influences  of  climate. 

POTENTILLA  PEUTICOSA  in  rich  earth  is  worth 
more  than  many  more  loudly  praised  flowering 
shrubs  as  a  garden  ornament;  under  such  conditions 
the  flowers  are  double  the  size  of  those  seen  in  its 
wild  state,  and  they  are  produced  on  neat  bushes 
during  the  whole  of  the  summer ;  growing  near 
the  Hypericums  it  certainly  outshines  some  of 
them.  Flowers  over  an  inch  across  are  produced 
singly  on  dense  bushes  2  feet  high. 

Gentiana  phlogifolia  is  in  the  way  of 
cruciata,  but  smaller  in  all  its  parts,  except  the 
heads  of  bloom,  which  are  larger.  The  foliage  is 
a  glistening  dark  green.  A  free  bloomer  apparently. 
G.  macrophylla  is  in  the  same  way,  with  leaves 
much  longer — drawn  out  to  longer  points,  and  the 
colour  is  a  greyish  green.  I  had  these  sent  me 
from  Erfurt ;  they  are  interesting  additions,  and  I 
fancy  have  been  raised  from  the  same  batch  of 
seed ;  others  reached  me  from  the  same  source, 
but  as  yet  have  not  flowered.  G.  ornata  is  a 
lovely,  prostrate  kind,  with  stems  and  leaves  only 
about  twice  the  size  of  those  of  G.  bavarica,  but 
the  flowers  are  grand  long  tubes,  of  a  superb  blue 
inside,  and  outside  richly  striped  with  green ;  it 


is,   moreover,  a  better  grower  than  most  other 
Gentians. 

Polygonum  pilifobme  vaeiegatum. — This  is 
a  beautiful  plant  for  sub-tropical,  or,  indeed,  for 
other  gardens ;  it  is  rich  and  distinct  in  form,  and 
so  hardy  too,  no  amount  of  wind  or  rain  or  sun 
seems  to  damage  its  large  drooping  leaves. 

Delphiniums.— I  never  saw  these  finer  in 
growth  and  colour  than  they  have  been  this  sum- 
mer; stems  6  feet  high  in  some  cases,  and  spikes 
of  bloom  nearly  2  feet  long.  What  a  dainty  plant 
is  the  double  Siberian  Larkspur  (D.  grandiflorum)  ! 
This  is  now  very  scarce ;  still  there  are  many  more 
and  widely  different  sorts  equally  desirable.  It  is 
hard  to  get  wrong  with  the  new  named  varieties. 

EuLALiA  japonica  zebrina. — This  handsome 
tall  Grass  is  now,  with  me,  just  beginning  to  show 
its  creamy  white  barred  stains ;  this  does  not 
occur  until  the  growth  is  nearly  complete — that  at 
least  is  what  I  have  observed  for  three  years  now  ; 
here,  too,  this  form  proves  more  hardy  than  the 
type. 

POLBMONIUM  conpeetum,  a  lovely  thing,  said 
to  be  difficult  to  grow,  has  increased  tenfold  or 
more  in  a  raised  border  of  rich  soil  formerly  used 
for  growing  Asparagus.  In  the  same  material  the 
Iceland  Poppy'and  Gaillardias  are  grand. 

MuHLENBECKiA  VAEIANS.  —  This  new  form 
when  seen  at  a  little  distance  resembles  what 
I  imagine  to  be  the  parent  form  (M.  complexa), 
but  seen  nearer  the  name  is  amply  justified 
by  the  varying  leaf  forms,  which  for  the 
most  part  are  fiddle-shaped.  These  beautiful 
twining  Knotweeds  are  highly  decorative  on 
rockwork  or  trellises.  On  the  former  they  make 
diffuse  specimens  in  a  year  or  two's  time,  when  the 
roots  have  become  strong.  They  seldom  flower  in 
the  open,  though  Mr.  Moore  told  me  that  com- 
plexa used  to  do  so  at  Glasnevin  when  the  winters 
were  not  so  severe.  The  fruits  are  of  a  charming 
wax-like  transparency,  swollen  and  berry-like. 
Usually  the  tops  are  killed  off  to  near  the  ground, 
but  four  or  five  years  ago  they  remained  fresh 
through  the  winter. 

OuEisiA  cocciNEA,  which  has  again  been  fine 
in  deep  shade,  is  now  a  carpet  of  livid  green  foliage 
of  the  finest  type. 

Gaulthbeia  nummulaei^folia,  kindly  sent 
to  me  by  the  late  Mr.  Sadler,  is  likely  to  become  a 
favourite  rock  plant  where  it  can  have  moisture 
and  peat  soil.  Its  foliage,  which  is  very  neat,  is 
in  the  way  indicated  by  its  name,  without,  how- 
ever, the  herby  look. 

Teautvetteeia  palmata,  an  American  name 
for  what  I  take  to  be  Cimicifuga  palmata,  is  a  tall 
showy  plant  in  the  way  of  Thalictrums,  and  well 
adapted  to  follow  them,  keeping  up  that  desirable 
form  of  white  bloom  until  late  in  the  summer. 
The  foliage  and  habit  are  good. 

Helenium  geandifloeum,  an  early  summer 
flowering  kind,  is  the  best  by  far  of  the  compo- 
sites now  in  bloom.  The  dark  orange  ray  and 
well-risen  chocolate  disc  render  it  practically 
black  and  gold ;  the  ray  florets,  too,  from  their 
being  wedge-shaped,  twisted,  and  notched,  give  a 
rich  and  fringe-like  effect.  Flowers  such  as  these 
are  produced  in  masses,  and  have  been  in  beauty 
for  quite  a  month. 

SPiE.a;A  elegans  is  easily  grown  and  a  fair 
bloomer,  iu  the  way  of  palmata  and  venusta,  but 
without  the  good  colour  of  either ;  in  fact,  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  London  Pride  as  regards 
colour,  and  to  my  thinking  not  worth  a  place  in 
the  flower  garden. 

Saxifeaga  Hieculus  major  is  the  name 
under  which  a  plant  was  sent  to  me  a  little  more 
than  a  year  ago.  It  is  a  good  thing,  larger  in  all 
its  parts  than  the  type;  the  stems  are  mostly 
three-flowered,  and  the  large  flowers,  an  inch  or 
more  across,  having  their  petals  notched  at  the 
apex.  I  wonder  if  this  can  be  the  variety  elata  of 
Eastern  Siberia  referred  to  by  Don.  It  is  a  free, 
bright,  and  neat  plant  for  a  moist  situation.  The 
type  also  is  flnely  in  flower  in  the  walk  gutters. 

Calceolaria  Kellyana,  with  its  pretty  little 
gaping  flowers  (rich  golden  yellow  freely  spotted 
with  brown),  prospers  in  a  sunken  bed  of  blackish 
soil,  and  the  manner  iu  which  the  short  hairy  stems 


are  pushed  from  between  the  flattened  leaves  re- 
minds one  of  the  rosette  Mullein.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy,  but  I  like  to  put  a  glass  shelter  over  it  as 
winter  approaches,  otherwise  the  hairy  leaves 
would  hardly  ever  get  dry.  C.  violacea  proves  a 
thriving  plant,  but  never  blooms.  I  fear  our  sum- 
mers are  too  short  for  this  shrubby  species,  at 
least  for  out-door  cultivation. 

BeodIyEA  COCCINEA,  a  shy  bloomer,  is  worth 
some  pains,  in  order  to  accommodate  it.  In  a 
sunny  aspect  and  rich  leaf  soil,  a  few  bulbs  have 
flowered.  If  the  exquisite  blend  of  crimson  and 
green  in  the  large  tubular  flowers  could  be  seen, 
scarcely  any  amount  of  trouble  would  be  deemed 
too  great  in  order  to  possess  them. 

Phyteuma  comosum. — A  strong  plant  of  this 
two  years  established  is  now  in  flower.  From  its 
rarity  it  will  doubtless  be  highly  interesting,  but 
I  consider  it  a  much  over-praised  plant  ;  the 
flowers  are  insignificant,  and,  if  not  dull,  they  are 
not  bright,  and,  moreover,  they  are  short  lived. 
Rare  plants  by  all  means  let  us  have,  but  in  their 
proper  places  ;  and  if  great  pains  are  required  to 
cultivate  flowers  for  the  pleasure  garden,  let  us 
not  forget  that  there  are  many  whose  beauties 
have  never  yet  been  realised  under  such  condi- 
tions. 

Sbmpeevivum  EEGiNiE  Amali^  is  now  a  pic- 
ture of  beauty.  Its  fat,  ruddy  brown  leaves  are 
in  flat  rosettes,  and  the  flower-stems  6  inches  or 
more  high,  closely  furnished  with  nearly  red 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  pale,  but  clear  yellow ;  in 
the  bud  state  they  are  arranged  in  compact,  globu- 
lar heads,  the  ruddy  tips  of  the  calices  giving  the 
whole  a  good  effect.  It  is  a  fine  subject  for  rock- 
work  or  pot  culture,  but  should  always  be  in  the 
open  air  where  the  worse  frosts  have  no  injurious 
effect  on  it. 

Eriteichium  floribundum  sounds  good,  espe- 
cially to  those  who  have  seen  the  lovely  nanum 
form  in  flower.  A  plant  under  the  name  of  flori- 
bundum was  sent  to  me  from  Erfurt,  and  until 
the  flower-stem  began  to  ascend  I  was  rather 
attentive  to  it.  At  last,  at  the  height  of  2  feet,  it 
flowered,  and — well,  never  mind,  it  is  not  worth 
one's  time  to  describe  it.  Do  not  be  tempted  by 
the  name,  as  I  was,  but  keep  it  outside  the  garden 
wall,  for  it  seeds  dreadfully.  J.  Wood. 

Woodville,  Eirltstall,  Leeds. 


Rose  Garden. 


THE  EOSB  SEASON. 

With  the  exception  of  maidens  and  Teas,  the  only 
true  perpetuals,  this  is  at  an  end ;  not  but  there  will 
be  Roses  in  the  garden  for  several  months  longer, 
but  the  feverish  excitement  of  Rose  growing  and 
showing  is  over.  Possibly  we  are  still  almost 
too  near  to  the  late  glitter  and  glare  to  form  a 
true  judicial  estimate  of  the  flowers  of  the  season. 
My  own  impression,  after  a  rather  wide  survey  of 
the  field,  is  that  the  season  was  on  the  whole  late, 
short,  and  somewhat  under  average  quality.  The 
first  two  will  be  generally  accepted  as  truisms  ; 
and  as  to  the  third,  perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to 
fortify  my  own  view  by  an  extract  from  your  con- 
temporary, the  Gardeners'  Chronicle.  The  re- 
porter of  the  great  National  Rose  Show  at  South 
Kensington  on  July  3  says  of  it  that,  "though 
equally  representative,  it  was  not  so  fine  in  all- 
round  quality  as  last  year's  display,  and  adds, 
notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  to  the  con- 
trary, Roses  generally  suffered  much  in  the  spring ; 
the  blooms  coming  now  show  it  unmistakably 
and  what  with  poor  substance  and  the  great  heat 
the  Rose  season  promises  to  be  soon  over."  This 
corresponds  exactly  with  my  observation  and 
experience.  But  the  shortness  of  the  season  must 
not  be  supposed  to  include  either  maidens  or 
Teas,  and  every  year  these  two  classes  of  Roses 
exert  more  of  a  disturbing  and  extending  in- 
fluence on  the  normal  Rose  season.  Teas  on  walls 
and  in  warm  nooks  and  corners  anticipate  the 
usual  time  of  Roses  by  a  month,  or  even 
two,  for  it  is  now  possible  to  have  Mar^chal 
Niel  and  Gloire  de  Dijon  Eoces  in  bloom  in  the 
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open  air  towards  the  end  of  May.  This  is  the 
more  important,  as  June  is  becoming  less  and  less 
the  month  for  Eoses  every  year.  Throughout 
larger  districts  this  season,  for  example,  few  or  no 
good  blooms  were  cut  till  July,  and  even  the 
National  Rose  Show  in  London  on  the  3rd  was  far 
too  early  for  many  growers.     And  then 

The  Teas  are  not  only  early,  but  truly  per- 
petual. They  may  be  said  to  go  on  flowering  for 
ever,  till  the  cold  chills  and  the  frost  freezes  them 
into  rest.  This,  however,  hardly  applies  to  Mare- 
chal  Kiel,  which  seldom  flower.s  twice  on  a  wall 
in  the  open  air,  though  it  frequently  does  so  as  a 
standard— a  mystery  which  I  cannot  unravel.  But 
most  of  the  other  Teas  go  on  growing  and  bloom- 
ing throughout  the  growing  season.  True,therichest 
harvests  may  be  reaped  in  June  and  July,  at 
which  season  sucli  superb  Teas  as  Souvenir  d'Elise, 
Slarie  Van  Houtte,  Catherine  Mermet,  &c.,  are  seen 
at  their  best ;  but  others,  notably  Homfere — a  most 
useful  Kose — are  far  richer  in  colour  and  more 
perfect  in  shape  in  the  autumnal  months.  Hosa- 
rians  are  also  becoming  more  and  more  alive  to 
the  value  and  importance  of  Teas.  Not  only  are 
they  more  generally  grown  as  garden  Roses  and 
for  cutting  for  vases  and  bouquets,  but  they 
are  rapidly  usurping  the  place  of  the  Hy- 
brid Perpetuals  on  the  exhibition  table.  Only 
a  few  years  ago  hardly  any  Teas  were  thought 
good  enough  to  hold  their  own  side  by  side 
with  these  on  the  exhibition  table.  Now 
the  Teas  are  rapidlj-  superseding  them,  and 
the  remark  is  constantly  being  heard  after  the 
award  of  the  highest  honours,  "the  Teas  did  it." 
Their  graceful  form,  freshness,  and  delicacy  of 
colouring  not  only  add  a  new  cliarm  to  the  stands, 
but  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  Perpetuals  by  their 
contrasting  merits.  There  has  also  been  some 
grumbling  on  this  score.  Some  contend  that  as 
the  Teas  have  classes  for  themselves,  they  should 
be  excluded  from  the  Perpetuals.  But  this  would 
be  a  mistake  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Teas 
may  never  be  excluded  from  any  class  in  which 
the  finest  Roses  are  shown.  Teas  have,  doubtless, 
a  great  future  before  them,  and  the  probability  is 
that  they  will  increase,  and  other  families  of  the 
Rose  decrease  as  time  goes  on.  Their  power  of 
furnishing  a  continuous  supply  of  Roses  from 
June  to  November  renders  the  culture  of  the  finer 
Teas  all  but  universal.  No  doubt  new,  and  per- 
haps better,  varieties  may  yet  be  raised  ;  but  it  is 
earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  type  and 
form  of  Tea  Roses  will  not  be  developed  into  fat 
and  full  Perpetuals  ;  this  would  ruin  the  Teas 
and  rob  the  Rose  garden  of  its  most  delicate 
charm.     Next  to  Teas, 

Maidens  are  the  most  potential  in  extending 
the  blooming  season.  Many  maidens  are  so  late 
this  year,  that  it  seems  doubtful  if  some 
of  them  will  bloom  at  all.  The  cold  and  wet 
together  have  sent  them  into  fishing-rods 
instead  of  bloom-buds.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  find  maidens  on  the  Manetti  this  year  between 
5  feet  and  6  feet  high,  and  still  now  (July  31) 
they  grow  ;  but  of  course  the  majority  of  them 
have  stopped  growing,  and  are  now  in  flower,  or 
preparing  to  do  so.  To  those,  however,  who  de- 
pend chiefly  on  cut-backs  it  is  rather  mortifying 
to  read  in  the  papers  of  whole  collections  of  Roses 
in  full  and  glorious  blossom  in  August.  But  so  it 
is  ;  and  these  are  mostly  maidens.  The  lesson  is 
obvious.  Everyone  should  grow  maidens  as  well 
as  cat-backs  or  established  plants  who  aims  at  a 
continuous  supply  of  Roses  from  June  to  Novem- 
ber. The  battle  of  the  stocks,  too,  needs  to  be 
fought  over  again  in  regard  to  the  vital  question 
of  long  and  continuous  blooming.  The  effects  of 
different  stocks  on  growth  is  most  marked,  and 
may  be  stated  thus:  The  Manetti  yields  the 
strongest  growth  ;  the  Brier  coming  nest ;  the 
seedling  Brier  on  its  own  root,  as  a  rule,  least. 
But  there  are  so  many  exceptions  to  these  general 
rules,  that  some  will  doubtless  deny  the  rules. 
Here  and  now  I  am  less  careful  to  prove  these 
rules  of  growth  or  general  laws  than  to  enquire 
how  far  similar  or  other  effects  of  the  same  or 
other  stocks  have  been  noted  on  floriferousness  or 
continuity  of  bloom.  One  fact  may  be  accepted 
as  an  axiom— the   stocks  that  yield  the    most 


wood  will  seldom  prove  the  most  floriferous. 
Again,  gross  growths  flower,  as  a  rule,  but  once  a 
year,  and  not  always  that,  while  medium  growths 
may  bloom  twice  or  oftener.  Further,  in  the 
feverish  pursuit  of  size  of  bloom,  Roses  seem  at 
times  fed  out  of  flowering  condition,  and  should 
they  bloom  at  all,  they  bloom  but  sparsely,  out  of 
season,  and  but  once  a  year. 

D.  T.  Fish. 


is  to  give  the  plants  a  good  start,  by  breaking  up 
the  soil  to  a  good  depth  and  heavily  manuring  it, 
when  the  Roses  should  be  planted  properly  in  the 
autumn  by  having  their  roots  spread  out  and  the 
ground  mulched  after  covering  them  in. — S,  D. 


THE  HILDESHEIM  ROSE  TREE. 
A  QUESTION  has  been  raised  with  regard  to  the 
age  of  this  Rose  tree.  As  I  was  at  Hildesheim  a 
few  years  back,  and  made  a  very  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  tree  in  question  and  the  east  end  of 
the  cathedral,  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  give 
the  conclusions  at  which  I  arrived.  This  cele- 
brated Rose  tree  covers  the  whole  of  the  great 
eastern  apse  of  the  cathedral,  wliich  is  about 
70  feet  high  and  30  feet  wide.  This  apse  forms 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  choir,  beneath  which 
is  a  very  early  Romanesque  crypt.  Now,  the  root 
of  the  Rose  tree  is  evidently  below  the  floor  of  this 
crypt,  because  the  trunk,  or  main  stem,  grows 
through  an  aperture  in  the  wall  just  below  the 
level  of  the  pavement  of  the  crypt.  The  stem  has, 
however,  increased  so  greatly  in  bulk  since  the 
aperture  was  made,  that  the  opening  is  over- 
grown and  cannot  be  seen.  I  think,  hov^ever, 
no  one  can  doubt,  from  the  position  of  the 
root  and  stem  of  the  tree,  that  the  tree  was 
not  only  in  existence  when  the  crypt  was 
built,  but  that  the  crypt  was  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  the  spot  upon  which  this  tree 
grew.  M}'  reasons  for  arriving  at  this  conclusion 
are  as  follows  ;  Firstly,  the  tree  is  exactly  in  the 
centre  of  the  apse  ;  secondly,  that  the  altar  of  the 
crypt  is  placed  exactly  over  the  root  of  the  tree  ; 
thirdly,  that  the  aperture  admitting  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  to  pass  through  the  wall  is  exactlj' 
in  the  centre  of  the  apse ;  fourthly,  that  the  very 
ancient  burial  ground,  with  its  Romanesque  double 
cloisters,  is  arranged  in  a  thoroughly  symmetrical 
manner  with  regard  to  the  tree.  The  question  re- 
solves itself  into  two  issues — either  the  cathedral, 
with  its  crypt,  were  built  over  the  Rose  tree,  or 
the  Rose  tree  must  have  been  planted  for  some 
special  purpose  in  the  position  which  it  now  occu- 
pies. The  whole  tradition  of  the  place,  and  even 
ancient  writings,  agree  that  the  cathedral  was 
erected  over  the  Rose  tree,  and  common  sense 
would  also  point  to  this  conclusion.  What  reason 
could  there  be  for  planting  a  Rose  tree  under  the 
altar  of  the  crypt  of  a  church  ?  and  what  chance 
would  there  be  of  its  growing  in  such  a  position  1 
Whereas  nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  a  tree 
which  had  grown  round  the  vessel  containing  the 
body  of  our  Saviour,  and  by  it  branches  and 
thorns  had  prevented  His  body  from  becoming, 
through  mans  neglect  and  forgetf ulness,  the  food 
of  wild  beasts,  should  have  become  an  object  of 
special  veneration  in  the  "  ages  of  faith,"  or  that 
that  veneration  should  have  shown  itself  in  the 
erection  of  a  church  upon  the  spot  where  this 
most  touching  miracle  took  place.  Whether  any 
portion  of  the  present  crypt  dates  from  the  time 
of  Bishop  Altfried,  who  commenced  the  cathedral 
in  872,  may  be  doubted  ;  probably  it  is  a  part  of 
the  rebuilding,  under  SS.  Godehard  and  Bernward, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh  century. 
But  I  venture  to  think  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Rose  tree  was  in  existence  before  the 
crypt  was  erected. — H.  W.  Brewer,  in  Tablet. 


Buses  on  trees. — Those  who  like  to  see  Roses 
growing  in  wild  luxuriance  on  trees  should  plant 
Aimee  Vibert,  which  is  a  very  strong,  free  kind 
that  flowers  abundantly  in  large  clusters,  the 
blooms  being  pink  and  white,  and  of  very  good 
form.  The  kinds  of  trees  climbing  Roses  do  best 
on  are  those  that  are  spare-headed  and  thin,  and 
do  not  root  near  the  surface,  the  most  friendly  in 
these  respects  being  old  Oaks,  up  whose  trunks 
and  branches  climbing  Roses  thread  their  way 
and  clothe  them  with  beauty.  We  have  several 
here  so  draped,  and  very  handsome  they  look  all 
through  the  early  summer  months  when  the  nu- 
merous blossoms  are  open.     The  point  in  planting 
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PLATE  CD. 
THE    SCARLET  LJSLIA. 

(hJELlA    HAEPOrHYLLA.*) 

It  is  not  SO  many  years  ago  since  this  plant  was  well- 
nigh  unique  in  Mr.  Day's  then  wonderful  collection 
at  Tottenham,  but  now,  thanks  to  the  energy  of  im- 
porters and  the  industry  of  collectors,  it  is  as 
generally  distributed  as  are  many  if  not  most  of  the 
older  species  ;  in  fact,  it  is  now  far  more  abundant 
in  gardens  generally  than  its  immediate  relatives, 
L.  cinnabarina  and  L.  crispilabia  (sometimes 
known  as  L.  Lawrenciana).  L.  crispilabia  is  well 
figured  in  Warner's  "  Select  Orchidaceous  Plants," 
2nd  series,  t.  6,  and  is  a  plant  well  worth  good 
culture.  It  is  of  the  slender  habit  characteristic 
of  this  section  of  the  genus,  each  young  growth 
bearing  a  single  leaf  on  what  looks  more  like  a  long 
petiole  rather  than  a  pseudo-bulb  ;  it  produces 
a  short  semi-pendulous  spike  of  from  two  to  six 
or  more  purple  blossoms.  Like  L.  harpophylla,  it 
ccmes  to  us  from  Brazil.  L.  cinnabarina  is  from 
Rio  Janeiro,  and,  like  the  last-named  species,  it 
blooms  during  the  late  spring  months.  There  are 
two  or  three  forms  differing  merely  in  the  hue  and 
intensity  of  the  cinnamon-red  or  orange-red  colour 
of  the  sepals  and  petals.  This  plant  used  to  be  a 
great  favourite  with  amateurs  on  account  of  its 
distinct  colour,  but,  as  previously  indicated,  the 
advent  of  the  species  now  figured  has  to  a  great 
extent  supplanted  it  in  the  estimation  of  modern 
cultivators.  It  has  been  figured  several  times,  as 
in  Lindley's  "  Sertum  OrchiAacem,"  t.2S;  Botani- 
cal Magazine,  t.  4302  ;  and  in  Paxton's  Magazine 
of  Botany,  vol.  vii.,  t.  193.  The  number  of  times 
a  plant  has  been  figured  is  often  a  kind  of  index 
either  as  to  its  being  very  variable,  or  it  may  prove 
that  the  plant  is  a  beautiful  one,  and  popular 
with  growers.  Taking  two  well-known  old  species 
of  Cattlcyas  as  an  example  of  this  fact,  we  find 
Cattleya  crispa  has  five  portraits  distributed 
through  as  many  works  on  Orchids,  while  Cattleya 
labiata  is  represented  by  ten  or  twelve.  We  have 
at  least  one  hybrid  Ljelia  of  this  section  raised  in 
the  Chelsea  Nursery  by  Mr.  Seden,  and  named  L. 
Chelsoni.  It  was  figured  in  the  Florist  some  years 
ago,  and  has  orange-yellow  flowers,  which  are 
larger  and  much  paler  in  colour  than  are  those  of 
its  seed  parent,  L.  cinnabarina.  L.  Chelsoni,  or, 
as  it  is  now  called,  L.  flammea,  was  obtained  by 
fertilising  L.  cinnabarina  with  pollen  of  L. 
Pilcheri,  which  latter  plant  is  itself  an  hybrid 
raised  by  Mr.  Dominy  between  Cattleya 
(Lffilia)  crispa  and  C.  Perrini.  L.  harpophylla 
is  a  native  of  Brazil,  and  is  so  free  and  luxuriant 
in  growth  and  profuse  in  its  blossoming,  that  it 
has  become  quite  a  general  favourite.  Few 
other  Orchids  are,  indeed,  more  brilliant  in  a 
collection.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  was  one  of  the 
first  to  exhibit  a  well-grown  specimen  at  South 
Kensington  in  1876  or  1877,  when  it  was  much 
admired  as  contrasted  with  Cymbidium  ebur- 
neum, bearing  eighteen  flowers,  Calanthe  gigantea, 
Catasetum  Scurra,  and  other  rare  and  beautiful 
Orchids  never  seen  together  in  one  group  before 
or  since. 

*  Drawn  in  Sir  William  Marriott's  garden,  The  Down 
House,  Blandford,  in  April  last. 
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The  coloured  figure  is  sufiioiently  truthful  in 
form,  size,  and  colour  to  render  any  further  verbal 
description  quite  unnecessary.  The  plant  is  of 
easy  culture,  growing  freely  in  any  warm,  airy 
structure  if  placed  near  to  the  light.  The  speci- 
fic name  refers  to  the  leaves,  which  have  been  by 
some  supposed  to  be  sickle-shaped.  A  compost  of 
fibrous  peat.  Sphagnum,  and  nodules  of  charcoal 
suits  its  roots,  but  it  is  essential  that  the  pot  or 
pan  be  well  drained,  a  very  thin  layer  of  compost 
over  the  crocks  being  all  that  is  necessary.  It 
should  be  deluged  with  water  when  making  its 
growth  about  this  season.  F.  W.  B. 


SEASONABLE   WORK. 

FLOWEK  GARDEN. 

SEMPBEVlvnMS. — A  few  years  ago  there  was 
some  danger  of  this  class  of  plants  ousting  every 
ol  her  hardy  kind  that  was  being  used  as  edgings, 
&c.,  in  the  flower  garden;  as  the  stock  increased, 
so  did  the  horrible  "  cockleshell "  appearance  of 
our  gardens,  and  this  artificiality  soon  made  us  dis- 
like them,  and  by  this  means  the  danger  was 
averted— still,  in  reasonable  proportions  and  in 
appropriate  positions  several  of  the  kinds  are 
desirable.  All  the  hardy  sorts  are  in  every  way 
effective  on  rock  and  rootwork,  and  on  dry  banks 
and  old  walls,  but  the  kinds  to  which  we  wish  to 
allude  now  are  those  that  best  serve  for  edgings 
and  groundwork  to  flower  beds,  and  especially  to 
succulent  beds.  The  varieties  that  can  be  so 
used  are  arachnoideum,  calcareum  (californicum), 
globiferum,  and  montanum.  The  large  growing 
kinds,  such  as  arboreum  variegatum,  canariense, 
ciliatum  Haworthi,  retusum,  and  urbioum,  are  de- 
sirable sorts  for  dotting  about  in  dwarf  foliage 
beds  and  for  intermixing  with  allied  species  in 
succulent  arrangements.  We  have  several  such 
beds  here,  and  even  amidst  all  the  wealth  of 
flower  which  we  have  at  this  time  of  year  they 
stand  out  conspicuously  in  their  quaint,  yet 
chaste,  beauty,  and,  what  is  of  no  small  import- 
ance, wind  or  wet  weather  does  not  harm  them. 

Rock  garden  and  peeneht. — The  wet  sun- 
less weather  now  begins  to  tell  unfavourably  on 
plants  in  this  department,  and  daily  attention 
is  necessary,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  rarer 
kinds.  Cat  away  all  seedling  flowers  and  stems, 
and  keep  the  whole  free  from  weeds.  The  com- 
mon Spergula  is  very  troublesome,  and  this  being 
its  main  seeding  season,  every  effort  must  be  made 
to  clear  out  every  particle  of  it  from  both  rock- 
work  and  walks.  Eemove  rusty  fronds  from 
Ferns,  and  curtail  the  growth  of  the  ranker 
growers  to  prevent  them  from  encroaching  on  the 
weaker  and  more  choice  varieties.  If  the  weather 
should  become  dry,  a  syringing  overhead  at  sunset 
will  help  to  keep  the  plants  in  good  health  and 
free  from  spider. 

Mixed  boedees.  —  Herbaceous  plants  have 
seldom  been  gayer  than  this  season,  and  they 
have  certainly  well  repaid  all  the  attention 
that  has  been  bestowed  on  them,  which  has 
simply  been  a  general  look  over  weekly  to 
see  to  the  ties,  picking  off  bad  blossoms,  and 
keeping  the  borders  free  from  weeds,  and  strong 
growers  mulched.  At  the  present  time  Phloxes 
are  making  a  grand  show  ;  the  double  Geums, 
Campanulas,  Potentillas,  and  the  perennial  Sun- 
flower are  also  very  fine,  and  in  order  to  keep 
them  in  that  state  we  now  have  to  water  them 
twice  a  week.  Whenever  there  is  a  blank  place, 
seedling  Aquilegias,  Canterbury  Bells,  Brompton 
Stocks,  and  other  perennials  will  be  planted  in  it 
the  first  showery  day,  and  meanwhile  the  places 
will  be  prepared  by  digging  them  with  a  hand- 
fork  and  manuring  them  with  guano  or  some  other 
fertiliser. 

Peopagation. — If  cuttings  can  be  had  without 
marring  the  appearance  of  the  beds,  Pelargo- 
niums ought  now  to  be  propagated  ;  the  handiest 
way  is  to  strike  them  in  the  open  border.  Any 
kind  of  light  soil  will  do  provided  the  cuttings 
are  well  firmed  in  it.     To  plant  the  cutt'ngs  in 


boxes  at  once  will  save  labour,  but  my  experience 
is  that  they  never  do  so  well  as  those  struck  in  the 
open  border  and  potted  up  about  the  middle  of 
September.  A  hotbed  should  be  made  up  for  the 
striking  of  Ageratums,  Petunias,  Lobelias,  Ver- 
benas, Mesembryanthemums,  Coleus,  Iresines,  and 
Alternantheras ;  only  suflicient  of  these  should  be 
propagated  to  ensure  a  good  supply  of  cuttings  in 
the  spring,  as  spring-struck  plants  grow  away  much 
more  freely  than  those  struck  in  autumn.  Violas, 
Pansies,  Pentstemons,  Antirrhinums,  and  all  other 
hardy  perennials  usually  propagated  from  cuttings 
may  be  put  in  now  ;  a  north  or  shady  border  upon 
sandy  soil  and  handlights  or  frames  are  all  that  is 
needed  to  ensure  a  successful  strike. 

Gbneeal  woek. — This  will  consist  in  water- 
ing shrubs,  trees,  and  Roses  moved  in  the  spring, 
and  the  renewing  of  the  mulching  over  their  roots ; 
also  in  picking  oS.  decayed  flowers  and  foliage 
from  the  flower  beds,  and  pegging,  pinching,  and 
tying  up  the  plants  according  to  the  needs  of 
each.  The  completion  of  shrub  cutting,  also  the 
picking  of  seed  vessels  off  choice  Rhododendrons 
and  Azaleas,  at  the  same  time  tearing  off  suckers 
or  shoots  that  spring  from  the  stock,  will  now  also 
need  attention  as  well  as  hoeing  shrubberies, 
clipping  verges,  and  weeding  walks  if  neatness 
is  to  be  maintained,  and  it  ought,  for  without  it  a 
garden  can  yield  no  real  pleasure. 


FLORAL  DECORATIONS. 

Those  who  may  have  grown  any  of  the  following 
kinds  of  ornamental  Grasses  should  secure  a  good 
quantity  for  future  use  whilst  they  are  in  perfec- 
tion. They  will  not  be  nearly  so  fine  if  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  plant  after  they  are  fully  de- 
veloped. A  heavy  downpour  of  rain  will  also 
spoil  their  beauty.  Of  the  Agrostis  we  grow  A. 
pulchella  and  nebulosa.  The  former  is  very 
pretty  and  useful  for  working  into  button-hole 
bouquets ;  the  latter  is  most  useful  for  floral 
decorations  in  general.  Briza  gracilis  and  maxima 
are  both  valuable  kinds,  the  latter  especially  so 
for  floral  decorations  of  a  somewhat  bold  cha- 
racter. Lagurus  ovatus  is  always  useful,  especially 
when  associated  with  Liliaceous  subjects.  It  is 
very  soon  spoiled  by  rain,  and  should  therefore  be 
secured  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity.  Hor- 
deum  jubatum  is  another  beautiful  Grass  that 
ought  to  be  grown  in  the  most  limited  collection. 
It  thrives  best  in  a  moist  situation,  quickly  feel- 
ing the  effects  of  drought.  Paspalum  elegans  is 
another  good  and  distinct  sort.  We  shall  secure 
our  winter  stock  of  all  these  in  a  few  days.  .4.fter 
this  is  done  each  kind  will  be  loosely  arranged  in 
glass  bottles,  such  as  have  been  used  for  pickles, 
&c.  We  then  place  them  in  a  spare  airy 
room  not  too  near  the  light ;  no  water  of 
course  is  given  them.  In  this  manner  we  find 
them  to  keep  their  colour  fairly  well.  Another 
very  useful  late  kind  of  Grass  is  Eragrostis  ele- 
gans ;  this  is  just  beginning  to  unfold  its  spikes, 
and  in  the  form  of  successive  crops  will  continue 
to  do  good  service  till  the  early  frosts  spoil  their 
colour.  All  of  these  and  several  other  distinct 
kinds  will  be  found  valuable  where  extensive 
decorations  are  carried  out  during  the  winter 
months.  Those  who  have  not  room  to  grow  these 
can  secure  many  pretty  sorts  from  the  fields, 
woods,  and  hedges,  all  of  which  will  help  to 
economise  the  use  of  Fern  in  winter,  when  there 
is  frequently  none  too  much  to  spare.  Of  annuals 
easily  raised  from  seed,  the  following  will  now  do 
good  service  in  the  shape  of  cut  flowers,  viz. : 
Campanula  Lorei  and  alba,  both  extremely 
pretty  when  arranged  with  some  spikes  of  the 
Agrostis  nebulosa  and  Sweet  Sultan  ;  the  yellow 
kind  can  be  used  in  association  with  these  also, 
likewise  the  various  colours  of  the  Cornflowers. 
Salvia  patens  is  valuable  for  its  colour ;  a  spike  or 
two  used  with  white  Sweet  Pea  will  give  a  pleasing 
effect.  For  the  want  of  anything  better  or  closer 
to  hand,  a  few  Carrot  leaves  that  are  assuming 
their  autumnal  tints  will  be  found  not  to  be  out 
of  place.  The  different  varieties  of  Phlox  Drum- 
mondi  are  also  extremely  pretty,  especially  in 
small  arrangements. 


PROPAGATING. 

No  time  mnst  now  be  lost  in  putting  in  cuttings 
of  all  kinds  of  stove  plants  required,  for  if 
longer  delayed  the  wood  becomes  too  hard  to  root 
readily.  AVe  refer  to  such  subjects  as  Crotons, 
Ixoras,  Dipladenias,  and  Francisceas.  Ixoras  we 
find  root  best  when  a  large  proportion  of  peat  is 
used  in  the  soil,  say  two  parts  peat  to  one  each  of 
loam  and  sand.  The  whole  must  be  sifted  fine 
and  pressed  down  firmly,  leaving  just  enough 
space  for  a  layer  of  sand  on  the  top.  Of  course 
as  good  drainage  is  necessary,  the  pots  will  need 
to  be  filled  within  2  inches  of  the  top  with  broken 
crocks.  Fern  spores  sown  in  spring  will  need 
attention  in  the  way  of  pricking  off,  the  aim  being 
to  get  them  as  large  as  possible  before  winter. 
Of  Oleanders  there  are  now  many  beautiful  va- 
rieties, the  whole  of  which  may  be  readily  struck 
from  cuttings  during  the  summer  months.  The 
two  principal  points  to  be  observed  are  first,  not 
allowing  the  cuttings  to  become  too  hard  before 
taking  them  ofl^,  and  secondly,  giving  them  plenty 
of  water  at  all  times  ;  indeed  they  will  emit  roots 
freely  in  water  alone,  or,  better  still,  in  water- 
tight pans  of  wet  sand,  but  in  either  of  these 
cases  care  is  necessary  in  potting  them  off,  as  the 
roots  are  so  brittle  that  they  are  easily  broken. 
Such  being  the  case,  the  better  way  is  to  putthem 
in  pots  of  sandy  soil,  and  keep  them  close  and 
moist  till  rooted.  Another  common  subject,  but 
one  that  many  fail  to  strike  satisfactorily,  is  the 
Lemon-scented  Verbena  (Aloysia  citriodora) ;  the 
failures  in  this  case  generally  result  from  using 
wood  in  too  matured  a  condition.  The  best  way 
is  to  take  the  succulent  growths  in  the  spring  as 
soon  as  they  are  long  enough,  and  treat  them  just 
as  one  would  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  and  similar 
plants,  when,  with  the  exception  of  requiring  a 
little  additional  care  to  guard  against  damp,  they 
root  as  readily  as  the  others  just  mentioned. 
Later  in  the  summer,  if  cuttings  are  required,  the 
better  way  is  to  put  a  plant  in  a  close,  warm 
house,  when  it  will  at  once  start  afresh,  and  when 
of  suflicient  size  use  the  young  shoots  as  cuttings 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 


Bougainvillea  glabea.— All  the  weak  shoots 
at  this  time  should  be  cut  out  of  specimens  of 
this  plant  that  are  grown  in  pots  and  have  finished 
blooming,  for,  as  these  do  not  in  the  least  promote 
the  formation  of  fresh  flowering  wood,  it  is  not 
well  to  allow  any  overcrowding  of  weak  growths, 
as  they  are  merely  a  strain  on  the  energies  of  the 
plants  for  no  purpose,  for  this  Bougainvillea  will 
only  bloom  profusely  on  shoots  that  have  attained 
some  strength.  If  the  balls  are  very  full  of  roots 
it  will  be  found  good  practice  to  put  about  1  inch 
of  well-rotted  manure  on  the  surface,  as  the  addi- 
tion of  new  material  of  this  description  by  en- 
couraging the  formation  of  fresh  feeding  fibres  is 
a  great  assistance  to  the  plants.  Managed  as 
above  advised,  this  Bougainvillea  can  be  had  in 
bloom  again  about  the  end  of  September,  and 
there  will  still  be  time  enough  after  the  flowering 
is  over  to  get  it  sufficiently  hardened  off  before 
the  end  of  the  year. 

Tillandsia  Lindeni.  —  This  beautiful  blue- 
flowered  Bromeliad  is  most  effective  for  decora- 
tion, and  it  looks  best  in  the  form  of  single  crowns 
grown  in  little  pots,  in  which  size  it  can  be  dotted 
about  better  than  when  larger.  It  throws  out 
suckers  when  its  blooming  is  over,  and  when  these 
have  got  big  enough  they  ought  to  be  taken  off, 
removing  a  few  of  their  lower  leaves  and  putting 
them  singly  in  small  pots,  being  mindful  not  to 
over-water  them  till  they  have  rooted,  after  which 
they  will  need  more  root  space.  The  plants  will 
push  a  second  lot  of  suckers  after  the  first  have 
been  removed  ;  these  in  their  turn  when  they  have 
attained  a  proper  size  can  be  treated  like  those 
first  taken  off.  Sandy  peat  answers  well  for  it, 
draining  the  pots  well  and  giving  it  a  position 
where  it  will  get  a  fair  amount  of  light. 

Ipom^ba  Hoesfalli^. — From  this  time,  on 
during  the  autumn,  this  plant  should  have  every 
encouragement  to  make^growth,  for  the  quantity 
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of  flower  that  may  be  looked  for  will  be  regulated 
by  the  strength  and  number  of  the  shoots.  It  is 
not  a  long,  rampant  grower,  nor  likely  to  shade 
anything  under  it  over  much,  and  on  this  account 
■where  space  is  limited  it  may  with  advantage  be 
trained  over  a  path.  In  a  position  of  this  kind 
attention  to  training  can  easily  be  given. 

Aristolochias. — These  plants  likewise  are 
well  suited  for  occupying  a  place  over  a  path,  and 
nowhere  else  are  their  remarkable  flowers  seen 
to  better  advantage.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  put 
in  cuttings ;  any  of  the  largei'  species  will  bloom 
freely  next  year.  Young  examples  will  in  many 
cases  be  found  better  to  manage  than  old  plants, 
as  these  require  a  good  deal  of  cutting  back  to 
prevent  their  getting  beyond  bounds.  The  medium 
sized  side  shoots  that  generally  are  to  be  met  with 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  will  strike  readily 
if  taken  oil  with  a  heel,  put  in  sand  covered  with 
a  bell-glass,  and  kept  in  a  brisk  heat.  When  they 
have  rooted  they  will  need  moving  into  6-inch 
pots,  and  through  the  winter  ought  to  be  kept 
growing  gently. 

Gardenias.  —  Where  a  suflicient  stock  of 
these  are  grown,  and  they  are  managed  in  a  way 
to  flower  in  succession,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
having  a  supply  of  their  fragrant  blossoms  for 
many  months.  If  they  are  wanted  o\er  as  long  a 
season  as  possible,  in  addition  to  the  older  larger 
stock,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  each  spring  propagate 
some.  Young  plants  of  this  year's  striking  in- 
tended to  flower  in  winter  must  have  all  requisite 
attention ;  they  should  at  once  receive  a  shift  into 
the  pots  they  are  to  bloom  in  ;  by  doing  tliis  now 
they  will  have  time  to  establish  themselves  well 
before  the  short  days.  The  size  of  the  pots  ought 
to  be  regulated  by  the  strength  and  size  of  the 
plants  ;  from  8  in.  to  11  in.  or  12  in.  will  be  big 
enough. 

Gesnbras. — The  winter  blooming  G.  exoniensis 
must  not  be  neglected,  nor  let  to  be  overshaded  by 
other  plants,  or  it  will  get  drawn  up,  and  unless 
the  growth  is  stout  and  short  it  is  useless  to  expect 
a  satisfactory  amount  of  bloom.  The  Donckelaari 
and  Cooperi  section  will  flower  a  second  time  if 
encouraged  by  being  kept  in  a  good  light  position 
and  supplied  with  manure  water. 

ToxicoPHL.EA  Thunbergi.  — ■  Plants  the 
flowers  of  which  have  a  pleasing  odour  are  al- 
ways acceptable,  and,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
its  perfume,  this  Toxicophla;a  is  worthy  of  a  place ; 
but  in  addition  to  this  it  has  a  compact  habit,  and 
in  growth  is  not  unlike  a  Gardenia.  It  blooms 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  and  also  from  the 
points  of  the  shoots  ;  a  few  of  its  flowers,  which 
are  white  in  colour,  and  borne  freely  in  corymbs, 
are  suflicient  to  scent  a  house.  It  blooms  well  in 
a  small  state,  and  does  not  want  a  great  amount 
of  root  room. 

Ferns.— Such  kinds  as  Adiantum  ouneatum  and 
Pteris  serrulata,  which  are  so  serviceable  for 
using  in  a  cut  state,  are  best,  for  this  purpose 
when  grown  in  comparatively  small  pots.  If  they 
have  been  well  cared  for,  they  will  have  made 
good  growth,  and  should  now  be  put  where  the 
requisite  hardening  can  take  place  before  winter. 
On  this  being  properly  done  to  a  great  extent  de- 
pends the  use  they  will  be.  Let  them  have  a  posi- 
tion where  they  will  receive  suflicient  air  and 
plenty  of  light,  but  if  the  atmosphere  of  the  house 
they  have  been  grown  in  has  been  moist,  and  a 
good  deal  of  shade  employed,  do  not  let  them 
have  too  much  sun,  or  the  colour  of  the  fronds 
will  be  injured  ;  they  will  also  suffer  similarly  if 
they  go  short  of  water.  Tree  Ferns  will  by  this 
time  have  got  the  main  lot  of  fronds  that  they 
made  in  the  spring  matured,  and  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  take  advantage  of  this  and  give  a  good  clean- 
ing to  those  that  are  infested  with  scale.  It 
will  generally  be  confined  to  the  older  fronds  ;  the 
largest  insects  ought  to  be  removed  with  brush 
and  sponge,  laying  the  plants  down  on  their  sides 
afterwards,  where  this  can  be  done,  and  dipping 
the  affected  parts  in  a  solution  of  some  or  other 
of  the  various  insecticides.  Fowler's,  at  about  5 
ounces  to  the  gallon,  will  be  found  effectual  in 
destroying  most  of  the  young  insects,  and  by  this 
means  a  good  deal  of  labour  is  saved  compared 
with  the  slower  process  of  hand  cleaning. 


Berry-bearing  Solandms. — When  the  wea- 
ther is  dry  any  of  these  that  are  planted  out 
must  be  well  attended  to  with  water,  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  keep  in  a  healthy  condition.  It 
will  also  be  well  to  see  if  there  is  any  red  spider 
on  them,  for  though  they  are  not  so  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  it  when  planted  out  as  when  grown  in 
pots,  still  sometimes  it  will  make  its  appearance, 
and  soon  do  much  harm  to  the  leaves  if  not 
destroyed.  A  good  dressing  with  Gishurst  used 
at  the  rate  of  2  ounces  to  the  gallon  of  water  will 
generally  free  them  from  this  pest.  Plants  in 
pets  affected  by  the  insect  can  be  dipped  in  this 
mixture. 

Mignonette. — Plants  sown  early  to  bloom  in 
pots  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  cramped  at  the 
roots.  The  size  of  pots  necessary  will,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  be  regulated  by  the  strength  of  the 
plants  and  the  size  they  are  wanted  to  attain. 
Keep  them  tied  in  whatever  shape  is  required. 
They  look  much  the  best  when  the  form  chosen  is 
a  more  natural  one  than  the  pointed  stiff  style 
often  seen.  Plenty  of  air  and  abundance  of  light 
are  essential  to  prevent  their  becoming  drawn 
and  weak,  a  condition  that  cannot  be  remedied  if 
once  they  get  into  it.  To  keep  the  foliage  green 
they  must  never  be  allowed  to  want  for  water 


FRUIT. 

Peach  houses. — Where  it  is  the  practice  to 
start  the  early  houses  in  November,  the  period 
extending  over  August  and  September  is  perhaps 
the  best  for'exposing  the  trees  to  the  full  influence 
of  the  atmosphere,  as  the  buds  are  well  advanced 
and  summer  showers  have  a  most  beneficial  effect 
on  the  foliage  and  surface  roots.  Another  ad- 
vantage which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  is  the 
efficient  way  in  which  the  lights  can  be  thoroughly 
dried,  repaired,  and  painted  at  times  when  outside 
work  cannot  be  carried  on.  If  any  of  the  trees 
require  an  additional  supply  of  soil  or  partial  lift- 
ing, now  is  a  good  time  to  get  the  work  done,  as 
the  roots  will  at  once  commence  working  in  the 
new  compost,  and  the  trees  will  be  in  a  fit  state  for 
starting  at  the  usual  time,  and  capable  of  carrying 
a  full  c'rop  of  fruit  next  year.  Success^'nl  growers 
of  Peaches  know  that  a  strong  calcareous  soil  is 
indispensable,  and  where  this  cannot  be  obtained, 
light  loams  may  be  improved  by  the  addition  of 
marl  and  old  lime  rubble,  which  must  be  tho- 
roughly mixed  together  when  dry,  and  made  as 
firm  and  resisting  as  possible  by  good  solid  ram- 
ming when  the  borders  are  being  formed.  If 
midseason  houses  cannot  be  stripped,  all  the  ven- 
tilators must  be  left  open  ;  good  daily  syringing 
and  an  occasional  washing  with  the  garden  engine 
will  also  be  necessary,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
borders  fi'om  which  that  best  of  all  elements,  rain 
water,  is  excluded  must  be  well  mulched  and 
thoroughly  drenched  with  the  hose,  until  the 
flower  buds  are  made  up  and  ripe,  when  less  water 
will  be  needed,  but  on  no  account  must  Peaches 
at  any  time  become  what  is  termed  dry  at  the 
roots.  Where  late  houses  have  been  systemati- 
cally retarded  through  every  stage,  midseason 
kinds  will  be  approaching  ripeness,  while  late 
varieties,  under  liberal  ventilation,  will  carry  on 
the  supply  after  many  of  the  wall  trees  are  over. 
The  fruit  in  wall  cases  will  now  require  full  expo- 
sure to  the  influence  of  sun  and  light  by  being 
raised  up  on  small  pieces  of  lath  placed  on  the 
trellis.  As  the  Peaches  are  elevated,  apex  up- 
wards, to  insure  colour,  stop  all  strong  growths 
and  tie  them  down  to  the  trellis,  otherwise  they 
will  rob  the  fruit,  and  most  likely  upset  the 
balance  of  the  trees.  Keep  them  well  syringed 
until  the  fruit  begins  to  soften  for  ripening.  Give 
plenty  of  water  to  the  roots,  and  expose  or  shut 
up  so  as  to  avoid  having  a  glut  of  ripe  fruit  at 
any  one  time,  particularly  where  there  is  a  steady 
family  demand. 

Figs. — When  the  flush  of  the  second  crop  has 
been  taken  from  the  early  forced  trees  encourage 
them  to  go  gradually  to  a  state  of  rest  by  running 
down  all  the  lights,  or  by  stripping  the  roof  alto- 
gether ;  but  guard  against  starving  them  into  this 
condition  by  suddenly  withholding  water  from  the 


roots,  or  by  leaving  off  the  daily  bath  from  the 
syringe.  If  the  weather  continues  fine,  a  great 
number  of  Figs  of  most  dehcious  flavour  will 
ripen  after  the  house  is  thrown  open  ;  but  where 
a  good  dish  of  fruit  is  indispensable  in  making  up 
an  early  spring  dessert,  the  strongest  and  best  of 
trees  should  not  be  allowed  to  carry  more  than 
two  crops  in  one  season,  and  all  half-swelled 
fruits  should  be  rubbed  off  when  the  lights  are 
removed  from  the  house.  Let  the  second  crop  of 
fruit  in  the  second  house  be  well  thinned  to 
ensure  fair  size,  and  feed  copiously  with  good 
warm  liquid  and  guano  water  as  often  as  the  roots 
can  take  it.  Syringe  well  twice  a  day,  close  with 
sun  heat,  and  carry  on  incessant  war  with  the 
numerous  insects  which  so  often  become  trouble- 
some about  this  time.  The  worst  is  mealy  bug, 
then  follow  scale  and  red  spider,  which  may  be 
kept  in  check  by  good  syringing  and  occasional 
sponging,  and  bug  speedily  melts  away  under  a 
dressing  of  methylated  spirits  applied  with  dsmal 
brush  if  taken  in  hand  before  it  extends  from 
the  shoots  to  the  leaves  and  fruit.  Where  there 
is  a  constant  demand  for  good  Figs,  and  old- 
established  trees  occupy  snug  corners  in  the 
kitchen  or  fruit  garden,  such  kinds  as  Brown 
Turkey,  White  Marseilles,  and  all  the  Ischias  will 
soon  pay  for  the  cost  of  a  glass  covering,  which, 
under  judicious  management,  will  give  a  supply 
of  ripe  fruit  from  the  end  of  July  until  the  middle 
or  end  of  October,  and  that  in  good  seasons  with- 
out the  aid  of  fire  heat ;  but  a  heating  apparatus 
should  always  be  provided,  as  such  structures  are 
invaluable  storehouses  through  the  winter.  To 
keep  the  trees  in  moderate  growth  and  fruitful 
it  is  necessary  to  lift  occasionally  and  replant  in 
a  mixture  of  good  loam  and  lime  rubble,  resting 
on  ample  drainage  for  carjing  off  water,  of  which 
Fig  trees  under  glass  require  a  very  liberal  supply. 
Pruning  or  thinning  should  always  be  performed 
with  a  liberal  hand  before  the  trees  are  nailed  to 
the  wall  in  spring,  ample  room  being  provided 
for  laying  in  the  young  growths  without  crowding 
the  foliage  or  having  to  pinch  the  points,  an  opera- 
tion altogether  unsuited  to  the  management  of 
late  houses,  and  often  injudiciously  practised  in 
early  ones. 

Melons. — Devote  all  possible  attention  to  the 
last  batch  of  plants  recently  put  out,  and  en- 
courage them  to  make  a  strong  and  quick  growth 
of  vine  by  full  exposure  to  sun  and  light,  and  by 
closing  in  time  for  the  house  to  run  up  to  90°  with 
solar  heat  and  plenty  of  [moisture.  As  we  have  be- 
fore stated,  quick  free  kinds  in  12-inch  to  16-inch 
pots  should  be  selected  for  late  work,  and  the 
bottoms  of  the  pots  should  be  placed  within  the 
influence  of  the  bottom- heat  pipes  when  fire  heat 
through  the  last  stages  becomes  a  necessity.  Train 
each  plant  to  a  single  stem,  carefully  preserve 
every  old  leaf  from  the  base  upwards,  take  out  all 
laterals  that  start  between  the  bed  and  the  trellis 
as  soon  as  they  can  be  seen,  and  pinch  the  points 
out  of  the  leaders  when  they  have  covered  two- 
thirds  of  the  trellis.  Fertilise  every  female  flower 
as  it  opens,  select  the  most  evenly  balanced 
fruit  for  the  crop,  but  defer  stopping  until  the 
Melons  have  attained  the  size  of  Walnuts  ;  then 
pinch  at  the  first  joint,  and  gradually  remove  all 
useless  side  shoots,  laterals,  and  spray.  When  the 
time  arrives  for  earthing  up  the  plants  the  soil  in 
the  pots  as  well  as  the  top  dressing  should  be  in  a 
dry  state  and  fit  for  ramming  firmly  without  be- 
coming adhesive,  otherwise  it  will  cake  and  crack, 
and  water  will  pass  away  without  permeating  the 
whole  of  the  ball. 

Late  crops  in  pits  and  frames  will  require  a 
steady  bottom  heat  from  fermenting  material 
or  hot-water  pipes  until  the  fruit  is  ripe,  as  any- 
thing approaching  a  check  is  sure  to  destroy  the 
flavour  if  it  does  not  prove  fatal  to  the  plants.  Let 
every  fruit  be  raised  above  the  bed,  but  not  quite 
clear  of  the  foliage,  as  some  kind  of  Melons  are 
liable  to  turn  brown  when  early  airing  is  neglected 
on  bright  mornings.  Place  a  few  pieces  of  char- 
coal as  a  preventive  about  the  stems,  and  apply 
quicklime  and  sulphur  to  the  parts  affected  should 
canker  set  in.  This  troublesome  disease  may,  how- 
ever, easily  be  prevented  by  using  a  good,  sound, 
but  not  over  rich  loam,  by  the  careful  preservation 
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of  the  stem  leaves,  and  by  stimulating  at  the  pro- 
per time  with  tepid  liquid  or  guano  water  in  pre- 
ference to  top  dressing  with  solid  manure. 

Hardy  fruit.— As  a  rule,  Peaches  against 
south  and  west  walls  are  carrying  good  crops  of 
fruit,  and  the  trees  are  healthy.  Look  over  newly 
grafted  trees,  and  if  the  ligatures  require  entire 
removal,  secure  the  young  growths  from  the  scions 
by  tying  to  sticks  lashed  to  the  stocks.  Cut  out 
all  old  Raspberry  canes  and  secure  the  young 
growths  by  tying  loosely  to  the  stakes  or  trellis. 
Give  autumn  bearers  an  abundance  of  water  over 
the  mulching  and  support  the  young  shoots  well 
above  the  ground.  The  usual  advice  is  to  make 
new  Strawberry  beds  in  August,  but  when  runners 
in  small  pots  are  not  sufEering  the  planting  may, 
if  necessary,  be  delayed  for  a  short  time.  One  of 
the  main  points  in  the  preparation  of  Strawberry 
ground  is  deep  trenching.  Manure  is  of  course  a 
telling  factor,  and  new  virgin  loam  of  a  tenacious 
character  should  be  obtained  for  planting  in  if 
possible.  The  balls  should  be  wet  at  the  time 
they  are  turned  out,  and  a  continuance  of  dry 
weather  will  necessitate  mulching  and  constant 
watering.  Where  old  beds  have  been  infested  with 
mildew,  breaking  up  is  recommended  ;  but  if  they 
cannot  be  spared,  abundance  of  water,  frequent 
dressings  with  soot  and  quicklime  will  be  found  a 
good  remedy. 

ORCHIDS. 

East  India  house. — Our  patience  has  been 
very  much  tried  this  season  in  striving  to  overcome 
thrips,  which  have  been  more  difjicult  to  eradicate 
than  we  ever  remember  them  to  have  been,  but  as 
the  whole  garden  seems  to  be  alive  with  them 
outside  the  houses,  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
They  swarm  on  Phloxes,  Carnations,  Pinks,  and 
other  flowers,  and  we  cannot  hope  to  fight  them 
effectually  while  these  are  in  bloom.  We  are  afraid 
to  use  tobacco  smoke,  as  the  leaves  of  many 
Orchids  are  injured  by  it,  while  they  do  not 
suffer  by  being  dipped  in  soapy  water,  made  more 
destructive  by  the  addition  of  a  little  tobacco 
liquor.  We  find  Cattleya  Leopoldi  to  do  well  in 
this  house  ;  our  plant  has  made  two  very  strong 
growths,  and  is  now  flowering  freely.  This  is  a 
really  good  and  distinct  Cattleya,  of  easy  growth 
and  very  moderate  in  price.  It  will  produce  a 
score  of  flowers  on  one  spike.  Also  in  flower  at  this 
time  is  Cattleya  superba,  a  very  richly  coloured 
species,  which  flowers  freely  as  soon  as  the 
growths  are  formed.  It  must  be  placed  near  the 
glass  and  receive  as  much  light  as  possible.  We 
have  grown  a  plant  of  Dendrochilum  flliforme  in 
the  cool  end  of  this  house  for  the  last  four  or 
five  years,  and  it  has  made  very  good  growth, 
and  has  increased  rapidly  in  size.  It  does  not 
seem  to  be  liable  to  the  attacks  of  thrips,  but  red 
spider  is  its  desperate  enemy,  and  may  do  mis- 
chief before  it  is  perceived.  Its  graceful  spikes 
of  bloom  now  form  one  of  the  most  charming 
features  of  the  house.  We  give  it  plenty  of  water  at 
the  roots  while  it  is  making  its  growth,  and  even 
when  at  rest  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  become 
dry.  Such  plants  as  Dendrobium  Falconeri,  sus- 
pended near  the  roof  in  the  coolest  end  of  the 
house  must,  while  growth  is  progressing,  be 
freely  syringed  with  water  that  has  been  standing 
in  pots  or  small  tanks  where  it  is  rather  warmer 
than  the  temperature  of  the  house.  Some  of  the 
deciduous  species  of  Dendrobiums  have  been 
taken  out  of  this  house,  growth  being  completed  ; 
they  are  now  in  a  house  almost  as  cool  as  a  green- 
house. If  kept  moist  and  warm  after  their  growth 
is  made,  they  start  afresh  from  the  base,  and  do 
not  get  sufiicient  rest.  We  maintain  a  night  tem- 
perature of  about  70°,  rising  about  10°  in  the  day- 
time, or  to  85°  when  the  house  is  shut  up  in  the 
afternoon. 

Cattleya  house. — Many  species  and  varie- 
ties of  Orchids  are  now  making  their  growth  in 
this  compartment ;  such  being  the  case,  we  main- 
tain a  temperature  of  about  65°  at  night  with 
plenty  of  moisture.  Reference  was  made  (p.  76) 
to  watering  Cattleyas ;  nothing  more,  therefore, 
need  be  added  now  except  to  say  that  it  is  better 
not  to  water  any  of  the  plants  until  they  really : 


want  it.  A  large  proportion  of  the  roots  will 
grow  over  the  sides  of  the  pots,  and  make  exceed 
ingly  healthy  development  in  the  moist,  warm 
atmosphere.  To  many  growers  the  time  when 
Orchids  develop  their  sheaths  is  quite  as  interest- 
ing as  the  time  when  they  flower,  and  they  then 
require  even  more  attention.  If  any  plants  are 
not  in  good  condition,  owing  to  the  compost 
being  sour,  the  sooner  they  are  repotted  the 
better ;  but  if  all  right  at  the  roots,  and  it  may 
be  thought  they  ought  to  be  repotted,  we  would 
rather  defer  the  operation  until  January  or  Feb- 
ruary than  do  it  now.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  such  species  of  Odontoglossum  as  succeed 
best  in  this  temperature.  One  of  the  most  desir- 
able of  them  is  0.  hastilabium,  and  it  is  one  which 
seems  to  be  very  easy  to  grow.  The  treatment  is 
much  the  same  as  that  which  Cattleyas  receive, 
but  the  best  time  to  pot  this  species  is  when  the 
young  growth  starts  from  the  base  of  the  last- 
formed  pseudo-bulb,  and  it  will  often  do  this  even 
before  the  flowers  fade.  At  present  most  of  them 
are  making  their  growth ;  when  that  is  completed 
the  flower-spikes  will  appear,  and  at  that  time,  if 
care  be  not  taken,  they  are  very  liable  to  be  eaten 
by  slugs  or  small  snails.  0.  vexillarium  is  now 
making  strong  growth.  This  species  may  be  re- 
potted after  flowering,  or  in  winter.  No  advantage 
is  gained  by  potting  in  summer,  and  usually  there 
is  more  time  to  spare  in  winter  for  performing  the 
operation.  We  have  to  watch  the  plants  carefully, 
lest  they  be  injured  by  thrips.  0.  Phala^nopsis 
succeeds  best  in  this  house  placed  near  the  glass. 
This  species  also  likes  a  fair  supply  of  water,  and 
succeeds  well  if  kept  free  from  insect  pests.  So- 
bralia  macrantha  we  tried  in  a  warmer  house,  but 
we  find  it  does  best  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  Cat- 
tleya house  ;  it  is  now  starting  into  growth,  and 
wants  a  good  supply  of  water.  The  Sobralias  are 
often  potted  in  peat,  the  surface  being  made  level, 
as  is  usual  in  ordinary  potting.  We  find  they  do 
best  when  potted  much  the  same  as  Cattleyas ; 
the  growths  usually  start  under  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  pushed  downwards  at  first,  the  raised 
surface  allowing  them  to  come  to  the  light  sooner 
than  they  otherwise  would  do. 

Cool  house. — The  temperature  of  this  house 
both  by  day  and  night  has  been  considerably 
warmer  during  the  last  few  days  than  hitherto, 
and  it  is  at  such  times  that  the  anxiety  of  the  cul- 
tivator for  the  safety  of  his  cool  Orchids  is  greatest. 
The  plants  during  hot  weather,  and  indeed  for  the 
rest  of  the  season,  succeed  best  in  a  house  built 
against  a  north  wall.  A  fault  belonging  to  our 
house  is  that  it  cannot,  owing  to  its  position,  be 
kept  cool  enough,  being  placed  where  the  sun 
can  shine  upon  it  during  the  whole  day.  It  might 
be  thought  by  some  that  the  plants  at  least  would 
flower  more  freely  in  such  a  house  than  they 
would  in  a  lean-to  facing  the  north,  but  we  do 
not  find  them  to  do  so ;  in  fact,  if  Odontoglossums 
of  the  0.  crispum  type  can  be  induced  to  form 
large  bulbs,  it  is  certain  they  will  produce  spikes 
large  in  proportion,  and  they  seldom  fail  to  flower 
well  whatever  may  be  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  have  been  formed.  We  find  that  the 
daily  attention  which  the  plants  require  in  ex- 
posed span-roofed  houses  is  very  much  more 
than  they  need  in  lean-tos  facing  the  north. 
During  hot  weather  use  the  shading  freely,  but  it 
is  not  desirable  to  open  the  ventilators  to  that 
extent,  which  would  cause  a  rapid  circulation  of 
hot  air  amongst  the  plants.  It  is  better  rather  to 
keep  the  ventilators  close  during  the  day,  and  to 
open  them  in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  See  that  all 
Orchids  making  their  growths  are  kept  sufficiently 
moist,  and  a  moist  atmosphere  is  a  positive  neces- 
sity. Keep  down  the  temperature  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. 

Sweet  Peas  at   Ohiswick.— There  is  a 

large  batch  of  these  pretty  sweet-scented  summer 
flowers  on  trial  at  Chiswick  this  season,  and  when 
I  saw  them  the  other  day,  they  were  in  full 
beauty  and  very  attractive,  but,  with  one  excep- 
tion, I  could  not  say  that  any  of  them  were  better 
than  kinds  now  generally  cultivated.  The  excep- 
tion to  which  I  refer  was  Laxton's  Carmine.    It 


was  from  3  feet  to  4  feet  in  height,  and  profusely 
covered  with  blossoms  of  the  most  lovely  carmine 
colour  imaginable. — J.  MuiR. 


NOTES  FROM  READING. 

Gloxinias. — The  cultivation  of  these  used  to 
be  all  but  conflned  to  named  varieties,  but  so 
much  improvement  has  been  effected  in  them 
recently  that  seed  of  a  good  strain  may  now  be 
depended  on  to  give  varieties  equal  to  those  that 
at  one  time  would  have  been  considered  worth 
naming  and  propagating.  Messrs.  Sutton  have 
fcr  several  years  been  engaged  in  selecting  and 
crossing  the  best  forms  and  most  distinct  colours, 
until  the  strain,  as  represented  by  the  plants  when 
in  flower,  may  be  described  as  unexceptionable  in 
every  way.  Three  houses,  specially  constructed 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  these  plants,  are  de- 
voted to  their  cultivation,  here  they  get  plenty  of 
light,  so  necessary  to  keep  the  growth  from  being 
drawn,  a  condition  which  is  fatal  to  the  appear- 
ance of  Gloxinias.  The  stages  are  flat  and 
covered  with  moisture-holding  material  on  which 
the  pots  stand,  in  addition  to  this  there 
are  shallow  tanks  under  the  stages  kept 
filled  with  water  until  the  flowers  are  fertilised, 
after  which  the  water  and  damp  material 
are  dispensed  with,  and  the  pots  set  on  the 
bare  stages.  The  moist  atmosphere  to  which  the 
plants  are  thus  for  a  time  subjected  is  to  keep 
down  thrips  and  red  spider  without  the  necessity 
of  ever  syringing  overhead.  The  three  distinct 
forms  of  flower— erect,  horizontal,  and  drooping — 
are  each  kept  separate,  as  also  the  most  decided 
colours,  such  as  the  white  and  the  blue  self- 
coloured  varieties.  The  essentials  held  to  be  re- 
quisite are  a  short,  stout  drooping  habit  of  growth, 
so  that  the  leaves  cling  to  the  sides  of  the  pots, 
all  but  covering  them,  combined  with  large,  well- 
marked  flowers  possessing  plenty  of  substance,  so 
that  the  limb  of  the  flower  when  open  is  quite  flat, 
not  curled  back  as  the  petalite  segments  inva- 
riably do  when  thin  in  texture.  Purity  and 
depth  of  colour,  and  marking  well  defined,  are 
looked  on  as  of  equal  importance.  All  spotted 
varieties  are  discarded,  the  aim  being  to 
get  pure  white  tubes  with  the  colour — band 
or  blotch— on  the  base  of  the  segments  clearly 
defined,  with  the  outer  margins  white.  In  the 
self-coloured  kinds  pure  bright  distinct  colours 
are  sought,  and  amongst  these  some  of  the 
brightest  scarlets  have  been  obtained.  Nothing 
could  surpass  the  robust  character  of  the  plants 
with  the  depth  and  purity  of  the  markings  of  their 
large  flowers,  some  of  which  measured  4  inches 
across.  All  are  grown  in  3-inch  pots ;  the  seed 
was  sown  in  February. 

Tuberous  Begonias. — This  fashionable  sec- 
tion of  Begonias  is  largely  grown  in  this  establish- 
ment, all  the  plants  being  the  result  of  crossing 
and  careful  selection.  Amongst  the  quantities  in 
endless  shades  and  colours  of  the  large-growing 
forms,  alike  remarkable  for  the  size  of  their 
flowers,  close,  compact  habit,  and  freedom  with 
which  they  bloom,  there  are  several  of  the  flnest 
whites  I  have  ever  seen  ;  some  of  these  with  broad 
rounded  petals  are  as  pure  in  colour  and  almost  as 
large  as  an  ordinary  Christmas  Rose,  opening  their 
flowers  so  wide  that  they  look  not  unlike  that 
beautiful  winter  flower.  There  are  two  or  three 
houses  specially  devoted  to  a  distinct  race,  which 
obtained  by  using  Begonia  Pearcei  as  the 
seed  parent,  crossed  and  intercrossed  with  the 
best  marked  forms  of  the  larger  flowered  tuberous 
kinds.  In  this  way  have  been  obtained  some 
thousands  of  plants  of  a  beautiful  character.  They 
are  dwarf  in  habit  and  cling  close  to  the  pots  with 
the  flower-stems  rising  erect  above  the  foliage  ; 
the  flowers  are  in  all  shades,  from  deep  orange- 
yellow  suffused  with  crimson  to  pale  primrose  and 
white.  Their  distinct  character  and  the  masses  of 
bloom  which  these  Begonias  produce  cannot  fail 
to  make  them  favourites.  There  is  also  a  very 
distinct  break,  the  result  of  crossing  a  small  white 
flowered  fibrous  kind,  known  here  under  the  name 
of  albaflora,  with  the  tuberous  species  D-ivisi, 
the  latter  being  the  seed  parent.     The  seedlings 
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have  small  leaves,  deep  crimson  underneath, 
bronzy  green  above,  spotted  with  crimson  like 
some  of  the  liertolonias ;  the  flowers  have  the 
character  of  the  true  fibrous  rooted  kinds,  and 
are  produced  freel}'  in  bunches,  sanguine  red  in 
colour. 

Caekations. — Amongst  hosts  of  things  in  the 
trial  ground  out-of-doors  is  a  large  piece  occupied 
by  Carnations  that  show  well  what  can  be  had 
from  good  feed.  They  were  sown  twelve  months 
ago  last  February,  and  mere  than  SO  per  cent,  of 


BOOKS. 


A  ROYAL  WARKEN.* 

TiiEEB  are  books  whose  main  merit  lies  in  their 
suggestiveness,  and  this  is  one  of  them.  Fresh 
from  its  perusal,  a  lonying  for  fresh  air,  whether 
laden  with  the  ozone  of  the  sea  or  the  perfume 
of  tlie  woods,  comes  over  one,  and  the  conviction 
is  strong  that  a  flannel  shirt,  a  suit  of  dittos,  and 
a  pair  of  strong  boots  are  the  indispensable  habili- 


Oh    ^ti.    jWr^Ci. 


the  flowers  are  double.  Taking  into  account  their 
robust  growth  and  the  quantity  of  flowers  and 
buds  coming  on  (some  of  the  plants  having  from 
400  to  500  each),  they  are  preferable  for  ordinary 
gardenuse  to  the  show  kinds.  Amongst  them  are 
self-coloured  varieties  in  all  shades,  from  pure 
white,  light  to  dark  pink,  scarlet  and  crimson 
even  deeper  than  that  of  the  old  Clove,  with  whites 
and  yellows,  edged  and  striped  with  red  and  crim- 
son, many  of  them  little  behind  the  Clove  as 
regards  perfume.  With  a  good  bed  of  such 
seedling-s  one  might  cut  an  armful  and  come 
again  on  the  morrow  and  get  more.  Not  the 
least  part  of  their  merit  is  the  vigorous  growth 
which  these  seedlings  make. 

Op  seedling  Hollyhocks  many  are  in 
flower,  and  for  ordinary  purposes  they  are 
quite  as  effective  as  the  show  varieties.  Near 
these  is  a  large  plot  of  seedling  Petunias, 
single  and  double,  than  which  few  things  are 
more  effective,  especially  when  seen  as  here 
with  their  various  forms  and  colours  intermixed, 
scarcely  any  two  being  alike.  Phlox  Drummondi 
is  just  beginning  to  show  how  beautiful  it  is,  its 
colours  ranging  from  the  purest  white  to  the 
deepest  velvety  maroon. 

Tomatoes.  —Three  thousand  plants  consisting  of 
all  the  known  varieties  are  here  on  trial.  Kach 
plant  is  secured  to  a  couple  of  stout  sticks,  and 
the  shoots  and  laterals  are  stopped  close  in  as  soon 
as  a  good  head  of  flowers  is  visible,  treatment 
under  which  a  free  set  of  fruit  is  secured,  without 
this  stopping,  in  the  open  ground,  there  is  always 
a  disposition  in  the  plants  to  keep  on  growing  in- 
stead of  beai'ing.  The  different  varieties  here 
grown  vary  much  in  their  early  or  late  formation  of 
fruit  in  the  open  air,  some  being  weeks  in  advance 
of  others  under  similar  conditions.      T.  Baines. 


A  EEIEND  tells  me  that  Stephanotis  fioribunda 
has  done  very  well  with  him  out-of-doors  for  many 
years  past  without  the  slightest  protection,  and 
that  the  leaves  are  almost  entirely  hidden  in  sum- 
mer  by  the  masses  of  flowers.  Now  this  is  too 
absurd,  unless  I  add  that  my  friend's  address  is 
Madeira,  and  yet  it  is  but  a  shade  worse  than 
when  your  correspondents  write,  saying  that  some- 
thing or  other  stood  the  winter  or  produced  fruit, 
&c.,  without  telling  us  where.  I  presume  most  of 
these  good  people  live  far  south  (probably  the 
Scilly  Isles),  for  certainly  most  of  the  things 
named  would  be  impossible  on  a  cold  clay  soil. 
Would  you  suggest  their  adding  the  latitude  and 
longitude,  as  they  seem  to  object  to  naming  their 
locality  ?— A.  K.,  Fa^cott. 
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ments  of  the  hour,  and  a  ramble  the  as  imperative 
duty.  This  volume  has  a  charm,  too,  as  well  as  a 
merit.  This  it  flnds  in  its  subject — in  the  out-of- 
the-world  sort  of  corner  which  it  undertakes  to 
describe.  It  lodges  us  down  in  the  very  heart  of 
ancient  Wessex,the  most  primitive  tract  of  English 
soil.  Within  "the  Isle  of  Purbeck  "  we  get  back 
among  the  centuries,  and  the  glamour  of  the  old 
Saxon  days  falls  heavy  upon  us.  Within  this  area 
we  stand  face  to  face  with  the  nearest  remains  of 
that  civilisation  which  was  the  flrst  to  take  root 
in  England,  and  which  has  stamped  ^the  national 


there  in  the  wood,  his  grunting  flock  revealing 
his  whereabouts,  iron  collar  on  neck  and  wattle 
in  hand,  stands,  in  all  the  vividness  of  Scott's 
limning,  "Gurth,  the  born  thrall  of  Cedric  of 
Rotherwood  I  " 

A  book  that  arouses  reveries  like  these  must  be 
pleasant  reading,  and  the  scenes  that  inspiicd  it 
must  be  no  less  enjoyable.  Following  Mr.  Robin- 
son in  his  itinerary,  we  get  down  to  Wareham,  in 
Dorset,  by  train— a  short  run — and,  crossing  a 
notable  bridge,  we  are  at  once  in  the  Purbeck 
territory.  From  the  time  he  enters  it  the  Saxon 
era  obtrudes  itselfupon  the  visitor;as  Canning  said 
of  public  opinion, "  it  is  in  the  air."  Keeping  steadily 
with  our  guide,  we  stumble  upon  small  towns  and 
villages  that  bear  the  same  name,  and  that  to  all 
visible  or  possible  evidence  are  of  the  same  im- 
portance to-day  that  they  were  in  the  days  of 
Alfred  and  Edward  the  Confessor.  This,  as  a 
fact,  is  unique,  and  testifies  to  a  sort  of  vege- 
tative localism— a  stagnant,  and  at  the  same  time 
permanent  condition  of  sociology  that  certainly 
finds  no  parallel  any  where  else  in  England.  In  all 
other  places  old  names  disappear,  or  become  con- 
founded or  corrupted  in  new  ones  ;  communities 
vanish  with  the  very  sites  that  history  associates 
with  their  existence,  or  they  grow  from  insignifi- 
cance to  importance.  Not  so  "  the  Isle  of  Purbeck.'' 
Here  growth  has  no  evidence,  or  change  either. 
Time's  footmarks,  to  use  the  simile  of  Longfellow, 
leaves  no  impress  except  in  the  sands  of  the 
church}'ard,  and  the  weathering  of  the  gables — 
these  evidences  alone  showing  how  the  status  quo 
has  been  handed  over  intact,  to  successive  genera- 
tions, along  the  centuries.  Yet  Purbeck  has  a 
trade,  and  a  most  interesting  and  productive  one. 
Pervading  almost  its  entire  surface  is  a  plastic 
clay  of  great  excellence  which  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  china  and  earthenware.  A  con- 
siderable commerce, through  Wareham — the  nearest 
outlying  post  on  the  borders  of  Dorset  civilisation 
— is  carried  on  in  this  product,  wh'ch  is,  moreover, 
a  monopoly,  with  Staffordshire,  and  even  with  the 
CJontinent.     It  is  thus  described :  "  When  dry  the 


character  of  England  ever  since.  Away,  among 
these  silent,  remote,  isolated  Dorset  hamlets,  with 
their  Saxon  lineage  and  air  and  outline  strong 
upon  them,  we  can,  in  fancy,  revive  the  days  of 
the  Hundred,  of  the  Tithying,  and  of  the  Wit- 
tenagemote.  There,  beside  the  wcod  in  "The 
Creech,"  which  Mr.  Robinfon  so  pleasantlj'  de- 
scribes, in  fancy,  we  can  discern  the  long,  low, 
rambling  building— half  farmhouse,  half  forti- 
lace — the    residence    of    the   Thane,    while   over 


■  A  Foval  Warrni,  or  Fictvrffijvc  Fawhha  m  the  Jth 
of  Pjiibcck.  By  C.  E.  Eolivso-n.  M.A.,  Borrutcrat-Low. 
Etchiitgs  lit/  Alfred  Vaifson,  Londcn :  Ihc  Typographic 
Etchivg  Comx^ouy. 


clay  has  a  remarkably  glossy  appearance,  free 
from  any  perceptible  grit  or  impurity,  but  often 
slightly  tinted,  yellow  or  pink,  or  grey,  by  the 
presence  of  oxide  of  iron.  It  is  not  a  new  dis- 
covery by  any  means,  as  the  numerous  ancient 
workings  testify.  The  Romans  made  pottery  of 
it,  the  shards  of  which  are  still  to  be  found.  In 
later  times  it  came  into  vogue  for  tobacco  pipes, 
and  even  in  1760  the  annual  export  was  10,000 
tons.  Now,  it  is  more  like  five  times  that  amount, 
a  large  proportion  of  which  goes  to  Staffordshire." 
It  is  something  new  to  learn  that  the  best  staple 
of  the  pottery  districts  is  supplied  by  an  obscure 
corner  of  Dorset. 
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The  etchings  and  illustrations  are  numerous, 
and  include  everything,  from  a  ruin  on  the 
grandest  style,  such  as  Corfe  Castle,  down  to  a 
wayside  cabin  of  the  ugliest  and  commonest  type. 
Indeed,  they  are,  if  anything,  too  numerous,  and 
while  all  show  artistic  finish  and  appreciation,  a 
large  number  might,  without  any  great  detriment 
to  the  work,  be  omitted  The  first  that  arrests 
attention  is  Grange  House,  the  seat  of  a  local 
family  of  the  name  of  Bolton.  The  front  elevation 
shows  a  fair  specimen  of  an  Elizabethan  residence 
of  some  pretensions,  but  not  in  any  sense  remark- 
able. The  view  from  "  The  Creech,"  a  very  high 
hill,  over  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
must  be  very  fine  indeed  in  its  neighbourhood. 
"  To  far  sight,"  says  our  author,  "  on  that  clear  air, 
Salisbury  Plain  itself  is  not  quite  out  of  scope. 
Weymouth  and  Portland,  Worth  and  Wareham, 
Wimborne  and  Poole,  Bournemouth  and  Swanage, 
besides  a  hundred  villages,  all  lie  in  view  at  once. 
Then  the  spreading  miles  of  purple  heath,  of  green 
luxuriant  pastures  with  atmosphere  so  fresh  and 
keen  1  " — a  charming  prospect  truly,  reminding 
one  strongly  of  that  other  view  from  the  top  of 
the  VVrekin,  in  Shropshire,  which  brings  the  mar- 
vellous panorama  of  eight  counties  within  view. 
The  gateway  of  Corfe  Castle  gives  us  a  Norman 
arch  in  ruin,  with  all  the  usual  strongly  marked 
features  and  accessories  of  such  a  structure.  It 
is,  however,  for  the  domestic  architecture,  if  at  all, 
that  the  etchings  claim  notice,  and  among 
them  Tyneham  Manor  House  stands  prominently 
and  favourably.  The  house,  with  its  square- 
headed  windows,  pointed  dormers  and  porch,  bears 
that  stamp  of  "  home  "  upon  it  which  the  Eliza- 
bethan style  more  effectively  conveys  than  any 
other.  The  Manor  House  at  Barmeston  is  a  quaint 
one-storeyed  group  in  which  a  large  oriel  diamond- 
paned  window  is  the  feature.  Smedmore  House, 
as  seen  through  a  group  of  trees,  supplies  nothing 
to  arrest  attention,  except,  perhaps,  the  clearness 
with  which  the  lines  in  the  etching  of  a  very 
common-place  stone  house  are  made  to  come  out. 
And  so,  from  manor  houses  we  pass  in  succession 
through  a  crowd  of  market-places,  churches, 
bridges,  graveyards,  everything  structural  and 
topographical,  almost,  finding  for  our  author  and 
his  artist  some  interest.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  ordinary  traveller  will  be  fired  by 
a  similar  enthusiasm,  but  unquestionably  "  the 
Isle  of  Purbeck  "  has  its  attractions  for  the  archa:o- 
logist  without  his  discovering,  as  regards  its  whole 
surface  like  Mr.  Robinson- 
Tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything. 

Among  the  etchings,  a  Celtic  cross  in  Kimmeridge 
Churchyard  deserves  more  than  passing  attention 
— if  ancient.  In  this  case  it  would  open  up  new 
historic  and  archaeological  questions,  for,  out  of 
Cornwall,  if  now  even  there,  this  peculiar  speci- 
men of  antient  ecclesiastical  art  is  not  met  with  in 
England. 

The  book  is  well  printed  on  that  luxury  of 
luxuries— good  hand-made  English  paper,  with 
wide  margins.  Its  object  is  said  to  be  "  to  fix 
with  pen  and  pencil  sketches,  in  a  rambling  dis- 
cursive kind  of  way,  those  quaint  and  pictu- 
resque features  of  Purbeck  which  the  threatened 
railway  may  vulgarise  or  improve,  but  as  to  the 
existence  of  which  county  histories  are  silent  and 
guide  books  inadequate  and  misleading."  This 
unambitious  purpose  is  fairly  enough  realised,  but 
how  far  it  was  worth  the  doing,  the  rambles  and 
accompanying  etchings  themselves  must  de- 
clare. If  the  style  is  stiff  and  in  some 
parts  affected,  we  have  nice  bits  of  historic  lore 
interlarded  from  the  county  histories  and  other 
reference  books,  which  make  the  reading  smooth 
and  the  information  full.  Mr.  Robinson,  no 
doubt  in  keeping  with  his  task,  is  discursive — is 
fond  of  digression.  With  the  best  material  for 
itinerary  writing, it  may,however,  be  remarked  that 
it  is  hard  to  be  otherwise,  and  so  of  late  it  is  not  much 
affected  by  travellers.  Tothisday  Johnson's"  Jour- 
ney to  the  Hebrides  "and  Brydon's  "  Tour  in  Sicily  " 
are  left  undisputed  models  of  this  department  of 
literature,  just  as  Pepy's  "Diary" is  acknowledged 
to  be  at  OEce  the  model  and  the  monument  of  a 


lost  art— diary  keeping  having  gone  entirely  out 
of  fashion.  For  the  rest,  and  as  accounting  for 
an  unavoidable  baldness  of  treatment,  it  may  be  said 
that  "  the  Isle  of  Purbeck  "  presents  in  itself  such 
a  dead  level  of  sameness,  in  aspect  and  incident, 
that  no  purely  writing  opportunity  could  arise 
out  of  its  description.  Mr.  Robinson,  however, 
has  succeeded,  and  well  succeeded,  in  convincing 
us  that  this  remote  and  interesting  region  is  a 
specially  appropriate  field  for  a  holiday  ramble. 
It  furnishes  claims  on  many  sorts  of  men,  and 
these  the  most  opposite  in  calling  and  tempera- 
ment. It  would  be  strange  if  the  man  of  business 
could  not  find  something  in  its  magnificent  bed 
of  plastic  clay  to  fix  his  attention,  or  that  the 
student,  the  historian,  or  the  geologist  should 
lack  material  amid  the  rich  resources  that 
it  furnishes.  But  far  and  beyond  all  these 
has  Purbeck  enticements  for  him  whose  delight 
is  in  quaint  gables,  mouldiness,  and  moss — who 
can  people  ragged  ruins  and  hold  converse  with 
the  Archaic  in  some  of  its  oldest,  if  humblest, 
forms.  For  him,  indeed,  the  low- toned,  solemn  voice 
of  the  past,  laden  with  memories — 

Sounds  sweetest  here, 
And  draws  the  spirit  most  unto  itself  ! 


ATLAS  DER  ALPENFLORA.* 

This  atlas,  now  in  course  of  publication  by  the 
central  committee  of  the  Austrian  Alpine  Club  at 
Salzburg  (Dr.  Richter,  president),  is  certainly  the 
most  important  work  of  the  kind  that  has  yet  been 
published.     We  still  needed,  in  the  collection  of 
works  on  the  Alps,  and  especially  on  the  subject 
of  the  alpine  flora,  an  illustrated  publication  ren- 
dering the  alpine  plants  accurately,  and  offering 
to  us  these  gems  of  Nature  in  the  form  of  pictures 
with  their  botanical  characteristics  perfectly  de- 
fined.    We  have  already  some  works  on  the  alpine 
flora — books  excellent  from  a  scientific  descriptive 
point  of  view,  and  treating  of  the  mode  of  culture 
of  these  plants — which  have  been  publii-hed  by 
different  authors.     But  the  chromo-lithographed 
works  which  have  appeared  up  to  the  present  time 
have   never   fulfilled   the  object    now   proposed; 
they  seem  rather  to  belong  to  the  class  of  purely 
artistic  works  ;  for  instance,  the  superb  collection 
of   chromo-lithographs   by    Madame    E.    Vougay, 
"  Les  Fleurs  des  Alpes,"  highly  valued  by  amateurs 
of  drawing,  and  giving  proof  of  undoubted  talent, 
cannot  possibly  be  included  in  the  class  of  botani- 
cal works,  because  their  character  is  purely  artistic. 
But  in  the  Austrian  "  Atlas  "  we  find  a  publication 
which  united  the  two  conditions  essential  to  the 
success  of  an   atlas -absolute   exactness  in  the 
botanical  characteristics  of  the  species  (these  are 
generally  detached  and  perfectly  represented  at 
the  foot  of  the  plate),  and  also  a  refined  artistic 
taste  which,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  leaves  no- 
thing to  be  desired.     We  have  indeed  remarked 
some  trifling  details  which  are  not  natural,  but  in 
general  the  drawing  is  very  accurate.  The  shades 
of  green,  so  difficult  to  render  naturally  in  chromo- 
lithographs, and  so  rarely  successful  in  publica- 
tions of  this  kind,  appear  to  us  truthfully  rendered  ; 
in  general   the   colours   are   bright   and   true  to 
Nature,  especially  of  the   flowers    on   which  the 
authors  have  concentrated  their  attention.     The 
"  Atlas  "  is  composed  of  .500  coloured  plates,  of 
which  two-thirds  are  already  published.     These 
plates,  drawn  by  Mr.  Anton  Hartinger,  of  Vienna 
(in  the  form  of  a  small  octavo),  are  single  and 
detached,    so    that    they    may    be    classed    in 
families     and     groups    when   the   publication   is 
complete.     They  consist  of  purely  alpine  flowers, 
and  only  those  belonging  to  high  altitudes  are  to 
be  found  in  the  plates.     These  correspond  to  a 
volume  containing  the  text,  which  may  be  entitled 
"  Flora  of  the  Austrian  Alps,  with  Description  and 
Record  of  the  Same,"  by  Dr.  K.  Von  Dalla  Torre, 
of  Innsbruck.      This  flora  contains,  besides   the 
description  of  the  500  species  illustrated  in  the 
"  Atlas,"  an  account  of  all  the  alpine  plants  com- 
posing the  flora  of  the  Austrian  and  German  Alps, 
or,  one  may  say,  of  Switzerland.     It  is  a  conscien- 
tious work  admirably  done,  which  enhances  the 


value  of  the  publication.  The  work  recommends 
itself,  and  should  be  included  in  the  library  of 
every  lover  of  plants.  H.  Correvon. 

Curator  of  the  Botanic  Owrden,  Geneva. 


The  Hygeian  Home  Cook  Book,  by 

R.  T.  Trail,  M.D.  (F.  Pitman,  Paternoster  Row). 
—An  excellent  and  simple  little  book,  which  opens 
up  a  new  view  of  cookery  altogether,  and  tells 
people  how  to  dispense  with  the  grease,  spice, 
butter,salt,  and  other  such  condiments  which  are  the 
stock-in-trade  of  the  common  cook  almost  through- 
out the  world.  It  is  divided  into  little  chapters, 
which  treat  of  bread,  "mashes,"  pies,  puddings, 
sauces,  soups,  vegetables,  fruits,  whole  grain,  and 
seeds.  It  is  sold  at  a  very  low  price,  and  we  advise 
food  reformers  and  those  in  any  doubt  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  reducing  all  good  things  to  the  same 
dead  level  of  monotony,  and  neutralising  all 
natural  flavour  by  spice,  grease,  and  sugar,  to  have 
it  by  them  for  reference  and  encouragement. 


*The  correct  title  is  "Atlas  der  Alpenpfianze-n.' 


TRIP  TO  THE  SOUTHERN  ALPS. 
T]iis  expedition  started  from  Christchurch  with 
the  view  of  collecting  mountain  Lilies  and  other 
rare  alpine  plants,  Ferns,  and  seeds  for  transmis- 
sion to  England.  After  passing  on  its  way  the  little 
white  Gentiaps,  which  looked  like  Snowdrops  in 
full  bloom  amongst  the  tussocks.  Mount  Torlesse 
loomed  up  in  front,  the  highest  peak  standing  out 
clear  and  distinct,  with  lines  of  snow  glittering  in 
the  sun,  the  shingle  slips   looking  as  if  the  moun- 
tain had  been  gashed  by  the  knife  of  a  Titan.  The 
Fagus  bush  bearded  the  rugged  slopes  half-way  to 
the  summit,  which  is  now  set  down  at  about  7000 
feet.  A  little  mountain  stream  ripples  down  from  the 
mount.     On  its  banks  were  noticed  many  alpine 
plants,  the  seeds  having  been  carried  by  the  water. 
At  the  base  of  the  pass  Phormium  Colensoi,  the 
tihore  of  the  natives,  was  growing  in  large  patches  • 
but  it  is  a  shy  bloomer,  as  bo  flower-spikes  were 
to  be  seen.     Celmisias,  principally  spectabilis,  Se- 
necios,  Gaultherias,  Wahlenbergias,  and  a  stray 
clump   of   Snowgrass    began    to    appear    as    we 
ascended  the  pass.     Ben  More,  on  the  left  of  the 
pass,  stands,  as  if  defying  its  opposite  neighbour, 
Mount  Torlesse.     Over  the    pass   the  road  runs 
through  the  centre  of  a  basin  between  the  last- 
named  mountains,   and   the   ground  was  thickly 
studded  with  the  beautiful  Celmisia  Lyalli,   Dra- 
cnphyllums.  Forget-me-nots,  and  a  host  of  little 
alpines  which  we  could  not  stop  to  collect.     On 
the  banks  of  a  creek  were  met  with  fine  specimens 
of  Aciphylla  Colensoi,  whose  glaucous,  branching 
leaves  mark  it  as  distinct  from   the  crevailing 
form,  A.  Lyalli.    Nearly  a  pound  of  seed  was  ob- 
tained from  one  flower-stalk,  which  was  6  feet  high. 
On  the  shores  of  Lake  Pearson,  next  reached,  there 
were  large  patches  of  Pratia  macrodon  carpeting 
the  ground  with  its  purple  berries,  and  many  in- 
teresting aquatics  were  collected.    No  sooner  had 
we  stopped  to  camp  for  the  night  than  the  wekas 
seemed  to  spring  from  the  ground  in  all  directions 
to  see  what  the  row   was  about.     The  curiosity 
of  this    bird    leads    to    its   destruction,  and    as 
it  is  a  "  roag  in  grane,"  there  are  few  scruples 
about  bagging    it,   but  it  is    an  inglorious  prize 
to  the    true    sportsman,   as    it    hops    about    a 
few  yards  from  the  gun  like  a  domestic  fowl. 
Some  progress  with  garden  cultivation  has  been 
madeat  Bealey,  and  Potatoes  were  shown  which 
would  put  to  shame  those  grown  on  the  plains. 
The  road  continues  up  the  narrow  valley  of  the 
Bealey,  crossing  the  river  several  times  between 
ranges  of  considerable  height,  and  clothed  from 
base  to  summit  with  almost  impenetrable  Fagus 
forest,  every  tree  bearing  its  load  of  beard-like 
lichens  (Usnea  and  others).     Under  the  trees  are 
dense  patches  of  Mosses,  many  beautiful  species 
of  Hypnum,  Polytrichum,  and  Dicranum.    Travel- 
ling some  eight  miles  through  the  gorge,  we  ar- 
rived at  the  foot  of 

Arthur's  Pass,  where  we  intended  to  form  a 
permanent  camp  for  the  next  three  days.  It  was 
a  picturesque  spot.  The  waterfall  known  as  the 
Devil's  Punchbowl  faced  our  camp  on  the  north, 
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whilst  the  rcoky  peaks  of  Mount  Rolleston, 
covered  with  snow,  towered  up  on  the  south  and 
west.  The  pass  by  moonlight— such  a  scene  as 
Dore  or  Salvator  Eosa  loved  to  paint  — snow- 
covered  mountains  bathed  in  moonlight,  deep 
shadows,  which  the  eye  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
pierce,  in  the  throat  of  the  gorge,  whence  strange 
sounds  reached  the  ear,  whilst  fire -blackened 
trunks  of  Dracophyllums  stood, likespectres  guard- 
ing the  approach  to  the  dark  valley  beyond.  Every 
snow-clad  peak  was  sharply  outlined  against  the 
sky,  the  numerous  waterfalls  descending  the  shrub- 
by sides  like  silver  threads  on  a  dark  green  robe. 
The  Punchbowl  Fall  of  300  feet  threw  up  clouds  of 
spray,  which,  becoming  frozen  on  the  surround- 
ing trees,  formed  large  icicles  glittering  in  the  moon- 
light. Other  trees  draped  with  waving  masses  of 
hoary  Lichen  enhanced  the  weird  beauty  of  the  scene, 
Arthur's  Pass  has  been  truly  termed  the  botanic 
garden  of  Canterbury.  Owing  to  its  peculiar 
position  on  the  divided  range  of  the  island,  and  to 
its  low  elevation  (3050  feet)  the  floras  of  the  east 
and  west  sides  of  the  Alps  are  combined,  and 
thus  a  greater  variety  of  plants  is  to  be  found 
within  a  limited  area  than  in  any  other  locality. 
The  eastern  side  is  rich  in  herbaceous  and  alpine 
plants,  whilst  the  western  teems  with  Ferns  and 
the  luxuriance  of  a  sub-tropical  vegetation.  Botany 
is  the  science  to  sharpen  the  power  of  observation ; 
every  bank,  rock,  and  tree  bears  its  load  of  in- 
teresting objects,  and  the  man  who  could  travel 
from  Dan  to  Beersheba — from  Christchurch  to 
Hokitika — and  say  all  was  barren,  was  no  botanist. 
We  started  early  on  Monday  morning  for  the  Otira 
Gorge,  noting  the  positions  of  rare  plants  to  col- 
lect on  our  return,  and  many  rare  and  beautiful 
varieties  we  saw.  It  is  singular  that  our  native 
plants  should  be  so  little  prized  by  horticulturists 
generally,  but  this  probably  arises  from  the 
erroneous  impression  that  they  are  difficult  to 
grow  and  deficient  in  beauty.  Never  was  greater 
mistake.  We  have  perhaps  no  plant  so  gaudy  as 
the  Tulip,  but  for  beauty,  distinctive  types  of 
foliage,  and  elegance  of  flowers,  our  alpine  plants 
cannot  be  surpassed ;  that  colour  is  not  wanting 
is  testified  by  the  Rata  (Metrosideroslucida),  which 
during  several  months  clothes  the  whole  western 
side  of  Arthur's  Pass  with  a  mantle  of  brilliant 
scarlet.  The  whole  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  pass 
on  both  sides  is  covered  with  dense  mixed 
forest,  the  evergreen  Beeches  (Fagus  Solandri 
and  Fagus  ClifEortioides)  largely  predominating. 
On  many  of  the  old  trees  which  adorn  the  slopes 
of  Mount  Kolleston  we  found  several  species  of 
the  native  Mistletoe,  known  botanically  by  the 
name  of  Loranthus.  These  are  the  most  interest- 
ing of  parasites,  their  attractive  red  or  yellow 
flowers  being  succeeded  by  white  and  orange  ber- 
ries, which  form  the  food  of  many  parakeets  and 
mountain  kakas.  Sometimes  the  roots  of  the  para- 
sites may  be  traced  to  the  base  of  the  tree  trunk, 
and  when  the  tree  is  unable  to  supply  the  demand 
made  on  its  sap  it  withers  and  dies.  Examples  of 
double  parasitism — one  kind  of  Loranth  growing 
and  living  on  another— were  also  numerous.  En- 
tering the  dwarf  forest,  we  were  soon  engaged  in 
the  business  of  the  expedition.    One  of 

The  most  kbmabkable  plants  on  the  pass  is 
the  rare  Nei-Nei  (Dracophyllum  Traversi),  the 
largest  known  example  of  the  natural  order  of 
Epacrids.  It  is  a  small  tree,  sometimes  attaining 
the  height  of  30  feet,  and  1  foot  in  diameter.  It 
has  a  stout  brown  stem,  with  thin,  papery  bark ; 
the  leaves  are  like  those  of  a  Cabbage  tree,  but 
smaller,  and  grow  in  tufts  at  the  points  of  the 
branches.  The  general  appearance  of  the  tree 
is  like  a  huge  candelabrum,  the  flowers  being  in 
dense  short  panicles  in  the  centre  of  the  tuft  of 
leaves.  Although  there  were  hundreds  of  old  trees, 
it  was  only  after  several  hours'  close  searching  that 
apatch  of  young  plants  fit  for  removal  was  hit  upon. 
It  is  singular  that  such  a  fine  hardy  ornamental 
plant  should  still  be  confined  to  its  native  habitat. 
Thousands  of  gardeners  in  England  would  recog- 
nise its  quaint  beauty,  and  be  glad  to  have  it. 
Species  of  Ake-ake,  or  Olearia,  were  numerous,  two 
of  the  largest  trees  being  the  fine-foliaged  0  ilici- 
folia,  sometimes  called  the  New  Zealand  Holly, 
and  0.  nitida.     Olearia  lacunosa  is  a  most  peculiar 


and  beautiful  shrub,  with  dark  green  narrow 
leaves,  1  foot  long,  which  are  covered  with  reddish 
brown  hairs  on  the  under  side.  We  were  unsuc- 
cessful in  finding  young  plants  of  this  species,  and 
had  to  be  content  with  shoots  for  grafting.  Of 
the  small-leaved  section  of  the  family  0.  Haasti 
and  0.  nummularifolia  are  handsome  shrubs  which 
will  grow  anywhere.  The  Ivy  trees  (Panax)  are 
represented  by  three  sorts.  P.  Colensoi  is  a  most 
ornamental  tree,  with  leaves  like  five-fingered  Ivy, 
bearing  black  berries  in  large  clusters.  F.  simplex 
is  another  handsome  little  tree,  very  charming  in 
the  young  state.  P.  lineare  is  very  plentiful,  its 
dark  foliage  being  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
landscape.  One  of  the  commonest  shrubs  is  the 
fine-foliaged  Senecio  elajagnifolius,  which  has 
leaves  as  handsome  as  a  Rhododendron,  although 
it  belongs  to  the  same  family  as  the  English 
Groundsel.  A  dwarf  variety  is  named  S.  Bidwilli, 
after  a  celebrated  botanical  pioneer.  Both  these 
evergreen  shrubs  do  well  in  gardens.  The  large 
genus  Coprosma  has  numerous  representatives  here, 
from  the  little  C.  acerosa,  with  its  rich  blue 
berries,  to  the  notorious  C.  fcetidissima,  forming 
dense  thickets,  which  it  is  not  pleasant  to  pass 
through  on  account  of  the  disagreeable  odour 
given  off  by  the  plants. 

CoNirEiiS  are  to  be  found  here,  but  owing  to 
the  elevation  they  do  not  assume  the  dimensions 
of  large  trees.  The  Celery  Pine  (Phyllocladus 
alpinus)  is  a  singular  shrub,  or  rather  small  tree, 
which  has  its  branchlets  flattened  in  the  form  of 
leaves.  There  is  not  a  more  beautiful  conifer  in 
cultivation  than  the  kawaka  of  the  JIaoris  (Libo- 
cedrus  Bidwilli,  or  Bid»  ill's  Incense  Cedar).  It  is 
a  conical  tree,  with  bright  green  branchlets  like 
an  Arbor-vitaa,  arranged  horizontally  in  dense 
tiers,  and  bearing  small  round  cones.  Another 
beautiful  conifer  is  Dacrydium  Colensoi.  The 
sturdy,  bright  green  branches  of  this  little  tree 
render  it  particularly  attractive,  and  it  should  find 
a  prominent  place  in  every  collection.  Many 
trees  of  the  Mountain  Totara  (Podocarpus  nivalis) 
were  met  with.  The  red.  Yew-like  berries  of  this 
tree  were  found  acceptable  by  Green  and  his 
Swiss  guides  on  their  ascent  of  jlount  Cook.  Two 
more  examples  of  sub-alpine  conifers  were  seen — 
Dacrydium  Bidwilli  and  D.  laxifolium.  The  first 
is  the  smallest  known  representative  of  the  order. 
It  would  be  a  good  plant  for  carpet  bedding,  the 
exquisite  blue  tint  of  its  foliage  being  unique  in 
its  way.  The  other  sort  is  similar  in  form,  but  the 
colour  is  green,  and  the  habit  of  the  plant  is  not 
so  compact. 

Other  forms  or  vegetation  in  the  Otira 
Gorge  were  next  examined.  The  Kamai  (Wein- 
mannia  raoemosa)  was  abundant,  and  its  relation- 
ship to  the  Hydrangea  was  perceptible  at  a  glance. 
Shrubby  forms  of  tlie  great  New  Zealand  family  of 
Speedwells  were  common,  though  less  numerous 
than  in  many  other  parts  of  Canterbury.  Among 
those  collected  were  Veronica  Armstrongi,  V.  can- 
terburiensis,  V.  odora,  and  Y.  cupressoides.  Aris- 
totelia  Colensoi,  the  mountain  Wineberry,  and  A. 
fruticosa,  the  mountain  Currant,  are  handsome 
trees,  and  the  fruit  is  worth  a  trial  for  wine  or 
preserves.  Almost  all  the  New  Zealand  alpine 
shrubs  are  evergreen,  but  theRibbonwood,  Plagian- 
thus  Lyalli,  is  an  exception,  its  foliage  at  this  sea- 
son being  of  a  rich  golden  yellow,  contrasting  well 
with  the  dark  green  of  the  surrounding  Beeches. 
Another  deciduous  shrub  is  the  alpine  form  of 
our  native  Fuchsia,  which  had  assumed  its  golden 
brown  ;  and  autumn  tints  are  not  wanting  among 
Evergreens,  as  Gaultheria  rupestris  had  already 
turned  scarlet  under  the  influence  of  frost.  The 
handsome  white  and  rose-coloured  fruit  of  the  other 
Snowberry,  Gaultheria  antipoda,  was  also  conspi- 
cuous. The  common  Broad-leaf  of  the  lowlands  is 
here  represented  by  an  alpine  form,  remarkable 
for  the  vivid  green  of  its  foliage  and  the  compact 
hardness  of  its  timber.  Many  shrubs,  with  leaves 
like  needles,  were  prevalent ;  they  are  known  as 
native  Heaths,  and  belong  to  Dracophyllum,  the 
best  being  D.  longifolium.  Such  is  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  trees  and  shrubs  which  line  the  sides  of 
the  romantic  glen  formed  by  the  Otira  River  on 
the  western  side  of  the  pass. 


Alpine  herbaceous  plants,  the  gems  of  the 
colonial  flora,  were  now  the  objects  which  we  had 
in  view,  and  an  early  start  was  made  in  quest  of 
the  Mountain  Lily  (Ranunculus  Lyalli)  and  the 
Mountain  Marigold  (Senecio  Lyalli).  The  first  is 
a  grand  plant  of  the  Buttercup  family,  which  has 
become  famous  in  the  horticultural  world  as  a  fine 
thing,  though  rather  difificult  to  grow.  It  thrives 
here  among  stones  and  rocks  in  pockets  of  peaty 
soil  kept  constantly  moist  by  the  trickling  of 
snow  water  down  the  slopes.  The  difficulties  ex- 
perienced by  cultivators  have  no  doubt  arisen 
from  the  erroneous  impression  that  it  is  a  bog 
plant.  Such,  however,  is  very  far  from  being  the 
case  ;  the  finest  specimens  were  so  jammed  in  be- 
tween stones  that  we  had  some  trouble  in  extri- 
cating them.  The  old  bloom  stems  indicated  that 
they  had  been  2  feet  to  3  feet  high,  and  had  borne 
four  or  five  flowers  in  a  cluster.  The  immense 
leaves,  like  saucers,  are  very  peculiar.  Although 
most  of  the  plants  had  died  down  for  their  winter 
rest,  the  Mountain  Marigold  was  easier  to  obtain. 
It  is  a  noble,  semi-tuberous  representative  of  the 
Groundsel  family,  with  long  narrow  leaves  ar- 
ranged in  a  crown,  and  sending  up  large  panicles 
of  flowers  like  Marigolds,  varying  in  colour  from 
pale  yellow  to  deep  orange  or  pink,  and  some- 
times measuring  3  inches  across.  It  should  prove 
an  admirable  border  plant  in  rich  deep  soils,  and 
it  is  so  distinct  in  character  from  all  plants  in 
cultivation  that  it  will  be  eagerly  sought  after  in 
England.  There  is  a  small  variety,  called  scor- 
zoneroides,  which,  when  out  of  bloom,  might  be 
mistaken  for  the  common  Scorzonera  of  the  kit- 
chen garden.  Another  variety  of  Senecio,  but 
new  to  science,  was  discovered  growing  on  moist, 
shady  banks.  It  is  a  small  herb  with  dark  green 
oblong  leaves,  covered  with  white  bristles,  and 
producing  numerous  yellow  flowers  1  inch  across. 
The  New  Zealand  Edelweiss  (Gnaphalium  grandi- 
ceps),  as  its  German  name  implies,  is  truly  a  noble 
flower,  and  was  found  in  considerable  quantity, 
growing  in  loose,  shingly  debris  at  various  altitudes 
from  3  feet  to  7000  feet.  The  silvery  tint  of  the 
neat  foliage,  and  the  peculiar  felt-like  flowers, 
which  are  as  large  as  half-a-crown,  must  always 
win  it  admirers,  apart  from  its  quality  as  an  ever- 
lasting. To  the  Swiss  mountaineers  who  accom- 
panied Green  in  his  ascent  of  Mount  Cook,  this 
plant  was  like  a  glimpse  of  home  from  its  resem- 
blance to  their  native  Edelweiss  (Gnaphalium 
Leontopodium).  There  is  another  pretty  little 
plant  belonging  to  the  same  family — the  mountain 
Everlasting — which  bears  a  profusion  of  snow 
white  blossoms.  The  native  Hairbell  (Wahlen- 
bergia  saxicola)  covered  the  grassy  slopes  with  its 
graceful  bells,  varying  in  colour  from  white  to 
deep  blue,  and  in  size  from  a  quarter  to  an  inch 
in  diameter. 

Ne'w  Zealand's  great  herbaceous  genus, 
the  mountain  Aster  (Celmisia),  is  well  represented 
about  Arthur's  Pass,  ten  or  twelve  fine  species 
being  secured.  The  finest  of  them  is  the  so-called 
Cotton  plant,  Celmisia  coriacea,  with  leaves  1  foot 
to  2  feet  long  and  1  inch  to  8  inches  wide,  densely 
covered  with  a  pelicel  of  white  cotton,  which  some 
ingenious  colonist  once  tried  to  work  up  into  a 
fabric,  but  without  success.  The  plant  grows  in 
large  tufts,  and  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  both 
in  bloom  and  foliage  known  to  us.  The  twelve 
sorts  found  range  in  size  from  the  one  last  men- 
tianed  down  to  the  little  C.  bellidioides  with  its 
handsome  patches  of  bright  green  daisy-like  leaves 
covered  with  white  flowers.  Among  the  finest  of 
the  group  are  the  brown-leaved  C.  Monroi,  and 
the  fringe-leaved  C.  petiolata  with  dark  purple 
midribs.  The  hoary-leaved  C.  incana  forms  strik- 
ing masses  of  grey  foliage  a  few  inches  from  the 
groimd,  and  would  be  useful  as  an  edging  plant. 
These  Celmisias  are  a  fine  group  of  alpines,  but 
they  do  not  carry  well,  and  it  has  been  found 
ditEcult  to  introduce  them  to  England  alive. 
Seed  of  most  of  the  varieties  was  collected,  from 
which,  it  is  hoped,  plants  will  be  raised.  In  the 
little  bog  at  the  top  of  the  pass  we  found 

Two  kinds  of  Drosera,  or  Fly-catchers — D. 
arcturi  and  D.  spathulata ;  both  are  interesting 
plants,  and  have  their  leaves  clothed  with  the  pe- 
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culiar  irritable  hairs  common  to  this  family  which 
sparkling  with  dewdrops  are  singularly  beautiful. 
These  carnivorous  plants  are  supposed  to  dine  off 
the  flies  and  other  insects  which  become  entangled 
in  the  hairs ;  the  theory  is  ingenious,  but  the  fact 
is  doubtful.  The  Ourisias  are  another  family  of 
herbaceous  plants  of  which  New  S^ealand  has  many 
fine  species.  Three  sorts  were  collected,  the  best 
of  them,  0.  macrooarpa,  forming  extensive  tufts  of 
deep  green  polished  leaves  4  inches  to  6  inches 
long  and  3  inches  wide,  with  numerous  panicles  of 
snow-white  flowers  resembling  Lobelia  fulgens  in 
form.  0.  macrophylla  is  smaller  in  every  way, 
and  the  leaves  are  hairy.  Both  grow  in  moist 
peaty  soil.  The  other  variety,  0.  ca3spitosa,  is  a 
little  bright  green  creeping  plant  with  large  white 
flowers. 

The  native  Gentians  were  very  abundant,  Gen- 
tiana  saxosa  and  its  variety  corymbosa  with  their 
numerous  white  flowers  being  especially  attrac- 
tive. These  are  perennial,  but  the  kinds  ob- 
served are  biennial  only.  In  a  bog  the  Blad- 
der-wort (Utricularia  monanthus)  was  abundant, 
its  .  purplish  blossoms  looking  like  those  of 
a  miniature  Orchid.  Two  terrestrial  Orchids, 
Caladenia  bifolia  and  Cyrtostylis  oblonga,  were 
found  on  a  bank  of  stones  by  the  roadside. 
They  are  very  curious,  but  not  showy  plants.  The 
so-called  Bush  Flax  (Astelia)  was  here  represented 
by  the  grey-leaved  A.  nervosa,  growing  in  hand- 
some tufts  on  peaty  soil  Those  singular  plants 
forming  the  genus  Aciphylla,  which  have  been 
named  Wild  Spaniards,  are  not  without  beauty ; 
that  they  are  not  without  sharp  points  the  unwary 
traveller  finds  out  to  his  cost.  The  most  impor- 
tant result  botanically  was  the  discovery  of  a 
new  species  of  this  genus.  Like  White,  of  Sel- 
borne,  when  he  took  a  blatta  on  the  bishop's  car- 
riage, "  it  was  new  to  us."  The  leaves  are  3  feet 
to  4  feet  long,  rich,  deep,  polished  green,  the  flower- 
stems,  which  rise  to  a  height  of  8  feet,  resembling 
in  bulk  those  of  Lilium  giganteum.  It  is  certainly 
one  of  the  finest  plants  yet  discovered  in  the 
colony,  and  it  has  been  appropriately  named 
grandis.  A  pretty  plant  of  the  same  family  is  A. 
crenulata,  a  low-growing,  flaccid  sort  with  crim- 
son mid-ribs  to  the  leaves.  The  bright  green  A. 
Monroi  (named  after  its  discoverer,  Sir  David 
Monro)  was  very  abundant  on  rocky  mounds,  so 
closely  resembling  a  little  Palm,  that  it  gave  a  dis- 
tinctive feature  to  the  landscape.  The  Ligusticums, 
Haasti  and  piliferum,  were  plentiful ;  they  are 
worth  growing  for  their  foliage.  The  little  Ner- 
teras,  with  their  red  and  orange  berries,  grew  in 
patches  ;  depressa  is  a  favourite  in  England,  but 
csespitosa,  a  better  thing,  is  not  so  well  known.  If 
space  permitted,  many  other  plants  collected  could 
be  described  ;  the  Gotulas,  Violets  with  white  or 
purple-streaked  flowers,  the  little  mountain  Tutu, 
two  kinds  of  the  valuable  Forstera,  and  several 
fine  varieties  of  Eaoullia. 

Ferns  were  not  numerous  on  the  pass,  but 
several  sorts  were  found  which  are  rare  in  the 
lowlands.  The  prevailing  Fern  was  the  well-known 
Lomaria  alpina,  which  grows  everywhere.  Hy- 
menophyllum  villosum  was  also  abundant,  grow- 
ing in  large  masses  on  rocks  and  trees,  and  fre- 
quently frozen  hard.  That  curious  little  Fern  H. 
Armstrong!  was  found  in  a  cave  on  Mount  Rol- 
leston,  covering  the  rock  with  a  dense  mat  like  a 
carpet.  Only  one  patch  was  found,  although  a 
close  search  was  made  in  the  locality.  Polystichum 
vestitum  in  its  nonindusiate  form  was  plentiful. 
The  Grove  Fern  (Alsophila)  was  "found  in  the 
forest,  its  trunk  extending,  several  yards  under- 
ground. It  is  a  noble  Fern,  and  very  hardy.  Hy- 
polepis  millefolium  and  Histiopieris  incisa  were 
widely  distributed,  and  grew  to  a  large  size,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Lomaria  minor  and  Orni- 
thopteris  scaberula.  Two  varieties  of  Asplenium 
of  the  flaccidum  type  were  collected — one  of  them 
likely  to  prove  useful  as  a  pot  plant  from  its  com- 
pact habit  and  lively  green  colour.  In  Lake 
Pearson  we  obtained  the  Mountain  QuiUwort 
(Isoetes  alpinus)  and  the  Pillwort  (Pilularia  glo- 
bulifera),  the  common  Water  Pepper  of  England, 
which  has  been  erected  into  a  distinct  species 
here,  but  does  not  differ  from  the  British  plant. 

P.  G.  Adams. 


Fruit  Garden. 

SMALL-FLOWERED  PEACHES  OUTDOORS. 
Me.  E.  Hobday  refers  to  Peaches  bearing  small 
flowers,  and  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  they  have 
more  vigour  and  hardiness  than  the  large  blos- 
somed kinds,  while  another  writer  some  time  back 
averred  that  they  set  better ;  my  experience  is 
that  neither  statement  is  borne  out  by  trees  under 
cultivation,  for  what  sorts  can  be  more  hardy  or 
robust  than  Hardwick  Seedling,  Lord  Napier, 
Humboldt,  Rivers'  Orange,  and  Pitmaston  Necta- 
rines, or  Barrington,  Dr.  Hogg,  Lord  Palmerston, 
and  Noblesse  Peaches,  all  of  which  are  not  only 
good  growers,  but  free  setters  both  indoors  or  out  ? 
As  to  protection,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
heavy  thick  coverings  left  on  by  day  do  harm,  but 
no  one  who  uses  them  would  think  of  allowing 
them  to  remain  on  unless  for  a  day  or  so  in  very  ex- 
ceptional weather ;  and  as  the  only  object  in  having 
them  is  to  ward  off  frost,  the  more  elaborate  and 
thick  they  are,  the  better  they  answer  the  pur- 
pose. What  I  and  most  others  who  have  to  deal 
with  Peaches  and  Nectarines  on  walls  would  like, 
is  a  glass  coping  about  2  feet  wide,  from  the  front 
of  which  thick  canvas  or  other  screens  could  be 
hung,  behind  and  under  which  shelter  trees  would 
be  almost  as  well  favoured  as  in  a  house.  Mr. 
Hobday  goes  on  to  remark  that  we  want  a  hardy 
race  of  Peaches  with  small  flowers  that  will  bear 
a  low  temperature,  and  which  under  good  treat- 
ment, such  as  spreading  out  the  branches  and 
keeping  down  insects,  will  ripen  their  wood  and 
bear  strong  blossoms,  but  we  also  want  them  to 
set.  Well,  a  hardy  race  of  Peaches  that  would 
bear  a  low  temperature  might  be  acceptable,  but 
I  cannot  see  that  it  would  matter  much  whether 
they  had  large  flowers  or  small  ones.  It  would 
seem,  however,  from  Mr.  Hobday's  further  remarks 
that  Peaches  are  already  hardy  enough  for  our 
climate,  as  he  states  that  he  looks  upon  the  Peach 
as  hardier  than  the  Apricot,  and  that  if  the 
trees  were  kept  clean  and  the  wood  thin,  the  Peach 
would  not  often  fail  to  bear.  If  this  be  so,  few 
will  be  able  to  understand  why  a  hardier  race  is 
needed.  Keeping  them  clean  and  thin  we  all 
know  will  do  much  towards  that  desirable  end, 
but  so  long  as  Peaches  have  the  early  habit  of 
blooming  which  they  now  have  and  we  get  spring 
frosts,  so  long  will  they  need  protection  while  thej' 
are  in  flower,  and  just  so  long  will  the  crop  be  un- 
certain. This,  I  think,  will  be  the  conclusion  at 
which  most  will  arrive,  and  if  our  hardy  Apples 
and  Pears  bloomed  at  the  same  time  as  Apricots 
and  Peaches,  there  would  be  very  few  seasons  in 
which  we  should  get  any  fruit.  S.  D. 


DERIVATION  OF  THE  WORD  APRICOT. 

Theeb  is  no  notice  in  the  classical  writers  which 
would  seem  with  certainty  to  point  to  the  Apricot, 
which  we  may,  therefore,  assume  not  to  have  been 
introduced  into  the  west  until  the  time  of  the 
later  empire  The  Quince,  the  Fig,  and  the  Pome- 
granate are  all  mentioned,  but  not  the  Apricot. 
The  Apricot  was  probably  brought  into  Europe  by 
the  Latins  in  the  imperial  age,  but  afterwards 
chiefly  acclimatised  in  the  eastern  or  Byzantine 
half  of  the  empire.  The  reason  for  believing  this 
is  that  the  original  word  which  survives  in  modern 
English  as  Apricot  is  unquestionably  prEecoquum, 
or  the  fruit  that  becomes  early,  or,  as  it  were,  pre- 
maturely ripe.  This  post-classical  word,  like  many 
Latin  terms  which  penetrated  eastward,  was  after- 
wards expressed  in  Greek  characters — not  trans- 
lated into  Greek — in  the  corrupted  form  Prikokion. 
In  its  turn  Prikokion  appeared  at  least  as  early  as 
Shakespeare's  time  in  the  word  Apricock.  We  find 
the  word  at  least  twice  in  Shakespeare's  plays. 
Oneinstance  is  in  the  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream," 
where  the  words  occur,  "  Feed  him  with  Apricocks." 
Finally,  Apricock  has,  by  the  well-known  philolo- 
gical law  of  the  interchange  of  "  k  "  and  "  t,"  be- 
come the  Apricot  of  to-day.  By  way  of  comment 
on  the  foregoing,  though  adding  nothing  to  it  in 
the  way  of  elucidation,  Mr.  0.  H.  Howarth,  dating 
from  the  Salisbury  Club,  writes :  "  I  may  observe 
that  there  is  reason  to  think  the  form  Apricock  is 


not  yet  obsolete  in  parts  of  the  country.  Ten 
years  ago  I  could  have  shown  a  gardener  within 
50  miles  of  London  who,  in  the  early  ripening 
season,  would  observe,  '  Fine  weather  for  the 
Cocks,  sir  I "  by  which,  on  inquiry,  he  would  be 
found  to  signify  the  Apricocks.  This  authority, 
however,  was  not  a  classical  scholar,  and  on  further 
inquiry  ascribed  the  derivation  to  '  April-cocks ' — 
an  etymology  perhaps  more  phonetic  than  relevant." 


How  to  raisa  good  Peaches.— Mr.  J.  B. 

Goodrich,  originator  of  the  early  Goodrich  Peach, 
relates  how  he  was  led  to  adopt  his  method  of 
raising  seedlings  by  noting  the  gardener's  practice 
of  choosing  seeds  of  Parsnips,  Carrots,  Beets, 
Turnips,  &c.,  from  the  main  branches.  He  selected 
seventy-eight  Peaches  of  the  finest  from  the  tops 
of  central  limbs  of  healthj'  and  prolific  trees,  and 
all  of  the  seedlings  except  eight  bore  excellent 
and  valuable  fruit. 

Curl  leaf  disease.— Prof.  Comstock  states 
that  the  attacks  of  plant-Uce  cause  the  foliage  of 
Peach  trees  to  assume  an  appearance  similar  to 
"  curl  leaf,"  but  that  disease,  especially  prevalent 
in  California,  is  independent  of  the  presence  of 
any  insect,  and  nothing  is  yet  known  of  cause  or 
remedy.  Dr.  Sturtevant  says  it  seems  likely  to  do 
great  damage  this  year  at  the  State  Experiment 
Station  by  destroying  the  crop  of  fruit,  as  well  as 
weakening  the  trees  and  retarding  growth. 

Growing   Strawberries   in  pits  and 

frames. ^In  reference  to  this  subject,  "J.  C.  C." 
has  made  me  say  the  opposite  of  what  I  did  say 
by  omitting  the  words  at  p.  i,  "  It  is  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  plants  and  the  time  of  planting  them 
with  which  I  find  fault."  I  repeat  that  itis  too  late 
to  plant  out  Strawberries  in  pits  from  the  open 
ground  on  the  1st  of  March.  They  ought  to  be 
planted  where  they  are  to  fruit  as  soon  as  they  are 
established  in  the  pots  in  which  they  are  layered. 

1  also  object  to  the  trouble  of  filling  up  a  deep 
pit  "  with  any  refuse  that  comes  to  hand  that  is 
not  likely  to  sink." — J.  Douglas. 

Champion  Black  Currant.— Last  year 
this  new  variety  was  submitted  by  Messrs.  Carter 
to  the  fruit  committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  and  was  unhesitatingly  awarded  a  first- 
class  certificate  on  account  of  its  productiveness 
and  the  large  size  both  of  bunches  and  berries 
the  latter  being  as  large  as  outdoor  Grapes.  The 
other  day  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  bushes 
of  it  in  Mr.  Dunnett's  garden  at  Dedham,  where 
it  originated  some  years  ago  as  a  chance  seedling. 
These  bushes,  which  include  the  original  one,  are 
at  present  literally  loaded  with  fruit,  every 
branch  being  fairly  borne  down  by  its  weight, 
and  the  bunches  and  berries  are  even  finer  than 
those  shown  at  South  Kensington  last  year.  It 
will  no  doubt  in  time  supersede  the  ordinary 
Black  Currant  not  only  in  gardens,  but  also  for 
market  purposes. 

African  Melons. — We  have  growing  here 
what  is  thought  by  many  to  be  a  novelty  in  the 
way  of  a  Melon,  the  seeds  of  which  were  brought 
from  Cape  St.  Alpine  by  General  Sir  Drury  Lowe, 
and  sent  to  me  for  trial.  I  have  just  measured 
one  of  the  fruit  from  them  ;  it  is  49  inches  long, 
.35  inches  in  circumference,  beautifully  netted,  and 
very  heavy.  I  am  not  a  believer  in  large  Melons 
as  a  rule,  but  I  shall  have  ripe  at  the  same  time 
Dr.  Hogg  and  Colston  Bassett,  two  varieties  I 
have  grown  in  the  same  house  for  years,  and  will 
be  able  to  compare  the  three.  The  two  last  I 
think  are  a  little  crossed,  and  I  fancy  in  both  cases 
a  little  improved.  Indeed,  I  consider  them  as 
good  in  flavour  as  any  Melons  at  present  in  cul- 
tivation.    The  new  one  when  cut  weighed  34  lb. 

2  oz.,  and  its  flavour  is  excellent.  I  have  just  cut 
two  more  the  united  weights  of  which  are  40  lb. 
— F.  Rutland,  Goodwood. 

6023.-Grapes  shanking.  — I  believe  shanking  to 
be  caused  through  poorness  of  soil.  I  advise  your  cor- 
respondent before  he  starts  his  vinery  again  to  give  the 
border  a  good  watering  with  manure  water ;  then  put  a 
layer  of  good  farmyard  manure  on  the  surface  from  6  inches 
to  8  inches  thick— treatment  which  must  be  repeated  every 
year. — D.  M. 
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Hale's  Early  Peach. — It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  this  fine  Peach  is  only  second-rate  in  flavour, 
for  in  other  respects  it  has  every  good  quality  ; 
the  tree  grows  freelj',  and  is  an  abundant  and 
regular  bearer.  It  is  also  the  most  distinct  early 
Peach  we  have.  I  am  aware  that  some  find  no 
fault  with  it  in  respect  to  flavour,  but  I  speak  of 
it  as  we  find  it  here.  We  grow  it  on  the  back 
wall  of  an  unheated  house,  where  it  never  disap- 


mend  it.  It  comes  in  when  most  others  are  over, 
or  at  least  past  their  best.  It  is  also  a  first-rate 
bearer.  In  colour  it  is  a  most  beautiful  crimson, 
medium  as  regards  size,  and  acid  in  flavour,  which 
is  very  acceptable  during  the  hot  days  which  we 
generally  get  at  the  end  of  July.  There  may  be 
other  good  kinds,  but  I  have  found  none  to  answer 
the  general  requirements  of  a  private  establish- 
ment so  well  as  the  four  sorts  just  named.     To 
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points  us.  This  season  we  have  plenty  of  its  fruit 
7  inches  in  circumference,  highly  coloured,  and 
in  every  other  respect  except  flavour  all  that  can 
be  desired.  It  may  be  we  are  fastidious  in  our 
choice  of  early  Peaches,  for  we  have  discarded 
Early  Beatrice  and  several  others  for  the  same 
fault ;  but  as  Hale's  Early  is  quite  three  weeks 
earlier  in  ripening  than  Early  Grosse  Mignonne, 
it  extends  the  season  so  much  that  wc  would  not 
willingly  be  without  it.  In  some  favoured  situa- 
tions I  have  seen  this  variety  bearing  very  well  on 
open  walls.  In  point  of  har.iiness  I  consider  it  to 
be  superior  to  I'rincess  lieatrice  and  in  other 
respects  quite  its  equal.— J.  C.  C. 

5028.— Grapes  shanking.— Apply  i  lb.  of 
pulverised  saltpetre  (nitrate  of  potash)  to  each 
square  yard  of  the  Vine  border,  and  then  give  the 
border  a  good  watering  to  enable  the  salt  to  pene- 
trate to  the  roots  of  the  Vines.  This  season  a 
friend  came  to  me  in  great  distress  for  my  advice, 
stating  that  his  Grapes  had  commenced  to  shank 
badly  at  a  very  early  stage  of  their  growth.  I  re- 
commended the  treatment  just  described.  About  a 
fortnight  afterwards  he  informed  me  that  the 
dose  had  efEectually  cured  the  disease,  the  shank- 
ing had  stopped  immediately  after  the  applica- 
tion, and  the  growth  of  the  Vines  had  greatly 
improved.  The  shanking  was,  in  fact,  a  symptom 
of  starvation,  the  border  not  containing  sulBcient 
potash  to  support  the  crop.— Edmund  Tonks. 

The  best  Strawberries.— As  the  time  has 
now  arrived  for  making  new  plantations,  allow  me 
to  make  a  few  remarks  on  kinds  which  I  have 
found  to  answer  best  for  all  purposes.  Everyone, 
for  example,  should  grow  Garibaldi.  If  young 
plants  of  it  are  planted  every  three  or  four  years, 
it  is  a  first-rate  cropper.  Though  its  fruit  is  rather 
small  individually,  its  colour  is  excellent,  and  for 
preserving  no  other  kind  is,  perhaps,  so  good. 
President  is,  according  to  my  opinion,  the  best 
Strawberry  of  the  present  day,  and  no  garden, 
however  small,  should  be  without  it.  It  is  most 
prolific,  handsome,  and  good  flavoured,  and  for 
forcing  it  has  no  equal.  Although  not  quite  so 
early  as  some,  the  deficiency  is  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  heavy  crops  of  fine  fruit  which  it 
produces  in  April  and  May.  Sir  Charles  Napier  is 
another  that  should  find  a  place  in  every  garden. 
It  is  a  most  abundant  bearer,  and  the  brisk  acid 
flavour  which  its  fruits  possess  is  generally  liked 
by  everyone.     Elton  Pine  has  lateness  to  recom- 


those  who  would  like  to  give  a  few  more  kinds  a 
trial  I  would  recommend  ISir  Joseph  Paxton, 
British  Queen,  Dr.  Hogg,  James  Veitch,  and  Sir 
Harry.  These  I  have  found  to  be  very  good,  and 
where  size  of  fruit  rather  than  quantity  of  crop 
or  quality  is  desired,  any  of  these  will  give 
satisfaction.  British  Queen  is  no  doubt  the  finest 
flavoured  Strawberry  grown,  but  it  does  badly  in 
some  places,  and  therefore  not  trustworthy. — Old 
Garden  EK. 

Packing  fruit. — There  appears  to  be  at  pre- 
sent a  great  fuss  about  packing  fruit.     Perhaps  it 


rately  in  tissue  paper,  packed  tightly  in  a  shallow 
box,  with  dry,  short  Grass  from  the  lawn.  Each 
bunch  of  Grapes,  which  was  of  the  Frontignan  sec- 
tion, was  wrapped  up  in  tissue  paper  and  packed 
with  the  same  material.  Doubtless  these  were 
three  days  on  the  road,  but  nevertheless  they 
arrived  in  the  best  possible  condition.  In  those 
days  flavour  rather  than  size  was  the  object  sought 
for.  The  varieties  of  Grapes  grown  were  black 
and  white  Constantia,  Grizzly  Frontignan,  Black 
Hamburghs,  and  white  Muscats.  As  regards  fla- 
vour, I  may  add  tliat  Grapes  have  gone  back,  but 
Melons  have  certainly  improved  since  the  time  of 
the  Cantaloupes,  the  chief  merit  of  which  was  their 
size.— Richard  Gilbert,  Burghley,  Stamford. 

It  is  quite  true  tliat  Peaches  are  sent  to 

market  in  a  firm,  half-ripe  condition,  and  that  is 
the  state  in  which  salesmen  give  the  highest  price 
for  them.  If  anyone  sent  ripe  Peaches  to  Lon- 
don for  sale,  the  salesman's  invoice  would  most 
likely  be  marked  "  over  ripe,  and  sold  at  a  very 
low  figure ;  "  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  fruits  from 
the  same  tree,  firm  in  flesh,  'out  richly  coloured, 
were  sent,  the  highest  price  would  in  all  likelihood 
be  obtained  for  tliem.  Such,  at  least,  is  my  expe- 
rience. Moreover,  it  is  not  necessary  to  send  ripe 
fruit  to  market,  for  the  Peach  ripens  perfectly 
well  off  the  tree  ;  and  as  it  has  to  'oe  sold,  and  in 
many  cases  resold,  after  being  sent  to  market,  it 
follows  that  fruiterers  could  not  keep  other  shops 
supplied  if  the  fruits  were  ripe  enough  for  con- 
sumption when  received.  Many  of  the  finest 
Peaches  sent  to  London  from  the  provinces  are  re- 
packed and  sent  to  the  country  again.  It  is  simply 
a  question  of  what  fruit  fetches  the  highest  price 
— ripe  or  unripe — that  determines  the  stage  at 
which  they  should  be  sent,  and  in  the  case  of 
Peaches  I  adhere  to  the  statement  that  half-ripe 
Peaches  can  be  sent  in  perfect  condition,  but  not 
fully  ripe  ones  such  as  anyone  would  select  for 
their  own  eating.  No  one  questions  the  propriety 
of  salesmen  giving  better  returns  for  Rose-buds 
than  for  fully-blown  Roses,  yet  the  Rose-bud  is  in 
about  the  same  condition  for  packing  as  the  half- 
ripe  Peach  is,  the  one  travelling  with  ordinary 
care,  the  other  requiring  more  gentle  handling 
than  glass.  In  this  locality  fruiterers  in  order- 
ing Peaches  almost  invariably  state  that  they  do 
not  want  them  fully  ripe. — J.  Groom,  Goxport. 


Smedmore  (see  p,  121^. 


may  interest  your  readers  to  know  how  it  was 
packed  forty  years  ago.  I  well  remember  when  at 
Worksop  Manor  an  order  coming  from  Dunrobin 
Castle  by  the  then  proprietor  of  Worksop  Manor, 
the  Earl  of  Surrey,  to  the  then  gardener,  Mr.  John 
Wilson,  to  send  at  once  there  Grapes,  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  and  Pine-apples.  The  I'eaches  were 
selected  very  carefully,  sending  those  only  which 
were  scarcely  ripe.     Each  was  wrapped  up  sepa- 


Market  fruits. — Some  exception  has  been 
taken  to  the  remark  made  by  me  that  good  fruit 
could  often  be  purchased  cheaper  than  it  could  be 
grown.  I  had  in  my  mind  our  own  experience  at 
Loxford  Hall,  where  loam  good  enough  to  grow 
Grapes  in  cost  us  25s.  a  yard,  delivered  at  our 
garden  gate.  We  had  also  to  contend  ulti- 
mate]}' with  an  impure  atmosphere,  which  two 
years  ago  destroyed  all  the  Muscat  blossoms,  and 
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lost  us  a  crop  for  that  season.  I  need  not  say  that 
under  such  conditions  it  was  cheaper  to  purchase 
Grapes  than  to  grow  them.  Again,  there  are  ama- 
teurs who  have  a  greenhouse  or  two,  and  they  grow 
flowers  well,  but  after  a  time  they  also  attempt 
the  growth  of  fruit  as  well,  in  order  to  place  the 
productions  of  their  own  gardens  on  their  tables. 
Vines  are  planted  in  the  greenhouse ;  but  both 
Grapes  and  plants  cannot  be  grown  of  first-rate 
quality  in  one  house.  I  therefore  maintain  that  it 
would  be  better  for  such  people  to  purchase  their 
Grapes  and  reserve  the  greenhouse  for  flowers.  In 
the  country,  where  loam  costs  little  or  nothing,where 
taxes  are  light  and  labour  cheap,  I  have  no  doubt 
it  is  cheaper  to  grow  fruit  than  it  is  to  purchase  it. 
"  Peregrine "  stated  that  "  the  worst  liinds  of 
Grapes  badly  ripened  "  were  those  with  which  our 
markets  were  supplied.  I  pointed  out  that  the 
principal  Grapes  at  present  in  the  market  were 
Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 
"  Peregrine  "  now  states  that  these  two  sorts  will 
rank  second  in  value  when  Gros  Colmar  comes  in. 
That  is  another  matter.  If  Muscats  and  Ham- 
burghs  can  be  purchased  at  the  same  time,  who 
are  the  losers  ?  Not  the  public  surely ;  if  they 
choose  to  pay  more  for  Gros  Colmar  than  they  do 
for  other  Grapes,  they  are  the  best  judges  of  what 
they  want.  Alicante  and  Lady  Downes  are  plen- 
tiful at  the  same  time  as  Gros  Colmar  ;  the  public 
can  therefore  choose  which  they  will  have.— Jas. 
Douglas. 

THE  PLUM  CROP. 

Of  late  years  Plums  have  become  quite  a  catch 
crop,  similar  to  Peaches  and  the  finest  varieties  of 
dessert  Pears  ;  and  even  when  we  do  get  a  good 
crop  of  them  the  heavy  rainfall  which  we  often 
have  when  they  are  ripening  causes  them  to  split, 
a  large  percentage  of  them  being  thus  rendered 
useless  for  dessert,  andthe  few  which  remain  whole 
are  deficient  in  flavour.  A  Plum  house,  then,  has 
become  quite  as  much  one  of  the  necessities  of  a 
garden  as  a  Peach  house,  for  Plums  are  much 
more  in  demand  for  dessert  than  they  were  a  few 
years  ago.  Large  quantities  of  them  are  grown 
in  orchard  houses  planted  out,  and  also  in  pots 
with  other  stone  fruits  until  set  and  the  fruit  be- 
gins to  swell,  when  they  are  turned  out-of-doors 
to  ripen  ;  but  Plums  thus  treated  are  not  equal 
to  those  grown  on  trees  or  trellises  near  the  glass 
On  an  ordinary  Peach-house  trellis  they  become 
highly  coloured  and  of  the  finest  flavour  possible. 
The  following  varieties  I  grow  most  of  in  the 
Plum  house,  each  of  which  is  carrying  heavy  crops, 
viz..  Greengage,  JefEerson's,  Coe's  Golden  Drop  and 
Purpleand  Transparent  Gage.  The  twolatter,  when 
left  to  shrivel  a  little  on  the  trees,  become  a  perfect 
sweetmeat  For  this  purpose  they  should  have 
small  muslin  bags  put  over  them.  Where  there  is 
room,  the  following  do  well  in  houses,  viz.,  Keine 
Claude  de  Bavay,  Victoria,  Prince  Engelbert, 
Kirke's,  Blue  Imperatrice,  Angelina  Burdett,  and 
Violette  de  Galopin.  Plum  trees  take  longer  to  get 
into  good  fruiting  condition  than  Peaches  or  Nec- 
tarines, but  they  well  repay  both  time  and  outlay. 
For  an  immediate  supply  some  fruiting  standards 
can  be  planted  as  supernumeraries  between  the 
permanent  trees,  also  some  pyramids  underneath 
the  trellises,  planted  out  or  grown  in  pots  until 
the  permanent  trees  get  up  to  shade  them,  and  by 
that  time  they  will  be  yielding  a  little  fruit. 
Injthe  Hill.  A.  Evans. 

Downing's  Mulberry.— The  Rev.  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  who  has  exceptionally  intelligent 
appreciation  of  the  good  things  of  garden  and 
field,  thinks  more  of  Downing's  Mulberry  than  of 
any  other  fruit,  and  now  the  Orantjc  County  Farmer 
draws  attention  anew  to  the  same  much-neglected, 
but "  delicious  dessert."  The  tree,  the  editor  says, 
will  flourish  in  almost  any  soil,  is  a  thrifty  grower, 
entirely  hardy,  handsome  enough  for  the  lawn, 
comes  early  into  bearing,  is  annually  productive 
and  for  a  long  lime  each  season,  and  "  the  berries 
are  large,  black  as  jet,  very  sweet,  and  delicious." 
So  I  read.  Can  anyone  tell  me  what  Downing's 
Mulberry  is  1  I  suppose  it  to  be  a  variety  of  the 
common  one. — J.  H. 


Lefort's  Mastic  for  graft  wounds.— 

The  composition  of  this  was  a  mystery  for  many 
years,  while  it  gained  extensive  use  and  large  ex- 
port, to  the  great  profit  of  the  makers.  It  is  as 
easily  spread  on  a  flat,  and  even  a  moist  surface, 
with  a  thin,  straight  "  paddle,"  as  jelly,  and  if 
thinned  by  adding  alcohol,  it  may  be  brushed  on 
graft  wounds  as  readily  as  paint  or  varnish.  The 
outer  film  of  it  quickly  dries  and  hardens  by  the 
evaporation  of  the  alcohol,  leaving  all  beneath 
unchanged  and  secure.  The  only  care  requisite  in 
its  application  around  grafts  is  that  of  securely 
covering  every  incised  part.  It  is  cheaply  made, 
as  follows  :  Melt  one  pound  of  good  light-coloured 
resin  slowly  ;  add  to  it  one  ounce  of  beef  tallow 
and  stir  well.  When  cooled  a  little,  stir  in  a 
tablespoonful  of  spirits  of  turpentine ;  then  pour 
in  with  one  hand  while  stirring  rapidly  with  the 
other  seven  ounces  of  95  percent,  alcohol.  If  this 
cools  it  too  rapidly  to  allow  of  thorough  mixing, 
warm  it  again,  stirring  constantly  until  the  mass 
has  the  consistency  of  honey.  Keep  it  in  a  tightly- 
covered,  wide-mouthed  can  or  bottle  to  retain  the 
alcohol  and  for  easy  access.  While  in  use  this  can 
be  suspended  to  the  waist. 


NOTES  AND  EEADINGS. 


Parcels  post. — As  a  late  correspondent  of 
The  Garden  states,  the  new  parcels  post  may 
prove  to  be  a  great  convenience  to  gardeners  of  all 
kinds.  To  gardeners  in  private  places  it  will  be  a 
boon  in  various  ways  so  far  as  the  transmission  of 
fruits  and  flowers  is  concerned.  But  the  query 
which  suggests  itself  is,  what  about  "  smashing  ?  " 
Will  "  parcels  "  be  treated  like  letters  and  postal 
packages  which  have  hitherto  been  hammered  by 
the  "  stampers  "  with  a  force  sufiicient  to  break  or 
destroy  anything  not  enclosed  in  wood  or  iron  ? 
The  railway  companies  will  carry  and  deliver  any- 
thing in  good  condition,  subject  to  their  bye-laws 
or  pay  value,  and  their  charges  barely  exceed 
those  of  the  parcels  post,  but  the  latter  declines 
the  same  responsibilities,  and  already  there  are 
complaints  of  smashing  and  rough  usage  of 
postal  parcels,  for  which  either  the  senders  or 
the  receivers  have  had  to  pay.  This  appears  to  be 
the  only  problem  to  be  solved. 

The  fruit  crops.— Why,  in  the  midst  of  good 
crops  of  other  things,  are  stone  fruits  a  failure 
this  season,  as  the  reports  say,  for  we  do  not  re- 
gard the  few  cases  of  good  outdoor  crops  of 
Peaches  as  an  exception?  Apricots,  Plums,  and 
Cherries  are  a  failure,  and  the  failure  cannot  be 
attributed  to  the  weather  in  spring,  for  it  is 
general  under  all  conditions.  Yet  the  trees  were 
well  ripened,  the  buds  were  plump  and  mature, 
and  there  never  was  a  better  prospect  of  crops  of 
these  fruits  before  they  began  to  drop  after  the 
setting  period  during  the  most  favourable  weather 
we  have  experienced  this  year.  The  Chronicle 
sagely  observes  that  the  failure  of  the  Cherries  and 
Plums,  &c.,  "  must  be  attributed  to  purely  cli- 
matic causes" — a  perfectly  safe  assertion,  if  not 
quite  intelligible  ;  but  the  question  is,  what  are 
the  climatic  causes  that  have  done  the  mischief  ? 
Was  it  last  year's  or  this  year's  weather  that 
caused  the  crop  to  fail  ?  and  what  was  it  that  was 
wanting  to  promote  the  stoning  of  the  fruit  ? 
There  are  people  who  think  that  the  weather  was 
too  favourable— too  warm  and  growing  when 
Cherries  were  in  bloom,  and  that  they  failed  to 
set  properly  for  similar  reasons  to  those  put  for- 
ward by  Lindley  for  abortive  Strawberry  blooms 
when  nursed  under  glass  too  carefully.  At  pre- 
sent, the  failure  of  the  stone  fruit  crop  is  inexplic- 
able, and  we  ought  to  confess  it. 
* 

Sweet  Williams. — These  are  now  gay,  and  a 
very  noticeable  difference  is  seen  to  exist  between 
the  double  and  single  forms.  In  the  latter  we 
have  the  perfect  flower  in  shape  and  colour  ;  in 
the  double  form  confusion — no  other  word  ex- 
presses the  difference.  The  shape  and  contrasts 
are  all  but  lost  in  the  last  ;  the  petals  are  con- 
fused and  distorted,  but  they  last  longer,  and ' 


are,  for  certain  purposes,  useful.  Some  of  the 
Sweet  Williams  are  extremely  vivid  in  colour,  and 
others  soft  and  pleasing.  Much  may  be  done  by 
selection. 

» 

Single  AND  double  Pinks.— How  is  it  that 
the  single  forms  of  these  bloom  earliest  ?  As  a 
rule,  the  doubles  just  succeed  the  single  kinds. 
Talking  of  double  Pinks,  I  daresay  florists  have 
long  since  noticed  that,  as  a  rule,  the  double  form 
produces  the  fewest  flowers.  Looking  on  a  batch 
of  single  Pinks  the  other  day,  I  could  not  help 
being  struck  with  their  profusion  of  flowers — 
making  up  by  abundance  what  they  lacked  in  size 
of  bloom  and  number  of  petals,  and  making  a 
wonderfully  pretty  display  on  the  border.  A 
cluster  of  such  flowers  makes  a  neat  and  perfect 
button- hole,  and  they  are  excellent  for  bouquets. 

IVT  EDGINGS. — About  this  season  those  who 
have  the  opportunity  should  contrast  these  with 
Box  edging,  and  notice  how  much  fresher,  greener, 
and  prettier  they  are.  Shorn  down  in  spring,  they 
are  soon  clothed  with  fresh  green  foliage  such  as 
Ivy  only  can  produce  when  so  treated,  and  at  this 
season,  when  the  fresh  growth  of  Box  edgings  is 
being  cut  ofi  with  the  shears  at  much  cost  and 
labour,  leaving  the  edging  brown  and  rusty- 
looking  for  the  next  six  or  eight  months,  the  Ivy 
is  just  at  its  best,  and  green,  luxuriant,  and  visible, 
which  an  edging  ought  to  be. 

Size  v.  flavour. — The  leading  note  in  last 
week's  Garden  on  large  v.  good  Strawberries 
drives  at  the  foundation  of  sensational  fruit  cul- 
ture, which  is  not  a  good  thing.  In  the  production 
of  both  fruit  and  flowers  fair  size  is  necessary,  and 
will  always  be  insisted  upon,  but  mere  hugeness 
is  no  advantage.  A  Strawberry  of  the  size  of  an 
average  Keen's  Seedling  should  please  anyone,  and 
excellent  flavour  and  good  colour  with  that  size  are 
all  one  wants.  As  a  rule,  large-fruited  varieties 
are  less  prolific  than  small  ones  ;  hence  size  is  no 
real  gain.  In  some  other  fruits  it  is,  however, 
different.  Probably  there  are  no  richer  or  more 
delicately  flavoured  Grapes  than  some  of  the  Chas- 
selas  and  Frontignans,  or  the  Duchess  of  Buc- 
cleuch,  but  the  smallness  of  their  berries  tells 
against  them,  and,  grow  them  as  well  as  one  may, 
one  never  can  get  the  same  weight  of  fruit  from 
them  as  from  many  other  varieties  only  a  little 
inferior  in  other  respects,  but  far  better  crop- 
pers. The  greatest  exaggerations  in  size  exist, 
however,  among  vegetables,  and,  although  the 
writer  of  The  Garden  note  asks  us  to  "  imagine 
anyone  growing  a  French  Bean  because  it  was 
large  " — as  if  the  idea  was  preposterous — it  is  a 
fact  that  the  largest  Kidney  Beans  will  mostly 
always  get  the  prize  at  a  show,  and  so  as  a  rule 
will  Broad  Beans  and  Peas  and  many  other 
things.  Cottagers  know,  for  example,  that  it  is 
hardly  any  use  entering  the  lists  in  the  Cabbage 
class  unless  it  be  with  the  old  Drumhead  variety, 
be  it  Cabbage  or  Savoy,  which  are  sown  the  pre- 
vious autumn  and  grown  all  the  following  summer, 
and  what  the  cottager  does  with  his  Cabbage  the 
gardener  does  with  other  subjects. 
* 

The  double  Deutzia  (D.  crenata  fl.-pl.).— 
Gardeners  are  beginning  to  realise  the  value  of  this 
shrub  for  forcing  purposes,  but  it  is  as  an  outdoor 
summer  flowering  bush  that  it  will  get  to  be  most 
valued  and  grown.  It  seems  to  grow  anywhere 
and  fast,  and  can  be  compared  to  no  other  subject 
we  know  for  profusion  of  flower  but  Paul's  Scarlet 
Thorn  when  it  does  well.  The  specimens  of  it  we 
have  seen  have  all  been  young,  but  large,  and  were 
literally  bowed  down  with  the  weight  of  bloom 
they  carried.  It  must  be  classed  among  the 
favourites  of  the  verj'  first  rank  of  ornamental 
shrubs,  and  should  be  extensively  planted.  Forced 
specimens  are  handsome,  but  they  afford  but  little 
idea  of  the  true  character  of  the  bush  grown  out ' 
of  doors  in  any  good  open  situation. 
* 

Florists  and  their  foibles. — May  I  just 
inform  the  Rev.  F.  Tymons  that  I  neither  charged 
him  with  the  "  terious  "  offence  he  complains  of 
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(p.  ()2),  nor  intended  to  convey  anything  of  the 
kind  by  what  I  said,  and  had  the  editor  detected 
the  same  meaning  in  my  words  that  Mr.  Tymons 
professes  to  do,  I  feel  sure  he  would  never  have 
passed  them  ?  I  do  not  complain  of  your  corre- 
spondent "  condensing "  my  statements  to  the 
infinitessimal  extent  he  did,  but  it  was  not  neces- 
sary for  him  to  alter  both  the  words  and  the 
meaning  for  that  purpose,  and  he  did  both.  It  was 
just  as  easy  to  quote  my  own  words  as  to  invent 
others,  and  I  presume  Mr.  Tymons  knows  well 
enough  that  the  first  is  the  right  and  usual  course 
in  controversial  matters.  It  is  certain  that  the 
alteration  he  made  in  my  words  made  his  question 
possible.  I  am  sorry  anything  I  have  said,  having 
a  reference  more  to  things  than  to  persons,  should 
have  caused  him  to  drop  the  playful  tone  of  banter 
of  his  opening  letter  for  one  so  acrimonious  as 
that  in  his  last.  Pehegeine. 


A  GARDEN  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE. 

On  a  fine  afternoon  last  April  it  was  my  happy 
lot  to  visit  Careggi.  "  It  lies,"  says  Herr  Von 
Eeumout  in  his  delightful  history  of  Lorenzo  dei 
Medici,  "  little  more  than  two  miles  to  the  north- 
west of  Florence,  on  the  last  southern  spur  of  the 
Uccellatojo,  of  which  the  '  Divina  Commedia ' 
asserts  that  it  surpasses  the  view  of  Rome  from 
Monte  Mario.  The  name  once  Campus  Regis  is 
in  harmony  with  the  fertility  and  beauty  of  the 
neighbourhood  ;  for  here  the  spectator  overlooking 
the  whole  valley  of  the  Arno,  from  the  gently 
sinking  slopes,  sees  villa  join  villa,  and  splendid 
gardens  in  a  thousand  flowery  colours  stretch 
before  him,  besides  vineyard  and  Olive  plantations. 
The  Medicean  villa  private  property  for  more  than 
a  century  preserves  the  form  given  to  it  about  the 
year  1450  (or  a  little  later)— an  immense  cube 
which  more  resembles  a  fortress  than  a  country 
house,  with  jutting  battlements,  and  a  quad- 
rangular inner  court.  In  the  present  day,  an 
intelligent  owner — no  Tuscan,  but  full  of  warm 
love  for  his  second  home — has  called  up  afresh  the 
remembrances  of  ancient  days,  and  again  sum- 
moned hither  the  arts  once  native  here.  We 
can  easily  transport  ourselves  to  the  times  of 
Cosimo  and  Lorenzo,  so  rich  in  intellectual 
creations,  and  feel  inspired  by  the  breath  of 
Platonic  Symposia  and  the  statesmanlike  con- 
sultations which  guided  Italy  at  a  memorable 
epoch."  Mr.  Sloane,  however,  died  about  ten 
years  ago,  and  Careggi  is  now  inhabited  by  his 
widow.  It  seems  to  be  little  altered  since  the 
days  of  the  Medici,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  accounts  left  us  of  that  distinguished 
family.  The  house  is  kept  in  admirable  order. 
Some  curious  old  carved  oak  furniture  still 
remains,  as  well  as  tapestry — these  seemed 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  mediaeval  dwelling.  The 
housekeeper  showed  us  the  room  in  which  Lo- 
renzo died  ;  the  bed  is  said  to  have  been  his. 
It  reminded  me  of  similar  pieces  of  antique 
furniture  at  Hardwick,  in  Nottinghamshire.  But 
it  is  of 

The  garden  that  I  would  chiefly  speak.  Enter- 
ing the  villa  by  the  large  gate,  you  pass  through  a 
paved  and  covered  court,  where  there  is  a  deep 
open  well.  A  grim  tradition  relates  that  the 
physician,  Pietro  Lione,  of  Spoleto,  the  most 
famous  of  that  day  in  Italy,  was  summoned  to  the 
bedside  of  Lorenzo  as  he  lay  ill  of  a  mortal  sick- 
ness. In  despair  at  the  failure  of  his  efforts  to 
give  relief.he  threw  himself  into  this  well.  Guic- 
ciardini  hints  that  he  was  thrown  in.  This  story 
is,  however,  incorrect  as  to  the  place  where  the 
suicide  or  murder  (which  ever  it  was)  was  com- 
mitted. The  unsuccessful  physician  did  not  perish 
at  Careggi.but  at  a  residence  belonging  to  Francesco 
Martelli,  at  San  Gervasio.  At  "the  back  of  the 
villa  is  a  large  greenhouse,  which  in  April  was  full 
of  flowering  shrubs,  small  Palms,  and  Draca!nas. 
There  was  nothing  of  particular  interest  in  the 
garden  (which,  however,  was  gay  with  Camellias, 
Eoses,  Carnations,  Mignonette,  and  Lilies  of  the 
Valley)  beyond  a  fine  collection  of  Pines  and 
Cedars.  These  grew  thickly  on  grassy  slopes, 
and  formed  a  delightful    shade   for  the   neatly- 


kept  walks.  Beyond  the  garden's  enclosure  Olive 
groves  and  ^'ineyards  stretch  out  far  across  the 
valley,  but  it  struck  me  that  there  was  little  to 
recall  the  vast  pleasure  ground  as  it  existed  in 
the  days  of  the  Medici.  Careggi  was  their 
favourite  abode,  though  they  possessed  a  villa  at 
Fiesole,  and  also  one  at  CafEagiulo.  Careggi  was 
purchased  by  Cosimo,  improved  by  his  son  Piero, 
and  finally  perfected  by  the  tasteful  hand  of 
Lorenzo.  From  its  walls  his  father  and  his 
grandfather  had  been  borne  to  their  proud  rest  in 
the  stately  church  they  had  fcanded.  And  when 
disease  overtook  Lorenzo  himself  in  the  prime  of 
his  manhood, 'he  in'like  manner  retired  to  Careggi 
to  die.  The  garden  of  his  time  has  been  eulogised 
over  and  over  again  by  the  poets  and  writers  who 
composed  his  learned  circle.  It  was,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  earliest  collections  of  plants  in  Europe 
which  deserves  the  name  of  a  botanical  garden. 
Sabbati  indeed  tells  us  that  a  celebrated  collec- 
tion of  plants  was  formed  in  Rome  during  the 
pontificate  of  Nicholas  V.  about  1450.  Dr.  Smith, 
the  eminent  botanist,  gives  the  priority  to  that  of 
Padua. 

LoBENZO's  GARDEN  may  therefore  have  been 
among  the  earliest  of  that  description  in  Italy.  "  It 
was  provided,"  says  Roscoe,  "  with  every  vegetable 
either  for  crnai:;tLt  or   use,  v.'inch  the  most  dili- 
gent research  could  supply."    Alessandro  Braccio, 
in  a  Latin  poem  addressed  to  Bernardo  Bembo 
(the  father  of  Cardinal  Pietro  Bembo),  still  pre- 
served in  the  Laurentian  library,  compares  it  with 
the  Hesperides    and  to  the  pensile  garden  of  the 
"  brave  Semiramis."      He  is,  of  course,  full    of 
classical  allusions,  the  fashion  of  the  day — 
Here  stands  the  Oak,  the  chosen  tree  of  Jove, 
And  here  the  Myrtle  sacred  to  young  love  ; 
Here  grows  the  Bay  with  ever  verdant  boughs 
Wherewith  the  poets  crown  their  learned  brows. 
!Mijierva's  glossy  Olives  here  aboimd, 
And  Plane  trees  cast  a  grateful  shade  around. 

He  then  goes  on  to  enumerate  the  Ilex,  the  Cork 
tree,  several  varieties  of  the  Oak,  the  solemn 
Cypress,  the  Pitch  Pine,  the  Larch,  the  Beech, 
Elms,  Willows,  the  gay  Broom,  the  weird  Elder, 
the  Juniper,  and  the  graceful  Pepper  tree — 
The  loveliest  plants  which  clothe  the  fragrant  field, 
And  all  the  spoils  which  wood  and  forests  yield. 
Strawberries,  Apples,  "  which  famed  Lucullus 
gave  to  Rome,"  the  crimson  Mulberry,  the 
Walnut,  Filberts,  Peaches  and  Quinces,  Cherries, 
Figs  from  Signa,  Pomegranates,  and  varieties  of 
Plums,  scarce  to  be  numbered.  Peas,  Millet, 
Beans,  and  Lentils  ;  several  kinds  of  Corn,  be- 
sides the  Cucumber,  the  Apple-shaped  Melon, 
Gourds,  the  Poppy,  Garlic,  Onions,  Leeks  and 
Radishes,  with  Cabbage.  All  sorts  of  herbs, 
Horehound,  wOd  Thyme,  rock  Parsley,  Beet, 
Chicory,  Mint  and  Rue.  The  vineyards  con- 
tained every  known  variety  of  Grapes  for  wine 
making  or  for  the  table.  The  poet  finishes  with 
a  lengthy  description  of  the  flowers  which  grew 
in  this  favoured  spot.  Roses,  Violets,  Ifyrtles, 
all  the  plants  which,  as  Bacon  says,  "  Do  best  per- 
fume the  air."     Such  was 

A  GARDEN  OF  THE  RENAISSANCE.     It  reminds 
us  of  what  Chaucer  wrote  nearly  a  hundred  years 
before,  as  he  describes  an  ideal  garden,  where, 
after  he  had  enumerated  every  known  tree,  which 
Peaches,  Ooines,  and  Apples  here, 
Medlers,  Plummes,  Peeres,  Chesteinis, 
Cherise,  of  many  one  faille  is 
Kotes,  aleis  and  bolas, 
With  many  liigh  Laurer  and  Pine, 
Was  renged  clene  all  that  gardine 
With  Cipres  and  with  Oliveris, 
he  goes  on  to  tell  that  in  this  "  garden  delec- 
table " 

There  sprange  the  Violet  all  new 
And  fresh  Pervinke  rich  of  hew 
And  flowers  yellow,  wliite,  and  rede 
Such  plenty  grew  there  never  in  mede. 

As  we  read  of  Careggi  we  are  carried  back  in 
thought  to  the  Florence  of  that  time,  situated  in 
a  part  of  the  earth  on  which  Nature  seems  to  have 
lavished  her  richest  gifts.  The  hills  stand  round 
about    her    as     they   did    about    Jerusalem  of  I 


old,  with  her  fertile  plain  traversed  by  a 
noble  river,  whose  course  lays  through  "  flowery 
meadows,  watered  by  brooks  descending  from 
sunny  hillsides."  The  grand  cathedral,  the 
Baptistry,  Santa  Croce,  Santa  Maria  Novella, 
Giotto's  Campanile,  that  poem  in  marble,  were 
there  in  those  Renaissance  days.  The  Laurentian 
Library  and  that  of  San  Marco  had  been  recently 
founded  by  the  munificence  of  the  Mediois.  The 
Arno  was  spanned  by  numerous  bridges,  of  which 
the  Ponte  Vecchio  remains  still  unchanged.  San 
Lorenzo  had  been  rebuilt.  From  the  pulpit  of  his 
monastery  Savonarola  was  thundering  his  anathe- 
mas on  the  luxury  of  the  gay  city,  and  foretelling 
"Judgment  to  come."  Michael  Angelo  was 
receiving  an  art  education  in  Lorenzo's  palace. 
The  revival  of  learning  had  reached  Florence  ;  pro- 
fessors had  been  summoned  from  Constantinople 
to  teash  Greek  in  the  restored  university.  The 
classical  reaction  had  set  in  ;  learned  men  emulated 
the  sages  of  old.  Plato  was  translated  into  Italian, 
and  Marsilio  Ficino,  Poliziano,  Pico  della  Miran- 
dola,  Landino,  and  many  others  with  Lorenzo  at 
their  head  formed  themselves  into  a  Platonic 
academy.  They  found  in  their  host  a  Maecenas. 
Many  of  their  meetings  were  held  at  Careggi. 
This  lovely  spot  is  indissolubly  connected  with 
their  memories.  Perhaps  I  cannot  better  conclude 
than  by  quoting  a  short  poem  on  this  subject 
by  Francesco  Camerlini  which  has  thus  been 
Englished — 
With    feeble  pen  and  faltering    tongue   I  fain  would 

tell 
Of  famed  Careggi,  where  the  charming  graces  dwell: 
Cosmo  the  Great,  the  father  of  his  country,  planned 
And  laid  out  this  his  vast  estate  with  liberal  hand. 
After  him,  Piero,  a  not  unworthy  son, 
Essayed  to  beautify  all  that  his  sire  had  done. 
To  thee,  Lorenzo — mightier  than  the  other  two. 
Thou  hast  completed  all — to  thee  the  praise  is  due  ; 
Thine  is  the  work,  and  thine  this  fair  domain. 
Where  Genius  finds  a  home,  and  all  the  Muses  reign. 
Kature    and  Art   have   here  their   loveliest   charms 

displayed, 
Philosophers  and  poets  seek  this  sylvan  shade. 
Where  fountains  rise  and  fall,  thick  groves  obscure  the 

day. 
Fit    spot  for    Fauns  and  Nymphs  to  fleet  the   hours 
away. 

Mark  Nespeild. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

AUTUMN-SOWN  CABBAGES. 

The  time  has  now  arrived  for  sowing  Cabbage 
seed  to  produce  plants,  which  will  be  put  out  in 
the  main  quarters  two  months  or  so  hence  to  grow 
on  throughout  the  winter,  and  supply  tender  and 
delicious  heads,  so  much  valued  in  April  and  May. 
With  plenty  of  Peas,  Kidney  Beans,  and  other 
choice  vegetables  in  season  just  now,  Cabbages, 
however  good,  do  not  find  much  favour,  but  there 
is  nothing  more  appreciated  in  early  spring,  and  it 
is  well  worth  anyone's  while  to  do  the  best  that 
can  be  done  to  secure  a  choice  and  abundant  supply 
at  that  season.  Now,  as  I  have  said,  is  the  time 
to  begin,  and  if  the  few  directions  about  to  be 
given  respecting  the  crop  are  carried  out,  the  ob- 
ject in  view  will  be  readily  attained.  In  some 
cases  seed  is  sown  too  early,  but  in  the  majority  of 
instances  the  reverse  of  this  happens,  as  it  is  not 
sown  until  the  very  end  of  August  or  early  in 
September,  and  then,  unless  the  autumn  is  an 
exceptionally  good  one,  and  the  winter  favourable, 
the  plants  are  too  late  to  head  in  the  early  days  of 
spring.  In  our  own  case  we  have  plants  now 
2  inches  high,  but  they  do  not  represent  all  our 
stock,  as  we  will  sow  again  at  once,  and  from  each 
of  th'sse  sowings  will  have  many  strong  plants  by 
the  end  of  September,  which  will  do  well  in  esta- 
blished quarters  before  winter  sets  in,  and  there  is 
no  danger  of  their  failing  to  do  right  in  spring.  Of 
the  many 

Varieties  tried  for  coming  in  at  the  time  of 
which  I  speak  Webb's  Emperor  is  one  of  the  best. 
It  is  hardy  in  constitution,  dwarf,  and  excellent  as 
regards  flavour.  In  choosing  a  spot  for  sowing 
the  seed  now  excessive  richness  is  not  wanted,  as 
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this  is  too  forcing  ;  a  moderately  rich  soil  is  best. 
Good  plants  may  be  raised  by  sowing  broadcast, 
but  equally  fine  ones  may  be  had  from  rows,  and 
this  is  how  we  prefer  raising  them.  The  seed  should 
be  sown  thinly  in  drills  2  inches  deep  and  1  foot 
apart.  When  the  soil  is  dry  at  the  time  of  sowing 
it  should  be  drawn  over  the  seed,  and  then  each 
drill  should  be  firmly  trodden  down  and  the 
surface  raked  level.  When  the  young  plants 
come  up  and  the  rows  can  be  seen  the  Dutch  hoe 
should  be  run  between  them  to  loosen  the  surface 
and  destroy  weeds.  Where  birds  are  troublesome 
it  may  be  necessary  to  put  a  net  over  the  rows 
until  the  plants  produce  the  first  rough  leaves,  and 
a  sharp  outlook  must  be  kept  at  all  times  for  slugs 
and  snails.  Some  of  the  plants  will  take  the  lead 
of  the  others,  and  it  is  the  most  forward  ones 
which  should  be  drawn  out  first  and  planted  for 
a  crop.  This  may  be  done  two  or  three  times 
during  the  autumn,  and  the  first  lot  should  be 
used  in  this  way  when  they  are  about  3  inches 
high,  as  removing  them  then  will  give  the  remain- 
ing plants  a  good  chance  of  becoming  large  and 
useful  for  suooessional  planting.  In  many  gardens 

Autumn  Cabbage  seed  is  sown  three  times, 
viz.,  once  about  the  end  of  July,  again  the  second 
week  in  August,  and  lastly  about  the  end  of 
August,  and  useful  plants  may  sometimes  be  had 
from  all  of  these  sowings,  but  very  often  the  first 
are  a  little  too  early,  and  the  last  are  apt  to  be  too 
late  ;  plants  from  the  middle  sowing  now  advised 
to  be  made  seldom  fail  to  be  right.  Some  may  say 
they  buy  their  autumn  Cabbage  plants,  and  do  not 
trouble  about  raising  them,  but  there  is  little 
trouble  connected  with  such  work,  and  home- 
grown plants  are  always  convenient ;  they  are 
never  deteriorated  through  being  long  out  of  the 
ground,  and  this  much  cannot  be  said  in  the  case 
of  market  plants.  An  ounce  of  Cabbage  seed  will 
produce  some  hundreds  of  plants,  which  will 
almost  keep  up  the  supply  in  a  reasonable  sized 
garden  all  the  year  round,  as  while  the  largest 
only  are  planted  out  in  autumn,  the  smallest  may  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  seed  rows,  and  after  the 
winter  is  over,  they  can  be  planted  out  to  succeed 
those  put  out  in  autumn.  J.  MuiB. 


WINTER  CUCUMBERS. 

As  the  question  of  sowing  Cucumbers  for  winter 
work  will  shortly  have  to  be  considered,  I  may 
venture  to  offer  the  following  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject. Given  a  small  house,  say  from  20  feet  to 
30  feet  long,  with  four  rows  of  4-inch  pipe  for 
winter  work,  and  a  ihree  or  four-light  frame 
or  pit,  Cucumbers  may  be  had  every  day  in  the 
year,  the  house  furnishing  them  from  the  latter 
end  of  September  until  the  end  of  April,  the 
frame  or  pit  doing  the  rest.  Practically,  there  is 
no  need  for  the  frame,  except  to  enable  one  to 
give  the  house  a  thorough  cleansing,  as  plants  in 
good  health  have  often  continued  in  bearing 
nine  months,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  this  time 
should  not  be  extended. 

With  a  little  careful  attention  plants  now  in 
bearing  in  a  structure  of  the  description  just 
named  may  be  safely  kept  in  their  present  quar- 
ters and  run  on  until  April  next,  by  which  time 
the  cuttings  struck  in  January,  and  planted  in  an 
ordinary  frame  the  following  mouth,  will  be  ready. 
The  old  plants  in  the  house  may  then  be  out  down, 
the  house  receive  a  thorough  cleansing,  and  planted 
again  in  July  with  well-established  cuttings. 
As  to  varieties,  we  find  nothing  better  than  Tender 
and  True.  It  has  given  us  on  the  average  three 
dozen  good  fruit  per  week  in  a  house  40  feet  long, 
commencing  from  the  20th  of  March  last,  and  the 
plants  are  now  so  clean  and  vigorous  that  we  shall 
not  attempt  to  remove  them,  but  keep  them 
going  through  the  autumn  and  winter,  and,  if 
possible,  until  next  April.  It  is  a  wonderfully  pro- 
ductive variety,  producing  four,  five,  and  six  fruit  at 
a  joint,  and,  what  is  more  to  the  point,  swelling 
off  two  and  occasionally  three  of  these  fit  for 
table.  To  those.then,  whothooghtof  cuttingdown 
and  replanting,  I  would  say  run  your  old  plants 
on  instead.  The  first  point  is  to  keep  these  per- 
fectly clean.     Fumigate  carefully  for  fly  or  thrips, 


and  prevent  mildew  from  making  its  appearance 
by  judicious  watering  and  careful  ventilation.  If 
it  should  ,come,  a  slight  dust  of  sulphur  on  the 
foliage  is  the  safest  remedy.  Avoid  the  use  of  the 
syringe  as  much  as  practicable  as  the  nights  grow 
longer,  and  also  extremes  of  temperature.  A 
maximum  of  from  70°  to  75°,  and  a  minimum  of 
from  60°  to  65°  are  safe  figures  for  Cucumber 
growing  from  September  to  March,  with  5°  lower 
at  each  end  should  the  weather  prove  exception- 
ally severe.  Thus  if  your  house  has  stood  at  10 
p.m.  at  65°,  rising  to  75°  at  12  a.m.,  you  may  drop 
to  60°  and  70°  with  a  corresponding  fall  outside. 
In  the  matter  of  training  I  should  recommend 
rather  more  wood  than  is  usually  left ;  too  much 
cutting  and  trimming  when  there  is  plenty  of  root 
action,  with  rather  a  low  temperature,  are  apt  to 
lead  to  many  evils,  notably  gumming  and  an  im- 
perfect swelling  oS.  One  more  point  to  which  it 
may  be  well  to  direct  attention  during  the  autumn 
and  winter  months  is  to  do  your  stopping  at  in- 
tervals. Do  not  go  over  your  plants  when  they  are 
growing  satisfactorily  and  nip  out  all  the  growth 
at  once  ;  on  the  contrary,  let  them  always  be 
moving  away  at  some  part.  E.  B. 


POTATOES. 
Eepoets  from  all  quarters  concerning  Potatoes 
are  more  favourable  than  for  many  years  past, 
and  if  my  memory  serves  me.  Potatoes  are  better 
than  they  have  been  since  the  disease  first  made 
its  appearance.  They  have  been  singularly  free 
from  it  this  season,  but  though  this  is  the  case, 
it  behoves  all  who  have  to  do  with  them  to  be  on 
the  watch,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  snatch  them  up 
should  the  dread  spot  show  itself,  for  immedi- 
ately this  is  seen,  the  tubers  become  affected  and 
they  quickly  begin  to  rot,  after  which  there  is  no 
stopping  its  spread.  Early  sorts  are  all  quite 
ready  for  digging,  as  not  only  are  the  skins  set, 
but  the  tops  are  dying  from  natural  ripening  off, 
and  therefore  there  is  nothing  now  to  be  gained 
by  leaving  them  in  the  ground,  where,  should  the 
weather  set  in  dry  and  hot,  they  run  some  risk 
from  sprouting,  which  spoils  them  both  for  use 
and  for  seed.  Those  required  for  the  latter  pur- 
pose may  be  left  lying  out  for  some  days  after 
lifting,  as  the  exposure,  unless  the  sun  is  very 
hot,  does  them  good  by  more  firmlysettingthe  skins 
and  assisting  the  maturing  of  the  tubers,  which 
always  keep  better  after  parting  with  some  of 
their  moisture  instead  of  sweating  it  out 
when  together.  Potatoes  for  cooking  cannot 
well  be  got  rmder  cover  too  soon  after  they  are 
out  of  the  ground,  as  when  they  are  exposed 
for  more  than  a  few  hours  they  begin  to  dis- 
colour or  turn  green,  which  not  only  spoils  their 
appearance,  but  affects  their  flavour,  by  making 
them  eat  strong.  The  best  place  for  storing  Po- 
tatoes for  eating  is  in  a  cool,  dry,  dark,  airy  cellar, 
where  they  keep  much  sounder  than  anywhere  else, 
as  there  the  temperature  is  more  uniform,  and 
there  is  no  occasion  to  cover  them  with  anything, 
as  must  be  done  if  they  were  put  away  in  any 
light  shed.  la  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  cover 
them,  it  is  always  advisable  to  use  straw,  which, 
while  giving  the  requisite  darkness,  lets  the  air 
through,  and  thus  prevents  any  growing,  which 
soon  spoils  the  tubers.  Some  pit  their  Potatoes, 
but  that  is  about  the  worst  way  of  keeping 
them,  as  they  are  too  much  excluded  from  the  air, 
and  soon  generate  heat,  which  causes  them  to 
sprout  and  lose  much  of  their  virtue,  and  even  if 
they  do  not  grow  they  are  never  so  good  from  a 
clamp,  as  they  always  taste  earthy  and  rank. 

Seed  Potatoes  cannot  well  have  too  light  a  place, 
and  should  be  spread  out  thin  and  kept  as  cool  as 
possible,  the  object  with  them  being  to  retard 
sprouting  to  a  late  period  and  keep  the  shoots 
strong.  Kidney  sorts  require  great  care,  and  should 
only  be  in  single  layers  on  shelves  or  the  floor  of 
a  loft,  as  on  no  account  ought  the  first  sprout  to 
be  injured  or  lost,  but  kept  short,  stout,  and 
strong,  which  can  only  be  done  bv  having  them 
thin.  S.  D. 

Lettuces  at  Ohis-wick.— Amongst  the 
many  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  vegetables  on 


trial  this  season  at  Chiswick,  Lettuces  are  par 
ticularly  noteworthy  on  account  of  the  grea 
merit  possessed  by  some  of  the  varieties.  Some 
of  the  Cos  kinds  are  really  fine,  and  the  Cabbage 
sorts  wonderfully  so.  The  kind  named  White 
Chavigny  is  the  best  Cabbage  Lettuce  I  have  seen 
this  season.  It  is  most  compact  in  growth, 
smooth,  and  dark  green  in  the.  leaf,  and  very 
large  as  regards  the  size  of  its  hard  blanched 
heads.  Grand  Admiral  or  Cyrus  and  Turkish  or 
Butter  Lettuces  were  other  extra  good  sorts. — J. 
MUIE,  Margain. 

Bean  aphis  f^/^^/iaJ.— Your  Beans 'are  at- 
tacked by  the  Bean  aphis,  collier,  or  black  fly 
(Aphis  rumicis),  which  very  frequently  attacks 
Broad  Beans,  and  sometimes  infests  a  crop  in  such 
extraordinary  numbers  as  to  quite  blacken  the 
plants.  Keep  a  look-out  for  these  insects  next 
year,  and,  as  soon  as  they  make  their  appearance, 
cut  off  the  infested  parts  and  burn  or  crush  them, 
and  thoroughly  wet  the  plants  with  one  pound  of 
soft  soap  dissolved  in  five  gallons  of  water,  to 
which  add  the  juice  of  two  ounces  of  tobacco. 
These  methods  may  be  adopted  even  now  with  ad- 
vantage. Keep  the  neighbouring  ground  free  from 
weeds,  particularly  Docks,  on  which  these  insects 
feed,  and  push  the  plants  into  vigorous  growth  by 
good  cultivation. — G.  S.  S. 

Celery  fly  has  proved  to  be  very  destructive 
in  the  allotment  gardens  here ;  it  has  even  at- 
tacked the  Parsnip  beds  and  completely  destroyed 
the  leaves.  Space  does  not  admit  of  much  Celery 
being  grown,  but  where  it  is  grown  it  is  much  at- 
tacked, but  not  so  severely  as  the  Parsnip.  I  have 
just  met  with  a  remedy,  or  rather  a  preventive, 
suggested  twenty  years  ago  by  Mr.  Nathan  Cole, 
which,  as  he  observes,  cannot  fail  to  make  it  so 
unpleasant  for  the  fly  that  it  will  not  deposit  its 
larvaa  on  the  leaves.  Make  up  a  mixture  compris- 
ing a  pailful  of  soap-suds,  one  handful  of  lime, 
the  same  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  one  of  soot.  It 
was  at  one  time  the  fashion  to  smear  a  string  with 
bird-lime  and  stretch  it  along  the  Celery  trench, 
and  in  this  way  many  of  the  flies  were  caught. — 
R.  Dean,  Ealing. 


QUESTIONS. 

6042.— Coburghia  incarnata.— Will  some  one  kindly 
tell  me  whether  or  not  this  bulbous  plant  is  hardy  enough 
to  be  grown  in  the  open  air  in  the  Channel  Islands?— 
J.  S. 

6043.— Seed  growing.— wm  any  of  the  readers  of  THE 
Gabben  kindly  inform  me  which  is  the  best  work  on  seed 
growing  (flov/er,  vegetable,  and  farm  seeds),  comprising 
the  inanagement  from  the  time  of  sowing  to  marketing  7 

— ENqtIIEEK. 

6044.— Flies  and  Insects  in  Mushroom  beds.— 
Will  someone  kindly  inform  me  of  a  method  to  prevent 
flies  and  insects  from  eating  away  Mushrooms?  I  have 
tried  sprinkling  the  beds  with  sawdust.— E.  B.  0. 

6045.— Iris  sinensis.- Will  some  of  your  correspon- 
dents kindly  give  us  some  account  of  their  successful  treat- 
ment of  this  beautiful  Uttle  Iris,  which  I  brought  from 
the  south  of  France,  where  it  blooms  freely  every  year,  and 
which  I  have  not  as  yet  succeeded  in  getting  to  flower?— 
J.  T.  Poe,  Riverston. 

6046.— Preserving  bulbs  from  rooks.— Can  I  dress 
Crocuses,  Tulips,  and  other  bulbs  mth  any  solution  that 
will  keep  jackdaws  and  rooks  from  them  ?  Would  tar  or 
any  preparation  of  it  injure  the  bulbs  ?  Shooting  near  the 
mansion  is  objectionable  ;  traps  cannot  be  used,  nor  scare- 
crows of  any  kind  ;  the  beds  are  also  too  numerous  to  pro- 
tect irtth  netting.  I  plant  some  thousands  of  bulbs,  and 
from  October  till  April  or  May  the  garden  has  to  be  watched 
from  daylight  till  dusk.  If  a  man  leaves  them  for  half  an 
hour  auiither  has  to  take  his  place.  The  enemy  is  ever  on 
the  alert,  and  on  the  slightest  chance  commences  in  the 
most  systematic  way  imaginable  to  destroy  my  labours. 
Crocuses  for  edgings  are  about  2  inches  apart,  well  covered 
in  out  of  sight,  about  2  inches  deep,  or  less ;  nevertheless, 
with  singular  cunning  they  know  where  each  one  is,  and 
lift  them  out  with  mathemtitieal  precision.  Revenge  would 
be  sweet ;  but  I  cannot  take  it.  Perhaps  some  of  your 
readers  who  have  been  similarly  annoyed  can  suggest  a 
preventive.  Crocuses  they  like  best ;  then  Tuhps.  Hya- 
cinths do  not  seem  good  enough  for  them,  but  get  pulled 
out  and  distributed  about  the  lawn.- :^.  K. 
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ENGLISH  PLANT  NAMES. 
The  propriety  of  having  and  generally  using 
English  names  for  all  garden  flowers  has  often 
been  discussed  in  The  Garden,  and  in  last  week's 
number  we  find  the  plan  advocated  warmly  by 
a  writer  signing  himself  "G."  He  intimates  that 
the  habitual  use  of  the  Latin  names  in  speaking 
and  writing  is  a  piece  of  pedantic  tyranny  to 
which  the  public  can  no  longer  submit,  and  thinks 
it  as  unreasonable  as  if  some  arbitrary  tyrant  were 
to  try  to  enforce  the  use  of  silly  and  long  dog  Latin 
compounds  for  the  commonest  objects  of  domestic 
life.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  obvious 
unfairness  of  this  comparison,  and  I  deny  that  it 
is  the  habit  of  scientific  gardeners  to  use  in  com- 
mon conversation  the  Latin  names  of  plants  for 
vphich  there  are  English  names  in  everyday  use. 
Therefore,  the  pedantic  tyranny  against  which  the 
public  is  preparing  to  rebel  consists  either  in  neg- 
lecting to  coin  English  names  for  the  plants  of 
which  they  speak,  or  to  use  old  names  which  have 
become  ambiguous  or  obsolete,  or  to  adopt  new 
names  which  the  arbitrary  caprice  of  others  tries 
to  force  upon  them.  The  first  question  is,  whose 
business  is  it  to  give  to  new  plants  English  names  ? 

"  G."  suggests  that  it  ought  to  be  done  by  the  sa- 
vants by  which  perhaps  he  means  the  same  men 
who  give  the  Latin  names ;  but  a  great  number  of 
these  names  are  given  by  men  whose  native  lan- 
guage is  French,  or  Italian,  or  German,  or  Russian, 
and  they  can  hardly  be  expected  to  supply  Eng- 
lish names,  but  as  regards  botanical  works  pub- 
lished by  Englishmen,  the  experiment  of  reform- 
ing or  authorising  English  names  has  been  tried 
by  a  very  distinguished  savant,  Mr.  Bentham, 
President  of  the  Linnrean  Society.  In  his  "  Hand- 
book of  the  British  Flora,"  published  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  he  has  added  an  English  name 
to  the  scientific  name  of  every  plant  described, 
and  finding  that  the  English  names  before  used 
were  many  of  them  either  ambiguous,  or  of  mere 
local  use,  he  adopted  in  most  instances  the 
plan  of  repeating  the  Latin  name  slightly  altered 
into  an  English  form.  Thus,  Astragalus  becomes 
"Astragal,"  Doronicum  "  Doronic,"  Medicagoden- 
ticulata  "  the  denticulate  JUedick,"  and  so  on.  If 
that  portion  of  the  public  which  is  meditating  rebel- 
lion against  Latin  names  is  contented  with  these  the 
matter  is  very  easily  settled,  but  in  twenty  years 
very  little  progress  has  been  made  towards  their 
general  adoption. 

Another  thing  to  be  observed  is  that  many  good 
old  English  names  which  were  used  by  Gerard 
and  Parkinson  have  been  deliberately  neglected 
by  the  general  gardening  public,  and  the  scientific 
name  preferred.  The  cultivation  of  British  Ferns 
has  long  been  fashionable  and  common,  and  yet 
we  find,  for  instance,  that  the  Fern  called  the 
Scale  Fern,  or  Scaly  Ilart's-tongue,  is  far  more 
commonly  spoken  of  by  its  scientific  name  of 
Ceterach— a  name  in  itself  so  pedantic,  that  no 
one  knows  from  what  it  is  derived  or  to  what  lan- 
guage it  properly  belongs.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  Hepatica,  the  Geranium,  the  Anemone,  the 
Iris,  the  Gladiolus,  and  many  others  ;  they  all 
have  old  English  names,  but  the  public  both  know 
and  like  the  Latin  names  better.  Other  English 
names  are,  as  was  before  said,  ambiguous,  and 
their  Latin  names  are  preferred  on  that  account 
by  many  who  are  neither  very  scientific  nor  pedan- 
tic. I  lately  remarked  to  a  lady  that  I  thought 
the  P.luebell  the  prettiest  English  wild  flower.  She 
at  once  asked  whether  I  meant  Campanula  rotun- 
difolia  or  Scilla  nutans.     Perhaps  I  ought  to  have 


called  the  flower  the  Harebell,  but  then  I  have 
known  it  all  my  life  as  the  Bluebell. 

Some  scientific  names  have  been  discredited 
and  ordered  by  authority  to  be  disused  in  English 
on  account  of  some  sentimental  dislike  to  their 
sound  or  the  associations  they  suggest.  Funkia 
seems  to  be  one  of  these  persecuted  names,  and 
it  is  rather  hard  upon  the  botanist  Funk,  a 
name  written,  and  spelt,  and  pronounced  at  least 
as  easily  as  those  of  Dahl  or  Fuchs,  and  yet  there 
are  a  hundred  such  names  as  Dahlia,  Fuchsia, 
Camellia,  Linno;a,  safely  domiciled  in  English,  to 
which  no  one  ever  objects.  Is  not  this  rather 
capricious  and  tyrannical  ?  The  name  Funkia,  I 
suppose,  savours  of  schoolboy  slang,  and  is  sug- 
gestive of  fear  and  unmelodious,  so  must  be 
changed  for  the'  sake  of  euphemism  and  euphony, 
as  the  Romans  changed  the  name  of  the  town 
which  meant  Ilcome  to  the  equivalent  of  Welcome, 
and  as  within  my  memory  the  inhabitants  of  a 
Cheshire  village  bearing  the  good  old  English 
name  of  Bullock  Smithy  succeeded  by  persistent 
efforts  in  getting  it  changed  to  Hazel  Grove. 
Other  old  English  plant  names  seem  to  sensitive 
minds  somewhat  wanting  in  refinement  and  are 
avoided  on  that  account.  A  lady  who  avowed  a  pre- 
ference for  English  names,  after  enumerating  in  a 
gardening  journal  the  names  of  several  popular 
spring  flowers,  spoke  of  Omphalodes  (1)  as  a  plant 
with  a  name  impossible  for  her  to  write  in  English. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  the  lady  was  right,  and  we 
should  certainly  prefer  to  find  the  pale-blue  spe- 
cies called,  after  Bentham's  fashion,  Lucilia's 
Omphalode,  rather  than  hear  so  pretty  a  feminine 
name  followed  by  the  homely  English  surname  : 
but  the  English  name  is  ambiguous  also,  being- 
applied  indifferently  to  Omphalodes  and  Coty- 
ledon. Perhaps  for  similar  reasons  we  must  find 
new  English  names  for  Pedicularis,  Lapsana,  and 
Scabiosa  suocisa.  Even  the  innocent  name  of 
Saxifrage,  if  considered  in  its  original  applica- 
tion as  a  medical  term,  may  be  thought  not  quite 
free  from  objection  ;  but  these  sentimental  fancies 
may  easily  be  carried  too  far.  Boni  soit  qui  mat 
y  pcnsi'. 

There  would  be  some  diflSculty  in  finding  dis- 
tinctive English  names  for  every  member  of  a  large 
genus.  The  Campanulas  would,  of  course,  have 
the  elegant  name  of  Bell-flower,  but  could  we 
satisfactorily  distinguish  with  equal  neatness  all 
the  hundred  kinds  in  cultivation  ?  C.  alliariasfolia, 
for  instance,  might  be  the  Garlic-hedge-JIustard- 
leaved  Campanula  (2).  Plant-label  makers  might 
gain  by  the  addition  of  such  a  name,  but  we 
doubt  whether  the  general  public  would.  Again, 
if  the  name  Bell-flower  is  to  be  assigned  to  the 
Campanalas,  what  will  the  genus  Adenophora, 
Platycodon,  Nolana,  and  Codouopsis  be  called  in 
English  t  for  each  of  them  has  by  nature  as  much 
right  to  be  a.  Bell-flower  as  a  Campanula  has. 
These  last  four  names  contain  two  Latin  and  one 
Greek  word  all  utilised  to  denote  "  bell,"  but  the 
English  language  contains  only  one  such  word. 

Enough  has,  I  hope,  been  said  to  show  that  the 
charge  of  "pedantic  tyranny  "  is  hardly  deserved 
by  botanists,  because,  in  speaking  of  plants,  many 
of  which  have  no  common  English  name,  they 
use  those  names  which  are  best  known  and  most 
convenient  to  them,  and  neglect  to  invent  others, 
and  that  the  unscientific  public  is  arbitrary  in  its 
adoption  of  names  which  it  takes  up  or  drops 


(\)  There  is  a  good  name  for  this  i)lant,  ii>.,  the  Creep- 
ing Forget  menot,  (2)  Translations  of  Latin  names  are 
not  desirable.— ^it. 


according  to  the  caprice  of  fashion.  Those  who 
clamour  for  English  plant  names  may  rest  assured 
of  this,  that  whenever  a  plant  has  become  sufli- 
ciently  popular  for  the  want  of  a  common  English 
name  to  be  generally  felt,  such  a  name  will  cer- 
tainly be  supplied  and  will  become  a  recognised 
word  in  the  English  language,  but  language  is  not 
subject  to  arbitrary  rules,  and  no  decrees  will  alter 
the  natural  laws  which  regulate  it.  New  names 
will  be  adopted,  old  ones  dropped  or  revived,  and 
no  pedantic  tyranny  will  prevent  fashion  calling 
things  by  the  names  that  please  it,  or  force  it  to 
retain  names  which  it  does  not  like ;  but  as 
Horace  found  it  to  be  in  Latin,  so  it  will  be  in 
English  as  long  as  it  continues  to  be  a  living 
language. 

jvran's  work  must  perish  :  how  should  words  evade 
The  general  doom,  and  flourish  undecayed? 
Yes !  names  loDg  faded  may  again  revive. 
And  names  may  fade,  now  blooming  and  alive, 
IE  usage  wills  it  so,  to  whom  belongs 
Tlie  rule,  the  law,  the  government  of  tongues.^ 
Edge  nail.  C.  Wolley  Dod. 


Trees  on  the  Thames  Emtoankment. 

— These  have  grown  well,  but  are  in  want  of  thin- 
ning. Every  second  tree  should  be  taken  away, 
and  it  is  not  too  late,  with  careful  removal,  to  use 
the  redundant  trees  elsewhere  in  the  streets  or 
parks.  The  Plane  is  a  stately  and  wide-spreading 
tree  in  London,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  allow  the 
trees  to  approach  each  other.  Cutting  in  the  in- 
dividual trees  to  restrict  them  is  wrong,  and  by 
this  practice  fine  trees  cannot  be  grown.  The 
noble  trees  in  the  squares  of  London  show  well 
what  may  be  done  with  us  as  regards  the  Plane. 


Spiders  (G.  S.  Tl'.J.— The  leaf  on  which  the  spider's 
nest  is  is  that  of  Berberis  Aquifolium.  The  spider  is  The- 
ridion  lincatura.— G.  .S.  S. 

Fungus  (M.  S.,  Dinisdale).— The  name  of  your  fungus 
is  Marasmius  rotula,  a  notable  species.  The  specimens 
sent  are  unusually  fine. — \V.  G.  S. 

Solanum  sisymbrifolium  (p.  1.'^).— This  is  probably 
quite  hardy.  It  lias  stood  well  at  Kew  trained  against 
a  wall.  It  is  the  S.  Balbisi  of  the  Botanical  Magazine,  25G8. 
It  strikes  easily  from  cuttings.— n.  N.  Ellacombe,  Bitton. 

Anacyclus  radiatus.— At  p.  77  "E.  C."  describes 
this  plant.  I  should  very  much  like  to  sec  a  specimen  of  it, 
and  if  he  will  kindly  forward  one  to  me  by  post,  showing 
the  foliage,  buds,  and  flowers,  I  should  be  greatly  obliged. — 
Leo  W.  Geindok,  20,  Cecil  Street,  Greenheys,  Manchester. 

Naming  plants.— four  plants, fruits,  or  flowers  only 
can  he  named  at  one  time,  and  this  only  when  good  speci- 
mens are  sent.  Readers  who  desire  our  help  m  naming 
fruit  will  kindly  bear  in  mind  that  several  specimens  in 
different  stages  oj colour  andsize  of  the  same  Icind  greatly 
assist  in  its  determination.  Local  varieties  should  be 
nameb  by  local  yrowers,  and  are  often  only  known  to  thcni. 
We  can  only  U7idertaka  to  name  four  varieties  at  a  time, 
and  these  only  when  the  above  condition  is  observed.  Un- 
paid parcels  not  received. 

Names  of  plants.— Jl/.  i^.— Bartonia  aurea. T.  R. 

Smi(/t.— Cattleya  Eldorado. G.  F.—'We  do  not  under- 
take to  name  varieties  of  Coleus  ;  besides  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  name  them  accurately  from  such  scraps  as  you 

send. Cornubia. — 1,  Veronica  longifolia  ;  3,  Spirrea  cal- 

losa  ;  4,  S.   lobata;5,  Campanula  persicifolia-fl. -pi.  alba. 

Our  rule  is  to  name  but  four  plants  at  a  time. Delta. — 

Lilium  pardalinum ;  yellow  is  probably  Celsia  Arcturus, 
but  the  specimen  is  poor;  the  white  is  a  species  of  Gypso- 

phila,  also  a  bad  specimen. A.  Elder.— 1,  Tolygonum 

araplexicaule  ;  2,  Funkia  subcordata  marmorata ;  3,  Ononis 

arvensis  ;  4,  Chelidonium  majns  laciniatum. J.  Tallach. 

—A  mountain  form  of  Campanula  rotundifulia S.  T. — 

Apparently  Dianthus  Armeria. F.  T.  GadtJ.— Leptosyno 

mar\tima.  

CATALOGUES  BECEIVED. 
Dicksons  &  Co.'s  (Waterloo  Place,  EiUnburgh)  Flower 
Hoots  and  Spring  Flowering  Plants. 
Haage  &  Schmidt's  (Erfurt)  Bulbs  and  other  Plants. 
Little  and  Ballantyne's  (Carlisle)  Koses  and  Clematises. 
C.  \V.  Mietzsch's  (Dresden)  Hoses  and  other  Plants. 


*  Horace's  "Art  of  Poetry,"  line  68,  djc  ,  Conivgton's 
Translation. 
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'This  is  an  Art 

Which  does  meud  Nature  :  change  it  rather :  but 
The  akt  itself  la  Natdre."— S/iaJ-espears. 


VARIETIES  OF  THE  WHITE  LILY. 
By  common  consent  the  white  Lily  is  one  of  the 
most  universally  beloved  of  all  flowers.  Indeed,  a 
large  number  of  plant  lovers  would  not  hesitate  to 
place  it  above  the  Rose — perhaps  the  only  flower 
which  could  dispute  its  sovereignty — as  the  queen 
of  flowers.  In  the  rude  old  times  it  was  largely 
grown,  and  it  has  always  played  an  important  part 
both  in  an  artistic  and  in  a  symbolical  sense.  The 
Kev.  Canon  EUacombe,  in  "  Plant  Lore  of  Shake- 
speare "  (originally  published  in  The  Garden), 
sums  up  the  merits  of  the  white  Lily  in  a  few 
eloquent  sentences.  He  says,  "  It  was  certainly 
largely  grown  in  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
was  universally  acknowledged  by  artists,  sculptors, 
and  architects  as  the  emblem  of  female  elegance 
and  purity,  and  none  of  us  would  dispute  its  claim 
to  such  a  position.  There  is  no  other  Lily  which 
can  surpass  it,  when  well  grown,  in  stateliness  and 
elegance,  with  flowers  of  the  purest  white  and 
most  graceful  shape,  and  sweet-scented,  and 
crowning  the  top  of  the  long,  leafy  stem  with  such 
a  coronal  as  no  other  plant  can  show."  But  it  is 
not  intended  here  to  discourse  on  the  rare  beauties 
and  excellences  of  this  Lily,  as  a  volume  would  not 
suffice  to  give  even  a  fair  selection  of  abstracts 
that  might  be  made  concerning  it  from  ancient  and 
modern  writers.  Since  the  bedding-out  craze  has 
to  a  very  considerable  extent  abated  (thanks 
to  the  persistent  efEorts  of  The  Garden),  the 
gardening  public  has  returned  to  a  better  sense  of 
the  fitness  of  things,  and  the  white  Lily  has  been 
restored  to  a  position  which  it  should  never  even 
have  partially  lost.  The  object  of  this  communi- 
cation is  to  call  attention  to  the  varieties  of  the 
white  Lily  which  have  existed  or  are  now  existing 
in  gardens,  and  to  induce  cultivators  to  record 
the  whereabouts  of  these  and  give  their  experience 
concerning  them  so  that  collectors  of  herbaceous 
plants  may  have  the  opportunity  of  procuring  wel- 
come additions  for  their  borders.  In  The  Garden 
of  August  4  (p.  8i)  a  correspondent  signing  her- 
self "  G.  J."  briefly  describes  a  form  from  Algiers. 
There  seems  hardly  a  doubt  that  this  is 
I  LiLlUM    peregeinum,   of    Linnteus,   a    plant 

p.        which  a  few  years  ago  must  have  been  very  rare, 
as  Mr.  Baker,  in  his  "  Classifled  List  of  all  Known 
Lilies,"  published  in  the  Journal  oftlie  Eoyal  Ilor- 
twultural  Society,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it 
was  "  now  apparently  lost  from  cultivation  in  this 
country  at  any  rate."     This  form  was  well  known 
to  Miller  (not  to  mention  older  writers),  who  con- 
sidered it  a  distinct  species,  and  in  the  same  sense 
a  characteristic  figure  of  the  plant  is  given  by 
Sweet  in  his  "  British  Flower  Garden."     Baker, 
Elwes,  and    some   other   subsequent  authorities 
only  regard  L.  peregrinum  as  a  variety  of  L.  can- 
didum ;    the  purplish    stems,  the   differences   in 
b        form  of  flower  and  habit  of  plant  make,  however, 
H        the  former  perfectly  distinct  from  a  garden  point 
K        of   view,  and  render    it    a  decided    acquisition, 
H        although  it  must  be  confessed  that  if  only  one 
H       Lily  could  be  grown,  the  choice  would  doubtless 
B       fall  on  the  common  one.   We  recently  saw  L.  pere- 
K        grinum  for  the  first  time  growing  and  flowering 


freely  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Joseph  Stevens  at 
Grasmere,  Byfleet,  in  company  with  a  host  of  ne- 
glected or  long-forgotten  herbaceous  plants.  Its 
native  country  is  not  known.  A  couple  of  centuries 
ago  it  was  largely  grown  on  the  Continent  under 
the  name  of  Sultan  Zambach,  and  it  is  said  to 
have  come  from  Constantinople.  Leonard  Eauwolf, 
a  German  botanist  and  traveller  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  met  with  it  in  Syria. 

L.  VAE.  STRIATUM. — In  this  form  the  flowers 
are  striped  or  blotched  with  purple.  According 
to  Miller,  this  was  in  English  gardens  long 
before  1729.  He  adds,  "it  has  now  become 
common,  but  the  purple  stain  giving  the  flowers  a 
dull  colour,  the  common  white  is  generally  pre- 
ferred." 

L.  VAR.  VAEIEGATTJM  has  variegated  or  striped 
foliage,  sometimes  the  yellow  colour  being  confined 
to  a  border  round  the  margin  of  the  leaf.  Miller 
knew  this  well,  too,  and  apparently  appreciated  it. 
In  his  '•  Dictionary  "  he  says  ;  "  Chiefly  valued  for 
its  appearance  in  winter  and  spring,  for  the  leaves, 
coming  out  early  in  the  autumn,  spreading  them- 
selves flat  on  the  ground,  and  being  finely  edged 
with  a  broad  yellow  band,  make  a  pretty  appear- 
ance during  the  winter  and  spring  months."  It 
flowers  earlier  than  the  plain  sort. 

L.  VAE.  flore-pleno.  —  The  double-flowered 
form  is  more  curious  than  pretty,  and  perhaps  is 
hardly  worth  growing.  The  flowers  rarely  open 
well,  and  the  rich  odour  of  the  single  one  is  almost 
lacking. 

L.  VAR.  SPICATUM. — In  this  form,  the  most  re- 
markable of  all,  although  more  strange  and  curious 
than  handsome,  the  flowers  are  abortive,  and  are 
replaced  by  white  petaloid  bracts.  Is  this  variety 
still  in  existence  ?  and  if  so,  where  ?  G.  N. 


PHYSIANTHUS  ALBENS. 
We  were  delighted  to  receive  the  other  day  some 
glorious  wreaths  of  this  by  no  means  common 
plant  from  Sir  George  Macleay's  garden,  at  Pendell 
Court,  Bletchingley,  where  Jlr.  Green  has  succeeded 
in  growing  it  to  perfection.  To  those  who  do  not 
know  this  pretty  South  American  climber  it  may 
be  best  compared  with  Stephanotis,  the  foliage 
being  somewhat  similar,  though  smaller,  and  the 
blossoms,  which  are  borne  in  clusters,  equally  pure 
white  and  deliciously  scented.  It  is  very  remark- 
able that  such  a  beautiful  plant  should  be  almost 
unknown  in  gardens  ;  it  is  seldom,  indeed,  that 
one  meets  with  it,  though  it  is  almost  if  not 
perfectly  hardy  and  easily  managed.  Mr.  Green 
has  kindly  favoured  us  with  a  few  remarks  re- 
specting his  mode  of  treating  this  plant,  which  he 
describes  as  an  "  old  acquaintance  in  English  gar- 
dens." "  If  planted,"  he  says,  "  in  a  cool,  airy  con- 
servatory fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  it  makes  a  very 
fine  object,  running  some  20  feet  up  the  rafters 
with  the  side  flowering  branches  gracefully  hang- 
ing down  some  6  feet  or  8  feet,  completely  covered 
with  its  white  sweet-scented  flowers.  It  is  also  an 
interesting  plant  when  in  fruit.  When  grown  in 
this  way  this  plant  seems  to  be  trying  to  imitate 
the  Stephanotis,  and  it  is  in  general  a  much  cleaner 
plant.  In  books  I  find  P.  albensmentionedasa  stove 
plant— treatment  which  it  does  not  in  the  least 
seem  to  want.  I  grew  it  many  years  ago  in  the 
late  Mr.  Borrer's  garden,  at  Henfield,  treated  as  a 
cool  greenhouse  climber  both  planted  out  and  in 
pots.  The  planting-out  system  I  very  much  pre- 
fer. It  insures  free,  vigorous  growth,  and  when 
managed  in  that  way  I  have  never  seen  the  least 
sign  of  red  spider  or  mealy  bug,  to  which  this  class 


of  plants  are  often  subject  if  checked  in  their 
growth  in  pots.  The  plant  here  is  growing  in  a 
rich,  well-drained  border  of  turfy  loam,  mixed 
with  sand,  and  about  .3  feet  deep.  Thus  treated, 
at  all  times  allowing  plenty  of  air,  liberal  supplies 
of  water  while  in  active  growth,  and  keeping  it 
moderately  dry  and  cool  in  winter,  we  have  but 
few  white  flowering  climbers  that  deserve  to  be 
grown  in  preference  to  it.  All  long  growths 
are  cut  away — after  flowering — near  to  the  main 
stems,  which  are  trained  up  the  roof  of  the  house 
and  the  flowering  growth  allowed  to  hang  down. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  this  plant  would  succeed  out 
of  doors  in  Devonshire  or  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The 
temperature  of  the  house  in  which  it  is  growing 
here  often  falls  considerably  below  40°  in  winter." 
We  hopeby-and-by  to  give  a  coloured  illustration 
of  this  plant,  so  well  does  it  deserve  being  made 
better  known. 


NOTES  FROM  HECKFIELD. 

Why  do  Grapes  ceack? — A  very  natural 
question  for  me  to  ask,  troubled  as  I  am  just  now 
with  the  affection,  but  only  in  the  case  of  that 
variety  which  is  peculiarly  liable  to  crack,  namely, 
Madresfield  Court ;  and  how  to  prevent  it  is  quite 
a  puzzler,  as  all  the  remedies  recommended,  such 
as  keeping  the  border  and  the  atmosphere  dry, 
allowing  the  laterals  to  run  at  random,  and  par- 
tially severing  the  fruiting  shoots,  have  been  tried, 
but  still  the  berries  crack.  Will  someone  come  to 
the  rescue,  and  tell  me  exactly  what  to  do  ?  I  am 
disposed  to  think  that  soil  has  all  to  do  with  the 
matter,  and  my  reasons  for  so  thinking  are  that 
at  the  place  of  this  Grape's  birth,  Madresfield, 
though  given  no  special  treatment,  it  does  not 
crack.  Mr.  Crump,  the  successor  of  the  late  Mr. 
Cox  at  Madresfield,  informs  me  that  it  is  growing 
there  in  an  outside  and  very  wet  border,  and  also 
in  an  inside  border  which  he  has  purposely  kept 
rather  dry,  and  there  is  no  cracking  in  either  case. 
Again,  Messrs.  Roberts  and  Hudson,  of  Gunners- 
bury,  near  neighbours,  both  having  presumably 
their  soil  from  the  same  locality,  have  grown  and 
shown  this  Grape  finer  than  anybody  else,  and 
they  seldom  have  a  cracked  berry,  though  both  of 
them,  I  know,  keep  their  borders  on  the  dry  side 
as  to  moisture  as  the  Grape  approaches  maturity. 
Should  anyone  else  be  able  to  name  localities  in 
which  the  cracking  of  this  Grape  does  not  take 
place,  I  think  my  theory  as  to  peculiarity  of  soil 
may  be  considered  to  be  well  founded.  At  all 
events,  it  is  a  subject  deserving  investigation,  as  it 
would  indeed  be  a  boon  could  the  Madresfield 
Court  be  as  generally  and  as  successfully  culti- 
vated as  the  Black  Hamburgh.  I  have  formed  a 
very  decided  opinion  that  root  moisture,  as  regards 
Grapes,  is  less  mischievous  by  far  than  atmo- 
spheric moisture.  The  amount  of  humidity  that  we 
think  excessive  for  Hamburghs  that  are  colouring 
(and  everybody  knows  that  is  little)  with  us 
causes  Madresfield  to  crack  wholesale,  even  though 
the  border  be  dry. 

Grape,  Pearson's  Golden  Queen.— If  these 
notes  were  anonymous,  I  should  be  apt  to  do  a  bit 
of  boasting  as  to  how  good  we  have  this  Grape, 
but  as  they  are  not,  I  must  simply  say,  come  and 
see.  It  is  quite  true  to  its  name— perfectly  golden 
— not  dingy  brown,  as  so  often  seen.  I  can  give 
no  reason  for  its  being  so  good  unless  it  be  that, 
like  all  the  rest  of  the  kinds  we  grow,  we  give  it 
the  most  liberal  treatment  possible,  and  it  is  more 
grateful  for  our  attention  than  the  Madresfield 
Court.  In  quality  I  will  not  class  it  in  the  fore- 
front, but  it  is  one  of  the  most  piquant  and  re- 
freshing Grapes  I  know,  and  to  those  who  want  a 
variety  as  handsome  as  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
easy  to  grow,  and  of  vigorous  constitution  and 
good  in  quality,  I  can  recommend  this  kind.  We 
have  it  on  its  own  roots,  and  also  grafted  on  the 
Buckland  Sweetwater.  On  this  latter  stock  the 
berries  are  longer,  and  the  flesh  less  crackling, 
and  it  does  not  put  on  the  same  golden  colour  a  B 
it  does  growing  on  its  own  roots, 
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Pegging  down  Dahlias. — My  moilesty,  Mr. 
Enitor,  compels  me  again  to  say,  come  and  see, 
but  this  time  the  invite  must  be  particularly 
addressed  to  your  correspondent  at  page  80,  who 
writes  as  follows  :  "It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  most 
unnatural  way  of  growing  Dahlias  to  peg  them 
down  ;  such  treatment  ought  to  be  stopped  at 
occe."  Well,  certainly  there  is  nothing  like 
pinching  evil  in  the  bud  ;  but,  alas,  as  regards  one 
individual,  at  all  events,  in  this  case  it  is  too  late. 
"  Such  treatment  "  will  not  be  stopped,  and  I  will 
not  be  so  ill-natured  as  your  correspondent,  and 
not  give  a  reason  wliy,  or  a  reason  so  vague  as  is 
conveyed  by  the  word  "  unnatural."  My  first 
reason  is  that  the  pegging  down  is  done,  the  beds 
are  on  view,  and  people  who  ought  to  knew  speak 
of  the  effect  as  excellent.  Another  reason  is  that 
it  is  a  treat  to  got  out  of  well-worn  ruts  ;  we  have 
had  broom-stick  training  and  bunching  up  long 
enough  ;  why  should  we  always  be  running  in  our 
great  grandfathers'  tracks  ?  Yet  another  reason, 
and  I  think  the  best  of  all,  is  that  for  certain 
positions,  such  as  the  outer  lines  of  circular  beds, 
places  exposed  to  wind,  and,  in  fact,  any  position 
where  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  plants  dwarf,  peg- 
ging down  is  the  best  way  to  treat  them,  not 
to  mention  the  unique  effect  produced  by  the  com- 
mingling of  the  various  coloured  flowers.  I  readily 
admit  that  tying  up  the  plants  is  the  more  natural 
way,  but  then  we  must  adapt  our  practice  to  cir- 
cumstances, and  my  contention  is  that  in  doing 
this  with  Dahlias  I  have  lost  nothing  and  have 
gained  effectiveness. 

A  PLEASING  COMBINATION.—"  Extremes  meet" 
in    the  terrace  garden    here  —  Heckfield    Place, 
Winchfield,  Hants  (this  is  special  information  for 
"  X.  Y.  7a.").     We  have  in  close  combination   the 
severely  formal  and  what  I  may  term  the  natural, 
or  semi-wild,  and   that  too  in  the  same  bed,  and 
j'et  this  close  connection  of  the  two  forms  does  not 
. — as  many  would  surmise  unless  they  saw  it — 
appear    to  the   eye    in  the  least  objectionable. 
This  plan  of  arrangement  has  been  gradually  and, 
if  I  may  so  put  it,  almost  unconsciously  developed 
by  the  aim  to  reduce  the  number  of  tender  bed- 
ding plants,  first  with  a  view  of  lessening  labour 
and  gaining  space  in  the  houses  for  other  plants, 
and,  secondly,  by  the  desire  to  maintain  a  fur- 
nished appearance  of  the  beds  both  winter  and 
summer ;  hence  a  number  of  hardy  plants   have 
been  pressed  into  service,  but  with  all  this  a  prin- 
cipal consideration  has  been  to  so  treat  a  formal 
garden  as  that  its  true  character  should  not  be 
marred;  this  difficulty  has  been  surmounted  by 
what  I  shall    call   the  informal  planting  of  the 
middles  of  the  beds,  and  the   outer  portions  in 
formal,  or,  as  some  would  call  it,  carpet  patterns. 
In  some  of  the  beds  the  hardier  plants  occupy  the 
middle,  and  the  tender  the  outside,  this  order  in 
other  instances   being   reversed.     In   the   combi- 
nation in  question  the  central  portion  of  the  bed, 
an  oblong,  li  feet  by  G   feet,  consists  of  a  middle 
line   of   standard   Fuchsias,  2   feet  to   3  feet  in 
height,  the  under-growth  being  Ageratum  Cupid, 
Agathica  cojlestis  (Blue   Marguerite),   and  varie- 
gated Pelargonium  May  Queen.     The    enclosing 
band  consists  of  the  white  foliaged  Yeronica  in- 
cana ;  tliis  completes  the  middle  portion  of  the  bed, 
and  as  the  undergrowth  plants  are  not  pegged, 
and  the  Fuchsias  are  tied  to  keep  them  in  an 
upright  position,    there    is  not  the  smallest   ap- 
pearance of  formality.    The  outer  margin  of  the 
bed  is  bordered  in  geometrical  form,  the  pattern 
being  formed  with  Herniaria  glabra,  and  Sedum 
acre   elegans,    Spergula    aurea   being   the   other 
hardy  plant  used  for  filling  in  of  the  pattern ;  and 
for  central  dot  plants  (which  we  always  use)  there 
are  the  white  and  green  Thistles,   ChamEepeuce 
diacantha  and  C.  Casabonaj.     Thus  we  have  not 
only  a  brilliant  summer  effect,  but  the  outer  half 
oE  the  bed  is  already  planted  for  the  winter,  and 
the  inner  will  be  but  little  trouble,  as  it  will  be 
filled  in  with  small  shrubs.         W.  Wildsmith. 


far  better  in  flavour  than  the  Melons  sent  out 
year  after  year  by  our  own  raisers.  Anybody  who 
thinks  that  the  numerous  seedling  Melons  sent  out 
with  new  names  have  any  advance  in  flavour  (the 
only  point  worth  considering  in  the  matter)  makes 
a  great  mistake.  For  the  most  part  our  Melon 
raising  has  resulted  in  a  race  of  worthless  hybrids, 
and  not  only  are  these  North  African  Melons 
better  in  flavour,  but  they  are  much  larger.  The 
moment,  however,  they  are  crossed  with  any  of 
our  own  Melons,  they  become  the  poor  mawkish 
things  of  which  we  have  so  many.  Mr.  Rutland 
should  continue  to  get  the  seed  from  the  place 
whence  he  got  it  before,  as  probably  that  ripened 
in  his  own  garden  will  not  be  worth  much.  Such 
was  the  case  with  Mr.  Groom  at  Henham.  The 
fruits  raised  from  African  seed  were  almost  dif- 
ferent in  kind  from  an  ordinary  Melon,  so  good 
was  their  flavour.  It  would  be  well  worth  while 
to  import  some  seed  of  these  fine  Melons,  that  no 
doubt  are  a  fixed  race  grown  by  the  natives  for 
ages.  Their  large  oval  forms  are  handsome,  and 
greatly  enhance  their  vslue  for  a  large  party. 


African  Melons.— Mr.  Rutland's  interesting 
statement  about  African  Melons  points  again  to  a 
fact  that  we  have  long  known.  The  Melons,  or 
at  least  some  of  them,  grown  in  North  Africa  are 


PLANTS  AND  TREES  IN  THE  ISLE  OF  MAN. 
At   Onchan   gardens,   overlooking   Douglas    Bay, 
there  grows  an  unrecorded  specimen  of  an  Arau- 
caria,  which  is  regarded,  I  am  told,  by  some  who 
have  seen  it  as  the  finest  in  the  British  Islands. 
It  is  not  so  tall  as  the  Dropmore  specimen,  being 
between  10  feet  and  50  feet  high,  but  it  is  as  old, 
only  the  nodes  or  annual  growths  are    shorter, 
which  accounts  for  the  difference.     As  a  specimen 
the  tree  is,  however,  almost  perfect,  the  branches 
being  healthy  and  luxuriant  down  to  Grass,  and 
very  long  and   strong,  the  diameter  of  the  tree 
at  the  Grass  being  over  ilO  feet,  and  the  circum- 
ference of  the  trunk  at  the  base  6  feet  4|  inches. 
It  is  the  finest  Araucaria  I  have  ever  seen.  Besides 
it  there  is  a  Wellingtonia  with  a  trunk   9   feet 
round  the  base,  but  its  branches  are  now  suffer- 
ing  from   the  sea  breezes,  which  the   Araucaria 
seems    to    enjoy.     The    Deutzia    creuata    fl.-pl. 
has      been     planted      in      several      gardens     in 
the   island,  and  forms  a   grand   shrub    about    9 
feet  high,  and  is  fairly  smothered  by  flowers  in 
July.     The  mildness  of  the  climate  is  indicated 
by  the  Fuchsias,  which  are  of  enormous  size,  con- 
tending with  the  Furze  on  the  cliff's  about  Derby 
Castle,  where  the   masses  are  .50  feet   across  or 
more,  with  spreading  limbs  as  thick  as  one's  leg. 
I  saw  also  a  mass  of  the  well-known  Salvia  patens, 
growing  rank  and   strong,  and  in  fine   flower,  in 
the  garden  of  a   cottager,  who  did  not  know   its 
name,  but  said  it  had  been  there  ever  since  he 
came  to  the  house  some  years  before  ;  it  appeared 
to  be  quite  naturalised.  In  another  front  garden,  in 
a  very  exposed  place,  I  saw  a  Dracaena  australis 
12   feet  high  that  had   grown  np  where   it  was, 
and  had  a  fine  top  and  a  thicket  of  suckers  at  its 
base.     The  Royal  Fern  (Osmunda   regalis)  is  not 
now  so  common  as  it  was  in  the  island,  so  much 
of  it  having  been  carried  away  ;    but  I  met   an 
Irishman  on  the  quay  who  brings  quantities  of  fine 
specimens  of   it  over  from  Ivildare,  I  understood 
him  to  saj-,  to  sell  to  visitors   during  the  season, 
and  he  appeared  to  be  doing  a  good  trade.  He  had 
some  very  tall  plants  packed  flat  in  long,  shallow 
boxes,  and  he  said   he   could  find  me  specimens 
9  feet  high,  and  I  bargained  with  him  to  send  me 
one,  but  I  have  doubts   about  him  being  able  to 
find   fronds   that  length.     I  never  saw  it  above 
6  feet,  and  few  that  height,  out  of  doors.     The  cli- 
mate of  the  Isle  of  Man  is  peculiar.     It  is  as  mild 
as  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  it  is  drier  than  the  main- 
land.    For  several  weeks  during  July  there  was 
hardly  a  drop  of  rain,  and  the  dust  was  deep  on 
the  roads  ;  while  on  the  Lancashire  coast  opposite 
the  papers  and  visitors  recorded  unusual  storms 
of  wind  and  rain  and  a  low  temperature  all  the 
time.  J.  S. 

Top-dressing  Primroses.— I  am  just  pot- 
ting my  Primroses  to  be  ready  for  moving,  as  the 
cool  rainy  weather  has  started  them  into  growth, 
which  in  ordinary  seasons  would  not  have  taken 
place  for  a  month  yet.  I  would  like  to  show  you 
how  thoroughly  their  perennial  character  depends 


on  their  receiving  a  top-dressing  of  an  inch  or 
more  of  fresh  material  of  some  kind  annually. 
The  separate  crowns  rise  as  the  leaves  follow  each 
other  in  succession,  and  when  growth  starts  again 
after  the  hot  weather  it  may  be  seen  how  the  new 
roots,  in  order  to  support  the  next  season's  growth, 
spring  from  among  the  remains  of  the  old  leaves. 
If  these  roots  find  nothing  to  grow  into  on  their 
own  level  they  seek  it  downwards,  their  upper 
parts  are  exposed  and  parched,  and  the  plants  do 
not  do  so  well.  That  is  what  so  many  complain 
of,  viz.,  their  plants  rising  out  of  the  ground.  The 
old  crown  seems  to  be  gradually  absorbed  when 
growing  properly.  On  dividing  them  in  my  last 
garden,  which  was  light  and  long-cultivated  soil,  I 
never  found  the  fleshy  mass  which  forms  here 
above  the  fibrous  roots.  The  root  fibres  always 
spread  away  from  immediately  under  the  leaves. 
In  unsuitable  material  that  fleshy  mass  forms,  and 
if  no  top-dre.ssing  is  given  the  new  roots  do 
not  do  their  duty  and  the  old  roots  remain.  A 
whole  lot  of  little  crowns  spring  from  the  fleshy 
mass,  which  are  weak  and  overcrowded,  and  the 
plants  die  unless  divided.  In  such  places  as  shrub 
beries  in  the  parks  such  things  must  take  care  of 
themselves,  with  no  attention  but  weeding,  and  I 
question  whether  any  woodland  plant  would  do 
with  that  without  Nature's  cultivation.  That 
wretched  tidying  up  and  chopping  and  digging 
everywhere  is  the  curse  of  gardening. — J.  Dundas. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


HELICHRYSUM  KOSMARINIFOLIDM. 

The  species  figured  herewith  is  one  of  the  few 
shrubby  members  of  the  enormous  genus  Heli- 
chrysum.  It  succeeds  well  in  the  open  air,  at 
any  rate  in  the  south  of  England — perhaps,  to 
be  quite  correct,  I  should  say  one  of  the  very  few 
which,  to  my  knowledge,  has  flourished  outside 
without  protection  in  southern  gardens  for  some 
years.  A  well-grown  specimen  used  to  be  one  of 
the  ornaments  in  the  wonderful  garden  of  the  late 
Mr.  G.  C.  Joad,  at  Oakfield,  Wimbledon,  and 
this  very  plant  found  its  way  to  Kew  with  a  large 
miscellaneous  collection  after  that  gentleman's 
death.  A  glance  at  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion, which  represents  a  slender  branchlet,  will 
give  a  better  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  species 
than  a  column  of  dry  description  ;  suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  plant  in  question  is  a  thoroughly  worthy 
companion  to  the  beautiful  New  Zealand  Olearia 
Haasti,  the  golden-leaved  C'assinia  fulvida  (Diplo- 
pappus  chrysophyllusof  gardens),  and  some  others 
of  the  handsome  southern  hemisphere  composites 
which  in  comparatively  recent  years  have  been 
introduced  to  this  country.  The  little  white 
starry  flower-heads  are  produced  in  the  greatest 
profusion,  but  do  not  last,  either  on  the  bush  or  in 
water,  so  long  as  the  larger  ones  of  the  Olearia 
Haasti.  The  foliage  is  deep  green  and,  as  might 
be  inferred  from  the  specific  name,  very  like  that 
of  the  common  Rosemary.  The  form  here  figured 
is  the  Ozothamnus  thyrsoideus  of  De  Candolle, 
but  as  that  is  sunk  by  Bentham,  in  the  ''  Flora 
Australiensis,"  as  a  variety  under  H.  rosmarini- 
folium,  and  as  our  plant  is  known  in  gardens 
under  the  latter  name,  it  is  undesirable  to  attempt 
to  alter  existing  nomenclature.  In  a  wild  state 
the  typical  form,  which  we  have  not  seen  in  cul- 
tivation, is  much  more  common  ;  it  differs  princi- 
pally in  its  somewhat  stouter  branches  being 
terminated  by  large,  dense  corymbs.  On  the 
Australian  Alps  (Victoria),  where  it  ascends  to  an 
elevation  of  from  4000  feet  to  6000  feet  above  sea 
level,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  streams  in  the 
northern  part  of  Tasmania  it  forms  a  handsom.e 
bu^sh  from  6  feet  to  9  feet  in  height.  To  the 
scientifically  inclined,  who  like,  for  purposes  of 
identification,  to  have  exact  data,  we  may  say  that 
under  the  name  we  have  adopted  it  will  be  found 
fully  described  in  Eentham's  "  Flora  Australien- 
sis," vol.  iii.,  p.  631,  and  under  the  name  of  Ozo- 
thamnus rosmarinifolius  in  De  Candolle's  "  I'ro- 
dromus,"  vol.  vi.,  p.  165,  and  in  Hooker's  "Flora 
of  Tasmania,"  vol.  i.,  p.  205.  G.  N. 
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NOTES  ON  SHRUBS  IN  FLOWKR. 

Berberis  aristata. — This  is  a  very  free- 
growing  species  of  the  vulgaris  type,  valuable 
owing  to  the  season  at  which  it  blooms.  Some 
bushes  of  it  are  now  in  full  beauty.  I  say  some, 
as  individuals  vary  a  good  deal  in  this  respect, 
and  when  raised  from  seed  there  is  a  great 
difference  not  only  in  the  time  of  flowering, 
but  also  in  the  colour  and  in  the  profusion  in 
which  the  blooms  are  borne.  It  is  a  native  of 
Nepaul,  thoroughly  hardy,  and  when  a  good 
variety  is  obtained  a  very  desirable  shrub. 

EscALLOKiA  PhilippiAna.— At  first  sight  this 
would  scarcely  be  recognised  as  an  Escallonia, 
differing  at  it  does  so  much  in  general  appearance 
from  all  others ;  indeed,  at  a  distance  of  a  few 
yards  a  plant  of  it  in  bloom  might  be  mistaken 
for  a  Leptospermum,  the  branches  being  slender 
and  the  leaves  small  and  dense,  while  the  whole 
plant  is  'thickly  studded  with  white  flowers  like 
some  of  the  Leptospermums.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
mountainous  parts  of  South  America,  whence  it 
was  introduced  a  few  years  ago  by  Messrs.  Veitch. 


pearance  of  large  golden  masses  standing  above 
a  bank  of  foliage,  there  being  little  else  in 
bloom. 

LiGUSTRDM  FOETUNEI. — This  is  just  opening 
its  light,  open  panicles  of  flowers.  This  Privet  is 
really  grand  when  in  a  thriving  condition ;  and  as 
to  soil  or  situation,  it  seems,  like  the  common  kind, 
to  be  one  of  the  most  accommodating  of  shrubs. 
Its  leaves  are  arranged  more  regularly  along  the 
shoots  than  in  the  other  species,  while  the  smaller 
branches  push  forth  almost  horizontally  from  the 
main  stems.  The  white,  feathery  flowers  are  very 
sweet  scented — too  much  so,  in  fact,  for  use  in  a 
cut  state.  Another  name  by  which  this  Privet  is 
often  known  is  Ligustrum  sinense. 

Magnolia  glauca. — On  a  damp  spot  a  bush 
of  this  Magnolia  is  very  attractive,  both  as 
regards  sight  and  smell,  being  thickly  studded 
with  flowers,  the  fragrance  of  which,  espe^ 
cially  when  the  sun  shines,  is  perceptible  at 
some  distance  off.  This  Magnolia  does  not  require 
such  a  large  space  in  which  to  develop  itself  as 
the  other  North  American  kinds;   it  throws  up 


Flowering  spray  of  Ilelkhrysum  rosmarim/olium. 


and  appears  to  be  about  the  hardiest  of  the  genus. 
Compared  with  such  kinds  as  macrantha  and 
rubra,  this  is  in  all  respects  a  smaller  plant ;  never- 
theless, it  is  a  very  beautiful  one. 

Ceanothds  Gloire  db  Versailles.— Garden 
varieties  of  Ceanothus  are  now  almost  unlimited, 
most  of  them  being  of  Continental  origin,  a  source 
from  which  the  kind  herein  mentioned  was  de- 
rived, and  though  many  have  been  put  into  com- 
merce since  this  particular  one  was  distributed, 
it  is  doubtful  if  any  equals  it,  and  certainly  none 
surpasses  it  in  this  climate  as  a  flowering  shrub  in 
the  open  ground.  In  many  places  around  London 
it  has  withstood  the  severe  winters  of  late  years 
■without  protection,  and  if  cut  back  somewhat 
recovers  so  quickly  as  to  soon  form  a  large  bush. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  beautiful  shade  of  pale  blue, 
borne  in  large  plume-like  clusters  in  such  profu- 
sion that  the  plant  is  quite  a  mass  of  flowers,  and 
either  standing  singly  or  associated  with  other 
subjects,  it  is  really  charming.  There  is  now  a 
great  variety  of  Ceanothuses  to  choose  from,  but 
few  of  them  are  as  hardy  as  this  one. 

Spanish  Broom  (Spartium  junceum). — This  is 
frequently  passed  over,  being  thought  to  be  too 
common  for  ornamental  planting,  yet  some  speci- 
mens of  it  in  a  border,  planted  so  as  to  form  a  belt 
or  screen,  are  just  now  the  showiest  shrubs  in  the 
garden.  They  were  placed  at  intervals  along  the 
border,  and  from  their  rapid  growth  they  have 
overtopped  the  others,  and  now  present  the  ap- 


several  stems  from  the  base,  and  forms  a  large 
shrub,  which  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage  when 
about  10  feet  or  12  feet  high.  The  flowers  are 
borne  on  the  points  of  the  shoots  and  are  pure 
white.  They  do  not  expand  all  at  once  ;  indeed,  a 
continued  succession  is  kept  up  for  some  time. 
The  leaves  are  small  and  none  too  plentifully 
produced,  but  their  silvery  undersides  form  an 
attractive  feature  when  moved  by  the  wind. 

Amorpha  peuticosa.— This,  the  Bastard  In- 
digo of  the  United  States,  is  an  open  growing 
shrub  of  6  feet  or  8  feet  high  with  pinnate 
leaves  and  long  spikes  of  beautiful  bluish 
purple  flowers.  The  spikes  are  borne  on  the 
points  of  the  shoots,  generally  in  clusters  consist- 
ing of  one  long  and  three  or  four  short  ones,  all 
of  which  are  densely  packed  with  bloom.  The 
anthers  protrude  slightly  from  the  mouth  of  the 
flowers,  and  being  of  a  bright  yellow  colour  ap- 
pear like  spots  of  gold  on  a  purple  ground.  It  is 
one  of  those  plants  the  beauty  of  which  can 
only  be  seen  on  close  inspection,  for  to  a  super- 
ficial observer  the  flowers  appear  dull  and  unin- 
teresting. 

INDIGOPEEA  FLOHIBUNDA,  against  a  wall,  is 
now  a  mass  of  rich  rosy  blossoms,  and  from  its 
beauty  well  repays  the  slight  protection  afforded 
it  by  the  wall  during  winter.  The  white-flowered 
variety  is,  though  less  conspicuous,  very  pretty. 
These  Indigof eras  from  their  freedom  of  flowering 
make  fine  objects  for  greenhouse  or  conservatory 


decoration  when  grown  in  pots,  a  condition  under 
which  they  bloom  just  as  plentifully  as  in  the 
open  ground. 

Deutzia  crenata  fl.-pl. — Of  this  there  ap- 
pears to  be  two  distinct  varieties,  in  one  of  which 
the  bark  of  the  young  shoots  is  reddish  and  the 
flowers  on  the  outside  suffused  with  rose  ;  in  the 
other  the  young  shoots  are  green  and  the  flowers 
almost,  if  not  quite,  white.  They  are  both  beauti- 
ful shrubs,  although,  in  my  opinion,  the  palm  must 
be  awarded  to  the  pink-tinged  one.  The  flowers  are 
valuable  in  a  cut  state,  as  they  last  for  some 
time  in  water,  and  are  borne  in  large  showy 
spikes.  I  counted  nearly  forty  flowers  on  a  spike, 
and  each  bloom  consisted  of  about  thirty  petals  ; 
some  idea  may  therefore  be  formed  of  the  beauty 
of  my  plant — a  young  thriving  specimen.  The 
single  form  is  a  pretty  shrub,  but  the  blossoms  are 
shed  much  quicker  than  those  of  the  double  kind. 
I  never  before  noticed  so  much  bloom  on  D.  gracilis 
when  grown  in  the  open  ground  as  there  has  been 
this  year.     It  has  been  literally  a  little  beauty. 

Mock  Oranges. — Among  the  different  kinds  o£ 
Jlock  Orange,  Philadelphus  grandiflorus  is  the 
best,  and  a  grand  sight  it  is  now.  In  order  to  keep 
it  in  good  condition  all  dead  wood  and  useless 
spray  should  be  removed  at  pruning  time. 

SpirtEA  sorbifolia.  —  This  pinnate-leaved 
species  is  now  in  full  flower,  and  very  pretty  it  is, 
but  the  variety,  alpina,  Pallasi,  grandiflora,  or 
Foxi,  as  it  is  variously  called,  is  much  superior  to 
it,  as  the  blossoms  of  sorbifolia  are  of  a  greenish 
tint,  while  in  the  variety  they  are  pure  white.  The 
individual  blooms  are  also  larger  and  more 
showy. 

Pkriplooa  gk/ECA.— Against  a  sunny  wall  this 
curious  climber  is  now  flowering  freely,  and  is, 
when  observed  closely,  very  interesting,  if  not 
showy.  The  leaves,  which  are  deep  green,  are 
from  3  inches  to  4  inches  long,  and  firm  in  tex- 
ture, while  the  blossoms  are  about  1  inch  in  dia- 
meter, five-rayed,  and  of  a  purplish  crimson  colour, 
with  the  reverse  of  the  petals  greenish  yellow. 
They  are  borne  in  clusters  of  about  a  dozen  to- 
gether. Such  quaint  colouring  is  very  uncommon 
among  hardy  climbing  plants. 

The  Jerusalem  Sage  (Phlomis  fruticosa), 
with  its  large  greyish  rugose  leaves  and  whorls  of 
yellow  flowers,  is  very  conspicuous  when  seen 
against  a  background  of  darker  foliaged  subjects, 
which  show  it  off  to  advantage.  This  shrub  suc- 
ceeds well  in  dry  sandy  places  where  little  else 
will  thrive  ;  therefore  in  this  respect  alone  it  de- 
seives  to  be  more  frequently  seen  in  gardens  than 
it  is.  Young  thriving  plants  of  it  make  the  best 
display,  as  after  a  few  years  they  get  scrubby  and 
exhausted. 

Gaultheria  Shallon.— There  is  scarcely 
anything  better  for  covering  the  ground  under 
the  shade  of  trees  than  this,  especially  if  the  upper 
portion  of  the  soil  consists,  as  it  frequently  does, 
of  decayed  vegetable  matter ;  in  this  the  roots  of 
the  Gaultheria  run  with  great  freedom.  The  pretty 
pink-tinged,  bell-shaped  flowers  are  produced  in 
great  numbers,  and  last  a  long  time;  some  clumps 
of  it  have  been  profusely  studded  with  blossoms, 
and  there  are  still  many  more  to  open. 

Alpha. 

Autumn  v.  spring  planting.— The  time 
for  planting  trees  being  nearly  at  hand,  it  would 
be  interesting  and  useful  to  compare  notes  as  re- 
gards the  results  of  autumn  and  spring  planting 
during  the  past  season.  On  the  whole,  a  more  try 
ing  time  as  regards  new  plantations  has  rarely  oc- 
curred. In  the  early  part  there  was  a  continuous 
rain,  which  left  the  land  saturated  ;  then  a  dry 
time  set  in,  and  an  almost  constantly  prevailing 
east  wind,  which  continued,  at  least  in  this  loca- 
lity,  and  from  accounts  seemed  to  be  general,  till 
the  end  of  April,  yet  with  us  the  early  autumn-- 
planted  trees  did  best ;  the  latest  worst.  Here  the 
climate  and  soil  are  unfavourable,  the  rainfall  is 
excessive,  and  generally  accompanied  by  strong 
easterly  or  westerly  winds.  There  may  be  situa^ 
tions  and  soils  where  spring  planting  is  to  be  pre-- 
ferred,  but  such  is  the  exception ;   early  autumn 
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planting  on  tlie  whole  will  be  found,  I  apprehend, 
most  successful. — J.  J.  G.,  Preston. 

Genista  sagit  talis. — This  pretty  little  shrub, 
owing  to  its  procumbent  habit,  is  well  fitted 
for  a  sunny  spot  on  rockwork.  It  reaches  a  height 
of  about  6  inches  ;  its  branches  are  procumbent, 
bright  green  in  colour,  and  furnislied  on  opposite 
sides  with  a  wing  or  membrane  extending  from 
joint  to  joint.  The  leaves,  which  are  small,  are  few 
in  number  and  in  no  way  conspicuous  ;  the  broad 
winged  stems  apparently  take  their  place,  so  that 
although  deciduous  the  plant  is  much  the  same  at 
all  seasons  e.xcept  when  in  flower,  in  which  latter 
state  it  has  been  with  me  for  six  weeks  till  the 
few  hot  days  we  have  had  drove  it  out  of  bloom. 
On  an  exposed  part  of  the  rockwork  it  has  formed 
a  fine  mass,  and  when  in  flower  every  branchlet  is 
tipped  with  golden  clusters  of  blossoms. — Alpha. 


Orchids. 

ST.  ALBANS  ORCHID  NURSERIES. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  incidents  that  have 
occurred  of  late  years  in  connection  with  garden- 
ing is  the  impetus  given  to  the  wholesale  importa- 
tion of  Orchids,  fiat  a  very  few  years  ago  it  was 
a  rare  occurrence  for  a  thousand  imported  Orchids 
to  be  sold  by  auction  at  one  time  ;  now  they  are 
imported  by  the  cargo,  and  enormous  quantities  are 
sold  in  London  almost  daily.  Among  our  chief 
Orchid  importers  are  Messrs.  Sander  &  Co.,  of  St. 
Albans,  who  during  the  past  dozen  years  have 
imported  Orchids  to  an  unparalleled  extent.  Every 
region  almost  has  been  scoured  by  their  collec- 
tors, who  have  discovered  and  sent  home  prodigious 
quantities  of  Orchids,  among  them  being  many  new 
and  beautiful  species  and  varieties,  some  often 
being  quite  new  even  to  botanists.  The  Orchid 
importing  department  of  this  iirm  has  grown  so 
enormously  of  late  years,  that  the  old  nursery 
in  the  town  is  now  quite  inadequate  to  accom- 
modate the  large  importations;  consequently  they 
have  had  to  form  a  new  nursery  specially  set  apart 
for  Orchid  culture,  and  as  the  houses  of  this  new 
department  are  built  on  a  carefully  studied  plan, 
a  description  of  them  may  interest  our  readers. 

This  nursery  is  almost  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  the  Midland  Railway  Station  at  St.  Albans,  It 
occupies  a  well-chosen  site,  lying  high  and  dry  on 
a  gravelly  soil,  and  fully  exposed  on  every  side,  so 
that  the  houses  have  the  fullest  amount  possible 
of  air  and  sunshine.  There  is  likewise  no  fear  of 
the  houses  being  flooded  in  winter,  although  seve- 
ral of  them  are  sunk  considerably  below  the 
general  surface  of  the  ground.  The  houses,  as 
well  as  the  sheds  and  offices,  are  evidently  con- 
structed upon  a  carefully  considered  plan,  each  struc- 
ture being  designed  with  regard  to  the  particular 
purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  The  glass  houses, 
therefore,  vary  considerably  in  design,  according 
to  the  class  of  Orchids  to  be  grown  in  them  :  for 
instance,  the  houses  set  apart  for  Cattleyas  are 
entirely  different  as  regards  details  of  construction 
from  those  devoted  to  cool  Orchids.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  general  plan  for  the  whole  set  of  houses, 
■which  number  about  a  dozen.  All  are  span-roofed, 
and  all  run  parallel  to  each  other  almost  due  south 
and  north.  The  north  ends  of  the  houses  are 
in  a  line,  and  these  open  into  a  long  corridor 
communicating  with  the  packing  and  potting 
sheds— an  excellent  plan,  as  the  whole  may  be 
inspected  without  going  into  the  open,  and,  more- 
over, the  plan  does  away  with  the  evil  effects  of 
cold  draughts  caused  by  opening  and  shutting 
doors  communicating  directly  with  the  outside  air. 
Every  house  is  made  to  fall  several  feet  from  north 
to  south  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  and  as  the 
boilers  are  placed  at  the  southern  extremities,  the 
opposite  ends,  which  are  nearest  the  packing  and 
potting  sheds,  tiiough  farthest  away  from  the 
boilers,  are  the  hottest.  Imported  plants  are  there- 
fore placed  in  the  north  or  warmest  ends,  and  as  vita- 
lity increases  they  are  gradually  shifted  to  the  cooler 
southern  end.  It  is  surprising  to  find  what  a  wide 
difference  there  is  in  the  temperature  of  the  ex- 
tremities of  these  houses,  arising  from  their  longi- 
tudinal fall,  though  there  is  no  partition  throughout 


their  entire  length,  viz.,  from  200  feet  to  300  feet. 
One  might  almost  grow  east  Indian  Orchids  at  one 
end  and  cool  house  kinds  at  the  other.  Of  course 
the  difference  would  not  be  so  perceptible  in  a 
small  house,  but  still  there  must  naturally 
be  a  difference,  and  the  plan  ought  not 
to  be  overlooked  in  the  building  of  Orchid  and 
otlier  plant  houses.  The  importance  of  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  rain  water  for  watering  has  been 
fully  recognised  by  Mr.  Sander,  for  he  has  made 
provision  for  an  ample  supply  throughout  the 
year.  Every  drop  of  water  that  falls  on  the  roofs 
of  the  houses  and  sheds  is  stored  in  capacious 
tanks  constructed  in  the  houses.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  conspicuous  absence  of  shallow  t.anks,  such 
as  are  commonly  seen  beneath  the  stages  of  Orchid 
houses  for  the  purpose  of  giving  off  evaporation. 
This  practice  is  strongly  objected  to  by  Mr.  Sander, 
and  apparently  on  good  grounds.  His  argument 
is  this,  that  water  in  a  body  gives  off  evaporation 
very  slowly,  unless  the  temperature  is  raised  con- 
siderably, and  then  it  takes  the  form  of  steam, 
which  does  more  harm  than  good  in  an  Orchid 
house,  for,  being  of  a  higher  temperature  than  the 
plants  and  roof  it  condenses,  and  consequently 
causes  injury.  His  practice  is  to  have  nothing  in 
the  house  beneath  the  stages  but  the  natural  soil 
of  the  place,  provided, of  course,  it  be  well  drained. 
From  such  a  surface  water  is  quickly  evaporated, 
and  tends  to  promote  a  healthy  growing  atmo- 
sphere, and  most  evaporation  takes  place  in  the 
hottest  part  of  day,  when  the  plants  most  require 
it,  whereas  in  the  case  of  tanks  heated  by  hot 
pipes  running  through  them,  as  is  commonly  the 
case,  the  evaporation  is  slow  and  perpetual,  and 
tends  to  cause  a  stagnant  atmosphere  overladen 
with  moisture.  This  principle  of  surface  evapora- 
tion is  carried  out  in  every  detail  in  this  nursery  ; 
for  instance,  the  interior  walls  of  the  houses  are 
built  of  concrete  instead  of  bricks,  the  rough  con- 
crete surfaces  being  more  capable  of  absorbing 
moisture  to  be  given  off  by  rapid  evaporation  than 
bricks.  The  paths,  too,  are  paved  with  grooved 
tiles,  so  that  though  water  may  lodge  in  the 
grooves,  the  projections  are  nevertheless  dry  for 
the  feet. 

Cattleya  HOUSE.-This  is  a  capacious  structure 
specially  adapted  for  Cattleyas.  It  is  upwards  of 
230  feet  in  length  by  30  feet  in  breadth,  and  is 
capable  of  accommodating  several  thousands  of 
plants,  for  there  is  no  waste  room  in  any  part. 
The  pitch  of  the  span  roof  is  rather  low,  being 
only  about  35°,  an  angle  considered  by  Mr.  Sander 
to  be  a  suitable  one  for  a  Cattleya  house.  The 
roof  is  of  Pitch  Pine  wood,  about  the  most  durable 
for  Orchid  houses,  and  the  rafters  are  stouter  than 
usual,  so  as  to  give  strength,  but  there  being  a 
good  width  between  them  there  is  no  obstruction 
of  light.  The  roof  is  supported  by  four  rows 
of  upright  columns  of  2  -  inch  iron  tubing, 
so  that  the  house  is  held  well  together,  and, 
moreover,  its  interior  has  a  light  appearance. 
A  3-foot  path  runs  round  the  broad  central 
stage,  which  is  tiered,  so  as  to  bring  the  plants  as 
near  the  roof  as  possible.  Along  the  top  of  the 
central  stage  is  a  3-foot  pathway  with  a  6-foot  head- 
way, so  that  the  plants  on  either  side  may  be  easily 
examined  and  watered,  an  arrangement  that  should 
be  carried  out  in  all  large  span-roofed  houses 
where  there  is  a  broad  central  stage.  The  roof 
ventilation  of  this  house  is  effected  by  a  row  of 
lights,  about  4  feet  by  3  feet,  placed  on  the  north  side 
of  the  house,  the  reason  forthisbeingthatanyonthe 
south  side  would  interfere  with  the  shading.  The 
bottom  ventilation  is  by  small  hinged  openings  at 
the  base  of  the  side  walls,  which  open  directly  oppo- 
site the  hot-water  pipes,  so  that  the  incoming  air  is 
warmed  before  reaching  the  atmosphere  of  the 
house.  The  heating  of  this  spacious  house  is 
effected  by  four  rows  of  4-inch  pipes  beneath  the 
side  stages,  and  flow  and  return  laid  flat  beneath 
each  side  of  the  centre  stage.  There  is  also  a  2-inch 
pipe  running  along  just  below  the  eaves  of  the 
house  and  above  the  side  stages,  the  use  of  which 
is  to  send  up  a  volume  of  heated  air  immediately 
beneath  the  roof,  thereby  drying  up  in  a  great 
measure  condensed  moisture,  which  is  so  detri- 
mental to  Orchids.  An  ample  supply  of  rain  water 
is  stored  in  capacious  tanks  beneath  the  side 


stages,  and  is  warmed  by  the  pipes  passing  through 
it.  The  other  houses  designed  for  Cattleyas  are 
built  much  upon  the  same  principle  as  this  one, 
as  are  also  those  intended  for  Dendrobiums  and 
other  genera  of  that  class.  Underneath  the  stages 
in  the  centre  of  these  houses  runs  an  inch  gas 
pipe,  into  which  at  intervals  of  a  foot  small  holes 
are  bored ;  by  turning  on  the  water  at  the  upper 
end  these  small  holes  eject  it  over  the  entire  sur- 
face of  the  houses,  according  to  requirement. 
This,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  "  whole  house  fountain" 
is  turned  on  for  one  or  more  hours  during  the 
day. 

The  greatest  number  of  houses  are  devoted  to 
cool  Orchids,  as  these  are  grown  in  enormous 
quantities  by  this  firm.  Tliese  houses  differ  mate, 
rially  from  the  others,  and  every  device  has  appa- 
rently been  resorted  to  in  order  to  secure  in  the 
houses  a  cool,  moist,  and  well  ventilated  atmo- 
sphere, which  are  the  primarj'  conditions  of  the 
successful  culture  of  cool  Orchids.  Most  of  the 
houses  have  sunken  paths,  so  that  the  plant  stages 
rest  almost  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  which,  as  we 
before  remarked,  is  preferred  to  anything  else  for 
giving  off  a  rapid  evaporation.  All  the  interior 
walls  are  made  of  rough  concrete,  so  that  their 
surfaces  may  harbour  moisture.  On  a  hot  July 
day  the  atmosphere  of  one  of  these  houses  was 
delightfully  cool  and  moist— just  the  temperature 
that  Odontoglossums,  Masdevallias,  and  such  like 
Orchids  revel  in.  Great  importance  is  attached 
to  the  ventilation  of  these  houses,  and  so  impressed 
is  Mr.  Sander  as  to  the  importance  of  thorough  ven- 
tilation, that  he  has  had  permanently  open  venti- 
lators made  in  the  side  walls.  This  permanent 
ventilation  is  effected  in  this  way :  a  hot-water 
pipe  rests  on  the  top  of  the  brickwork  of  the  side 
wall  and  the  outside  course  of  bricks,  which  are  on 
a  level  with  the  pipe.  At  every  brick's  length  an 
aperture  the  size  of  half  a  brick  is  left,  so  that  the 
influx  of  air  through  these  holes  must  pass  on  and 
around  the  pipes  before  it  reaches  the  interior  of 
the  house.  There  is,  of  coui'se,  the  ordinary  top 
ventilation  besides. 

The  shading  of  the  houses  is  effected  by  what 
is  known  as  French  shading,  which  is  considered 
to  be  the  best,  particularly  for  the  houses  occu- 
pied by  cool  Orchids,  the  successful  culture  of 
which  so  much  depends  upon  a  good  system  of 
shading.  This  French  shading  consists  of  thin 
and  narrow  strips  of  wood,  some  -1  feet  or  5  feet 
in  length,  held  together  by  wire,  so  that  the 
lengths  which  run  the  whole  width  of  the  roof 
may  be  rolled  up  to  the  ridge  plate.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent shading  material  and  very  durable,  lasting 
for  many  years,  but  of  course  it  is  expensive  at 
the  outset.  On  a  hot  summer's  day  the  houses 
shaded  by  this  material  are  kept  delightfully  cool, 
yet  the  light  is  not  much  obstructed.  All  the  new 
houses  will  be  fitted  with  this  French  shading— a 
plain  proof  that  it  is  considered  the  best.  It  is 
painted  dark  green,  a  wrong  colour,  in  our  opinion, 
for  shading  material. 

The  boilers  that  heat  this  enormous  area  of 
glass  are  five  in  number.  All  are  of  the  patent 
wedge  saddle  pattern,  which  is  thought  very 
highly  of  here,  and  is  considered  the  best  of 
all  boilers.  It  may  be  best  described  as  an 
ordinary  saddle  with  a  wedge-shaped  portion  dip- 
ping down  into  the  middle  of  the  furnace 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  bars.  Besides 
this  it  has  a  set  of  five  or  seven  tubes,  some 
i  inches  in  diameter,  running  lengthwise  in 
the  upper  jacket,  and  at  the  top  of  the  boiler 
and  at  the  sides  there  is  a  closed  hot-air  cham- 
ber which  much  facilitates  the  rapid  working 
of  the  boiler.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  this 
boiler  possesses  the  advantages  of  the  quick 
working  which  characterises  tubular  boilers,  com- 
bined' with  the  power  of  the  ordinary  saddle. 
The  vertical  wedge  interferes  in  no  way  with  the 
stoking,  as  on  either  side  of  it  there  are  ample 
spaces  for  the  fuel,  and  the  base  of  the  furnace  is 
inclined  for  about  18  inches  at  the  entrance, 
so  as  to  hold  a  great  body  of  fuel.  This  boiler  is 
unquestionably  a  most  efiicient  one,  and  it  has 
been  tested  by  this  firm  for  ten  years,  the  in- 
ventor of  it  being  a  resident  of  St.  Albans.  Till 
lately,  however,  it  has  not  been  much  known,  but 
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wherever    employed    it    invariably    gives    satis- 
faction. 

Most  of  these  houses  are  already  filled  to  over- 
flowing  with  imported  Orchids,  which  almost  daily 
arrive  in  vast  quantities  from  the  numerous  col- 
lectors in  different  parts  of  the  Tropics.  On 
the  day  of  our  visit  some  dozens  of  cases  arrived 
containing  one  kind  of  Cattleya,  which  was 
said  to  be  in  excellent  condition.  The  bulbs  of 
the  plants  were  plump,  and  the  foliage  green ;  in 
short,  one  would  scarcely  credit  that  the  plants 
had  been  [subjected  to  such  rough  treatment  as 
they  necessarily  must  have  been.  We  measured 
one  of  the  masses  of  this  importation  which  we 
believe  consisted  entirely  of  the  new  and  beauti- 
ful Cattleya  Gaskelliana,  and  found  it  to  be  3  feet 
by  4  feet,  an  enormous  mass,  one  of  the  largest 
that  has  ever  been  brought  home  alive.  Judging 
by^this  particular  consignment,  one  would  consider 
that  Orchid  importing  is  not  a  very  risky  affair 
after  all,  but  a  prodigious  heap  of  dead  and  rotted 
plants  close  by  pointed  plainly  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  dark  side  to  the  business  as  well  as  a 
bright  one.  Frequently,  Mr.  Sander  informed  u.s, 
scores  of  cases  arrive  all  the  way  from  South 
America  or  the  Eastern  Archipelago  with  not  a 
vestige  of  a  live  plant  in  the  whole  lot.  But  the 
contents  of  the  houses  are  sufficient  to  show  to 
what  an  enormous  extent  the  collecting  and  send- 
ing home  of  Orchids  is  carried  out  by  this  firm. 
Never  before  had  we  seen  such  an  assemblage  of 
imported  Orchids,  particularly  of 

Odontoglossdm  ckispum  (Alexandra),  un- 
doubtedly the][most  popular  of  all  Orchids  at  the 
present  day.  This  Orchid  is  a  great  speciality 
here,  and  we  passed  through  house  after  house 
filled  with  nothing  but  crispum,  amounting  to 
upwards  of  100,000  plants.  In  some  of  the  houses 
the  imported  plants  were  bedded  out  in  layers  of 
soil  placed  on  broad,  flat  stages  on  either  side  of 
the  path — a  capital  plan  for  economising  space 
When  the  plants  have  become  well  rooted  they 
are  lifted  and  potted,  to  make  room  for  other  im- 
portations. Throughout  the  whole  of  the  house- 
fuls  of  0.  crispum  the  healthy  green  foliage  and 
plump  bulbs  are  suflicient  to  show  how  tho- 
roughly their  culture  is  understood  here,  the  first 
principles  being  an  abundance  of  ventilation  and 
cool  atmosphere,  and  plenty  of  moisture  in  the 
growing  season.  In  order  to  maintain  a  moist 
atmosphere  and  promote  healthy  growth  the 
plants  are  syringed  overhead,  a  practice  con- 
sidered by  some  cultivators  to  be  detrimental, 
but  the  healthiness  of  the  plants  here  in  all  re- 
spects is  suflicient  to  show  how  beneficial  it  is. 
The  other  species  of  Odontoglossum  of  which 
there  were  large  importations  were  O.  Pescatorei, 
cin'hosum,  Eossi  majus,  and  citrosmum,  the  last 
being  particularly  remarkable,  as  so  little  of  it  has 
been  imported  of  late  years.  0.  Eoezli,  Phalfenopsis, 
and  the  queenly  vexillarium  are  of  course  con- 
stantly imported  in  quantities,  and  of  the  latter 
there  was  a  goodly  number  of  the  late  flowering 
variety  Klaboshianum,  remarkable  for  the  in- 
tensely deep  colour  of  the  small  blossoms.  During 
spring  these  Odontoglossum  houses  must  present 
a  glorious  sight  with  the  thickets  of  spikes  that 
are  then  produced.  At  the  date  of  our  visit  the 
flowering  season  was  almost  past,  but  there  was  a 
good  sprinkling  of  bloom  quite  suificient  to  show 
that  Messrs.  Sander's  collectors  have  hit  upon  the 
right  localities  for  the  best  types  of  crispums, 
which  are  characterised  by  the  flowers  having 
petals  broad  enough  to  make  a  symmetrical 
bloom  just  the  reverse  of  the  starry  kinds  of 
flowers]  which  characterise  the  inferior  types  of 
this  species.  Some  of  the  expanded  flowers  were 
between  3  inches  and  -l  inches  across,  being  pro- 
duced from  very  small  bulbs.  The  day  has 
come  when  only  such  fine  forms  as  these  are  in 
demand. 

Cattleyas,  like  Odoutoglossums,  are  a  great 
feature,  there  being  enormous  quantities  of  them, 
more  particularly  of  the  newer  kinds  that  Messrs. 
Sander  have  introduced  of  late  years,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  much-criticised  C.  Percivaliana,  of 
which  there  is  a  great  stock,  including  quantities 
of  selected  masses,  which,  we  were  assured,  would 


eventually  yield  some  startling  varieties,  eclipsing 
every  one  that  has  yet  been  flowered  in  this  coun- 
try. Among  others  were  C.  Sanderiana,  the  new 
variety  of  the  gigas  race  ;  Gaskelliana,  also  new  ; 
while  of  such  well-known  species  as  Trianse, 
Hendeli,  gigas,  Mossi»,  there  are  housefuls  of 
plants.  We  noticed  that  in  the  compost  used  for 
the  Cattleyas  there  was  a  large  admixture  of  burnt 
clay  nobbles,  evidently  a  capital  material  for  keep- 
ing the  potting  compost  free  and  open,  and  the 
roots  seem  to  be  fond  of  them. 

The  old  nuksekt  in  the  town  is  now  occupied 
chiefly  by  the  general  collection  of  Orchids— a 
very  full  one,  for  besides  those  of  the  ordinary 
stamp  it  abounds  with  new  or  rare  species.  In 
passing  through  the  congeries  of  houses,  which, 
by  the  way,  are,  as  regards  construction,  veiy  old- 
fashioned  compared  with  those  of  the  new  nursery, 
we  made  note  of  the  following  good  things  : 
Among  the  East  Indian  kinds  was  the  new  Vanda 
Sanderiana,  the  flowers  of  which  surpass  those 
of  every  known  species  in  size  and  beauty. 
There  were  some  fine  plants  of  it,  which  bore  the 
appearance  of  being  thoroughly  established  and 
making  good  sound  growth.  A  plant  of  the  rare 
and  beautiful  planilabris  variety  of  V.  tricolor  was 
a  conspicuous  object,  and  among  other  Yandas 
was  a  fine  recent  importation  of  V.  ccerulea,  pro- 
ducing numerous  healthy  roots  in  a  close,  warm, 
and  moist  case.  Among  East  Indians  were  two 
new  Aerides — A.  Leoni  and  Emerici,  both  good 
garden  plants.  Among  the  choicer  Cypripediums 
were  the  new  C.  ciliolare,  a  handsome  species  in 
the  way  of  C.  Argus,  and  the  very  rare  and  ex- 
tremely fine  C.  villosum  aureum,  a  golden-flowered 
variety  with  flowers  almost  twice  the  ordinary 
size.  Epidendrum  Endresi  was  pointed  out  spe- 
cially as  being  something  choice,  likewise  a  variety 
of  Cattleya  guttata  named  phoenicoptera,  which 
was  indeed  a  superb  plant.  There  were  several  choice 
Phalsnopsids  in  flower,  notably  P.  violacea,  a  fine 
species,  and  P.  Eeichenbachi,  not  a  great  beauty. 
]5endrobium  Draconis,  a  new  and  very  handsome 
species  in  the  way  of  D.  eburneum  was  noteworthy 
among  the  numerous  collections  of  Dendrobes.  In 
the  crowded  Masdevallia  house,  which  contained 
besides  the  showier  species,  such  as  Harryana, 
Veitchi,  Lindeni,  and  others,  a  number  of  varieties 
less  attractive,  among  others  were  the  new  M. 
marginella,  best  described  as  a  white  M.  Eeichen- 
bachi ;  M.  maculata  lutea,  distinct,  but  not  beau- 
tiful ;  Veitchi  grandiflora,  a  superb  variety,  the 
finest  form  we  had  seen ;  a  host  of  the  pretty 
Shuttleworthi  and  of  the  charming  little  Armini  ; 
there  was  also  a  remarkable  variety  of  Harryana 
named  lutea,  the  flowers  of  which  were  of  a  de- 
cided yellow.  In  the  culture  of  Masdevallias  and 
other  small-growing  Orchids  small  suspended  pans 
are  largely  used,  as  they  are  found  to  suit  the  re- 
quirements of  the  plants  better  than  anything  else. 
These  pans  vary  from  2  inches  to  6  inches  and  8 
inches  in  diameter,  but  all  are  comparatively 
shallow  so  as  to  aerate  the  roots  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. All  the  pans  are  fitted  with  Mr.  Sander's 
new  suspenders,  of  which  we  gave  an  illustration 
a  short  time  since.  It  is  an  excellent  contrivance, 
as  it  is  not  only  better  for  the  plants,  but  saves  a 
deal  of  labour. 


Cattleya  Gaskelliana. — A  splendid  flower 
of  this  new  Cattleya  has  been  sent  to  us  by  Messrs. 
Thomson,  of  Clovenfords,  Galashiels,  who  rightly 
esteem  it  highly.  It  is  one  of  the  best  forms  of 
it  we  have  seen,  being  even  as  fine  as  that  shown 
by  Messrs.  Thomson  at  South  Kensington  some 
time  since.  The  flower  is  about  the  size  of  a  large 
TriauEe,  and  is  somewhat  similar  in  form,  particu- 
larly in  the  labellum,  the  lobe  of  which  is  of  circu- 
lar outline  and  beautifully  frilled  at  the  margin. 
The  colour  of  the  lip  is  a  splendid  rich  amethyst  in 
the  lower  part,  merging  into  citron  yellow  in  the 
throat,  which  is  pencilled  with  amethyst.  The 
unfolding  part  of  the  lip,  together  with  the  broad 
petals,  are  of  a  rich  deep  mauve.  It  is,  in  short, 
a  lovely  Orchid,  and  one  distinct  from  other 
Cattleyas.  Some,  however,  contend  that  it  is  in 
closeaffinity  to  C.  Mendeli,  but  the  alliance  is  not 
very "  apparent  i    besides,  Gaskelliana    makes   its 


growth  and  throws  up  its  flowers  at  once,  while 
the  sheaths  of  Mendeli  do  not  unfold  their 
flowers  till  the  following  spring;  as  a  rule  C. 
Gaskelliana  is,  moreover,  valuable,  as  flowering 
when  most  other  Cattleyas  are  past. 

Lselia  elegans  praeiata.— This  is  really  a 
very  fine  variety,  and  some  good  blooms  of  it 
have  been  sent  to  us  by  Messrs.  Thomson  from 
then-  nursery  at  Clovenfords,  Galashiels.  It  is  the 
deepest  coloured  form  that  has  yet  come  under 
our  notice.  The  flowers  are  larger  than  those  of 
the  ordinary  form;  the  sepals  and  petals  (the 
latter  being  distinctly  undulated)  are  of  a  bright 
vinous  purple.  The  upper  portion  of  the  labellum 
is  white,  faintly  pencilled  and  washed  with  ma- 
genta, while  the  lowermost  lobe — the  chief  point 
of  beauty  in  the  flower — is  1^  inches  across,  and 
of  a  resplendent  carmine-crimson  overlaid  with  a 
satiny  lustre  similar  to  that  seen  in  some  of  the 
best  varieties  of  Masdevallia  Harryana.  The  per- 
fume is  strong,  partaking  somewhat  of  Nutmegs. 
Such  a  splendid  Orchid  as  this  in  full  beauty  in 
August  is  a  real  and  rare  treasure. 


NEWBATTLE  ABBEY, 
One  of  the  residences  of  the  Marquis  of  Lothian, 
is  situated  about  seven  miles  south-east  of  Edin- 
burgh, near  Dalkeith  Park,  and,  like  that,  open 
every  week  day  from  eight  a.m.  to  six  p.m.,  thus 
enabling  .outsiders  to  enjoy  delights  in  the  way 
of  sylvan  beauty  otherwise  unknown  to  them. 
Would  that  more  of  our  aristocracy  would  be 
equally  generous  I  Complaints  as  to  damage  are  but 
few,  and  even  then  the  trifling  injury  committed 
is  more  "  from  want  of  thought  than  from  want 
of  feeling."  Sheets  of  white  bloom  on  the  closely 
cropped  turf  show  us  that  here  at  any  rate  the 
Gowans  will  not  be  kept  down.  The  woods  are 
very  picturesque.  Immense  Plane  trees  and 
Beeches,  now  in  all  their  summer  beauty,  stretch 
their  great  arms  across  the  greensward,  whilst  in 
quiet  sunny  corners  clumps  of  varied  Ehododen- 
drons  add  colour  and  brilliancy  to  the  prevailing 
shades  of  green.  One  giant  Sycamore  was  quite 
16  yards  in  circumference. 

In  front  of  the  mansion  stands  a  Beech  which 
surely  deserves  to  be  named  "  the  Pride  of  the 
Lothians."  It  has  a  circumference  of  branches  of 
140  yards,  and  at  8  feet  up  the  bole  the  girth  is 
20  feet.  In  1798  this  tree  was  measured  and 
found  at  the  same  height  (8  feet)  from  the  ground 
to  be  16  feet  in  circumference. 

The  edges  of  walks  under  trees  are  planted  with 
Sedums,  Saxifrages,  and  Aubrietias,  which,  being 
allowed  to  grow  pretty  much  as  they  please,  have 
an  effect  unobtainable  in  any  other  way.  One 
walk  120  yards  in  length  is  bordered  with  peren- 
nials on  each  side,  and  approached  by  a  trellised 
bower  of  Honeysuckles  and  Eoses.  Another  border 
consists  entirely  of  a  small  Sedum  and  Golden 
Thyme,  both  of  them  hardy  and  pleasing  in  all 
seasons.  Even  the  labourers  in  the  gardens  have 
their  cottages  overgrown  with  Cotoneasters  and 
Ivy.  Further  on  are  three  beds  of  white  and  red 
CarDations,''and,  judging  by  the  size  of  these  beds, 
one  can  easily  guess  that  this  charming  plant  is  a 
favourite.  Hardy  spring  flowers  are  cultivated 
assiduously  here,  and  in  the  principal  gardens 
fronting  the  residence,  what  beds  were  gay  a 
short  time  since  with  bulbs,  from  Tulip  to  Chiono- 
doxa,  are  now  (June  9)  filled  with  purple  Aubrietia 
and  Mosses ;  Violas,  purple  and  golden ;  and  the 
Myosotis  dissitiflora.  A  novel  effect  is  here  pro- 
duced by  covering  walks  at  each  sweep  of  a  curve 
with  silver  sand  and  red  shale  alternately,  the  ad- 
joining beds  containing  masses  of  Erica  carnea 
and  alba.  This  unnatural  effect  is  counterbalanced 
by  a  background  of  beds  filled  with  Ehododen- 
drons,  Pansies,  Irises,  and  Saxifrages,  supported 
by  scarlet  Thorns  and  white  Broom.     In  the 

Oechid  houses  are  fine  specimens,  amongst 
which  I  noted  the  following,  viz.,  Epidendrum  vi- 
tellinum  majus,  Maxillaria  tenuifolia,  Masdevallia 
Harryana,  M.  Chimfera,  M.  Eoezli,  with  its  daik, 
but  handsome,  sepals  and  pink  lip ;  the  singul;  r 
BI.  coriaoea  ;  Sobralia  macraniha  nana  ;  Cypripi  - 
dium  Veitchi  and  C,   Parishi ;  Cattleya  Mossiie ; 
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and  Phakenopsis  Schilleriana,  bearing  leaves 
15  inches  long.  Vandas,  Aerides,  Calanthes,  and 
Dendrobiums  were  also  plentiful,  D.  lituiflorum 
having  some  200  blooms  on  it.  Under  the  Orchid 
house  staging  floors  Selaginella  is  used  with  good 
effect.  Bertolonia  Van  Houttei,  with  iridescent 
leaves  and  lined  with  crimson  ;  B.  marmorea  sn- 
perba,  white,  through  pale  green  to  olive ;  B.  super- 
bissima,  bronze-green  and  pink  spotted,  occujiy  an 
indoor  close  frame.  I  also  noticed  a  frame  full 
of  hardy  Orchids,  consisting  of  Oypripedium  spec- 
tabile,  C.  Calceolus,  and  a  variety  from  Mentone, 
all  of  which  were  in  a  thriving  condition.  British 
Orchises  are  appreciated  and  well  grown  here,  as 
are  also  Pinks,  to  which  a  large  space  is  devoted. 

In  one  of  the  fruit  houses  is  a  fine  specimen 
Fig  tree  (Negro  Largo),  full  of  fruit  in  spite  of 
vigorous  wood  growth,  for  it  has  a  stem  girth  of 
18  inches  at  four  years  of  age.  Amongst  Vines 
four  varieties  are  preferred  above  all  others — the 
Black  Hamburgh,  JIuscat  of  Alexandria,  Gros 
Colmar,  and  Lady  Downes.  Amongst  Peaches 
Avere  fine,  rosy  fruit  (1  inches  in  diameter)  of 
Hale's  Early  and  also  of  lloyal  George  and  Stir- 
ling Castle;  and  a  perfect  bank,  12  feet  by  M  feet, 
is  covered  with  Early  York  and  Lord  Napier 
Nectarines,  the  latter  bearing  hundreds  of  fruits. 
The  Cape  Gooseberry  and  Guavas  arc  here  treated 
Tomato  fashion  by  being  grown  up  the  inner  walls 
of  the  vineries. 

On  the  central  supports  of  the  Camellia  house, 
a  lofty  building,  are  trained  with  charming  effect 
specimens  of  Cantua  dependens,  and  the  side  pil- 
lars are  clothed  with  Clematis  indi\isa,  Habro- 
thamnus  fasciculatus  elegans,  and  Slarechal  Niel 
Hoses,  these  latter  hanging  in  graceful  festoons 
from  the  rafters  ;  on  the  end  wall  is  Acacia  verti- 
cillata,  flanked  by  white  Banksian  Hose  and  Ehyn- 
chospermum  jasminoides.  In  the  Palm  house  were 
two  Latanias  21;  feet  high,  surrounded  by  Bananas 
— not  in  unsightly  tubs  or  pots,  but  placed  on  a 
raised  bank  completely  covered  by  the  foliage  of 
Begonias,  Tradescantias,  Fittonias,  and  Adian- 
tums ;  plants  of  these  also  hide  the  iron  piping 
under  tlie  stages.  On  the  rafters  above  were  in 
bloom  fine  plants  of  Bougainvilleas,  Hibiscus  rosa 
sinensis,  and  Clerodendrons,  and  two  specimens  of 
Anthurium  crystallinum  guarded  the  entrance. 
Pendent  plants,  such  as  Tacsonia  moUissima  and 
exoniensis,  amidst  hanging  Fuchsia  branches  and 
blooms,  formed  a  fitting  entrance  to  a  grotto-like 
house,  lighted  from  the  roof.  Several  square  stone 
supporting  pillars  have  been  wire-netted  and  are 
completely  clothed  with  Selaginella.  Ficus  repens 
crawls  all  over  the  place,  Nature  hiding  art ;  whilst 
at  the  end,  from  rock  to  rock,  drips  water,  splash- 
ing over  Ferns,  Mosses,  Begonias,  &c.,  into  a  pool 
beneath.  The  side  of  the  grotto  is  sharply  banked 
up,  and  in  it  are  planted  fine  specimens  of  Dick- 
sonia  antarctica,  Alsophila  australis,  and  Loma- 
rias  bearing  beautifully  tinted  young  fronds.  On  all 
coigns  of  vantage,  even  under  the  drip  of  water, 
self-sown  seedlings  of  Adiantum  Capillus-veneris 
Moritzianum  are  springing  up  and  luxuriating. 
Horxforth,  near  Leeds.  E.  A.  H.  G. 


I  find  no  difficulty  in  setting,  the  bunches  being 
literally  crammed  with  berries,  needing  much 
thinning,  and  such  is  the  extent  of  this  exudation 
that  two  brushes  per  day  are  necessary  to  go  over 
the  lot,  as  one  gets  too  wet  to  do  the  whole  work. 
— D.  P.  Bell,  Clive  Souse,  Almvic/t. 


Sterility  of  plants.— In  The  Garden  of 
the  30th  of  June  you  give  an  extract  of  a  lecture 
by  Dr.  Matthews  Duncan  on  this  subject,  in  which 
he  quotes  the  authority,  of  my  friend  Mr.  Thom- 
son, of  Clovenfords,  on  the  setting  of  the  Alnwick 
Seedling  Grape  on  rich  and  poor  soils.  Were  it  a 
matter  of  opinion  based  on  scientific  experiment, 
I  would  shrink  from  placing  my  own  in  opposition 
to  his  generally  sound  and  correct  conclusions. 
Facts,  however,  are  stubborn  things,  and  what  I 
feel  called  upon  to  say  is,  that  they  go  directly  in 
the  teeth  of  what  he  asserts  is  the  cause  of  failure 
in  rich  soils.  My  soil  is  naturally  rich  and  upon  a 
fine  clay  subsoil,  annually  enriched  by  heavy 
dressings  of  cow  manure,  and  during  the  growing 
period  frequently  fed  with  liquidmanure  of  various 
kinds,  removing  it  as  far  as  possible  from  what 
might  be  called  poor  soil ;  indeed,  the  richness  of 
the  soil  is  such  that  in  lilr.  Thomson's  opinion  it 
causes  dewdrop  and  prevents  setting ;  tliis,  how- 
ever, is  not  my  experience,  for  while  on  every 
bunch  when  in  flower  I  find  the  dewdrop  present. 


Rose  Garden. 

BUDDING  D'^VARF  ROSES. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written  on 
this  subject,  the  mode,  time,  and  place  of  budding 
dwarf  Roses  is  still  very  imperfectly  understood, 
and  but  indifferently  practised  by  amateurs.  As 
to  place,  the  ground-line  or  an  inch  or  two  above 
it  is  obviously  tlie  best.  As  far  as  the  Rose  is 
concerned,  the  ground-line  is  preferable ;  but  as  it 
is  diflicult  to  make  a  tie  on  the  level  of  the  ground, 
an  inch  or  two  above  it  may  be  chosen.  There 
are  at  least  two  obvious  reasons  for  this  low 
budding  of  dwarfs.  One  is  to  reduce  the  area  of 
sucker  production  to  the  very  lowest  limits.  By 
budding  at  the  ground  line,  scarcely  any  of  the 
stock  is  left  after  the  establishment  of  the  Rose. 
Those  who  have  suffered  from  the  pest  of  suckers 
on  standard  and  other  Briers  will  appreciate  the 
privilege  of  being  thus  delivered  from  them  by 
low  or  ground-line  budding.  But  another  great 
point  secured  by  low  budding  is  the  independent 
rooting  of  the  scion  above  the  stock.  Possibl}- 1 
may  incur  reproof  from  not  a  few  rosarians  by 
stating  that  the  advantages  of  super-rooting 
have  probably  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Stocks 
of  most  sorts  have  been  chosen  as  being  hardier, 
freer  rooting,  or  more  readily  propagated  than  the 
Rose  ;  and  having  established  Roses  on  these  by 
budding  or  grafting,  it  is  by  no  means  very  ob- 
vious why  the  roots  of  the  stock  should  forthwith 
be  superseded  by  those  of  the  Rose  mounted  on  its 
crown,  liesides,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  often 
found  that  the  two  sets  of  roots  run  very  kindly  to- 
gether. Either  the  Manetti,  or  Brier,  or  Rose  roots 
mostly  have  the  lead,  and  the  leaders  in  such  matters 
have  a  tendency  to  suppress  those  that  follow 
after.  Or,  supposing  both  sets  of  roots  to  live  and 
thrive,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  better  a  Rose  is 
to  be  for  two  sets  of  roots,  one  above  and  the  other 
below  the  union  of  scion  and  stock.  Quality  of 
root  is  perhaps  of  more  importance  tlian  mere 
numbers,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  all  too 
readily  accepted  as  a  sort  of  axiom  that  the  more 
roots  the  better  for  the  Rose.  Assuredly  if  this 
plan  of  earthing  up  worked  Roses  above  the  bud 
or  graft  will  result  in  the  starving  of  the  foster 
root,  it  deserves  to  be  adopted,  as  the  more  Roses 
on  their  own  roots  the  better.  The  earthing  up  of 
worked  Roses  also  appears  to  impart  more  strength 
to  the  young  shoots,  as  well  as  to  support  them 
from  being  so  readily  blown  out  or  off  by  the 
wind.  But  the  popular  idea  is  that  the  earthing  up 
of  worked  Roses  also  imparts  more  strength  to  the 
shoots  independently  of  the  support  the  earth 
affords  to  the  stems.     There  is  yet 

Another  benefit  of  budding  low  and  cover- 
ing the  union  between  the  scion  and  stock  after- 
wards. The  soil  is  useful  in  protecting  the  plant 
at  its  most  vulnerable  point.  More  Roses  will  be 
found  to  give  way  at  the  budding  or  grafting 
points  than  at  all  other  places  put  together. 
By  moulding  the  union  over  with  an  inch  or  two 
of  soil,  this  susceptible  part  of  the  Rose  is 
mostly  rendered  frost  proof,  and  generally  the  low 
budding  of  dwarf  Roses  and  subsequent  earth- 
ing over  of  the  point  of  union  is  held 
to  be  the  soundest  and  safest  practice.  In  re- 
gard to  the  time  of  budding,  in  average  sea- 
sons the  best  time  will  be  that  included  between 
the  last  week  of  June  and  the  first  week  of 
August.  Premature  budding  is  to  be  condemned ; 
the  immaturity  of  bark  as  well  as  of  buds  invite 
failure.  Neither  do  the  wounds  in  the  bark  heal 
so  well  when  cuts  are  made  too  early.  The  heal- 
ing power  of  the  sap  increases  with  its  age  within 
certain  limits.  In  general  terms,  early  sap  is  thin 
and  watery ;  later  sap  is  not  only  thicker,  but  also 
more  nourishing  as  well  as  more  healing.  Some 
seem  to  think  that  a  free  rise  of  the  bark  is  all 


that  is  needful  to  success.  But  the  bark  will  run 
freely  long  before  it  will  heal  well,  and  the 
latter  is  the  quality  that  takes  the  bud  on, 
and  makes  it  an  integral  part  of  the  stock. 
A  certain  semi-maturity  of  bud  is  also  indis- 
pensable to  enable  it  to  support  itself  until  it  is 
united  to  the  stock.  Not  only  this,  but  buds  pos- 
sessing the  requisite  stamina  for  use  become 
active  rather  tlian  passive  agents  in  effecting  the 
union.  Instead  of  waiting,  as  it  were,  to  be  taken 
in  and  done  for,  such  buds  meet  the  stocks  half 
way  in  forming  a  speedy  union  between  the  two. 
Of  course  this  would  be  impossible  were  the  buds 
not  already  powerful  centres  of  life,  so  richly  and 
fully  stored  with  organisable  matter  or  growing 
force,  as  to  be  able  to  spare  a  part  of  it  for  the 
purpose  of  accellerating  or  cementing  their  union 
with  the  stock.  From  all  which  it  appears  that  we 
should  do 

Budding  according  to  condition,  not  by 
time,  though,  as  a  rule,  buds  and  stocks  alike  will 
be  found  in  the  most  suitable  condition  within 
the  limits  of  the  period  here  stated.  As  to  the 
mode  of  budding,  nothing  can  well  be  more  simple 
to  experts  nor  embarrassing  to  amateurs.  The 
former  always  stoop  over  their  plants,  and  their 
motions  are  so  rapid  that  one  can  hardly  see  the 
process.  Novices,  on  the  contrary,  kneel,  and 
sometimes  even  recline  among  their  plants — no 
easy  task  among  Manettis  from  a  yard  to  two 
high.  Experts,  again,  seldom  do  tlieir  own  tying, 
whicli  simplifies  matters  very  much  as  well  as 
expedites  them.  The  modus  operandi  is  mostly 
as  follows  :  With  a  bundle  of  trimmed  branch- 
lets  containing  the  buds  in  hand,  one  is 
whipped  out  with  the  knife,  and  the  next  in- 
stant tlie  operator  stoops  down,  rubs  the  soil  off 
the  base  of  the  stock  with  finger  and  thumb,  makes 
the  cross-cut  and  slice,  inserts  the  bud,  and 
shortens  its  bark  to  the  line  of  the  cross-cut,  and 
the  bud  is  in  in  less  time  than  two  words  of  these 
instructions  are  written.  The  expert,  whose  tyer 
follows  him,  is  already  off  to  another  stock,  and 
has  inserted  another,  and  yet  another  bud,  and  so 
on  throughout  the  day  for  weeks  together.  The 
tyer  follows  with  his  short  lengths  of  soft  wool  or 
lamp-wick — still  the  most  popular  of  all  ties  in 
the  trade.  Of  course,  the  amateur  ties  his  own 
buds,  as  a  slip  or  a  strangle  in  the  tying  is  as  fatal 
to  success  as  bad  budding.  Neither  can  he  expect 
to  keep  pace  with  the  expert,  nor  is  it  needful ; 
still,  it  is  well  to  copy  his  example  as  far  as 
may  be,  for  in  nothing  is  expertness  and  confidence 
more  essential  to  success  than  in  the  delightful 
art  of  budding  Roses.  While  the  bungler  dawdles 
the  vital  juices  and  fluids  dry  up,  and  render  a 
union  impossible.  Hence,  each  bud  should  be  put 
in  as  rapidly  as  possible,  whether  the  number  to 
be  budded  be  five  or  5000.  Those  who  find  the 
budding  of  dwarf  Roses  back-aching  and  tire- 
some work  can  rest  between  the  plants,  but  not 
linger  over  the  process,  or  failure  will  be  almost 
sure  to  follow.  Two  great  faults  are  conspicuous 
in  the 

Budding  of  amateurs.  These  are  excessive 
manipulation  and  over-tying.  One  clean  cut  to 
remove  the  bud,  a  touch  to  extract  the  wood  from 
under  the  bark,  a  cross-cut  in  the  stock,  a  vertical 
slit  down  the  stock  with  the  handle  or  blade  of 
the  budding  knife,  the  raising  of  the  bark  on 
either  side,  and  the  insertion  of  the  bud,  and  the 
work  is  finished.  And  as  to  tying,  about  two 
turns  below  the  bud  and  two  or  three  above  it 
are  all  that  is  needful.  Over-tightness  as  well  as 
excess  of  material  must  also  be  avoided.  The  bud 
must  be  held  firmly  in  position,  the  opening  in 
the  bark  as  nearly  closed  as  may  be.  But  to 
accomplish  this  it  is  not  needful  to  hold  the  former 
as  in,a  vice  or  cut  into  or  half  through  the  latter 
with  the  tightness  or  excess  of  our  ligatures.  In 
budding,  as  well  as  in  all  other  operations  on  living 
tissues,  the  less  interference  beyond  what  is  abso- 
lutely needful,  the  greater  our  success  and  I'ice  versa. 
Excessive  tying  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources 
of  failure.  There  are  some  budders  who  should 
really  be  ticketed  winders,  their  operations  being 
apparently  a  perpetual  winding  motion.  For  one 
minute  devoted  to  insertion  ten  are  spent  in  tying, 
and  the  ties  seem  interminable — huge  masses  of 
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matting  at  times  in  which  the  bud  is  suHooated 
and  its  vital  power  strangled.  As  the  art  of  bud- 
ding extends  it  also  improves,  and  these  monstrous 
ties  are  less  common  than  they  were.  The  whole 
iirt  of  success  in  Rose  budding  may  be  concen- 
trated into  a  single  sentence,  thus :  simple  mani- 
pulation, rapic  execution,  and  soft— I  had  almost 
added  scant— tying.  D.  T.  Fisii. 


INDOOR  Garden. 

CRINUM  BRACHYNEMA 
A  SHORT  time  since  Dr.  Wallace  sent  us  from  the 
New  riant  and  Bulb  Company's  nursery,  Col- 
chester, a  flower-spike  of  this  rare  bulbous  plant 
which,  being  distinct  from  most  of  the  cultivated 
species,  we  thought  it  desirable  to  give  an  illus- 


so  different  from  most  subjects  employed  for  that 
purpose.  This  Anemotheca  is  a  seldom  seen  plant, 
yet  it  might  with  advantage  be  of tener  met  with, 
more  especially  as  it  is  of  the  easiest  possible  cul- 
ture. It  is  of  small  and  slender  growth,  from 
6  inches  to  1  foot  in  height,  and  bears  large 
numbers  of  small  crimson  flowers  during  summer. 
Protection  from  frost  in  winter  is  necessary,  a  cool 
greenhouse  just  suiting  its  requirements. — H.  P. 


CKOTONS. 
Few  amongst  the  different  kinds  of  fine-leaved 
subjects  have  been  so  extensively  cultivated  as 
Crotons,  and  there  is  no  family  of  plants  known 
to  cultivators  which  gives  so  much  variety  in  the 
way  of  form  and  colour.  All  the  variegated  kinds 
(and  these  only  are  favourites  with  plant  growers) 
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tration  of  it.  Dr.  Wallace  writes  as  follows  in  re- 
ference to  it :  "  Through  the  kindness  of  Messrs. 
Van  Houtte  I  am  able  to  furnish  you  with  the 
following  particulars  about  this  plant.  C.  brachy- 
nema  is  a  native  of  Bombay,  and  flowered  in  May, 
1871,  at  Kew,  from  a  bulb  sent  in  1870  by  Mr. 
Woodrow,  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Poonah.  If  the 
name  brachynema  is  correct,  then  it  is  no  novel- 
ty, but  a  re-introduction,  which  was  formerly  im- 
ported from  Bombay  by  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and 
flowered  in  Dean  Herbert's  collection  at  Spofforth 
in  1842."  The  flowers  are  white  and  the  stamens 
deeply  set  in  the  flower,  not  protruding  as  in  most 
Crinums.  It  is  a  pretty  plant  and  well  worthy  of 
re-introduction. 


Anemotheca  cruenta. — There  are  very 
few  bulbous  plants  that  reach  the  flowering  stage 
when  grown  from  seed  so  quickly  as  this  pretty 
little  African.  Seeds  ripened  last  summer  were 
sown  directly  they  were  gathered,  and  without 
being  disturbed  in  any  way  they  have  been  quite 
a  mass  of  flower  this  season,  and  very  useful  for 
greenhouse  decoration,  being  in  general  characters 


come  from  hot  countries,  and  require  a  high  stove 
temperature  to  grow  them  to  anything  like  the 
condition  of  which  they  admit. 

Propagation. — Theseplants  are  very  easily  pro- 
pagated, and  quite  as  easily  grown,  provided  suffi- 
cient care  is  bestowed  upon  them.  Cuttings  will 
root  quickly  at  any  time  of  the  year,  but  spring  is 
the  best  season  for  putting  them  in.  Small  pieces 
of  the  shoots  should  be  selected,  always  choosing 
those  that  have  their  leaves  well  variegated.  This 
is  necessary,  as  if  shoots  that  are  too  green  are 
struck  they  almost  invariably  are  afterwards  de- 
ficient in  variegation.  They  should  be  put  singly 
in  pots  just  large  enough  to  hold  them,  half 
filled  with  sand  and  loam,  the  upper  portion 
all  sand.  Kept  warm,  moist,  with  the  air 
confined,  and  shaded,  they  will  root  in  a 
few  weeks ;  then  gradually  dispense  with  the 
propagating  glasses  ;  they  form  roots  quickly,  and 
will  soon  require  larger  pots ;  "these  should  be 
drained  and  filled  with  good  loam,  liberally  mixed 
with  sand.  If  intended  for  large  specimens,  as  soon 
as  growth  has  commenced  the  points  of  the 
shoots  should  be  pinched  out  to  lay  the  founda- 


tion for  a  dense,  bushy  habit ;  to  farther  encour- 
age this  they  ought  to  be  kept  close  to  the  roof 
glass,  and  receive  air  every  day  through  the  grow- 
ing season  when  the  weather  is  fit  to  admit  it. 
They  do  not  require  any  shade  from  the  sun,  un- 
less the  glass  actually  burns  the  leaves ;  the  more 
sun  they  get  the  finer  coloured  they  usually  are. 
They  should  be  freely  syringed  daily,  except  in 
the  dead  of  winter,  as  they  are  liable  to  red  spider 
and  a  minute  yellow  thrips  that  often  attacks  them, 
and  which  can  only  be  kept  down  by  a  constant 
application  of  water  to  the  leaves.  As  the 
branches  are  produced  they  should  be  tied  out, 
otherwise  if  this  is  not  attended  to  they  get 
into  too  stiff  an  erect  position  to  admit 
of  their  afterwards  bending.  The  result  of 
this  is  that  they  in  course  of  time  become 
denuded  of  leaves  about  the  bottom,  which  makes 
them  unsightly.  These  plants  should  always 
present  a  close  mass  of  healthy  leaves  fully- 
clothing  the  wood,  without  which  they  and  simi- 
lar  things  grown  for  the  beauty  of  their  foliage 
are  deficient  in  the  first  essential  to  make  them 
attractive. 

Soil. — Crotons  will  grow  in  almost  any  descrip- 
tion of  soil,  and,  like  most  other  plants,  make  the 
most  progress  in  peat,  but  they  rarely  have  their 
leaves  so  finely  coloured  in  it  as  when  grown  in 
good  loam.  They  also  like  manure  water,  which, 
when  other  things  connected  with  their  successful 
cultivation  are  present,  causes  the  leaves  to  come 
yellower.  The  treatment  from  a  young  state  up 
to  the  largest  specimens,  which  may  be  6  feet  or 
7  feet  through  by  as  much  in  height,  is  of  a  rou- 
tine character,  such  as  already  detailed,  giving 
additional  pot-room  as  they  require  it.  When  the 
plants  get  at  all  straggling  they  may  be  cut  back 
or  even  headed  down  to  within  18  inches  of  the 
collar,  after  which  they  will  make  specimens 
quite  equal  to  young  plants.  If  wanted  in 
a  small  state  for  decoration,  Crotons  look 
much  the  best  confined  to  a  single  stem, 
as  when  they  have  side  branches  they  are 
not  so  elegant  in  appearance.  When  required  for 
use  in  this  way  young  stock  should  be  struck 
yearly.  The  long,  narrow-leaved  kinds,  such  as 
C.  angustifolius— still  one  of  the  handsomest  for 
all  purposes— are  most  suitable.  There  is  an  im- 
mense number  of  sorts  now  in  cultivation,  very 
many  of  which  are  so  far  inferior  to  others  as  to 
make  their  growth  unnecessary.  The  following 
are  all  distinct  and  handsome : — 

C.  ANGUSTIFOLIUS  has  narrow,  drooping,  yellow 
and  green  leaves,  12  inches  to  24  inches  long 
when  well  managed,  and  still  unsurpassed  for 
elegant  appearance.    India. 

C.  JOHANNIS.— A  larger  leaved  variety  than  the 
preceding,  the  yellow  colour  usually  darker.  A  fine 
kind  from  the  South  Sea  Islands. 

C.  MAJESTICUS.— This  is  also  a  narrow  drooping- 
leaved  sort;  the  foliage  whilst  young  is  deep 
green  and  yellow.  As  it  gets  matured  the  ground 
colour  changes  to  a  very  dark  olive,  and  the  yel- 
low portions  become  deep  crimson.  A  very  fine 
sort  from  the  South  Sea  Islands. 

C.  Weismanni  possesses  a  close,  dense  habit  of 
growth ;  the  leaves  are  narrow,  about  a  foot  in 
length,  ground  colour  bright  green,  mottled  and 
striped  with  bright  yellow.  Also  a  native  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands. 

C.  PICTURATUS  is  a  most  singular-habited  va- 
riety from  the  New  Hebrides ;  the  form  of  the 
leaves  is  extremely  variable,  some  having  the  base 
almost  heart-shaped,  with  a  continuation  of  the 
mid-rib  for  several  inches,  from  which  again 
grows  another  narrow  portion  of  leaf  more  or  less 
lengthened,  often  being  in  all  from  15  in.  to  18  in. 
long ;  the  mid-rib  is  red,  the  rest  green  blotched 
with  yellow,  turning  to  red  when  matured. 

C.  Disraeli.— One  of  the  trilobed  forms ;  it  has 
wedge-shaped  leaves  that  grow  broader  outward, 
dividing  into  two  opposite  equal  lobes,  ground  colour 
green,  the  mid-ribyellow,  which,  together  with  the 
considerable  portion  of  the  leaves  that  come  blotched 
with  yellow,  turn  crimson  as  they  get  older.  From 
the  South  Sea  Islands. 

C.  undulatus.— A  very  distinct  and  handsome 
kind,  with  leaves  of  medium  length,  elegantly 
undulated  in  the  edges,  deep  green  ground  colour. 
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the  mid-rib  and  much  of  the  surface  yellow  whilst 
young,  turning  bright  crimson  when  fully  matured. 
A  native  of  the  South  Sea  Islands. 

C.  QuEEK  Victoria.— Leaves  of  medium 
length  ;  when  well  grown  they  get  about  12 
inches  long  ;  the  greater  part  of  the  leaves  is  of  the 
richest  golden  yellow,  the  mid-rib  and  principal 
veins  magenta,  ultimately  becoming  crimson  ;  the 
combined  shades  are  very  beautiful. 

C.  WlLLlAMSl  has  large,  bold  foliage,  undu- 
lated on  the  edges  ;  ground  colour  bright  green, 
the  greater  portion  of  the  surface  yellow,  whilst 
the  leaves  are  young,  turning  red  with  age  ;  mid- 
rib red. 

C.  Waebeni.— Leaves  2  feet  to  2-^  feet  long  by 
an  inch  broad,  drooping  gracefully,  "deep  green  in 
colour,  profusely  mottled  with  yellow  and  red  ;  one 
of  the  best.    A  native  of  the  South  Sea  Islands. 

C.  Hawkeki. — A  very  distinct  kind,  with  me- 
dium-sized leaves,  more  pointed  than  C.  variegatus ; 
three-fourths  of  the  central  portion  of  the  leaves 
yellow,  edged  with  green. 

C.  EVANSIANUS.— Another  distinct  sort  ;  the 
leaves  are  lobed  as  in  C.  Disraeli;  the  young  ones 
pale  green,  heavily  marked  with  yellow,  as  also 
the  stalks  ;  the  ground  colour  becomes  much 
darker  as  the  leaves  get  older. 

CPeincessofWales.— Adrooping-leavedkind, 
leaves  about  2  feet  long,  ground  colour  pale  green, 
heavily  and  evenly  variegated  with  pale  yellow. 
A  native  of  the  New  Hebrides. 

C.  BOSEO-PICTUS.— A  hybrid  variety  of  close, 
compact  habit ;  leaves  smaller  than  C.  variegatus, 
ground  colour  green,  mid-rib  and  nerves  banded 
with  yellow  ;  a  very  bright  sort. 

C.  Crown  Prince.— Leaves  a  foot  long,  erect, 
bright  green  ground  colour,  central  rib  and  nerves 
yellow.  A  bright  and  regularly  variegated  kind. 

C.  VOLUTUS.— A  very  distinct  kind,  the  leaves 
all  rolled  back,  as  its  name  implies  ;  ground  colour 
green,  mid-rib  and  nerves  yellow,  variegation  con- 
stant and  distinct. 

Insects.— The  smaller  species,  such  as  thrips 
and  red  spider,  already  alluded  to,  will  not  give 
much  trouble  if  the  syringing  recommended  is 
carried  out.  Mealy  bug  and  scale  both  affect 
them ;  these  can  be  destroyed  by  dipping  in  or 
syringing  with  a  strong  solution  of  insecticide. 

T.  B. 

MIGNONETTE  INDOORS. 
Fob  greenhouse  and  conservatory  decoration  this 
is  always  a  favourite  both  summer  and  winter, 
and  by  sowing  at  different  times  a  constant  supply 
for  cutting  may  be  had  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year.  The  soil  most  suitable  for  Mignonette 
is  a  compost  consisting  of  rich  yellow  loam,  put 
through  a  half-inch  sieve,  one-third  rotten  leaf- 
mould,  and  if  at  hand  some  powdered  charcoal, 
mixing  all  well  together.  The  charcoal  keeps  the 
soil  open  and  sweet,  and  a  good  Dortion  of  sharp 
silver  or  river  sand  may  also  be  used.  The  pots 
must  be  perfectly  clean,  and  plenty  of  drainage 
must  be  used,  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  Moss. 
Fill  the  pots  nearly  full  with  soil,  gently  pressing 
it  down,  and  sow  a  few  seeds  in  each,  varying  the 
number  according  to  their  size.  Cover  the  seeds 
with  some  sifted  soil  to  about  their  own  bulk  in 
depth.  For  the  earliest  sowing  fill  some  6-inch 
pots  with  the  compost  just  alluded  to,  and  sow  a 
few  seeds  over  the  surface,  pressing  them  gently 
down  and  covering  them  with  some  fine  sandy 
soil.  Water  through  a  fine  rose,  and  place  them 
in  a  temperature  of  about  60°;  place  the  pots 
as  close  to  the  glass  as  possible.  If  the  sur- 
face of  the  pots  is  shaded  until  the  young 
plants  appear,  so  much  the  better,  but  after 
they  are  up  they  should  have  as  much  light  as  pos- 
sible in  order  to  keep  them  dwarf  and  stocky.  As 
soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  handle  thin  them 
out,  leaving  six  of  the  strongest  in  each  pot.  Tie 
each  plant  to  a  thin  neat  stake,  repeating  the  ty- 
ing until  they  come  into  bloom,  when  they  will  be 
ready  for  conservatory  or  house  decoration.  Use 
either  liquid  or  some  artificial  manure  to  keep 
them  healthy,  when  they  will  yield  an  abundance 
of  cut  flowers.  If  grown  in  4i-iuch  pots,  leave  only 


four  plants  in  each  pot.  In  order  to  grow  speci- 
men plants,  fill  3-inch  pots  with  compost,  placing 
a  few  seeds  in  each  pot,  and  when  large  enough 
pull  the  plants  out,  leaving  the  strongest  in  the 
middle.  After  four  leaves  have  been  made  pinch 
out  the  top  of  the  plant,  when  it  will  throw  out 
strong  side  shoots,  and  these  will  require  to  be 
kept  pinched  back  to  three  or  four  leaves,  thus 
inducing  the  plants  to  produce  abundance  of  side 
shoots.  Shift  into  larger  pots  when  necessary, 
giving  small  shifts  at  a  time  until  they  get  their 
final  shift  into  their  flowering  pots.  A  good  size  for 
specimen  plants  for  the  cool  house  will  be  found 
to  be  8-inoh  pots. 

Teee  Mignonette,  to  be  in  bloom  in  Novem- 
ber, should  be  sown  by  the  middle  of  March.  Use 
3-inoh  pots,  which  should  be  thoroughly  clean  and 
well  drained  ;  place  a  thin  layer  of  Moss  or  some 
rough  material  over  the  crocks,  and  on  this  put 
the  compost,  pressing  it  firmly  into  the  pots. 
Place  a  few  seeds  in  the  centre  of  each,  covering 
them  lightly  with  some  fine  soil.  Give  a  good 
watering,  and  place  the  pots  near  the  glass  in  a 
temperature  of  60°.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are 
large  enough  to  show  which  is  the  strongest,  pull 
out  all  except  these.  Put  a  small  stick  to  the  one 
left,  and  tie  it  up  as  it  grows  in  order  to  keep  it  from 
breaking  off  at  the  neck.  When  from  6  inches  to 
9  inches  in  length  a  shift  will  be  required  into 
6-inch  pots,  when  every  care  should  be  taken  both 
as  to  soil  and  drainage.  A  little  soot  produces  fine 
dark  green  foliage.  Sprinkle  it  over  the  JIoss  on 
the  top  of  the  crocks,  where  it  will  also  keep  out 
worms.  Pots  of  different  sizes  are  used,  in  each  of 
which  plants  may  be  grown  successfully,  but  11- 
inch  pots  is  the  size  generally  employed.  The 
leading  stem  should  not  be  stopped  until  it  has 
reached  the  heightrequired— generally  2  feet,  and 
from  that  to  S  feet  through.  The  side  shoots  will 
be  found  to  form  a  fine  head  if  properly 
attended  to  with  regard  to  pinching  and  tying  down 
to  a  trellis.  The  latter  is  best  made  of  wire  in 
the  shape  of  an  umbrella.  Care  must  be  taken 
in  pinching  out  the  points  of  the  shoots  not  to  in- 
jure the  stem  leaves  ;  a  pair  of  Grape  scissors  will 
be  found  useful  in  performing  this  operation. 
Allow  them  a  temperature  of  60°,  place  them 
near  the  glass,  and  give  liquid  manure  twice  a 
week  after  they  have  filled  the  pots  with 
roots,  syringing  overhead,  and  by  the  month  of 
November  they  will  amply  repay  all  the  labour 
bestowed  upon  them.  Make  another  sowing  early 
in  June,  using  6-inch  and  4i-inch  pots,  and  grow- 
ing several  plants  in  a  pot".  They  will  be  found 
useful  for  flowering  late  in  the  autumn  and  early 
in  spring.  Mignonette,  when  grown  in  quantity,  is 
useful  to  cut  from  for  filling  vases  when  other 
flowers  are  scarce.  A  sowing  should  be  made  the 
second  week  in  August,  placing  the  pots  in  a  cold 
frame  and  thinning  out  the  plants  when  large 
enough.  Support  each  with  a  thin  stick.  On  the 
appioaoh  of  frost  they  should  be  placed  in  a  warm 
house  or  pit  as  near  the  glass  as  possible.  From 
45"  to  50°  will  be  [found  a  suitable  temperature 
for  them  during  winter.  Early  in  spring  the 
plants  will  commence  to  bloom  and  continue  to 
flower  freely  for  several  months. 

Wootlham  Hull,  Surrey.        Wm.  Cheistison. 


EXHIBITING  GLOXINIAS. 
The  suggestion  made  some  little  time  ago  to  show 
Gloxinia  flowers  instead  of  plants  would  be  a 
mistake  from  every  point  of  view.  By  showing 
the  flowers  alone  it  would  be  impossible  to  form 
any  idea  of  what  the  natural  habits  of  the  plants 
were,  for  although  much  depends  on  the  way  in 
which  they  are  managed  for  being  stout-stalked 
and  compact  in  foliage,  yet  there  is  sufticient  dis- 
tinction in  this  respect  between  a  good  strain 
and  a  bad  one  to  make  a  wide  difference  in  the 
plants  irrespective  of  treatment,  and  this  can  only 
be  determined  by  seeing  the  plants  with  their 
flowers  on  them.  The  fact  of  the  exhibition  regu- 
lations requiring  a  dozen  plants  defeats  its  object, 
as  they  are  too  many  to  bring  any  distance  ;  six 
would  show  the  merits  of  both  strain  and  the  cul- 
tivator's skill  quite  as  well  as  a  larger  number. 


The  flowers  of  Gloxinias  are  often  more  injured 
than  other  things  by  transit  through  two  causes, 
viz ,  a  soft,  flimsy  condition,  the  result  of  being 
badly  grown  and  bad  packing.  In  common  with 
most  other  kinds  of  plants  in  flower,  they  need 
care  as  regards  packing  to  insure  their  travelUng 
without  injurj',  and  it  is  only  by  foresight  and 
experience  that  anyone  can  become  a  successful 
packer. 

Gloxinias  to  be  conveyed  ever  so  short  a  dis- 
tance must  have  their  flowers  secured,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  room  for  them  to  rub.  A  well- 
grown  plant  will  have  its  leaves  stout  with  short 
stalks,  the  leaves  lying  flat  and  clinging  close  to 
the  rim  of  the  pot,  with  the  head  of  bloom  erect 
and  clear  of  the  foliage.  To  carry  safely,  the 
flowers  must  be[drawn  so  closely  together  that  they 
will  not  have  room  to  move ;  secure  them  in  that 
position  with  a  sheet  of  tissue  paper  doubled 
repeatedly  so  as  to  be  no  wider  than  will  allow  of 
its  clasping  the  stalks,  and  about  half  way  cover- 
ing the  tube  of  the  flower.  Thus  fastened,  then 
take  another  sheet  of  the  paper,  doubling  it  once 
so  that  it  will  enclose  the  first  piece,  tie  it  round 
the  stalks  just  above  the  flowers,  draw  it  sufii- 
ciently  close  at  the  top  to  give  no  room  for  the 
flowers  to  rub  against  it  and  tie  it  in  that  position, 
using  a  couple  of  little  sticks  inserted  in  the 
soil  to  keep  the  whole  of  the  paper  from  slipping 
down,  which  it  is  liable  to  do.  Made  secure  in  this 
way,  but  avoiding  drawing  the  flowers  so  tightly 
as  to  crush  them.  Gloxinias  when  so  grown  as  to 
give  substance  to  the  flowers  may  be  carried  long 
distances  with  little  injury. 

When  the  plants  have  been  badly  managed,  with 
the  flowers  and  their  stalks  long  and  weak,  and 
the  leaves  also  weak  and  drawn  up  half  erect 
amongst  the  flowers,  they  are  almost  valueless 
either  for  exMbiting  or  use,  and  cannot  be  carried 
far,  as  the  flowers  will  not  bear  packing  without 
bruising,  much  less  stand  the  jolting  of  a  journey. 
In  this  age  of  flower  shows  a  good  deal  might  be 
said  on  the  subject  of  packing.  Not  a  few  exhi- 
bitors are  as  often  beaten  through  bad  packing  as 
by  the  superiority  of  growth  in  the  plants  against 
which  they  have  to  compete.  To  avoid  injury  in 
transit,  almost  every  description  of  plant  requires 
to  be  dealt  with  differently,  but  the  fault  is 
mostly  to  be  found  in  allowing  too  much  room,  so 
that  chafing  takes  place.  Foresight  and  judg- 
ment have  something  to  do  with  success  in  this 
kind  of  work,  yet  nothing  short  of  experience  will 
enable  anyone  to  pack  flowering  plants  and  some 
of  the  fine-foliaged  kinds  in  a  way  that  they  can 
be  moved  far  without  injury.  T.  B. 


CAMPANULAS  IN  AND  OUT-OF-DOOES. 

There  are  few  plants  that  are  more  showy  or 
useful  in  a  decorative  point  of  view  than  the 
Campanulas,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties, 
some  being  of  lowly  growth  and  others  of  a  tall, 
strong  habit,  towering  up  and  branching  freely  al- 
most from  base  to  summit.  One  of  the  most 
noteworthy  in  this  respect  is  C.  pyramidalis  (the 
chimney  Campanula),  which,  in  good,  rich  soil, 
often  attains  a  height  of  6  feet,  and  when  in 
flower  forms  one  of  the  most  striking  objects  it 
is  possible  to  have  in  a  border  or  pot,  as  it  is  not 
only  suited  for  outdoor  work,  but  is  equally 
adapted  for  the  embellishment  of  greenhouses  and 
conservatories,  where  it  makes  a  fine  display  dur- 
ing summer.  The  way  in  which  this  Campanula 
should  be  propagated  is  to  take  off  the  side  shoots, 
which  come  freely  around  the  crowns,  and  either 
dibble  them  in  on  a  shady  border  under  a  hand- 
light  till  they  make  fresh  roots,  or  pot  them  singly 
in  pots  and  keep  them  close  and  moist  in  a  frame. 
If  seed  be  sown,  and  seedlings  raised,  which  maj- 
be  done  easily,  they  should  be  got  up  in  spring,  so 
as  to  give  time  for  a  long  season's  growth,  with- 
out which  the  young  plants  will  not  be  large  and 
strong  enough  to  flower  the  following  year.  Be- 
ing quite  hardy,  they  require  no  protection  during 
winter,  but  may  be  planted  out  where  they  are  to 
remain,  and  those  in  pots  intended  for  indoors 
should  be  plunged  so  as  to  keep  frost  from  their 
roots.    My  favourite  Campanula 
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For  pots  is  C.  calycanthema  media,  a  won- 
derfully floriferous  kind,  and  one  which  bears 
large  bell-shaped  blooms  with  a  coloured  calyx, 
making  the  whole  flower  somewhat  resemble  a 
cup  set  in  a  saucer.  As  this  kind  is  a  biennial,  it 
can  only  be  had  from  seed,  which  should  be  sown 
at  once  on  finely  sifted  soil  in apan,  and  kept  close 
and  moist  till  it  germinates.  This  it  will  soon  do, 
and  when  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  handle 
they  ought  to  be  pricked  out  in  light  rich 
ground,  and  kept  sprinkled  daily  with  water  till 
they  start  afresh  into  growth.  Before  planting  in 
borders,  the  finest  and  best  plants  should  be 
selected  for  pots,  and  potted  singly  in  8-inch  or 
9-inch  sizes,  which  are  quite  large  enough  if 
the  plants  are  well  fed.  This  may  be  done 
by  mixing  a  good  dressing  of  rotten  manure 
with  the  soil,  and  when  they  are  well  rooted 
in  it,  giving  them  plenty  of  liquid  manure. 
There  are  many  shades  of  colour  in  this  class  of 
Campanula,  the  most  choice  being  the  white, 
which  is  quite  Lily-like  in  purity.  Another 
valuable  sort  for  decorative  purposes  is  the  old 
Canterbury  Bell,  likewise  a  biennial,  and  to  have 
plants  strong  for  flowering  next  year  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  sowing  the  seed,  which  may  be 
done  nndera  handlight,  and  directly  the  plants  are 
large  enough  to  handle  they  should  be  planted  in 
freshly  manured  soil  where  they  are  wanted  to 
bloom.    One  of  the 

Finest  op  the  perennial  section  is  C.  Van 
Houttei,  a  most  charming  hybrid,  which  sends  up 
stems  quite  2  feet  in  height,  and  bears  very  large 
dark  blue  blossoms  at  least  2  inches  in  length. 
The  way  to  increase  this  Campanula  is  by  division, 
which  may  be  effected  while  the  plant  is  at  rest, 
but  is  best  carried  out  early  in  spring  just  as 
growth  commences,  as  then  the  severed  pieces 
start  off  and  make  fresh  roots  at  once.  C.  Hen- 
derson! is  also  a  hybrid  of  great  merit,  and  is  one 
of  the  few  that  flower  long  during  the  summer. 
Though  not  tall,  it  is  of  vigorous  growth,  and,  like 
most  of  the  others,  is  perfectly  hardy.  C.  persici- 
folia,  the  Peach-leaved  Campanula,  has  long  been 
a  favourite  in  herbaceous  borders,  and  besides  the 
normal  form  there  is  now  a  double  white,  which 
is  first-rate  for  cutting,  and  deserving  a  place 
even  in  the  smallest  collections.  C.  grandis  alba 
is  a  white  variety  of  the  old  C.  grandis,  and  is 
quite  as  strong  and  stately  in  appearance,  and  sends 
up  a  number  of  spikes  thickly  studded  with  large 
salver-shaped  blooms.    Among  the 

Smaller  kinds,  C.  turbinata  is  one  of  the 
finest,  for  though  it  has  only  small  foliage  and  is 
close  and  compact,  it  sends  up,  on  its  erect  stems, 
flowers  that  measure  quite  2  inches  across.  As  a 
companion  plant  to  this,  C.  turbinata  alba  should 
not  be  forgotten,  as  its  big  white  blooms  form  a 
very  pleasing  contrast  with  those  of  the  blue.  C. 
Hosti  alba  is  likewise  a  most  excellent  species, 
forming  quite  a  close  bush  about  a  foot  high,  and 
having  wiry  stems  bearing  a  profusion  of  large 
pure  white  blooms.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  now  that 
hybridists  have  taken  these  hardy  perennial  Cam- 
panulas in  hand,  and  shown  they  will  cross-breed, 
that  we  shall  have  many  new  kinds,  as  they  will 
be  most  acceptable  plants  in  borders. 

S.  D. 

DASYLIRIONS  IN  FLOWER  AT  KEW. 
There  are  just  now  in  the  succulent  house  at  Kew 
male  and  female  specimens  of  D.  glaucum  bearing 
flower-spikes,  and  as  there  appears  to  be  some  in- 
terest taken  at  present  in  Dasylirions  and  their 
seasons  of  flowering,  such  a  circumstance  may  be 
worth  recording.  The  male  plant  bore  a  good 
flower-spike  some  eight  years  ago,  and  before  that 
in  1857.  At  Glasnevin,  it  is  recorded,  a  specimen 
flowered  in  1873.  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  these 
plants  were  all  males,  so  that  the  fine  female  in- 
florescence now  in  good  condition  at  Kew  is  most 
likely  the  first  borne  by  plants  in  this  country. 
The  spike  borne  by  the  male  plant  is  about  10  feet 
in  length,  the  upper  half  bearing  short  pendent 
racemes  of  small  flowers,  packed  thickly  together 
in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  some  of 
the  Carices.  The  stamens  are  longer  than  the 
flower  segments,  and  bear  yellow  anthers  thickly 


clothed  with  pollen.  The  female  flowers  are 
quite  distinct '  from  the  male  inflorescence. 
They  are  very  small,  with  rudimentary  stamens 
and  a  triquetrous  ovary,  which  swells  out 
to  the  size  of  Rhubarb  seed-pods,  to  which  it 
bears  a  close  resemblance.  Although  Dasylirions 
are  classed  among  diojcious  plants — that  is  those 
whose  sexes  are  borne  on  separate  individuals— yet 
it  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  a  few  male 
flowers  to  be  borne  on  the  female  spike.  Mr. 
Baker  has  placed  D.  glaucum  under  D.  glauco- 
phyllum.  Other  species  of  Dasylirion  at  Kew  are 
D.  aorotrichum,  which  has  also  flowered  there 
some  years  ago.  It  is  known  in  some  gardens 
under  the  name  of  Bonapartea  gracilis  and  Bar- 
bacenia  glauca.  Both  in  length  and  serration  of 
leaves  this  species  is  not  unlike  the  above,  but  it 
is  always  easily  recognised  by  the  tuft  of  fibre 
into  which  the  apex  of  each  leaf  is  divided.  Of 
this  species  there  are  some  handsome  specimens 
in  the  Kew  collection. 

D.  LONGIFOLIUM  now  referred  to  Beaucarnea 
is  a  noble  and  graceful  plant,  with  strap-shaped, 
smooth-edged  recurved  leaves.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  ever  flowered  in  England,  but 
there  is  a  record  of  its  flowering  in  the  island 
of  Hy&res,  oflE  the  south  coast  of  France,  in  1876. 
At  Kew  there  are  very  fine  specimens  of  this  species. 
D.  serratifolium  is  very  like  D.  glaucum  so  far  as 
the  leaves  are  concerned,  but  is  said  to  be  distinct 
as  regards  floral  character ;  it  has  not  yet  flowered 
in  cultivation.  D.  Hookeri,  once  called  Beau- 
carnea Hookeri,  is  a  most  remarkable  plant,  re- 
presented in  the  Kew  collection  by  two  large 
specimens.  The  trunk  of  this  species  is  like  an 
immense  tuber,  and  bears  a  close  resemblance  to 
the  Elephant's-foot  (Testudinaria  elephantipes)  ; 
on  the  upper  portion  of  this  singular  stem  tufts 
of  foliage  are  borne.  It  is  figured  in  the  Botani- 
cal Magazine,  t.  5099. 

D  QUADEANauLATUM  is  a  narrow.  Rush-leaved 
species  recently  introduced  to  Kew,  where  there 
are  several  small  plants  of  it.  It  may  be  likened 
to  a  stiff-leaved  Bonapartea  juncea  (now  known 
as  Agave).  It  has  angular,  recurved  foliage,  tipped 
with  a  spine  exactly  as  in  Bonapartea— a  rare  and 
interesting  plant.  D.  Wheeleri  is  another  narrow- 
leaved  species,  also  cultivated  at  Kew.  Other 
plants,  known  in  some  places  as  Dasylirions,  but 
at  Kew  as  Beaucarneas,  are  D.  Bigelowi  and  D. 
erumpens,  sometimes  known  as  Nolina  erumpens. 

B. 


PROPAGATING  CYTISUS  CANARIENSIS. 
This  Cytisus,  whether  known  under  the  above 
name  or  that  of  C.  racemosus,  will  grow  readily 
enough  from  seeds,  but  by  that  method  it  is  im- 
possible to  obtain  the  small,  much-branched  little 
bushes  of  it  so  well  known  in  winter  and  early  spring 
wherever  a  supply  of  flowering  plants  has  to  be 
maintained.  Complaints  are  often  made  as  to  the 
great  diflaculty  experienced  in  striking  cuttings  of 
this  Cytisus,  most  of  which  arise  from  the  cut- 
tings being  in  an  improper  condition  when  put  in. 
In  striking  cuttings  of  this  Cytisus  there  is  no 
better  way  than  the  following.  After  flowering  is 
over,  the  plants  may  be  slightly  shortened  back, 
and  if  kept  in  a  greenhouse  or  frame  will  soon 
start  again  into  growth.  The  young  shoots  thus 
pushed  out  form  the  best  cuttings,  and  about  a 
week  before  removing  them,  keep  the  plants  a 
little  warmer  than  before— that  is,  if  there  is  con- 
venience for  so  doing-.  Should  one  end  of  the 
greenhouse  be  kept  a  little  closer  than  the  other, 
that  will  be  sufficient,  the  object  being  to  weaken 
the  shoots  somewhat,  a  condition  that  tends  to 
encourage  rooting.  As  bell-glasses  are  necessary, 
the  size  of  the  pots  will  of  course  depend  upon 
that  of  the  glasses  ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  size 
take  care  that  they  are  thoroughly  well  drained. 
In  order  to  ensure  this,  fill  them  to  within  li 
inches  of  the  top  with  broken  crocks  ;  on  these 
press  dovni  the  soil  firmly,  and  leave  just  space 
enough  on  the  top  for  a  very  thin  layer  of  sand. 
The  soil  should  consist  of  fine  sandy  peat. 

When  the  young  shoots  are  from  \\  inches  to  2 
inches  long  is  a  good  time  to  take  them  for  cut- 
tings.   They  should  be  stripped  off  from  the  old 


stem,  the  bottom  leaves  removed,  and  then  dib- 
bled into  the  cutting  pots.  In  stripping  off  the 
shoots  take  the  upper  part  between  the  finger  and 
thumb  with  a  firm,  but  gentle  grip,  give  a  quick 
pull  downwards,  which  will  detach  the  shoot  at 
once,  and  perhaps  with  it  a  thin  strip  of  bark, 
which  must  be  removed  with  a  sharp  knife.  In 
all  manipulations  handle  the  cutting  very  gently, 
as  the  least  bruise  will  be  fatal  to  it ;  therefore  if 
there  is  the  least  doubt  as  to  its  being  sound 
better  throw  it  away  than  have  it  decay  in  the 
confined  atmosphere  of  the  bell-glass  where  it 
may  infect  others.  The  cuttings  should  be  put  in 
firmly,  but  not  overcrowded,  and  when  a  pot  is 
completed  give  it  a  good  watering  through  a  fine 
rose— sufficient  to  settle  everything  in  its  place, 
when  the  bell-glass  must  be  left  off  till  the  foliage 
is  nearly  dry.  The  cutting  pots  should  be  kept  if 
possible  in  a  temperature  rather  above  that  of  a 
greenhouse,  and  the  after  work  will  consist  in 
taking  off  the  glasses  to  wipe  them  dry  every 
morning,  in  removing  the  least  speck  of  decay,  in 
watering  when  necessary,  and  in  keeping  them 
shaded  from  the  sun.  The  best  time  for  putting 
in  cuttings,  i.e.,  when  they  are  in  the  most  favour- 
able condition,  is  about  the  end  of  spring,  but 
they  may  be  put  in  at  any  time  during  the  sum- 
mer provided  the  instructions  just  given  are  car- 
ried out.  Seeds  gathered  when  ripe  and  sown  in 
pots  of  sandy  soil  come  up  quickly,  but  for  only 
one  purpose  are  they  better  than  cuttings,  and 
that  is  if  grown  on  freely  with  the  centre  shoot 
supported  by  a  stake,  they  quickly  form 'large  spe- 
cimens of  a  pyramidal  shape  after  the  manner  of 
Fuchsias.  They  are  seldom  seen  grown  in  this  way, 
but  some  plants  came  under  my  observation  that 
had  been  so  treated,  and  beautiful  objects  they 
were,  each  drooping  shoot  being  terminated  by 
clusters  of  golden  blossoms.  T. 


CENTRADENIAS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 
These  pretty  dwarf-growing  plants,  belonging 
to  the  Melastomads,  are  especially  adapted  for 
amateurs  who  have  only  the  convenience  of  a 
small  stove,  as  they  can  be  grown  and  flowered 
well  in  6-inch  or  8-inch  pots.  The  flowers  are 
small  and  individually  of  short  duration,  but  they 
are  produced  in  quantities  successionally  for  many 
weeks ;  the  leaves  are  long  and  narrow,  propor- 
tionate in  size  to  the  plants,  deep  green  above  and 
violet  or  deep  red  on  the  under  surface ;  in  this  latter 
respect  the  oldest  introduced  species,  C.  rosea,  is 
the  darkest.  The  leaf-colouring  renders  this 
variety  particularly  useful  for  cutting  in  the  win- 
ter to  mix  with  flowers,  as  the  leaves  retain  their 
colour  for  a  month  in  water,  and  although  the 
plants  require  heat  to  grow  and  flower  in,  the  leaves 
will  keep  their  beauty  in  a  room  with  little  or  no 
warmth.  Used  in  this  way,  altogether  indepen- 
dent of  the  flowers,  C.  rosea  is  one  of  the  most 
serviceable  plants  that  can  be  employed  for 
decorative  purposes,  its  dwarf,  compact  habit 
adapting  it  for  standing  upon  shelves  near  the 
glass.  Thus  placed,  it  receives  the  greatest 
amount  of  light,  which  is  quite  indispensable  to 
induce  the  free  opening  of  the  flowers,  for  if  Cen- 
tradenias  are  placed  at  a  distance  from  the  glass, 
and  at  all  darkened  by  the  shade  of  other  plants, 
or  in  a  house  or  pit  that  is  dark,  the  blooms  fall 
off  without  opening.  Owing  to  this,  many  persons 
have  been  so  disappointed  with  them  as  to  give  up 
their  cultivation,  affirming  that  it  was  through  the 
absence  of  sun  in  the  winter  that  the  flowers  drop 
unexpanded ;  whereas  it  is  caused  by  not  placing 
them  where  they  can  receive  sufficient  light, 
coupled  with  over-watering  the  soil  at  a  season 
when  the  root  action  is  very  slight.  Neither  are 
these  the  only  Melastomads  that  are  thus  affected, 
as  several  of  both  the  stove  and  greenhouse  spe- 
cies are  subject  to  the  same  drawback  if  they  do 
not  receive  sufficient  light.  Of  this  the  strong- 
growing  Medinilla  magnifica  is  an  example ;  it 
often  casts  its  flowers  before  they  open  if  brought 
into  bloom  early  in  the  spring  and  placed  where  it 
does  not  receive  the  maximum  of  light. 

Soil.— Centradenias  will  grow  in  either  peat  or 
loam,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  but  I  have  always 
found  that  any  plant  which  is  at  all  subject  to 
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throw  off  its  flower-buds  is  more  liable  to  do  so 
when  grown  in   peat  or  a  mixture  of  peat  than 
when   loam   alone  is   used.      This  points  to  the 
greater  strength  imparted  by  loam  than  peat,  al- 
though the  latter  generally  produces  freer  growth 
with  a  larger  development  of  the  leaves,  and  also 
imparts  to  them  deeper  colour.    Centradenias  root 
freely  from  cuttings  put  in  in  spring  or  sum- 
mer when  the  wood  is  in  a  half-ripened  state,  but 
it  is  better  to  propagate  tliem  early.     If  the  cut- 
tings  are   put   in  during   March    in    small   pots 
drained  and  filled  to  within  an  inch  of  the  rim, 
with  a  mixture  of  one-third  sifted  loam  to  two- 
thirds  of  silver  sand,  adding  1  inch  of  sand  to  the 
surface,  they  will  root   in  a   fortnight   or  three 
weeks   in   a  temperature  of   70°,   keeping   them 
moderately  confined,  but  not  too   close,  or  the 
leaves  are  liable  to  damp  ;  when  rooted,  gradually 
expose  them  to  the  full  air  of  the  house,  and  when 
the  little  pots  are  fairly  filled  with  roots,  shift  into 
others  d  inches  in  diameter,  using  good  turfy  loam 
pulled  to  pieces  about  tlie  size  of  acorns,  with 
one-fifth    of    sand    added ;    place    them   on    a 
front    shelf   where    they  will   receive    plenty    of 
light,  but  shade  slightly  when  the  sun  is  powerful. 
It  is  not  well  to  grow  them  in  too  much  heat ;  an 
intermediate  temperature   of   6.5°  in  the  night, 
with  10°  more  in  the  day,  through  the  summer  is 
better  than  if  a  higher  temperature  is  employed, 
whicli  only  produces  weak  growth — a  condition 
by  all  means  to  be  avoided.     The  natural  habit  is 
such  as  to  need  little  or  no  support,  a  single  small 
stick  to  the  main  stem  being  all  that  is  required. 
Pinch  out  the  points  of  the  leading  shoots  to  in- 
duce them  to  break  back  and  keep  compact  and 
bushy.    It  may  be  found  necessary  to  repeat  this 
two  or  three  times   during  the  summer.     Give 
them  more  air  than  the  majority  of  stove  subjects 
require.     This   may  be   managed  without   inter- 
fering   with   the   requirements   of    other   plants 
grown  in  the  same  house  by  placing  them  near 
where  air  is  admitted  ;  but  although  benefited  by 
a  free  circulation  of  the  atmosphere,  they  must 
not    be   subjected    to   draughts.      Syringe   them 
overhead  every  afternoon  through  the  growing 
season,  closing  the  house  eai'ly  enough  to  raise 
the  temperature  considerably  for  an  hour  or  two. 
Give    plenty   of   water   at   the    roots.      By   the 
beginning    of    July     they    will    want    moving 
into    the    pots    in    which    they    are    to    flower  ; 
these   should  be  from   C   inches  to   7  inches  in 
diameter,  not  larger  than  the  last  named,  for  it 
is  essential  to  have  the  soil  thoroughly  filled  with 
roots  before  the  autumn  is    too  far  advanced, 
otherwise  the  wood  does  not  become  sufficiently 
ripe  for  the  production  of  flowers  to  an  extent  the 
plants  are  capable   of  when  well  matured.     Give 
them  at  this  shift   soil   similar  to  that  in  whicii 
they  were  last  potted,  and  continue  to  treat  them 
in  other  ways  as  before  until  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, when  they  will   not  need  to   be  longer 
sliaded  or  syringed,  after  which  give  a  little  more 
air,    thereby   gradually    causing  a  cessation    of 
growth.     As  the  days  get  shorter  reduce  the  tem- 
perature by  degrees,  keeping  it  from  55°  to  60°  in 
the  night,  with  a  slight  increase  in  the  daytime. 
When  the  flower-buds  begin  to  swell  place  the 
plants  as  near  the  glass  as  possible  without  touch- 
ing it ;  this  arrangement  will  not  only  have  the 
eilect  of  preventing  a  disposition  to  premature 
dropping,  but  the   blooms  will  open  brighter  in 
colour.     At    this    time    an  application  of    clear 
manure  water  of  moderate  strength  once  a  week 
will    benefit    them.     By    keeping    a    portion   of 
the   plants    somewhat    cooler   than    the    others 
a    succession    of    flowers    can    be    had,   using 
for    cutting    those     that     have    been    longest 
blooming.     There  is  no  necessity  for  any  reluct- 
ance in  cutting  the  branches  to  whatever  extent 
may  be   required,  for  it  is  much   better  to  grow 
on  a  fresh  lot  of  plants  each  year  than  keep  the 
old  ones;  the  latter  may,  however,  be  used  for 
decorative    purposes    in  a    cut  state,    as  above 
indicated,  merely  retaining     a   plant    or    two, 
from  which  cuttings  should  again  be  taken  in 
spring. 

C.  BOSEA  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  whence  it  was 
introduced  over  thirty  years  ago,  and  at  one  time 
was  much  more  generally  cultivated  than  at  pre 


sent ;  the  increasing  demand  for  cut  flowers  of  a 
showy  description  has  put  it  in  the  shade,  few 
having  tried  it  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  so 
well  adapted,  namely,  mixing  its  branches  with 
flowers,  with  wliich  the  colouring  and  form  of  the 
leaves  contrast  so  well. 

C.  FiiOKiBUNDA  comes  from  Guatemala.  It 
has  larger  flowers,  purplish  violet  in  colour,  and 
produced  in  great  profusion.  The  leaves  of  this 
plant  are  also  stained  with  purple  on  the  under 
surface. 

C.  GRANDIFLOHA. — A  kind  requiring  similar 
treatment,  yet  not  so  desirable  a  plant  as  the  two 
just  named. 

Insects. — Most  insects  that  infest  stove  plants 
will  live  on  Centradenias.  The  regular  syringing 
recommended  through  the  growing  season  will 
generally  keep  down  red  spider,  aphides,  and 
thrips  ;  but  when  the  syringe  is  found  insufiicient, 
these  can  be  destroyed  by  dipping  in  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  insecticide.  If  mealy  bug  or  scale  gets  es- 
tablished on  the  plants,  and  they  are  neglected 
for  a  time,  it  is  ditticult  to  eradicate  them  without 
injuring  the  leaves  ;  the  best  means  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  former  is  laying  the  plants  on  their 
sides  and  syringing  freely  with  tepid  water,  using 
a  small  soft  brush  for  the  scale.  T.  Baines. 


Jasminum  grandiflorum.— I  should  be 
much  obliged  to  any  reader  of  The  Garden  for  a 
little  information  as  to  the  mode  of  culture  pur- 
sued in  Ghent  and  elsewhere  in  regard  to  this 
plant.  Handsome  examples  of  it  thickly  clothed 
with  flower-buds  are  imported  yearly  by  the  Lon- 
don nurserymen,  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  one  has 
attempted  to  grow  them  in  the  same  way  in  this 
country,  or  I  should  rather  say  perhaps  that  no 
one  has  succeeded.  The  usefulness  of  this  plant 
when  managed  as  it  is  in  Ghent  and  elsewliere  on 
the  Continent  cannot  be  overrated.  It  blooms 
freely  in  midwinter,  the  flowers  are  handsome  and 
deliciously  scented,  and  it  lasts  well  in  a  cut 
state.  It  is  figured  in  the  Botanical  Jiegisttr, 
where  it  is  stated  that  it  had  long  been  cultivated 
in  South  France,  Italy,  &c.,  along  with  Oranges 
and  other  plants  for  its  flowers,  for  which  tliere  is 
always  a  large  demand  for  decorative  pur- 
poses.— B. 

Propagating    Ipomcea   Horefalliae. — 

Cuttings  of  this  beautiful  stove  climber,  in  my 
case,  absolutely  refuse  to  root,  yet  it  is  easily  pro- 
pagated by  grafting  it  on  pieces  of  the  root  of 
Batatas  paniculata.  Having  a  specimen  of  the 
Batatas  planted  out  in  the  corner  of  the  stove,  I 
have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  quantity  of  roots. 
These  I  prefer  about  the  thickness  of  a  quill,  and 
from  S  inches  to  i  inches  in  length,  with,  if  pos- 
sible, a  few  fibres  attached  to  them.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  root  is  split,  and  the  graft,  a  young 
growing  shoot  about  6  inches  in  length,  fashioned 
wedge-shaped,  is  inserted  therein.  In  tying  the 
graft  in  its  place,  take  care  no  bruising  takes  place, 
as  the  root  is  somewhat  tender ;  then  pot  it  in  a 
small  pot  at  such  a  depth  that  the  point  of  union 
is  just  covered.  Thus  treated,  they  become  united 
in  a  week  or  two.  This  is  shown  by  the  tops 
starting  into  growth,  by  which  time  also  the  fibres 
of  the  Batatas  will  become  active.  Side  grafting 
may  also  be  employed,  but  the  best  results 
are  obtainable  when  grafted  in  the  wedge 
manner.  After  grafting  they  should  be  put  in 
a  close  case  in  the  stove  till  a  union  takes  place, 
and  then  they  should  be  hardened  off  by  degrees. 
— H.  P. 

Dwarf  double  flowered  Pelargoniums. 
— About  a  couple  of  years  ago  there  were  sent 
from  the  Continent  two  double  flowered  zonal 
Pelargoniums  entirely  different  from  any  others 
in  cultivation,  and  greatly  resembling  each  other 
except  in  colour.  They  are  both  very  dwarf  and 
much  branched  kinds,  forming  dense  clusters  of 
foliage  of  6  inches  or  8  inches  in  height.  Their 
flowers  are  borne  in  the  greatest  profusion  on 
stalks  just  long  enough  to  raise  them  clear  of  the 
foliage,  so  that  a  plant'of  either  kind  presents  a 
bouquet  of  bloom.  One  with  mottled  salmon 
cdloured  flowers  is  named  Comtesse  de  Tannberg 


and  the  other,  which  has  rosy  lilac  flowers,  Prin- 
cesse  Stephanie.  As  pot  plants  for  conservatory 
decoration  these  two  Pelargoniums  are  very  beauti- 
ful, and  from  their  extreme  floriferousness  they 
might  be  used  for  bedding,  but  for  such  a  purpose 
I  have  not  tried  them.  They  are  also  valuable  for 
supplying  cut  flowers,  as  if  supplied  with  a  little 
stimulating  manure  sucoessional  blooms  quickly 
succeed  those  picked  off  and  a  few  plants  yield 
during  the  season  a  great  quantity  of  cut  flowers. 
The  blooms,  too,  not  being  so  large  and  lumpy  as 
those  of  other  double  kinds,  may  be  used  in  ar- 
rangements of  flowers  for  which  the  larger  sorts 
are  unfitted. — PI.  P. 

5032,— Peat.— I  should  not  advise  "  B.  L."  to 
use  blank  peat,  such  as  plant  growers  were  accus- 
tomed to  pot  with  in  times  past,  when  peat  was 
mostly  got  in  Kent,  but  which  no  one  conversant 
with  such  matters  now  thinks  of  using  on  ac- 
count of  the  less  lasting  properties  which  it 
possesses  as  compared  with  brown  Hampshire 
peat.  J'rom  Hampshire,  peat  of  the  best  quality 
is  now  all  but  wholly  procured.  Not  only  does 
it  last  much  longer  before  complete  decomposi- 
tion of  the  fibre  takes  place,  but  it  is  better 
on  account  of  the  nutritive  elements  which  it  con- 
tains being  greater  than  in  black  peat  wherever 
obtained,  the  result  being  that  plants.  Ferns  in- 
cluded, make  much  more  progress  in  it  than  in 
peat  of  a  closer  and  poorer  character. — T.  B. 
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PLATE  CDI. 
AN  ENGLISH  COTTAGE  GARDEN. 
The  little  garden  shown  in  our  illustration  oc. 
curred  beside  the  road  near  Great  Tew,  in 
Oxfordshire,  and  is  a  pretty,  if  modest,  example 
of  its  class.  It  was  bright  with  the  great  beauty 
of  a  plant  of  the  old  monthly  Rose,  clustering 
round  the  window  at  the  time  the  sketch  was 
taken.  Mr.  Parsons,  in  passing,  made  a  rapid 
sketch,  which  we  have,  as  well  as  we  can,  repro- 
duced by  means  of  lithography.  The  sight  of 
cottage  gardens,  which  are  often  very  beautiful, 
opens  up  a  question  of  some  importance  in  garden 
design.  Why  is  it  that  the  cottage  garden  is  often 
so  much  better  in  effect  than  the  gardens  of  man- 
sions, which  are  designed  especially  for  effect  ? 
That  such  is  the  case  no  man  who  observes  gardens 
can  doubt.  The  reason  is,  it  seems  to  us,  to  be 
found  in  the  utter  absence  of  pretence.  The 
flowers  that  border  the  walk  and  the  little 
plot  seem  at  home.  The  whole  is  designed  for 
convenience  sake  only — the  flowers  gathered 
beside  the  walk  leading  to  the  door.  Often 
there  is  only  the  little  square  plot,  but  in  these 
simple  ways  one  can  enjoy  the  flowers  without 
having  some  complex  and  often  bad  design 
thrust  in  our  faces.  This  is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  charm  of  the  cottage  garden.  In  addition, 
the  flowers  are  usually  such  as  all  love,  and  the 
bit  of  ground  has  become  fertile  from  much  care- 
ful work  at  it. 

The  moment  the  cottage  garden  becomes  trim 
and  has  a  set  design  its  beauty  is  lost.  One  occa- 
sionally meets  with  an  instance  where  some  very 
clever  person  clears  out  the  charming  spot,  and 
illustrates  his  notion  of  the  modern  flower  gar- 
den.<  The  result  is  frightful  to  behold— -worse  a 
great  way  than  the  greenery-yellery  windows 
which  were  put  in  resthetic  houses  two  years  ago, 
and  now  adorn  the  bars  of  the  new  "pubs."  To 
pull  out  a  simple  window  (perhaps  a  true  Queen 
Anne  one)  and  stick  in  a  lot  of  dim  panelets 
(foolish  as  it  was)  was  not  a  very  ignoble  effort 
compared  with  that  of  despoiling  a  cottage  garden 
to  stick  there  a  "  carpet  bed." 
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SEASONABLE  WORK. 

FRUIT. 

Cucumbers. — The  weather  we  have  lately  been 
having  has  favoured  frame  Cucumbers,  as  it  has 
enabled  us  to  give  more  stimulating  food  to  the 
roots,  and  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture  after 
closing  with  strong  solar  heat  for  the  day.  It  will 
not,  however,  be  well  to  allow  the  heat  from  linings 
to  decline,  as  nights  will  soon  counterbalance 
days,  and  lack  of  bottom-heat  will  tell  upon  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  fruit.  As  few  plants 
so  quickly  resent  neglect,  see  that  the  thinning 
out,  stopping,  and  removal  of  surplus  fruits  re- 
ceive the  proper  attention  at  least  three  times  a 
week.  Peg  down  the  joints,  and  pack  with  pieces 
of  fresh  turf  wherever  fresh  roots  can  be  induced 
to  work  on  the  surface,  and  while  keeping  the 
frame  well  filled  with  fresh,  healthy  foliage, 
guard  against-overcrowding  with  old  leaves, 
which  often  become  the  starting-point  for  red 
spider  and  mildew.  From  this  time  forward 
the  sowing  of  seeds  of  Telegraph  and  other 
favourite  winter  kinds  must  be  regulated  by  the 
periods  at  which  the  different  compartments,  now 
occupied  with  Melons,  will  be  at  liberty,  and  the 
same  rale  will  apply  to  cuttings,  as  in  each  case 
it  is  better  to  throw  away  pot-bound  plants  and 
start  with  fresh,  young  stock  than  to  run  the  risk 
of  fostering  insect  pests  from  the  outset.  Where 
the  yearly  supply  of  fruit  is  obtained  from  one  or 
two  efficiently  heated  houses,  now  is  a  good  time 
to  clear  out  one.  Cleanse,  paint,  scald,  and  lime- 
wash  preparatory  to  a  new  start,  as  this  opportunity 
may  not  again  occur  before  next  spring,  and 
everyone  knows  how  fresh  and  vigorous  young 
maiden  plants  go  away  with  everything  clean  and 
sweet  about  them.  Where  home-grown  seed  is  in 
demand,  a  given  space  should  be  devoted  to  its 
growth,  and  clean,  healthy  fruit  should  be  selected 
and  carefully  fertilised  with  the  male  blossoms. 
When  ripe,  wash  out  the,  seeds,  and  if  progress  is 
the  first  consideration,  discard  all  that  do  not  sink 
in  the  water. 

Oechakd  houses  in  which  the  fruit  is  now 
ripening  may  have  all  the  ventilators  left  open, 
as  highly  flavoured  Peaches  and  Nectarines  can- 
not be  obtained  without  a  free  circulation  of  air. 
Pay  particular  attention  to  the  watering  of  trees 
in  pots  in  all  stages  of  growth,  never  allowing 
them  to  feel  the  want  of  this  indispensable  ele- 
ment, and  syringe  freely  twice  a  day  wherever 
clean  water  can  be  applied  without  wetting  the 
ripe  fruit.  Always  make  a  point  of  gathering  the 
fruit  when  dry  and  cool,  and  before  it  is  ripe 
enough  to  fall  from  the  trees,  otherwise  it  will 
lose  its  sprightly  flavour,  and  the  slightest  touch 
will  hasten  its  decay.  When  all  the  fruit  has  been 
gathered  from  the  most  forward  trees,  remove 
them  to  one  end  of  the  house  or  a  separate  com- 
partment to  bepotted  or  top-dressed  and  cleansed, 
and  re-arrange  later  kinds,  so  as  to  give  them  the 
benefit  of  more  light  and  air.  Where  trees  are 
fairly  cropped,  but  little  pinching  or  stopping  will 
now  be  needed  ;  but  any  sub-laterals  which  start 
may  be  kept  in  check,  and  old  leaves,  where  they 
overhang  the  fruit,  may  be  turned  or  tied  aside  to 
let  in  the  sun.  Where  Figs  are  grown  in  the 
ordinary  orchard  house  the  trees  will  now  be  in 
full  bearing  and  capable  of  taking  plenty  of  good 
food,  both  in  the  liquid  and  solid  form.  When 
large  trees  in  medium-sized  pots  are  not  plunged, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  set  them  in  saucers  and  to  feed 
the  crock  roots  every  day  with  diluted  liquid  or 
guano  water  ;  but  where  plunging  can  be  practised 
the  trees  will  give  a  maximum  of  fruit  at  a  mini- 
mum of  cost  in  labour,  they  will  continue  much 
longer  in  bearing,  and  the  fruit  will  be  finer  and 
better  in  quality. 

Pines. — As  the  summer  fruiters  are  cleared 
away  and  space  can  be  gained,  a  few  of  the  most 
promising  Queens  should  be  collected  together 
and  plunged  in  a  steady  bottom  heatof  about  8.5°, 
with  their  heads  near  the  glass  in  a  light,  airy  pit, 
to  ripen  up  their  growth  before  the  dark  dull 
days  set  in.  It  is  easy  enough  to  grow  a  large 
plant  in  a  very  short  time ;  but  unless  the  growth 
can  be  pfoperly  matured,  and   the  roots  can  be 


kept  in  a  temperature  of  7.5°  to  80°,  the  chances 
are  greatly  in  favour  of  such  tender  kinds  as 
Queens  throwing  up  small  or  deformed  fruit.  The 
object,  therefore,  should  be  the  production  of 
stout,  stocky  plants  which  can  be  thoroughly 
ripened  by  October,  and  rested  through  the  dead 
months  in  a  temperature  that  will  not  chill  or 
starve  the  roots,  while  the  steady  warmth  is  too 
mild  to  cause  them  to  throw  up  prematurely.  The 
general  stock  of  plants  now  growing  freely  must 
be  encouraged  with  stimulating  food,  plenty  of 
atmospheric  moisture,  and  early  closing  to  save 
fire,  heat,  and,  with  the  exception  of  rootless 
suckers,  which  will  require  protection  from  very 
bright  sun,  shading  of  the  lightest  description 
only  must  now  be  used  for  a  short  time  through 
the  middle  of  the  day.  Where  there  is  only  one 
fruiting  pit,  and  it  is  thought  desirable  to  keep 
recent  starters  in  a  moist  growing  atmosphere  to 
get  them  well  on  before  winter,  all  summer-swelled 
fruit  may  be  lifted  out  and  placed  in  a  dry,  airy 
vinery  to  ripen  up,  and  when  properly  coloured  the 
plants  and  fruit  can  be  stored  away  near  the  light 
in  a  cool  Grape  room.  See  that  that  valuable, 
but  much  neglected  Pine,  the  Black  Jamaica,  is 
not  overlooked,  as  it  enjoys  a  strong  and  does  not 
object  to  a  dry  bottom-heat.  It  also  grows  and 
swells  ofE  fine  fruits  in  very  small  pots,  which 
cannot  be  excelled,  if  equalled,  by  any  other 
winter  Pine  in  cultivation.  Where  plants  are  now 
throwing  up  fruit,  if  mixed  with  other  kinds,  they 
should  be  drawn  together  and  plunged  at  the 
warmest  end  of  the  house,  or  in  a  small  compart- 
ment to  themselves,  with  just  sufiicient  head  room 
to  keep  the  crowns,  which  are  apt  to  become  large, 
from  touching  the  glass. 

Successions  and  suckees. — Follow  up  the 
irregular  system  of  potting  up  suckers  as  they  are 
detached  from  the  plants  and  get  them  quickly 
rooted  in  a  strong  bottom-heat  from  fermenting 
leaves  or  tan.  Shift  into  larger  pots  if  they  re- 
quire more  room,  in  preference  to  allowing  them 
to  remain  pot-bound  all  the  winter,  and  plunge 
close  to  the  glass  in  a  light,  airy  pit  where  they 
will  keep  growing  through  the  winter.  Examine 
successions  that  were  passed  over  at  the  last  pot- 
ting, shift  if  necessary,  but  guard  against  over- 
potting  after  this  period,  and  keep  the  plants 
growing  until  they  start  into  fruit  next  spring  or 
early  summer. 

Vines. — Let  the  Vines  in  mid-season  houses  be 
well  cleansed  with  the  engine  or  hose  as  they  are 
cleared  of  fruit.  Examine  internal  borders,  and 
give  them  repeated  waterings  where  they  have 
been  allowed  to  become  at  all  dry,  as  no  greater 
mistake  can  be  committed  than  that  of  allowing 
the  internal  roots  to  feel  the  want  of  liquid  food 
after  the  crop  is  gathered.  If  trained  on  the 
close-spur  system  shorten  back  the  young  wood  to 
five  or  six  buds  and  take  out  the  lower  laterals  to 
plump  up  the  pruning  eyes.  Carefully  preserve 
all  the  old  foliage  from  injury,  as  future  shows 
depend  upon  the  way  in  which  the  leaves  complete 
their  functions,  and  from  this  time  onward  leave 
the  house  fully  ventilated  by  night  and  by  day. 
Cover  up  the  external  borders  of  early  and  late 
vineries  with  some  light  material  for  checking 
evaporation,  but  guard  against  using  it  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  solar  heat,  as,  owing  to  the  cold,  sunless 
character  of  the  season,  the  ground  has  never  at- 
tained its  proper  summer  warmth,  and  on  this 
account  the  roots  should  not  be  too  much  shaded 
from  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  air.  The 
principal  crop  of  Muscats  now  colouring  fast  will 
require  more  light  and  as  much  air  as  can  be 
admitted  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  a 
temperature  ranging  from  70°  at  night  to  85°  by 
day,  and  when  properly  coloured,  as  will  be  the 
case  by  the  middle  of  September,  the  Grapes  will 
keep  for  several  months  if  the  external  roots  can 
be  protected  from  the  direct  influence  of  cold 
autumnal  rains.  Where  incessant  firing  has  fos- 
tered spider,  and  the  old  foliage  has  suffered  and 
become  thin,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  tie  down  a  few  of 
the  laterals,  and  stop  them  at  various  lengths,  so  as 
to  insure  an  even  spread  of  foliage,  which  answers 
the  twofold  purpose  of  assisting  the  Vines  and 
shading  the  delicate  friiit  frorh  the  direct  rays  of 


the  sun.  Muscats  that  are  quite  ripe  will  require 
some  very  light  material  drawn  over  the  roof,  to 
prevent  the  sun  from  scorching  the  berries.  Hay- 
thorn's  netting  answers  well,  as  it  excludes  insects 
and  does  not  interfere  with  the  free  passage  of 
light  and  air.  Proceed  with  the  lifting  and  relay- 
ing of  the  roots  of  Vines  in  early  houses  before 
the  leaves  fall  and  lateral  growth  ceases ;  keep 
the  house  close,  moist,  and  shaded  from  bright  sun  ; 
use  good  turfy  loam,  lime  rubble,  and  crushed 
bones  in  a  dry  state  ;  give  a  little  water  to  settle 
the  soil  about  the,  roots  and  mulch  when  all  is 
finished.  If  vigorous  young  Vines  intended  for 
next  year's  forcing  do  not  show  a  disposition  to 
ripen  up  their  wood,  apply  fire  heat  every  morning, 
shut  it  off  in  the  afternoon,  and  keep  the  house 
dry  through  the  night. 
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SOLANUMS. — There  are  numerous  varieties  of 
these,  but  the  tender  annual  fine-foliaged  species 
are  the  only  kinds  that  can  be  used  in  the  flower 
garden,  and  to  these  only  the  following  notes 
apply.  Their  names  are  giganteum,  laciniatum, 
macrocarpum,  marginatum,  pyracanthum,  robus- 
tum,  and  Warscewiczi.  Their  seeds  should  be 
sown  on  a  hotbed  in  February,  and  be  grown  on 
in  a  warm  house  until  the  middle  of  May,  when 
they  may  be  gradually  inured  to  bear  full  exposure, 
and  may  then  be  planted  out  at  the  end  of  that 
month.  All  the  varieties  make  fine  self  beds  in  the 
sub-tropical  garden  ;  when  two  or  more  kinds  are 
planted  in  the  same  bed,  the  tall  ones,  such  as 
giganteum  and  macrocarpum,  should  be  in  the 
middle,  and  pyracanthum  and  robustum  in  the 
outer  line.  Those  having  to  do  sub-tropical  garden 
work,  and  stinted  as  to  room  in  which  to  winter 
large  plants,  will  find  in  these  Solanums  a  ready 
way  out  of  a  difficulty,  as  they  can  be  raised  from 
seeds  so  easily,  and  are  as  effective  as  many  of  the 
rarer  sub-tropicals.  They  require  a  rich,  well- 
drained  eoil  and  plenty  of  water  all  through  the 
early  part  of  the  season. 

General  work.— Propagation  should  now  be 
proceeded  with  as  opportunity  offers.  Pelargo- 
niums have  made  rapid  growth  of  late,  and  there 
are  plenty  of  cuttings,  but  they  should  be  taken 
off  carefully  in  order  that  the  beds  may  retain  their 
eifectiveness  after  the  cuttings  have  been  selected. 
Our  best  bedding  kinds  are  scarlet— Bonfire,  John 
Gibbons,  and  Vesuvius  ;  pink— Master  Christine, 
Lady  Byron,  and  Amaranth  ;  rosy  crimson— Wal- 
tham  Seedling  ;  light  purplish  crimson— Lord  Pal- 
merston ;  white— Madame  Vaucher,  still  the  best. 
Our  best  fine  foliaged  kinds  are  Sophia  Dumares- 
que,  Marechal  McMahon,  May  Queen,  Mrs.  Laing, 
and  W.  P.'Eadclyffe;  others  equally  good  might 
be  named,' but  these  are  the  best  for  general  bed- 
ding effect,  and  it  is  much  better  to  grow  a  few 
reliable  varieties  than  numerous  doubtful  novel- 
ties. Flower  beds  need  repeated  going  over 
anent  the  removal  of  bad  and  seeding  flowers. 
Violas  and  Calceolarias,  generally  the  first  to  suc- 
cumb to  heat  and  drought,  never  fail,  even  on  our 
light  dry  soil,  and  the  only  reason,  next  to  having 
good  supplies  of  water,  why  they  do  not  is  that 
old  flowers  are  regularly  picked  off  them.  The 
same  rule  is  applicable  to  all  free  flowering  plants. 
To  keep  Lobelias  in  fall  blossom  we  occasionally 
clip  off  a  portion  of  the  tops  with  sheep  shears ; 
the  plants  at  once  throw  out  fresh  shoots,  and  thus 
the  flowering  season  is  extended.  Of  course  such 
work  requires  to  be  done  cautiously  and  with  dis- 
cernment, taking  care  that  sufficient  flowers  are 
left  to  last  till  new  ones  make  their  appearance. 
Fine  foliaged  plants  in  beds  of  geometrical  design 
now  need  going  over  once  a  week  to  keep  the  out- 
lines true  to  pattern,  but  though  this  is  advised, 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  evenness  of  plants 
or  table-like  flatness  is  meant,  but  rather  that  the 
plants  should  be  allowed  to  grow  naturally ;  the 
effect  is  then  much  more  pleasing,  and  the  labour 
needed  to  keep  them  in  order  less.  In  such  beds 
we  always  use  what— for  want  of  a  better  term — 
we  call  "  dot  '■  plants,  and  these  are  kept  in  shape 
by  ties,  stopping,  or  curtailment  of  growth,  ac- 
cording as  the  character  of  each  demands.    Our 
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best  plants  for  such  a  purpose  are  Grevillea  ro- 
busta,  ChamEepeuce  diacantha  and  C.  Casabonie, 
Abutilions,  Fuchsias,  small  Dracsnas,  Aloes,  and 
Agaves.  The  best  basket  or  large  vase  plants  of 
the  season  are  the  single  Dahlias  and  Marguerites 
■ — white  and  yellow.  Of  the  former  Paragon,  Alba, 
and  Juarezi  are  three  of  the  best ;  their  flowersf 
unfortunately,  do  not  last  long,  otherwise  such 
plants  are  a  great  acquisition.  Tying  up  these 
and  tall  sub- tropicals  are  also  just  now  important 
items  of  labour. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 


It  is  necessary  now  to  attend  well  to  the 
general  stock  of  winter-flowering  plants.  These 
are  mostly  quick  growers,  and  as  the  roots 
fill  the  pots  which  they  occupy,  it  is  needful  to 
supply  the  soil  well  with  manure  water,  other- 
wise the  strongest  growers  are  sure  to  sutfer. 
If  the  propagation  of  the  various  plants,  such 
as  I'egonias,  Salvias,  Euphorbia  jacquiniicflora, 
Poinsettias,  Eranthemums,  Plumbago  rosea, 
Thyrsacanthus  rutilans,  Sericographis  Ghies- 
breghti,  Aphelandras,  &c.,  was  carried  out  at  the 
time  recommended  and  due  attention  has  been 
given  to  them  since,  the  greater  portion  will  be  fast 
approaching  the  requisite  size,  after  which  in  most 
cases  they  should  have  more  air,  less  shade,  and 
a  somewhat  lower  temperature,  so  as  to  discourage 
exuberant  growth,  and  to  solidify  and  mature  that 
which  is  made.  There  are  some  things  amongst 
winter-flowering  plants,  such,  for  instance,  as 
Poinsettias,  which,  if  started  sufficiently  early  to 
get  them  big  enough  before  cold  nights  come  on, 
are  none  the  worse  for  being  kept  a  few  weeks  in 
an  unhealed  house  or  pit,  or  even  in  the  open  air 
for  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  in  August  if  the 
weather  is  warm.  The  finest  heads  of  Poinsettias 
we  ever  had,  20  in.  in  diameter  from  point  to  point 
of  their  bracts,  were  from  the  previous  year's 
struck  plants,  headed  down  in  the  beginning  of 
April,  and  grown  on  in  good-sized  pots  with  single 
stems,  which,  when  they  had  reached  a  height  of 
from  4  ft.  6  in.  to  5  ft.,  were  turned  out  the  be- 
ginning of  August  under  a  south  wall  and  kept 
there  until  the  end  of  the  month.  They  were  then 
taken  inside  and  subjected  to  heat  by  the  middle 
of  September.  This  treatment  stops  all  disposition 
to  make  further  growth,  and  has  the  effect  of 
hardening  the  tissues  and  enabling  the  plants  to 
concentrate  all  their  energies  in  the  production  of 
flower-heads.  For  general  purposes  medium-sized 
heads  are  the  most  useful,  but  where  employed  for 
the  decoration  of  a  large  structure,  large  heads 
have  a  most  telling  effect;  to  secure  them  the 
plants  must  be  both  tall  and  proportionately 
strong,  and  have  all  their  strength  directed  to  the 
production  of  a  single  head.  The  majority  of 
these  winter-flowering  subjects  are  comparatively 
little  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insects,  yet  care 
must  be  taken  that  red  spider  or  any  other  pest 
which  will  thrive  upon  them  is  not  allowed  to 
go  on  unchecked,  or  the  appearance  of  the  leaves, 
as  well  as  the  flowering  capabilities,  will  be  seri- 
ously affected. 

SuMMEn-BLOOMiNG  HEATHS. — These  may  con- 
sist of  such  as  flower  through  June  and  July.  Im- 
mediately the  flowering  is  over  remove  the  dead 
flnwers,  so  as  to  stop  the  production  of  seeds, 
which  sadly  tax  the  energies  of  the  plants  and 
impede  growth.  Vigorous  healthy  plants  treated 
as  here  advised  will  often  produce  a  perfect  sheet 
of  bloom  year  after  year  in  succession  ;  whereas 
if  allowed  to  seed  there  is  little  flower,  except  in 
alternate  years.  Early  in  spring  and  sufficiently 
early  in  the  autumn,  say  September,  are  the  best 
seasons  for  potting  Heaths  ;  in  many  cases  the 
latter  is  preferable,  and  wherever  Heaths  are  at  all 
cramped  at  the  roots  preparations  should  at  once 
be  made  for  repotting.  All  specimen  Heaths  out- 
of-doors  should  be  looked  over  twice  a  day  whilst 
the  present  dry  weather  continues  to  see  whether 
they  do  not  want  water,  and  on  the  least  trace  of 
mildew  becoming  apparent  at  once  supply  sul- 
phur.  Winter-blooming  Heaths  should  now  be 
exposed  to  the  full  rays  of  the  sun  where  they 
will  get  plenty  of  air,  as  on  this  depends  their 


growth  being  thoroughly  matured.  However  full 
of  roots  the  pots  may  be,  it  is  not  well  to  resort  to 
the  highly  stimulating  manures  often  applied  in 
the  autumn  season  to  this  section  of  Heaths,  by 
whicii  means  extreme  vigour  and  luxuriance  is 
frequently  gained  at  the  expense  of  flowers  that 
rarely  are  forthcoming  proportionate  to  the  growth 
where  this  over-exuberance  exists. 

Oranges  asd  Citrons. — These  are  best  kept 
wholly  under  glass  where  means  can  be  found  to 
accommodate  them,  but  where,  as  is  often  the 
case,  they  have  to  make  way  for  other  things  in 
Slimmer  there  is  no  course  but  placing  them  out- 
side. This  affords  an  opportunity  of  giving  them 
a  thorough  cleaning  from  scale  insects,  to  which 
they  are  so  much  subject.  If  time  can  now  be 
spared  an  effort  should  be  made  to  eradicate  these 
pests.  The  plants  ought  to  be  well  attended  to  with 
water,  and  if  at  all  under-potted,  and  the  foliage 
shows,  by  assuming  a  yellow  hue,  that  the  soil  is 
poor,  manure  water  should  be  given.  Any  plants 
of  this  family  about  which  there  is  the  least  doubt 
that  the  drainage  of  the  pots  or  tubs  which  they 
occupy  is  at  all  defective  should  at  once  have 
mean*  taken  to  rectify  the  evil,  otherwise  the  soil 
becomes  sodden  and  the  roots  are  certain  to  perish. 

Pelargoniums. — I'lants  of  the  early-flower- 
ing kinds,  such  as  are  now  so  extensively  culti- 
vated by  the  Covent  Garden  Market  growers,  and 
also  the  earliest  bloomers  of  the  show  and  fancy 
varieties  that  were  cut  back  a  short  time  since, 
and  which  have  now  broken,  should  at  once  be 
shaken  out  and  repotted,  removing  most  of  the 
old  soil  and  somewhat  reducing  the  roots.  They 
ought  to  be  placed  in  pots  a  size  or  two  smaller 
than  those  in  which  they  have  flowered.  It  is 
well  to  remind  beginners  that  this  section  of  the 
Pelargonium  family  requires  to  be  harder  potted 
than  soft-wooded  plants  generally,  for  unless  the 
soil  is  rammed  hard  with  the  potting  lath,  so  as 
to  make  it  quite  solid,  it  holds  more  water  than 
the  roots  can  bear  during  the  winter  months,  as 
the  young  feeding  fibres,  especially  of  the  fancy 
kinds,  are  extremely  sensitive  of  anything  ap- 
proaching a  wet,  spongy  condition  of  the  soil,  and 
the  strongest  growers  amongst  the  large-flowered 
sorts  always  run  over  much  to  leaf  if  the  soil  is 
in  a  condition  to  hold  much  moisture.  As  soon 
as  potted  place  the  plants  in  a  pit  or  frame,  where 
they  can  be  kept  close  for  a  week  or  two,  until 
the  roots  have  begun  to  move,  but  they  must  also 
be  where  they  will  get  a  full  share  of  light,  other- 
wise the  young  leaves  will  be  drawn,  a  state  which 
must  be  carefully  avoided.  Head  down  such 
as  have  been  kept  on  flowering  the  latest  as  soon 
as  the  wood  has  got  hardened  up  by  exposure 
in  the  open  air  in  the  way  recommended  for  the 
earliest  batch,  first  letting  them  get  quite  dry  at 
the  roots. 

JIlGXONETTE  for  late  spring  flowering  is  best 
grown  in  small  pots,  say  6  inches  or  7  inches  in 
diameter.  Half  a  dozen  seeds  should  be  sown  in 
4:-inch  or  5-inch  pots,  sufficiently  drained  and 
filled  with  good  loam,  to  which  has  been  added  a 
little  sand,  leaf  mould,  and  rotten  manure.  The 
pots  should  then  be  placed  in  frames,  raising 
them  near  the  glass,  and  keeping  them  close  until 
the  seed  has  vegetated,  when  the  lights  ought  to 
be  removed  so  as  to  keep  the  plants  short  and 
stocky ;  they  should  be  thus  exposed  until  there 
is  danger  from  frost.  When  so  treated  they  will 
be  in  the  best  condition  for  standing  the  winter. 

Potting  soils. — This  and  the  next  month  are 
the  best  for  securing  peat  and  loam  for  the  en- 
suing year's  potting.  At  first  sight  it  might  be 
supposed  that  soil  for  such  purposes  could,  with 
equal  advantages,  be  dug  at  any  time,  but  this  is 
by  no  means  the  case  ;  the  fibrous  matter  furnished 
by  the  roots  of  the  native  plants.  Grasses,  and 
Ferns  that  occupy  the  land  from  which  the  turf 
is  dug  is  a  most  important  element  in  potting 
soils  ;  such  as  possess  this  fibrous  matter  in  the 
greatest  quantities  are  immeasurably  the  best  for 
by  far  the  greatest  number  of  plants.  When  col- 
lected it  should  be  stacked  in  the  open  air  ;  on  no 
account  put  it  into  sheds  or  under  a  roof  of  any 
kind,  except  a  short  time  before  use,  as  where 
thus  placed  out  of  reach  of  rain  it  gradually  gets 


dried  up  unnaturally,  and  when  reduced  to  this 
condition  a  great  deal  of  its  fertility  is  irretriev- 
ably lost.  Where  peat  and  loam  have  been  sub- 
jected to  an  unnatural  drying  process  we  have  found 
that  the  plants  afterwards  potted  in  them  invari- 
ably failed  to  thrive  as  they  ought  to  have  done. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

We  are  now  very  busy  with  the  first  Mushroom 
beds  for  autumn  bearing.  We  generally  have  our 
beds  in  some  out-of-the-way  place,  as  they  are  any- 
thing but  ornamental,  and  the  site  is  allowed  to 
grow  wild  during  the  summer,  except  tliat  we  mow 
down  the  weeds  to  prevent  them  from  seeding. 
The  object  is  simply  to  get  a  semi-turf  to  consoli- 
date the  manure,  as  at  this  season  the  manure  gets 
dry.  We  first  adze  up  the  turf  and  put  it  to  the 
manure,  then  add  turf,  watering  at  the  same  time 
with  strong  liquid  manure,  making  all  solid  as  the 
work  proceeds,  turning  it  about  twice  or  thrice, 
when  all  is  ready  for  building  the  beds.  Spinach 
should  now  be  sown,  also  Cauliflowers,  and  we  do 
not  like  our  Tripoli  Onions  to  be  late.  Cabbage  and 
Lettuce  should  have  timely  attention.  Take  espe- 
cial note  that  Celery  should  not  be  allowed  to 
flag  ;  give  it  good  soakings  of  water,  putting  the 
spout  of  the  can  close  to  the  surface  to  prevent 
any  scalding.  All  late  Peas  should  also  be  mulched 
and  well  watered  ;  if  a  little  manure  water  is  at 
hand  mix  a  pailful  of  it  with  36  gallons  of  clear 
water  ;  this  will  add  to  the  welfare  of  the  crop. 
Leeks  and  all  strong  feeders  must  have  due  atten- 
tion, otherwise  the  crops  will  be  lost.  Young 
seeds  now  just  up  should  be  hoed  as  soon  as  the 
plants  indicate  the  rows  ;  this  hoeing  has  a  ten- 
dency to  keep  off  slugs  or  other  vermin.  If  you 
make  the  leaves  distasteful,  and  by  hoeing  cause 
a  certain  amount  of  grit  to  stick  to  them,  you  will 
find  that  they  will  not  be  troublesome.  Keep  all 
garden  walks  clean  and  trim. 


Kitchen  Garden. 

SOWING  ONIONS  LN  AUTUMN. 

AuTUMN-sowN  Onions  form  such  an  important 
crop,  that  the  proper  time  for  dealing  with 
it  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed. 
In  sowing,  sufficient  seed  should  be  put  in  to 
produce  plants  enough  to  draw  young  and  use 
as  salad  throughout  the  winter,  besides  furnish- 
ing a  supply  in  April  and  May  next  when 
the  previous  year's  Onions  are  generally  scarce 
and  new  ones  not  ready,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  a  good  number  of  plants  should  be  raised  to 
transplant  in  the  spring  and  grow  on  throughout 
the  summer  or  until  this  time,  when  they  will  be- 
come large  and  handsome  in  size  and  valuable  for 
any  purpose  for  which  large  Onions  are  required. 
For  exhibiting  throughout  May,  June,  and  July 
there  are  no  Onions  so  fine  as  autumn-sown  ones, 
and  all  who  are  interested  in  such  matters  should 
do  their  best  with  them.  Amongst  Onions  of  this 
kind  we  have  had  bulbs  by  the  end  of  June 
weighing  1  lb.  4  oz.,  and  handsome  in  proportion 
to  their  size.  The  Tripoli  and  Giant  Fiocca  are  the 
kinds  most  commonly  sown  in  autumn  and  the 
white-skinned  varieties  always  come  to  maturity 
first ;  but  for  a  really  good  sound  autumn  Onion 
nothing  equals  the  Giant  Zittau,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  hardiest  to  stand  the  winter.  The  bulbs  grow  to 
one  and  a-half  pounds  in  weight,  and  are  as  fine 
in  shape  and  as  handsome  in  appearance  as  any 
Onions  I  have  ever  seen.  They  are  pale  yellow 
in  colour ;  we  have  sown  more  seed  of  it  this 
autumn  than  of  all  the  others  put  together. 
Twelve  of  this  Onion  put  into  the  scales  just  now 
weigh^  a  little  over  twelve  pounds.  From  now 
onwards  it  will  keep  as  long  as  the  Banbury, 
Reading,  white  Spanish,  or  any  other  of  that  type, 
and  this  is  more  than  any  of  the  other  autumn- 
sown  kinds  will  do. 

Onion  ground  cannot  be  too  well  prepared. 
It  should  be  deeply  dug,  heavily  manured,  and 
well  exposed  to  the  sun.  It  is  a  waste  of  everj-- 
thing  to  try  to'  grow  Onions  on  poor  shady  soil, 
and  wherever  there  is  a  suspicion  of  any  grubs 
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existing  that  ground  must  also  be  avoided,  as 
although  the  plants  may  come  up  and  do  well  for 
a  time,  the  grubs  are  sure  to  attack  them,  and  just 
when  the  plants  are  becoming  useful  they  perish. 
Ground  which  lias  been  repeatedly  heavily  man- 
ured of  late,  and  now  very  rich,  might  seem 
suitable  for  Onions,  but  I  would  think  twice  be- 
fore I  consigned  the  seed  to  such  a  spot.  Very 
rich  ground  is  just  the  sort  in  which  all  kinds  of 
maggots  generate  and  thrive,  and  unless  a  large 
quantity  of  lime,  soot,  or  salt  was  dug  into  it,  the 
Onions  would  be  sure  to  perish.  Last  spring  we 
put  the  contents  of  some  earth-closets  on  our 
spring-transplanted  Onion  ground,  and  this  is  still 
rich  with  material  in  which  Onions  delight,  but 
I  know  it  is  maggoty ;  and,  suitable  as  it  would 
be  for  another  crop  of  Onions,  we  will  not  risk 
the  autumn  seed  there.  On  the  contrary,  we  are 
sowing  it  on  one  of  the  poorest  pieces  of  soil  in 
the  garden,  from  which  has  recently  been  cleared 
a  heavy  crop  of  Cabbage.  When  these  were 
thrown  away  the  soil  was  really  too  poor  for  grubs 
to  exist  in  it,  and  the  liberal  quantity  of  manure 
dug  in  just  before  sowing  was  well  incorporated 
with  soot  and  salt,  and  we  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  our  Onion  crop  will  have  grown  and 
been  matured  before  any  pest  has  found  its  way 
into  the  soil  to  any  injurious  extent.  Row  after 
row  is  the  best  of  all  ways  of  sowing  Onions  now. 
They  should  be  at  least  12  inches  from  each  other, 
and  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough  to 
draw  for  use  only  those  from  spots  where  they  are 
much  too  close  together  should  be  taken.  As  time 
goes  on  and 

Transplanting  time  comes  round  in  spring, 
a  regular  thinning  should  take  place,  and  the 
plants  should  be  left  standing  every  6  inches  or 
8  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  These  will  become 
largest  early  in  the  season,  and  in  the  kitchen  will 
be  found  most  useful  with  which  to  begin  the 
Onion  season.  Cambrian. 


EARTHING  UP  CELERY. 

Aa  the  time  is  again  at  hand  when  Celery  will  re- 
quire earthing  up,  a  few  hints  on  the  subject  may 
be  acceptable.  There  is  nothing  at  all  to  hinder 
anyone  from  growing  Celery  in  any  kind  of  garden, 
as  abundance  of  manure  and  plenty  of  water  will 
always  produce  stems  and  leaves,  but  it  is  quite 
another  matter  turning  it  out  of  the  soil  in  first- 
rate  condition  after  it  has  been  earthed  up  two  or 
three  times  and  for  a  number  of  weeks  or  months. 
Before  beginning  to  earth  up,  the  stems  are  always 
clean  and  free  from  worm  and  slug  marks,  but 
when  earthed  up  and  blanched  it  is  astonishing  what 
a  quantity  of  Celery  turns  out  rusty,  worm-eaten,  and 
pithy.  No  win  the  best  of  gardens,  and  under  the  most 
practical  of  men,  Celery  will  become  thus  affected 
in  exceptional  times,  but  such  blemished  Celery 
should  never  be  produced  year  after  year.  When 
this  is  the  case  it  undoubtedly  shows  ineffective 
culture,  and,  above  all,  imperfect  earthing  up.  In 
some  soils  grubs  are  more  plentiful  than  in  others, 
but  Celery  should  never  be  planted  where  they  are 
abundant,  but,  putting  this  aside,  precautions 
against  vermin  should  be  taken  before  earthing 
up  in  any  or  all  soils  is  commenced.  Two  or  three 
days  before  earthing  a  sprinkling  of  salt  should  be 
thrown  along  each  side  of  the  rows  and  on  the  top 
of  the  soil,  which  will  be  used  for  earthing  up, 
and  j  ust  before  beginning  to  use  this  a  quantity 
of  soot  should  be  scattered  amongst  the  plants  ; 
this  should  be  done  before  each  earthing  up. 

When  to  besin  earthing  is  a  question  easily 
answered.  The  first  earthing  should  take  place 
when  the  plants  are  about  18  inches  high.  At  this 
time  it  will  be  found  that  besides  the  principal 
leaves  there  are  a  good  many  short  ones  growing 
on  the  outside.  These  are  of  no  use,  and  should 
all  be  removedj;  when  this  has  been  done  each  plant 
should  have  a  slightjpiece  of  matting  tied  round 
it  near  the  top  of  the  leaves  to  keep  them  firmly 
together,  and  then  earthing  up  may  begin.  The 
soil  on  the  sides  of  the  trenches  nearest  the  Celery 
should  be  broken  down  with  the  spade,  and  it 
must  be  made  quite  fine  before  applying  it  to  the 
plants.    In  doing  this  the  heaviest  part  of  it  may 


be  put  between  the  stems  with  the  spade,  but  the 
hands  only  should  be  used  for  pressing  it  about 
the  plants.  This  should  be  done  with  care,  and 
no  particle  of  it  should  be  allowed  to  go  between 
the  leaves  or  into  the  centre  of  the  plants,  as  this 
would  spoil  them  completely.  The  cleanest  part 
of  the  stems  of  the  leaves  should  be  covered  over 
with  soil,  but  it  should  not  be  heaped  up  on  them 
so  far  as  to  be  liable  to  fall  into  the  centre.  Rather 
than  do  this  it  is  better  to  earth  up  more  fre- 
quently, repeating  the  process  just  described.  It 
is  only  at  the  first  earthing  that  the  small-sized 
leaves  require  to  be  taken  off,  but  the  plants  should 
be  tied  up  each  time,  and  the  ligatures  should  be 
removed  after  each  earthing.  Where  there  is  a 
large  quantity  of  Celery  to  earth  up  the  work  can 
be  done  better  and  faster  when  two  people  are 
employed  at  it — one  to  break  the  soil  and  the  other 
to  put  it  around  the  plants.  In  some  cases  Celery 
is  earthed  up  with  finely  sifted  ashes,  and  these 
blanch  it  well  and  keep  it  nice  and  clean,  but  it  is 
a  more  expensive  way  of  treating  it  than  using 
the  most  convenient  soil,  and  is  generally  only 
practised  in  the  case  of  Celery  for  exhibition. 
J.  M. 

ASPARAGUS  BEDS  IN  AUTUMN. 

Many  cultivators,  especially  of  small  gardens,  give 
the  best  and  ample  attention  to  their  Asparagus 
beds  and  plantations  in  spring  and  throughout  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  but  when  autumn  comes 
round  care  is  relaxed,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  beds  be- 
come an  intricate  mass  of  weeds.  A  weedy  As- 
paragus bed  is  no  uncommon  thing  ;  indeed,  very 
often  the  Asparagus  quarters  are  the  dirtiest  in 
the  garden,  as  for  some  reason  or  other  weeds  do 
grow  more  luxuriantly  in  them  than  anywhere 
else.  All  the  more  attention  therefore  should  be 
devoted  to  weeding  and  hoeing  them,  and  it  is 
work  of  this  kind  which  should  not  be  neglected 
on  any  account  at  the  present  time.  It  is  too  often 
the  case  that  when  growth  seems  to  be  stopped  it 
is  considered  that  no  further  attention  is  needed, 
but  after  full  growth  comes  the  ripening,  and  in 
the  case  of  Asparagus  in  particular  this  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  as  no  matter  how  high  and 
finely  developed  the  stem  may  be,  unless  the 
sucoessioual  crowns  are  thoroughly  matured  in 
autumn,  the  plants  will  go  backward  in  the  ensu- 
ing year  and  will  fail  to  give  satisfaction.  AVe 
frequently  force  Asparagus  roots  in  November, 
and  it  is  astonishing  how  freely  they  yield  to 
warmth  at  that  unnatural  season  ;  we  have  indeed 
cut  good  heads  in  three  weeks  after  the  roots  were 
lifted,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  success  is  mainly 
due  to  having  the  crowns  thoroughly  ripened.  To 
ensure  this  being  properly  accomplished,  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  around  the  crowns  should  be 
kept  perfectly  free  from  weeds,  and  the  Dutch 
hoe  should  be  carefully  used  now  and  then  to  open 
and  loosen  up  the  surface.  If  thoroughly  cleansed 
now,  weeds  will  not  grow  rapidly  afterwards.  If 
inclined  to  take  possession  by-and-by,  this  should  be 
prevented,  as  the  crowns  cannot  become  properly 
matured  unless  the  surface  is  kept  clean  until  the 
stems  have  completely  died  down.        J.  Mum. 


every  thing  of  the  kind,  and  bright  and  polished  look- 
ing, and  if  not  so,  we  sometimes  give  them  a  scrub, 
and  soon  find  them  all  the  better  for  the  trifling 
labour  which  such  attention  involves.  Latterly, 
however,  we  have  saved  the  time  such  work  en- 
tails by  burning  a  little  sulphur  under  our  wall 
trees  when  naked  in  winter,  and  I  am  very  pleased 
with  the  result ;  not  only  does  it  free  them  from 
all  Moss  and  Lichen,  but  stifles  and  destroys 
scale  and  other  insects  that  may  be  lurking  upon 
them. — J.  Sheppabd. 


Bare  earth  in  gardens.— Although  it  may 
be  desirable  in  some  cases  to  cover  bare  earth  for 
the  sake  of  neatness  or  for  mulching  during  dry 
hot  weather  when  it  is  often  necessary  to  shade 
the  soil  for  the  sake  of  the  roots  and  to  keep  in 
the  moisture,  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  question 
that  the  ground  at  other  seasons  is  best  exposed, 
as  we  all  know  how  beneficial  sun,  light,  and  air 
are  in  ameliorating  and  sweetening  soil,  which, 
when  kept  from  the  influence  of  these  several 
agencies  soon  becomes  inert,  close,  and  sour,  a 
condition  highly  unfavourable  as  regards  the  wel- 
fare of  plants.  There  are,  however,  many  plants 
like  the  Sedums,  Lycopodiums,  and  others  that 
do  little  harm  when  used  for  carpeting,  as, 
being  surface  rooters,  they  are  not  great  robbers, 
neither  do  they  obstruct  the  air  much.  As  to 
covering  the  boles  and  stems  of  trees  with  Moss 
and  Lichen,  nothing  can  be  worse  for  their  health. 
What  I  like  to  see  with  trees  is  the  bark  clear  of 


LILIES  AND  OTHER  GOOD  THINGS. 
I  ENJOYED  a  feast  of  these  the  other  day  in  the 
quaint  old  English  garden  attached  to  the  rectory 
at  Bingham.  Unfortunately,  the  inspiring  genius 
and  chief  of  the  garden,  Mr.  Frank  Miles,  was  ab- 
sent. But  Mrs.  Miles  inherits,  or  more  probably  is 
the  author  of,  his  love  of  Nature,  and  seems  to 
stand  sponsor  to  his  pets  in  his  unavoidable 
absence  from  his  paternal  home  in  pursuit  of 
the  higher  and  kindred  art  of  painting,  in  which 
he  has  won  such  honourable  fame.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  a  more  congenial  home  for  an 
artist  than  Bingham.  The  garden  seems  a  poem, 
the  house  a  picture,  to  which  each  member  of  the 
family  has  apparently  contributed  their  various 
quotas  of  light  or  shade  ;  and  the  output  is  a 
peaceful,  restful,  beautiful  home,  in  which  art  and 
Nature  meet  together,  and,  as  it  were,  melt  into 
one  another.  But  Bingham  hardly  needs  intro- 
duction to  your  readers.  Vivid  pen  and  pencil 
sketches  of  some  of  its  choicest  and  best  plants 
have  not  seldom  enriched  these  pages.  Still,  it  is 
impossible  to  judge  of  either  gardens  or  pictures 
piece-meal.  Tit-bits  culled  here  and  there  may 
be  very  choice  and  beautiful ;  the  form  may  be 
perfect,  the  colour  brilliant ;  still  they  are  but  frag- 
ments. The  charm  that  enchains  us  most  in  either 
picture  or  garden  is  born  of  that  touch  of  genius 
that  moulds  and  combines,  contrasts  and  har- 
monises all  the  perfect  parts  into  one  yet  more  per- 
fect, complete,  and  satisfying  whole.  I  must  confess 
that  it  was  this  unity  of  expression  amid  an 
almost  infinite  variety  of  detail  that  affected  me 
most  powerfully  and  pleased  me  most  at  Bingham. 
Nature  seemed  in  everything  and  everywhere  to 
reign  with  such  apparent  and  absolute  liberty,  as  " 
to  conceal  the  art  that  obviously  underlaid  and  to 
some  gentle  extent  restrained  her  waywardness 
and  reined  in  her  freedom.  The  predominance  of 
Nature  was  obvious  at  a  glance ;  the  art  was  so 
subtle  as  to  almost  evade  detection.  It  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that 

Mere  trimness  is  not  art  any  more  than 
geometrical  lines  form  a  picture,  and  hence 
the  easy  flowing  grace  of  the  natural  style  is  far 
more  artistic  than  the  rigid  formality  of,  say  for 
example,  carpet  bedding.  It  would  almost  seem 
as  if  some  writers  confounded  the  two  words, 
artificial  and  artistic ;  whereas  the  more  artificial, 
the  less  art,  as  a  rule,  and  rice  rcrsa.  Art  may  be 
said  to  reign  supreme  in  this  garden,  not  only  in 
its  form  and  disposition,  but  in  the  mode  of  its 
furnishing ;  for  example,  the  richness  of  the  feast  of 
Lilies  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  mode  of  their 
arrangement.  Taking  broad  views  and  writing  in 
general  terms,  the  foundation  of  the  feast  was  laid 
with  white  Lilies.  These  overspread  the  greater 
part  of  the  garden,  forming  a  ground  colour  of 
spotless  purity,  on  which  the  more  rare  species 
were  splashed  in,  like  islets  of  brightness  and 
beauty  on  a  silvern  sea.  And  such  happy 
contrasts  and  skilful  correlations  of  parts  to 
wholes  pervade  the  entire  garden.  No  part  or 
class  of  plants,  however  beautiful,  seems  to  be  left 
to  stand  alone.  Each  family  of  plants  is  linked 
on,  as  it  were,  to  that  which  preceded  it,  and 
also  to  that  which  follows  after ;  the  beauty  as 
well  as  the  life  is  thus  as  far  as  possible  made  peren- 
nial, perpetual.  Each  series  of  plants  as  they  are 
marshalled  in  in  orderly  succession  nurses, 
strengthens,  brightens  the  effect  of,  and  prepares 
the  way  for  those  that  are  to  follow.  Thus  light 
and  shade,  ground  or  neutral  tints,  and  brilliant 
masses  of  colouring  are  seldom  wanting  In 
such  a  garden.  It  is  thus  that  the  true  artist 
makes  use  of  each  series  of  plant  life  to  give  new 
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forms  and  fresh  colouring  to  the  living  picture 
that  his  genius  is  forming  in  the  garden  in- 
stead of  painting  on  canvas.  One  of  the  faults 
as  well  as  the  perfections  of  the  latter  is  that,  how- 
ever beautiful,  it  must  necessarily  be  stereotyped 
— finished.  But  the  garden  picture  changes  almost 
every  day  throughout  the  year,  and  he  is  the  truest 
landscape  gardener,  be  he  painter,  poet,  or  hor- 
ticulturist, who  can  so  form  and  furnish  a  gar- 
den that  it  shall  provide  a  feast  more  or  less 
full  of  perpetual  beauty  to  enchain  the  eye 
and  satisfy  the  heart  all  the  year  round.  Tro- 
bably  few  gardens  would  do  all  this  more 
effectually  than  that  of  the  old  rectory  garden  at 
r,iugham.  And  yet  in  itself  and  its  surroundings  it 
is  most  common-place  — a  flat  quadrangular  piece 
of  ground,  tolerably  well  furnished  with  trees,  con- 
sisting of  lawn,  kitchen  garden,orchard,  flower  gar- 
den, and  a  small  pond,  with  not  a  single  object  of 
interest  beyond  its  boundaries  but  the  tower  of  the 
church  close  at  hand.  Neither  is  there  any  attempt 
to  counteract,  by  artistic  forms  of  flower  beds  or 
borders,  or  highly  finished  furnishing,  the  hum- 
drum character  of  its  surroundings.  A  couple 
of  raised  beds  on  the  little  lawn  in  front  of  the 
drawing-room  windows,  formed  into  different 
zones,  with  tiny  walls  of  the  common  wood  Ivy, 
furnished  on  the  mixed  style,  the  chief  and  most 
conspicuous  plants  being  very  tine  ones  of  the 
silvery  variegated  Coltsfoot,  with  a  raised  bank 
behind,  form  what  may  be  called  the  flower  garden 
proper.  And  yet  the  richest  flower  garden  is  not 
there.  It  is  spread  along  each  side  of  a  long  walk 
that  proceeds  from  the  rectory  with  a  gentle  sweep 
towards  the  nuttery  and  orchard,  and  may  be  said 
to  terminate  at  the  pond.  The  border  on  either 
side  is  about  6  feet  wide,  and  is  backed  up  with  a 
rustic  trellis  over  7  feet  high,  covered  with  Cle- 
matises and  Hoses  chiefly.  Among  the  former  are 
several  American  species,  the  all  too  seldom  seen 
C.  Viticella,  C.  alba,  C.  grandiflora,  and  Flammula 
robusta.  Clematis  Sieboldi,  still  one  of  the  most 
striking,  also  formed  a  conspicuous  feature  with 
Jackmanni  in  rich  variety. 

The  Eoses  were  mostly  old  favourites,  with  the 
exception  of  the  comparatively  rare  species  Bruno- 
niana,  which,  though  seldom  seen,  was  introduced 
from  Nepaul  in  1882.  Among  the  others  we  noticed 
the  pink  Gloire  de  Dijon  or  Gloire  de  Bordeaux — 
admirably  adapted  for  such  positions.  The 
flowers,  though  they  never  equal  in  fulness  the 
common  form  of  Gloire  de  Dijon,  improve  very 
much  in  the  autumn,  and  contrast  admirably 
with  it  on  the  trellis.  Charles  Lawson,  the 
climbing  forms  of  such  good  Roses  as  Jules  Mar- 
gottin  and  Victor  Verdier,  &c.,  were  conspicuous 
for  their  vigour  and  beauty.  This  rich  clothing  or 
screen  of  climbers  allowed  to  ramble  with  com- 
parative freedom  is  not  only  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful in  itself,  but  is  most  useful  in  adding, 
as  it  were,  a  second  cordon  of  shelter  to  the  choice 
herbaceous  plants  and  bulbs  with  which  the 
borders  are  furnished.  So  complete  and  thorough 
is  the  shelter  provided  by  this  screen  and  the 
trees,  walls,  or  other  buildings  beyond,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  any  rough  winds  to  reach 
the  plants.  These  snug  borders,  with  a  few  beds 
and  patches  here  and  there  in  cosy  nooks  and 
corners,  provide  the  base  lines  for  the  display  of 
the  botanical  and  floral  wealth  of  Bingham.  A 
casual  visitor  can  gain  but  a  meagre  notion  at  the 
best  of  the  richness  and  variety  of  the  floral  trea- 
sures that  are  either  flowering  in  season,  resting 
after  their  heyday  of  beauty  is  over,  or  opening 
their  eyes  to  succeed  those  that  are  fading  beside 
or  above  them.  Such  borders  are  like  rich  mines 
— the  more  deeply  and  persistently  worked  the 
richer  the  treasures  they  yield. 

The  forest  of  labels  throw  some  light  on  the 
number  and  variety  of  the  buried  treasures.  Butas 
one  reflects  how  each  square  stick  represents  a 
family,  serious  reflections  on  overcrowding, 
struggles  for  life,  the  survival  of  the  fittest— that 
is,  the  strongest— flash  through  the  mind.  Every 
part  of  the  garden,  even  the  pond  and  its  banks, 
are  fully  furnished  with  plant  life.  And  of  plants 
of  all  descriptions  it  may  truly  be  said  the  cry  is 
"  Still  they  come ; "  so  that,  clbsely  packed  as  the 
flower  borders  now  are,  they  will  Jjrobably  be 


fuller  still  in  the  future,  unless,  indeed,  the  whole 
kitchen  garden  become  appropriated,  which  seems 
probable  enough,  seeing  that  the  work  of  propa- 
gation is  proceeding  at  express  speed  in  all  direc- 
tions. Why,  I  saw  seedling  Hepaticas  alone 
sufficient  to  fill  an  entire  border.  And  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Hellebores,  or  Christmas  Roses, 
of  which  there  is  an  extensive  collection  of  seed- 
lings and  named  sorts,  the  latter  including  most 
of  those  in  cultivation. 

In  and  out  of  doors,  too,  in  all  directions  are 
pots  and  tubs  with  seeds  of  or  seedling  Nymphajas 
and  other  rare  water  plants,  including  a  cross 
between  Nelumbium  album  and  a  Japanese  spe- 
cies. There  are  besides  the  common  Water 
Lilies  about  ten  or  twelve  species,  all  hardy,  with 
several  hundreds  of  seedlings.  N.  alba  rubra  and 
tuberosa  were  nicely  in  bloom  at  the  time  of  my 
visit.  Lilies  raised  from  scales  and  seeds  also 
abound.  The  Golden  Lily  (auratum)  succeeds 
wellinthis  way.almost  each  scale  becoming  a  bulb. 
Among  the  finer  Lilies  seen  at  the  time  of  my  visit, 
among  masses  of  the  beautiful  white  candidum ,  were 
L.  monadelphum  in  variety,  Turk's-cap  or  Martagon 
in  variety  especially,  the  magnificent  dalmaticum 
with  flowers  almost  double  the  size  of  the 
common  Turk's-cap  and  a  darker  colour ;  L. 
chalcedonioum,  or  scarlet  Turk's-cap,  very  telling 
over  or  among  the  common  whites  ;  L.  Hansoni, 
rich  golden  with  carmine  spots ;  L.  californicum, 
L.  polyphyllum,  with  very  long  and  striking 
flowers ;  L.  aurantiacum,  auratum,  &c.,  in  variety  ; 
and,  perhaps  most  striking  of  all,  L.  Washing- 
tonianum,  with  pure  white,  fragrant  blooms  S^  in. 
across.  This  is  a  fine  tall  Californian  Lily  which 
has  flowered  for  the  first  time  at  Bingham  in  per- 
fection this  year.  The  flowers  are  pure  white  at 
first,  and  change  to  blush  and  purple  as  they  get 
older.  There  is  also  a  semi-purple  variety  of  tlais 
fine  Lily  named  L.  W.  purpureum. 

Among  the  other  more  conspicuous  bulbs  in  flower 
at  the  time  were  manychoice  Alstrcemerias,  chiefly 
Van  Houtte's  seedlings ;  also  the  remains  of  a 
rich  collection  of  Irises,  several  of  the  Japanese  or 
Kajmpferi  growing  in,  or  close  to,  water — not  the 
pond  in  which  the  true  aquatic  species  abound. 
Among  other  fine  species  were  I.  gigantea,  I. 
Monnieri,  Sec.  Among  other  striking  plants  were 
the  too  seldom  seen  Delphinium  cardinale  and 
choice  seedlings  of  Lemoine's  of  the  D.  formosum 
section,  Spira3a  Aruncus,  S.  japonioa,  S.  palmata, 
Aoonitum  album,  Phloxes,  Campanulas,  Funkias, 
Lj'simachias,  Asphodels,  &c.,  of  many  species  and 
varieties.  An  interesting  collection  of  single 
Dahlias  and  a  very  pale  variety  of  the  common 
Sunflower  were  also  found  near  the  end  of  the 
border  or  in  groups  detached  from  it. 

Glancing  under  the  surface,  we  find  hosts 
of  Scillas,  Snowdrops,  Sis3'rinchiums,  Anemones, 
Fritillarias,  Narcissi,  &c.,  all  found  ready  to 
give  a  good  account  of  themselves  in  the  early 
spring-tide.  About  thirty  species  and  varieties 
of  Fritillarias,  including  some  very  rare  species, 
are  gi-own,  and  about  100  varieties  of  Narcissi. 
These  alone  must  form  a  feast  as  rich  and  sweet 
as  that  of  the  Lilies  in  the  late  summer  and  au- 
tumnal months.  Altogether,  Bingham  garden  is 
the  best  combination  of  what,  for  lack  of  better 
terms,  may  be  called  wild  and  tame  gardening 
that  has  come  under  my  notice.  The  almost  un- 
checked luxuriance  of  most  of  the  plants  but  added 
to  the  effect,  and  proclaimed  to  all  beholders  that 
there  at  least  the  plants,  and  not  the  hard  and  fast 
laws  of  the  trim  cultivator,  were  masters  of  the 
fortunate  bit  of  earth  they  so  fully  filled  and  so 
richlv  adorned.  D.  T.  Fish. 


Flower  Garden. 


Fungi  (L.  jr.  Dunston,  NormcJi).  —  The 
fungus  sent  is  a  sort  of  Puffball  named  Sclero- 
derma vulgare  ;  it  is  not  edible.  We  cannot  say 
what  the  fungus  of  the  Aberdeenshire  Pine  woods 
is  without  seeing  an  example.  It  is  not  very 
likely  to  be  the  common  Mushroom,  as  that  grows 
in  pastures,  not  in  Pine  woods.  The  spawn  of 
the  Aberdeen  fungus  might  probably  be  trans- 
ferred with  success  from  Scotland  to  Norfolk.  It 
probably,  however,  already  grows  in  Norfolk. — 
W.  G.  S. 


THE  ANDROSACES. 
These  are  amongst  the  most  charming  of  our 
alpine  flowers,  aud  are  eagerly  desired  by  all  who 
value  these  interesting  plants,  while  their  interest  is 
somewhat  increased  by  the  difficulty  experienced 
in  growing  some  of  them.  As  in  my  limited  space 
I  am  obliged  to  content  myself  with  a  selection 
of  plants,  I  have  chosen  tliree  or  four,  and  I 
append  a  few  notes  on  them,  and  should  be 
obliged  also  if  any  of  your  correspondents  could 
give  me  information  on  one  or  two  points  on 
which  I  am  at  sea. 

Androsacb  saejientosa  has  been  lately  intro- 
duced from  the  Himalayan  Mountains,  and  in 
foliage  is  a  remarkably  pretty  plant,  especially  in 
the  winter  months,  when  the  silvery  grey  rosettes 
of  leaves  make  it  look  almost  like  some  of  the 
Sedums  or  Sempervivums  ;  it  is,  moreover,  one  of 
the  easiest  grown  of  the  species,  the  plant  forming 
rapidly  spreading  stoloniferous  racemes.  My  plant, 
which  two  years  ago  was  simply  one  of  these 
rosettes,  now  covers  a  .'pace  of  a  foot  square,  and 
is  in  most  vigorous  health,  but  I  have  been  for  all 
that  greviously  disappointed  in  it.  I  have  not 
had  any  bloom  on  it  this  year.  I  had  one  tuft  of 
bloom  last  season,  and  was  hopefully  looking  for- 
ward to  a  pretty  display  of  its  rosy  pink  clusters 
of  bloom,  but  they  have  not  made  their  appearance. 
My  plant  is  growing  in  sandy  loam  in  a  position 
well  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  is  a  perfect  picture 
of  health.  Can  anyone  give  any  reason  for  its 
not  flowering,  or  is  this  its  usual  character  ? 

Andeosace  lanuginosa  is  another  Himalayan 
species,  and,  like  the  preceding,  easy  of  cultiva- 
tion. It  is  not  like  the  European  varieties  (dwarf), 
but  spreads  out  with  long  branching  stems,  and  is 
well  adapted  for  planting  on  a  slightly  elevated 
spot  in  the  rockery,  where  its  branches  can  hang 
down  over  the  stones,  and  where  it  produces  its 
delicately  rose-coloured  flowers.  The  leaves  are 
covered  with  long  silky  hairs,  giving  the  plant 
altogether  the  appearance  of  a  dwarf  species  of 
Stachys.  I  have  found  it  easy  of  cultivation,  but 
it  is  one  of  those  that  require  the  foliage  to  be 
covered  with  a  piece  of  glass  or  a  small  hand- 
glass in  winter,  as  it  is  liable  to  be  affected 
.  by  wet  and  to  damp  off.  As  the  Androsaces 
are  closely  allied  to  Primula,  they  require  about 
the  same  kind  of  soil,  and  in  the  sandy  loam  of 
my  rockery  they  do  very  well.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  cold  is  injurious  to  this  plant,  but  I 
think  it  more  likely  that,  as  with  many  alpine 
flowers,  it  suffers  more  from  wet ;  but  perhaps 
some  of  your  correspondents  who  live  in  colder 
regions  than  I  do  (Kent)  will  be  able  to  say  how 
it  does  with  them. 

Andeosace  caenea. — This  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  the  genus,  although  some  difficulty 
has  been  experienced  in  growing  it.  I  met 
the  other  day  a  gentleman  who  was  intro- 
duced to  me  as  a  great  lover  and  successful 
grower  of  alpine  plants.  He  informed  me  they 
were  the  easiest  things  to  grow  possible.  This  made 
me  rather  doubtful  of  the  success  he  was  said  to 
have  achieved ;  and  as  there  are  a  few  plants 
which  I  look  upon  as  test  plants,  I  asked  him 
did  he  succeed  with  Gentiana  verna.  "  No."  What 
about  the  Androsaces  7  "  He  had  not  grown  any 
of  them."  I  therefore  concluded  it  was  of  no  use 
pursuing  my  investigations  any  further.  I  imagine 
that  with  this,  as  with  others,  the  changeable 
character  of  our  winters,  alternate  wet  and  frost, 
is  injurious  to  its  well-being.  My  plant  of  it  is  on 
an  exposed  portion  of  the  rockery  under  the 
shelter  of  a  large  stone,  and  there  it  seems  to  be 
at  hbme. 

Andeosace  caenea  vae.  eximia,  which  has  of 
late  been  re-introduced  to  our  gardens  from  Au- 
vergne,  is,  I  think,  hardier  and  more  easily  grown. 
The  foliage  is  somewhat  different,  but  the  flowers 
seem  to  be  like  the  type,  being  of  a  rosy  crimson 
colour  with  a  yellow  eye.  My  friend  Mr.  Ham- 
mond collected  it  last  year  on  Mont  d'Or,  in  Au- 
vergne,  and  has  found  it  to  do  well  with  him  on 

all  parts  of  his  rock  garden ;  its  foliage  is  appa- 
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rently  more  rigid  than  the  type,  and  perhaps  is 
better  able  to  resist  wet. 

These  are  tlie  only  species  that  I  have  grown.  I 
tried  Androsace  villosa,  but  did  not  succeed  with  it, 
but  mean  to  try  again,  as  it  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
very  difScuIt  one  to  grow,  and  its  white  flowers  are 
very  pleasing  in  contrast  with  the  others.  By-the-by, 
in  looking  through  Froebel's  catalogue  I  do  not 
see  either  oarnea  or  carnea  esimia.  Why  is  this  ? 
for  the  former  is  very  frequently  to  be  met  with 
in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees.  Are  there  any  other 
of  the  genus  than  those  named  which  any  of  your 
correspondents  would  consider  ought  to  be  grown 
where  space  is  limited  ?  Delta. 


COKVOLVULUS  TRICOLOR  ROSE  QUEEN. 
There  are  now  nearly  a  dozen  distinct  colours  to 
be  found  in  the  varieties  of  the  old  Convolvulus 
tricolor  or  C.  minor,  as  it  is  more  frequently 


time  of  flowering,  and  the  shape  of  the  bulbs  are 
all  different.  It  is  a  much  taller  grower,  being 
3  feet  to  i  feet  in  height,  while  L.  elegans  venus- 
tum  is  about  a  foot.  The  leaves  are  long  and 
slender,  and  the  bulbs  distinctly  flattened,  so  much 
so  that  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  them  from  those 
of  any  other  kind.  Again,  L.  Batemannia;  does  not 
succeed  with  me  in  pots,  as  the  foliage  persistently 
dies  off,  while  the  smaller  Lily  does  well  under 
such  treatment. — H.  P. 


PINKS  AND  PANSIES  AT  EDINBURGH. 

Pinks. — "A  new  departure"  respecting  these  has 
been  made  by  Messrs.  Dicksons  &  Co.,  Edinburgh, 
who  have  gone  in  for  hybridising  the  border  varie- 
ties with  such  success  that  a  race  of  seedlings  may 
now  be  seen  in  their  Pilrig  Nurseries,  the  beauty 
of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  overrate.  Every- 
thing that  may  be  required  for  exhibition  purposes. 


Flower-stem  of  Co7ivolvulus  tricolor  Rose  Queen. 


called,  all  of  which  are  beautiful,  but  there  are 
one  or  two  new  sorts  in  which  they  are  particularly 
so.  These  we  lately  saw  at  Messrs.  Carter's  seed 
farms  at  St.  Osyth.  One  was  named  New  Crimson 
Yiolet,  the  colour  of  the  flowers  being  that  repre- 
sented by  its  name — a  charming  tint  and  quite 
distinct  from  all  the  rest.  Another  new  one  was 
Rose  Queen,  the  subject  of  the  annexed  woodcut, 
the  flowers  of  which  are  rose  with  a  pure  white 
centre,  and  fringed  with  purplish  violet  shading 
off  to  yellow.  It  is  an  extremely  pretty  variety 
and  one  of  the  showiest  of  hardy  annuals.  In 
habit  it  is  dwarf  and  dense  and  very  floriferous- 
A  third  new  and  beautiful  sort  is  elegans,  a  kind 
with  flowers  of  an  intensely  rich  purple  with  light 
centre.  In  a  selection  of  annuals  these  should  not 
be  omitted. 

Lilium.  Batemannise. — Among  the  later 
flowering  Lilies  this  stands  out  very  distinctly, 
being  in  full  bloom  while  the  beauty  of  the 
davuricum  and  elegans  section  is  over.  The 
flowers,  which  are  of  a  deep  apricot  colour,  are 
entirely  unspotted.  They  are  open  and  cup-shaped, 
and  bear  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  those  of  L. 
elegans  venustum,  but  the  habit  of  the  plant,  the 


as  to  "  points,"  is  contained  in  this  new  strain 
without  any  drawbacks,  such  as  paper  collars, 
staking,  or  tying  up  refractory  blooms.  Nearly  all 
the  varieties  are  of  dwarf,  compact  habit,  with 
short,  much-branched  flower-stalks.  Amongst  them 
may  be  mentioned  Multiflorus,  Mrs,  Grieve  (cer- 
tificated last  week  at  Glasgow),  Tom  Welsh,  Pilrig 
Park,  Miss  Owen,  and  Mrs.  McKellar.  The  last 
named  of  these  is  so  striking,  that  it  might  be  de- 
scribed as  black  and  white.  These  vary  in  size  of 
bloom  from  1  inch  to  3  inches  in  diameter,  are  very 
double  and  regularly  marked,  besides  being  so 
floriferous  as  to  be  styled  perpetual  flowerers,  yield- 
ing as  they  do  masses  of  fragrant  bloom  from 
July  to  September.  There  are  among  them  a 
large  number  of  excellent  seedlings,  semi-double, 
which  for  beauty  cannot  be  surpassed.  We  have 
heard  a  good  deal  lately  about  the  charming  white 
Clove  Mrs.  Sinkins,  but,  if  I  mistake  not,  here  is  a 
seedling  to  equal,  if  not  to  surpass  it.  It  is  more 
vigorous  in  habit,  bears  blooms  2|  inches  in 
diameter,  and  of  pearly  whiteness ;  its  petals  are 
regularly  imbricated  without  that  tendency  to 
greenness  noticeable  in  the  centre  of  Mrs.  Sinkins, 
and  to  be  able  to  count  six  fully  expanded  perfect 
blooms  on  one  stem  without  even  a  sign  of  a  rup- 


tured calyx  is  a  great  point  in  favour  of  this  new 
white  seedling. 

PANSIES. — Improvement  in  these  is  not  now  so 
rapid  as  in  the  case  of  Pinks  ;  hybridisation  has 
been  carried  on  by  noted  growers  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  little  has  been  left  to  be  done  ;  neverthe- 
less, Messrs.  Dicksons  have  some  beds  of  seedlings 
which  contain  new  Wallflower  or  mahogany-hued 
flowers  of  excellent  quality  and  substance.  It  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  suggest  to  amateurs  how 
easily  the  love  for  these  beautiful  flowers  may  be 
fostered  by  raising  seedlings,  and  it  only  one  or 
two  really  good  ones  are  produced  in  each  batch, 
they  will  amply  repay  all  trouble.  After  having 
carefully  selected  two  Pansies  or  Viola's,  or  one  of 
each,  cross-fertilisation  is  best  insured  by  bend- 
ing the  lip  or  lower  petal  gently  downwards, 
and  then  removing  it,  reserving  only  the 
claw  or  petal  stalk  to  which  the  male  or 
pollen  germs  will  be  seen  adhering.  "We  now  have 
Pansy  No.  1  divested  of  its  lip,  and  proceed  to  re- 
peat the  operation  on  No.  2.  The  next  process  is 
to  change  one  claw  for  the  other,  and  push  it  as 
far  back  as  possible  into  the  vacant  place.  In 
nearly  every  case  the  pressure  of  the  adjoining 
petals  suffices  to  keep  the  claw  in  its  place  until 
withered  and  cross-fertilisation  is  ensured.  It  is 
in  order  to  prevent  wind  having  too  much  hold 
that  the  broad  part  of  the  petal  is  torn  off  and 
dispensed  with.  A  piece  of  bast  tied  to  the  flower- 
stalk  marks  it  for  preservation  until  ripe,  and  care 
must  be  taken  to  gather  the  seed-pods  when  brown 
and  before  they  open.  Lay  them  on  large  sheets 
of  paper  turned  up  at  the  edges  ;  in  a  few  hours 
they  will  spring  open  if  exposed  to  sunlight. 
Placing  them,  pods  downwards,  in  a  narrow  wine- 
glass is  a  good  way  of  catching  the  seed.  We 
thus  have  from  one  operation  two  seed-pods  of 
quite  different  seeds.  For  example,  suppose  Pansy 
No.  1  to  be  a  yellow  self  crossed  with  a  purple  self, 
and  Pansy  No.  2  vice  versa,  the  results  of  No.  1 
might  be  yellow  with  purple  markings,  and  No.  2 
purple  with  yellow.  Pansies  may  be  kept  in  bloom 
until  frost  comes  by  clipping  off  all  dead  and  dy- 
ing blooms,  and  not  allowing  them  to  seed  ;  but 
unless  they  are  mulched  with  rich,  old  manure  or 
treated  to  a  weak  solution  of  liquid  manure  occa- 
sionally, the  blooms  get  so  small  as  to  be  almost 
worthless.  When  large  blooms  (2^  inches  and  3 
inches  in  diameter)  are  wanted,  all  flower-buds 
should  be  clipped  off  a  few  weeks  before  the  large 
blooms  are  wanted,  and  then  the  plants  sliould 
only  be  allowed  to  carry  a  limited  number.  In  the 
south  of  England  it  is  difiioult  to  get  such  a  show 
of  bloom  as  may  be  seen  in  the  much  cooler  north, 
yet  by  planting  a  selection  of  good  fancy  Pansies 
in  a  semi-shady  spot  and  only  ordinary  care  used 
in  their  culture,  a  rich  mass  and  a  great  variety 
of  colour  may  be  obtained  even  in  southern  counties. 
Pansies,  to  be  effective,  must,  however,  be  used  in 
a  tasteful  and  natural  manner,  and  in  quantities 
proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  garden  in  which 
they  are  planted.  In  reference  to  this  point 
Phillips  ("  Flora  Historica  ")  says  :  "  To  imitate 
the  serpentine  windings  of  large  plantations  in 
small  gardens  is  scarcely  less  ridiculous  than  it 
would  be  to  use  heroic  strains  in  writing  an  epitaph 
on  a  cock-robin,  and  it  discovers  an  equal  want  of 
judgment  and  good  taste  when  we  see  large 
grounds  frittered  into  the  trifling  minutia;  of  a 
parterre,  displaying  hearts  and  diamonds  where 
Nature  ought  to  appear  as  if  at  liberty  to  sport  in 
all  her  gay,  luxuriant  frolics."  R.  A.  H.  G. 


THE  HOLLYHOCK. 


Our  Hollyhock  plants,  now  in  full  bloom,  remind 
us  that  the  summertide  is  over,  and  that  autumn 
is  at  hand.  Owing  to  the  disease  with  which  Holly- 
hocks have  been  attacked,  we  had  not  been  able 
to  grow  a  collection  of  them  for  some  years,  but 
we  have  again  made  a  start,  and  they  have  cer- 
tainly well  repaid  us  for  our  trouble.  Seedling 
raising  has  not  been  at  a  standstill,  that  is  certain. 
The  best  of  the  modern  flowers  are  of  the  very 
largest  size,  perfect  In  form,  and  rich  and  varied 
in  colour.  The  first  to  open  with  us  this  season 
was  a  pure  white  variety  naued  Cygnet.    The 
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lower  flowers  opened  18  inches  from  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  the  stout  stem  running  up  9  feet 
6  inches,  thus  giving  quite  8  feet  of  flower-stem. 
Merry  is  a  pleasing  rose-coloured  flower,  large  and 
full.  Walden  Queen,  a  clear  rosy  peach-coloured 
variety,  forms  a  noble  spike.  Champion  (Downie) 
is  one  of  the  very  finest  we  have.  Its  flowers, 
which  are  arranged  very  closely  on  the  spike,  are 
rich  crimson  in  colour,  large,  and  quite  full  with 
distinct  guard  petals.  Frank  Gibb  Dougal  is  the 
finest  purple  we  have.  Its  flowers  are  not  quite 
so  full  as  those  of  some  of  the  others,  but  they 
are  very  large  and  of  good  form.  Robert  Hyle, 
sent  here  by  Mr.  Oliver,  gardener  to  Lord  Kavens- 
worth,  Eslington  Park,  is  a  very  iine  kind.  Its 
flowers  are  clear  reddish  rose,  perfect  in  form,  and 
the  habit  of  the  plant  is  good.  It  is  certainly  the 
best  I  have  seen  of  its  colour.  These  are  the 
finest  sorts  now  in  flower.  AVe  are  now  propa- 
gating young  plants  from  single  eyes  taken  from 
the  side  growths  ;  the  eye  with  the  leaf  cut  oS, 
but  with  the  leaf-stem  attached,  is  inserted  in  a 
small  pot,  using  fine  sandy  soil.  The  young  plant 
soon  pushes  through  the  mould,  and  forms  roots 
freely  with  the  aid  of  a  little  bottom  heat.  We 
pot  on  the  young  plants  as  they  require  it.  Cut- 
tings may  likewise  be  found  near  the  base  of  the 
plants,  which  also  form  roots  in  a  hotbed.  If 
seeds  were  sown  now  in  heat,  they  would  soon 
vegetate,  and  could  be  pricked  out  and  encouraged 
to  grow  in  a  cold  frame  ;  they  would  form  good 
fiowering  plants  for  next  season. 

J.  Douglas. 

SINGLE  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
The  showy  and  floriferous  tricoloured  O.x-eye 
Daisy  (C.  ISurridgeanum)  well  deserves  to  be  more 
generally  grown  than  it  is.  It  is  a  robust,  hardy 
annual,  attaining  under  fair  treatment  as  to  soil 
and  room  bush-like  dimensions,  and  its  flowers 
add  greatly  to  the  enrichment  of  any  garden. 
When  massed  in  borders  or  in  large  beds,  it  is 
strikingly  beautiful.  It  endures  protracted  wet 
weather  better  than  most  annuals,  and  if  the 
faded  blooms  can  be  removed  once  a  week  or  so 
to  prevent  exhaustion,  it  will  present  a  con- 
tinuously gay  appearance  from  J  uly  until  destroyed 
by  sharp  frosts.  It  is  easily  cultivated  ;  the  seeds 
may  be  sown  in  May  out  of  doors  where  the 
plants  are  to  flower,  but  when  thus  treated  they 
do  not  bloom  so  early  as  when  raised  and  for- 
warded under  glass  ;  besides,  great  watchfulness 
and  care  are  needed  to  keep  seedlings  of  this  descrip- 
tion in  the  open  ground  from  being  devoured  by  ver- 
min. We  prefer,  therefore,  to  sow  under  glass  in 
boxes  in  April.  Prick  out  the  seedlings  when  large 
enough  in  a  cold  frame,  and  transplant  carefullj- 
to  the  open  ground  at  the  end  of  May.  A  packet 
of  seed  will  produce  flowers  of  diverse  shades  and 
sizes,  nearly  all  bright  and  efEective.  In  a  cut 
state  we  find  them  highly  valued  and  very  lasting. 
They  may  be  a  little  stiff  in  form,  but  this  can  be 
improved  by  cutting  the  stems  of  difEerent  lengths 
and  arranging  them  lightly  by  themselves,  with  a 
little  supporting  greenery  intermixed. 

Of  a  difEerent  class,  and  of  greater  value  than 
the  preceding,  are  the  almost  universal  favourites, 
the  Marguerites  or  Paris  Daisies,  C.  frutescens, 
justly  entitled  to  the  term  perpetual-flowering. 
These  are  alike  useful  in  pots  indoors  in  winter 
and  spring,  or  planted  out  for  summer  and  autumn 
display.  For  this  purpose  we  like  best  the  charm- 
ing Etoile  d'Or  and  the  white  variety,  with 
finely  cut,  glaucous  leaves.  The  blooms  are  borne 
more  abundantly  on  this  sort  than  on  those  with 
larger  flowers,  and  the  foliage  alone  is  ornamental. 
We  hear  of  these  Daisies  living  through  the  winter 
in  some  favoured  localities,  but  they  do  not  do  so 
here,  and  I  think  the  least  troublesome  way  of 
providing  considerable  numbers  of  sturdy  young 
plants  for  bedding  will  be  to  take  cuttings  in 
October,  and  treat  them  precisely  the  same 
way  as  shrubby  Calceolarias  are  usually  pro- 
pagated. We  inserted  a  quantitj'  last  season 
in  a  cold  frame  set  on  a  dry,  firm  bottom, 
on  which  were  placed  5  inches  or  6  inches  of 
sandy  loam,  into  which  the  cuttings  were  dibbled. 
These  made  much  etronger  and  healthier  plants 


than  those  from  cuttings  struck  in  heat  in  spring. 
Cranmore.  A.  MoOEE. 

CARNATIONS  FROM  CUTTINGS   V.  LAYERS. 

I  HAVE  always  been  taught  to  propagate  Carnations 
by  means  of  layers,  and  have  for  a  good  while 
followed  that  plan  unhesitatingly ;  but  the  in- 
convenience and  trouble  of  it,  not  to  say  its  un- 
tidiness, have  led  me  to  discontinue  it,  and  for 
that  part  I  have  never  yet  heard  any  reason 
assigned  for  the  preference  given  to  the  layering 
system.  By  cuttings  is  twenty  times  easier  and 
far  more  convenient.  We  have  hundreds  of  Car- 
nations all  over  the  place,  in  beds  and  on  borders 
and  layering  the  stock  there  means  many  barrow 
fuls  of  compost  and  very  tedious  work,  not  to 
speak  of  the  unsightliness  of  the  hillocks  patched 
by  stones  to  keep  the  birds  from  pulling  away  the 
compost  in  their  search  for  worms  in  dry  weather 
With  us  anything  of  that  kind  is  at  once  scat- 
tered by  tlie  birds,  as  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
woods.  B3'  cuttings,  on  the  otlier  hand,  a  barrow- 
f ul  or  two  of  soil  and  one  or  two  square  yards  of 
ground  are  all  one  wants  in  addition  to  hand-light 
tops  or  cloches,  which  are  handier  and  cheaper. 
If,  under  these,  cuttings  are  inserted  in  August  or 
July,  every  one  will  strike,  and  make  as  good,  if 
not  better,  plants  than  layers.  They  have  only  to 
be  inserted,  and  the  cloches  put  over  them,  and 
left  on,  and  shaded  in  bright  weather ;  but  the 
cloches  do  not  need  moving  for  ventilation,  as  the 
cuttings  need  none  under  such  circumstances — 
even  with  cloches  without  holes  at  their  tops. 
After  the  cuttings  are  rooted,  air  should  be  ad- 
mitted gradually,  and  in  a  few  days  the  cloches 
may  be  taken  off  altogether.  This  is,  indeed,  the 
way  to  root  mostly  all  hardy  plants,  and  hardly 
one  will  fail.  I  put  in  some  Carnation  cuttings 
received  in  October  last  year  in  this  way,  and 
did  not  lift  the  cloche  off  once  till  April  last 
spring,  when  the  plants  by  that  time  well  rooted, 
were  transferred  to  the  flower  beds  and  are  now 
in  flower,  but  they  are  not  so  early  or  so  strong 
as  July  or  August  put  in  cuttings  of  course.  Cut- 
tings rooted  in  this  way  may  be  left  exposed  all 
the  winter  where  they  were  struck  or  potted  up 
just  as  needful.  Plants  that  have  never  been 
potted  or  nursed  flower  best,  and  hence  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  dibble  cuttings  in  on  the  border  where 
they  are  to  grow  and  flower,  and  if  these  patches 
become  too  crowded,  a  portion  of  the  plants  can  be 
transplanted  in  spring.  I  see  the  florists  recom- 
mend layering  for  Carnations  exclusively  ;  would 
they  kindly  tell  us  why  ?  Too  much  praise  can- 
not be  bestowed  on  the  French  cloche  for  pro- 
pagating purposes.  J.  S.  W. 


VEITCH'S  VIRGINIAN  CREEPER. 

(AMPELOPSIS  VEITCHI.) 

This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  valuable 
plants  for  covering  walls  which  we  possess,  as  it 
attaches  itself  thereto  without  any  nailing  or  other 
fastening.  The  foliage,  too,  is  a  bright  shade  of 
green  and  very  dense,  and  the  plant  is  perfectly 
hardy.  In  a  young  state  it  is  not  very  rapid  as 
regards  growth,  but  when  once  established  its 
rate  of  progress  is  much  quicker,  the  slender 
shoots,  studded  at  regular  distances  apart  with 
bright  green  leaves,  pushing  away  several  feet  in 
a  season.  If  it  is  desired  to  cover  a  wall,  and 
the  plants  are  of  the  size  usually  sold,  viz.,  about 
a  yard  high,  and  slender  in  growth,  they  should 
be  planted  somewhat  thickly,  especially  if  imme- 
diate effect  is  required.  In  this  latter  case  they 
may  be  put  in  about  18  inches  apart,  and  secured 
to  the  wall  by  a  few  nails — a  support  which  will 
be  necessary  till  young  shoots  are  produced,  when 
they  will  attach  themselves  firmly  to  the  bricks  by 
means  of  the  small  sucker-like  protuberances  with 
which  they  are  furnished.  In  this  way,  if  large 
plants  are  removed,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
fasten  them  in  their  places  till  the  first  season's 
growth  secures  them  in  the  ordinary  way.  I  was 
compelled  to  remove  some  large  plants  two  years 
ago,  and  as  their  roots  were  principally  in  brick 
rubbish  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  I  was  in  no  way 
I  sanguine  as  to  the  result.    However,  I  took  up 


the  plants  (four  in  number)  as  carefully  as  possi- 
ble. Even  then,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  sa- 
crifice some  of  the  roots,  and  those  that  remained 
seemed  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  branches. 
These  latter  were  stripped  from  the  wall  without 
damage,  the  plants  removed  to  their  new  quarters, 
planted  carefully,  and  supplied  with  water  during 
the  following  summer ;  the  result  exceeded  my 
anticipations.  It  would  now  be  impossible  to  tell 
that  the  plants  had  ever  been  shifted.  This  habit 
of  securing  itself  to  whatever  support  is  near 
gives  this  Virginian  Creeper  an  advantage  over  its 
stronger  growing  ally,  which  to  cover  a  wall  re- 
quires in  the  first  place  to  be  secured  thereon ;  but 
when  that  is  done,  the  long  drooping  branches 
arrange  themselves  in  a  very  graceful  manner.  In 
the  case  of  Veitch's  Ampelopsis,  however,  the  wall 
is  covered  with  a  dense  mass  of  foliage.  This 
Ampelopsis,  after  it  has  attained  a  large  size, 
sometimes  produces  foliage  that  differs  altogether 
from  that  usually  found  on  it.  In  some  cases, 
indeed,  it  is  as  large  as  that  of  a  Grape  Vine  and 
deeply  lobed.  Such  an  occurrence  is  singular,  as 
no  one  would  take  the  large  lobed  leaves  and  the 
small  ordinary  foliage  to  belong  to  the  same  plant ; 
but  if  cuttings  with  only  large  leaves  are  struck, 
the  young  growth  produced  therefrom  is  of  the 
ordinary  character.  A  good  example  as  regards 
the  difference  in  the  foliage  is  shown  in  the  tem- 
perate house  as  Kew.  A  pretty  effect  is  produced 
by  planting  this  Ampelopsis  and  one  of  the  smaller 
Ivies  in  such  a  way  that  their  branches  become  in- 
termixed. In  that  case  the  Ivy  furnishes  the  wall 
in  winter,  when  the  Ampelopsis  is  without  leaves, 
and  in  summer  the  foliage  of  the  other  becomes 
more  prominent  than  that  of  the  Ivy.  This  Am- 
pelopsis strikes  readily  from  cuttings  if  taken  off 
during  winter.  Cut  the  shoots  into  pieces  about 
G  inches  long,  and  put  them  in  pots  of  sandy 
soil.  About  a  dozen  in  a  5-in.  pot  is  a  good  useful 
number,  and  they  will  require  to  be  kept  close  in 
a  cold  frame  till  rooted.  Cuttings  will  also  root 
if  put  in  the  open  ground,  but  in  that  case  it  is 
necessary  to  employ  stouter  shoots  for  the  purpose 
and  it  is  not  always  possible  to  obtain  them.  The 
young  shoots  may  be  taken  during  summer  and 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  Fuchsias,  when 
they  will  soon  root.  They  are  more  susceptible 
of  damp  than  Fuchsias  are,  but  with  a  little  at- 
tention to  obviate  this,  but  few  will  be  lost.  Take 
the  cuttings  as  early  in  the  summer  as  possible  ; 
they  may  be  potted  off  when  rooted,  and  will 
make  good  little  plants  by  autumn.  They  will 
strike  readily  enough  now,  but  in  that  case  it  is 
better  when  rooted  to  leave  them  undisturbed  till 
early  spring ;  then  pot  them  off,  and  plant  them 
out  as  the  season  advances.  This  Ampelopsis  is 
also  known  and  frequently  met  with  under  the 
name  of  Vitis  tricuspidata.  H.  P. 


New  Statlce. — Allow  us  to  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  a  very  fine  new  Statice,  viz.,  S.  Suworowi,  of 
which  we  send  you  flowering  branches,  a  fresh 
one  and  a  dried  one.  Though  it  has  been  already 
figured  and  described  by  Dr.  Rdgel,  in  the  Oartcn- 
flora,  1882,  tab.  1095,  this  figure  can  give  no 
idea  of  the  beauty  of  a  full-grown  plant  in  the 
open  ground.  Dr.  Regel's  figure  must  have  been 
drawn  from  a  very  poor  plant  grown  in  a  pot ; 
even  the  colour  of  the  flower  cannot  be  recog- 
nised, being  on  the  plate  a  pale,  dull  lilac,  while 
in  reality  it  is  bright  rose  shaded  with  crimson. 
We  also  have  added  a  branch  of  S.  spicata,  to 
which  the  new  plant  is  nearest  related,  in  order  to 
show  the  great  superiority  of  the  latter  as  a  deco- 
rative plant.  S.  Suworowi  is  a  very  free-growing, 
profusely-flowering  annual ;  a  single  plant  will 
last  in  bloom  more  than  two  months.  If  sown 
successionally  from  February  to  AprD,  it  may  be 
had  in  full  bloom  from  May  to  October,  and  a  bed 
of  the  plant  in  bloom  is  a  truly  magniflcent  sight, 
being  one  mass  of  flower-spikes,  which  quite  hide 
the  foliage.  The  latter  is  comparatively  small, 
undulated,  and  glaucous,  and  lies  flat  on  the 
ground.  We  send  now  only  side  branches,  of 
which  there  are  from  ten  to  fifteen,  and  even  more 
on  each  plant  besides  the  main  branch,  which  is 
stouterand  from  15  inches  to  18  inche*  in  lengtb,haa 
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done  flowering.  S.  Suworowi  is  by  far  the  finest 
of  the  annual  species  of  Statices,  and,  indeed,  one 
of  the  showiest  annuals  which  we  possess.  Dr. 
Kegel  received  it  from  his  son,  who  gathered  it  in 
West  Turkestan,  and  has  entrusted  it  to  us  for  dis- 
tribution nest  season.— Haage  &  Schmidt,  Er- 
furt. 

*,*  A  remarkably  distinct,  and,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge  from  dried  specimens,  a  very  handsome 
plant.—  Ed. 

LILIUM  BROWNI  IN  THE  NORTH, 
This  is  surely  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  hardy 
Lilies,  and  in  this  cold  district  we  are  indebted  to 
Mrs.  Barker,  of  Oaklands,  Stokesley,  for  showing 
how  well  this  and  other  Lilies  can  be  grown  with 
ordinary  care.  When  Mrs.  Barker  drew  my  atten- 
tion to  this  Lily  the  other  day  the  first  impression 
was— Has  somebody  been  trying  to  "paint  the 
Lily  "  ?  I  read  all  that  I  see  about  Lilies,  and  I 
was  prepared  to  see  something  new  in  L.  Browni, 
but  I  was  delightfully  surprised  to  see  this  hardy 
flower  so  strikingly  superior  to  any  written  de- 
scription that  I  had  seen  of  it.  The  Lily  to  wliich 
I  refer  is  growing  in  a  Rhododendron  bed,  fairly 
sheltered,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  any  special 
preparation  was  made  for  the  bulbs  more  than 
for  those  of  other  hardy  Lilies  in  beds  near  it. 
Yet  its  massive  trumpet-shaped  flowers  show  sub- 
stance superior  to  that  of  anything  I  have  seen  in 
other  Lilies.  The  perfect  form  and  pure  white  of 
the  inside  contrasts  singularly  with  the  purple 
shade  on  the  exterior.  I  cannot  do  less  than  ex- 
press gratitude  to  Mrs.  Barker  for  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  this  crowing  beauty,  added  to  a  garden 
filled  with  charming  hardy  flowers,  and  which  is 
freely  open  to  everyone  who  takes  an  interest  in 
them.  Chas.  McDonald. 

Garden,  House,  Stolieslmj. 


Sidalcea  Candida  is  a  better  plant  than  I 
have  been  led  to  expect.  It  flowers  on  erect  stems, 
but  the  blooms  are  not  quite  so  large  as  those  of 
S.  malvseflora ;  they  are  pure  white  and  con- 
spicuous because  borne  abundantly.  S.  humilis 
is  another  new  species,  having  rose-coloured 
blossoms  also  smaller  than  those  of  S.  malvEeflora. 
It  is  dwarf,  but  the  flower-spikes  are  compara- 
tively long  and  trailing. — 1'.  S.,  Yorlt. 

Liliuin  pulchellum. — Among  the  earlier 
flowering  Lilies  is  this  pretty  little  kind,  which  has 
been  in  great  beauty  with  me  this  season  treated 
as  a  pot  plant.  The  bulbs  were  received  from 
Siberia,  and  potted,  six  in  a  5-inoh  pot,  in  light 
sandy  loam,  and  plunged  to  the  rim  in  Cocoa-nut 
refuse  on  a  sheltered  border  reserved  for  such 
things.  The  result  has  been  that  not  a  bulb  has 
missed  flowering,  and,  if  kept  in  a  cool,  shaded 
house  when  expanded,  they  continue  in  perfection 
for  about  a  fortnight. — H.  P. 

Lilium   aurat'um   platyphyllum.— The 

ordinary  Lilium  auratum  is  a  universal  favourite, 
its  massive  delicioilsly  fragrant  blossoms  being 
almost  unequalled  in  attractiveness  amongst  Lilies, 
or,  indeed,  amongst  any  other  class  of  plants ;  but, 
lovely  as  auratum  is,  it  pales  before  the  platy- 
phyllum variety.  This,  as  grown  in  Messrs.  Veitch's 
nurseries,  is  a  thing  to  be  remembered.  Ten  days 
ago  I  saw  bulbs  of  it  there  growing  in  6-inch  and 
8-inch  pots,  with  saucer-like  reflexed  blooms  14 
inches  in  diameter ;  they  outrivalled  by  far  the 
common  auratum,  both  in  richness  of  markings 
and  fragrance. — J.  M. 

Tuberous    BegoniaB    at    Annerville, 

Clonmel. — It  is  difficult  to  conjecture  what  Bego- 
nias may  yet  become  if  they  continue  to  improve 
as  seen  here  from  year  to  year.  This  is  a  private 
collection,  and  principally  managed  by  a  lady ; 
yet,  for  variety  and  substance,  but  especially  for 
size  of  blooms,  they  can  compare  with  any- 
thing I  have  yet  seen.  I  thought  the  first  prize 
collection  (Captain  Riall's)  at  the  Dublin  show 
last  year  admirable,  but  it  will  in  no  way  detract 
from  their  great  merit  to  place  them  far  behind 
a  selection  from  those  I  saw  here  to*day.    From 


fifty  to  one  hundred  perfect  blooms,  from  3.J  inches 
to  5.^  inches,  across  was  the  rule,  the  plants  being 
grown  from  8-inch  to  10-inch  pots.  Almost  every 
colour,  from  the  purest  white  to  the  deepest  red, 
pink,  yellow,  orange,  and  their  combinations, 
single  and  double,  may  be  found,  and  the  plants 
are  almost  all  seedlings.  If  liquid  guano  given 
twice  a  week  be  not  the  secret  of  success,  I  can- 
not make  it  out— they  are  grand. — W.  J.  M. 

Lilium  candidum. — Much  has  been  written 
in  praise  of  other  Lilies,  but  this,  to  my  thinking, 
the  purest  and  most  lovely  of  all,  seldom  gets 
noticed.  I  have  seen  it  as  good,  or  better,  in  cot- 
tagers' gardens  than  I  have  anywhere  else.  This 
may  arise  through  the  little  digging  and  delving 
their  borders  get  compared  with  those  in  more 
ambitious  places,  where  such  things  get  frequently 
disturbed  in  preparing  the  ground  for  its  summer 
occupants.  Be  this  as  it  may,  certain  it  is  that 
one  seldom  sees  this  good  old  white  Lily  in  the 
gardens  of  the  wealthy,  and  some  complain  that 
they  cannot  get  it  to  succeed,  and  to  those  I 
would  say  plant  it  moderately  deep  in  sharp, 
gritty  soil,  and  afterwards  leave  it  alone.^-S.  D. 

Reverting  of  ■white  Lavender.— A  good 
sized  bush  of  the  white-flowered  form  of  the  com- 
mon sweet-scented  Lavender  has  for  the  last  year 
or  two  bloomed  abundantly  in  one  of  my  borders, 
and  being  rather  uncommon  has  frequently  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  visitors  who  have  asked 
for  cuttings  which  have  been  freely  given.  Last 
summer  this  bush  produced  also  a  very  few  heads 
of  bloom  of  the  common  lavender  colour  (but  not 
more  than  two  or  three),  this  season,  however,  all 
the  blooms  are  of  the  uniform  common  colour, 
and  I  fear  I  have  lost  my  white  Lavender  till  I 
can  replace  it  from  some  other  garden.  I  shall  be 
glad  if  any  of  your  readers  will  inform  me  through 
The  Garden  if  they  have  raet  with  a  similar  ex- 
perience.— W.  E.  G. 

Double  Poet's  Narcissus  failing  in  bud. 

— I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Rawson  that  spring 
frosts  have  anything  to  do  with  this.  I  have 
thousands  of  them  in  difEerent  parts  of  this  cold 
garden  where  they  grow  well  in  the  native  stiff 
clay,  and  they  never  fail,  in  spite  of  severe  late 
frosts,  except  amongst  trees,  when  they  have  got 
very  much  crowded.  On  the  other  hand,  in  my 
sheltered  warm  garden  at  Eton,  where  the  soil  is 
poor,  especially  near  Elm  trees,  failure  of  the  bud 
was  the  rule ;  at  flowering  time  nothing  but  a 
stalk  and  an  empty  spathe  was  found.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  starvation  is  the  true  cause,  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  best  remedy  is  4  inches  of  good 
manure  in  autumn,  after  which  the  bulbs  will 
never  fail  to  flower,  provided  they  then  have 
a  flower  bud  in  them.— C.  Wolley  Dod,  Etlcjc. 
Hall. 

Sweet  Peas. — Although  it  is  possible  to  have 
these  in  flower  throughout  the  entire  season  (how- 
ever long  that  may  mean),  as  Mr.  Wildsmitli  says, 
it  strikes  me,  as  no  doubt  it  will  many  more,  that 
it  is  much  less  trouble  to  open  a  drill  and  sow  for 
succession  than  to  go  over  the  rows,  as  he  states 
he  does,  and  pick  off  the  seed-pods,  which  must 
entail  a  considerable  amount  of  time  and  labour 
when  both  are  required  to  contend  with  weeds 
and  other  pressing  work  in  summer.  Of  course,  if 
Sweet  Peas  are  grown  for  the  embellishment  of 
borders  instead  of  for  cutting,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  relieving  them  of  their 
seed,  but  if  they  are  grown  for  the  latter  pur- 
pose, then  I  should  advise  cultivators  of  them  to 
sow  frequently  and  have  more  vigorous  plants,  as, 
like  most  annuals.  Sweet  Peas  are  poor  when  the 
first  flush  of  vigour  is  over. — S.  D. 

Snglisll  names. — "G.'s"remarkson  this  sub- 
ject (p.  59)  was  an  effective  shot.  There  is  likely 
to  be  a  pretty  general  upheaval  of  Latin  strata 
before  long.  The  whole  thing  is  shaky ;  the 
foundations  are  overweighted  and  the  whole  dreary 
pile  will  have  to  be  rebuilt  on  a  broader  basis, 
Talk  of  "  species  " — a  "  species  "  means  nought.  If 
I  write  to  a  nurseryman  for  Cattleya  labiata. 
Odontoglossum  AlexandrEe,  or  fifty  other  Orchids 
under  their  Latin  names,  I  get  anything  by  re- 
turn, since  no  two  plants  of  these  species  are  | 


alike.  Why  not  call  "  poultry  "  by  Latin  names, 
and  not  Pekin,  Rouen,  or  Aylesbury  ducks ;  or 
Cochin,  Brahma,  Houdan,  Game,  or  Hamburgh 
fowls  ?  No ;  it  is  plants  only  that  must  ever 
and  always  be  Latinised.  A  dictionary  of 
English  names  will  do  more  to  popularise  their 
use  than  any  argument.  It  is  curious  that  before 
Linnaeus  lived,  all  Latin  names  were  really  short 
Latin  descriptions.  Linna;us's  own  plan  was  to 
limit  the  name  to  two  words — one  generic,  one 
specific.  Now  we  find  so  much  variety,  that  three 
or  four  words  at  least  are  necessary. — 0. 

Everlasting  Peas.- Visiting  a  farmhouse 
the  other  evening,  I  saw,  at  a  long  distance  off,  in 
the  garden  hedgerow  a  great  mass  of  colour, 
which  turned  out,  on  closer  inspection,  to  be  a 
clump  of  Everlasting  Peas,  and  the  thought  im- 
mediately occurred  to  me  what  grand  subjects 
these  Peas  would  be  established  in  some  wild 
places,  as  from  their  strong  growth,  overtopping 
weeds,  and  climbing  habit  they  would  lay  hold  of 
any  branches  left  within  their  reach,  and  be  quite 
independent  of  artificial  support.  Here  we  grow 
both  kinds,  the  white  and  the  purple,  in  the  fore- 
ground of  shrubs,  where  they  form  quite  a  striking 
picture  in  the  borders,  associated  with  tall  Delphi- 
niums, Helianthus,  single  Dahlias,  &c.,  and  afford 
us  great  quantities  of  flowers  for  cutting,  a  pur- 
pose for  which  they  are  well  adapted,  as  they  last 
long  in  water.  The  best  time  in  which  to  divide 
the  plants  with  a  view  to  their  increase  is  in 
spring  just  as  they  begin  to  start,  when  any  pieces 
taken  off  with  a  crown  and  a  few  roots  attached 
are  almost  certain  to  grow. — S.  D. 

Single  Dahlias.— Why  Mr.  Nisbet,  of  As- 
warby,  should  have  been  disappointed  with  his 
single  Dahlias  from  cuttings  and  seeds,  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  understand,  as  these  are  the  usual  and  best 
modes  of  raising  them.  He  appears  to  have  been 
dissatisfied  with  the  size  of  the  flowers  which  they 
produced,  as  he  says  they  are  three  times  larger 
from  the  old  roots.  Surely  such  increased  size  is 
not  desirable,  and  is  just  that  to  which  I  and 
most  others,  I  think,  strongly  object.  Of  what 
use  car,  such  large  blooms  be  in  a  cut  state  ?  Or 
for  borders  even,  where,  if  anyone  admired  such 
giants,  they  would  be  sure  to  be  knocked  about 
and  damaged  by  wind  ?  The  most  desirable,  in 
my  opinion,  are  those  that  bear  flowers  about 
the  size  of  a  five-shilling-piece,  which,  if  of 
good  form  and  colour,  are  not  only  best  in  beds 
and  borders,  but  the  most  suitable  for  vases, 
where,  if  arranged  with  ordinary  taste,  they  have 
a  light  and  elegant  appearance.  Some  of  the 
named  sorts  are  well  worth  having,  but  the  way 
in  which  we  manage,  as  regards  the  bulk  of  our 
plants,  is  to  sow  seed  annually  and  keep  marking 
and  selecting  the  best,  which  we  save  by  taldng 
up  the  roots,  and  storing  them  in  the  usual  manner 
during  winter. — S.  D. 

Plants  for  Bhododendron  beds.— In 
some  places  it  is  customary  in  beds  of  thinly 
planted  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  &c.,  to  plant 
herbaceous  plants  and  bulbs  amongst  them  with 
a  view  to  a  continued  show  of  bloom  throughout 
the  summer,  and  now  that  the  flush  of  Rhododen- 
drons is  over,  it  is  gratifying  to  note  the  com. 
parative  lesser  lights  peeping  out  among  their 
massive  associates  that  have  been  brightening  us 
up  for  the  past  three  months.  In  such  positions 
we  employ  a  variety  of  plants,  conspicuous  now 
among  them  being  Foxgloves  (white  and  spotted). 
Delphiniums,  and  Campanulas,  the  towering 
spikes  of  varied  colours  as  seen  among  and  above 
the  shrubs  being  very  effective.  Spirfeas  (japonica, 
palmata,  and  Aruncus),  Phloxes  (suffruticosa), 
early  flowering  Lilies,  Canterbury  Bells,  Anchusa 
italica.  Snapdragons,  Pentstemons,  Pasonies,  Orien- 
tal Poppies,  and  Columbines,  together  with  such 
ornamental-foliaged  as  well  as  flowering  plants  as 
Thalictrums,  equally  varied  in  height  as  in  the 
diversity  of  their  beautiful  foliage ;  Funkias, 
Cannas,  Eryngiums  (notably  amethystinum).  Acan- 
thuses, Ferulas,  Bocconia  cordata,  &c. ;  and  in 
open  spaces  near  the  margins,  good  clumps  of 
Sweet  William,  mule  Pinks,  and  strong-growing 
Carnations ;  while  such  shrubs  as  Japanese  Eoses, 
Fuchsias    (Riccartoni    and   gracilis),   in    large 
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bushes,  now  in  full  bloom,  all  combine  to  make  up 
a  show  of  wonderful  variety  in  form  and  colour 
and  of  great  beauty,  even  if  a  little  less  brilliant 
than  the  Khododendrons  lately  were.  Present 
appearances  also  justify  our  expectations  in  the 
near  future  of  a  continued  display  from  such  as 
Liliums  (some  stems  of  auratum  from  established 
clumps  are  already  upwards  of  G  feet  high), 
Gladioli  (undisturbed  for  the  last  three  years). 
Phloxes  (decussata),  Michaelmas  Daisies,  Trito- 
mas.  Dahlias,  single  and  double,  &c.,  which  will 
probably  carry  us  on  until  late  in  the  year. — 
Taffy,  North  Wales. 


SAXIFRAGA  DIVERSIFOLIA. 
Thi.s  plant  is  a  recent  introduction  from  the  Hima- 
layas, and  a  distinct  and  welcome  one  it  is  ;  in 
suitable  soil  it  grows  vigorously.  Here  it  succeeds 
best  in  a  bog  bed  made  up  for  Cypripedium 
spectabile,  Lilium  superbum,  and  plants  of  that 
class,  and  it  likes  partial  shade.  tTnder  such 
conditions  it  rapidly  becomes  a  strong  tuft,  and 
throws  up  numerous  flower-stems  from  l.j  feet  to 
2  feet  high,  bearing  paniculate  heads  of  bright 
yellow  cup-shaped  blossoms  thickly  covered  with 
orange-coloured  dots.  The  annexed  illustration 
shows  but  a  small  spray  of  it,  the  strongest  stems 
here  bearing  as  many  as  twenty  flowers.  It  is 
quite  easily  propagated  either  by  division  or  seeds. 
Its  specific  name  is  quite  characteristic,  inasmuch 
as  there  is  great  diversity  both  in  the  size  and 
shape  of  its  leaves.  The  radical  ones  have  petioles 
longer  than  the  blades,  which  are  about  2  inches 
long  by  1  inch  broad.  The  stem  leaves  are  sessile, 
partly  clasping,  and  the  largest  are  about  2i  inches 
long  and  1.^  inches  broad.  A  curious  circumstance 
about  the  plant  is  that  the  imported  seeds  pro- 
duced no  variety  ;  whereas  home-saved  seeds  show 
already  a  tendency  to  vary.  I  have  one  miniature 
the  total  height  of  which  is  barely  1  inch,  and  the 
radical  leaves  three-quarters  of  an  inch  by  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch.  Another  is  quite  the  opposite  ; 
it  has  broad,  almost  circular  leaves,  and  is  a  very 
robust  plant.  In  dry  soils  and  sunnj' spots  its  foliage 
is  liable  to  become  blackened,  curled  up,  and 
the  whole  plant  gets  stunted  and  never  shows  its 
true  character.  T.  8. 


Ferns. 

BEST  CULTIVATED  FERNS. 
( Coiitimied  from 2>.  lli.J 

GoNiorTEEis. — This  genus  contains  some  very 
handsome  Ferns  of  robust  growth,  although  there 
are  also  in  it  some  small  growers  well  suited  for 
Fern  cases.  Most  of  them  are  of  a  soft  texture, 
and  require  rather  more  than  ordinary  care  and 
attention  as  regards  watering.  A  mixture  of  two 
parts  peat  to  one  of  sand  and  one  of  loam  will 
suit  the  stronger  growers  exactly,  but  for  the 
small  growing  kinds  it  will  be  found  to  be  advan- 
tageous if,  in  the  mixture,  the  loam  is  replaced  by 
leaf -mould. 

G.  CRENATA. — A  very  handsome  West  Indian 
species,  producing  elegant  fronds  of  about  2 
feet  long;  they  are  pinnate,  with  pinniB  crenu- 
late  on  both  edges  and  about  6  inches  in  length  by 
2  inches  in  width.  The  wliole  plant  is  of  a  \erj 
rich  dark  green  colour.     Stove. 

G.  DiVEESiFOLiA  (G.  vivipara,  Polypodium 
proliferum). — This  is  a  strong-growing  evergreen 
Brazilian  species,  making  a  very  handsome  speci- 
men and  highly  interesting,  as  well  as  ornamental. 
The  fronds,  which  start  from  a  central  crown,  are 
from  1!  feet  to  -t  feet  high,  and  proliferous  at  their 
extremity ;  in  fact,  large  specimens  of  it  are  usually 
seen  loaded  with  a  quantity  of  young  plants  still 
attached  to  them,  and  having  themselves  fronds 
12  inches  or  IS  inches  long.  They  are  pinnate, 
the  pinn;i3  measuring  from  4  inches  to  6  inches 
long,  and  are  of  a  light  green  colour.  When  the 
plant  is  sufficiently  old,  it  forms  a  sort  of  a  caudex 
or  short  trunk.    Stove. 

G.  GtiiESBEEGHTi  (Pteris  Ghiesbreghti).— A 
very     handsome    and    distinct   looking   tropical 


American  species,  with  beautifnl  fronds  produced 
from  a  thick,  fleshy  underground  rhizome.  It 
grows  to  about  .3  feet  high,  and  has  fronds  pin- 
nate with  pinna;  opposite,  6  inches  to  8  inches 
long  by  about  2  inches  wide  ;  these  have  their 
margins  deeply  toothed,  and  are  of  a  pale  delicate 
green  colour.  The  whole  plant,  including  the  thick, 
fleshy  stalks,  is  densely  covered  with  short  hairs 
of  a  very  light  hue. 

G.  EEPTAN.S.— This  is  a  very  elegant  little  spe- 
cies from  Jamaica,  with  fronds  from  10  inches  to 
15  inches  long,  pinnate,  and  proliferous  at  their 
extremity.  It  is  wonderfully  well  adapted  for 
growing  in  small  baskets,  where  it  makes  a 
very  fine  display,  the  little  fronds  gracefully 
arching  over,  although  not  quite  pendulous.     The 


exists  also  a  variety  seldom  seen  in  collections 
and  called  G.  vacciniifolia  albida.  It  is  also  a 
native  of  Brazil,  and  in  habit  and  size  resembles 
the  species,  from  which,  however,  it  greatly  differs 
in  colour  ;  the  latter,  instead  of  dark  green,  is  a 
peculiar  metallic  white,  which  it  conserves  through 
all  Its  different  stages  of  growth.  They  may 
both  be  utilised  with  advantage  for  covering 
trunks  of  Tree  Ferns  either  dead  or  living,  as  they 
require  but  very  little  nourishment.     Stove. 

G.  VEKEUCOSA.— A  bold  and  very  handsome 
species  from  the  Malay  Islands,  well  adapted  for 
growing  in  large  baskets.  Although  not  drooping 
so  much  as  G.  subauriculata,  it  certainly  makes 
a  fine  companion  for  it,  but  its  fronds  are  much 
broader,  more  massive,  and  longer  in  the  pinnae. 


pinnffi  are  small,  but  broad,  obtuse,  and  some- 
times auriculate  at  their  base.  The .  whole  plant 
is  of  a  delightful  light  green.  There  is  also  a 
variety  of  it,  called  G.  reptans  gracile,  of  a  more 
slender  habit  and  w^ith  fronds  much  longer,  some- 
times measuring  20  inches  long  ;  they  are  usually 
pinnate  half-way  up,  when  they  become  pinna- 
tifid  with  pinniE  generally  auriculate.  This  variety 
also  differs  from  the  species,  as  it  is  of  a  very  dark 
green  colour.     Stove. 

G.  TETEAGONA  (G.  megalodus).— A  highly  de- 
corative West  Indian  species,  attaining  sometimes 
the  height  of  3  feet.  The  fronds,  robust  and  semi- 
erect,  are  pinnate,  with  pinnae  from  5  inches  to  G 
inches  long  and  about  half  an  inch  wide,  deeply 
and  regularly  lobed.  It  is  a  very  satisfactory 
grower,  and  makes  a  good-sized  specimen  in  a 
comparatively  shorter  time  than  most  of  the 
Goniopteris.     Stove. 

G.  VACCINIIFOLIA.— This  little  Brazilian  spe- 
cies is  very  dwarf  in  habit,  but  that  does  not 
prevent  its  being  very  interesting.  As  regards  the 
size  of  the  fronds  and  the  way  in  which  they  are 
covered  with  scales,  it  greatly  resembles  G.  pilo- 
selloides,  but  its  rhizome  is  thicker,  and  although 
the  fertile  fronds  are,  as  in  that  species,  simple 
and  linear,  and  also  grow  to  about  3  inches  high, 
the  barren  ones  are  quite  different ;  they  are 
very  nearly  circular,  and  only  1  inch  high  ;  they 
are  smooth  and  of  a  dark  green  colour.     There 


They  are  perhaps  not  produced  in  such  profusion, 
but  their  texture  is  much  more  leathery  ;  therefore 
they  have  the  power  of  lasting  a  deal  longer.  In- 
stead of  being  soft  and  somewhat  hairy,  they  are 
of  a  bright  shining  green.  They  grow  to  about 
")  feet  long,  are  pinnate  with  pLnna;  7  inches  to 
8  inches  in  length ;  the  sori,  being  deeply  imbedded 
in  the  frond,  form  little  protuberances  of  a  wart- 
like character,  beautifully  seen  on  the  upper 
surface  of  all  the  fertile  fronds.     Stove. 

Pell^A. 

5010.— Filmy  Ferns  on  ■walls.— As  gal- 
vanised wire  is  not  injurious  to  Filmy  Ferns  in 
any  way,  the  simplest  method  of  covering  a  wall 
is  by  having  a  trellis  made  of  it  with  meshes  of  a 
good  size  (2^  inches  or  3  inches),  so  as  to  allow  for 
the  packing  in  of  peat,  which  should  be  broken  up 
into  lumps  suiBciently  small  to  be  forced  through 
the  meshes.  Starting  from  the  bottom,  it  should 
be  packed  quite  hard,  and  then  the  plants,  either 
Hymenophyllums  or  Trichomanes,  or  even  young 
Todeas,  should  be  pegged  to  it.  The  trellis  should 
be  kept  at  a  distance  of  about  3  inches  from  the 
wall  by  means  of  hooks,  thus  allowing  a  bed  of 
material  sufllcient  for  them  to  grow  on  for  several 
years  without  being  touched.  That  is  the  way  in 
which  they  are  Jgrown  most  successfully  by  Mr. 
Cooper  Foster  in  Upper  Grosvenor  Street.  Another 
easy  mode  of  covering  a  wall  is  that  practised  at 
Glasnevin.     There  flat  iron  bars,  about  4  inches 
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widp,  are  fixed  in  the  wall  horizontally  at  distances 
of  about  15  inches  apart,  and  the  space  between 
is  filled  up  with  compressed  boggy  peat  in  which 
Filmy  Ferns  luxuriate.  It  is  kept  constantly  moist 
by  means  of  water  being  poured  with  a  syringe 
or  spouted  pot  from  the  top  and  allowed  to  run 
down  between  the  wall  and  the  plants.  Do  not  on 
any  account  syringe  them  overhead  ;  they  derive 
quite  sufficient  moisture  in  the  way  j  ust  stated  and 
keep  their  fronds  in  a  healthy  state  much  longer. 
The  north  aspect  at  the  end  of  a  greenhoase  is  the 
best  position  for  them,  especially  when  shut  off  by 
a  glass  partition.  The  best  way  in  which  to  keep 
slugs  from  a  fernery  is  by  putting  a  little  bran 
here  and  there  where  they  will  be  found  during 
the  evening  and  may  be  destroyed.  As  to  wood- 
lice,  there  are  no  other  means  of  keeping  them 
down  except  by  constantly  trapping  them. — S. 

The  best  way  of  placing  Ferns  on  walls  is  to 

nail  virgin  cork  on  them,  and  form  in  it  pockets  for 
their  reception.  Commence  at  the  top  and  work 
downwards,  using  some  large  pieces  and  some 
small ;  the  large  overlapping  will  form  the  pockets, 
or,  in  order  to  give  a  more  natura  1  and  rugged 
appearance,  procure  some  iron  stay  brackets 
6  inches  long,  let  2  inches  into  the  wall ;  the  stays 
should  be  put  in  every  3  feet  6  inches,  horizon- 
tally. On  these  lay  a  small  bar  or  rod  of  iron, 
procure  some  sandstones  of  different  sizes  and 
lengths,  and  lay  them  on  the  bars  alternately  in 
difierent  sizes  so  as  to  form  a  rugged  and  broken 
appearance.  The  stones  should  have  a  little  ce- 
ment put  behind  them  to  hold  them  securely 
against  the  wall.  The  rows  of  stays  should  be  a 
foot  apart.  The  Filmy  Ferns  thus  placed  will  soon 
cover  their  supports,  and  will  look  as  if  growing 
on  a  natural  miniature  rock. — A.  Evans,  Lytlie 

mil. 

5037.  —  Fernery  creepers.  —  Besides  the 
creepers  mentioned  a  very  good  eSect  may  be  pro- 
duced by  growing  the  small-leaved  variety  of 
Ficas  repens  called  minima,  and  the  Pothos  cela- 
tocauUs,  which  has  large  orbicular  leaves  of  a 
pleasing  pea  green  ;  both  plants  stick  of  their  own 
accord  to  anything  moist,  and  both  retain  their 
foliage  for  a  very  long  time.  Their  eileot,  when 
intermixed,  is  charming. — S. 

There  are  several  creepers  other  than  the 

Tradescantias  suitable  for  filling  up  and  covering 
blank  spaces  in  a  stove  fernery.  One  of  the  most 
useful  is  Pellionia  Daveauana,  which  grows  luxu- 
riously when  shaded,  and  thus  treated  the  mark- 
ing of  the  foliage  is  much  more  distinct  than  when 
exposed  directly  to  light.  It  is  of  just  as  easy 
culture  as  the  Tradescantias,  like  them,  running 
about  and  rooting  everywhere.  The  centre  por- 
tion of  the  leaf  is  of  a  pale  glaucous  green,  while 
the  outer  part  is  bronzy  in  hu',  thus  forming  a 
striking  contrast.  Pellionia  pulchra  is  of  more  re- 
cent introduction,  and  therefore  at  present  not  so 
widely  distributed,  but  still  it  is  very  beautiful 
when  grown  under  the  same  conditions  as  the 
kind  last  named.  In  P.  Daveauana  the  leaf  is 
narrowed  to  a  point,  but  in  P.  pulchra  it  rounds 
off  very  abruptly,  while  the  colour  is  a  deep  me- 
tallic green  in  the  old  leaves  and  brownish  in  the 
young  ones.  The  foliage  is  irregularly  blotched 
and  marked  with  light  green,  thus  forming  a 
pretty  variegation.  The  Fittonias  are  also  shade- 
loving  plants,  and  do  well  in  such  a  situation.  A 
couple  of  good  distinct  sorts  are  F.  argyroneura.the 
leaves  of  which  are  of  a  bright  satiny  green  veined 
with  pure  white,  and  F.  Pearcei,  with  olive-green 
foliage  and  red  veins.  In  this  last  the  surface  of 
the  leaf  is  overspread  with  a  peculiar  satiny  sheen 
more  pronounced  even  than  in  F.  argyroneura. 
Cyrtodeira  f ulgida  has  pretty  brownish  green  foli- 
age, in  which  the  mid-rib  and  principal  veins  are 
marked  with  silver  ;  their  bright  crimson  flowers 
are  also  very  showy.  One  of  the  most  indifferent 
is  the  variegated  Panioum,  which  spreads  and 
makes  itself  at  home  wherever  there  is  the  least 
moisture.  In  moist,  shady  spots  it  grows  rapidly, 
but  the  grassy  foliage  is  not  distinctly  variegated, 
while,  when  more  exposed  to  light,  the  white  varie- 
gation is  better  defined,  and  sometimes  suffused 
with  pink.  Some  of  the  Selaginellas  make  beau- 
tiful carpet  plants  ;  one  of  the  most  useful  is  the 


common  green  Kraussiana,  or,  as  it  is  often  erro- 
neously called,  S.  denticulata.  This  is  really  a 
greenhouse  plant,  and  when  grown  in  that 
temperature  lasts  longer  than  in  the  stove,  where 
its  growth  at  first  is  much  more  rapid,  but  after  a 
time  is  apt  to  decay  if  kept  too  moist.  However, 
that  matters  but  little,  as  if  pulled  to  pieces  and 
again  dibbled  in,  it  becomes  established  in  a  few 
days.  The  golden  variety  is  also  very  pretty.  S. 
CEesia  or  uncinata,  too,  grows  readily,  and  quickly 
covers  a  considerable  space.  Ficus  repens  and 
minima,  though  mostly  used  to  cover  walls,  are 
also  very  pretty  when  allowed  to  ramble  at  will 
on  cork  or  the  stones  of  a  fernery,  the  shade  and 
moisture  of  which  just  suit  them.  This  list 
might  be  still  further  extended,  but  the  few  herein 
mentioned  rank  amongst  the  best. — li.P. 


Fruit  Garden. 

ORCHARD  HOUSES. 

Houses  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  growing 
fruit  trees  in  pots  are  not  quite  so  popular  as  they 
were,  say,  fifteen  years  ago.  The  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Elvers,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  then  and  for  years 
previous  to  that  date,  both  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample, earnestly  advocated  the  culture  of  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  in  pots  under  glass  ;  he  grew  them 
well,  and,  moreover,  raised  many  good  and  dis- 
tinct varieties  from  seeds.  For  more  than  twenty 
years  I  have  been  growing  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
in  pots.  I  have  also  had  much  experience  with 
planted-out  trees,  and  I  am  now  decidedly  in 
favour  of  growing  the  trees  in  both  ways.  Planted- 
out  trees  trained  to  a  trellis  produce  very  fine 
fruits  wiih  less  trouble  than  in  pots,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  culture  of  trees  in  pots  is  highly 
interesting,  and  as  far  as  the  quality  of  the  fruit 
is  concerned  it  can  be  grown  in  pots  good  enough 
for  the  best  exhibitions.  In  the  case  of  amateurs 
with  spare  time  on  their  hands,  the  culture  of  fruit 
trees  in  pots  may  not  only  be  made  a  delightful 
pastime,  but  also  a  profitable  occupation.  Any 
form  of  house,  lean-to  or  span-roofed,  is  adapted 
for  their  culture  ;  the  principal  point  in  connection 
therewith  is  to  have  the  glass  well  exposed  to  the 
sun,  and  the  trees  as  near  it  as  they  can  be 
conveniently  placed.  Trees  can  be  purchased 
in  pots  to  start  with,  and  healthy  trees  two 
or  three  years  old  are  the  most  likely  to  do  well. 
A  two-year-old  tree  will  most  likely  be  thickly 
studded  with  fruit  buds,  and  will  probably  bear  a 
dozen  or  more  fruits  the  following  season.  For 
those  blessed  with  patience,  trees  one  year  from 
the  bud  can  be  purchased  much  cheaper  than 
trained  trees.  They  will  require  10-inch  and  11- 
inch  pots  to  start  with ;  the  pots  must  be  well 
drained,  and  the  compost,  which  should  consist  of 
good  yellow  loam,  ought  to  be  well  rammed  in 
round  the  roots.  Some  crushed  bones  may  be 
added  to  the  loam  and  a  fourth  part  of  rotten 
stable  manure.  I  like  to  pot  early  in  the  season,  say 
in  November  or  early  in  December.  The  roots  keep 
on  growing  all  through  the  winter  when  the  tem- 
perature is  not  too  low  for  them.  The  trees  thus 
become  well  established  and  start  strongly  into 
growth  the  following  season.  The  yearling  or 
"  maiden  "  trees  when  well  grown  the  previous  sea- 
son have  usually  one  very  strong  central  growth,  as 
thick  as  a  man's  finger  at  the  base,  furnished  from 
that  point  upwards  with  numerous  side  growths. 

Form  op  tree. — In  order  to  form  a  bush  tree, 
about  two-thirds  of  the  main  stem  must  be  cutaway 
and  the  lateral  growths  out  back  considerably.  A 
pyramid  is  formed  by  cutting  one-third  from  the 
main  stem,  and  pruning  back  the  laterals  near  the 
top  to  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  stem.  Those  near 
the  base  should  be  left  from  6  inches  to  9  inches 
long,  and  the  intermediate  laterals  should  be  cut 
back  closer  at  the  top,  leaving  them  longer  to- 
wards the  base  in  order  to  form  a  pyramid  to 
start  with.  These  young  trees  ought  not  to  be 
forced,  or  the  buds  will  not  start  evenly.  They 
will  not  of  course  bear  fruit  the  first  year,  but  by 
careful  pinching  and  training,  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  fruit-bearing  wood,  they  will  produce 
fruit  the  second  season,  and  fruit,  too,  of  most  ex- 


cellent quality.  By  the  end  of  the  first  season  the 
pots  will  be  packed  quite  full  of  roots,  and  unless 
supplied  with  rich  surface  dressings  the  fruit  can- 
not be  expected  to  be  first-rate.  We  place  a  hand- 
ful or  two  of  the  dressing  on  the  surface,  and  it  is 
washed  down  to  the  roots  by  the  waterings.  The 
best  material  is  very  short  stable  manure,  loam, 
and  malt  dust  or  kiln  dust  in  equal  proportions. 
This  mixture,  if  thrown  together  in  a  small  heap, 
will  soon  heat  very  much,  and  to  prevent  injury 
from  over-heating  it  must  be  turned  over  daily  ; 
in  about  a  fortnight  it  will  be  ready  for  use.  The 
trees  will  need  three  or  four  dressings  during  the 
time  when  the  fruit  is  growing.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  season  it  will  be  necessary  to  repot  the 
trees  into  larger  pots.  Those  in  10-inch  and 
11-inch  pots  may  be  shifted  into  12-inch  and 
13-inch  ones.  A  little  of  the  old  exhausted  com- 
post should  be  picked  out  from  amongst  the  roots, 
and  the  new  soil  should  be  rammed  in  firmly  to 
fill  its  place,  and  also  round  the  sides  of  the  pots. 
The  trees  should  be  kept  under  glass  until  well 
established  in  their  new  pots,  when  they  may  be 
removed  out-of-doors,  or  they  may  be  kept  in  the 
house  if  required  for  any  other  purpose. 

Insect  pests. — The  most  troublesome  of  these 
is  the  Peach  aphis,  which  causes  "  curl "  in  the 
leaves  early  in  the  season,  but  a  good  cultivator 
will  not  allow  this  pest  to  increase  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  injure  the  leaves.  The  best  way  is  to 
fumigate  the  trees  well  before  they  get  into  blos- 
som. When  that  is  done  they  often  remain  clean 
through  the  season.  Eed  spider  is  also  very  fond  of 
the  leaves,  and  attacks  them  in  force  as  soon  as 
they  are  well  developed ;  but  as  the  trees  delight 
in  copious  drenchings  with  the  garden  engine,  this 
easily  keeps  the  spider  off  them.  Brown  scale, 
which  fastens  itself  to  the  old  and  young  wood 
as  limpets  attach  themselves  to  rocks,  can  only 
be  removed  by  scrubbing  it  off  and  washing  the 
parts  where  it  has  been  with  soapy  water,  an 
operation  which  should  be  performed  during  the 
winter  months. 

Pot  cultube  admits  of  a  large  number  of  dis- 
tinct varieties  both  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  to 
be  grown  in  a  small  space.  Nearly  all  the 
varieties  of  Nectarines  raised  at  Sawbridgeworth 
may  be  grown  with  advantage ;  indeed,  we  have 
discarded  all  the  old  sorts,  and  substituted  the 
Sawbridgeworth  seedlings.  Lord  Napier,  which 
is  not  a  seedling  itself,  but  a  sport  from  the  Early 
Albert  Peach,  is  the  best  early  Nectarine  in 
existence.  Stanwick  EIruge  and  Pine-apple  added 
to  it  form  a  trio  that  will  hardly  be  beaten,  unless 
Humboldt,  a  seedling  from  Pine-apple,  displaces 
that  fine  variety,  being  larger.  Victoria  is  also 
distinct,  and  exquisite  in  flavour  when  well  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  in  ripening.  Of  Peaches,  Hale's 
Early,  Early  Grosse  Mignonne,  Grosse  Mignonne, 
Bellegarde,  and  Noblesse  are  not  easily  surpassed. 
Goshawk,  raised  at  Sawbridgeworth,  is  a  grand 
Peach.  Of  the  very  early  sorts.  Early  Rivers  is  the 
variety  that  succeeds  best  with  us,  but  its  fault  of 
producing  so  many  fruits  with  split  stones  is  a 
serious  one.  J.  Douglas. 


RENOVATING  OLD  PEAK  TREES. 

Looking  more  closely  along  the  Pear  wall,  now 
that  the  summer  pruning  has  cleared  oS  a  quantity 
of  the  luxuriant  growth,  the  crop  proves  decidedly 
better  than  we  at  first  imagined,  the  greater  part 
of  the  fruit  lying  well  towards  the  top  of  the  wall. 
The  majority  of  our  trees  are  on  a  north-west  by 
west  wall,  and  are  very  large,  some  of  them  mea- 
suring 30  inches  in  circumference  at  1  foot  from 
the  ground.  Circumstances  having  rendered  it 
impossible  to  do  much  with  them  for  some  years 
past,  they  presented  a  formidable  appearance  last 
autumn,  the  spurs  standing  out,  in  many  cases, 
quite  18  inches  from  the  wall,  with  an  occasional 
bare  stretch  along  the  branches  of  a  corresponding 
distance.  Despite  their  objectionable  appearance, 
the  growth  made  during  the  summer  was  stout 
and  strong,  giving  one  the  impression  that  a  little 
extra  trouble  might  restore  the  old  trees  to  some- 
thing like  a  presentable  shape  and  yet  retain 
enough  spurs  to  produce  an  average  crop.  Healthy 
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young  trees  that  will  furnish  us  with  fine  fruit  are 
doubtless  preferable  to  these  venerable  specimens, 
but  the  latter  can  often  be  made  to  look  fairly 
well,  and,  moreover,  supply  the  table  with  good 
fruit  until  their  younger  brethren  attain  sufEcient 
size  to  take  their  place.  Being  all  fan-trained  trees, 
we  could  not  well  renovate  them  by  the  method 
sometimes  adopted  with  horizontal  trained  ones, 
viz.,  workingup  newgrowth  from  the  bottom  branch 
and  training  it  perpendicularly  ;  so  rather  more 
than  half  the  old  spurs  were  cut  clean  away,  and 
the  remainder,  after  being  thinned,  were  tied  in 
as  close  as  we  could  get  them  to  the  branches.  It 
was  rather  a  difficult  task,  the  spurs  requiring  a 
considerable  amount  of  persuasion  ere  they  would 
bend  their  heads  to  the  twine.  They  have  given 
us  a  fair  crop  this  season  ;  the  growth  on  them 
also  is  clean  and  stockj',  whilst  where  the  old  spurs 
were  cut  hard  into  the  branches  the  breaks  are 
invariably  good,  furnishing  luuuriant  growth.  So 
as  soon  as  we  can  get  fruit  buds  on  this  last,  the  re- 
maining spurs  that  were  tied  in  last  winter  can  be 
cut  away,  as,  from  our  experience  this  year,  we 
need  not  doubt  that  the  trees  will  break  well 
however  hard  they  may  be  cut.  I  shall  be  glad  if 
any  of  your  correspondents  who  have  made  ex- 
periments with  old  trees,  giving  young  branches  to 
old  stems,  and  young  spurs  to  old  branches,  can 
give  tlie  result  of  such  experience,  so  far  as  it  may 
relate  to  their  after  fruitfulness  and  general 
health.  From  the  growth  made  this  season,  the 
root  action  must  be  good,  and  although  the  situa- 
tion is  low  and  moist,  there  must  be  sufficient 
drainage  to  prevent  the  amount  of  water  that 
gathers  in  their  vicinity  from  becoming  at  all 
stagnant.  E.  B. 


Michelson's,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Purple  Gage. 
None  of  the  Cherries  do  well  except  Iilorellos  and 
May  Duke.  All  small  fruits  this  summer  have 
done  fairly  well.  Most  of  our  Strawberries  are 
grown  for  preserving,  and  I  find  the  best  sorts  are 
President,  La  Grosse,  and  Keen's  Seedling. — J. 
Ellam,  Bodorgan. 


PLANTS  m  FLOWER. 


The  flavour  of  Peaches.— We  dare  not 
have  bad  Peaches,  as  we  grow  them  to  eat,  not  to 
look  at.  The  Peach  is  just  as  much  in  our  hands 
as  regards  flavour  and  quality  as  are  Grapes.  It 
is  simply  a  matter  of  watering,  or,  I  should  say, 
of  non-watering.  Peaches  should  not  be  watered 
after  there  are  signs  of  the  fruit  swelling  up  for 
ripening.  If  thus  treated,  there  would  be  but  a 
small  percentage  of  insipid  fruit. — W. 

Althorps  Orassane  Pear.— This  is  one'of 
our  sure  bearing  sorts  of  Pears  that  even  in  the 
worst  of  seasons  always  yield  a  few  fruit.  This 
season,  when  most  Pears  are  thin,  we  have  a  good 
crop  of  Althorpe  Orassane ;  we  grow  it  on  a 
west  wall  now,  but  1  have  found  it  equally  pro- 
lific on  any  other  aspect.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  a 
large  or  showy  Pear,  but,  nevertheless,  there  are 
not  man)'  that  beat  it  as  regards  flavour.  Its  skin 
is  soft  and  light  green,  its  flesh  white,  melting,  and 
very  juicy ;  in  short,  it  is  little,  if  any,  inferior  in 
flavour  to  a  well-grown  Marie  Louise.  It  makes  a 
capital  companion  Pear  for  Winter  Nelis,  ripening 
generally  about  a  fortnight  before  that  variety, 
and  in  form  of  fruit  and  in  growth  and  habit  it  is 
in  every  respect  very  much  like  it.  If  I  had  space 
for  pyramid  Pears  I  should  certainly  plant  a  few 
trees  of  this  sort,  believing  as  I  do  that  it  would 
prove  a  very  desirable  kind  to  grow,  and  if  I  had 
a  liking  for  toy  trees  I  should  grow  it  on  the  most 
dwarfing  stock  I  could  get.— J.  C.  C. 

The  fruit  crop  in  Anglesey.— This  part 
of  Anglesey  being  close  to  the  sea  and  exposed  to 
sea  winds  is  not  good  for  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums, 
except  where  there  is  good  shelter.  Strong  winds 
from  the  sea,  when  the  trees  are  in  bloom  or  set- 
ting fruit,  generally  cause  failure  more  or  less. 
This  year  Apples  are  a  better  crop  than  they  have 
been  for  several  years,  but  looking  back  for  ten  or 
twelve  years  they  are  still  only  an  average  crop. 
Some  of  the  most  reliable  sorts  for  kitchen  use  are 
Keswick  Codlin.Lord  Suffield,  Hawthornden,  Stir- 
ling Oastle,  ManksCodlin,  Lord  Clyde,  Reinette  du 
Canada,  Alf  riston,  Jl^re  de  Menage,  Cox's  Pomona, 
Warner's  King,  and  Worcester  Pearmain.  The 
best  sorts  for  dessert  use  are  Early  Oslin,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  Court  of  Wick,  Dutch  Mignonne, 
Ribston  Pippin,  and  Blenheim  Orange.  Of  Pears, 
the  best  are  Beurrc  Superfin,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  Marie  Louise,  Winter  Nelis,  Glou  Morceau, 
and  Ne  Plus  Meuris.  Of  Plums,  Green  Gage, 
Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Early  Prolific,  Victoria,  Kirke'sj 


S  Pentstemon  Richaedsoki.— This  has  been 
flowering  continually  for  two  months,  and  is  only 
just  going  off.  I  recommend  this  plant,  as  it  is 
handsome  in  itself  and  very  graceful,  and  useful 
as  a  cut  flower.—  Stuaet  Woetle y. 

Rhodottpos  keerioides. — Flowering  sprays 
of  this  very  distinct  Rosaceous  shrub  have  been 
sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Noble  from  the  Sunningdale  Nur- 
sery, Bagshot.  In  growth  and  foliage  it  strikinglj' 
resembles  the  old  Kerria  japonica,but  the  flowers, 
which  are  borne  singly  at  the  tips  of  the  shoots, 
are  pure  white  and  large  enough  to  be  attractive. 
It  is  a  Japanese  shrub  and  quite  hardy. 

Lobelia  littoealis.— This  pretty  little  New 
Zealand  plant  was  shown  admirably  at  South 
Kensington  on  Tuesday  last  by  Messrs.  Cheal, 
Lowfleld  Nurseries,  Crawley.  It  was  in  a  large 
pot,  which  it  completely  filled  and  hung  down 
thickly  on  all  sides  so  as  to  form  a  dense  cushion- 
like mass,  thickly  studded  with  white  flowers  and 
reddish  berries.  It  is  an  excellent  plant  for  grow- 
ing in  hanging  pots  or  baskets  in  a  greenhouse. 

White  Clove  Caekation.  —  Last  week  we 
spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  beauty  of  the  white 
Carnation  Gloire  de  Nancy,  but  we  hardly  know 
which  to  admire  most — that  kind,  or  one  which 
Mr.  Poii  sends  us  bearing  the  name  of  Susan 
Askey.  The  latter  is,  we  think,  a  better  formed 
flower  than  Gloire  de  Nancy  ;  its  petals  are  broader, 
and  they  incurve  more.  The  perfume,  too,  is  de- 
licious— quite  as  strong  as  that  of  the  old  crimson 
Clove. 

Spik.ea  BtjmaldA. — A  plant  of  this  new  Spiraia 
has  been  sent  to  us  from  the  Newry  Nurseries  by 
Mr.  Smith,  who  describes  it  as  "  a  real  beauty." 
It  much  resembles  S.  callosa,  but  is  much  dwarfer, 
the  plant  sent  being  only  a  foot  in  height,  and 
i\Ir.  Smith  states  that  it  is  as  high  as  it  ever  gets  ; 
hence  it  may  be  best  described  as  a  pigmy  S. 
callosa.  Being  so  dwarf  and  so  profuse  in  flower, 
it  will  be  found  useful  for  many  positions,  espe- 
cially in  the  rock  garden. 

Salvia  poephyeantheea. — A  long  name  for 
a  very  bright  little  Mexican  Sage,  of  which  Mr. 
Stevens  sends  us  some  flowers.  It  is  a  dwarf  bush, 
seldom  more  than  a  foot  high,  and  every  shoot  is 
terminated  by  an  erect  raceme  of  the  most  bril- 
liant carmine-crimson  flowers  produced  continu- 
ously, so  that  the  plant  is  attractive  almost 
throughout  the  summer.  It  is  not  hardy,  except  in 
very  warm  localities  in  such  light  soil  as  that  in 
Mr.  Stevens'  garden  at  Byfleet. 

Willow-leaved  Gentian  (G.  asclepiadea).— 
The  strongest  grown  specimens  of  this  Gentian  we 
ever  remember  to  have  seen  were  shown  by  Mr. 
G.  F.  Wilson  at  South  Kensington  on  Tuesday 
last.  One  of  the  stems  measured  2k  feet  in  height, 
and  for  fully  half  its  height  was  covered  with 
flowers,  beautiful  in  form,  and  of  a  bright  violet- 
purple  colour.  This  remarkable  growth  was  at- 
tained in  Mr.  Wilson's  wood  garden  at  Wisley,  in 
which  this  plant  is  quite  at  home,  being  a  lover  of 
shady  copses,  and  delighting  in  a  deep  vegetable 
soil,  such  as  that  in  the  Wisley  garden.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  name  a  flner  autumn  border  plant 
than  this  Gentian  when  seen  in  perfection,  as  this 
was,  but  seldom  do  we  find  it  grown  so  well. 
Oftener  it  is  placed  in  an  exposed,  poor  border; 
hence  the  stunted  growth  which  it  usually  makes. 
It  should  always  have  a  partially  shaded  spot  and 
a  rich,  light,  and  deep  soil.  There  are,  we  find, 
several  varieties  of  this  plant  described  by  Eu- 
ropean botanists,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Wilson's  is  one  of  the  finest  forms.  This  we  sur- 
mise, as  he  showed  some  dwarf  specimens  grown 
under  the  same  conditions.     He  also  bad  some 


excellent  specimens  of  the  bright  little  G.  septem- 
flda,  also  a  pretty  species,  and  one  that  is  grate- 
ful for  a  little  shade. 

Rhus  Cotinus,  one  of  the  most  ornamental  of 
the  Sumachs,  is  now  beautifully  in  bloom  with  us 
— a  very  feathery  kind  of  inflorescence,  light  and 
elegant.  It  is  green  in  the  shade,  but  reddish 
pink  on  the  sunnj'  side,  and  beautiful  in  vases. 
It  made  quite  a  sensation  some  years  ago  at  the 
Exeter  flower  show,  when  I  used  it  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  is,  I  fear,  often  overlooked  by  planters, 
as  one  seldom  sees  it  in  ornamental  grounds. — 
John  Gaeland,  Killerton,  Exeter. 

BEODiiEA  geandifloka.— This  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  all  the  species  in  cultivation,  and  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  satisfactory  to  cultivate. 
It  is  quite  hardy,  and  rarely  fails  to  flower  well  in 
warm,  light  soils.  It  grows  about  a  foot  high, 
and  bears  on  the  top  of  slender  stems  clusters  of 
showy  pale  purple  blossoms  with  whitish  centres. 
It  is  just  now  beautifully  in  bloom  in  gardens 
about  London,  and  some  fine  specimens  of  it  come 
to  us  from  Mr.  Stevens'  garden  at  Byfleet. 

Rose  Campion  (Agrostemma  coronaria). — Mr. 
Poii  sends  us  from  his  garden  at  Riverston,  Nenagh, 
flowers  of  the  pure  white  variety  (alba)  and  the 
deep  crimson  variety  (atro-sanguinea)  of  this  beau- 
tiful old-fashioned  hardy  perennial.  These  far 
surpass  the  older  forms  ;  indeed,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  Cower  with  such  rich  colouring  as 
the  variety  atro-sanguinea.  The  white  and  crimson 
flowers  intermixed  have  a  charming  effect,  and 
the  silvery  down  on  the  foliage  and  flower-stalks 
enhances  their  beauty. 

Michauxia  LiEviGATA. — Flowers  of  this  old, 
but  rare,  hardy  biennial  have  been  sent  to  us  by 
Colonel  Stuart  Wortley,  who  says  that  he  prefers 
it  to  the  better-known  M.  campanuloides.  It  much 
resembles  the  latter  species  both  in  growth  and  in 
the  size  and  form  of  the  flowers,  but  instead  of 
being  pale  purple  they  are  pure  white.  Moreover, 
the  flowers  of  M.  campanuloides  droop,  while 
those  of  M.  laevigata  are  poised  horizontally  on 
short  pedicels.  It  is  a  native  of  Persia,  and  grows 
taller  than  the  South  European  species. 

Calochoetus  fuscus  and  flavcs.— Flowers 
of  these  two  rare  Californian  bulbous  plants  have 
been  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Stevens,  who  evidently 
grows  them  well  in  his  garden  at  Byfleet,  as  they 
are  as  fine  as  any  we  have  seen.  We  have  fre- 
quently alluded  to  C.  fuscus  this  season,  having 
received  it  from  several  gardens.  It  is  not  a 
showy  plant,  but  the  colour,  a  sort  of  chocolate- 
brown,  is  an  uncommon  one.  The  other,  C.  flavus, 
is  a  charming  little  plant,  the  flowers  of  which  are 
liV  inches  across  and  of  a  clear  orange-yellow  ;  the 
inner  faces  of  the  petals  are  also  thickly  clothed 
with  blackish  bristles,  which  add  to  the  beauty  of 
the  flower.  Both  are  well  worth  pot  culture  in 
frames,  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  way  of  grow- 
ing Calochorti. 

New  Japanese  Lily. — Among  a  number  of 
varieties  of  Lilium  longiflorum  brought  to  us  the 
other  day  by  Dr.  Wallace  from  the  New  Plant 
and  Bulb  Company's  nursery  at  Colchester  was 
one  which  bore  a  well-marked  form  distinct  from 
all  the  rest,  and  which  seemed  exactly  inter- 
mediate in  character  between  L.  Browni  and 
typical  longiflorum.  It  is  a  handsome  Lily,  and 
if  it  possesses  such  a  vigorous  growth  as  L.  Browni 
it  will  be  a  useful  plant.  Dr.  Wallace  writes  as 
follows  respecting  it :  "  This  form  coming  to  us 
direct  from  Japan  is  interesting,  as  resembling 
somewhat  in  shape  and  textuie  of  flower  L. 
Browni,  though  distinctly  belonging  to  the  longi- 
florum group.  The  foliage  is  three-nerved,  green, 
and  arching  downward,  narrower  than  in  longi- 
florum true,  but  not  so  long  and  narrow  as  in  L. 
esiimiura.  The  stem  is  2  feet  high,  bronzed  at  the 
base  and  in  the  axils,  as  in  the  form  known  as 
Takesima ;  flowers,  three,  on  somewhat  curved 
bronzed  stems,  semi-erect,  forming  an  obtuse  angle 
with  the  stem  ;  flowers  6J  inches  long,  of  great 
substance,  only  slightly  "revolute,  slightly  cam- 
panulate,  enlarging  gradually  from  apex  to  base- 
coloured  externally  along  the  midrib  and  petals, 
not  with  chocolate,  as  in  Takesima,  but  with  a  red. 
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dish  tint,  more  especially  along  the  upper  out- 
side portion  of  the  flower.  It  seems  a  superior 
form  to  Takesima,  both  as  regards  size  of  flower, 
substance  of  petals,  and  external  colouration,  be- 
ing much  more  richly  coloured  with  bright 
rose.  The  perfume  also  is  distinct,  having  some- 
thing of  Stephanotis  about  it  and  being  very  agree- 
able and  powerful." 

LisiANTHUS  RussELLiANUS.— Flowers  of  this 
beautiful  old-fashioned  greenhouse  plant  have 
been  sent  to  us  by  Captain  Patton  from  his  gar- 
den in  the  Alpha  Road,  Regent's  Park,  where  it  is 
grown  admirably  by  Mr.  Young,  who  evidently 
well  understands  the  culture  of  this  reputedly 
difficult  plant  to  manage.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  his  mode  of  culture. 

Castillbja  indivisa. — As  no  one  sends  you 
this  plant,  though  it  is  so  easily  grown,  I  enclose 
a  few  spikes,  that  you  may  judge  how  effec- 
tive a  plant  it  is.  There  is  really  no  secret 
about  its  cultivation  except  early  sowing — not 
later  than  January,  and  if  in  December  it  will  be 
better  still.  Of  course  this  implies  sowing  in  a 
greenhouse. — W.  Thompson,  Ipswich.  [A  very 
bright  and  effective  plant,  having  terminal  tufts 
of  flower  leaves  of  the  brightest  vermilion. J 

Double  Opium  Poppies. — A  beautiful  gather- 
ing of  these  comes  to  us  from  Mrs.  Ellison  Ma- 
cartney, Clogher,  Co.  Tyrone,  which  shows  admir- 
ably what  bright  and  effective  border  flowers  these 
Poppies  are.  They  are  large  and  very  double,  and 
the  colours  are  extremely  varied,  some  being 
brilliant  scarlet  with  white  centres,  others  rich 
purple,  and  some  snow-white.  Accompanying  the 
Poppies  are  some  beautiEul  hardy  flowers,  such  as 
Lilium  pardalinum,  (Enothera  taraxacifolia,  and 
Bartonia  aurea — all  desu'able  open-air  plants  of 
easy  culture. 

Hyacintiius  candicans.  —  The  flowering 
season  of  this  noble  bulbous  plant  has  just  com- 
menced, the  first  flowers  of  it  that  have  reached 
us  being  from  Mr.  Stevens,  who  grows  it  admir- 
ably in  an  open  border  in  his  garden  at  Byfleet.  A 
group  of  tills  plant  rightly  placed  in  a  garden, 
that  is  where  its  tall  spires  of  white  blossoms  have 
a  background  of  foliage,  has  a  fine  effect.  It  is  one 
of  those  plants  that  are  not  very  effective  seen  as 
solitary  specimens,  but  very  much  so  when  seen  cii 
masse.  On  Tuesday  last  Mr.  Barron  showed  a  fine 
group  of  it  in  pots  in  the  conservatory  at  South 
Kensington,  where  it  was  evidently  much  ad- 
mired. 

Lilium  Batemanni^. — Of  this  beautiful  Lily 
an  uncommonly  fine  flower-stem  was  exhibited  at 
South  Kensington,  on  Tuesday  last,  by  Mr.  G.  F. 
Wilson,  Heatherbank,  Weybridge.  It  was  just 
upon  2  feet  in  height  and  bore  fifteen  flowers  and 
buds — a  fine  example  of  good  culture.  This  is,  we 
consider,  one  of  if  not  the  finest  of  all  late  summer 
Lilies,  the  colour,  a  warm  apricot,  being  so  soft, 
yet  highly  attractive.  The  fiowers  are  borne 
almost  erect  in  a  dense  cluster  ancjl  the  buds  ex- 
pand in  quick  succession,  so  that  several  flowers 
are  open  at  once.  This  Lily  with  the  beautif  al 
L.  Wallacei  and  venustum  form  a  trio  that  should 
bedeck  every  good  garden. 

Pentstemons  from  Hawick. — A  large  and 
very  fine  gathering  of  Pentstemons,  single  Dahlias, 
and  Carnations  reaches  us  from  Mr.  Forbes'  nur- 
sery, Hawick.  All  are  of  uncommonly  fine  growth, 
particularly  the  Pentstemons,  which  are  finer  than 
we  have  ever  seen  them  grown  in  the  south,  and 
show  plainly  how  well  the  Scotch  climate  suits 
their  growth.  The  spikes  are  tall  and  massive 
and  the  flowers  abundant,  very  large,  and  with 
well  defined  colours.  "VVe  have  selected  from  the 
collection  a  dozen  of  the  finest  Pentstemons,  the 
names  of  which  are  as  follows :  Decision,  ma- 
genta, white  throat ;  William  Miller,  cherry  crim- 
son, pencilled  in  throat ;  Miss  Watson,  maroon- 
purple,  chocolate-crimson  throat ;  Robert  Dodds, 
flower  large,  bright  crimson,  white  throat ;  Lady 
Margaret,  claret-crimson,  white  throat ;  James 
Thomson,  bright  vermilion,  very  fine  ;  Eccentric, 
scarlet-crimson  flower  and  spike  very  large  ;  Helen 
Wood,  purple-crimson,  white  throat ;  Jessie 
Forbes,  purple,  white  throat;  Mrs.  Nixon,  dark 


purple ;  James  Bigg,  carmine-magenta,  white 
throat,  large,  and  very  showy ;  and  Miss  Hope, 
whole  spike  almost  pure  white,  there  being  but  a 
slight  suffusion  of  pink  in  the  flowers. 

Thysanotus  tubbeosus. — A  specimen  of  this 
charming  little  bulbous  plant  has  been  sent  to  us 
by  the  New  Plant  and  Bulb  Company,  Colchester. 
Its  flower-stems  are  very  slender  and  bear  a  few 
flowers  about  1  inch  across.  They  are  violet- 
purple  in  colour,  and  the  sepals  and  petals  are 
exquisitely  fringed,  rendering  it  altogether  ex- 
tremely pretty.  A  similar  plant  also  from  the 
same  nursery  is  Dichopogon  humilis,  a  native  of 
Van  Dieman's  Land.  It  is  quite  of  the  same 
stamp  as  the  Thysanotus,  and  the  flowers  are  of 
the  same  colour,  but  lack  the  beautiful  fringe.  It 
is  pleasant  to  see  these  beautiful  plants  grown 
for  sale,  for  as  a  rule  they  can  be  only  found  in 
botanic  gardens. 

Spie^A  palmATA  alba.  —  This  pretty  new 
hardy  plant,  to  which  a  flrst-class  certificate  was 
awarded  by  the  floral  committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  at  their  last  meeting,  and 
which  is  in  the  course  of  being  distributed  by 
Messrs.  Veitch,  is  now  in  bloom  with  me.  This 
plant  would,  I  think,  be  more  correctly  named 
Spirsea  palmata  elegans  alba  than  as  above,  as  the 
formation  of  the  leaf  growth  is  exactly  similar  to 
that  of  the  pale  pink  variety  known  as  S.  palmata 
elegans,  having  smaller  leaves  all  up  the  stem, 
which  are  totally  absent  in  the  foliage  of  S. 
palmata,  the  stems  of  which  are  quite  bare.  This 
novelty  is  probably  either  a  sport  from  S.  palmata 
elegans,  or  has  sprung  from  the  same  source  as 
that  intermediate  variety. — W.  E.  G. 

Geass  of  Paenassus  (Parnassia  palustris). — It 
is  surprising  how  good  this  plant  is  just  now,  with 
its  white  flowers  and  its  almost  innumerable  rising 
stems.  We  speak  of  the  plant  as  it  is  seen  as  a 
colony  in  a  bog.  The  miserable  plants  in  cold 
frames  and  in  ill-managed  rockeries,  &c.,  give  no 
idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  plant  compared  with  a 
bold  group  of  it  when  in  a  good  state.  The  best 
group  we  have  seen  is  in  the  gardens  at  Munstead, 
where  it  is  one  of  the  plants  that  give  the  best 
effect  in  the  season  when  there  is  a  decrease 
among  the  flowers  of  the  open  garden — between 
the  blooming  of  the  midsummer  plants  like  Del- 
phiniums, and  the  coming  in  of  the  true  autumn 
ones  like  the  Tritomas  and  Michaelmas  Daisies. 

loCHROMA  longifloeum. — Of  this  singularly 
handsome  South  American  shrub,  belonging  to  the 
Solanum  family,  Mr.  Green  has  sent  us  some  ad- 
mirable specimens  from  Sir  George  Macleay's 
garden  at  Pendell  Court,  Bletchingley,  where  there 
is  a  fine  standard  specimen  of  it  10  feet  or  more 
high.  It  is  planted  out  in  the  cool  conservatory, 
and  must  indeed  be  a  fine  sight  at  the  present 
time.  It  somewhat  resembles  a  Brugmansia  in 
growth  and  foliage,  but  the  flowers  are  smaller, 
being  about  2  inches  or  3  inches  long,  tubular, 
purple,  and  produced  in  drooping  clusters.  It 
would  be  well  worth  growing  in  small  pots,  as  it 
flowers  freely  in  a  small  state,  but  to  see  it  in  per- 
fection it  must  be  planted  out  as  the  Pendell  Court 
specimen  is.  It  is  by  no  means  a  common  plant ; 
indeed,  it  is  only  in  such  richly  stocked  gardens 
as  those  of  Sir  George  Macleay  in  which  it  can 
be  seen. 

Carnations  (f.  N.'y—A  Carnation  garden 
would  be  the  queen  of  summer  gardens.  Go  in  for 
it,  and  search  the  world  for  beautiful,  free,  and 
hardy  kinds,  having  a  border  to  test  all  as  to  the 
above  qualities  before  increasing  and  growing 
them.  See  what  can  be  got  by  growing  the  tree 
varieties  in  the  open  air  both  from  seed  and  cut- 
tings, and  see  how  far  a  series  of  kinds  could  be 
got  to  bloom  long  and  well.  At  Scarborough  the 
bloom  is  late  and  prolonged,  and  there  ,are  many 
kinds  among  which,  perhaps,  one  may  get  good 
varieties.  But  the  French,  German,  and  all  other 
growers  should  be  looked  up.  All  kinds  should  be 
considered  for  their  value  in  the  open  air  only, 
and  this  means  that  habit  and  vigour  and  pro- 
longed bloom  are  as  important  as  the  flower  itself. 
Some  attempt  should  be  made  to  see  how  far  the 
Picotee,  with  its  delicate  lacing,  will  do  as  a 


border  flower  while  retaining  its   lacing  in  the 
forms  you  value  best. 


Societies. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 
August  H. 

This  meeting  was  a  fairly  good  one  as  regards 
the  number  of  exhibits,  but  devoid  of  any  abso- 
lute novelty.  The  following  were  awarded  first- 
class  certificates : — 

Lilium  Wallacei.— An  extremely  handsome 
Lily  in  the  way  of  the  better-known  L.  venustum. 
The  flowers  are  borne  nearly  erect  in  good-sized 
clusters  on  stems  about  a  yard  high.  The  colour 
is  a  bright  clear  apricot,  copiously  spotted  with 
black.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nur- 
sery, Tottenham. 

Sweet  Pea  New  Carmine  Rose. — A  new  and 
lovely  variety,  distinct  from  any  other  with  re- 
spect to  colour,  which  is  a  soft  rose,  delicately 
shaded  and  mottled  with  lighter  and  darker 
shades.  It  is  really  an  acquisition,  and  will  be 
sure  to  become  popular.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Hurst 
&  Sons,  Houndsditch. 

Begonia  vieginalis.  —  A  tuberous-rooted 
variety,  producing  large  double  rosette-like  blos- 
soms of  almost  a  pure  white.  It  is  free  flowering, 
and  the  habit  of  growth  is  good.  From  Mr.  Bealby, 
Roehampton. 

Gladiolus  Gbande  Rouge.— A  massive  spike, 
carrying  large  flowers  of  a  vivid  vermilion-scarlet, 
very  bright,  and  showy.  Andee  Leeoy.— Spike 
large,  flowers  white,  flaked  with  rose.  Both  exhi- 
bited by  Messrs.  Vilmorin,  Paris. 

Pelaegohium  Jeanne  d' Arc— An  Ivy-leaved 
variety,  bearing  large  trusses  of  double  blossoms 
of  a  delicate  mauve  tint.  One  of  the  finest  of 
any  of  this  section  yet  exhibited.     Mr.  Bealby. 

Gladiolus  Hee  Majesty,  with  very  large 
spike,  and  flower  of  a  pale  mauve,  flaked  with 
majenta.  DuKE  OF  Teck.— A  long  and  massive 
spike ;  flowers  large  and  of  fine  form,  of  a  pale 
mauve  flaked  and  blotched  with  carmine.  Shown 
by  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Langport. 

Dahlias  were  rather  numerous,  though  the 
season  is  somewhat  early  for  them  at  present.  An 
extremely  fine  collection  of  single,  bouquet,  and 
show  varieties  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Turner,  Roya 
Nurseries,  Slough,  who  shows  Dahlias,  especially 
the  bouquet  and  single  sorts,  better  than  most  ex- 
hibitors. His  plan  is  to  cut  plenty  of  stalk  with 
the  flower,  and  also  foliage,  which  he  intermixes 
with  the  gay  colours  of  the  fiowers  with  charming 
effect— a  better  way  by  far  than  sticking  the  blooms 
flat  on  bare  boards.  The  varieties  shown  com- 
prised some  of  the  finest,  the  best  among  the 
three  dozen  singles  being  Purity,  a  good  white ; 
Duke  of  Teck,  deep  mauve ;  Rob  Roy,  deep  crim- 
son ;  Yellow  Dwarf,  a  fine  dwarf  yellow ;  Olivette, 
coppery  red';  Alba,  one  of  the  finest  whites;  Para- 
gon, a  well  known  and  beautiful  sort ;  Mauve 
Queen,  one  of  the  finest  of  its  colour  ;  Glory,  vivid 
scarlet ;  Cloth  of  Gold,  one  of  the  best  yellows  ; 
and  Huntsman,  deep  crimson.  A  selection  of  the 
bouquet  varieties  included  Lady  Blanche  and 
Aster,  two  beautiful  whites,  the  latter  having  the 
florets  prettily  fringed ;  Little  Princess  and  Cupid, 
both  purplish  pink  and  very  pretty  ;  Titania,  buff 
yellow;  Butterfly,  yellowish  white,  tipped  with 
plum  purple  ;  Prince  of  Liliputians,  brilliant  ver- 
milion ;  Louis  Kodani,  bright  purple ;  Carl  Mendel, 
maroon-crimson;  Mabel,  violet-purple  ;  Gem,  deep 
red ;  Princess  Sophia,  plum-purple.  Among  the  best 
of  the  show  and  fancy  sorts  of  crimsons  or  shades 
of  that  colour  were  John  Wyatt,  Cardinal,  James 
Service,  Rosetta,  Burgundy,  William  Rawlings  (one 
of  the  finest),  Harry  C.  Ridley,  Prince  of  Denmark, 
James  Vick,  Duke  of  Albany,  Mr.  Harris.  The 
best  of  the  yellows  were  Cecilia,  Gaiety,  Mr.  Saun- 
ders, Constancy,  Goldflnder.  Among  the  whites 
Mrs.  Henshaw  was  the  best.  This  fine  group  was 
worthily  awarded  a  silver  Banksian  medal.  A 
very  fine  group  of  show  Dahlias  also  came  from 
Messrs.  CanneU,  Swanley,  and  a  selection  of 
about  three  dozen  single  Dahlias  was  also  shown 
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by  Mr.  Ware,  the  most  noteworthy  being  Mauve 
Queen  and  White  Queen,  both  queens  in  their 
respective  colours ;  Paragon,  Harlequin,  deep 
mauve ;  Christine,  pale  mauve  ;  Pantaloon,  maroon- 
crimson  striped  white  ;  Beauty  of  Cambridge,  ma- 
roon-crimson, very  fine ;  Orangeman,  orange-red, 
distinct  and  attractive ;  William  CuUingford,  a 
good  yellow;  Le  Grand,  plum-purple,  very  fine; 
Lucy  Ireland,  deep  carmine-magenta;  Regrets, 
blackish  crimson  ;  Lutea  grandiflora,  very  fine  yel- 
low ;  and  Reginald,  crimson  shading  to  magenta. 

Gladioli. — Next  to  the  Dahlias,  these  were  the 
most  noteworthy,  and  we  need  hardly  say  that 
Messrs.  Kelway,  of  Langport,  were  the  chief  ex- 
hibitors, as  they  have  been  at  these  August 
meetings  for  years  past.  On  this  occasion  they 
had  a  very  fine  display,  consisting  of  some 
five  dozen  spikes ;  among  these  were  about  a 
dozen  new  kinds  which  were  all  very  beauti- 
ful, and  no  doubt  better  than  older  kinds. 
Besides  those  certificated  tlie  new  sorts  were 
Alsopes,  mauve,  mottled  with  a  deeper  tint ;  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  vermilion,  pencilled  with  crim- 
son ;  Sir  Garnet  \\^olseley,'bright  vermilion,  white 
lip  ;  St.  Blaise,  mauve,  heavily  flaked  with  carmine- 
crimson  ;  Lord  Alcester,  pale  mauve,  flaked  with 
magenta.  These  all  had  massive  spikes  thickly 
set  with  large  and  handsome  shaped  blossoms.  In 
the  collection  of  older  sorts  we  singled  out  the 
following  as  being  particularly  fine:  among  the 
crimsons  or  shades  of  that  colour  were  Admiral 
Willis,  Ball  of  Fire,  Grace  Darling,  Victory,  flaked 
with  deeper  colour ;  Marcianus,  Mr.  Thornton,  car- 
mine, wliite  lip  ;  President,  pink,  flaked  with  red  ; 
Lord  Leigh,  cerise  flaked  with  rose ;  Pictum,  flesh 
pink,  flaked  and  spotted  with  deeper  hue  ;  Dr. 
Woodman,  fleshy  carmine,  purple  lip ;  Richard 
Dean,  cherry-rose,  flaked  and  spotted ;  Dr.  Thorn- 
ton, cerise-crimson,  white  veined  and  white  lip. 
Among  the  light  tinted  sorts  were  Amy,  light 
mauve,  flaked  and  spotted ;  Ladj'  Aberdare,  deeper 
than  the  last ;  Queen  Mary,  white  flaked  with 
purple,  lip  purple.  Tliese  may  be  said  to  be 
the  cream  of  Messrs.  Kelway's  enormous  collection 
of  Gladioli,  which,  judging  by  the  spikes  shown, 
are  finer  this  year  than  usual.  A  silver  Banksian 
medal  was  awarded. 

A  similarly  fine  collection,  consisting  of  about 
three  dozen  spikes,  came  all  the  way  from  Messrs. 
Vilmorin's  nursery  in  Paris,  and,  having  regard  to 
the  long  distance,  the  spikes  were  in  an  uncom- 
monly fine  condition— of  course  not  quite  so  tiini 
and  fresh  as  Messrs  Kelway's.  The  varieties  were 
superb,  plainly  showing  tliat  the  French  raisers 
are  still  holding  their  ground  as  regards  Gladioli 
raising.  The  most  conspicuous  of  Messrs.  A^il- 
morin's  sorts  were  the  following :  Flamboyant, 
brilliant  carmine  ;  Mirbel,  carmine  and  mauve  ; 
Flamingo,  bright  crimson  ;  Horace  Vernet,  a  superb 
sort  of  a  brilliant  cerise  ;  Mad.  Desportes,  still 
one  of  the  finest  light  sorts  ;  Shakespeare,  white 
flaked  with  purple ;  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts, 
mauve,  striped  with  carmine ;  Hermione,  mauve, 
flaked  and  edged  with  a  deeper  hue  ;  Jupiter  and 
Africaic,  both  intensely  dark  varieties  and  both 
very  handsome ;  Unique  Violet,  bright  purplish 
violet ;  Atlas,  light  mauve  ;  Hesperides,  salmon- 
pink  ;  and  Rayon  d'Or,  the  last  a  singular  colour 
— a  yellowish  buif. 

Petunias  were  shown  admirably  by  Messrs. 
Carter,  who  are  making  a  speciality  of  them  at 
their  nursery  at  Forest  Hill.  There  were  about  a 
dozen  distinct  sorts,  the  most  beautiful  being  Blue 
Perfection,  a  self  of  a  rich  blue-purple ;  Purple 
Prince,  very  fine  ;  White  Maltese  Lace,  an  ex- 
quisite sort  with  white  flowers  beautifully  fringed 
at  the  margin ;  Jlrs.  Sharman,  white,  blotched 
with  purple ;  Blue  Veins,  pretty  and  distinct : 
Stars  and  Stripes,  white,  curiously  striped  in  the 
form  of  a  star  ;  King  of  Crimsons,  one  of  the  best 
of  its  colour  with  white  centre  ;  Cerise  Brilliant 
and  Queen  of  Roses,  both  uncommonly  fine.  These 
made  an  attractive  display,  a  good  sized  basketful 
of  each  sort  being  shown. 

Among  a  group  of  choice  plants  from  Mr.  Ware 
the  most  noteworthy  were  Bessera  elegans,  the 
pretty  Mexican  bulbous  plant  alluded  to  last  week 
in   The  Garden;    Habenaria  ciliaris,  a  yellow 


flowered  terrestrial  Orchid  ;  Primula  obconica,  the 
pretty  mauve-flowered  species  lately  introduced 
from  Japan  ;  the  rare  Lilium  cordifolium,  not  a 
great  beauty,  comparable  only  with  a  poorly  de- 
veloped L.  giganteum  ;  Podophyllum  Emodi,  with 
blight  orange-red  fruits  as  large  as  hen's  eggs ; 
and  Francoa  ramosa,  of  which  there  was  a  fine 
specimen  shown  with  quite  a  sheaf  of  slender 
white  flower-spikes.  Mr.  Noble,  Sunningdale  Nur- 
sery, Bagshot,  showed  blooms  of  his  new  bedding 
Rose  named  Duchess  of  Connaught,  with  large 
finely  formed  blooms  of  a  deep  maroon-crimson. 
The  white  Clematis  Jackmanni  was  again  shown 
by  Jlr.  Noble,  and  was  quite  as  lovely  as  when 
previously  exhibited. 

A  spike,  a  yard  long,  of  the  new  Calanthe  syl- 
vatica  was  shown  by  Sir  Douglas,  Great  Gearies, 
II  ford.  It  is  no  great  beauty,  only  suitable  for 
the  specialist.  A  cultural  commendation  was 
accorded  to  Mr.  Hudson,  Gunnersbury  House  gar- 
dens, Acton,  for  a  plant  of  a  very  fine  new 
Gloxinia  named  Lilacina.  The  flowers  are  erect, 
very  large,  and  of  remarkably  thick  texture.  The 
colour  is  a  bright  purple,  netted,  and  pencilled  in 
the  throat,  with  the  same  colour  on  a  white  ground. 
The  plant,  a  fine  one,  was  in  a  3-inch  pot 
and  bore  six  fully  expanded  flowers.  Some  beauti- 
ful flowering  branches  of  Lapageria  rosea  superba, 
the  finest  variety  of  all,  were  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Humphrey's  gardener  at  Nash  Court,  Faversham. 
Each  of  the  branches  shown  was  profusely  hung 
with  flowers,  some  1  inches  or  5  inches  in  length, 
of  a  rich  coral  red  colour,  mottled  inside  with 
white.  A  cultural  commendation  was  accorded.  A 
new  double  tuberous  Begonia,  named  Gabriel 
Legros,  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Laing,  Stanstead 
Park  Nurseries,  Forest  Hill.  The  flowers  are  very 
double,  of  fair  size,  and  of  a  delicate  sulphur-yel- 
low, profusely  borne  on  bushy  plants. 

Balsams  were  shown  largely  by  Messrs.  F.  Smith 
&  Co.,  West  Dulwich,  whose  strain  has  so  long 
been  considered  perfection.  The  plants  shown 
were  all  sturdy  and  dwarf  in  growth.  The  flowers 
were  large,  perfectly  double,  like  a  Camellia,  and 
extremely  varied  in  colour,  some  being  prettily  va- 
riegated with  white.  Mr.  Todman,  Bushy  Down, 
Tooting,  exhibited  several  seedling  zonal  Pelargo- 
niums, those  named  Miss  B.  Connell,  Mr.  B.  Crook, 
and  Mr.  A.  Heaver  being  the  best.  A  new  double 
Fuchsia  named  Phenomenal  was  shown  b}'  Messrs. 
H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  the  flowers  of  which 
were  very  large,  ha\'ing  scasiet  sepals  and  very 
double  purple  corollas.  It  is  of  good  habit  and 
floriferous. 

Cattleya  Jamesiana  (a  provisional  name  given 
to  a  supposed  new  species)  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
H.  James,  Castle  Nursery,  Lower  Norwood.  It 
may  be  best  described  as  being  of  similar  habit 
and  growth  to  C.  dolosa,  and  with  the  floweis  of 
C.  Eldorado.  The  flower  is  1  inches  or  5  inches 
across,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  pale  mauve. 
The  labellum  measures  about  an  inch  across  the 
mouth.  The  tliroat  is  white  ;  then  there  is  a  large 
blotch  of  orange-yellow,  while  the  lowermost  lobe 
is  broadly  margined  with  mauve  deeper  than  that 
of  the  sepals.  Mr.  James  also  showed  a  spike  of  a 
Saccolabium  in  the  way  of  Blumei,  but  which  no  one 
seemed  to  know.  A  fine  plant  of  the  rare  Oncidium 
lamelligerum,  a  species  of  the  0.  crispum  section, 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  'Vanner,  Camden  Wood 
Chislehurst.  It  is  a  handsome  Orchid  and  valu- 
able as  an  August  flowerer. 

Besides  the  Gladioli,  Messrs.  Kelway  showed  a 
fine  collection  of  double  and  single  Pyrethrums, 
the  latter  being  particularly  noteworthy,  as  they 
contained  some  beautiful  sorts.  Among  the  best 
of  the  singles  we  noted  Scylla,  blush  pink;  Coan- 
thus,  crimson  ;  Bccton,  crimson  ;  Pan,  a  fine  white; 
Abron,  rose ;  Habis,  crimson ;  and  Democratis, 
crimson.  A  selectioH  of  the  doubles  included 
Cleopatra,  Jeannette,  Le  Dante,  Captain  Boyton, 
very  fine ;  Hobart  Pasha,  Mobe,  and  Vance.  This 
collection  clearly  showed  what  beauty  there  is  in 
these  Pyrethrums  alone  for  the  autumn  borders. 

Feuit  and  tegetables. — Seedling  Melons,  as 
usual,  were  shown  by  several,  the  most  remark- 
able being  an  enormous  fruit  from  the  Duke  of 
Fiichmond's  garden  at  Goodwood,  shown  by  Mr. 


Rutland,  who  raised  it  from  seed  brought  from  the 
Cape  by  General  Drury  Lowe.  It  weighed  twenty- 
one  pounds,  and  was  oval  in  shape  and  well  netted . 
The  flesh  was  white,  very  juicy,  and  of  excellent 
flavour.  A  cultural  commendation  was  accorded  to 
Mr.  Rutland.  A  fine  round,  netted,  red-fioshed 
seedling  Melon  was  shown  by  Mr.  Burnett  frcm 
Mrs.  Hope's  garden.  The  Deepdene,  Dorking,  and 
others  came  from  Mr.  Jackson,  Putney  Heath,  and 
Mr.  Taylor,  Apperley  Bridge,  Leeds.  There  were 
several  dishes  of  Apples.  Mr.  Killick,  Langley, 
Maidstone,  showed  good  dishes  of  Golden  Spire, 
Duchess  of  Oldenburgh  (very  fine),  Yorkshire 
Beauty,  Early  Julien,  Echlinville  Seedling,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  White  Transparent,  Emperor  Napo- 
leon, Worcester,  Pearmain,  and  fruits  from  the 
original  tree  of  Weavering  Apple,  grafted  on  the 
Orange  Goif  sixty-three  years  ago  at  Weavering, 
Maidstone.  A  few  dishes  of  Apples  also  came 
from  Messrs.  Lane,  Berkhamstead,  among  which 
were  Red  Juneating,  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh, 
Eve,  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  A  new  seedling  App'e 
named  Early  Lowfield  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
Chf  al,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley.  It  is  in  the 
way  of  Red  Juneating,  and  is  of  excellent  quality. 
The  fruits  shown  were  rather  over-ripe — a  proof 
of  its  earliness.  A  new  Gooseberry  named  Bolton's 
Prolific  was"exhibited  by  the  raiser,  Mr.  Bolton, 
Coombe  Bank,  Sevenoaks.  The  berries  are  yel- 
lowish, oval  in  shape,  of  average  size,  and  of  fair 
quality.  That  it  is  a  most  prolific  sort  was  well 
exemplified  by  the  branches  shown,  which  were 
thickly  hung  with  fruit.  The  committee  desired 
to  see  it  earlier  in  the  season,  as  the  fruits  were 
over-ripe.  IMessrs.  Carter  showed  sampled  of  their 
Long  Standing  Lettuce,  and  Messrs.  Vilmorin, 
Paris,  sent  some  fine  samples  of  White  Globe 
Onion.     First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to 

Apple  W.  E.  Gladstone,  an  early  variety-, 
with  small  conical  fruits,  highly  coloured,  and  cf 
excellent  flavour.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Lane  & 
Sons,  Berkhamstead. 

Raspbekey  Lord  Beacoksfield.— A  new 
sort,  bearing  very  large  red  fruits  of  fine  flavour. 
It  is  a  prolific  bearer,  and  in  every  way  a  first-rale 
sort  and  a  real  acquisition.  Shown  by  Mr.  A. 
Faulkner,  Inkpcn,  Berks. 


PO.ST-CARD  received  from  Derby  without  r.uy  conuiumicc- 
tiou — posted,  doubtless,  by  mistake. 

Mlmulus  cardinalis  (W.McB.)—A  native  ot  t'aii- 
fornia  ;  therefore  not  among  the  hardiest.  It  is  a  perennial 
and  nourishes  best  in  moist  soil. 

Gooseberry  (J.  IF.).— Too  far  gone  to  judge  of  Havour, 
but  promising.  Increase  and  try  it  iis  a  bush  as  well  as 
espalier,  and  test  its  value.  Well  flavoured  Gooseberiics 
we  cannot  liave  too  many  of. 

Sweet  Pea  New  Carmine  —It  appears  that  this 
beautiful  new  Sweet  Pea  was  not  raised  by  Mr.  Laxton.  It 
belongs  to  Messrs.  Hurst,  Houndsditch,  who  will  doubtless 
soon  distribute  it. 

Naming  plants.— lour  plants,  Jruiti^,  orjioivers  onlj 
ca  n  be  named  at  one  time,  and  this  only  when  good  speci- 
mens ere  sent.  Headers  who  desire  our  help  in  naming 
fritit  will  kindly  bear  in  mind  that  several  specimens  in 
different  stages  0^ colour  andsize  of  the  same  land  greatly 
assist  in  its  determination.  Lccal  varieties  should  be 
nameb  by  local  groieers,  and  are  often  cnlji  known  to  them. 
We  can  only  u?idertake  to  name  four  varieties  at  a  time, 
and  these  only  when  the  above  condition  is  observed.  Un- 
paid parcels  not  received. 

>'ame3  of  plants.— JJcader.-l,  Tanacelum  vuIgate  ; 
2,  Liatris  spicata ;  3,    Scabiosa  Columbaria  ;  4,   Centaurea 

nigra. W.  Thansoi  — Elreagnus  argentea. T.  Denny. 

—E[)idendrum  striatum. A.  Elder — 1,  Sedum  Ewersi ; 

2,   Allium  carinatmu  ;    3,  Fyrethrum  roseum    album  ;  4, 

Aster  cordifolius T.    G. — 1,    Spira?a    callosa    alba ;    2, 

Broughtoiiia  sanguinea  ;  3,  species  of  Davallia  ;  4,  Acropera 

Loddigesi. F.  IF.- Sedum  pulchellum  ;  tlie  Pelargonium 

is  probably  a  hybrid  from  P.   quercifolium. W.  ffelscn. 

—  Bocconia    cordata. Anon. — 1,    Danasa    racemosa;    2, 

Lonicera  reticulata  ;  3,  ICerria  japonica  ;  4,  Staphylea  tri. 
foliata. Mrs.  Robinson.— YeHow  Sweet  Sultan,  Cen- 
taurea suaveolens ;  variegated  Jacob's  Ladder,  Polemonium 

cceruleum  vai-iegatum. J.  T.  P.— Kosa  lucida. JE.  Q. 

— Eryngium  alpinum. Anon. — 1,  cannot  name  without 

flowers ;  3,  Phlebodium  aureum ;  4,  Selaglnclla  Wilde 
uowi  ;  6,  Aspidium  FilLxmas  cristatum. 
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'TMs  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather :  but 
Thb  art  itself  la  Natdke."— S/iofespcare. 


CAENATIONS  FEOM  SCAKBOROUGH. 
This  town  is  happy  in  the  possession  o£  many 
Carnations  in  its  gardens,  little  and  big,  and  Mr. 
Woodall  sends  us  a  boxful  of  them  with  the  follow- 
ing notes.  A  lover  and  grower  of  the  plants,  he 
well  estimates  their  value.  "  The  handsome  claret 
and  light  grey  striped  Clove,  sometimes  sporting 
to  a  rich  self  colour,  I  think  very  highly  of,  and 
have  named  it  John  Harrison,  after  its  raiser  at 
Falsgrove.  Nero,  a  handsome  orange  border  Car- 
nation flamed  with  red,  is  also  from  the  same 
raiser,  and  very  robust  and  free.  Gem,  a  very 
cheerful  scarlet  and  white  striped  and  edged  bor- 
der Carnation,  particulaily  free  and  long  flower- 
ing, also  raised  by  Harrison,  is  very  useful. 
Beauty  of  Boston  Spa,  a  clear  rose-coloured  self 
Carnation,  with  smooth  edged  petals  of  Clove-like 
growth  and  foliage,  but  scentless,  is  the  one  you 
admired  so  much  last  year,  and  was  raised  by 
Padman,  of  Boston  Spa.  Its  remarkable  vigour 
at  Scarborough  is  curious ;  indeed,  it  is  hardly  re- 
cognisable, and  it  is  only  after  growing  plants 
from  different  sources  side  by  side  that  I  feel  con- 
vinced they  are  the  same.  Lady  Agnes  is  a  vigorous 
and  useful  border  Carnation,  which  is  well  known 
and  much  grown  in  the  north,  notably  at  Eaby,  where 
Mr.  Westcott  has  had  beds  of  it  for  many  years, 
and  both  there  and  elsewhere,  no  name  was  ever 
given  it,  so  I  gladly  adopt  the  name  Miss  Jekyll 
sent  me  when  I  found  that  she  grew  that  charming 
salmon-pink  variety.  There  were  several  yellow 
and  red  varieties  whose  names  and  origin  I  forget, 
and  so  omit  them.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
layers  of  Carnations  that  were  planted  out  last 
autumn  have  grown  so  much  better  than  those 
planted  in  the  spring,  that  in  any  garden  where, 
as  with  us,  there  is  no  fear  of  stagnant  air  or 
moisture,  it  is  far  better  boldly  to  plant  in  October 
or  early  in  November,  and  put  a  handful  of  sea 
sand  round  the  collar  of  each  plant.  You  would 
see  that  Olearia  Haasti  is  thoroughly  hardy  with 
us,  and  stands  the  most  cutting  sea  wind  better 
even  than  Buonymus  japonious." 


FRUIT  FARMING  IN  GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Not  very  long  ago,  if  one  spoke  of  fruit  farming 
as  a  means  of  profitably  employing  arable  land 
that  was  in  want  of  tenants,  a  storm  of  opposition 
was  at  once  aroused.  Our  wretched  climate  and 
the  frequent  failure  of  fruit  crops,  either  wholly  or 
partially,  were  always  ready  to  be  quoted  in  order 
to  damp  the  ardour  of  anyone  who  thought  of  try- 
ing the  experiment,  but,  in  spite  of  adverse  seasons 
and  other  drawbacks,  few  industries  have  made 
more  satisfactory  progress  than  fruit  farming.  Not 
only  in  Kent,  but  in  other  counties  it  is  rapidly 
extending,  and  land  that  it  was  prophesied  would 
go  out  of  cultivation  has  been  by  this  means  ren- 
dered of  greater  value  than  ever  it  was  before.  In 
this  locality  we  have  hundreds  of  acres  of  well- 
nigh  barren  heath  and  common  lands  broken  up 
and  converted  into  Strawberry  fields  that  yield 
enormous  quantities  of  fruit.  But  it  is  Lord 
Sudeley 's  fruit  farm  at  Toddington,  Gloucestershire, 
to  which  I  now  wish  to  refer.     It  already  occupies 


500  acres,  and  will  probably  be  largely  extended, 
being  as  yet  only  in  its  infancy.  The  work  is 
being  carried  out  on  the  true  Kentish  system  of 
straight  lines,  some  of  which  are  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  in  length,  and  the  trees  are  in  the  most 
flourishing  condition  possible.  They  were  all 
planted  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Bunyard, 
of  Maidstone,  and  the  following  table  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  respective  numbers  of  the  fruits 
selected : — 


Standard  Plums  and  Damsons 

,,       Apples 

,,        Pears 

„        Cherries 
Pyramid       ,, 

,,        Pears  on  Quince  stock 

„       Apples  on  Paradise  do. 
Black  Currants 
Ked 


42,600 

18,000 

300 

432 

100 

612 

1319 

199,000 

10,000 


Gooseberries 160,600 

Cob  Nuts            100 

Horizontal  trained  Pears  on  buildings      . .  110 

Raspberries       70,000 


Total 492,873 

The  standards  stand  16  feet  apart,  with  inter- 
mediate rows  of  bushes,  and  in  addition  to  the 
above,  from  20,000  to  30,000  young  Pershoie 
Plums  are  planted  to  be  ready  for  future  planta- 
tions ;  bush  fruits,  too,  are  being  propagated  from 
the  above  stock  in  enormous  numbers.  The  soil 
is  a  good  substantial  loam,  well  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  trees  and  bushes  young,  healthy, 
vigorous  material  that  will  soon  develop  into  grand 
plantations.  For  sheltering,  some  10,000  Poplars 
were  planted  and  100  Scotch  Firs. 

Of  Steawbeeeies,  some  40  acres  are  now  in 
full  bearing  condition,  the  varieties  being  Stirling 
Castle  Pine  and  the  American  Scarlet,  which  is 
very  similar,  if  not  identical,  with  the  Grove  End, 
the  sort  grown  in  old  times  specially  for  preserving. 
Unlike  the  large  soft  sorts  grown  for  dessert,  and 
which  smash  up  into  a  jelly  when  boiled,  the  fruit  of 
the  Grove  End  remains  whole  and  retains  its  bright 
red  colour,  so  that  preserves  made  of  it  command  a 
ready  sale.  I  may  add  that  a  regular  jam  factory 
ii  already  in  operation  on  the  farm,  aboat  50 
tons  being  made  this  season ;  what  the  amount 
will  be  when  the  whole  of  the  bushes  get  into 
bearing  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture.  Mr.  Beach,  of 
Old  Brentford,  has  entered  into  an  agreement  to 
take  the  produce  of  this  plantation  for  several 
years,  a  fact  that  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that 
he  has  confidence  that  our  home-made  jams  will 
be  able  to  hold  their  own  against  foreign  competi- 
tion. 

Does  it  pat  ?  That  is  the  question.  Well,  my 
own  experience  justifies  me  in  saying  that  land- 
lords could  not  invest  in  a  safer  undertaking,  or 
tenants  either,  if  security  of  tenure  be  guaranteed 
and  compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements 
allowed  at  the  end  of  the  tenancy.  Where  the 
mixed  system  of  planting  is  adopted,  as  here,  if 
one  crop  fails  another  is  almost  sure  to  be  good. 
The  system  of  selling  the  crop  by  auction,  largely 
adopted  in  Kent,  is  pretty  good  proof  that  fruit 
farming  pays  if  rightly  carried  out.  But  to 
do  this  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  locality, 
soil,  and  situation  is  absolutely  necessary  be- 
fore even  a  practical  fruit  grower  can  select  the 
suitable  sorts  to  plant.  It  would  be  only  inviting 
failure  to  plant  Cherry  orchards  where  Apples  and 
Plums  thrive  best,  and  rice  versa.  Taking  even  the 
Apple ;  while  nearly  all  kinds  may  be  grown  in 
some  specially  favoured  districts,  in  others  only 
certain  sorts  will  succeed.  In  Lord  Sudeley's  case 
he  availed  himself  of  Mr.  Bunyard's  experience  to 


select  and  supply  varieties  suitable  for  market 
fruit  farming,  and  anyone  who  has  read  Mr. 
Bunyard's  book  on  "  Fruit  Growing  for  Profit "  will 
be  able  to  form  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the  sorts 
that  are  planted  at  Toddington  ;  for,  although 
Messrs.  Bunyard  grow  every  sort  of  fruit  that  is 
worthy  of  culture,  it  is  only  a  few  that  are  con- 
sidered to  be  adapted  for  planting  on  a  large  scale. 
In  no  branch  of  hardy  fruit  culture  have  we  made 
so  much  advance  as  in  that  of  selection.  As  Kes- 
wick Codlin  heads  the  list  of  Apples  every  year  as 
a  safe  cropper,  and  the  Victoria  that  of  Plums 
even  in  the  very  worst  of  years,  it  follows  that 
they  are  the  sorts  to  plant  for  people  who  want 
fruit  in  quantity.  It  is  useless  looking  for  all 
good  qualities  in  one  sort,  but  a  careful  study  of 
the  fruit  reports  published  in  The  Garden  an- 
nually, or  a  visit  to  some  of  the  great  fruit-grow- 
ing districts,  will  help  one  to  make  a  pretty  cor- 
rect selection. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  many  will  emulate 
Lord  Sudeley's  example  on  so  extensive  a  scale, 
at  least  for  some  time  ;  but  the  tendency  of  the 
day  is  towards  gigantic  affairs ;  what  indivi- 
duals cannot  accomplish  co-operation  can,  and 
that  fruit  farming  will  be  one  of  the  things 
likely  to  be  largely  taken  up  in  that  way  I 
feel  confident.  The  demand  for  fruit,  both  fresh 
and  preserved,  is  not  only  insatiable,  but  one 
likely  to  increase  beyond  any  means  of  supplying 
it,  provided  it  can  be  done  at  a  reasonable  price. 
It  is  useless  quarrelling  with  foreign  competition  ; 
we  must  supply  the  article  wanted  at  a  lower  price 
than  foreigners  can  do,  and  I  feel  sure  that  we  will 
be  able  to  hold  our  ground  in  this  matter  against 
all  comers.  Jambs  Geoom. 

6fosj)ort. 

IMPORTED  AZALEAS. 
DuEXNG  the  autumn  months  great  quantities  of 
Azaleas  are  imported  into  this  country  from  Bel- 
gium in  the  shape  of  small  plants  for  Cowering  in 
the  ensuing  spring,  or,  in  the  case  of  some  of  the 
early  kinds,  for  forcing  into  flower  about  Christmas. 
Long  before  flowering,  however,  many  of  these 
lose  their  leaves  to  such  an  extent  as  to  greatly 
impair  their  appearance,  though  when  first  im- 
ported their  foliage  was  ample.  Shifting  about 
would  account  for  the  loss  of  some  leaves ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  with  a  little  extra  care  and  atten- 
tion, many  might  be  prevented  from  dropping.  As 
these  Azaleas  are  planted  out  in  a  light  vegetable 
soil,  they  are  lifted  in  most  cases  with  larger  balls 
than  can  be  got  into  a  pot  of  about  sufficient  size 
to  balance  the  head  of  the  plant.  In  this  case  the 
size  of  the  ball  may  be  reduced  without  injury, 
that  is,  if  the  reduction  be  not  too  severe.  In  my 
own  case  our  plants  are  received  about  the  middle 
of  September,  frequently  just  before  that  time; 
all  are  unpacked  and  laid  on  the  damp  floor  of  a 
potting  shed.  When  unpacking,  all  those  whose 
roots  are  at  all  dry  are  placed  in  a  tub  of  water 
just  sufficient  in  depth  to  cover  the  balls,  and  there 
they  are  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time  to  soak, 
otherwise  if  potted  in  a  dry  condition  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  thoroughly  wet  the  ball,  and 
ill-health  would  be  the  result.  After  all  are  un- 
packed, 

Potting  is  commenced,  choosing  those  first 
that  have  not  been  soaked,  as  these  latter  will  be 
benefited  by  being  left  to  drain  for  a  time. 
The  soil  which  I  use  is  peat  and  leaf-mould 
in  equal  proportions,  with  a  fair  admixture 
of  sand.  In  potting,  a  good  deal  can  be  sometimes 
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done  towards  getting  the  plants  in  reasonable 
sized  pots  by  pressing  down  with  the  hand  any 
prominent  parts  of  the  ball,  but  where  that  does 
not  suffice  the  ball  then  must  be  reduced.  The 
soil  must  be  pressed  down  firmly,  using  where  re- 
quired a  thin  piece  of  wood  to  work  it  down  into 
its  place.  After  potting,  give  a  good  watering 
through  a  rosed  pot  to  thoroughly  settle  the  soil, 
and  if  the  foliage  is  wetted  at  the  same  time,  dust 
and  other  impurities  adhering  thereto  will  be  re- 
moved. When  this  is  done  and  the  superfluous 
water  has  drained  oil,  they  are  set  in  a  cold  frame 
as  thickly  as  possible  without  undue  crowding 
that  is  so  that  the  tips  of  the  branches  just  touch 
each  other.  So  placed,  glimpses  of  the  pots  can 
be  caught  and  their  state  of  moisture  ascertained. 
The  frame  is  kept  nearly  closed  and  shaded  from 
bright  sunshine  for  about  a  week,  in  order  to 
cause  the  roots  to  start,  when  more  air  is  given  by 
degrees  and  the  shading  dispensed  with.  During 
bright  days  the  plants  are  syringed  both  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon,  but  in  dull  weather  that 
is  unnecessary.  In  a  week  or  ten  days  they  will 
have  recovered  from  their  check,  when  full  expo- 
sure to  air  and  sunshine  will  help  the  ripening  of 
the  wood  and  cause  the  plants  to  flower  better 
than  if  they  were  unduly  excited  at  that  time, 
The  lights  are  put  on  during  the  night,  and  when 
requisile  protected  from  frost.  Treated  in  this 
way,  the  plants  become  well  furnished  with  good, 
healthy  foliage,  and  the  buds  acquire  that  plump 
firmness  which  betokens  a  good  display  of  flower. 
The  earliee  kinds  are  speedily  shifted  into 
the  greenhouse,  and  as  soon  as  there  is  any  danger 
to  be  apprehended  from  severe  frosts  the  whole 
are  removed  thereto,  whence  those  required  early 
are  soon  moved  into  warmer  quarters.  When  in 
the  increased  temperature  of  the  forcing  house 
they  will  need  frequent  syringing,  otherwise  they 
will  become  a  prey  to  thrips,  which  greatly  dis- 
figure the  foliage.  In  the  case  of  old  plants,  if 
forced  every  season,  they  may  be  had  in  bloom  by 
the  beginning  of  December,  the  old  white  kind 
being  one  of  the  best  for  the  purpose.  To  fit  them 
for  this,  force  them  into  bloom  as  early  as  possible 
the  first  year;  then  after  flowering  encourage  them 
to  make  a  good  growth  in  the  same  temperature, 
and  in  spring  harden  them  off  by  degrees,  so  that 
by  midsummer  the  firm,  healthy  wood  may  pro- 
mise well  for  bloom.  If  no  forcing  is  required, 
all  that  is  needed  is  to  keep  them  in  the  green- 
house and  water  them  properly  till  flowering  time. 
Azalea  mollis,  such  a  grand  object  in  early  spring 
for  conservatory  decoration,  flowers  just  as  well 
if  potted  when  taken  indoors  as  it  does  if  done 
some  time  before  that ;  indeed,  from  its  masses  of 
roots  it  is  in  no  ways  distressed  if  simply  placed 
on  the  floor  of  the  house,  and  a  little  soil  is  scat- 
tered over  the  roots  and  kept  moist.  There  is  now 
a  much  wider  range  of  colour  among  the  flowers 
of  this  last  named  section  than  formerly,  there 
being  now  yellow,  both  of  a  deep  golden  and  of  a 
pale  sulphur  tint,  and  also  rose,  salmon,  and  all 
intermediate  shades.  H.  P. 


Double  NarciBSua  poeticus.  —  If   Mr. 

WoUey  Dod  is  right  in  his  surmise  about  the  non- 
blooming  of  this  Narcissus  (p.  Ii5),  and  which  I 
attribute  to  the  effect  of  late  spring  frosts,  how 
does  he  account  for  the  fact  that  in  some  seasons 
the  clumps  will  bloom  without  a  failure,  while  in 
other  seasons  the  same  clumps  will  not  have  a 
perfect  bloom  on  the  whole  of  them,  the  bul:is 
having  been  untouched  for  years  ?  This  was  tl;e 
case  in  my  garden  in  Kent.— A.  Eawson,  Win- 
dermere. 


THE  PHYLLOXERA  IN  ENGLISH  VINERIES. 
I  THINK  it  would  be  greatly  advantageous  to  the 
gardening  community  if  more  appeared  in  The 
Gaeden  about  this  Vine  pest,  because  I  believe 
that  not  only  is  it  spreading  in  this  country,  but 
that  it  is  much  more  prevalent  than  most  of  your 
readers  are  aware  of.  I  had  it  in  two  of  my 
vineries  some  three  years  ago,  and  I  then  adopted 
the  complete  plan  of  burning.  That  was  recom- 
mended to  me  by  competent  persons,  but  since 
then  I  have  been  reading  some  French  works, 
notably  one  by  Mons.  Barrel  '(Bibliothi'qae 
Physiologique,  Paris)  on  the  "  Disease  and  its 
Remedies,"  and  I  do  not  feel  at  all  certain  that 
other  remedies  not  so  vigorous  or  so  expensive 
would  not  answer.  At  Ashton  Court  near  here  the 
disease  has  got  flrm  hold  ;  one  vinery  has  been 
destroyed  and  I  expect  others  will  follow.  I  hear 
reports  of  another  large  garden  being  attacked,  and 
it  may  surprise  you  when  I  say  that  I  am  fully 
convinced  that  not  half  our  gardeners  know  any- 
thing about  it,  either  as  to  its  first  appearance  or 
as  to  its  treatment.  I  know  of  no  work  in 
English  that  will  help  them,  and  I  think  you  will 
be  doing  good  if,  through  your  columns,  you  will 
allow  your  correspondents  to  give  in  as  condensed 
form  as  they  can  all  possible  information  as  to  its 
early  appearance  and  the  different  modes  of 
treatment  that  are  now  used. 

Criitre  Hall,  Bath.  H.  W.  Tugwell. 

*,*  Any  information  that  reaches  us  on  the 
subject  we  shall  gladly  publish. — Ed. 


NOTES  AND  EEADINGS. 


Gaedeneks'  Benevolent  Institution.— The 
indefatigable  secretary,  at  l-t,  Tavistock  Row, 
Covent  Garden,  laments  in  the  Chronicle  the  re- 
turn of  the  all  but  empty  "hat "  sent  round  to  the 
11,000  odd  gardeners  and  horticulturists,  and  fears 
"  it  will  be  a  very  long  time  before  the  pensions 
can  be  increased  "  if  no  better  support  is  received. 
This,  or  something  like  it,  has  been  the  plaint  of 
the  Institution  ever  since  I  remember  it.  Any 
other  society  representing  a  body  of  craftsmen  of 
the  intelligence  and  position  of  gardeners  would 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  by  this  time  that  it 
was  needful  to  try  some  other  plan,  but  the  •'  Gar- 
deners' Royal "  persists  in  simply  begging  more 
importunately  than  ever.  It  is  only  institutions 
that  appeal  to  the  universal  simpathy  and  benevo- 
lence of  the  public  that  manage  to  exist  on  volun- 
tary contributions,  and  the  institution  in  question 
is  not  one  of  these.  It  is  only  the  few  and  better 
known  cases  of  need  among  gardeners  and  their 
families  thatgardeners  hear  of  by  means  of  circulars 
and  advertisements  in  the  gardening  papers,  from 
which  such  appeals  are  now  hardly  ever  absent, 
but  these  are  sufficient  to  show  the  need  of  some 
kind  of  provident  institution  for  gardeners  where 
they  could  invest  their  subscriptions  to  some  tan- 
gible purpose  instead  of  "  casting  their  bread  upon 
the  waters  "  in  the  way  they  are  invited  to  do.  If 
the  sole  and  only  object  of  the  Gardeners'  Benevo- 
lent Institution  is  to  help  gardeners,  let  it  set  up 
on  modern  and  better  principles,  by  inviting  them 
to  help  themselves  and  it  will  be  seen  they  will  do 
it.  Let  it  sink  its  charity  dinners  and  its  parade 
of  stewards  and  all  the  paraphernalia  connected 
with  it,  and  use  its  name  and  organisation  in  the 
creation  of  a  society  to  which  all  can  contribute 
and  from  which  all  will  receive  help  when  they 
need  it. 

* 

OvEE-rBAiSED  OechiI/S. — A  good  many  gar- 
deners, and  lovers  of  flowers  generally,  wonder 
what  there  is  about  a  Vanda  tricolor,  for  example, 
to  render  it  so  precious  in  some  men's  eyes.  We  find 
it  quite  impossible  to  get  up  much  enthusiasm  for 
a  plant  that  is  rather  difficult  in  ordinary  culture 
to  prevent  becoming  a  scarecrow  in  appearance, 


culminating  at  intervals  in  the  production  of 
flowers  by  no  means  particularly  noticeable. 
Vandas  are  not  very  interesting  or  very  beautiful, 
and,  except  to  buy  and  sell  like  shares  in  Tulips  that 
had  no  existence  in  times  gone  by,  they  are  not 
really  of  inuch  account,  and  would  be  amongst 
the  last  thing  which  many  people  would  buy  who 
were  not  influenced  by  fictitious  considerations. 
We  need  to  be  awfully  discriminating  in  these 
days  about  Orchids. 

Showing  hakdy  plants  and  annuals. — We 
trust  the  exhibitions  of  these  will  continue.  It 
does  not  matter  in  the  least  whether  they  are 
forced  or  not  so  long  as  they  are  not  over-forced, 
and  it  pays  no  one  to  do  that  with  any  plant. 
Plants  in  flower,  and  not  stiffly  trained,  show 
better  than  can  be  done  in  any  other  way  all 
those  points  which  people  want  to  know  about, 
and  at  shows  people  see  the  plants  and  judge  for 
themselves.  Out  flowers  are  very  well  and  useful, 
too,  but  plants  are  much  better.  If  cut  specimens 
were  always  large  enough  to  show  habit  and 
branch,  they  would,  however,  go  far  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  plants,  and  some  exhibits  of  hardy  cut 
flowers  we  have  seen  have  been  very  good. 
Florists'  flowers,  like  Carnations  or  Pansies,  put 
up  on  cards  convey  hardly  more  idea  of  the  value 
of  the  variety  from  which  they  were  cut  than  a 
single  brick  would  do  of  a  mansion. 
* 

A  eemaekable  gaeden.— That  Lancashire 
garden  in  a  contemporary  a  while  ago  was  read- 
able, but  the  Buckinghamshire  garden  is  trying  to 
those  who  attempt  to  get  through  it,  only  pro- 
videntially they  are  few.  Many  have  wondered 
for  whom  and  for  what  purpose  it  is  penned,  but 
that  is  as  great  a  mystery  to  the  general  reader  as 
Mr.  Shapiras'  Moabite  manuscripts  are  at  present. 
Our  Buckinghamshire  chronicler  is  nothing  if  not 
poetical  and  kaleidoscopic,  and  the  charming  man- 
ner he  or  she  weaves  Beetroot,  Cabbages,  Carna- 
tions, Fennel,  Pinks,  Lettuces,  Irises  and  the  like 
all  into  the  same  web,  just  as  the  crops  appear  to 
be  arranged  in  Buckinghamshire,  cannot  fail  to 
arouse  the  envy  of  the  "  fine  writer."  We  never 
quite  credited  the  tale  of  Walter  Scott's  wife,  of 
whom  it  is  related  that  she  said  she  "  liked  lambs 
best  with  Mint  sauce  "  when  her  more  imaginative 
husband  dwelt  on  the  sportive  gambols  of  these 
animals  in  the  meadow ;  but  when  one  finds  our 
Buckinghamsliire  friend  staying  in  the  midst  of 
his  musings  and  soliloquy  to  debate  with  himself 
whether  he  "  likes  these  beautiful  Green  Peas 
growing  in  their  tall  ranks  "  as  much  "  as  when 
served  up  in  a  dish  for  dinner,"  they  may  reason- 
ably conclude  the  great  wizard's  wife  was  not 
slandered  after  all ;  and  when  they  read  also 
of  Carnations  planted  in  conjunction  with  Cab- 
bages and  Beetroot,  Japanese  Iris  among  Sage 
and  Fennel,  and  of  the  "  powerful  "  odour  of  "  ripe 
Strawberries  "  drowning  the  fragrance  of  the  best 
patch  of  Pinks,  &c.,  they  will  understand  the 
a3sthetical  arrangements  of  a  Buckinghamshire 
garden  much  better. 

* 

AccuEATB  KNOWLEDGE. — We  wish  gardeners 
were  as  accurately  informed  on  matters  connected 
with  their  business  as  doctors  and  other  profes- 
sional men.  We  fear  the  gardener  is  not  always 
guided,  like  the  true  physician,  by  "  a  fair  view  of 
facts  investigated  on  the  principles  of  positive 
science,"  but  just  as  often  by  "  rule  of  thumb,"  and 
that  is  the  reason  probably  why  the  gardener  has 
so  few  generally  reliable  specifics  to  offer  for  the 
wants  and  ailments  of  the  subjects  under  his  care. 
He  is  not  to  blame  so  much  for  this,  for  his  only 
school  is  the  garden  and  his  own  experience. 
Gardeners  have  no  qualified  professors  of  the  art 
to  teach  them.  I  here  refer  principally  to  cul- 
tural matters.  Take  the  subject  of  manures,  for 
example,  of  which  it  seems  we  have  yet  hardly 
reached  the  threshold.  The  application  of  manures 
is  quite  a  random  matter  with  cultivators.  The 
wants  of  mostly  all  subjects  are  different  in  that 
respect.  What  we  want  are  plant  stimulants  or 
tonics  compounded  on  the  principles  of  "  Parrish's 
Chemical  Food  "  for  example,  or  the  syrups  of 
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citrate,  iron,  and  quinine,  and  the  like,  in  whicli 
all  the  elements  are  nicely  adjusted  to  suit  the 
subjects  for  which  they  are  intended. 
* 
Books  might  help  the  gardener,  and  he  has 
plenty,  but  they  are  pervaded  by  the  same  em- 
piricism as  his  practice.  A  Eoyal  ■  Horticultural 
Society,  aided  by  a  committee  of  scientific  experts, 
might  do  much  to  solve  many  gardening  problems, 
but  these  bodies  are  lost  for  want  of  an  aim  and  a 
purpose.  What  a  lot  of  plain  needful  work  lies 
ready  for  them  if  they  would  only  do  it  Take  the 
shanking  of  Grapes,  for  example,  that  bugbear  of 
the  Vine  grower.  It  is  a  palpable  enough  dis- 
ease, for  which  no  one  has  assigned  any  definite 
cause  as  yet.  The  Chronicle  only  this  week,  in 
one  of  those  delightfully  scientific  replies  to  a 
.  correspondent,  says  that  shanking  is  due  to  "  any- 
thing that  causes  a  weakness  of  important  parts," 
which  is  no  doubt  true,  but  what  are  these  weak- 
nesses 1  It  is  out  of  the  power  of  gardeners  to 
prosecute  investigations  on  such  subjects,  but  it  is 
safe  to  predict  that  if  the  scientific  committee 
were  to  analyse  samples  of  good  Black  Hamburghs 
and  samples  of  shanked  Grapes  of  the  same  kind, 
they  would  find  that  they  differed  in  substance, 
and  it  might  lead  to  some  certain  means  of  pre- 
vention. It  might  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  in- 
vestigation more  than  once,  but  it  would  be  a 
more  likely  plan  than  guessing  at  the  cause  of  the 
disease.  It  might  even  be  advisable  to  analyse  the 
ash  of  the  wood  of  the  Vines  in  both  cases  to  see 
if  any  difference  existed  there.  In  all  matters  of 
this  kind  we  want  accurate  knowledge,  so  far  as 
it  can  be  gained. 

The  EothAMSTBAD  espbriments. — Accord- 
ing to  the  MarTi  Lane  Empress,  these  are  of  a  na- 
ture to  startle  gardeners,  as  well  as  farmers,  out 
of  preconceived  opinions.  We  have  lately  been 
reading  some  articles,  based  on  the  "  rule  of 
thumb  "  sort  of  practice,  in  which  too  much  nitro- 
gen is  described  as  the  main  fault  of  some  soils, 
but  the  accurate  experiments  of  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes 
tend  in  the  other  direction.  The  first  lesson 
taught  by  the  Eothamstead  trials  "  is  the  in- 
exhaustible fertility  of  good  land,  the  second 
is  the  great  durability  of  added  fertility,  and 
the  third  is  the  comparative  uselessness  of 
mineral  manures  without  nitrogen  in  addition  to 
force  the  growth  of  corn.  It  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able, and  well  worth  remembrance,  that  two  plots 
of  land  not  manured  for  thirty-nine  years  up  to  and 
including  last  year,  and  cropped  with  wheat  for 
the  whole  period,  year  after  year,  should  have 
averaged  in  produce  13|-  and  m  bushels  per 
acre  respectively  during  the  last  thirty  years,  or 
more  than  the  average  per  acre  of  the  United 
States.  We  need  not  say  that  the  land  has  had  to 
be  kept  scrupulously  clean  in  order  to  secure  such 

a  result "     "  On  plot  6,  manured  for  thirty 

years  up  to  and  including  1881  with  200  lbs.  sul- 
phate of  potash,  100  lbs.  sulphate  of  soda,  100  lbs. 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  ,3|  cwt.  superphosphate 
of  lime,  the  average  yearly  produce  of  wheat  per 
acre  over  the  whole  period  has  been  only  15f  bushels 
against  13  J  bushels  on  the  continuously  unmanured 
plot  close  to  it.  This  shows  the  small  value  of 
minerals  alone  and  the  need  of  nitrogen."  We 
know  of  no  examples  in  gardening  except  borders 
of  hardy  plants,  corresponding  to  this,  but  some 
of  these  we  do  know  that  have  thriven  with  un- 
impaired vigour  without  manure  for  many  years 
after  being  well  planted  at  the  beginning. 

Peregbine. 


PLANTS  IN  FLOWER 


The  ■wooden  pavement,  says  an  American 
paper,  is  to  be  given  up  in  London.  It  has  not 
only  failed  to  realise  the  premised  advantages, 
but  has  led,  according  to  Professor  Tyndall's 
report,  to  serious  affections  of  the  eyes  and  lungs. 
By  continual  watering,  the  wood  became  saturated 
with  the  nastitess  of  the  Lonaon  streets,  and  then, 
under  the  influence  of  the  hot  sun,  gave  forth  a 
species  of  dust  which  was  pernicious  The  old 
Macadam  system  is  to  be  restored. 

*^*  We  wish  it  were  ;  but  unfortunately  wooden 
pa-^sment  still  exists  in  London  streets. — Ed. 


LiLlUM  Kr.iitzeri. — This  fine  white  Japan 
Lily,  with  a  good  and  not  too  rich  an  odour,  comes 
to  us  from  Captain  Fatten,  who  has  many  of  it. 
We  hope  to  illustrate  it  soon. 

Lilies  at  Chelsea.— In  Mr.  Bull's  establish- 
ment in  the  King's  Eoad  there  are  now  in  bloom 
the  rare  and  beautiful  Lilium  philippinense,  also 
the  new  Lilium  speciosum  carminatum  and  tlie 
white  Easter  Lily  of  Bermuda. 

DiANTHUS  SUPBRBUS. — An  old  and  now  some- 
what neglected  plant.  It  is  good  in  large  bunches 
for  the  house,  and  has  a  delicate  and  welcome 
odour.  Well  worth  growing  in  some  quantity, 
and  very  free  on  many  soils.  From  Mr.  Scrase- 
Dickins  at  Coolhurst. 

Chrysanthemum  tricolor. — Mr.  J.  Caudwell, 
of  Wantage,  sends  us  some  large  blooms  of  this 
fine  annual  Daisy,  as  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  such 
flowers  now-a-days.  We  are  pleased  to  add  that 
he  has  not  attempted  to  make  them  double  or  dis- 
tort them  in  any  other  way. 

ST0ARTIA  PENTAGTNA. — A  flowering  shrub  be- 
yond praise,  and  quite  beyond  the  usual  young- 
lady-power  of  drawing.  White  cups  deeply 
fringed  and  round  bold  handsome  buds  in  all 
stages.  Perfectly  hardy,  and  blooming  abundantly 
at  Coolhurst  (Mr.  Scrase-Dickins),  near  Horsham. 

EOBINIA  HISPID  A. — In  Several  places  this  shrub, 
or  rather  small  tree,  is  flowering  profusely  a  second 
time,  and  though  the  blossoms  are  not  so  bright 
in  colour  as  they  were  earlier  in  the  season,  they 
still  add  greatly  to  the  ornamental  appearance  of 
the  plant,  and  are  just  now  doubly  welcome. 

St.  Dabeoc's  Heath  (Dabcecia  polifolia). — 
This  has  been  finely  in  flower  for  some  time.  We 
have  the  ordinary  purple-flowered  kind  intermixed 
with  the  white  one,  and  there  are  also  a  few 
plants  of  the  parti-coloured  variety.  The  great 
recommendation  of  a  flower  bed  filled  with  these 
plants  is  that  all  its  occupants  are  perfectly 
hardy. 

BOUGAINVILLEA  GLABRA. — This  as  generally 
seen,  viz.,  trained  more  or  less  severely  into  a 
globular  shape,  is  not  nearly  so  beautiful  as  when 
allowed  to  ramble  over  the  end  of  a  house  at  will, 
as  at  Kew,  where  in  No.  i  greenhouse  there  is  a 
large  plant  of  it  so  treated  that  every  year  be- 
comes quite  a  mass  of  purple  bracts.  It  succeeds 
so  well  there,  that  it  is  evident  stove  treatment  so 
frequently  accorded  it  is  unnecessary. 

MiMULUS  MOSCHATUS  RUBER.  —  This  is  a 
pretty  robust  growing,  yet  dwarf,  variety  of  the 
common  Musk,  highly  fragrant  and  bearing  large 
flowers  of  a  pleasing  shade  of  reddish  buff  with,  in 
most  specimens,  deep  orange  margins'to  the  petals. 
Its  dwarf,  free  flowering  habit  renders  it  useful 
for  conservatory  decoration,  as  it  furnishes  a 
colour  almost  wanting  therein,  besides  which  it  is 
highly  prized  for  its  scent. 

Single  Dahlias. — We  have  received  from  Mr. 
Fish  a  charming  single  Dahlia  (a  seedling),  which 
he  proposes  to  name  Lucie  Goldworth  Fish.  Its 
petals,  which  are  of  good  form  and  substance,  are 
white  as  snow,  broadly  edged  with  the  brightest 
scarlet — colours  which,  combined  with  the  yellow 
centre,  give  to  the  flowers  an  appearance  at  once 
striking  and  novel.  Mr.  Fish  adds  that  the  habit 
of  the  plant  is  excellent,  and,  that  being  so,  this 
new  variety  cannot  fail  to  become  a  favourite. 

Greenhouse  climbers.— In  the  conservatory 
at  Kew  a  most  charming  effect  is  produied  by 
three  climbers  growing  in  close  proximity  to  each 
other  and  bearing  a  thick  profusion  of  bloom. 
Two  of  them,  viz.,  Ehodochiton  volubile  and  Tao- 
sonia  exoniensis,  are  trained  along  rafters,  and 
the  third  is  Bougainvillea  glabra,  an  unusually 
good  variety,  trained  against  the  end  of  one  of  the 
divisions.  The  Ehodochiton  hangs  from  the 
rafters  in  the  shape  of  a  long  curtain  of  green 
foliage  and  purple  and  red  flowers,  and  a  little 
beyond  it  is  seen  long  shoots  of  the  Tacsonia  with 
bright  green  foliage  and  rosy  red  flowers  well 
shown  off  against  the  blaze  of  Bougainvillea 
blooms  in  the  background.    The  beauty  of  many 


climbers  is  never  displayed  to  the  full  when 
trained  up  stiffly  and  trimmed  in  closely.  It  is 
only  when  the  shoots  are  allowed  to  wander  a 
little  at  will  and  hang  down  as  long  as  the}'  like 
to  do  that  the  beauty  of  such  plants  reveals  itself. 
There  is  too  much  stiif  training  and  tying  and 
staking  and  pruning  among  many  of  the  plants 
m  our  indoor  gardens  and  not  enough  of  their 
natural  grace  and  beauty  to  make  our  plant  houses 
what  they  should  really  look,  viz.,  gardens  under 
glass. 

Ehus  GLABRA. — The  flowers  of  this  Ehus  are 
not  so  showy  as  those  of  some  of  the  others,  but 
the  foliage  is  just  now  so  handsome  as  to  make 
the  plant  very  ornamental.  The  leaves  are  long 
and  pinnate,  of  a  deep  shining  green,  and,  as  they 
appear  to  be  proof  against  the  attacks  of  insects, 
they  are  as  perfect  as  at  first,  unless  planted  in  too 
dry  a  situation.  The  cut-leaved  variety  (laoiniata) 
is  also  very  distinct,  but  the  most  beautiful  as 
regards  inflorescence  are  E.  typhina  and  Cotinus. 

MONTBBETIA  PoTTSl. — We  have  received  from 
the  New  Plant  and  Bulb  Company,  Colchester, 
sprays  of  this  Montbretia ;  also  of  Crocosmia  aurea, 
and  of  the  beautiful  hybrid  between  these,  viz., 
Montbretia  crocosmia^flora.  All  these  are  bright 
orange-crimson  flowered  plants,  found  to  be  hardy 
or  nearly  so  at  Colchester.  Dr.  Wallace  also  sends 
a  few  flowers  of  Freesia  refracta  alba  (odorata)  to 
show  how  well  this  lovely  white-flowered  fragrant 
plant  is  flowering  this  year  out  of  doors. 

Hibiscus  syriacus. — This,  the  Althrea  frutex 
of  old  writers,  is  now  beginning  to  unfold  its 
large  round  purplish  blossoms.  It  still  maintains  its 
place  as  one  of  the  most  ornamental  of  autumn 
flowering  shrubs.  A  moderately  moist  soil,  but 
not  wet,  suits  its  requirements  best,  as  when  dry 
the  leaves  turn  yellow  and  the  flowers  do  not 
open  properly.  The  variety  in  colour  is  great, 
ranging  from  purple  to  white,  and  both  single 
and  double  flowers  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
Where  favourably  situated,  blossoms  will  continue 
to  expand  till  frost  sets  in. 

Pelargonium  Princess  Stephanie  is  one  of 
the  varieties  of  a  new  race  recently  introduced 
from  the  Continent.  It  is  an  admirable  plant, 
remarkable  for  its  dwarf  sturdy  habit  and  free 
flowering  tendency  even  in  small  plants.  The 
flowers  are  double,  of  a  deep  rose-pink,  and  pro- 
duced in  dense  trusses  on  stout  short  stalks.  It 
makes  an  excellent  decorative  plant,  and  for  this 
purpose  is  highly  esteemed,  and  will  doubtless  be 
largely  grown  for  market  purposes.  At  Messrs. 
Cripps'  nursery,  Tunbridge  Wells,  'it  is  grown  in 
place  of  older  varieties  which  it  will  in  time  sup- 
plant. 

Campanula  pyramidalis. — This  was  at  one 
time  common  in  every  garden,  but  now  some- 
what neglected,  though  useful  in  the  greenhouse 
at  this  season.  In  company  with  its  white  variety 
it  is  employed  with  advantage  in  the  decoration  of 
No.  4  greenhouse  at  Kew.  Another  Campanula 
(C.  Vidali)  has  been  very  beautiful  there  for  some 
time,  and  well  deserves  more  extended  cultivation 
than  it  receives.  It  forms  a  stout  stem  about  a 
foot  high,  from  the  upper  portion  of  which  the 
long  flower-shoots  are  produced.  The  flowers  are 
pure  white,  bell-shaped,  drooping,  and  borne  in 
great  numbers  throughout  the  summer. 

HiEMANTHUS  NATALENSis.— In  the  Cape  house 
in  Kew  Gardens  several  plants  of  the  "  Blood 
Flower,"  as  this  plant  is  sometimes  called,  are 
bearing  good  heads  of  flower,  which,  for  brilliance 
of  colour,  are  unsurpassed  by  those  of  any  other 
species  of  the  genus.  We  have  on  several  occa- 
sions directed  attention  to  the  remarkable  beauty 
of  these  plants,  especially  to  H.  cocoineus,  of  which 
there  are  also  two  large  pans  of  bulbs  about  to 
push  up  flower-spikes.  There  is  much  to  be  said 
in  favour  of  the  Blood  Flowers  as  useful  gar- 
den plants,  and  we  feel  sure  that  if  they  were  once 
taken  well  in  hand  they  would  prove  as  valuable 
for  autumn  decoration  as  Hyacinths  are  for 
spring.  H.  natalensis  is  a  common  South  African 
plant.  It  imports  well,  and,  if  gathered  at  the 
right  time,  blooms  soon  after  arriving  in  this 
country.  We  learn  that  the  plants  now  in  flower 
at  Kew  arrived  from  Natal  but  a  short  time  ago, 
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and  that  the  flower-heads  had  half  developed  in 
the  bos  in  which  they  were  packed.  The  bulbs  are 
as  large  as  Apricots,  thickly  spotted  with  red  on  a 
green  ground.  The  flower-head,  which  is  as  large 
as  one's  fist,  is  borne  before  the  leaves  appear,  and 
is  composed  of  a  large  number  of  bright  orange- 
red  flowers  packed  thickly  together  and  sur- 
rounded by  pale  green  bracts.  H.  albiflorus,  a 
white-flowered  species,  is  also  represented  in  the 
above  house  by  some  well-flowered  specimens. 

EuBUS  ODORATUS. — The  large  showy  blossoms 
of  this  Bramble  are  especially  valuable  now  when 
but  few  others  are  in  flower.  It  forms  a  stout 
growing  upright  shrub,  clothed  with  large  five- 
lobed  leaves  as  much  as  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  its 
clusters  of  open  flowers  measure  2  inches  across. 
When  flrst  expanded  they  are  purplish  crimson,  but 
afterwards  become  paler.  Though,  according  to 
Loudon,  this  plant  was  introduced  early  in  the 
last  century,  it  is  seldom  planted,  notwithstanding 
its  handsome  appearance.  A  large  plant  of  it  has 
been  for  some  time  very  ornamental  on  a  raised 
bank  in  the  herbaceous  ground  at  Ivew.  There  is 
also  a  white-flowered  variety,  but  it  is  rarely  met 
with  in  gardens. 

Amorpha  canescens. — This  is  an  erect  grow- 
ing shrub  reaching  a  height  of  3  feet  or  i  feet, 
and  later  in  flowering  than  its  ally,  the  Bastard 
Indigo  (Amorpha  fruticosa).  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  hoary  appearance  of  the  leaves.  This 
Amorpha  is  known  as  the  Lead  Plant  of  the  United 
States,  an  idea  being  prevalent  that  its  presence 
indicates  the  existence  of  lead  ore  in  the  soil.  The 
flower-spikes  are  terminal,  and  the  densely  packed 
blooms  are  of  a  beautiful  purplish  blue,  with 
which  the  golden  anthers  form  a  striking  contrast. 
This  shrub  seldom  thrives  with  us  for  any  length 
of  time,  but  in  the  collection  of  Leguminosa3  at 
Kew  it  has  remained  two  or  three  years,  and  is 
now  finely  in  flower. 

BouvARDlAS  IN  SUMMER. — Though  generally 
regarded  in  the  light  of  winter-blooming  plants, 
many  Bouvardias  flower  freely  enough  under  special 
treatment  at  this  season,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  wealth  of  flowering  plants  now  in  perfection, 
their  chastely  beautiful  flowers  are  always  prized. 
Those  under  notice  were  flowered  early  last 
winter,  then  rested  a  little,  and  started  into 
growth  in  spring,  with  the  result  that  they  are 
again  in  full  bloom,  and  the  amount  of  cut 
flowers  supplied  by  them  is  very  considerable. 
These  plants  have  been  top-dressed  a  couple  of 
times  during  the  season  with  a  little  artificial 
manure.  Another  method  is  to  turn  the  old  plants 
out  into  a  sheltered  border,  whence  quantities  of 
flower  are  obtained  with  no  trouble,  except  an  oc- 
casional watering,  but  the  colour  is  not  so  pure  as 
when  grown  under  glass.  The  varieties  to  which 
we  allude  are  Vreelandi  (white),  elegans  (scar- 
let). Maiden's  Blush,  Queen  of  Koses,  and  Rosea 
oculata  (pink),  and  the  two  doubles,  Alfred 
Neunerand  President  Garfield. 

OLE  ARIA  Haasti.— Till  recently  this  Australian 
Composite  shrub  could  only  be  found  in  botanical 
gardens,  but  now  it  is  becoming  more  widely 
known,  since  it  has  proved  to  be  thoroughly  hardy 
at  least  in  the  south  of  England  and  in  Ireland. 
It  is  unquestionably  a  most  valuable  shrub,  flower- 
ing, as  it  does,  in  late  summer,  when  flowering 
shrubs  are  most  wanted.  It  has  much  to  recom- 
mend it,  being  dwarf  (from  2  feet  to  i  feet  high), 
and,  moreover,  very  neat  and  compact.  Just 
now  bushes  of  it  are  dense  masses  of  white 
Daisy-like  blossoms  produced  in  large  flat  clusters 
at  the  tip  of  every  twig.  It  lasts  for  several 
weeks  in  perfect  bloom,  and  when  out  of  flower 
its  small  leathery  foUage  makes  it  a  handsome 
Evergreen.  By  far  the  finest  bushes  of  it  we  have 
seen  planted  out  in  the  open  were  those  we  saw 
the  other  day  in  Mr.  Kay's  beautiful  new  garden 
at_  Ely  Grange,  Frant,  where  in  light  sandy  loam 
this  plant  thrives  to  perfection,  and  is  now  a 
perfect  mass  of  white.  Bushes  of  it  are  planted 
on  an  exposed  lawn  interspersed  with  Rhododen- 
drons and  Brenchley  Gladioli,  the  latter  being 
now  in  full  flower,  and  their  tall  brilliant  scarlet 
spikes,  mingled  with  the  Olearia,  produce  a 
charming  effect.     As   to  the  hardiness   of   the 


Olearia  about  Tunbridge  Wells,  there  is  no  doubt, 
for  in  Messrs.  Cripps'  nursery  it  withstood  the 
severe  winter  of  1880-81  in  exposed  quarters,  and 
the  same  plants  are  now  in  perfect  health  and 
in  the  fullest  bloom. 

Double  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium  Abel 
Carrieee. — This  popular  class  of  Pelargoniums 
has  of  late  received  some  notable  additions,  espe- 
cially from  Continental  raisers,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  several  of  the  best  varieties.  Among 
the  most  prominent  is  M.  Crousse,  of  Nancy,  from 
whose  establishment  this  variety  was  put  into 
commerce  during  the  current  year.  It  has  the 
stout,  sturdy  habit  of  many  of  the  new  kinds  rather 
than  that  of  older  sorts  raised  directly  from  the 
common  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium.  The  flowers  of 
the  kind  in  question  are  very  large  and  bright 
magenta,  shaded  with  crimson  towards  the  centre 
of  the  flower.  It  is  the  finest  of  that  shade  of 
colour  that  has  yet  come  under  our  observation. 

Bedfont  Rival  Trop^olum. — If  anyone  de- 
sires to  see  this  useful  dwarf  Tropfeolum  to  good 
advantage  they  cannot  do  better  than  pay  a  visit 
just  now  to  the  Chiswick  Gardens  of  the  Roj'al 
Horticultural  Society,  where  it  will  be  found  in 
full  bloom.  It  rarely  seeds,  especially  when  grown 
from  cuttings,  and  it  flowers  with  great  freedom 
until  cut  off  by  frost.  It  comes  very  true  from 
seed.  Lustrous,  awarded  a  flrst-class  certificate 
by  the  floral  committee  at  South  Kensington  not 
long  since,  forms  an  excellent  companion  to  it, 
having  that  dark  bronzy  green  foliage  found  in 
some  of  the  dwarf  Nasturtiums,  and  fine,  stout, 
well-formed  flowers  of  a  lustrous  crimson  colour. 
Both  are  well  worth  a  place  in  the  flower  garden. 

Double-plowebed  Brambles.  —  We  were 
struck  with  the  appearance  of  these  in  Messrs. 
Cripps'  nursery  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  where  there 
is  a  fine  display  of  them  now  in  full  beauty.  There 
are  three  distinct  varieties,  the  double  wliite, 
double  pink,  and  double  rose.  All  three  are  beauti- 
ful, but  the  latter  particularly  so,  there  being 
several  shades  of  tint  in  the  flowers  varying  with 
their  age.  The  flowers  are  perfect  rosettes  like  a 
quilled  double  Daisy,  and  are  produced  in  long 
terminal  clusters  all  over  the  bushes,  which  spread 
widely  in  all  directions.  The  double  Brambles 
make  fine  objects  as  isolated  bushes  in  retired 
nooks  near  or  on  a  lawn,  and  they  never  have  the 
untidy  look  of  a  common  Bramble. 

August  Lilies.— A  noble  series  of  kinds  ad- 
mirably grown  from  Mr.  Wilson's,  at  Heatherbank. 
It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  see  the  fine,  distinct  forms 
of  auratum  and  speciosum,  and,  richest  of  all  per- 
haps, the  larger  forms  of  the  Tiger  Lily.  The 
white  speciosum  is  a  lovely  thing  in  a  cut  state, 
well  grown  as  these  are.  The  following  are  from 
the  open  ground  at  Wisley,  viz.,  L.  auratum  rubro- 
vittatum  (four  flowers),  L.  a.  virginale,  broad 
petalled  (three  flowers),  L.  Leichtlini  (four 
flowers),  L.  Batemanniie  (four  flowers),  and  L. 
cordifolium  (three  flowers).  From  the  cottage 
orchard  house,  in  pots,  came  L.  tigrinum  splen- 
dens  (six  flowers),  L.  t.  jucundum  (three  flowers), 
L.  longiflorum  eximium  or  Wilsoni  (one  flower), 
L.  speciosum  rubrum  true  (six  flowers),  and  L.  s. 
album  (eight  flowers). 

GUSTAVIA  geacillima. — For  the  introduction  of 
this  beautiful  plant  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Bull, 
who  was  successful  in  flowering  it  in  1875,  and 
from  whose  nurseries  it  has  been  widely  distri- 
buted. We  are  not  aware  that  flowers  have  been 
produced  in  this  country  since  Mr.  Bull's  plant 
produced  them  until  the  present  time,  when 
flowers  are  to  be  seen  on  a  plant  at  Kew  in  the 
Victoria  house.  This  Gustavia  is  a  member  of  the 
Myrtle  family,  and  especially  interesting  both  to 
botanists  and  horticulturists.  In  the  Botanical 
Magazine  it  is  stated  to  be  one  of  the  finest  gar- 
den plants  of  recent  introduction,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  as  it  becomes  better  known  it  will 
prove  deserving  of  such  an  encomium.  Its  habit 
resembles  that  of  some  of  the  Aralias,  the  hard, 
woody,  erect  stems  and  the  linear,  bright  green 
foliage— in  itself  by  no  means  unattractive— sug- 
gesting the  Aralia  family  rather  than  the  Myrtle 
order  as  its  botanical  position.  The  Clusia-like 
flowers  are  borne  on  the  ripened  wood  in  the  axils 


of  the  leaves  on  young  plants,  and  on  the  leafless 
portion  of  the  branches  as  they  become  older. 
They  are  about  4  inches  in  diameter  and  of  a  bright 
rose  colour.  The  petals,  of  which  there  are  eight, 
are  incurved,  and  surround  a  broad  cluster  of 
densely-packed  stamens  tipped  with  purple 
anthers.  The  flowers  do  not  last  very  long,  but 
as  a  large  number  are  borne  on  even  young  plants, 
there  is  a  good  succession  of  bloom.  G.  gracillima 
is  a  native  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia, 
where  it  was  [discovered  by  M.  Roez).  Other 
species  of  Gustavia  that  have  flowered  at  Kew  are 
G.  pterocarpa,  introduced  by  M.  Linden,  and  dis- 
tributed by  him  as  G.  Leopoldi.  This  is  a  white- 
flowered  plant  with  leaves  of  ample  size,  not 
unlike  those  of  a  Laurel.  G.  insignis  has  large 
cream-coloured,  sweet-scented  flowers.  The  foli- 
age in  this,  too,  is  broad  and  large,  with  a  serrated 
margin. 

Autumnal  Roses.— I  have  to-day  (August  20) 
cut,  as  showing  the  (tons  now-a-days  unusual) sum- 
mer-like character  of  the  present  glorious  weather, 
as  beautiful  a  bunch  of  Roses  as  it  is  possible  to 
cut  at  any  time  of  the  year.  I  began  with  Due  de 
Rohan,  then  Marie  Baumann,  then  the  Hon.  George 
Bancroft  (so  sweet),  one  of  Bennett's  pedigree 
Roses — by  the  way,  these  Roses  must  have  sun  to 
bring  out  their  blooms —  an  almost  black  Jean  Lili- 
viere,  a  lovely  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  a  splendid 
bloom,  deliciously  fragrant,  of  one  of  Frettingham's 
new  seedlings.  Beauty  of  Beeston,  a  fine  bold 
Egeria,  a  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  an  Auguste  Rigotard, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  two  or  three  opening 
buds  of  that  (with  me)  shy  opening  Tea  Rose  La 
Boule  d'Or.  My  blooms  altogether  made  up  a 
bouquet  a  queen  might  be  proud  of. — N.  H. 
POWNALL,  Lenton  Hall,  Notts. 

Lapagesia  blooms. — Mr.  Humphrey,  Nash 
Court,  Faversham,  sends  us  some  lovely  blooms  of 
his  variety  of  Lapageria  rosea—  certainly  one  of 
the-  best  we  have  seen,  being  beautifully  mottled 
with  white ;  he  also  sends  some  blooms  of  L.  rosea 
superba  to  show  that  his  variety  is  superior  to  that 
so  named.  It  is,  in  short,  an  unusually  flne  and 
free  flowering  form  of  L.  rosea.  Mr.  Humphrey 
states  that  both  are  growing  in  the  conservatory 
at  Nash  Court  under  exactly  the  same  -treatment 
as  regards  soil.  They  were  both  planted  on  the 
same  day  four  years  ago,  and  both  have  made 
wonderfully  fine  growth.  His  variety,  which  he  has 
named  splendens,  has,  at  the  present  time,  over 
500  fully  expanded  blooms  on  it,  and,  being  mixed 
with  the  lovely  white  kind,  they  have  a  grand 
effect. 

Variegated  Kereia.— The  variegated-leaved 
form  of  the  old  Japanese  Kerria,  such  a  common 
shrub  against  the  walls  of  country  cottages,  is 
really  a  charming  shrub  where  it  succeeds  well  in 
the  open,  which  is  not  always  the  case  on  heavy 
soils,  as  it  is  of  a  weaklier  constitution  than  the 
type.  The  other  day  we  saw  a  flne  bush  of  it  over 
a  yard  through  in  the  Tunbridge  AVells  Nursery, 
where  it  is  perfectly  hardy  and  thrives  admirably 
in  the  dry,  warm  soil  there.  This  bush  at  the  pre- 
sent time  is  studded  with  golden  yellow  flowers 
among  the  silvery  edged  foliage,  producing  an  un- 
commonly pretty  effect.  In  conservatories,  where 
the  plants  are  planted  out,  this  shrub  is  well 
worth  a  place,  as  it  flowers  under  glass  so  much 
earlier  than  out-of-doors,  and  there  is  no  risk  of 
the  foliage  being  injured.  We  have  often  alluded 
to  the  beauty  of  bushes  of  it  planted  out  in  the 
temperate  house  at  Kew. 

Native  Heaths. — There  is  an  interesting  col- 
lection of  these  either  in  flower  or  rapidly  ap- 
proaching that  stage  in  the  new  Heath  garden  at 
Kew.  The  difference  among  them  is  very  great, 
there  being  stout  free-growing  forms  nearly  2  feet 
high,  and  others  but  a  few  inches  in  height.  The 
flowers,  too,  vary  in  colour  from  purplish  red  to 
white,  and  from  the  difference  in  their  time  of  ex- 
panding a  selection  might  be  made  that  would 
extend  the  flowering  season  over  several  weeks. 
There  is  one  variety  (albapubescens)  in  which  the 
leaves  are  quite  woolly,  and  a  dwarf  one  of  a 
bright  golden  colour.  For  planting  in  hot  and 
exposed  parts  of  gardens  several  of  our  hardy 
Heaths  are  well  adapted. 
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Flower  Garden. 

MILLA  BIFLOKA. 
We  herewith  give  an  illustration  of  a  bulbous 
plant  that,  both  recently  and  for  some  jears  past, 


stems  are  smooth,  from  9  inches  to  12  inches  in 
height,  and  usually  bear  but  one  flower,  but  when 
grown  strongly  they  sometimes  produce  two  and 
three  flowers,  and  in  a  wild  state  they  not  unfre- 
quently  bear  as  many  as  five  flowers.    The  speci- 


Flower-stem  and  iulh  ofMUla  biflora    flowers  white. 


hood  of  this  beautiful  plant  ever  again  becoming 
such  a  rarity  as  it  has  been.  It  has  generally  been 
considered  to  be  a  diificult  plant  to  manage,  but 
Mr.  Horsmau  assures  us  that  it  thrives  perfectly 
well  in  the  open  border  in  light  rich  soil.  The 
bulbs  should  be  planted  in  March  or  April  in  some 
sunny  spot,  and  if  thoroughly  ripened,  they  will  soon 
develop  foliage  and  flowers.  After  blooming  the 
great  point  is  to  get  the  bulbs  thoroughly  ma- 
tured before  lifting  them  in  August  or  September 
— that  is,  after  the  foliage  has  decayed.  No  doubt 
many  would  like  to  cultivate  it  in  pots  or  in 
frames,  which,  after  all,  is  the  most  satisfactory 
plan,  as  in  that  case  the  plants  are  better  under 
one's  eye.  It  inhabits  the  western  coast  of  North 
America,  from  South  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  to 
Central  Mexico.  W.  G. 


has  been  the  subject  of  much  comment  in  The 
Garden.  It  shows  the  plant  life-size,  but,  though 
correct  in  form,  it  conveys  but  little  idea  of  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  the  snow-white  wax-like 
flowers.  The  bulb,  or  rather  corm,  is  somewhat 
small,  and  membranous  coated.  The  leaves  are 
round,  Eush-like,  and  very  rough.    The  flowed" 


men  from  which  our  drawing  was  made  bore 
three  flowers,  but  only  one  was  expanded  when 
the  sketch  was  taken.  It  was  sent  to  ns 
by  Messrs.  Horsman,  of  Colchester,  who  have  im- 
ported this  plant  in  large  quantities,  and  have  it 
now  in  full  flower  in  their  nurseries  at  Mark's  Tey 
in  the  openair.    There  is,  therefore,  little  likeli. 


PERPETUAL  CARNATIONS  FROM  SEED. 

Raising  these  from  seed  will  be  found  to  be  as 
interesting  as  raising  Auriculas.  There  is  the 
same  delightful  uncertainty  about  what  you  are 
going  to  have,  as  the  selected  colours  sold  in  col- 
lections only  guarantee  that  the  seeds  were  saved 
from  the  colours  named,  which  is  not  much  of  a 
guide,  seeing  that  you  may  have  many  colouis 
and  varieties  from  the  same  seed-pod  if  you  grow 
your  own  seed.  The  best  time  to  sow  is  early  in 
spring  under  glass,  with  just  a  touch  of  bottom- 
heat  to  start  germination.  The  seeds  are  as  large 
as  those  of  the  Sweet  William,  and  the  best  way 
is  to  take  the  seed-pan  indoors,  and  put  each 
seed  in  its  place  with  the  tip  of  a  quill  pen 
in  rows  nearly  2  inches  apart.  Ordinary  soil 
will  do  perfectly  and  cover  barely  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  ;  just  covered  will  do  better  if  a  sheet  of 
glass  can  be  placed  over  the  pan  to  prevent  evapo- 
ration. Plenty  of  air  must  be  given,  and  the 
sooner  the  plants  are  in  the  open  air  the  bette  r 
after  the  second  pair  of  leaves  is  formed.  The 
most  forward  plants  should  be  lifted  and  potted 
into  6-inch  pots  when  they  have  made  three  pairs 
of  leaves,  the  holes  being  filled  with  fresh  soil. 
The  weaker  and  later  ones  can  be  helped  with  a 
very  weak  dose  of  liquid  manure.  Genuine  Peru- 
vian guano,  a  tablespoonful  to  a  pail  of  water,  I 
find  to  answer  well.  Perpetual-flowering  Carna- 
tions assume  a  variety  of  habits,  and  in  order  to 
suit  these  I  recommend  potting  ofE  from  the  seed 
pans.  When  the  young  plant  sends  out  a  number 
of  branching  shoots  up  the  stem  it  will  have  more 
or  less  of  a  climbing  or  tree  habit,  while,  if  a  bush 
of  shoots  spring  from  the  collar,  the  plant  will 
most  likely  have  the  habit  of  continually  sending 
up  new  flowering  shoots  ;  many,  however,  have 
the  moderate  growth  of  the  ordinary  Carnation. 
I  have  not  had  any  pipings  grow  so  strongly  as  the 
seedlings.  Strong-growing  seedlings  want  3  fett 
each  to  give  room  for  free  development.      J.  D. 


AURICULAS  FLOWERING  IN  AUTUMN. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  critical  period  in  the 
culture  of  the  show  Auricula.  The  plants  should  be 
placed  where  they  are  shaded  from  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun.  The  north  side  of  a  wall  or  fence  is 
the  best  position  for  them  ;  the  lights  ought  to  te 
removed  as  much  as  possible,  and  all  this  is  done 
to  keep  the  plants  from  being  unduly  excited.  It 
is  very  easy  to  obtain  a  strong  vigorous  growth, 
but  the  result  of  this  means  a  plentiful  autumn 
bloom,  the  most  undesirable  state  for  the  Auricula 
to  get  into.  It  is  the  special  dread  of  the  exhibitor. 
If  flower  trusses  are  thrown  up  now,  the  plants 
have  time  to  form  a  new  crown,  and  they  are  likely 
to  flower  fairly  well  next  spring,  though  not  so  well 
as  if  they  had  not  attempted  to  flower.  September 
and  October  trusses,  which  are  far  too  common, 
are  even  more  undesirable.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
keep  the  plants  moderately  dry  at  the  roots. 
Alpines  require  treatment  very  similar  to  the 
others.  Any  offsets  that  are  sufliciently  strorg 
should  be  taken  off  now,  carefully  potted  in  small 
pots,  and  placed  in  hand-lights.  They  do  not  form 
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roots  so  readily  at  this  season  as  they  do  in  spring, 
ani  they  must  also  be  carefully  attended  to  to  pre- 
vent damping  off.  Offsets  struck  in  spring  or  later 
must  also  be  potted  on  into  larger  pots  as  they  pro- 
gress in  growth.  These  young  plants  would  keep 
in  moderately  good  health  in  very  small  pots  for 
nearly  twelve  months,  but  they  make  but  little 
progress  in  growth  unless  potted  on  as  soon  as 
they  require  it.  Such  plants  seldom  give  any 
autumn  bloom,  and  may  probablj'  yield  a  truss  in 
spring  good  enough  to  obtain  a  premium  reward 
at  an  exhibition.  Seedlings  raised  early  in  the 
year  re(iuire  potting  on  in  the  same  way.  AVith 
good  culture  they  will  bloom  in  :!-inch  pots  and 
even  produce  large,  well  formed  trusses.  This 
year's  seed,  sown  a  month  ago,  is  now  up,  at  least 
some  of  it,  but  the  largest  proportion  will  lie  dor- 
mant until  spring.  The  little  seedlings  must  be 
pricked  out  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  be 
handled.  J.  ])ouglas. 


GARDENING  IN  THE  LONDON  rAlUvS. 
The  flower  beds  and  borders  in  the  London  parks 
have  now  reached  almost  their  greatest  beauty ; 
but  before  attempting  any  detailed  criticism  as 
regards  arrangements,  or  pointing  out  where 
they  are  successful  or  otherwise  in  an  artistic 
sense,  there  are  a  few  general  suggestions  that  it 
may  be  well  to  make.  The  most  glaring  error  in 
all  the  metropolitan  parks  is  the  planting  and 
management  of  the  shrubberies.  In  town  plant- 
ing we  are  fettered  in  a  great  measure  by  what 
will  grow,  but,  nevertheless,  sufficient  shrubs  will 
succeed  in  open  spaces  in  cities  to  furnish 
picturesque  and  beautiful  groups.  The  first  mis- 
take usually  made  is  that  of  planting  shrubberies 
in  a  solid  mass.  Take  seven  or  eight  objects  of 
various  forms  and  heights  and  pack  them  together 
on  a  table  as  close  as  they  will  stand.  Allowing 
for  all  the  variety  that  can  be  got  out  of  such  a 
group  by  supposing  the  tall  and  short  objects  to  be 
trees  and  shrubs  of  varying  appearance,  very  little 
variation  will  be  visible.  Place  the  same  group  of 
objects  some  little  distance  apart,  however,  and 
much  greater  variety  produced  will  be  apparent. 
Sometimes  a  group  is  solid  ;  at  other  times  one 
or  more  objects  stand  clear,  and  the  rest  form  a 
group.  In  actual  planting  there  would  be  always 
vistas— little  glades  running  into  the  group  crossed 
by  cast  shadows  from  the  trees— and  a  far  more 
varied  and  interesting  outline  both  against  the  sky 
and  on  the  ground  than  can  be  produced  by 
close  planting,  while  the  effect  is  quite  as  rich  and 
full  as  a  whole.  Happily,  evergreens  will  not 
thrive  in  smoke,  and  thus  a  fertile  source  of 
sombre  and  funereal  effect,  and  heavy  and  lumpish 
outline  is  removed,  but  even  without  these  the 
shrubberies  want  more  light  and  sunshine  let  into 
the  heart  of  them  than  they  now  get.  Tlien  as  to 
Management  of  shrubberies,  the  park  gar- 
deners should  sit  down  and  ask  themselves  how 
Nature  manages  them,  and  follow  her  instructions 
strictly,  or  with  only  a  little  variation.  Nature's 
management  of  shrubberies  consists  of  two  main 
points.  The  plants  are  never  so  much  crowded  as 
to  cause  the  stronger  growing  things  to  smother 
the  weaker,  and  the  ground  about  the  roots  is 
never  dug  or  interfered  with  in  any  way.  Shrub- 
beries should  be  thinned  out  as  they  become  too 
thick,  so  as  to  allow  each  plant  room  for  full  deve- 
lopment. There  should  be  no  cutting  and  pruning 
the  plants  to  keep  them  small.  The  ground  be- 
neath them  should  never  be  dug,  hoed,  or  raked 
further  than  is  necessary  to  keep  down  weeds, 
and  all  leaves  that  fall  from  the  trees  on 
Grass  or  walks  should  not  be  carted  off,  but 
should  be  thrown  in  amongst  the  shrubs.  Give 
the  latter  their  natural  soil  and  treatment, 
and  the  pretty  wild  flowers  that  enliven  our  woods 
in  the  spring  will  thrive  as  well  in  London  as  in 
the  country,  and  many  exotics  of  similar  habits 
will  not  be  found  wanting  under  the  same  treat- 
ment. Not  only  these,  but  alpine  Auriculas,  Poly- 
anthuses, and  many  coloured  Primroses  would 
thrive  under  the  same  culture.  Keep  the  pruning 
hook,  spade,  shovel,  and  rake  out  of  shrubberies, 
and  all  possible  beauty  can  be  produced  amongst 
the  plants.    Where  shrubs  come  on  to  Grass  there 


could  not  be  a  greater  blunder  than  that  of  defin- 
ing the  boundary  line.  AVhere  ugly  and  artificial 
boundaries  are  emphasised  by  strips  of  brightly 
coloured  flowers,  the  result  is  as  bad  as  can  be. 
Designers  of  these  atrocities  should  seriously  ask 
themselves  what  a  London  park  should  be.  Have 
they  forgotten  the  country  in  which  they  were 
presumably  bred .'  or  do  they  ever  visit  such 
natural  parks  as  Epping  Forest,  Hadley  Wood, 
Postal  Heath,  and  Hayes  and  Keston  Commons  ? 
Should  a  park  which  forms  the  lungs  of  a  great 
city,  and  a  stroll  in  which  is  the  one  bit  of 
Nature  open  to  many  of  its  inhabitants,  except 
on  an  occasional  holiday,  be  a  piece  of  meretri- 
cious artificiality,  in  which  the  effects  aimed  at 
are  those  of  a  Christmas  fairy  extravaganza  /  or 
should  it  contain  as  much  of  Tree  Nature  and 
country  gardening  as  can  be  carried  out  in  it  ?  I 
think  most  people  will,  with  a  little  thought, 
arrive  at  the  latter  conclusion.  What  possible  in- 
terest can  ordinary  people  feel  in  Kleinia  this,  and 
Echeveria  that,  and  Musa  something  else,  all  set 
out  in  a  bed,  resembling  in  outline  a  boy's  mud 
pie,  compared  with  what  they  would  feel  in  a 
bank  of  Pansies,  or  a  bed  edged  in  a  careless  way 
with  boulders  sunk  in  the  turf,  overgrown  with 
Houseleek,  Stonecrop,  London  Pride,  and  Prim- 
roses, and  filled  with  Carnations,  Columbines,  and 
Sweet  Williams  ? 

SUB-TRoncAL  PLANTS  arc  not  objectionable  in 
themselves,  but  the  only  rational  use  to  put  them 
to  is  to  give  the  denizens  of  our  cold  clime  a 
glimpse  of  exotic  Nature.  Have  the  Palms,  Musas, 
Cannas,  Bamboos,  and  succulents  by  all  means,  but 
group  them  after  the  manner  of  the  Tropics,  and 
mis  them  with  such  hardy  plants  as  have  relatives 
resembling  them  in  warmer  climates,  or  have 
somewhat  of  the  character  of  tropical  vegetation. 
No  more  absurd  treatment  could  be  imagined 
for  a  tropical  plant  than  to  plunge  it  in  well-kept 
Grass  turf,  unless  it  be  to  make  it  the  centre-piece 
of  a  geometric  figure  in  carpet  bedding.  The 
Grasses  of  the  Tropics  are  mostly  gigantic,  and 
the  groundwork  for  these  plants  should  consist  of 
dwarf  plants  and  pretty  trailers,  from  amongst 
which  their  fine  leaves  would  rise  with  a  look  of 
being  Nature-planted.  Let  the  Musas  and  Palms, 
for  instance,  rise  from  a  carpet  of  Begonias,  with 
here  and  there  clumps  of  Gladioli,  large-leaved 
Saxifrages,  and  masses  of  Irises  on  natural-looking 
pieces  of  rockwork  set  about  the  edges  of  the 
bed.  All  artificial  arrangements  should  be  kept 
for  indoor  decoration,  flower  shows,  and  public 
and  private  receptions  :  out-of-doors  everything 
should  be  on  Nature's  plan,  even  though  we  group 
together  a  plant  from  the  Kocky  Jlountains, 
another  from  Japan,  a  third  from  the  Himalayas, 
and  a  fourth  from  New  Zealand.  The  great  object 
should  be  to  hide  the  artificial  character  of  the 
surroundings,  except  in  such  situations  as  where 
a  long,  straight  walk,  flanked  by  straight  rows  of 
trees,  overpowers  any  attempt  at  natural  effect. 
Even  this  case  is,  however,  not  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  picturesque  if  the  trees  are  wide  enough 
and  old  enough,  as  in  the  great  avenue  in  Ken- 
sington Gardens.  Here  a  fine  effect  might  be 
produced  by  allowing  a  few  felled  trunks,  stripped 
of  their  smaller  branches,  to  lie  in  a  picturesque 
group,  with  great  Mulleins,  Delphiniums,  and  pur- 
ple and  white  Foxgloves  planted  amongst  them, 
festooning  their  huge  antlers  with  climbing  plants. 
In  gardening  to  plant  a  thing  where  we  think  it 
will  look  well  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the 
straight  road  to  failure.  The  first  thing  to  consider 
is  the  requirements  of  the  plant ;  these  ascertained, 
we  may  plant  it  in  any  situation  in  which  it  looks 
best,  provided  it  will  grow  there.  It  seems  to  be 
an  almost  universal  opinion  that  flowery  look  well 
against 

A  BACKGROtTND  OF  SHRUBS,  and  SO  they  do ; 
the  neutral  greens  and  deep  violet-grey  shadows 
amongst  shrubs  and  trees  form  the  best  possible 
background  for  all  colours.  To  plant  flowering 
plants,  however,  and  especially  those  which  re- 
quire good  soil  and  rich  cultivation,  in  any  place 
where  the  roots  of  shrubs  and  trees  can  reach  the 
same  ground  is  to  ensure  failure.  Especially  is 
this  the  case  where  the  shrubs  and  trees  have 


been  planted  in  unprepared  soil.  Along  one  side 
of  my  garden  is  a  Hawthorn  hedge,  and  behind 
that  a  row  of  trees  and  shrubs— white  Poplars, 
wild  Guelder  Rose,  Spirseas,  and  Weigela  rosea. 
Two  feet  in  front  of  this  hedge  has  to  be  left  un- 
occupied to  allow  of  the  roots  being  cut  twice  a 
year,  otherwise  they  would  stunt  or  kill  every- 
thing within  10  feet  of  the  fence.  If  neglected 
in  spring  the  roots  are  at  work  in  the  autumn  15 
feet  oS ;  nothing  thrives  near  the  hedge  but  Ox- 
eye  Daisies  and  Foxgloves,  there  not  being  as  yet 
any  quantity  of  leaf-mould.  Good  flower  beds  for 
choice  plants  should  not  be  made  near  shrubs, 
but  if  the  ground  is  level,  and  the  shrubs  are  not 
planted  on  raised  mounds,  they  will  appear  as  a 
background  to  the  flowers  just  as  if  planted 
close  up  to  them.  One  of  the  most  pernicious 
practices  ever  introduced  into  gardening,  from 
a  cultural  point  of  view,  is  that  of  construct- 
ing raised  mounds  with  slirubs  on  the  top  and 
flowering  plants  on  the  sloping  sides.  It  is  a  pretty 
idea  that  of  building  up  a  "  bank  whereon  the  wild 
Thyme  grows,"  but,  unfortunately,  nothing  but 
the  wild  Thyme  and  plants  of  similar  habit  will 
grow  on  such  banks.  In  hill  countries  plants 
which  like  moisture  will  often  be  found  growin", 
and  growing  luxuriantly,  on  tolerably  steep  slope's, 
but  these  slopes  have  rock  underneath,  and  al- 
most always  water  oozing  and  flowing  below  the 
surface  soil,  and  breaking  out  in  tiny  springs  or 
little  bits  of  bog  where  it  meets  an  obstruction. 
Sloping  banks  artificially  made  only  produce  over- 
drainage. 

Geometrical  and  patters  beds.— This  is  a 
kind  of  business  that  should  be  modified  as  far  as 
possible  in  all  public  places.  If  a  plant  is  grown 
at  all,  it  should  be  grown  naturally  and  allowed 
to  develop  itself  freely  so  as  to  thow  its  natural 
beauty  and  character.  Even  in  the  case  of  the 
plants  used  for  these  geometric  beds  a  far  better 
effect  could  be  produced  by  grouping  them  in  a 
natural  and  picturesque  manner  in  beds  of  infor- 
mal outline  than  growing  them  as  is  usually  done, 
but  there  is  no  necessity  for  planting  these  tender 
things  any  more  than  there  is  for  cutting  out 
beds  of  formal  outline.  Hardy  plants  in  pub- 
lic places  have  been  objected  to  because  it  is  said 
the  public  prefer  bedding  plants,  but  in  what 
public  resort  have  the  public  had  a  chance  of 
seeing  hardy  plants  at  their  best  ?  Here  and  there 
a  few  weedy  plants  have  been  literally  stuck  in 
and  left  to  take  care  of  themselves,  but  nowhere 
ha^•e  good  things  been  planted  intelligently  and 
cultivated  with  the  care  and  skill  devoted  to  bed- 
ding plants,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  some 
instances  in  Battersea  Park.  Even  although  visitors 
to  the  parks  prefer  the  bedding  arrangements,  it 
is  a  question  whether  the  gardening  in  such  places 
should  not  teach  instead  of  pandering,  whether  it 
should  not  aim  at  cultivating  high  tastes  instead 
of  being  guided  by  low  ones.  At  the  very  least,  if 
we  are  to  have  public  gardens,  a  place,  and  a  good 
place,  should  be  found  for  a  system  of  garden 
decoration  which  is  everywhere  fast  superseding 
the  bedding  system.  Room  should  be  found  for 
all  plants  which  have  old  and  poetical  associa- 
tions connected  with  them,  as  well  as  for  hundreds 
of  others  from  the  temperate  regions  of  other 
lands,  and  from  which  the  public  can  gather  more 
of  the  beauty  of  vegetation  than  they  can  from 
imitations  of  confectionery  and  Berlin  wool  work. 

J.  DUNDAS. 

Telekia  speciosa  is  a  very  handsome  hardy 
plant  of  stately  growth  with  showy  orange-yellow 
flowers.  It  can  be  highly  recommended  for  grow- 
ing in  rough  and  windy  places,  and  for  keeping 
its  flowers  bright  and  uninjured  in  wet  and  stormy 
weather.  It  has  also  the  merit  of  being  easily 
raised  from  seed,  and  flowers  freely  the  second 
year.  This  plant  comes  originally  from  Hungary, 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  as  well  known  as  it  de- 
serves to  be  from  its  hardiness  and  the  fine  effect  it 
makes  amongst  Evergreens  at  this  time  of  year. 
The  flowers  grow  in  large  clusters  ;  each  flower  is 
3  inches  or  4  inches  across  with  close  thread-like 
rays.  On  first  unclosing  it  is  nearly  flat,  but  as  the 
florets  open  the  centre  becomes  dome-shaped  and 
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the  rays  reflexed.  The  leaves  are  heart-shaped, 
prolonged,  unequally  saw-edged,  much  wrinkled, 
and  downy  on  the  under  side.  The  lower  leaves 
are  21  inches  to  2i  inches  long  by  15  inches  wide, 
and  they  gradually  diminish  in  size  up  to  the  top 
of  the  flower-stem.  The  plant  is  allied  to  the 
Inulas. — H.  B.  H.,  AUjhurth. 


HELENIUM  BOLANDERI. 
This  is  a  new  hardy  perennial  Composite  intro- 
duced by  Messrs.  Vilmorin,  of  Paris,  from  Cali- 
fornia, where  it  grows  naturally  in  meadows  and 
swamps  near  the  sea.  It  is  described  in  the  "  Bo- 
tany of  California "'  as  a  striking  large-flowered 
species,  the  ray  florets  of  which  are  an  inch  long 


Helenium  Bolanderi, 

and  bright  yellow.  It  has  stout  stems  growing 
only  a  foot  or  two  high,  and  forms  a  neat  habited 
plant,  flowering  late  in  the  summer  and  autumn. 
It  is  nearly  related  to  both  H.  Hooperi  and  H. 
autumnale,  and  possesses  the  advantage  of  not 
being  so  tall  as  either.  Should  it  come  into  flower 
just  before  the  favourite  Rudbeckia  Newmanni, 
it  will  be  a  valuable  plant. 


Madonna  Lilies.--There  is  no  doubt  these 
do  best  in  old  gardens  where  the  soil  has  been 
long  under  cultivation.  They  did  very  well  with 
me  at  New  Cross  in  shallow  soil,  which  had  been 
an  old  common,  but  had  been  cultivated  as  a  mar- 
ket garden  for  thirty  or  forty  years.  Wherever 
I  have  noticed  them  doing  particularly  well  it  has 
been  in  soil  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  deep  on  a 
hard,  well  drained  bottom.  The  bulbs  I  brought 
here  with  me  four  years  ago  have  only  flowered 
this  year  for  the  first  time;  they  were  planted  in 
soil  which  had  never  previously  teceived  any  cul- 
tivation. From  a  little  experience  I  had  this  year 
I  should  feel  inclined  to  enrich  the  ground  for 
them  with  rotted  Grass  mowings.  I  had  two 
dozen  fresh  bulbs  last  autumn,  three  of  which 
I  could  not  find  places  for.  These  lay  out  in  the 
box  in  which  they  came,  covered  with  the  pack- 
ing material,  hay,  straw,  and  wood  shavings.  In 
March  they  were  not  only  alive  and  strong,  but 
had  sent  out  fresh  roots  from  3  inches  to  6 
inches  long  along  the  bottom  of  the  box  beneath 
the  rotting  litter,  and  were  beginning  to  rise  for 
bloom.  I  feel  sure  they  should  not  be  planted 
in  a  raised  bed.  I  do  not  think  the  bulbs  of  the 
white  Lily  are  ever  really  dormant.  The  new 
growth  begins  when  the  upward  growth  of  the 
plant  stops  while  the  bloom  buds  are  forming. 


I  had  one  broken  by  the  wind  at  that  period, 
and  on  examining  the  bulb  I  found  just  a  few 
loose  scales.  Sometimes  the  scales  close  in  and  a 
new  bulb  is  formed  nearly  at  the  same  place  as 
the  old  ;  at  other  times  one  or  more  bulbs  form  at 
the  side.  With  most  bulbous  Lilies  nothing  ap- 
pears above  ground  but  the  flower-stem,  but  with 
the  white  Lily  the  last  few  scales  to  form  of  the 
new  bulbs  appear  above  ground  and  take  the 
form  of  leaves.  The  best  time  to  move  white 
Lilies  is  just  when  the  growing  point  is  ready  to 
pierce  the  ground ;  that  seems  to  be  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  dormant  period  of  other  bulbs  ; 
they  assume  a  sharp-pointed  form  and  then 
lie  dormant  while  the  flower-stem  forms  inside. — 
J.  D. 

Carnation  Lady  Agnea.— A  valuable  kind 
with  many  good  qualities.  Very  free  and  easily 
grown,  of  good  bush  habit ;  colour  a  beautiful 
salmon-rose,  very  sweetly  clove-scented.  It  re- 
mains long  in  bloom,  beginning  at  the  end  of 
July  and  lasting  till  the  middle  of  September. 
Two-year-old  plants  each  bear  about  250  flowers 
on  from  40  to  50  flower-stalks.  It  was  raised  by 
Mr.  Evans,  gardener  to  Mr.  Stewart-Hodgson,  of 
Lythe  Hill,  Haslemere,  when  in  the  service  of  the 
Earl  of  Norbury.  Mr.  Evans  tells  me  it  was  a 
seedling  from  a  crimson  Clove. — G.  J. 

*^*An  excellent  plant,  good  in  colour,  prolonged 
in  bloom,  free  and  vigorous,  and  richly  scented 
— qualities  which  are  not  sought  by  the  florist, 
nor  can  he  show  them  in  his  way.  AVe  cannot 
have  too  many  of  these  good  Carnations. 

Single  and  double  French  Marigolds. 

—Of  the  flowers  which  I  send  you,  which  are  best, 
the  doubles  or  singles  1  They  are  from  the  same 
strain,  out  of  the  same  packet,  but  the  singles  are 
regarded  as  "  wastrels ''  by  florists.  I  consider  the 
singles  the  most  perfect  and  prettiest;  they  just 
stand  to  the  doubles  as  the  single  Dahlias  do  to 
the  double  ones. 

*^*  In  this  case  we  think  the  double  flowers 
handsomest,  though  the  single  kinds  are  also 
pretty. — Ed. 

Gunnera  manicata. — Have  any  of  your 
correspondents  had  experience  with  regard  to  this 
truely  noble  foliaged  plant  ?  if  so,  I  should  be 
glad  to  compare  notes  with  them  as  to  size  of  leaf, 
&c.  Our  largest  leaf  this  season  measured  6  feet, 
8  inches  across ;  it  has  a  stem  5  feet  long,  and 
there  is  an  enormous  flower-spike  ii4  feet  high. 
The  plant  is  growing  in  close  proximity  to  its  older 
congener  G.  scabra,  but  there  is  no  comparison 
between  the  two  in  respect  to  grandeur  of  size  or 
form.  The  rich  emerald  green  of  the  immense 
leaf  of  the  former  variety  is  especially  beautiful. 
Both  varieties  grow  freely  from  seed,  which  is  pro- 
duced in  abundance.  I  find  that  the  crowns  re- 
quire a  little  protection  in  severe  winters  ;  a  very 
slight  mulching  with  dry  Fern  or  litter  answers 
this  purpose  perfectly.  They  should  have  plenty 
of  room  in  good  deep  rich  soil,  not  too  dry,  in 
which  to  fully  develop  their  leaves  and  flower- 
spikes, — San  GUINEA. 


SHOMT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


Gentlana  macropliylla.— I  send  herewith  a  Gentian 
received  from  Messrs.  Froebel,  of  Zurich,  last  spring  for 
G.  afflnis.  This  it  clearly  is  not,  but  it  is  G.  macrophylla 
mentioned  in  The  Gardes  (p.  116).  The  foliage  is  ex- 
tremely rich  and  handsome,  and  the  flowers,  when  open, 
have  a  very  distinct  beauty  of  their  own. — J.  C.  L. 

Nicotlana  affinls  has  been  very  fine  in  our  borders, 
opening  late  every  day  like  an  Evening  Primrose,  but  un- 
lilve  cne  in  so  far  that  the  same  flower  opens  and  closes 
several  evenings  in  succession.  When  large  bunches  are 
cut  and  put  in  water,  they  last  several  days  open  without 
closing  at  all.    Why  is  this  f— J.  E.  D.,  Stain/ord  Hill. 

Helianttius  rigidus.— Although  we  have  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year  several  good  yellow-flowered  composites  in 
our  herbaceous  borders,  few,  I  tliink,  etitial  tliis  Sunflower. 
Its  blossoms  are  large,  the  colour  brilliant,  and  each  flower 
is  so  well  supported  on  stout  rigid  stalks  as  to  constitute 
it  a  valuable  plant  to  cut  from.  It  is  now  very  attractive 
in  the  he.ibaceons  grounds  at  York.  It  succeeds  perfectly 
well  in  ordinary  garden  soil.— r. 


Propagating  Carnations.— "J.    S.  W." 

asks  why  Carnations  are  propagated  exclusively 
by  layers.  There  is  no  other  reason  except  that  a 
very  lengthened  experience  has  taught  cultivators 
that  layering  is  the  best  way  in  which  to  propa- 
gate Carnations.  I  should  say  Mr.  Charles 
Turner,  of  Slough,  propagates  at  least  50,000  every 
year,  and  his  experienced  foreman,  Mr.  John 
Ball,  told  me  that  they  scarcely  ever  raised  a 
single  plant  from  cuttings.  I  have  grown  Carna- 
tions a  good  many  years,  and  layered  over  4000 
this  year,  and  have  not  put  in  a  single  cutting 
that  I  could  layer.  There  are  always  a  few  that 
cannot  be  brought  down  low  enough  for  layering, 
and  if  the  variety  should  be  a  scarce  or  valuable 
one  we  invariably  put  in  these  as  cuttings.  They 
will  form  roots  under  close  bell-glasses,  but  they 
root  very  slowly,  and  such  plants  are  not  nearly 
so  strong,  nor  do  they  give  such  good  flowers  as 
those  propagated  from  layers.  What  does".!.  S.W." 
want  to  raise  an  unsightly  hillock  round  his 
plants  for  ?  We  do  not  raise  unsightly  hillocks 
round  ours.  Could  he  not  remove  a  little  soil  from 
the  base  and  substitute  some  sandy  soil,  not  rais- 
ing a  hillock  at  all  ?  A  little  soot  dusted  over  the 
surface  does  not  injure  the  layers,  and  might  keep 
oH  birds.  We  have  plenty  of  the  feathered  tribe 
of  all  sorts,  but  they  give  us  no  trouble.  To  those 
inclined  to  follow  "  J.  S.  W.'s  "  plan,  I  would  say  try 
layering  also  by  way  of  comparison. — J.  Douglas. 

Fruit  Garden. 

OUTDOOR  PEACHES. 
The  question  (p.  123)  which  are  the  hardiest,  the 
small-flowered  or  the  large  flowered  section  of 
Peaches,  must,  for  the  present,  I  think,  rest  mainly 
upon  assertion,  direct  proof  being  difiicult  to  ob- 
tain. If  large  flowers,  in  their  production,  take 
more  out  of  the  tree,  or  from  their  larger  surface 
and  more  delicate  texture,  suffer  more  from  ex- 
posure to  cold  in  spring  than  small  flowers, 
clearly  trees  with  small  flowers  are  best,  though 
of  course  the  raiser  of  a  new  Peach  or  Nectarine 
cannot,  when  he  plants  the  stone,  tell  beforehand 
whether  the  seedlings  will  bear  large  or  small 
flowers.  Some  of  the  best  large-flowered  Peaches 
have  been  raised  from  the  opposite  section,  and 
rice  versa.  The  flowering  habit  being  then  inter- 
changeable, the  question  is  narrowed  somewhat; 
and  if,  as  I  contend,  the  small  flowers  will  bear 
without  injury  more  frost  than  the  large  flowers, 
the  protection  of  the  blossoms  in  spring  in- 
volves less  difiiculty.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have 
ever  met  with  anyone  who  has  had  a  long  ex- 
perience with  copings  and  thick  curtains  of  any 
kind  who  really  felt  satisfied  with  the  result.  In 
windy  places,  no  matter  how  securely  fastened, 
the  curtains  get  loose,  and  frequently  do  as  much 
harm  as  'good.  I  have  seen  good  crops  of  fruit 
grown  under  the  projecting  eaves  of  cottages  and 
other  buildings  with  no  other  protection,  but 
usually  in  such  cases  the  walls  have  been  lofty 
and  the  trees  have  had  plenty  of  ventilation.  But 
wide  copings  if  fixed  permanently — that  is  to  say,  if 
not  taken  ofE  from  the  time  they  are  placed  there 
till  they  are  no  longer  required — may  be  detri- 
mental to  the  health  of  the  trees.  As  there  are 
many  days  and  nights,  too,  in  spring  when  full  ex- 
posure to  warm  showers  and  a  freer  circulation  of 
air  would  be  a  great  advantage,  it  is  often  a 
question  perhaps  as  to  choice  of  evils,  and  all  of 
us,  so  far  as  our  own  judgments  go,  no  doubt 
select  the  least.  There  is  no  system  of  pro- 
tection against  which  failure  cannot  be  recorded. 
And  if  from  the  year  1860,  or  perhaps  the  bad  wet 
ripening  year  of  1859  might  be  included,  which  is  a 
period  of  twenty-four  years,  a  balance  could  be 
struck,  I  do  not  think  the  heavy  ooverers  would 
obtain  any  advantage  as  regards  results  The 
cost  for  glass  copings  and  curtains  for  that  period 
would  go  a  long  way  towards  building  a  good 
roomy  span-roofed  house.  The  question  with  me 
is, "  Do  large-flowered  Peaches  requu-e  more  protec- 
tion than  small-flowered  kinds  ?"  I  think  they  do. 
Again,  "  Does  the  production  of  a  large  mass  of 
flowers  have  any  tendency  to  exhaust  the  tree  ? 
the  difference  in  bulk  between  the  mass  of  petals 
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borne  by  a  Noblesse  or  a  Malta,  or  any  other 
large-flowered  Peach,  and  the  Royal  George  and 
others  of  the  small-flowered  section  must  be  con- 
siderable ?  E-  Hobday. 


CULTURE  OF  VINES  IN  POTS. 

I  AM  led  to  make  a  iexf  remarks  on  this  subject 
because  we  are  able  to  cultivate  a  few  Vines  in 
this  way  in  our  new  vineries  before  the  established 
Vines  come  into  full  bearing.  Years  ago  we  used 
to  grow  pot  Vines  in  almost  every  position  in  cool 
or  warm  houses  where  the  foliage  of  the  Vines 
could  be  fully  exposed  to  light.  The  first  essential 
to  successful  culture  is  to  obtain  strong,  well 
ripened  canes,  and  if  they  are  to  be  produced 
from  eyes  of  the  same  season  an  early  start  must 
be  made.  Plant  a  single  eye  in  the  centre  of  a 
small  pot  in  good  turfy  loam  early  in  January  ; 
about  the  third  week  in  that  month  the  pots  should 
be  plunged  in  bottom  heat,  and  in  a  temperature 
of  about  from  50°  to  55°  at  night.  The  atmo- 
phere  of  the  house  should  be  kept  moist  from  the 
first,  but  until  the  young  Vines  appear  above 
ground  they  should  have  no  water,  as  it  causes 
the  buds  to  rot  ofi:  as  they  are  starting  into 
growtli.  Indeed,  water  must  be  supplied  to  them 
very  sparingly  until  they  are  well  started.  Of 
course  after  the  young  plants  have  been  potted  on 
and  have  formed  plenty  of  roots,  they  need  water 
given  freely.  As  soon  as  the  roots  have  grown 
round  the  sides  of  the  pots,  the  young  Vines  should 
be  potted  into  6-inch  ones.  The  compost  which  we 
use  merely  consists  of  turfy  loam  torn  up  into  small 
pieces  by  the  hand  with  a  good  sprinkling  of 
crushed  bones  added  to  it.  In  this  compost  Vines 
are  found  to  grow  most  successfully,  equally  so 
for  the  first  and  final  pottings.  I  like  the  soil 
round  the  roots  to  be  moderately  moist  at  the 
time  of  potting,  and  the  new  potting  material 
should  be  in  the  same  condition.  The  newlj'- 
potted  plants  should  be  replaced  in  bottom  heat, 
but  they  ought  not  to  be  watered  until  a  week  or 
more  after  they  have  been  potted,  and  not  then 
unless  they  seem  to  need  it.  As  the  young  plants 
show  signs  of  active  growth  the  temperature 
should  be  increased,  until  it  gets  up  to  65°,  but  it 
should  not  be  raised  higher  than  that  by  artificial 
heat.  As  the  Vines  grow  they  must  have  plenty 
of  space  in  which  to  allow  free  leaf  development, 
nor  must  they  be  stinted  for  pot  room.  From  6- 
inch  pots  they  should  be  shifted  into  9-inch,  and 
ultimately  into  13-inch  ones.  I  do  not  approve  of 
growing  them  in  a  heated  bed  after  they  are 
potted  into  their  fruiting  pots. 

The  best  pot  Vines  I  ever  saw  were  grown 
over  the  hot- water  pipes  in  a  Pine  house  ;  a  staging 
was  placed  over  the  pipes,  so  that  the  bottoms  of 
the  pots  were  about  9  inches  above  the  pipes.  There 
were  also  attached  to  the  pipes  evaporating  troughs, 
which  weie  kept  constantly  supplied  with  guano 
water.     The  Vines  grown  from  these  early  propa- 
gated plants  were  of  the  strongest  description, 
and  produced  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  and 
Buckland  Sweetwater  2  pounds  each  in  weight. 
The    main    thing    was    to    get  the    canes    well 
ripened,   and    we    used   to   keep   them  in  heat 
until   very  late  in  the  season,  until  they  were 
quite  hard  and    the  eyes   large  and   prominent. 
Turning   them   out-of-doors   to    ripen   is   a    mis- 
take.     I   have   seen    Vines    turned    out-of-doors 
with  all  the  leaves  on,  and  a  gale  of  wind  coming 
soon  after  made  a  sad  wreck  of  them,  to  the  ma- 
terial injury  of  the  Vines.  To  ripen  the  canes  well 
the  temperature  should  gradually  decline  as  the 
days  shorten,  water  must  not  be  so  freely  used,  and 
by  the  middle  of  October  the  Vines  will  be  quite 
ripe ;  and  here  again  there  is  danger  of  error  in 
the  management.     The  soil  in  the  pots  is  often 
allowed   to   become   dusty    dry  ;   apparently  the 
Vines  do  not  suffer,  but  in  reality  they  do.    Many 
of  the  young  fibrous  roots  are  killed  by  over-dry- 
ness,  the  ball  of  earth  and  roots  shrink  from  the 
sides  of  the  pots,  and  when  the  time  to  start  the 
Vines  arrives  it  is  diSicult  to  thoroughly  moisten 
them    again.      All    this    is    avoided    by    giving 
water  sufBcient  to  keep    the    roots  moderately 
moist,  and  let  them  be  at  the  driest  point  when 


the  Vines  are  pruned.  The  Vines  do  not  require 
a  very  long  season  of  rest  before  they  are  ready  to 
be  started  into  growth  again.  The  canes  should 
be  cut  back  to  about  6  feet  from  the  base,  and 
they  start  rather  strongest  if  the  roots  are  slightly 
warmer  than  the  tops,  although  I  do  not  recom- 
mend a  strong  bottom  heat. 

The  tempeeature  of  the  house  should  be 
■15°  to  50°  at  night,  and  to  keep  up  this  tempera- 
ture the  hot-water  pipes  need  not  be  very  hot.  If 
the  pots  containing  the  Vines  are  placed  on  them 
they  will  give  quite  suflicient  warmth.  The  canes 
should  be  syringed  overhead  twice  a  day  until  they 
start  into  growth.  This  causes  a  regular  and 
strong  break,  and  when  a  good  start  is  made  it  is 
not  diflScult  to  keep  the  Vines  in  steady  growth. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  Vines  break  irregu- 
larly it  is  a  sign  of  weakness,  and  they  very 
seldom  finish  well.  During  the  whole  period  of 
their  growth  the  roots  should  be  kept  in  active 
growth.  As  they  are  so  entirely  confined  in  a 
small  space,  the  cultivator  has  perfect  control  over 
them  ;  it  is  evident  that  a  few  hours'  inattention  to 
watering  may  spoil  the  prospects  of  success,  and 
the  labours  of  two  seasons  would  be  wasted. 
Where  the  Vines  have  passed  the  flowering  stage 
and  the  fruit  is  set,  water  may  have  to  be  supplied 
to  the  roots  two  or  three  times  daily  if  the  pots 
are  exposed  over  hot-water  pipes.  At  this  time 
rich  surface  dressings,  applied  at  intervals  of  three 
weeks,  will  add  extra  vigour  to  them,  and  cause 
the  fruit  to  finish  more  perfectly.  Weak  guano 
water  applied  about  three  times  a  week  until  after 
the  fruit  is  stoned  will  also  be  beneficial.  When 
the  seeds  are  perfectly  formed,  the  fruit  takes  its 
second  swelling  and  rapidly  ripens,  and  at  that 
stage  manure  waterings  are  not  desirable. 

J.  Douglas. 


INTERNAL  ARRANGEMENT  OF  AaXERIES. 

What  I  wish  to  make  plain  in  the  following  re- 
marks is  that  expensive  and  elaborate  internal 
arrangements  will  avail  but  little  if  the  border  for 
the  roots  is  constructed  on  wrong  principles. 
Nevertheless,  I  maintain  that  a  satisfactory  inter- 
nal arrangement  is  of  primary  importance  in 
making  up  the  sum  of  actual  requirements  for 
successful  Vine  culture.  What  these  require- 
ments are,  learned  from  observation  and  expe- 
rience, I  will  briefly  state. 

Distance  op  Vines  peoji  the  glass. — This 
has  often  been  a  bone  of  contention  amongst  gar- 
deners. A  space  of  12  inches  between  the  two  is 
generally  considered  to  be  sufficient,  and  I  admit, 
with  careful  ventilation,  it  is  so,  but  for  small 
houses,  which  become  quickly  heated  by  the  sun, 
15  inches  would  be  better  ;  a  vacuum  between  the 
leaves  and  the  glass  is  thus  left  for  the  heated 
air,  and  the  leaves  on  that  account  are  less  liable  to 
get  scorched  than  if  nearer,  i.e.,  if  there  should  be 
any  neglect  as  regards  ventilation.  It  should  be 
understood    that    even  though    the    wires    were 

2  feet  or  more  from  the  glass  the  leaf-stalks 
would  be  no  longer  than  if  they  were  only  15 
inches,  provided  the  roof  affords  a  full  share 
of  light  and  the  Vines  receive  proper  attention. 
Therefore  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  holding  ex- 
treme views  on  this  subject.  Room  for  the  foot- 
stalk to  reach  its  ordinary  length   and  a  space  of 

3  inches  or  4  inches  between  the  leaves  and  the 
glass  are  all  that  is  required.  The  crop  will  not 
be  materially  influenced  either  one  way  or  the 
other  unless  there  is  a  violent  departure  from  the 
distance  here  given.  As  to  floors  in  vineries,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  earth  is  the 
proper  flooring.  Some  covering  for  the  sake  of 
neatness  may  be  recommended,  but  I  take  it  that 
in  the  arrangement  of  vineries,  whether  internally 
or  externally,  the  welfare  of  the  Vines  is  the  main 
point  to  be  considered.  Therefore,  there  should 
be  no  covering  except  it  be  something  in  the  form 
of  a  trellis  placed  in  the  most  convenient  position 
to  prevent  treading  on  the  border.  Where  the 
floors  are  covered  with  flag-stones  or  tiles  the 
labour  required  to  keep  the  atmosphere  damp  in 
dry,  hot  weather  is  very  great.  These  re- 
marks have  reference  to  vineries  in  which  the 
loots  are  for  the  most  part  outside  the  house. 


Where  the  borders  are  all  inside,  the  surface 
would  not  as  a  matter  of  course  be  covered 
Plant  stages  should  be  prohibited  unless  made 
portable,  so  that  they  could  be  taken  down  and 
put  up  again  when  needed.  The  practice  of  con- 
verting vineries  into  plant  houses  is  too  common, 
and  ought  not  to  be  encouraged.  There  are  a  few 
months  in  the  year  during  which  vineries  may  be 
used  for  sheltering  bedding  plants,  but  the 
cleverest  Orchid  gro%ver  would  not  be  expected  to 
grow  Orchids  well  under  Vines,  and  it  is  equally 
unfair  to  expect  anyone  to  grow  good  Grapes  if 
the  house  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  is  filled 
beneath  the  Vines  with  plants. 

Plakting  Vines  on  back  walls  of  vineries 
properly  belongs  to  internal  arrangements,  and  I 
refer  to  it  here  for  the  purpose  of  saying  that 
I  have  not  yet  seen  an  instance  of  satisfactory 
results  where  the  Vines  have  been  planted  against 
the  back  wall  and  the  whole  roof  space  covered 
with  growth  from  Vines  planted  in  the  front.  A 
reference  was  made  in  The  Gaeden  a  few  years 
ago  to  some  examples  of  Grapes  grown  on  a  back 
wall  of  a  vinery,  but  as  there  was  4  feet  of  glass 
on  the  roof  of  unobstructed  light  just  over  the 
Vines,  I  do  not  consider  it  was  a  case  of  growing 
Vines  on  a  back  wall  as  ordinarily  understood. 
The  plan  answers  fairly  well  for  two  or  three 
years,  or  until  those  trained  under  the  roof  have 
covered  the  glass  and  shut  out  the  light,  and  then 
those  planted  against  the  back  wall  gradually  lose 
strength  and  have  to  be  removed.  This  has  refer- 
ence to  a  house  altogether  newly  planted.  So  far 
as  my  experience  goes,  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to 
make  the  attempt  in  a  house  where  the  roof  is 
already  covered  with  Vines.  Planting  super- 
numerary Vines  is  a  practice  that  has  much  to  re- 
commend it  when  judiciously  carried  out.  For 
small  houses  and  narrow  borders  supernumeraries 
should  be  grown  in  pots,  but  their  chief  value  is 
simply  to  prevent  loss  of  time.  Let  us  suppose 
that  a  house  of  Vines  has  to  he  planted  next 
March ;  the  Vines  then  planted  will  not  be  in  a 
condition  to  bear  fruit  the  same  year,  but  by 
having  some  Vines  already  prepared  in  pots  they 
can  be  fruited  in  the  same  house  under  the  same 
treatment  as  would  suit  the  permanent  plants, 
thus  saving  the  loss  of  one  season's  crop.  If 
desired  the  same  thing  may  may  be  carried  out 
the  second  season,  by  which  time  the  permanent 
Vines  will  have  become  well  established,  and  will 
require  all  the  space.  In  the  case  of  large  houses 
with  inside  borders,  the  permanent  Vines  will 
necessarily  have  to  be  planted  near  the  front  wall, 
and  if  it  is  desired,  another  set  of  fruiting  plants 
may  be  put  in  2  feet  or  3  feet  in  front  of  the 
others,  only  not  in  the  same  line,  and  be  allowed 
to  bear  two  crops  before  they  are  removed.  The 
border  will  not  be  much  disturbed  by  taking  away 
the  extra  Vines.  Double  the  number  of  Vines  are 
sometimes  planted,  and  when  they  get  established 
half  of  them  are  removed.  The  only  objection  I 
have  against  this  plan  is  that  the  roots  of  the  per- 
manent Vines  must  necessarily  be  somewhat  dis- 
turbed in  taking  out  the  supernumeraries. 

J.  C.  C. 


5038.  —  Nectarines  cracking. —  "  H.  H. 

says  he  has  tried  both  wet  and  dry  treatment  to 
prevent  Prince  of  Wales  Nectarine  from  cracking, 
but  he  does  not  say  whether  he  applied  it  to  the 
border  or  atmosphere,  or  both.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
allow  borders  in  which  stone  fruits  are  growing  to 
get  dust-dry  after  the  fruit  is  gathered.  It  exhausts 
the  roots,  and  leaves  the  tree  in  a  half -starved  condi- 
tion to  commence  the  next  season.  The  roots,  being 
weak,  are  late  in  starting  into  growth — a  circum- 
stance which  causes  the  fruit  to  be  poor  and  hide- 
bound, and  either  to  crack  or  fall  off  prematurely. 
All  Intone  fruits  do  best  in  a  strong  turfy  loam 
mixed  with  lime  rubbish  and  broken  brick,  or, 
better,  limestone  chippings  sufficient  to  effect  free 
drainage.  If  the  border  is  deficient  in  calcareous 
matter,  put  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fresh  lime  under 
cover,  allow  it  time  to  fall  into  dust,  and  as  soon 
as  the  fruit  commences  stoning,  coat  the  border 
over  with  the  lime  and  water  it  well  in.  Never, 
under  any  consideration,  allow  a  border  to  get 
too  dry  at  any  time.    There  are  three  essential 
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points  needing  attention  in  the  cultivation  of  all 
stone  fruit,  viz.,  plenty  of  water,  liberal  ventila- 
tion, and  applying  all  manures  on  the  surface  of 
the  border.  The  premature  falling  of  fruits  and 
cracking  of  stones  is,  lilce  shanking  in  Grapes, 
caused  in  most  cases  by  insufficient  nourishment. 
—James  Smith,  Waten/ale. 


Derivation  of  Apricot.— To  complete  the 
history  of  the  word  Apricot,  given  on  p.  123,  the 
origin  of  the  first  letter  should  be  told.  The  name, 
after  being  first  Latin,  then  Greek,  became  in 
Arabic  Birkouk,  or,  with  the  article  prefixed,  Al- 
birkouk.  By  the  Arabs  the  name  was  introduced, 
probably  with  the  tree,  into  Spain  perhaps  1100 
years  ago.  In  Spanish  the  word  became  Albari- 
coque,  and  in  Portuguese  Albriroque.  Passing 
hence  into  Italian  and  French,  it  assumed  gra- 
dually its  modern  English  form.  We  have  in 
English  a  good  many  Arabic  words,  such  as  al- 
gebra, almanack,  but  perhaps  no  other  Latin  word 
which  has  passed  into  modern  European  languages 
through  the  medium  of  Arabic. — C.  W.  D. 

Best  flavoured  Gooseberries.— I  should 
be  greatly  obliged  to  any  of  your  readers  who 
would  tell  me  what  are  the  very  best  flavoured 
Gooseberries,  and  I  would  like  anybody  who  can 
to  go  beyond  naming  the  merely  well-known  kinds. 
Among  the  great  numbers  of  Gooseberries  that 
have  been  raised  and  shown  in  England  from 
time  to  time,  there  must  be  some  of  peculiar  excel- 
lence as  to  flavour.  I  am  a  peculiar  person  as 
regards  fruit.  I  prefer  a  well  flavoured  Gooseberry 
to  any  fruit  in  the  garden,  and  I  consider  it  much 
superior  to  some  of  the  very  popular  kinds.  I 
want  to  make  a  good  plantation  of  the  best,  not 
caring  whether  they  be  green,  red,  yellow,  smooth, 
or  rough.  I  do  not  know  much  about  the  Goose- 
berry shows  in  the  north  of  England  or  anywhere 
else,  but  I  presume  there  is  a  class  for  flavour.  To 
grow  a  Gooseberry  because  it  is  as  big  as  an  egg 
does  not  seem  to  me  particularly  wise.  I  believe 
Mr.  Newton,  of  Newark,  has  paid  some  attention  to 
Gooseberries,  and  perhaps  he  would  kindly  help 
me.— W.  H.  H. 

New  industry  in  California.  —  A  great 
number  of  experiments  are  being  made  in  Cali- 
fornia with  the  seed  of  the  Cochin  China  Grape 
Vine.  Seed  has  been  distributed  among  800  persons 
in  various  parts  of  the  State,  and  no  pains  will  be 
spared  to  acclimatise  this  Vine  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  In  its  native  state  it  has  been  found  in 
altitudes  varying  from  100  feet  to  3000  feet  above 
the  sea  level,  producing  everywhere  an  enormous 
crop  of  fruit.  With  proper  care,  authorities  in 
Grape  culture  believe  that  the  Cochin  China  va- 
riety can  be  grown  in  all  the  wine  regions  in  Ca- 
lifornia and  on  the  Pacific  coast.  A  Vine  similar 
to  this,  but  more  vigorous  and  productive, ,  was 
lately  discovered  on  the  coast  of  Guinea  by  Sefior 
Arpore,  chief  of  a  scientific  mission  sent  to  that 
country  by  the  Portuguese  Government.  The  plant 
was  found  to  be  about  4  feet  high,  with  a  crop  of 
Grapes  varying  from  90  lb.  to  100  lb.  on  each  Vine. 
The  fruit  was  delicious,  and  the  wine  made  from 
it  was  found  to  be  very  good,  rich  in  aroma,  in 
colour,  and  alcohol.  A  report  is  being  prepared 
on  the  subject  for  the  Portuguese  Government. 
The  Soudan  and  the  Guinea  annual  tuberous  Vines 
are  of  the  same  class  as  the  Cochin  China,  but 
the  first  is  a  dwarf,  and  the  second  little  better,  as 
compared  with  the  last  named.  In  Cochin  it 
grows  in  some  forests  as  high  as  100  feet,  climb- 
ing up  and  around  lofty  trees,  or  stretching  itself 
on  the  soil,  and  in  some  places  the  Vine  becomes 
a  wonderful  mass  of  large  clusters  of  luscious 
Grapes  from  top  to  bottom. 


African  Melons.— As  a  small  mistake  has 
been  committed  (p.  150)  in  reference  to  the  award 
made  to  the  large  African  Melon  which  I  showed 
the  other  day  at  South  Kensington,  allow  me  to 
state  that  a  cultural  commendation  was  first 
awarded  to  it,  the  committee  considering  it  to  be  too 
large  and  handsome  to  be  cut  ;  but  as  I  expressed 
a  wish  for  it  to  be  cut  and  judged  on  its  merits  as 
regards  fiavour,  it  was  submitted  to  that  test  and 
was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate.  I  shall  grow 
it  from  the  seeds  which  I  have  saved,  and  I  quite 
anticipate  being  equally  as  successful  another  sea- 
son as  I  have  been  this.— F.  Rutland,  Goodwood. 

5033.— Grapes  cracking.— In  order  to  grow 
the  Golden  Hamburgh  Grape  well  and  prevent 
cracking,  we  must  have  a  sweet,  open,  shallow 
border  and  liberal  treatment  till  the  fruit  is 
stoned,  viz.,  plenty  of  water  on  the  border,  and 
now  and  then  a  mixture  of  liquid  manure  made 
from  deer,  sheep,  or  cow  manure.  This  should  be 
used  when  just  made.  The  foliage  of  this  Vine  is 
naturally  thin,  and  the  frequent  use  of  liquid 
manure,  together  with  liberal  ventilation,  gives 
vigour  to  the  Vine  and  thickens  the  leaves.  As 
soon  as  stoning  is  completed  give  more  air  and 
less  moisture,  and  keep  the  temperature  steady 
without  lowering  it.  If  the  border  is  outside  and 
the  weather  wet,  cover  it  with  wooden  shutters  to 
throw  ofi  the  water ;  put  a  brick  under  each  end  of 
the  shutters  to  allow  air  to  circulate  under  them. 
— James  Smith,  Waterdalo. 

I  was  pleased   to   read  Mr.  Wildsmith's 

note  on  the  cracking  of  the  Madresfield  Court 
Grape.  I  fancy  I  have  a  letter  of  his  by  me  in 
which  he  discussed  this  matter,  and  one  ques- 
tion he  put  to  me  was,  did  I  not  believe  too 
much  moisture  at  the  root  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
cracking  ?  would  I  say  what  was  the  cause  ?  to 
which  I  was  obliged  to  answer,  "  I  do  not  know," 
or  something  to  that  effect.  I  think  he  is  now 
nearer  it  himself  in  attributing  it  to  something  in 
the  soil  or  external  causes.  When  he  has  dis- 
covered the  real  cause,  and  can  tell  us  how  to  pre- 
vent cracking,  I  will  plant  many  more  Vines  of 
the  Madresfield  Court,  for  the  cracking  is  the  only 
reason  why  we  do  not  trust  it.  I  have  always 
held,  both  in  The  Gaeden  and  elsewhere,  that 
excess  of  water  at  the  root  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  cracking,  and  Mr.  Crump,  of  Madresfield,  now 
confirms  that  opinion.  I  have  read  of  its  cracking 
where  too  much  moisture  at  the  root  was  said  to 
have  been  the  cause,  and  have  taken  some  trouble 
to  find  out  about  it  in  some  of  these  cases,  but 
have  invariably  been  disappointed.  When  bot- 
tomed they  would  not  hold  water.  To  me  the 
cracking  has  always  appeared  to  be  due  to  shrink- 
ing instead  of  cracking.  I  once  said  it  looked 
like  chapped  hands,  and  was  due  more  to  external 
than  internal  causes,  and  when  Mr.  Wildsmith 
says  that  root  moisture  is  less  mischievous  than 
atmospheric  moisture,  and  that  the  latter  causes 
the  Madresfield  Court  to  crack  wholesale,  I  almost 
agree  with  him.— J.  S.  W. 


Nectarines  produced  by  Peach  trees.— We  have 
in  a  late  Peach  house  here  a  large  Nectarine  growing  on  a 
Bellegarde  Peach  tree.  We  have  a  Downton  Nectarine 
growing  heside  it.  I  think  this  Ireak  must  have  arisen 
tlirough  setting,  as  they  were  all  gone  over  with  the  same 
brush.  The  Nectarine  just  alluded  to  is  much  larger  than 
Nectarines  generally  are,  and  is  nearly  ripe.— Penbhos. 


Sterility  of  plants.— My  experience  of  the 
setting  of  the  Alnwick  Seedling  is  the  same  as  Mr. 
Bell's.  We  have  a  fine  strong  Vine  of  it  here,  run 
up  to  the  roof  the  first  season  and  left  and  cropped 
that  length  ever  since.  One  year,  as  I  have  related 
in  The  Garden  before,  it  has  set  well,  and 
another  badly.  Last  year  early  I  top-dressed  the 
borders  inside  and  outside  with  a  good  layer  of 
fresh  cow  manure  and  Standen's  manure,  which 
invigorated  the  growth  a  good  deal,  and  has  pro- 
duced a  sensible  effect  on  the  weight  of  the  crop 
this  season.  In  addition,  I  again  put  Standen's 
manure  on  this  season  before  starting  the  Vines, 
and  watered  at  the  same  time  with  liquid  manure, 
and  we  have  bunches  on  the  Vine  which,  for  even- 
ness of  size,  largeness  in  bunch  and  berry,  and 
colour,  surpass  anything  the  Vine  has  produced 
before.  If  any  of  your  readers  have  examples 
grown  on  the  poor  soil  (sterility  principle)  to  send 
to  you  or  anywhere  else,  I  will  be  pleased  to  send 
some  three  or  four  pound  examples  for  comparison. 
In  addition  to  trying  the  experiment  of  the 
manure  upon  the  Vine,  I  tried  the  effects  of  two 


or  three  sorts  of  pollen  on  the  setting.  I  marked 
one-half  of  the  bunches  with  coloured  threads, 
and  these  I  fertilised  with  the  pollen  of  the  Lady 
Downes,  Black  Alicante,  and  Barbarossa  every  day 
at  noon  till  all  the  berries  were  set,  tapping  the 
branches  to  make  the  caps  of  the  fiowers  fly  so  as 
to  fertilise  the  pistils  at  the  righi  moment,  the 
foreign  pollen  having  just  been  collected  on  a 
sheet  of  paper  in  the  same  manner  and  shaken  in 
plenty  over  the  Alnwick  Seedling.  Every  day  the 
bunches  were  also  well  syringed  about  3  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  The  result  was  that  the  artificially 
fertilised  bunches  and  those  allowed  to  fertilise 
themselves  all  set  equally  well,  not  the  slightest 
difference  being  observable  between  them  from 
then  until  now.  It  was  easily  observable,  how- 
ever, that  the  Alnwick  Seedling  flowers  produced 
by  far  the  smallest  quantity  of  pollen.  I  know  of 
no  Grape  which  produces  it  so  meagrely,  but  it  is 
apparently  enough  for  fertilisation. — J.  S.  W. 


Rose  Garden. 

AMONG  THE  ROSES. 
One  perforce  now  goes  oftener  and  lingers  longer 
among  the  Roses  than  usual.  The  Rose  trade  is 
advancing  and  extending  with  such  leaps  and 
bounds,  that  the  most  casual  examination  of  its 
area  and  condition  absorbs  weeks  and  months  of 
time.  If  one  would  grasp  the  facts  and  learn  the 
lessons  of  but  one  Rose  season,  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember is  hardly  long  enough  to  linger  among 
them.  Nor  is  it  only,  nor  chiefly,  that  the  area  of 
Rose  culture  is  being  so  widely  extended.  But 
the  Roses  themselves,  as  they  grow  in  beauty,  also 
become  more  difficult  to  cultivate  and  understand. 
What  with  mixed  or  improved  blood,  soils,  composts, 
stocks,  climates,  and  culture,  many  of  our  Roses 
seem  ever  on  the  anvil,  and  are  being  moulded 
into  something  better,  worse,  or  at  all  events 
diflcerent  from  what  they  used  to  be.  If,  as  seems 
probable,  culture  and  climate  are  the  most  poten- 
tial causes  of  change  among  our  Roses,  it  may  be 
safely  assumed  that  culture  dominated  the  Rose 
garden  last  year  and  climate  this.  Not  that  one  or 
either  could  absolutely  prevail  without  the  other, 
as  everybody  knows,  but  culture  may  be  said  to 
have  mastered  climate  last  year  and  climate  cul- 
ture this.  I  know  this  has  been  denied  on  high 
authority;  still  it  can  be  confirmed  on  yet  higher, 
that  is  the  Rose  blooms  and  the  Rose  trees  them- 
selves. A  few  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Rose 
season  have  already  been  adverted  to,  such  as  its 
lateness,  its  relative  scantiness,  its  shortness  apart 
from  the  continuity  of  bloom  resulting  from  Teas 
and  dwarf  maidens.  Another  characteristic 
which  I  think  no  one  can  deny  is  the  general  lack 
of  substance  and  of  staying  power  in  the  blooms. 
The  chief  chaeacteeistic  of  this  season's 
Roses  is  that  they  came  forth  like  a  flower,  and  were 
withered.  In  measuring  the  period  of  fresh  and  un- 
tarnished life  of  individual  blooms,  it  was  little 
more  than  half  as  long  as  distinguished  that  of 
1882.  I  admit  there  were  a  few  exceptions,  and 
those  mostly  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  but  these 
only  confirmed  the  rule.  Some  of  the  best  rosa- 
rians  have  formed  a  far  lower  estimate  of  the 
flowers  of  the  season  than  that  I  have  here  given. 
In  a  letter  before  me  one  of  the  largest  growers 
in  the  trade  says  :  "  There  was  no  weight  in  the 
blooms  this  season,  and  I  do  not  think  they  have 
been  a  patch  on  last  year,  excepting  just  at  the 
close  of  the  exhibition  season."  This  quite  coin- 
cides with  my  own  observation  and  experience, 
and  is  also  just  what  might  have  been  expected 
after  several  successive  freezings  of  about  20°  of 
frost  in  March ;  with  the  sap  of  the  Roses  in 
vigorous  circulation  until  the  moment  it  was  for- 
cibly arrested  by  frost,  young  shoots  were  killed, 
and  much  of  the  older  wood  ruptured,  though  it 
showed  little  trace  of  injury  at  the  time.  Hurried 
and  unsubstantial  flowering  of  so  many  Roses  was 
doubtless  the  direct  result  of  these  injuries.  The 
flowers  came  forth  looking  much  as  usual,  but  had 
they  been  put  into  the  scales  they  would  have 
been  found  sadly  wanting  in  specific  gravity  and 
consequent  durability.    Neithsr  were  these  severe 
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frosts  the  only  peculiarities  of  the  climate  of  the 
Bose  season  about  to  close ;  the  chief  efEeots  of  these 
severities  were  expended  on  cut-back  or  old  plants. 
The   frost  delayed   and  shortened  the  period  of 
bloom,  and  also  deteriorated  its  quality.    The  ma- 
jority of  maidens  that  were  not  too  far  advanced 
to  be  killed  in  March  possibly  took  less  harm  than 
the  cut-backs ;  hence  they  broke  strongly  and  grew 
freely.     Unfortunately,   however,   like    so    many 
speakers  and  writers,  they  knew  not  when  to  stop. 
The  dripping  June  acted  like  a  whip  and  spur  to 
growth,  and  the  consequence  is  that  hundreds  of 
maidens  on  Manettis  have  refused  to  bloom,  and 
tens  of  hundreds  have  bloomed  abnormally  late 
and  very  imperfectly.     The  strength  that  should 
have  developed  fine  blooms  ran  away  into  side 
shoots,  which  keep  on  growing  and  growing  until 
frost  or  mildew  pulls  them  up  sharp  and  forces 
them  to  stop,  though  not  to  bloom.     In  this  abnor- 
mally strong  and  late  growth  of    Manettis  this 
season  we  have  a  powerful  illustration  how  climate 
overmasters  culture.     True,  culture  with  suitable 
stocks  has  done  much  to  check  this  tendency — 
never    so    pronounced    as    this  year  —  viz.,^  of 
maiden  Koses  running   wild   into   wood-making. 
Brier  seedlings  and  Crier  cuttings  and  standard 
Briers  have  bloomed  far  more  freely  than  Manettis 
this  season ;  the  flowers  have  also  had  more  sub- 
stance on  the  Briers,  as  might  have  been  expected. 
Another  curious  result  of  the  season  about 
to  close  is  that  it  has  given  special   prominence 
to    several    planets    rather    than   increased   the 
lustre    of    one   sun.      So    pre-eminently  promi- 
nent  was  one   trade    grower  last   year,  that   it 
was    called    his    year.      Nearly    the    whole    of 
the    chief    prizes   were    swept   off   by   one   firm. 
The  case  is  widely  different  this  year.     Possibly 
this  may  have  partly  arisen  from  the  fact   that 
climate    exerts    a    disturbing   influence    over  a 
wider  area  than  culture.     Be  that  as  it  may,  while 
Mr.  Benjamin  Cant,  of  Colchester,  managed  to 
hold  the  champion  trophy  prize  against  all  comers 
at  the  National   Hose   Society's   great  show  on 
July  3,  other  great  growers,  such  as  Messrs.  George 
Paul,   Cranston,   Turner,   &c.,  have  also  run    in 
before  him.    If  it  be  true — and  it  is — that  there  is 
a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,  which  taken  at  the 
flood  leads  on  to  fortune,  the  saying  is  equally 
true  of  every  Rose  garden.     There  comes  a  week, 
a  day,  in  which  the  Koses  are  perfect.     Hence  the 
saying,  "  I  was  able  to  cut  to  a  day,  almost  to  an 
hour,  for  such  and  such  a  show."   And  hence,  too, 
the  result    of    the  victor  of    to-day  being   the 
defeated  of  to-morrow.    While  that  may  explain 
the  wider  distribution  of  honours  among  the  Eose 
trade  this  year  than  last,  it  by  no  means  dimin- 
ishes the  credit    of   the  unique  honour  of   Mr. 
Benjamin  Cant  being  able  to  keep  his  Eose  farm 
at  the  highest  flood  of  perfection  through  the  entire 
exhibition  season  of  1883,  a  season  much  more 
highly  distinguished  for  perfect  blooms  than  that 
just  about  to  close.     Writing  of 

The  influence  of  climate  on  Eose  blooms, 
it  is  impossible  to  forget  what  wonderful 
blooms  appear  now  and  again.  These  stand 
out  among  Roses  like  Paul  among  the  people— 
a  full  head  and  shoulders  above  them  all.  Of 
such  were  those  wonderful  blooms  shown  by 
Mr.  Baker  at  Norwich  in  1880,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  and  Mr.  Whitwell's  shown  at  the  end  of 
July  this  year.  Such  exceptional  excellence  in 
almost  any  season  sets  rosarians  a-thinking,  and 
proves  that  special  skill  and  special  sites  may  often 
baffle  the  most  adverse  seasons,  and  force  the 
highest  successes  out  of  apparently  the  most 
impossible  conditions.  Put  your  love  into  them, 
was  Canon  Hole's  recipe  many  years  ago  for  suc- 
cess in  Eose  culture.  It  has  never  been  bettered, 
and  will  do  more  even  to  thaw  the  frost  out  and 
put  new  life  into  Roses  than  all  the  other  re- 
cipes in  the  world.  D.T.  F. 


is  very  vigorous,  and  its  large  clusters  of  single 
white  blossoms  are  borne  in  great  profusion.  This 
Rose  is  so  rambling,  that  it  must  not  be  planted 
near  weak-growing  subjects,  which  it  would  soon 
overpower,  but  for  the  woodland  or  wild  garden, 
where  there  is  plenty  of  room  in  which  to  develo]:) 
itself,  no  more  beautiful  object  could  be  found 
during  summer.  The  flowers,  too,  are  very  fra- 
grant.—Alpha. 


Rosa  Brunoniana.— The  recent  remarks  in 
The  Garden  as  to  the  beauty  of  climbing  Roses 
when  allowed  to  ramble  over  any  spare-headed 
trees,  such  as  old  Oaks,  refer  for  the  most  part  to 
Aimee  Vibert,  but  I  may  mention  that  Rosa 
Brunoniana  is  a  grand  Rose  so  treated.  Its  growth 


ROSE  STOCKS. 

The  seedling  Brier  seems  to  have  been  the  fa- 
vourite stock  this  year,  though  one  trade  grower 
declares  he  will  have  no  more  of  it,  and  another 
proclaims  his  preference  for  Brier  cuttings.     In 
the  first  case  ocular  demonstration  was  afforded 
in  plenty  of  the  inferiority  of  the  seedling  Brier. 
Here  were  thousands  of  Eoses  budded  on  it,  and 
there  within  sight  were  as  many  or  more  worked 
on  Brier  cuttings.   The  first  lot  had  many  blanks  ; 
in  the  second  there  was  hardly  a  failure.     This 
conclusion  seemed  logical,  and  indeed  irresistible. 
Seedlings  were  nowhere  as  against  cuttings,  and 
yet  the  cuttings  were  a  much  finer  and  more  regu- 
lar  crop  to  start  with,   which,  of  course,  told  in 
their  favour  and  against  the  seedlings.    The  seed- 
lings, from  the  greater  density  of    their  base, 
also,  as    a   rule,  present   greater   difliculties  to 
the    budder,    and    consequently    the    work   may 
be    worse    done.     Again,    seedling    Briers   may 
vary  very  much  indeed,  and  a  good  many  sub- 
varieties,  or  semi-species,  are  sometimes  huddled 
up  together  under  the  general  term  of  seedling 
Briers.     So  particular  are  some  rosarians  about 
their  seeds,  that,  after  ransacking  the  three  United 
Kingdoms,   they   have   gone  to   Germany,    Swit- 
zerland, and  Italy  in  quest  of  seeds,  and  when  all 
these  sources  fail,  some  are  planting  well  selected 
strains    to   grow    in     long    lines    in    their    own 
grounds,   with    the    intention    of   growing   their 
own   seeds.      By    such    or    other    means  of   se- 
lection,  there    is    but    little    doubt    that    more 
regularity  and  greater  uniformity  of  growth  may 
be  realised  among  seedling  Briers.    At  present  the 
finest  breaks  of  seedlings  lack  the  uniformity  of 
cuttings.  The  latter  may  also  be  improved  by  selec- 
tion, for  the  most  casual  observer  cannot  have 
failed  to  note  that  there  are  Piriers  and  Briers  al- 
most to  infinity.     In  such  points  as  vigour  and 
uniformity  of  growth  such  stocks  as  Manetti,  La 
Grifferaie,  and  others   run  away  from  Briers  ;  but 
then   the    Briers   have   it   not   only  in   the  more 
robust  health  and  longer  life  of  the  Roses,  but 
likewise  in  their  more   abundant   floriferousness 
and  the  higher  quality  of  their  blooms.   The  voder 
the  experience  with  Brier  stocks  in  general,  and 
seedling   Briers   in   particular,   the  more   clearly 
these  points  are  established.    And  it  is  their  es- 
tablisiiment  almost  beyond  the  domain  of  contro- 
versy that  has  given  such  a  powerful  impetus  to 
the  rearing  and   cultivation   of   seedling   Briers. 
Among  those  who  are  cultivating  these  on  a  gigan- 
tic scale  may  be  named  Mr.  George  Paul,  of  Ches- 
hunt,   whose   huge   plantations,   budded    on    the 
second  week  of  August,  and  to  bud  are  the  finest 
and  most  extensive  I  have  yet  seen.     Mr.  Cant, 
in  his  large  Rose  farm  at  Colchester,  divides  his 
favours  pretty  evenly  between 

The  Manetti  and  Brier  cuttings,  though 
I  must  also  add  that  he  grows  a  good  many  seed- 
lings. The  late  and  sluggish  flowering  of  Roses 
on  the  Manetti  this  year  will  probably  check  its 
culture  to  some  extent,  though  it  is  one  of  the 
peculiarities  of  our  Eose  industry  at  the  present 
time  that  all  the  stocks  that  can  be  pressed  into 
the  trade  are  all  too  few  for  the  enormous 
demands  made  upon  it  for  Roses.  Even  the 
tall  Briers  whom  many  have  thought  doomed 
for  some  years  go  off  as  rapidly  as  the  others,  and 
are  always  lagging  behind  the  demand.  As 
for  Roses  on  their  own  roots,  they  can  hardly  be 
said  as  yet  to  be  popular  with  the  trade.  They 
cannot  be  produced  so  rapidly,  and  hence  not  so 
cheaply  as  budded  or  grafted  plants.  By  no  sys- 
tem of  propagation  or  culture  yet  devised  can  own- 
root  Roses  be  forced  to  make  a  yard  or  two  of 
growth  within  less  than  a  year  of  the  time  of  root- 


ing; whereas  maidens  on  Manettis  become  giants 
in  height  and  breadth  within  nine  months  of 
the  time  of  taking  off  the  first  buds.  Still,  in 
the  case  of  those  who  prefer  quality  of  growth  and 
of  bloom  to  mere  area  of  bush  or  tree,  Roses  on 
seedling  Briers  or  Brier  cuttings  on  own  roots  are 
to  be  preferred.  And  should  the  latter  cost  more  at 
first,  they  will  prove  more  profitable  in  the  end  by 
living  longer,  reproducing  themselves  by  suckers, 
and  perhaps  producing  finer  blooms.  More  expe- 
rience is  needed  to  determine  the  latter  point  with 
certainty.  At  present,  as  already  stated,  the  order 
of  quality,  as  far  as  that  is  affected  by  the  stock, 
seems  to  be  as  follows :  Manetti,  Brier  cutting. 
Brier  seedling,  the  quality  being  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  the  growing  force.  Roses  on  their  roots 
grow  very  variously,  and  hence  we  might  reason- 
ably expect  an  almost  infinite  diversity  of  quality 
among  the  bloom,  some  being  probably  better 
and  others  worse  than  those  worked  on  stocks. 
As  the  stocks,  on  soils  equally  good,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  root  and  grow  with  almost  equal  freedom 
and  vigour,  it  follows  that  Roses  worked  on  any 
given  stock  might  have  a  more  uniform  supply  of 
food  than  if  planted  direct  in  the  soil,  and  so  far 
Eoses  with  foster  stocks  might  have  the  best  of  it. 


On  T}ie  other  hand,  there  are  Eoses  not  a 
few  that  grow  more  freely  than  Briers,  and  these 
would  have  the  pull  when  on  their  own  roots. 
Besides,  wider  experience  with  Eose  stocks  and  in 
Rose  culture  proves  that  the  stock  is  by  no  means 
the  passive  agent  in  the  future  life  and  produce  of 
the  Rose  which  it  used  to  be  assumed.  The  diffe- 
rence in  floriferousness  between  Eoses  on  Manettis 
and  Eoses  on  Briers  was  one  of  the  most  striking 
characteristics  of  Mr.  Cant's  Rose  farm  and  other 
nurseries  this  year.  And  this  proves  conclusively 
that  the  battle  of  the  stocks  or  of  stocks  versus 
own  roots  is  by  no  means  fought  out  as  yet  or 
authoritatively  settled.  D.  T.  Fish. 


MARKET  FRUITS   AND  VEGETABLES. 

In  the  discussion  that  has  taken  place  respecting 
the  unripe  condition  in  which  the  best  kinds  of 
fruit  reach  London  and  other  markets  there  has 
been  some  truth  and  some  exaggeration.  Anyone 
who  has  had  much  to  do  with  growing  fruit  and 
packing  it,  and,  above  all,  seeing  it  after  it  has 
travelled  long  distances  by  the  ordinary  means  of 
conveyance,  need  not  be  told  that  soft-textured 
fruits,  such  as  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  Figs, 
and  Strawberries,  if  allowed  to  get  fully  ripe  be- 
fore gathering,  will  not  travel,  no  matter  how  well 
packed,  and  it  is  only  when  left  on  the  trees  until 
quite  ripe  that  they  attain  their  highest  flavour.  It 
follows,  therefore, that  those  who  have  to  depend  on 
the  market  for  such  of  these  as  they  require,  never  get 
them  up  to  the  mark,  as  regards  quality,  however 
good-looking  they  may  be.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
talk  about  soft  fruits  ripening  after  they  are 
gathered  ;  this  they  will  do  in  a  certain  way,  but 
under  such  conditions  they  never  have  the  right 
flavour,  the  finishing  touch  in  which  being  more  a 
question  of  hours  than  days.  Strawberries 
gathered  forty-eight  hours  before  being  ripe  will 
not  bear  comparison  in  the  matter  of  flavour  with 
those  left  on  the  plants  until  the  ripening  process 
is  completed,  and  almost  the  same  may  be  said  of 
all  soft  fruits.  Melons  travel  when  fully  ripe 
much  better  than  most  fruits,  but  after  a  Melon 
is  at  its  best  for  eating,  a  couple  of  days  sees 
much  of  the  flavour  gone.  Pines,  from  their  harder 
texture,  carry  well  enough  when  ripe,  and  finish 
out  when  cut  before  being  quite  ripe  differently 
from  most  fruits.  But  the  market,  as  at  present 
nine- tenths  supplied  with  foreign  smooth  Cayennes 
— at  best  only  a  second-rate  flavoured  sort — is  not 
the^ place  on  which  to  depend  in  the  case  of  those 
who  require  this  fruit  in  its  best  form.  Grapes 
have  been  included  amongst  market  fruits  not  to 
be  had  good,  but  this  is  not  correct,  for,  with  the 
exception  of  the  earliest  English  Hamburghs  and 
white  sorts,  especially  Muscats,  which  the  growers 
push  in  to  sell  a.''  soon  as  presentable,  and  the  Jersey 
Hamburghs  sent  as  soon  as  coloured,  regardless  of 
their  being  sour.  Grapes  as  good  in  quality  as 
they  possibly  can  be  are  always  obtainable.   The 
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same  holds  good  with  Apples  and  Pears  ;  all  but  a 
few  of  the  latter  of  which  take  time  enough  to 
ripen  after  being  gathered  to  admit  of  their 
travelling  any  reasonable  distance  without  injury. 
Therefore,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  fruits 
named,  the  discontent  amounts  to  nothing  be- 
yond reminding  those  who  want  soft  fruits  of  the 
best  quality  that  they  must  not  expect  to  get  them 
in  the  market. 

With  market  vegetables  there  is  much  more 
room  to  iind  fault ;  of  these  large  quantities  are 
bad,  not  in  condition,  but  in  kind.  The  big  hard 
flavourless  Peas,  with  nothing  to  recommend  them 
except  size  of  pods  and  the  number  of  Peas  they 
contain,  and  the  equally  worthless  Potatoes,  are 
the  kinds  which  now  form  the  great  bulk  of  what 
are  to  be  had  in  the  London  markets.  The  causes 
which  have  brought  about  this  state  of  matters 
are  not  difficult  to  detect.  The  first  is  the  un- 
merited preference  given  at  shows  to  size  and 
appearance  before  quality,  consequent  upon  the 
new  standard  set  up  a  few  years  back,  which  put  ap- 
pearance first  and  edible  properties  second — a  new 
way  of  gauging  merit  in  things  which,  if  not  good 
to  eat,  are  not  good  for  anything.  Next  to  this, 
growers  found  these  popular  kinds  to  be  heavy 
croppers,  and  consequently  they  suited  their  pur- 
pose. They  therefore  took  the  place  of  better 
sorts,  leaving  those  dependent  on  the  market  little 
chance  but  to  take  such  as  can  be  got. 

T.  Baines. 


NOTES  FROM  HECKFIELD. 

Potatoes. — I  regret  to  have  to  report  that  in 
this  district  the  murrain  has  set  in  with  great  vi- 
rulence. Up  to  the  14th  the  crops  were  more  pro- 
mising than  for  years  past,  but  a  slight  thunder- 
storm on  that  day  seemed  to  start  the  haulm  of 
nearly  all  kinds  into  a  state  of  decay,  and  by  the 
17th  the  stench  from  the  haulm  was  terrible  ;  the 
tubers,  too,  are  now  going  just  as  fast  as  the  haulm, 
and,  what  is  still  worse,  a  quantity  o£  early  kinds 
that  were  lifted  and  stored  away,  apparently  free 
from  all  taint,  are  now  badly  diseased,  so  that  it 
is  useless  to  lift  with  a  view  of  saving  the  crop. 
All  the  tubers  will  be  better  to  be  left  in  the  ground 
till  the  worst  has  happened,  or  at  all  events  till 
they  are  fully  ripe,  as  it  is  rare  indeed  that  the 
disease  spreads  amongst  tubers  that  have  been 
fully  matured.  It  will  be  interesting  to  learn 
results  from  anyone  who  may  have  tried  the  plan 
of  protective  mouldings,  as  advocated  by  Mr. 
Jensen  in  his  pamphlet  on  "  The  Prevention  of 
the  Potato  Disease."  I  had  no  faith  in  the  plan 
myself,  and  this  will  account  for  my  not  trying  it, 
but  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  learn  that  it  has  been 
a  success. 

Earthing  up  Celeey.  —  This  is  a  simple 
enough  operation,  and,  perhaps  because  of  its 
simplicity,  it  is  often  very  carelessly  done.  Perhaps 
I  ought  to  confess  that  I  once  was  amongst  the 
delinquents  in  this  respect,  and  the  probability  is 
that  had  I  not  been,  this  note  of  warning  would 
never  have  been  penned,  for  the  very  obvious 
reason  that  I  should  never  have  experienced 
the  error  I  now  wish  to  warn  others  against. 
That  grand  proverb,  "  Whatever  is  worth  doing 
at  all  is  worth  doing  well,"  did  not  always  ap- 
pear to  me  of  such  importance  as  it  now  does  ; 
many  jobs  used  to  be  "  scamped "  that  to-day 
would  have  the  greatest  care  imaginable ;  and 
why  ?  because  the  lessons  as  to  the  difference 
between  good  and  bad  treatment  of  even  the 
simplest  garden  duties  have  been  noted,  and 
whilst  the  first  pay  with  much  interest,  the  other 
yields  nothing  but  reproachful  thoughts,  that  one 
should  have  been  so  thoughtless.  But  now  as  to 
the  right  way — according  to  Wildsmith — of  earth- 
ing up  Celery.  After  a  heavy  rain,  or  else  a  good 
watering  artificially,  the  suckers  or  side  leaves  are 
pulled  off  ;  each  plant  is  then  tied  up  closely  with 
bast  matting  to  keep  the  soil  from  getting  be- 
tween the  leaves  ;  the  soil  is  then  chopped 
down  from  the  sides  with  a  spade  and  pressed 
closely  amongst  and  against  the  plants  by  the 
hands  to  such  an  height  only  as  that  the  young 
leaves  springing  from  the  heart  of  the  plants  shall 
not  be  in  any  ways  crippled  by  it ;  the  matting  is 


then  cut  off  and  the  operation  is  complete.  We 
have  tried  Celery  collars  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing out  the  soil  from  the  heart  of  the  plants,  and 
also  the  plan  of  letting  one  man  hold  the  plants 
whilst  another  put  in  the  soil,  but  tying  with 
matting  has  proved  to  be  the  best  way,  though  it 
takes  longer  to  do.  I  give  preference  to  succes- 
sional  earthing,  rather  than  that  the  earthing 
should  be  left  till  the  plants  are  full  grown.  The 
quality  and  blanching  by  the  former  treatment  are 
a  long  way  in  advance  of  those  by  the  latter. 

Mud  edgings  to  flower  beds. — I  agree  with 
you,  Mr.  Editor  ;  mud  edgings  are  indeed  an  abomi- 
nation. I  was  recently  in  a  public  garden,  the 
bedding  out  of  which  was  as  perfect  a  sample— I 
mean  as  well  done — as  any  I  have  ever  met. with, 
with  the  exception  of  hideous  mud  edgings,  that 
confronted  one  at  every  turn,  and  sadly  marred 
the  otherwise  excellent  effect.  Eoheveria  secunda 
glauca,  planted  9  inches  apart,  on  raised  edgings 
of  about  6  inches  in  height,  and  nothing  but  baked 
mud,  cracked  with  drought,  between  them,  was  a 
sight  ugly  enough  to  cause  anybody  to  consider 
and  mend  his  ways  in  this  respect ;  and  how  to  do 
it  is  not  difScult,  as  there  are  abundance  of  plants 
suitable  for  planting  raised  edgings  to  flower  beds, 
but  none  better  than  Herniaria  glabra,  a  plant 
that  grows  so  flat  and  close  to  the  ground  that  but 
little  attention  in  the  way  of  clipping  is  ever  re- 
quired ;  we  like  it  so  well  here,  that  all  other 
plants  but  this  have  been  discarded  for  the  plant- 
ing of  raised  edgings.  It  is  also  quite  hardy,  and 
looks  as  well  in  winter  as  in  summer.  Another  of  its 
merits  is  that  it  will  stand  for  two  or  three  years 
without  being  renewed ;  some  of  our  edgings  are 
in  their  third  year  of  planting,  and  they  are  just 
as  fine  as  are  those  that  were  planted  in  April 
last. 

Picking  off  seed-pods  from  plants.  — 
Yes,  "  S.  D."  (p.  145)  ;  picking  oif  seed-pods  does 
"  entail  a  considerable  amount  of  time  and 
labour."  None  know  it  better  than  myself;  but  can 
anything  worth  the  having  be  had  without  labour  ? 
But  in  regard  to  picking  oS  the  seed-pods  of  Sweet 
Peas,  the  labour  is  not  such  a  nightmare  as  you 
would  have  us  suppose.  Why,  by  going  over  the 
rows  once  a  week,  as  advised,  a  boy  can  pick 
over — has  done  this  day,  August  18— a  row  15 
yards  in  length  in  IJ  hours.  How  much  quicker 
would  the  land  be  prepared  and  a  new  sowing 
made  than  this,  not  to  take  into  account  the  cost 
of  seeds,  the  difficulty  with  some  of  us  of  finding, 
or  at  any  rate  of  affording,  fresh  ground  on  which 
to  sow  successionally  at  regular  intervals  to  main- 
tain a  supply  of  flowers  throughout  the  season, 
which  for  "  S.  D.'s  "  Information  I  consider  to  be 
from  early  in  May  to  the  end  of  October.  We  have 
had  good  flowers  in  continuity  from  one  sowing 
for  this  long  period,  and  therefore  thought  our 
treatment  worth  recording.  In  regard  to  plants 
of  nearly  every  kind,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  we  are  all  of  us  far  too  negligent  in  this 
matter  of  keeping  them  free  of  seed-pods,  that  is 
if  we  are  desirous  of  obtaining  the  best  results 
both  as  to  appearance  of  beds  or  borders  and 
duration  of  flowering.  Take  Violas,  for  instance. 
I  have  known  gardens  in  which  they  have  failed 
season  after  season,  and  where  they  have  at  last 
been  given  up  as  reprobate,  and  every  reason  but 
the  right  one  assigned  for  their  failure.  Why,  no 
plant  will  bear  seed  with  impunity  and  flower 
continuously  at  the  same  time ;  and  yet  this  I 
know  to  have  been  expected  of  Violas,  and  to 
some  extent  we  all  are  unreasonable  enough  to 
expect  the  same  of  other  plants,  else  we  should 
be  more  diligent  to  remove  every  dead  flower  or 
seed  that  would  be  likely  to  impair  the  continuous 
flowering  of  all  plants,  and  particularly  from  bed- 
ding plants,  the  season  of  which  is  all  too  short 
without  curtailment  by  neglect  of  the  attention 
here  specified.  W.  Wildsmith. 


without  the  opinion  of  a  competent  judge.  Since 
writing  the  above  I  have  had  one  fried  and  tasted 
it.  It  had  a  strong  flavour  of  Mushroom,  but 
there  was  also  a  bitter  taste  which  was  not  plea- 
sant.— D.  K.,  Virginia,  Ireland. 

*-.f*  The  fungus  sent  herewith  is  Agaricus  fasci- 
cularis,  a  bitter  and  probably  poisonous  species, 
which  differs  in  every  way  from  Marasmius 
oreades,  the  Fairy  King  Champignon.  The 
latter  is  small  and  biscuit-coloured,  whereas  that 
sent  is  brown  ;  the  gills  of  the  Champignon  are 
almost  white,  whilst  those  of  A.  fascicularis  are 
dark  purple-brown.  The  Champignon  grows  in 
rings  in  short  pastures  and  by  grassy  roadsides, 
whereas  A.  fascicularis  grows  on  or  about  rotten 
stumps  and  wood.  A  good  plan  with  doubtful 
fungi  is  to  taste  before  cooking.  Had  you  done 
this,  you  would  have  found  your  plant  bitter  and 
nauseous  in  a  high  degree.  Cooking  has  the 
effect  of  disguising,  and  indeed  of  sometimes  dis- 
sipating, the  poisonous  principle  of  fungi. — W.  G.  S, 


Poisonous  fungi. — Is  the  enclosed  Agari- 
cus (or  Marasmius)  oreades  ?  It  looks  very  like 
the  descriptions  in  books  of  it.  It  grows  in  dense 
clumps,  but  not  in  circles,  as  oreades  is  generally 
described  as  growing.  If  not  oreades,  I  would  like 
to  know  what  fungus  it  is.    lam  afraid  to  eat  it 


PUBLIC  GARDENS. 

NATIONAL  PARKS. 

Some  of  us  must  have  been  tempted  when  we  read 
the  account  in  the  Times  of  the  wonders  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park  to  envy  its  happy  possessors 
It  was  not  so  much  the  extraordinary  natural  fea- 
tures of  the  district  that  aroused  this  feeling  as 
the  fact  that  they  all  belong  to  the  American 
people.  But  for  this,  we  know  by  experience  what 
would  in  the  end  become  of  them.  The  shores  of 
Niagara  do  not  belong  to  the  people,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  every  day  sees  them  worse  dis- 
figured. From  the  greed  of  the  speculative  builder, 
or  of  the  owner  whose  one  object  is  how  to  exact 
a  toll  from  the  traveller  for  permission  to  use  his 
eyes,  the  Y'ellowstone  district  is  for  ever  free. 
When  Lord  Lome  visited  British  Columbia  last 
year  he  urged  the  inhabitants  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  United  States  in  this  respect.  Wher- 
ever, he  said,  you  find  some  region  of  unusual 
loveliness,  I  advise  you  to  make  a  national  park 
of  it.  In  years  to  come,  when  British  Columbia 
becomes  populous,  you  will  have  cause  to  rejoice 
over  what  you  have  done.  Great  Britain  is  a 
country  not  less  populous  to-day  than  British 
Columbia  or  the  United  States  will  be  in  fifty  or  a 
hundred  years.  The  need  to  exchange  the  crowded 
city,  or  the  scarcely  less  crowded  suburb,  for  the 
real  country,  for  the  solitude  of  the  mountain-top 
or  the  cheerful  silence  of  the  fells,  is  as  great  in 
England  now  as  it  is  likely  to  be  in  America  a 
century  hence.  Yet  the  possibilities  of  supplying 
that  need  are  constantly  becoming  fewer.  Though 
enclosure  is  a  harder  process  than  it  was — thanks 
to  the  Commons  Preservation  Society— it  is  still  a 
great  deal  too  easy,  and  much  can  be  done  to  de- 
prive the  public  of  country  to  which  they  have 
heretofore  had  access  without  going  the  length  of 
enclosure.  Footpaths  can  be  stopped  up ;  bridle- 
roads  can  be  diverted ;  land  which  has  never  been 
common,  but  of  which  the  use  has  been  virtually 
free  to  the  public,  is  turned  to  account  in 
ways  which  are  of  more  benefit  to  the  owner; 
and  against  all  this,  the  Commons  Preservation 
Society  can  do  but  little.  Then  there  is  always 
the  possibility  that  the  lord  of  the  manor  and  the 
commoners  may  agree  upon  terms  which,  while 
they  make  the  enclosure  less  obnoxious  to  those 
who  have  private  rights  in  it,  leave  it  as  much  a 
source  of  annoyance  as  ever  to  the  public  at  large. 
The  law,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  knows  nothing 
of  the  public  at  large.  It  protects  the  minority 
who  have  specific  rights  in  a  common,  but  it  does 
nothing  for  the  majority,  who  only  ask  that  the 
common  shall  be  kept  open.    Thus  the  cause  of 

Commons  preservation  is  exposed  to  two 
great  dangers ;  one,  that  the  public  interest  in 
their  maintenance  is  necessarily  less  watchful 
than  the  private  interest  in  their  destruction  ;  the 
other,  that  the  public  interest  in  their  maintenance 
can  only  be  defended  in  roundabout  ways.  Those 
who  most  feel  that  interest  may  have  no  title  to 
be  heard  in  behalf  of  it,  and  those  who  have  such 
a  title  may  have  been  induced  to  part  with  it. 
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Of  late,  indeed,  enclosure  has  for  the  time  ceased 
to  be  the  enemy  that  commons  have  most  cause 
to  fear.  A  new  railway  asks  leave  to  take  a  very 
small  piece  of  a  common,  and  the  request  is  sure 
to  be  supported  by  the  whole  railway  interest 
in  Parliament.  Now,  this  little  fraction  of  the 
common  which  the  railway  company  wants  to  have 
commonly  happens  to  be  so  placed  as  to  destroy 
the  beauty  of  the  remainder.  Indeed,  what  was  a 
common  before  often  ceases  after  the  railway  has 
been  made  to  be  anything  more  than  two  strips  of 
waste  land,  divided  by  a  cutting  or  an  embank- 
ment. It  is  difficult,  however,  for  the  Commons 
Preservation  Society  to  be  as  much  on  the  alert  as 
the  company  which  is  directly  concerned  in  getting 
the  railway  made  as  cheaply  as  possible.  This 
Session,  indeed,  the  guardians  of  the  public  in- 
terest have  been  remarkably  successful ;  but  we 
can  hardly  doubt  that  they  will  some  day  be  found 
napping  when  some  railway  project  is  before  Par- 
liament, and  only  wake  to  the  extent  of  the  mis- 
chief when  the  time  for  averting  it  has  gone  by. 

Why  should  not  England  follow  the  example  of 
the  United  States,  and  convert  some  of  the  dis- 
tricts which  most  lend  themselves  to  this  treat- 
ment into  national  parks  1  Probably  the  sugges- 
tion will  almost  take  away  the  reader's  breath. 
The  tremendous  compensation  which  the  transfer 
of  large  tracts  of  land  from  private  to  public 
ownership  would  seem  to  involve  will  be  thought 
to  be  a  conclusive  argument  against  such  a  scheme. 
But  then,  in  the  way  in  which  we  should  propose 
to  effect  this  transfer,  there  need  be  no  very  large 
sum  spent  in  compensation.  We  do  not  propose 
that  any  of  the  rights  of  ownership,  as  they  are  at 
present  exercised,  should  be  interfered  with.  All 
we  ask  is  that  no  new  development  of  these  rights 
should  be  permitted.  Let  us  take,  by  way  of  an 
instance. 

The  lake  disteict —the  one,  perhaps,  of  all 
England  that,  by  its  manageable  size  and  its  sur- 
passing charm,  would  have  the  first  claim  to  be 
put  to  this  use.  There  would  not  be  the  least 
need  to  expropriate  the  existing  owners  of  land. 
If  the  face  of  the  country  is  simply  left  as  it  is, 
there  will  be  ample  room  for  any  number  of  visitors 
in  search  of  natural  beauty.  All  that  is  really 
required  is  that  it  should  be  left  as  it  is.  Mansions, 
cottages,  parks,  woods,  gardens,  and  sporting 
rights  of  all  kinds,  as  they  now  exist  there,  are 
found  not  to  interfere  with  the  full  enjoyment  by 
the  public  of  all  that  the  district  has  to  offer. 
What  threatens  to  interfere  with  this  enjoyment 
is  the  extension  of  these  rights.  That  more  houses 
should  be  built,  that  more  land  should  be  enclosed, 
that  game  preservation  should  become  stricter, 
that  paths  that  are  now  open  sliould  be  shut  up, 
that  railways  should  be  made  where  none  exist— 
these  are  the  dangers  before  which  those  who 
know  and  love  the  lakes  feel  helpless,  and  it  is 
precisely  these  dangers  that  the  scheme  of  con- 
verting the  district  into  a  national  park  would 
meet.  But  when  once  the  change  had  been  effected 
the  landowners  in  the  district  would  not  be  the 
worse,  except  prospectively.  They  would  not  be 
able  to  do  anything  that  they  have  not  done  here- 
tofore, but  everything  that  they  have  done  hereto- 
fore they  would  be  able  to  do  still.  The  single 
operation  of  the  change  would  be  to  stereotype 
the  existing  order  of  things,  to  leave  that  enclosed 
which  is  enclosed,  that  open  which  is  open,  that 
public  which  is  public,  and  that  private  which  is 
private.  No  doubt  the  destruction  of  these  con- 
tingent rights  would  involve  some  compensation  to 
the  owners,  but  it  would  be  very  trifling  in  com- 
parison with  the  compensation  that  would  be  re- 
quired if  it  were  proposed  to  take  from  them 
anything  that  they  now  enjoy.  Deprive  a  man 
of  a  mansion  and  a  park  that  have  been 
in  his  family  for  centuries,  and  you  take  away 
something  which  to  him  may  be  ail  but  priceless. 
Say  to  him  that  he  must  never  turn  his  park  into 
building  land,  and  you  forbid  him  merely  to  do 
•what,  unless  he  should  be  cursed  with  a  spend- 
thrift heir,  he  would  never  think  of  doing.  So, 
again,  if  it  were  proposed  to  throw  open  the  woods 
which  are  now  consecrated  to  the  production  of 
pheasants,  the  owner  might  feel  that  his  property 
no  longer  possessed  the  quality  for  which  he  chiefly 


valued  it.  But  if  he  were  merely  foriiidden  to 
shut  up  woods  in  which  the  passer-by  is  now  per- 
mitted to  roam  at  will,  in  order  to  breed  more 
pheasants,  the  quality  which  the  property  would 
lose  would  be  something  purely  contingent  and 
future.  The  basis,  therefore,  on  which  compensa- 
tion must  be  calculated  would  be  altogether 
different  from  that  which  must  be  taken  in  the 
case  of  an  extinction  of  actual  and  long-exercised 
rights.  We  do  not  say  that  the  plan  could  be  car- 
ried out  without  coit  or  without  difficulty.  But 
when  it  is  considered  how  impossible  it  will  be  to 
preserve  some  of  the  most  beautiful  districts  in 
England  at  any  less  expenditure,  whether  of 
money  or  trouble,  and  how  great  the  loss  of  these 
districts  will  be  to  the  next  generation  of  English- 
men, we  feel  that  some  strong  effort  should  be 
made  to  keep  them,  and  that  the  best  chance  of 
making  it  to  good  purpose  must  be  looked  for  in 
the  direction  which  has  now  been  indicated. — 
Spectator. 

NOTES  FROM  FKANCE. 

Large  Poplah. — There  is  a  very  fine  specimen 
of  Populus  nigra  growing  in  the  Botanic  Garden 
at  Dijon,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  decay 
at  the  bottom  of  the  trunk,  it  is  otherwise  in  fine 
condition.  It  is  well  clothed  with  leaves,  but, 
owing  to  its  great  age,  they  are  not  much  larger 
than  those  of  the  common  Canadian  species.  The 
bole  is  uniformly  proportioned  until  about  half 
the  height  or  a  little  more  is  reached,  when  it 
forks  into  two  branches,  the  leader  being  almost 
upright,  the  other  branching  off  at  an  angle  of 
about  45°.  Its  age  is  stated  to  be  probably  500 
years.  Its  height  is  about  130  feet,  and  at  2  feet 
from  the  ground  it  measures  26  feet  in  circum- 
ference. 

Composite  flowers  luxuriate  here.  The 
double  yellow  annual  Chrysanthemum  is  exten- 
sively used  for  ribboning  along  with  Pelargo- 
niums in  the  town  gardens.  It  lasts  a  very  long 
time  in  bloom,  and,  being  very  floriferous,  makes 
a  good  substitute  for  Calceolarias.  Five  or  six 
species  of  Coreopsis  are  sprinkled  freely  amongst 
shrubs  in  borders,  and  their  rich  golden  and 
brown  flowers  make  quite  a  display.  When  out 
of  bloom  they  are  succeeded  by  Cosmos  bipinnata, 
Pompone  and  large-flowered  Chrysanthemums, 
and  Anemone  japonica,  plants  which  keep 
up  a  perpetual  show  well  into  November.  Leu- 
canthemum  latifolium,  a  native  of  the  Pyrenees, 
is  also  grown  extensively  here,  and  its  flowers  are 
lovely.  In  one  clump  I  counted  over  100  blooms 
of  this  grand  Ox-eye  Daisy,  3  J  inches  in  diameter. 
At  first  sight  they  looked  like"blooms  of  Chrysan- 
themum frutescens,  but  the  foliage  is  different, 
being  slightly  spear-shaped  and  serrated.  It  is 
quite  hardy  and  worthy  of  extensive  culture  by 
all  lovers  of  Marguerites.  C.  tenuifolium,  as  an 
autumnal  pot  plant  for  market,  is  an  exceedinglj' 
gracefulspecies,  with  Erica- like  foUageandstudded 
all  over  with  a  multitude  of  miniature  Michaelmas 
Daisy-like  flowers.  When  I  was  in  Nancy  last 
November  several  hundreds  of  these  met  with  a 
ready  sale  in  the  early  morning  market,  as  well  as 
a  snowy-white  double  form  of  the  large-flowered 
Indian  Chrysanthemums.     Some  new  unnamed 

Tea  Roses  at  Lyons  I  found  to  be  exceedingly 
rich  in  perfume  and  delicacy  of  shades— fawns, 
pinks,  and  golds,  with  several  yellows  beautifully 
shaded  with  pink.  Etoile  de  Lyon,  a  rich  golden 
yellow  of  the  Marfichal  Niel  type,  but  having  more 
substance  in  the  petals,  has  been  awarded  several 
medals  for  distinctness  and  beauty. 

ScHiNUS  molle,  a  South  American  tree,  is  ex- 
tensively grown  at  Nice ;  the  graceful  and  slightly 
drooping  Fern-like  leaves  are  very  handsome,  and 
towards  October  it  is  covered  with  pretty  panicles 
of  bright  red  berries.  At  Hyeres  les  Palmiers  the 
avenue  from  the  railway  station  to  the  town  in  a 
few  years  will  be  exceedingly  fine.  Several  species 
of  Eucalypti  have  been  p'anted  alternately  with 
Phosnix  canariensis,  a  much  handsomer  species 
than  P.  dactylifera,  and  Callistemons,  and  various 
Acacias  were  in  full  bloom  in  July,  some  of  them 
being  of  large  size  compared  with  what  are  gene- 
rally seen  about  London.     Musas  grow  very  freely 


in  sheltered  places,  but  the  district  is  exposed  to 
a  bitter  south  sea  breeze  which  cuts  their  foliage  to 
pieces.  A  very  fine  specimen  tree  about  20  feet 
or  25  feet  in  height  of  Parkinsonia  aculeata  was 
literally  covered  with  golden  yellow  blooms,  re- 
sembling those  of  a  Verbascum.  At  Nice  the  beau- 
tiful Privet-like  hedge  of  Atriplex  Halimus 
which  surrounds  the  front  shore  is  very  fine  and 
strong ;  it  seems  to  flourish  under  full  sea  ex- 
posure, but  I  fear  it  would  be  too  tender  for  our 
coasts. 

The  Vines  towards  Cette  and  Perpignan  are 
promising  well  this  year ;  those  about  Montpellier 
seem  to  be  suffering  most ;  but  if  the  weather 
holds  out  as  fine  as  it  has  recently  been,  an  un- 
usually fine  harvest  is  expected.  An  American 
species  is  being  tried  extensively  here,  and  up  to 
the  present  it  has  been  proof  against  the  disease, 
but  the  berries  are  too  fleshy  to  be  as  productive 
in  the  shape  of  wine  as  the  ordinary  species,  and 
it  is  only  resorted  to  where  the  disease  has  been 
worst.  I  was  just  in  time  at  Hydros  in  July  to  see 
the  great  Dasylirion  longif olium  in  full  bloom ;  this 
is  the  first  time  it  has  flowered  in  Europe. 

J.  MURISON. 

Garden   Flora. 


PLATE  CDII. 
BEGONIA  ROEZLI.* 
This  is  a  very  beautiful  and  distinct  species  of 
Begonia,  and  without  doubt  the  handsomest  of 
the  shrubby  kinds.  The  first  information  we  had 
of  it  came  from  Mr.  Ernest  Benary  about  four 
years  ago ;  he  had  received  seeds  of  it  some  time 
previously  from  Mexico,  sent  by  the  well-known 
collector  whose  name  it  bears.  The  accompanying 
plate  is  a  good  representation  of  both  flowers  and 
leaves,  though  the  latter  are  of  course  much 
smaller  than  those  of  a  properly  grown  plant.  The 
colour  is  well  rendered,  though,  if  anything,  less 
bright  and  rich  than  it  should  be.  It  has  strong 
fleshy  stems  3  feet  or  more  in  height,  and  smooth 
succulent  leaves  10  inches  or  more  in  length,  which 
under  full  light  assume  a  reddish  tint ;  they  have 
strong  veins,  red  beneath,  and  there  is  a  deep 
blotch  of  red  on  the  upper  side  of  the  blade  at  its 
junction  with  the  petiole.  The  plant  is  very  orna- 
mental even  when  not  in  flower.  Few  plants  are 
more  valuable  for  winter  flowering,  and  the  flowers 
continue  long  in  good  condition.  It  is  like  no 
other  kind  in  cultivation,  except  in  a  general 
sense,  and  it  is  remarkable  for  the  large  size  of 
the  bracts  which  enclose  the  young  flower-heads. 
We  were  indebted  forour  first  plants  of  this  Begonia 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Law,  of  Little  Shelford. 

Cultivation. — The  treatment  which  is  success- 
ful in  the  case  of  other  shrubby  Begonias  will 
answer  well  for  this  one  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  points  which  require  to  be  considered  especi- 
ally in  relation  to  it.  It  produces  naturally  a  few 
stems  only,  which  are  not  inclined  to  branch,  and 
this  habit  must  not  be  extensively  interfered  with, 
for  if  by  cutting  back  at  a  wrong  time,  or  by 
stopping,  a  greater  number  of  branches  are  formed 
than  are  needed,  th  ey  are  sure  to  be  weak  and  the 
masses  of  flowers  will  be  thin  and  comparatively 
poor.  Its  habit  is  somewhat  leggy — its  chief,  or 
only  fault — and  this  can  be  oombatted  only  by 
growing  it  in  full  light  and  giving  it  a  proper 
amount  of  room.  The  finest  specimens  I  have 
seen  were  grown  in  a  house  which  faces  the  south, 
and  I  believe  that  no  shading  had  ever  been  given 
them.  As  it  flowers  at  all  times  between  October 
and  May,  no  time  c  m  be  mentioned  for  cutting  it 
back  or  startiuT;  it  afresh    We  out  back  our  plants 
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soon  after  they  have  flowered,  in  order  to  give 
them  time  to  make  vigorous  stems  before  the  next 
flowering  season.  Sometimes  there  are  young 
Sihoots  growing  up,  and  if  so  they  should  not  be 
touched,  as  they  generally  bear  the  gre  atest  quan- 
tity of  bloom.  After  the  first  cutting  back  it  is 
useless  to  think  of  cutting  back  or  stopping  again  ; 
the  earliest  shoots  produced  should  be  grown  on 
without  check  of  any  kind.  The  plants  appear  to 
lose  vigour  after  about  three  years,  and  they 
should  then  be  renewed.  I  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity yer,  I  regret  to  say,  of  planting  this  Be- 
gonia in  a  bed  of  soil,  but  I  intend  doing  so, 
and  doubtless  the  result  will  be  satisfactory. 
Other  shrubby  Begonias  benefit  very  much  by 
such  treatment.  The  proper  temperature  for 
B.  Eoezli  is  that  of  an  intermediate  house,  and 
if  it  faces  the  south  so  much  the  better.  The 
soil  for  it  should  be  rich  and  well  drained,  as  a 
free  supply  of  water  is  necessary  during  its  season 
of  growth.  Peat  is  undesirable,  except  so  far  as 
may  be  necessary  for  giving  porosity  to  the  com- 
post. For  this  purpose  grit  is  very  good,  and  it 
may  consist  of  either  finely  broken  pots  or  bricks- 
Cuttings  of  B.  Roezli  do  not  strike  so  freely  as  those 
of  most  other  kinds,  but  seeds  of  it  grow  freely. 
E.  Irwin  Lynch. 


SEASONABLE  WORK. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Thyme. — Though  strictly  speakingall  the  plants 
belonging  to  the  genus  Thymus  are  herbs,  there  are 
several  of  the  varieties  which  for  use  in  the  flower 
garden  cannot  be  excelled  by  any  other  plant  of 
siaailar  habit  and  hardiness.  T.  corsicus,  hirsutus, 
tomentosus,  Serpyllum,  and  lanuginosus  make 
good  rockwork  plants,  and  the  two  last-named 
kinds  will  flourish  in  the  driest  positions.  The 
gold  and  silver  variegated  varieties  are  generally 
used  for  edgings  in  summer  bedding,  and  when 
kept  trim  by  frequent  cutting  they  are  excellent 
plants  for  the  purpose,  but  a  far  better  use  may 
be  made  of  them  as  well  as  of  the  common  green 
variety,  and  that  is  as  edgings  and  groundworks 
in  winter  bedding  arrangements.  The  density  of 
their  root  formation  is  favourable  to  their  trans- 
plantation at  almost  any  season  ;  indeed,  we  have 
on  many  occasions  at  the  height  of  summer  made 
good  with  these  a  failure  in  summer  bedding 
plants,  and  as  our  beds  have  all  to  be  as  fully  fur- 
nished in  the  winter  as  in  summer,  there  was  so 
much  the  less  to  be  done  when  the  general  clear- 
ance and  replanting  began.  Seedlings  of  the  com- 
mon green  kind  make  the  best  plants.  Sow  in 
pans  in  March,  transplant  to  the  open  borders 
early  in  May,  and  the  plants  will  be  ready  for  the 
following  winter.  The  variegated  kinds  can  only 
be  had  from  cuttings,  which  strike  well  at  any  sea- 
son under  handlights  or  in  cold  frames.  The  kinds 
for  rockwork  are  increased  by  division  in  autumn 
or  early  in  spring. 

Sub-tropical  and  fine  foliaged  beds. 
— Besides  tying  to  supports  as  a  prevention 
against  injury  from  wind  and  heavy  rain-storms, 
and  the  removal  of  leaves  and  shoots  that  over- 
hang the  turf  to  its  injury,  there  is  little  else 
needed  just  now  in  this  department.  Growth  of 
late  has  been  profuse  and  the  beds  will  never  be 
better ;  hence  the  present  is  the  time  to  take  note 
of  what  to  repeat  or  what  to  avoid  in  future  ar- 
rangements. We  have  marked  the  following  for 
repetition,  viz.,  a  bed  of  tall  Sunflowers  and  Castor- 
oils  in  combination ;  one  of  single  Dahlias,  Mar- 
guerites, and  Acacia  lophantha;  and  another  of 
Solanum  robustum  and  marginatum  (a  row  of 
each),  with  Eucalyptus  and  tall  Cinnas  in  the 
centre.  The  variegated  Abutilon  and  crimson- 
stemmed  Chilian  Beet  in  combination  are  also 
very  pretty.  Amongst  the  fine  dwarfer  foliaged 
plants  succulents  at  present  bear  the  palm.  Sem- 
pervivum    arboreum,  arboreum  purpureum,  and 


arboreum  variegatum,  large-leaved  Echeverias, 
and  American  Agaves  are  the  principal  large  kinds 
used,  the  carpeting  plants  for  the  same  being 
Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium  variegatum,  con- 
spicuum,  and  ccorulescens  ;  all  the  attention  that 
these  beds  now  need  is  to  keep  them  free  from 
weeds.  Pick  the  seed-pods  off  the  Mesembryan- 
themums,  and  give  an  occasional  press  down  with 
the  hand  to  keep  the  growth  right  under  the  taller 
plants.  When  thus  trimming  up  the  beds  advan- 
tage should  be  taken  of  the  opportunity  to  take 
the  necessary  cuttings  for  next  year's  needs.  All 
succulents  strike  best  in  pots ;  no  bottom  heat  is 
needed,  but  full  exposure  to  the  sun  and  protec- 
tion from  heavy  rains. 

Heebaceous  plant  borders.— Now,  whilst 
herbaceous  plants  are  in  flower,  is  the  time  to  weed 
out  all  worthless  or  curious  species,  and  replace 
them  by  increasing  the  stock  of  such  kinds  as  not 
only  make  the  best  show  in  the  open  borders,  but 
are  most  useful  in  a  cut  state.  The  Achilleas, 
Japanese  Anemones,  Phloxes,  Galegas,  ActEcas, 
Potentillas,  Pentstemons,  and  Poppies  are  at  the 
present  time  in  grand  blossom ;  they  have  had 
about  the  same  amount  of  attention  as  to  water- 
ing, picking  over,  and  tying  up  as  has  been  given 
to  ordinary  bedded-out  plants.  Both  sections  are 
valuable  in  their  respective  places,  but  neither  one 
nor  the  other  will  make  a  creditable  display  if  left 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  yet  many  people 
appear  to  think  so,  more  especially  in  respect  of 
herbaceous  plants.  Many  of  the  kinds  may  now 
be  propagated  freely  by  means  of  oSsets,  and 
Phloxes  and  Pentstemons  by  cuttings,  but  those 
that  need  to  be  increased  by  division  must  be  left 
until  later  in  the  year.  Keep  the  borders  free 
from  weeds,  trailers  well  to  their  supports,  seed- 
pods  picked  off  Sweet  Peas,  and  if  there  are  any 
vacant  spots,  sow  hardy  annuals  for  early  spring 
flowering. 

General  work. — Water  shrubs,  Roses,  and 
climbers  on  walls  that  rain  cannot  reach.  In  the 
case  of  these  a  good  wash  with  the  hose  or  garden 
engine  is  also  desirable.  Clip  Privet  and  Yew 
hedges,  and  give  a  final  trimming  for  this  season 
to  Bos  edgings.  Propagate  bedding  plants  at 
every  opportunity,  and  also  prepare  spring  flower- 
ing plants  by  pricking  oflE  seedlings,  splitting  up 
Polyanthuses,  Primroses,  Forget-me-nots,  and 
similar  material. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

Camellias.  —  These  are  better  under  glass 
than  in  the  open  air  after  their  buds  are  set ;  but, 
nevertheless,  turning  them  out  frequently  becomes 
a  necessity  with  plants  that  bloom  early,  and  which 
have  made  their  growth  correspondingly  early, 
otherwise  there  is  often  danger  of  their  blooming 
sooner  than  may  be  wanted  unless  there  happens 
to  be  a  house  with  a  north  aspect  at  command, 
where,  by  throwing  it  open,  they  may  be  kept  as 
cool  as  out  of  doors.  Treated  in  this  way,  there  is 
much  less  danger  of  their  getting  dry  at  the  roots 
than  when  set  outside.  The  injurious  effect  that 
over-dry  treatment  at  the  roots  has  on  these  plants 
is  proportionate  to  the  more  or  less  advanced 
stage  the  flower-buds  are  in.  If  only  about  set- 
ting, or  little  more,  a  dry  condition  of  the  soil 
does  little  or  no  harm  ;  in  fact,  with  vigorous  ex- 
amples, it  is  frequently  necessary  to  allow  them 
to  get  dry  with  a  view  to  insuring  their  setting 
flower-buds  in  place  of  making  second  growth. 
But  where  the  buds  have  attained  any  size,  if 
allowed  to  get  too  dry,  more  or  less,  falling  is  all 
but  sure  to  follow,  although  it  may  not  take 
place  for  as  much  as  a  couple  of  months 
or  more  after  the  soil  has  been  so  dried. 
Plants  in  the  open  air  should  have  particu- 
lar attention  whilst  the  weather  is  dry  in  the 
matter  of  water,  to  avoid  the  consequences  here 
pointed  out.  Camellias,  if  fairly  treated,  _  grow 
better  than  most  plants  even  in  the  vicinity  of 
smoky  towns,  but  there  is  one  evil  connected  with 
their  cultivation  in  such  localities,  and  that  is 
that  dense  foggy  weather  in  winter  frequently 
causes  the  bloom  buds  to  drop  in  quantity, 
especially  those  of  the  white  kinds  that  are  de- 


servedly so  much  prized.  Many  of  the  semi-double 
or  irregular  formed  flowers  are  much  better  able 
to  resist  injury  in  the  way  described,  and  on  that 
account  are  more  suitable  tor  growing  in  places 
so  affected.  We  have  also  noticed  that  the  buds  are 
much  more  likely  to  drop  from  the  cause  named 
when  late,  through  not  being  sufliciently  advanced 
in  the  autumn ;  consequently,  although  it  is  de- 
sirable to  have  as  much  succession  as  regards  the 
time  of  flowering  as  circumstances  will  permit,  it 
is  better  in  such  neighbourhoods  to  get  them  well 
forward  in  the  summer  and  autumn  for  early 
blooming  than  to  attempt,  as  is  often  done,  to 
keep  the  greater  portion  for  flowering  in  February 
or  March.  Wherever  these  plants  are  underpotted, 
and  the  foliage,  through  being  deficient  in  deep 
green  colour,  exhibits  want  of  sufficient  sustenance, 
manure  water  ought  to  be  given.  Whatever  en- 
riching  material  is  used  in  this  way,  a  liberal 
amount  of  soot  should  be  included ;  even  soot 
water  alone  is  one  of  the  best  things  that  can 
be  given  under  such  conditions.  Not  only  have 
Camellias  a  special  liking  for  soot,  but  it  likewise 
benefits  them  by  ridding  the  soil  from  the  pre- 
sence of  worms. 

Azaleas. — Like  Camellias,  these  plants  may 
be  had  in  bloom  during  much  the  greater  portion 
of  the  year  if  a  sufficient  stock  is  at  command 
and  they  are  properly  treated.  At  no  time  are 
their  flowers  more  useful  for  cutting  or  the  ordi- 
nary purposes  of  decoration  than  through  the  last 
two  months  of  the  year,  when  such  flowers  as  are 
forthcoming  under  glass  have  to  be  wholly  de- 
pended on.  But  though  Azaleas  bearforcicg  much 
better  than  most  plants,  it  is  far  the  best  to  regu- 
late their  time  of  blooming  by  the  length  of  time 
they  are  kept  warm  under  glass  after  the  season's 
growth  is  completed  and  the  buds  are  set.  Where 
wanted  to  come  up  in  about  the  time  mentioned, 
the  buds  can  scarcely  be  too  large  and  prominent 
before  they  are  taken  out  of  heat ;  but,  in  speak- 
ing of  heat,  through  the  summer  months  no  more 
is  required  than  keeping  them  in  a  house  where 
the  sun's  rays  are  made  use  of  by  not  giving 
too  much  air  through  the  day,  and  shutting 
it  off  completely  early  in  the  afternoon.  Plants 
so  treated  until  the  buds  are  as  large  and  pro- 
minent as  those  of  Camellias  in  their  early 
stages  can  later  on  when  required  be  induced  to 
open  their  flowers  with  half  the  heat  and  in  half 
the  time  that  is  necessary  when  turned  out  of 
doors  or  put  in  cool  quarters  under  glass  before, 
or  as  soon  as  the  flowers  have  set.  Where  Azaleas 
are  required  to  bloom  early,  and  to  be  freely  used 
for  cutting,  the  old  white  kind  and  Fielder's 
White,  a  slight  improvement  on  the  former,  should 
find  a  place,  for  though  some  of  the  newer  sorts 
have  better  formed  flowers,  still  the  much  longer 
and  more  vigorous  shoots  which  the  old  varieties 
named  make  permit  of  the  flowers  being  cut  with 
a  correspondingly  greater  length  of  wood  attached, 
a  matter  of  great  importance  in  cut  flowers. 
Such  examples  as  were  kept  for  blooming  late, 
say  up  to  June  or  July,  will  only  now  be  making 
their  growth,  and  to  do  them  justice  should  for 
eight  or  ten  weeks  yet  be  subject  to  warm  treat- 
ment, otherwise  many  of  the  shoots  will  never  set 
flowers  at  all,  or  be  so  insufliciently  developed  as 
to  go  blind  through  the  winter.  In  most  cases 
where  this  latter  mishap  occurs  it  is  directly  trace- 
able to  the  buds  not  being  sufliciently  formed  be- 
fore the  cessation  of  growth.  The  whole  stock  of 
Azaleas  should  be  frequently  examined  to  see 
that  they  are  free  from  their  greatest  enemy, 
thrips,  also  red  spider,  which  latter  sometimes 
makes  its  appearance  through  a  deficient  use  of 
the  syringe,  in  not  getting  the  water  well  to  the 
under-sides  of  the  leaves.  Dipping  and  washing 
with  Tobacco  water  involves  much  more  labour 
than  fumigation,  but  it  is  far  more  effectual  for 
the  destruction  of  the  thrips,  and,  what  is  of  quite 
as  much  importance,  it  does  not  injure  the  leaves, 
which  fumigation  often  does.  Where  red  spider 
as  well  as  thrips  exist  it  is  only  necessary  to  add 
two  or  three  ounces  of  Gishurst  per  gallon  of  the 
Tobacco  water,  which  will  destroy  the  spider,  that 
Tobacco  water  alone  seldom  does  effectually. 
Azaleas  in  all  their  stages  require  to  be  much 
more  liberally  supplied  with  water  at  the  root 
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than  almost  any  other  genera  of  fine-rooted, 
hard-wooded  plants ;  they  enjoy  a  moist  condi- 
tion of  the  soil,  such  as  would  kill  the  small 
feeding  fibres  of  most  hard-wooded  greenhouse 
subjects. 

PiMELEAS. — These  distinct  and  beautiful  plants 
are  quite  as  suitable  for  greenhouse  decoration 
as  they  are  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
usually  grown — to  exhibit ;  or  even  more  so, 
for  so  free  is  their  natural  disposition  to  flower, 
that  they  bloom  ]3rofusely  when  no  larger  than 
occupying  7-inch  or  8-inch  pots.  Another  matter 
of  importance  when  for  ordinary  use  is  that  they 
require  next  to  no  artificial  training,  or  the  use  of 
numerous  sticks  and  ties,  as  if  sufficiently  cut 
back  each  season  after  blooming  they  will  all  but 
support  themselves  without  sticks.  The  elegant 
drooping  habit  of  the  flower-shoots  bearing-  their 
distinct  heads  of  bloom  makes  them  contrast 
well  with  most  other  plants.  The  principal  cause 
of  their  not  being  more  generally  grown  we  take  to 
be  the  unsatisfactory  condition  they  usually  get 
into  through  the  ravages  of  red  spider,  which  in 
the  summer  months  is  almost  sure  to  attack  them 
if  means  arc  not  taken  to  keep  the  pest  down. 
Eegular  drenching  daily  with  the  syringe  is  indis- 
pensable to  keep  the  plants  clean  ;  not  simply 
sprinkling  them,  but  getting  the  water  in  quan- 
tity to  the  undersides  of  the  leaves.  Ordinary 
attention  in  the  other  matters  of  potting,  air- 
giving  and  general  treatment,  such  as  found  to 
answer  for  other  hard-wooded  greenhouse  stock, 
is  all  I'imeleas  require,  with  the  addition  of  much 
more  water  to  the  roots  in  the  growing  season 
than  will  suffice  for  others  of  a  hard-wooded 
character.  Being  mostly  spring  flowerers,  I'ime- 
leas whilst  young  often  get  their  potting  deferred 
through  a  supposition  that  it  will  interfere  with 
their  blooming ;  where  such  has  been  the  case, 
and  they  are  at  all  underpotted,  they  should  at 
once  have  a  shift,  for  if  kept  too  long  cramped  at 
the  roots  they  get  into  a  stunted  condition,  which 
stops  their  future  progress. 

Preparation  for  winter.— Whatever  has  to 
be  done  in  the  way  of  repairs  to  plant  houses, 
re-adjustment  of  heating  apparatus,  painting,  and 
other  things  of  like  nature,  this  is  the  best  time 
in  the  whole  year  for  carrying  it  out,  as  now 
whilst  a  good  many  plants  are  undergoing  their 
hardening  process  in  tlie  open  air,  the  different 
structures  may,  by  exercising  a  little  judgment, 
be  cleared  in  succession,  so  as  to  admit  of  the 
necessary  work  being  done,  which  it  can  be  so 
much  better  and  .expeditiously  than  when  the 
houses  are  encumbered  with  occupants.  Where 
the  woodwork  can  be  well  dried,  such  as  per- 
mitted of  when  the  houses  are  cleared,  painting  is 
more  preservative  in  its  effects  than  when  done,  as 
often  seen,  with  the  wood  in  a  half  saturated 
condition,  in  which  state  it  is  of  little  use.  The 
advantage  of  doing  such  work  at  this  season  in 
place  of  deferring  it  until  autumn  or  spring,  as 
frequently  happens,  cannot  be  over-rated. 


FRUIT. 

Pines. — Although  we  have  had  a  short  period 
of  hot  weather,  the  season  is  not  much  in  advance 
of  last  year,  and  Pines,  owing  to  the  slow  progress 
they  made  through  the  cold  spring  months,  are 
still  rather  backward.  To  make  up  for  lost  time, 
plants  intended  for  early  planting  next  spring 
should  now  receive  every  encouragement  in  the 
way  of  heat,  moisture,  and  stimulating  food,  con- 
sisting of  weak  guano  water,  or  diluted  liquid 
from  the  manure  tank.  When  the  pots  are  well 
filled  with  roots  and  days  decrease  in  length,  root- 
watering  must  be  more  carefully  performed,  at- 
mospheric moisture  may  be  decreased,  and  a 
liberal  supply  of  warm  air  must  be  kept  constantly 
playing  amongst  the  foliage,  in  order  to  secure 
perfect  maturation  of  the  plants  without  produc- 
ing a  sudden  check.  Let  the  heat  for  the  present 
range  from  70°  at  nightto  85°  or  90°  by  day.  Give 
air  on  fine  mornings  at  80°,  and  run  up  to  95° 
after  closing.  A  bottom  heat  of  85°  to  da"  suits 
Pines  in  all  stages  of  growth.  Some  growers  like 
a  much    higher  figure,  but  the  little  they  gain 


in  time  is  lost  in  weight.  Smooth  Cayennes, 
Jamaicas,  and  that  excellent  winter  kind  Lord 
Carington,  now  swelling  off  for  winter  use,  if  kept 
close  to  the  glass  to  prevent  the  crowns  from  be- 
coming too  large,  cannot  easily  be  overdone  with 
solar  heat,  stimulating  food,  and  moisture.  Avoid 
fire-heat  as  much  as  possible  by  running  down  the 
blinds,  or  covering  with  mats  on  cold,  chilly 
nights.  Piemove  ripening  fruit  to  a  dry,  warm  at- 
mosphere to  finish.  Take  oft  strong  suckers,  pot, 
water,  and  plunge  at  once,  and  shift  any  that 
are  well  rooted  from  8-inch  to  10-inch  or  11-inch 
pots. 

Vines. — Houses  of  late  Grapes  intended  for 
keeping  through  the  winter  will  now  require 
liberal  ventilation,  with  gentle  fire  heat,  in  order 
to  secure  the  perfect  maturation  of  fruit  and 
wood  by  the  end  of  September.  Reduce  strong 
laterals  where  they  have  been  allowed  to  run  to  a 
considerable  length,  but  at  the  same  time  guard 
against  exposing  the  bunches  to  the  sun,  as  black 
Grapes  always  colour  best  under  a  good  canopy 
of  healthy  foliage.  Black  Morocco  and  Madres- 
field  Court  Muscat,  two  varieties  liable  to  crack 
if  heavily  watered  or  allowed  to  hang  in  a  damp, 
stagnant  atmosphere,  should  be  heavily  mulched 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  moisture  from  the  bor- 
ders. An  impression  prevails  with  some  growers 
that  their  success  this  season  is  entirely  owing  to 
the  extension  of  laterals,  but  several  fine  examples 
of  this  noble  Grape  having  come  under  our  notice, 
we  have  found  upon  enquiry  that  they  have  been 
grown  upon  the  close-stopping  principle— a  fair 
proof  that  the  secret  of  success  must  be  sought 
for  in  the  management  of  the  roots  and  the  main- 
tenance of  a  circulation  of  dry,  warm  air. 
Muscats,  now  quite  ripe,  must  be  closely  watched, 
and,  if  necessary,  slightly  shaded  with  Haythorn's 
hexagon  netting  through  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day.  If  the  roots  are  in  external  borders,  some 
kind  of  covering  should  be  held  in  readiness  for 
throwing  off  heavy  falls  of  rain.  Gradually  re- 
duce the  temperature  of  the  house,  using  no  more 
fire  heat  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent 
the  berries  from  damping,  and  ventilate  freely  on 
fine  days.  Follow  up  the  lighting  and  relaying  of 
the  roots  of  early  and  mid-season  Vines  before 
the  leaves  fall.  Keep  them  well  up  to  the  surface 
and  encourage  the  formation  of  new  spongioles,  by 
.syringing  and  shutting  up  with  sun  heat  OQ  fine 
afternoons.  In  cold,  unfavourable  situations.  Vines 
should  always  have  the  run  of  internal,  as  well  as 
external,  borders,  which  should  be  well  concreted 
and  drained.  Use  new  turf,  with  an  admixture  of 
old  lime  rubble,  crushed  bones,  and  burnt  eaith. 
Apply  manure  as  a  mulching  in  preference  to  mix- 
ing it  with  the  compost,  and  aim  at  narrow  borders 
well  filled  with  roots,  which  can  be  easily  protected 
or  excited,  as  circumstances  may  dictate,  always 
bearing  in  mind  that  Grapes  invariably  set  and 
colour  best  when  the  latter  are  under  the  control 
of  the  cultivator. 

Cucumbers. — Plants  raised  from  seeds  or  cut- 
tings early  in  the  current  month  will  be  growing 
fast,  but  they  must  not  be  stopped  until  they  have 
covered  three-fourths  of  the  trellis,  neither  must 
they  be  allowed  to  carry  fruit  until  they  are 
thoroughly  established  in  the  pots  or  hills.  If  the 
latter,  keep  adding  fresh  turf  and  old  lime  rubble 
as  the  roots  show  through  the  sides,  and  use 
nothing  but  pure  water  for  waeritng  or  filling  the 
evaporating  pans  for  the  present.  Also  avoid  the 
use  of  fire-heat  by  keeping  the  fermenting  bed 
frequently  renovated,  and  by  closing  about  3  p.m. 
with  sun-heat  and  moisture.  Where  several  com- 
partments now  occupied  with  Melons  have  to  be 
planted  with  Cucumbers,  two  sowings  should  be 
made  in  August  and  one  in  September,  the  first  to 
succeed  the  summer  frames,  the  last  to  be  kept 
clear  of  male  and  female  blossoms  until  the  end 
of  the  year,  when  they  will  be  in  a  fit  state  for 
fruiting  through  the  succeeding  spring  and  sum- 
mer. Old  plants  in  full  bearing  must  be  liberally 
supplied  with  warm  liquid  at  every  watering,  and 
the  quantity  of  fruit  they  are  allowed  to  carry 
must  be  regulated  by  the  quality  of  that  which 
they  are  now  producing.  Pay  particular  attention 
to  the  bottom-heat,  as  it  is  to  neglect  of  this  im- , 


portant  point  that  many  ills,  including  canker  and 
mildew,  may  be  traced. 

Strawberries. — By  this  time  the  latest  plants 
will  have  become  well  established  in  their  fruiting 
pots,  and  the  most  important  point  will  be  the  f or- 
mationof  plump  ripe  crowns  with  plenty  of  healthy 
roots  under  them  for  forcing  up  the  flower-stems 
in  the  spring.  In  low,  damp  situations  more 
favourable  to  the  growth  than  to  the  ripening  of 
the  crowns  medium-sized  pots,  which  quickly  be- 
come filled  with  roots,  answer  best,  and  when  this 
stage  has  been  reached  it  is  a  good  plan  to  elevate 
them  on  planks,  dwarf  wall?,  or  platforms  1  foot 
or  more  above  the  ground,  where  by  full  exposure 
to  light  and  air,  and  careful  attention  to  watering 
with  water  which  has  been  for  some  time  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  the  most  back- 
ward plants  may  be  made  fit  for  storing  away  in 
cold  pits  by  the  end  of  October.  Keep  the  general 
stock  of  plants  free  from  weeds  and  runners,  and 
move  them  occasionally  to  prevent  the  crock  roots 
from  striking  into  the  ground  ;  also  keep  a  sharp 
look-out  for  worms,  red  spider,  and  mildew.  The 
best  remedy  for  the  removal  of  the  first  is  clear 
lime  water,  and  the  others  may  be  destroyed  by 
dipping  the  leaves  of  the  plants  in  a  mixture  of 
sulphur  and  water.  If  very  early  forcing  is  con- 
templated, the  first  batch  of  Vicomtesse  Hericart 
de  Thury  and  La  Grosse  Sucree,  which  is  equally 
early  and  produces  finer  fruit,  may  now  be  taken 
to  an  open,  airy  situation  where  they  can  be  par- 
tially plunged  for  the  better  protection  of  the 
roots,  which  should  now  be  almost  forcing  the 
balls  out  of  the  small  pots,  as  well  as  to  economise 
time  in  watering.  If  not  already  done,  get  the 
surplus  runners  planted  out  on  good  ground  con- 
veniently situated  for  water.  Mulch  and  encourage 
a  vigorous  growth,  as  these  plants  will  give  the 
earliest  runners  for  next  year's  forcing. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 


The  rains  which  we  have  had  have  made  the  in- 
mates of  the  kitchen  garden  look  cheerful  and 
bright.  Celery,  Coleworts,  and  Broccoli  now 
cover  the  ground  with  foliage  ;  one  more  hoeing 
will  be  sufficient  to  carry  them  tlirough  the  season. 
Onions  in  some  places  are  somewhat  mildewed  ; 
we  are  therefore  taking  them  up,  leaving  them  on 
clean  land  to  dry.  Immediately  the  land  is  clear 
we  set  the  line,  and  begin  to  plant  Cabbage  with- 
out any  digging  ;  when  the  young  plants  get 
fairly  started,  we  give  the  soil  a  good  stir  up  with 
a  cultivator,  which  does  a  great  deal  of  good. 
Lettuces,  which  we  require  in  large  quantities,  we 
plant  between  the  young  Strawberry  plantations, 
for  both  Strawberries  and  Lettuces  enjoy  a  good 
rich  larder.  Endive  is  now  getting  ready  for  put- 
ting in  its  proper  place.  Keep  sowing  winter  Let- 
tuces and  Spinach,  cut  all  the  old  flowering  stems 
from  Globe  Artichokes,  and  if  the  autumn  is  a  fine 
one  a  second  crop  of  smaller,  but  quite  as  good, 
flavoured  heads  will  be  the  result.  General  kit- 
chen garden  work  will  consist  in  eradicating  all 
seedling  weeds.  There  is  no  time  when  a  good 
salad  is  relished  more  than  just  now.  Our  Paris 
Cos  Lettuces  growing  between  Celery  ridges, 
manured  with  old  Mushroom  manure,  are  simply 
unique.  They  want  no  tying,  are  crisp  and  cool, 
and  most  refreshing. 


The  breath  of  trees.— Surely  of  all  smells  in  the 
world  the  smell  of  many  trees  is  the  sweetest  and  most 
fortifying.  The  sea  has  a  rude,  pistoling  sort  of  odour  that 
takes  you  in  the  nostrils  like  snuff,  and  carries  \vith  it  a 
fine  sentiment  of  open  water  and  tall  ships  ;  but  the  smell 
of  a  forest,  wliich  comes  nearest  to  this  in  tonic  quality, 
surpasses  it,  by  many  degrees,  in  the  quality  of  softness. 
Again,  the  smell  of  the  sea  has  little  variety,  but  the  smell 
of  a  forest  is  infinitely  changeful ;  it  varies  with  the  hour 
of  the  day,  not  in  strength  merely,  but  in  character ;  and 
the  different  sorts  of  trees,  as  you  go  from  one  zone  of  the 
wood  to  another,  seem  to  live  among  different  kinds  of  at- 
mosphere. Usually  the  rosin  of  the  Fii-  predominates.  But 
some  woods  are  more  coquettish  in  tlieir  habits  ;  and  the 
breath  of  the  forest  Mormal,  as  it  came  abroad  upon  us 
that  showery  afternoon,  was  perfumed  with  nothing  leas 
delicate  than  Sweet  Brier.— E.  S.  Stevenson. 
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THE  SILKY  LADY'S  MANTLE. 
Ip  by  this  name  "  Veronica  "  means  the  little  road- 
side Silver-weed,  with  glossy  green,  serrated,  and 
pinnate  foliage,  the  underside  covered  with  silky 
white    hairs,  pale  yellow  flowers,  somewhat  re- 
sembling those  of  Ranunculus  aoris,  and  a  plume- 
like habit  of  growth,  I  quite  agree  with  all  he 
says  about  its  value  for  cutting  purposes.     It  is 
one  of  the  prettiest  native  leaves  we  have,  and  in 
rather  dry  situations  the  plant  will  produce  them 
nearly  a  foot  long,  bending  like  an  ostrich  plume. 
In  some  districts  in  the  north  it  forms  a  fringe  to 
the   footpath  along  the  country  roadsides,  and 
submits  so  well  to  the  continual  chopping  of  its 
roots,  necessary  to  keep  the  edge  of  the  footpath 
sharp  and  defined  where  it  falls  to  the  road,  that 
if  it    was    only  evergreen  it   would  be  far  and 
away   the    best    plant    one    could    employ    for 
edging  walks,  as,  unlike  its  brother,  the  common 
Cinquefoil,  it  shows  little  tendency  to  ramble,  and 
it  seems  to  prefer  trodden  ground.     But  it  has 
other  capabilities  not  noticed  by  "  Veronica."     1 
remember  noticing  a  quantity  of  it  growing  at  the 
top  of  the  beach  at  Wormit  Bay,  near  the  south 
end  of   the  Tay  Bridge.     It  had  been  growing 
rather  freely,  but  was  becoming  starved  from  want 
of  nourishment  and  moisture,  and  the  leaves  were 
fading.    These  as  they  faded  changed  from  green 
to  pure  deep  grey,  and  from  that  through  the 
colours  of  a  piece  of  iron  as  it  becomes  heated  to 
redness  to  bright  crimson,  scarlet,  and  yellow. 
Many  leaves  were  almost  self-coloured ;    others 
shaded  from  green  at  the  base  to  crimson  at  the  tip, 
and  all  the  colours  contrasted  beautifully  with  the 
silvery  reverse  of  the  leaves,  which  did  not  change. 
Most  beautiful  wild  bouquets  could  be  made  of 
these  leaves  with  Poppies,  Ox-eye  Daisies,  Corn  Ma- 
rigolds, blue  Cornflowers,  and  the  large-flowered 
pale  lavender  Scabious  so  common  in  that  district, 
with  a  tall  stem  or  two  of   Hairbell  and  some 
Grasses  interspersed.  These  plants  were  fading  in 
mid-July.  In  ordinary 'situations  one  can  occasion- 
ally pick  a  coloured  leaf,  but  our  autumns  are 
usually  so  wet,  that  many  leaves  only  fall  down 
and  rot,  which  in  a  drier  climate  would  colour  as 
brightly  in  fading  as  the  Virginian  Creeper.  With 
the  Silver- weed  the  experiment  of  dry  treatment 
in  autumn  is  worth  trying.  J.  D. 


pair  of  hedger's  gloves  before  it  could  be  attempted 
to  be  touched  with  safety.  Even  half  the  beauty  of 
high  class  dinner  table  decorations  is  lost  through 
too  prominent  indications  of  mechanical  genius. 
The  first  prize  epergne  at  our  great  local  show 
contained,  in  the  top  trumpet,  a  pip  of  the  blue 
African  Lily,  ostentatiously  sticking  itself  out  on 
wire  about  9  inches  from  the  edge  of  the  glass. 
Such  practices  as  this  are  a  disgrace  to  gardening. 
When  will  some  exhibitor  have  the  courage  to 
stage  a  basket  of  Roses,  accompanied  by  their 
own  foliage  or  some  such  simple  and  artistic 
arrangement,  as  opposed  to  the  mechanical  arrange- 
ments now  prevalent  ?  and,  when  the  accepted 
order  of  things  has  been  thus  set  aside,  will  the 
j  udges  be  bold  enough  to  reward  him  with  a  prize  ? 
Depend  upon  it,  as  long  as  judges  go  on  awarding 
prizes  to  the  present  class  of  abortions,  exhibitors 
will  continue  to  furnish  them.  I  have  seen 
children  in  the  fields  make  better  bouquets  of 
Dog  Daisies  and  Corn  Cockle  than  the  most  ac- 
complished of  our  so-called  bouquetists  do,  even 
with  the  aid  of  their  gum,  cotton,  and  wires. 
The  children's  arrangements  were  always  much 
more  natural.  Andeew  Fairseevice. 

Mere  KtiolU,  Monk  Wearmoxitli. 
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BOUQUETS  AND  BASKETS. 
We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  our  local  flower  shows, 
and  the  exhibits  thereat  oifer  a  fair  opportunity 
for  criticism  with  a  view  to  alterations  and  im- 
provements. To  those  who  believe  in  the  "  eternal 
fitness  "  of  things,  the  bouquets  and  baskets  form 
pleasing  objects  on  the  exhibition  table,  while 
to  me  nothing  can  be  more  objectionable.  The  bou- 
quets are  as  a  rule  a  vile  combination  of  really 
good  flowers,  cotton  wool,  and  wire.  Anything 
like  natural  grace  and  real  art  is  utterly  despised 
by  our  modern  bouquetists.  The  flowers  are  all 
shackled  and  fettered  like  so  many  evildoers,  and 
with  such  a  parade  as  if  the  only  object  of  the 
operator  waste  show  how  cleverly  he  could  harpoon 
a  spray  of  Stephanotis  or  a  piece  of  Pancratium. 
The  cotton,  too,  is  most  offensively  pushed  into  no- 
tice ;  so  much  so,  that  even  in  some  of  the  so-called 
best  bouquets  it  sticks  itself  up  by  the  side  of  an 
Orchid,  as  if  the  beauty  of  the  flower  depended  up- 
on the  presence  of  such  an  intruder.  If  some  zeal- 
ous policeman  was  to  come  across  a  stray  prize 
bouquet  in  a  box,  we  should  be  startled  in  the 
next  issue  of  the  local  daily  by  a  paragraph  an- 
nouncing the  discovery  of  an  "  infernal  machine  " 
composed  of  explosive  cotton  and  many  myste- 
rious looking  wires. 

Baskets  of  flowbes  are  open  to  the  same 
objections,  their  stiifness  and  formality  being  al- 
most equally  bad.  Many  of  them,  too,  could  not 
be  carried  (which,  I  apprehend,  is  the  chief  reason 
why  flowers  should  be  put  in  a  basket),  as  they 
have  no  handle,  or  if  there  is  one,  it  is  usually  so 
covered  up  with  Moss  and  flowers  and  the  pro- 
truding ends  of  wire,  that  one  would  require  a 


NOTES. 

Wild  gaedening;. — How  rarely  do  we  meet 
with  a  really  beautiful  bit  of  wild  gardening- 
more  rarely  still  with  a  garden  of  any  sort  which, 
to  use  a  rather  hackneyed  phrase,  is "  invested 
with  artistic  merit  "  of  any  kind.  At  Newry  the 
other  day,  however,  we  were  delighted  witli  Mr. 
Hoey's  garden,  in  which  are  sloping  banks  made 
most  lovely  with  rambling  white  Roses,  Funkias, 
Spirfsas,  and  other  beautiful  vegetation.  A  pond 
is  artistically  margined  with  Spirfeas,  the  rosy  S. 
palmata  especially  being  luxuriant  and  full  of 
colour,  while  Lilies,  both  American  and  Japanese, 
were  spiring  up  among  the  Iris  and  Punkia 
leaves.  In  one  place  the  graceful  Sparaxis  pul- 
cherrima  waved  its  tall  flower-stems  in  the 
breeze,  like  a  slender  Bamboo  shoot  wreathed  with 
velvety  crimson  bells.  Even  if  not  hardy,  this 
species  is  so  charming  and  distinct  in  habit  as  to 
be  worthy  of  careful  pot  culture.  In  some  places 
a  clean  fresh  turf  had  been  made  of  the  wild 
Heaths  by  simply  paving  the  earth  with  sods  of 
peat  cut  from  the  moors  or  bogs,  having  the  Ericas 
in  situ.  Among  the  Ericas,  Plantain  Lilies,  Marsh 
Saxifrages,  such  as  S.  Hirculus  and  S.  diversifolia, 
had  made  themselves  quite  at  home,  while  mossy 
stones  were  made  lovely  with  mats  of  dwarf 
Cotoneaster  and  the  golden  Hypericum  reptans. 


The  white  Maueandia. — This  is  one  of  the 
most  graceful  and  floriferous  of  all  greenhouse 
climbers,  and  as  such  well  deserves  a  place.  I  saw 
it  yesterday  intermixed  with  Thunbergia  alata, 
both  yellow  and  white,  and  the  effect  was  charming 
in  leafage  and  in  blossom.  Both  are  easily  raised 
from  seeds  sown  in  February  or  early  in  March  in 
a  little  artificial  heat.  Indeed,  of  all  graceful 
greenhouse  annuals,  these  are  two  of  the  most  use- 
ful and  most  easily  grown. 
* 

The  Pobcupine  Rush.— One  of  the  most 
distinct  of  all  the  Japanese  variegated  plants  is 
this  slender  Juncus  zebrinus,  which,  although 
barely  hardy,  really  does  exist  in  some  sheltered 
localities  out-of-doors.  As  a  pot  plant  it  is  very 
pretty,  and  its  culture  simple  if  treated  as  a  sub- 
aquatic,  by  placing  the  base  of  the  pot  in  which 
it  is  grown  in  a  shallow  pan  or  saucer  of  water. 
It  is  quite  at  home  along  with  Disas,  Sarracenias, 
and  other  cool  house  exotics,  and  amply  repays  a 
little  careful  culture.  Sometimes  it  is  known  as  the 
"  Banded  Rush,"  but  in  reality  its  name  is  Scirpus 
Tabernsemontani  var.  zebrinus. 
* 

Anemone  naecissieloea.— "  F.  W.  B."  in  writ- 
ing on  this  in  The  Garden,  p.  109,  inadvertently 
stated  that  "it  belongs  to  that  race  of  Wind- 
flowers  which  bear  long-awned  or  Clematis-like 
seeds."    I  need  scarcely  say  that  such  is  not  the  < 


fact.  A  friend  sends  me  a  small  packet  of  seeds 
just  newly  harvested  showing  the  so-called 
"  seeds  "  to  be  smooth,  flattened  achenes  of  a  light 
brown  colour,  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long, 
and  ovate  in  form — indeed,  not  unlike  Parsnip 
seeds  in  shape  and  colour  and  size.  As  a  species 
this  Anemone  has  a  wide  geographical  distribu- 
tion, extending  from  Switzerland  and  Austria  to 
Siberia,  and  as  a  garden  plant  it  i.s  so  distinct  and 
beautiful  that  the  wonder  is  that  it  is  so  rare  even 
in  good  collections.  But  it  is  a  shy  seeding 
plant  in  our  dull  climate,  and  it  does  not  lend  itself 
very  readily  to  propagation  by  division,  facts 
which, doubtless  account  for  its  rarity. 

Garden  plowees. — Carnations  are  now  at 
their  best,  both  single  and  double,  of  all  colours, 
from  white  through  all  shades  of  rose  and  salmon- 
pink  until  the  deeper  and  richer  scarlet-purple 
kinds  contrast  with  the  rich  velvety  maroon  tint 
of  the  old  Clove,  than  which,  as  I  imagine,  none  of 
the  entire  family  of  these  popular  blossoms  can 
well  be  more  fragrant.  Grenadin  varieties  come 
as  near  pure  scarlet  as  it  is  possible  to  be,  much 
brighter  indeed  than  the  so-called  scarlet  or  Tom 
Thumb  Clove.  A  Picotee  we  grow  here,  called 
Painted  Lady,  is  always  much  admired,  its  blos- 
soms being  daintly  fringed,  of  a  bright  reddish 
scarlet  above  on  a  white  ground  colour.  I  believe 
I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  florists  formerly  made 
a  separate  class  of  these  Painted  Lady  forms,  dis- 
tinguishing them  from  selfs,  bizarres,  and  flakes, 
by  reason  of  the  colour  being  superficial,  only  not 
penetrating  through  to  the  back  of  the  petal.  We 
raise  a  batch  of  seedling  Carnations  every  year, 
and  they  are  now  the  freshest  and  sweetest  of  all 
garden  flowers. 

Tall  Evening  Primroses — Those  who  ap- 
preciate their  gardens  during  the  evening  hours 
should,  of  all  things,  grow  these  stately  Evening 
Primroses,  which  are  most  beautiful  immediatelj- 
after  sunset,  or  even  far  into  the  gloaming.  Their 
great  soft  yellow  petals  open  out  so  fresh,  and  the 
blossoms  exhale  such  a  delicate  fragrance,  so 
peculiarly  their  own,  that  their  culture  supplies 
quite  an  additional  attraction  to  the  garden. 
Along  with  them  should  be  cultivated  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  Mirabilis  Jalapa,  or  Marvel  of 
Peru.  These  are  of  many  shades  of  colour,  white, 
lilac,  yellow,  crimson,  and  rose,  and  their  blossoms 
are,  as  I  think,  most  deliciously  fragrant  at  even- 
tide. The  common  Musk  plant.  Mignonette,  and 
the  Night  Scented  Stock  are  also  especially  recom- 
mended for  culture  in  beds  or  borders  near  to  the 
dwelling-house  for  the  sake  of  their  refreshing 
fragrance. 

An^ctochili,  oe  King  Plants.—  Beautiful 
dwarf-growing  Orchids  with  daintily  variegated 
leaves ;  so  beautiful  are  they,  indeed,  when  well 
grown,  that  we  have  often  wondered  why  they  are 
so  rarely  to  be  met  with,  even  in  those  places 
where  most  other  Orchids  find  congenial  homes. 
That  they  are  rather  difiicult  to  grow  ought  to  be 
an  inducement  rather  than  a  drawback  to  their 
culture.  Many  failures  are  no  doubt  due  to  the 
"bell-glass"  or  "close-case"  kind  of  treatment. 
Our  own  plan  is  to  grow  them  in  shallow  Orchid 
pans  suspended  beneath  the  shaded  roof  of  a  little 
plant  stove,  in  which  Nepenthes  grow  fairly  well. 
The  little  plants  are  potted  in  a  well-drained  com- 
post of  loam  flbre,  to  which  a  little  Sphagnum 
Moss  is  added.  There  is  another  little  secret  in 
their  culture — one  must  always  be  putting  in  cut- 
tings. Whenever  a  piece  begins  to  root  above  the 
surface  of  the  pan  cut  it  off  below  the  root,  and 
treat  it  as  a  cutting.  Such  little  pieces  soon  de- 
velop other  roots  and  new  leaves,  and  to  my  mind 
are  even  more  interesting   than  are  older  and 

larger  plants. 

* 

Gladiolus  Lemoinei. — This  beautiful  variety 
is  flowering  here  for  the  third  time,  and,  like  its 
parent  species,  G.  purpureo-auratus,  it  is  perfectly 
hardy,  being,  moreover,  a  more  robust  and  effec- 
tive garden  plant.  Two  or  three  of  the  newer 
hybrids  raised  by  M,  Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  are  also 
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showing  bloom.  Seeing  that  everyone  who  sees 
these  distinct  and  charming  hybrids  admires  them, 
the  wonder  is  that  they  are  not  more  common  in  all 
good  gardens.  They  possess  a  vigorous  habit,  and 
do  not  die  out  with  us,  as  do  the  named  seedlings 
of  the  florist  or  show  section,  both  French  and 
English  alike.  G.  Lemoinei  and  G.  Marie  Le- 
moine  were  figured  in  The  Garden  a  year  or  two 
ago,  and  well  deserved  the  honour,  for  they  are 
most  beautiful.  In  northern  localities  or  on  cold 
wet  soils,  a  sunny  position  close  to  a  warm 
wall  suits  them  best,  with  plenty  of  sand  around 
their  bulbs  as  a  preservative  from  too  much  wet 
during  the  winter. 

* 

Primula  obconica.— This  Primrose  has  merit 
of  a  particular  kind  to  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  no 
allusion  has  hitherto  been  made.  It  is  evergreen, 
but,  what  is  more,  ever-flowering  also.  We  ob- 
tained a  plant  from  Messrs.  Veitch  in  November, 
1882,  and  it  has  never  been  out  of  flower  since 
that  date,  having  now  seven  or  eight  spikes  upon 
it,  covered  with  the  pretty  lilac-tinted  white  blos- 
soms. It  forms  a  pretty  companion  for  the  rosy 
Sultan's  Balsam,  another  ever-blooming  plant 
worthy  of  note,  as  one  of  the  most  useful  of  all 
soft-wooded  plants  of  recent  introduction.  r>ut 
the  Balsam  must  have  heat  during  the  winter 
season,  whereas  this  pretty  Primrose  grows  and 
flowers  quite  freely  in  a  cool  greenhouse.  It  is 
one  of  Mr.  Charles  Maries'  introductions  from  the 
Tchang  Valley  of  China,  and  is  sometimes  known 
as  P.  poculiformis. 

Chrysanthemum  lacustre.— Those  fond  of 
white  Marguerites  should  grow  this  strong  grow- 
ing species,  which  is  a  sort  of  Ox-eye  Daisy,  but 
of  stouter  and  nobler  habit  than  our  own  species. 
It  is  now  in  flower,  each  bloom,  3  inches  in  dia- 
meter, having  a  pure  white  ray  with  a  golden 
centre.  Each  flower  is  produced  singly  on  a  long 
stalk,  and  so  is  handy  for  cutting,  and,  what  is 
more,  the  flowers  endure  long  in  a  fresh  state  in- 
doors. A  tali  vase  full  of  these  big  Daisies  with  a 
few  sprays  of  the  ciimson  Sweet  Pea  among  them 
is  very  pretty.  Some  years  ago  when  this  plant, 
as  also  the  taller  later-flowering  C.  (Pyrethrum) 
serotinum,  were  comparatively  rare  in  gardens,  I 
was  surprised  to  see  it  quite  common  in  cottage 
gardens  in  Cambridgeshire.  This  peculiarly  local 
distribution  of  garden  plants  is  very  interesting 
to  travellers  at  home. 

* 

Helianthus  eiCtIDUS.— This  is  one  of  the  finest 
of  all  perennial  Sunflowers— indeed  of  all  compo- 
site plants  perhaps  the  best  now  in  flower.  Where 
flowers  are  grown  for  cutting  it  proves  most  use- 
ful, and  it  grows  quite  freely  on  all  soils.  It  forms 
dense  masses  here  4  ft.  high,  the  individual  flowers 
being  4  inches  in  diameter,  of  a  deep  rich  Narcissus 
maximus  kind  of  yellow,  with  a  black  or  dark 
brown  centre.  The  contrast  between  the  rich 
golden  ray  florets  and  the  dark  olive-green  buds  is 
very  pleasing.  If  the  plant  has  a  fault,  it  lies  in  a 
love  for  travelling  about,  especially  in  loose,  rich 
soils.  Alongside  Helenium  pumilum  and  Plagius 
grandiflorus  it  is  just  at  this  season  very  beautiful, 
defying  the  rains  and  winds  now  too  prevalent. 
* 

The  Sea  Hollies. — Various  species  of  Eryn- 
gium  are  now  most  attractive  in  beds  and  borders 
alike,  the  best  of  all  being  E.  amethystinum,  which 
grows  about  a  yard  in  height,  forming  a  noble 
spreading  tuft  of  dark  green  palmate  leaves  and 
tall  blue  flower  stems.  Each  flower  -  head  is 
surrounded  by  a  conspicuous  whorl  of  steel-blue 
bracts  of  quite  a  distinct  and  ornate  character. 
E.  giganteum  is  a  robust  grower,  with  broader, 
silvery  veined  bracts  also  shaded  with  blue.  Not 
the  least  ornamental  is  E.  Bourgati,  with  dense 
globular  heads  and  stems  of  quite  an  ultramarine 
tint  and  of  elegant  or  slender  form.  Even  our 
common  sea-side  species  forms  quite  a  pretty  ob- 
ject, its  glaucous  foliage  and  bracts  being  distinct 
and  effective  as  seen  in  company  with  other  um- 
belliferous foliage  plants,  and  the  Continental 
shore  species  (E.  campestre),  with  its  pinnatifid 
leaves,  well  deserves  culture.   The  roots  of  E.  ma- 


ritimum  were  formerly  dug  for  preserving  or  can- 
dying in  sugar  under  the  name  of  Eryngoes,  as 
alluded  to  by  Shakespeare  :  "  Let  the  sky  rain 
Potatoes  ;  let  it  thunder  to  the  time  of  green 
sleeves,  hail  kissing  comfits,  and  snow  Eryngoes." 
("  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  act  v.,  scene  5.) 
* 
No  Gechids. — Those  amateurs  who  are  so  for- 
tunate as  to  have  no  hothouses  in  their  gardens, 
and  to  whom  the  culture  of  Cattleyas  and  Laslias 
is  therefore  an  impossibility  should  procure  a  col- 
lection of  Irises  and  Preonies  of  all  kinds.  The  Irises 


good  collection  of  Irises  well  can  afford  to  smile  at 
the  fate  which  forbids  his  indulgence  in  Orchids 
or  rare  hothouse  plants  of  any  kind. 

Veronica. 

Trees  and  shrubs. 

THE  SWEET  GUMS. 

(LIQUIDAMBAR8  ) 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  Sweet  Gums 

is  singularly  interesting,  there    being  but    two 

ecies,  one  of  which  is  confined  to  the  United 


Lirj^iidamhar  stijradflva;  fuUgroum  tref,  59  feet  hiijh. 


are  especially  lovely,  quite  as  pure  in  colour  and  as 
quaint  in  form  as  are  the  choicest  Orchids,  with 
the  advantage  that  most  of  the  best  kinds  defy 
our  bitterest  winters  with  impunity.  The  Flag 
Iris  or  forms  of  Iris  germanioa  are  all  hardy  and 
very  variable,  and  to  these  evergreen  kinds  may 
be  added  the  best  of  the  deciduous  or  bulbous 
section  (Xiphion).  Some  of  these  (as  X.  reticu- 
latum)  bloom  with  the  Snowdrop,  while  the  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish  kinds  are  at  their  best  during 
May  and  June.  The  Japanese  varieties  of  I. 
Kajmpferi  are  most  lovely  by  brook  margins  or 
pond  sides,  producing  great  blossoms  8  inches  or 
9  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  the  most  varied 
shades  of  lovely  colour.    The  man  who  plants  a 


States  and  the  other  to  the  continent  of  Europe. 
Of  all  the  genera  of  flowering  plants  in  the  United 
States  flora  there  is  only  one  other,  the  Hop  Horn- 
beam (Ostrya),  which  comprises  but  two  species, 
the  one  being  peculiar  to  the  New  and  the  other 
to  tise  Old  World.  Two  or  three  plants,  one  of 
which  is  mentioned  by  Loudon  in  "  Arboretum  et 
Fruticetum  Britannicum,"  formerly  Sweet  Gums, 
are  now  placed  in  the  genus  Altingia.  The  name 
Liquidambar  is  a  mongrel  one,  being  derived  from 
Uquidus,  fluid,  and  the  Arabic  ambar,  amber,  in 
allusion  to  the  fragrant  terebinthine  juice  which 
exudes  from  the  tree.  Both  species  are  hardy 
enough  in  this  country,  and  one  at  any  rate  is 
eminently  suitable   for  planting    for    landscape 
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effects,  both  on  account  of  the  bright  green  of 
the  starry  leaves  during  spring  and  summer,  and 
the  splendid  tints  assumed  by  the  decaying  foliage 
in  autumn. 

LiQUIDAMBAK      STYRACIFLUA*.  —  The      long- 

stalked  smooth  and  shining  leaves  of  this  tree  are 
deeply  five  to  seven-lobed,  the  lobes  being  serrate 
and  sharply  pointed.    The  bark  is  grey,  commonly 


m  feet ;  length  of  trunk  to  first  branch,  70  feet ; 
circumference  of  stem  at  3  feet  to  5  feet  from 
ground,  17  feet.  It  is  further  stated  that  the  Sweet 
Gum  is  "  the  tallest  tree  in  the  Lower  Wabash 
Valley  in  proportion  to  its  girth.  The  largest 
shafts  are  probably  over  100  feet,  and  the  greatest 
circumference  about  17  feet  or  18  feet,  while  many 
trees  no  doubt  exceed  160  feet  in  height." 


Li'juidamhar  stijmcijlua ;  branch  in  flower. 


with  corky  ridges  on  the  branchlets ;  Uie  leaves 
are  fragrant  when  bruised,  and  in  favourable 
seasons  turn  a  beautiful  deep  crimson  in  autumn. 
After  dull,  sunless  summers,  however,  the  wood 
probably  does  not  get  so  thoroughly  ripened, 
and  dull  purples  are  the  prevailing  shades. 
In  Sargent's  "  Catalogue  of  the  Forest  Trees  of 
North  America"  the  wood  is  saidtobe  reddish,  com- 
pact, fine-grained,  moderately  tough  and  solid.  The 
height  attained  by  the  tree  is  there  given  as  40  feet 
to  60  feet,  and  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  at  from 
3  feet  to  5  feet.  That  the  Sweet  Gum,  however, 
sometimes  attains  much  greater  dimensions  than 
those  given  by  Professor  Sargent  is  evident  from 
the  data  supplied  by  Ridgway  in  a  communication 
on  the  "  Vegetation  of  the  Lower  Wabash  Valley," 


Young  Liquidmnbar  styracijlua;  11  feet  Jdgh. 

published  in  the  American  Naturalist,  6,  664.  The 
following  figures  are  copied  from  a  table  of  maxi- 
mum size  according  to  tape-line  measurements, 
given  in  the  work  just  mentioned :  Total  height. 


*  Loud<m,  *^  Arboretum  et  Fruticetuin  Britannicum," 
v<l.  iv.,  p.  2049;  Qray,  "Manual  of  North  American 
Botany,"  p.  174. 


Catesby,  in  his  "  Natural  History  of  Carolina," 
published  in  1754,  quaintly  describes  the  Sweet 
Gum  and  its  uses,  &c.,  as  follows  :  "  The  wood  is 
good  timber,  and  is  used  in  wainscoting,  &c.  The 
grain  is  fine,  and  some  of  it  beautifully  variegated, 
and  very  fit  for  curious  works  in  joinery,  but  when 
wrought  too  green  is  apt  to  shrink  and  fly  from 
the  joints,  to  prevent  which  no  less  than  eight  or 
ten  years  Is  suSicient  to  season  its  planks ;  yet 
the  regular  form  and  beauty  of  this  tree  de- 
serves the  regard  of  the  curious,  none  of  the 
American  trees  aflfecting  more  our  soil  and  climate. 
From  between  the  wood  and  the  bark  of  this  tree 
issues  a  fragrant  gam,  which  trickles  from  the 
wouoded  trees,  and  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  con- 
geals into  transparent  resinous  drops,  which  the 
Indians  chew,  esteeming  it  a  preservative  of  their 
teeth.  The  bark  is  also  of  singular  use  to  them 
for  covering  their  houses,  which  has  frequently 
given  me  an  opportunity  of  gathering  the  gum 
from  trees  so  stripped  of  their  bark,  one  of  which 
would  yield  a  hatful  of  gum.  This  gum  smells 
so  like  the  Balsam  of  Tolu,  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
distinguish  them." 

Bromfield,  in  the  Loudon  Journal  of  Botany, 
vol.  vii.,  p.  144,  sums  up  in  a  few  words  the  value 
of  the  Sweet  Gum  from  an  ornamental  standpoint, 
and  also  definitely  enough  states  the  conditions 
most  favourable  to  its  development.  "  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  this  stately  tree,  with  its  ample 
aromatic  foliage  and  depth  of  shade,  is  not  of  tener 
seen  in  England.  Its  exclusive  natural  attach- 
ment to  deep  alluvial  soils  may  perhaps  disqualify 
it  for  universal  cultivation  in  our  parks  aud  plea- 
sure grounds,  where,  however,  appropriate  situa- 
tions might  generally  be  found  for  the  display  of 
its  perfections.  The  rapidity  of  its  growth  would 
compensate  for  the  inutility  as  timber,  in  which 
last  respect  it  would  only  be  on  a  par  with  some 
of  the  most  cherished  ornaments  of  our  planta- 
tions, as  the  Horse  Chestnut,  Lime,  and  Plane.  In 
low,  rich  ground,  by  the  side  of  artificial  water,  no 
tree  would  be  more  desirable  than  this." 

Loudon  heads  his  list  of  statistics  by  giving  the 
measurements  of  a  tree  at  Syon  :  height  59  feet, 
diameter  of  the  trunk  1  foot  7  inches,  aud  of  the 
head  36  feet.  Mr.  Woodbridge  has  kindly  fur- 
nished me  with  details  respecting  the  largest  tree 
now  at  Syon,  but  could  not  ascertain  whether  this 
is  the  one  which  Loudon  measured  ;  height  80 
feet,  circumference  at  2J  feet  from  the  ground  6 
feet,  spread  of  branches  48  feet.  At  Kew,  near 
the  Pagoda,  in  soil   anything  but  good,  on  a 


dry  gravelly  bottom,  a  number  of  trees  were 
planted  about  fifteen  years  ;  these  were  about  5 
feet  high  when  placed  in  their  present  positions, 
and  they  are  now  about  25  feet  in  height. 

LiQUlDAJiBAR  IMBEHBE*. — This  is  a  mucli 
slower  grower  than  the  last-named  species ;  it 
makes  a  neat,  compact  bush,  and  is  suitable 
as  a  single  specimen  on  a  lawn.  The  largest  Kew 
plant  is  nearly  10  feet  high,  with  a  head  about  12 
feet  in  diameter.  It  must  have  been  in  its  pre- 
sent position  a  long  time,  as  I  can  ascertain  noth- 
ing definite  about  its  age  or  history.  Like  the 
Oriental  Plane,  this  is  the  solitary  outlier  of  a 
small  genus,  the  other  species  of  which   occur 


Leaf  of 
L.  styracifiua. 


only  in  North  America.  Moreover,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  both  the  Liquidambar  and 
the  Platanus  were  prevalent  in  Central  Europe 
during  the  Miocene  period.  In  a  wild  state  the 
Liquidambar  imberbe  seems  to  be  confined  to  a 
strip  of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  opposite  the 
island  of  Rhodes ;  at  any  rate  there  are  no  wild 
specimens  in  the  Kew  herbarium  except  from  that 
locality.  The  cultivated  ones  differ  in  the  leaves 
being  wholly  glabrous,  that  is,  without  the  tufts 
of  rusty-coloured  hairs  in  the  axils  of  the  principal 
nerves  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaf.  L.  im- 
berbe furnishes  the  Storax   or  Styrax,  now   com- 


Storax  (Liquidambar  imberbe). 

paratively  but  little  used,  though  formerly  in  much 
repute  in  medicine.  Gkoege  Nicholson. 

Hoyal  Gardens,  Kew. 


Forestry  in  the  United   States.— The 

American  Association  for    the  Advancement  of 
Science  has  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  various 


*  Alton,  ^^  Hortus  Kewensis,"  vol.  Hi.,  p.  365;  L.  orien- 
talis.  Miller,  "Gardeners'  Dictionary/ ; "  Hooker,  " Icones 
Plantarum,"  1019,  n.s.,  1,  p.  13. 
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State  governors  on  the  importance  of  preserving 
and  increasing  the  forestry  supplies.  The  memo- 
rial recommends  the  protection  by  law  of  all  trees 
planted  along  the  highways,  and  the  reduction  of 
taxes  for  encouraging  such  planting;  also  the 
exemption  for  a  time  from  taxes  of  bare  land, 
which  sliall  be  planted  with  trees,  and  the  appro- 
priation of  money  as  premiums  for  successful  tree 
planting.  It  also  suggests  that  prizes  should  be 
offered  for  the  best  reports  and  essays  on  practical 
forest  raising,  to  be  published  and  disseminated. 
With  regard  to  the  timber  supply  of  the  United 
States,  it  appears,  from  estimates  of  the  amount  of 
White  Pine  standing  in  locations  available  for  the 
markets,  that  the  price  of  Pine  lands  in  many 
sections  has  been  greatly  advanced.  It  is  stated 
that  no  forest  of  Pine-wood  on  American  territory 
now  remains  unexplored,  and  the  entire  supply 
does  not  exceed  80,000,0(I0,0(K)  feet.  The  annual 
production  of  White  I'ine  is  not  very  far  from 
10,000,000,000,  and  the  demand  is  growing  beyond 
the  capacities  of  the  forests. 


INDOOR^JjARDEN. 

hexacentrls  mysorensis. 

Therk  are  few  handsomer  plants,  and  none  more 
distinct,  than  the  Mj'sore  Hexacentris,  which  when 
it  first  bloomed  produced  quite  a  sensation.    Its 
curiously  shaped  crimson  and  yellow  flowers,  in 
long,  pendulous  racemes,  are  seen  to  best  advan- 
tage drooping  from  the  roof  of  a  moderately  cool 
stove.    It  is  one  of  the  freest  of  free  growers,  and 
will  even  thrive  under  conditions  as  regards  treat- 
ment which  would  be  fatal  to  plants  of  a  more 
delicate   constitution.     Although   a   free  grower, 
however,  it  is  easily  kept  within  reasonable  bounds, 
inasmuch  as  it  will  bear  pruning  better  than  most 
plants.     It  is  not  very  generally  cultivated,  and 
the  reason  for  this  probably  is  that,  being  a  native 
of  Mysore,  many  have  been  led  to  suppose  that  it 
required  more  heat  than  has  proved  conducive  to 
its  blooming  freely.  With  it,  as  has  frequently  oc- 
curred in  the  case  of  other  plants,  cultivators  have 
been  left  in  the  unfortunate  position  of  knowing 
nothing  about  the  locality  in  which  it  is  found 
wild  ;    but  I  should  suppose,  from  its  evidently 
doing  better  with  somewhat  cooler  treatment  than 
many  things  we  have  from  the  same  country,  that 
it  must  have  come  from  an  elevated  district.  When 
well  grown,  its  drooping  flower-spikes  extend  to 
as  much  as  15  inches  in  length.   It  is  best  adapted 
for  draping  the  rafters  of  the  house  in  which  it  is 
cultivated,  or  it  may  be  trained  during  the  grow- 
ing season  on  thin  twine  near  the  glass,  where  it 
will  be  fully  under  the  influence  of  light,  and  then 
trained  on  a  trellis  similar  to  the  twining  Cleroden- 
drons.    It  is  a  quick  grower,  and  can  be  got  to  a 
considerable  size  in  a  single  season.   It  may  either 
be  planted  out  or  grown  in  a  large  pot.    The 
latter  I  prefer,  as  so  managed  it  attains  a  size 
sufiicient  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  and  being  a 
free  rooting  subject,  it  quickly  exhausts  the  soil, 
which,  under  pot  culture,  can  be  more  readily  re- 
newed than  when  planted  out.    It  appears  to  be  a 
plant  that  under  cultivation  has  no  fixed  season  of 
blooming.  I  have  had  flowers  inabundance  through 
the  winter  and  early  spring  months  on  growth 
produced  the  preceding  summer,  well  ripened  up 
during  the  autumn  and  slightly  rested.  I  have  also 
succeededinhavingplentyof  flowersduringthelate 
summer  and  autumn  on  the  current  season's  growth 
without  any  previous  rest ;  but,  to  effect  this,  it 
must  be  in   a  thoroughly  light  house,  with  little 
shade,  more  air,  and  less  moisture  than  the  ma- 
jority of  stove  plants  need,  and  also  not  too  much 
heat,  otherwise  it  keeps  on  growing  without  seem- 
ing to  have  time  to  flower  until  checked. 

The  kipening  process  should  be  effected  by  a 
drier  state  of  both  the  atmosphere  and  soil.  Plants 
that  have  been  rested  through  the  autumn  or  winter 
in  a  temperature  of  about  55°  at  night,  when  sub- 
jected to  5°  or  10°  more  warmth,  soon  commence 
to  grow,  producing  abundance  of  cuttings.  These 
should  be  taken  ofE  with  a  heel  of  firm  wood  at- 
tached to  them  when  about  G  inches  long,  in- 
serted singly  in  small   pots,  drained,  and  two- 


thirds  filled  with  sandy  loam,  the  remaining  por- 
tion pure  sand,  kept  moist  and  covered  with 
a  propagating  glass  in  a  temperature  of  70°. 
They  will  root  in  a  few  weeks,  when  they  may 
be  gradually  inured  to  the  full  air  of  the  house, 
and  when  sufiicient  roots  have  been  formed,  which 
will  be  by  the  beginning  or  middle  of  May,  they 
may  be  moved  to  G-inch  pots,  well  drained  and 
filled  with  good  fibrous  loam,  to  which  should  be 
added  enough  sand  to  allow  the  water  to  pass 
freely  through  it.  I  may  here  remark  that  the 
plant  appears  to  grow  equally  well  in  either  peat 
or  loam,  but  I  prefer  loam  tlirough  all  stages  of  its 
growth,  as  in  it  it  has  a  less  disposition  to  make 
wood,  and  is  more  inclined  to  Dower.  When  the 
plants  have  attained  a  foot  in  height,  pinch  out 
the  points  to  induce  the  production  of  several 
shoots,  which  should  be  kept  regularly  trained 
round  four  or  five  tall  sticks  inserted  in  the  pots 
for  the  purpose.  Keep  them  now  tolerably  near 
the  glass  in  an  ordinary  stove  temperature  day 
and  night,  or  if  they  can  be  accommodated  in  a 
temperature  a  few  degrees  cooler,  all  tlie  better. 
From  60°  to  65°  at  night  is  sufficient  with  80° 
in  the  day,  but  a  few  degrees  either  way 
matters  not,  provided  the  plants  are  where 
they  can  receive  a  little  more  air  with  a  dryer 
atmosphere  than  the  generality  of  stove  plants 
are  treated  to  at  the  present  day.  Syringe  freely 
overhead  every  afternoon,  and  use  a  slight 
shade  in  the  brightest  part  of  the  day  if  the  leaves 
are  found  to  scorch,  not  otherwise.  I3y  the  middle 
of  July  the  roots  will  have  filled  the  pots,  when 
the  plants  can  be  moved  to  others  3  inches  larger, 
using  the  soil  now  a  little  rougher  than  before,  but 
of  a  similar  nature.  Keep  the  shoots  regularly 
trained  round  the  sticks :  if  this  is  not  done  they 
are  sure  to  get  entangled.  Continue  the  same 
treatment  as  before  until  the  beginning  of 
September,  when  syringing  should  be  stopped. 
More  air  ought  to  be  given  now  and  less  water  at 
the  roots,  so  as  to  gradually  induce  a 

State  of  rest.  Through  the  winter  keep  them 
at  about  55°  by  night  and  a  few  degrees  higher 
in  the  daytime,  with  no  more  water  than  will 
just  prevent  the  leaves  flagging.  About  the 
middle  or  end  of  Februaiy  increase  the  tempera- 
ture 5°  day  and  night,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants 
begin  to  grow  they  may  have  a  large  shift — a 
16-inch  or  18-inch  pot  will  not  be  too  much — using 
the  loam  in  a  lumpy  state  ;  if  destined  to  be  grown 
as  roof  climbers  the  shoots  should  be  trained  under 
the  rafters,  or  in  whatever  position  they  are  to  oc- 
cupy. Be  careful  not  to  over-water,  as  it  will  take 
some  time  for  the  roots  to  fairly  enter  the  large 
body  of  new  soil.  Give  sufficient  air  during  the 
day  through  the  spring,  but  avoid  cold  draughts, 
syringing  freely  at  the  time  of  closing  the  house 
in  the  afternoon.  As  the  sun's  power  increases 
give  a  little  more  heat,  but  no  more  shade  than 
seems  absolutely  necessary.    Continue  to 

Train  the  shoots  as  they  advance  in  growth, 
treating  the  plants  in  other  respects  through  the 
summer  as  in  the  preceding  year ;  in  autumn  give 
more  air,  withholding  atmospheric  moisture,  as 
well  as  reducing  it  at  the  roots,  so  far  as  can  be 
done  without  injuring  the  foliage.  Let  the  treat- 
ment through  the  winter  be  the  same  as  before. 
Again,  as  the  days  lengthen  in  spring  increase 
the  heat  and  give  more  water,  which  will  at  once 
induce  the  plants  to  break  freely  from  the  greater 
portion  of  the  last  summer's  shoots,  from  the 
points  of  which  before  they  extend  far  the  flower- 
spikes  will  make  their  appearance.  From  this 
time  liquid  manure  twice  a  week  will  be  of  con- 
siderable assistance.  The  syringe  must  no  w  be  used 
with  caution,  or  it  may  cause  the  flower-buds  to  fall 
off.  Do  not  keep  the  plants  too  hot  whilst  flowering, 
and  when  the  blooming  is  over  allow  them  to  get 
dry  at  the  roots  sufficiently  to  cause  the  leaves  to 
flag  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight  or  so,  after  which 
they  must  be  cut  freely  back,  at  once  turning 
them  out  of  the  pots,  removing  half  the  old  soil, 
and  cutting  in  the  roots  freely.  This,  from  its 
free-rooting  character,  the  plant  will  bear  as 
well  as  an  AUamanda.  They  may  be  either  re- 
turned to  the  same  pots,  or,  if  required  to  fill  a 
large  space,  transferred  to  others  a  size  or  two 


larger,  after  which  encourage  them  to  make 
plenty  of  growth  during  the  summer,  to  stimulate 
which  give  manure  water  once  a  week.  Manage 
through  the  autumn  and  winter  as  before.  Again, 
when  the 

Spring  flowering  is  over,  repeat  the  cutting 
back  and  partial  disrooting,  with  renewal  of  the 
soil.  Should  the  plants  be  required  to  flower  on 
trellises,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  take  the  shoots 
down  from  the  position  where  they  have  been 
grown  near  the  roof  and  train  them  on  the  trel- 
lises before  growth  commences  in  the  spring. 
After  blooming  cut  back  and  repot,  and  place 
them  where  the  shoots  can  be  trained  near  the 
glass  as  previously.  This  Hexacentris  is  a  plant 
so  easily  raised  and  quickly  grown  to  a  consider- 
able size,  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  keep  old  spe- 
cimens too  long,  younger  examples  being  far  more 
preferable. 

II.  LUTEA  has  lighter  coloured  flowers  than  H. 
mysorensis,  to  which  it  forms  a  suitable  com- 
panion, requiring  the  same  treatment. 

Insects. — Hexacentris  is  somewhat  subject  to 
red  spider  if  the  syringe  is  used  insufficientlj',  but 
if  the  plants  are  freely  damped  overhead  every 
day  during  the  growing  season,  as  advised,  this 
insect  will  have  little  chance  of  gaining  a  footing. 
If  affected  with  mealy  bug  or  scale,  dip  and  wash 
in  a  strong  solution  of  insecticide  when  the  plants 
are  cut  back  after  flowering.  T.  Baines. 


LISIANTHUS  RUSSELLIANUS  AND 
L.  PRINCE  PS. 

L.  RUSSELLIANUS  is  a  good  old  plant,  and  not 
diflicult  to  manage  when  its  culture  is  understood. 
I  grew  it  very  successfully  about  ten  years  ago 
when  at  Loxford  Hall.  It  is  a  plant  seldom  seen, 
but  when  well  furnished  with  a  score  or  more  of 
lilac-purple  Tulip-shaped  flowers  open  at  one  time 
it  is  very  effective.  Most  seedsmen  can  supply 
seeds  of  it,  but  I  bought  a  good  many  packets 
before  I  was  able  to  procure  plants.  The  seeds 
are  very  small — similar,  in  fact,  to  those  of  the 
Calceolaria.  A  successful  raiser  of  Calceolaria 
seeds  would  get  the  Lisianthus  to  vegetate  in  the 
same  way,  but  we  sow  our  Calceolaria  seeds  in  a 
cool  house  or  frame,  and  the  Lisianthus  in  heat. 
Sow  the  seeds  in  sandy  peat,  scarcely  covering 
them  with  silver  sand,  and  place  the  pot  on  a  shelf 
near  the  glass  in  a  house  in  which  there  is  a  stove 
temperature.  A  piece  of  glass  placed  over  the  pot 
prevents  evaporation,  but  if  the  soil  becomes  dry  - 
dip  the  pot  in  water  three  parts  of  its  depth  for  a 
few  seconds  to  slightly  wet  the  mould  ;  if  it  gets 
soaked  the  seeds  perish.  When  large  enough  to  be 
pricked  out  I  would  place  three  plants  in  a 
small  pot,  repotting  into  5-inch  pots.  Good, 
tough,  fibrous  peat  is  the  best  material  in 
which  to  pot  them.  I  would  sow  the  seeds  at 
once  and  winter  the  plants  in  4-inch  or  5-incb 
pots,  shifting  into  larger  pots  as  may  be  required ; 
i)-inch  pots  are  the  sizes  in  which  they  ought  to 
flower.  Some  growers  recommend  cold  pits  as  the 
best  structures  in  which  to  grow  and  flower  this 
Lisianthus,  but  I  could  not  get  on  with  them  under 
such  treatment.  Our  plants  were  wintered  on  a 
shelf  near  the  glass  where  the  temperature  was 
65°  at  night.  They  became  fine  specimens  which 
quite  filled  the  9-inch  pots  with  roots  and  produced 
flowers  in  great  abundance.  We  had  to  shade  them 
from  bright  sunshine  during  the  hottest  days  in 
March  and  later. 

L.  PRINCEPS. — Has  anyone  succeeded  in  flower- 
ing or  even  growing  this  Lisianthus  ?  About  the 
time  I  was  growing  the  other  species  there  was 
a  considerable  fuss  made  about  this  truly  hand- 
some plant.  It  is  found  in  the  mountainous 
districts  of  New  Grenada,  whence  it  was  intro- 
duced by  M.  Linden.  The  date  1818  is  given  as 
that  of  its  introduction.  About  ten  years  ago  fresh 
seeds  were  introduced,  and  I  well  remember  a  high 
price  being  given  for  a  small  packet  at  Mr.  Stevens' 
auction  mart.  The  tube-shaped  flowers  are  droop- 
ing, about  5  inches  long  and  more  than  an  inch 
wide  at  the  centre.  By  the  descriptions,  coloured 
plates,  and  engravings  that  have  appeared,  one 
can  quite  believe  that  this  is  a  very  desirable 
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plant  to  grow.     Has  anyone  been  successful  with 
it  ?  Can  Mr.  Baines  give  any  information  about  it  / 

J.  Douglas. 

TOXICOPHL.EA  THUNBEEGI. 
In  this  we  have  a  very  distinct  and  desirable  plant, 
differing  considerably  from  most  stove  subjects. 
Its  habit  is  bushy,  the  branches  partially  erect, 
but  not  very  stout,  leaves  pale  green,  tough,  and 
leathery.  It  is  a  remarkably  free  bloomer;  the 
flowerii  are  tube-shaped,  five-lobed,  and  in  gene- 
ral aspect  individually  not  unlike  those  of  a 
medium-sized  Bouvardia.  They  are  white,  deli- 
ciously  fragrant,  and  produced  in  corymbs  at  the 
extremities  of  the  shoots  and  also  at  the  axils  of 
the  leaves  so  freely  as  to  form  sprays  of  in- 
florescence. It  comes  from  South  Africa,  and 
thrives  freely  under  ordinary  stove  treatment.  It  is 
propagated  from  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots 
taken  oif  in  spring,  when  these  can  be  had  in  suffi- 
ciently firm  condition,  inserted  singly  in  small 
pots  in  sand.  Kept  warm,  shaded,  moist,  and 
confined  under  a  propagating  glass,  they  will  form 
roots  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  after  which 
dispense  with  the  glass,  and  when  growth 
has  fairly  begun  move  them  singly  into  3-inch 
pots,  using  good  peat  and  a  little  sand ;  pinch  out 
the  points  of  the  shoots  to  induce  them  to  make 
additional  branches.  It  is  necessary  with  this 
Toxicophlaea  to  be  more  attentive  in  this  matter 
of  stopping  than  with  some  other  things,  as  it  has 
a  disposition  to  grow  up  somewhat  spare  and  thin, 
to  correct  which  timely  stopping  is  needful,  other- 
wise the  plants  never  get  sufficiently  clothed  in 
their  early  stages— a  defect  that  cannot  afterwards 
be  corrected,  unless  by  heading  down.  Let  the 
young  plants  have  plenty  of  light,  but  a  thin 
shade  will  benefit  them  when  the  sun  is  powerful. 
During  summer  they  will  bear  as  much  heat  as 
is  required  for  the  generality  of  stove  plants,  and 
as  the  pots  get  filled  with  roots  move  into  others 
3  inches  or  4  inches  larger,  after  which  nothing 
further  is  required  but  to  pinch  out  the  points  of 
any  shoots  that  are  taking  an  undue  lead.  Cease 
shading  in  September,  and  as  the  autumn  draws 
on  reduce  the  temperature  ;  through  the  shortest 
days  a  heat  of  60°  in  the  night  will  suffice. 

The  Toxicophl^a  will  flower  when  very  small, 
but  with  plants  of  this  description  it  is  best  to 
look  more  to  getting  them  larger  than  to  blooming 
for  a  time,  so  as  to  let  them  gain  additional  size. 
With  this  view  cut  out  the  points  of  all  the 
strongest  shoots  about  the  end  of  February,  and 
in  the  ensuing  month  move  them  into  pots  3 
inches  or  4  inches  larger,  increasing  the  tempera- 
ture gradually,  and  treating  in  other  respects  as 
through  the  summer  previous,  using  the  syringe 
daily.  If  the  plants  have  made  good  progress  by 
July,  they  will  require  a  little  more  root-room, 
but  as  they  never  attain  the  size  that  some  of 
the  stove  occupants  do,  it  is  well  not  to  give  more 
root-space  than  is  necessary.  Twelve-inch  or  13-inoh 
pots  should  be  large  enough  to  suffice,  now  using 
the  peat  a  little  more  lumpy  than  in  the  first 
stages  of  growth.  At  all  times  mix  enough  sand 
with  the  peat  to  keep  it  open.  This  is  the  more 
necessary  with  plants  of  this  character  that  do  not 
require  or  bear  shaking  out  and  the  soil  renew- 
ing in  the  way  usual  with  coarser  growing  sub- 
jects. Treat  as  before  through  the  autumn  and 
winter,  and  in  the  spring  increase  the  heat  in 
accordance  with  the  advent  of  more  sun.  If  all 
has  gone  well  they  will  bloom  profusely,  during 
which  time,  if  they  can  be  kept  in  a  little 
drier  atmosphere  than  heretofore,  their  fiowers 
will  last  longer.  They  are  useful  for  cutting. 
After  blooming  is  over,  cut  the  shoots  back  a 
little,  and  when  they  have  started  into  growth 
they  may  be  shifted  into  pots  an  inch  or  two 
larger.  The  subsequent  management  required  will 
be  of  a  routine  character  similar  to  that  ad- 
vised hitherto.  If  in  the  growing  season  a  liberal 
application  of  weak  manure  water  is  given  once  or 
twice  a  week,  healthy  growth  will  be  secured  with- 
out having  recourse  to  large  pots.  The  plants  will 
last  for  several  years,  and  if  the  soil  gets  ex- 
hausted, the  balls  can  be  partially  reduced  and 
new  material  given  in  place  of  the  old ;  this  should 


be  done  when  they  have  just  broken  into  growth 
after  being  cut  in  when  the  flowering  is  over, 
keeping  them  close  and  warm  for  a  few  weeks  until 
they  again  get  established. 

Insects. — The  worst  species  of  insects  will  live 
on  this  plant,  but  the  stout  nature  of  the  leaves 
makes  their  destruction  by  the  aid  of  insecticide 
comparatively  easy ;  dipping  or  syringing  is  the 
best  remedy  as  often  as  they  are  found  to  be 
afilected.  T.  Baines. 

UNHEALTHY  POT  PLANTS. 

This  subject  may  appear  to  be  somewhat  unin- 
viting, but  I  believe  the  hints  which  I  intend  to 
convey  to  be  needed  by  numbers  of  growers,  espe- 
cially the  inexperienced.  Some  fail  with  one 
thing,  some  with  another  ;  even  the  best  of  men 
are  at  times  in  a  fix  with  some  particular  class  of 
plants.  It  is  not  always  the  grower  that  is  in 
fault ;  for  instance,  the  houses  or  pits  may  be  un- 
suitable, or  the  soils  may  be  bad.  More  often, 
however,  failures  result  either  from  over-potting, 
over-watering,  defective  drainage,  insufficient 
water,  lack  of  liquid  manure,  too  much  or  too  little 
shade  than  from  any  other  cause.  Thanks  to  our 
gardening  papers,  a  widespread  love  of  horticulture 
has  been  engendered,  and  a  great  improvement  has 
thereby  been  effected.  Never  was  the  cultivation 
of  flowers  especially  so  extensively  and  enthusi- 
astically practised  as  now.  The  progress  in  most 
cases  is  naturally  step  by  step — that  is  to  say,  the 
beginnings  are  humble  enough,  but  as  experience 
is  gained  they  become  more  ambitious,  and,  in 
addition  to  a  greenhouse,  a  plant  stove  is  soon 
erected.  It  is  then  more  especially  when  mistakes 
in  culture  are  made  and  when  advice  is  needed. 
Amateurs  who  love  a  button-hole  bouquet  soon 
decide  to  grow 

Gardenias,  these  being  extremely  popular  for 
the  purpose.  Unfortunately,  they  are  not  of  easy 
culture,  and  more  than  one  set  of  plants  is  fre- 
quently bought  before  beginners  thoroughly  un- 
derstand their  requirements.  When  received  they 
are  generally  in  a  healthy  state,  and  being  in  com- 
paratively small  pots  and  well  rooted,  the  first 
proceeding  is  oftentimes  to  give  them  a  liberal 
shift,  and  that  is  about  the  worst  thing  that  could 
be  done.  Gardenias  succeed  best  when  well  root- 
bound,  provided  they  receive  careful  watering, 
and  either  a  very  light  sprinkling  of  such  artificial 
manures  as  Standen's  or  Clay's,  or  an  occasional 
supply  of  soot  water.  During  one  season  we  have 
cut  twenty-four  blooms  from  a  plant  growing  in  a 
C-inch  pot,  and  others  in  proportion  up  to  100 
blooms  ofE  a  plant  in  a  10-inch  pot.  Piepotting  is 
always  risky,  and  ours  always  go  two  and  some- 
times three  seasons  without  receiving  a  shift.  A 
rich  loamy  soil  does  not  suit  them  ;  they  will  not 
root  into  it.  A  compost  consisting  of  equal  parts 
fibrous  peat  and  good  leaf  soil,  with  plenty  of 
charcoal  and  silver  sand  added,  should  be  given 
them,  and  into  this  they  root  freely  and  may  then 
be  well  fed.  Any  now  in  a  sickly  state  are  most 
likely  not  rooting  into,  but  only  merely  existing 
in  sour  heavy  soil.  Carefully  remove  much  of 
this  and  repot  in  the  mixture  just  recommended, 
using  as  small  pots  as  can  be  conveniently  given. 
Placed  in  a  brisk  heat  and  shaded  from  bright  sun- 
shine, syringed  lightly  occasionally  and  watered 
carefully,  they  will  yet  recover  slowly,  but  surely. 
Gardenias  will  not  succeed  in  a  house  where  the 
temperature  frequently  falls  below  60°.  I  prefer 
a  night  temperature  of  from  65°  to  70°  with  a  day 
temperature  of  from  70°  to  75°,  closing  the  house 
early  so  as  to  run  up  the  thermometer  on  sunny 
days  to  95°  if  possible.  G.  intermedia  and  G. 
florida  are  our  favourites,  as  both  are  good 
growers  and  fioriferous. 

DifLADBNiAS,  again,  are  diflicult  to  manage, 
but  [hey  are  so  very  attractive  when  grown  well, 
that  numbers  are  annually  tempted  to  commence 
their  culture.  D.  boliviensis  is  the  most  vigorous 
variety,  and  will  succeed  in  a  compost  consisting 
largely  of  fibrous  loam  ;  not  so  the  beautiful  D. 
Brearleyana,  D.  amabilis,  and  D.  profusa.  These 
must  be  grown  in  a  compost  consisting  of  roughly 
broken  peat— Orchid  peat  I  prefer — charcoal,  and 
broken  crocks,  and  also  good  drainage.     If  a  little 


charred,  turfy  loam  is  added,  so  much  the  better, 
as  this,  when  once  the  plants  are  well  rooted,  will 
enable  the  grower  to  give  frequent  supplies  of 
liquid  manure  without  the  risk  of  making  the  soil 
sour.  They  do  not  require  large  pots  or  frequent 
repotting.  Once  get  a  good  pot  full  of  roots,  they 
will,  provided  a  brisk  stove  temperature  is  main- 
tained and  the  plants  are  trained  thinly  near  the 
glass  and  kept  clean,  grow  and  flower  abundantly. 
Treat  any  plants  in  an  unhealthy  state  as  advised 
for  the  Gardenias,  and  do  not  attempt  to  dry  them 
ofl:  at  any  time.  D.  boliviensis  is  in  flower  all  the 
year  round,  and  the  others  nearly  so.  Water  should 
be  given  sparingly  during  dull  wintry  weather, 
though  the  plant.s  be  still  growing  slowly.  The 
newer  D.  profusa  is  certainly  more  profuse  flower- 
ing than  either  D.  Brearleyana  or  D. amabilis.  The 
colour  is  good,  but  it  does  not  grow  so  freely. 
Old  plants  of  Dipladenia  seed  freely,  and  several 
new  and  beautiful  varieties  are  being  raised.  The 
wonderfully  showy  and  easily  grown 

Allamandas  are  occasionally  to  be  met  with 
in  a  bad  state.  These,  again,  do  not  require  fre- 
quent repotting.  The  best  specimens  I  have  seen 
this  season  had  not  been  repotted  for  three  years. 
When  pruning  specimens  only  ripened  wood 
should  be  retained,  and  in  the  case  of  those 
flowered  on  the  roof,  they  should  be  cut  back  either 
like  a  Grape  Vine  or  down  to  near  the  commence- 
ment of  first  growth.  When  breaking  afresh  in 
rather  small  pots  the  balls  may  be  loosened, 
slightly  reduced,  and  given  a  moderate  shift,  using 
a  compost  consisting  of  two  parts  roughly  broken, 
turfy  loam  to  one  of  peat  or  leaf -soil  and  plenty 
of  sand.  When  well  rooted,  they  require  abundance 
of  water  and  liquid  manure  frequently.  If  the 
growth  is  kept  thinned  out,  with  good  attendance, 
they  will  continue  blooming  from  May  to  January. 
Failures  occur  where  unripened  growth  is  retained 
instead  of  cutting  back  hard,  or  if  fine  soil  is  em- 
ployed, and  a  big  shift  given.  Where  plants  have 
been  thus  treated,  in  the  former  case  cut  back 
much  harder  next  season,  and  in  the  latter  reduce 
the  ball  and  repot  in  fresh  compost  and  smaller  pots. 
A.  Hendersoni  is  a  free  grower  and  flowers  well, 
but  the  most  beautiful  variety  is  D.  nobilis.  Any- 
body can  grow 

Bougainvillea  glabra  provided  they  give 
their  plants  a  light  position  and  liberal  treatment. 
A  strong  heat  is  not  required  ;  in  fact,  they  bloom 
magnificently  in  a  conservatory.  They  must  be 
closely  pruned  in  and  all  spray  taken  outin spring, 
and  if  in  small  pots  a  fairly  liberal  shift  should  be 
given  into  good  loamy  soil.  If  flowering  in  small 
pots,  they  require  abundance  of  water  and  liquid 
manure ;  should  they  suffer  for  want  of  the 
former,  they  quickly  shed  most  of  their  leaves. 
Those  whose  plants  are  thus  injured  should  water 
carefully  and  gradually  ripen  them  off,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  start  them  early  next  spring.  If  induced 
to  break  afresh  this  season,  the  probability  is  they 
will  not  ripen  their  growth  properly  for  next  sea- 
son's blooming. 

Cleeodendron  Balfourianum  and  Thomson! 
ought  never  to  be  rested  in  a  cool  house  during 
the  winter  months.  Those  who  have  attempted  it, 
and  I  know  of  several  who  have  done  so,  either 
lost  their  plants,  or  they  broke  badly,  and  never 
recovered  their  former  vigour.  They  ought  to  be 
gradually  ripened,  but  never  allowed  to  become 
dust-dry  in  a  stove  temperature,  and  should  not 
be  potted  every  season.  When  growing  they  like 
to  be  near  the  glass,  but  always  shaded  from 
bright  sunshine  and  syringed  frequently.  Several 
unhealthy  plants  I  have  seen  this  season  were 
either  badly  affected  with  red  spider  or  had  been 
exposed  to  bright  sunshine  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
this  causes  their  leaves  to  drop.  With  us  they  suc- 
ceed best  in  a  peaty  compost,  and  when  well 
rooted  receive  plenty  of  moisture  and  liquid 
manure  at  the  roots.  Clerodendron  fallax  is 
seldom  seen  in  other  than  an  unhealthy  state.  I 
find  seedlings  answer  our  purpose  the  best.  Seed 
cannot  be  bought,  and  we  save  our  own  seed  ;  this 
germinates  freely  in  heat,  and  the  seedlings  are 
grown  on  and  soon  attain  a  good  size.  They  are 
flowered  in  9-inch  pots,  and  we  get  grand  spikes 
of  bloom  from  them.    Tied  spider  is  their  greatest 
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enemy,  and  in  our  case  we  cannot  keep  the  old 
jjlants  in  a  satisfactory  state.  I  have  recently 
seen  a  number  of  flowering 

Begonias  in  a  bad  state,  and  in  each  instance 
they  had  received  liberal  shifts  and  fibreless  loamy 
soil.  If  loam  is  employed  for  Begonias  it  ought 
to  be  full  of  fibre  and  roughly  broken  up,  and  at 
the  rate  of  two  parts  to  one  each  of  good  peat 
and  leaf  soil,  with  silver  sand  freely  added.  Once 
they  go  wrong,  Begonias  are  not  easily  recovered, 
but  where  over-potted  and  doing  badly,  by  re- 
ducing the  balls  and  carefully  repotting  into 
smaller  well-drained  pots,  some  at  least  may  be 
saved.  Begonias  do  not  require  much  pot  room, 
and  if  liquid  manure  is  ever  given  them,  it  must 
be  in  a  weak  state.  Stopping  spoils  the  tuberous 
rooted  kinds,  but  may  be  practised  slightly  with 
the  branching  fibrous-rooted  sorts.  Dry  heat  and 
thrips  are  responsible  for  innumerable  failures 
with 

Gloxinias.  They  ought  to  be  grown  where  pos- 
sible on  a  slate  stage  covered  with  ashes,  the  latter 
being  frequently  moistened,  but  the  Gloxinias  not 
to  be  syringed  overhead.  A  light,  peaty  soil  and 
moderate  shifts  best  suit  them,  and  when  esta- 
blished they  are  benefited  by  occasional  supplies  of 
liquid  manure.  They  should  also  be  carefullj 
shaded  from  bright  sunshine,  and  mildly  fumi- 
gated on  the  least  signs  of  thrips.  Those  whose 
plants  from  various  causes  are  in  a  bad  plight  are 
adi'ised  to  gradually  dry  them  off,  and  when  this 
is  accomplished  to  shake  them  clear  of  the  soil, 
wrap  them  in  paper,  and  winter  in  a  stove  tem- 
perature, all  decayed  growth  to  be  removed,  and 
this  will  better  insure  a  clear  start  next  season. 
They  should  be  repotted  in  February  or  March. 

Indian  Azaleas  are  killed  by  hundreds,  I  may 
say  thousands,  every  year,  and  overpotting  is  the 
principal  cause  of  the  failures.  To  give  these 
loamy  soil  and  a  liberal  shift  in  most  cases  means 
death,  yet  how  many  annually  perpetrate  the 
costly  blunder.  Plants  overpotted  and  badly 
rooted  should  either  be  kept  under  glass  and  very 
carefully  watered,  or  have  all  the  soil  unoccupied 
with  roots  picked  off  and  the  plants  repotted 
into  carefully  drained  pots  much  smaller  in  size 
and  in  a  compost  consisting  of  good  peat,  leaf  soil, 
and  sand.  The  soil  should  be  well  rammed  about 
the  roots,  and  be  finished  off  firmly  and  evenly. 
They  should  be  returned  to  the  greenhouse  and 
carefully  watered  whenever  dry,  and  as  Azaleas  are 
still  rooting  freely  they  may  yet  root  into 
the  fresh  soil  this  season.  Every  third  season  is 
quite  often  enough  to  repot  health}'  Azaleas,  and 
by  trimming  off  some  of  the  soil  and  roots  pots 
only  a  trifle  larger  may  be  employed  each  time. 
Those  now  standing  in  the  open  ought  to  be 
housed  before  cold  wet  weather  is  anticipated,  and 
worms  must  be  kept  out  of  the  pots.  Where  worms 
have  taken  possession  harm  will  soon  result,  as 
they  are  certain  to  make  the  soil  sour  and  unfit 
for  the  roots.  Mustard  and  water  will  fetch  them 
up  to  the  surface,  and  will  not  injure  the  roots  in 
any  way.  Much  more  might  be  written  in  the 
same  strain,  but  for  the  present  I  will  conclude  my 
remarks  by  relating  my  experience  with 

Adiantum  farleyense.  More  fail  than  suc- 
ceed with  this  beautiful  Fern,  and  the  failure 
dates  from  the  time  of  repotting.  It  seems  very 
shy  of  rooting  into  fresh  soil,  and  great  care  has 
to  be  exercised  in  watering,  as  if  either  the  fresh 
soil  gets  sour  or  the  old  ball  dry  failure  is  certain 
to  result.  When  repotting  we  bury  the  carefully 
moistened  ball  rather  below  the  level  of  the  sur- 
rounding soil,  so  as  to  form  a  shallow  basin,  and 
this  admits  of  watering  the  soil  about  the  plant 
without  saturating  the  surrounding  fresh  soil. 
Deep  potting  also  encourages  rooting  from  the 
crowns.  Should  the  old  balls  be  found  too  dry 
at  any  time,  they  are  pierced  with  wire  and  fre- 
quently lightly  watered  till  moistened  again.  We 
use  turfy  loam  principally  for  this  Fern,  and  large 
plants  will  succeed  better  for  not  being  disturbed 
for  three  or  more  years.  Well-established  plants 
frequently  get  a  supply  of  liquid  manure.  The 
best  method  of  renovating  sickly  plants  is  to  shake 
them  nearly  clear  of  the  sour  soil,  divide  where 
large,  and  repot  into  much  smaller  pots.  We  have 


recovered  numbers  in  that  way.  Grown  in  full 
light,  but  shaded  from  bright  sunshine,  the  young 
fronds  of  Adiantum  farleyense  are  wonderfully 
attractive.  W.  J.  M. 

Oamelllaa  from  cuttings.  —  "T.'s  '  re- 
marks on  this  subject  (p.  Ill)  are  doubtless  the 
result  of  experience,  and  will  be  useful  to  those 
who  have  the  time  and  convenience  for  raising 
Camellias  at  home,  but  I  prefer  buying  plants 
three  or  four  years  old.  Camellias  with  from  three 
to  five  shoots  on  each  plant  ready  for  flowering 
can  be  bought  at  18s.  a  dozen,  and  that  is,  I  think, 
cheaper  in  the  end  than  raising  them  from  cut- 
tings. My  own  experience  is  that  the  best  varie- 
ties do  not  strike  at  all  satisfactorily,  and  unless 
one  has  a  suitable  house  in  which  to  raise  them 
the  attempt  is  almost  sure  to  prove  a  failure. — 
W.  Z. 

Bowiea  volubilis.— This  Cape  bulb  cannot 
be  called  showy,  }'et  it  is  very  interesting  and 
indeed  pretty  when  allowed  to  fully  develop 
itself.     The  bulb,  which  thrives  best  when  only 


very  successfully  grown  in  the  cool  end  of  the 
Cactus  house,  as  well  as  in  the  temperate  house. 
In  both  houses  it  grows  freely,  and  requires  little 
or  no  attention  beyond  that  of  watering  and  pot- 
ting occasionally.  It  flowers  best  when  pot-bound 
and  fed  now  and  then  with  a  little  weak  manure 
water. — G. 


A  GERMAN  CHATEAU  GARDEN. 

OuE  superiority  in  gardening  is  so  generally  and 
fully  impressed  on  ourselves  and  others,  too,  that  it 
is  not  quite  a  hopeful  task  even  to  recall  a  few 
points  in  German  gardens  that  struck  one  as  inte- 
resting. I  should  say,  however,  that  I  never  had 
a  chance  of  seeing  any  but  a  small  part  of  the 
country,  and  therefore  am  little  competent  to 
speak.  Holding,  however,  the  belief  that  one  may 
learn  facts  about  the  quite  inexhaustible  art  of 
gardening  beside  a  cottage  by  the  road,  or  in  any 
place  indeed  where  green  leaves  may  unfold  in 
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half  buried  in  the  soil,  is  large  in  size,  often  reach- 
ing a  diameter  of  6  inches,  and  from  its  apex  are 
produced  in  spring  several  fleshy  shoots,  which 
develop  into  branches  of  considerable  length. 
These  succulent  branches  are  totally  devoid  of 
foliage,  but  they  are  bright  green  in  colour  and  so 
much  sub-divided  as  to  become  a  dense  mass. 
The  flowers  are  small,  and  being  green  are  scarcely 
noticed  unless  inspected  closely.  The  flower- 
spikes  or  branches  lengthen  to  such  an  extent, 
that  the  plant  must  be  treated  as  a  climber  ;  in- 
deed, it  will  attach  itself  to  anything  within  its 
reach  by  clasping  it  with  its  finger-like  branchlets. 
A  specimen  of  it  which  I  have  is  trained  up  a 
greenhouse  rafter,  which  it  furnishes  with  a 
tangled  mass  of  greenery,  bright  and  cheerful  to 
look  upon,  the  upper  part  being  thickly  studded 
with  flowers.  Seeds,  which  are  readily  produced, 
germinate  freely,  and  their  produce  soon  becomes 
strong  enough  to  assume  a  climbing  character. — 
11.  F. 

50i.j. — Iris  sinensis. — If  by  I.  sinensis  is 
meant  the  species  that  is  often  known  under 
the  name  of  I.  fimbriata,  I  fear  Mr.  I'oe  will  not 
succeed  in  floweringorgrowingitsucoessfuUy  in  the 
open  air  at  Riverston,  as  it  requires  greenhouse 
culture  in  gardens  about  London.    At  Kew  it  is 


peace,  my  short  visit  to  that  country  showed  me 
several  things  that  remain  in  the  memory,  apart 
from  those  forgotten. 

The  severe  German  winter  prevents  the  Ger- 
mans from  indulging  in  the  ridiculous  practice  of 
dotting  a  lot  of  extinguisher-shaped  young  Coni- 
fers over  their  pleasure  grounds  and  parks.  With 
us  they  live  long  enough  usually  to  become  sickly 
and  ugly  ;  in  Germany  they  die  the  first  winter. 
So  the  expensive  folly  is  not  indulged  in,  and 
people  are  obliged  to  depend  only  on  the  hand- 
somest trees  in  the  world — the  summer  leafing 
trees  of  Europe  and  America.  I  have  very  pleasant 
memories  of  stately  groves  and  superb  forms  of 
trees,  from  those  of  great  Willows  to  Black  Wal- 
nuts, ^11  in  the  place  of  honour,  and  not  merely 
a  neglected  background  to  a  plantation  of  mean 
pyramids.  And  what  delicious  colour  in  the  au- 
tumn, from  Norway  Maple,  Black  Walnut,  and 
Beech— the  leaves  no  doubt  ripened  by  the  rather 
constant  sun.  Even  those  of  the  common  Spindle 
Tree  (Euonymus)  seen  across  a  glade  shone  like 
fire. 
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What  pleased  me  most  in  the  flower  gardening 
o£  Germany  was  the  abolition  of  the  hard  clay 
edging  of  the  British  garden.  I  did  not  notice  it 
anywhere.  Even  in  small  town  gardens  the  plants 
were  allowed  to  grow  naturally  on  the  edge  of  the 
shrubbery,  and  to  thrive  in  a  happy,  easy  way ; 
but,  in  addition  to  the  natural  fringe  of  the 
shrubbery,  many  groups  of  plants  were  put  a  little 
away  from  its  edge  in  a  natural  manner.  Here  a 
group  of  Koses  ;  there  one  of  Dahlias ;  next  one 
of  mixed  greenhouse  and  flne-foliage  plants  put 
out  for  the  summer,  and  for  the  most  part  grow- 
ing very  well  indeed.  They  were  generally  dotted 
about  in  a  free  and  picturesque  manner.  The 
greenhouse  ones  were  plunged,  and  were  planted 
so  openly  that  one  could  walk  easily  between 
them.  I  shall  never  forget  the  effect  of  certain 
tall  plants  of  the  Cape  Plumbago  treated  in  this 
way.  The  Dahlias,  too,  were  pretty  standing  in 
the  Grass.  I  also  remember  bright  small  groups 
of  scarlet  Geraniums  planted  in  an  irregular  way, 
and  which  gave  a  brilliant  effect,  no  other  flower 
being  seen  near,  and  the  little  dazzling  groups 
backed  by  the  green  of  the  shrubbery  only. 

Eemarkable  in  some  cases  was  the  attention 
paid  to  annuals  and  other  plants  supposed  to  be 
of  slight  account  in  our  gardens.  For  instance, 
the  Zinnia  is  among  the  annuals  neglected  with 
us.  When  not  deliberately  neglected  it  is  badly 
grown.  I  was  pleased  to  see  single  plants  as  large 
as  Dahlias  and  with  very  handsome  large  flowers. 
The  strangely  beautiful  colours  shown  by  a  variety 
of  Zinnias  should  lead  to  their  better  culture  with 
us. 

I  also  have  a  pleasant  memory  of  some  natural 
rock  gardening  in  South  Germany  and  Austria, 
the  natural  stones  prettily  placed  and  well  planted 
with  choice  things  and  tastefully  kept.  There 
must  be  many  readers  of  The  Gakdbn  who 
could  tell  us  much  more  about  this  subject,  and  it 
would  be  well  if  they  did  so.  Some  of  the  city 
gardens  of  the  nobles  are  freely  opened  to  the 
public  on  certain  days,  which  seemed  a  very  grace- 
ful and  useful  concession  to  the  city  folk. 

J.H. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

LIFTING  AND  STOEING  POTATOES, 
Feom  now  onwards  for  the  next  two  months  this 
is  work  which  will  require  much  attention.  Many 
midseason  Potatoes  are  ripe  now  and  quite  ready 
for  lifting,  but  we  cannot  fix  on  any  day,  week,  or 
definite  time  for  taking  them  up,  the  main  guide 
being  the  weather  and  the  condition  of  the  soil. 
Of  all  mistakes  made  in  dealing  with  Potatoes 
none  are  greater  than  working  amongst  them,  and 
especially  digging  them  up  when  it  is  raining 
overhead  or  when  the  soil  is  spongy  under  foot  ; 
and  all  who  wish  to  have  their  Potatoes  in  the  best 
possible  order  throughout  the  winter  must  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them  while  in  a  wet  state.  We 
never  think  of  beginning  to  lift  any  of  ours  until 
a  few  dry  days  have  followed  rain,  and  this  plan 
should  be  generally  observed.  In  light,  sandy 
ground  the  tubers,  as  a  rule,  turn  out  clean  and 
free  from  any  deposits  of  soil,  even  though  the 
latter  may  be  moderately  wet,  but  in  heavy  land 
the  soil  will  not  fall  away  from  them  as  it  should 
do  unless  tolerably  dry.  It  is  always  an  advan- 
tage to  have  the  tubers  free  from  soil,  but  this  is 
not  the  only  benefit  to  be  derived  from  dry  dig- 
ging, as,  apart  from  the  soil  adhering  to  them  being 
very  undesirable,  a  dirty  Potato  is  never  easily 
dried,  and  while  those  dug  up  dry  and  clean  may 
generally  be  stored  away  the  day  following  their 
being  lifted,  the  soil-covered  ones  will  take  some 
days  or  a  week  to  dry,  and  then,  unless  the  soil  is 
rubbed  off  them  before  storing,  it  is  almost 
impossible   to   observe     any    spots    of   disease 


or  blemish  on  them  ;  consequently,  those  showing 
any  defect  are  put  past  with  the  sound  ones,  and 
many  good  ones  are  caused  to  decay  in  this  man- 
ner. If  we  put  away  a  lot  of  Potatoes  which  had 
been  dug  in  the  wet,  and  only  partially  dried  with 
a  good  deal  of  soil  about  them,  we  would  never 
feel  comfortable  about  their  condition,  as  we 
would  know  full  well  that  they  would  soon  begin 
to  decay,  and  that  they  would  require  much  more 
attention  than  the  dry,  clean-dug,  and  stored 
ones.  We  would  not  feel  satisfied  unless  the  first 
lot  could  be  looked  over  a  fortnight  or  so  after 
storing  and  again  at  frequent  intervals,  but  the 
dry  ones  would  be  safe  for  weeks  or  months  to 
come. 

In  digging,  we  would  only  choose  fine  dry  days 
for  the  operation.  As  many  as  possible  should 
be  taken  up  in  the  forenoon,  bringing  them  well 
to  the  surface,  and  spreading  them  out  to  dry  as 
digging  went  on.  Then  in  the  afternoon  they 
should  all  be  collected  together,  and  covered  over 
on  the  ground  so  that  rain  cannot  get  at  them ;  and 
it  is  better  still  if  at  the  end  of  each  day  they 
can  be  taken  into  an  open  shed,  and  be  spread 
out  to  dry  there.  In  this  case  much  time  will  be 
saved,  and  the  tubers  may  always  be  had  in 
the  finest  condition.  In  field  cultivation  the  plough 
is  generally  used  for  digging  ;  but  in  the  garden 
only  the  fork  is  used,  and  nothing  answers  the 
purpose  better,  as  one  man,  or  two  or  three,  as  the 
case  may  be,  will  dig  a  large  quantity  in  a  day  or 
week,  and  with  the  fork  they  can  always  betaken 
up  without  leaving  any  behind  or  injuring  any  of 
the  tubers.  With  careless  digging  many  may  be 
left  behind  and  not  brought  to  the  surface,  and 
others,  and  very  often  the  biggest  and  best,  will 
have  the  prong  of  the  fork  run  into  them,  but  this 
should  never  happen,  nor  will  it  either  if  ordinary 
care  is  observed  in  doing  the  work.  Some  diggers 
pull  up  all  the  stems  before  beginning  to  lift  the 
roots,  but  this  is  a  thoroughly  bad  plan,  as  there  is 
nothing  left  to  guide  them  or  make  it  known 
where  each  set  of  roots  are,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  an  innumerable  quantity  of  them  are  split 
up  and  spoiled  with  the  fork.  There  is  no  better 
way  of  dealing  with  them  than  pushing  the  fork 
in  behind  each  set  and  throwing  it  forward.  A 
few  inches  must  be  allowed  for  the  crowd  of 
tubers  which  cluster  near  the  base  of  the  stems, 
but  this  is  easily  understood.  We  do  not  like  to 
get  right  on  the  top  of  them  with  the  fork, 
but  prefer  to  see  it  going  in  a  little  from  the 
side.  When  a  quantity  has  been  dug  up  and  lie 
spread  out  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  the  different 
batches  should  be  selected.  Unless  in  a  very  poor 
Potato  year,  we  do  not  put  high  value  on  the 
smallest  of  the  tubers,  and  use  them  for  little  or 
nothing  else  but  for  pigs;  then  a  few  of  the  nicest 
of  the  second  size  are  taken  and  put  away  by 
themselves  for  seed.  The  main  crop  is  then 
picked  up  to  store  away  for  future  use  and  only 
the  diseased  roots  remain  on  the  ground.  These 
are  considered  of  no  value,  and  may  be  taken  up 
any  time,  but  we  do  not  approve  of  allowing  them 
to  remain  on  the  soil  or  dug  down  either,  as  they 
are  bad  for  the  soil  in  a  decayed  state  and 
if  pieces  of  them  happen  to  live  they  prove  a 
nuisance  the  following  year,  as  they  grow  up  like 
weeds  amongst  other  crops  where  they  are  not 
wanted.  This  is  the  case,  too,  where  many  or  any 
tubers  are  left  in  the  soil  after  digging,  and  they 
cannot  be  too  well  looked  after.  In  whatever  kind 
of  place  it  may  be  convenient  to  dry  them,  after 
digging  they  should  never  be  put  away  in  their 

Keeping  quarters  until  it  is  quite  certain 
they  are  thoroughly  dry,  and  then  there  is  no 
danger  of  any  great  loss  or  deterioration  taking 
place.  Here  we  dry  them  in  an  open  shed,  and 
afterwards  they  are  stored  away  in  a  dark  place 
where  air  and  light  are  only  admitted  in  very  small 
quantities.  It  is  an  advantage  to  have  them  dried 
and  stored  away  as  quicklj'  as  possible,  as  when  left 
in  the  light  for  many  days  they  soon  become 
green  and  badly  flavoured.  Those  we  select  for 
seed  are  not  so  carefully  dealt  with  in  this  re- 
spect, as  we  like  to  see  them  green  and  hardy 
looking,  and  no  effort  is  made  to  keep  them  in  the 
dark,  but  the  plan  of  allowing  the  seed  to  lie  on 


the  soil  for  days  or  weeks,  exposed  to  the  hot  sun, 
with  the  object  of  "  greening  ''  them,  is  not  viewed 
with  favour,  as  we  have  often  found  tubers  so 
treated  injured  by  the  heat,  and  never  so  sound 
and  good  as  those  kept  in  an  open  shed,  loft,  or 
some  such  place.  J.  MuiR. 


QUESTIONS. 

ti047.— Strelltzia  Reginse.— I  have  a  well-growu  plant 
of  tliis  plunged  in  a  stove,  Ijut  it  does  not  bloom  ;  should  it 
be  partially  dried  otr  and  exposed  to  more  light  in  order  to 
induce  it  to  do  so  ?  I  shall  be  grateful  for  information  on 
the  subject.  Perhaps  Mr.  Groom  will  be  so  kind  as  to  tell 
me  how  to  proceed. — S.  NISBET. 

6048— Mowing  machines.— Will  those  readers  of 
The  Garden  who  have  experience  be  so  good  as  to  give 
their  opinions  upon  the  respective  merits  of  horse- 
power mowing  machines?  Is  not  the  discharging 
mechanism  of  Shanks'  machine  better  than  that  of  Green's  ? 
Are  they  otherwise  of  equal  merit  ?  Those  who  have  had 
both  can  give  useful  testimony,  no  doubt,  as  I  find  it  far 
from  being  a  fact  that  one  machine  is  as  good  as  another. 
-  II.  I.  Lynch. 

6049.— Peach  stones  cracking.— Can  any  reader  of 
The  Garden  inform  me  of  the  cause  of  my  Peach  stones 
being  cracked  and  the  kernel  inside  diseased  and  black  ?  I 
have  seldom  seen  finer  fruit  than  most  of  them  are.  Some 
which  have  their  stones  diseased  are  injured  in  flavour,  and 
some  not.  Is  it  not  unusnal  to  see  Peaches,  all  that  can  be 
desired  to  look  at,  affected  in  this  manner  ?  I  am  of  opinion 
that  if  the  trees  are  suffering  in  any  way  from  the  roots 
having  got  into  bad  soil,  they  would  not  be  in  such  a  health 
ful,  luxuriant  state  of  growth  as  they  are.— Constant 
Reader. 

5050.— Exhibiting  fruit.— I  exhibited  six  varieties  of 
fruit  at  our  local  show  and  was  disqualified  for  Includint; 
three  varieties  of  Grapes,  viz.,  Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat 
of  Alexandria,  and  Foster's  Seedling.  The  wording  of  the 
schedule  is  "six  varieties,  distinct."  The  judges  would 
adrat  two  varieties,  viz.,  Muscats  and  Hamburghs,  but  not 
two  varieties  of  white  Grapes.  I  am  of  opinion  that  if 
they  admit  two  varieties  as  distinct  fruits,  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  they  should  not  admit  three  varieties.  Perhaps 
some  of  your  readers  will  favour  me  with  their  opinion  on 
this  subject.— W.  B. 

5051.— Scalded  plants.— Will  some  of  your  readers 
kindly  favour  me  with  their  opinion  concerning  the  follow- 
ing matter?— The  leaves  of  my  Pelargoniums  and  Ferns  are 
quite  brown  and  dead.  All  the  plants  were  healthy  and 
green  at  7  o'clock ;  they  began  to  turn  brown  at  S.I5,  and  at 
10  a.m.  were  all  spoilt,  excepting  two  plants  of  Hoya  car- 
nosa,  and,  lastly,  Grapes,  Cucumbers,  &c.  ;  in  fact,  the 
whole  house  was  a  wTCck.  The  house  faces  full  south,  and 
yesterday  morning  the  gardener  was  rather  late,  not  open- 
ing till  7  or  alter,  by  which  time  I  fancy  the  temperature 
would  be  about  130"  or  140°.  He  proceeded  at  once  to 
water  copiously  with  cold  water.  Would  that  bring  about 
the  foregoing  result.— M. 

6052.— Imported  Lilies.— I  imported  a  number  of 
Lilies  from  Japan  this  spruig ;  they  were  planted  in  March 
in  ordinary  garden  soil  of  a  rather  sandy  nature,  trenched 
and  enriched  with  stable  manure  They  have  grown  well 
and  among  them  some  flue  varieties  of  L.  ele^ans,  L.  Leiclit- 
lini,  L.  odoruni,  and  many  of  L.  auratum  have  bloomed. 
I  shall  be  glad  it  any  of  yom'  correspondents  can  tell  me 
how  to  preserve  them  for  another  year,  as  I  find  that  im- 
ported bulbs  are  very  apt  to  die  off  after  flowering,  even  It 
not  allowed  to  seed.  Is  there  any  special  food  which  can 
be  given  to  them  to  make  the  bulb  roots  grow  ?  and  would 
it  not  be  advisable  to  transplant  them  all  to  fresh  soil 
directly  they  show  signs  of  dying  down  ?  I  may  warn  your 
readers  of  the  danger  of  peat  for  Lilies  in  pots,  as  I  have 
lost  many  rare  ones  this  year  tlu-ough  their  having  too 
much  peat  in  the  soil,  which  caused  the  latter  to  turn  sour 
and  rot  the  bulbs,  although  there  was  charcoal  about  them* 
A  little  peat  of  a  good  kiud,  however,  helps  some  kinds, 
no  doubt.— R.  R.  W. 

*jf*  Our  readers  will  greatly  oblige  by  replying 
so  far  as  their  knowledge  and  observation  permit 
to  these  questions.  The  title  and  number  of  each 
query  answered  should  be  prefixed  to  each  answer, 
and  replies  will  be  printed  in  the  department  of 
the  paper  under  which  the  subject  falls.  The  ques- 
tions that  arise  and  must  be  solved  are  so  many  in 
these  days,  that  it  is  only  by  a  general  inter- 
change of  ideas  and  experiences  among  practical 
men  that  we  can  hope  to  answer  them  satis- 
factorily. 
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Orchids. 


Cattleya  crispa.— There  is  a  plant  of  this  in 
a  10-inch  pot  at  Cuerden  Hall,  Preston,  carrying 
thirty-one  flowers,  being  eight  less  than  the  variety 
superba  noted  in  The  Gaeden  (p.  83)  as  having 
flowered  at  Messrs.  Thomson's,  Galashiels.  A  plant 
in  a  small  pot  bears  a  spike  with  seven  flowers. — 
T.  M. 

Grammatopliyllum  EUisi.— A  spike  of  this 
handsome  Madagascar  Orchid  has  been  sent  to  us 
by  Mr.  Denny,  from  Sir  William  Marriott's  gar- 
den. The  Down  House,  Blandford.  It  is  15  inches 
in  length,  and  carries  thirty  blossoms  in  quite  a 
crowded  cluster.  The  flowers  are  remarkable  for 
their  depth  of  colour.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that 
records  of  the  flowering  of  this  Orchid  have  been 
more  plentiful  this  season  than  for  many  years 
past. 

Orchid  baskets. — Those  I  use  consist  of  a 
roundpieceof  common  brickclay,  burnt  like  flower- 
pots, 8  inches  long,  half  an  inch  in  thickness, 
round,  with  a  hole  about  an  inch  from  either  end 
for  a  wire.  It  represents  part  of  a-common  Orchid 
or  Fern  basket,  put  together  like  those  sold  in  the 
streets  with  hardy  Ferns  in  them,  made  of  sticks, 
and  held  by  a  wire  at  each  corner.  My  baskets, 
made  of  these  clay  rods  or  pot  rods,  have  been  in 
use  several  years.  I  can  recommend  them  as  cheap, 
durable,  home  made,  and,  what  is  of  the  most  im- 
portance, much  liked  by  all  Orchid  and  Fern  roots. 
They  are  easily  made  at  any  brick- yard,  and  an- 
swer the  purpose  far  better  than  wood  baskets. 
For  Orchids  the  clay  rods  absorb  and  hold  mois- 
ture, and  the  drainage  is  perfection.  I  use  mine 
made  of  twenty-one  of  these  pot  rods,  viz.,  four 
on  two  sides,  five  on  the  other  two  sides,  and  three 
to  form  a  bottom.  Any  other  form  is  made  by  a 
difference  in  length  of  material,  say  8  inches,  or 
G  inches,  or  4  inches,  more  or  less.  They  cost  me 
2s.  per  100.  A  little  wire  is  wanted  besides  to  go 
through  each  end  hole,  and  I  give  the  wire  a  twist 
on  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  basket,  and  it  is 
ready  to  stand  on  the  table,  or,  if  to  be  hung,  add 
four  wires  for  the  purpose.  In  repotting,  the  whole 
can  be  put  into  a  basket  a  size  larger  without 
disturbance  of  roots.  I  use  a  great  many  for 
Orchids,  Ferns,  Begonias,  and  all  kinds  of  plants 
for  hanging  baskets,  and  all  do  well.  They  are 
strong,  and  no  more  liable  to  breakage  than  a 
flower-pot. — J.  G.  K. 
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The  Prescrmtion  of  Fish  Life  in  Rivers,  by  Hon.  W.  F. 
B.  Massey-MainwarlDg.  William  Clowes  &  Sons,  Ch.iving 
Cross. 

Our  Kaihvaii  Bates  and  Fares,  by  Edward  J.  Watber- 
ston.    ,T.  Lindsay,  Edinb\u-gh. 

Soicerbt/'s  English  Botany  (tlui'd  edition),  Ko.  S5,  by 
J.  T.  BosweU.    G.  Bell  &  Sons,  Covent  Garden. 

CATALOGUES  EECEIVED. 

VilmoriuAndrieux  &  Co.'a  (Paris)  Bulbs,  Spring  Flowers, 
and  Strawberries. 

Dicksons  &  Co.'s  (Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh)  Autumn 
List  of  Flowering  Roots  and  Spring  Plants. 

Dickson,  Brown,  &  Taifs  (Manchester)  Dutch  and  French 
Bulbs 

Veitch  &  Sons'  (King's  Eoad,  Chelsea)  Hyacinths  .and 
other  Bulbous  Plants. 

Webbs'  (Wordsley,  Stourbridge)  Bulbous  Plants. 

Sutton  &  Son's  (Reading)  BiUb  Catalogue. 

Dickson  &  Son's  (Chester)  Bulbous  Flower  Boots. 

Leighton's  (Union  Street,  Glasgow)  Dutch  Flower  Roots. 

Bruce's  (Market  Street,  Aberdeen)  Bulb  and  Spring 
Floweruig  Plants. 

Pearson's  (Chilwell)  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  other  Bulbous 
Roots. 

Dixon's  (Hull)  Bulljous  Roots  and  Spring  Flowering 
Plants. 

May's  (Leeds)  Flowering  Bulbs. 

Ireland  &  Thomson's  (Edinburgh)  Dutch  Bulbous  and 
Spring  Flowering  Plants. 

Smale's  (Torquay)  Hyacinths  and  other  Flower  Roots. 

Veitch  and  Son's  (Exeter)  Dutch  Bulbs  and  other  Flower 
Roots. 

De  Smet  FrSres'  Catalogue  of  Specialities. 


HEATED  WALLS. 

This  subject  is  one  well  worth  consideration  again 
in  reference  to  the  culture  of  tender  fruits  like 
the  Peach,  Fig,  and  Apricot,  &c.  I  see  that  an  ex- 
cellent authority,  Mr.  Robert  Marnock,  says  he 
has  no  faith  in  heated  walls.  For  my  own  part,  I 
have  no  doubt  about  their  utility,  whether  they 
take  the  form  of  properly  heated  garden  walls  by 
means  of  hot-water  pipes,  or  flues,  or  cottage 
walls  kept  warm  by  household  fires.  True,  they 
have  fallen  into  disuse,  not  because  they  have 
failed,  but  only  because  glass  has  become  so  cheap 
and  common.  If  we  look  into  the  subject  of  wall 
culture  of  fruit  trees  narrowly,  it  will  be  seen  at 
once  that  the  same  reasons  advanced  for  the  use 
of  unheated  walls  alone  apply  to  heated  walls 
also.  Shortly,  it  heated  walls  are  useless,  so  are 
unheated  ones ;  but  as  we  go  on  we  shall  see  that 
the  value  of  heated  walls  has  been  demonstrated 
practically  often  enough.  No  fruit  cultivator 
would  think  for  a  moment  of  denying  that 
Peaches  and  other  tender  fruits  can  be  grown 
and  ripened  out  of  doors  on  unheated  south 
walls.  It  was  the  realisation  of  this  fact  which 
caused  fruit  tree  walls  first  to  be  built 
and  used ;  and  it  was  the  discovery,  in  the 
colder  parts  of  the  kingdom,  that  an  unheated 
wall  was  not  quite  warm  enough  by  itself  that 
caused  them  to  be  heated  by  means  of  flues,  and 
finally  covered  in  by  glass.  The  difference  be- 
tween unheated  and  heated  walls  and  glass  houses 
is  only  one  of  degree,  and  the  question  is  purely 
one  of  temperature.  An  unheated  wall  is  warmer 
than  the  open  quarter ;  a  heated  wall  is  warmer 
than  one  that  is  not  heated  ;  and  a  glass  house  is 
warmer  than  either  ;  but  none  of  them  differ  from 
each  other  in  any  other  way,  and  those  who  con- 
demn heated  walls  are  bound  to  condemn  warm 
walls  of  any  kind  to  be  consistent.  Mr.  Marnock 
relates  experiences  as  far  back  as  1822,  and 
speaks  of  examples  in  Yorkshire  of  heated  and 
unheated  walls,  and  the  trees  on  the  latter,  he 
says,  "  were  not  less  fruitful  and  much  less  trouble- 
some to  keep  clean  than  those  on  the  heated  walls. 
There  never,"  he  adds,  "appeared  to  be  any  marked 
gain  in  the  results  in  fiued  walls  over  those  not 
flued."  There  haveprobably  been  exceptions  to  the 
rule,  and  this  may  have  been  one  of  them.  Perhaps 
other  circumstances  connected  with  the  trees  or  the 
border  might  account  for  the  diiference,  but  I  am 
confident  such  experience  has  not  been  general. 
I  believe  I  am  quite  correct  in  stating  that,  not 
more  than  nine  miles  distant  from  the  garden  of 
whicli  these  things  are  recorded,  there  was  an- 
other garden  situated  700  feet  above  the  sea  that, 
at  or  about  1822  and  before  that  time,  contained 
one  of  the  most  famous  Peach  walls  in  England, 
and  on  which  the  crops  were  constant  and  good, 
and  were  attributed  principally  to  the  heated 
walls  on  which  they  grew.  This  was  at  Wortley, 
near  Shefiield,  where  Peaches  could  never  be  grown 
successfully  on  the  open  wall,  because  the  wood 
of  the  trees  never  ripens  sufliciently,  unless  in 
exceptional  seasons,  at  such  an  altitude  in  the 
north,  as  anyone  may  guess.  There  are  those  still 
alive,  1  suppose,  who  remember  these  crops,  and  I 
believe  all  about  them  is  told  in  Harrison's  book 
on  fruit  trees  ;  but  the  crops  were  sufficiently  ex- 
traordinary to  excite  the  interest  of  the  Koyal 
Horticultural  Society  of  the  day,  who  sent  one  of 
their  members  down  either  once  or  twice  to  examine 
and  report  on  the  system  of  culture  pursued,  and 
the  report  will  be  found  in  the  "  Transactions  " 
about  1820  or  1822.  In  speaking  of  the  merits  of  flued 
or  heated  walls,  Mr.  Marnock  very  wisely  ob- 
serves that  retarding  growth  is  wiser  than  pro- 
moting growth  in  spring,  but  heated  walls  do  not 
do  that.  As  has  often  been  stated,  heated  walls 
were  never  intended  to  bring  the  trees  into  flower 
and  leaf  early  in  the  year,  but  only  to  protect  both 
after  they  appeared  naturallj',  and  to  ripen  the 
wood  in  autumn.  I  have  seen  and  heard  of  so 
many  examples,  great  and  small,  of  the  good 
effects  of  heated  walls  for  tender  fruit  trees,  that 
it  would  be  hard  to  persuade  me  that  they  were 
not  better  than  cold  walls.  The  only  Fig  tree.  I 
am  acquainted  with  out-of-doors  in  this  cold  and 
elevated  region,  that  grows  and  bears  freely  in  the 


open  air,  is  one  very  large  tree  against  the  heated 
wall  of  a  factory  in  the  gardens  of  Mr.  Jno. 
Kaye,  near  Huddersfi.eld.  I  have  not  seen  it  this 
year,  but  last  year  the  crop  was  splendid,  and  has 
generally  been.  The  tree,  if  1  remember  rightly, 
is  about  20  feet  high.  Success  like  this  from  an 
unheated  wall  in  high  inland  districts  is  simply 
out  of  the  question.  As  regards  the  comparative 
merits  of  heated  walls  v.  unheated  glass  structures, 
I  would  rather  have  the  former,  as  there  is  no 
danger  of  pushing  the  trees  into  growth  too  soon 
by  them,  as  they  cannot  be  devoted  to  anything 
else  than  the  trees.  I  have  an  impression  that  the 
results  under  glass  not  heated  have  been  of  a  very 
disappointing  character  in  many  instances. — J.  S., 
in  Field. 

Stupid  packing. — Many  people  send  a  few 
flowers  packed  as  if  a  Nordenfeldt  gun  were  on 
its  way  to  a  mountain  station  in  India.  It  re- 
quires much  time  and  an  effort  almost  heroic  to 
undo  the  terrible  bandaging.  A  few  flowers, 
weighing  in  all  three  ounces,  were  sent  to  us  on 
Tuesday  in  a  nailed  box,  and  over  the  box  was  a 
casing  of  strong  brown  paper,  fixed  down  with 
many  tacks.  They  might  have  been  sent  in  a 
small,  but  stout  paper  box  which  would  open  and 
shut  without  effort.  We  have  seen  a  promising 
young  crocodile  weighing  16  lbs.  sent  to  a  zoologi- 
cal garden  with  a  less  formidable  amount  of  pack- 
ing than  some  people  use  for  a  few  delicate  Orchid 
blossoms. 

Hardiness  of  New  Zealand  Flax.— In 
reference  to  the  notes  on  this  subject  (pp.  28  and 
38),  I  would  mention  that  we  have  Phormium  tenax 
Colensoi  in  our  winter  garden  in  bloom  at  the  pre- 
sent time — a  fine  plant  with  a  flower-stem  9  feet 
high.  It  was  planted  out  three  years  ago,  and  is 
now  flowering  for  the  first  time.  It  has  never,  I 
believe,  bloomed  out-of-doors  before  in  this  dis- 
trict. In  company  with  this  plant  are  two  speci- 
mens of  Dicksonia  antarctica  doing  equally  well. 
P.  tenax  and  its  variegated  variety  grow  luxu- 
riantly with  us,  and  during  the  past  winter  suf- 
fered no  injury  whatever. — G.  Maddben,  Tre- 
ividden,  Penzance, 


Cucumber  roots  (W.  iJ.).— The  warts  on  the  roots 
are  probably  the  work  of  some  insect,  though  I  could 
find  no  trace  of  one  on  those  sent.— G.  S.  S. 

A  nice  little  Gooseberry  comes  to  us  from  Cool- 
hui'st  about  the  size  of  a  large  Black  Currant.  The  flavour 
is  excellent.  We  wish  everybody  would  take  to  raising 
good  varieties  of  Gooseberries. 

Naming  plants. — Four  lands  of  plants  or  fiower^ 
only  can  he  named  at  one  time,  and  this  only  when  good 
specime^is  are  sent. 

Names   of  plants.— J.    0.    (Peterborough).— Gypso- 

phila  paniculata. S.    W.   C— Pleione    Wallichi   is   an 

Orchid  refjuiring  an  intermediate  temperature  ;  the  other 

is  a  stove  plant. Ladi/  ff.— Campanula  bononiensis. 

B.  F.  W. — 1,  Xephrodium  sp.  (specimen  too  poor  for  identi- 
fication) ;  2,  Aspidium  macrophyllum  ;  3,  Caladium  pictum ; 
4,  probably  Russellia  juncea  (cannot  be  certain  without 

flowers). B.— l,Phygelius  capensis;  2,  Lychnis  Haageana 

or  a  hybrid  near  it. J.   W.  fi".— Hypericum  androsre- 

mum. G.  S.  W.—l  (Grass),  Setaria  viridis ;  2,  Hepatica 

triloba  ;  3,  Dryas  octopetala,  dwarf  evergreen ;  4,  probably 
Anthericum  ramosum,  specimen  poor ;  specimens  slioul 

be  numbered. N.  H.  P.— Celsia  Arctiuus. Mrs.  F.~ 

Eucharidium  concinnura. 

Naming  fruit. — Readers  who  desire  our  help  in  naming 
fruit  will  Idndly  hear  in  mind  that  several  specimens  in 
d  if  event  stages  0/ colour  and  size  of  the  same  kind  greatly 
assist  in  its  determination.  Local  varieties  should  be 
named  by  local  growers,  and  are  often  only  known  to  them,. 
We  can  only  U7idertake  to  nam^  foitr  varieties  at  a  time, 
and  these  only  when  the  above  condition  is  observed.  Un- 
paid phrcels  not  received. 

Names  of  fruit.— ^non  — Unknown  to  us,  but  kno^vn 
in  Covent  Garden  under  the  name  of  Spitalfleld's  Maria,  and 
said  to  be  worthless. 

Canned  fruit  poisonings  are  too  frequent  in  America. 
People  should  not  use  canned  fruits  at  all ;  if  we  cannot 
get  fresh  fi-uit,  dried  is  the  next  best. 

The  Bo  tree,  in  Amar.apoora,  Burmah,  is  said  to  be 
the  oldest  tree  on  earth.  The  date  of  its  planting,  288 
B.C.,  rests,  it  is  claimed,  upon  historic  documents. 
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This  is  an  Art 
Wliioh  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather :  but 
The  akt  itsblp  is  nature."— aa/ccsjjemre. 


too,  used  once  to  be  an  awkward  corner  of  this 
fine  old  garden  has  been  transformed  into  a 
pleasant  cool  retreat  by  the  formation  ot  a  rockery 
furnished  with  Ferns,  Foxgloves,  and  other  hardy 
plants,  and  overhead  are  a  few  rustic  arches 
covered  with  Eoses  and  AVoodbine— a  charming 
combination. — J.  O'B. 


I 


TEACHES  ON  OPEN  WALLS. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  hear  the  remark  made  that 
Peach  culture  on  open  walls  is  so  uncertain  as  to 
make  it  advisable  to  cover  the  walls  with  glass, 
and  this  in  localities  where  the  climate  is  fairly 
favourable  for  Peach  production.  There  are,  how- 
ever, plenty  of  instances  where,  under  ordinary 
conditions.  Peaches  rarely  fail.  At  Ditton  Park, 
near  Slough,  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuoh,  in  a  good,  old,  and  well  managed  kitchen 
garden,  there  is  a  large  extent  of  wall  devoted  to 
Peaches  and  Nectarines,  concerning  which,  as  re- 
gards the  condition  of  the  trees  and  the  excellence 
of  the  crop,  it  would  be  difficult  to  speak  too 
highly.  The  trees  are  mostly  old,  some  of  them 
having  been  planted  twenty-five  years.  They 
have  attained  a  large  size,  are  even  in  growth,  and 
completely  free  from  the  bare  places  that  appear 
where  branches  have  died  off.  In  a  season  like 
the  present,  when  Peaches  are  plentiful  in  most 
places,  the  Ditton  Park  crop  might  be  taken  as 
evidencing  little  to  sujDport  those  who  believe  that, 
with  good  management,  the  despondent  cry  against 
outdoor  Peaches  is  groundless  ;  but  I  understand 
that  a  failure  here  is  rarely  known,  such  not  hav- 
ing occurred  for  nearly  a  score  of  years.  It  is  well 
to  notice,  too,  that  the  situation  lies  somewhat 
low  and  much  subject  to  the  fogs  usually  accom- 
panied by  spring  frosts.  In  the  blooming  time 
coverings  are  used  when  there  is  a  likelihood  of 
frost,  but  here,  as  in  other  places,  where  failing 
crops  are  a  rarity,  it  is  to  the  general  treatment  of 
the  trees  that  success  is  attributable.  The  foliage 
is  kept  free  from  insects,  shoot  thinning  is 
constantly  attended  to,  and  the  wood  is  as  regu- 
larly laid  in,  with  syringing  overhead,  and  plenty 
of  water  to  the  roots  as  if  the  trees  were  under 
glass.  Of  the  latter  there  is  none  on  the  place, 
except  in  a  big  old  house  that  looks  as  if  it  had 
been  built  for  an  oranger3^  Consequently,  there 
is  nothing  to  depend  on  except  the  open  walls. 
The  trees  are  almost  wholly  standards,  yet  the  walls 
are  covered  with  good  bearing  wood  down  to  the 
bottom  as  well  as  if  dwarf  trees  were  grown. 

T.  B. 

Golden  Elder  and  Foxgloves  are  em- 
ployed with  charming  effect  in  shrubberies  at  The 
Csdars,  Harrow  Weald.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
the  summer  months  a  new  character  is  given  to 
banks  and  beds  of  shrubs  by  the  bright  golden 
leaves  of  the  Elder,  and  the  tall  spikes  of  the  Fox- 
gloves appearing  above  the  more  sombre-tinted 
foliage  of  the  other  shrubs,  thus  breaking  in  a 
very  pleasing  manner  that  sameness  of  appearance 
which  generally  exists  both  summer  and  winter 
where  dense  masses  of  shrubs  are  employed.  The 
effect  when  viewed  from  a  distance  is  equally  good 
as  when  seen  near  at  hand,  the  golden  tint  of 
the  Elder  looking  bright  as  far  off  as  the  eye  can 
reach.  As  the  leaves  fall  the  Foxgloves  are  cut 
down ;  therefore,  there  is  no  undue  crowding  or 
spoiling  the  shape  of  the  shrubs,  and  even  where 
the  golden  Elders  are  growing  the  knife  is  un- 
sparingly used  to  keep  them  within  bounds.  What, 


A  border  In  Hyde  Park  has  been  very 
prettily  covered  with  sweet  Alyssum  and  Migno- 
nette of  late.  Here  and  there  a  few  Zinnias  came 
through  the  mass  and  varied  it  a  little ;  both 
colour  and  odour  were  good.  The  same  idea 
carried  out  with  other  annuals  would  be  excellent. 
It  is  the  thoughtless  repetition  of  the  same  notes 
that  does  the  harm.  By  choosing  annuals  and 
different  mixtures  and  combinations  of  them, 
endless  charming  effects  might  be  obtained,  but 
the  borders  should  be  cultivated  and  exposed  to 
the  sun  as  this  border  is.  It  does  not  want  much 
trouble  or  thought  to  introduce  annuals  in  a  really 
effective  way  in  our  gardens.  They  would  help 
both  the  bedding  plants  and  the  hardy  flowers 
proper,  and  come  in  very  well  in  early  autumn 
and  late  summer. — V. 


Autumnal  Raspberries,  or  kinds  that 
fruit  from  this  time  until  frost  stops  them,  are 
hardly  so  well  known  as  they  deserve  to  be.  For 
dessert  they  make  a  welcome  change,  and  for  culi- 
nary purposes  Raspberries  can  hardly  be  in  fruit 
at  the  wrong  time,  as  they  impart  an  agreeable 
flavour  to  almost  any  kind  of  fruit  with  which 
they  are  mixed.  All  kinds  of  Piaspberries  delight 
in  rich,  moist  soil,  but  in  light,  poor  ground  good 
supplies  of  manure  and  heavy  top  dressings  must 
be  resorted  to.  In  order  to  get  the  best  autumn 
supply,  the  old  canes  should  be  cut  down  close  to 
the  ground  in  spring ;  they  will  then  come  into 
bearing  after  the  summer  kinds  are  over.  Belle 
de  Fontenay  and  October  Red  and  Yellow  are 
good  sorts,  but  where  birds  are  plentiful,  it  is 
necessary  to  net  them  up  securely,  or  they  will  be 
taken  as  fast  as  they  ripen. — G. 


A  Peach  case.— One  of  the  best  contriv- 
ances of  this  kind  that  have  yet  come  under 
my  notice  I  saw  the  other  day  at  Hewell,  in 
Worcestershire.  It  is  136  feet  long  and  5  feet 
wide.  The  whole  of  the  glass  is  moved  by 
machinery,  so  that  the  ventilation  is  perfect. 
Under  this  covering  the  trees,  when  in  blossom, 
were  stated  to  have  safely  withstood  14°  of 
frost.  This  case  was  built  by  a  Birmingham  firm 
and  is  substantially  done,  the  cost  being  about 
£1  per  foot  run.  In  the  winter  the  lights,  if  de- 
sirable, may  be  removed  in  order  to  thoroughly 
expose  the  trees,  but  probably  this  will  not  often 
be  done,  as  the  front  space  will  be  so  useful  for 
the  production  of  salads. — H. 

Indian  Lilacs,  as  the  Lagerstroemias  are 
sometimes  called,  are  handsome  stove  or  warm 
conservatory  plants,  easily  grown,  easily  flowered, 
and  not  difficult  to  procure,  as  a  packet  of  seeds 
can  be  had  from  any  large  seed  dealer,  and  if 
sown  early  in  spring  may  be  had  in  flower  in  6- inch 
pots  by  the  following  autumn.  At  Kew  we  no- 
ticed several  pretty  little  plants  bearing  good 
sized  bunches  of  rosy  flowers,  and  these,  we  be- 
lieve, were  grown  as  here  recommended.  As  the 
plants  increase  in  size  they  may  be  made  to  form 
handsome  shrubs,  or  by  training  them  against  the 
side  of  a  warm  conservatory  they  form  equally 
beautiful  wall  plants.  In  order  to  flower  large 
plants  of   this  charming   shrub  a  good  rest  in 


winter  is  necessary.  In  addition  to  the  pink- 
flowered  form,  there  are  also  white  and  red  varie- 
ties of  the  plant  in  cultivation.— B. 

Passion-flower  fruit.— How  good  the  fruit 
of  Passiflora  edulis  is  when  preserved  whole  in 
sugar.  It  should  be  gathered  before  it  is  quite 
ripe.  It  is  also  useful  as  a  dessert  fruit  when 
freshly  gathered  if  permitted  to  become  fully  ripe. 
It  has  generally  been  thought  to  require  the  heat 
of  a  stove,  but  it  succeeds  very  well  in  a  light, 
warm  greenhouse.  I  saw  a  heavy  crop  in  a  light 
span-roofed  greenhouse  at  Hewell,  trained  closely 
to  the  glass.  Of  course,  without  forcing  it  does 
not  ripen  so  early.  In  a  very  low  temperature  the 
rind  thickens  and  the  amount  of  pulp  decreases. 
There  is  no  difliculty  as  regards  cultivation.— H. 


NOTES  ON  NEW  PLANTS. 

Cycas  Beddomei— At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Linnean  Society  a  new  Cycas  was  described 
under  the  above  name  by  Professor  Dyer,  and  as 
the  plant  possesses  good  horticultural  properties 
in  addition  to  its  botanical  interest,  it  may  be 
worth  while  directing  attention  to  it.  In  the  stove 
at  Kew  we  noticed  several  small  plants  of  this 
species,  and  were  struck  with  the  delicate  grace 
of  its  fronds  and  its  perfectly  distinct  appearance. 
The  leaf  segments  are  as  narrow  as  in  C.  revoluta, 
with  which  it  has  been  confounded,  but  in  the 
Kew  plants  they  are  not  nearly  so  revolute  as  in  C. 
revoluta.  It  is  also  easily  distinguished  from  that 
species  by  its  singular  petiole,  which  is  clothed 
with  light  brown  hairs  or  tomentum,  and  by  the 
leaf  segments  being  much  flatter  and  not  so  bright 
a  green  as  in  C.  revoluta.  In  the  stem,  too,  C. 
Beddomei  differs  from  that  of  C.  revoluta,  but 
until  the  Kew  plants  are  better  developed  it  may 
not  be  well  to  rely  on  this  character  as  a  perma- 
nent one.  Professor  Dyer  thinks  from  the  habitat 
of  C.  Beddomei,  together  with  its  botanical  affini- 
ties.'that  it  is  most  likely  a  diminutive  form  of  C. 
ciroinalis,  "  though  it  differs  from  it  in  many  strik- 
ing particulars."  C.  Beddomei  is  apparently  a 
free-growing  plant,  and  one  which,  if  the  juvenile 
form  of  the  plant  may  be  taken  as  an  indication 
of  what  it  will  be  when  large,  is  likely  to  prove  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  fine-f  oliaged  stove  plants. 
Southern  India  is  the  home  of  this  new  plant, 
where  it  and  C.  circinalis  and  C.  squamosa  form 
the  only  representatives  of  the  genus  Cycas. 

Leea  amabilis.— As  is  the  case  with  many 
other  ornamental  f oliaged  plants,  this  Leea,  which 
is  so  beautiful  when  young,  loses  much  of  its  rich 
variegation  as  it  becomes  older.  Therefore,  in 
order  to  have  it  in  its  greatest  beauty,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  up  a  succession  of  young  plants,  or, 
what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  to  take  off  the 
heads  of  old  plants  of  more  than  U  feet  high  and 
strike  them  ;  and  as  it  strikes  as  freely  as  a  Crotou, 
there  need  be  no  fear  of  losing  one's  plants  by 
resorting  to  this  practice.  When  a  foot  or  less  in 
height  there  are  few  if  any  plants  more  beautiful 
than  this  new  Leea. 

Pinanga  Veltchl.— I  do  not  know  whether 
Mr.  Burbidge  has  ever  written  anything  about 
this  rare  Palm,  but  if  he  has  not,  I,  for  one,  should 
be  glad  to  learn  what  are  the  conditions  under 
which  he  found  it  growing  naturally.  It  is  a  most 
difficult  plant  to  manage ;  the  only  treatment  that 
appears  to  agree  with  it  even  moderately,  so  far 
as  my  experience  goes,  is  plenty  of  heat,  shade, 
and  moisture— a  regular  Turkish  bath,  in  fact, 
with  its  roots  in  a  mixture  of  Sphagnum  and  cow 
manure ;  and,  indeed,  one  may  say  almost  as 
much  concerning  all  the  true  Pinangas— they 
are  handsome  Palms,  but  very  unsatisfactory  un- 
der cultivation. 

Begonia  socotrana  will  now  be  pushing 
through  the  soil,  and  should  therefore  be  repotted 
into  a  good  loamy  soil,  and  placed  in  a  warm  con- 
servatory or  pit  where  it  will  make  steady  growth, 
and  be  in  bloom  by  the  beginning  of  next  year. 

B. 
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PLANTS  IN  FLO  WEE. 


The  fringed  Pink  (Dianthua  superbus).— Tlie  charms 
of  cut  flowers  in  Aut^ust  are  not  complete  without  this,  hut 
in  a  bunch  its  clelicate  fringe  Is  very  pleasing  in  look,  and 
the  odour  takes  one  back,  eo  to  say,  to  the  Lilacs  of  the 
sprinj,'. 

The  old  crimson  Clove  from  Yorkshire  has  a  deli- 
cate and  rofrcshin  t  odour— the  true  Clove  odour,  but  very 
strong.  Mr,  E.  Woodall  sends  it  to  us  from  Scarborougli. 
It  appears  to  ho  better  in  the  north  than  about  London, 
larger,  and  the  scent  stronger. 

Two  fine  Tea  Roses  for  autumn  blooming  in  the 
north  are  Madame  Lambard  and  Comtcsse  do  ^'adaillac, 
of  both  of  which  ilr.  Woodall,  of  Scarljorough,  sends  some 
admirable  blooms  to  show  their  vigour  and  iloriferousness 
in  a  northern  garden  in  August. 

French  Carnations. — Clarisse  and  its  rose  sport  are 
beautiful  kinds,  especially  the  sport,  a  fine  red-pink.  It 
seems  to  be  an  excellent  border  Carnation.  Tliis  sport 
will,  we  hope,  he  propagated  extensively.  Mr.  E.  Woodall 
kindly  sends  it  to  us  with  many  others  from  Scarborough. 

Dahlia  Floret. — At  [the  Clieahunt  Nurseries,  Messrs. 
George  I'aul  have  this  singular  new  Dahlia  in  full  beauty. 
The  flowers  are  about  the  size  of  those  of  an  ordinaiy  show 
variety,  but  the  shell-like  florets  have  a  second.ary  floret 
inside  which  gives  the  Iiloom  a  singular  appearance.  The 
colour  is  crimson-red. 

Heliotrope  Mons.  Boncharlat  is  a  first  rate  and 
little  known  variety.  Its  flower  clusters  arc  large  and  in- 
tensely deep  purple  in  colour ;  the  jjerfumc,  too,  is  lui- 
usually  strong  and  sweet.  Mr.  Woodall  sends  us  some 
sprays  of  it,  and  remarks  that  he  luis  now  masses  of  it  in 
full  beauty  in  his  garden. 

Belle  Halliday  Carnation.— This  is  the  prettiest 
deep  primrose-yellow  Carnation  tliat  has  come  to  us,  and 
apparently  tlie  freest  bloomer.  Stems  of  it,  sent  by  Messrs. 
Dicksons  it  Co.,  of  Edinburgh,  are  full  of  Inuls  in  all  stages, 
and  beautiful  buds  too.  All  who  care  for  garden  Cai-na- 
tious  should  get  it  and  grow  it  weU. 

White  Tiger  Flower.— Some  very  fine 
blooms  of  this  variety  have  been  sent  to  us  by 
Messrs.  Henderson,  Fine-apple  Nursery,  Maida 
Vale,  under  tlie  name  of  Tigridia  specicsa  alba.  It 
is,  of  course,  the  same  as  that  which  Mr.  Burbidge 
praises  so  highly  at  p,  175,  and  the  ilowers  sent 
bear  out  all  that  is  there  said  respecting  this  wliite 
Tiger  Flower. 

Sweet  Peas. — A  splendid  Sweet  Pea  comes 
to  us  from  Farnborough  Grange.  We  are  sparing 
in  the  use  of  this  term  and  apply  it  justly  in  this 
instance.  The  flower-stem  is  very  long  and  strong, 
quite  10  inches.  Mr.  Crook  should  save  plenty  of 
seed.  He  seems  to  know  how  to  grow  Sweet  Peas ; 
many  have  not  learned  this  .simple  art.  A  very 
clever  gentleman  with  whom  we  met  the  other 
day  did  not  know  that  anyone  sowed  Sweet  Peas 
in  autumn.  Unhappilj',  the  mice  know  it  some- 
times. The  colour  of  this  variety  is  crimson, 
scarlet,  and  cerise.  We  have  never  seen  anything 
finer  than  its  brilliancy— the  wonderful  effect  of 
the  vivid  crimson  and  purplish  hues. 

Poe'8  striped  Carnation.— This  is  one  of 
the  finest  Carnations  we  have  seen,  because  it  gives 
a  rich  effect  of  cerise,  while  examined  closely  it  is 
seen  to  be  striped  with  plum-purple.  It  has  in  no 
way  the  poor  effect  of  the  stripy  heads  generally, 
and  is  excellent  both  for  the  garden  and  in  a  cut 
state.  The  colour  is  peculiar  and  very  good.  It 
comes  from  Mr.  E.  Woodall,  but  is,  we  suppose, 
one  of  Mr.  Poe's  raising  or  finding. 

Hydrangea  putoescens  is  a  handsome 
species,  judging  by  a  specimen  sent  to  us  by  Mr. 
Gumbleton,  Belgrove,  Queenstown.  Its  leaves  are 
ovate,  pointed,  and  sharply  toothed ;  on  the  upper 
surface  they  are  bright  green,  while  beneath 
they  are  covered  with  a  white  down.  The  flower 
clusters  are  flat  like  those  of  the  Elder,  and  of  the 
same  colour  and  size,  but  there  are  also  a  few 
white  sterile  blooms  around  the  edge  of  the 
cluster.  It  is,  Mr.  Gumbleton  says,  a  most  profuse 
flowerer.  A  native  of  Japan. 

Anigozanthus  Manglesi.  —  Flowers  of 
this  peculiar  and  rare  Australian  plant  have  been 
sent  to  us  by  Dr.  Paterson,  who  evidently  grows  it 
finely.  It  is  a  tufted  growing  perennial  of  the 
Hajmodoraceir;  family.  The  leaves  are  long,  nar- 
row, and  glaucous  green  ;  the  flower-stem,  which  is 
erect,  is  branching  and  about  2  feet  high.  The 
ilowers  are  tubular,  about  2  inches  long,  and 
curved  and  clothed  with  crimson  velvety-like 
hairs.  It  is  an  interesting  plant  for  growing  in  a 
botanical  collection, 


Hydrangea  querclfolia.— Of  this  uncom- 
mon and  handsome  shrub  a  fine  specimen  comes 
from  the  garden  at  Belgrove,  Queenstown.  The 
leaves  are  as  large  as  those  of  the  Fig  tree,  being 
some  8  inches  or  10  inches  long,  and  in  shape  like 
those  of  the  Champion  Oak.  The  panicles  of 
bloom  are  very  dense,  carrying  myriads  of  tiny 
perfect  Ilowers,  accompanied  by  a  few  sterile 
blooms  as  large  as  those  of  H.  paniculata  and  of 
a  creamy  white.  Mr.  Gumbleton  remarks  that  it 
is  a  shy  bloomer.    It  is  a  native  of  Florida. 

Hardy  Cyclamens. — These  Cyclamens  are 
flowering  most  profusely  with  us  just  now.  Our 
plants  occupy  two  snug  corners  at  one  end  of  our 
herbaceous  border,  and  the  effect  is  very  pleasing. 
As  soon  as  the  flowers  are  over  the  leaves  will 
appear,  and  from  their  marbled  aspect  and  the 
carpet-like  manner  in  which  they  cover  the 
surface,  the  effect  for  several  months  is  little 
inferior  to  that  made  by  the  flowers.  About 
once  in  six  years  we  lift  the  bulbs  in  the  spring, 
and  remove  a  portion  of  the  old  soil,  and  replace  it 
with  new  ;  this  is  all  the  attention  they  require. 

Rosa  rugosa.— Flowers  of  this  Rose,  both 
white  and  crimson,  together  with  some  very  fiee 
clusters  of  their  fruits,  have  been  sent  to  us  by 
Lady  Parker,  from  her  garden  at  Stawell  House, 
Richmond,  Surrey,  where  this  Rose  is  now  in  great 
beauty.  The  fruits  or  hips  are  particularly  hand- 
some ;  they  are  as  large  as  the  largest  sized 
Cherries,  but  more  depressed  in  form,  and  of  a 
bright  orange-red  colour,  which  contrasts  strikinglj' 
with  the  deep  green  of  the  broad  foliage.  These 
are  by  far  the  handsomest  Rose  hips  we  know  of, 
and  even  if  this  Rose  did  not  bear  such  beautiful 
flowers  as  it  does,  it  would  be  well  worlh  growing 
for  the  beauty  of  the  hips  alone. 

Carnations  from  Preston.  —  The   Rev. 

Charles  Wood,  of  Preston,  sends  us  a  very  brilliant 
series  of  self-coloured  and  Clove  Carnations.  Mr. 
Wood  says  :  "  An  exhibitorof  Carnations,  of  course, 
would  not  look  at  such  flowers  ;  nevertheless,  I 
find  them  very  useful  for  cutting.  Some  of  the  kinds 
I  have  had  five-and-twenty  years.  They  are  covered 
with  bloom,  and  some  of  the  roots  are  2  feet  in 
diameter  and  quite  hardy.  I  am  very  fond  of 
Clove-scented  Carnations,  and  am  pleased  that 
you  take  every  opportunity  of  bringing  them  be- 
fore the  public."  The  selfs  that  we  like  best  are 
the  following  :  King  of  Cloves,  deep  purple-crim- 
son ;  Fire  Eater,  cardinal ;  Harrogate,  rose-pink, 
shaded  with  purple,  very  fine  ;  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
plum-purple  ;  Elysian  Beauty,  rose-pink  ;  Gertrude 
Teiguir,  delicate  flesh  pink  ;  Imperial  Purple,  deep 
purple;  Jeannie,  rose-pink;  Old  Scarlet,  scarlet ; 
Favourite,  purple,  semi-double ;  Old  Red,  deep 
crimson-red  ;  and  W.  P.  Milner,  white. — Our  cor- 
respondent must  have  a  -beautiful  autumnal 
garden.  We  hope  he  will  take  no  notice  of  what 
exhibitors  think.  The  true  show  ground  is  the 
garden. 

Vallota  purpurea. — There  is  no  more  showy 
occupant  of  the  greenhouse  at  the  present  time 
than  this  bulbous  plant,  which,  with  very  simple 
treatment,  flowers  profusely  every  year,  and  at  a 
time,  too,  when  a  change  amongst  decorative 
plants  is  most  acceptable.  This  Vallota  greatly 
dislikes  to  have  its  roots  disturbed,  and,  like 
another  beautiful  class  of  plants,  the  Nerines, 
flowers  best  when  the  pots  are  filled  with  amass  of 
bulbs,  with  their  roots  thoroughly  matted  to- 
gether. A  good  loamy  soil  without  manure  is 
best ;  stimulating  material  can  always  be  supplied 
in  the  shape  of  weak  manure  water. 

Bouvardia  corymbiflora  Humboldtl. 

— This  beautiful  white-flowered  variety,  with  long 
Jasmine-like  blooms,  thrives  well  in  the  open  air 
at  Scarborough,  judging  by  a  handful  of  flowers 
of  it  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Woodall,  who  has  in  his 
garden  at  St.  Nicholas  House  a  fine  display  of  it 
just  now  in  full  beauty.  In  the  bed  with  it  is  a 
crimson  Phlox  Drummondi  in  front,  and  at  the 
back  the  yellow  Marguerite  Comte  de  Chambord 
— a  charming  combination.  Those  who  nearly 
stifle  Bouvardias  in  a  hot  and  moist  stove  should 
take  a  hint  from  Mr.  Woodall's  success.  His 
flowers  are  finer  by  far  than  any  we  have  ever  seen 


produced  in  a  stove  or  greenhouse.  Mr.  Woodall's 
plants  are  quite  bushes,  carrying  as  many  as  thirty 
heads  of  bloom.  This  Bouvardia  is  certainly 
worth  growing  out-of-doors  wherever  plenty  of 
water  can  be  given  it,  but  without  that  attention 
it  does  not  succeed. 

New  hardy  Heath. — We  send  you  some 
sprays  of  a  new  hardy  Heath,  which  we  sent  out 
last  season  under  the  name  of  Erica  cinerea 
superba.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  chance  seed- 
ling from  E.  cinerea  coccinea,  but  is  undoubtedly 
superior  to  it.  It  is  a  most  profuse  bloomer,  and 
sends  up  long  spikes  of  flowers  suitable  for  bou- 
quets. The  colour  is  brighter  than  that  of  coc- 
cinea. We  send  you  also  some  sprays  of  the  last- 
named  for  comparison.  The  plant  is  of  very  quick 
growth  and  has  a  bushy  habit,  and  just  now  there 
is  a  bright  display  of  this  Heath  in  our  nursery. — 
Isaac  Davies  &  Son,  Brook  Lane  Nursery, 
OrmsJdrk, 

*„,*  E.  cinerea  superba  is  indeed  a  beautiful 
Heath.  Some  of  the  branches  sent  are  wreathed 
for  about  6  inches  of  their  length  with  whorls  of 
bright  magenta  blossoms. — Ed. 

Crinum  Powelli— We  had  no  idea  that 
this  new  bulbous  plant,  of  which  we  have  heard  a 
good  deal  during  the  last  year  or  so,  was  so  hand- 
some until  we  received  some  blooms  of  it  from  Mr. 
Gumbleton,  where,  in  his  garden  at  Belgrove, 
Queenstown,  it  flowers  in  the  open  border.  He 
sends  flowers  of  a  variety  of  it  named  roseum,  cut 
from  a  spike  S  feet  2  inches  in  height,  and  which 
bore  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  flowers.  The  plant 
bore  three  such  spikes.  Its  colour  is  a  rich,  deep, 
rose-pink,  much  darker  than  we  have  seen  in 
anj'  Crinum  of  the  ornatum  type,  to  which  this 
variety  evidently  is  allied.  The  length  of  the 
leaves  is  4  feet  0  inches.  A  pale  form  of  C.  Powelli 
is  also  sent,  the  colour  being  exactly  that  of  C.  ^ 
Mooiei.  It  is,  we  believe,  a  hybrid  from  the  hardy 
C.  capense,  and  if  it  approaches  it  in  hardiness 
will  prove  a  most  valuable  plant.  We  should  wel- 
come any  further  information  respecting  it. 

Seedling  Dahlias. — A  gathering  of  Dahlias, 
all  single  flowered  and  good,  has  been  sent 
to  us  by  Mr.  D.  T.  Fish,  Hardwicke  House,  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  who  seems  to  be  paying  some  atten- 
tion to  these  popular  flowers.  All  the  sorts  sent 
are  beautiful,  but  we  picked  out  the  following  as 
being  the  most  striking  and  distinct.  These  are, 
Mrs.  D.  T.  Fish,  a  fine  sort,  with  the  florets  white, 
broadly  edged  with  scarlet,  and  apparently  the 
same  as  Mr.  Ware's  Union  Jack ;  G.  M.  G.  Cullum, 
flower  large,  with  broad,  thick  florets  of  a  deep 
velvety  maroon-crimson,  one  of  the  finest;  Eva 
Fish,  florets  large,  flat,  and  rounded,  forming  a 
finely-shaped  bloom  of  a  delicate  mauve-lilac ; 
and  Mrs.  Sydney  Robertson,  colour  a  bright 
orange-scarlet,  deepening  towards  the  centre,  and 
very  showy.  Some  of  the  others  were  well  worth 
naming,  though  without  comparing  them  with 
existing  named  sorts,  we  could  not  give  an 
opinion  respecting  them. 

Tree  Carnations  out  of  doors.— I  send 
you  a  culling  from  a  bed  of  seedling  Tree  Carnations 
which  I  planted  out  last  fall — the  first  trial  I  have 
ever  given  Tree  Carnations  out  of  doors.  They 
have  been,  for  the  past  month,  a  complete  mass  of 
gorgeous  colour.  Nos.  1  and  2  I  have  had  in  bloom 
continuously  since  January  in  pots,  and  they  are 
still  in  the  greenhouse,  a  mass  of  buds  and  flowers. 
As  to  habit,  these  two  are  all  that  can  be  desired 
in  a  Tree  Carnation.  No.  3  has  been  a  perfect 
beauty.  It  is  an  excellent  habited  kind  and  very 
free  flowering.  I  think  it  well  deserves  the  name 
of  Queen  of  Whites,  which  I  mean  to  bestow  on  it. 
I  am  at  present  giving  Tree  Carnations  much  at- 
tention, and  so  far  have  met  with  great  success. — 
JOH>\  Knight,  The  Oaks,  Ji^psom. 

*f*  A  very  welcome  communication.  This  is  the 
sort  of  man  we  want  in  the  Carnation  garden. 
Most  of  the  kinds  sent  are  good  in  colour — not 
merely  a  streaky,  spotty  lot,  the  selfs  being  ad- 
mirable. Would  Mr.  Knight  kindly  tell  us  how 
much  longer  the  Tree  kinds  bloomed  than  the 
ordinary  Carnations  under  the  same  conditions  1 — 
Ed. 
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Flower  Garden. 


BOEDER  CARNATIONS. 

A  FEW  days  since  a  box  of  Carnation  and  Tico- 
tee  blooms  reached  me  from  The  Priory  Gardens, 
Warwick.  In  a  letter  which  accompanied  them 
Mr.  Greenfield  said  they  had  been  raised  from 
seed,  and  he  pertinently  asked.  Can  anyone  desire 
anything  better  ?  The  varieties  were  all  large  and 
double,  and  they  differed  in  colour  greatly ;  among 
them  were  crimson,  purple,  rose,  violet,  pink, 
salmon,  and  white  selfs  ;  flaked  flowers,  edged 
flowers  ;  and  two  or  three  yellow  Picotees  were 
very  fine.  They  were  all  richly  fragrant,  and  Mr. 
Greenfield  said  they  were  very  free  of  bloom. 
There  is  certain  to  be  a  number  of  single  and 
semi-double  flowers  among  them,  but  that  is 
characteristic  of  the  finest  strains  of  seed.  It  is 
best  to  pull  them  out  if  it  is  desired  to  have  the 
best  double  varieties  in  a  bed.  Then  any  choice 
varieties  can  be  increased  by  means  of  pipings  or 
layers,  the  last  method  for  choice,  as  it  is  surer 
and  produces  fine  plants  more  quickly.  Now 
is  a  good  time  to  sow  some  seed,  using  pots  of 
light  sandy  soil,  or  a  small  box  or  two  filled  with 
the  same.  Press  the  soil  down  as  firmly  as  pos- 
sible, then  place  the  seeds  on  the  surface,  press 
them  into  the  soil,  cover  with  a  little  fine  sand, 
and  then  place  the  pots  or  box  in  a  cool  frame 
with  a  piece  of  glass  over  each,  and  keep  the  sur- 
face moist.  The  seeds  will  soon  germinate,  and 
as  soon  as  they  can  be  handled,  let  them  be 
pricked  off  into  pots  and  encouraged  to  grow.  It 
is  a  little  late  to  sow,  but  with  extra  care  plants 
can  be  bad  large  enough  to  flower  next  summer. 
It  is  perhaps  best  to  sow  in  May  or  June,  and  then 
very  strong  plants  can  be  had  in  time  to  flower 
the  following  year,  and  these  can  be  put  out  in 
the  autumn  in  a  prepared  bed,  which  is  a  great 
advantage. 

The  position  of  the  bed  cannot  well  be  too 
open,  provided  the  soil  is  suitable.  A  strong, 
sandy  loam  suits  the  Carnation  best ;  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  put  out  the  plants  in  a  light  dry  soil  in  a 
sunny  position.  The  bed  should  be  deeply  dug 
and  a  dressing  of  manure  added,  and  whether  the 
planting  be  done  in  autumn  or  early  spring,  the 
soil  should  be  pressed  or  trodden  firmly  about  the 
roots.  This  is  a  matter  of  considerable  import- 
ance, and  in  spring  a  mulching  of  manure  and 
leaves  may  be  added  with  great  advantage.  Keep 
the  bed  clear  of  weeds  ;  stake  the  plants  as  thej' 
throw  up  their  flower-stalks;  water,  if  needful, 
in  very  dry  weather  (though  a  good  mulching  in 
spring  will  go  a  long  way  to  prevent  this).  Let 
these  matters  be  attended  to,  and  a  fine  and  most 
acceptable  head  of  bloom  will  reward  the  labours 
of  the  cultivator.  R.  D. 


White  Tiger  Flower.— I  send  you  a  sketch 

of  the  white  Tiger  Flower  which  opened  with  us 
this  morning.  It  is  a  great  beauty  and  a  real  gain 
to  all  who  admire  the  ephemeral  beauty  of  the 
older  kinds,  Tigridia  Pavonia,  grandiflora,  and 
conchiflora.  But  few  novelties  of  recent  times 
have  given  me  greater  satisfaction,  simply  because 
the  plant  is  what  its  introducers  said  it  was,  a 
white  Tigridia  ;  and  so  it  is,  milk-white,  with  rich 
lake  blotches  in  the  centre.  Ah  1  If  all  new  plant 
introducers  knew  the  magic  force  and  potentiali- 
ties of  truth,  the  good  seed  that  ever  lives  and 
grows  for  ever,  as  Longfellow  says,  it  would  be 
better  for  us  all.  We  are  often  led  astray  by  a 
florid  array  of  words,  descriptions  that  mislead 
rather  than  inform  ;  but  this  white  Tiger  Flower 
came  so  simply  and  unforced,  that  for  once  the 
eloquence  of  a  plant's  own  loveliness  takes  us 
by  surprise.  I  feel  as  if  I  should  like  to  shake 
bands  with  the  man  who  raised  it  from  seeds. 
But,  now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  who  did  raise  it  ? 
Who  will  tell  us  of  this  new  beauty's  birth  ?  Who 
had  the  original  stock  ?  For  once  word-mongers 
seem  to  have  been  left  in  the  lurch,  and  so  a 
*'  sweet,  pale  beauty  "  comes  to  us  and  marks  out 
a  right  royal  road  for  herself  by,  as  it  were, 
regal  right.    We  shall  call  this  the  queen  of  all 


the  Tiger  Flowers,  and  give  her  a  royal  welcome. — 
F.  W.  B.  

CALOCHORTUS  FLAVUS  AND  FUSCUS. 
During  the  last  two  or  three  seasons  several 
hitherto  rare  bulbous   plants   have   been  rather 


Calochortus  flavus. 

largely  re-introduced  from  California  and  Mexico 
—  such,  for  example,  as  Milla  billora  and  Bessera 


Calochortus  fitscxis. 

elegans,  to  which  we  have  lately  alluded,  besides 
several  species  of  the  beautiful  genus  Calochortus, 
of  which  the  two  illustrated  herewith  are  among 


the  most  remarkable,  though  perhaps  not  so  valu- 
able, as  garden  plants  as  some  of  their  larger- 
flowered  congeners.  C.  flavus  is  certainly  a  pretty 
plant,  elegant  in  growth  and  delicate  in  colour. 
The  size  and  form  of  the  flowers  are  fairly  well 
indicated ;  their  colour  is  a  citron-yellow,  and 
numerous  blackish  hairs  of  a  bristly  character 
cover  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  petals.  The  stems 
on  which  they  are  borne  range  from  6  inches  to 
12  inches  in  height,  and  the  flowers  are  pretty 
numerous.  This  species  has  a  peculiar  tendency 
to  produce  numerous  bulbils  in  the  axils  of  the 
branchlets  on  the  stem,  by  which  the  plant  may 
be  propagated. 

C.  FUSCUS  has  been  a  good  deal  written  about 
in  The  Gaeden"  lately ;  therefore  there  is  little 
need  to  say  much  respecting  it.  It  is  not  a  showy 
plant,  the  colour  of  the  flowers  being  a  sort 
of  brownish  chocolate.  Like  the  preceding,  it 
also  grows  about  a  foot  high,  and  is  sparingly 
branched.  There  are  four  species  of  Calochortus, 
the  flowers  all  of  which  resemble  in  colour  those 
of  C.  fuscus,  according  to  Mr.  Sereno  Watson  who 
has  so  thoroughly  worked  out  the  Liliaceas  of 
North  America.  These  four  species  are  C.  Hart- 
wegi,  C.  Bonplandianus,  C.  fuscus,  and  C.  spathu- 
latus,  all  of  which  appear  to  be  so  near  to  each 
other  as  to  favour  the  supposition  that  all  are  but 
geographical  forms  of  one  plant.  There  is  but 
little  doubt,  however,  that  the  plant  here  illustra- 
ted is  the  same  as  that  flgured  long  ago  by  Sweet, 
under  the  name  of  Cyclobothra  purpurea,  which 
is  given  by  Watson  as  a  synonym  of  C.  Bon- 
plandianus. Both  C.  flavus  and  C.  fuscus  are 
natives  of  Mexico ;  they  do  not  reach  so  far  north 
as  California,  and  all  seem  to  be  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Oaxaca.  Our  specimens  were 
supplied  by  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Byfleet,  and  Mr.  Ware, 
Hale  Farm  Nursery,  Tottenham.  At  the  latter  place 
both  are  successfully  grown  in  an  unhcated  house 
or  frame  planted  out  in  free  soil  of  a  light  da- 
scription.  W.  G. 

NEW  ZEALAND  VERONICAS. 
In  New  Zealand  the  Veronica  forms  our  largest 
genus  of  flowering  plants  ;  it  contains  about  sixty 
species,  many  of  which,  especially  the  shrubby  ones, 
are  very  beautiful  and  well  worthy  of  the  most 
careful  cultivation.  I  have  long  given  much  atten- 
tion to  the  genus,  and  have  cultivated  most  of 
them  in  the  Botanic  Garden  here.  I  therefore  pro- 
pose to  give  your  readers  a  few  notes  on  the  best 
sorts,  confining  myself  principally  to  those  likely 
to  be  hardy  in  England.  By  most  botanists  here 
this  genus  is  divided  into  three  sections,  which 
in  most  parts  of  the  world  would  be  regarded  as 
distinct  genera,  but,  owing  to  the  extreme  variable- 
ness of  New  Zealand  plants,  they  are  here  regarded 
as  sub-genera  only.  The  first  section — that  con- 
taining the  true  Veronicas,  resembling  the  English 
Speedwells — contains  about  a  dozen  species,  few 
of  them  equalling  the  British  ones  in  beauty.  The 
second  section  consists  of  species  of  the  speciota 
and  stricta  (salicifolia)  type,  and  contains  many 
beautiful  shrubs.  The  third  section,  known  as 
I'seudo- Veronica,  is  confined  to  New  Zealand,  and 
consists  of  a  number  of  peculiar  shrubs  having 
their  leaves  reduced  to  petioles,  and  some  of  them 
so  much  resembling  Conifers  when  not  in  flower, 
that  Sir  W.  Hooker  described  one  of  them  as  a 
Podocarpus,  and  they  have  frequently  been  mis- 
taken for  Cypresses  by  travellers.  The  whole  of 
the  following  species  are  worthy  of  cultivation  in 
any  garden,  and,  excepting  those  indicated  as 
tender,  should  prove  hardy  throughout  the  United 
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Kingdom,  seeing  that  many  of  them  come  from 
the  Ice-clad  slopes  of  the  New  Zealand  Alps. 
First  Section. 

v.  LINIFOLIA  (Hk.).— A  small  alpine  herb, 
about  6  inches  high,  with  small,  linear  bright 
green  leaves  and  large  flowers,  white  streaked  with 
rosy  purple.  Grows  in  sandy  places  at  from 
3000  feet  to  5000  feet  in  altitude ;  very  neat  and 
easily  grown. 

V.  BiDWiLLi  (Hk.).— A  creeping  herb  with 
stout  branching  stems  and  minute  dark  green 
almost  black  leaves.  From  the  stem  arise  at  in- 
tervals numerous  slender,  many-flowered  pe- 
duncles, the  flowers  being  small  and  white  with 
pink  or  violet  stripes.  The  plant  forms  dense 
carpets  on  mountain  river  beds,  and  in  the  wild 
state  flowers  abundantly  throughout  the  summer 
and  autumn  ;  a  fine  rock  plant. 

V.  Martini  (Armstrong).— A  handsome  little 
species  lately  discovered  in  Otago  ;  it  has  solitary 
large  white  flowers  produced  on  stout  pubescent 
branches  and  small  ciliated  leaves. 
Seoon/l  Section. 

V.  Lewisi  (Armstrong). — This  is  a  large  shrub, 
intermediate  in  appearance  between  V.  speciosa 
and  V.  elliptica.  It  blooms  abundantly  throughout 
the  winter  months  (May,  .June,  and  July),  and 
sparingly  throughout  the  rest  of  the  year.  It 
grows  wild  on  the  east  coast  of  this  island,  and 
should  be  hardy  in  the  south  of  England,  but  I 
fear  it  will  require  the  protection  of  a  conservatory 
in  the  north.  Plants  of  it  are  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Anderson-Henry. 

V.  Raouli  (Hk.),  one  of  the  best  plants  in 
New  Zealand,  is  a  dwarf  shrub  about  2  feet  high 
with  dense  sub-erect  habit  and  pretty  shining 
spathe-shaped,  small  red-edged  leaves.  The  flowers, 
which  are  very  numerous,  are  arranged  in  a  thyrse 
and  are  of  a  beautiful  lilac  colour.  It  grows  on 
rocky  situations,  reachingiOOO  feet  altitude  ormore. 
This,  and,  indeed,  most  of  the  species  mentioned 
here,  have  been  raised  from  seeds  by  Mr.  Anderson- 
Henry,  of  Edinburgh. 

V.  Lavaudiana  (Kaoul),  a  small  prostrate 
shrub  growing  on  volcanic  rocks  at  1000  feet,  is 
like  V.  Raouli,  but  the  leaves  are  much  broader, 
the  flowers  much  larger,  and  the  colour  white 
and  rose,  or  white  and  purple.  The  plant  is 
extremely  beautiful  when  seen  on  its  native  rocks 
but  I  fear  it  will  be  rather  tender  in  Britain. 
_  V.  MACRANTiiA  (Hk.),  the  largest  flowered  spe- 
cies of  Veronica,  is  strictly  alpine,  growing  at  from 
3000  feet  to  6000  feet,  and  covering  large  extents  of 
ground.  It  forms  a  rigid  shrub  about  2  feet  high 
or  prostrate  with  thick,  bright  green,  toothed 
leaves  1  inch  long,  and  pure  white  flowers  1  inch 
across. 

V.  AMPLEXiCAULis  (Armstrong)  is  one  of  the 
best  things  in  the  genus,  and  is  a  dwarf  shrub  of 
most  distinct  appearance,  having  stout  branches 
densely  clothed  with  broadly  oblong,  very  glaucous 
stem-clasping  leaves.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
dense  short  spikes,  and  are  pure  white  with  blue 
anthers. 

V.  DECUMBEKS  (Armstrong)  is  related  to  V. 
pinguifolia,  but  more  prostrate,  and  the  leaves  in- 
stead of  being  glaucous  are  bright  green  with  red 
edges,  an!  the  flowers,  which  are  larger,  are  pure 
white  with  rose-coloured  anthers. 

V.  PINGUIFOLIA  (Hk.),  lately  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine  as  V.  carnosula,  is  a  low- 
spreading  shrub,  with  intensely  glaucous  small 
leaves,  common  on  the  mountains  in  this  province, 
and    carnosula  differs  in  its   habit,  being  more 


erect,  in  having  larger  foliage,  and  in  the  capsules 
being  much  longer  than  the  calys  ;  whereas  in  V. 
pinguifolia  they  are  of  the  same  length  ;  the  cha- 
racter of  the  capsules,  being  glabrous  in  V.  carno- 
sula and  pubescent  in  V.  pinguifolia,  is  not 
reliable. 

V.  GLAUCO-CCEEULEA  (Armstrong)  is  a  plant 
of  very  striking  apparance  on  account  of  the  in 
tense  glaucous  colour  of  its  leaves,  and  the  effect 
thus  produced  is  much  improved  by  the  abundant 
flowers  which  it  bears.  The  latter  are  bright  blue 
when  they  first  open,  but  their  colour  gradually 
deepens  until  the  term  coerulea  becomes  inapplic 
able.  It  is  a  dwarf  shrub  about  a  foot  high,  and 
spreads  considerably.  The  leaves  are  obovate 
oblong,  and  less  than  half  an  inch  long.  On  ac 
count  of  its  fine  glaucous  tint,  it  is  one  of  the  best 
rock  plants  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

y.  CANTERBUEiENSis  (Armstrong).— This  forms 
a  fine  contrast  with  the  last,  being  similar  in  size 
but  the  leaves  are  green  and  shiningand  the  flowers 
snow-white,  with  blue  anthers,  and  most  abun^ 
dantly  produced. 

Third  Section. 

V.  Hectori  (Hk.).— a  round  dwarf  bush  of 
vivid  green  colour,  with  the  leaves  reduced  to 
scale-like  bodies,  and  closely  adpressed  to  the  very 
stout  branchlets.  The  flowers  are  white  or  pink, 
but  are  rarely  produced.  It  is  sometimes  found 
as  high  as  7500  feet,  and  is  easily  cultivated. 

V.  Akmsteongi  (Kirk)  is  similar  to  the  last, 
but  of  a  golden  tint,  and  the  flowers  ars  pale  blue 
or  white,  and  freely  produced. 

V.  CUPEESSOIDES  (Hk.)  is  another  plant  of 
similar  habit,  but  the  branches  are  extremely 
slender  and  the  colour  greyish  green.  At  first 
sight  it  looks  much  like  a  Cypress.  Related  to 
this  are  V.  lycopodioides,  V.  salicornoides,  and  T 
tetrasticha.     All  dwarf  kinds. 

I  may  add  that  I  have  not  gone  into  the  matter 
of  cultivation,  as  the  whole  of  the  species  are  as 
easy  to  grow  as  those  Veronicas  already  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  whole  strike  freely  from  cuttings 
made  of  young  wood. 

J.  F.  Aemsteong  (Curator). 

Botanic  Qartlcn,  Christchiirch,  Neiv  Zealand. 


ALPINE  AND  OTHER  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Andeosaces.— Because  these  are  not  so  easily 
grown  as  most  other  hardy  plants,  thould  not,  to 
my  thinking,  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  hearing  or 
seeing  so  little  of  them,  but  rather  the  reverse 
Most  alpine  plants  have  been  proved  to  be  ca- 
pable of  being  cultivated  not  only  in  the  hilly 
parts  of  this  country,  but  also  in  our  lowlands ;  and 
though  the  proper  treatment  of  some  would  seem 
as  yet  undiscovered,  and  many  growers  have  tried 
long  and  hard  to  keep  them  in  health,  there  are 
not  many  desirable  alpine  plants  compared  with 
the  great  number  successfully  grown  that  remain 
to  be  battled  with,  and  experience  teaches  that 
what  may  be  wanting  in  natural  conditions  may 
in  the  end  be  overcome  by  patience  and  perse- 
verance.    "  Delta,"  who  has  grown 

Andeosace  saementosa  so  finely,  may  have 
flowers  in  plenty  next  spring,  as  only  the  crowns 
or  rosettes  of  the  previous  season  bloom,  and  of 
those  only  such  as  become  well  set  before  the  outer 
leaves  begin  to  turn  sere.  About  a  month  ago  I 
severed  the  stolons  of  several  dozens  of  the 
strongest,  and  transplanted  them  into  gritty  peat 
and  loam,  where  they  have  formed  plump  hearts, 
and  are  now  turning  brown  ;  like  many  Primulje, 
they  are  liable  to  flower  in  autumn  if  then  the 
weather  is  wet  and  warm.  I  prefer  to  prevent 
this  if  possible  by  covering  them  with  glass 
shelters,  for  these  abnormal  bloomers  seldom  live 
through  the  winter.     The  charming  I 


A.  LANUGINOSA  is  not  only  a  free  grower  and 
bloomer,  but  its  half-branch-like  and  halt-stolon- 
like stems  may  be  put  in  gritty  peat  and  rooted 
like  Wallflower  slips.  I  am  inclined,  however,  to 
think  that  it  can  endure  our  worst  frosts,  so  far 
as  its  roots  are  concerned,  bvit  the  down-coated 
tufts  of  foliage  for  the  most  part  rot  ofE.  Even 
when  sheltered  with  glass,  our  fogs  keep  them 
much  too  damp,  and  in  that  state  the  frost  gets  a 
strong  grip  of  them  ;  still,  one  rarely  finds  the 
roots  killed.  I  consider  that  this  species  has  the 
finest  flowers  of  the  eight  or  ten  kinds  which  I 
have  bloomed.     The  habit,  however,  is  sprawling. 

A.  CAENBA  I  always  found  difiicult.  The  last 
specimen  I  lost  of  it  was  found  to  be  infested 
at  the  root  with  the  Auricula  pest  —  woolly 
aphis,  I  think  some  call  it.  A.  carnea  eximia  I  have 
never  seen  ;  but  I  have  proved  the  free  and  pretty 
A.  Laggeri  to  come  in  lovely  variety  from  seed,  of 
which  it  produces  plenty,  and  ripens  it  in  June 
and  July  ;  so,  perhaps,  A.  carnea  may  yield  varie- 
ties under  suitable  conditions. 

A.  Laggeei  is  a  hardy  kind,  and  grows  with  me 
like  a  Saxifrage  ;  its  stems,  which  are  2  inches  or 
3  inches  long,  are  furnished  with  Heath-like  leaves, 
forming  tufts  of  shining  green.  Its  flowers,  which 
are  numerous,  are  rose  coloured,  in  neat  heads, 
produced  on  scapes  2  inches  and  B  inches  high. 

A.  Cham,ejasme  is  broader  in  the  leaf  in  pro- 
portion to  its  length  than  any  I  know,  and  so 
proof  against  damp  that  I  have  for  two  years 
left  it  out  plunged  in  sand  without  shelter.  Its 
flowers  are  its  charm ;  like  those  of  lanuginosa,  they 
pass  through  various  and  pleasing  shades  of  the 
richest  colours — white,  orange,  and  carmine ;  and 
when  flowers  of  such  varied  tints  are  seen  on  the 
same  minute  scape,  they  have  a  striking  effect. 

A.  lactea,  with  its  slender  scapes  of  pure  white 
flowers  and  shining  linear  leaves,  reflexed  and 
arranged  in  crowded  tufts,  is  not  onlj'  desirable  on 
the  score  of  its  distinctness,  but  from  the  absence 
of  down  is  not  so  liable  to  rot  from  damp  as  some 
of  the  others.  I  find  that  this  genus  of  plants 
enjoys  a  breezy  situation  and  plenty  of  mois- 
ture at  the  roots  with  perfect  drainage ;  in  short, 
to  be  dry  at  their  tops  and  moist  below.  My 
garden  is  on  a  hillside  and  slopes  to  the  south.  In 
the  bottom,  where  I  have  a  bed  of  ashes  for  plung- 
ing purposes,  I  never  could  grow  Gentiana  verna 
or  the  Audrosaces,  whilst  at  the  top  end,  perhaps 
30  feet  or  40  feet  high,  they  do  fairly  well ;  but 
this  fact  applies  to  many  other  plants  of  alpine 
origin.     As  regards 

Gentiana  verna,  I  have  not  the  least  trouble 
with  it ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  most  easily  managed 
Gentian  I  grow,  not  excepting  G.  cruciata.  Moist 
silky  loam  and  good  drainage  will  prove  as  good 
as  anything,  but  good  roots  should  be  had  for  a 
start.  Acclimatised  roots  of  all  the  above  alpines 
are  much  to  be  preferred,  provided  they  are  per- 
fectly healthy.  Has  anyone  healthy  specimens  of 
Eritrichium  nanum  two  years  established  ?  if  so, 
I  for  one  should  be  glad  to  learn  under  what  con- 
ditions it  is  thriving. 

BRODlyEA  coccinba,  SO  shy  as  regards  flower- 
ing in  ordinary  soil,  has  proved  freer  in  light 
vegetable  mould  somewhat  dry,  and  in  a  sunny 
position.  It  would  appear  that  this  native  of  the 
Californian  mountains  has  enough  moisture  in 
this  climate  in  the  driest  quarters  we  can  find  for 
it,  and  not  too  much  sunshine  in  the  most  exposed 
situation. 

B.  CONGESTA,  though  a  well  known  and  less 
beautiful  species,  is  a  useful  plant.  The  scapes 
have  been  over  3  feet  high,  and  some  of  the  heads 
have  had  sixteen  flowers  on  them  compacted  to- 
gether. The  compost  for  it  should  be  leaf-mould, 
loauf,  and  fine  charcoal,  and  it  should  be  on  rock- 
work. 

A  Dahlia  left  out  all  last  winter,  which,  being 
at  the  end  of  a  border,  also  escaped  the  spade 
when  Tulips  were  being  set  in  the  same  part,  has 
not  only  lived,  but  is  in  every  way  a  better  speci- 
men than  those  raised  in  the  usual  way.  I  may 
explain  that  as  soon  as  the  Tulips  were  planted, 
they  had  a  thick  dressing  of  longish  litter  laid 
over  them,  and  this  would  also  cover  the  Dahlia 
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tubers  on  the  boundary  of  the  bed.  I  hope  to 
test  Dahlias  further  in  this  direction,  for  if  one 
can  get  at  the  desired  result  of  keeping  the  tubers 
healthy  in  the  ground,  the  care  will  be  more  than 
repaid  by  the  extra  vigour  and  woodiness  of  the 
stems  as  seen  at  the  present  time  in  the  example 
just  named,  to  say  nothing  of  the  drying,  label- 
ling, and  starting  of  old  tubers. 

SOLDANELLA  MONTANA. — This  charming  alpine 
from  the  snow-line  is  in  every  way  an  accommo- 


it  bears  ;  the  soil  is  of  a  vegetable  character,  but 
never  lacks  moisture.     The  less  common 

G.  ArriNis  is  a  most  distinct  and  beautiful 
form  ;  its  stems,  which  are  nearly  black  and 
shining,  are  2  feet  high,  bearing  flowers  single  and 
in  pairs,  which  come  with  short  foot-stalk  and  a 
pair  of  bract-like  leaves  from  the  axils  of  the 
larger  stem  leaves,  the  latter  being  very  distant 
from  those  near  the  top.  The  flowers,  which  are 
chubby,  are  darker  blue  than  those  of  any  other 


Mimulus  cupreus  Brilliant. 


dating  little  plant,  flowering  and  seeding  pro- 
fusely in  moist  parts  of  rockwork.  I  wish  to  say 
that  seed  of  the  present  season,  turned  directly 
out  of  large  decanter-shaped  capsules  into  moist 
gritty  peat,  has  vegetated  like  ]\Iustard  seed  in 
about  ten  days  ;  the  seed  pot  was  plunged  in  sand 
and  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  but  it  should  also 
be  said  that  the  weather  during  germination  was 
most  favourable,  being  showery  with  sunshine. 

Gbntiana  beachyphylla,  I  find,  does  better 
in  pots,  or,  at  any  rate,  gets  better  attended  to, 
than  when  planted  out,  where  it  is  pretty  sure  to 
get  overrun.  The  solitary  flowers,  large  for  so 
small  a  plant,  have  very  short  foot-stalks,  seeming 
almost  to  nestle  in  the  somewhat  glaucous  leaves, 
which  are  much  less,  but  broader  in  proportion, 
than  those  of  G.  verna.  The  long,  tubular  blos- 
soms are  of  such  a  blue,  that  it  may  be  as  well  not 
to  try  to  describe  it  beyond  saying  that  it  is  a 
Gentian  blue.     Eespecting 

MONTBRBTIA  POTTSi,  I  find  the  leaves  to  al- 
ways turn  sere  at  the  tips,  beginning  to  do  so 
about  the  time  the  flower-spikes  begin  to  colour. 
I  grow  it  both  in  pots  and  in  the  open  border, 
both  being  without  protection  all  winter  with  the 
exception  of  the  old  tops,  which  are  both  ample 
and  persistent.  It  likes  rich  earth  and  plenty  of 
moisture  during  the  growing  season.  A  root 
given  me  by  Mr.  Ewbank  last  autumn  is  now  in 
finer  form  than  two  and  three  years'  established 
tufts,  owing,  I  fancy,  to  a  better  condition  as  re- 
gards ripeness  which  the  corms  would  receive  in 
the  sunny  climate  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The 
spikes  are  nearly  3  feet  high,  all  having  two  side 
shoots  furnished  with  handsome  orange-scarlet 
blossoms. 

Gentiana  asclbpiadea  is  one  of  the  kinds 
anyone  may  grow  with  ordinary  care,  which  is 
more  than  can  be  said  of  most  Gentians.  In  a  dip 
on  a  bit  of  rockwork,  made  cool  by  the  side  shade 
only  of  shrubs,  it  grows  like  a  Willow  to  the 
length  of  nearly  3  feet,  and  is  top-heavy  from  the 
mass  of  purplish  blue  Campanula-like  flowers  which 


Gentian  with  which  I  am  acquainted ;  the  divi- 
sions of  the  calyx  are  lance- shaped  and  inclined 
to  leafiness.  This  description  applies  to  a  young 
specimen  only  two  years  grown  in  a  fully-exposed 
bed  ;  the  soil  is  ordinary  blackish  loam,  but  well 
enriched.  It  is  possible  the  plant  may  grow  much 
taller  when  older,  but  it  could  not  well  be  more 
floriferous.  John  Wood. 

Woodville,  Kirkstall,  Leeds. 


must  be  seen  en  manse,  say  in  a  bed  6  feet  square, 
and  it  never  looks  better  than  when  placed  in  a 
retiring  nook,  not  too  shaded,  on  a  lawn  sur- 
rounded by  greenery,  and  rising  from  a  carpet  of 
Grass.  It  is  a  plant  which  does  best  in  a  moist 
loamy  soil,  and  which  well  repays  good  culture. 
It  is  a  perennial,  and  quite  hardy  enough  to  last 
several  seasons,  and  the  best  plan  is  to  raise  seed- 
lings of  it  in  autumn  and  plant  them  out  the 
following  spring.  W.  G. 


MIMULUS  CUPREUS  BRILLIANT. 
The  pretty  little  coppery  red  Mimulus  has  been 
a  favourite  with  most  people  ever  since  it  has 
been  introduced  from  the  Chilian  Andes,  and  the 
attention  bestowed  upon  the  raising  of  it  from 
seed  has  resulted  in  obtaining  several  distinct  and 
beautiful  varieties.  The  older  forms  of  it  are 
tigrinus  and  variegatus,  both  with  flowers  quaintly 
and  brightly  spotted,  and  the  double  variety,  or 
rather  a  Hose-in-hose  kind.  All  these  are  distinct 
from  the  type  itself,  an  extremely  pretty  plant, 
but  all  are  surpassed  in  brilliancy,  neat  and  com- 
pact growth,  and  floriferousness  by  the  new  variety 
which  Messrs.  Carter  have  obtained  and  named 
Brilliant.  We  lately  saw  a  broad  mass  of  this 
Mimulus  in  full  flower  at  their  St.  Osyth  seed 
grounds,  and  thought  at  the  time  that  we  had 
rarely  seen  a  more  glorious  bit  of  colouring,  viz., 
a  glowing  crimson-red  inclined  to  orange  as  near 
as  one  can  describe  it.  There  were  thousands  of 
plants  in  the  quarter  just  alluded  to,  all  without 
exception  being  not  more  than  from  4  inches  to 
6  inches  in  height,  spreading,  and  forming  a  dense 
tuft,  profusely  studded  with  flowers.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  valuable  plant,  and  one  that  could  be  made  to 
produce  a  bright  effect  in  a  garden  if  properly 
placed;  but  to  obtain  the  best  results  from  it,  it 


Carnationa.— The  end  of  August  is  late  to 
have  good  Carnations  in  the  south  of  England, 
but  a  stand  containing  some  very  pretty  blooms 
was  exhibited  at  Jlaidstone  on  the  22nd.  Three 
blooms  were  deftly  tied  together  and  backed  with 
sprays  of  their  own  foliage.  A  dozen  bunches 
were  placed  in  a  box,  surrounded  with  green 
Moss,  and  had  an  excellent  effect.  One  feature  was 
overlooked  at  the  exhibition  of  Carnations,  held 
in  Mr.  Turner's  nursery,  at  Slough,  on  the  31st  July 
last.  None  of  the  reporters  seemed  to  notice  a  tall, 
trumpet-shaped  glass  vase  on  one  of  the  dining 
tables.  It  was  furnished  entirely  with  Carnation 
blooms,  cut  with  long  stems,  the  fronds  of  Pteris 
serrulata  and  Maiden-hair  Ferns  being  used  along 
with  them  for  effect — a  pleasing  combination  in- 
deed. I  have  grown  in  my  time  many  varieties  of 
of  the  scarlet  or  crimson  perpetual  flowering 
Carnation,  but  I  think  the  very  best  we  ever  had 
is  one  named  Worthington  G.  Smith.  It  is  now 
in  flower  and  showing  a  plentiful  succession  of 
buds.  The  flowers  are  very  perfect ;  the  petals 
are  well  formed,  rich  in  colour,  and  quite  fill  the 
pods  without  bursting  them. — J.  Douglas. 


THE  TWIN  FLOWER. 

(LINN.BA   BOEEALIS.) 

In  many  a  northern  Pine  wood  this  modest  little 
evergreen  trailing  plant  is  just  now  displaying  its 
delicately  tinted  blossoms  ;  no  wonder  that  such  a 
lovely  plant  is  such  a  favourite  with  all  who  love 
flowers,  for  it  spreads  and  forms  a  dense  cushion- 
like tuft,  which  becomes  thickly  studded  with 
tiny  pink  bells.  It  is  a  rare  native  and  not  at  all 
a  common  plant  in  gardens,  though  it  is  not  so 
difiicult   to    cultivate    as    many   imagine;    like 


Spray  of  Linncea  borealis 

the  Edelweiss,  another  reputedly  difiicult  plant,  it 
flourishes  like  a  weed  if  placed  under  the  neces- 
sary cultural  conditions.  All  that  is  needed  is 
to  plant  healthy  young  plants  in  a  moist  sandy 
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border,  rook  garden,  or  slightly  raised  bank. 
Placed  in  such  a  position  and  in  partial  shade,  we 
have  rarely  found  it  difficult  to  deal  with,  always 
presuming,  of  course,  that  the  air  is  pure.  The 
best  season  for  transplanting  strong  plants  of  the 
Twin  Flower  is  autumn,  and  care  should  be 
taken  to  secure  a  good  amount  of  earth  lifted  with 
the  roots. 

Pinks. — I  have  been  told  that  Pinks  for  forcing 
are  getting  scarce.  There  is  no  need  that  this 
should  happen.  They  are  so  easily  propagated, 
and  a  very  little  attention  during  summer  ensures 
strong  healthy  (lowering  plants  by  the  end  of  the 
season.  The  right  thing  is  to  get  cuttings  of  them 
struck  early  in  May  to  be  readj'  for  planting  into 
store  beds  by  the  end  of  June.  We  have  Pinks  in 
bloom  from  early  in  March  until  the  end  of  June. 
—J.  Douglas. 

Pentstemons. — These  are  at  present  in  full 
beauty,  and  exceedingly  effective  in  the  form  of 
single  specimens  or  in  clumps  in  herbaceous 
borders.  The  main  stems  are  now  furnished  with 
seed-pods,  and  if  seeds  are  not  wanted  the  pods 
should  be  picked  off  as  soon  as  formed  ;  if  this  is 
done  the  plants  will  flower  freely  until  frost  comes. 
If  the  pods  are  allowed  to  remain  and  e.xhaust 
the  plants,  the  bloom  will  soon  be  over. — J. 
Douglas. 

Double-flowered  Lilium  auratum. — I 

send  you  herewith  a  photograph  of  a  double- 
flowered  Lilium  auratum,  a  beautiful  and  full- 
sized  flower,  produced  by  a  bulb  imported  direct 
from  Japan.  Is  this  simply  a  freak,  or  is  there 
such  a  flower  already  known  ?  There  were  four 
perfect  inner  petals,  and  all  parts  of  the  flower 
seemed  to  have  more  substance  than  in  the  single 
variety. — A.  HoES,  Baltimore.  [Much handsomer 
than  double  Lilies  usually  are. — Ed.] 

Good  plants  for  peat  beds.— An  in- 
teresting feature  in  our  garden  is  a  small  bed,  the 
centre  of  which  is  planted  with  Andromeda  fiori- 
bunda  and  some  of  the  best  varieties  of  Azalea 
mollis,  margined  with  a  few  plants  and  shrubs 
tliat  would  not  be  out  of  place  in  any  garden. 
Among  them  are  hardy  Heaths— in  flower  all  the 
year  round.  At  present  the  various  forms  of  Erica 
vulgaiis  are  pretty,  the  best  being  Uammondi, 
white  ;  AUporti,  with  dense  red  spikes ;  and  a  form 
with  golden  foliage  and  pale  red  or  rose  flowers. 
E.  mediterranea  alba  flowers  in  winter,  and  E. 
herbacea  carnea  succeeds  it.  Menziesia  polifolia, 
red  and  white,  flowers  freely  for  months  at  a 
stretch.  It  is  a  charming  dwarf  evergreen  shrub. 
Andromeda  cassinefolia  and  pulverulenta  are 
charming  evergreen  shrubs ;  while  in  a  shady 
part  of  the  bed  Epig,T3a  repens  grows  freely,  and 
flowers  well  in  spring. — J.  Douglas,  Loxford 
Hall,  Ilfard. 

5052.— Imported  Lilies.—"  E.  R.  W.''  seems 
a  good  deal  mixed  up  in  his  ideas  about  growing 
Japan  Lilies.  Most  cultivators  of  experience  agree 
that  to  put  stable  manure  in  the  vicinity  of  newly 
imported  Lilies  is  to  expose  them  to  danger,  viz.,  to 
those  forces  which  most  promote  the  growth  of  the 
fungus  (mould),  which  the  bulbs  generally  bring 
with  them  from  Japan,  and  which,  under  the 
favourable  surroundings  of  moisture  and  decay- 
ing animal  substance,  germinates  and  grows  most 
rapidly.  He  also  warns  us  against  the  use  of  peat 
for  Lilies.  Here,  again,  he  differs  from  most  cul- 
tivators who  approve  of  peat.  We  also  take  care 
that  it  does  not  get  sour.  He  admits  having  lost 
many  rare  bulbs.  May  not  their  death  be  due  to 
detective  drainage  and  to  the  use  of  stable  manure  ? 
I  should  advise  him  in  future  to  avoid  manure ; 
stick  to  good  peat  (not  bog  peat),  be  very  careful 
about  drainage,  and  then  tell  us  next  year  how  his 
Lilies  have  done.  Does  he  add  loam  and  silver 
sand  to  his  peat,  I  wonder  ?  He  ought  to  do  so.  He 
had  better  in  the  autumn  take  up  all  his  bulbs  as 
they  die  down,  and  prepare  another  bed  for  them 
without  manure,  adding  to  his  garden  soil  peat 
and  loam  in  equal  proportions  ;  plant  the  bulbs  i 
■--^-T  to  6  inches  deep,  and  leave  them  to  grow 
flower  next  year.     Those  that  were  affected 


with  disease  will  be  dead  ;  the  survivors  will  be 
safe.— A.  W. 
Failure  of  double  Poet's  Narcissus.— 

If  Mr.  Rawson  will  consult  the  meteorological 
statistics  of  the  year  in  which  his  double  Poet's 
Narcissus  failed  to  flower  in  Kent,  I  think  he  will 
find  that  the  rainfall  of  March  and  April  was  de- 
ficient. This  would  be  an  additional  cause  of 
failure,  and  increase  the  effect  of  natural  poverty 
of  soil.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  drought  was  ac- 
companied by  abnormal  cold,  and  so  Mr.  Rawson's 
observation  was  misdirected.  As  for  cold  being 
the  cause  of  failure,  I  may  say,  as  an  experienced 
grower  oi  the  genus,  that  I  have  no  plants  of 
which  both  the  bud  and  the  flower  are  less  affected 
by  cold  than  the  more  hardy  Daffodils,  which  in- 
clude all  the  class  of  Poet's  Narcissus.  This  was 
especially  evident  during  the  severe  weather  of 
last  March,  when  Violets,  Primroses,  and  Anemones 
had  their  flowers  quite  destroyed  by  frost,  whilst 
several  kinds  of  Daffodil  were  daily  opening  their 
flowers  quite  uninjured.  My  attention  was  espe- 
cially directed  during  many  years  to  this  question 
of  the  cause  of  failure,  and  all  my  observations 
confirmed  the  opinion  I  have  given. — C.  Wolley 
DOD,  Eilije  Hall. 

Physianthus  albens. — It  was  with  amaze- 
ment that  Mr.  Poe  and  I-  read  the  unstinted 
praise  in  a  late  issue  of  The  Garden  of  Phy- 
sianthus albens,  which  we  have  always  considered 
a  dull,  dingy,  and  utterly  worthless  plant,  quite 
unworthy  of  being  figured  on  one  of  the  coloured 
plates  of  The  Garden.  We  hope,  therefore,  that 
you  will,  on  reconsideration,  see  fit  to  change  your 
mind,  and  not  figure  this  plant,  as  you  express 
your  intention  of  doing  at  end  of  notice  thereof. 
It  is  almost  quite  hardy  here,  and  in  the  walled 
garden  of  a  neighbour  of  mine  only  the  shoots 
that  overtopped  the  wall  were  injured  at  all  by 
frost  during  a  severe  winter.  The  ladies  to  whom 
it  belonged  set  no  value  on  it  as  an  ornamental 
plant,  calling  it  the  cruel  flower,  from  the  strug- 
gles and  sufferings  of  the  flies  caught  and  impri- 
soned by  the  viscid  exudations  on  its  flowers  to 
which  they  had  been  attracted  by  the  heavy  smell, 
which  cannot  be  correctly  called. perfume,  which 
they  exhale.  I  have  been  instrumental  in  having 
it  turned  out  of  more  than  one  friend  s  green- 
house, and  cannot  understand  how  it  is  still  re- 
tained at  Pendell  Court. — W.  E.  Gumbleton, 
Bflgron',  Quecnsfoini. 

*,*  As  the  plant  came  here,  many  long 
wreaths  of  shoots  laden,  like  Stephanotis,  with 
prettily  formed  and  fragrant  flowers,  it  was 
thought  the  most  beautiful  thing  sent  to  us  for 
some  months  past.  This  shows  how  culture  and 
position  may  affect  the  character  of  a  plant. 
—Ed. 

For  some  years  previous  to  the  winter  of 

1880-81  there  was  a  very  fine  plant  of  Physianthus 
albens  on  the  south  front  of  a  house  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, but  the  severe  frost  which  we  then  had 
quite  killed  it.  It  flowered  beautifully  during  the 
summer  of  1880,  but  the  flowers — whatever  they 
may  be  under  glass — scarcely  bore  out  j^our  re- 
mark as  to  their  being  "  equally  pure  white  "  as 
the  Stephanotis.  The  plant  was,  however,  a  beau- 
tiful object  and  greatly  admired,  as  its  wreaths 
showed  through  the  Magnolia  and  other  things  up 
which  it  climbed.  I  can  get  no  authentic  account 
of  the  age  of  this  plant,  but  it  must  have  been 
several  years  old,  as  its  stem  near  the  ground  was 
as  large  as  a  man's  wrist.  Therefore,  in  Cornwall 
at  least,  it  is  hardy  in  ordinary  winters,  and  de- 
serves to  be  planted  freely.  The  winter  during 
which  it  was  killed  was  quite  an  exceptionally 
severe  one. — John  C.  Tallack,  Prideaux  Place, 
Padstom,  Cornmall. 

Chrysanthemum  Alice  Crousse.  — 
Those  who  want  fine,  laige  white  flowers  for 
cutting  to  dress  with  single  scarlet  Dahlias  should 
grow  this  Margnerite,  which  is  as  free  blooming 
as  the  old  favourite  C.  frutescens,  and  tlie  blos- 
soms are  much  more  than  double  the  size.  The 
way  to  have  them  in  quantity  at  this  season  is  to 
plant  the  plants  out  in  good  ground  in  an  open 
sunny  spot,  where  they  will  flower  profusely  till 
destroyed  by    frost.    Not  only  is  this  Chrysan- 


themum valuable  outdoors  and  for  bedding,  but  it 
is  of  even  greater  use  for  pots  to  embellish  green- 
houses and  conservatories,  a  purpose  for  which  it 
is  well  adapted,  and  comes  in  admirably  during 
the  autumn  and  early  winter  to  stage  with  Salvias 
or  any  other  bright  blooms.  The  way  to  manage 
it  when  wanted  for  such  work  is  to  plunge  the 
pots  in  a  bed  of  ashes  or  other  material  out  in  the 
open,  and  to  keep  the  plants  stopped  till  within 
a  month  or  so  of  the  time  they  are  required  for 
use,  when  they  should  be  kept  watered  with  liquid 
manure  every  time  they  are  dry  at  the  roots.— 
S.  D. 

The  wild  Teasel  (Dipsacus  sylvestris)  —  We 
have  in  our  garden  here  an  unusually  fine  (chance- 
sown)  specimen  of  this  plant.  It  measures  up- 
wards of  7  feet  in  height,  and,  with  its  ample,  bold, 
silver-ribbed  leaves  and  numerous  large  purple 
flower-heads,  forms  a  most  conspicuous  and  strik- 
ing object.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  have 
seen  not  a  few  sub-tropical  plants  which  are  far 
less  effective,  and,  as  the  plant  in  question  is 
growing  in  the  hard  soil  of  an  old  walk,  I  can 
only  speculate  how  much  larger  and  finer  it  might 
have  been  had  the  seed  fallen  upon  good  ground. 
However,  I  intend  saving  the  seed  and  trying  an 
experiment  next  spring,  as  it  appears  to  be  a  sin- 
gularly large  variety.  I  have  never  before  seen  a 
plant  of  this  species  much  over  4  feet  in  height. — 
W.  M. 

Raised  edging's  for  flower  beds.— Not 
only  are  mud  edgings  execrable,  the  only  jarring 
feature  often  in  beds  otherwise  admirably  filled, 
but  why  have  the  edgings  raised  at  all '?  Most 
flowers  look  just  as  well  springing  up  from  the 
surface  as  4  inches  or  so  above  it.  No  doubt 
raised  beds  are  often  valuable  features  in  land- 
scapes. But  let  such  be  raised  boldly,  and  have 
retaining  boundary  or  other  walls,  if  needful, 
formed  of  stones,  roots,  cork,  concrete,  plants  such 
as  Ivy,  Periwinkle,  Honeysuckle,  Clematis,  &c. 
Flower  beds  may  readily  be  converted  into  baskets 
with  a  few  twigs  for  covers  or  other  expedients. 
Beds  of  such  character  would  do  much  to  break 
the  even  and  monotonous  lines  of  our  gardens. 
But  the  mud  walls  are  all  of  one  height.  They  add 
to  the  difliculty  of  keeping  the  beds  suflioiently 
moist  and  oftener  mar  than  add  to  their  beauty. 
Were  the  succulents  wasted  on  these,  scattered  in 
skilful  groups  on  beds  and  borders  or  pictu- 
resque bases,  they  would  look  infinitely  more 
natural  as  well  as  more  artistic  than  crowning 
mud  walls  in  states  of  hopeless  dilapidation,  the 
one  drawback  to  the  perfect  furnishingof  many  of 
our  best  gardens.  The  sooner  these  muddy  forti- 
fications are  sweet  away  and  levelled  down  the 
better.— D.  T.  F.  ' 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


■Lilium  candldum  spicatum.— We  have  several 
stools  of  the  variety  of  white  Lily,  called  spicatum,  ia  the 
wild  gai'den  here. — \VM.  DICK,  Phcew'x  Park,  Dublin. 

Begonias  bedded  out.— Some  hrUliant  and  well- 
growii  Begonias  come  from  Mr.  Crook  from  the  open  air, 
compensating  to  some  extent  for  the  many  wretched  failures 
we  see. 

Border  Carnations  (Farriborough).  —  A  poor  set. 
YolU"  notions  of  border  Carnations  require  much  change. 
Few  know  how  important  .and  beautiful  they  are,  and.  when 
well  grown,  how  useful  in  the  summer  garden. 

Mud  edgings. — I  am  so  glad  to  know  I  am  not  alone 
in  the  world  as  a  hater  of  the  hard  and  hideous  mud 
edgings  of  the  London  parks.  Xhanlcs,  Sir.  Wildsmith,  for 
the  note  on  them  on  p.  161. — J.  H. 

Sweet  Alyssum  and  Mignonette.— There  is  a 
pretty  border  of  these  in  Hyde  Park  bordering  a  shrubbery, 
but  fully  exposed,  so  that  the  plants  can  grow  well.  The 
scent  is  grateful  and  the  effect  e-xcellent. 

Aaemone  narcissiflora.— As  "F.  \V.  B"  hints, 
this  Windflower  is  very  slow  to  germinate,  but  I  have  more 
than  once  raised  it  by  keeping  the  pans  two  years,  and 
imagine  that  if  steeped  two  or  tliree  days  in  water  previous 
to  sowing  it  might  put  in  au  appearance  within  a  year. — 
W.  I.  T. 

Snapdragons.— This  is  the  most  uninteresting  flower 
we  know,  owing  to  the  way  in  which  raisers  let  the  spotty, 
streaky  types  get  tlie  mastery.  Mr.  Caudwell  sends  us  some 
from  Wantage,  but  he  is  weak  in  sells.  No  one  could  tell 
the  colour  of  a  mass  of  the  streaky  kinds  a  few  yards 
off.  He  should  let  people  see  how  fine  the  selfs  are  in 
colour. 
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Rose  Garden. 


ROSES  AT  COLCHESTER. 
No  matter  how  often  one  sees  these,  there  is  always 
something  fresh  to  note  among  them,  and  this  less 
in  the  way  of  new  varieties  than  in  that  of  develop- 
ment of  form  or  of  culture.  In  regard  to  novelty, 
but  litttle  of  sterling  and  permanent  merit  has 
appeared.  What  strikes  one  most  powerfully  in 
visiting  the  large  trade  collections  is  the  enormous 
numbers  of  established  favourites  grown.  Judged 
by  the  standard  of  numbers  reared  and  sold,  Mare- 
chal  Niel  is  still,  as  perhaps  it  deserves,  the  most 
popular  Rose.  One  is  more  uncertain  in  selecting 
a  second  to  follow  the  Marechal ;  possibly  Gloire 
de  Dijon  would  come  nearest  to  it.  And  then  every 
year  Niphetos,  which  used  to  be  thought  a  rather 
miffy  Rose,  is  growing  rapidly  in  numbers  as  well  as 
in  hardiness  and  beauty.  La  France,  again,  though 
some  few  rosarians  depreciate  its  merits,  runs  ra- 
pidly into  popular  favour.  Perhaps  Marie  Van 
Houtte  has  been  the  best  Rose  of  the  season  here 
and  elsewhere,  though  Souvenir  d'Elise  once  more 
won  first  honours  for  Mr.  Cant.  It  seems  well- 
nigh  impossible,  however,  for  any  Rose  to  rival  or 
excel  Marie  Van  Houtte  at  her  best.  The  same 
maj'  be  said  perhaps  of  Souvenir  d'Elise.  The  two 
can  hardly  be  said  to  compete  fairly,  and  both 
may  be  pronounced  supreme  in  their  class.  This 
has,  however,  been  a  specially  favourable  season  for 
Marie  Van  Houtte.  The  form,  substance,  and 
colour  have  been  more  exquisitely  perfect  than 
usual.     Then,  again. 

Among  Pebpetuals,  Reynolds  Hole  seemed  to 
me  to  take  the  lead  at  Colchester.  This  was  all 
the  more  gratifying  as  well  as  provoking,  as 
hitherto  I  have  not  succeeded  to  my  satisfaction 
with  this  noble  Rose.  Neither  have  I  ever  seen  it 
so  fine  at  Colchester  or  elsewhere  as  this  year. 
The  flowers  were  very  large,  of  perfect  globular 
form,  petals  of  fine  substance,  filled  to  overflow- 
ing with  deep  dark  maroon,  marbled  and  blotched 
rather  than  merely  flushed  with  glowing  scarlet. 
Flower  after  flower  on  standard  Briers  was  of  the 
most  perfect  character,  and  filled  to  the  brim 
with  substance  and  beauty.  Reynolds  Hole  as 
seen  this  year  is  not  only  at  the  head  and  front 
of  all  fine  Roses,  but  seems  in  a  fair  way  of  ori- 
ginating new  families  of  parti-coloured  flowers. 
That  would  bring  fresh  charms  into  the  Rose 
garden,  though  they  might  not  be  very  heartily 
welcomed  on  the  exhibition  table.  Prince  Arthur, 
again,  is  one  of  those  Roses  that  never  seem  so 
good  anywhere  else  as  in  this,  its  native  home. 
Here  its  form  is  most  perfect  and  its  colour  of  the 
richest,  deepest  crimson.  Horace  Vernet  was  also 
in  very  fine  form  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  as  were 
also  the  following  :  Francois  Michelon,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  Alfred  Colomb,  Dr.  Sewell,  Duchess 
of  Bedford,  Duo  de  Wellington,  Thomas  Mills,  Mad. 
Ducher,  Duchesse  de  Morny,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Duke  of 
Teck,  Countess  of  Oxford,  Maurice  Bernardin,  Emily 
Laxton,  Fisher  Holmes,  Abel  Carrifere,  Marie  Rady, 
Elie  Morel,  General  Jacqueminot,  John  Stuart  Mill, 
and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  Chas.  Lefebvre. 
Captain  Christy  was  also  specially  good  this  season, 
as  was  likewise  a  Rose  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
scale  in  regard  to  colour,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan. 
In  reference  to  this  and  other  almost  equally  dark 
Roses,  such  as  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  it  is  found 
that  the  colours  are  more  stable  after  the  flowers 
have  attained  to  almost  full  size.  Further,  when 
these  and  other  dark  Roses  are  cut  too  early,  the 
buds  refuse  to  swell  afterwards.  Roses  of  this 
class  also  keep  well  after  cutting,  provided  they 
have  reached  a  state  of  semi-maturity  beforehand. 
In  such  condition  the  colours  neither  run  nor 
the  flowers  fall  to  pieces  very  readily. 

Some  cultueal  hints  of  the  highest  value 
were  picked  up.  Among  these  were  the  effects  on 
floriferousness  on  budding  from  flowering  or  grow- 
ing shoots.  Some  rows  of  Constantin  Fretiakoff, 
worked  from  growing  wood  on  the  Manetti,  had 
hardly  flowered  at  all.  Several  other  varieties  had 
bloomed  but  little.  In  budding  Marechal  Niel, 
great  attention  was  paid  to  procuring  the  buds  from 
flowering  branches,  and  the  diflierence  in  growth 


and  floriferousness  in  these  cases  was  most 
marked.  Before  the  severe  winters  killed  our  stock 
of  MarCchal  Niel  on  standard  Briers  we  were 
seldom  without  blooms  of  this  magnificent  Rose 
in  the  open  air  from  May  to  November.  Several 
of  our  plants  had  obviously  been  worked 
from  flowering  branchlets.  In  consequence  they 
flowered  profusely  and  grew  but  little,  their  scanty 
growth  enabling  them  to  bloom  a  second  and  even 
a  third  time.  Thus  it  would  seem  that  from  the 
battle  of  the  stocks,  anent  floriferousness,  we  may 
have  to  turn  to  the  battle  of  the  buds,  and  perhaps 
the  latter  may  help  us  further  in  this  direction 
than  the  former.     Among 

New  Roses,  the  following  were  the  most  pro- 
mising in  Mr.  Cant's  collection,  viz': :  Madame 
Cusin,  a  pink  Tea  of  great  delicacy  of  bud  and 
chasteness  of  colouring  that  must  needs  have  a 
great  future  for  bouquet  work ;  Merveille  de  Lyon, 
which  may  be  described  as  a  white  Baroness  de 
Rothschild,  with  more  petals  and  greater  sub- 
stance, carrying  us  another  step  towards  a  per- 
fect white  Perpetual.  Mr.  B.  Cant  has  such  faith  in 
this  Rose,  that  he  has  worked  it  by  the  thousand. 
Pride  of  Waltham.— This  is  a  beautiful  light 
salmon-pink  Rose  of  great  promise,  something  in 
the  way  of  the  Comtesse  d'Oxford  in  style  of 
growth,  and  likely  to  prove  a  most  useful  Rose. 
Violette  Bouyer.  —  This  adds  another  to  ^  the 
scanty  list  of  promising  white  Roses,  albeit  it 
has,  I  had  almost  written  the  usual  dash  of  pink 
that  somewhat  mars  its  spotless  purity.  This 
close  correlation  of  white  and  pink  in  flowers  is 
one  of  the  most  constant  phenomena  to  be  met 
with  in  Nature.  Violette  Bouyer  is  a  full-sized, 
deeply  cupped  flower  of  considerable  promise. 
Helen  Paul  is  a  chaste,  delicate,  flesh-coloured 
Rose  of  a  fine  globular  form.  As  the  flower 
reaches  and  passes  maturity,  the  pink  bleaches 
into  a  whiteness  almost  pure. 

The  Rose  meet  at  Colchester  this  year  was 
shortly  after  the  dcljut  of  Her  Majesty,  and  this  was 
so  highly  thought  and  spoken  of  as  to  cast  some- 
what of  a  shadow  over  others.  But  if  fewer  new 
reputations  than  usual  have  been  established,  per- 
haps the  old  favourites  never  held  their  own  more 
creditably  than  this  year.  The  value  of  cut-backs  for 
an  early  supply  of  bloom  has  also  received  abun- 
dant illustration.  Fresh,  moderately  rich,  well- 
drained  soil  is  also  essential  to  the  production  of 
first-class  Roses.  Soils  become  Rose-sick  sooner 
than  they  do  Clover-sick,  and  to  grow  good  Roses 
in  continuity,  the  place  that  knew  our  Roses  one 
year  must  know  them  no  more  for  several  more  to 
come.  Roses,  instead  of  being  fixtures,  must  take 
their  place  in  rotation,  The  sentimental  thoughts 
and  deeds  that  have  hovered  round  localities  must 
vanish  into  aerial  nothingness  as  thin  as  the  odour 
of  our  Roses,  and  a  second  heresy  be  added  to  the 
first  that  a  Rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as 
sweet — thus,  a  Rose  in  any  other  place  would  be  as 
dear  if  we  would  continue  to  grow  Roses  in  the 
highest  perfection.  D.  T.  Fish. 


Mildew  on  Roses. — The  dry  atmosphere 
and  hot  weather  which  we  have  recently  had  have 
been  favourable  to  the  development  of  this  fungus 
on  Roses.  When  once  it  attacks  the  leaves  it 
spreads  with  amazing  rapidity,  and  will,  if  not 
checked,  sadly  mar  the  beauty  of  the  autumn 
bloom.  The  orange-coloured  fungus,  too,  is  also 
rather  frequently  heard  of.  It  attacked  our  Roses 
once ;  it  was  sent  to  us,  in  fact,  with  some  new 
plants,  but  so  fearful  were  we  that  it  would  spread 
and  cause  the  leaves  to  drop,  that  every  affected 
part  was  cut  off  and  burned,  and  the  leaves  were 
well  washed  with  strong  soapy  and  sulphur  water. 
Sulphur  and  soft  soapy  water  destroys  mildew 
also.  We  never  saw  more  of  the  orange-coloured 
fungus  after  the  washing  in  question.  —  J. 
Douglas. 

The  best  Pink  Bose  for  a  glass  wall. 
— This  is  without  doubt  Adam  or  President.  The 
colour  is,  when  perfect,  a  beautiful  light  rose,  but, 
like  others  of  this  class  or  character,  the  colour  va- 
ries with  the  age  of  the  bud  or  flower  ;  the  form  is 
most  perfect,  and  the  perfume  moderate.  But  it  is 


always  in  bloom,  and  very  welcome  for  hair  or 
button-holes. — D.  T.  F. 

When  to  stop  Brier  shoots  after  bud- 
ding.—Once  it  was  tlie  fashion  to  stop  them  a 
fortnight  before.  This  practice  is  now  totally  in 
abeyance.  Then  not  a  few  stopped  the  Briers  soon 
after  the  Rose  buds  had  taken  and  were  about  to 
break.  Now  the  common  practice  is  to  leave  them 
unstopped  till  the  spring.  Now  in  the  case  of 
dormant  buds  doubtless  this  practice  is  right, 
but  just  now  thousands  of  early  Rose  buds  are 
bursting  into  growth,  and  would  not  the  stoppage 
of  the  Brier  a  few  inches  beyond  stimulate  the 
growth  of  the  Rose  so  much  as  to  ensure^its  be- 
coming frost  proof  before  winter  ?— D.  T.  FiSH. 

Best  way  of  feeding  Roses.— Mr.  Pet- 
tigrew,  of  Cardiff  Castle,  who  lately  received  tlie 
gold  medal  of  the  National  Rose  Society  and  a  sil- 
ver cup  for  the  excellence  of  his  Rose  blooms,  told 
me  the  other  day  that  he  never  at  any  time  dug 
amongst  his  Rose  trees,  but  fed  them  sumptuously 
by  means  of  surface  mulching  and  heavy  top- 
dressings.  That  this  treatment  suits  them  admir- 
ably there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  of  all  the  Rose 
plants  I  have  seen  this  season  or  for  some  years 
back  none  have  been  so  strong  and  healthy 
as  those  at  Cardiff  Castle.— Cambkian. 

Madame  Cusin  promises  to  be  a  most  valu- 
able pink  Rose  for  bouquet  work,  making  up  nicely 
with  such  choice  varieties  as  Niphetos.  In  fact, 
these  two  would  make  a  very  pretty  bouquet  of 
themselves— white  and  pink  always  going  well 
together.  For  example,  one  of  the  most  chaste 
and  valuable  bouquets  of  this  season  was  formed 
of  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  Carnation,  with  all 
the  interstices  filled  in  with  Tuberoses,  raised 
about  an  inch  or  so  above  the  level  of  the  Carna- 
tions. This,  with  a  fringe  of  Ferns,  completed  the 
bouquet,  which  was  reported  to  have  cost  five 
guineas. — D. 

BanliSian  Roses.— These,  being  nearly  ever- 
green, are  admirably  suited  for  walls,  or  for  any 
other  position  where  a  large  space  has  to  be 
quickly  covered.  A  rather  large  space  for  the 
roots  is  necessary,  and  the  better  the  soil  the 
faster  the  plants  grow  ;  but  experience  shows  that 
elaborate  preparation  is  unnecessary.  With  2  feet 
in  depth  of  fairly  good  earth,  and  proportionate 
space,  Banksian  Roses  will  grow  for  many  years 
in  a  satisfactory  manner.  To  grow  them  success- 
fully they  require  a  height  of  from  10  feet  to  1 6  feet, 
and  proportionate  room  on  each  side  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  branches.  When  dealing  with 
young  plants  no  pruning  is  necessary  ;  the  shoots 
must  all  be  either  nailed  or  tied  in,  but  when  they 
have  filled  their  allotted  space  the  treatment  may 
be  altered.  In  our  strong  soil  this  Rose  grows 
most  luxuriantly,  and,  in  order  to  keep  the  growth 
within  reasonable  limits,  we  get  the  hedge-shears 
and  clip  it  in  about  the  end  of  June,  but  we 
should  not  think  of  doing  so  later  ;  if  we  did,  we 
should  expect  to  see  it  produce  very  few  flowers 
next  year.  The  growth  made  after  the  end  of  June 
has  time  to  get  ripened  and  sufficiently  hardened 
up  to  form  embryo  flower-buds  before  winter  sets 
in.  Such  is  our  treatment  of  the  Banksian  Rose, 
and  there  is  certainly  no  room  to  find  fault  with 
the  number  of  flowers  which  it  produces,  for  they 
are  always  abundant. — J.  C.  C. 


Llghtniag.— Mr.  Geo.  Berry  gave  us  an  instance  of 
teniljle  destruction  of  animals  at  Longleat,  eight  cows  teiiig 
killed  under  a  Boecli  tree  last  month.  The  following  is 
another  startling  picture  of  its  effects :  A  special  despatch 
to  the  News  from  Lampasas,  Texas,  says-  "  A  carriage,  con- 
taining the  skeletons  of  three  adults  and  two  cliildren,  sit- 
ting bolt  upright,  as  if  in  life,  under  a  laige  tree  has  been 
found  near  a  road  in  Llano  County.  The  tree  was  sh.attcred 
by  lightning.  It  is  supposed  the  can-iage  sought  shelter 
under  the  tree  and  was  struck,  the  bolt  killing  the  inmates 
and  the  horses.  The  weather-beaten  appearance  of  the 
carriage  and  its  trimmings  indicates  that  the  event  hap- 
pened a  year  or  two  ago.  In  a  small  trunk  was  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  '  .Tames  G.  Chamberlain,  London,  England.' 
The  parties  are  supposed  to  have  been  tourists.  Ths  spot 
where  they  were  found  is  very  secluded,  and  Jar  from  every 
habitation." 
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OXENFOKD  CASTLE. 
This,  one  of  the  residences  of  the  Earl  of  Stair, 
stands   near   the  road   to   Pathhead,  about   four 
miles  from  Dalkeith— four  miles  of  what  team- 
sters  would   describe  as  "all   collar,"   yet  most 
agreeably  varied,  as  the  rising  ground  is  climbed, 
by  panoramic  views  of  scenery  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque description.     Behind  are   the  Pentland 
Hills,  bluish  purple  in  the  distance,   flanked   by 
Arthur's  Seat  and  a  distant  view  of  the  modern 
Athens,  a  dozen  miles  away.     To  the   eastward, 
North  Berwick  Law,  a  pyramid  on  a  plain,  stands 
a  prominent  landmark,  whilst  by  the  wayside  the 
pedestrian  is  cheered  in  summer  by  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  red  and  white  Eoses,  Bluebells,  semi- 
double  flowered  Brambles,  Poppies,  purple  Scabious, 
Dog  Daisies,  Toadflax,  Vetches  and  Speedwell— all 
forming  a  beauteous  mass  of  rich  colour.      The 
castle  is  approached  by  a  drive  of  over  a  mile  in 
length  destitute  of  trees  until  near  its  termination, 
when  a  sudden  bend  in  the  road,  which  crosses  a 
ravine  by  a  battlemented  bridge,  brings  into  view 
the   noble   castellated    structure,    overlooking    a 
magnificently  wooded  valley.     The  lonely  looking 
deserted  house,  near  which  the  very  hares  refuse 
to  move  until  almost  stumbled  over,  gives  one  such 
a  "  moated-grange  "  kind  of  feeling,  that  a  rapid 
move  forward  towards  human  society  and  beauti- 
ful flowers  is  welcome.     Leaving  the  deep  ever- 
green-clad dell,  interspersed  here  and  there  with 
white  and  red  Foxgloves,  the  gardens  are  reached 
through  gates  whose  great  circular  stone  pillars 
are  covered  with  Cotoneasters  ;  indeed,  this  excel- 
lent hider  of  rude  masonry,  artistically  beautiful 
in  itself,  is  much  used  here,  covering  cottages, 
tool-houses,  stable  gables,  and  walls  up  to  12  feet 
high.     Amongst 

Fruit  under  glass,  preference  is  given  to  the 
Lady  Downes,  Champion  Hamburgh,  and  Alicante 
Grapes  ;  to  Lord  Palmerston,  Galande,  Dagmar, 
Earl  Crawford,  and  Stirling  Castle  Peaches  ;  and 
to  Violette  Hdtive  and  Elruge  Nectarines.  The 
soil  in  the  gardens  here  is  naturally  heavy  and 
cold,  and  no  good  fruit  could  at  one  time  be  grown 
in  it.  This  led,  many  years  ago,  to  the  whole  of 
the  natural  soil  in  the  borders  being  removed, 
their  bottoms  concreted,  and  fresh  material  sub- 
stituted. The  old  trees  were  not  removed,  but 
severely  root  pruned,  after  which  they  pushed  new 
roots  into  the  fresh  soil,  and  every  year  afterwards 
improved  until  ultimately  they  produced  as  good 
fruit  as  any  in  the  country.  A  collection  of  Pears, 
indeed,  from  these  renovated  trees  sent  to  London 
carried  off  a  first  prize,  though  placed  in  com- 
petition with  fruit  from  the  best  of  English  gar- 
dens. Vines,  too,  did  no  good  until  the  old  3  feet 
deep  borders  were  annihilated  and  shallower  ones 
made.  Now  the  fruit  which  they  produce  under 
Mr.  Anderson's  cultural  care  is  all  that  can  be 
desired. 

Borders  of  Carnations  and  Tropjeolums 
enliven  the  fruit  gardens  just  as  broad  borders  of 
Periwinkle  creep  from  the  woodland  paths  away 
amongst  the  adjacent  trees.  Whilst  naming  borders, 
special  mention  should  be  made  of  one  100 
yards  or  so  in  length  edged  entirely  with  Gentiana 
acaulis,  which,  when  in  bloom,  must  be  a  glorious 
sight,  a  veritable  blue  ribbon.  Rockeries  really 
old  abound  on  all  hands,  and  contain  such  an 
amount  of  Osmunda  regalis,  Sedums,  and  Saxi- 
frages as  would  sufiice  to  stock  a  moderate  sized 
nursery.  DifEerent  shades  of  the  two  latter  are 
used  in  design  bedding  along  with  Sempervivum, 
yet  they  seem  as  much  out  of  place  there  as  a 
picturesque  Arab  would  be  at  a  May  meeting  in 
Exeter  Hall.  Near  at  hand  is  an  olden  time  slop- 
ing flower  garden,  surrounded  on  one  side  by  tall 
Tew  and  Holly  hedges  through  which  entrances 
are  cut ;  in  the  flower  beds  here  many  peren- 
nial and  hardy  subjects  are  used  with 
good  effect.  Nearly  all  the  old  familiar  Ferns 
and  other  plants  have  been  carefully  named 
on  a  cross-bar  of  wood  grasped  bj'  a  zinc  sup- 
port. Further  away  may  be  found  beds  of 
Irises,  Aralias,  perennial  Phloxes,  Lilies  of  the 
Valley,  seedling  Calceolarias,  varying  from  pale 
yellow  to  a  mahogany  colour,  seedling  Columbines 
from  yellow  to  scarlet,  and  Gazania  splendens — 


all  mixed  heterogeneously  in  ordinary  rectangular 
beds,  strictly  geometrical  designs  belonging  to 
what,  let  us  hope,  we  may  soon  be  able  to  call  the 
dark  ages  being  abolished  here. 

Under  glass  are  cultivated  the  usual  kinds  of 
plants,  such  as  Stephanotis,  Camellias,  Abutilons, 
Orchids,  and  so  on  ;  but  amongst  the  most  notice- 
able are  scented  Geraniums  trained  to  wires,  one 
specimen  covering  200  square  feet  and  another 
150  square  feet.  The  common  Myrtle,  15  feet  high 
by  10  feet  wide,  was  just  breaking  into  bloom, 
and  there  were  perpetual  Carnations  trained  to 
rafters,  9  feet  and  10  feet  in  length,  and  pots  of 
Mignonette  plants  2  feet  6  inches  high. 

HoTsforth,  near  Leeds.  R.  A.  H.  G. 


Tubers  on  Potato  haulm.— I  send  a 
very  curious  (and,  to  me,  unique)  freak  of  Na- 
ture, which  was  shown  to  me  by  my  friend,  Mr. 
F.  W.  Newton,  of  Barton  Grange,  near  Taunton. 
You  will  see  that  the  haulm  has  produced  fully 
developed  Potatoes  on  nearly  every  axil,  some  of 
them  of  considerable  size.  It  was  grown  in  the 
garden  of  Dr.  Cotton,  and,  besides  these,  there 
were  a  dozen  well-grown  tubers  at  the  roots.  I 
have  seen  this  in  the  case  of  some  bulbs,  but  I 
never  have  seen  it  in  that  of  the  Potato. — Delta. 

*^*  Potato  haulm  tubers  are  not  at  all  uncom. 
mon,  but  this  season  they  seem  to  be  more  plenti- 
ful than  usual. — Ed. 


Kitchen    Garden. 

50-14.— Flies  and  insects  in  Mushroom 

houses. — These  are  common  during  hot  weather, 
especially  in  Mushroom  houses  above  the  ground 
level.  The  best  preventive  is  thorough  cleanliness ; 
also  avoid  having  anything  in  the  house  or  near 
the  beds  to  attract  flies.  Material  for  a  new  bed 
will  do  this  in  hot  weather.  Keeping  the  surround- 
ings moist  will  also  cause  them  to  be  less  trouble- 
some. We  are  not  troubled  at  all  in  this  respect, 
our  beds  being  all  in  cool  cellars  below  the  ground 
level.  Our  Mushrooms  turn  out  now  beautifully 
fresh  and  of  good  colour.  Should  the  insects  con- 
tinue to  give  annoyance,  a  dilution  of  carbolic  acid 
sprinkled  near  the  beds,  but  not  on  them,  would,  I 
should  think,  be  beneficial. — J.  H. 

Small  r.  large  Vegetable  Marrows.— 
In  the  cottagers'  class  at  the  Cardifl:  show  the 
other  day,  there  was  a  brisk  competition  for  Vege- 
table Marrows,  but  I  did  not  by  any  means  admire 
the  prize  lots.  Large  size  must  have  been  the 
first  and  last  consideration  with  the  judges,  and 
this  alone  I  never  approve  of.  The  first  prize  fruits 
were  green  and  tanned-looking,  at  least  18  inches 
in  length  and  a  great  deal  more  than  a  foot  in 
circumference.  Pig  feeders  might  have  found 
them  useful,  but  putting  such  Marrows  on  the 
table  of  even  a  cottager  was  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. I  feel  certain  that  the  judges  would  never 
have  thought  of  tasting  them  had  they  been  cooked 
and  placed  before  them  at  dinner,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  is  right  that  anyone  should  award  a  prize 
to  any  vegetable  which  is  unfit  for  food.  The 
worst  of  it  is,  when  produce  of  this  kind  is  awarded 
prizes  it  is  immediately  noted,  and  everyone  tries 
the  following  year  to  show  something  like  it  or 
larger.  There  are  now  some  choice  Marrows  in 
cultivation  which  are  more  prolific  and  altogether 
superior  to  such  monstrosities,  and  it  would,  no 
doubt,  be  productive  of  general  good  were  judges 
to  recognise  quality  rather  than  quantity. — Cam 
BRIAN.  ^^___ 

SHORT  NOTES.— KITCHEN. 


Prolific  Dwarf  Marrow.— A  very  good  Pea  from 
Ml'.  Crook,  at  Faruborough.  We  suppose  most  Peas  are 
good  if  "  taken  young,"  as  the  sailors  are  caught. 

Ne^w  Pea. — We  send  specimens  of  a  new  Pea  wliicll  we 
intend  sending  out.  It  is  quite  distinct  from  any  other 
sort  we  know  of.  We  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  give  us  yoiu- 
opinion  of  its  merits.— HUKST  &  Son,  Houndsditch. 

*^*  A  large  sized  Pea,  in  all  respects  very  good. — Ed. 

Late  Leeks.— N'ow  is  a  good  time  to  plant  young 
leeks.  Those  now  about  half  grown  may  do  very  well  for 
use  in  winter,  but  they  will  be  past  before  the  sprmg  is 
over,  and  it  is  to  give  a  supply  about  that  time  next  year 
that  the  present  plantation  should  be  made.  Manure  the 
ground  thoroughly,  and  dibble  the  plants  in  9  inches  apart 
each  way.— JI.  JI. 

Pea  trials  In  America.— In  Director  Sturtevaut's 
experiments  with  Peas  at  the  State  Station,  sixty-eight  so- 
caUed  varieties  planted  April  21  were  fit  for  table  from 
June  -21  to  24,  Laxton's  Earliest  of  All  being  one  day  ahead. 
Sixty-three  kinds  were  put  in  May  12.  The  twenty-one 
days  earlier  planting  gave  from  six  to  fourteen  days  earli- 
ness  of  crop.  Details  are  presented  showing  marked  ad- 
vantage in  saving  for  seed  the  pods  that  ripened  soonest. 

The  Pea  may  justly  be  styled  the  king  of  vegetables,  and 
Thomas  Laxton  the  prince  of  Pea  I'aisers.  Five  of  his  Peas 
grown  here  this  season  are  simply  unique.  Gathered 
young,  they  are  tender  and  delicious.  The  varieties  in 
question  are  Earliest  of  All,  William  I.,  John  BuU,  Stan- 
dard, and,  lastly,  Omega,  with  its  deep  green  Peas.  It 
possesses  extraordinary  cropping  qualities,  grows  4  feet 
high,  and  the  Peas  literally  hang  in  profusion  from  top  to 
bottom,— R.  Gilbert,  BurghUy,  near  Stamjord. 


NOTES  FROM  HECKFIELD. 

Early  Pears.— Of  really  good  varieties  of 
early  Pears  there  are  but  few.  When  I  say  good,  I 
mean  not  only  as  regards  quality  of  flesh,  but 
keeping  qualities  also,  because  what  is  the  use  of 
a  Pear  if  it  will  not  continue  a  week  or  a  fortnight 
in  good  condition  after  it  is  first  ripe  ?  And,  un- 
fortunately, none  of  the  very  early  varieties  pos- 
sess that  property,  not  even  when  gathered  from 
the  trees  at  varying  intervals.  Summer  Doyenne, 
Citron  des  Carmes,  and  Belle  de  Bruxelles  decay 
almost  before  they  are  eatable,  and  Jargonelle  is 
but  little  better ;  yet  it  is  a  little,  as  by  gather- 
ing at  intervals  of  a  few  days  the  season  of  use 
can  be  lengthened.  Williams'  Bon  Chr6tien  is  the 
first  early  variety  of  any  value  in  this  respect,  as 
it  will  keep  with  care  for  a  fortnight  after  it  is 
fully  ripe  ;  but  the  best  of  all,  I  think,  is  Beurre 
de  I'Assomption ;  it  comes  into  season  simul- 
taneously with  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  but  keeps 
in  a  cool  place  for  about  a  month  after  coming 
into  use,  and  is  always  of  superb  quality,  though 
it  lacks  the  rich  aroma  of  the  Bon  Chretien.  These 
two  kinds  I  consider  are  the  only  very  early  Pears 
that  are  worth  growing,  as  it  surely  is  better  to 
wait  a  week  or  two  longer  and  have  good  fruit 
than  to  risk  the  disappointment  consequent  on 
having  it  earlier  and  worthless. 

Early  dessert  Apples.— Very  early  kinds 
of  dessert  Apples  are  closely  related  to  early 
Pears  in  respect  of  bad  keeping  properties,  and, 
therefore,  but  few  should  be  grown.  I  should  say 
about  two  kinds  are  ample,  and  these  should  be 
Devonshire  Quarrenden  and  Irish  Peach ;  both 
these  kinds  will  keep  in  fair  condition  for  a 
month  after  coming  into  use,  but  Early  Harvest 
and  Early  Julien  go  "  sleepy  "  almost  as  soon  as 
they  are  eatable.  The  next  best  to  succeed  the 
two  first  named  kinds  are  Margaret,  Kerry  Pippin, 
and  Summer  Golden  Pippin. 

Early  Peaches. — The  more  one  thinks  over 
this  subject  of  early  maturing  of  fruit,  the  more 
are  we  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  earliness  is 
only  to  be  had  at  the  expense  of  quality  and  keep- 
ing properties  ;  as  with  Apples  and  Pears,  so  it  is 
with  Peaches.  Early  Louise,  which  we  gathered 
from  the  open  walls  three  weeks  ago,  is  all  but 
worthless  ;  indeed,  it  seems  to  have  degenerated, 
for  we  had  it  of  fair  quality  for  a  year  or  two  after 
it  was  first  sent  out ;  now  it  is  only  fit  for  tarts. 
Early  Beatrice  is  a  trifle  better,  but  too  small ; 
Early  Rivers  is  much  better,  but  often  ripens  pre-' 
maturely  by  reason  of  imperfect  stoning.  Rivers' 
Early  York  and  Condor  are  the  best  early  varie- 
ties for  outdoor  culture  ;  then  comes  Hale's  Early, 
a  variety  we  are  now  gathering,  the  quality,  size, 
and  colour  being  first-rate.  I  hear  good  accounts 
of  the  new  American  Early  Alexander,  and  hope 
to  test  it  for  myself  next  season. 

Mildew  on  Roses.- Hereabouts  vegetation 
is  suffering  from  drought,  more  so  than  for  nine 
or  ten  years  past,  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder 
that  to-day  (August  27)  we  have  observed  the  first 
appearance  of  mildew  on  Roses — a  parasite  that 
we  have  not  been  troubled  with  since  adopting 
the  practice  of  lifting  the  plants  and  trenching, 
and  heavily  manuring  the  soil  every  alternate 
year,  simply,  as  I  believe,  because  the  plants, 
owing  to  such  treatment,  have  never  felt  the 
want  of  water  till  the  present  exceptionally 
dry  and  scorching  weather.  The  cm-ative  treat- 
ment is,  therefore,  plain,  viz.,  abundant  waterings 
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and  surface  mulchings  of  manure,  and  dustings 
with  sulphur  over  the  affected  parts  of  the  plants. 
Sedum  spectabile.— This  is  too  easy  to  grow 
to  be  duly  valued.  Were  it  a  stove  or  greenhouse 
plant,  it  would  be  prized  as  one  of  the  best  among 
them,  if  not  for  its  beauty,  certainly  by  reason  of 
the  long  time  it  continues  in  flower.  Personally,  I 
prize  it  very  highly  as  a  plant  alike  suitable  for 
herbaceous  borders,  shrubbery  clumps,  for  lawn 
planting,  and  bedding  out.  For  the  latter  purpose 
I  consider  it  quite  indispensable,  particularly  for 
intermixing  with  plants  that  tiower  early  in  the 
season,  and  that  get  "  weedy  "  looking  about  this 
time,  when  the  Sedum  is  in  full  glory,  and  which 
continues  so  for  at  least  a  month,  sometimes  for  six 
weeks.  We  have  a  long  row  of  it  planted  2  feet 
apart,  and  between  the  clumps  are  Ageratums, 
I'elargoniums,  Violas,  and  Lobelia,  which  kinds  of 
~  plants  as  soon  as  we  get  rain  will  begin  to  look  un- 
tidy. Then  will  the  Sedum  do  good  service  by  way 
of  keeping  up  the  gaiety  of  the  border. 

W.  WiLDSMITH. 


NOTES. 
Spring  bulbs.— Nest  March  or  April  some 
thousands  of  people  will  be  delighted  with  the 
golden  and  bicolor  or  Hoop-petticoat  DafEodils, 
with  the  rich  blue  of  Scilla  sibirica  and  the  bright 
stars  of  Chionodoxa,  and  there  will  be  exclama- 
tions of  "  Oh  !  how  beautiful,"  or  "  I  wish  we  could 
have  these  lovely  flowers  in  our  garden."  It  may 
interest  many  to  know  that  now  is  the  best  time 
to  obtain  bulbs  for  pot  culture  or  for  planting  out 
in  the  open  air  for  next  season's  flowering.  All  the 
best  kinds  of  Daffodils  are  easily  grown  in  pots ; 
all  they  want  is  shelter  in  the  greenhouse,  any 
great  amount  of  heat  being  fatal  to  their  beauty. 
Potted  now  and  buried  in  ashes  near  a  north 
wall,  the  bulbs  soon  produce  roots  and  can  be 
brought  out  into  a  cold  frame  or  placed  in  the 
greenhouse  as  soon  as  the  pots  are  filled  with 
roots.  The  following  are  good  varieties  for  pot 
culture :  Narcissus  maximus,  major,  bicolor, 
Horsfieldi,  prinoeps,  obvallaris,  Bulbocodium, 
odorus,  Jonquilla,  and  any  of  the  N.  Tazetta  or 
polyanthos  (bunch  Daffodil)  groups. 

Bocconia  cordata  is  handsome  alike  in  foli- 
age and  flower,  and  contrasts  well  with  tall  blue 
Delphiniums,  scarlet  Turk's-cap  Lilies,  and  the  bold 
golden-fringed  flowers  of  Telekia  speciosa.  Planted 
alone  in  bold  masses,  it  forms  one  of  the  most 
effective  of  all  hardy  sub-tropical  plants,  and  seems 
to  grow  freely  alike  in  all  deep  rich  soils.  In  some 
collections  it  is  known  as  Macleaya  cordata,  It  is 
by  far  the  largest  growing  and  best  of  all  the 
Poppy  Worts  so  far  as  foliage  effects  are  con- 
cerned. 

An  Indian  summer. — After  the  rude  winds 
and  drenching  storms  of  July  this  hot  August 
weather  is  a  welcome  change,  and  garden  flowers, 
as  well  as  field  crops,  will  have  benefited  much  by 
the  genial  sun-heat  and  cloudless  sky.  Eain- 
drenched  Poppies  and  bedraggled  Lilies  are  now 
as  radiant  as  ever,  and  the  warmth  and  light  and 
fragrance  of  newly  opened  blossoms  come  back 
to  us  as  a  sort  of  second  harvest.  Gladioli  and 
Lilies  are  now  most  showy,  and  the  single  Dahlias 
promise  us  much  autumnal  beauty.  Bees  and  but- 
terflies alike  rejoice  in  the  sunshine,  where  the 
great  rosy  heads  of  Eupatorium  cannabinum  grow, 
and  the  wasps  have  made  short  work  of  the  ripe 
Jargonelle  Pears.  This  warm,  dry,  sunny  time  is 
most  opportune  for  the  due  ripening  up  of  hardy 
bulbs  and  fruits,  and  enables  one  to  wage  a  re- 
lentless war  upon  the  great  army  of  weeds. 
Dahlias,  Sunflowers,  and  Japan  Anemones  are 
suggestive  in  their  abundance,  and  the  glow  of  red 
on  the  Virginian  Creeper  also  reminds  us  that  au- 
tumn is  once  more  upon  us  ;  but  let  us  make  the 
most  of  our  "  Indian  summer  "  all  the  same. 


The  Tiger  Flowers. — The  garden  at  even- 
tide is  most  lovely,  its  shadows  and  perfume  alike 
enjoyable,  but  there  is  in  its  early  morning  bright- 


ness an  equal,  if  not  superior,  charm.  There  is 
brilliancy  of  colour  and  a  freshness  in  opening 
bud  and  unfolding  leaflet  in  the  early  morning 
most  enjoyable,  and  it  is  then  that  these  Tiger 
Flowers  are  most  gorgeous  and  their  "  dewy  fresh- 
ness all  unworn."  These  flowers  are  of  the  Morn- 
ing Glory  group— heralds  of  the  opening  day,  and 
are  hardy  in  most  localities  if  planted  in  pure  sand 
under  the  shelter  of  a  sunny  plant  house  wall. 
The  white  variety  (new  last  season)  is  a  great 
beauty,  far  more  pleasing,  as  I  think,  than  are  T. 
Pavonia,  T.  grandiflora,  or  T.  conchiflora.  Even 
the  fact  Ihat  they  more  than  rival  the  Day  Lilies 
in  their  fleeting  lives  is  not  so  great  a  drawback, 
since  every  morning  gives  us  a  fresh  supply  of 
newly  open  flowers.  For  real  glow  of  colour  and 
grace  of  form  there  are  but  few,  if  any,  stove  Or- 
chids that  rival  these  Mexican  Tiger  flowers.  Here 
with  us  they  form  large  clumps  in  front  of  a  green- 
house wall  and  are  never  disturbed. 
* 

Lemoine's  hybrid  G-ladioli.— Some  of 
the  new  kinds  of  these  recently  sent  to  me  from 
Belgrove,  near  Cork,  are  very  beautiful.  M.  Le- 
moine  himself  considers  Enfant  de  Nancy  his 
finest  seedling.  It  is  vivid  scarlet  in  colour, 
dark  and  velvety  on  the  three  lower  segments, 
and  brilliant  and  showy,  although  the  flowers 
are  much  smaller  than  those  of  some  others. 
Christophe  Colombe  is  a  soft  rosy  salmon  flower, 
yellowish  inside  with  maroon  markings  on  the 
bottom  segments.  Cleopatra  is  of  good  size  and 
exquisite  shape,  of  a  clear  bright  salmon-rose 
colour,  having  well-defined  Indian  red  blotches  on 
the  lower  segments.  With  the  above  comes  a 
bloom  of  Deleuil's  Zelie,  a  shapely  flower  of  a 
rose-magenta  shade,  the  lower  petals  being 
blotched  with  bright  red  on  a  white  ground.  To 
my  mind  none  of  these  surpass  Lemoinei  and 
Marie  Lemoine  in  distinctness,  although  un- 
doubtedly a  wider  range  of  colour  has  been  ob-. 
tained  by  reorossing  these  first  hybrids  with  the 
florists'  varieties.  As  the  result  these  newer 
hybrids  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  or- 
dinary seedlings  when  individual  flowers  only  are 
compared.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
grace  of  habit  and  hardihood  so  characteristic  of 
the  first  hybrid  Gladiolus  of  the  G.  purpureo- 
auratns  race  is  possessed  by  these  more  recent 
novelties  ;  if  so,  then  they  will  be  very  desirable 
in  all  good  collections  of  hardy  flowers. 
* 

The  blue  Passion  Flower.— Passiflora 
coerulea  is  now  flowering  quite  freely  on  sunny 
walls,  and  some  of  its  long  trailing  shoots  have 
been  allowed  to  ramble  untrained  over  some  low 
growing  Cotoneasters,  so  that  the  flowers  are  quite 
near  the  eye.  It  is  quite  hardy  on  dry  soils 
near  the  sea,  and  in  many  places  it  fruits  quite 
profusely,  each  fruit  being  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg 
and  of  a  soft  golden  tint.  When  seen  in  quantity 
dangling  amongst  the  dark  foliage,  these  fruits 
are  even  more  conspicuous  and  ornamental  than 
the  blossoms  which  preceded  them.  I  saw  a  plant 
of  this  Passion  Flower  the  other  day  over  which 
Tropseolum  speciosum  had  hung  its  flaming 
wreaths  of  scarlet,  and  the  effect  was  very  pleas- 
ing, the  effect  being  heightenfd  by  a  large  clunp 
of  snow-white  Phlox  growing  near  at  hand.  Wher- 
ever graceful-habited  climbing  plants  are  admired 
this  blue  Passion  Flower  should  have  a  place  on  a 
bit  of  sunny  wall. 

Helleborus  argutifolius.  —  This  is  per- 
haps of  all  the  Hellebores  the  only  one  which 
is  at  all  times  of  the  year  not  only  presentable, 
but  absolutely  ornamental.  Its  great  serrated 
leaflets  are  now  very  effective  on  the  borders 
among  flowering  herbaceous  plants  of  various 
kinds,  but  it  is  during  the  winter  months  when 
each  leafy  shoot  is  terminated  by  a  great  mass  of 
bright  apple-green  blossoms  that  the  plant  maybe 
said  to  be  at  its  best.  Its  flowers,  albeit  virides- 
cent,  are  of  such  a  clear  and  pleasing  shade,  that 
they  may  be  arranged  with  the  choicest  of  exotic 
blossoms,  and  as  used  in  bouquets  with  Euoharis, 
I  Lilies,  and  Roman  Hyacinths,  we  heard  them  much 
1  admired  last   season,   although   no    one    present 


could  tell  to  what  plant  the  flowers  themselves 
belonged.  H.  argutifolius  is  easily  raised  from 
seeds  sown  now,  and  flowers  the  second  year 
after  sowing. 

Jackman's  Clematis.— This  well-tried  old 
variety  is  of  all  garden  Clematises  perhaps  so  far 
the  best  for  general  decoration.  It  grows  freely 
in  rich  deep  soils  and  is  at  home  everywhere  in 
beds  or  borders,  on  wires  or  other  trellis  work,  or 
on  old  tree  stumps,  dead  bushes,  or  as  trained  on 
walls.  The  other  day  I  saw  a  plant  of  it  which 
had  been  planted  along  with  the  silvery-leaved 
variety  of  Acer  Negundo,  and  the  effect  was  very 
pretty ;  but  on  a  wall,  along  with  golden-leaved 
Ivy,  the  plant  is  still  more  showy,  and  in  Battersea 
Park  it  is  effectively  combined  with  bushes  of  the 
golden-leaved  Elder.  Now,  of  course,  we  shall 
all  be  very  anxious  to  secure  the  white-flowered  C. 
Jackmanni  alba,  for  which  Mr.  Noble  received  a 
first-class  certificate  at  South  Kensington  quite 
recently.  Planted  together,  the  purple  and  white 
forms  would  be  most  charming.  How  rarely  now- 
a-days  do  we  see  the  double  variety  of  C.  Viticella, 
which  is  most  floriferous  and  of  a  mouse-coloured 
purple  hue. 

Galtonia  candicans.— It  seems  to  be  gene- 
rally thought  that  the  name  Galtonia  should 
supersede  that  of  Hyacinthus,  as  applied  to  the 
autumn  spire  Lily.  It  is  now  a  well-known  and 
much-admired  plant  in  all  good  gardens.  I  think 
it  was  Mr.  Cooper  who  discovered  it  or  who  intro- 
duced it  from  the  Cape  to  the  late  Mr.  Wilson 
Saunders'  collection,  and  I  have  somewhere  read 
that  it  naturally  grows  in  very  light  and  loose 
soil— so  light  and  open  indeed  that  in  collecting 
the  bulbs  the  hand  could  be  thrust  down  quite 
easily  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  so  where  the  bulbs 
were.  This  contains  a  hint  for  cultivators,  some 
of  whom  have  now  and  then  complained  to  me  of 
the  failure  of  imported  bulbs.  Here  a  hole  is  dug' 
a  foot  deep  and  three  bulbs  placed  therein  on  a 
layer  of  coarse  dry  sea  sand  ;  more  sand  is  placed 
over  the  bulbs,  and  the  holes  are  then  filled  up 
with  leaf  mould  instead  of  the  ordinary  soil.  So 
treated,  not  one  good  bulb  in  fifty  will  fail  to  grow 
and  flower. 

Calceolaria   chelidonoides.— Tliis  is  a 

very  pretty  little  annual  species,  quite  hardy  in 
our  climate,  and  just  now  bearing  a  profusion  of 
its  pale,  clear,  yellow  flowers.  Once  introduced, 
it  sows  itself,  and  will  grow  anywhere,  even  on  a. 
moist  gravel  walk.  It  has  pinnate  foliage,  and  is 
now  and  then  met  with  under  the  name  of  _C.  piu- 
nata  in  gardens,  but  erroneously  so,  as  it  is  quite 
distinct  from,  and  a  much  more  showy  species 
than  is  the  typical  C.  pinnata,  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine.  C.  chelidonoides  grows 
about  a  foot  in  height,  and  flowers  until  the  frosts 
of  November  cut  it  down,  to  reappear  from  its 
self-sown  seeds  the  following  summer.  Being  so 
neat  and  hardy,  I  made  many  attempts  to  cross  it 
with  other  species  and  varieties,  but  never  suc- 
ceeded. But  I  must  not  complain,  as  this  plant 
was  really  the  cause  of  my  crossing  C.  fuchsiBe- 
folia  with  pollen  of  C.  Pavoni,  the  result  being  a 
pretty  winter-blooming  hybrid  which  has  been 
grown  by  Messrs.  Cannell  and  others  as  a  useful 
decorative  plant. 

Yucca  flaccida.— Of  all  the  Yuccas  this,  as 
a  flowering  plant,  is  by  far  the  best— indeed,  as  I 
sometimes  think,  it  is  the  only  one  worth  growing. 
It  is  now  very  pretty,  throwing  up  its  stout  spires 
of  white  bells  everywhere.  We  plant  it  in  clumps 
and  masses  in  nearly  all  positions,  but  it  grows 
and  blooms  best  on  rockwork  or  in  dry,  sunny 
borders.  It  comes  in  well  with  the  blue  Cam- 
panula pyramidalis  and  Lilies  of  the  auratum 
and  tigrinum  types.  A  bold  mass  of  this  Yucca  is 
most  effective  as  contrasted  with  Clematis  Jack- 
manni, or  as  seen  beside  large  masses  of  rosy  or 
crimson  Phloxes.  It  is  quite  easily  increased  by 
dividing  large  masses  into  separate  crowns,  and 
replanting  in  good,  deep  soil  during  the  spring 
months.     The  fleshy  stems,  if  cut  into  pieces  and 
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buried  at  the  foot  of  a  sunuy  wall,  will  also  grow 
and  soon  attain  the  (lowering  si  age. 


The  Silky  Lady's  Mantle,  or,  as  some  call 
it,  the  Silky  Leaf,  is  Alchemilla  sericea,  which  I 
need  scarcely  say  is  quite  a  different  thing  from 
the  Silver  Weed  or  Goose  Grass  (Potentilla 
anserina),  alluded  to  at  p.  105  by  "  J.  D."  Then 
the  Latin  name  of  the  Silky  Lady's  Mantle  was 
given  twice  in  the  paragraph  alluded  to  by 
"  J.  D."  at  p.  5.  As  to  the  distinct  habit  and  great 
leaf  beauty  of  the  Silver  Weed,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever,  and  when  grown  in  a  hanging 
basket  in  a  sunny  window  it  becomes  scarcely  re- 
cognisable as  the  wayside  weed  on  which  so  many 
tread  without  a  thought.  As  a  plant  for  window 
culture  it  is  quite  as  interesting  as  either  Toad- 
flax (Linaria  Cymbalaria)  or  Creeping  Jenny 
(Lysimachia  Nummularia).  It  is  singular  that  we 
should  neglect  the  culture  of  our  own  beautiful 
wild  flowers  to  such  a  great  extent  as  we  do,  whil  c 
at  the  same  time  so  anxious  to  cultivate  the  beau- 
tiful weeds  of  other  countries. 
* 

A  good  garden  library.— A  gentleman  well 
known  as  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  garden  flowers 
has  sent  me  a  list  of  the  books  which  he  finds 
most  useful  for  reference  anent  the  same.  The 
list  will  be  interesting  to  readers  of  The  Garden, 
as  nearly  all  the  works  alluded  to  contain  coloured 
figures  of  the  most  beautiful  garden  plants  which 
have  been  introduced  during  the  past  century. 

Vols. 

Curtis' "  Botanical  Magazine  "        108 

Edwards' "Uotanical  Kegister"      ..        ..        „        ..    33 
Kegel's  *' Gartenflora" ..  ..         .  ..         ,.31 

JloiTen's  "  Belgiiiue  Horticole  " 3-2 

"  Illustration  Uorticole  "       . .        . .        , .  .        . .    2S 

Van  Houtte's  "  I'lore  des  Serres  " !.     21 

Loddiges' "  Botanical  Cabinet " 20 

Paxtiin's  "  Magazine  of  Botany  " 16 

Maund's  "Botanic  Garden" .13 

"  Iconograpliie  des  Camellias  "        !     12 

"Revue  de  I'Hortienlturc  Belgo"  ..         ..         _         !!      8 

"Nouvel  DulianK'n>umonceau" ,         ..      s 

Sweet's  "  British  Flower  Garden  " 7 

Andrews' "  Botanist's  Repository  " ]         \\      8 

Sweet's  "  Monograph  of  Geraniacca)  " !      5 

Maund's  "  Botanist " '       5 

Lemau-e's "  Jju'din  Fleuriste "         ,.        ..        "        \\      4 
Jacquin's  "HortusSchonbrunensis"  (folio)       ..        ..      i 

"  Sertuni  Botanicum  " 4 

Sweet's  "  Monograpli  of  Cistinia)  "  ..         ..         [',         ,[      1 
Jacquin's  "  Monograph  of  Oxalis  ". .        ._        ..        ..      1 

Eooiier's  "  Himalayan  Rhododendra  " 1 

Cathcart  and  tiool;ei-'s  "  Him.ilayan  Plants "     ..         .'.      1 
Bateman's  "  Monograph  of  Odontoglossunis  "    ..         ..       1 

Elwes' "  Monograph  of  Lilies  "        1 

"NVooster's "  Alpine  Flowers "  ..        .'        ,[        "      2 

Royle's  "  Illustrations "         ..         .,         ,[         [[         "      i 
Mis.  Loudon's  "Lady's  Bulb  Garden"       ..        V.        '.'      1 

Mrs.  Loudon's  "Hardy  Annuals" 1 

Mrs.  London's  "  Hardy  Perennials  "         ..         „         .,      1 
Mrs.  Loudon's  "  Greenhouse  Plants "       ..        ..  "      1 

Median's  "  Native  Plants  of  America"    ..        ..        ..      4 

Sweet's "  Flora  Australasica "         „        ..        ..  '      1 

Sweet's  "  Florist's  Guide "      ..         ..         .,         ,]         \\      o 

Siebold  and  Zucariui's  "  Plants  of  Japan  "         ..        "      2 
Bateman's  "  .'Second  Century  of  Orchids  "  . .        . .        ..      1 

"  Wild  Flowers  of  Switzerland " "      1 

Aimo  Pratt's  "Native  Plants  and  Ferns"..         .'.'         "      6 
Burbidge  and  Baker's  "  Monograph  of  Narcissi "         '. '.      1 

39S 
*  

Proscribed  colours.— I  wonder  how  it  is 
that  fashion  now  and  then  proscribes  certain 
colours  and  shades  in  the  garden  as  elsewhere.  It 
is  not  so  many  years  ago  since  yellow  flovrers  of 
a,ll  kinds  were  practically  under  taboo.  No  one 
liked  them,  and  they  were  rarely  used  indoors. 
But  the  "  bedding-out "  mania  brought  the  yellow 
Calceolaria  into  prominent  notice ;  then  Marcchal 
Niel  Rose  came  with  its  own  most  exquisite  shade 
of  colour,  yellow  certainly,  but  so  soft  and  pure 
that  no  one  could  dislike  it,  and  then,  later  still, 
a  great  love  for  all  the  Daffodils  came  like  a 
tornado.  A  host  of  golden  Daffodils  took  pos- 
session of  our  gardens,  and  found  none  bold 
enough  to  say  them  nay.  More  lately  still  golden 
Marguerites  and  Sunflowers  have  been  introduced, 
or  reinstated,  and  to-day  of  all  colours  yellow  is 
of  all  others  the  most  fashionable.  But,  wide  as 
IS  the  taste  of  to-day,  I  find  that  that  particular 
and  once  much  admired  shade  of  clear  purple-red 
or  lake  known  as  magenta  is  now  under  a  ban. 
Ladies  will  not  look  at  flowers  of  this  shade,  and 


shudder  if  you  mention  it  by  name.  Perhaps 
magenta  is  a  little  glaring  and  tiring  to  eyes 
trained  to  appreciate  the  .subtleties  of  colour- 
beauty  ;  but  this  does  not  explain  why  of  all  other 
glaring  shades  of  red,  magenta  alone  should  be 
banished  from  sight  and  tongue  alike.  Dr.  Foster 
tells  us  some  of  his  most  dingy  seedling  Iris  have 
been  much  admired.  Is  this  merely  fashion,  the 
result  of  "high  art"  chatter  ?  or  is  there  a  law 
beneath  these  anomalies  ? 
* 

The  Blood  Flowers. —  No  doubt  certain 
kinds  of  flowers  are  periodically  doomed  to  neglect 
in  our  gardens,  just  as  we  have  shown  is  also  the 
case  with  certain  colours,  and  among  other  Cape 
bulbs  none  have  been  worse  treated  in  this  respect 
than  the  different  species  of  Hajmanthus,  all  of 
which  are  interesting,  many  being  very  showy  and 
beautiful.  H.  coccineus  and  H.  puniceus  are  now 
both  in  flower,  and  both  merit  culture,  all  they  re- 
quire being  a  sunny  position  in  a  sunny  greenhouse. 
A  still  more  showy  kind  from  the  west  coast  is  H. 
cinnabarinus,  introduced  some  years  since  and 
beautifully  bloomed  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Boscawen,  of  Rhododendron  fame.  Then  Messrs. 
Veitch  sent  out  H.  Kalbreyeri,  another  showy 
species,  and  more  recently  Mr.  Barr's  H.  Katha- 
rinfe  attracted  much  attention,  as  also  H.  albiflos 
and  two  or  three  others  of  less  note.  Some  require 
heat  and  attention  as  to  dryness  during  the  resting 
season,  but  practically  the  treatment  accorded  to 
Amaryllis  and  Nerines  suits  these  plants  exactly, 
and  anyone  with  a  greenhouse  or  a  sunny  window 
even  might  venture  to  grow  H.  coccineus,  H.  pu- 
niceus, and  H.  albiflos  with  every  hope  of  success. 
* 

Pancratiums.— Amongst  stove  bulbs,  after 
we  have  for  the  nonce  excepted  that  pale  Amazon 
Queen  Eucharis,  we  have  none  more  useful  or  of 
greater  beauty  and  fragrance  than  these  South 
American  Pancratia,  or  Hymenocallis,  as  they  are 
now  called.  H.  fragrans,  H.  macrostephana,  and 
H.  caribbaja  are  now  blooming  with  us,  and  their 
pearly  white  blossoms  are  most  useful  for  choice 
bouquets,  along  with  pearly  Jasmine  buds  and 
flowers,  enwreathed  with  sprays  of  Cape  Asparagus 
(A.  consanguineus).  The  culture  of  these  Hymeno- 
callis (Pancratiums)  is  of  the  easiest.  All  they 
require  is  a  warm  greenhouse  or  stove  temperature 
— a  shady  position  suits  them  best — and  when 
they  are  making  their  growth  a  little  sheep  manure 
water  is  a  great  help  to  them.  Artificial  manures 
do  not  suit  these  plants.  Like  Amaryllis  and 
Vallotas,  these  Pancratia  never  do  so  well  as  when 
pot-bound,  and  all  we  do  here  is  to  top-dress  the 
soil  now  and  then,  or,  if  repotting  is  necessary,  we 
use  the  same  sized  pots  again,  rarely  giving  a  shift. 
The  three  kinds  above  mentioned  should  be  grown 
wherever  choice  and  sweet  white  flowers  are  re- 
quired for  decorative  uses  at  this  season  of  the 
year. 

The  Garland  Flo-wer.— So  many  novelties 
now  demand  space  and  care,  that  it  is  perhaps  but 
natural  that  old  favourites  like  Hedychium  Gard- 
nerianum  are  not  so  often  seen  as  was  formerly 
the  case.  When  well  grown  this  old  plant  is  very 
effective  both  when  in  flower  and  also  in  fruit. 
Even  its  noble  habit  of  growth  and  bold  leafage 
render  it  worthy  of  culture.  A  warm,  airy  green- 
house temperature  suits  it  best.  It  is  hardy 
indeed  in  warm  localities  on  dry  soils  with  but 
little  protection.  Planted  out  at  the  foot  of  a 
warm  wall,  it  grows  here,  but  does  not  bloom. 
When  well  grown  both  this  species  and  the  sweet- 
scented  H.  coronarium  deserve  a  place  indoors  ; 
the  latter  is  especially  desirable,  as  its  blossoms 
are  so  large  and  fragrant,  and  even  when  not  in 
bloom,  both  species  are  useful  "  furnishing''  plants, 
which  soon  recover  their  beauty,  even  if  harshly 
used.  Potted  in  turfy  loam  and  manure,  H.  coro- 
narium grows  6  feet  in  height,  flowering  from 
the  apex  of  every  growth  at  nearly  all  seasons. 
* 

Venidium  calendulaceum.— Among  all 
annual  composites  this  is  one  of  the  best  for  open- 
air  culture  or  for  cut    flowers.    The  flowers  are 


3  inches  in  diameter,  something  like  those  of  a 
Calendula,  but  of  a  brighter  and  richer  shade  of 
orange-yellow  ;  Gazania-like,  however,  its  blos- 
soms only  open  out  to  the  sunshine.  On  dry,  warm 
soils  it  does  not  make  much  leafy  growth  ;  in  fact, 
becomes  a  mass  of  wild  blossoms.  It  was  one  of 
the  "  good  things "  recommended  to  my  notice 
years  agone  by  Miss  Hope,  of  Wardie,  and  when 
Herman  Wendland  called  to  see  our  old  garden  it 
astonished  him  very  much.  Seeds  sown  in  March 
on  a  gentle  hot-bed  are  now  plants  2  feet  in  dia- 
meter. It  is  of  a  neater,  dwarf  er,  and  more  spread- 
ing habit  than  the  Marigolds,  and  is  really  well 
worth  cultivation  more  generally  than  is  now  the 
case.  At  Gunnersbury  I  saw  it  most  brilliant  a 
year  or  two  ago  along  with  those  showy,  dwarf, 
free-blooming  Scabious  (Widow  Flowers),  which 
are  likewise  too  much  neglected.  Seeds  of  Veni- 
dium may  be  obtained  at  most  seed  shops.  Ours 
came  originally  from  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Ipswich, 
among  other  "good  things"  not  generally  known. 

Veronica. 
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PLATE  403. 
EL^EOCARPUS  CYANEUS.* 
A  ooMrACT-GEOWiNG,  free-blooming,  very  sweet- 
scented  plant,  well  suited  for  greenhouse  cultiva- 
tion, and  easily  kept  in  health.  We  have  recently 
seen  several  specimens  of  this  species,  both  at 
Kew  and  elsewhere,  clothed  with  pretty  droop- 
ing, deeply  fringed  flowers,  and  surrounded  with  a 
most  delicious  fragrance.  The  blooming  period 
for  this  plant  extends  over  two  or  three  months  of 
the  summer,  and  is  followed  by  a  thick  crop  of 
bluish  berries  like  small  Sloes,  and  which  are  in 
themselves  very  attractive.  Taken  altogether,  this 
plant  is  deserving  of  a  much  more  prominent  po- 
sition as  a  garden  plant  than  it  appears  to  occupy 
at  present.  It  reminds  one  of  an  old  favourite 
greenhouse  plant, viz. ,Clethraarborea,  but  surpasses 
it  in  its  crop  of  ornamental  berries  and  the  pleas- 
ing fragrance  of  its  flowers.  Although  there  are 
about  half  a  dozen  specific  names  attached  to  this 
genus  in  gardens,  they  are  capable  of  being  re- 
duced to  two,  viz.,  E.  dentatus  and  the  subject  of 
our  plate.  Altogether  there  are  some  fifty  species 
of  Ela30oarpus  distributed  over  Tropical  Asia  and 
Australia.  Many  of  them  are  found  in  India, 
where  they  form  beautiful  trees,  bearing  in  many 
cases  racemes  of  berries  as  large  as  a  Black  Ham. 
burgh  Grape.  The  freedom  with  which theyproduce 
their  flowers  in  a  young  state  renders  them  avail- 
able for  pot  cultivation,  and  where  room  can  be 
spared  for  them  to  develop  themselves,  they  form 
handsome  evergreen  shrubs  when  planted  out  in  a 
greenhouse  border. 

E.  CYANEUS  is  an  old  garden  plant,  having  been 
cultivated  at  Kew  and  elsewhere  eighty  years  ago. 
Its  foliage  is  very  leathery  in  texture,  and  the 
nerves  are  conspicuously  reticulate.  The  flowers 
are  pure  white,  and  each  petal  is  divided  into 
about  a  dozen  acute  lobes,  which  give  the  flowers 
a  most  delicately  fringed  appearance.  The  figure 
in  the  Botanical  Register  named  E.  reticulatus  is 
E.  cyaneus.  It  is  a  native  of  Australia,  about 
Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  and  Victoria. 

B.  dentatus  is  an  Indian  species,  distinguished 
from, the  above  by  its  brown  bark,  the  silkiness  of 
its  branches  when  young,  and  the  silky  down 
which  clothes  the  underside  of  the  foliage.  The 
flowers  are  smaller  than  those  of  E.  cyaneus  and 
not  so  deeply  fringed. 

The  PROPAGATION  of  these  plants  may  be 
effected  by  means  of  cuttings,  which  strike  freely 
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at  any  season  of  the  year,  or  by  sowing  the  berries 
in  the  spring,  when  they  germinate  freely  and 
grow  quickly  into  flowering  plants.  A  loamy 
soil  suits  them,  and  plenty  of  water  should  be 
given  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  An  ordinary  green- 
house temperature  will  be  found  suitable  for 
them.  B. 

SEASONABLE   WORK. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Vekonicas. — Nearly  all  the  hardy  herbaceous 
species  of  these  are  worthy  of  cultivation,  and 
several  of  them  of  prominent  positions  in  mixed 
flower  borders.  The  handsome  shrubby  kinds, 
too,  are  very  desirable,  their  compact  growth  and 
long  flowering  season  rendering  them  indispens- 
able. The  following  are  a  few  of  the  best  kinds 
for  planting  as  single  specimens  or  in  groups  of 
three :  Andersoni  and  its  variegated  form  (both 
shrubby),  azurea,  crassifolia,  grandis,  leucantha, 
longifolia,  pinnatiflda,  rupestris,  and  Teucrium. 
The  dwarf  spreading  kinds,  such  as  the  two  last 
named,  are  excellent  for  carpeting  the  ground  be- 
neath taller  kinds,  also  for  rockery  planting.  A 
few  are  useful  for  "  carpet  bedding,"  such  as  in- 
cana,  a  white-leaved  kind,  and  the  trailing  green 
kinds,  like  alpina,  heterophylla,  orientalis,  pro- 
strata,  and  repens.  All  may  be  increased  by  cut- 
tings from  the  young  shoots.  And  most  of  the 
herbaceous  species  easily  by  division  of  roots. 

Peopagation. — So  far  as  regards  the  tender 
section  of  plants,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  necessary  stock  of  cuttings  be  put  in 
forthwith.  The  soft- wooded  tender  kinds  require 
a  bottom  heat  of  80°,  to  produce  which  leaves  and 
stable  litter  are  best,  and  the  cutting  pots  to  be 
plunged  in  it,  which,  soon  as  the  cuttings  are  rooted, 
should  be  transferred  to  an  intermediate  tempera- 
ture, but  with  no  bottom  heat.  It  is  now  too  late 
to  put  in  cuttings  of  Pelargoniums  in  the  open 
border,  as  advised  a  few  weeks  since  ;  they  should, 
therefore,  be  put  directly  into  boxes  and  be  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun  until  the  nights  become  too 
cold  to  risk  them  out,  then  they  must  be  given 
ordinary  frame  treatment.  Calceolarias  are  best 
struck  in  cold  frames,  and  should  be  shaded 
and  kept  rather  close  till  the  cuttings  are 
rooted,  but  afterwards  be  fully  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere.  Cuttings  made  from  the  young 
shoots  of  Pansies  and  Violas  will  strike  readily 
without  any  protection ;  a  north  border  hav- 
ing the  protection  of  a  wall  is  the  best  place, 
and  any  kind  of  light  sandy  soil  will  do  pro- 
vided the  cutting  be  made  firm  in  it.  Of  course,  if 
pits  or  frames  are  at  command,  preference  should 
be  given  to  striking  them  in  these  that  protection 
may  be  afforded  the  plants  in  the  event  of  its 
being  needed  by  the  severity  of  winter.  The  new 
white  Viola — Mrs.  Gray — has  done  well  with  us, 
and  is  worthy  of  being  classed  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  white-flowered  bedding  plants.  True 
Blue  and  Yellow  Dwarf  are  also  first-rate  new 
kinds,  the  best  old  varieties  still  being  Blue 
Bell,  Mulberry,  and  Snowflake.  Hardy  Semper- 
vivums  are  best  propagated  by  offsets,  which  are 
now  to  be  had  in  abundance ;  plant  them  firmly 
at  distances  according  to  size  on  any  dry  bank  or 
border,  well  water  them  and  protect  with  netting 
to  prevent  them  being  pulled  up  by  birds.  The 
tender  kinds  must  be  increased  by  cuttings, 
which  strike  best  on  exposed  shelves  in  houses  or 
pits.  The  offsets  from  Eoheveria  secunda  we  strike 
and  winter  by  building  them  up  in  the  soil  against 
the  walls  of  the  fruit  and  plant  house  ;  but  in  cold 
districts  frames  are  necessary  to  successful  win- 
tering, and  in  such  case  it  is  best  that  the  offsets 
be  placed  in  frames  at  once.  All  other  kinds  of 
bedding  succulents  need  warmth,  not  a  moist 
warmth,  to  insure  a  good  strike. 

Genbeal  work. — This  consists  in  keeping 
plants  in  neat  condition  by  removing  bad  flowers 
and  pinching  and  stopping  to  preserve  the 
outlines  of  the  designs  of  carpet  beds.  Tall 
and  top-heavy  plants  should  be  supported  by  ties 
and  stakes  ;  climbers  also  should  be  regulated  and 


their  fastenings  examined  ;  Roses  be  kept  free  of 
old  blossoms,  and  lately  budded  Briers  be  ex- 
amined as  to  the  ligatures,  some  of  which  may 
need  to  be  slackened,  and  others,  those  on  which 
the  buds  are  growing  well,  be  removed  altogether, 
and  the  stocks  kept  free  of  Brier  shoots.  The 
season  for  planting  shrubs  and  trees  being  at  hand, 
preparation  should  be  made  for  the  same  by  get- 
ting together  the  necessary  soil  and  implements. 
After  the  first  heavy  rain  the  sooner  evergreens  are 
removed  the  better  they  will  succeed  and  will  get 
so  thoroughly  established  in  the  soil  before  spring 
that  watering  will  not  be  needed,  which  labour  is 
inevitable  in  all  spring  planting.  Mowing  lawns, 
sweeping  and  rolling  walks  after  rain,  the  cutting 
of  turf  edgings,  and  the  keeping  down  weeds  in 
shrubberies  come,  of  course,  in  the  daily  routine 
of  garden  work. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

Propagating  stove  plants.— Almost  all 
stove  and  intermediate  temperature  flowering  and 
fine-leaved  plants  that  can  be  propagated  from 
cuttings  may  with  advantage  be  put  in  to  strike 
now,  providing  there  is  enough  heat  at  command 
through  the  winter  to  keep  them  growing  slowly, 
for  without  this  they  are  apt  to  get  into  a  stunted 
condition.  The  gain  of  propagating  such  things 
now  instead  of  in  spring  is  that  plants  so  raised 
have  a  long  start  of  spring-struck  stock,  and  those 
that  flower  naturally  in  a  young  state  will  bloom 
much  better  next  summer  from  autumn-struck 
cuttings  than  those  propagated  in  spring. 
Amongst  flowering  plants  the  kinds  advisable  to 
strike  now  are  Ixoras,  Clerodendrons,  Allamandas, 
Dipladenias,  Vincas,  Aphelandras,  Centradenias, 
Eougainvilleas,  Hibiscus,  Hoyas,  Lasiandras, 
Meyenias,  Medinillas,  Toxicophlfeas,  Hexacen- 
tris,  Tacsonias,  Scutellarias,  Rondeletias,  Aris- 
tolochias,  Ardisias,  Gardenias,  Francisceas,  and 
Pentas. 

Of  fine-leaved  plants  that  can  also  be  struck 
now  are  Terminalias,  Sonerilas,  Pothos,  Dracienas, 
Crotons,  and  Cissus.  All  that  is  necessary  in  each 
case  is  to  secure  shoots  that  are  in  the  right  con- 
dition, neither  too  hard,  nor,  on  the  contrary,  too 
young  and  soft.  At  this  season  it  will  generally 
be  found  best  to  place  each  cutting  in  a  single 
small  pot,  which  should  be  half  filled  above  the 
drainage  material  with  loam  or  peat,  according 
to  the  particular  requirement  of  each  kind  in  its 
preference  for  one  or  other  of  these  soils,  filling 
up  the  pots  with  sand.  By  thus  putting  soil  of  a 
substantial  nature  in  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  the 
young  plants  will  have  something  to  support  them 
even  if  they  are  not  shifted  on  before  winter.  A 
good  brisk  heat  should  be  used  so  as  to  get  the 
cuttings  rooted  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
after  which  they  ought  to  be  fully  inured  to  the 
light  and  air  that  is  given  to  the  other  occupants 
of  the  house.  Not  the  least  gain  of  doing  all  such 
work  now  is  that  it  relieves  the  pressure  of  other 
matters  at  the  busy  season. 

EucHAEis. — This  useful  plant  can  be  so  man- 
aged as  to  make  growth  or  flower  at  almost  any 
time,  supposing  the  bulbs  are  strong  enough.  A 
short  rest,  either  by  keeping  the  plants  as  dry  as 
they  will  bear  for  a  few  weeks  without  injuring 
the  leaves,  then  giving  water  with  a  little  more 
heat,  will  generally  throw  them  into  flower ;  or 
after  a  reduction  of  temperature  and  little  water 
for  a  time  they  will  usually  throw  up  freely  when 
returned  to  heat.  Where  there  are  large  speci- 
mens composed  of  a  number  of  bulbs  of  various 
sizes,  if  the  whole  are  shaken  out  of  the  soil,  and 
the  strongest  are  repotted  together,  as  they  should 
be,  the  operation  usually  causes  them  to  flower 
freely.  When  this  is  done  it  is  well  to  put  the 
smaller  bulbs,  according  to  their  different  sizes, 
four  or  five  together,  in  pots  just  large  enough  to 
accommodate  them.  This  will  be  found  better 
than  crowding  great  numbers  together.  Where 
large  specimens  are  required  all  that  is  needful  is 
to  keep  continually  moving  as  needed  into  larger 
pots  without  disturbing  the  bulbs  more  than  ne- 
cessary. When  the  intention  is  to  grow  large 
specimens,  the  plants  should  be  shifted  on  when- 


ever they  want  more  pot  room,  not  deferring  the 
work  to  any  particular  season,  as  usual  with  most 
other  plants,  Crinurps  and  Pancratiums.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  the  time  of  active  growth  is  re- 
gulated by  their  flowering  season.  Such  as  are 
yet  growing  should  have  every  encouragement,  so 
that  they  may  get  well  ripened  before  winter.  In 
the  cultivation  of  these  plants  exposure  to  full 
light  at  all  times  is  all  important.  The  mistaken 
practice  of  stowing  them  away  under  stages,  or 
letting  them  suffer  under  rhe  shade  of  other  plants, 
is  the  general  cause  of  failure. 

Vallota  PUliPUEEA.  —  A  suflicient  stock  of 
this  useful  autumn  flowering  bulbous  plant 
should  exist  where  there  is  a  conservatory  to  be 
kept  furnished  with  blooming  plants.  With  a 
sufl[icient  number  to  fall  back  upon  by  keeping  a 
portion  of  the  plants  at  an  ordinary  greenhouse 
temperature  all  through  the  spring,  with  others 
a  little  warmer,  such  as  on  a  shelf  in  a  mid- 
season  vinery,  a  succession  of  flower  may  be  had 
from  the  beginning  of  August  up  to  October. 
Those  that  have  bloomed  will  now  do  to  be  kept 
drier  at  the  roots,  but  having  evergreen  leaves  the 
soil  must  never  be  let  to  get  too  dry,  and  instead 
of  being  thrust  out  of  the  way  after  flowering,  as 
is  not  unusually  done,  the  plants  should  occupy  a 
greenhouse  or  pit,  fully  exposed  to  the  light  and 
air  ;  so  treated  they  will  get  well  ripened,  on 
which  their  blooming  well  next  year  much  de- 
pends. 

Lilies. — All  Lilies  in  pots  that  have  done 
flowering  should  have  the  soil  kept  fairly  mcist 
so  long  as  the  leaves  continue  green,  and  where 
any  require  repotting  it  is  no  bad  way  to  shift 
them  as  soon  as  all  vitality  has  left  the 
top.  If  this  plan  was  strictly  followed  with 
all  pot  Lilies,  the  work  would  not  be  delayed 
until  the  bulbs  have  begun  to  make  new  roots, 
the  injury  to  which  through  removal  is  the  cause 
of  many  failures  that  occur  in  the  pot  culture  of 
Lilies.  Young  plants  of  the  noble  L.  giganteum 
that  are  intended  to  bloom  in  pots  must  not 
during  any  period  of  their  growth  be  kept  too 
much  confined  at  the  roots,  or  the  result  will 
be  small  size  and  a  deficiency  of  strength  at 
blooming  time.  Although  hardy  and  thriving 
well  in  the  open  ground  in  some  places,  this 
stately  plant  will  grow  to  a  much  larger  size,  and 
produce  a  greater  quantity  of  flowers  under  liberal 
pot  treatment.  When  so  managed  and  well  cared 
for,  it  is  one  of  the  noblest  objects  that  can  be 
used  for  conservatory  decoration.  Strong  plants 
for  next  year's  blooming  should  be  placed  for  the 
winter  in  about  12-inch  pots,  and  then  moved  on 
into  others  considerably  larger. 

Teitonias. — If  the  cultivation  of  these  hand- 
some free-flowering  bulbs  was  more  extended, 
they  would  do  something  to  relieve  the  monotony 
too  often  existent  in  greenhouses  at  this  season. 
The  orange-coloured  variety  is  best  known,  but 
there  are  several  others  worth  growing,  varying 
in  shade  from  white  to  pink,  with  others  com- 
bining red  and  yellow.  All  are  easily  grown, 
simply  requiring  under  pot  culture  not  to  have 
the  pots  allowed  to  become  too  much  crowded 
with  bulbs  (which  results  in  their  getting  too  weak 
to  bloom  well),  keeping  the  drainage  right,  never 
allowing  them  to  get  dry  at  the  roots  either  in  the 
early  stages  of  growth  or  after  blooming  whilst 
the  leaves  are  fresh.  To  guard  against  slugs,  to 
which  the  foliage  is  favourite  food,  the  plants 
through  the  growing  season  should  be  plunged  in 
a  bed  of  sifted  coal  ashes.  If  a  portion  of  the 
stock  has  been  kept  through  the  early  part  of 
summer  at  the  north  side  of  a  wall,  they  will 
come  in  after  those  that  have  been  exposed  to 
the  sun. 

Eaelt-floweeing  Hyacinths  and  other  bulbs 
should  be  procured  without  delay.  On  potting 
Roman  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  early  depends  the 
possibility  of  having  them  in  bloom  early.  Where 
white  sweet-scented  flowers  are  largely  in  demand 
about  the  end  of  the  year,  there  should  be  no  stint 
in  the  number  of  Roman  Hyacinths,  for,  as  is  well 
known,  it  is  one  of  the  best  forcing  plants  grown. 
It  can  be  used  for  all  purposes,  including  bouquet 
making,  for  which  Lily  of  the  Valley  can  be  em- 
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ployed.  At  this  season  the  pots  containing  the 
bulbs  are  best  plunged  in  coal  ashes  or  Cocoa-nut 
fibre  in  an  open  situation  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun.  Under  such  conditions  the  bulbs  will  natu- 
rally make  roots  more  quickly  than  where  there  is 
less  warmth,  and  upon  a  sufficiency  of  roots  being 
made  before  forcing  begins  depends  the  ability  of 
the  bulbs  to  flower  well. 


ORCHIDS. 

East  India  house. —  Phalsenopsids  are  still 
growing  freely,  and  require  abundance  of  heat 
and  moisture.  Many  fail  to  grow  these  charming 
Orchids  well,  the  reason  of  which  is  probably  at- 
tributed to  the  plants  being  too  much  exposed  to 
the  light.  They  require  plenty  of  heat,  shade,  and 
moisture.  They  do  admirably  in  the  warmest 
houses  of  Messrs.  Veitch,  and  also  in  those 
of  Messrs.  H.  Low,  but  at  neither  place  have 
any  particular  arrangements  been  made  for 
them.  The  growth  the  plants  make  during  the 
season  at  these  place  is  remarkable  ;  consequently 
they  flower  well.  The  new  P.  violacea  succeeds 
well  with  the  same  treatment  as  the  others.  The 
new  P.  Stuartiana  is  worthy  of  being  named  with 
the  best.  If  possible,  the  plants  should  be  placed 
near  the  glass  and  plenty  of  water  applied.  They 
succeed  best  in  teak  baskets,  but  they  also  do  well 
In  shallow  pans. 

Saccolabiums  also  like  plenty  of  heat  and 
moisture  at  this  season,  but  not  quite  so  much 
shade  as  the  Phal.'cnopsis.  The  plants  are  now 
pushing  roots  very  freely,  and  they  must  be 
watched  in  order  that  no  slugs  or  other  pests 
attack  them  at  night.  Like  nearly  all  our  other 
Orchids,  these  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  thrips, 
which  get  into  the  centre  of  the  plants  and  dis- 
colour and  injure  the  leaves  if  not  removed. 
Late  imported  plants  of  Dendrobium  Wardianum 
and  crassinode,  which  have  not  completed  their 
growth,  must  still  be  left  in  the  warm  house  until 
their  growth  is  perfected.  The  early  flowered 
and  established  plants  have  been  removed  into  a 
cooler  house,  and  even  those  that  flowered  as  late 
as  May  and  June  have  made  their  growths.  Still 
maintain  a  high  temperature  and  moist  atmosphere 
in  this  house,  but  as  the  season  advances  less  shade 
will  be  necessary. 

Cattleya  house.— The  plants  in  this  house 
are  still  making  their  growth,  and  consequently 
they  require  tlie  same  treatment  as  formerly  ad- 
vised. As  many  of  the  plants  will  have  their 
flower-sheaths  in  a  half-formed  state,  it  is  very 
desirable  that  attention  be  paid  to  such,  in  order 
that  none  of  the  plants  may  be  injured  by  water 
dripping  into  the  leaf.  There  are  very  few  Cat- 
tleyas  in  flower  now,  and  one  values  all  the  more 
the  lovely  forms  of  C.  Eldorado  now  in  flower.  The 
varieties  of  C.  Trian»  are  equally  or  perhaps  more 
valuable  for  supplying  us  with  lovely  flowers  at 
the  dullest  season  of  the  year ;  the  flower-sheaths 
are  now  either  fully  formed,  or  in  course  of  de- 
velopment. Place  the  plants  near  the  light,  and 
keep  them  moderately  dry  at  the  roots.  If  they 
are  over-watered  they  will  not  remain  long  in 
good  health.  C.  gigas,  if  it  has  been  grown  and 
flowered  in  the  warmest  house,  should  be  placed 
in  the  cool  end  of  the  Cattleya  house  and  be  kept 
dry  at  the  roots,  or  at  least  as  dry  as  possible 
without  allowing  the  plants  to  suffer.  Everything 
in  the  houses  should  be  kept  neat,  and  the  plants 
must  also  be  kept  quite  clean.  Some  persons 
allow  weeds,  and  even  the  live  Sphagnum  on  the 
surface,  to  grow  up  and  smother  the  bulbs,  while 
the  pots  are  foul  with  green  mould ;  under  such 
management  no  wonder  if  slugs  and  other  insect 
pests  abound. 

Cool  house.— As  most  of  the  hot  weather  is 
passed,  the  plants  will  not  suffer  from  an  excess 
of  sun-heat,  but  due  attention  must  be  paid  to 
ventilating.  If  necessary  to  repot  any  plants,  now 
is  a  good  time,  so  that  'they  may  be  established 
before  the  cold  weather  sets  in.  All,  or  nearly  all, 
the  plants  in  this  house  require  plentiful  supplies 
of  water,  and  this  must  be  thought  of  when  re- 
potting the  plants  ;  therefore  put  in  plenty  of 
drainage,  and  use  a  plentiful  proportion  of  pot- 


sherds and  broken  charcoal  amongst  the  tough 
fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum.  After  repotting  the 
plants,  especially  if  they  have  been  divided,  the 
house  should  be  kept  close  and  moist  until  fresh 
roots  are  formed.  Keep  a  sharp  look  out  for 
green  fly  on  Masdevallias,  and  also  on  the  un- 
opened blooms  of  Odontoglossums.  If  the  fly 
gets  into  the  blooms  they  sadly  mar  their  beauty. 
Red  spider  gets  on  the  leaves  of  Odontoglossums 
as  well  as  thrips,  and  it  is  best  to  sponge  it  ofi:  at 
once  with  soapy  water. 


FRUIT. 

Figs. — When  the  early  forced  trees  have  been 
cleared  of  the  second  crop  of  fruit  they  will  de- 
rive great  benefit  from  full  exposure  to  the  ele- 
ments for  a  period  of  from  four  to  six  weeks.  If 
the  trees  are  too  large  for  removal  to  the  open  air, 
the  roof  lights  may  be  taken  off,  repaired,  and 
painted  in  time  for  the  paint  to  get  well  hardened 
before  forcing  is  again  commenced.  In  order  to 
give  the  trees  the  full  advantage  of  complete  rest 
all  the  unripe  fruit  must  be  rubbed  off  the  shoots, 
the  foliage  thoroughly  cleansed  with  the  garden 
engine,  and  to  prevent  them  from  going  too  sud- 
denly to  rest,  some  kind  of  covering  in  the  way  of 
Fern  or  litter  will  be  needed  to  protect  the  roots 
from  sun  and  air.  Maiden  trees  which  have  not 
hitherto  been  forced  if  properly  managed  will  now 
have  all  the  points  of  the  shoots  thickly  studded 
with  embryo  Figs  almost  too  small  to  be  percep- 
tible, but  sure  to  come  forward  if  the  wood  is 
well  ripened  and  a  decided  rest  is  given  to  them 
until  the  end  of  October  when  they  may  be  placed 
in  position  and  kept  perfectly  at  rest  until  the 
times  arrives  for  applying  fermenting  material  to 
the  roots. 

Succession  houses  from  which  the  second  crop 
is  now  being  gathered  will  require  more  dry  air 
and  less  atmospheric  moisture  to  counteract  the 
influence  of  damp,  at  all  times  the  greatest 
enemy  to  ripe  fruit,  but  most  particularly  to  that  of 
the  Fig.  The  roots  must  not,  however,  be  allowed 
to  feel  the  want  of  good  stimulating  liquid,  as 
anything  approaching  a  check  will  bring  about  a 
speedy  termination  to  the  producing  powers  of  the 
trees,  and  where  a  good  late  house  or  wall  case 
for  carrying  on  the  supplj'  does  not  exist,  this 
event  just  now  might  not  be  des-irable,  as  outdoor 
fruit,  with  the  exception  of  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines, is  by  no  means  plentiful.  Since  the 
beginning  of  August  we  have  been  gathering  very 
fine  fruit  from  a  Brown  Turkey  in  a  cold  house  to 
which  fire  heat  has  not  been  applied  this  season, 
but  hot- water  pipes  are  there,  and  gentle  warmth 
will  be  given  when  the  proper  time  arrives. 

Pines. — The  present  month  is  a  favourable 
time  for  getting  the  different  batches  of  Pine 
plants  together,  as  far  as  constantly  varying  con- 
ditions will  admit,  for  the  winter.  All  starters  or 
probable  starters  will,  of  course,  go  into  the  fruit- 
ing house,  which,  by  the  way,  should  be  thoroughly 
cleared  out  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  plunging 
pit  at  this,  as  being  the  most  convenient  time  of 
the  year.  Cleanliness  and  freedom  from  trouble- 
some insects  being  the  first  object,  scalding 
and  washing  with  quicklime  should  precede  the 
introduction  of  fresh  plunging  material,  con- 
sisting of  well  worked  tan  or  Oak  leaves,  provided 
the  latter  were  well  harvested  last  autumn  and 
have  been  kept  dry.  If  possible,  the  materials 
should  be  thoroughly  worked,  fermented,  and 
turned  over  before  they  are  put  into  the  pit,  and 
then,  to  avoid  injury  to  the  roots  of  the  plants, 
plunging  should  be  confined  to  placing  the  pots 
in  a  shallow  basin,  to  be  filled  up  when  the  first 
violent  heat  has  passed  away.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  month  a  few  more  of  the  plants  most  likely  to 
start  early  should  be  collected  together  for  under- 
going a  season  of  rest,  and  as  these  will  consist  of 
Queens,  Rothschilds,  and  smooth  Cayennes,  which 
were  potted  last  spring,  a  light  airy  compartment 
from  which  starters  have  just  been  drawn  should 
be  selected  for  them.  Unless  the  bottom  heat  has 
fallen  very  low,  the  plunging  material  should  not 
be  disturbed  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  as 
the  movement  of  an  old  bed  sometimes  starts  fresh 


"ferinentation,  and  this  might  soon  injure  or  de- 
stroy the  roots  now  working  round  the  extremities 
of  the  balls.  Care  should,  however,  be  taken  that 
tender  varieties  like  the  Queen  do  not  suffer  from 
the  other  extreme,  as  the  loss  of  roots  from  either 
cause  is  the  sure  forerunner  of  small  or  deformed 
fruit.  As  days  decrease  in  length  and  solar  heat 
becomes  weaker,  the  general  stock  of  plants  from 
the  fruiting  house  to  the  sucker  pit  will  require 
more  care  and  attention  to  damping,  syringing, 
and  ventilation,  otherwise  growth,  which  is  always 
rapid  in  September,  will  become  soft,  spongy,  and 
quite  unfit  for  passing  through  the  winter.  Atmo- 
spheric moisture  and  fresh  air  air,  however,  must 
be  judiciously  supplied  to  keep  the  different  struc- 
tures in  a  healthy  growing  state,  and  when  exter- 
nal conditions  do  not  assist,  fire  heat  must  be 
applied.  The  same  rule  applies  to  the  supply  of 
water  to  the  roots  of  the  plants ;  evaporation 
having  greatly  decreased,  their  requirements  will 
be  less  frequent ;  but  the  quantity  at  each  watering 
should  be  sufficient  to  moisten  every  part  of  the 
soil,  and  keep  them  in  a  healthy  growing  state. 
The  most  fatal  mistake  that  can  be  made  is  irre- 
gular dribblings  of  water. 

Vines. — Where  the  late  houses  were  assisted 
with  fire  heat  through  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
the  Grapes  will  now  be  well  coloured,  but  still  far 
from  ripe  ;  consequently  a  continuance  of  gentle 
warmth  with  liberal  ventilation,  until  the  foliage 
begins  to  lose  its  colouring  matter,  will  be  highly 
beneficial  to  such  kinds  as  Lady  Downes,  Gros 
Colmar,  and  that  invaluable  variety  Black  Mo- 
rocco, at  some  places  a  difficult  Grape  to  manage  ; 
but  when  carefully  fertilised,  and  well  fed  through 
the  early  stages  of  its  growth  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  early  spring  black  Grape  we  have  in  cultiva- 
tion. Unfortunately,  some  failures,  for  which  the 
management  and  not  the  Grape  is  to  blame,  have 
prevented  many  growers  from  introducing  it,  and 
the  Grape  has  got  a  bad  name  ;  but  as  all  zealovis 
horticulturists  wish  to  overcome  difficulties,  the 
following  notes  may  be  of  service  to  those  who 
have  not  hitherto  done  so,  and  wish  to  give  it  a 
trial.  Although  it  does  well  under  Hamburgh 
treatment,  it  finishes  best  in  an  intermediate 
house.  With  me  the  roots  are  in  an  internal 
border  on  the  north  side  of  a  Muscat  house.  All 
the  surplus  bunches  are  taken  off  before  they  come 
into  flower,  and  those  left  are  carefully  fertilised 
for  a  few  days  in  succession  with  Hamburgh  pol- 
len. When  set,  the  border,  which  is  above  the  floor 
line  and  well  drained,  is  heavily  mulched  with 
rotten  manure,  and  an  abundance  of  warm,  di- 
luted liquid  is  applied  to  the  roots  until  the  Grapes  ft 
begin  to  colour.  Watering  is  then  discontinued  ; 
and  to  prevent  the  berries  from  cracking,  lateral 
growths  are  allowed  to  extend  in  every  direction 
until  the  Grapes  are  ripe.  They  are  then  shortened 
back,  treated  as  any  other  winter  Grape,  and 
bottled  in  December.  If  the  colouring  process  in 
the  Lady  Downes  house  has  been  aided  by  an 
unrestricted  run  of  lateral  growths,  these  may  now 
be  gradually  brought  into  subjection  by  the  con- 
stant removal  of  the  strongest,  but  at  no  time 
must  any  part  of  the  trellis  be  divested  of  a 
regular  spread  of  the  foliage  of  this  excellent 
Grape  which  so  few  grow  to  its  best,  because  they 
withhold  a  little  fire  heat  in  the  spring,  and  trust 
too  much  to  cold,  sunless  summers.  If  the  Grapes 
do  not  show  a  disposition  to  colour  well  up  to  the 
footstalks,  a  moderate  supply  of  diluted  liquid  at 
a  temperature  of  90°  will  stimulate  the  interior 
surface  roots  into  the  action  which  will  produce 
the  desired  result ;  but  timely  resting  the  Vines 
at  night,  not  by  shutting  them  up  in  a  cold,  damp 
house,  but  by  allowing  a  constant  current  of  air 
to  pass  through  the  ventilators,  and  by  keeping 
the  pipes  warm,  is  a  very  important  factor  in 
colouring  and  laying  on  the  bloom. 

Melons. — Late  Melons  to  be  worth  eating 
should  be  set  or  setting  by  this  time.  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  have  ripe  fruit  up 
to  Christmas,  but  all  have  ended  in  failure,  if  not 
something  worse,  as  a  Melon  ripened  after  the 
middle  of  October,  like  a  Salwey  Peach  in  Novem- 
ber, leaves  a  bad  impression  upon  the  palate,  and 
in  unfavourable  fruit  seasons,  which  unfortunately 
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now  prevail,  this  is  by  no  means  desirable.  When 
writing  some  time  back,  we  advised  growing  all  the 
late  plants  in  pots,  so  placed  that  the  roots  would 
at  once  feel  the  benefit  of  fire  heat  when  setting 
their  fruit,  and  again  later  on  when  the  Melons 
begin  to  ripen.  Where  this  plan  has  been  adopted, 
cold  and  unfavourable  as  the  season  has  been, 
there  will  have  been  no  difficulty  experienced  in 
getting  plenty  of  fruit  to  set,  provided  other 
conditions  were  favourable.  J'rom  this  time  for- 
ward give  sufficient  fire  heat  to  maintain  a  night 
temperature  of  about  70°,  with  a  rise  of  from  10° 
to  15°  by  day,  but  economise  fuel  as  much  as  pos- 
sible by  renovating  the  fermenting  material  when- 
ever the  bottom-heat  descends  below  85°,  and 
close  very  early  with  solar  heat  and  plenty  of  at- 
mospheric moisture  to  swell  off  the  fruit.  Avoid 
over-crowding,  at  all  times  disadvantageous,  by 
the  removal  of  all  spray  and  laterals,  but  carefully 
preserve  every  old  leaf  from  the  rim  of  the  pot 
upwards,  as  it  is  to  these  we  must  look  for  the 
finish  of  good  fruit,  independently  of  the  fact 
that  the  ruthless  destruction  one  sometimes  sees 
amongst  them  is  very  often  the  forerunner  of 
canker  and  premature  death  of  the  plants.  Let 
the  turning  and  renovation  of  linings  about  pits 
and  frames  have  ceaseless  attention,  as  good 
Melons  without  steady  heat  cannot  be  expected. 
Elevate  the  fruit  well  above  the  soil,  as  stagnant 
moisture  is  the  greatest  enemy  to  frame  Melons 
after  this  time.  Keep  the  foliage  clean  and 
healthy  by  syringing  in  favourable  weather,  and 
flood  the  beds  with  warm  diluted  liquid  without 
wetting  the  leaves  whenever  the  roots  require 
water.  Keep  a  close  watch  for  canker,  to  which 
the  tender  hairy  stemmed  kinds  are  subject. 
Should  any  indications  of  canker  appear,  sulphur 
and  quicklime  should  be  applied  to  the  affected 
parts  without  delay. 


Indoor  Garden. 

PASSIFLOEAS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

Passiploeas  constitute  a  large  family  of  ever- 
green climbers,  mostly  of  strong  growth,  especially 
such  as  are  strictly  stove  species.  Many  of  them 
are  only  adapted  for  comparatively  large  struc- 
tures ;  if  introduced  to  small  houses  it  becomes 
necessary  to  use  the  knife  to  such  an  extent  that 
little  of  their  true  habit  and  disposition  to  flower 
is  possible,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  if  allowed  to 
ramble  in  a  way  to  exhibit  their  natural  character 
they  all  but  smother  everything  else,  and,  however 
desirable  it  may  be  to  see  such  plants  developed 
to  their  full  extent,  it  is  going  further  than  most 
people  will  care  when  a  whole  house  or  division  in 
a  range  is  almost  given  up  to  a  single  plant  or 
two.  Where,  however,  there  is  sufficient  room  they 
rank  amongst  the  grandest  of  climbing  or  twin- 
ing plants.  Their  cultivation  is  very  easy,  as 
they  are  generally  indifferent  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  soil  their  roots  are  placed  in  provided 
it  is  not  too  adhesive  or  too  poor  ;  in  the  former 
case,  from  the  quantity  of  water  required  to  de- 
velop and  maintain  their  large  amount  of  leaf 
surface,  it  would  become  sour  and  unkindly,  and 
if  too  poor,  the  foliage  always  looks  sickly,  and  is 
liable  to  be  infested  with  insects,  which  are 
usually  persistent  in  their  attacks  on  plants  not  in 
a  free  condition  of  growth.  But  in  avoiding  this, 
the  opposite  mistake  must  not  be  committed  of 
using  the  soil  in  too  rich  a  state,  as  in  this  case 
the  plants  grow  so  rampant  as  to  be  unmanage- 
able ;  if  a  little  manurial  assistance  becomes 
necessary  it  can  be  supplied  in  a  liquid  state. 
The  Passion-flowers  are  botanically  nearly  allied 
to  the  Tacsonias ;  the  species  here  treated  of  re- 
quire considerable  heat  to  grow  them,  being 
natives  of  hot  countries,  such  as  the  warmest  parts 
of  Mexico,  Brazil,  Jamaica,  and  other  West  Indian 
Islands.  One  of — if  not  the  very  finest — of  the 
group,  P.  quadrangulari.s,  is  from  Jamaica  ; 
it  has  ample,  deep  green,  handsome  foliage, 
and  very  large  beautiful  flowers,  singular 
alike  as  the  rest  of  the  family  in  their  very 
strange  formation,  as  well  as  in  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  their    combination  of  blue,  red,  and 


green;  in  P.  Buonapartea,  sometimes  grown  under 
the  name  of  the  former  species,  the  colour  is 
red,  blue,  and  white. 

Propagation. — They  strike  readily  from  cut- 
tings made  of  the  young  shoots  taken  off  with  a 
heel  during  the  spring  or  summer,  when  thej'  have 
attained  a  length  of  5  inches  or  6  inches.  In- 
sert them  singly  in  small  pots  drained  and  half 
filled  with  sandy  peat,  the  remainder  sand  alone  ; 
keep  them  moist  and  confined  under  a  bell-glass 
or  in  a  propagating  frame  with  or  without  bottom 
heat.  They  will  root  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks, 
when  the  glass  may  be  dispensed  with  ;  as  soon  as 
the  small  pots  are  moderately  filled  with  roots, 
shift  into  larger  ones.  From  their  free  habit  of 
growth,  they  will  bear  a  larger  shift  than  most 
things.  Six-inch  or  7-inch  pots  will  not  be  too 
big,  placing  a  stick  to  support  each  plant.  They 
will  stand  a  strong  heat  when  there  is  sufficient 
length  of  daylight  to  warrant  its  applica- 
tion. 70°  to  75°  in  the  night,  with  a  propor- 
tionate rise  by  day,  will  not  be  too  much, 
though  they  will  grow,  but  comparatively  slower, 
with  less.  Keep  them  well  up  to  the  glass  where 
all  the  light  possible  will  reach  them,  using  a  thin 
shade  during  the  middle  of  the  day,  but  not  more 
than  is  found  necessary  to  prevent  the  leaves 
scorching  ;  give  air  daily  more  or  less  according 
to  the  state  of  the  weather,  syringe  freely  over- 
head at  the  time  of  closing  the  house,  but  not 
oftener  even  in  the  hottest  weather,  for  when  car- 
ried beyond  this  it  is  a  practice  which  I  may  here 
allude  to  as  highly  injurious  to  all  but  a  very  few 
exceptionally  moisture-requiring  subjects  ;  it  ex- 
cites undue  growth  at  the  expense  of  substance 
and  solidity  in  both  the  leaves  and  shoots.  Stop- 
ping of  the  single  shoots,  that  each  will  so  far  be 
composed  of,  must  needs  be  regulated  by  the  pur- 
pose the  plants  are  wanted  for ;  if  to  cover  an  end 
wall  in  a  span-roofed  house,  or  to  occupy  several 
rafters  in  the  roof,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pinch  out 
the  point  of  the  shoot  once  or  more,  so  as  to 
induce  the  production  of  several  growths  to  fill 
the  space  required ;  but  if  to  be  grown  as 
these  plants  sometimes  are,  where  space  is 
limited,  lengthways  of  the  house,  over  a 
path  where  one  or  two  branches  are  trained  to 
wires  as  near  the  glass  as  the  rafters  will  permit, 
they  will  only  require  stopping  so  far  as  to  furnish 
the  few  growths  needed.  In  this  way  they  will 
flower  freely,  but  have  not  so  nice  an  appearance 
as  when  occupying  a  position  where  the  blooming 
shoots  can  hang  down  in  a  looser  manner.  By  July 
another  shift  will  be  required ;  12-inch  pots  by 
this  time  will  not  be  over  large,  and  as  soon  as 
the  shoots  have  attained  sufficient  length  the 
plants  may  be  put  in  the  positions  they  are  in- 
tended permanently  to  occupy.    If  to  be 

Planted  out,  the  border  in  which  the  roots  are 
to  be  placed  should  not  be  too  large,  or  it  will  be 
difficult  to  keep  the  plants  within  bounds.  The 
bottom  must  be  well  drained,  with  the  requisite 
egress  below  for  the  water  to  get  away.  This  is  a 
matter  that  frequently  does  not  receive  sufficient 
attention,  from  a  supposition  that  the  surplus 
water  that  soaks  through  the  soil  in  the  process 
of  watering  will  find  its  way  off ;  yet  such 
is  by  no  means  the  case,  as  after  a  time 
the  under  surface  gets  almost  impervious  to 
water,  and  the  roots,  which,  with  free-growing 
plants  like  these  Passifloras,  are  produced  in  quan- 
tity, and  lie  thickly  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  tub, 
or  border  in  which  they  are  grown,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  if  stagnant  water  exists  there,  rot, 
causing  the  unhealthy  condition  the  plants  are 
often  seen  in.  From  9  inches  to  10  inches 
depth  of  soil  will  be  enough  for  the  roots  to 
ramble  in,  using  it  moderately  rich,  and  contain- 
ing enough  sand  to  keep  it  quite  porous.  The 
shoots  will  require  constant  attention  until  they 
have  filled  the  space  they  are  destined  to  cover, 
keeping  them  trained  to  the  supporting  wires,  and 
taking  care  that  the  lower  portion  is  sufficiently 
clothed  first,  or  it  will  be  difficult  to  accomplish 
this  afterwards  without  cutting  the  plants  back, 
and  beginning  the  work  anew  by  inducing  the 
production  of  a  fresh  lot  of  shoots  to  cover  the 
space  that  in  the  first  instance  they  should  have 


been  trained  over.  It  should  ever  be  borne  in 
mind  in  the  cultivation  of  these  climbing  plants, 
as  also  of  such  as  are  of  a  twining  habit,  that  they 
have  the  greatest  disinclination  to  extend  down- 
wards except  in  the  case  of  the  flowering  terminal 
shoots  which  often  are  found  in  a  hanging  posi- 
tion, but  the  strong  growths  made  early  in  the 
season  require,  at  the  least,  to  be  kept  in  a  hori- 
zontal position,  and  do  still  better  where  they  can 
ascend.  So  apparent  is  this,  that  it  may  be  noticed 
where  a  strong  shoot  happens  to  lose  its  hold  of 
the  support  to  which  it  was  clinging,  and  thus 
hangs  with  its  point  downwards  that  it  makes 
little  progress  afterwards,  generally  breaking  out 
another  growth  at  the  highest  point  where  bent, 
leaving  the  pendent  portion  in  a  half  starved, 
dwindling  condition.  Were  more  notice  taking  of 
the  habit  of  climbing  and  twining  plants,  and 
their  natural  requirements  kept  before  the  eye  of 
the  cultivator,  there  would  be  much  fewer  failures 
with  them.  After  the  plants  have  filled  the 
position  allotted  to  them,  little  more  training  will 
be  required  than  a  regulation  of  the  shoots,  so  as 
to  prevent  their  getting  entangled  in  masses, 
cutting  in  yearly  after  the  season's  growth  and 
flowering  are  completed.  When  there  is  an  apparent 
exhaustion  of  the  soil,  it  will  be  best  to  meet  this 
in  two  waj  s  by  removing  a  few  inches  of  the  sur- 
face in  spring  before  growth  commences,  replacing 
it  with  good  new  material,  and  also  by  the 
use  of  manure  water,  which  the  plants  will  take 
in  a  somewhat  stronger  state  than  weaker  grow- 
ing subjects ;  by  these  means  they  will  keep  on  in 
a  healthy  condition  for  many  years.  When  the 
roots  of  Passifloras  are  confined  to  pots  or  tubs,  it 
is  necessary  that  these  should  be  large,  and  that 
as  much  of  the  surface  soil  as  can  be  should  an- 
nually be  removed  and  replaced  with  new,  well 
enriched  with  rotten  manure ;  this,  with  the  help 
of  manure  water  given  regularly  through  the 
growing  season,  will  keep  them  in  a  thriving  state 
for  three  or  four  years,  when  they  may  be  headed 
back,  and  after  they  have  broken  into  growth 
partially  shs.ken  out  and  the  soil  renewed.  This 
will  impart  to  them  the  requisite  vigour  to  grow 
and  bloom  for  a  few  more  years,  when  the  opera- 
tion may  be  repeated,  or  their  places  supplied  by 
young  plants  which,  from  their  freedom  to  strike 
and  grow,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  getting  up  to 
a  large  size  in  a  short  time.  The  most  suitable 
kinds  for  general  cultivation  are  : — 

P.  QUADEANGULAKis,— A  strong  growing  kind 
with  broad,  massive  green  leaves  and  blue,  green, 
and  red  flowers.     Jamaica. 

P.  QUADEANGULAKIS  AucuB^FOLiA.— A  varie- 
gated leaved  form  of  the  above  with  handsomely 
marked  foliage. 

P.  BuoNAPAETEA. — A  Strong  growing  large 
leaved  kind,  with  blue,  white,  and  red  flowers. 

P.  AMABiLis. — A  free-growing,  handsome  va- 
riety from  South  America,  bearing  scarlet  and 
white  flowers. 

P.  KERMESINA. — This  is  a  handsome  kind  that 
branches  freely,  and  produces  its  crimson  flowers 
in  abundance. 

P.  PEIHCEPS. — A  handsome,  moderately  vigo- 
rous kind  with  scarlet  flowers. 

P.  Deoaisnbana. — A  fine  free-growing  kind. 

P.  ALATA. — A  handsome  free-growing  sort,  with 
blue  and  red  flowers.    West  Indies. 

P.  CAEDINALIS. — A  Very  handsome  kind,  with 
bright  effective  flowers  produced  freely.  Suitable 
for  a  large  house. 

P.  pulgens  (Tacsonia  Buohanani). — A  strong 
growing  handsome  plant,  with  bright  scarlet 
flowers. 

P.  LOTJDONI. — A  moderate  grower.bearing  hand- 
some purple  flowers,  produced  freely. 

P.  EDULIS. — This  is  a  strong  growing  sort,  with 
white  flowers,  in  addition  to  which  it  bears  edible 
fruit.    West  Indies. 

Insects. — Passifloras  are  not  more  particularly 
subject  to  insects  than  the  generality  of  heat-re- 
quiring plants,  yet  where  these  parasites  exist 
they  will  live  on  them,  especially  mealy  bug, 
which  must  be  sought  for  at  the  base  of  the  leaves 
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and  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark  on  the  mature 
stems  and  half-ripened  shoots ;  also,  the  syringe 
can  be  freely  employed,  which  will  be  a  means  of 
keeping  them  under,  still  further  aided  by  strong 
washings  with  insecticide  when  the  plants  are  at 
rest.  Scale  remove  by  sponging,  and  should  thrips 
or  red  spider  make  their  appearance  a  free  use  of 
the  syringe  will  be  the  best  remedy.  T.  I!. 


TABERNJ5M0NTANA   CORONAKIA  FL.-PL. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  India,  whence  it  was 
introduced  about  the  latter  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. It  is  a  hard-wooded,  compact  growing  ever- 
green species,  which  forms  a  dense  bush,  and  re- 
quires little  training ;  the  foliage  is  handsome 
and  of  medium  size  ;  the  flowers  beautifully  white, 
in  form  not  unhke  those  of  a  Gardenia,  and 
very  fragrant ;  a  small  plant  will  completely  fill  a 
large  house  with  its  exquisite  perfume,  which  by 
many  is  preferred  to  that  of  the  Gardenia,  being 
less  powerful.  This  plant  is  easily  propagated  and 
as  easily  grown,  but  it  will  not  succeed  without 
stove  lieat.  The  flowers  are  not  surpassed  by  any 
in  cultivation  for  bouquets,  having  a  more  elegant 
appearance  even  than  those  of  the  Gardenia  inter- 
media. It  strikes  from  cuttings  made  of  the 
young  shoots  when  these  have  attained  a 
length  of  about  i  inches  or  5  inches,  tak- 
ing them  ofE  with  a  heel.  Under  proper  stove 
treatment  such  shoots  will  be  obtainable  by 
the  beginning  of  April,  and  if  placed  five  or 
six  together  in  pots  just  large  enough  to  hold 
them  in  sand  kept  moist,  covered  with  a  pro- 
pagating glass,  and  stood  in  a  temperature  of 
70°  tliej'  will  root  in  a  few  weeks.  Tliey  should 
then  be  moved  singly  into  3-inch  pots,  using 
gooa  turfy  peat,  to  which  add  as  much  sand  as 
will  keep  it  in  a  permanently  sweet  condition,  as, 
in  common  with  several  other  comparatively  slow- 
growing  evergreen  plants,  it  does  not  like  the 
shaking-out  process  from  time  to  time  rendered 
necessary  when  soil  that  soon  becomes  decom- 
posed and  adhesive  is  used.  This  plant  will 
glow  in  loam,  but  in  it  the  foliage  will  be 
somewhat  paler  in  colour  than  when  peat  is  em- 
ployed ;  keep 

The  yodxg  plants  in  a  moderately  confined 
atmosphere  for  a  week  or  two  after  potting  them 
off,  gradually  exposing  them  to  the  full  air  of  the 
house ;  shade  from  the  sun  during  the  middle  of 
the  day.  In  summer  they  will  succeed  under 
a  temperature  of  from  65°  to  70°  at  night,  with 
10°  or  15°  more  by  day;  in  bright  weather 
give  air  in  the  daytime  proportionate  to  the  heat 
of  the  weather,  syringing  overhead  every  daj'  at 
the  time  the  house  is  closed.  When  a  little 
progress  in  growth  has  been  made  pinch  out  the 
points  of  the  shoots.  By  the  middle  of  .Tuly 
pots  2  inches  larger  will  be  required.  Continue 
the  same  treatment  as  to  heat,  shade,  and  moisture 
until  about  the  middle  of  September;  then  give 
more  air  and  discontinue  shading  as  well  as 
syringing.  For  the  two  last  months  in  the  year 
and  until  the  beginning  of  JIarch  a  temperature 
of  60"  at  night  with  from  5°  to  10°  more  in  the 
day  time  will  suffice  ;  after  this  as  the  solar  heat 
increases,  gradually  raise  the  heat  of  the  house,  and 
as  soon  as  the  plants  show  signs  of  growth  move 
them  into  pots  3  inches  larger,  using  peat  in  a 
more  lumpy  state  than  at  the  first  potting.  Any 
shoots  that  may  grow  stronger  than  the  rest  should 
have  their  points  cut  out ;  treat  as  to  heat,  moisture, 
air  giving,  and  shade  as  advised  for  the  preceding 
summer,  and  if  about  the  middle  of  July  the  pots 
are  full  of  roots  move  them  into  others  2  inches  or  3 
inches  larger,  after  which  continue  to  treat  them 
in  a  way  that  will  enable  them  to  get  established 
before  winter.  I  should  not  advise  any  account 
to  be  taken  of  whatever  flowers  are  forth- 
coming this  season,  as  the  object  is  to  get 
the  plants  up  in  size  so  that  they  will  be  able  to 
produce  a  full  complement  of  bloom  the  following 
year.  Winter  as  before.  They  will  now  be  strong 
with  the  pots  full  of  roots,  and  care  must  be  taken 
that  they  do  not  sutler  at  any  time  from  want  of 
water,  yet  it  must  not  be  given  in  excess,  or  injury 
will  be  the  result,  especially  after  the  flowers  are 


formed,  which  may  usually  be  looked  for  early 
in  the  winter. 

Increase  the  temperature  as  before  in 
spring.  When  the  blooming  is  finished,  any  over- 
luxuriant  shoots  should  be  cut  back,  and  the  plants 
moved  into  pots  2  in.  or  3  in.  larger,  after  which 
encourage  them  by  warmth  and  a  genial  atmo- 
phere  to  make  growth,  so  as  to  get  them  esta- 
blished in  the  new  soil.  Some  flowers  will  be  pro- 
duced through  the  early  summer  months,  and  the 
plants,  when  well  managed,  generally  yield  a 
second  full  crop  about  July  or  August,  after  which 
they  may  have  the  shoots  slightly  shortened  again, 
which  will  have  the  efltect  of  keeping  them  close 
and  bushy.  By  the  end  of  September  they  may 
be  gradually  induced  to  a  state  of  rest,  as  in  the 
preceding  season.  The  subsequent  treatment 
will  require  to  be  such  as  before  advised,  giving  a 
little  root  room  as  required.  Weak  manure  water 
once  or  twice  a  week  will  be  beneficial.  After  they 
have  got  into  pots  as  large  as  are  deemed  requisite, 
the  plants  will  last  for  years  if  each  alternate 
summer  after  blooming  the  upper  portion  of  the 
ball  of  soil  is  reduced,  replacing  it  with  new.  If 
they  get  too  tall  they  may  be  cut  back  freely  after 
flowering,  and  as  soon  as  new  growth  has  com- 
menced they  shculd  be  partially  shaken  out,  re- 
turned to  the  same  or  a  size  smaller  pots,  and  en- 
couraged to  make  growth  as  when  }'ounger. 

T.  CORONARIA  is  a  single-flowered  form  of  the 
above,  differing  little  from  the  double  kind  except 
in  the  number  of  petals,  and  requiring  similar 
treatment  in  every  way.     East  India. 

Insects. — Taberna;montanas  are  liable  to  the 
attacks  of  mealy  bug  and  scale.  When  these  make 
their  appearance  means  should  be  taken  to  extir- 
pate them,  for  if  present  at  all  the  continual  clean- 
ing required  to  keep  them  down  often  injures  the 
leaves,  and  causes  the  flower-buds  to  fall  off. 

T.  B. 


IPOMCEAS. 

One  of  the  handsomest  of  these  is  I.  Hcrsfalliaj,  a 
species  of  smaller  growth  than  most  of  the  genus; 
it  is  a  twiner,  and  comes  from  the  hot,  moist  regions 
of  Africa  or  East  India.  Consequently  there  is 
no  use  attempting  its  cultivation  unless  where 
there  is  enough  heat  at  command  to  keep  it  in  a 
healthy  state.  When  first  it  became  generally 
known  it  was  to  be  met  with  in  most  places 
where  enough  heat  was  at  command  to  grow  it, 
but  now  it  is  rarely  seen,  and  still  seldomer  in 
good  condition,  although  it  is  by  no  means  diffi- 
cult to  culti\-ate  when  once  it  gets  established ; 
it  is  not  an  easy  subject  to  strike,  being  one 
of  the  plants  that  used  to  be  held  up  by  the 
experts  to  young  aspirants  in  the  propagat- 
ing department  as  a  test  of  their  abilities. 
Yet,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  right  age  and 
condition  that  the  wood  should  have  attained 
when  made  into  cuttings,  it  will  root,  but  still 
requires  much  more  time  than  most  other 
plants.  A  knowledge  of  the  exact  state  the 
wood  should  be  in  when  made  into  cuttings  is 
difficult  to  convey  in  writing,  and  can  only  be 
acquired  bj'  practice  and  observation.  So  far  as 
my  own  practice  goes,  I  have  been  able  to  succeed 
best  when  the  cuttings  were  made  from  the 
preceding  year's  shoots  immediately  after  flower- 
ing about  the  end  of  February;  if  these  are 
inserted  singly  in  small  pots  half  filled  with  a 
mixture  of  peat  and  silver  sand,  the  remainder  all 
sand,  kept  moderately  close  and  moist  in  a  brisk 
bottom  heat,  they  will  generally  callus  over  at  the 
base  in  about  two  months,  and  form  roots  in 
the  same  length  of  time,  but  the  most  certain 
means  of  propagation,  and  generally  the  best  for 
private  growers,  who  only  require  a  limited  num- 
ber of  plants,  is  to 

Later  tii  a  shoots.  Those  operated  upon  should 
be  of  the  preceding  summer's  growth,  and  of  any 
convenient  length,  say  5  feet  or  6  feet  from  the 
points ;  if  these  are  slightly  notched  through  at  a 
joint  similarly  to  the  way  Carnation  layers  are 
prepared,  and  pegged  down  into  -1-inch  pots, 
drained  and  filled  with  a  mixture  of  half-fibrous 
peat  and  loam,  slightly  covering  the  joint  with  soil 


and  keeping  it  moderately  moist,  they  will  form 
roots  enough  to  support  the  shoot  and  allow  of 
its  being  severed  from  the  parent  plant  in  ten  or 
twelve  weeks.  The  layering  may  be  performed  any 
time  after  the  growth  has  attained  a  moderate 
solidity  in  the  autumn  until  spring.  Where  a  fair 
amount  of  heat  can  be  kept  up  through  the  win- 
ter  the  layering  may  take  place  in  autumn,  which 
will  give  time  for  the  young  plants  to  get  esta- 
blished on  their  own  roots  by  spring,  in  which  case 
a  considerable  saving  of  time  will  be  effected, 
which  will  enable  them  to  make  a  full  season's 
growth.  If  layered  so  as  to  get  well  rooted  in  the 
spring,  they  will  bear  moving  by  the  end  of  May 
into  6-inch  or  7-inch  pots,  but  it  is  not  advisable 
to  give  too  much  root  room,  as  the  plant  is 
naturallj'  much  slower  in  growth  than  the  gene- 
rality of  stove  twiners  or  climbers,  and  it  does  not 
ever  attain  anything  near  the  size  that  most 
things  do  which  luxuriate  in  a  strong  heat ;  on  this 
account  it  is  much  better  adapted  for  stoves  of 
limited  extent  than  many  plants  that  less  de- 
servedly are  chosen.  In  no  position  will  it 
better  succeed  either  with  a  view  to  its  own  well- 
being,  as  also  where  it  will  less  interfere  with  the 
other  occupants  of  the  house,  than  run  on  two 
or  three  wires  lengthways  over  the  path  ;  here 
its  beautiful,  distinct,  and  handsome  rosy  red 
flowers  are  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  As  soon 
as  the  plants  commence  to  grow  they  must  each 
have  a  neat  stick,  round  which  the  shoots  will 
twine,  and  when  they  have  begun  to  grow  freely 
they  should  be  stopped  back,  so  as  to  secure  their 
breaking  enough  shoots  to  occupy  the  room  at  dis- 
posal in  the  place  they  are  to  fill.  So  far  as  their 
requirements  of  heat,  air,  shade,  and  moisture  go, 
they  will  succeed  with  that  given  to  the  gene- 
rality of  plants  grown  in  a  warm  stove  ;  65°  in 
the  night,  with  a  rise  of  10°  in  the  day  during  the 
spring,  and  5°  or  a  little  over  respectively  in  sum- 
mer will  answer  for  them,  but  they  must  not  be 
kept  too  cool  in  winter,  that  is,  through  the  last 
months  of  the  year,  as  also  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, which  is  the  usual  time  of  their  blooming, 
sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  heat  maintained. 
Although  the  j'oung  plants  will  not  bloom  much 

The  first  winter,  still  it  will  be  well  to 
treat  them  in  every  way  as  if  older.  They  will  re- 
quire little  training  after  the  shoots  have  once 
taken  to  turning  round  the  wires,  except  that  they 
should  be  kept  each  to  their  individual  wire,  for 
if  they  get  entangled  it  will  be  difficult  afterwards 
to  separate  them.  Shade  just  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  leaves  scorching  during  very  bright  weather, 
but  discontinue  it  as  early  in  the  autumn  as  it  can 
be  dispensed  with,  keeping  the  atmosphere  drier. 
The  soil  should  never  be  kept  so  wet  as  in  the 
case  of  freer  rooting  plants.  By  the  end  of  March 
they  will  require  moving  into  larger  pots— about 
12  inches  in  diameter.  If  very  good  fibrous  loam 
is  to  be  had,  I  should  give  it  the  preference,  but 
where  this  is  not  at  hand  it  is  better  to 
use  peat.  The  shoots  may  be  at  this  time 
shortened  back  about  one-fourth,  which  will 
induce  their  breaking  several  eyes ;  two  or 
three  growths  may  now  be  allowed  to  each 
wire.  Increase  the  temperature  as  the  days 
lengthen,  but  be  careful  not  to  give  very  much 
water  to  the  roots  until  they  have  got  fairly  into 
the  new  soil ;  again  commence  syringing  overhead 
in  the  afternoons,  and  continue  to  do  so  until  the 
beginning  of  September,  when  shading  also  may  be 
dispensed  with.  If  a  temperature  similar  to  that  ad- 
vised has  been  kept  up,  the  flowers  will  begin  to 
form  towards  the  close  of  the  year ;  they  open  in 
succession  for  several  weeks.  If  required  they  may 
be  taken  off  singly  and  mounted  for  bouquets, 
where  from  their  very  distinct  character  they  har- 
monise well  with  most  other  things.  When  the 
bloOming  is  over  the  plants  can  be  kept  somewhat 
drier  at  the  roots  for  a  few  weeks,  which 
will  give  them  a  rest,  after  which  the  shoots  may 
be  shortened  back,  and  as  soon  they  have  pushed 
fresh  growth  they  should  be  moved  into  pots 
about  3  inches  larger  than  those  they  have 
already  occupied,  at  the  same  time  removing 
as  much  of  the  old  soil  from  the  upper  portion  of 
the  ball  as  can  be    done  without  doing  harm. 
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Again  water  sparingly  until  the  roots  are  fairly 
moving,  as  this  Ipomoea  always  requires  care  in 
this  respect,  for  if  the  soil  gets  at  all  saturated, 
the  roots  are  liable  to  perish,  which  would  not 
probably  cause  the  death  of  the  plant,  but  would 
spoil  the  growth  for  a  season,  as  it  would  take  a 
considerable  time  to  make  fresh  feeding  fibres. 
Continue  to  treat  as  already  advised,  both  during 
the  summer,  when  the  principal  growth  is  being 
made,  and  also  in  the  autumn  and  winter,  when  the 
flowers  are  developing.  Each  spring  they  should 
be  repotted,  removing  a  portion  of  the  old  soil, 
but  the  root  room  required  is  never  so  much  as  in 
the  case  of  most  stove  subjects.  A  little  liquid 
manure  through  the  growing  season  will  be  found 
beueficial,  but  it  must  not  be  given  so  strong  as 
to  subjects  of  more  vigorous  growth.  They 
will  last  for  many  years  if  treated  as  ad- 
vised, and  not  out-grow  a  limited  space ;  in 
fact,  by  cutting  in  freely  each  spring  before 
growth  commences,  they  may  be  kept  within 
the  limits  they  filled  the  first  year  of  flowering. 
The  following  are  stronger  growers  than  Hors- 
fallise,  and  I  have  found  them  best  increased  by 
layering,  as  advised  for  that  kind. 

I.  Gereaedi. — A  tuberous-rooted  species  that 
produces  annual  shoots  and  white  flowers  of  large 
size.     From  Natal. 

I.  ALATIPES. — A  stout-growing  plant  with  heart- 
shaped  leaves ;  the  flowers  are  salmon  coloured. 
Panama. 

I.  Leaei. — A  strong-growing  species,  suitable 
for  training  round  a  wire  over  a  path  in  a  long 
house  where  its  free  growth  will  have  room  to  ex- 
tend. The  flowers  are  bluish  purple.  There  are 
many  others  most  of  which  succeed  under  treat- 
ment such  as  above  recommended,  but  these  will 
generally  be  found  suflicient. 

Iksects. — Scale  and  mealy  bug  will  both  thrive 
on  the  Ipomojas,  but  when  grown  in  the  position 
above  indicated  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  keep  these 
pests  down  by  the  use  of  the  syringe  and  spong- 
ing ;  in  the  same  way  if  thrips  attack  the  leaves 
they  can  without  difiioulty  be  kept  under. 

T.  Baines. 


5011.— Spot  on  Camellia   leaves.— It  is 

difficult  to  say  why  Camellias  become  thus  afllected 
unless  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  grow- 
ing are  ascertained  on  the  spot,  for,  as  far  as 
one  can  judge,  those  in  the  case  in  question  should 
thrive  satisfactorily.  Probably  the  roots  were  in 
a  bad  state  when  planted,  and  have  never  taken 
hold  of  the  new  soil.  My  reason  for  thinking  so 
is  because  the  plants  are  said  to  have  been  im- 
ported a  few  years  ago,  and  to  have  not  done  well 
in  pots,  which  was  the  reason  why  they  were 
planted  out.  Now  all  Continental  grown  Camellias 
are  potted  in  a  light  vegetable  soil  in  which  they 
seem  to  thrive  well,  but,  singular  to  relate,  with 
us  it  is  diflicult  to  keep  them  healthy  unless  they 
are  soon  potted  in  other  compost  after  arriving 
in  this  country.  In  the  case  of  small  plants 
imported  in  such  quantities  towards  the  end  of 
summer  and  autumn,  I  pot  them  after  bloom- 
ing the  following  spring.  The  compost  used  is 
about  one-half  turfy  loam  and  one-quarter  each  of 
leaf  mould  and  peat,  with  a  liberal  admixture  of 
sand,  but  different  loams  vary  so  much  in  consis- 
tency, that  no  hard  and  fast  line  can  be  laid  down 
in  this  respect.  When  potting  in  the  spring,  we 
remove  as  much  of  the  old  soil  as  possible  without 
unduly  distressing  the  plant,  and  in  the  new 
compost  the  roots  push  vigorously,  and  a  good 
sturdy  growth  is  the  result.  "J.  e""  (p.  103)  says 
nothing  about  the  size  of  the  plants,  but  I  should 
presume  they  were  larger  than  those  usually  im- 
ported, and  perhaps  the  course  through  which 
they  have  passed  has  been  something  like  the  fol- 
lowing :  The  plants  were  obtained  and  after  a 
time  commenced  visibly  to  decline  in  health, 
simultaneously  with  which  the  small  fibres  of  the 
roots  began  to  decay ;  this  continued  till  they 
were  planted  out,  when  they  were  unable  to  push 
out  healthy  roots  in  the  new  compost  through 
the  mass  of  old  sour  soil  that  encircled  them. 
Another  reason,  and   possibly  the  correct  one. 


is  that  perhaps  they  are  kept  too  close,  so  that 
growth  is  weak  and  the  leaves  wanting  in  sub- 
stance ;  if  such  is  the  case,  the  sun  shining  on  the 
foliage  when  wet  would  account  for  the  spots. 
The  Camellia  being  hardy  nearly  throughout  Eng- 
land, and  in  many  parts  quite  so,  it  is  evident  that 
the  less  coddling  and  the  more  air  the  plants 
have  whenever  possible  the  more  sturdy  will  their 
growth  be.  If  their  condition  is  not  too  bad,  leave 
them  till  the  end  of  February,  then  dig  them  up, 
examine  the  roots,  and  it  in  a  bad  state,  which 
they  probably  are,  remove  all  the  soil  from  them 
and  repot  in  fresh  compost,  using  pots  no  larger 
than  is  absolutely  necessary.  When  potting,  a  few 
bits  of  charcoal  may  with  advantage  be  mixed 
with  the  soil.  After  potting  keep  them  close  and 
frequently  syringed  till  the  roots  start  into  action, 
when  they  must  be  hardened  off  by  degrees  and 
when  fully  recovered  planted  out  again.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  remove  them  now  treat  them  just  the 
same,  but  omit  syringing  till  spring.  In  either 
case,  however,  pick  oif  at  once  all  flower  buds. 
Such  is  the  only  course  by  which  they  can  be 
restored  to  health  if  the  roots  are  in  a  bad  condi- 
tion, but  it  is  at  best  a  slow  process  ;  the  most 
satisfactory  way  would  be  to  remove  the  plants 
and  put  young  thriving  specimens  in  their  places. 
If  the  border  has  been  made  some  time,  it  will  be 
better  to  renew  the  soil  before  planting,  that  is  if 
it  is  at  all  in  a  soddened  state.  B}'  the  way,  they 
may  have  been  kept  rather  wet  at  the  roots,  as 
when  first  planted  and  in  a  large  mass  of  soil 
they  do  not  require  a  great  deal  of  water. — 
Alpha. 

Euphorbia jacquinlsBfiora— I  enclose  a 
few  leaves  of  this  Euphorbia,  and  shall  be  glad  if 
you  can  tell  me  from  them  what  is  the  cause  of 
its  drooping  in  the  way  you  see.  It  is  growing  on 
a  back  wall  in  my  hothouse  in  a  border  ;  it  was 
apparently  doing  well,  but  in  one  night  all  its 
leaves  drooped,  and  now  are  falling  off.  When  I 
first  noticed  it  many  of  the  leaves  appeared  to  be 
spotted  more  than  those  I  now  send. — G.  F. 

*,*  From  the  appearance  of  the  leaves  snnt 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  roots  are  dead.  The 
plant  is  very  subject  to  go  off  in  that  way  unless 
great  care  is  taken  in  watering,  particularly  when 
planted  out.  It  is  a  very  spare  rooter,  and  does 
not  want  much  root  room.  When  to  be  planted 
out,  it  should  be  grown  strongly  in  a  pot  for  two 
years  previously,  and  afterwards  never  watered, 
even  in  the  growing  season,  until  the  soil  is  drier 
than  would  suit  most  plants.  When  thus  turned 
out  in  the  winter  comparatively  less  water  must 
be  given.  Care  in  the  matter  of  watering  is  still 
more  necessary  when  the  plant  occupies  a  place 
on  a  back  wall,  where  naturally  it  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  some  distance  from  the  light,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  still  further  increases  the  sus- 
ceptibility in  plants  of  this  kind  to  suffer  from  the 
least  excess  of  root  moisture. — T.  B. 


SHORT  NOTES.— INDOOR. 


Diseased  Pelargonium  leaves  {•/.  W.  Z,.).— Tliere 
is  no  fungus  on  the  leaves  forw-aitled.  The  holes  and  dis- 
coloured spots  remind  us  of  scalds  sometimes  caused  by  tlie 
sun  shining  on  niiimte  drops  of  water  on  the  leaves,  Ihe 
exampU  5  sent  are  deficient  of  leaf -green  (chlorophyll),  and 
this  points  to  some  imperfection  in  culture. — W.  <>.  S. 

Attacia  cristata. — At  the  recent  Taunton  show  Mr. 
Lucas  had  an  extraordinary  specimen  of  this  singular  plant. 
It  was  some  4  feet  in  diameter,  and  bore  several  umbels  of 
its  remarkable  flowers,  proportionate  in  size  to  the  unusual 
vigour  of  the  plant.  They  measured  from  the  bnte  of  the 
stalk  to  the  top  of  the  flowers  unite  3  feet. — T.  B. 

Anthurium  Audreanum.  —  This  species,  like  A. 
Scherzerianum,  varies  greatly  in  the  size  and  character  of 
its  spathes.  At  the  late  Taunton  show,  however,  Mr.  Lucas, 
gardener  to  Mr.  J,  Marshall,  exhibited  a  plant  bearing 
seven  spathes,  differing  little  in  size.  One  taken  at  random 
measured  Sj  inches  b  'ng  by  over  6  inches  broad.  It  is  an 
unusually  fine  form  of  this  Anthurium. — T.  B. 

Lisianthu'i  princeps.— Mr.  Douglas  asks  (p.  168), 
"  Has  anyone  tlowored  this  plant  ?  "  I  got  what  I  supposed 
to  be  seed  of  it  some  years  back,  and  succeeded  in  getting 
up  a  good  many  plants  of  it,  but  was  much  disappointed 
with  it.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  poor  weedy  thing,  not  nearly 
so  strong  as  L  Eussellianus,  with  narrow  pointed  petalled 
flowers,  not  half  so  large  as  in  the  old  species,  and  much 
Inferior  in  colour. — T.  BAINES. 


Garden  Destroyers. 

PLANT  BUGS. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  insects  closely  al- 
lied to  the  common  and  too-well  known  bed  bug 
which  feed  on  the  juices  of  plants,  and  are  abun- 
dant on  trees,  shrubs.  Grass,  &c.,  everywhere,  but 
few,  however,  infest  plants  in  such  numbers  as  to 
cause  any  real  injury  ;  some,  indeed,  are  of  real 
service  at  times  in  destroying  aphides  and  grubs, 
but  it  may  be  questioned  if  they  would  feed  on 
living  insects  if  they  could  obtain  their  usual  food. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  species  which  sometimes 
occur  in  sufficient  numbers  on  cultivated  plants  as 
to  seriously  injure  them  ;  and,  as  I  have  before  ob- 
served in  these  articles,  no  one  can  tell  when  a 
combination  of  circumstances  may  arise  which 
may  be  particularly  favourable  to  the  increase  of  a 
certain  insect  which  will  then  increase  and  multi- 
ply to  a  hitherto  unknown  extent,  so  that  insects, 
like  many  plant  bugs,  which  are  known  to  injure 


Fi<j.  1,  Calacoria  bipunctatus  (pupa);  2,  ditto  (perfect 
insect);  3,  Bnjocorls  ptcrides ;  4,  A  nthocoris  neniorum ;  5, 
underside  of  head  of  plant  bug,  showing  the  rostrum  or  beak. 

plants  however  slightly  should  be  watched  to 
prevent  their  increase.  In  this  country  Potatoes, 
Peas,  Cabbages,  Broccoli,  Hops,  Chrysanthemums, 
and  Ferns  are  the  plants  which  suffer  most  from 
these  insects  ;  but  in  America,  Dahlias,  Marigolds, 
Asters,  and  Balsams  are  among  the  sufferers.  One 
species  is  very  fond  of  ripe  Raspberries,  to  which 
it  imparts  an  unpleasant  flavour.  It  is  difficult 
to  suggest  any  efficient  remedy  for  the  attacks  of 
these  insects  when  they  infest  plants  grown  out 
of  doors  in  large  numbers  together,  such  as 
Potatoes  and  Cabbages,  for  these  insects  are  very 
active,  and  run,  jump,  and  fly  with  great  rapidity  ; 
something  may,  however,  be  done  by  wetting  the 
plants  thoroughly  with  some  insecticide,  such  as 
2  oz.  of  flowers  of  sulphur  boiled  in  1  gallon  of 
water  with  2  oz.  of  soft  soap,  or  one  wineglassful 
of  paraffin  oil  mixed  with  double  that  amount  of 
soft  soap  and  then  mixed  with  3  gallons  of  water, 
or  by  using  a  net  similar  to  a  butterfly  net,  but 
made  of  stronger  material ;  liolding  the  net 
under  the  plants,  and  shaking  or  tapping  them 
with  a  stick,  will  cause  many  of  the  insects 
to  fall  into  the  net,  or  by  sweeping  the  net  back- 
wards and  forwards  over  the  plants,  many  will  be 
captured.  All  weeds  should  be  kept  down  in  which 
the  plant  bugs  may  harbour,  and  plants  which 
have  been  attacked  should  be  burnt,  and  any 
Potato  haulm  which  has  suffered  should  be  treated 
in  the  s-ame  manner.  The  birds  also  should  be 
encouraged  among  the  crops.  With  plants  in  pots 
remedies  can  be  applied  much  more  effectively  ; 
the  plants  may  be  shaken  over  a  tub  or  tank  of 
water,  or  they  may  be  entirely  immersed,  which 
will  have  the  effect  of  making  the  insects  leave 
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the  plants.  This  should  be  done  rather  suddenly 
to  prevent  the  insects  leaving  the  plants  before 
they  touch  the  water,  or  the  insects  may  be  killed 
by  Tobacco  smolse.  The  plant  bugs,  as  I  have 
already  mentioned,  are  a  very  numerous  famil}', 
or  rather  order  ;  they  differ  in  their 

Tbansfoemations  from  most  insects ;  they 
are  active,  and  have  six  legs  in  all  their  stages 
(except  the  egg  state).  When  first  hatched, 
instead  of  being  grubs  or  caterpillars,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  majority  of  insects,  they  are  active, 
somewhat  flattened  six-legged  insects,  usually 
of  a  greenish  or  brownish  colour,  and  much 
resembling  their  parents  with  this  exception, 
that  they  have  no  wings ;  they  are  provided 
with'  a  long  beak,  through  which  they  suck 
the  juices  of  the  plants  on  which  they  feed. 
Nearly  all  the  different  species  when  in  this  state 
run  with  great  activitj',  and  many  jump  into  the 
air  when  disturbed.  When  they  attain  the  pupa 
state,  instead  of  becoming  chrysalides,  as  most  in- 
sects do,  losing  their  power  of  locomotion  and 
being  covered  with  a  more  or  less  hardened 
skin,  they  differ  little  from  the  larvse  with  the 
exception  of  having  rudimentary  wings.  The  per- 
fect insects  have  usually  two  pairs  of  large  and 
well-formed  wings,  which  when  not  in  use  lie 
folded  on  the  back  of  the  insect,  but  in  some 
species  the  wings  are  only  rudimentary  like  those 
of  the  pupa.  All  the  English  species  are  com- 
paratively small  insects,  few  exceeding  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  length.  AVhen  touched  or 
alarmed,  they  all  exhale  a  more  or  less  unplea- 
sant smell.  The  rostrum  or  beak  (fig.  5),  which  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  mouth  form,  is  a  tubular  organ 
consisting  of  either  three  or  four  joints.  Within  this 
tube  are  four  hairs  or  setre,  two  of  which  are  ser- 
rated at  their  points,  and  with  which  the  leaves 
are  punctured ;  this  beak  when  not  in  use  is  bent 
under  the  breast.  The  legs  are  usually  long  and 
slender.  The  upper  wing--^  are  separated  at  their 
base  by  a  triangular  piece  known  as  the  scutellum  : 
in  some  species  this  attains  an  unusually  large 
size.  The  basal  halt  of  the  fore  wings  is  generally 
somewhat  horny,  but  the  tips  are  thin  and  trans- 
parent. I  have  selected  three  species  for  descrip- 
tion and  illustration. 

Calacoris  bipunctatus  (figs.  1  and  2)  is 
a  very  common  species,  and  very  frequently 
found  on  Potatoes.  It  occurs  sometimes  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  and  has  been  found  to  in- 
jure the  Potato  haulm  to  no  slight  extent.  A 
correspondent,  who  sent  me  specimens  to  name, 
said  they  were  attacking  his  Potatoes,  Peas,  and 
the  hearts  of  young  Cabbages,  Proccoli,  &c.  The 
chief  damage  was  to  the  Potato  haulm,  particu- 
larly the  top  sprays,  much  of  which  was  often 
so  injured  as  to  completely  shrivel  up,  leaving 
here  and  there  dark  brown  patches,  while  what 
was  not  thus  damaged  was  riddled  with  holes. 
They  did  not  make  their  appearance  until  the 
haulm  was  almost  fully  grown.  This  insect  has 
been  found  in  various  places  committing  the  same 
injuries.  The  adult  insect  (fig.  2)  measures  about 
three-tenths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  is  of  an 
oval  form  ;  its  general  colour  is  green.  The  eyes 
are  brownish  and  the  legs  yellowish ;  on  the  disc 
of  the  thorax  are  two  small  black  dots  ;  the  horny 
parts  of  the  upper  wings  are  indistinctly  tinged 
in  places  with  brick-red ;  the  transparent  portion 
is  of  a  smoky  hue.  The  larva  and  pupa  (fig.  1 )  have 
brown  eyes,  but  otherwise  they  are  entirely  green. 

Bkycoris  pterides  (fig.  S)  is  a  common  insect 
on  the  Brake  Fern,  and  has  frequently  been  found 
on  cultivated  Ferns,  doing  them  much  injury  by 
sucking  the  juices  from  the  fronds,  causing  them 
to  look  brown  and  withered.  They  are  small  in- 
sects, about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  long  and  some- 
what pear-shaped ;  they  are  of  a  greenish  or 
yellowish  brown  colour.  The  terminal  half  of  the 
antennae,  the  points  of  the  feet,  the  eyes,  the  front 
edge  of  the  thorax,  and  in  some  specimens  the 
scutellum,  and  the  body  are  nearly  black.  The 
upper  wings  are  somewhat  transparent,  and  the 
dark  colour  of  the  body  is  seen  through  them, 
making  them  appear  darker  near  their  centre ; 
they  do  not  overlap  at  their  tips,  but  lie  side  by 
side  like  the  wing-cases  of  beetles. 


Akthocoris  nemorum  (fig.  4)  is  very  common 
throughout  the  summer  on  trees  and  bushes,  and 
hibernates  during  the  winter  under  dead  leaves. 
It  has  been  found  an  annoying  pest  on  Chrysan 
themums  by  puncturing  the  flower-buds,  which 
prevent  tliem  from  expanding  properly  and  be 
coming  the  regularly  shaped  flowers  they  other' 
wise  would.  The  insect  no  doubt  at  times  is  useful 
in  destroying  aphides,  but,  notwithstanding  its 
good  deeds,  it  is  a  character  whose  movements 
should  be  regarded  with  suspicion.  The  perfect 
insect  measures  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  or 
rather  more  in  length  ;  its  head,  thorax,  and  scutel 
lum  are  shining  black ;  the  antennaj  yellowish  with 
black  tips  ;  the  legs  are  yellowish  with  brownish 
black  feet,  and  a  band  of  the  same  colour  round 
the  thiglis  of  the  hindermost  pair.  The  upper 
wings  are  brownish  j'ellow,  and  they  overlap  at 
their  tips ;  in  the  middle  of  the  hardened  basal 
portion  is  a  blackish  brown  dusky  spot ;  on  the 
terminal  portion  are  two  smoky  spots.  Tliis  insect 
is  very  variable  in  the  colourisation  of  its  markings. 
G.  S.  S. 

Orchids, 

ORCHIDS  IN  PRIVATE  GARDENS. 

Garden  stock  in  private  establishments,  with  the 
exception  of  certain  kinds  of  fruit  and  fruit  trees 
and  a  few  other  subjects,  has  not  hitherto  been 
appraised  at  a  high  commercial  value  by  their 
owners,  although  representing  a  good  enough  re- 
turn in  a  cultural  shape.  What  I  mean  is,  that  a 
fine  collection  of  specimens  of  the  usual  stove  or 
greenhouse  description,  though  valuable  in  its  way, 
would  not  realise  much  monej'  to  the  proprietor  if 
put  up  for  .sale,  either  by  auction  or  otherwise. 
Most  kinds  of  exotic  plants  other  than  Orchids 
are  easily  propagated  by  seed  or  cuttings,  and  the 
moment  they  are  placed  in  the  market  thej'  be- 
come everybody's  plants,  and  are  soon  quite  com- 
mon. It  is  otherwise,  however,  with  Ochids  which 
are  likely  to  hold  their  own,  and  maintain  and 
increase  their  value  when  well  grown,  and  this 
fact  is  now  beginning  to  be  both  realised  and 
acted  upon  in  many  nurseries  and  gardens  to  a 
very  marked  extent.  During  recent  years  a  pro- 
fusion of  very  fine  species  and  varieties  of  Orchids 
has  been  introduced  into  this  country,  and  their 
culture  is  now  so  well  understood,  that  the  most 
inexperienced  may  and  do  attempt  it  with  success. 
Then  the  division  of  the  plants  into  cool  and 
warm  house  kinds  has  immensely  facilitated  suc- 
cessful culture  and  popularised  Orchids,  for  both 
sections  contain  equally  beautiful  species  and 
varieties,  and  anyone  can  grow  one  or  both  sorts 
just  according  to  his  circumstances  or  conveni- 
ence. 

Cool  Oeciiid.?  are  perhaps  the  most  popular  at 
present,  because  they  are  easily  and  least  expen- 
sively grown.  Still,  few  or  none  of  the  species 
are  so  readily  increased  as  to  make  tlieir  multipli- 
cation an  easy  matter,  and  this,  added  to  the  fact 
that  the  flowers  are  of  the  most  beautiful  descrip- 
tion existing  among  plants,  and  in  the  majority 
of  cases  extraordinarily  enduring  after  they  have 
fully  expanded,  cut  or  otherwise,  has  greatly 
added  to  their  value.  A  collection  of  Orchids,  if 
well  selected,  is  never  out  of  bloom,  and  the  flowers 
are  produced  almost  as  plentifully  in  winter  as 
in  summer  ;  hence,  for  decorative  purposes  of  all 
kinds,  they  are  extremely  valuable.  These  con- 
siderations are  mentioned  quite  apart  from  the 
interest  and  pleasure  the  culture  of  such  plants 
affords,  the  purpose  liere  being  to  give  the 
reader  a  correct  notion  of  the  value  of  the 
plants  as  stock  at  a  time  when  gardening  is 
in  a  rather  depressed  condition,  and  regarded 
rather  as  a  losing  affair.  A  gentleman  may  spend 
much  money  in  stocking  his  hothouses  with  a 
general  collection  of  ornamental  plants,  which,  if 
they  came  to  the  hammer,  would  perhaps  hardly 
pay  carriage  to  the  market.  But  it  is  otherwise 
with  Orchids,  if  they  are  fairly  well  selected,  as 
everyday  experience  shows.  Notwithstanding  the 
immense  quantities  of  Orchids  imported  from 
week  to  week,  they  do  not  decrease  in  value  ;  in 
fact,  they  are  dearer  now  than  ever  they  were. 


The  writer  is  informed  that  at  a  recent  noted  auc- 
tion sale  of  Orchids  at  Edinburgh,  which  repre- 
sented, one  might  say,  the  thinning  out  of  a 
private  collection,  the  prices  realised  averaged 
about  .£2  or  £3  apiece,  and  many  of  the  plants 
sold  were  not  what  are  called  popular  kinds. 
Many  of  the  "  good  things  "  fetched  £5,  JIO,  il5, 
£20,  and  some  even  as  much  as  iJio  or  i'SO  apiece. 
These  plants  were  from  a  well-assorted  and  well- 
known  collection,  that  had  been  accummulating 
perhaps  five-and-twenty  years.  One  of  the  main 
outlets  for  Orchids  is  amongst  amateurs  and 
owners  of  small  gardens  near  large  manufacturing 
towns  and  the  like.  Men  in  business,  especially, 
seem  to  realise  the  value  of  plants  that  contribute 
to  the  beauty  of  their  gardens  in  such  a  high 
degree,  and  yet  maintain  their  value,  for  they 
are  amongst  the  best  buyers  known  to  the 
trade.  In  many  noblemen's  gardens  large  invest- 
ments have  also  been  made,  and  in  some  noted 
gardens  Odontoglossums  alone  are  grown  in  thou- 
sands, and  }'ield  quantities  of  beautiful  flowers 
the  whole  year  through.  These  collections  have 
been  got  together  by  buying  imported  and  other 
plants  as  opportunity  offered,  and  probably  the 
value  of  the  stock,  now  the  plants  are  established, 
has  been  doubled  within  the  past  few  years.  Nur- 
serymen, who,  perhaps,  realise  the  position  more 
accurately  than  private  growers,  are  at  present 
investing  in  Orchids  very  extensively,  quite  a  com- 
petition in  that  line  having  sprung  up.  We  are 
acquainted  with  provincial  nurseries,  many  of 
which  four  or  five  years  ago  did  not  boast  of  an 
Orchid,  that  have  at  the  present  moment  thou- 
sands, and  are  adding  to  their  stock  every  year, 
while  selling  largely  at  the  same  time.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  importations  of  popular  kinds  of  Or- 
chids is  now  so  enormous,  that  some  growers  begin 
to  fear  the  practical  extinction  of  some  sorts 
at  no  very  distant  date.  There  are  both  pro- 
fessionals and  amateurs  in  the  field.  Some 
members  of  the  trade  employ  their  own  collec- 
tors, while  many  people  residing  in  India,  Ame- 
rica, andelsewherecollect  on  theirown  account,  and 
transmit  the  plants  to  growers  in  Europe,  not  to 
speak  of  amateurs  who  contribute  to  the  stock  of  pri- 
vate gardens  when  they  have  the  opportunity.  In 
the  course  of  collecting  and  shipping  thousands  are 
annually  lost,  and  many  more  perish  in  the  course 
of  being  "  established  in  pots  "  after  their  arrival 
in  Europe.  Hence  an  Orchid  established  a  year 
or  two  in  a  pot  is  regarded  as  much  enhanced  in 
value,  and  always  fetches  a  better  price  than  one 
freshly  imported. 

Buying  Orchids.— In  getting  up  a  collection 
of  Orchids  the  buyer  may  invest  in  an  extensive 
collection  at  once,  or,  as  is  generally  the  case  in 
private  gardens,  he  can  invest  gradually.  The 
best  plan,  however,  is  to  form  a  tolerable  nucleus 
at  the  outset,  and  afterwards  add  to  it  as  circum- 
stances permit.  There  are  two  ways  of  buying, 
viz.,  at  auction  or  other  sales  of  newly  imported 
plants,  so  frequently  advertised  in  the  gardening 
papers,  and  at  the  usual  nurseries  of  such  plants, 
and  there  are  now  very  few  nurseries  of  any 
importance  that  do  not  trade  in  Orchids.  In  buy- 
ing at  sales  of  imported  plants  the  buyer  incurs  a 
few  risks,  but  may  also  obtain  some  advantages.  All 
the  best  Orchids  are  frequently  offered  in  freshly 
imported  lots,  viz.,  Odontoglossums,  Dendrobiums, 
Cattleyas,  Lrelias,  Ccelogynes,  Masdevallias,  Cym- 
bidiums,  Bpidendrums,  Vandas,  &o.,  and  the  buyer 
may  often  in  such  lots  secure  rare  prizes,  as 
well  as  blanks.  Still,  there  are  few  varieties 
of  Orchids  of  the  popular  class  that  are  not  pretty, 
although  they  may  not  be  considered  "  good 
varieties  ; ''  but  it  is  the  latter  that  represent  most 
v.ilue,  and  selection  is  the  secret  of  getting  a  valu- 
able^collection  together.  In  buying  established 
plants  from  the  trade,  the  investor,  on  the  other 
hand,  need  never  be  deceived,  provided  he  buys 
plants  in  flower  only  ;  and  this  he  may  easily  do, 
as  he  can  liardly  visit  a  collection  of  Orchids  at 
any  season  of  the  year  at  which  he  will  not  find 
some  sorts  in  flower.  Of  course  these  will  cost  him 
more  money,  but  they  will  be  worth  it  all.  An 
inexperienced  person  should  not  attempt  buying 
by  himself,  but  should  have  a  person  with  him 
who  understands  such  matters.    Nurserymen  are 
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among  the  largest  importers  themselves,  and  buy 
imported  stock  largely  as  well,  and  hence  in  ex- 
tensive trade  collections  many  inferior  varieties 
are  to  be  found.  Among  the  Odontoglossums  of 
the  Alexandras  type,  for  example,  hardly  any  two 
plants  are  alike  in  quality  and  appearance  ;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  nearly  all  the  best  speci- 
mens in  cultivation.  It  is  not  often  one  finds  a 
Cattleya  Mossise  that  is  not  worth  growing,  re- 
garding its  flower  simply ;  but  between  varieties 
in  size  and  colouring  there  are  great  diffe- 
rences, some  flowers  being  far  superior  to  the 
general  run,  and  worth  so  much  more.  It 
is  the  occurrence  of  those  fine  varieties  in 
collections  that  has  led  to  so  much  confusion  in 
the  naming  of  Orchids,  often  giving  them,  it  must 
be  admitted ,  a  fictitious  value.  A  grower,  we  shall 
suppose,  buys  a  dozen  or  two  of  Vandas  or  Cat- 
tleyas.  One  or  two  turn  out  exceptionally  fine, 
and  he  forthwith  names  it,  let  us  say,  "  superba," 
or  publishes  it  as  "So-and-so's  variety,"  in  the  as- 
sumption that  he  is  the  sole  possessor  of  the  sort, 
while  probably  there  are  many  others  who  have  it 
as  well,  and  give  it  some  other  name.  In  this  way 
we  have  now  about  thirty  or  forty  named  varieties 
of  some  species,  all  good,  but  none  of  them  differ- 
ing greatly  from  each  other,  all  having  originated 
in  different  collections,  from  one  importation  per- 
haps. A  really  good  variety  of  any  Orchid  is,  how- 
ever, soon  discerned  ;  and,  whether  named  or  not 
at  the  time,  it  is  always  worth  taking  care  of,  and 
making  a  special  note  of  its  size  and  general 
characteristics.  If  it  does  not  turn  out  to  be  an 
unusually  excellent  and  valuable  sort — worth, 
perhaps  150  or  200  guineas,  such  as  we  occasionally 
hear  of — it  is  sure  to  possess  some  considerable 
value,  whatever  it  may  be. 

Popular  and  good  Oechids. — The  number  of 
species  and  varieties  now  in  cultivation  is  ex- 
tremely numerous,  but  a  great  many  are  not  worth 
growing  in  limited  private  collections.  Many 
varieties  are  unduly  praised,  and  intending  buyers 
must  not  be  led  away  by  the  "  descriptions  "  given 
by  Orchid  "  authorities,"  or  even  by  the  plates  now 
so  frequently  distributed  by  the  trade.  If  they 
do,  they  may  expect  to  be  disappointed  at  times. 
Some  second-rate  species,  like  the  Cypripediums, 
have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Above  all,  they 
must  not  be  misled  by  such  names  as  "  splendida," 
"majestica,"  "superba,"  "  magnifica,"  and  the 
like,  for  these  names  often  indicate  something 
the  reverse  of  what  they  convey.  Another  great 
point  is  to  learn  whether  any  variety  is  a  free 
flowerer  or  not,  and,  above  all,  a  good  grower.  As 
a  speculation,  however,  it  is  worth  while  investing 
in  those  kinds  which  Orchid  growers  unite  in 
praising ;  but  for  useful  purposes — in  buying 
plants  to  please  himself — the  private  cultivator 
had  better  consult  his  own  taste,  and  see  what  it 
is  that  is  recommended  to  him.  The  following  are 
amongst  the  most  popular  and  beautiful  sorts  in 
cultivation  :  Aerides  odoratum  ;  Angraicum  ses- 
quipedale  ;  Burlingtonia  Candida  and  fragrans  ; 
Calanthe  Veitchi  and  vestita  ;  Cattleya  ci- 
trina,  crispa,  gigas,  Mossias,  Trianse,  and  labiata  ; 
Coelogyne  cristata;  Cymbidium  eburneum;  Cy- 
pripedium  insigne  Maulei,  villosum,  Spiceria- 
num,  and  Sedeni  ;  Den'lrobium  Bensonre,  Cam- 
bridgeanum,  chrysotoxum,  Dalhousianum,  den- 
sifiorum,  Devonianum,  Farmeri,  nobile,  primu- 
linum,  formosum,  suavissimum,  thyrsifloram, 
and  Wardianum.  These  are  all  good  and 
distinct:  Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus ;  Lselia 
anceps,  autumnalis,  and  purpurata  ;  Masdevallia 
Veitchiana  and  Harryana ;  Miltonia  spectabilis  ; 
Odontoglossum  AlexandrEe,  Pescatorei,  and  vexil- 
larium ;  Phatenopsis  amabilis,  grandiflora,  and 
Schilleriana  ;  Pleione  lagenaria  ;  Saccolabium  gut- 
tatum;  Sophronitis  grandiflora;  Trichopilia suavis ; 
Vanda  ccerulea,  suavis,  and  tricolor;  ZygopetaUim 
Mackayi ;  Lycaste  Skinneri.  This  is  a  very  much 
abridged  list,  both  as  regards  species  and  varie- 
ties, especially  the  latter,  which  are  almost  end- 
less ;  but  it  enumerates  the  pick  of  both,  and  any- 
one possessing  a  collection  of  those  named,  and 
good  of  each  (for  there  are  not  only  varieties  of 
the  same  species,  but  sub-varieties  as  well),  will 
have  a  poUection.  of  some  value. 


These  remarks  are  not  addressed  to  professional 
Orchid  growers  so  much  as  to  those  who  are  par- 
tially inexperienced,  and  who  may  contemplate 
making  a  beginning  in  Orchid  culture. — Field. 


Epidendrum  nemorale. — I  find  this  to 
succeed  fairly  well  either  on  Tree  Fern  stems  or 
in  a  basket  amongst  a  few  rough  pieces  of  peat 
and  plenty  of  drainage.  Daring  the  growing  sea- 
son I  hang  it  close  to  the  glass  in  the  Cattleya 
house  and  give  it  plenty  of  water  till  the  growths, 
which  are  made  quickly,  get  fairly  started.  After 
that  I  shift  it  into  its  winter  quarters,  viz.,  a  Pine 
pit,  where  it  remains  till  about  the  middle  of  April, 
letting  it  have  all  the  sun  possible  and  but  little 
shade  at  any  time.  When  resting  water  is  almost 
entirely  withheld,  only  just  enough  being  given  to 
keep  the  bulbs  plump,  and  that  is  not  much,  as  if 
it  does  not  have  a  decided  season  of  rest,  it  will 
not  flower  satisfactorily. — Thos.  Denny,  Bon-n 
Hovse,  Blandforcl. 

Over-praised  Orchids. — Under  tliis  head- 
ing, "  Peregrine "  says  Vandas  are  a  class  of 
Orchids  difficult  to  grow,  and  when  flowered  not 
very  valuable.  Now,  I  differ  from  "  Peregrine  " 
regarding  the  difficulty  of  cultivating  Vandas.  No 
Orchids  are  more  easily  grown  if  people  would 
not  roast  them.  They  like  shade,  moisture,  and 
not  so  much  heat  as  many  growers  give  them. 
This  should  make  them  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
a  cultivator  who  supports  the  cool  system  in  re- 
gard to  the  cultivation  of  other  subjects.  Then, 
in  regard  to  their  appearance,  Vandas  are  much 
more  showy  in  a  collection  than  most  Orchids 
when  out  of  bloom — that  is,  of  course,  when 
healthy,  not  when  roasted  to  a  yellow  condition — 
and,  when  in  bloom,  what  more  striking  plant 
have  we  than  a  fine  Vanda,  with  its  glossy  leaves 
and  noble  flowers  standing  out  from  among  the 
foliage  1  In  short,  I  think  "  Peregrine  "  wrong  in 
his  estimation  of  Vandas. — X.  Y.  Z. 


VALUE  OF  GEEENSAND  IN  GARDENS. 

Some  few  weeks  ago  there  was  an  article  in  The 
Garden  about  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  use  of  sand  in  our  gardens.  I  agreed  in  the 
main  with  what  the  writer  said,  but  I  think  he 
should  have  added:  "There  is  sand  and  sand." 
The  differences  are  very  great,  and  some  sorts  are 
much  better  than  others.  I  have  for  a  long  time 
been  afilicted  with  a  disease  which  might  be  called 
"sand  on  the  brain,"  and  I  have  experimented 
with  what  I  could  get  from  the  different  pits  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Eyde,  and  also  with  sand 
from  the  sea-shore  which  had  lost  its  saline  pro- 
perties by  exposure  to  the  weather  ;  but  I  never, 
till  rather  more  than  a  year  ago,  found  a  sand 
which  seemed  to  me  all  that  could  be  desired.  It 
came  about  in  this  way.  I  was  going  through  one 
of  the  streets  of  Eyde,  when  my  eye  lit  upon  a 
cart  which  was  carrying  sand  of  a  sort  that  was 
new  to  me.  At  any  rate,  I  had  not  thought  of  it 
before  in  connection  with  my  garden,  and  its  very 
peculiar  colour  (a  sort  of  reddish  brown)  attracted 
my  notice.  The  sand  was  to  be  used  for  building 
purposes.  I  told  the  carter  to  bring  a  load  to  my 
house,  and  I  found  afterwards  that  he  had  to 
fetch  it  from  near  Newport,  and  that  it  is  taken 
from  the  lower  greensand  formation  which  pre- 
vails over  a  large  part  of  the  southern  half  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  Load  soon  followed  upon  load,  and 
so  on ;  and  as  1  ong  as  I  have  a  garden  at  all  I  hope 
I  never  shall  be  without  this  most  useful  com- 
modity. I  have  tried  it  more  or  less  pure,  and 
sometimes  mixed  with  loam  and  also  with  peat, 
and  I  have  never  had  anything  which  insured 
for  me  greater  success,  or  indeed  anything  like  it. 
The  following  are 

A  FEW  EXAMPLES  OF  WHAT  I  MEAN.  I  have 
grown  Eomneya  Coulteri  for  a  numberof  years,  and 
it  has  now  and  then  blossomed  ;  but  this  summer 
two  large  plants  at  once  broke  out  Into  bloom,  and 
the  fine,  pure  white,  salver-like  blossoms  were  the 
admiration  of  everybody.  I  have  found  alpine 
Primulas,  which  I  think  are  very  touchy  indeed, 
tractable  under  the  influence  of  this  sand.  Primula 


sikkimensis,   which    loves  to  have  its  feet  cool 
while  it  turns  towards  the  sun,  seemed  to  clap  its 
hands  with  joyf ulness.     Campanula  AUioni  ran  all 
over  the  place  from  pure  excitement.     Campanula 
Eaineri  has  at  last  become  an  easy  plant  to  manage. 
I  had  never  before  been  able  to  bring  Ehexia  vir- 
ginica  into  a  contented  mood,  but  it  settled  down 
immediately.    Androsace  carnea  very  nearly  came 
to  life  from  the  dead,  for  I  quite  thought  I  had  lost 
a  plant  which  in  less  than  a  month  was  pronounced 
to  be  out  of  danger.    Bletia  hyacinthina  voted  for 
the  green  sand  on  the  spot.     Viola  pedata  bicolor 
forgot  all  its  former  troubles.     Philesia  buxifolia, 
which  had  not  altogether  made  up  its  mind  as  to 
whether  it  would  do  well  or  not,  grew  up  at  once 
and  shot  out  on   every  side,  and  is  now  covered 
all  over  with   its   beautiful  Lapageria-like  bells. 
Disa  grandiflora,    which    is    planted  out  in  the 
open  border  in  summer,  turned  over  a  new  leaf 
and  behaved  with  propriety.     Ismene  Amancaes 
fancied  itself  back  in  Peru.    Houstonia  ccerulea 
modestly  doubled  itself  in  size.  Gentianavernasoon 
showed  a  robustness,  which,  I  am  persuaded,  is  not 
to  be  exceeded  in  the  Alps,  and,  as  though  it  longed 
to  express  its  gratitude  openly,  disregarded  the 
change  of   seasons  altogether,  and   has   flowered 
perpetually,  ofl:  and  on,  just  as  it  liked.     If   Poly- 
gala  Cbamasbuxus  purpurea  had  a  voice,  it  would 
plainly  say,  "  I  should  soon  become  a  weed  if  I 
were  always  to  be  treated  like  this."     Anemone 
vernalis  markedly  improved,  and  so  it  was  with  a 
great    many    other    things    besides    these ;    but 
what   surprised  me  beyond  everything  else   was 
a  shabby   lot  of  Lilies,  which    were    purchased 
in  the  spring  and  were  planted  out  in  a  very  bad 
time  of  the  year.     These  soon  joined  in  the  general 
chorus  of  thanksgiving,  and  declared  themselves 
happy.     The  foliage  of  Lilium  Browni,  L.  Wash- 
ingtonianum,   L.  longiflorum,   L.  cordifolium,  L. 
Hansoni,   and  several  others    (I  did   not  allow 
them  to  blossom  this  season)  has  made  me  very 
hopeful    that    some    of    the   difficulties    of    the 
Lily    puzzle    are    lessened.     Of    course    all  this 
has    been    very  pleasant    to    a    gardener's   eye. 
I    am    more    thankful    for  my  newly-made    ac- 
quaintance with  the  lower  greensand  formation 
than  I   can   say.     But    the   next    thing  was    to 
find  out   whence   all   this   blessedness   came  —  I 
mean,  as  was  the  case  with  a  mighty  man  of  old, 
in  what  the  secret  of  its  great  strength  lay.  I  con- 
fess I  was  half  led  to  believe  what  a   friend  told 
me,  as  an  undoubted  fact,  that  this  greensand  is 
known  to  be  full  of  potent  chemical  virtues,  and  I 
was  informed  that  to  them  might  be  traced  the 
sortof  magical influencewhichit seems  to  exert.  At 
the  same  time  a   timid  idea  would  not   leave  me 
that  there  are  other  things  which  ought  to  be  taken 
into  account,  though  at  most  I  conceived  that  both 
chemical  and  mechanical  agencies  are   at  work, 
and  I  traced  to  this  imaginary  union  the  results  I 
beheld.     All  this,  however,  was  guess-work.     No 
good  opportunity  till  just  now  came  to  my  hand  of 
finding  out  the  truth.    By  a  piece  of  good  fortune, 
Mr.  Eve,  the  acting   manager  of   Messrs.  Allen  & 
Hanbury's  well-known  firm  in  Plough  Court,  came 
to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and,  being  fond  of  flowers,  he 
paid    a     visit   to     my    garden.       I     soon    told 
hira    he    was    the    very    man    I    was   longing  to 
find,  for  I  was  anxious  to  know  scientifically  on 
what  the  merits  of  a  substance  on  which  I  set 
great  store  really  depended.     The  clearing  up  of 
the  secret  of  this  sand  I  felt  certain  would  clear 
up  in  my  mindagreatmauyquestionsaboutalpine 
and  other  plants.     Mr.  Eve  noticed  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  the  plants,  and  most  kindly  promised 
to  do  his  best  for  me  as  soon  as  he  could.     That 
promise  has  been  amply  redeemed,  and  I   subjoin 
his  analysis  of  the  sand,  and  also  the  letter  which 
I  have  received  from  him.  His  analysis  runs  thus  : — 
Sample  of  sand  from  Isle  of  Wight,  A^lr|ust  1, 1SS3. 

Per  cent. 

.Sodium  iind  potassium  as  chlorides  . .        . .  -51 

Phosphoric  acid -71 

Loss  on  ignition   ..        ..        _        ..        ..  676 

Soluble  salts  dried  at  212°  F -26 

Nitrogenous  matter       none 

Lime  as  carbonate          '89 

Silicious  matter    . .        . .        „        . .        . .  55  94 

Iron  and  aluminum  o.\ides      „  3S'05 
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This  sand  contains  only  8  per  cent,  of  matter 
which  could  be  of  auj'  use  for  manuring  purposes, 
and  0  76  percent,  of  this,  which  is  organic  matter, 
is  certainly  not  worth  Is.  6d.  per  ton.  The  re- 
maining useful  ingredients,  viz.,  alkaline  salts 
and  phosphoric  acid,  are  hardlj'  worth  the  cartage. 
And,  in  his  letter  to  me,  Mr.  Eve  wiites  thus: 
"  I  am  at  last  able  to  enclose  a  complete  analysis 
of  the  sample  of  sand  you  were  so  kind  as  to  give 
me  when  at  Ryde.  I  wish  it  were  more  satisfac- 
tory from  a  gardener's  point  of  view.  As  you  will 
see,  there  is  a  complete  absence  of  nitrogenous 
matter,  only  very  minute  quantities  of  soluble 
salts  and  phosphoric  acid. 

"  The  theoretical  value  of  the  sand  as 
manure  cannot  be  more  than  something  under  5s. 
per  ton.  .Still,  the  appearance  of  the  plants  in  your 
garden,  to  which  it  has  been  applied,  justifies  the 
iuference  that  its  use  is  beneficial ;  but,  consider-  | 


saj',  form  an  idea  of  the  state  of  things  when 
patches  of  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf  on  the  trees 
meet  the  eye  in  the  middle  of  August,  and  when 
large  herbaceous  plants  look  pre-eminently  uncom- 
fortable in  the  open  border,  as  though  dried  upat  the 
roots,  and  your  grass  is  browned  all  over  as  if  the 
common  highway  ran  before  the  house ;  but  this  is 
our  condition  in  the  garden  isle  just  now,  and  the 
whole  place  seems  in  a  blaze.  It  puts,  however, 
my  greensand  most  thoroughly  to  the  test  when  a 
large  heap  of  it  which  is  placed  in  full  sun  re- 
mains quite  moist  a  little  beneath  the  surface.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  there  is  something  here 
not  always  to  be  met  with,  and  which  plants  like 
exceedingly.  Not  a  few  kinds  of  sand  have  a 
burning  tendency  of  their  own,  and  should  on  that 
account  be  avoided.  The  sand,  however,  of  wliich 
I  write  does  not  act  in  that  way.  It  cakes  all  over 
on  the  surface,  and  beneath  the  surface  the  whole 


causes  they  run  together  and  become  a  conglo- 
merated mass.  A  third  point,  which  appears  to  me 
of  great  importance,  is  that  the  sand  should  not 
hold  the  water  in  winter  time,  but  that  it  should 
run  freely  off,  and  I  can  testif j'  to  this  being  the 
case  with  the  greensand  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
The  downpours  of  autumn  and  winter  are  never 
held  by  it,  but  pass  away  readily.  If  it  be  added 
to  all  this  that  slugs  abhore  the  little  flinty  par- 
ticles that  they  have  to  encounter  in  this  particular 
sand,  and  avoid  it  accordingly,  I  believe  there 
is  explanation  enough  for  its  very  great  usefulness. 
At  any  rate  this  greensand  must  go  far  to  show 
that  in  some  cases  meclaanical  rather  than  chemi- 
cal considerations  ought  to  be  regarded.  A  Cam- 
bridge geologist  and  member  of  the  Alpine  Club, 
who  agrees  with  the  view  that  has  been  taken  above, 
wrote  thus  to  me  the  other  day  :  "The  chemical 
analysis  of  a  soil  is  seldom  of   much  value.     A 
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ing  its  chemical  composition,  I  am  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  its  action,  like  that  of  other  sands, 
cin  only  be  mechanical.  I  do  not  think  the  iron 
and  alumina  can  be  useful  as  manures."  Of  course 
this  came  on  me  rather  as  a  surprise  after  what  I 
had  been  told  previously  about  the  sand,  but  it 
strengthens  an  old  belief  that  the  chemical  ingre- 
dients of  a  soil  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
the  culture  of  alpine  and  a  great  many  other 
plants.  Here  is  a  sand  in  which  many  plants  ab- 
solutely revel,  and  from  a  chemical  point  of  view 
it  is  said  to  be  comparatively  worthless.  Jlr.  Eve 
uses  too  strong  an  expression  when  he  wishes  it 
were  "  more  satisfactory  from  a  gardener's  point 
of  view."  It  is  all  that,  but  only  in  rather  a  dif- 
ferent way  from  what  had  been  expected.  From 
whence,  then,  does  its  excellence  come,  which  is 
undoubted  in  my  eyes  1  If  that  could  be  hit  off 
with  correctness,  I  think  some  rules  might  be  laid 
down  about  the  culture  of  alpine  plants  with  a 
great  deal  of  assurance.  I  have  firstly  noticed 
that  this 

Sand  never  dries  up  even  in  the  hottest 
weather.  We  have  had  some  baking  days  this 
year  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  my  garden  is  one 
of  the  hottest  in  the  kingdom.  Those  who  live 
near  the  ever- verdant  lawns  of  Bitton,  or  amid  the 
dewy  pastures  of  Cheshire,  can  scarcely,  I  should 


substance  seems  unaffected  by  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun.  I  think  this  is  just  what  alpines  care  for 
most  of  all.  They  like  to  look  full  at  the  sun,  and 
yet  to  have  their  roots  well  supplied  with  the 
necessary  moisture. 

The  second  point  of  importance  which  occurs 
to  me  to  mention  is  that  the  little  rootlets  should 
go  where  they  like  without  being  impeded,  and 
be  able  to  travel  a  long  way,  but  this  depends 
entirely  on  the  openness  of  the  soil.  In  stiff,  heavy 
soils  it  is  an  absolute  impossibility  for  them  to  do 
so,  and  as  soon  as  an  alpine  plant  and  many 
others  cease  to  grow,  they  turn  sulky  and  perish. 
But  at  this  point,  also,  the  greensand  is  of  the 
greatest  assistance.  There  is  proof  enough  that  it 
never  does  become  close.  If  a  stick  be  thrust  into 
the  highest  part  of  a  raised  border  made  of  this 
sand,  and  if  the  same  thing  be  done  again  at  the 
end  of  a  year,  I  venture  to  say  the  subsidence  will 
be  found  to  be  very  small  indeed.  The  bed  will 
be  of  nearly  the  same  height  as  before.  What  this 
means  I  need  not  add.  The  innumerable  little 
silicious  particles  keep  the  whole  substance  open, 
and  this  openness  is  exactly  what  is  wanted  for  the 
roots  of  tender  things.  It  is  not  by  any  manner  of 
means  found  in  every  sort  of  sand;  some  sorts  of 
sand  are  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  At  first  they  look 
well,  but  from  the  action  of  the  weather  and  other 


chemist  may  tell  you  that  a  soil  contains  all  the 
constituents  required  for  the  food  of  a  particular 
plant  and  yet  it  may  be  absolutely  sterile.  The 
information  which  a  chemist  can  give  on  such  a 
subject  is  negative,  and  not  positive."  I  think  he  is 
right,  but,  from  a  paint  of  view  which  is  not 
chemical,  I  believe  the  advantages  of  the  green- 
sand of  the  Isle  of  Wight  are  distinct  and  positive 
enough.  Of  course  one  unfortunate  thing  is  that 
this  particular  sand  does  not  lie  at  everybody's 
door ;  but  some  of  my  friends  are  trying  it,  and 
we  shall  soon  know  what  they  say.  The  sand  costs 
me  Is.  per  load  at  the  pit's  mouth  and  3s,  6d.  for 
cartage.  The  great  gardeners  of  the  north,  Mr. 
Wolley  Dod  and  Mr.  Brockbank,  are  having  it 
taken  to  Hartlepool  as  ballast,  and  in  that  way  its 
transport  is  manageable.  H.  EwBANK. 

St.  Jvkn\%  liydc. 


Gillespie's  Broccoli. — This  is  said  in  seed 
lists  to  come  in  after  the  autumn  Cauliflower, 
but  with  us  it  has  changed  its  time  and  come  in 
before  the  late  Cauliflower.  Sown  and  planted  at 
the  same  time  as  other  Broccoli,  which  are  going 
on  all  right,  this  variety  is  heading  now  ;  therefore, 
instead  of  calling  it  a  useful  early  Broccoli,  I  would 
term  it  a  decidedly  poor  Cauliflower. — J.  Mum. 
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Fruit  garden. 

OLD  APPLE  TREE  AT  TACHBEOOK. 
The  little  Warwickshire  village  o£  Tachbrook  is 
famous  for  the  longevity  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
this  quality  in  its  climate  or  soil  seems  to  extend 
to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  judging  by  two  old 
Eeinette  du  Canada  Apple  trees  which  grow  under 
the  shelter  of  a  sunny  south  wall  at  Tachbrook 
Mallory.  The  seven-gabled,  half-timbered  house, 
with  its  huge  brick  chimney  stacks  and  Oak  stair- 
case and  panelled  rooms,  was  built  in  1613  ;  and 
tradition  says  that  the  two  Apple  trees  were 
planted  soon  after.  Be  that  as  it  may,  their  age 
is  very  considerable,  as  the  great  gnarled  stems, 
writhing  along  the  ground  like  hoary  sea  serpents, 
testify.  But  they  are  enjoying  as  healthy  and 
vigorous  an  old  age  as  some  of  their  human 
fellow  parishioners.  The  trees  aTe  trained  espalier 
fashion  round  the  angles  of  two  square  beds  in 
the  kitchen  garden,  and  make  a  bower  30  feet 
long  of  fresh  green  foliage  and  luxuriant  blossom 
over  the  path  which  divides  them.  The  further 
blanch  or  stem  of  the  tree,  wliioh  Mr.  Parsons  has 
chosen  to  immortalise,  is  40  feet  in  length  from 
the  trunk ;  the  nearer  one  is  20  feet ;  the  trunk  is 
6  feet  round  at  the  base.  The  two  stems  are 
3  feet  6  inches  in  circumference  just  above  where 
they  divide,  and  the  largest  of  the  upright 
fruit-bearing  branches  is  18  inches  round.  The 
stems  of  the  second  tree  are  about  the  same  girth, 
and  are  respectively  27  feet  and  30  feet  in  length. 
The  blossoms  of  these  old  trees  are  unusually 
large  and  very  white.  The  fruit  is  very  large, 
the  skin  green  with  white  stripes,  the  flesh  per- 
fectly transparent  when  cooked,  of  a  pale  greenish 
colour,  and  has  a  very  rich  flavour  ;  in  fact,  it  is, 
without  exception,  the  most  delicious  Apple  I 
know  for  culinary  purposes. 

When  the  garden  first  came  into  my  keeping 
the  old  Apple  trees  were  overgrown  with  Moss 
and  Lichen,  and  were  said  only  to  bear  fruit  every 
third  or  fourth  year.  I  had  them  carefully  scraped 
and  washed,  and  have  been  repaid  by  excellent 
and  increasing  crops  every  autumn  for  three  years 
in  succession. 

The  magnificent  show  of  blossom  in  May  this 
year  has  entirely  fulfilled  its  promise.  Both  trees 
are  now  loaded  with  masses  o£  Apples,  which  are 
beginning  to  show  red  streaks  on  their  clear  green 
skins,  and  the  old  stems  are  putting  forth  vigor- 
ous young  shoots  in  all  directions,  and  look  as  if 
another  hundred  Mays  might  still  see  their  pink 
and  white  buds  opening  to  the  spring  sun. 

Rose  G.  Kingsley. 


WHY  DO  GRAPES  CRACK? 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  some  Grapes  are 
much  more  liable  to  crack  than  others,  the  worst 
being  those  with  thin  skins,  such  as  Madresfield 
Court,  Frontignan,  and  Josling's  St.  Albans,  the 
latter  of  which  splits  its  berries  in  such  a  whole- 
sale way  that  entire  bunches  often  go,  and  on  this 
account  most  people  have  discarded  it,  although  it 
is  one  of  the  highest  flavoured  Grapes  anyone  can 
grow.  From  my  experience  of  these  thin-skinned 
Grapes,  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  will  not  bear 
the  slightest  check,  but  must  be  kept  on  steadily 
swelling  from  the  first  start  to  the  finish,  as  any 
sudden  flow  of  sap,  which  at  once  causes  a  rapid 
swelling,  bursts  them  open,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  skins  are  not  stout  or  tough  enough  to 
bear  the  pressure,  which  after  a  heavy  watering  or 
rain  is,  no  doubt,  very  great.  Of  this  we  see  re- 
peated proof  in  Cherries,  Gooseberries,  Plums,  and 
often  Pears  after  soaking  showers  following 
closely  on  a  dry  time,  and   it  is  just  the  same 


with  Grapes,  as  the  foliage  makes  such 
demands  on  the  roots  that  they  take  in  the 
water  greedily  till  every  cell  becomes  gorged. 
Most  of  our  Vines  are  in  outer  borders, 
and  at  one  time  the  only  Madresfield  Court  we 
have  so  planted  cracked  to  such  an  extent,  that  I 
thought  we  should  have  to  give  it  up,  but,  noticing 
that  it  was  more  exempt  from  the  malady  in  wet 
seasons,  I  kept  on  with  it  and  watered  more  fre- 
quently, wiih  the  result  that  this  year  and  last  we 
have  not  had  a  cracked  berry. 

Soil,  I  believe,  has  much  to  do  with  the  cracking 
of  Grapes,  but  not  in  the  way  Mr.  Wildsmith  sur- 
mises, as  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  border  with  much 
drainage,  and  made  up  of  quick-drying  loam  that 
takes  in  water  speedily  and  parts  with  it  again  in 
a  short  time,  will  cause  Grapes  to  crack,  as  the 
changes  are  sudden.  I  am  the  more  fortified  in 
this  opinion,  as  I  have  seen  Hamburghs,  and  even 
Alicantes,  split  under  such  conditions  after  a 
double  supply  of  moisture  to  the  roots,  through  a 
heavy  rain  succeeding  the  watering  and  filling  the 
berries  too  rapidly,  thus  causing  them  to  distend 
beyond  the  resisting  capacity  of  the  skins,  which, 
in  the  case  of  Alicantes,  we  know  must  be  great. 
What  is  of  great  use  in 

Peeventing  ceacking  is  a  heavy  mulching,  as 
then  a  watering  tells,  and  there  is  no  gaping  open 
of  the  earth's  crust,  letting  it  out  again,  as  there 
invariably  is  when  the  surface  is  left  exposed  to 
sun  and  air,  the  combined  influences  of  which 
cause  evaporation  to  go  on  at  such  a  rate  that 
most  of  the  moisture  in  the  soil  is  quickly  drawn 
out.  As  to  internal  moisture  affecting  Grapes  in- 
juriously and  bringing  on  cracking,  I  think  it 
beneficial  rather  than  otherwise,  as  it  assists 
in  keeping  the  berries  plump ;  neither  do  I  believe 
it  affects  colour,  as  at  one  place  I  ^as  at  many 
years  ago  we  had  four  Pine  stoves  with  Vines  over 
the  Pines,  and  I  well  remember  the  Grapes  used  to 
be  well  coloured  and  fine,  and  invariably  took  the 
leading  position  at  our  show.  Frontignans  I  have 
never  seen  so  good  since,  and  I  am  convinced  they 
enjoyed  the  heat  and  moisture  the  Pines  loved  so 
well.  The  thing  to  avoid  is  condensed  moisture, 
which  may  always  be  prevented  by  having  a 
"  crack  "  of  air  on  and  increasing  the  same  before 
the  sun  gets  strong  on  the  glass. — J.  SnErPAED, 
Woolverstone  Park,  Ijjstvick. 

Like  Mr.  Wildsmith,  I  have  been  much 

puzzled  to  know  why  my  Madresfield  Court  Grape 
always  cracked  more  or  less  as  soon  as  it  began 
to  colour.  We  have  it  growing  here  in  our  late 
vinery  with  Alicantes  and  Lady  Downes.  The  two 
latter  have  always  finished  well,  being  large  both 
in  bunch  and  berry.  The  Vines  are  planted  inside, 
but  the  roots  can  also  run  outside.  We  treat  them 
liberally  as  to  water  and  top-dressings.  The  border 
was  made  some  ten  years  ago.  It  consists  of  turfy 
loam,  bones,  and  old  mortar.  Each  year  I  was 
encouraged  by  the  noble  appearance  of  the  Ma- 
dresfield Court  bunches  and  berries  to  try  any 
remedy  I  could  hear  or  think  of  to  prevent  crack- 
ing, and  I  believe  I  have  found  one.  I  have  some 
fine  bunches  just  finishing  with  not  a  cracked 
berry  in  them.  Like  Mr.  Wildsmith,  I  can  only 
say,  Come  and  see.  A  few  words  will  explain  my 
treatment  which  has  prevented  the  cracking.  I 
thin  out  the  spurs  to  from  24  inches  to  30  inches 
apart,  and  I  allow  a  rather  more  extended  growth 
beyond  the  bunch  before  stopping  than  is  usual, 
and,  above  all,  I  do  not  shut  up  the  house  quite 
close  at  closing  time  in  the  afternoon.  We  leave 
from  3  inches  to  6  inches  of  air  on  night  and  day. 
A  close,  damp  atmosphere  causes  the  berries  to 
swell  too  fast,  and  then  they  crack,  just  as  many 
other  fruits  and  vegetables  do  when  subjected  to 
sudden  and  excessive  supplies  of  moisture.  I  feel 
sure  that  if  Mr.  Wildsmith  will  try  my  treatment 
he  will  find  that  soil  has  little  to  do  with  crack- 
ing.— J.  Allsop,  Dalton  Sail. 

Allow  me  to  add  to  the  subject  of  Madres- 
field Court  Grape  cracking  that  the  cause  is 
not  to  be  attributed  to  soils,  nor  much  to  the  de- 
gree of  moisture  present  in  the  borders ;  I  con- 
sider it  to  be  mainly  due  to  atmospheric  influences. 
The  diflSculty  commences  when  the  Grapes  begin 
to  colour,  and  I  think  if  growers  would  then  take 


the  precaution  of  never  once  allowing  the  tempe- 
rature to  get  low  and  cold  at  night  or  the 
atmosphere  to  become  heavy  and  stagnant,  crack- 
ing would  not  occur.  The  house  should  not,  how- 
ever, be  closed  ;  on  the  contrary,  a  fair  amount  of 
air  should  be  left  on  always  at  the  top  and  a  little 
at  bottom,  and  the  necessary  temperature  must  be 
maintained  by  heating  the  pipes  at  night  and  at 
other  times  when  there  is  insullicieut  sun  to  keep 
the  air  moving  inside.  Under  this  treatment  we 
find  the  berries  to  colour  perfectly  and  to  keep 
free  from  cracking.  In  short,  the  atmosphere  should 
always  be  buoyant  and  bracing.  I  may  add  that 
we  have  Vines  of  this  variety  in  an  exceedingly 
wet  heavy  border  outside,  also  in  an  inside  and 
very  dry  one,  and  results  have  been  about  equal, 
whilst  the  fruit  on  another  Vine  in  an  adjoining 
border  and  late  house,  that  could  not  be  treated 
as  above,  has  had  many  cracked  berries.  Pos- 
sibly this  latter  kind  of  treatment  causes  the  skins 
to  become  contracted  and  to  lose  their  elasticity. 
— Wm.  Ceump,  Madresfield  Court. 


Hale's  Early  Peach.— This,  in  my  opinion, 
is  the  finest  early  Peach  in  cultivation.  This 
year  we  gathered  the  first  fruits  of  it  from  a  tree 
in  an  unhealed  house  on  June  20,  and  at  that 
time  Royal  George,  in  the  same  house,  was  hardly 
half  swelled  up.  With  us  Hale's  Early  grows 
freely,  sets  its  fruits  thickly,  and  swells  them  up 
to  a  good  size.  Their  colour  is  very  rich  and  the 
flavour  delicious.  Wherever  two  Peach  trees  are 
grown,  this  should  be  one  of  them.  Where  a  long 
succession  is  desired  it  is  invaluable.— J.  MuiR. 

Peaches  at  Hurstside,  "West  Molesey- 
— The  Sea  Eagle  Peach  does  well  here  indoors  ; 
this  season  it  is  bearing  a  good  crop  of  noble 
Peaches.  I  have  just  gathered  eight  fruits  of  it, 
the  weights  of  which  are  11^,  91,  8^,  8|,  llj,  11,9, 
and  9i  ounces,  making  a  total  weight  of  4  pounds 
15  ounces.  The  fruits,  too,  are  handsome  and 
well  coloured.  Princess  of  Wales,  in  the  same 
house,  has  produced  very  fine  fruit,  the  heaviest  o£ 
which  was  13^^  ounces.  The  best  fruits  of  Wal- 
burton  Admirable  weighed  9  ounce?,  but  the  latter 
are  not  comparable  with  those  of  the  Sea  Eagle  as 
regards  colour.  I  may  add  that  High  Cross 
Hybrid  Melon  has  also  been  good,  three  plants 
carrying  over  70  pounds  of  well-flavoured  and 
handsome  fruit. — Thos.  Woodfield. 

5050. — Exhibiting  fruit.— If,  as  stated  by 
"  W.  B.,"  the  schedule  simply  specified  "  six  varie- 
ties, distinct,"  the  judges  had  no  right  to  dis- 
qualify a  collection  in  which  there  were  three 
varieties  of  Grapes,  nor  would  they  have  done 
right  to  have  done  so  even  if  the  collection  had 
been  all  Grapes,  provided  they  were  six  distinct 
varieties.  No  one,  however,  in  his  senses  would 
exhibit  a  collection  of  fruit  composed  of  Grapes 
alone,  as  such  would  count  very  much  against  it  in 
the  estimation  of  judges.  Three  kinds  of  Grapes 
in  six  dishes  are  too  many,  and  would  be  a  point 
against  a  collection  so  composed  on  the  score  of  in- 
sufficient variety  ;  but,  in  disqualifying  a  collec- 
tion on  such  grounds,  the  judges  went  beyond 
that  which  the  schedule  gave  them  authority  to 
do  — T.  B. 

5049.— Peach  stones  cracking.- Over- 
feeding will  sometimes  lead  to  this.  "  Constant 
Reader's  "  trees  being  in  such  a  luxuriant  state 
points  rather  to  this  than  to  bad  soil  as  the  cause. 
Premature  ripening  often  accompanies  this  defect, 
and  in  that  case  it  may  originate  in  imperfect  or 
oversetting  of  the  kernels.  Sometimes  the  kernels 
of  the  split  stones  are  abnormally  large,  which 
seems  to  favour  the  idea  that  the  kernels  have  been 
unduly  excited.  Some  varieties — notably  the  Stan- 
wick  Nectarine,  aiways  distinguished  by  the  size 
of  its  stone — are  more  disposed  towards  splitting 
than  almost  any  other  Peach  or  Nectarine.  All 
causes  of  undue  excitement,  such  as  an  over-rich 
soil  or  over-stimulating  culture,  a  sudden  change 
of  temperature,  or  a  high  temperature,  especially 
through  the  stoning  process,  must  be  carefully 
guarded  against.  Though  stone- splitting  does  not 
show  itself  as  a  rule  till  the  fruit  approaches  ma- 
turity, the  cause  of  it  must  probably  be  looked  for 
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during  what  is  termed  the  stoning  of  the  fruit.  A 
severe  clieck,  as  well  as  an  excessive  stimulant, 
might  unduly  excite  and  develop  the  kernel  in 
advance  of  the  hard  rind  that  encloses  it.  And 
once  this  rind  is  ruptured,  by  whatever  cause,  the 
evil  of  stone-cracking  ensues.  Excessive  drought 
at  the  roots,  or  excessive  moisture  just  when  the 
stone  begins  to  enlarge  after  hardening,  might 
also  cause  stone-splitting.  Not  a  few  cultivators 
lose  patience  through  the  long  interregnum  of 
invisible  growth  during  stoning.  Heat,  moisture, 
stimulating  manures,  are  all  used  to  hurry  Nature, 
and  the  natural  result  is  stone-cracking  or  other 
evils.— D.  T.  F. 

Packing  fruit.— This  subject  has  not  yet 
been  thoroughly  ventilated.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  amongst  fruits  sent  to  market  in  quanti- 
ties, Peaches  are  about  the  most  difficult  to  pack, 
so  that  they  may  travel  safely  and  arrive  in  good 
condition  ;  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  are  more 
bruised  in  gathering  them  from  the  trees  than  in 
the  after  management.  How  often  do  we  see 
bruised  Peaches  staged  at  exhibitions,  though 
probably  carried  thither  by  hand.  The  details  of 
good  packing  have  been  admirably  described  in 
The  Gakden  (p.  12),  and  Mr.  Wildsmith  (p.  2) 
has  clearly  pointed  out  the  proper  time  for  pick- 
ing— that  stage  so  important—  between  the  half- 
ripe,  and  consequently  uneatable,  stage  of  some 
writers  and  the  over-ripe  and  flat  conditions  of 
other  discontents.  In  speaking  of  packing  I  do 
not  think  your  correspondents  have  dwelt  suffi- 
ciently upon  the  elasticity  of  well-prepared  dry 
Moss.  If  each  fairly  ripe  Peach  is  wrapped  in 
tissue  paper,  about  8  inches  square,  and  firmly 
packed  in  nests  of  cool,  dry,  elastic  Moss,  they  will 
travel  well  any  distance  and  keep  in  good  con- 
dition for  a  week,  realising  good  returns  if  the 
colour  is  high  and  the  size  good.  I  have  long  ago 
dispensed  with  cotton  wool  as  unnecessary,  both 
as  regards  utility  and  economy.  Cross-handled 
wicker  baskets,  holding  from  8  lb.  to  12  lb.  or 
more,  are  best  for  Grapes.  Inside  should  be  put 
simply  a  layer  of  I\Ioss,  then  cap  and  tissue  paper, 
and  the  bunches  should  be  fitted  in  on  the  wedge 
principle.  The  stouter  paper  serves  to  pull  the 
bunches  tighter  together  and  towards  the  middle 
of  the  basket,  and  the  vacuum  thus  created  be- 
tween the  paper  and  outside  of  the  basket  should 
be  firmly  filled  with  Moss,  a  piece  of  stout  paper 
being  put  over  all,  and  then  the  weight  and 
address  should  be  added ;  the  stalks  of  the 
bunches  will  keep  the  paper  from  rubbing  them. 
I  have  sent  some  hundreds  of  baskets  to  Covent 
Garden  and  elsewhere  in  this  way,  the  railway 
officials  and  salesmen  checking  eich  other  as  to 
condition  on  their  being  handed  over  to  the  latter. 
Another  advantage  is  that  salesmen  allow  for  or 
return  the  baskets,  which  they  cannot  always  do 
in  the  case  of  boxes.  Strawberries  packed  in 
Lime  tree  leaves  (when  to  be  had)  and  French 
lieans  in  Vine  or  in  their  own  leaves  travel  well. 
Packing  each  bunch  of  Grapes  in  separate  pieces 
of  paper  and  using  short  Grass  for  Peach  packing 
are  both  bad. — \Vm.  Ckump,  Madrcsfidd  Court, 
Malvern. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


SEOBT  NOTES.— FRUIT. 


Nectarines  from  Peaches  (p.  169)  -  Does  not 
"  Penrhos"  know  that  the  Kectiirine  is  a  sport  from  the 
re.ich?— J.  H. 

A  Peacli  tree  at  Auburn,  California,  which  has  here- 
tofore borne  very  tine  Peaches,  stands  near  several  Plum 
trees,  and,  it  is  s.iid,  this  year-  hangs  full  of  Pluui-like  fruit. 
The  Peach  and  Plum  trees  were  in  blossom  at  the  same 
time. 

Currants  on  north  walls.— Of  all  fruits  we  have 
ever  tried  to  prow  on  north  walls  nothing  has  succeeded  so 
well  as  Eed  and  White  Currants.  Thus  treated,  their 
fruits  are  larger  than  in  any  other  situation,  and  they  hang 
on  many  weeks  after  the  bushes  out  in  the  open  have 
ceased  to  bear. —Cambrian. 

Old  Raspberry  canes. —These  have  now  done 
fruiting,  and  are  of  no  further  use  ;  therefore,  the  best  way 
of  dealing  with  tliem  is  to  cut  them  .all  over  close  to  the 
ground,  leaving  the  young  canes  in  full  possession  of  it. 
They  will  tluis  get  abundance  of  light  and  air,  and  will  be- 
come well  ripened  by  the  time  the  leaves  drop,  and  tho- 
roughly fertile  wood  wUl  lie  secured  for  next  year,— 
M.  M, 


FORESTRY  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

NUBSEET  DEPAETMENT. — Finish  putting  in 
cuttings,  and  see  that  the  ground  is  kept  in  a  tho- 
roughly clean  state.  By  the  end  of  the  month. 
Haws  that  have  been  kept  in  sand  pits  for  a  sea- 
son may  be  sown,  choosing  a  piece  of  rich,  clean, 
well-worked  soil  for  the  purpose.  Finish  trans- 
planting seedling  plants  of  Holly,  Evergreen  Oak, 
&c. ;  dig  between  rows  of  Evergreens,  and  thus 
prepare  them  for  removal.  Evergreens  treated  in 
this  waj'  in  September  throw  out  young  rootlets, 
which  go  a  great  way  towards  ensuring  success 
when  planted  out  in  autumn  and  winter.  Collect 
Cherry  stones,  and  sow  them  at  once  on  dry,  rich 
ground  ;  they  will  not  vegetate  the  first  season, 
but  the  best  plants  are  generally  raised  from  early- 
sown  seeds.  Trim  divisional  hedges,  and  see  that 
everything  is  kept  neat  and  tidj'. 

SimuBBEKIES.— Push  forward  the  transplant- 
ing of  Evergreens,  and,  should  the  weather  be 
warm  and  dry,  give  copious  waterings  at  the  time 
of  removal.  Plant  hedges  and  screens  of  Laurel, 
Yew,  Privet,  Holly,  &c.  See  that  all  ornamental 
plantations  and  shrubberies  are  kept  thoroughly 
clean,  and  on  no  account  allow  weeds  to  ripen  their 
seeds.  Evergreens  growing  along  the  sides  of  walks 
and  drives  having  finished  their  growth  for  the  sea- 
son should  be  cut  back  where  necessary,  in  order  to 
keep  them  within  bounds  and  in  proper  shape.  Clear 
pleasure  grounds  of  leaves  and  twigs,  clean  beds 
and  borders,  and  peg  down  Laurels  and  Rhodo- 
dendrons where  necessary  to  extend  covert.  In 
places  where  lawns  are  beginning  to  get  Moss- 
grown,  top-dress  them  about  the  end  of  the  month 
with  lime  and  earth  properly  blended  together,  a 
capital  remedy  for  Moss  and  a  good  Grass  renewer. 
See  that  all  private  walks  to  and  from  shrubberies 
are  kept  neat  and  tidy.  In  planting  suburban 
villas  where  the  lawn  is  but  of  limited  extent,  the 
following  trees  may  be  introduced  with  the  best 
results,  viz.,  Acer  colchicum  rubrum,  Halesia  te- 
traptera,  the  Snowdrop  tree ;  Quercus  nigra,  rare, 
but  good ;  Q.  pannonica,  Q.  rubra,  Q.  pedunculata, 
Q.  Concordia,  Q.  austriaca,  Q.  Fordi,  Tiliaeuropa;a 
microphylla,  or  small-leaved  Lime  tree ;  Populus 
tremula,  and  ^ICsculus  Hippocastanum  rubicunda. 
This  Chestnut  is  a  showy  dwarf  tree,  which  is 
generally  in  full  flower  about  the  10th  or  11th  of 
June.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pretty  red  colour,  and 
they  continue  in  perfection  for  a  long  time  ;  it 
also  has  the  advantage  of  commencing  to  flower 
at  a  very  early  age. 

FOEEST  DEPARTMENT.— Finish  the  pruning  of 
forest  and  ornamental  trees,  hedges,  &c. ;  continue 
to  collect  seeds  of  Birch  as  they  ripen,  likewise 
gather  those  of  Sycamore  and  other  varieties  of 
Maple  as  they  get  ripe ;  spread  them  out  in  an  airy 
loft  and  turn  them  over  occasionally  till  they  are 
dry  enough  to  keep  till  sowmg  time  in  spring. 
Gather  seeds  of  new  and  rare  Conifers  as  they 
ripen,  and  stow  them  away  in  the  cone  state  (ill 
wanted  at  sowing  time.  Where  planting  is  to  be 
done,  drain,  fence,  and  otherwise  prepare  the 
ground,  so  that  no  time  may  be  lost  when  opera- 
tions are  commenced.  Now  is  a  good  time  to 
mark  ofi  sites  for  ornamental  trees  on  the  lawn, 
and  here  and  there  along  the  margins  of  planta- 
tions for  scenic  effect.  Yoiing  plantations  may 
be  thinned,  and  all  supernumerary  shoots  of  young 
copse  wood  should  be  cut  away,  leaving  the  best 
and  most  promising  for  the  future  crop. 

J.  B.  Webstee. 


anywhere,  but  flowers  best  on  rather  poor  soil. — 
W.  Allan,  Gnnton  Park. 


Rhus  Cotinus  has  never  been  more  showy 
than  this  season.  It  has  certainly  for  a  month 
past  been  the  most  attractive  shrub  in  the  grounds. 
On  rather  poor  soil  its  feathery  inflorescence  lite- 
rally covers  the  whole  of  the  foliage.  Strange  to 
say,  it  appears  to  be  but  little  known,  as  visitors 
generally  ask  its  name,  and  take  the  trouble  to 
write  it  down,  enquiring  at  the  same  time  where 
it  is  to  be  obtained  and  whether  it  is  very  expen- 
sive. The  answer  is,  that  it  is  very  cheap,  that  it 
can  be  had  at  anj'  nursery,  and  that  it  will  gi'ow 


NEW  AND  OLD  TREE  PRUNERS. 

1  WAS  asked  the  other  day  to  look  at  a  new  re- 
gistered tree  pruner  which  a  gentleman  had 
bought,  but  could  not  prune  with  to  his  satisfac- 
tion. I  found  it  to  be  none  other  than  our  old 
friend  the  "  Averruncator  "  under  anew  name,  de- 
scribed and  figured  in  old  gardening  books  of  half 
a  century  ago  or  more,  the  only  difference  between 
the'  new  and  the  old  implement  being  that  the 
latter  cut  thicker  branches  when  handled  by  those 
who  could  pull  the  string  hard  enough,  and  the 
shaft  and  other  gearing  attached  was  not  so 
highly  finished  and  polished,  for  the  new  Aver- 
runcator is,  apparently,  chiefly  intended  for  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  The  new  implement  is  described 
as  unrivalled  for  pruning  all  kinds  of  trees,  but 
the  disappointed  gentleman  declares  he  could 
only  cut  twigs  with  it,  as  the  hook  which  grasps 
the  branch  cannot  hold  a  branch  above  the  thick- 
ness of  one's  finger,  and  the  knife  is  of  the  same 
size,  but  a  branch  of  that  thickness  is  not  easily 
severed  by  it.  It  is  a  most  unhandy  tool,  for  the 
only  fulcrum  to  support  the  long  12-foot  pole  to 
which  the  knife  is  fixed  is  the  left  hand,  as  the 
right  has  to  be  used  to  pull  the  lever  handle  whicli 
pulls  the  thick  copper  stand  that  pulls  the  knife 
at  the  top,  and  the  consequence  is  the  lady  or 
gentleman  soon  tires  of  tree  pruning  in  that  way. 
The  old  Averruncator  has  long  occupied  the 
lumber-room  of  gardens,  and  we  are  sadly  afraid 
the  new  one  will  go  there  to  keep  it  company 
before  long,  as  it  is  of  no  more  use  for  general 
pruning  purposes  than  the  pen  with  which  I  am 
writing.  The  best  tool  for  cutting  branches  that 
do  not  need  a  saw  is  a  common  broad  and  sharp 
chisel  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  long  light  shaft. 
This  tool  a  man  places  under  the  branch  (perhaps 

2  inches  or  3  inches  in  diameter)  to  be  cut ;  a 
lad  hits  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  with  a  wooden 
mallet  once  or  twice,  and  the  branch  is  removed 
by  a  clean  out.  C. 

AUTUMN  V.  SPRING  PLANTING. 

Theee  can,  I  think,  be  no  question  that  autumn 
is  the  proper  time  to  plant  deciduous  trees  and 
shrubs,  but  I  very  much  doubt  if  it  is  for  ever- 
greens unless  they  are  taken  in  hand  verj'  early, 
so  that  they  may  get  well  hold  of  the  ground  before 
winter  sets  in.  My  advice  to  anyone  would  be  to 
finisli  by  themiddle  or  end  of  October  at  the  latest, 
and  if  they  could  not  get  done  by  that  time,  to 
leave  any  further  lifting  of  such  plants  till  the 
spring.  The  month,  at  that  season,  mo  t  prefer, 
able  for  the  operation  is  April,  a  period  of  warm 
sunshine  and  showers,  when  all  vegetation  is  on 
the  move,  and  there  is  generally  heavy  night  dews 
to  refreshen  and  keep  the  foliage  from  flagging. 
Under  such  circumstances,  and  so  favoured.  Ever- 
greens cannot  fail  to  grow,  as  with  fast  bursting 
buds  root-action  is  simultaneous,  and  every  suc- 
ceeding day  quickens  their  work.  Why  I  am 
more  in  favour  of  spring  transplanting  than  I  am 
of  autumn  is  that  fresh  moved  plants  at  the  latter 
date  have  winter  to  contend  with,  and  we  all 
know  how  trying  that  is  to  them  sometimes,  as 
bitter  winds  and  frosts  often  cut  up  established 
plants  sadlj',  and  kill  the  crippled,  starved, 
and  disabled,  as  they  do  animals  in  the  same 
state.  A  plant  with  its  bark  very  much 
shrivelled  is  in  a  bad  state,  and  though  it  may 
live,  it  seldom,  if  ever,  does  well.  To  avoid  this 
contraction  of  the  rind,  it  is  a  good  plan  in  the 
case  of  large  specimens  of  value,  like  those  of 
Conifera;,  to  bind  up  their  stems  with  Moss  or 
hay-bands,  and  keep  them  syringed  daily,  which 
■■is  a  great  help,  and  does  much  towards  getting 
plants  of  that  kind  re-established  without  feeling 
the  check.  For  transplanting  deciduous  subjects 
November  is  the  best  month;  any  moved  then 
will  break  much  stronger  and  make  a  far  more 
vigorous  growth  than  they  would  it  left  later  on. 
Reveriing  again  to  Evergreens,  it  is  advisable  to 
make  safe  with  any  choice  plants  by  cutting  them 
round  the  roots  at  a  fair  distance  from  the  stems 
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a  year  before  lifting,  and  a  good  time  for  doing 
this  is  September,  as  they  form  fresh  fibres  soon 
afterwards  and  come  up  with  good  balls. 

Societies. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

August  28. 
The  principal  attractions  at    this  meeting  were 
Dahlias,  Gladioli,    and   China  Asters,  which,  to- 
gether with  a  few  miscellaneous  exhibits,  made 
the  conservatory  quite  gay. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to — 

Zygopetalum  maxillare,  an  old,  but  com- 
paratively little  known  Orchid.  It  bears  spikes  of 
large  flowers,  having  broad  lips  of  a  rich  deep 
violet-purple  mottled  with  a  lighter  hue.  The 
plant  shown,  an  admirable  specimen  from  Mr. 
I'hilbrick's  collection  at  Bickley,  had  over  a 
dozen  fine  spikes  of  bloom  on  it,  and  otherwise 
was  a  fine  example  of  skilful  culture. 

Gloxinia  Alabaster.  —  The  finest  white 
variety  yet  raised  undoubtedly.  The  flowers, 
which  are  erect,  are  of  wax-like  texture,  from  3 
inches  to  4  inches  across,  and  of  snowy  whiteness, 
and  in  habit  the  plant  is  all  that  can  be  desired. 
Exhibited  by  the  raiser,  Mr.  Charles  Bennett, 
Shepperton. 

Dahlia  Negress. — A  single-flowered  variety, 
having  large  blooms  with  broad  flat  florets  of 
thick  texture.  The  colour,  a  blackish  velvety 
crimson,  is  beautiful  and  distinct  from  that  of  all 
other  sorts.  Shown  by  the  raiser,  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Hale  Farm  Nursery,  Tottenham. 

Dahlia  Bedding  Gem. — Flowers  small  and 
rather  starry,  but  in  colour  a  brilliant  vermilion  and 
very  showy.  The  plant  is  said  to  be  dwarf,  and 
spreading  in  growth,  about  2  feet  high,  and  a  pro- 
fuse flowerer— altogether  particularly  suited  for 
bedding  purposes.     Mr.  Ware. 

Begonia  Madame  Grody.— A  tuberous  variety 
with  large  double  flowers  of  ivory  whiteness,  with 
the  centre  inclined  to  lemon-yellow.  It  is  a  deli- 
cately beautiful  sort,  and  decidedly  the  best  of 
the  doubles  of  its  colour.  The  habit  is  sturdy  and 
the  growth  floriterous.  Shown  by  Mr.  Bealby, 
Roebampton. 

Chrysanthemum  Aurora.  —  Apparently  a 
double-flowered  variety  of  C.  coronarium,  having 
very  double  Pompone-like  blossoms  of  a  rich 
chrome-yellow.  It  is  an  extremely  pretty  plant, 
very  free  as  regards  flo\ver,  and  one  which  con- 
tinues to  bloom  for  a  long  time,  and  even  in 
winter.  It  will  make  a  valuable  garden  plant. 
Shown  by  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley. 

Gladiolus  Duke  of  Edinburgh. — A  brilliant 
carmine-crimson,  with  white  centre;  Lady  Caven- 
dish, rich  mauve-lilac  flaked  with  magenta  ;  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  orange-scarlet  with  purple 
lip,  extremely  fine.  These  three  new  seedlings 
were  shown  by  Messrs.  Kelway,  Langport,  and 
were  the  perfection  of  what  Gladioli  ought  to 
be,  the  flowers  being  large  and  of  fine  shape,  the 
spikes  long  and  very  massive,  and  the  colours  dis- 
tinct and  brilliant. 

Dahlia  Midget. —  A  single  flowered  sort, 
rather  small,  but  vivid  scarlet  in  colour,  which, 
in  contrast  with  the  golden  centre,  is  extremely 
attractive.  It  is  said  to  be  floriferous  and  good 
in  habit.  Messrs.  Cannell. 
^  Ibeeis  Empress. — A  fine  variety  of  the  Rocket 
B  Candytuft,  producing  long  massive  clusters  of 
pure  white  flowers  in  abundance.  Shown  by 
Messrs.  Biddler  &  Co.,  Loughborough. 

Gladioli  were  shown  numerously  and  in  great 
variety  by  Messrs.  Kelway  from  their  nurseries  at 
I'angport.  The  collection  was  even  finer  than 
that  shown  at  the  previous  meeting,  there  being 
upwards  of  eight  dozen  spikes,  all  extremely  fine 
in  every  respect.  The  varieties  comprised  the 
cream  of  the  Messrs.  Kel way's  extensive  collection, 
and,  in  addition  to  the  older  kinds,  of  which  we 
gave  a  list  in  our  report  of  the  last  meeting,  there 
were  the  following  new  seedlings  besides  those 


certificated,  viz. :  Lady  Rosebery,  white  striped, 
with  Duchess  of  Teck,  similar,  but  lighter  ;  Duke 
of  Albany,  white,  magenta  flaked  ;  Mr.  Trevelyan, 
bluish  white,  very  beautiful ;  Col.  Trevor  Clarke, 
white,  flaked  with  crimson;  St.  Blaise,  white, 
heavily  flaked  with  magenta ;  Lord  Rosebery, 
vivid  scarlet,  striped,  and  with  white  lip.  These 
were  all  superior  in  their  respective  colours  to  the 
older  sorts,  and  plainly  showed  that  the  Gladiolus 
is  not  in  the  least  deteriorating.  This  exhibition, 
which  produced  a  brilliant  effect,  won  for  Messrs. 
Kelway  a  silver-gilt  medal. 

Single  Dahlias  have  rarely  been  seen  in 
greater  variety  than  on  this  occasion,  when  Mr. 
Ware  exhibited  from  the  Hale  Farm  Nursery,  Tot- 
tenham, no  fewer  than  a  thousand  blooms,  the 
produce  of  about  sixty  distinct  named  varieties, 
representing  the  finest  that  have  yet  been  raised. 
The  flowers  were  shown  in  good-sized  bunches 
with  foliage,  which  set  them  ofl:  to  perfection,  and 
the  display  altogether  was  a  most  attractive  one. 
Out  of  the  five  dozen  sorts  shown  we  singled  out 
the  following  as  being  uncommonly  fine:  Among 
the  shades  of  crimsons,  reds,  and  pinks  were  ; 
Cherry,  carmine  and  magenta ;  Thalia,  flower 
rather  small,  of  a  bright  plum-purple  ;  Vermilion, 
a  fine  flower,  good  shape,  scarlet-red ;  Jumbo,  a 
distinct  salmony  red,  a  good  flower  ;  Reginald, 
like  Cherry,  but  darker ;  Novelty  and  Lucy  Ire- 
land, two  of  the  finest  magentas ;  Francis  Fell, 
bright  plum-purple ;  Walter  Ware,  deep  terra-cotta 
colour,  very  fine  ;  Negress,  almost  a  black-crimson  : 
Beauty  of  Cambridge,  one  of  the  finest  reds.  The 
best  pink  sort  was  Christine,  a  new  seedling  of  a 
delicate  rose-pink.  Orangeman  was  the  best 
among  the  orange-scarlets ;  and  Buffalo,  of  a 
curious  reddish  yellow,  was  also  one  we  thought 
distinct  and  beautiful.  The  best  yellows  were 
Sunflower,  Sulphur  Queen,  Lutea  grandiflora, 
William  Cullingford,  all  very  fine,  the  last  being 
the  best  in  form  and  size.  The  finest  whites  were 
White  Queen,  the  best  of  all ;  Victory,  good  habit, 
but  not  so  free  in  fiower  as  White  Queen ;  Hilda, 
similar  to  White  Queen  in  habit,  but  creamy  white. 
The  selection  of  the  striped  and  edged  sorts  in- 
cluded Union  Jack,  white,  edged  with  red  ;  Charles 
Laws,  buif,  flaked  with  red ;  Attraction,  mauve- 
pink,  flaked  and  spotted  with  carmine  ;  Pantaloon, 
pink,  edged  with  maroon-ciimson ;  Paragon,  still 
unsurpassed  in  its  colour.  Besides  these  the  follow- 
ing new  seedlings  were  submitted  to  the  committee : 
T.  S.  Ware,  a  very  fine  scarlet ;  Lucy  Ireland,  rich 
plum-purple  ;  Dr.  MofiEat,  maroon-crimson,  edged 
with  carmine  ;  Ellen  Terry,  rich  mauve,  very  fine  ; 
Mauve  Queen  Improved,  flower  large,  of  a  deep 
mauve ;  In  Memoriam,  deep  maroon-crimson ; 
Henry  Irving,  rich  plum-purple.  A  silver  Eank- 
sian  medal  was  deservedly  awarded  to  Mr.  Ware 
for  this  exhibition.  Mr.  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries, 
Slough,  again  exhibited  a  fine  collection  of  show 
and  fancy  varieties,  and  Messrs.  Cannell,  Swanley, 
sent  a  good  collection  of  single  sorts,  all  of  which 
were  smaller  in  bloom  than  ordinary,  and  are  said 
to  be  better  adapted  for  cutting.  Among  the 
sorts  shown  were  Yellow  Boy,  Cedo  Nulli,  a  small 
white,  very  pretty  ;  Dora,  pink  ;  Conoinna,  bright 
scarlet ;  Sunset,  orange-scarlet ;  Star,  maroon- 
crimson;  and  Nero,  velvety  crimson.  The  same 
exhibitors  also  had  a  fine  collection  of  cut  Zinnia 
blooms. 

Orchids  were  few,  the  most  noteworthy  being 
a  three-flowered  spike  of  Cattleya  Eldorado  splen- 
dens,  shown  by  Mr.  Ballantine,  from  Baron 
Schroeder's  garden  at  The  Dell,  Egham.  It  is  in- 
deed a  splendid  variety,  having  flowers  over  6 
inches  across,  with  the  petals  and  sepals  of  a  deep 
mauve-lilac,  and  a  broad  labellum  of  a  beautiful 
deep  amethyst-purple  and  bright  orange-yellow. 
Mr.  Heims  showed  from  Mr.  Philbrick's  collection 
at  Bickley  a  fine  plant  of  the  rare  AngrEeoum 
EUisi,  carrying  a  spike  some  18  inches  long,  and 
bearing  twenty  blossoms  of  wax-like  texture,  pure 
white,  and  with  singular  long  tails.  A  cultural 
commendation  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Heims,  also 
to  Mr.  Barnard,  gardener  to  Mr.  Vanner,  Camden 
Wood,  Chislehurst,  for  a  fine  specimen  of  Dendro- 
bium  secundum,  bearing  thirteen  spikes  of  flowers, 
which  was  the  best  plant  we  had  seen  of  this  spe- 


cies. I^rom  Mr.  Smee's  garden  at  Wallington  came 
a  variety  of  Lycaste  Skinneri  called  Smeeana. 
The  flower  was  small,  with  narrow  white  petals 
and  a  rosy  purple  lip  ;  it  is  a  delicate  looking 
and  pretty  variety. 

A  collection  of  some  three  dozen  seedling  Glox- 
inias was  shown  by  the  raiser,  -Mr.  Cliarles 
Bennett,  Shepperton.  Collectively,  the  strain  is 
the  finest  that  we  have  seen,  the  flowers  being  un- 
commonly large  and  remarkable  for  their  firm  tex- 
ture and  rich  and  varied  colouring,  the  tints  vary- 
ing from  the  deepest  crimson  and  purple  through 
pinks,  roses,  violets,  and  mauves  to  the  snowy 
whiteness  of  the  variety  Alabaster,  to  which  a  cer- 
tificate was  awarded.  All  were  of  the  erect- 
flowered  race,  which  seems  to  have  now  almost 
supplanted  the  horizontal-flowered  class.  Most 
of  the  sorts  were  self-coloured,  but  several  were 
exquisitely  spotted  and  shaded. 

China  Asters  from  Messrs.  Carters  nursery, 
at  Forest  Hill,  constituted  a  bright  feature,  there 
being  about  1.50  plants,  all  admirably  grown  and 
profusely  flowered.  The  various  strains  consisted 
of  the  German  Quilled,  distinct  and  pretty  ;  Globe ; 
dwarf  Chrysanthemum  flowered,  fine  for  pot  cul- 
ture ;  French  Pa:ony  flowered ;  Victoria,  a  well 
known  and  beautiful  strain ;  New  E  mperor  or 
Cockade,  distinct  and  pretty,  and  very  varied  in 
colour  ;  and  Dwarf  Bouquet,  which  is  a  neat,  com- 
pact growing  strain,  useful  for  pot  culture.  For 
this  collection  Messrs.  Carter  were  awarded  a 
bronze  Banksian  medal. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  Heatherbank,  Weybridge,  was 
awarded  a  medal  for  a  fine  series  of  Lily  stems 
of  about  a  dozen  kinds.  From  the  open  air  were 
Lilium  auratum  pictum,  a  profusely  spotted 
variety,  also  an  intermediate  variety,  and  the  new 
broad-leaved  form  platyphyllum  which  bears  very 
large  flowers.  Besides  these  varieties  of  L,  auratum 
there  was  the  beautiful  and  rare  rubro-vitta- 
tum  (also  known  as  cruentum)  which  has  a  broad 
band  of  crimson  running  down  the  centre  of  each 
petal.  This  stem,  carrying  five  large  and  fully 
expanded  flowers,  was  also  cut  from  the  open  air. 
Among  other  Lilies  from  the  open  were  L.  Leicht- 
lini,  with  three  fiowers  as  large  as  those  of  the 
variety  commonly  known  as  L.  majus,  and  L. 
longiflorum  eximium.  From  plants  grown  in  an 
Orchid  house  were  fine  specimens  of  L.  speciosum 
album  and  rubrum,  L.  tigrinum  fl.-pl.,  and  the  va- 
riety splendens,  which  is  unquestionably  the  finest 
of  all  the  Tiger  Lilies,  and  a  plant  that  everyone 
should  endeavour  to  grow.  This  admirable  col- 
lection showed  well  how  finely  Mr.  Wilson  still 
grows  his  Lilies. 

Fruit  and  vegetables. — A  cultural  com- 
mendation was  accorded  to  Mr.  Taylor,  gardener 
to  Mr.  Mcintosh,  Duneevan,  Weybridge,  for  three 
uncommonly  fine  bunches  of  Foster's  Seedling 
Grape,  large  in  berry  and  bunch  and  fine  in  colour. 
Various  seedling  Melons  were  shown,amongst  them 
being  Hero  of  Surrey,  a  white-fleshed  sort  from  Mr. 
George,  Putney ;  and  Mr.  R.  Veitch,  Exeter,  sent  a 
seedling  named  G.  Murray.  Mr.  Laxton,  Bedford, 
sent  an  American  Apple  called  the  Dartmouth 
Crab  ;  and  Mr.  Killick,  Langley,  Maidstone,  sent 
the  following  early  Apples:  Yorkshire  Beauty, 
Echlinville  Seedling,  Red  Juneating,  Worcester 
Pearmain,  Irish  Peach,  and  Duchess  of  Olden- 
burgh,  the  latter  remarkably  fine.  Mr.  Pearce, 
Grey's  Court,  Henley,  sent  dishes  of  Sutton's 
Latest  of  All  and  Reading  Giant  Peas,  both 
first-rate  sorts ;  and  Mr.  Eckford,  Baschurch, 
Salop,  sent  three  seedling  Peas  named  Prolific, 
Progress,  and  Magnificent ;  the  latter  variety  the 
committee  recommended  a  further  trial,  it  being  a 
promising  sort,  large  in  pod  and  pea,  and  prolific. 
Messrs.  Carter  showed  samples  of  Purple-top  Yel- 
low Dutch  Turnip,  a  small-rooted  variety.  A  com- 
prehensive collection  of  Tomatoes  in  pots  was 
shown  from  the  Society's  garden  at  Chiswick  ;  the 
plants  were  admirably  grown,  and,  being  of  a  uni- 
form size  and  age  and  grown  under  the  same  con- 
ditions, the  respective  qualities  of  the  sorts  could 
be  seen  at  aglance.  Those  which  were  most  con- 
spicuous for  fruit  productiveness  were  Tr^Jhy, 
Dedham  Favourite,  Criterion,  Large  Red,  Early 
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Dwarf  Eed,  President  Garfield,  Horsford's  No.  1, 
Paragon,  and  Livingstone's  Favourite.  A  cultviral 
commendation  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Barron  for 
this  collection. 

Meeting  at  Chiswick.— At  a  meeting  of 
the  floral  committee,  held  in  the  Society's  gar- 
dens, Chiswick,  on  August  23,  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  in 
the  chair,  the  following  first-class  certificates  were 
awarded : — 

Verbenas.— SwANLBY  Gem  (Cannell). — Fine 
compact  habit  ;  the  trusses  and  pips  very  large  : 
white,  shaded  and  edged  with  pale  blue.  V'ery 
effective.  E.  F.  Sciiule  (Cannell).— Good  dwarf 
habit,  very  free  flowering  ;  trusses  and  individual 
flowers  large,  of  a  fine,  warm,  rosy  pink  with  white 
eye.  Marion  Baker  (Cannell). — Close  compact 
growth  ;  the  trusses  of  medium  size,  the  pips  large 
with  white  eye,  light  rosy  carmine — a  very  pretty 
shade  of  colour.  FAUST  (Cannell). — Habit  very 
close,  very  free  flowering  ;  the  trusses  large,  indi- 
vidual flowers  large,  of  a  very  rich  fiery  carmine. 
Very  pretty.  Beethoven  (Cannell). — Dwarf 
habit,  remarkably  free  flowering  ;  trusses  and  pips 
of  large  size,  of  a  deep  rosy  lake  colour.  An  ex- 
cellent bedding  variety. 

Pelargoniums.— Dr.  Orton  (Pearson). — A 
fine  bedding  variety,  very  close  and  compact  habit, 
free  flowering  ;  the  trusses  large,  holding  on  well ; 
individual  flowers  large,  of  good  form,  intense 
crimson-scarlet.  A  good  bedding  variety.  White 
Perfection  (Eckford). — An  excellent'pot  plant ; 
plant  of  vigorous  growth,  the  trusses  of  medium 
size,  freely  produced  ;  individual  flowers  large,  of 
fine  rounded  form,  pure  white. 

Sweet  Peas.— Orange  Prince  (Eckford).— 
Flowers  very  large,  of  a  beautiful  shade  of  salmon- 
pink.  Very  distinct  and  pretty.  Invincible 
Carmine  (Laxton).— A  very  fine  self-coloured 
carmine  variety  ;  flowers  very  large  and  of  good 
substance.  Invincible  Striped  (Carter  &  Co.). 
— A  very  distinct  and  pretty  variety  ;  very  lively 
carmine,  boldly  striped.  Blue  Edge  (Carter  k 
Co.). — Very  showy  variety,  having  the  standards 
very  light  rose ;  the  wings  white  with  distinct  edge 
of  blue.  Very  showy  and  effective.  New  Car 
mine  Eose  (Hurst  &  Son)  —This  variety  in  the 
cut  state  was  certificated  at  South  Kensington  on 
August  11,  and  the  committee,  on  seeing  it  grow- 
ing, unanimously  confirmed  the  certificate  then 
awarded.  This  is  a  very  pleasing  and  distinct 
variety  both  as  regards  growth  and  colour  of 
flowers,  and  is  well  worth  cultivation. 

Tyd.eas.—Venosa.— Plant  of  tall  habit,  the 
tubes  bright  carmine-magenta  shaded,  beautifully 
veined,  and  dotted  with  purple.  EoBERT  le 
Diable. — Flowers  very  large,  freely  produced,  of 
a  most  intense,  almost  black,  crimson  ;  distinct 
and  showy.  Harlequin.— Plant  of  somewhat  tall 
habit ;  the  flowers  large,  the  tube  shaded  with 
magenta  and  veined  and  dotted  with  purple. 
PoDALYEE. — Flowers  of  medium  size,  the  tubes 
of  a  pleasing  cherry  red,  veined  and  speckled  with 
purple ;  showy.  ^KscuLAP.— Flowers  of  medium 
size,  the  tubes  bright  scarlet,  richly  spotted  and 
veined. 

Impatiens  Sultani.— a  first-class  certificate 
was  also  awarded  to  this  now  well-known  Balsam. 

In  regard  to  the  Sweet  Peas,  the  committee  con- 
sidered the  variety  Bronze  Prince  (Eckford)  to  be 
superior  to  Invincible  Black.  Those  named  to- 
gether in  the  following  list  were  considered  identi- 
cal: Princess  (Eckford),  Butterfly  (Benary),  But- 
terfly (Carter  &  Co.) ;  Duchess  of  Albany  (Eckford), 
Captain  Clark  (Benary):  Purple  Striped  (Carter), 
Black  Purple  (Senary);  Eed  and  White  (Benary), 
Painted  Lady  (Carter) ;  Scarlet  Striped  (Carter), 
Eed  Striped  (Benary);  Emperor  (Eckford), 
Grandeur  (Eckford);  Dark  Eed  (Benary),  Scarlet 
(Carter),  Invincible  Scarlet  (Benary  and  Carter): 
Black  Purple  (Benary),  Purple  (Carter),  Light 
Blue  and  Purple  (Benary). 


BOTES   or   THE  WEEK. 

ArPOINTMEXTS  FUR  THE  \VEEK. 

Sept  .5.— Glasgow  Autumn  Show. 
6  and  e.— Bath  Autumn  Show. 
6.— Alnwick  Annnal  .'^liow. 
Hackney  D.ihlia  Show. 

Dulilin  Autumn  Show  of  R(  yal  Horticultural 
Society  of  Ireland. 
6  and  7. — Carlisle  Annual  Show. 
8.  -Manchester  Cottagers'  Show  in  Botanic  Garden. 


Flower  palntlnp.— The  proper  substance  to  draw 
on  13  good  white  cardlioard.  and  the  best  materials  are 
water-colours,  used  either  tiansparently  or  mixed  with 
white-as  we  think  here.  These  can  he  purchased  a  any 
good  aitist's  colourman.— H. 


The  Jersey  Gardener  is  the  title  of  a  new 
monthly  journal  devoted  to  gardening  and  rural 
economy  for  the  Channel  Islands.  The  first  num- 
ber contains  articles  on  easily-grown  Orchids, 
Fuchsias,  table  decorations,  with  the  usual  calen- 
darial  matter  and  reports  of  exhibitions. 

Sub-tropical  gardening  has  been  over- 
done in  our  parks.  The  more  we  see  of  it  the 
more  convinced  are  we  that  the  fearful  cost  it  in- 
volves should  be  devoted  to  trees,  shrubs,  or 
flowers  of  the  open  air.  It  seems  odd  to  have  some 
scores  of  tropical  Musas  in  a  London  park,  and 
not  one  bed  of  Carnations  visible  in  the  same. 

A  Peach  wall. — Now,  when  Peaches  have  pe- 
rished olf  the  face  of  so  many  walls,  i\Ir.  Eichard 
Gilbert  is  rejoicing  in  the  possession  of  one  well 
covered  with  fruit  at  Burghley.  There  is  no  plea- 
santer  sight  in  a  garden  than  a  wall  of  well-grown 
Peach  trees  with  plenty  of  fruit  on  them.  We 
are  glad  the  sight  is  not  one  wholly  of  the  past. 

International  Horticultural  Exhibi- 
tion.— At  the  general  committee  meeting  of  the 
Fisheries  Exhibition,  on  Tuesday  last,  the  chair- 
man stated  that  it  was  proposed  to  hold  a  series 
of  exhibitions  in  the  buildings  now  devoted  to  the 
Fisheries  Exhibition,  and  that  it  was  finally  .settled 
to  hold  a  great  international  exhibition  of  horti- 
culture, floriculture,  and  forestry  there  next  year  ; 
he  added  that  tlie  committee  had  every  reason  to 
believe  that  such  an  cxliibition  would  be  a  success. 

Proposed  great  fruit  sho'w.- The  present 
season  has  been  so  prolific  in  the  way  of  Apples 
and  other  hardy  fruits,  that  a  proposal  has  been 
made  to  the  council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  that  they  should  hold  a  large  fruit  show 
at  South  Kensington  in  the  course  of  the  month 
of  October  next.  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
South  Kensington  people  have  been  unable  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  committee  of  the  Fisheries 
Exhibition  in  regard  to  this  matter,  and,  there- 
fore, the  proposed  show  will  probably  be  held  in 
the  gardens  at  Chiswick.  It  is,  we  believe,  not  in- 
tended to  issue  a  schedule  or  to  offer  prizes,  but 
to  invite  all  the  principal  growers  to  assist  in 
forming  a  thoroughly  good  exhibition  of  fruits. 

The  Potato  crop  in  Somerset  promises  to 
be  quite  equal  to  the  best  we  have  had  for  some 
years  past.  The  disease  has  not  appeared  to  a 
serious  extent  as  yet.  The  crops  already  lifted 
have  come  out  of  the  ground  in  fine  condition. 
White  Elephant,  Cream  of  the  Valley,  and  School- 
master are  sorts  that  are  getting  very  popular, 
but  at  present  Magnum  Bonum  and  Scotch 
Champion  are  the  most  extensively  grown.  There 
has  been  some  wonderful  crops  of  Ashleaf  lifted 
and  already  stored  in  fine  condition. 

Ne^w  autumnal  Strawberry.— We  send 
you  a  few  fruits  of  a  new  Strawberry  gi-own  here 
by  one  of  our  market  gardeners.  It  is  a  free 
fruiting  variety  and  a  long  bearer,  having  been 
producing  fruit  from  the  middle  of  July  till  now. 
It  will  probably  bear  for  another  fortnight  yet. — 
Connon  &  Eeed,  Aberdeen.  [The  fruits  sent 
were  smashed  into  a  pulp  when  received,  but  if, 
as  you  say,  it  is  bearing  fruit  now,  it  may  be  valu- 
able. Cannot  you  send  us  a  few  more  fruits 
better  packed  ?] 

Sale  of  Orchids. — We  learn  that  an  impor- 
tant sale  of  specimen  Orchids,  the  property  of 
Messrs.  Thomson  &  Sons,  Tweed  Vineyard,  Cloven- 
fords, Galashiels,  will  take  place,  on  September 
13,  in  Edinburgh.  The  catalogue  enumerates 
some  400  lots,  comprising  a  selection  of  the  finest 
Orchids,  including  many  rare  and  beautiful  varie- 
ties.    Among  those  'to  bg  sojd  wp  notice  Masde- 


vallia  AVinniana,  Cypripedium  Druryi,  numerous 
fine  varieties  of  Odontoglossums,  Vanda  tricolor, 
Cattleya  labiata  Gaskelliana,  Cypripedium  Spi- 
cerianum,  insigne  punctatum  violaceum,  and 
others. 

The  report  on  the  progress  and  condition  of 
the  botanic  garden  and  government  plantations 
at  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  just  received  from 
the  director,  Dr.  Schomburgk,  seems  a  very  satis- 
factory one,  and  may  be  interesting  to  persons 
working  at  horticulture  in  similar  climates.  It  is 
embellished  by  several  good  photographs,  illus- 
trating the  vegetation  and  hothousesof  the  gardens. 
We  confess  that  in  such  climates  we  should  like  to 
see  a  garden  without  hothouses,  and  without  the 
statues,  cement  margins,  and  other  things  that 
the  photographs  show.  There  is  too  little  of 
Nature  and  too  much  of  so-called  art  in  such 
places,  we  are  sorry  to  say. 

Floral  photographs.— We  learn  that  Mr. 
Henry  Stevens,  of  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
has  exhibited  several  of  his  beautiful  photographs 
of  floral  subjects  at  the  international  exhibition  of 
the  Association  Beige  de  Photographie  at  Brussels. 
The  pictures  were  greatlj-  admired  by  all  who  saw 
them,  particularly  by  the  King  of  the  Belgians, 
who  is  a  great  lover  of  flowers.  A  silver  medal 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Stevens  for  the  high  quality 
of  his  collection  of  photographs. 

Vanda  (Eenanthera)  Lo'wi. — We  have  re- 
ceived an  admirable  photograph  representing 
probably  the  most  remarkable  specimen  of  this 
beautiful  Orchid  in  cultivation,  from  M.  Berg- 
man, gardener  to  Baron  Eothschild  at  Ferriferes. 
The  specimen  in  question  is  furnished  with  about 
seventy  leaves,  and  at  the  time  it  was  photo- 
graplied,  in  July  last,  bore  eleven  long  slender 
spikes,  furnished  from  top  to  bottom  with  its 
singular  blossoms.  This  pl.int  of  the  Necklace 
Orchiil,  generally  considered  a  difficult  plant  to 
cultivate  successfully,  shows  how  well  its  require- 
ments are  understood  at  Fcrrifires. 


Cattleya  crispa  (F.  J.  Coombps). — Seven  flower8  on  a 
spike  is  rather  unusual.  The  specimen  you  sent  was  quit3 
withered  when  we  received  it. 

Seedling  Carnations  (J.  Bix;/).— Both  good  and 
well  worth  growing  ni  quantity  if  free  in  prowth  and 
llower.    The  coloui-s  are  all  that  can  be  wanted. 

Natningr  fruit. — Readers  who  desire  our  help  in  naminrj 
fruit  will  kindly  bear  in  inind  that  aeveral  speciinens  in 
dijff  rent  ila(jes  qt  colour  and  size  of  the  mine  Idnd  greatly 
assist  in  its  determination.  Local  varieties  should  be 
named  by  local  growers,  and  are  often  only  known  to  thein. 
We  can  only  undertake  to  name  four  varieties  at  a.  time, 
and  these  only  when  the  above  condition  is  observed.  Un- 
paid parcels  not  received. 

Names  of  fruit.— J.  Day. — l,  Summer  Strawberry; 

2,  Devonshire  Quarrenden  ;  3,  not  known,  probably  a  lociil 

variety:  4,   apparently   Pott's    Seedling. D.   T.   G.—l, 

Worcester  Pearmain ;  2,  Eed  Astrachan  :  3,  Kerry  Pippin  ; 

4,  Irisli  Peach.- R.  S. — Pears  not  in  a  condition  to  name, 

excepts,  which  is  Jargonelle. —  Worcester. — RedJuneating. 

Naming  plants. — Four  kinds  of  plants  or  flowers 
only  can  be  named  at  one  time,  and  this  only  when  good 
specimens  are  sent. 

Names  of  plants. — J.  La^irfor.— The  fronds  you  send 
represent  uood  crested  forms  of  the  Lady  Fern  (Athyrlum 
Filix-f(uniina)  and  the  Royal  Fern  (Osniundaregalis),  but 

neither  are  new.    Both  are  worth  cultivating. Dix. — 1, 

Cuprcssus  tortulosa ;  2,  Biota  orientalis ;  3,  Ketinospora 

obtusa  :  4,  Cupressus  nutkaensis. 1,  Ceanothus  Gloire  de 

A'ersailles  ;  2,  Erica  .Tacksoni :  3,  Ixora  Williamsi ;  4,  Ixora 

crocata. 1,  Astrantia  major ;  2,  Solidago  species  ;  3  and 

4,  species  of  Aster,  which  cannot  be  named  without  seeing 

root,  leaves,  and  knowing  habit  of  growth.. T.  M. — 1, 

Gentiana  campcstris  (annual  native) :  2,  G.  Amarella  (an- 
nual   native)  ;    3,    Erythr.Ta    Centaurium   (biennial). 

U..M.  H.— MiltoniaRegnelli :  Fr.  nciscea  confertiflora  ;  On- 

cidium  flexuosum,  not  jucidnm  J.   C.   L. — Astrantia 

major. W.  H.  >' — Veratrum  nigmm. J.W.  L. — I, 

Khtis  glabra  coccinea  ;  2,  Clematis  Flammula  ;  3,  C.  Viti- 
cella. Q.  S.  IF.— 1,  Rhododendron  myrtifoliura  ;  4,  spe- 
cies of  Calumintha.  Numbers  of  other  specimens  de- 
tached.    One  is  apparently  Saxifraga  cuneifolia  ;  the  other 

a  species  of  Prenanthes. Anon  — 1,  Echinops  bannati- 

cu's  ;  2,  probably  a  Lactuca  (specimen  too  much  withered)  ; 

3,  Centaurea  nigra  (Knapweed),  grown  strong. A.  hlder, 

— 1,  Dianthus  ca^sius :  2,  Dianthus  Amierla ;  3,  Sedum  altis- 
simum  ;  4,  Funkia  lancifolia. F.  (?.— Cannot  name  va- 
rieties of  Begonia  Rex,  to  which  species  all  those  you  sr.nd 

belong. F.   D.— Probably  Solidago  canadensis,  but  we 

cannot  determine  accurately  from  such  a  small  specimen 
as  you  send. 

That  is  a  fearful  view  of  the  park  at  Great  Grimsby    u 
the   Illustrated  News.    It  seems  to  be  adonied  witji 
number  of  lai-ge  Potato  pits, 
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This  is  an  Art 
Which  doea  menff  N'afiiris :  chan^o  it  rather  :  but 

The  art  itself  is  Nature."— S'laftesi'earc. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  HORTICULTURAL 
EXHIBITION  OF  1884. 
A  SENSIBLE  impetus  has,  we  are  glad  to  see,  been 
given  to  the  movement  for  holding  an  inter- 
national horticultural  exhibition  next  year,  through 
the  commissioners  of  the  Fisheries  Exhibition  being 
willing  to  place  themselves  at  its  head.  Nothing 
succeeds  like  success,  and,  from  the  vantage 
ground  they  have  secured  in  this  respect,  Mr. 
Birlcbeck  and  his  colleagues  can  well  bespeak  con- 
fidence and  support.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
Fisheries  commissioners  and  their  able  chairman 
we  consider  the  prospects  of  the  intended  exhibi- 
tion assured.  No  time,  however,  should  be  lost  in 
setting  about  the  necessary  work  of  preparation. 
An  exhibition,  such  as  is  here  intended,  can 
never  be  the  outcome  of  impromptu  effort  or 
delayed  intentions  ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
must  be  built  up  by  the  most  careful, 
as  well  as  comprehensive  arrangement,  the 
most  'painstaking,  as  well  as  ample  provision — 
the  most  thorough  exhaustion  of  means  to 
ends.  For  this  reason  the  work  of  organisation 
should  be  set  about  at  once,  though,  the  season 
being  over,  some  disadvantage  in  this  respect 
must  be  encountered.  Still,  a  good  deal  in  a 
preliminary  way  can  be  done.  If,  for  instance, 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Fisheries  Exhibi- 
tion would  only  meet,  and  formally  commit  them- 
selves to  the  undertaking,  the  good  beginning  is 
at  once  made  which  ensures  success.  This  could 
be  followed  by  a  general  meeting  of  horticulturists 
in  the  South  Kensington  Gardens — Mr.  Birkbeck 
and  his  colleagues  co-operating — at  an  early  date, 
and  a  practical,  workmanlike  programme  being 
decided  on,  the  movement  would  be  placed  on 
its  feet  and  launched  with  eclat.  All  that  follows 
would  be  matter  of  detail.  Continental  and,  for 
that  matter,  colonial  and  world-wide  support 
might  be  invited  and  bespoken,  and  so  the  exhibi- 
tion would  prove  unique  in  the  liistory  of  horticul- 
ture for  its  completeness  and  universality. 

Mr.  John  Wills,  with  a  special  application  to 
dates,  says,  while  writing  to  us  on  the  subject : 
"  The.  exhibition  should  open  about  the  15th  of 
April,  in  order  that  the  Belgian  horticulturists 
should  exhibit  their  marvellous  collections  of 
Azaleas,  &c.,  whilst  similarly  fine  groups  of 
Cyclamens,  Primulas,  Auriculas,  &c.,  would  be 
shown  by  English  growers.  French  horticul- 
turists might  thus  be  induced  to  exhibit  many 
of  their  specialities,  both  in  flowers  and  vegetables, 
which  they  cultivate  so  successfully  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year.  During  the  month  of  May  grand 
displays  might  be  held  of  Roses,  Azaleas,  Orchids, 
Pelargoniums,  stove,  greenhouse,  foliage  plants, 
Ferns,  Palms,  &o.,  which  our  own  countrymen 
know  so  well  how  to  cultivate.  About  this  time 
one  of  the  finest  displays  ever  seen  might  be  made 
by  the  market  growers,  which  would  be  highly 
attractive  to  foreign  exhibitors  as  well  as  the 
general  public.  In  June  the  finest  display  of 
Rhododendrons  could  be  sent  up  from  Knap  Hill, 
Bagshot,  and  elsewliere,  to  be  followed  in  July 
and  August  with  Pelargoniums,  Carnations,  and 


many  other  well-known  favourities.  September 
would  furnish  a  glorious  display  of  Dahlias, 
Gladioli,  Phloxes,  Pentstemons, ,  and  many  other 
well-known  flowers  so  plentiful  at  that  period. 
October  and  November,  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
Chrysanthemums  would  make  an  exceedingly  at- 
tractive display."  The  suggestion  of  Mr.  Wills  is 
well  worth  being  turned  over ;  it  furnishes  its  own 
recommendation.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  already 
the  public  are  being  prepared  to  regard  the  forth- 
coming exhibition  as  asettled  thing.  In  thelast  num- 
ber of  Truth  we  find  the  following  reference.  We 
give  it,  not  alone  for  the  evidence  it  aifords  of  the 
publicity  we  speak  of,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  emi- 
nently practical  hint  which  it  conveys  :  "  An  exhi- 
bition of  horticulture  and  forestry  is  announced 
for  next  year.  This  will  be  interesting.  Two 
years  ago  I  was  in  Milan ;  there  was  an  exhibition 
there.  The  portion  which  seemed  the  most  to 
attract  was  that  where  some  industry  was  practi- 
cally exhibited  in  all  its  phases.  Thus,  in  the 
silk  department  there  were  the  silk  moths  laying 
their  eggs,  the  grubs  feeding,  the  cocoons,  girls 
drawing  the  silk  from  the  cocoons,  and  so  on, 
antil  under  the  eyes  of  the  spectators  the  whole 
process  could  be  followed  until  the  grub  deve- 
loped into  a  piece  of  silk.  Such  exhibitions  are 
most  instructive,  and  a  representation  in  this 
fashion  of  different  industries  might  form  the 
basis  for  exhibitions  during  a  succession  of  years, 
the  proceeds  being  devoted  to  some  charitable 
organisation  in  connection  with  the  industry." 


EDINBURGH  GARDENS. 
What  ails  the  writer  in  one  of  your  contempo- 
raries last  week  1  We  never  read  such  an  indictment 
against  any  garden  as  that  brought  against 
Princes  Street  Gardens  last  week.  Speaking  of  the 
floral  arrangements  there,  your  contemporary  de- 
clares "  it  is  not  often  that  arrangements  are  so 
constantly  wrong  (the  italics  are  ours)  as  they 
have  been  and  are  in  the  case  of  the  Edinburgh 
gardens  ;  and,  had  this  year  given  us  the  first  ex- 
amples, we  might  have  supposed  that  in  future  the 
defects  would  be  remedied,  but,  as  the  mistakes  of 
the  past  are  perpetuated,  this  hope  cannot  be  in- 
dulged in."  Might  have  been  written  by  a  gloomy 
Presbyterian  elder  this  !  We  admit  the  Edinburgh 
gardens  might  be  improved,  as  well  as  many 
others,  but  it  is  well  known  in  Edinburgli  and 
elsewhere  that  it  is  not  the  bailies  of  that  city 
who  are  responsible  for  the  floral  arrangements 
of  Princes  Street  Gardens,  but  the  worthy  and  well- 
known  superintendent,  whose  work,  so  far  as  his 
powers  and  facilities  extend,  is  acknowledged 
to  be  one  of  the  best  features  about  the  gar- 
dens. Besides,  we  decline  to  believe  tliat  the 
"  powers  that  be  "  in  any  public  or  private  garden 
are  so  completely  topsy-turvy  in  their  heads  as  to 
"  constantly  "  do  everything  wrong  which  they  are 
expected  to  do  right,  and  we  are  not  uncharitable 
enough  to  believe  either  that  it  is  hopeless  to  ex. 
pect  them  to  mend.  Burns  "  indulged  in " 
brighter  "  hopes  "  concerning  even  the  "  Deil  him- 
sel,"  than  this  critic  does  of  the  managers  of  the 
Princes  Street  Gardens.  After  all,  jesthetic  and 
classic  Edinburgh  may  congratulate  itself  on  the 
fact  that  its  critic  never  once  raised  his  eyes  above 
the  railings  of  Princes  Street  Gardens,  but  con- 
fined himself  to  such  high  art  subjects  as  the 
proper  disposal  of  its  yellow  Feverfew,  Echeve- 
rias.  Beetroot,  Lobelia,  and  the  like.  Gardeners 
will  smile  when  they  are  asked  if  the  present 
arrangements  in   Princes  Street  "  reflect  the  ex- 


ample and  the  teachings "  of  the  great  lights  on 
bedding  out,  and  probably  answer  that  the  main 
fault  of  the  floral  arrangements  complained  of  is 
that  they  still  adhere  a  trifle  too  near  to  the  said 
"  examples,"  and  imitate  them  with  rather  too 
much  accuracy,  only  the  materials  at  disposal 
for  the  purpose  are  fewer  than  usual,  owing  to 
the  disabilities  of  the  situation. — R.  T. 


GOLDEN  QUEEN  GRAPE. 
I  NOTICE  what  Mr.  Wildsmith  says  of  the  flavour 
of  this  Grape.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  ripening  of 
this  Grape  my  experience  corresponds  with  his 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  handsome  variety,  and  when 
well  grown  produces  large  berries,  fairly  present- 
able as  to  colour.  But  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Wildsmith  how  Golden  Queen  behaves  with  him  as 
a  keeping  Grape.  For  myself,  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied  with  it  as  regards  appearance  up  to 
the  time  of  its  being  ripe,  but  as  a  keep- 
ing variety  it  is  to  me  most  disappointing; 
not  that  it  do  not  hang  well,  as  we  gardeners  call 
it,  for  the  berries  keep  sound  and  plump  for  two 
or  three  months  after  it  is  ripe,  but  with  us  they 
deteriorate  so  much  in  colour  and  flavour  that  I 
look  upon  it  only  as  a  second-rate  keeper.  The 
crop  on  our  Vine  of  this  variety  has  been  ripe 
about  three  weeks,  but,  having  plenty  of  Black 
Hamburghs  and  other  mid-season  Grapes  fit  for 
use,  we  wish  to  keep  Golden  Queen  for  later  use, 
and  already  I  find  it  taking  on  that  dark,  dingy, 
and  veiny  appearance  which  to  me  is  most  objec- 
tionable, and  in  my  opinion  is  so  much  against  it. 
The  transparency  in  the  berries,  which  is  said  to 
be  the  characteristic  of  this  Grape,  ends  with  me 
in  the  berries  becoming  a  dingy  brown  which 
reaches  from  the  berries  to  the  footstalks,  and 
right  up  to  the  shoulders  of  the  bunch,  which  I 
look  upon  as  a  disfigurement  not  to  be  lightly 
passed  over.  As  regards  the  flavour,  I  admit  that 
tastes  difEer,  but  my  opinion  is  that  the  sweet, 
sugary  character  which  belongs  to  it  after  it  has 
hung  for  some  weeks  is  anything  but  refreshing. 
It  is  so  devoid  of  any  piquancy,  that  only  a  very 
few  tastes  will  appreciate  it.  J.  C.  C. 


THE  WHITE  TIGER  FLOWER. 
I  AM  delighted  to  see  that  Mr.  Burbidge  thinks  so 
highly  of  this  plant.  It  is  indeed  the  queen 
among  Tigridias ;  it  has  all  the  charms  assigned  to 
it,  and  fully  bears  out  the  descriptions  given  of  it 
when  first  distributed.  I  believe  Mr.  Gumbleton 
was  the  first  to  direct  attention  to  it  in  England 
last  summer  or  autumn,  it  being  at  that  time  re. 
ferred  to  in  the  Revue  Horticole.  It  was  selected 
by  M.  Hennequln,  of  Angers,  in  1878,  out  of  a  bed 
of  seedlings  T.  grandiflora,  but  the  raisers  con- 
sider it  really  a  descendant  from  T.  conchiflora ; 
but  in  constitution  it  more  resembles  T.  speciosa 
(grandiflora)  than  T.  conchiflora.  Let  its  parent- 
age, however,  be  what  it  may,  it  will  not  affect  the 
importance  of  the  plant.  The  raiser  told  me  that 
two  years  after  the  first  selection  he  lost  every 
flowering  bulb,  and  consequently  had  to  work  up 
again  from  small  plants  ;  hence  the  long  time  that 
has  elapsed  since  it  originated.  H.  C.  Smith. 
Guernsey.      

Flavour  in  Peaches. — I  noticed  that  a 
correspondent  says  that  it  would  not  do  for  him 
to  have  bad  flavoured  Peaches,  and  that  all 
Peaches  could  be  had  good  in  flavour  if  they  were 
properly  managed  as  regards  watering.  Surely 
his  experience  must  be  limited  to  a  very  few  ya,- 
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rieties  of  this  fruit,  or  does  be  mean  to  say  that 
Princess  Beatrice  and  Lord  Palmerston  are  worthy 
of  lieing  called  good  flavoured  Peaches  ?  If  so,  I 
venture  to  say  that  he  is  singular  in  his  opinion- 
—J.  C.  C.  

PLANTS  IN  FLOWEE. 


Double  white  Lapageria.— We  learn  from  Jtr. 
Leman,  Olautigh  Nursery,  Clijgwell,  that  he  has  a  plant  of 
the  white  Lapageria  bearing  perfectly  double  blossoms. 
This  is  the  first  instance  of  the  white  variety  being  double. 

A  scarlet-flaked  Carnation  of  the  tree  section 
has  been  &Liit  to  us  by  Sir.  Pol^  who  say  he  had  it  from  the 
Continent  witlmut  a  name,  and  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
month  thrnugliout  the  year  hut  that  he  can  cut  blooms 
from  it.  The  flowers  are  of  fair  size  and  the  colours 
bright. 

Iris  pallida  var.— I  send  you  a  flower  of  a  variety  of 
Iris  pallida  which  I  call  minor ;  it  is  very  free  flower- 
ing, blooms  twice  a  year,  and  flowers  very  early  in  spring 
before  any  of  the  genuanica  group.— Thos.  S.  Wake,  Hale 
Form  Niirserle^,  Tottenham. 

*;,;^  Flower  much  smaller  tJian  typical  I.  pallida,  colour 
a  deep  rich  purple.  If  constantly  an  autumn  flowerer,  it 
will  be  a  real  actiuisition. 

Anthurium  Andreanum.— An  enormous 
flower  of  this  has  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  J. 
Marshall,  Belmont,  Taunton.  The  fiower-stem  is 
24  feet  liigb,  and  bears  a  spathe  6  inclies  in  width 
and  8;}  inches  in  length,  and  of  brilliant  scarlet 
colour.  Mr.  Lucas,  tlie  gardener,  states  that 
there  are  eight  other  such  flowers  on  the  same 
plant.  It  is  the  largest  that  has  come  under  our 
notice. 

Two  fine  Clematises.— I  send  you  two 
Clematises,  Alba  Magna  and  Mr.  George  Jackman, 
both  valued  very  much  here  ;  the  latter  generally 
comes  finer  earlier  in  the  season.  Although  they 
do  not  bloom  so  freely  as  some  of  the  otlier  kinds, 
the  individual  flowers  are  really  beautiful. — Chas. 
J.  White,  Scdhurgh  House,  IlMcij.  [Both  very 
fine  sorts,  Alba  Magna  in  particular,  which  has 
unusually  large  pure  white  blossoms. — Ed.] 

Cosmos  bipinnatus  atropurpureus.— 

Flowers  of  this  beautiful  and  most  elegant  annual 
have  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Poe,  who  tliinks 
highly  of  it.  The  flowers  resemble  those  of  a 
small  single  Dahlia.  The  colour  is  a  crimson- 
magenta,  which  contrasts  finelj'  with  the  yellow 
centre.  The  foliage  is  almost  as  finely  cut  as 
Fennel.  It  grows  some  2  feet  or  3  feet  high,  and 
forms  a  bushy  pyramidal  specimen  in  a  few 
weeks. 

"White  African  Lily.— The  white  variety  of 
Agapanthus  umbellatus  is  now  beautifully  in 
flower  with  me,  and  is  a  fine  companion  plant  to 
the  better-known  kind,  of  which  it  is  in  all  re- 
spects a  counterpart,  except  that  the  blossoms,  in- 
stead of  being  blue,  are  pure  white.  It  is  an  ad- 
mirable conservatory  plant,  and  the  individual 
flowers  can  be  gathered  and  used  for  small 
arrangements  of  cut  bloom,  such  as  for  wreaths 
and  button-holes. — H. 

Calimeris  incisa.- Eesembling  a  Michael- 
mas Daisy,  this  plant  has  a  good  deal  more  beauty 
than  most  of  that  tribe.  It  certainly  is  far  before 
most  of  the  early  ones,  which  are  not  among  the 
best  of  the  family.  'We  believe  the  name  at  least 
to  be  an  old  one  in  our  gardens.  The  plant  is  now 
pretty  in  Mr.  WoUey  Dod's  garden.  We  wish 
some  one  would  give  it  a  good  English  name,  as  it 
has  not  the  luck  to  possess  the  simple  one  Aster, 
now  familiar  enough. 

Physianthus  albens,— I  send  you  a  flower 
spray  of  this  plant,  the  seed  of  which  was  sent  to 
me  from  Cannes,  where  a  large  plant  grew  against 
a  cottage,  and  was  bearing  a  quantity  of  large 
fruit,  green  and  fleshy,  yet  with  much  cotton-like 
matter,  in  which  the  seeds  were  embedded.  It 
is  not,  in  my  opinion,  worth  growing  as  a  conser- 
vatory plant.  One  given  by  me  to  a  friend  survived 
the  winter  in  the  open  ground,  and  is  far  more 
vigorous  than  mine.  I  planted  the  Physianthus 
many  years  ago  in  my  conservatory  at  Combe 
Pioyal,  but  was  obliged  to  turn  it  out,  as  the 
flowers  were  disfigured  by  dead  and  dying  bees, 
apparently  killed  by  the  narcotic  nectar  contained 
iu  the  flowers.    I  thought  their  scent  disagreeable. 


I  also  send  you  a  specimen  of  an  Indian  Passion- 
flower, Passiflora  fcctida,  from  seed  sent  home 
by  a  relative.  It  is  a  curious  little  flower,  and  is 
succeeded  by  a  crimson  fruit,  an  unripe  specimen 
of  which  I  add.  My  niece  says  it  covers  banks  and 
hedges,  and  is  most  ornamental  when  ripe.  The 
mossy-like  calyx  is  very  curious. — L  ,  Torquay. 

*„*  The  Passion-flower  is  indeed  curious,  having 
finely  cut  calyx  lobes  like  the  Moss  (Hypnum  tam- 
ariscinum). — Ed. 

Cactus  Dahlia  (D.  Yuarezi). — The  largest 
bloom  we  have  seen  of  this  has  been  sent  to  us  by 
Mr.  Henry  Stevens  from  his  garden  at  Addlestone 
Lodge,  where  this  plant  grows  most  vigorously 
and  develops  enormous  blooms,  which  are  very 
showy  in  the  garden.  To  see  the  full  effect  of  this 
fine  plant,  it  should  be  grown  in  an  isolated  mass. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  Dahlias  for  planting  in  an 
exposed  position.  We  lately  saw  on  a  wind-swept 
hill  at  Bayham  Abbey,  near  the  new  mansion, 
some  uncommonly  fine  beds  of  it— the  best  we 
have  yet  seen. 

Arnebia  echioides.— At  one  time  the  sight 
of  an  Arnebia  was  a  rare  pleasure  to  the  plant 
lover ;  now,  this  proving  hardy  and  free,  we  may 
look  to  this  genus  helping  to  form  new  aspects  of 
garden  vegetation.  We  saw  it  in  flower  in  Mr. 
Wolley  Dod's  garden  in  August,  and  he  says  it 
begun  to  bloom  with  him  in  March.  Its  value  is 
not  merely  from  its  merit  as  a  plant,  but  also  from 
its  distinctness  from  all  other  hardy  plants.  The 
black  spots  on  the  yellow  ground  are  curious  and 
pretty  too. 

Allamanda  Hendersoni.  —  A  wonderful 
specimen  of  this  has  been  in  bloom  for  months  on 
the  roof  of  the  succession  Pine  house  at  Haydon 
Hall,  Eastcote,  and  is  still  bearing  hundreds  of  its 
massive  yellow  flowers  and  maintaining  its  vigour, 
notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  bloom.  Mr. 
Fry  says  that  tlie  plant  would  not  bloom  until  the 
large  pot  in  which  it  was  grown  was  plunged  to 
the  rim  in  the  Pine  bed,  and  since  then  it  has 
produced  flowers  in  marvellous  profusion  without 
any  trouble. — J.  O'B. 

Gentiana  septemflda  at  Edge  Hall.— 

Common  as  is  this  Gentiana,  we  have  never  seen 
it  really  vigorous  till  in  the  gardens  at  Edge  Hall, 
where  it  forms  stout  tufts  flowering  and  seeding 
iu  the  most  profuse  way.  Very  many  flowers 
were  crowded  into  some  of  the  heads.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  many  of  our  finest  garden  plants  have 
never  been  appreciated  owing  to  their  being 
usually  seen  in  a  poor  and  starved  state.  Some- 
times the  mistake  is  having  only  one  or  two  plants 
where  there  ought  to  be  a  dozen  or  more,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Grass  of  Parnassus,  which  is  very  beau- 
tiful as  a  large  group  of  at  least  twenty  plants. 

Dahlia  "White  Queen.— This  single  Dahlia 
deserves  all  that  has  been  said  in  its  praise,  being 
good  in  every  way.  Its  flowers  are  large,  of  the 
purest  white,  and  with  us  the  quantity  produced 
is  three  times  that  of  an}'  other.  Last  spring  I 
bought  three  packets  of  single  Dahlia  seed  from 
diiferent  firms,  and  all  were  said  to  contain  White 
Queen,  but  although  a  great  many  plants  were 
raised  from  each  packet,  there  are  no  White 
Queens  amongst  them.  Our  plants  of  that  sort  in 
flower  now  were  bought  ones,  and  that  seems  to 
be  the  surest  way  of  securing  certain  kinds  true 
to  name. — J.  Mum,  Margam. 

Hypericum  reptans  at  Edge  Hall.— 

The  coming  of  the  various  new  Hypericums  has 
been  not  wholly  an  unmixed  good,  owing  to  long 
enduring  dissent  about  their  names.  This  little 
plant,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  is  not  among  the 
disputed  set,  but  of  course  any  one  may  raise  the 
question  about  it  at  any  time.  We  hope  no  one 
will,  as  it  is  desirable  it  should  never  be  confused 
with  others  of  its  family,  for  none  of  the  smaller 
hardy  ones  we  have  seen  are  so  good.  It  creeps 
along  as  close  to  the  ground  and  as  modestly  as 
the  wild  Thyme,  but  has  many  deep  golden  flowers 
large  and  handsome  for  so  small  a  plant.  These 
do  not  look  up  to  the  sun,  but  are  set  to  the  earth 
rather  or  sideways,  and,  therefore,  one  does  not 
realise  their  full  beauty,  unless  the  plant  is  grow- 
ing down  a  little  bank  or  falling  over  a  low  rock 


in  the  alpine  garden.  The  best  plants  we  have 
seen  are  in  the  gardens  at  Edge  Hall,  where  it  is 
very  beautiful.  It  is  one  of  the  very  best  of 
plants  for  the  rock  garden,  and  not  diflicult  to 
grow  or  increase. 

The  white  Mulleins.— These  are  charming, 
and  we  particularly  commend  them  to  the  notice 
of  all  who  care  for  picturesque  companions  to  Fox- 
glove, yellow  Mullein,  Meadow  Rue,  or  other 
plants  suitable  for  rough  banks  or  wild  gardens. 
The  best  kinds  are  the  white  Moth  Mullein  (Ver- 
bascum  Blattaria)  and  the  white  variety  of  V. 
nigrum.  AVe  measured  a  plant  of  the  white  Moth 
Mullein  over  7  feet  high  at  Edge  Hall,  where  both 
plants  are  to  be  seen  plentifully.  The  various 
Mulleins  are  fitted  to  take  a  good  place  in  our 
gardens.  V.  olympicum  and  V.  phlomoides  are 
superb  plants. 

Cyananthus  lobatus.— This  has  long  been 
to  us  the  very  type  of  the  Plant  Unhappy— away 
so  far  from  its  own  zone  and  its  own  clime,  that 
nothing  our  gardens  can  offer  in  the  way  of  soil 
or  position  can  console  it.  Little  bits  straggling 
with  a  single  bloom  or  a  few  have  hitherto  met 
our  view— whether  at  York,  Kew,  Glasnevin, 
Zurich,  or  Vienna.  Judge  of  our  surprise,  then,  in 
seeing  various  plants  of  it  at  Edge  Hall,  spreading 
like  a  free-growing  Hairbell  and  with  hundreds 
of  flowers  open.  Growing  on  the  beds  composed 
of  several  feet  of  rough  stone  and  good  soil,  they 
seem  in  this  Cheshire  garden  to  be  as  free  and 
hardy  as  at  home  on  the  Indian  hills. 

Carnation  Grenadin. — This  fine  scarlet 
border  Carnation  is  from  seed  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Hartland,  of  Cork,  of  their  Grenadin.  I  was  ad- 
vised last  year  to  sow  a  packet,  and  told  that  it 
came  true  from  seed.  This  is  the  first  that  has 
flowered,  but  as  the  other  plants  have  much  the 
same  appearance,  I  conclude  that  they  may  give 
equally  good  flowers.  The  plants  are  vigorous, 
bush-shaped,  and  well  furnished — nothing  spindly 
— and  the  flowers  are  carried  compactly  on  short 
stems. — G.  Jektll. 

*„:*  Very  fine  in  every  respect.  The  colour  is  a 
bright  crimson,  the  flower  large  and  full,  and  par- 
ticularly beautiful  in  bud. — ED. 

Lilium  Kraetzeri. — I  send  you  a  weakly  stem 
of  this  charming  Lily.  There  are  plenty  stronger 
here  with  from  eight  to  ten  flowers  on  them.  I 
have  found  it  to  be  one  of  the  hardiest  of  all 
Lilies,  having  new  several  established  clumps  of 
it  in  the  garden,  and  it  is  certainly  one  of  the 
best  for  pot  culture.  It  has  always  been  my 
favourite  Lily,  on  account  of  its  purity  of  colour, 
shape,  and  perfume,  the  auratum  being  too  strong 
in  perfume  for  any  room. — A.  L.  Patton,  Alpha 
House,  Alpha  Road,  Segenfs  Park,  NW. 

*^*  This  graceful  pure  white  Lily  is  a  variety 
of  L.  speciosum,  and  better  than  the  variety 
album.  It  is  broader  in  the  petal  than  album 
and  quite  spotless.  The  scent  is  delicate  and 
good.  It  has  been  introd.uced  a  few  years,  but  is 
still  a  rare  Lily  in  gardens.  It  is  as  hardy  as  the 
other  forms  of  L.  speciosum,  and  does  admirably 
in  the  open  air  in  some  soils.  Captain  Patton 
evidently  grows  it  well  in  his  London  garden. 
—Ed. 

.^achynanthuses. — There  is  a  good  collec- 
tion of  these  plants  in  the  stove  at  Kew,  where 
they  are  grown  in  teak  baskets  suspended  from 
the  roof,  with  the  exception  of  M.  macranthus, 
which  is  better  grown  in  a  pot,  as  it  is  of  a  much 
shrubby  habit  than  the  others.  The  following 
kinds  are  now  in  flower,  viz.,  macranthus,  grandi- 
florua,  Boschianus,  Lobbianus,  pulcher,  bracteatus, 
and  longiflorus.  Of  these,  perhaps,  the  most  use- 
ful is  iE.  Lobbianus,  whose  deep  red  corollas,  spring- 
ing from  a  dark  purple  cup-shaped  calyxes,  and 
with  tfle  bright  green  foliage  are  highly  ornamental. 
Either  as  basket  plants  or  planted  in  pockets  in 
the  side  of  or  upon  the  top  of  a  moist  wall,  the 
.3<Ischynanthuses  are  amongst  thebestof  plants, and 
as  they  grow  and  flower  freely  if  properly  attended 
to  as  regards  moisture  and  heat,  they  are  capable 
of  being  put  to  a  variety  of  uses  for  the  decoration 
of  tropical  houses.  In  the  Bast  India  Orchid 
house  these  plants  would  thrive  admirably  and 
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form  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  usual  occupants  of 
such  houses. — B. 

Clianthua  Dampieri.— Mr.  D.  Dorward 
has  sent  us  from  Glencairn,  Dumfriesshire,  some 
fine  flower  clusters  of  this  showy  plant,  which  he 
says  has  been  out  from  plants  in  a  cool  greenhouse, 
but  he  cannot  get  it  to  flower  out-of-doors  as  it 
does  in  some  parts  in  the  south  of  England.  We 
find  this  is  popularly  called  the  Lobster  Claw 
plant  on  account  of  the  resemblance  of  its  singu- 
larly formed  scarlet  flowers  to  claws  of  a  boiled 
lobster. 

Clethra  alnifolia. — In  a  cool,  moist  spot 
this  pretty  flowering  shrub  has  been  in  beauty 
some  time,  and  many  spikes  of  its  pure  white 
blossoms  still  remain  in  perfection.  When  in 
the  bud  state  they  are  slightly  tinged  with  green, 
but  on  expanding  are  pure  white.  The  beauty  of 
its  blossoms  and  their  time  of  opening  should  en- 
title it  to  a  place  injevery  garden  where  its  require- 
ments can  be  met,  but  in  hot  and  dry  places  it 
will  not  thrive. 

Lobelia  f  ulgens  Victoria.— Although  an 
old  plant,  we  have  few  half-hardy  subjects  so 
effective  as  this  is  from  the  middle  of  August  to 
the  end  of  September.  With  us  it  is  now  nearly 
at  its  best,  and  we  have  nothing  so  brilliant  in 
colour  which  gives  so  little  trouble.  We  take  up 
our  plants  at  the  end  of  October,  place  them  on 
the  floor  of  an  unheated  Peach  house,  and  plant 
them  again  in  April.  I  believe  that  damp  is  more 
hurtful  to  this  plant  than  actual  cold. — J.  C.  C. 

Laslandra   maorantha   floritaunda.— 

Grown  in  a  cool  house  throughout  the  summer, 
this  gorgeous  flowered  Melastomad  is  now  an  ob- 
ject of  great  beauty  and  the  admiration  of  all,  for 
when  associated  with  other  subjects,  the  large 
intensely  brilliant  violet-blue  flowers  are  the  first 
to  attract  attention,  standing  out  as  they  do  so 
distinct  from  all  their  surroundings.  The  plant  is 
by  no  means  difficult  either  to  strike  or  to  grow 
successfully,  and  it  flowers  so  freely  that  when  in 
small  pots  blossoms  are  often  produced  nearly  as 
large  as  the  whole  plant. 

Single  Pyrethrums. — These  are  flowering 
with  us  for  the  second  time  this  season ;  their 
flowers  are  not  so  large  as  the  early  blooms,  but 
they  are  most  useful  to  cut  from  now  that  single 
flowers  are  so  much  in  request.  To  secure  a  good 
second  crop  of  flowers,  the  plants  require  to  be 
grown  in  good  soil,  and  they  ought  not  to  remain 
more  than  one  year  in  the  same  position.  Early  in 
the  spring  when  the  plants  begin  to  grow  we  lift 
them  with  all  the  roots  possible  and  transfer  them 
to  another  place  on  the  border  ;  this  gives  them  a 
change  of  soil,  and  the  way  in  which  the  plants 
thrive  shows  that  they  like  the  change. — J.  C.  C. 

Campanula  (Wahlenbergia)  hederacea. 
— This  in  habit  and  locality  exactly  accords  with 
the  Bog  Pimpernel,  but  has  leaves  like  a  miniature 
light  green  Ivy  and  tiny  bright  blue  bells.  Hang- 
ing down  over  the  edge  of  a  pot  or  basket  and 
clothed  with  elegant  flowers,  it  has  a  grace 
matched  by  few  plants,  native  or  exotic.  As  some 
may  not  be  able  to  meet  with  these  little  pets,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  send  a  bit  of  either  on  receipt 
of  a  stamped  addressed  envelope.  Both  these 
plants  will  grow  freely  and  make  pretty  specimens 
in  pans  of  moist  peat,  a  way  in  which  many  choice 
bog  things  may  be  grown,  successfully. — G.  PiM, 
MonTtstown,  Dublin. 

Ixora  Duffl. — Although  sent  out  by  Messrs. 
Veitch  about  six  years  ago,  this  fine  Ixora  does 
not  appear  to  have  become  a  favourite.  There  is 
a  plant  in  the  Victoria  house  at  Kew  now  bear- 
ing a  fine  truss  of  flowers  larger  by  far  than  any 
we  have  seen  on  any  other  species  of  Ixora,  mea- 
during  10  inches  in  diameter  and  almost  hemi- 
spherical in  form.  The  colour  is  a  deep  scarlet, 
turning  to  orange  as  the  flowers  get  older.  They 
last  in  perfection  for  about  a  week.  The  habit 
of  the  plant  is  much  stouter  than  that  of  most 
Isoras,  the  branches  being  strong  and  erect.  The 
leaves  are  about  1  foot  in  length  and  4  inches  in 
widtk  Th?  plant  at  Kew  has  borne  three  similar 
bunctjb   "vithi,^  the  past  fortnight.     In  flower  in 


the  same  house  are  I.  Bandhucca,  I.  Prince  of 
Orange,  I.  formosa,  and  I.  laxiflora,  the  latter  a 
white  loose  flowered  species,  very  swoet  scented. 
— B. 
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Tub  storm  of  wind  and  rain  which  raged  from 
Saturday  till  Monday  made  sad  havoc  in  many 
gardens,  judging  by  the  numerous  letters  that  have 
reached  us  respecting  [it.  The  eflfects  seem  to 
have  been  most  disastrous  in  the  south-western 
counties.  We  append  the  notes  sent  from  Gos- 
port,  Taunton,  and  Padstow  : — 

Somerset. — A  heavy  storm  of  rain  and  wind 
passed  over  this  part  of  West  Somerset  on  the 
afternoon  of  September  1.  The  damage  done  to 
trees  was  considerable  ;  many  were  blown  down, 
and  others  lost  large  branches.  The  ground  be- 
neath the  trees  in  the  Apple  orchards-  was  thickly 
strewn  with  the  fallen  fruit ;  so  many  Apples 
were  on  the  ground,  that  cyder  making  will  com- 
mence earlier  than  usual.  In  the  kitchen  garden 
Peas  and  Scarlet  Runners  were  much  damaged  by 
the  wind,  and  Rose  trees  and  other  low-growing 
subjects  were  much  blown  about. — J.  C.  C. 

Cornwall.— Before  the  gale  all  our  plants  from 
the  Sunflower  to  the  creeping  Mesembryanthe- 
mum  were  beautiful,  and  the  garden  a  picture  of 
brightness;  now  it  is  a  complete  wreck.  Sun- 
flowers, Dahlias,  Sweet  Peas,  Gladioli,  &c ,  are 
torn  from  their  supports,  and  laid  level  with  the 
ground.  The  young  sheaths  of  Pampas  Grass, 
almost  ready  to  open,  are  broken  off  and  blown 
quite  out  of  the  plants  ;  the  Pelargonium  beds  are 
nothing  but  leaves  and  flowerless  stems;  the  lawns 
and  walks  are  covered  with  rubbish  torn  from  the 
surrounding  vegetation.  This  is  the  result  of  one 
of  the  most  severe  early  autumn  gales,  accom- 
panied by  torrents  of  rain,  that  I  have  ever  ex- 
perienced, and  which  commenced  about  nine  in 
the  morning  of  September  1.  The  next  morning 
I  found  that  a  few  things  had  ridden  the  storm 
and  looked  attractive,  notably  a  bed  of  Coleus 
Verschaffelti  dotted  with  Abutilon  Thompsoni 
variegata  and  edged  with  Golden  Feather.  Lobelia 
cardinalis  has  borne  the  storm  fairly  well.  We 
have  it  and  its  bronze-leaved  variety.  Queen  Vic- 
toria, in  the  same  bed ;  the  latter  is  by  far  the 
best,  as  not  only  is  the  foliage  more  striking,  but 
the  flower  is  superior  in  size  and,  I  think,  in 
colour.  Alternantheras  and  other  carpet  bedding 
plants  are  looking  bright  and  very  well  in  their 
way ;  tuberous  Begonias  also  seem  to  be  able  to 
withstand  any  amount  of  rain,  though  the  wind 
has  injured  them.— John  C.  TallACK,  Prideaux 
Place,  Padstom. 

Hants.— September  has  been  this  year  ushered 
in  by  a  violent  gale  that  has  done  a  great  deal  of 
damage  to  garden  and  farm  crops.  The  Apple 
crop  in  particular  has  suffered  much,  for  it  is  not 
only  the  best  frait  crop,  but  certainly  the  best 
Apple  crop,  that  we  have  had  for  many  years.  In 
this  locality  quite  half  the  crop  is  blown  down, 
and  as  the  late-keeping,  and  therefore  the  most 
valuable,  sorts  require  quite  another  month  on  the 
trees,  I  need  scarcely  add  that  their  value  as  wind- 
falls is  but  very  little.  The  only  way  that  I  can 
see  by  which  we  can  guard  against  sach  violent 
gales  as  these  is  to  grow  the  form  of  tree  that 
suffers  least  from  the  effects  of  strong  winds.  I 
am  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  wide-spreading 
standard  orchaxd  tree,  and  in  inland  fruit-growing 
localities  I  would  adopt  it  in  preference  to  all 
others,  but  in  localities  liable  to  storms  and  gales 
they  are  quite  unsuitable.  In  my  opinion,  the 
best  form  of  tree  to  resist  gales  is  the  espalier 
trained.  A  long  row  (over  200  yards)  of  espaliers 
have  scarcely  lost  a  dozen  fruit,  for  being  firmly 
tied  to  stout  wires,  and  closely  pruned  in,  there  is 
nothing  for  the  wind  to  get  hold  of.  The  next 
best  are  dwarf  bushes,  closely  spur-pruned,  so 
that  the  branches  stand  out  quite  clear  of  each 
other;  the  wind  gets  through  them  and  the  fruit 
holds  on  bravely.  Even  little  bushes  on  the  Para- 
dise stock  only  planted  during  this  last  winter 
have  a  fine  crop  of  exceptionally  good  fruit. 
Large  kinds,  like  Lady  Henniker,  New  Hawthorn- 


den,  Lord  Suffield,  and  Stone's  or  Loddington 
Seedling,  have  held  on  well,  for  they  have 
short  stubby  shoots,  that  expend  their  vigour  on 
fruit-buds  instead  of  long,  flexible  growths.  The 
long,  pendulous  shoots  of  the  unpruned  trees 
have  stood  worst  against  the  gale  ;  even  the  hardy 
Quince  being  not  only  stripped  of  its  fruit,  though 
hardly  half-grown,  but  the  leaves  are  quite 
blackened  by  friction.  I  hope  a  better  report  will 
come  from  inland  orchards.  While  located  in 
wind-swept  localities,  as  here,  I  shall  give  prefe- 
rence to  the  form  of  training  which,  like  close- 
reefed  sails,  offers  the  least  surface  to  the  gales. 
It  is  useless  contending  with  the  elements,  so  we 
ought  to  plant  our  Apples,  like  Currant  or  Goose- 
berry bushes,  from  6  feet  to  10  feet  apart.  This  is 
the  system  suited  to'.the  requirements  of  the  many, 
for  the  smallest  garderi  can  hold  a  cordon,  espalier, 
or  dwarf  bush,  but  only  the  few  have  space  for 
wide-spreading  standards.— J.  GROOM,  Gosport. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  FRUIT  SHOW. 

AXJG.  31— Sept.  1. 

A  GOOD  deal  of  interest  attached  to  this  show, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  the  only  one  of  the  kind  held 
this  year  either  in  London  or  the  provinces.  More- 
over, its  importance  was  not  lessened  this  year  as 
last  by  the  magnitude  of  the  gathering  at  Edin- 
burgh or  by  that  of  the  equally  large  show  at 
Manchester  the  year  previous  ;  consequently  there 
was  no  necessity  for  the  most  prominent  exhibi- 
tors to  withhold  their  first-rate  produce  from  the 
Palace  show  this  season.  The  result  of  this  was  a 
really  good  show,  though,  of  course,  not  so  exten- 
sive asthe  shows  held  here  in  years  gone  by.  Fruits 
of  all  kinds  were  fairly  represented  as  re- 
gards numbers,  but  the  quality  was  variable. 
Grapes  were  numerous,  but  not  very  remarkable  in 
point  of  quality.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  were 
uncommonly  fine  throughout,  a  pretty  good  in- 
dication that  the  crop  generally  of  these  is  a  good 
one  as  regards  quality  this  season.  The  scanty 
show  of  Plums  was  a  plain  indication  of  the  poor 
crop  everywhere  this  season.  Singularly  enough, 
there  were  noydasses  for  Apples  and  Pears,  which 
we  think  a  mistake,  for  these  would  serve  a  useful 
purpose  to  the  public  in  selecting  the  best 
sorts  of  these  fruits  fit  for  use  either  for  the 
dessert  or  kitchen  at  the  end  of  August.  Perhaps, 
as  Mr.  Head,  theframer of  the  schedule,  has  made 
a  departure  in  other  details,  he  could  see  his  way 
to  open  a  class  or  two  for  these.  On  this  occasion, 
however,  the  omission  was  in  a  measure  compen- 
sated by  the  extremely  fine  collections  of  Apples 
sent  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  Messrs.  Paul,  of  Cheshunt, 
and  Messrs.  Cheal,  Crawley,  each  of  whom  had  some 
hundreds  of  sorts,  but  then  the  uninitiated  could  not 
pick  out  the  early  sorts  so  readily  as  if  classes 
were  set  apart  exclusively  for  them.  A  glance  at 
the  prize  list  given  in  the  advertising  columns 
show  that  a  good  many  of  the  leading  exhibitors 
in  the  country  competed  for  the  prizes,  which,  as 
usual,  consisted  of  liberal  sums. 

Collections  of  fruit. 

The  sum  of  J30  was  offered  in  three  prizes  for  a 
collection  of  no  fewer  than  twenty-four  dishes. 
This  was  an  unusual  number,  and  we  hardly  ex- 
pected to  find  any  competition,  seeing  how  difficult 
it  must  be  to  muster  so  many  dishes  of  distinct 
fruits  even  in  the  largest  of  gardens.  There  were, 
however,  two  competitors — Mr.  Coleman,  the 
well-known  fruit  grower  and  exhibitor,  of  Eastnor 
Castle  gardens,  Ledbury,  and  the  Earl  of  Harring- 
ton's gardeBer,Mr.  Goodacre,  Elvaston  Castle,  Derby 
These  were  both  uncommonly  fine  collections,  and 
the  judges  must  have  deliberated  a  good  deal  over 
them,  though  their  decision  in  placing  Mr.  Cole- 
man first  was  undisputed.  Mr.  Coleman's  collec- 
tion amply  maintained  his  reputation  as  a  first- 
class  grower,  for  there  was  not  a  faulty  dish  among 
the  whole  two  dozen  shown.  The  collection  con- 
sisted of  Black  Hamburgh,  Foster's  Seedling,  Ali- 
cante, and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  all  very 
fine;  three  excellentPine-apples.StanwickandLord 
Napier  Nectarines,  Violette  Hiitive  and  Bellegarde 
Peaches,  Elton  Pine  Strawberry,  Eastnor  Castle 
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and  Victory  of  Bath  Melons,  Magnum  Bonum 
and  Kirke's  Plum,  Moor  Park  Apricot,  Negro 
Largo  Fig,  Quarrenden  Apple,  Bon  Chretien 
Pear,  Red  Grape  Currants,  B'ilberts,  Oranges 
(home  grown),  Gooseberries,  and  Morello  Cherries. 
Mr.  Goodacre's  Grapes  were  uncommonly  good, 
the  sorts  being  Buckland,  MadresSeld,  Muscat 
Hamburgh,  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  The  other 
dishes  consisted  of  Cayenne  Queen  and  Charlotte 
Kothschild  Pine-apples,  Royal  George  and  Bar- 
rington  Peaches,  Pitmaston  Orange  and  Violette 
Hative  Nectarines,  Pond's  Seedling  and  Goliath 
Plums,  Lockinge  Hero  and  Read's  scarlet-fleshed 
Melons,  Red  Currants,  Filberts,  Morello  Cherries, 
Brown  Turkey  Figs,  Moor  Park  Apricot,  Jargo- 
nelle Pear,  Early  Margaret  Apple,  and  Cham- 
pagne Gooseberry. 

The  next  class  was  for  a  collection  of  a  dozen 
dishes — a  mucli  easier  task.  There  were  four  ex- 
hibitors, the  first  being  Mr.  Coomber,  a  rising  ex- 
hibitor of  fruits,  though  he  had  to  come  all  tlie 
way  from  Monmouth.  The  most  remarkable  of 
his  fruits  were  the  three  bunches  of  Alnwick  Seed- 
ling Grape,  which  were  simply  perfection  in  size 
of  bunch  and  berry  as  well  as  finish,  and  showed 
admirably  what  a  fine  Grape  this  is  in  good  hands. 
The  bunches  were  the  finest  by  far  in  the  whole 
show.  Mr.  Coomber  also  had  some  creditable  Alex- 
andrian Muscats,  and  his  other  dishes  consisted  of 
Smooth  Cayenne  and  Charlotte  Rothschild  Pines, 
Brown  Turkey  Figs,  Hendre  Seedling  Melon,  a 
large  round  fruit ;  Humboldt  Nectarine,  Royal 
George  Peach,  Hemskirk  Apricot,  Kirke's  Plum, 
Viconitesse  Hericart  de  Thury  Strawberry,  Jar- 
gonelle Pear.  The  second  best  dozen  dishes  were 
from  Mr.  Goodacre,  who  had  Madresfield  Court 
and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  Cayenne  Pine, 
Bellegarde  Peach,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  Pear, 
Pitmaston  Orange  Nectarine,  Conqueror  and 
Read's  scarlet  fiesh  Melon,  Goliatb  Plum,  Morello 
Cherry,  and  Moor  Park  Apricot.  Mr.  Roberts, 
Baroness  Rothschild's  gardener  at  Gunnersbury 
Park,  was  third  with  some  wonderfully  fine 
Madresfield  Court  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
Grapes,  also  Belle  de  Doa&  Peach  (very  fine),  Lord 
Napier  Nectarine,  Red  Astrachan  Apple  (the  best 
in  the  show),  Negro  Largo  Fig,  Jefferson's  Plum, 
Jlorello  Cherry,  Gunnersbuiy  Gem,  an  oval,  pale 
yellow  seedling  Melon. 

There  were  four  collections  of  eight  dishes,  Mr. 
G.  T.  Miles,  gardener  to  Lord  Carington,  AVy- 
combe  Abbey,  being  first,  having  some  superb 
bunches  of  Gros  Maroc  Grapes,  also  of  Foster's 
Seedling  Grape,  a  good  Queen  Pine,  Victory  of 
Bath  Melon,  Elruge  Nectarine  (very  fine  fruits), 
Crawford's  Early  Peach,  Morello  Cherry,  Brown 
Turkey  Fig.  The  second  best  eight  dishes  came 
from  Mr.  Mundy's  gardener  (Mr.  Elphinstone), 
Shipley  Hall,  Derby,  who  had  Muscat  Hamburgh 
and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  Victory  of  Bath 
Melon,  Brown  Turkey  Figs,  Pitmaston  Orange 
Nectarine,  Bellegarde  Peach,  Goliath  Plum,  and 
Smooth  Cayenne.  The  third  collection,  shown  by 
Mr.  Nash,  contained  some  fine  dishes.  The  other 
collections  contained  some  creditable  examples. 

Geapes,  as  we  before  remarked,  were  somewhat 
numerous,  but  on  the  whole  their  quality  was  not 
very  remarkable.  The  class  for  ten  varieties  (two 
varieties  of  each)  was  not  a  large  one,  as  might  be 
expected,  seeing  what  a  strain  it  must  be  for  even 
the  gardeners  in  the  largest  places.  There  were 
but  two  collections —one  from  Baroness  Roths- 
child's gardener  (Mr.  Roberts),  the  other  from  Sir 
A.  Allsopp's  gardener  (Mr.  Barker).  Mr.  Roberts 
was  first,  his  collection  being  an  uncommonly  good 
one  on  the  whole,  consisting  of  Muscat  Hamburgh, 
large  and  well  coloured  ;  Buckland  Sweetwater  ; 
Gros  Maroc,  very  fine  :  White  Tokay,  large  and 
green  ;  Madresfield  Court,  excellent  ;  Black 
Alicante  ;  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  green  ;  Alnwick 
Seedling,  uncommonly  fine  both  in  bunch  and 
colour  ;  Black  Hamburgh.  Mr.  Barker's  collec 
tion  consisted  of  Mrs.  Pince,  Alnwick  Seedling, 
excellent ;  Trebbiano  ;  Alicante,  good  ;  Muscat  of 
Alexandria ;  Gros  Colmar,  very  fine  ;  Madres- 
field Court,  Foster's    Seedling,  Black  Hamburgli. 

The  class  of  five  kinds  was  better  represented, 
there  being    seven    competitors.     Mr.   Miles,  of 


Wycombe  Abbey,  was  first  with  Black  Ham- 
burgh, Foster's  Seedling,  Gros  Maroc,  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  and  Lady  Downes.  The  second,  from 
Mr.  Tucker,  consisted  of  Madresfield  Court,  Muscat 
of  Alexandria,  Alicante,  Foster's  Seedling ;  while 
in  the  third,  from  Mr.  Woodbridge,  were  some  excel- 
lent Alnwick  Seedling,  besides  good  examples  of 
Foster's  Seedling,  Madresfield  Court,  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  and  Alicante. 

There  were  classes  set  apart  for  three  bunches 
each  of  Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
Gros  Colmar,  Madresfield  Court,  and  Alicante,  and 
in  each  there  was  a  fairly  good  competition.  The 
best  Black  Hamburghs  among  nine  sets  were  from 
the  Eastnor  Castle,  Gunnersbury  Park,  and 
Shardeloes  gardens,  and  of  the  nine  sets  of  Mus- 
cats, which,  by  the  way,  were  mostly  all  green,  the 
finest  were  from  Rainham  Hall  (St.  Helens),  Syon 
House,  and  Eastnor  Castle.  'There  were  only 
three  exhibitors  of  that  fine  looking  Grape,  Gros 
Colmar,  the  best  being  from  Mr.  Coleman,  but  it 
was  only  the  matter  of  a  toss  up  between  his  and 
Mr.  Elphinstone's,  both  being  superb  in  every  way. 
There  were  seven  sets  of  Alicantes,  the  best  being 
from  Badminton,  Shipley  Hall,  and  Park  House, 
Streatham  Common.  The  Madresfields  were  ex- 
cellent on  the  whole,  and  there  was  a  close  com- 
petition between  the  three  great  gardeners,  Messrs. 
Goodacre,  Roberts,  and  Coleman,  who  won  the 
prizes  in  the  order  named.  The  judges  must  liave 
had  to  look  over  these  three  sets  pretty  closely,  so 
near  were  they  in  finish,  but  Mr.  Goodacre  had 
rather  the  best  of  it  in  size ;  Mr.  Hudson,  of  Gun- 
nersbury House,  showed  the  biggest  bunches,  but 
they  lacked  colour. 

There  was  a  class  for  any  white  Grape  except 
Jluscat  of  Alexandria.  There  were  eight  sets 
shown,  and  out  of  these  the  judges  chose  for  the 
first  place  some  excellent  bunches  of  that  much 
criticised  Grape,  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  These 
were  shown  by  Mr.  Tucker,  and  were  really  a  credit 
to  his  skill.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the 
exact  weight  of  these  bunches.  Pitted  against 
these  were  some  admirable  bunches  of  Golden 
Champion,  though  not  quite  ripe,  from  the  Gun- 
nersbury House  vineries,  and  Buckland  Sweet- 
water, from  The  Brokes,  Reigate  Hill,  which  were 
second  and  third  respectively.  Some  good  Fos- 
ter's Seedling  were  also  shown. 

I'EACHES  throughout  were  excellent.  In  the 
class  for  four  dishes  there  were  five  competitors, 
the  most  successful  being  Mr.  Coleman,  who  had 
a  fine  collection  of  Violette  Hative,  Alexandra 
Noblesse,  Royal  George,  and  Bellegarde.  Scarcely 
inferior,  if  at  all,  was  a  fine  set  from  Mr.  Roberts, 
which  consisted  of  Barrington,  Belle  Bance,  Belle 
de  Dout>,  and  Prince  of  Wales.  The  third,  from 
Mr.  Coomber,  consisted  of  Stump  the  Wcrld, 
Royal  George,  Stirling  Castle,  and  Thames  Bank,  a 
yellow  Peach  not  often  seen.  Among  the  fourteen 
single  dishes  of  Peaches  the  best  was  a  remark- 
ably fine  one  of  Barrington  from  Mr.  Blair,  Shrub- 
land  Park,  and  this  variety  took  both  the  second 
and  third  prize — a  proof  of  its  quality.  It  was 
also  shown  by  several  others.  Walburton  Admir- 
able, Lady  Palmerston,  Late  Admirable,  Noblesse, 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  Grosse  Mignonne  were 
likewise  shown. 

It  was  an  innovation  to  devote  a  class  to  a  col- 
lection of  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  and  was  a 
capital  idea,  though  probably  on  account  of  the 
number  of  sorts  to  be  shown  was  indefinite, 
many  were  deterred  from  showing  for  fear  of 
being  outnumbered.  As  it  was  there  was  only  one 
exhibitor,  Mr.  Coleman,  who  showed  a  capital  col- 
lection of  a  dozen  sorts  all  fine  dishes,  consisting 
of  Peaches — Violette  Hative,  Galande,  Noblesse, 
Exquisite,  Royal  George,  Bellegarde,  Prince  of 
Wales;  Nectarines — Old  Elruge,  Pine-apple,  Albert 
Victor,  Lord  Napier,  Pitmaston  Orange,  and 
Violette  Hative. 

Nectarines,  like  the  Peaches,  were  excellent. 
The  best  four  dishes,  from  Mr.  Coleman,  consisted 
of  Stanwick  Elruge,  Albert  Victor,  Lord  Napier, 
Pitmaston  Orange.  Mr.  Goodacre  had,  for  the 
second  place,  Victoria,  Pine-apple,  Elruge,  and 
Violette  Hative  ;  and  in  the  third  collection  were 
Boston,  Pitmaston  Orange,  Pine-apple,  Elruge. 
Mr.  Coleman  was  aho   first  among  nine  v,'ith  a 


single  dish,  having  some  very  fine  fruits  of  Stan- 
wick Elruge.  Mr.  Elphinstone  was  second  with 
the  same  variety,  and  Mr.  Ridout  had  some  from 
Lord  Napier  for  the  third.  Boston,  Humboldt, 
Pitmaston  Orange,  Stanwick,  Violette  Hative, 
Pine-apple  were  the  other  sorts  shown. 

Melons  were  not  so  numerous  as  usual,  there 
being  only  fourteen  green-fleshed  sorts.  Mr. 
Goodacre  was  first  with  Hero  of  Lockinge,  Mr. 
Bailey  second  with  his  seedling  Bailey's  Green 
Flesh,  and  Mr.  Coomber  third  with  William 
Tillery ;  whilst  among  other  sorts  shown  were 
Best  of  All,  Victory  of  Bristol,  Golden  Queen, 
Hero  of  Lockinge,  and  Premier.  Among  nine  scar- 
let-fleshed sorts  the  best  was  Blenheim  Orange, 
the  next  Scarlet  Hybrid,  and  the  third  Blenheim 
Orange ;  others  shown  were  Hero  of  Lockinge, 
Read's  Scarlet  Flesh,  Scarlet  Gem,  and  Scarlet 
Premier. 

Plums,  though  few,  were  of  good  quality,  some 
being  particularly  fine.  Among  the  three  collec- 
tions shown  of  yellow  and  green  sorts,  Mr.  Good- 
acre  was  first  witli  Golden  Drop,  Washington, 
Greengage,  and  Transparent  Gage  Mr.  John- 
stone, Bayham  Abbey,  second,  with  Washington, 
Green  Gage,  Magnum  Bonum,  and  Jefferson's.  Mr. 
J.  Bolton  third,  with  Green  Gage,  Golden  Drop, 
Jefferson's,  and  Washington,  Mr.  Bolton  was  the 
only  exhibitor  of  red  kinds.  He  had  Pond's  Seed- 
ling, Cox's  Emperor,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Victoria. 
Of  purple  sorts  Mr.  Goodacre  was  first  with  fine 
dishes  of  Prince  Englebert,  Diamond,  Kirke's,  and 
Emperor.  Mr.  Bolton  second  with  Kirke's,  Orleans, 
Diamond,  and  Prince  Englebert. 

PlNE-APPLES  were  few  in  number  and  not  very 
remarkable  in  quality — in  fact,  scarcely  worth 
comment. 

A  full  list  of  prizes  is  given  in  our  advertising 
columns. 


RECENT  PLANT  PORTRAITS. 

Begonia  Martiana  gracilis  (Semie  Ebrti- 
cole,  August  16). — This  plate  is  far  inferior  in 
accuracy  to  those  usually  appearing  in  this  publi- 
cation, as  it  gives  no  idea  whatever  of  what  the 
colour  of  the  flowers  of  this  beautiful  species  of 
Mexican  Begonia  really  is,  representing  it  as  a 
pale  pink,  whereas  it  is  in  fact  a  fine  deep  purplish 
shade  of  rose  colour.  The  flowers  as  represented 
are  also  much  smaller  than  they  are  on  the  plant 
now  beautifully  in  bloom  in  my  garden.  This 
species  has  been  recently  introduced  from  San 
Luiz  de  Potosi,  and  is  in  every  way  an  improve- 
ment on  B.  diversifolia,  to  which  it  is  closely 
allied,  being  of  a  much  more  compact  and  branch- 
ing habit  of  growth,  and  producing  larger  and 
brighter  flowers  during  the  whole  summer. 

Hedysabum  multijugum  (Regel's  Garten- 
flora,  plate  1122). — A  rather  elegant  and  slender- 
growing  Vetch-like  herbaceous  plant,  with  spikes 
of  pretty  pink  and  white  pea-shaped  flowers. 

Pescatoeba  Lehmanni  (Regel's  Garfenfiorai 
plate  1123). — A  handsome  Orchid  with  large 
purple  flowers,  veined  and  edged  with  white,  and 
with  a  bristling  hairy  lip. 

Taccaeum  Waemingianum  (Regel's  Garten- 
flora,  plate  1124). — A  double  uncoloured  plate  of 
a  handsome  Aroid,  with  large,  much-divided  leaves, 
resembling  those  of  an  Amorphophallus,  and  also 
showing  the  inflorescence  in  perfection. 

Cattleya  aitrea  {Illustration  Eorticole,  plate 
493).— One  of  the  handsomest  of  this  beautiful 
family,  which  may  be  briefly  described  as  C. 
Dowiana,  with  light  lemon-coloured  upper  petals. 
It  is  also  known  as  C.  Dowiana  aurea. 

Pelargonium  htbeidum,  new  varieties  (Tllns- 
tration  Ilorticole,  494). — A  double  plate  showing 
a  truss  nf  each  of  the  four  new  varieties  of  Zonale 
Pelargonium  named  Le  Cygne,  double  white; 
Madame  Jay  Gould,  double  cherry  colour;  M. 
Jules  Jlalon,  simple  pink  with  white  centre  ;  and 
Commandant  Riviere,  single  orange-scarlet. 

CIENKOWSKIA  KiKKl  {Ilhistr ation  Ilorticole, 
plate  495). — A  reproduction  of  coloured  plate  320, 
appearing  in  Vol.  XX.  of  The  Garden,  page  504. 

W.  E.  G. 
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FLOWER  Garden. 

THE  ATAMASCO  LILY. 

(ZEPHYBANTIIES  ATAMASCO.) 

All  the  Zephyr    flowers  are  very  beautiful,  this 
one  particularly  so ;  and,  although  it  is  said  to 


Graaf  was  quite  proud  to  ishow  me  his  pots  of 
Atamasco  Lilies  in  bloom  in  a  cold  frame.  This 
was  in  April,  and  the  plants  were  most  robust  and 
healthy,  evidently  well  grown  without  any  cod- 
dling. Their  treatment,  in  fact,  was  just  that 
given  to  Narcissus  triandrus    albus,  Habranthus 


The  Atamasco  Lihi ;  colour  white  {natxiral  size).     Drawn  at  Leyden  in  April  last. 


have  been  introduced  into  English  gardens  two 
centuries  or  more  ago,  it  is  even  now  the  reverse 
of  abundant  in  our  collections  generally.  We 
have  several  other  white-flowered  species  of  Ze. 
phyranthes,  but  none  can,  as  I  imagine,  compete 
with  this  old  favourite  when  it  is  really  well 
grown.  Last  April  I  visited  the  quaint  old  uni- 
versity city  of  Holland — Ireyden — and  M.  Simon  de 


pratensis,  and  a  hundred,  nay,  a  thousand,  would 
be  nearer  the  mark,  of  other  half-hardy  bulbous 
plants  from  North  America,  from  the  Cape,  from 
Mexico,  Chili,  Peru,  and  from  Asia  Minor.  Garden, 
loving  tourists  who  visit  Leyden  should  on  no 
account  neglect  to  visit  the  bulb  grounds  of  De 
Graaf  Brothers,  wherein  many  rare  and  botani- 
cally  interesting  species  are  grown  quite  apart 


from  the  profit-and-loss  point  of  view.  Indeed, 
some  few  amateurs  have  been  quite  surprised  to 
find  that  no  temptation  will  induce  the  proprietors 
to  depart  from  their  usual  practice  as  wholesale 
bulb  growers.  But  I  must  return  to  these  lovely 
blossoms,  which,  as  the  fable  hath  it,  sprang  from 
the  caresses  of  the  soft  west  wind.  Those  most 
usually  alluded  to  in  books  are  Z.  Candida,  a  white- 
flowered  Peruvian  species,  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
hardy,  introduced  in  1822  ;  Z.  carinata,  a  very 
beautiful  pink-flowered  species  from  Mexico,  in- 
troduced two  or  three  years  later.  The  greenish 
flowered  Z.  chloroleuca  is  but  rarely  seen.  From 
Texas  the  white  or  pale  pink-blossomed  Z.  Drum- 
mondi  was  imported  about  fifty  years  ago  ;  and  Z. 
mesochloa,  a  white-petalled  species  with  a  green 
centre,  came  from  Buenos  Ayres  in  1825.  Z.  rosea 
is  from  Havannah  (182.3)  ;  and  Z.  striata,  another 
white-blossomed  species,  came  from  Mexico  the 
following  year ;  as  also  did  Z.  tubispatha,  another 
white-flowered  South  American  plant,  together 
with  Z.  verecunda,  a  Mexican  plant  with  rosy 
flowers.  More  recently  we  have  had  another 
white-flowered  species,  Z.  TreatiiE,  introduced 
from  the  American  Continent,  but  none  are  more 
beautiful  than  the  plant  now  illustrated.  The 
sketch,  as  before  indicated,  was  made  at  Leyden 
in  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  and  shows  the 
buds  and  fully  expanded  blossoms  of  the  natural 
size.  The  flower  is  pure  white  with  a  greenish 
centre,  the  perianth  segments  being  fully  expanded 
in  the  sunshine,  but  closed  at  night.  The  style  is 
very  much  protruded,  and  the  buds  contrast  in 
colour  with  the  snowy  perianth  of  the  fully  opened 
blossoms,  being  of  a  creamy  white  hue,  suffused 
with  red  towards  the  apex.  A  compost  of  fibrous 
loam  and  coarse  sand  suits  all  the  species,  and 
they  enjoy  a  period  of  absolute  rest  and  drought 
in  the  sunshine  after  the  foliage  dies  away.  Any- 
one who  can  grow  Laohenalias  and  Freesias  satis, 
factorily  should  add  a  few  bulbs  of  Zephyranthes 
Atamasco  and  Z.  carinata  to  their  collections. 
F.  W.  B. 

THE  MIXED  BORDER  IN  AUGUST. 

It  is  a  very  favourite  device  with  those  who  still 
advocate  the  bedding-out  system  as  applied  to 
private  gardens  in  preference  to  mixed  borders  to 
refer  to  this  month  as  a  proof  of  its  superiority. 
Go,  we  are  told,  into  the  garden  where  it  is  carried 
out ;  see  the  marvellously  beautiful  leaf  gardening 
that  meets  your  eye ;  mark  the  taste  with  which 
the  various  colours  are  arranged ;  see  the  exquisite 
patterns,  and  acknowledge  yourself  beaten,  for 
what  have  you  to  show  in  your  mixed  borders  now  1 
In  spring,  and,  indeed,  up  to  July,  you  may  make 
out  a  good  case,  but  in  August  you  are  hopelessly 
to  leeward.  Your  Delphiniums  are  over ;  your 
Lilies,  the  glory  of  your  July  show,  are  passed 
away  ;  your  herbaceous  plants  are  done  ;  it  is  true 
you  may  have  Phloxes  and  Antirrhinums,  but  these 
are  really  florists'  flowers,  and  unless  you  can  fill 
your  spaces  with  Pelargoniums  and  suchlike  things, 
you  have  nothing  but  decaying  stalks  and  dying 
foliage  to  show.  Who  has  not  heard  and  read  over 
and  over  again  such  statements,  and,  although 
they  are  utterly  fallacious,  yet  they  find  favour 
with  many. 

There  is,  however,  a^rma/aeie evidence  in  our 
favour.  In  order  to  make  their  position  the 
stronger,  they  are  forced  to  grant  that  up  to  this 
we  have  had  the  whip  hand.  Confessedly,  then, 
while  either  their  beds  have  been  bare  or  the 
bedded-out  plants  have  been  doing  their  best  to 
cover  the  ground,  we  have  had  a  succession  of 
beauty  from  our  early  spring-flowering  plants  and 
bulbs  up  to  the  glorious  time  of  our  Liliums,  Del- 
phiniums, &c.,  and  as  the  glory  of  the  leaf  gar- 
dening now  begins  to  wane,  when  cuttings  must 
be  taken  off  for  next  season,  it  is  but  for  one  short 
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month  that  all  these  pains,  labour,  and  expense 
are  undertaken ;  but  even  in  that  month  I  deny 
that  they  have  the  advantage  over  us,  and  I  will 
take  my  small  garden  in  evidence  thereof,  and  will 
contrast  it  with  one  which  I  saw  some  time  ago, 
where  a  space  much  larger  than  mine  was  occupied 
in  leaf  or  carpet  bedding,  where  everything  was 
trimmed  down  to  an  exact  height,  and  where  the 
sound  of  the  clipping  reminded  one  of  a  hair- 
cutting  saloon. 

In  looking  out  of  my  study  window,  my  eye 
rests  on  a  small  three-cornered  piece  of  ground 
wliich  is  at  present  a  garden  in  itself ;  its  size  is 
3i  feet  each  way,  and  in  this  there  are  two  long 
beds  filled  with  Asters,  grand  in  size  and  brilliant 
in  colour,   one  bed  of  deliciously   fragrant  Ten- 
week  Stocks  (these  beds  were  in  the  spring  occu- 
pied by  Tulips,  Anemones,  and  Kanunculus);  then 
there  are  two  glorious  beds  of  Gladiolus  (which, 
by-the-by,  are  better  than  I  have  had  them  for, 
years),  a  bed  of  Tea  Koses  profusely  covered  with 
bloom,  and  a  bed  of  double  Zinnias  and  Pinks. 
Opposite  is  a  small  border  in  which  various  spring 
flowers  have  bloomed  ;  it  is  now  backed  up  by  a 
row    of    Phloxes    and    edged    with    Campanula 
pumila    alba.      Various     things    are    in    ilower; 
amongst  others  a  large  clump  of  Anemone  japo- 
nica  Honorine  .Jobert,  and  a  small  clump  of  one  of 
the  grandest  Liliaceous  plants  we  have,  although, 
unhappily,   each   flower   is    too  short   lived  (the 
double    Plemerocallis).      The   long    bed    edging 
my  lawn,  about  120  feet  long  by  from   6  feet  to 
8  feet  wide,  is  also  edged  with  the  dwarf  Cam- 
panula still  covered  with  bloom ;  a  fragrant  bank  of 
Sweet  Pea  brtaks  the  wind  which  is  apt  to  sweep 
round  by  the  angle  of  the  house.     In  this  border 
Lilium  supcrbumisstillinbloom.and  L.speciosum 
opening,  while  auratum  and  its  fine  variety  platy- 
petalum   are    displaying    their    beauty;    add    to 
these  the  fine  old  Tiger  Lily,  and  it  cannot  be 
said  that  although  the  grand  Lilies  of  July  are 
over,   the    time   of    Lilies   is   past.     Then   there 
is  the  double  white  Achillea  Ptarmica  fl.-pl.,  with 
its  pure   white    flowers  ;    the  grand  Senecio  pul- 
cher,   one  of  the    finest    of   autumnal   flowers ; 
Senecio  Doronicum,  Hypericum  patulum,  the  little 
white    Rose    Paquerette,    Rudbeckia   Newmanni, 
Galega  officinalis  and  alba ;  again  a  large  clump 
of   the   Japanese  Anemone,   Statice  incana,  Aga- 
pauthus  umbellatus,  Chrysocoma  Linosyris  (Gol- 
(Ulocks).     Add  to  these  a  few  patches  of  Sweet 
Sultan,     Chrysanthemum    Dunnetti,    and    about 
a   dozen   plants   of  the   best    and   most  distinct 
single  Dahlias,  and  I  think,  taking  it  altogether,  it 
is  a  border  not  to  be  despised ;  but  I  have  another 
border  about  the  same  length  opposite  my  small 
Rose  garden,  and  here  again,  although  there  is  no 
blaze,  yet  there  is  much  of  beauty ;  it  is  backed  up 
by  a  row  of  Sweet  Peas,  and  "has  been  full   of 
flower  all  the  year.  There  are  now  in  it  a  fine  clump 
of  Aster  alpinus,  a  large  bush  (it  is  almost  that) 
of  Gypsophila  paniculata,  dear  to  all  ladies  for  the 
elegance  and  lightness  which  it  gives  to  a  stand  of 
rtovvers.    Here  still  linger  a  tewflowering  stems  of 
hybrid  Columbines  ;  Senecio   pulcher  is  again  in 
flower  ;  some  fine-coloured   Phloxes  are  blooming 
well ;  a  large  clump  of  Echinops,  with  its  brilliant 
blue   flowers  ;  while  patches    of    Linum  grandi- 
llorum  rubrum,  Agrostemma  Coeli-rosa,  &o.,  give 
!  omewhat  of  more  colour. 

It  is  true  that  the  glories  of  the  small  rockery 
have  departed ;  spring  is  its  time ;  but  even  now  one 
can  pitch  on  a  little  gem  such  as  the  pretty  blue 
Omphalodes  Lucilia;^  the  bright  Linaria  alpina, 
the  quaint  spikelets  of  Aca^na  Nov!E-Ze- 
landia;,  or  the  tiny,  but  pretty  blossoms  of  An- 
drosace  lanuginosa ;  but  we  must  not  forgetthat  at 
a  time  when  the  advocates  of  the  carpet  system 
were  mourning  perhaps  over  their  plants  fogging 
off,  the  rockery  displayed  its  beauties  of  form  and 
colour  often  in  the  midst  of  snow  and  all  kinds  of 
ungenial  weather. 

I  should  add  that  the  bed  fronting  my  green- 
house, which  comes  gay  in  spring  with  Chiono- 
doxa.  Snowdrops,  Daffodils,  Narcissi,  and  Hj'a- 
ciuths,  is  now  fragrant  with  luxuriant  Mignonette, 
on  which  my  bees  are  disporting  merrily  ;  and  here 
let  me  say  is  one  great  pull  we  have  on  the  carpet 
system,     ""        ■  - 


sends  forth  any  perfume  ;  but  all  who  can  grow 
our  Sweet  Peas,  Mignonette,  Lavender,  and  Stocks 
have  an  immense  advantage.  I  can  at  any  time 
gather  a  nosegay  from  my  garden,  varied  in  the 
character  and  colour  of  the  flowers,  as  one  may 
imagine  from  the  list  I  have  given,  and  withal 
breathing  forth  that  delicious  fragrance  which 
gives  to  flowers  so  great  a  charm. 

I  have  written  thus  on  the  defensive,  and  al- 
though I  have  no  bedding  out,  I  am  not  insensible 
to  its  advantages,  and  do  not  agree  with  your 
correspondent  that  the  mixed  border  is  more  suit- 
able for  public  parks;  there,  I  think,  it  is 
quite  in  place ;  the  ever-changing  crowd  is  not 
wearied  by  the  sameness.  It  gives  a  mass  of  colour 
which,  especially  for  distant  effect,  is  admirable  ; 
nor  is  it  correct  to  say  that  the  mixed  border  has 
never  had  a  fair  trial  in  any  public  park.  Those 
who  recollect  the  Luxembourg  Gardens  under  M. 
Riviere's  care  before  the  siege  will  remember  how 
much  care  was  bestowed  on  them,  but  the  effect  for 
such  a  place  was  not  pleasing.  As  to  people  being 
educated  by  such  places,  that  is  simply  deluding  ; 
people  do  not  go  to  Hyde  Park  to  be  educated,  but 
to  enjoy  themselves.  In  large  places,  too,  there  is 
ample  room  for  both  styles.  As  I  stood  a  little 
while  ago  on  the  terrace  in  front  of  Cliveden, 
looking  down  upon  the  wide  lawn  in  front,  I  could 
not  but  feel  that  if  any  garden  was  to  be  there  (a 
point  on  which  I  had  my  doubts),  no  style  was  so 
suitable  for  it  as  the  bedding  out.  Jly  contention 
is  against  those  who  have  spoiled  many  a  villa 
garden — aye,  and  many  a  cottage  garden  too— by 
advocating  this  gaudy  system.  I  know  of  many  a 
cottage  garden  where  the  old-fashioned  flowers 
have  been  banished  to  make  way  for  Jlrs.  Pollock, 
yellow  Calceolarias,  and  such  like,  and  I  cannot 
but  deplore  the  change.  Tastes  on  such  points 
must  and  will  differ ;  but  I  am  thoroughly  per- 
suaded of  this,  that  those  who  wish  for  a  lengthened 
and  varied  period  of  enjoyment  in  their  gardens 
will  find  that  it  is  to  be  obtained  much  more  by 
the  mixed  border  system  than  by  the  more  showy 
system  known  as  bedding  out,  more  especially 
that  latest  develoj^ment  of  it,  the  leaf  or  carpet 
system.  Delta. 

GOOD  SEPTEMBER  HARDY  FLOWERS. 
I  SEKD  you  a   few  flowers  from   the  open  air,  ga- 
thered in    my  garden,   all    of    which  I  consider 
admirable  and   quite   worth  growing.     They  are, 
Achillea  serrata  fl.-pl.  alba,  very  useful  for  bou- 
quets ;  one  of  the  blooms  drawn  through  Boule  de 
Neige  Abutilon  changes  the  whole  character  of  the 
latter  ;  Anemone  japonica  elegans  and  A.  japonica 
Honorine    Jobert   I    have   very   fine  this  season, 
on  account  of  the  moist  summer  ;   Algerian  Mar- 
guerites (Chrysanthemum  tricolor),  whichgrow  wild 
on  the  coast  of  Algiers  ;  Anemone  chrysanthema- 
flora  La  Brilliante,  very  fine  from  May  plantings;  A. 
fulgens,  quite  out  of   season  from  May  plantings 
in  easterly  aspect ;  A.  pavonina,  the  Double  Peacock 
Anemone,   brilliant     scarlet.    Begonia    Defiance, 
from  Germany,    a  really  fine  sort,   as  good  as  I 
have  seen  yet.    Coreopsis  lanceolata,   most   use- 
ful, and   produces    a    fine    effect    planted  alter- 
nately with  Paragon  Dahlia.  Carnation  Grenadin : 
This  splendid  variety  forms  ared  line  200  feetlong. 
Gladioli,  Lemoine's   hybrids,  viz.,  Lemoinei    and 
M.    Lemoine :  These    increase   wonderfully   well 
with   me.     Helichr3'sum   braoteatum   vars.,   most 
useful  to  cut  now  and   dry  for  wreaths  in  winter. 
Iberis   gibraltarica   hybrida :    This    has   been    in 
flower  since  April.    I  intend  potting  all  my  plants 
next  year  being  well  worth  it.  Leptosyne  maritima, 
a  very  fine  composite  which  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Ips- 
wich, introduced  to  commerce  some  years  since. 
Lobelia    cardinalis   Queen   A'ictoria :  magnificent 
with  me  this  year  in  beds  of  Centaurea.     Loasa 
vulcanica  :  I  do  not  like  this  ;  it  stings,  and  you 
are  apt  to  forget  when  gathering  flowers.     Men- 
ziesia  polifolia  bicolor :  I  wish  I  could  get  this  to 
do  better.     My  ground  is  rather  dry.     Mimulus 
New  Duplex :  I  had  this  sort  from  Paris  this  year ; 
I  have  some  forms  promising  to  be  really  fine. 
Montbretia  crocosmajflora. 


parent  of  the  preceding,  a  nice  thing  in  pots. 
Oxyura  chrysanthemoides,  an  annual  composite, 
and  the  gem  of  my  garden  this  season.  I  shall 
never  be  without  it.  Pyrethrums,  seedling  single 
forms  :  1  never  thought  much  of  single  forms 
until  I  saw  your  plate  of  Rudbeckia  purpurea  ;  the 
latter  is  a  weed,  the  others  are  beautiful.  Pyre- 
thrum,  double  hybrid :  Common,  but  fine  for  out- 
ting.  Potentilla,  double  forms,  cut-and-come- 
again  flowers  for  wide  borders;  Sultan,  yellow, 
sweet  scented,  a  puzzle  to  many  to  know  what  it 
is.  Scabious,  German,  double  forms  ;  my  boy  calls 
this  the  bee  flower,  as  bees  are  always  lighted  on 
them.  Viola  Imperator  (Reading  variety),  rich 
plum  colour,  in  flower  since  March  ;  I  consider  it 
one  of  the  best.  Viola  Nannie  (Reading  variety), 
a  dwarf  blue  sort,  not  more  than  4  inches  to  G 
inches ;  I  also  consider  this  one  of  the  best 
grown  for  narrow  lines.  The  Etoile  d'Or  Chrysan- 
themum I  have  planted  out  for  the  sake  of 
coloui:  and  quantity  of  bloom.  In  making  a 
bouquet  for  the  Countess  of  Spencer,  who  was 
here  last  week,  I  was  left  to  my  own  choice.  It 
was  composed  of  Centaureas  (Cornflowers)  pure 
and  simple,  worked  in  colours  with  the  yellow 
Sultan  as  a  rich  centre  next  blue,  &c.  It  was  12 
inches  wide  and  dotted  with  Maiden-hair  Fern. 
W.  Batlob  Haetland. 

Tem2)le  mil,  Corli. 

*j,*  A  very  fine  gathering  of  open-air  flowers, 
which  showed  plainly  that  there  is  no  dearth  of 
beauty  among  hardy  flowers  in  September.  All 
the  plants  Mr.  Hartland  mentions  are  really  good 
and  worth  cultivating, — Ed. 


The  Bardfield  Oxlip.— This  plant  is  much 
grown  by  Mr.  Wolley  Dod  in  his  garden  at  Edge 
Hall,  and  he  speaks  highly  of  its  beauty.  We  had 
not  seen  it  since  the  author  of  the  new  edition  of 
"  English  Botany "  brought  us,  from  its  native 
locality,  a  plant  some  fifteen  years  ago,  which 
plant,  like  many  other  good  things,  has  long  ago 
perished,  its  roots  being  in  London  clay,  the  leaves 
in  London  fog.    In  Cheshire  it  seems  free  enough. 

Harpalium  rigidum.— By  far  the  best  of 
the  many  kinds  of  Sunflower  is  Harpalium  rigi- 
dum, a  hardy  perennial  that  increases  freely  by 
division  from  its  quick-spreading  crown,  from 
which  it  pushes  up  strong  stems  every  year  that 
branch  out  and  bear  numerous  single  heads  of 
large  bright  clear  yellow  blossoms,  that  are  re- 
markably showy  and  effective  when  seen  in  con- 
trast with  scarlet  Dahlias,  with  the  flowers  of 
which  they  dress  and  associate  well.  As  plants 
of  this  Harpalium  rigidum  grow  about  a  yard 
high,  they  are  specially  suitable  for  the  backs  of 
herbaceous  borders  or  the  foreground  of  shrubs, 
in  front  of  which  they  show  off  to  great  advantage, 
and  attract  notice  and  command  admiration  by 
their  boldness  of  character  and  brilliant  appear- 
ance.—S.  D. 


Tigridia  grandiflora  alba.— With  regard 
to  "  F.  W.  B.'s  "  inquiry  as  to  who  may  claim  the 
honour  of  having  introduced  this  beautiful  Irid  to 
the  horticultural  world,  I  would  refer  him  to  The 
Garden  of  October  14,  18S2  (p.  3i6),  where  he 
will  find  that  M.  Carri^re  describes  it  in  the  Sevue 
Horticolc  as  having  been  raised  and  sent  out  by 
M.  Hennequin,  of  Angers,  France.  It  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  endorse  every  word  of 
praise  which  "F.  W.  B."  has  lavished  on  this 
lovely  flower.  In  breadth  and  substance  of  petal 
it  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  best  examples  of 
other  varieties  of  Tigridia,  and  in  richness  of 
colouring  there  are  few  flowers  which  can  approach 
it.  The  head  gardener  at  Heythrop  told  me  rs- 
centlv  that  he  had  never  known  Tigridias  bloom  so 
freely  as  they  did  this  season  with  him  after  he 
had,  for  the  first  time,  lifted  them  from  the  ground 
through  the  winter  months  and  dried  them  off,  and 
this  exactly  coincided  with  my  experience.  I  lifted 
them  in  dry  weather  late  in  October,  and  kept 
them  in  an  open  basket  in  a  dry  heat  till  April, 
with  the  result  that  they  have  bloomed  far  more 


Continental :  Cost  me 
.  -         -  1  -  - 1  too  much  money,  but  a  fine  plant  when  it  can  be  I  freely  than  when  I  left  them  in  the  open  ground 

There  is  not  a  plant  amongst  them  that  >  got  at  a  reasonable  price.    Montbretia  Pottsi :  The  '  during  the  winter.  I  would  add  one  word  in  favour 
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of  T.  conchiflora,  most  worthy  of  cultivation,  but 
in  my  experience  too  rarely  met  with.  Its  colour- 
ing is  unique,  and  a  fine  contrast  to  the  old  grandi- 
flora  and  the  new  alba. — F.  C.  C.  B. 

Propagating  perpetual  Carnations.— 
I  am  astonished  to  read  in  The  Garden  of  the 
25th  ult.  that  layering  is  the  best  way  of  propa- 
gating these,  and  that  at  Mr.  Charles  Turner's  it  is 
preferred  to  cuttings.  I  have  long  been  of  opinion 
that  the  latter  was  the  best  and  most  rational  way 
of  propagating  perpetual  Carnations,  and  indeed 
for  all  sorts  of  plants  (except  grafting  in  the  case 
of  trees),  and  that  layering  is  the  infancy  of  horti- 
cultural art.  It  is  a  fact  that  when  the  branches 
of  a  plant  are  layered  the  plants  feed  the  layers, 
while,  when  the  cuttings  are  taken,  the  plant 
works  to  replace  the  parts  which  have  been  re- 
moved, and  thus  more  cuttings  can  be  obtained. 
Besides,  cuttings  of  perpetual  Carnations  strike 
root  very  readily  and  quickly  in  all  seasons,  al- 
though for  the  horticulturist  January  and  February 
is  the  best  time,  as  they  are  fit  in  from  three  to 
five  weeks  to  be  potted  and  planted  out  in  May, 
and  make  stout  plants  for  potting  in  autumn  for 
flowering  in  winter.  Such  cuttings  do  not  require 
the  protection  of  bell-glasses,  as  is  sometimes  sup- 
posed. Indeed,  put  in  on  a  bed  of  sand,  with 
bottom  heat  in  a  span-roofed  house,  they  root 
better,  quicker,  and  surer  without  bell-glasses,  a 
remark  which  also  applies  to  Dahlias,  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Zonal  Pelargoniums,  and  many  others.  Cut- 
tings also  make  better  plants  than  layers.  Let 
those  who  doubt  it  visit  M.  Laurent  Carle's  esta- 
blishment at  Lyons,  and  they  will,  I  think,  say,  like 
Mr.  George  Paul  and  Mr.  Cranston,  that  it  is  alone 
worth  a  journey  to  Lyons  to  see.— Jean  Sisley, 
Mo7ij)laisir,  Lyons. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 

Double  Poet's  Narcissus  —1  have  always  noticed 
in  this  plant  tliat  here,  in  the  midlands,  when  the  blooms 
fail  it  is  always  in  dry,  sunny,  and  rainless  weather,  as  if 
the  buds  were  starved  or  suastruok.  The  sheath  withers 
and  does  not  open,  but  they  are  not  empty  when  opened. 
0nder  trees  it  rarely  flowers  where  other  Daffodils  do.— 
J.  S.  W. 

Seedling  Carnations.— A  row  of  these  along  a  bor- 
der in  front  of  an  early  Peach  house,  which  I  saw  the  other 
day,  contained  the  best  selection  of  varieties  from  one 
packet  of  seeds  I  have  yet  met  with,  and  there  was  scarcely 
a  single  flower  amongst  them.  There  were  whites,  yellows, 
and  crimsons  in  various  shades,  besides  several  striped 
flowers  These  Carnations  are  found  invaluable  tor  cut- 
ting.—H. 

Primula  obconica.— From  the  first  time  I  saw  this 
Primrose  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Veitch  I  was  charmed 
with  its  beauty  and  dist  inct  character.  Its  cnntinuons 
blooming  habit  I  had  noticed.  I  cut  the  other  day  quite 
twenty  trusses  of  flowers  in  various  stages  of  development 
from  two  plants,  and  left  a  few  to  produce  seeds.  Is  it 
hardy  ?  We  lost  our  plants  in  a  cold  frame  last  year. — J. 
Douglas. 

The  white  Tiger  flower.  —We  send  you  flowers  of  the 
new  white  Tigridia  speciosa  alba,  and  with  it  we  also  send 
a  flower  of  the  old  type  ;  though  the  latter  is  very  beauti- 
ful, the  white  forms  an  agreeable  change. — E.  G.  Hender- 
son, Pine-ap2}le  Nursery,  Maida  Vale. 

*.^*  The  flowers  kindly  sent  by  Mr.  Henderson  came  to 
us  solid  masses  of  pulp.  The  flower  collapses  very  soon. 
It  is  a  noble  addition  to  our  summer  flowers. — Ed. 

Centaurea  candidissima  ranks  still  amongst  the 
best  of  silvery-leaved  plants  for  foliage  gardening.  This  is 
the  time  to  propagate  it  from  cuttings  ;  slip  them  off  with 
aheel  of  old  wood  attached  to  them,  and  insert  each  cut- 
ting in  a  very  small  pot  of  fine  sandy  soil.  Tie  the  leaves 
up  to  a  stick  and  set  the  cuttings  in  a  cold  frame,  keeping 
them  close  and  shaded  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  then 
gradually  inure  them  to  light  and  air.  Apply  water 
sparingly,  and  nearly  every  cutting  will  make  a  good 
plant.— J.  G. 

Lilium  auratum.- T  have  in  a  raised  bed  of  Rhodo- 
dendrons, growing  with  other  Lilies,  three  auratums  grow- 
ing close  together  ;  one  has  forty  flower-buds,  the  other 
forty-seven,  and  the  third  eighty-seven  ;  this  last  number 
appears  so  unusual,  that  I  would  ask  through  The  Garden 
if  it  has  been  exceeded.  They  have  been  planted  three 
years  and  have  never  been  disturbed.— K.  K.,  Taddyfm-de, 
JSxeter. 

6042.— Coburgia  incarnata.- Three  years  ago  we 
planted  this  in  the  open  border  in  plenty  of  sand,  but, 
through  some  cause  or  other,  it  never  appeared.  Probably 
excess  of  wet  was  the  principal  evil ;  this  in  winter  it  dis- 
likes, but  under  a  south  wall  in  sandy  or  gravelly  soil  it 
should  succeed.  We  think  the  spring  decidedly  the  best 
time  for  planting,  and  all  the  better  if  it  can  be  started  in 
pots  and  planted  when  root  action  has  well  begun.  We 
have  tills  year  planted  some  more  thus  treated.— C.  SMITH 
&  Son,  Quemsey. 


Lilium  speciosum  was  for  a  time  likely  to 
be  completely  overshadowed  by  its  more  gigantic 
relative  from  Japan  (L.  auratum),  but,  to  my 
thinking,  different  varieties  of  speciosum  are  of 
equal  merit  as  regards  usefulness.  I  find  that  they 
all  like  a  liberal  coating  of  sea  sand  ;  even  bulbs 
that  have  been  partially  withered  in  transit  soon 
plump  up  if  buried  in  it  for  a  week  or  two.  Last 
season  I  potted  some  quite  small  bulbs  of  speciosum 
rubrum  in  5-inch  pots,  putting  a  good  handful  of 
sea  sand  right  on  the  crown  of  each  bulb.  As  soon 
as  they  began  to  grow  and  show  their  surface 
roots  a  top-dressing  of  manure  was  applied,  and 
in  these  small  pots  they  each  produced  a  flower- 
stem  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  high,  with  two  or  three 
large  flowers  in  each. — J.  G. 

Carnations  at  Penllergare,  Swansea 
— Carnations  are  made  a  great  speciality  of  here 
and  they  are  better  cultivated  than  any  place  I 
know  of  in  South  Wales.  Mr.  Llewellyn  is 
thoroughly  well  up  in  all  Carnation  matters,  and 
his  florist  gardener,  Mr.  Stafford,  is  an  expert 
amongst  them.  The  other  day,  while  admiring  large 
quantities  of  fine  plants  in  pots  and  planted  out  in 
beds  as  well,  I  asked  him  to  what  he  chiefly  attri- 
buted the  unusual  robustness  of  growth  and  the 
cause  of  so  many  uncommonly  fine  blooms  being 
produced,  and  he  told  me  he  was  a  great  believer 
in  using  lime  rubbish  in  his  Carnation  soil,  and  his 
mixtures  for  them  always  contained  loam,  a  little 
manure  and  lime.  The  best  of  the  blooms  were 
shaded  over  from  sun  and  wet  in  the  same  manner 
as  I  saw  them  treated  at  Messrs.  Veitch's  Chelsea 
nursery  lately,  and  it  seems  necessary  to  give  pro- 
tection in  wet,  changeable  weather. — Cambeian. 


NOTES  FEOM  HECKFIELD. 

Grapes  cracking.— If  "  in  the  multitude  of 
counsellers  there  is  wisdom,"  we  are  likely  soon  to 
gain  valuable  information  on  this  subject.  I  trust 
many  others  will  give  their  experience,  and  that 
none  will  be  deterred  from  doing  so  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  be  publishing  their  failures.  This 
would  be  a  poor  excuse,  for,  in  the  long  run,  one 
invariably  profits  more  by  failures  than  by  suc- 
cesses ;  besides,  where  one  has  succeeded  in  grow- 
ing the  Madresfield  Court  Grape  without  cracking, 
scores  have  failed,  so  that  at  all  events  we  are  a 
numerous  company,  and  in  this  fact  there  is  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  consolation.  I  myself  hope  to  have 
another  say  in  the  matter ;  meanwhile,  shall  wait 
with  interest  the  views  of  others. 

Colouring  Grapes.— We  are  sometimes  apt 
to  lay  hold  of  a  set  of  ideas  in  our  treatment  of  cer- 
tain plants ;  whether  or  no  that  treatment  be  the 
best  or  no,  we  consider  ourselves  perfect  with  re- 
gard to  certain  cultural  details,  and  refuse  to  close 
our  ears  to  further  enlightenment.  This  is  a  sad 
mistake,  as  I  can  vouch  from  experience,  with  re- 
gard to  the  colouring  of  Grapes.  The  orthodox 
rules  are  somewhat  as  follows  :  As  soon  as  the 
berries  begin  to  colour  keep  a  dry  atmosphere 
night  and  day,  let  the  foliage  shade  the  Hamburgh 
section,  but  fully  expose  the  bunches  of  the  Mus- 
cat section  to  full  sunshine.  All  very  excellent 
advice  this,  which,  if  carried  out,  rarely  fails  to  be 
successful.  But  then  there  is  no  rule  without  ex- 
ception ;  other  treatment  might  be  just  as  success- 
ful, and  in  my  case  has  been  more  so.  The  fact  is 
that  in  everything  our  practice  should  be  adapted 
to  local  conditions.  The  scorching  sunshine  of 
this  district  disfigures  by  scalding  the  bunches  of 
Muscats  when  not  partially  shaded  by  the  leaves, 
whilst  they  colour  perfectly  with  partial  shade 
from  the  foliage  ;  whilst  as  to  atmospheric  mois- 
ture, were  we  to  discontinue  it,  we  should  soon  be 
eaten  up  by  red  spider.  The  conventional  rules, 
as  regards  shade,  I  find  to  be  the  best  for  colour- 
ing Hamburghs,  but  not  in  regard  to  atmospheric 
moisture ;  this  if  continued,  though  of  course  in  a 
reduced  form,  till  the  berries  are  quite  ripe,  and 
with  both  sections  I  find  that  an  abundant  lateral 
growth  aids  considerably  perfection  of  colour  and 
bloom. 

Late  Grapes. — A  month  ago  there  was  but 
little  prospect  of  late  sorts  being  ripe  at  this  date, 
but  the  change  from  dull  to  sunny  skies  has 


quickly  altered  the  complexion  of  things,  and  I 
was  going  to  say  without  our  aid,  but  this  would 
scarcely  be  correct,  as  we  have  in  a  measure  as- 
sisted by  closing  up  the  houses  early,  and  so  as  to 
bottle  up,  as  it  were,  the  sun  heat.  This  surpasses  all 
artificial  firing,  not  to  say  a  word  about  cheapness, 
but  then  it  is  not  at  all  times  to  be  had,  and  when 
the  present  season  is  reached  sunheat  becomes 
less  and  less  powerful,  so  that  it  would  not  do  to 
depend  absolutely  upon  it.  My  advice  is  to  set 
the  furnace  to  work  if  the  Grapes  be  still  unripe, 
for  all  kinds  ought  to  be  eatable  by  the  end  of  the 
present  month,  then  perfect  keeping  qualities  wUl 
be  ensured,  but  not  otherwise.  To  start  the  houses 
of  late  kinds  at  a  late  period  of  the  season  under 
the  impression  that  they  will  keep  the  longer  is  a 
delusion  that  is  very  nearly,  though  ought  to  be 
quite  exploded.  Grapes  must  have  sugar  to  pre- 
serve them,  and  in  the  absence  of  sunshine,  day- 
light and  fireheat  are  the  only  elements  that  can 
infuse  sugary  properties  in  the  berries.  I  have 
noted  for  years  that  the  later  formed  lateral 
growths  of  late  kinds,  Alicantes  in  particular, 
are  subject  to  mildew ;  this  we  make  short  work 
of  by  taking  off  the  laterals  as  soon  as  the  mildew 
is  seen,  or  if  it  be  not  safe  to  remove  them  because 
the  Grapes  are  unripe,  dry  sulphur  is  freely  applied, 
and  this  has  always  proved  effective. 

W.  WiLDSMITH. 


Ferns. 

CULTURE  OF  FILMY  FERNS. 
The  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  a  corre- 
spondent near  Wellington,  in  New  Zealand,  may 
be  of  some  service  to  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  cultivation  of  Ferns  from  that  country.  I 
believe  that  a  cold  frame  is  all  that  is  necessary  in 
dry  localities  to  cultivate  the  more  delicate  sorts 
successfully,  and  even  that  protection  in  un- 
necessary where  the  atmospheric  conditions  are 
favourable.  In  many  parts  of  the  west  coast  of 
Scotland,  for  instance,  our  native  Hymenophylla 
grow  luxuriantly.  Such  places  would,  I  am  sure, 
suit  the  New  Zealand  species  admirably.  Many  of 
the  more  robust  sorts,  however,  will  grow  and 
thrive  almost  anywhere  alongside  the  common 
Ferns  of  this  country.  I  have  a  little  piece  of 
rockwork  in  my  garden  specially  devoted  to  exotic 
Ferns,  and  as  they  are  growing  side  by  side, 
species  from  New  Zealand,  Japan,  North  America, 
Himalayas,  and  Madeira,  much  might  be  done  in 
growing  exotics  out  of  doors  in  this  country,  par- 
ticularly in  the  south  of  Scotland  and  in  England. 
The  letter  is  as  follows  : — 

"All  the  Hymenophylla  grow  at  high  levels, 
and  among  them  H.  Malingi,  ciliatum,  unilaterale, 
and  rufescens  are  only  found  near  the  snow  line. 
H.  pulcherrimum  and  bivalve  only  occur  at  levels 
of  3000  feet  or  upwards  or  very  rarely  below  that 
level,  and  most  of  the  others  are  finer  at  high 
than  at  low  elevations.  All  the  Trichomanes  grow 
best  at  high  levels  and  are  rarely  met  with  at  low 
onas.  Polypodium  Billardieri  and  Novje-Ze- 
landias  also  grow  at  high  levels,  the  latter  only 
there,  though  the  former  is  met  with  down  to  the 
coast.  Hypolepis  distans  occurs  also  at  high 
levels,  and  H.  millefolium  only  grows  beside 
springs  of  snow  water  out  in  the  open  plain  at  the 
base  of  mountains.  Gleichenia  circinata  occurs 
in  similar  situations,  though  I  have  met  with  it 
only  a  few  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Gleichenia 
Cunninghami  only  occurs  at  elevations  of  about 
3000  feet,  and  seems  as  if  it  would  not  grow  at 
low  levels.  I  have  kept  plants  alive  by  my  camp 
at  high  levels  for  months  with  just  a  bit  of  rag 
round  their  roots,  and  they  have  produced  fresh 
fronds  and  thriven  well  with  no  care  at  all,  yet 
when  brought  home  and  put  in  pots,  they  soon 
died  even  in  the  coolest  places  I  could  find  for 
them,  and  other  Fern  growers  find  the  same  thing 
happen  with  theirs.  In  fact,  I  only  know  of  one 
plant  that  has  survived  moving  and  that  is  in  an 
open  garden.  Cystopteris  fragilis,  Alsophila  Co- 
lensoi,  and  Aspidium  cystostegium  only  grow  when 
they  are  covered  with  snow  for  several  months 
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have  done  in  every  case,  for  the  first  year's  sale  is 
the  best. 

It  has,  however,  been  asserted  confidently  that 
a  march  can  be  stolen  on  those  who  follow  this 
plan  by  propagating  plants  from  cuttings  of  the 
green  wood  during  the  growing  season,  instead  of 
allowing  the  same  to  grow  into  ripe  eyes.  By  fol- 
lowing this  method,  it  is  claimed  that  young  Vines 
can  be  produced  for  disposal  in  summer  and 
autumn  ;  but  let  us  just  examine  what  is 
possible  by  this.  In  the  first  place  the  young 
green  shoots  of  the  Vine  do  not  strike  very 
readily  in  the  form  of  cuttings.  In  fact,  they  will 
hardly  strike  at  all,  and  very  much  time  is  lost  in 
the  process,  for,  supposing  the  cuttings  to  root  suc- 
cessfully, they  stand  still  for  a  long  while  in  the 
cutting  pots,  and  are  again  arrested  in  their  growth 
after  potting  off,  and  the  result  in  the  end  and  at 
the  very  most  is  perhaps  a  few  miserable  plants 
such  as  no  one  would  accept  as  a  gift.  That  being 
so,  anyone  may  guess  what  plants  propagated  from 
the  tops  of  other  green  cuttings  the  same  year 
would  be  like,  and  what  the  Vines  would  be  like 
that  had  been  so  topped  and  retopped  in  that  way 
for  cutting  purposes  may  be  better  imagined  than 
described.  I  have  never  seen  any  such,  nor 
have  I  ever  heard  of  any  authenticated  examples 
of  the  kind,  nor  met  with  any  Vine  grower  who 
did  or  believed  in  them. 

Practically,  supposing  the  seven-limbed  Vine 
grown  into  ripe  eyes,  as  I  have  described  above, 
had  been  treated  on  the  green-cutting  principle,  it 
would  have  been  robbed  of  its  young  growths  as 
fast  as  they  pushed,  and  the  most  that  conld 
have  been  made  of  these,  supposing  them  to  strike, 
would  have  been  perhaps  a  score  or  two  of  weak, 
poor  plants  at  the  end  of  the  season  of  no  use  for 
planting  that  season  or  for  any  other  purpose ; 
whereas  had  they  been  left  on  the  parent  Vine, 
they  would  in  all  probability  have  produced  a 
thousand  good  eyes,  all  of  which  would  with  cer- 
tainty have  produced  fine  plants  the  following 
spring  and  passed  the  green  cutting  plants  in  the 
race  clean  and  away.  From  this  the  fallacious- 
ness of  the  green  cutting  theory  will  be  seen, 
taking  no  account  of  the  fact  that  green  cuttings 
cannot  be  readily  or  frequently  procured  owing  to 
the  length  of  the  joints  arid  size  of  the  leaves, 
and  leaves  cannot  be  had  without  much  wood,  as 
the  points  push  far  in  advance  of  the  foliage.  Only 
a  person  inexperienced  in  Vine  culture  could 
imagine  that  he  could  steal  a  march  on  a  stock- 
holder of  a  new  Vine,  as  has  been  suggested  by 
buying  plants  at  a  high  price,  pushing  them  on 
and  striking  the  green  shoots  at  once  ;  and  as  for 
the  real  stock-holder,  he  would  have  no  motive  in 
trying  such  a  plan.  The  idea  is  a  purely  imaginary 
one,  and  no  evidence  has  yet  been  ofEered  in  sup- 
port of  it.  J.  S.  W. 

WATERING  FRUIT  TREES. 

It  is  not  every  place  where  time  can  be  spared  for 
this  work  or  where  facilities  exist  for  doing  it,  but 
where  it  can  be  carried  out  it  should  be  during  a 
dry  period  such  as  we  have  had  when  trees  suf- 
fer, and  many  of  them  quite  borne  down  under 
the  weight  of  their  load.  Fruit  is  not  much  drag 
on  them  up  to  a  certain  time,  but  when  the  stones 
or  pips,  as  the  case  may  be,  are  forming,  then 
comes  the  pull,  the  seed  being  a  heavy  tax  on  the 
energies  of  most  plants,  many  of  which  are  often 
much  distressed  in  bearing  and  perfecting  that 
which  under  natural  laws  is  intended  to  increase 
or  perpetuate  the  different  kinds,  and  trees  seem 
to  throw  their  whole  energies  into  the  work. 
Watering,  however,  is  of  little  use  without  a 
mulching ;  indeed,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  often 
does  more  harm  than  good  by  washing  the  surface 
of  the  ground  and  causing  it  to  crack,  which  not 
only  lets  in  the  air,  but  opens  a  ready  escape 
for  any  moisture  within.  The  best  plan  with  trees 
that  are  to  be  watered  is  to  draw  a  little  of  the 
soil  away  from  the  stem  outwards  around  them, 
so  as  to  form  a  saucer-like  edge,  inside  of  which 
the  mulching  should  be  put,  and  when  water  is 
given  it  will  be  confined  there  till  it  soaks  away 
dovra  to  all  the  roots,  which  will  have  the  full 
benefit,  as  with  the  mulching  it  is  impossible  for 


much  of  it  to  evaporate  in  the  way  it  otherwise 
would.  For  Apples  and  Pears  liquid  manure  is  a 
great  help,  and  at  this  early  stage  they  will  take  it 
rather  strong  without  the  least  risk  of  injuriously 
afiiecting  the  fruit.  Dryness  is  a  frequent  cause 
of  red  spider  on  Peaches,  and  any  trees  that  suffer 
must  of  necessity  have  great  difficulty  in  forming 
and  plumping  their  buds.  A  good  soaking  now 
will  assist  them  greatly  in  doing  this,  and  may 
be  the  means  of  enabling  them  to  produce  and 
bear  fruit  next  year.  Trees  on  walls  are  so  screened 
from  rain,  that  they  hardly  ever  get  enough  to 
wash  their  leaves.  This  should  be  done  by  giving 
a  good  drenching  from  the  garden  engine,  as  the 
foliage  being  hard  now  will  stand  water  driven 
against  it  with  force.  S.  D. 


the  same  result  as  to  quality  and  size  with  the 
quantity  largely  increased.  E.  B. 


OLD  APPLE  ORCHARDS. 

In  a  note  on  the  renovation  of  old  Pear  trees  in 
The  Garden  the  other  day  I  noticed  the  fact 
that   where  this  could  be    satisfactorily    carried 
out,  the  old  trees  were  afterwards  very  service- 
able until  younger  plants   of  perhaps  more  desir- 
able varieties  could  be    thoroughly   established. 
The  same   remark  applies  with  even  greater  force 
to  the  Apple.    Bushes,  pyramids,  and  espaliers  are 
doubtless  very  useful,  especially  in  small  gardens, 
but  where  the  demand  is  great  the  old-fashioned 
standard  is  not  to  be  relied_on.    Apiece  of  ground 
some  ten  acres  in  extent  was  set  aside  for  an  or- 
chard here  some  years  ago,  and  the  trees,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, were  well  cared  for  during  the   early 
part   of  their    career.     A    wild    undergrowth    of 
Brambles,  Nettles,  and  Hazel  has  sprung  up  of  late 
years,  and  the  Brambles  are  in  many  cases  well  up 
to  the  tops  of  the  Apples.     The  latter  were  con- 
demned last  winter,  but  have  not  yet  fallen,  and 
this  season  we  have  a  fair  crop.     The  trees  them- 
selves, with  few  exceptions,  are  not  in  good  health, 
dead  fruits  showing  all  over    the   surface.     The 
question  is,  "  Are  they  worth  keeping  ?'     Say  the 
ground  is  thoroughly  cleaned,  ploughed,  a  good 
coat  of  manure,  and  again  the  plough,  will  the  old 
trees  respond  to  the  light,  air,  and  feeding  matter 
on  and  under  the  surface  ?  Where  the  undergrowth 
has  been  allowed  to  roam  at  will  for  a  considerable 
time,  I  take  it  there  would  be  few  feeders   in  the 
way  of  Apple  roots  near  the  surface,  and   conse- 
quently the  trees  could  not  suffer  in  such  a   case 
from  a  fairly  deep  ploughing  ;  it  seems,  however, 
only  natural  to  imagine  that  a  radical  chmge  for 
the  better  in  the  neighbourhood  of  such  feeders 
would  so  act  upon  them  as  to  lead  to  vigorous 
growth  overhead.     In  the  case  of  the  Pears  our 
border  was  good  and  the  growth  vigorous ;  it  was, 
therefore,  principally  a  question  of  getting  them 
into  decent  shape,  but  with  the  Apples  new  and 
healthy  root  action  must  be  secured  before  satis- 
factory results  can  be  obtained.    A  point  always 
in  favour  of  large  orchards  of  standards  in  the 
seasons  we  often  experience  would  be  the  natural 
protection  afforded  by  the  interlines  of  trees  to 
those   nearer    the    centre,   especially   where    the 
orchard  itself  is  not  sheltered  by  belts  of  trees 
at   points  of  the  compass  varying  from  E.  to  N. 
and  N.W.,  a  need  felt  most  keenly  in  the  spring 
of  1882.  In  the  matter  of  pruning  we  can  do  little 
except  take  away  dead  wood  and  weakly  centre 
shoots,  thinning  being  limited  to  an  occasional 
cross  branch  until  our  attentions  to  the  roots  are 
productive  of  increased  vigour  in  the  tree  itself. 
Touching  this  same  question  of  pruning  standard 
Apples,  the  line  should  be  sharply  drawn  between, 
allowing  on  the  one  hand  a  lot  of  useless  wood  to 
accumulate,  and  on  the  other  the  excessive  use  of 
the  saw  and  knife  occasionally  practised.     I  am 
bound  to  confess  that  the  finest  Ribstons,  Gilli- 
flowers,  and  King  of  Pippins  it  was  ever  my  lot  to 
see  or  taste  were  the  produce  of  trees  that  were 
subjected  every  winter  to  a  most  severe  thinning  ; 
severe,  indeed,  to  an  excess  that  gave  the  trees  a 
somewhat  unnatural   appearance.     The    fruit   in 
this  case  was  wonderfully  fine,  and  the  flavour  ex- 
ceptionally good,  but  as  the  soil  and  subsoil  of 
this  orchard  were  alike  very  good.     I  fancy  the 
same  result   might  have  been  attained   had   the 
saw  remained  iri  the  background,  that  is  nearly 


Best  culinary  Apples.— The  three  best 
Apples  for.  kitchen  use  which  I  saw  in  a  recent 
run  through  the  midland  counties  are  Stirling 
Castle,  Echliuville  Seedling,  and  Pott's  Seedling. 
Mr.  Ward,  Hewell,  has  trees  of  these  kinds  in  the 
form  of  pyramids,  and  he  says  they  never  fail  to 
bear  good  fruit.  Bearing  crops  annually,  as  they 
do,  they  never  get  out  of  hand,  so  to  speak,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  make  short-jointed,  fertile  wood. 
— H. 

Proliflc  cropping  in  the  case  of  fruits. 
— Last  year  a  bank  of  Black  Prince  Strawberry 
flowered  thrice — in  February,  profusely  in  May, 
and  in  September,  the  berries  of  the  last  being 
the  largest,  but  not  thoroughly  ripened.  This  year 
an  Apple  tree,  the  Yorkshire  Greening,  planted  by 
me  in  November  last,  blossomed  profusely  in  May ; 
about  forty-five  of  the  blossoms  set,  but  were  re- 
duced to  ten  in  number  at  the  midsummer  shoot. 
When  the  tree  blossomed  profusely  again,  the  ten 
Apples,  half  grown,  dropped  off,  no  doubt  owing  to 
the  diversion  of  the  sap ;  but,  despite  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  tree,  many  of  the  last  blossoms  seem  to 
be  setting. — W.  R.  Akeowsmith,  99,  Adelaide 
Itoad,  South  Hampstead. 

Exhibiting  fruit.— "W.  B."  will  find  the 
judges'  decision  supported  by  all  the  authorities. 
In  collections  of  fruit  no  more  than  two  varieties 
of  Grapes  are  admissible,  one  white  and  one  black. 
If  more  Grapes  were  admitted  than  two,  then 
there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  a  collection  of 
fruit  being  composed  wholly  of  Grapes,  as,  of 
course,  six,  eight,  or  even  a  dozen  varieties  of 
Grapes  could  be  shown.  In  other  sorts  of  fruit, 
such  as  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums,  Pears,  Apples, 
Figs,  only  one  dish  of  each  is  allowed  in  general 
collections  of  fruit.  Sometimes,  but  not  generally, 
two  Melons  are  allowed,  one  scarlet  and  one  green 
fleshed,  but  generally  only  one  Melon.  Grapes 
being  held  to  be  so  important,  and  the  distinction 
between  black  and  white  Grapes  being  so  marked, 
two  sorts  are  allowed.  The  practice  of  showing 
Muscats  as  the  white  Grape  whenever  practicable 
makes  the  difference  wider  between  these  and 
black,  for  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  is  not  only  dis- 
tinct in  colour,  but  a  different  fruit  as  compared 
with  any  other  Grape.  "W.  B."  will  thus  see 
that  his  disqualification  for  showing  two  dishes 
of  white  Grapes  with  one  of  black  in  a  collection 
of  six  varieties  of  fruit  was  not  only  just,  but 
reasonable  in  accordance  with  general  practice, 
and  also  with  common  sense. — D.  T.  F. 


SHORT  NOTMS.— FRUIT. 


Diseased  Grapes  (E.  O.  r.J.— The  specimens  sent 
show  a  bad  case  of  what  is  termed  shanking,  a  disease 
arising  from  various  causes,  but  chiefly  from  weak  or  defl- 
cieut  root  action. 

Early  Peaches.— IVIr.  Ward,  Hewell,  says  Hale's  Early 
is,  with  him,  the  best  Peach  for  forcing.  The  Condor,  a 
new  Peach,  also  forces  well.  The  hite  Admirable  Peacli,  in 
a  Peach  case,  lie  intends  removing,  as  it  does  not  beaf  well. 
It  wants  warmth  to  ripen  the  wood  — H. 

5049.— Peach  stones  cracking.— It  is  not  easy  to 
assign  a  cause  for  diseased  kerntls  ;  my  own  impression  is 
that  the  disease  is  caused  by  the  want  of  fertilisation.  The 
only  remedy  that  I  can  suggest  is  that  the  flowers  intended 
to  remain  for  fruit  should  be  always  carefully  fertilised  ; 
the  Peach  flowers  so  profusely,  that  the  pistils  of  many 
flowers  do  not  receive  any  pollen. — T.  F.  R. 

Best  flavoured  Gooseberries —"  W.  H.  n."asks 
the  names  of  the  best  sorts  for  flavour  Several  years  ago 
I  procured  several  dozen  sorts  of  the  less  known  kinds, 
and  out  of  the  whole  two  of  the  best  are  Pitmaston  Green 
GAge,  a  medium  sized  berry,  and'  Green  Overall,  a  large  sort 
with  a  delicious  flavour.  Of  course,  in  naming  these  I  am 
keeping  out  of  accouiit  the  sorts  usually  grown. — P.  NEILL 
t'RASER,  Murrafjfield,  Edinburgh. 

"  W.  H.  H."  will  find  the  richest  flavour  among  the 

small  fruited  kinds.  The  following  can  be  recommended, 
viz.,  Wliitesmith,  Wliite  Hedgehog,  White  Champagne,  Pit- 
maston Gage,  Yellow  Ball,  Pitmaston  Orange,  Early  Green 
Hairy,  Green  Walnut,  Green  Gascoigne,  Red  Warrington, 
Bed  Crown  Bob,  Bed  Champagne,  Scotch  Red,  and  Iron- 
monger. Our  nurseries  contain  250  kinds  in  all. — GEOEQB 
BUNVAED,  Maidstone. 
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Culture  of  Pine-apples.— I  have  100 
very  strong  Queen  Pines  planted  out,  bat  they 
refuse  to  fruit.  They  have  been  planted  in  the 
bed  for  a  year  in  good  friable  loam  mixed  with 
some  oyster  shells  and  a  little  soot.  The  bed  has 
for  bottom  heat  four  pipes  and  about  1  foot  of 
Beech  leaves  ;  the  top  heat  is  kept  at  70°  to  80°. 
They  have  had  no  watering,  or  syringing,  or 
shading  the  last  two  months.  What  am  I  to  do  ? 
—  Denmark. 

Passans  de  Portugal  Pear.— A  great 
variety  of  Pears  are  grown  here,  many  of  which 
are  comparatively  worthless.  The  above,  however, 
is  an  exception.  With  us  it  is  ripe  early  in  Septem- 
ber, and  though  it  keeps  badly,  it  just  serves  to  fill 
up  the  slight  gap  between  Jargonelle  and  Williams' 
P»on  Chretien.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  grow 
more  than  one  tree  in  a  small  garden,  as  this,  in 
our  case,  seldom  fails  to  produce  a  sufficiency  of 
brightly  coloured,  good  sized,  sweet  juicy  fruit. — 
W. 

Duchess  of  Oldenburgh  Apple.— We 
find  this  variety  of  great  service.  It  seldom  fails 
to  bear  well,  and  the  habit  of  growth,  being  up- 
right and  not  particularly  vigorous,  renders  it 
amenable  to  bush  culture,  and  therefore  a  suitable 
variety  for  small  gardens.  The  fruit  is  very  clear 
and  attractive  in  appearance,andis  very  juicy  and 
refreshing,  not  quite  sweet  enough  for  all  tastes 
perhaps,  but  I  find  it  is  much  appreciated  by  my 
employers  at  the  present  time,  and  it  will  keep 
good  till  the  end  of  the  month. — I. 

Grapes  cracking.— We  find  Madresfield 
Court  Grape  most  liable  to  crack  when  grown  in 
an  unheated  house  or  under  such  conditions  as  are 
generally  suited  to  late  ripened  Black  Hamburghs. 
The  extra  fire  heat  also  greatly  improves  the 
quality.  We  also  allow  the  growth,  after  the  first 
stopping,  to  extend  freely  beyond  the  bunches, 
and  this  serves  to  attract  or  divert  superfluous  sap 
which  at  times  appears  to  be  very  abundant,  and 
is  then  a  source  of  danger.  Madresfield  Court  is 
truly  a  noble  and  valuable  variety  ;  unfortunately, 
it  will  not  hang  long  without  losing  colour. — 
W.  I.  M. 

The  merits  of  the  Madresfield  Court 
Grape. — As  there  has  been  so  much  written  in 
The  Garden  lately  about  the  difficulties  of  grow- 
ing this  Grape  successfully,  I  should  like  to  know 
what  its  special  merits  are  in  comparison  with 
Black  Hamburgh  as  a  summer  Grape.  At  a  flower 
and  fruit  show  last  week  I  exhibited  two  bunches 
of  Madresfield  Court  weighing  over  5  lbs.,  large 
berries  thoroughly  ripe  and  finished,  not  having 
lost  a  single  berry  by  splitting,  and  was  awarded 
an  equal  first  prize  with  two  bunches  B.  Hamburgh 
irregular  and  small  in  berry,  and  not  well  finished. 
Knowing  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  Madresfields, 
I  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  judges  did  not 
prefer  them  for  the  first  prize  to  such  easily  grown 
Grapes  as  Black  Hamburgh  and  those  of  a  second- 
class  quality.  Could  the  flavour  be  considered 
inferior  to  Hamburgh  ?  if  so,  why  are  growers  so 
anxious  to  be  able  to  produce  Madresfields  ? — 
J.  W.  W. 

Early  Peaches  on  open  walls.— The 
crops  of  these  are  rather  thin  this  season,  but  the 
fruits  are  of  good  size,  very  highly  coloured,  and 
good  in  quality.  Early  Alfred  cropped  well,  and 
is  the  best  of  the  English  raised  early  varieties, 
while  Hale's  Early  is  the  best  American  variety, 
and  is  decidedly  superior  to  Early  Alfred.  Unfor- 
tunately, most  of  my  horticultural  friends  have 
not  received  the  true  variety  of  the  latter,  and 
only  one  out  of  my  two  trees  are  true  to  name.  The 
true  sort  forms  sturdy  and  not  very  branching 
growth;  the  young  wood  is  coloured,  and  the 
leaves  broad,  smooth,  and  of  a  dark  green  colour. 
The  fruits  are  of  medium  size,  highly  coloured,  and 
very  sweet  and  juicy.  The  fruit  of  the  spurious 
sort  much  resembles  the  true  variety,  both  being 
much  depressed  on  the  apex  with  deep  sutures, 
but  ripens  much  later,  and  the  growth  is  also  very 
different.  The  flowers  are  small,  while  those  of 
the  true  variety  are  large.  Early  York  does  well 
with  us,  and  we  are  now  pulling  highly  coloured 
fruit,  which,  though  rather  sour,  are  still  very  re- 
freshing.   Early  Beatrice  will  be  gradually  cut 


away,   the  fruit  being  too  small   and  not  well 
coloured. — W.  I. 


Rose  Garden. 

ROSES  AT  CHESHUNT. 
Tub  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  have  long  enjoyed 
a  well-deserved  reputation  for  Koses,  and  the  name 
of  Paul  is  as  a  household  word  among  rosarians. 
Those,  however,  who  were  familiar  with  these  nur- 
series in  the  olden  time  can  have  no  adequate  notion 
of  the  marvellous  development  of  Rose  culture  with- 
in the  last  few  years.  The  Eose  is  running  further 
and  spreading  wider  in  all  directions.  It  is  not 
only  overleaping  nurseries  into  fields  and  on  to 
farms  at  Cheshunt,  but  is  overrunning  new  nur- 
series and  other  farms  in  all  directions.  Thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  Brier  stocks  and  Roses 
have  been  reared  and  planted,  and  all  the  available 
land  in  or  near  Cheshunt  seems  too  limited  for  the 
wants  of  the  firm ;  hence  a  new  and  bolder  de- 
parture has  recently  been  taken,  and  part  of  Ep- 
ping  Forest  itself  has  been  girded  round  with  a 
broad  band  of  Roses,  and  further  lighted  up  with 
thousands  of  variegated  Hollies  and  Rhododen- 
drons. While  this  extension  of  area  has  been  ren- 
dered needful  by  the  ever-growing  demands  of  an 
ever-expanding  trade,  it  has  also  brought  other 
advantages  with  it.  Among  the  most  prominent 
of  these  is  the  virtually  inexhaustible  supply  of 

Maiden  soils  of  very  diverse  character  for 
tbe  culture  of  the  Rose.  The  excellency  of  the 
stocks,  and  especially  the  health  and  vigour  of  the 
Roses,  show  how  their  roots  feast  in  these  maiden 
borders.  The  Roses  seem  less  particular  about  the 
quality  of  soil,  provided  it  is  but  new ;  hence 
probably  in  part  the  uniform  excellence  of  the 
Roses  over  such  a  wide  diversity  of  soil  as  that 
found  in  the  Old  Nurseries  at  Cheshunt  and 
the  new  maiden  soil  of  those  at  High  Beech. 
Of  course  in  such  cases  a  good  deal  depends  on 
culture,  while  change,  rotation,  transplantation, 
are  at  once  the  bases,  life,  and  success  of  nursery 
business  in  general,  and  the  rearing,  growing,  and 
selling  of  Roses  in  particular.  Thus  it  comes  to 
pass  that  the  trade  mostly  grow  their  Roses  on 
maiden  soils,  and  hence,  no  doubt,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent their  distinguished  successes  in  the  growing 
and  showing  of  Roses.  Doubtless  they  also  pos- 
sess special  skill  and  knowledge.  But,  apart  from 
these,  maiden  flowers  on  maiden  plants  on  maiden 
soils  are  likely  to  prove  the  very  best.  Such 
blooms,  as  it  were,  combine  the  vigour  of  youth 
with  the  strength  of  manhood,  and  it  is  compara- 
tively seldom  that  they  equal  their  first  achieve- 
ments. As  a  rule,  one-year-old  cut-backs  sel- 
dom equal  maiden  blooms  ;  two-year-olds  yield 
inferior  to  the  one-years;  and  so  the  perfec- 
tion of  individual  blooms  decline  with  age  of 
plant  and  root  run.  This  theory  is  not  pro- 
pounded as  an  excuse  for  the  inferiority  of  the 
Rose  blooms  of  private  growers  as  compared  with 
the  trade.  This  could  not  be,  for  I  deny  the  infe- 
riority ;  given  similar  conditions  as  to  age  of  plants 
and  freshness  of  soil,  each  class  of  rosarians  pro- 
duce Roses  of  almost  equal  merit.  No  doubt  at 
many  shows  the  Roses  of  the  amateurs  are  very  in- 
ferior. But  it  is  not  always  the  finest  Roses  that 
get  on  to  exhibition  tables,  and  occasionally  the 
amateurs  are  the  best.  Trade  growers  have  also 
far  more  powerful  motives  for  putting  forth  their 
full  strength  on  such  occasions  than  amateurs. 
And  it  is  the  trade  that  has  discovered  the  super- 
lative value  of  maiden  soils  for  Roses,  and  how 
earnestly  this  lesson  is  put  in  practice  is  one  of  the 
first  things  to  be  noted  in  the  Rose  nurseries  of 
Cheshunt  and  elsewhere. 

Cut  flowers.  —  Roses  are  now  becoming 
more  generally  grown  for  cut  flowers  in  nur- 
series. Some  forty  or  fifty  thousand  blooms 
in  a  day  have  not  been  unknown  to  meet  the 
demand.  As  these  go  on  growing  in  magnitude 
and  number,  whole  farms  will  probably  be  devoted 
to  Roses  as  permanent  crops.  It  will  probably  be 
found  more  profitable  to  sell  the  flowers  than  the 
plants.  Doubtless  for  the  supply  of  these  whole- 
sale orders,  cut-backs,  that  isold-established  plants, 


will  yield  the  larger  number  of  blooms,  and  it  will 
hardly  depreciate  their  value  if  but  few  of  them 
reach  to  the  highest  possible  individual  excel- 
lence. Meanwhile,  and  under  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  Rose  trade,  it  may  almost  be 
accepted  as  an  axiom  that  maiden  soils  prove  the 
more  profitable  for  the  rapid  rearing  and  growing 
of  Rose  plants  into  saleable  condition.  Their 
well-doing  afterwards  depends  a  good  deal  on  the 
culture  the  Roses  receive  in  the  nursery  and  the 
nature  of  the  maiden  soils.  It  is  quite  possible  to 
pamper  and  feed  Roses  so  high  in  their  baby- 
hood, that  they  will  do  but  little  good  ever  after- 
wards. The  greatest  art,  and  it  is  one  which  the 
majority  of  the  trade  seem  to  be  learning  more  per- 
fectly everyday,  is  so  to  rear  and  grow  young  Roses 
as  to  so  firmly  ground  them  in  vigour  and  health  as 
to  enable  them  to  hold  their  own  creditably  under 
ordinary  conditions  of  soil,  climate,  and  culture. 
A  more  promising  set  of  Roses  for  this  purpose  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  than  those  that  crowded 
the  Cheshunt  Nurseries  and  their  branches 
early  in  August.  Stronger — or,  to  write  more 
correctly,  more  gross — growths  might  be  met  with, 
but  hardly  more  healthy  and  vigorous  plants 
or  better  rooted.  The  amount  and  quality  of 
bloom  were  also  all  that  could  be  desired.  In 
addition  to  the  most  extensive  collection  of 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Teas,  Noisettes,  these  nur- 
series have  long  held  a  distinct  character  for 
garden,  climbing,  and  distinct  species  of  Roses. 
Special  arrangements  are  made  for  proving  the 
different  classes,  the  climbers  being  tried  side  by 
side  with  some  of  the  best  rambling  Roses,  such 
as  Charles  Lawson,  Blairi  No.  2,  Fulgens,  Dundee 
Rambler,  Gracilis, Splendens,  Ffilicite  PerpStu^,  The 
Garland,  Climbing  AimSe  "Vibert,  &c.  The  test  is 
a  severe  one,  but  the  following  among  others  were 
found  to  have  passed  through  it  creditably  :  climb- 
ing Victor  Verdier,  climbing  Jules  Margottin, 
climbing  Edouard  Morren,  climbing  Mdme. 
Eugene  Verdier,  Princess  Louise  Victoria,  Cheshunt 
Hybrid,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  Gloire  de  Bordeaux, 
&c.  Several  other  Perpetuals,  Noisettes,  and  Teas 
were  also  establishing  their  character  for  climbers, 
and,  of  course,  Climbing  Devoniensis  and  Mare- 
chal  Niel  were  climbing  away  with  the  best  of 
them  alike  out-of-doors  and  in. 

The  Perpetual  and  Tea  Roses  were  as  full 
of  bloom  as  one  generally  sees  them  in  June,  the 
following  among  others  being  in  full  beauty  at 
the  time  of  my  visit :  Alfred  Colomb,  Annie  Wood, 
A.  K.  Williams,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Baroness 
Rothschild,  Captain  Christy,  Boule  de  Neige, 
Chas.  Lefebvre,  Countess  of  Oxford,  Countess  of 
Rosebery,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Dupuy  Jamain, 
Duke  of  Connaught,  Duke  of  Teck,  and  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  —  the  last  three,  being  more  than 
enough  to  make  the  lasting  reputation  of  any 
firm,  being  all  raised  here.  Emily  Laxton  and 
Glory  of  Cheshunt  are  two  more  of  the  Roses 
of  this  firm  that  seem  more  fresh  and  beau- 
tiful at  home  than  elsewhere.  Among  other 
notable  flowers  were  Etienne  Levet,  Ferdinand 
de  Lesseps,  General  Jacqueminot,  Gloire  de 
Bourg-la-Reine,  Horace  Vernet,  John  Bright, 
John  Hopper,  La  France,  Le  Havre,  Jules  Finger, 
and  Madame  Lacharme,  with  more  substance  and 
more  petals  than  usual,  Madame  Ducher,  M.  No- 
man,  M.  Victor  Verdier,  M.  Eugene  Verdier,  and 
Marie  Baumann  were  also  fine.  The  following 
were  also  noticed  as  especially  good  among  the 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  :  Victor  Verdier,  Xavier  Olibo, 
Thomas  Mills,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Reynolds  Hole, 
Royal  Standard,  Prince  Arthur,  Pierre  Netting, 
Monsieur  E.  Y.  Teas,  Mrs.  Jowitt,  kc.  Among 
Teas  the  following  were  the  more  notable  in  the 
second  week  of  August :  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  of 
somewhat  similar  character  and  colour  Bouquet 
d'Or,  Beaut(3  d'Europe,  Madame  Levet,  Madame 
Emilie  Dupuy,  Fiancailles  de  la  Princesse  Ste- 
phanie, Anna  Ollivier,  Madame  Bravy,  Belle  Lyon- 
naise,  Catherine  Mermet,  Devoniensis,  Bougftre, 
Comtesse  Riza  du  Pare,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh, 
Etoile  de  Lyon,  Homfere,  Innocente  Pirola,  Jules 
Finger,  Jean  Ducher,  Isabella  Sprunt,  Madame 
Charles,  Madame  Cusin,  Madame  Hippolyte  Jar- 
main,  M.  Willermoz,  M.  Trifle,  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
Perle  de  Lyon,  Niphetos,  President,  Keine  de  Por- 
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tugal,  Eubens,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Souvenir  d'EIise 
Vardon,  Safrano,  &c. 

Among  new  Koses  perhaps  the  place  of  honour 
must  be  given  here  to  the  White  Baroness,  which 
originated  here,  a  sport  from  Baroness  Rothschild. 
It  is  a  decided  advance  on  Mabel  Morrison 
and  most  other  white  Perpetuals,  and  Messrs. 
Paul,  judging  from  the  fine  stock  of  it,  have 
faith  in  its  future.  Lilie  all  of  its  class, 
however,  it  needs  several  more  petals  to  make  it 
quite  perfect.  These  large  white  Roses  are,  how- 
ever, most  useful  in  the  garden  and  for  decorative 
purposes,  though  few  of  them  are  quite  full 
enough  for  the  exhibition  table.  Among  many 
other  novelties  among  Perpetuals,  Brightness  of 
Cheshunt,  a  brilliant  coloured  small  Rose  of  the 
Duke  of  Teck  style,  was  one  of  the  brightest. 
Duchess  of  Connaught,  a  short  petalled,  fully  per- 
fumed Rose  of  a  dazzling  crimson  colour,  will  have 
a  brilliant  future  for  decorative  purposes.  Madame 
Melanie  Vigneron,  light  rose-coloured,  edged  with 
silver,  is  chaste  and  unique  in  colour,  and  a  large 
full  Rose  of  much  promise.  Merveille  de  Lj'on  is 
perhaps  best  described  as  a  rival  to  White  Baroness, 
though  there  is  room  enough  for  both  and  any 
number  more  of  equally  good  or  better  white  Per- 
petuals. George  Baker,  of  a  fine  lake  colour, 
full  size,  and  good  form.  Pride  of  Waltham,  a 
fine  Rose,  best  described  as  a  salmon  coloured 
Countess  of  Oxford.  Lady  Shefiield,  a  first-rate 
rosy  pink  Rose  of  excellent  form.  Helen  Paul, 
chaste  flesh-coloured,  changing  to  white,  of  excel- 
lent form  and  habit.  Climbing  Captain  Christy, 
a  good  climber,  and  equal  to  the  type  in  bloom. 
Violette  Bouyer,  almost  pure  white,  extra  fine 
cupped  Rose.  Ulrich  Brunner,  fine  large  flower  of 
good  substance,  and  a  bright  cherry  colour,  a  de- 
cided refinement  on  Paul  Neron.  Madame  Cusin, 
as  a  bouquet  Rose,  is  of  a  decidedly  new  colour, 
excellent  form,  and  moderate  size.  It  is  likely 
to  have  a  great  future  of  popularity  and  use- 
fulness. Souvenir  de  Therese  Levet,  a  deep 
rosy  crimson-coloured  Tea ;  Madame  Eugfene 
Verdier,  rich  chamois  yellowish  Rose  of  peculiar 
richness  of  colouring ;  Hon.  Edith  Gifliard,  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  Devoniensis,  and  therefore 
alike  welcome  and  desirable ;  Melanie  Soupert, 
a  large  white  Rose,  something  of  the  character 
of  Gloire  de  Dijon;  May  Paul,  more  delicate, 
but  similar  in  colour  to  Pink  Glory  or  Gloire 
de  Bordeaux  at  its  best ;  Etoile  de  Lyon,  bright 
sulphur  colour,  perfectly  shaped.  Among  uncom- 
mon varieties  or  distinct  species,  the  single  white 
and  crimson  Perpetuals  and  the  miniature 

Japanese  or  Poltantha  Koses  deserve  special 
notice ;  the  latter  are  charming  for  small  beds  or 
edgings,  and  may  be  had  in  the  following  four 
varieties,  of  which  we  prefer  the  pure  white  form, 
Paquerette,  which  is  almost  a  continuous  bloomer. 
The  others  are  Anna  Maria  de  Montravel,  white, 
very  fragrant,  and  double,  blooming  in  miniature 
clusters  ;  Mdme.  C.  Brenner,  a  blnsh-coloured  form 
of  the  above  ;  Mignonette,  rosy  pink,  one  of  the 
finest  of  these  miniature  or  fairy  Roses.  Several 
species  and  varieties  of  the  beautiful  Macartney, 
microphylla,  and  Musk  Roses  are  also  kept  in  stock. 
These  are  admirably  adapted  for  walls  and  other 
sheltered  positions,  and  their  flowers,  foliage,  and 
fragrance  add  new  interest  and  even  fresh  charms 
to  the  most  richly  filled  Rose  gardens.  The  old 
Provence,  Moss,  Noisette,  Bourbon,  Evergreen, 
Banksian,  and  other  Roses  are  also  extensively 
cultivated,  and  also  such  distinct  and  interest- 
ing botanical  species  as  Rosa  anemonsflora,  a 
pure  white  little  gem ;  Eosa  Brunoniana,  lately 
noticed  in  The  Garden  as  grown  at  Bingham : 
Rosa  clinophylla  plena,  a  double  white-tinted 
Rose  of  much  interest;  Rosa  Camellia,  a  large 
single  pure  white  Rose  from  Japan,  with  large 
yellow  stamens,  is  very  striking,  reminding  one 
from  a  distance  somewhat  of  a  Cistus. 

Among  the  all  too  little  grown  Bourbons  it 
was  pleasing  to  note  here  the  abundance  of 
that  fine  old  perpetual  bloomer,  Bourbon  Queen, 
and  several  other  of  the  older  varieties.  These 
rare  species  and  varieties  gave  a  new  charm  to 
these  nurseries,  as  they  showed  how  a  love  of 
culture  and  of  science  could  survive  and  flourish 


amid  the  many  absorbing  interests  of  an  ever  ex- 
tending trade.  Possibly,  too,  some  of  these  compara- 
tively unknown  species  may  yet  give  us  new 
families  of  Roses.  Assuredly  there  are  qualities 
of  form,  substance,  fragrance,  and  even  colour  in 
some  of  these  that  we  have  neither  fixed  nor  ex- 
hausted in  our  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Teas,  Noisettes, 
or  Bourbons,  almost  the  only  four  classes  grown  to 
any  extent.  No  doubt  these  are  extremely  beauti- 
ful, perhaps  almost  as  perfect  as  they  are  likely  to 
be  on  the  present  lines  of  development.  But  with 
a  freer  mixture  of  species  and  following  up  any 
striking  departures  from  present  types,  it  is  possible 
that  much  wider  diversities  of  size,  form,  and 
fragrance  might  be  reached.  New  scents  would 
prove  as  welcome  or  more  so  as  new  colours,  and 
it  is  astonishing  that  so  little  has  been  done  to 
develop  and  fix  new  odours  from  Musk,  Macartney 
and  other  species  of  Rose.  In  this  and  other 
directions  it  is  quite  possible  that  such  distinguished 
rosarians  as  Mr.  George  Paul  may  reap  richer 
victories  in  the  future  than  he  has  done  in  the 
past.  Of  one  thing  we  may  all  rest  assured,  that 
the  rich  mine  of  beauty  and  of  fragrance  origin- 
ally hidden  up  within  the  petals  of  the  single 
Rose  is  by  no  means  worked  out  or  exhausted. 
Hence,  probably  the  pleasant  surprises  and  suc- 
cesses in  store  for  rosarians  in  the  future  will  far 
exceed  those  already  achieved  in  the  past. 

D.  T.  Fish. 

Rubens  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  all  the 
autumnal  bloomers.  During  the  heats  of  summer 
the  delicate  rose  is  too  often  almost  bleached  out 
of  it  by  the  sun.  But  as  the  nights  lengthen  and 
the  dew  begins  to  fall  the  rose  gets  more  decided, 
and  the  additional  vividness  of  colouring  almost 
makes  Rubens  a  new  Rose.  It  also  flowers  with 
remarkable  freedom  in  the  autumn.  It  seems  as 
if  the  longer  spell  of  darkness  and  the  heavier 
dews  of  the  autumnal  months  favoured  the  fuller 
flowering,  brighter  colouring,  and  sweeter  fra- 
grance of  Tea  Roses. — D.  T.  F. 

Boses  running  -wild  in  shrubberies.— 
The  training  and  pruning  of  Roses  are  both  useful 
for  the  development  of  individual  blooms  to  the 
highest  perfection  ;  but  it  will  hardly  be  denied 
that  the  more  either  are  practised  the  less 
picturesque  the  Rose  trees  or  bushes  will  become. 
To  give  them  a  chance  of  showing  what  they  are 
capable  of  in  landscape,  plant  a  few  such  Koses 
as  Chas.  Lawson,  Coupe  de  Hebe,  Madame  Plantier, 
Aim6e  Vibert,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Gloire  de  Bor- 
deaux, Ch6nedole,  Blairi  No.  2,  Dundee  Ram- 
bler, Queen  of  the  Belgians  at  wide  distances 
apart  in  rich  soil,  and  with  sufficient  room  they 
will  grow  into  such  things  of  fragrance  and 
beauty  as  if  the  very  spirit  of  the  Rose  were  let 
loose  in  our  shrubberies. — D.  T.  F. 


SHORT  NOTES.— HOSES. 

Kose  Ma  Capuclne.— Full  particulars  as  to  habit, 
form,  and  colour  of  this  Rose  desii-ed.  Will  some  of  your 
readers  kindly  favour  me  ?— E.  V. 

A  big:  Rose.— In  the  old  orangery  at  Ditton  Park  there 
is  gromng  on  the  back  wall  a  plant  of  Banksian  Rose  that 
has  reached  an  unusual  size.  The  stem,  well  above  the 
collar,  is  some  IS  inches  in  circumference.  It  has  been 
planted  here,  I  understand,  about  fifty  years,  and  is  an- 
nually laden  with  thousands  of  bunches  of  its  pretty 
flowers.— T.  B. 

The  best  pink  Hose  for  a  glass  -wall.- This  is 
without  doubt  Adam  or  President.  The  colour  is,  when 
perfect,  a  beautiful  light  rose,  but,  like  others  of  this  class 
or  character,  the  colour  varies  with  the  age  of  the  bud  or 
flower.  The  form  is  most  perfect,  the  perfume  moderate ; 
but  it  is  always  in  bloom,  and  very  welcome  for  hair  or 
button-holes.— D. 

Chas.  Lefebvre.  — Seldom  has  this  prince  of  all  the 
dark  velvety  Roses  been  more  magnificent  than  this  season. 
As  a  rule,  it  is  not  very  much  of  an  autumnal  bloomer,  but 
within  the  last  few  days  (writing  on  August  23)  as  line 
blooms  have  been  seen  as  any  during  the  season.  These 
were  grown  on  a  west  wall,  and  this  noble  old  Rose,  where 
it  grows  freely,  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  for  clothing  walls. 
— F. 

Rose  Mrs.  Bosanquet.- One  of  the  prettiest  Rose 
sights  seen  this  season  were  nice  bushes  of  this  delicately 
chaste  and  sweetly  pretty  old  Rose,  forming  goodly  masses 
in  a  mixed  border  of  good  things.  Its  pale  wliitish,  waxy 
looking  flowers  made  it  one  of  the  most  distinct  Roses  of 
the  season.  Its  buds  useil  to  be  prized  for  bouquets  many 
yeai-s  since,  and  would  still  add  a  new  character,  almost 
also  a  new  coloiu",  to  most  tlor;"!  decorations.— D.  T.  F. 
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PLATE  404. 

DENDROBIUM  NOBILE  VAR.  NOBILIUS.* 
It  is  now  a  long  time  since  the  late  Mr.  Keeves, 
when  one  day  walking  in  the  market-place  at 
Macao,  was  delighted  to  meet  with  flowering 
plants  of  an  Orchid  being  exposed  for  sale  by  the 
natives  which  was  quite  new  to  him,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowingy  ear  livingplants  found  their  way  to  England 
This  was  in  1836,  and  ever  since  that  date  Den- 
drobium  nobile  has  been  a  favourite  Orchid  in  our 
gardens.  Now-a-days  D.  nobile  is  and  has  been  so 
largely  imported  from  the  Indian  continent,  that 
we  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  the  typical  D. 
nobile  originally  came  from  the  Celestial  Empire. 
At  a  later  date,  the  variety  Wallichianum— spe- 
cies, indeed,  it  was  originally  called — came  from 
Nunklow,  on  the  northern  face  of  the  Khosea 
(Khasia)  range  of  mountains,  where  it  is  found  at 
an  altitude  of  4000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  grow- 
ing upon  rocks  and  tree  trunks  in  moist  situations. 
Wallich,  in  his  MS.,  distinguished  it  as  D.  creru- 
lescens,  but  it  was  afterwards  named  in  England 
in  compliment  to  Wallich  himself  (see  Lindley 
''Sertum,"  No.  17,  Botanical  Register,  ■siss..,  1844, 
misc  62).  D.  nobile  is  figured  in  "Sertum Orchid- 
aceum,''  t.  3  ;  also  in  Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany, 
vol.  vii.,  t.  7  ;  and  a  variety  is  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  t.  5003. 

The  particular  and  highly  coloured  form  here- 
with figured  in  colour  for  the  first  time  was  recently 
flowered  and  exhibited  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  highly  coloured  forms  we 
have  as  yet  seen.  The  plate  illustrates  its  colour 
and  size  faithfully,  as  seen  in  contrast  with  the 
paler  flowered  D.  Wallichianum.  Like  most  other 
Orchids  which  are  found  to  naturally  spread 
themselves  over  a  wide  geographical  area,  D- 
nobile  is  a  very  variable  plant,  scarcely  [any 
two  individual  plants  being  precisely  alike ; 
indeed,  some  botanists  are  of  opinion  that  D- 
Linawianum,  D.  amcenum,  D.  transparens,  and 
D.  lituiflorum  are  nothing  more  than  distinct 
varieties  of  this  species.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
varieties  of  what  are  generally  considered  to  be 
the  typical  D.  nobile  are  by  far  the  best  for  de- 
corative uses  in  the  garden.  When  well  grown 
there  are  but  few  other  species  so  floriferous,  and 
I  remember  admiring  some  remarkable  specimens 
at  Chatsworth  some  few  years  ago.  The  finest 
specimen  of  D.  nobile  I  ever  heard  of,  however, 
flowered  at  Kushton,  near  Kettering,  and  was 
nearly  6  feet  in  height,  bearing  in  all  1200  fully 
expanded  flowers.  When  grown  in  this  way  but 
few  other  Dendrobes  could  compete  with  this 
old  favourite  for  beauty.  As  a  winter  and 
spring  decorative  Orchid,  this  has  no  equal  when 
fairly  well  grown  either  in  pots  or  in  baskets.  For 
small  plants  basket  culture  is  preferable,  using  a 
compost  of  fibrous  peat  and  Fern  roots,  crocks, 
and  Sphagnum.  The  basket  should  be  as  small  as 
possible,  and  the  plants  must  be  secured  quite 
firmly.  A  friend  who  grows  this  species  remark- 
ably well  writes  as  follows  in  March  last :  "  This 
grand  old  plant  is  now  in  perfection  with  us,  the 
larger  specimens  bearing  500  flowers  and  buds.  I 
do  not  believe  in  the  '  drying-oii  '  process  in  order 
to  bloom  this  plant,  but  trust  rather  to  firm,  stout 
growths,  the  result  of  abundance  of  light  and  air 
in  a  warm  temperature.  Our  plants  are  in  baskets 


*  The  drawing  of  D.  nobile  nobilius  was  made  in  Mr. 
Southgate's  garden,  Selhorne,  Streatham;  that  of  the  Wal- 
lichianum variety  in  Mr.  Soper's  garden,  307,  Clapham 
Boad,  in  May  last. 
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suspended  close  beneath  the  glass  with  a  piece  of 
thin  tiffany  only  over  them  during  bright  hot  sun- 
shine. So  treated,  the  plants  require  an  abundant 
supply  of  water  during  summer  and  grow  like 
Leeks." 

The  origin  and  history  of  D.  nobile  nobilius  is 
brief,  but  interesting.  It  dates  its  appearance  in 
our  gardens  from  one  of  the  sales  at  Stevens' 
rooms,  where  it  formed  part  of  a  lot  bought  by  Mr. 
James,  of  the  Castle  Nurseries,  Lower  Norwood, 
with  whom  it  bloomed  and  was  much  admired. 
Mr.  James  sold  the  plant  to  Messrs.  Eollisson,  of 
Tooting,  who  exhibited  it  in  flower  at  the  Ghent 
International  Exhibition  in  1877.  At  the  time 
Messrs.  KoUisson's  collection  was  sold,  Mr.  James 
again  bought  back  the  plant  in  a  very  weak  state, 
but  managed  to  save  its  life  and  to  increase  it 
rather  sparingly.  So  far  as  is  known  at  present, 
the  plant  exists  only  in  three  or  four  collections, 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  and  Mr.  Southgate  having 
good  specimens.  It  is  so  far  acknowledged  to  be 
the  highest  coloured  variety  of  D.  nobile  in  exist- 
ence in  our  gardens,  although  Mr.  Lee,  of  Leather- 
head,  has  an  imported  variety  nearly  as  good,  but 
smaller  in  its  dimensions.  Between  this  richly 
coloured  form  we  have  all  shades  of  colouring 
until  an  almost  pure  albino  is  reached. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  D.  nobile  grandi- 
florum,  which  recently  flowered  with  Sir  W.  Mar- 
riott, of  The  Down  House,  near  Blaudford.  This 
bears  flowers  4  J  inches  in  diameter,  the  petals  being 
fully  an  inch  in  width,  the  lip  of  proportionate  size. 
If  ever  the  plan  is  adopted  as  practised  by  rosarians 
of  taking  a  concensus  of  opinion  as  to  the  pre- 
eminent position  of  any  one  species  of  Orchid  for 
universal  culture,  I  feel  quite  sure  that  this,  our 
old  friend  D.  nobile,  would  not  be  the  last  in  the 
race  for  public  favour.  Even  the  common  im- 
ported varieties  are  most  lovely  when  well  grown, 
but  a  really  well  grown  specimen  of  the  variety, 
now  illustrated  in  colour  for  the  first  time,  could 
compete  with  any  other  Orchid  whatever. 

F.  W.  E. 

SEASONABLE   WORK. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

WiGANDlAS. — These  are  plants  of  noble  aspect, 
the  foliage  sometimes  being  as  much  as  18 
inches  across  and  2  feet  in  length.  Plants  in  good 
soil  from  seeds  sown  in  heat  in  February  attain 
by  August  a  height  of  from  i  ft.  to  5  ft.  For  sub- 
tropical gardening  they  are  invaluable,  and  look 
well  grouped  together  in  a  large  bed,  but  are  still 
better  for  planting  in  isolated  positions  in  the  sub- 
tropical garden,  or  on  the  turf,  or  to  break  the 
formality  of  straight  lines  by  planting  them  on 
the  turf  in  front  of  or  at  the  angles  of  beds.  There 
was  a  large  bed  of  them  at  Battersea  last  year,  the 
groundwork  being  scarlet  Gladioli,  the  long 
spikes  of  which  were  shown  off  to  the  best  advan- 
tage by  the  large  green  foliage  of  the  Wigandias. 

Shrubberies. — The  rearrangement,  thinning 
out,  or  making  of  new  plantations  of  shrubs  may 
now  be  commenced  as  soon  as  circumstances 
permit,  on  light  soil  more  especially.  Autumn 
planting  is  preferable  to  spring  because  of  the 
longer  period  there  is  for  the  plants  to  get  esta- 
blished before  there  is  any  danger  of  drought 
affecting  them ;  indeed,  only  when  very  heavy 
soils  are  concerned  is  it  desirable  to  defer  plant- 
ing tin  early  spring.  From  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber to  the  end  of  November  may  be  said  to  be  the 
best  shrub  and  tree  planting  season  of  the  whole 
year.  Deep  trenching  is  the  first  essential,  and 
manure  in  proportion  to  the  requirements  of  the 
soil.  Light  sandy  or  gravelly  soils  should  be  given 
all  the  stable  manure  that  can  be  afforded  ;  indif- 
ferent peaty  soils  the  same  manure  or  else  plenty 
of  decayed  leaves  ;  but  good  loam  and  peat  need 


no  other  preparation  than  to  be  broken  up  deeply 
and  to  be  freed  from  all  perennial  weeds,  such  as 
Couch,  Nettles,  and  Docks.  The  margins  or  bor- 
ders of  shrubberies  where  no  alterations  are  con- 
templated, after  being  cleared  up,  may  be  planted 
with  spring  flowers,  such  as  Forget-me-nots, 
Silenes,  Primroses,  Violas,  bulbs,  &c.,  there  usually 
being  plenty  of  such  plants  to  spare  after  due  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  the  regular  flower  beds 
and  borders. 

ROCKEEY,  FERNERY,  AND  SUB-TROPICAL  GAR- 
DEN,— Weeding  and  cutting  away  dead  flower- 
stems  and  fronds,  keeping  paths  free  from  weeds, 
and  taking  cuttings  of  such  rockwork  plants 
as  it  is  desired  to  increase  are  operations  that 
require  attention.  Amongst  sub-tropical  plants, 
tying  to  supports  is  the  most  important  need. 
Castor-oils,  Hemps,  Blue  Gums,  and  similar  tall 
growers,  now  when  they  are  so  large,  quickly  snap 
ofi!  with  but  little  wind  or  wet  unless  tied  up  as 
growth  advances.  Keep  edgings  neatly  cut  and 
the  undergrowth  plants  stopped  back  before  they 
encroach  on  or  mar  the  effect  of  the  larger  plants. 
Single  Dahlias  seem  to  be  appropriate  plants  for 
intermixing  with  some  kinds  of  non-flowering  sub- 
tropicals  ;  they  associate  extremely  well  with  the 
Castor-oils  and  white-foliaged  Solanums.  Note 
should  be  made  of  this  fact  and  of  other  striking 
arrangements  for  next  season's  use. 

General  work. — This  increases  daily,  there 
being  now  so  much  sweeping  up  of  leaves  and 
worm-casts  ;  where  practicable  use  lime-water  for 
the  destruction  of  worms.  Pick  over  the  flower 
beds  frequently,  and  if  the  cuttings  for  next 
season's  stock  are  not  yet  taken,  that  should  now 
be  one  of  the  first  jobs  for  completion.  Cuttings 
struck  should  be  placed  in  cold  frames,  and  the 
lights  be  drawn  off  daily ;  those  that  are  being 
struck  in  frames  should  be  exposed  as  soon  as 
rooted  to  bring  them  up  sturdily,  the  better  to 
withstand  the  winter.  Tie  up  Asters,  Everlastings, 
and  any  plants  of  a  herbaceous  character  that 
would  be  better  for  such  supports. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

Stove  plants. — All  that  have  been  for  a  time 
in  greenhouses  or  conservatories  should  be  no 
longer  allowed  to  remain  there  ;  this  applies  to 
both  flowering  and  fine-foliaged  kinds,  for,  al- 
though there  is  no  better  way  of  giving  the  short 
rest  such  plants  require,  it  will  not  answer  to  al- 
low them  to  remain  until  the  nights  get  too  cold, 
otherwise  they  will  be  apt  to  sufller  at  the  roots  as 
well  as  in  the  foliage.  It  is  not  well  to  place 
plants  that  have  for  a  time  been  in  cool  quarters 
in  strong  heat,  especially  if  there  is  much  moisture 
in  the  atmosphere,  otherwise  it  will  excite  them 
into  active  growth,  which  is  not  now  advisable. 
Any  that  happen  to  be  affected  with  the  worst 
kinds  of  insects  should  be  well  washed  with  in- 
secticide, as  now  when  the  leaves  are  hardened 
up  and  little  tender  growth  present  they  will  bear 
a  stronger  application  than  at  any  other  time  of 
the  year.  'Those  who  have  the  small,  white- 
flowered  Dipladenia  boliviensis  will  find  it  one  of 
the  best  flowers  for  bouquet-making  or  use  in 
shallow  stands  ;  if  the  flowers  are  cut  when  young 
they  will  last  for  a  week  in  water.  For  the  pro- 
duction of  cut  flowers  it  is  a  most  useful  plant ;  it 
is  best  grown  close  to  the  roof,  as  in  such 
a  position  the  blooms  have  more  substance  in 
them,  and  will  last  better  in  a  cut  state.  Where 
such  kinds  of  plants  as  usually  find  a  place 
outdoors  during  the  summer  months  are  largely 
grown,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  the 
houses  and  pits  wherein  they  are  to  be  wintered 
prepared  for  them. 

Over-crowding  is  the  bane  of  good  gardening, 
and  more  especially  with  pot  plants.  With  the 
addition  of  new  plants,  and  the  yearly  propa- 
gation of  others,  combined  with  the  increase  in 
size  of  all,  there  is  a  continual  tendency  towards 
glass  structures  getting  fuller  than  is  consistent 
with  the  healthy  existence  of  the  whole.  To 
avoid  this  it  is  much  better  at  this  season  to  go 
carefully  over  the  whole  stock,  and  without  hesi- 
tation to  discard  such  as  are  of  least  value  and 


use.  By  this  course  not  only  will  the  supply  o£ 
flowers  during  winter  and  spring  be  more  plenti- 
ful, but  the  plants  retained  will  be  immeasur- 
ably better  than  where  by  attempting  too  much 
the  object  in  view  is  defeated.  The  advent  of 
frosty  nights  often  comes  on  with  little  warning, 
necessitating  tender  plants  that  have  been  in  the 
open  air  being  hurried  indoors,  and  if  such  work 
as  above  suggested  is  at  once  completed  much 
labour  and  confusion  is  avoided.  Where  there 
are  several  houses  and  pits  to  be  thus  filled, 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  best  and  lightest 
places  are  given  to  all  such  as  naturally  make 
more  or  less  growth  through  the  winter.  This 
applies  to  both  hard  and  soft-wooded  things,  for 
although  amongst  such  of  the  former  as  make  a 
little  shoot  extension  in  the  winter  months,  the 
growth  will  not  be  so  much  as  to  cause  so  great 
mischief  as  in  the  freer-growing,  soft-wooded 
kinds,  still  the  injury  in  their  case  is  more  lasting. 
Camellias,  Azaleas,  and  others  of  like  nature,  that 
make  no  leaf  progress  until  after  the  turn  of  the 
days,  will  bear  standing  closer  than  many  varie- 
ties of  Heath,  or  such  others  of  the  hard-wooded 
family  as  keep  moving  more  or  less.  Pelargoniums 
above  all  others  must  have  enough  room,  and  re- 
quire the  best  light  position  that  is  at  command. 

Kalosanthes,  again,  should  be  alike  favour- 
ably dealt  with,  keeping  them  as  close  to  the  roof 
glass  as  possible  ;  upon  this  depends  the  successful 
flowering  of  several  of  the  less  free-blooming 
sorts,  such  as  the  old  K.  coccinea  and  some  of  the 
finer  new  Continental  varieties,  which,  in  addition 
to  full  exposure  to  the  sun  in  the  open  air  during 
summer,  require  all  the  light  that  can  be  given 
them  in  winter.  In  houses  or  pits  that  from  their 
position  are  constructed  to  afford  insuflicient 
light  to  the  inmates,  and  where  there  is  an  ab- 
sence of  permanent  staging,  such  as  to  sufliciently 
elevate  the  plants  to  the  roof,  improvised  shelves 
or  stages  may  often  with  advantage  be  used.  The 
condition  in  the  spring  of  all  plants  that  make 
any  growth  in  winter,  when  so  accommodated, 
will  be  found  very  different  from  that  of  those  less 
favourably  situated. 

Veronicas  and  Salvias.— Where  these  have 
been  planted  out  for  the  summer,  with  a  view  to 
their  being  taken  up  and  potted,  it  is  well  to  have 
all  the  necessary  materials  in  the  shape  of  soil 
and  pots  ready,  and  to  make  a  beginning  to  so 
transfer  them,  for  in  all  cases  they  will  be  much 
benefited  by  being  stood  in  pits  or  frames  for  a 
few  days,  where,  by  putting  on  the  lights  and 
keeping  them  shut  up,  they  will  begin  to  root,  and 
will  then  suffer  little  or  no  loss  of  their  leaves. 
With  soft-wooded,  vigorous-rooted  things  of_  this 
nature  give  plenty  of  water,  so  as  to  fully  moisten 
the  soil. 

Tree  Carnations  and  berried  Solanums. 
—Those  planted  out  for  the  summer  may  now 
be  lifted  and  potted,  as,  with  the  Carnations  in 
particular,  it  is  not  well  to  let  them  stand  out 
until  their  growth,  which  for  the  last  month  will 
have  been  considerable,  gets  at  all  checked.  These 
Carnations  should  on  no  account  be  potted  in  a  like 
way  to  the  generality  of  plants — that  is,  by  com- 
pressing the  soil  hard  in  the  pots.  If  made  near 
so  solid  as  found  beneficial  to  most  things,  they 
root  very  indifferently  ;  they  also  require  lighter 
soil  than  many  plants — good  fibrous  loam,  not  too 
heavy,  with  the  addition  of  a  considerable  amount 
of  leaf -mould  and  some  sand.  Leaving  it  in  a  com- 
paratively light  condition  about  their  roots  usually 
results  in  their  doing  best  if  carefully  taken  up  ; 
placing  them  in  no  larger  pots  than  will  fairly 
admit  their  roots,  lightly  watered,  and  set  in 
frames  or  anywhere  where  they  can  have  a  glass 
covering  overhead  in  the  case  of  heavy,  continuous 
rains,  will  be  best.  Solanums  must  be  well  soaked 
immediately  they  are  potted,  and  should  be  stood 
for  a  fortnight  under  a  north  wall  or  in  pits  or 
frames  where  they  can  be  kept  shut  up  somewhat 
close  until  they  have  got  established,  when  there 
will  be  no  loss  of  their  lower  leaves,  which,  if 
absent  so  much,  disfigures  them. 

Bouvardias. — Young  plants  of  these  that  were 
struck  late  in  the  spring  and  are  now  in  cold 
frames  or  pits  will  this  season  be  deficient  in  size 
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through  the  absence  of  sun  heat.  Where  this  is  the 
case  they  should  be  at  once  taken  up  and  potted, 
and  placed  where  they  will  receive  enough  heat 
to  keep  up  free  growth  until  sufficiently  large  to 
yield  a  full  crop  of  flowers.  Early-struck  stock 
that  have  attained  enough  size  should  be  treated 
in  accordance  with  the  time  thej'  are  required  to 
flower.  Such  as  are  intended  to  bloom  later  on 
during  the  winter  ought  to  be  kept  cool,  but  when 
the  weather  gets  colder  they  must  not  remain  in 
too  low  a  temperature,  otherwise  they  will  flower 
indifferently.  Old  plants  that  were  cut  back  in 
the  spring,  and  may  have  been  stood  out  in  the 
open  air,  will  now  be  well  set  with  flowers,  and 
should  not  be  allowed  to  stop  out  after  the  nights 
are  chilly. 

Chrysanthemums  should  now  have  sufficient 
stakes  and  ties  put  to  them  to  support  the  shoots 
without  giving  a  stiff,  formal  appearance.  Wil- 
lows with  the  bark  on  can  with  advantage  be  used 
for  these  and  other  plants  that  only  want  support 
for  a  limited  time,  as  they  cost  less  than  ordinary 
painted  deal  sticks  and  look  better.  Chrysanthe- 
mums are  setting  their  flowers  generally  earlier 
this  season  than  they  have  done  for  the  last  year 
or  two,  and  at  this  period  of  their  growth  must 
be  liberally  supplied  with  manure  water,  for  as  the 
soil  in  the  pots  will  now  be  full  of  roots,  any  de- 
ficiency of  sustenance  will  affect  both  the  quan- 
tity and  size  of  the  flowers. 

Hekbaceous  Calceolarias.— a  second  sow- 
ing  of  these  may  yet  be  made,  but  must  not 
longer  be  deferred,  or  the  seedlings  will  not  be- 
come strong  enough  to  get  satisfactorily  through 
the  winter.  Plants  from  this  late  sowing  will 
give  a  successional  crop  of  flowers  after  the 
earliest  are  over.  As  soon  as  the  plants  from 
the  first  sowing  are  large  enough  to  be  at  all 
handled,  they  should  be  pricked  off  into  shallow 
pans  about  1^  inches  apart.  Young  hands  at  the 
cultivation  of  these  most  effective  flowers  should 
be  careful  in  all  stages  of  their  growth  not  to 
pot  them  in  too  heavy  soil ;  good  friable  loam 
with  a  fifth  or  a  sixth  of  leaf  mould  and  a  good 
sprinkling  of  sand  with  the  soil  not  pressed  so 
hard  in  the  pots  as  most  things  require  is  what 
they  like.  If  material  of  this  description  is  sifted 
and  used  for  pricking  them  out,  they  can  be  re- 
moved from  it  at  potting  time  without  the  loss 
of  roots,  which  is  unavoidable  when  heavy  soil  is 
employed. 

PROPAGATING. 

TniBAUDiAS. — These  pretty  flowering  shrubs 
are,  like  many  other  Ericaceous  plants,  rather  diffi- 
cult to  strike  from  cuttings,  or  at  least  they  often 
remain  a  long  time  without  rooting.  The  method 
by  which  we  succeed  best  is  to  take  cuttings  of  the 
young  wood  as  soon  as  ever  it  commences  to  ripen 
off  a  little,  that  is,  directly  the  young  shoots  have 
lost  their  soft  succulent  nature  and  become 
slightly  firm,  so  that  if  the  shoot  is  bent  it  will 
not  snap  like  glass,  neither  will  it  offer  much 
resistance  before  breaking.  For  soil  we  use  fine  peat 
with  a  liberal  admixture  of  small  broken  crocks, 
pounded  charcoal,  and  silver  sand.  The  pots  should 
be  well  drained,  filled  firmly  with  the  above  mix- 
ture, and  finished  off  with  a  slight  layer  of  sand 
on  the  top.  We  find  that  most  delicate-rooting  sub- 
jects strike  far  better  in  such  soil  than  when  fine 
peat  and  sand  alone  are  used,  that  is  to  say,  if  the 
cuttings  are  of  sufficient  size  to  be  inserted  firmly 
in  such,  for  of  course  when  small,  as  with  most  of 
the  Heaths,  it  is  necessary  to  sift  the  soil  very  fine 
to  obtain  any  degree  of  firmness,  and  a  piece  of 
crock  or  charcoal,  however  small,  would  prevent 
the  solidity  being  acquired  that  is  possible  with 
fine  peat  alone.  On  the  contrary,  among  larger 
cuttings,  the  roots,  as  soon  as  produced,  will 
twine  round  the  crocks  so  employed,  and  hold 
them  so  securely  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
falling  oS  while  there  will  be  but  few  roots  in  the 
peat. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  all  of  the  greenhouse 
Khododendrous,  for  which  we  use  about  one-half 
peat  and  the  rest  crocks,  sand,  and  charcoal  in 
equal  parts.  For  large-leaved  kinds,  single  pots 
are  preferable,  and  with  a  few  crocks  in  the  bottom 


of  the  pot  and  filled  with  such  soil  we  have  been 
very  successful  in  striking  many  kinds.  In  making 
the  cuttings,  leave  as  many  leaves  on  as  possible, 
and  for  the  base,  instead  of  a  cut  straight  across, 
a  slanting  one  of  half  an  inch  or  more  in  length  is 
to  be  preferred,  as  the  roots  will  be  produced  all 
up  the  wounded  parts,  while  if  cut  directly  across, 
should  any  symptoms  of  decay  set  in  at  the  base, 
the  action  of  rooting  is  at  once  arrested,  even  if 
the  cutting  does  not  perish  altogether,  while  in  the 
other  case  should  such  a  thing  happen  the  part 
not  so  affected  roots  at  once.  The  temperature 
of  an  intermediate  house  suits  the  greenhouse 
Rhododendrons  perfectly,  and  they  must  of  course 
be  kept  thoroughly  air-tight  either  in  a  close  case 
or  under  a  bell-glass. 

No  time  must  be  lost  in  putting  in  cuttings  of 
any  hard-wooded  plants  that  one  desires  to  propa- 
gate before  winter  sets  in.  Of  course  they  would 
strike  better  earlier  in  the  season,  but  any  that 
could  not  be  obtained  at  that  time  if  wanted  must 
be  got  in  at  once,  choosing  for  the  purpose  weak 
side  shoots  in  preference  to  the  stout  and  gross 
ones.  Put  them  firmly  in  pots  of  sandy  peat,  and 
cover  with  a  bell-glass,  but  even  more  care  will  be 
required  as  to  watering  and  guarding  as  much  as 
possible  against  decay  than  was  the  case  earlier 
in  the  season.  Choose  the  cuttings  from  plants 
under  glass  in  preference  to  those  out  of  doors. 
These  remarks  apply  to  such  plants  as  Epacrises, 
Correas,  Acacias,  &c.  A  good  place  for  them  is  a 
cold  frame  till  they  are  callused,  then  a  little 
heat  will  assist  rooting. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 


We  are  now  making  preparations  for  our  early 
Cabbage  crop  by  heavily  manuring  the  border  this 
season  occupied  with  Peas.  It  is  our  usual  custom 
to  sow  Spinach  after  Peas,  but  we  find  this  to  be 
anything  but  a  paying  crop,  and  Cabbages  early 
and  good  will  pay.  We  find  early  Cabbage  ground 
to  be  a  good  site  for  Brussels  Sprouts,  put  in  crow- 
bar fashion.  We  used  to  grow  Brussels  Sprouts  as 
large  as  small  Cabbages,  but  was  told  they  had 
no  flavour,  a  statement  which  first  set  us  thinking 
that  fresh  manure  was  not  the  thing  to  use  ;  hence 
ground  after  Cabbage  gets  nothing  in  the  shape  of 
manure.  Young  Cauliflowers  should  now  be  up 
and  growing.  Keep  weeds  down  by  hoeing  be- 
tween the  rows,  an  operation  which  loosens  the 
soil,  and  thus  does  the  plants  great  service.  Plant- 
ing Lettuce,  Endive,  and  earthing  up  Celery  must 
have  just  now  our  best  attention.  Sowing  Lettuce 
(Black-seeded  Brown  Cos)  for  a  spring  supply 
must  be  done  at  once.  As  traps  for  slugs  we  adopt 
the  good  old  plan  of  laying  handfuls  of  Pea  haulm 
round  the  border  or  quarter  to  be  planted  ;  every 
second  morning  we  visit  these  wisps  and  scatter 
fresh  lime  on  the  slugs,  which  kills  all  at  once.  The 
Celery  quarter  is  treated  in  the  same  way.  We 
shall  be  lifting  Magnum  Bonum  Potatoes  this 
week  ;  add  Champions  to  them,  and  your  collec- 
tion of  late  I'otatoes  for  the  present  time  is  com- 
plete. Cut  all  herbs  for  drying,  distilling,  &c.,  and 
do  not  forget  to  have  a  general  brush  up  every 
Saturday. 

FRDIT. 

Peaches. — With  the  exception  of  late  houses 
in  which  the  fruit  is  now  in  Aise,  the  principal 
work  in  this  department  will  be  the  re-arrange- 
ment of  the  trees  for  another  year,  and  as  this 
should  always  be  performed  as  soon  as  the  foliage 
is  ripe  and  the  flower-buds  are  well  formed,  ad- 
vantage should  be  taken  of  dry  days  for  mixing 
and  moving  the  compost.  In  the  formation  of  new 
borders,  the  quality  of  the  soil  is  of  more  import- 
ance than  the  quantity,  as  it  has  been  proved  over 
and  over  again  that  a  well  drained  border  made 
of  strong  calcareous  loam,  in  which  stone  fruit 
trees  fruit  freely,  need  not  be  so  large  as  was  at 
one  time  imagined,  and  that  the  best  bearing 
wood  and  the  finest  crops  of  Peaches  can  be  pro- 
duced for  a  number  of  years  where  root  space  is 
limited  and  the  latter  are  kept  in  a  state  of  activity 
near  the  surface  by  means  of  good  mulching  and 
'  feeding  during  the  season  of  growth.     For  early 


and  succession  houses  they  should  always  be  made 
inside  the  house,  as  the  roots  can  be  kept  warm 
and  entirely  under  control ;  but  for  late  use  effi- 
ciently drained  external  borders  answer  equally 
well,  and,  being  exposed  to  the  elements  and  well 
mulched,  they  require  very  little  attention  beyond 
an  occasional  soaldng  with  the  hose  in  unusually 
dry  seasons.  In  gardens  from  which  a  constant 
family  supply  of  fruit  is  expected,  a  judicious  se- 
lection of  sorts  for  succeeding  each  other,  particu- 
larly where  the  houses  are  large,  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  otherwise  a  glut  will  be  followed  by 
scarcity,  as  ripe  Peaches  cannot  be  kept  for  any 
length  of  time,  and  the  attempt  to  retard  by 
means  of  shading  generally  leads  to  the  loss 
of  colour  and  flavour.  On  good  Peach  soils, 
some  twenty  years  ago  it  was  the  custom  to 
plant  the  everlasting  old  friends.  Royal  George, 
Noblesse,  Grosse  Mignonne,  Chancellor,  Late 
Admirable,  and  perhaps  Barrington,  and  as  several 
of  these  come  in  together,  and  a  thoughtful  man 
would  never  think  of  destroying  such  sterling 
kinds,  the  cheapest  and  best  way  to  get  them  to 
succeed  each  other  will  be  secured  by  dividing 
large  houses  into  small  ones,  when  some  of  the 
trees  may  be  stripped  and  retarded  up  to  the 
flowering  period  and  again  after  the  fruit  is  set. 

Cherries. — The  most  important  work  here 
will  be  the  maintenance  of  conditions  favourable 
to  complete  rest  of  buds  and  roots,  as  far  as  roots 
can  rest,  until  the  weather  becomes  colder  and 
there  is  no  longer  any  danger  of  these  excitable 
trees  starting  into  premature  growtli.  To  succeed 
well  the  foliage  should  never  be  allowed  to  suffer 
from  the  ravages  of  spider  or  other  insects.  It 
should  always  have  the  benefit  of  summer  rain 
and  morning  dew,  and  the  roots  should  receive 
sufficient  water  prior  to  mulching  after  the  fruit  is 
gathered  to  prevent  the  leaves  from  ripening  off 
prematurely.  If  any  alterations  are  contemplated 
or  fresh  trees  have  to  be  introduced,  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  getting  the  work  done,  as 
Cherries,  like  all  other  stone  fruit  trees,  succeed 
best  when  moved  before  the  leaves  fall.  They  also 
enjoy  a  firm,  resisting,  calcareous  loam  thoroughly 
drained  and  well  mulched  with  manure,  but  the 
manure  should  never  be  mixed  with  the  soil,  as 
it  induces  a  strong,  unfruitful  growth  of  wood, 
which  is  apt  to  grow  and  become  unmanageable. 
If  any  of  the  pot  trees  remain  to  be  top-dressed 
or  potted,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  them 
out  of  hand  and  placed  thinly  in  a  warm,  sheltered 
corner  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  where  they  may 
receive  an  occasional  washing  with  the  syringe 
and  remain  until  the  time  arrives  for  storing  them 
away  for  the  winter. 

Plums. — Where  the  choice  kinds  of  Plums,  in- 
cluding the  Gages,  Golden  Drop,  Ickworth  Impe- 
ratrice,  and  others,  are  permanently  planted  in 
borders,  and  trained  under  the  roof  as  Peaches  are 
trained,  all  the  early  and  midseason  kinds  in  pots 
should  be  removed  to  another  house  as  they  are 
cleared  of  fruit  it  they  want  repotting,  or  to  the 
ocen  air,  where  top  dressing  is  all  that  is  required. 
Having  cleared  the  house  of  all  damp-producing 
subjects,  see  that  the  internal  borders  are  moist 
enough  to  prevent  the  trees  from  suffering  from 
drought,  otherwise  the  fruit  will  ripen  prematurely 
and  shrivel.  Then  mulch  with  some  light  non- 
conducting material,  discontinue  direct  syringing, 
and  keep  the  house  cool,  airy,  and  well  ventilated. 
As  birds,  notably  the  blackbird,  and  wasps  have  a 
great  liking  for  good  Plums,  and  liberal  ventila- 
tion is  absolutely  necessary,  scrim  canvas  or  Hay- 
thorn's  netting  should  be  drawn  over  all  the  open- 
ings before  the  fruit  is  ripe  ;  but  where  wasps  do 
not  trouble  the  gardener,  ordinary  fishing-nets  will 
keep  back  our  feathered  friends.  If  any  of  the 
abcye  late  dessert  kinds  are  fruiting  in  pots,  the 
latter  should  be  surrounded  with  dry  Fern  or 
litter  to  keep  the  roots  moist  and  cool,  and  to  re- 
duce the  necessity  for  frequent  watering. 

Cucumbers. — A  cold,  wet  autumn  being  un- 
favourable to  frame  Cucumbers,  no  time  should 
now  be  lost  in  getting  hot-water  pits  cleared  and 
thoroughly  cleansed  for  the  reception  of  August- 
sown  plants.  The  most  important  points  in  winter 
culture  are  heat,  light,  and  scrupulous  cleanli- 
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ness  ;  and  so  essential  is  the  latter  that  no  pains 
should  be  spared  in  getting  rid  of  every  vestige  of 
insect  life  by  scalding  and  limewashing  before 
the  plants  are  placed  in  their  winter  quarters.  In 
our  last  paper  we  drew  attention  to  the  advantages 
which  attend  pot  culture,  as  the  warmth  given  of£ 
by  the  fermenting  Oak  leaves  and  short  horse 
manure,  while  economising  fire  heat,  is  highly 
congenial  to  the  plants  through  every  stage  of 
their  growth.  In  shallow  pits,  where  the  plants 
can  be  placed  near  the  pipes  without  being  too  far 
removed  from  the  light  of  a  few  sods  of  fresh  turf 
will  form  a  solid  base  far  the  pots  ;  but  in  deep 
pits  in  which  the  fermenting  material  is  always 
sinking,  we  have  found  pedestals  formed  with  dry 
bricks  answer  well,  as  the  open  joints  through 
which  the  stimulating  liquid  can  pass  freely  offer 
strong  inducements  to  the  roots  as  they  travel 
downwards  surrounded  by  the  steady  warmth 
which  can  always  be  secured  by  renovation  with- 
out disturbing  or  checking  them.  The  best  way 
to  prepare  the  plants  is  to  put  single  seeds  or  cut- 
tings into  small  pots,  and  when  well  rooted  to 
keep  them  near  the  glass,  and  shift  on  from  time 
to  time  before  they  get  pot-bound  until  tlie  pit  is 
ready  for  them.  When  transplanted  into  the  fruit- 
ing pots  all  the  stem  leaves  should  be  carefully 
preserved,  male  and  female  blossoms  rubbed  oS, 
and  training  confined  to  single  stems  until  they 
nearly  reach  the  top  of  the  trellis. 


Indoor  Garden. 

LUCULIA  GRATISSIMA. 

In  this  fine  evergreen  shrub  we  have  vigorous 
growth,  a  remarkably  free  habit  of  flowering, 
delicious  fragrance,  and  a  disposition  to  bloom 
through  the  autumn — a  combination  of  good  pro- 
perties surpassed  by  few  plants  in  cultivation. 
Considering  the  length  of  time  during  which  it 
has  been  known  in  this  country — over  half  a 
century — it  seems  strange  that  it  is  not  more 
generally  met  with  than  it  is,  a  circumstance  that 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  it  does 
better  with  a  little  more  warmth  than  that  of  a 
greenhouse,  and  yet  it  cannot  bear  so  high  a 
range  of  temperature  as  most  of  the  occupants 
of  the  stove,  where,  if  kept,  growth  is  so  much 
over-excited,  that  it  appears  never  to  have 
time  to  flower,  or  if  it  does  the  bloom  is 
of  a  meagre  description.  With  suflicient  room 
this  plant  attains  a  considerable  size,  reaching 
where  desired  a  height  of  U  feet  or  16  feet  when 
trained  so  as  to  occupy  the  end  or  back  wall  of 
the  house  in  which  it  is  located.  For  this  purpose 
few  plants  are  more  suitable,  and  in  such  positions 
its  clusters  of  pinkish  white  flowers  are  most  efEec- 
tive.  It  is  equally  suitable  for  training  round  a 
pillar,  or  it  can  be  grown  in  a  pot  or  tub,  trained 
bush  fashion,  for  which  its  natural  habit  adapts  it. 
But  although,  from  its  free  disposition  to  flower, 
it  win  bloom  in  a  small  state,  yet  to  have  it  in  a 
condition  such  as  t'o  exhibit  its  full  beauty  when 
grown  as  a  bush,  it  should  neither  be  stinted  for 
root  room  nor  the  bead  kept  too  much  cut  in. 

Peopagation. — It  is  propagated  by  cuttings 
of  the  young  shoots,  which  should  be  put 
in  early  in  spring — say,  in  the  beginning  of 
March — for  with  this,  as  with  most  things  of 
like  character,  it  is  of  importance  to  start  sufB- 
ciently  early  to  admit  of  the  plants  attaining 
size  and  strength  before  autumn.  There  is  one 
thing  connected  witli  the  Luoulia  that  it  is  neces- 
,  sary  to  impress  on  the  cultivator  ;  that  is,  the  cut- 
tings must  never  be  allowed  to  flag,  for  if  they  do 
they  rarely  afterwards  succeed.  Insert  them  singly 
in  small  pots,  drained  and  half  filled  with  a  mix- 
ture of  sandy  loam  and  peat,  the  upper  portion 
sand.  Keep  them  moist,  cover  with  a  bell-glass, 
and  let  them  have  a  night  temperature  of  from 
60°  to  65°.  They  take  longer  to  strike  than  many 
plants.  When  rooted,  gradually  admit  air  until 
the  propagating  glass  can  be  dispensed  with  alto- 
gether, when  the  young  plants  should  be  placed 
where  they  will  receive  plenty  of  light.  As  soon 
as  growth  commences  pinch  out  the  points,  so  as  to 
induce  the  formation  of  several  shoots  near  the 


base.  When  the  pots  are  fairly  filled  with  roots 
shift  at  once  into  others  i  inches  larger,  using  a 
mixture  of  two-thirds  loam  to  one-third  peat.  A 
liberal  sprinkling  of  sand  is  indispensable,  as,  being 
of  fairly  free  growth,  the  plant  requires  a  plentiful 
application  of  water  during  the  growing  season. 
A  night  temperature  of  60°  or  65°  through  the 
summer  will  be  sufficient,  with  a  rise  in  the  day 
proportionate  to  the  stale  of  the  weather ;  for, 
being  a  native  of  the  high,  comparatively  cool,  yet 
humid,  country  of  Nepaul,  it  will  do  better  in  such 
a  temperature  than  if  warmer.  A  little  shade  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  during  very  bright  weather 
will  be  an  advantage.  Syringe  freely  in  the  after- 
noons. So  managed,  the  young  plants  will  make 
satisfactory  progress. 

Autumn  and  winter  treatment.  —  Treat 
them  as  already  advised  until  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember ;  then  dispense  with  the  shading,  giving 
more  air,  but  keep  on  syringing  for  another 
month,  after  which  it  may  be  discontinued.  A 
night  temperature  through  the  winter  of  from 
46°  to  50°  will  suit  the  plants,  keeping  them 
drier  at  the  roots,  but  on  no  account  with- 
holding moisture  even  at  this  season  to  the 
extent  that  some  things  would  bear,  for  it  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  moisture-loving 
nature  of  these  hill-region  plants  does  not  in  any 
way  change  under  cultivation,  and  if  ever  kept  too 
dry  they  get  into  a  languid  state,  which  renders 
them  susceptible  to  the  attacks  of  red  spider  and 
other  insect  pests,  which  appear  to  prefer  preying 
upon  plant  life  when  under  conditions  that  reduce 
its  vital  force.  By  the  middle  of  March  they  may 
have  a  3-inch  or  4-inch  shift,  now  using  the  soil 
in  a  more  lumpy  state,  if  possible  containing 
more  fibrous  matter.  Pot  firmly  by  ramming  the 
new  material  well  in,  which,  with  most  plants,  has 
the  effect  of  inducing  a  more  bushy  habit  of 
growth,  with  shorter- jointed  wood,  more  disposed 
for  an  even  production  of  flowers  than  the  few 
gross,  over-luxuriant  shoots  generally  resultingfrom 
liglit  pottting.  Pinch  out  the  points  of  shoots  that 
are  taking  an  undue  lead,  training  the  strongest 
growths  out  to  sticks  inserted  just  within  the  rims 
of  the  pots,  leaving  the  weaker  ones  in  a  more 
erect  position,  by  which  means  they  will  acquire 
strength  to  an  extent  that  will  more  evenly 
balance  the  plants.  All  now  required  through 
the  summer  is  to  treat  as  recommended  the  pre- 
vious season,  giving  them  liberal  applications  of 
water  at  the  roots  and  syringing  freely. 

Treatment  after  blooming. — By  the  be- 
ginning of  September  the  plants  will  push  up 
strongly,  and  when  in  bloom  they  can  be  removed 
to  a  conservatory  kept  at  a  temperature  such  as  is 
in  accordance  with  their  requirements.  When  the 
flowering  is  over  they  may  be  moderately  shortened 
back  and  kept  on  through  the  winter  as  before, 
giving  them  a  liberal  shift  in  the  spring,  and,  to 
still  further  promote  growth,  supply  them  with 
manure  water  during  the  summer.  They  will 
this  season  make  fine  decorative  objects  when 
in  bloom,  after  which  treat  as  previously, 
giving  more  root  room  as  required.  Where 
intended  for  planting  out,  a  moderate  ex- 
tent of  border  must  be  prepared,  sufficiently 
drained  by  means  of  a  layer  of  2  in.  or  3  in.  of 
broken  bricks,  pebbles,  or  anything  of  a  similar 
character.  Wliere  a  considerable  space  has  to  be 
covered,  with  a  corresponding  amount  of  root  space, 
several  gallons  of  water  will  need  to  be  applied  at 
a  time.  The  plants  should  be  turned  out  in  the 
spring  just  before  growth  commences  ;  if  delayed 
until  later  on,  some  check  to  the  young  shoots  will 
follow  the  necessary  disturbance  of  the  roots, 
which  if  coiled  to  any  extent  round  the  ball 
inside  the  pots  should  be  loosened  so  as  to 
direct  them  into  the  new  soil,  which  make 
moderately  firm,  otherwise  the  water  will  pass 
through  it  in  a  way  to  leave  the  ball  dry,  a 
condition  essentially  opposed  to  free  growth. 
When  preparing  the  soil,  if,  in  addition  to 
sand,  a  sprinkling  of  broken  sandstone  or  pot- 
shreds  is  added  to  it,  it  will  benefit  the  plants,  as 
I  have  always  noticed  that  the  material  in  inside 
borders  is  more  disposed  to  get  into  a  sour,  un- 
healthy state  than  when  it  is  fully  exposed  to  the 


open  air.  The  plants  should  be  spread  out  to 
cover  the  wall  or  end  of  the  house,  as  the  case 
may  be,  so  as  to  furnish  the  whole  properly  from 
the  first,  as  where  attention  is  not  paid  to  this 
matter  the  growth  is  naturally  directed  upwards, 
leaving  the  lower  space  deficient,  a  condition 
wliich  it  is  afterwards  difficult  to  remedy.  "Where 
a  pillar  has  to  be  clothed,  instead  of  stopping  the 
plants,  so  as  to  induce  their  branching  out  more 
than  requisite,  it  will  be  well  to  allow  one  or  two 
of  the  strongest  shoots  to  take  the  lead  in  a  way 
to  attain  the  required  height,  merely  pinching  the 
points  at  intervals  that  will  cause  them  to  suffi- 
ciently furnish  the  space  as  they  progress. 

L.  Pinceaka,  also  a  native  of  Nepaul,  has  white 
flowers,  sometimes  slightly  tinged  with  pink.  It 
requires  treatment  such  as  advised  for  L.  gratis- 
sima. 

Insects. — The  less  injurious  kinds  of  insects 
will  in  a  great  measure  be  kept  down  by  the 
syringing  advised.  If  affected  with  scale  or  bugs, 
syringe  and  sponge  with  insecticide.  T.  B. 


POINSETTIA  PULCHERBIMA. 

This  is  one  of  the  comparatively  few  members  of 
the  numerous  family  of  Euphorbiaceous  plants 
that  are  adapted  for  cultivation  under  glass.  The 
flowers,  strictly  speaking,  are  insignificant,  but 
the  crimson-scarlet  bracts  upon  which  they  imme- 
diately rest  possess  such  an  intensity  of  colour, 
and  when  the  plant  is  well  grown,  are  so  large  as 
to  produce  an  efltect  scarcely  equalled  by  anything 
else  which  we  cultivate.  Not  the  least  point  in 
its  favour  is  the  fact  that,  in  addition  to  being 
easily  managed,  it  blooms  freely  through  the 
autumn  and  winter  months.  The  flowers,  more- 
over, last  very  long  in  perfection,  and  by  treating 
the  plants  so  as  to  admit  of  their  blooming  in  suc- 
cession, this  Poinsettia  may  be  had  in  flower  from 
November  to  the  end  of  March.  It  was  introduced 
from  Mexico  about  the  year  1834, and  has  ever  since 
been  a  great  favourite.  Yet  though  generally  culti- 
vated, it  is  anything  but  universally  well  grown,  or 
even  grown  so  well  as  it  was  when  first  introduced. 
This  Poinsettia  is  naturally  erect  in  habit,  yet 
admits  of  bearing  treated  so  as  to  make  a  branch- 
ing specimen  or  confined  to  a  single  stem,  a  form 
in  which  it  is  most  useful.     It  is  not  necessary  to 

Strike  cuttings  of  it  so  early  in  spring  as  is 
required  in  the  case  of  most  other  winter  flower- 
ing stove  subjects,  because  if  they  have  too  long  a 
season  of  growth  they  are  apt  to  get  taller  than 
many  people  like  them,  although  this  can  be  in 
some  measure  corrected.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
does  not  answer  to  delay  the  propagation  of  it  so 
late  as  is  frequently  done,  or  the  plants  have  not 
time  to  attain  the  strength  and  solidity  requisite 
to  enable  them  to  bear  full-sized  flowers.  If 
old  plants  that  have  bloomed  are  placed  about  the 
beginning  of  April  in  a  temperature  of  65°  at  night 
and  proportionately  increased  by  day,  they  will 
soon  produce  cuttings.  Like  some  others  of  the 
Euphorbiaceous  family,  the  shoots  contain  a  great 
quantity  of  milky  sap  which  renders  them  unsuited 
for  propagation  in  the  usual  manner,  that  is,  from 
the  points  of  the  young  shoots  severed  where  the 
wood  has  got  a  little  firm.  If  treated  in  the  way 
that  cuttings  ordinarily  succeed,  very  few  will 
root ;  consequently  it  is  necessary  to  have  them 
with  a  heel  of  the  old  wood  at  its  juncture  with 
the  new  growth.  Such  shoots  should  be  taken  off 
when  about  6  inches  or  7  inches  in  length,  and 
placed  singly  in  small  pots,  crocked,  over  which  a 
little  sandy  soil  is  placed  ;  the  remainder  filled  up 
with  clean  sand.  Water  slightly,  and  keep  them 
close  and  shaded  in  a  striking  frame  or  under  pro- 
pagating glasses  in  a  temperature  of  65°  or  70°. 
They  will  strike  in  two  or  three  weeks  ;  when  well 
rooted,  and  they  have  been  inured  to  the  full  air 
of  the  house,  move  them  into  pots  two  sizes  larger, 
using  good  loam,  to  which  add  one-seventh  rotten 
manure  and  some  sand.  Pot  firm,  shade  from  the 
sun  so  far  as  necessary  to  prevent  flagging,  and  do 
not  give  more  water  than  requisite  to  keep  the  soil 
moist.  From  the  time  the  roots  begin  to  lay  hold 
of  the  soil  let  the  plants  be  as  much  elevated  up 
to  the  glass  as  circumstances  will  permit.    It  is 
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necessary  to  be  particular  about  this  with  a  view 
to  correct  the  natural  disposition  to  grow  long- 
jointed  and  tall,  as  nothing  in  the  way  of  stopping 
the  shoots  is  of  any  use  with  this  Poinsettia  the 
first  year  on  account  of  its  inclination  to  throw  all 
the  strength  into  the  stem.  Ordinary  stove  warmth 
through  the  summer,  such  as  given  to  the  majority 
of  heat-requiring  plants,  will  suit  it,  giving  a  fair 
amount  of  air  in  the  daytime,  and  using  no  more 
shade  than  is  found  necessary  to  prevent  the  leaves 
scorching  ;  damp  overhead  with  the  syringe  at  the 
time  of  closing  the  house.  By  the  beginning  of 
July  they  should  be  ready  for  moving  into  their 
blooming  pots,  which  may  be  from  8  inches  to 
9  inches  diameter,  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
plants,  using  soil  similar  to  that  in  which  they 
were  first  potted,  and  continuing  to  treat  as  before 
until  the  end  of  August,  when  gradually  give  more 
air  and  cease  syringing  ;  but  all  through  the  sea- 
son do  not  let  the  soil  get  so  dry  as  to  cause  the 
leaves  to  Hag,  as  if  this  occurs  they  will  fall  off 
before  the  blooming  time,  which  detracts  mate- 
rially from  their  appearance. 

Autumn  and  winter  treatment.  —  Keep 
them  cooler  through  September,  which  will  check 
further  growth,  and  admit  of  the  wood  getting 
matured,  but  the  temperature  should  not  be 
allowed  to  fall  too  low  in  the  nights.  If 
very  large  heads  are  wanted,  the  plants  must  be 
kept  their  full  length,  which,  if  they  have  been 
well  managed  and  are  strong  will  probably  now 
be  4  feet  in  height ;  if  smaller  heads  on  dwarfer 
growth  are  preferred,  the  plants  should  be  kept 
in  a  growing  temperature,  and  about  the  end  of 
September  the  shoots  should  be  half  cut  through 
some  8  inches  or  10  inches  below  the  point,  leaving 
them  thus  half  severed  for  a  fortnight,  in  which 
time  the  base  of  the  cut  part  will  get  callused 
over,  when  they  may  be  cut  away  altogether,  and 
the  heads  each  put  in  (i-inch  pots  filled  with  fine 
sandy  soil.  Treated  by  keeping  close  and  moist 
like  ordinary  cuttings  the}'  will  soon  root,  when 
they  must  be  kept  on  growing  slowly,  and  in  this 
way  they  will  produce  nice  heads  of  bloom  on 
stems  that  will  not  be  more  than  15  inches  or 
18  inches  high  when  in  fiower,  but  the  bracts 
will  not  be  near  so  large  as  if  the  plants 
were  left  their  full  length.  If  a  portion  of 
the  stock  are  kept  somewhat  cooler,  say 
in  a  temperature  of  about  55°  until  after 
Christmas,  and  then  removed  to  a  little  more 
warmth,  they  will  come  in  later  and  last  corre- 
spondingly longer.  Such  of  the  old  plants  as  are 
grown  on  a  second  year  should  be  cut  back  to 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  collar  and  started  about 
the  time  advised  for  the  production  of  cuttings ; 
when  they  have  broke  into  growth  partially  shake 
them  out,  giving  pots  a  size  or  two  larger.  They 
will  make  several  shoots  the  second  season.  They 
may  be  kept  dwarfer  if  desired  by  treating  them 
cooler  with  more  air  through  the  growing  season, 
but,  so  managed,  the  heads  will  be  smaller.  There 
is  a  variety  of  the  plant  with  double  bracts,  that 
is,  the  coloured  floral  leaves  are  much  more  nume- 
rous than  in  the  ordinary  type  ;  it  is  well  worth 
growing,  as  also  the  white-bracted  form  of  the 
original  kind.  They  all  succeed  under  the  same 
treatment. 

Insects. — The  juices  of  these  plants  are  too 
acrid  for  insects  to  trouble  them  much,  although 
aphides  will  sometimes  attack  them,  which  may  be 
destroyed  by  fumigation.  T.  B. 

Ardisia  Oliver!.— Unlike  the  species  of  Ar- 
disia  commonly  cultivated,  this  depends  more  for 
its  beauty  upon  the  flowers  than  the  berries,  as 
these  latter  are  but  a  minor  part  of  the  beauty 
of  the  plant.  It  is  a  very  free-growing  kind, 
with  leaves  8  inches  or  9  inches  long  and  3  inches 
wide,  which  are  of  a  pleasing  shade  of  green,  and 
render  it  a  bold-looking  evergreen  shrub  when  not 
in  flower.  The  blossoms  are  borne  in  large  crowded 
heads  after  the  manner  of  an  Ixora,  but  indivi- 
dually the  blooms  are  somewhat  smaller  and  of 
greater  substance.  Their  colour  is  a  kind  of  pur- 
plish pink,  varying  somewhat  in  shade  according 
to  the  length  of  time  they  have  been  expanded. 
This  Ardisia  was  introduced  from  Costa  Bica  and 


sent  out  by  Messrs.  Veitch  some  five  years  ago, 
but  is  yet  far  from  common,  though  it  strikes 
readily  from  cuttings. 


THE  SPECIES  OF  TABERN^MONTANA. 

As  Mr.  Baines,  in  his  excellent  series  of  articles 
on  choice  stove  plants,  now  being  published  in  The 
Garden,  has  given  us  (p.  186)  full  cultural  details 
concerning  these  plants,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me 
to  say  much  on  that  subject.  I  have,  however, 
made  a  few  notes  on  all  the  species  known  to  cul- 
tivation, and  these  may  prove  interesting  to  those 


though  a  most  ornamental  plant  in  Ceylon,  where 
it  is  common  all  over  the  island.  In  Ernst  Hackel's 
charming  account  of  his  visit  to  Ceylon  this  plant 
is  mentioned  as  forming,  along  with  Plumieras, 
Neriums,  &c.,  delightful  pictures  in  various  parts  of 
the  island.  It  was  introduced  into  England  in  1840 
by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  is  a  white- 
flowered  shrub  of  some  lU  feet  in  height. 

T.  CORONARIA  is  an  East  Indian  shrub  of  about  4 
feet  in  height,  with  shining  green  foliage  and 
large  white  single  flowers.  It  appears  to  have  been 
known  as  Nerium  ooronarium,  and,  so  far  as  the 
forms  of  the  flowers  go,  the  name  Nerium  might 


Younr/  tree  of  Sophoiu  japonica  iOJect  hir/h  (see  p.  21U. 


who  wish  to  know  something  of  these  compara-  1 
tively  rare  plants.  The  following  note  from  I 
Lindley's  remarks  under  a  figure  of  T.  dicho- 
toma  in  the  Botanical  Register  may  prove  inte- 
resting just  now,  though  perhaps  about  as  reliable 
as  Shapira's  Moabite  manuscripts  :  "  The  sages  of 
Ceylon  having  demonstrated,  as  they  say,  that  Pa- 
radise was  in  that  island,  and  having,  therefore, 
found  it  necessary  to  point  out  the  forbidden 
fruit  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  assure  us  that 
it  was  borne  by  a  species  of  Tabernaemontana — the 
'  Divi  Ladner  '  of  their  country,  and  probably  the 
plant  before  us.  The  proof  they  find  of  this  dis- 
covery consists  in  the  beauty  of  the  fruit,  said  to 
be  tempting,  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers,  and  in 
its  still  bearing  the  marks  of  the  teeth  of  Eve. 
Till  that  offence  was  committed,  which  brought 
misery  on  man,  we  are  assured  that  the  fruit  was 
delicious,  but  from  that  time  forward  it  became 
poisonous,  as  it  now  remains."  Be  that  as  it  may, 
T.  dichotoma  is  a  plant  seldom  seen  in  cultivation, 


have  been  not  far  out  were  it  not  for  thedifierence 
in  the  foliage  of  this  plant  and  that  of  the  true 
Neriums.  This  single  form  is  quite  destitute  of 
odour,  whilst  the  double  one  is  deliciously  scented. 
It  is  the  pure  white  flowers,  crisped  and  double, 
with  so  sweet  an  odour,  that  have  made  the  latter 
so  popular  in  gardens  for  cutting  from,  and  also 
for  growing  as  a  decorative  plant.  By  some  cul- 
tivators, indeed,  this  plant  is  preferred)  to  Garde- 
nias, owing  to  its  perpetual-blooming  character 
and  less  overpowering  scent.  It  is  so  easily  pro- 
pagated and  grown,  and  flowers  so  freely  in  quite 
a  small  state,  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  at  least  as 
useful  as  the  Gardenias.  The  name  T.  Camassa 
has  been  substituted  for  the  proper  name  for  this 
plant  in  some  gardens, 

T.  GEANDiFLOEA  is  a  pretty  small-leaved  West 
Indian  species  with  yellow  flowers,  which  are  2 
inches  across  and  borne  in  the  autumn  months.  It 
is  a  distinct  little  plant,  not  more  than  2  feet  high, 
and  one  that  flowers  freely  through  the  autumn 
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and  winter  months.  T.  Barteii  is  an  Old  Calabar 
species  with  oval  shaped,  dark  green  leathery 
leaves  about  6  inches  long  on  large  plants.  It 
forms  a  shrub  of  about  8  feet  in  height.  The 
flowers,  which  are  almost  3  inches  in  diameter,  a 
pure  white  and  of  good  substance,  are  borne  in 
bunches  of  about  half-a-dozen  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  near  the  ends  of  the  shoots.  As  the  flowers 
age  they  gradually  turn  from  creamy  white  to  deep 
yellow.  They  are  slightly  scented.  T.  longiflora 
is  another  African  species,  with  large  Laurel-like 
leaves  and  long  tubed  creamy  white  flowers,  de- 
liciously  fragrant.  The  genus  has  a  wide  geo- 
graphical range,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  above. 
A  species,  viz.,  T.  crassa,  has  been  introduced  as  a 


rial  into  which  it  may  probably  have  pushed  its 
large  fleshy  roots,  and  treat  it  to  a  lower  tempera- 
ture, he  will  probably  get  less  leaf  growth  and  more 
flowers.  I  find  it  to  be  a  plant  of  easy  culture, 
and  by  no  means  liable  to  be  attacked  by  insect 
pests.— J.  Groom,  Gosport. 

Francoa  ramosa. — This  makes  an  excel- 
lent window  plant,  and  very  beautiful  is  a  well- 
grown  specimen,  with  its  pure  white  branched 
spikes  from  3  feet  to  5  feet  high.  I  find  it  goes 
by  the  very  appropriate  name  of  Bridal  Wreath, 
and  certainly  a  more  beautiful  wreath  than  a  spray 
of  this  lovely  plant  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  ;  it  is  readily  increased  from  seed  or  by 
cuttings,  and  only  needs  the  protection  of  a  glass 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


THE  SOPHORAS. 

The  genus  Sophora,  although  embracing  compara- 
tively few  species — about  twenty-two,  according 
to  the  "  Genera  Plantarum  " — is  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  tropical  and  temperate  countries 
of  both  hemispheres.  Few  are,  however,  in  culti- 
vation, and,  with  the  exception  of  S.  japonica  and 
its  varieties,  S.  angustifolia,  and  perhaps  a 
Chinese  species  (S.  Kronei,  of  Hance)  not  yet  in- 
troduced, probably  none  are  quite  hardy  in  this 
country.  Several  will  succeed  in  very  sheltered 
situations  in  favoured  localities,  and  against  walls 


Branchlets  of  Sophora  japo^rica  pendula. 


Branchlet  oj  Sophora  japonica. 


Sophora  inacrocarpa. 


Sophora  microphylla. 


Flowers  of  Sophora  japonica. 


Sophora  tetraptera. 


valuable  rubber-yielding  plant.  The  order  to 
which  the  Taberntemontanas  belong  is  especially 
strong  in  plants  whose  milky  juice  forms  a  rubber. 

Si. 

5017.— Strelitzia  regina.— I  would  recom- 
mend Mr.  Nisbet  to  remove  his  Strelitzia  at  once 
from  the  stove  to  a  cool  light  house,  keeping  it 
moderately  dry ;  not  so  much  as  to  cause  it  to 
wither,  however,  but  merely  to  check  growth,  as  it 
has  probably  been  over-excited  by  too  much  heat. 
I  find  that  a,  warm  greenhouse,  or  what  is  usually 
called  a  conservatory  temperature,  suits  this  plant 
in  winter,  and  if  rested  now  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks,  and  then  placed  in  the  conservatory,  it  will 
probably  flower  freely  during  the  winter.  I  have 
a  large  plant  that  was  in  bloom  nearly  all  last 
winter  in  a  house  in  which  the  night  temperature 
was  about  50°,  and  the  blooms  lasted  a  great  length 
of  time.  They  are  so  singular,  too,  in  .<<hape  and 
colour  that  they  always  command  attention.  I 
observe  that  our  plant  is  already  sending  up  several 
strong  flower-stems  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
yet  it  has  had  no  particular  attention,  and  if  Mr. 
Nisbet  takes  his  plant  out  of  the  plunging  mate- 


roof  in  winter,  as  it  may  be  grown  out-of-doors 
from  the  time  it  ceases  flowering  until  October.  If 
the  seed  is  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in  the  autumn, 
and  the  seedlings  grown  on  in  single  pots,  they 
will  produce  one  branched  spike  the  first  year,  but 
if  shifted  into  larger  pots,  so  as  to  get  several 
crowns,  every  one  will  produce  fine  spikes  of  bloom. 
A  most  beautiful  object  when  well  grown. — J.  G., 
Sa?its. 

SHORT  NOTES.— INDOOB. 


Hyacinthus  cmdlcans  — I  have  lately  h.id  in  flower 
qu<intities  of  this— three  bulbs  in  6-incli  pots.  They  were 
grown  out-of-doors  until  the  flowers  commenced  to  expand, 
when  thi^y  were  transferred  to  a  cool  house,  and  being  of 
erect  habit,  and  the  spikes  ranging  from  3  feet  to  4  feet  in 
heiglit.  they  were,  for  convenience,  placed  amongst  double 
and  single  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  and  the  effect  which  their 
pearly  white  bell  flowers  produced  was  excellent— J. 

Eucomis  punctata  is  again  in  flower,  and  although 
by  no  means  showy,  is  nevertheless  not  destitute  of  beauty. 
Its  large  mottled  foliage  and  erect  spike  of  greenish  white 
flowers  with  yellow  anthers  form  together  a  very  eflective 
plant  for  conservatory  or  indoor  vase  decoration.  Ita 
chief  attraction,  however,  is  its  perfume ;  and  I  may  add 
that,  as  regards  culture,  it  grows  freely  in  any  g.jod  soil,  and 
the  shelter  of  a  cool  house  suits  it  perfectly.— J.  G. 


in  many  spots  with  but  little  care  as  regards 
shelter  in  severe  weather  ;  some  of  these  are  highly 
ornamental  and  thoroughly  deserving  attention. 
The  best  known  member  of  the  genus  is  un- 
doubtedly 

Sophora  japonica,*  one  of  the  most  hand- 
some and  distinct  of  hardy  deciduous  trees.  In 
most  localities  the  Sophora  is  a  quick-growing 
tree,  admirably  adapted  for  the  landscape  in  parks 
and  pleasure  grounds,  and  also  for  avenues  and 
public  squares.  The  feathery  foliage  is  retained 
even  in  the  dryest  of  seasons  longer  than  that  of 
most  of  the  pinnate-leaved  Leguminosse ;  and  long 
after  the  Locust  (Robinia  Pseudacacia)  has  shed 
most  its  leaves,  either  by  reason  of  drought  or 
otherwise,  those  of  the  Sophora  continue  to  clothe 
the  tree  with  a  mantle  of  intense  green.  Apart 
from  the  graceful  habit  and  the  beauty  of  the  bark 
and  foliage,  which  alone  are  amply  sufiicient  to 
recommend  it  for  much  more  extensive  cultivation 
than  it  can  at  present  boast,   the  large,  loosely 


*  Identification.— Sophora  japonica,  L.  "Nouveau  Du- 
hamel,"  iii.,  t.  21 ;  Loudon  ;  "  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum 
Britannicum," ii. ,  p.  663, &c.  ;Koch,  "  Dendrologie,"  theil  1 
p.  12;  Styphnolobium  Japonicum,  Schott  in  Wien.Zeitschr  ' 
iii.,  844. 
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branching  panicles  of  creamy  white  pea-shaped 
flowers  render  it  at  this  time  of  year  by  far  the 
most  conspicuous  of  outdoor  trees.  In  well- 
drained,  rich  ground  it  grows  with  remarkable 
vigour  and  soon  attains  considerable  size  ;  under 
such  circumstances  seedlings  will  reach  a  height 
of  a  dozen  feet  or  more  in  four  or  five  years.  That 
it  is  by  no  means  very  partial  in  its  requirements 
in  this  direction  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it 
thrives  perfectly  on  the  dry,  sandy,  gravelly  soil 
at  Kew,  where  there  are  several  fine  specimens  of 
different  ages  and  sizes,  which  are  now  one  mass 
of  bloom.  Seeds  are  never  produced  at  Kew,  and, 
indeed,  probably  nowhere  in  Britain  ;  in  Central 
and  Southern  France,  and  elsewhere  on  the  Conti- 
nent, they  are  ripened  annually. 

The  iiaediness  op  SoPHORAin  this  country  is 
now  established  in  spite  of  Loudon's  assertion  that 
"  north  of  London  they  are  rather  tender."  In 
Colonel  fL  M.  Drummond  Hay's  pamphlet  (1882) 
"  The  Comparative  Hardihood  of  Hard-wooded 
Plants  from  Observations  made  at  Seggieden, 
Perthshire,  during  the  winters  of  1878-70,1879-80, 
1880-81,"  Sophora  japonica  is  spoken  of  as  being 
perfectly  hardy.  It  may  be  as  well  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  tree  lovers  to  this  pamphlet,  as  it  con- 
tains, in  a  concise  form,  a  good  deal  of  valuable 
information ;  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  grown  by 
the  author  are  arranged  in  four  sections,  accord- 
ing to  their  relative  degrees  of  hardiness.  Section 
No.  1,  in  which  Sophora  japonica  is  placed,  con- 
tains "  those  which  have  passed  scathless 
through  the  severest  winters  and  coldest  springs, 
and  therefore  may  be  considered  as  truly  hardy." 

History. — The  first  trees  of  S.  japonica  were 
raised  in  Europe  in  1717  from  seeds  sent  from 
China  by  Father  d'Incarville  to  Bernard  de  Jus- 
sieu.  These  seeds  were  sown  in  the  garden  of 
Louis  XV.  at  Trianon,  but  it  was  about  a  quarter 
of  a  century  later  before  any  of  the  plants  raised 
had  ripened  fruits.  The  first  record  of  the  Sophora 
in  England  is  in  175,S,  some  half-dozen  years  after 
its  introduction  into  France.  It  was  then  grown 
in  the  celebrated  nursery  at  i\Iile  End  bj'  Gordon, 
to  whose  skill  in  the  propagation  and  cultivation 
of  new  and  rare  plants  CoUinson,  the  friend  and 
correspondent  of  Linnaaus,  pays  a  grateful  and 
graceful  tribute.  It  was  probably  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  CoUinson  that  Linn-Tius  formed  his  genus 
Gordonia  to  perpetuate  Gordon's  name. 

Laehe  specimens.— I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  J. 
Smith,  the  ex-curator  of  the  Koyal  Gardens, 
Kew,  for  information  respecting  the  early  history 
of  the  large  specimens  at  Kew,  detailed  measure- 
ments of  which  are  given  below.  It  appears  that 
five  plants  were  at  an  early  date  procured  for 
Kew  (two  of  these  no  longer  exist),  and,  under 
the  impression  that  the  species  was  tender,  all, 
with  one  exception,  were  planted  against  walls. 
There  is  a  fine  tree  between  the  new  rockery  and 
the  ne  w  range ;  a  circular  seat  surrounds  the  trunk. 
It  grew  in  the  angle  of  the  meeting  of  two  walls, 
and  in  Mr.  Smith's  day  the  trunk  pressed  against 
them.  With  regard  to  the  specimen  in  chains,  it 
flowers  abundantly,  and  when  the  flowers  fall  they 
whiten  the  ground,  and  are  then  much  frequented 
by  bees ;  you  cannot  even  walk  without  treading 
on  them.  It  thus  appears  that  the  bees  cannot  get 
at  the  honey  until  the  flowers  fall.  This  may 
account  for  the  tree  not  producing  seed-pods,  the 
flower  not  being  in  a  state  for  the  bees  to  enter 
to  disturb  the  pollen.  A  third  specimen  is  still 
growing  in  the  village  of  Kew  against  the  house 
formerly  occupied  by  Mi-.  Alton,  the  first  director 
of  the  Koyal  Gardens.  Loudon  states  that  the 
finest  tree  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  was 
at  Sj'on  ;  he  gives  its  dimensions  as  57  feet  in 
height,  diameter  of  trunk  3  feet,  and  of  the  head 
80  feet.  Mr.  Woodbridge  has  furnished  me  with 
the  present  measurements  of  the  largest  tree  now 
at  Syon — in  all  probability  this  is  the  tree  men- 
tioned by  Loudon — height  70  feet,  circumference 
of  trunk  at  2i  feet  from  the  ground  12  feet,  and 
spread  of  branches  70  feet.  The  Kew  specimen 
stated  by  Loudon  to  be  50  feet  high  is  probably 
the  one  on  the  lawn.  This  specimen,  at  a 
few  feet  from  the  ground,  divides  into  several 
branches  of  considerable  size,  some  of  which  are 


now  supported  by  strong  chains.  It  forms  a  very 
picturesque  object,  and  has  been  frequently 
sketched  by  artists  and  photographed.  The  height 
at  the  present  time  is  50  feet,  circumference  of 
trunk  at  1  foot  from  the  ground  13  feet  6  inches, 
and  spread  of  branches  65  feet ;  the  circumfer- 
ence of  largest  branch  is  6  feet.  The  tree  near 
the  rock  garden  has  a  trunk  11  feet  6  inches  in 
circumference  at  1  foot  from  the  ground,  and  a 
spreading  head  50  feet  in  diameter ;  the  height  of 
this  was  not  taken,  but  it  is  between  40  feet  and 
50  feet.  The  tallest  Sophora  at  Kew  is  near  the 
Richmond  end  of  the  Holly  Walk  ;  tape-line  mea- 
surements make  this  75  feet  high  with  a  trunk  of 
7tV  feet  in  circumference  at  3  feet  from  the 
ground  ;  no  branches  are  given  off  below  30  feet 
from  the  ground,  where  the  trunk  measures  6  feet 
in  circumference. 

Vae.  pendula. — This  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
maikable  and  beautiful  of  all  weeping  trees. 
Even  when  deprived  of  its  leaves,  the  bright, 
smooth  green  branches  render  it  truly  ornamental. 
Loudon  speaks  of  this  variety  as  follows  :  "  Tlie 
pendulous  variety  is  well  deserving  of  culture 
as  an  object  of  singularity  and  beauty ;  and 
where  it  is  desired  to  cover  a  surface  with  intense 
green  foliage  during  summer — for  example,  a  dry 
hillock — a  plant  of  this  variety  placed  on  the 
centre  will  accomplish  the  purpose  effectually. 
When  grafted  on  the  common  form  at  a  height  of 
8  feet  or  10  feet  or  more,  the  branches  fall  grace- 
fully on  all  sides  of  the  stock,  and  form  what  one 
might  designate  as  a  leafy  cascade  of  darkest 
green.  I  have  been  unable  to  trace  the  history  or 
origin  of  this  variety.  Considering  its  peculiar 
aspect  and  good  qualities,  perfect  hardiness  and 
vigorous  growth,  it  seems  strange  so  charming  a 
tree  should  not  be  more  frequently  planted." 

Var.  vaeiegata. — Except  to  collectors,  this 
form  is  next  to  useless.  The  variegation  is  by  no 
means  striking,  being  a  dull  yellowish  white,  gene- 
rally at  the  margin  of  the  leaves.  It  is,  moreover, 
not  so  robust  as  the  type  or  the  weeping  form 
above  mentioned. 

Two  other  names  are  given  in  M.  Lavallee's 
"Arboretum  Segrezianum,"  viz.,  violaceum  and 
pubesoens.  The  former  of  these  I  have  not  seen, 
but  what  I  have  noticed  under  the  latter  name  do 
not  seem  to  differ  in  the  least  from  typical 
Sophora  japonica,  different  seedlings  from  which 
will  exhibit  various  degrees  of  hairiness.  With 
regard  to  this  so-called  variety,  Koch  makes  a 
similar  statement  in  liis  "  Dendrologie." 

Medicinal  properties. — The  dried  flower- 
buds  furnish  a  drug,  which  finds  a  place  in  the 
Chinese  materia  medica.  Their  principal  use, 
however,  appears  to  be  that  of  a  dyeing  material, 
being  employed  in  preparing  the  fine  yellow  silk 
which  is  used  for  the  garments  of  the  mandarins ; 
they  are  also  used  for  dyeing  blue  cloth  green. 
In  Europe  Sophora  has  been  noticed  to  possess 
purgative  properties.  Nearlj'  half  a  century  ago 
M.  Fleurot,  of  Dijon,  from  chemical  examination 
concluded  that  the  active  principle  is  an  uncrystal- 
Usable  substance  analagous  to  the  cathartine  of 
Senna  leaves.  The  same  chemist  also  remarked  that 
the  dust  of  the  wood  inhaled  by  turners  is  found  to 
have  a  purgative  effect.  Similar  effects  are,  it  is 
said,  caused  by  the  leaves  and  flowers.  "  In  the 
botanical  garden  at  Dijon  is  a  well  beneath  a  fine 
Sophora.  When  its  leaves  or  flowers  are  about  to 
fall  the  gardener  carefully  covers  the  well,  having 
found  by  experience  that  the  water  acquires  laxa- 
tive properties  through  the  Sophora  being  infused 
in  it." 

Sophora  angustipolia.* — I  am  not  aware 
that  this  species  is  cultivated  in  England,  but  its 
name  is  included  by  M.  Lavallc5e  in  his  list  of  the 
trees  and  shrubs  grown  by  him  at  Segrez.  It  differs 
from  S.  japonica  in  its  more  numerous  narrower 
leaflets  and  dense  racemes  of  smaller  flowers.  A 
native  of  Japan. 

Sophora  secundifloea.I — This  is  grown  at 
Kew  in  the  temperate  house,  and  in  the  neigh- 

*  Identification.— Sieb.  and  Zucc.  Fam.  Nat,  p.  10. 
So  mokou  Zoussetz,  vol.  xiv.,  fol.  28,  sub  Koura  ra. 

t  Identification.— Lag.  in  D.  C.  Cat.  Hort.  Monsp , 
148;  "Kevue  Horticole,"  4,  3,  201, 1. 11. 


bourhood  of  Paris,  as  we  learn  from  the  Eevvs 
llorticolc,  it  requires  the  shelter  of  an  orangery 
during  winter.  It  is,  however,  well  worth  grow- 
ing in  a  tub  for  conservatory  decoration.  The 
handsome  blue  violet-scented  flowers  are  pro- 
duced at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  "  A  small  tree 
about  30  feet  in  height  ;  the  wood  yellow, 
hard,  and  heavy,  called  Lignum-vitse.  .  .  . 
The  tree  forms  small  groves  on  the  shores  of 
Matagorda  Bay,  where  it  is  the  only  firewood.  The 
wood  dyes  yellow.  An  exceedingly  poisonous 
alkaloid,  to  which  the  name  of  sophorin  has  been 
given,  is  produced  from  the  (bright  coral  red)  seed 
of  this  species." — Prof.  C.  S.  Sargent,  "  Catalogue 
of  the  Forest  Xrees  of  North  America,"  p.  16. 

Sophora  tetraptera.* — A  native  of  Kew 
Zealand,  where  it  forms  a  tree  with  a  trunk  of  1 
foot  to  3  feet  in  diameter;  and  also  of  Chili  and 
Juan  Fernandez.  In  England  this  requires  the 
protection  of  a  wall  and  even  a  certain  amount  of 
protection  in  severe  weather.  Its  golden  yellow 
flowers,  nearly  a  couple  of  inches  in  length,  are 
produced  in  spring.  A  coloured  plate  will  be 
found  in  The  Garden,  Vol.  XII.,  p.  IGO,  and  a 
woodcut  in  Vol.  XXIII.,  p.  441.  Other  references  to 
this  handsome  shrub  are  Vol.  XXIII.,  pp.  394  and 
477.  Sophora  microphylla,  Ait.  (Edwardsia  micro- 
phylla  of  Salisbury),  is  only  a  form  of  the  pr'eced- 
iog,  with  more  numerous  leaflets  and  rather  smaller 
flowers. 

Sophora  macrocarpa  f  was  introduced  by 
Loddiges  in  1822.  In  Chili,  where  the  inhabitants' 
call  it  Mayu,  it  forms  a  fine  tree.  Lindley,  in  the 
Botanical  lifgistcr,  vol.  xxi.,  t.  1798,  gives  a 
coloured  figure  of  the  plant,  which  he  says  "  proves 
to  be  a  hardy,  handsome  tree,  flowering  in  May  in 
great  profusion.  We  believe  that  it  at  present 
exists  in  no  other  collection."  This  was  in  1836, 
and  the  establishment  Lindley  speaks  of  is  that  of 
Loddiges.  Like  the  preceding  species,  S.  macro- 
carpa no  doubt  requires  the  shelter  of  a  wall  iu 
the  open  air  in  Britain.  Geo.  Nicholson. 

JRoyal  GaTilciis,  Kew. 


Hydrangea  panlculata  grandiflora.— 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  useful  of 
all  the  Hydrangeas.  Its  leaves  are  narrow  and  of 
a  pale  green  colour.  It  grows  very  freely,  and 
under  good  culture  will  make  many  shoots  from  1 
foot  to  3  feet  in  length  in  one  season.  The  flowers, 
which  are  produced  at  the  end  of  each  shoot,  come 
in  large  panicles,  frequently  a  foot  in  length.  On 
strong  shoots  the  flowers  stand  quite  erect,  but  on 
weakly  ones  they  droop.  At  first  their  colour  is  a 
rich  cream,  then  they  become  as  white  as  snow.  As 
a  pot  plant  or  an  open-air  subject  for  the  flower 
garden  and  pleasure  grounds  we  hardly  know  of 
anything  to  surpass  this  Hydrangea.  When 
grown  in  a  6-inch  pot  it  will  produce  from 
six  to  a  dozen  of  its  massive  spikes,  and  it 
is  quite  suitable  for  the  very  choicest  kinds 
of  decoration.  It  is  capable  of  being  used  with 
the  greatest  advantage  in  the  flower  garden 
Last  autumn  it  was  very  conspicuous  in  several  of 
the  beds  at  Drumlanrig,  and  since  then  I  have 
seen  it  used  with  excellent  effect  in  the  same  way 
in  several  instances.  It  is  very  hardy,  too,  and 
will  bear  a  great  deal  of  frost  without  injury. 
Some  plants  of  it  turned  out  in  the  open  last 
winter  had  soon  to  bear  a  great  deal  of  severe 
weather,  including  18°of  frost,  and  we  were  greatly 
afraid  they  would  be  killed,  but  when  spring  came 
they  started  into  growth  again  quite  freely ;  since 
then  they  have  produced  blossoms  at  the  apex  of 
every  branch.  Although  well  supplied  with  the 
ordinary  Hydrangea  here,  having  some  plants 
which  have  borne  as  many  as  900  blooms  at 
one  time,  we  have  plenty  of  space  in  which  to 
grow,  and  reason  to  admire,  this  one,  which  we 
regard  as  one  of  the  best  and  richest  of  all  our 
beautiful  flowering  shrubs. — J.  MuiK,  Margam, 
Taihacli,   Glamorganshire. 


*  Identification.— Hooker,  "  Flora  of  New  Zealand,"  p. 
52 ;  Edwardsia  grandiflora,  Salisb. 

t  Identification.  -.Smith  in  Eee's  Encycl. ;  Edwardsia 
cbilensis,  Miers'  "Travels  iu  Cliili." 
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NOTES. 
An  old-fashioned  garden.— It  pleases 
me  to  think  that  I  am  ever  a  welcome  visitor  in  a 
neighbouring  old-fashioned  garden— a  garden 
■which  is  ever  sightly  and  always  pleasant,  but  not 
trim  or  formal.  Just  now  the  streaked  Eve  and 
the  perfumed  rosy  Peach  Apples  hang  temptingly 
on  the  lower  boughs  and  rival  the  garden  blos- 
soms themselves  in  fragrance.  Sunflowers  make 
the  place  warm  with  golden  light.  An  old  Pear 
tree,  draped  from  top  to  bottom  with  Travellers' 
Joy,  is  a  picture  ;  so  is  the  Ivy,  green  as  well  as 
golden,  which  glistens  and  glows  on  the  old  grey 
■walls.  Sweet  are  the  Eoses  and  the  large-flowered 
white  Jasmine  also.  The  autumn  Cyclamen,  with 
snow-white  blossoms,  peers  up  in  little  lines  and 
groups  beside  the  blue  Crocus  speciosus.  Earlier  in 
the  year  white  Lilies,  Cabbage,  Moss,  and  Banksian 
Koses ;  earlier  still,  Pinks  and  Wallflowers  make 
this  old  pleasaunce  a  wilderness  of  sweets,  and 
on  dullest  of  winter  days,  Violets,  Snowdrops, 
Christmas  Koses,  and  fresh  green  leaves  are  there. 
* 
Flo'wer  dra'wing. — "  The  world  is  old  in 
generations  of  men  ;  bat  external  Nature  has  still 
many  fresh  appeals  to  our  brains  and  senses,  and 
of  these  not  the  least  potent  is  that  she  makes 
through  the  lips  of  her  flowers."  Thus,  speaking 
of  flowers,  a  writer  in  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  the 
current  month  speaks  sympathisingly  with  the 
flower  paintings  of  Leclair  and  with  those  of 
Pelouse,  while  deprecating  the  enormous  waste  of 
time  and  labour  wasted  upon  flower  painting  by 
young  ladies  and  others  who  have  neither  ability, 
training,  nor  feeling  for  the  work.  Somehow  or 
other  there  exists  the  belief  that  any  school-girl 
can  draw  flowers,  and  the  result  is  very  painful  to 
those  who  know  aught  of  what  flower  beauty  really 
is.  Some  day  flower  drawing  will  be  thought  not 
unworthy  of  study  by  artists  of  note,  just  as  some 
did  so  regard  it  in  times  past.  It  does  not  appear 
to  be  well  known  that  Paul  Potter,  "theLandseer 
of  Holland,"  was  very  fond  of  studying  flowers. 
In  the  Berlin  Cabinet  of  Engraving  are  four 
volumes  of  Potter's  original  sketches,  and  the 
fourth  volume  consists  entirely  of  floral  studies  in 
water  colour,  outlined  in  Indian  ink.  Among  other 
flowers  represented  are  Anemones,  Asters,  Poppies, 
Crocu.^,  Mayflowers,  King-cups,  Tulips,  Iris,  Corn- 
flowers, and  one  example  of  fruit,  the  Strawberry. 
* 

Tyerman's  Groundsel.  —  This  showy 
plant,  otherwise  known  as  Senecio  pulcher,  is  now 
very  showy,  the  colour  being  a  bright  rosy  purple, 
quite  distinct  from  that  of  most  other  composite 
plants  now  in  flower.  Easily  increased  by  root 
cuttings  in  a  little  heat,  and  it  prefers  a  deep  rich 
sandy  soil  on  a  cool,  moist  bottom.  Well  grown, 
it  is  a  first-rate  hardy  biennial,  or  rather  it  does 
best  when  treated  as  such.  It  is  now  blooming 
quite  freely,  and  its  large  Marguerite-like  blos- 
soms are  much  admired  for  cutting,  as  they  endure 
fresh  and  fair  for  several  days  indoors.  Another 
species,  S.  speciosus,  is  also  in  bloom  from  seeds 
sown  in  March,  the  young  plants  having  been 
planted  out  in  May.  Its  blossoms  are,  however, 
neither  so  large  nor  so  showy  as  those  of  S.  pul- 
cher, nor  are  they  so  useful  for  indoor  decoration. 
Flowers  of  the  last  named,  arranged  along  with 
thos4  of  sulphur  Marguerites,  are  very  bright  and 
effective. 

Anemones  as  annuals. —On  all  soils 
where  Anemone  tubers  succeed  fairly  well  I  am 
sure  more  satisfactory  results,  so  far  as  quantity 
and  quality  of  bloom  is  concerned,  would  be  gained 
by  sowing  seeds  on  a  prepared  bed  early  in  April 
or  the  beginning  of  May.  The  treatment  usually 
given  to  a  bed  of  Onions  suits  them  exactly,  and 
by  making  two  or  three  successional  sowings,  a 
long  continuance  of  their  fresh  flowers. may  be 
obtained.  I  have  now  before  me  freshly  cut  blos- 
soms from  a  seed  bed  sown  in  April  last.  It  is  not 
always  easy  to  be  quite  sure  of  good  seed  being 
obtained,  but  if  a  selection  of  good  named  tubers 
be  grown  in  the  first  instance,  it  is  easy  to  save 
seeds  from  the  finest  flowers,  and  so  on  year  after 
year  until  a  really  fine  standard  of  excellence  is 


reached.  Good  deep  loamy  soil  enriched  with 
cow  manure  suits  the  Anemone  better  than  any 
other. 

* 

Variegated  Comfrey  (Symphytum  offici- 
nale variegatum)  is  one  of  the  most  effective  of 
all  hardy  border  plants,  and  is  most  effective  as 
seen  in  contrast  with  bold  clumps  of  blue  Del- 
phiniums or  of  crimson-flowered  Phloxes.  It  has 
just  thrown  up  its  autumn  growth  of  yellow-mar- 
gined leaves  and  is  very  showy.  It  is  easily  in- 
creased by  dividing  the  established  clumps  in 
March  or  April,  just  as  its  spring  growth  appears, 
and  if  well  planted  in  deep  rich  soil  it  soon  forms 
a  really  bold  and  effective  mass.  In  some  gardens 
this  summer  we  have  been  quite  charmed  with 
plants  of  the  golden-leaved  Laburnum  as  used  for 
distant  effects.  Planted  near  to  the  purple-leaved 
Beech  it  is  most  effective,  being  of  a  much  richer 
and  decided  shade  of  golden  yellow  than  either 
the  golden  forms  of  Elder  or  Catalpa. 
* 

Cool  Orchids.  —When  Dr.  Paterson  sold  off 
a  portion  of  his  Orchid  collection  at  Edinburgh 
last  year,  it  was  observed  that  there  were,  properly 
speaking,  no  cool  Orchids  among  them,  and  now 
we  note  that  another  celebrated  amateur  Orchid 
grower — Mr.  Salt,  of  Ferniehurst — "is  disposing 
of  all  his  Orchids  which  require  other  than  cool 
treatment."  Other  growers,  especially  the  older 
ones,  are  also  gradually  disposing  of  their  East 
Indian  Orchids  to  make  room  for  the  more  showy 
of  the  mountain  species  from  South  America,  and 
yet  it  is  not  above  ten  or  fifteen  years  since  the 
advocates  of  cool  Orchids  were  laughed  at  and  their 
views  regarded  as  illusory  !  To-day,  however,  not 
only  are  cool  Orchids  most  popular,  but  much 
lower  and  more  airy  temperatures  are  the  rule  in 
cultivating  the  other  species  from  the  eastern 
Tropics  ;  in  fact,  the  effect  of  cool  treatment,  in 
its  application  to  Odontoglots  and  Masdevallias, 
has  quite  revolutionised  the  old  high  temperatures 
supposed  essential  for  all  other  species,  and  as  the 
result.  Orchids  were  never  so  popular  or  so  gene- 
rally well  grown  as  they  now  are. 
* 

The  great  perennial  Sunflower  (Heli- 
anthus  multiflorus  major)  is  one  of  the  best  and 
certainly  the  most  distinct  and  showy  of  all  the 
perennial  Sunflowers,  and  it  is  very  interesting  to 
observe  its  different  growth  and  habit  on  various 
soils.  I  saw  it  quite  rampant  the  other  day  grow- 
ing 8  feet  high  in  deep,  rich  earth,  the  leaves  be- 
ing far  larger  in  proportion  than  the  blossoms, 
but  in  anotiier  place,  on  poor  soil,  it  was  barely 
half  the  height,  with  much  smaller  leaves  and 
thrice  the  quantity  of  great  yellow  flowers.  It 
evidently  becomes  too  plethoric  in  some  soils,  but 
does  best  on  a  dry  sunny  border,  and  I  find  it  ad- 
visable to  divide  old  clumps  into  separate  crowns 
every  spring.  So  treated,  a  much  fresher  growth 
is  made,  and  the  flowers  are  also  larger  and  finer 
on  our  deep  sandy  soil. 

* 

Polygonum  sachalinense.— This  giant 
Knotweed  is  now  in  flower  with  us,  and  is  much 
admired  for  its  stately  habit,  noble  leafage,  and 
profusion  of  white  Spirsea-like  blossoms.  When 
well  grown  in  deep,  rich  soil,  it  attains  a  height  of 
10  feet  or  more,  and  a  mass  of  its  graceful  wand- 
like stems  springing  from  the  mossy  turf  forms  a 
noble  object.  The  plant  is  not  often  seen  in  gar- 
dens, not  nearly  so  often  as  is  P.  Sieboldi,  but  it  is 
well  worth  looking  after  by  those  who  admire  large- 
leaved  plants  of  graceful  habit.  I  saw  its  stout. 
Asparagus-like  shoots  spearing  up  quite  abun- 
dantly in  M.  Siebold's  old  nursery  at  Leyden  last 
spring,  so  that  there  can  be  no  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  plant.  Grouped  along  with  the 
giant  leaves  of  Gunnera  scabra  and  with  hardy 
Bamboos,  or  with  Arundo  Donax,  this  plant  would 
be  most  effective  on  moist'  lawns  or  in  sheltered 
sunny  glades  near  to  pond  or  brook  margins. 
» 

Hardy  Bamboos. — Bambusa  Metake  is  now 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  and  most 
vigorous  of  all  the  really  hardy  Bamboos  for  ordi- 
nary garden  culture.    Once  well  planted  it  suc- 


ceeds almost  everywhere,  but  there  are  two  others 
which  do  fairly  well  with  us,  and  are,  like  B. 
Metake,  most  distinct  and  ornamental.  B.  Mazeli 
is  somewhat  like  B.  Metake  in  habit,  but  more 
branched  and  of  a  fresher  and  paler  green  colour. 
It  is  now  making  young  wands  5  feet  high,  and 
bids  fair  to  succeed  permanently  with  us.  B.  nigra 
also  is  distinct  with  dark  purplish  stems,  and  of 
the  dwarfer  kinds,  B.  Eagamouski  is  spreading 
in  all  directions.  These  graceful  plants  are  never 
so  effective  as  when  planted  in  sheltered  positions 
on  the  turf  from  which  their  leafy  wands  can 
spring  unrestrained.  Even  in  cold  or  bleak  posi- 
tions where  tender  kinds  fail  in  the  open-air 
climate,  the  wonder  is  that  they  are  not  more 
often  utilised  for  planting  out  in  cool  conserva- 
tories. Certainly  they  would  add  a  light  and 
graceful  charm  to  our  gardens  if  more  freely  used. 
* 

Gardeners  and  gardening.— The  position 

of  the  gardener  is  and  ever  has  been  an  anoma- 
lous one.  He  may,  by  his  ability  and  position,  be 
anything  from  the  friend  of  princes  to  the  odd 
man  about  a  country  farmhouse.  And  in  this  un- 
defined chaos  and  uncertainty  gardeners  will  no 
doubt  long  remain  unless  they  are  willing  to 
adopt  the  tactics  of  other  professional  men,  and 
organise  themselves  for  mutual  assistance  and 
protection.  The  Gardeners'  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion, about  which  we  hear  so  much,  does  not  repre- 
sent gardeners  generally  any  more  than  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  itself  is  representa- 
tive of  them ;  indeed,  both  bodies  seem  to  have 
degenerated  into  helpless,  rather  than  helpful, 
bodies,  so  far  as  the  higher  interests  and  wants  of 
the  gardener  are  concerned.  As  it  is,  gardeners 
practically  have  no  influence  as  a  body.  True, 
other  societies,  masonic  lodges,  &c.,  are  open  to 
them  as  individuals,  but  what  is  most  desirable  is 
an  association  of  all  recognised  professional  gar- 
deners into  a  club  or  society,  organised  and 
managed  by  themselves,  a  sort  of  mutual  aid  and 
protection  society  on  a  broad  basis.  No  true 
man,  be  he  gardener  or  not,  cares  to  belong  to  a 
society  dependent  upon  the  charity  of  others. 
The  true  and  best  way  for  gardeners  is  to  help 
themselves  by  organisation. 
* 
Garden  Daffodils. — These  are  now  so  nume- 
rous and  beautiful,  that  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that 
Mr.  Peter  Barr  is  about  to  publish  a  little  cata- 
logue entirely,  or  nearly  so,  devoted  to  these 
charming  old-fashioned  spring  blossoms.  Few 
flowers  have  been  more  praised  in  classic  literature, 
the  very  name  Narcissus  carrying  us  back  to  the 
eastern  shores  of  beauty-loving  Greece  in  its 
brightest  days.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  know  that 
the  golden  Daffodil  of  our  gardens  to-day  is  the 
one  which  delighted  "  the  bard  of  Avon  " — the 
Daffodilly  which  Milton  besought  to  fill  its  cup 
with  tears  to  strew  the  hearse  "  where  Lycid  lies." 
From  the  numerous  letters  and  enquiries  which 
reach  me  anent  these  beautiful  hardy  bulbs  I 
should  imagine  that  they  will  soon  become  far 
more  popular  than  is  even  now  the  case.  Popu- 
larity in  all  gardens  is  a  fate  Narcissi  of  all  kinds 
deserve,  for  they,  of  all  other  spring  blossoms, 
"  give  a  golden  radiance  to  the  young  year's 
charms,  and  "  take  the  winds  of  March  with 
beauty." 

The  Guerfleey  Lily. — All  the  Nerines  are 
beautiful,  and  this  one  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
Imported  bulbs  may  now  be  obtained,  and  these 
generally  flower  in  a  week  or  two  after  they  are 
potted.  We  obtain  the  best  results,  however,  from 
old-established  bulbs.  Nerine  sarniensis  is  really 
a  native  of  Japan,  and  Thunberg  says  it  is  (or  was) 
quite  common  on  the  hills  about  Nagasaki.  Its 
introduction  to  Guernsey  was  quite  accidental.  A 
ship  from  Japan,  having  some  bulbs  of  this  plant 
on  board,  was  wrecked  on  the  coast,  and  the  bulbs 
bloomed  soon  after  they  were  washed  ashore. 
Shortly  afterwards,  on  its  appearance  in  England, 
it  received  its  now  popular  name  of  Guernsey 
Lily.  When  well  grown  few  bulbous  flowers  are 
more  beautiful  than  these  Nerines,  their  rose- 
crimson  or  scarlet  blossoms  being-  seemingly  be- 
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sprinkled  with  gold  dust  when  seen  in  the  sun- 
shine. Belladonna  Lilies  CAmaiyllis  Belladonna) 
may  also  now  be  obtained  as  imported,  and  are 
very  showy  for  greenhouse  or  window  decoration 
when  bloomed  in  pots.  Planted  out  in  well- 
drained  sandy  soil  in  front  of  a  hothouse  or  vinery 
wall  in  sunshine,  they  are  quite  hardy,  and,  as  a 
rule,  bloom  more  abundantly  when  so  treated  than 
they  do  under  pot  culture.  VERONICA. 


Orchids. 

CULTURE  OF  CALANTHES. 

While  admitting  that  Calanthes  are  well  grown 
in  noted  Orchid  gardens,  I  still  hold  that  they  are 


sumed  to  know  all  about  them,  and  although  I 
propose  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  it  is  one  par- 
ticular mistake  I  am  principally  concerned  about. 
It  would  appear  that  no  particular  compost  is 
really  necessary  for  Calanthes.  For  instance,  some 
grow  them  well  in  a  compost  consisting  of  three 
parts  turfy  loam  to  one  of  peat,  adding  charcoal, 
sand,  and  horse  droppings  freely  ;  others  use  much 
less  loam  and  substitute  cow  manure  for  the  drop- 
pings, while  others,  and  I  believe  these  are  in  a 
minority,  employ  no  loam  whatever.  I  have  tried 
each  with  fairly  good  results,  but  lately  have  dis- 
carded loam  entirely,  and  find  instead  of  our  bulbs 
of  C.  Veitchi  ranging  from  C  inches  to  9  inches  in 
length,  they  now  range  from  9  inches  to  12  inches 
in  length,  and  produce  proportionately  stronger 


before  the  very  tender  young  roots  have  grown 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The  old  bulbs  are 
disposed  on  the  surface,  the  old  roots  being  trimmed 
off  to  within  2  inches  of  the  bulb,  and  these 
being  covered  and  the  bulbs  supported  by  short 
stakes  and  matting,  they  remain  steady  enough. 
We  grow  all  our  C.  Veitchi  singly  in  pots,  ranging 
from  3  inches  to  6  inches  in  size,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  bulbs,  while  the  bulbs  of  C.  vestita  type 
are  usually  grown  three  in  each  5-inch  or  6-inoh 
pots.  From  the  potting  time  till  colour  is  showing 
in  the  bloom  the  Calanthes  are  grown  on  the  back 
shelves  near  the  glass  of  a  half-span  forcing 
house,  an  ordinary  stove  temperature  being  main- 
tained. No  water  is  given  them  at  the  commence- 
ment, but  according  as  the  roots  extend  moisture 


Sophorajaponica.    FtiU  grown  tree  at  Syon  70fect  in  heirjht  (see  p.  211). 


better  appreciated  and  much  more  extensively,  if 
not  better  grown,  by  gardeners  who  have  to  meet 
the  demands  of  large  establishments  for  cut  flowers 
and  decorative  plants.  The  latter,  among  which  I 
must  class  myself,  are  always  on  the  look-out  for 
serviceable  plants,  whether  they  be  flowering,  fine 
foliaged,  common,  or  choice.  Among  the  many 
Orchids  grown,  I  find  none  so  generally  service- 
able as  Calanthes,  and  I  know  I  am  far  from  being 
alone  in  that  opinion.  What  other  Orchid  have 
we  that  is  available  for  decorative  purposes  from 
November  till  late  in  February,  the  individual 
bloom  of  which  can  also  be  employed  for  hand 
and  button-hole  bouquet  making  ?  I  consider 
Calanthes  invaluable,  and  ought  to  be  extensively 
grown  wherever  cut  flowers  are  in  demand,  espe- 
cially seeing  how  easily  they  may  be  managed. 

It  is  only  recently  that  I  have  grown  them  really 
satisfactorily,  this  being  simply  owing  to  follow- 
ing certain  rules  laid  down  by  those  whom  I  pre- 


spikes  of  bloom.  It  must  be  understood  our  loam 
is  very  clayey  and  comparatively  fibreless,  and  we 
have  to  be  very  careful  how  we  employ  it  for 
any  choice  plants.  At  the  same  time,  if  I  could 
select  much  superior  turf,  I  should  still  adhere  to 
the  compost  we  now  employ.  This  consists  of 
rough  Orchid  peat  and  fresh  or  old  Sphagnum  in 
equal  parts,  freely  adding  charcoal  and  crocks 
broken  up  rather  finely,  and  about  one  part  in  five 
of  fresh  horse  manure.  Into  this  the  Calanthes 
rapidly  establish  themselves,  the  pots  at  the  present 
time  being  crowded  with  roots,  and  can  then  be 
frequently  supplied  with  liquid  manure  without 
any  fear  of  the  compost  becoming  sour.  Ours  get 
liquid  manure  about  three  times  a  week,  com- 
mencing when  the  pots  are  full  of  roots,  and  ceas- 
ing when  the  foliage  is  changing  colour  or  near 
the  flowering  period. 

Potting. — Tlie  plants  are  potted  after  fresh 
growth  has  commenced,  or  early  in  March,  and 


is  given,  and  when  thoroughly  established  a  good 
soaking  is  given  whenever  dry — this  sometimes 
happening  twice  in  one  day.  They  are  never 
syringed,  nor  are  they  exposed  to  bright  sunshine, 
but  are  shaded  rather  heavily  with  newspapers  at 
the  commencement,  and  more  lightly  later  on. 
According  as  the  foliage  changes  colour  less  water 
is  given,  but  at  no  time  prior  to  blooming  are  they 
allowed  to  become  dust  dry,  nor  are  they  trans- 
ferred to  a  cooler  house  to  ripen,  flower,  or  rest. 
^  Cool  culture  a  mistake.— It  may  be  neces- 
sary in  some  cases  to  transfer  Calanthes  to  a  cool 
house  for  decorative  purposes,  but  it  is  a  great 
mistake  at  any  time  to  do  so  under  the  impression 
it  is  beneficial  to  them  and  the  proper  thing  to  do. 
On  the  contrary,  to  place  them  for  any  great 
length  of  time  in  a  lower  temperature  than  say 
from  50^  to  60°  is  simply  very  injurious  to  them, 
and  will  greatly  impair  the  vitality  of  the  bulbs. 
On  the  other  hand,   if  kept  in  houses  where  a 
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high  temperature  and  a  moist  atmosphere  is  main- 
tained the  flowers  become  badly  spotted,  and  last 
but  a  short  time.  Ours  flower  splendidly  in  a  large 
span-roofed  stove,  which  is  principally  de- 
voted to  Ferns,  among  which  the  bulk  of  them 
are  disposed.  According  as  the  spikes  of  bloom 
cease  to  flower  or  are  cut,  the  pots  are  shifted  to  a 
shelf  in  the  same  house,  where  they  remain  till 
started  afresh.  They  require  little  or  no  water 
during  the  flowering  period  or  till  the  fresh 
growths  are  rooted  afresh,  the  bulbs  being 
the  store  houses  from  which  both  the  bloom, 
spikes,  and  subsequent  new  growth  derive 
the  requisite  amount  of  nourishment.  This  self- 
supporting  nature  of  the  Calanthe  renders  them 
highly  suitable  for  house  decoration,  and  we  have 
had  them  in  a  heated  entrance-hall  for  three  weeks 
together  without  any  apparent  injury  accruing  to 
them.  Being  leafless  at  flowering  time,  they  re- 
quire to  be  grouped  among  Ferns  or  other  plants, 
and  a  number  of  their  long  beautifully  arching 
spikes  of  bloom  springing  out  of  a  bank  of  Maiden- 
hair Ferns  is  especially  attractive. 

Varieties  of  Calanthe. — We  have  two  forms 
of  C.  vestita  and  three  of  C.  Veitchi.  Of  the 
latter  the  darkest  coloured  is  much  the  best,  these, 
when  out  of  bloom,  being  easily  distinguished 
from  the  others,  owing  to  the  bulbs  being  only  very 
slightly  or  not  at  all  contracted  near  their  centres. 
The  commoner  or  paler  coloured  variety  is  rather 
more  vigorous,  but  has  a  washed-out  look  when  in 
bloom  beside  or  contrasted  with  the  superior  form. 
The  other  form  of  C.  Veitchi  which  we  have  is  not 
common  or  particularly  valuable.  It  throws  up 
an  almost  erect  and  sturdy  spike  ;  the  flowers  are 
disposed  thickly,  and  these  have  very  pale  and 
slightly  spotted  lips. 

Propagating. — I  have  never  attempted  to  in- 
crease the  stock  very  rapidly,  preferring  rather  to 
proceed  slowly,  and  have  all  raised  as  strong  as 
possible.  At  one  time  we  allowed  strong  bulbs  to 
perfect  two  growths  from  their  base,  the  tops  also 
of  the  bulbs  being  cut  off  about  2  inches  in  length, 
and  these  fastened  uprightly  in  pans  of  light  Orchid 
soil  also  produced  a  fairly  strong  growth.  Now 
we  are  content  with  one  strong  growth  from  each 
bulb,  and  these  same  bulbs  give  us  a  second, 
though  much  weaker,  growth  the  following  season, 
so  that  our  stock  is  still  increasing  considerably. 
Has  any  of  your  readers  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
second  growth  from  bulbs  that  have  been  rested  in 
cool  quarters  ?  Are  they  not  too  much  exhausted 
the  first  season  ?  W.  I.  M. 


Odontoglossum  crispum  guttatum. — 

A  fine  spike  of  this  superb  variety  has  been  sent  to 
us  from  Sir  William  Marriott's  collection  at  The 
Down  House,  Blandfoid.  Its  petals  and  sepals 
are  heavily  blotched  with  a  deep  chestnut-brown 
on  a  white  ground,  thus  rendering  the  flower  strik- 
ingly handsome. 

Odontoglossum  XJro-Skinneri. — A  very 
fine  variety  of  this  rather  uncommon  species  has 
been  sent  to  us  by  Dr.  Paterson,  Fernfield,  Bridge 
of  Allan.  Its  blossoms  are  remarkable  for  their 
large  size  and  richness  of  colour.  The  sepals  and 
petals,  which  are  three-quarters  of  an  inch  broad, 
are  pale  yellow,  heavily  mottled  with  chestnut 
hrown,  while  the  labellum,  which  measures  H 
inches  across,  is  white,  mottled  and  speckled  with 
deep  violet-purple.  We  have  not  before  seen  such 
a  fine  variety  as  this  is,  hence  infer  that  it  is 
rare. 


SHORT  NOTES.— UBCHIDS. 


Maxillaria  venusta.— A  grand  plant  of  this  useful 
Orchid  I  lately  saw  at  Kendlesham  Hall,  canying  no 
fewer  than  si.\ty-seven  fully  expanded  flowers,  and  the 
plant  was  in  excellent  health.  I  also  noticed  how  robust 
Maxillaria  grandiflora  grows  here.  Both  receive  somewhat 
cool  house  treatment,  with  plenty  of  water  and  not  much 
shade  when  growing.— A.  I. 

Houlletla  Brocklehurstiana.— This  pretty  Orchid 
has  again  bloomed  in  Major  Lendy's  large  Orcliid  house  at 
Sunbury.  It  bore  two  spikes,  each  about  15  inches  high, 
on  which  there  were  seven  and  eight  blooms  respectively. 
The  flowers  were  3  inches  across,  wax  like,  ground  colour 
ytllow,  spotted  with  reddish  brown,  cinnamon-scenttd.  It 
thrives  well  in  the  intermediate  houte.— J.  O'B. 


Cattleya  speciosissiina.— As  a  late  sum- 
mer Orchid  this  lovely  Cattleya  has  but  few  rivals, 
and  we  have  never  seen  such  a  fine  form  of  it  as 
that  in  Messrs.  Shuttleworth  &  Carder's  nursery  a 
few  days  ago.  The  flower  of  this  variety  measured 
upwards  of  6  inches  across,  and  the  sepals  and 
petals  (the  latter  2^-  inches  wide)  were  of  a  deli- 
cate soft  mauve.  The  lip  was  very  broad  and  ex- 
quisitely frilled  at  the  margin ;  its  colour  was  a  bril- 
liant amethyst  with  a  lemon  yellow  blotch  in  the 
throat.  Such  a  splendid  form  as  this  is  scarcely 
if  at  all  inferior  to  the  true  autumn  flowering  C. 
labiata,  which  on  account  of  its  rarity  is  so  highly 
esteemed.  In  this  nursery  may  be  seen  some  un- 
commonly fine  forms  of  Cattleya  Eldorado,  an 
Orchid  that  should  be  in  every  collection  for  late 
summer  bloom. 

Orchids  from  Falkirk. — We  have  received 
through  Messrs.  Sander,  of  St.  Albans,  some 
Orchid  flowers  from  Mr.  Gair's  rich  collection  at 
The  Kilns,  Falkirk.  Among  these  is  the  new  and 
rare  Pescatorea  Gairiana,  an  extremely  handsome 
species,  combining  as  it  were  the  characters  of 
three  BoUa^as,  viz.,  Patini,  Lehmanni,  and  coalestis. 
There  is  also  a  specimen  of  the  lovely  Cattleya 
Wallisi,  a  white  variety  of  C.  Eldorado,  with  just  a 
blotch  of  yellow  to  set  off,  as  it  were,  the  purity  of 
the  white  petals.  It  is  an  Orchid  that  should  be 
highly  prized,  being  the  only  white  Cattleya  in  late 
summer.  Another  rarity  is  Odontoglossum  Ander- 
sonianum  lobatum,  differing  from  the  type  in 
having  narrower  petals  and  sepals,  but  is  scarcely 
less  beautiful. 


SOCIETIES. 

NATIONAL  DAHLIA  SHOW. 
August  31. 

The  second  annual  exhibition  of  this  Society, 
devoted  to  improving  and  popularising  the  Dahlia, 
took  place  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  conjunction 
with  the  fruit  show.  Mr.  Moore  and  his  colleagues 
have,  we  imagine,  good  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  results  that  have  attended  their^work,  for  they 
had  a  capital  show  in  every  respect,  whether  we 
regard  its  extent  or  the  high  quality  of  the  blooms 
sent  by  almost  every  exhibitor.  Some  time  ago  it 
was  feared  that  the  Dahlia — indisputably  the 
finest  of  autumn  flowers — was  losing  popularity  ; 
hence  the  present  Society  was  formed  with  the 
view  to  make  its  culture  more  universal,  and,  bj' 
offering  prizes  for  improved  and  new  forms,  to 
awaken  an  interest  in  sefidling  raising.  The 
present  show  was  a  sufficient  indication  that 
there  is  no  falling  off,  at  any  rate  among  growers 
for  exhibition,  for,  taken  collectively,  it  is  doubtful 
if  there  ever  has  been  a  finer  exhibition  of  the 
Dahlia  as  that  which  drew  so  many  of  its  admirers 
to  the  Crystal  Palace  to  witness.  The  show 
was,  moreover,  a  pretty  sight,  different  and  not 
nearly  so  monotonous  in  character  as  those  of 
other  special  shows,  such,  for  instance,  as  Carna- 
tions, as  there  were  three  distinct  types  of  flower, 
viz.,  the  show,  bouquet,  and  single,  and  the  latter 
two  sections  created  a  particularly  fine  effect, 
as  the  blooms  were  shown  in  good  sized  bunches, 
with  suflicient  foliage  to  tone  down  the  brilliant 
hues. 

Throughout  the  whole  show  there  was  an  ex- 
cellent competition,  and  the  classes  were  well 
represented  both  by  the  trade  and  amateurs.  The 
schedule  was  admirably  framed,  and  great  care 
seems  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  it  in  order  to 
make  it  embrace  all  classes  of  Dahlia  growers, 
from  the  nurseryman  with  his  acres  to  cut  from  to 
the  amateur,  who  would  probably  have  a  job  to 
muster  a  dozen,  or  even  half  that  number,  of 
decent  blooms.  The  schedule  was  mainly  divided 
in  sections  for  nurserymen,  amateurs,  and  open 
classes,  and  these  were  again  divided  into  classes 
for  four,  two,  one,  and  half-dozen  blooms.  The 
amateurs  were  numerous,  but  the  trade  classes 
contained  the  finest  blooms.  Among  the  amateurs 
thechief  prize  winners  were  Messrs.  Glasscock,  West, 
and  Boothroyd,  who  showed  some  fine  productions. 

Show  varieties. — The  principal  class  in  this 
section  was  for  four  dozen  blooms  of  distinct  sorts. 


and,  as  may  be  imagined,  there  was  but  a 
limited  number  of  exhibitors  of  such  a  quan- 
tity as  this.  There  were  five  competitors, 
and  a  keen  contest  took  place  between  Mr.  Turner, 
of  Slough,  and  the  noted  firm  of  Ke}'nes,  of  Salis- 
bury, which  has  done  more  than  any  other  for 
Dahlias  of  late  years.  The  collections  of  both 
these  exhibitors  were  remarkably  fine,  and  it 
required  the  eyes  of  the  specialist  to  discern  the 
points  of  distinction  between  them,  but  it  was 
said  that  Mr.  Turner  was  a  good  first.  We  append 
a  list  of  the  sorts  in  Mr.  Turner's  collection,  as  it 
may  be  useful  to  those  who  wish  to  make  a  selec- 
tion of  the  very  best  kinds,  for  no  doubt  the  list 
comprises  all  that  is  good  among  show  Dahlias  :  — 


Alexander  Cramond,  maroon- 
crimson 

Aurora,  buff 

Bessy  Ford,  rosy  pink 

Celestial,  French  white 

Cardinal,  rich  scarlet 

Can.iiy,  a  fine  yellow 

Champion  Rolls,  orange  pale 
edges 

Charles  Lidgard,  deep  yellow 

C.  Ridley,  rich  crimsjn 

Comet,  deep  red 

Constancy,  yellow,  edged 
with  lake 

Drake  Lewis,  bright  scarh  t 

Ethel  Britton.  blush  white, 
edged  reddish  purple 

Emily  Edn ards,  white,  edged 
purple 

Flag  of  Truce,  white,  tipped 
with  lilac 

Fair  Imogene,  white,  tipped 
lavender 

George   Smith,    bright   ma- 
genta 

George  Rawlings,  maroon- 
crimson 

George  Barnes,  lilac,  striped 
crimson 

Georgina,  creamy  white 

Goldfinder,    yellow,    tipped 
red 

Harriett   Tttterill,  blush, 
edged  purple 

Herbert   Turner,    French 
white,  tinged  lilac 

Hon.  Mrs.  Percy  Wyndham, 
yellow,  edged  rose-purple 


H.  W.  Ward,  yellow,  edged 

crimson 
J.  B.    .Service  (new),  a  fine 

yellow 
James  Cocker,  purple 
James  Vick,  puiplisli maroon 
J.  W,  Lord,  orange-butt" 
J.  N.  Keynes,  yellow 
John  Stiindish  bright  red 
John  Wyatt,  ciimson-scailet 
Joseph  Green,  bright  crim- 
son 
Julia  Wyatt,  creamy  white 
Lady  Gladys  Herbert,  white, 

edged  ci  imson 
Lizzie  Leicester,  pink 
Lord    Chelmsford,    maroon- 
crimson 
Michael  Saunders,  crimson- 
purple 
Pioneer,  very  dark,  almost  a 

black 
Prince     Bismarck,    puco, 

shaded  purple 
Revival,  rich  crimson 
Rev.    J.    Godday,    maroon- 
purple 
Royal  Queen,    pale  yellow 

purple  edged 
Sunbeam,  clear  buff 
Thomas   Goodwin,    dark 

maroon 
Thomas    White,    maroon- 
crimson 
Walter    Williams,    bright 

scai'let 
William  Rawlings    (new), 
crimson-purple,  very  flue 


The  class  for  a  dozen  blooms  was  more  nume- 
rous, there  being  eight  collections ;  all  these 
were  different  from  those  sliown  in  tlie  first  two 
classes,  for  it  was  a  wise  provision  in  the  schedule 
that  exhibitors  in  one  class  could  not  show  in 
another  of  the  same  section.  The  other  collections 
were  good,  and  were  composed  of  much  the  same 
sorts  as  that  of  Mr.  Turner's.  Among  the  fine 
collections  of  twenty-four  blooms,  Messrs.  Raw- 
lings, who  are  celebrated  Dahlia  growers,  had  a 
superb  collection  for  the  first  prize,  and  the 
second  was  taken  by  Messrs.  Paul,  Cheshunt,  who 
seem  to  have  taken  to  the  cultivation  and  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Dahlia  as  a  supplement  to  their  suc- 
cesses in  Rose  showing. 

Fancy  varieties. — There  were  two  classes  set 
apart  for  these — one  for  twenty-four,  the  other  for 
twelve  blooms.  To  the  uninitiated  it  seemed  that 
there  was  a  very  fine  line  of  distinction  between 
the  show  and  the  fancy  sorts,  and  we  noticed  that 
in  the  larger  classes  for  show  kinds  there  were 
some  few  of  the  fancy  class.  The  best  collection 
of  twenty-four  blooms  came  from  Messrs.  Keynes, 
who  had  an  excellent  collection,  the  sorts  being 
as  follows : 

Annie      Pritchard,      white, 

striped  lilac 
ChiU'les  Wyatt,  rose,  flaked 

crimson 
Carnation,      white,     flaked 

purple 
Fanny    Sturt,     red, 

white 
Frederick      Smith, 

striped  purple 
Gaiety,  yellow-buff,  striped 

red 
George  Barnes,  Ulac,  striped 

crimson 
Henry  Glasscock,  buff,  crim- 
son-striped 


tipped 
lilac. 


Hercules,    yellow,  crimson- 
striped 

Hugh  Austin,  orange-scarlet, 
striped  red 

James  O'Brien,  yellow,  crim- 
son stripes 

John      Lament,      maroon, 
striped  black 

Lady  Antrobus,  red,  tipped 
white 

Mrs.     Saunders,     yellow, 
tipped  white 

Oracle,  yellow,  striped  crim- 
son 

Professor     Fawcett,    dark 
lilac,  striped  chocolate 

Bouquet  varieties. — This  charming  section 
was,  perhaps,  more  admired  than  all  the  others  by 
the  general  public,  as  they  possess  such  a  combi- 
nation of  beauty,  having  the  varied  and  brilliant 
hues   of    the   shows  and  fancies    without    their 
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lumpiness.  The  race  that  has  been  obtained  are, 
we  might  almost  say,  miniature  models  of  the 
finest  show  blooms,  so  perfect  are  they  in  form 
and  build,  as  the  florists  say.  There  was  a  com- 
petition in  the  Pom  pone  classes.  Some  five  or  six 
collections  of  two  dozen  varieties  were  shown,  IMr. 
Turner  being  first,  with  a  very  fine  collection  set 
up  in  a  charming  way — the  blooms  cut  with  plenty 
of  stalk  and  foliage,  and  bunched  in  clusters  of 
tens.  The  following  list  comprises  the  best  of 
the  shown  sorts,  which  comprise  the  cream  of  the 
Bouquet  or  Pompone  Dahlias.  As  may  be  seen 
by  the  names,  most  of  them  were  raised  by 
Germans,  who  seem  to  have  paid  more  attention 
to  this  class  than  we  have. 


Adonis,  rosy  carmine 
Comtesse    Von     Sternberg, 

yellow  and  white 
Fair    Helen,  white,    tinged 

I'lac 
Grass  an  Wien,  shaded  buff 
Lariy  Blanelie,  pure  white 
Little  Arthur,  orange-scarlet 
Hdlle.    Valentine    Faconet, 

wltite,  purple-striped 
North  Light,  bright  scarlet 


Prince  of  Lilliputians,  dark 
maroon 

Professor     Bergeat,     rosy 
ciinison 

The  Khedive 

Titania,     yellow,      bronze- 
tipped 

White   Aster,    one    of    the 
best  whites 

Wilhehn  Nitsche,  red,  tipped 
with  white 


The  other  exhibitors  of  Pompones  contributed 
some  fine  blooms,  notably  Messrs,  Paul,  of  Ches- 
hunt,  who  showed  tlie  finest  dozen  varieties  among 
six.  Conspicuous  in  their  collection  were  Butterfly, 
Little  Mabel,  Little  Nigger,  Pure  Love,  Fanny 
Wiener,  Dr.  Webb,  Dora,  and  Dove,  all  capital 
sorts 

Single  vaeieties.— This  comparatively  new 
race  seems  to  be  coming  more  and  more  popular 
every  year,  and  certainly  they  are  very  beautiful 
and  well  deserve  popularity,  but  there  is  some  fear 
lest  they  should  supplant  the  double  kinds,  as 
they  are  so  easily  raised  from  seeds.  Everybody 
now-a-days  seems  to  be  raising  single  Dahlias,  and 
donning  them  with  pretty  names  without  even  en- 
quiring if  their  seedlings  are  identical  or  not  with 
sorts  already  named.  In  a  short  time,  if  this 
practice  continues,  there  will  be  a  perfect  chaos 
of  confusion  with  regard  to  the  names  of  single 
Dahlias.  It  is  a  simple  matter  to  select  a  creditable 
single  Dahlia  from  a  bed  of  seedlings,  but  it  is  a 
rare  hit  to  obtain  a  first-rate  show  sort,  such,  for 
example,  as  the  new  William  Kawlings.  There 
were  two  classes  for  single  sorts — one  for 
a  dozen  and  the  other  for  six  blooms.  The 
best  dozen  were  set  up  by  Mr.  Turner,  and 
very  fine  they  were,  as  fine  a  dozen  sorts 
as  one  could  select  from  the  scores  now  in 
existence.  The  setting  up,  too,  of  this  collec- 
tion was  perfection,  and  never  had  we  seen  single 
Dahlias  set  off  more  to  advantage  as  these  were. 
The  flowers  were  in  bunches  of  about  a  dozen 
each,  and  every  one  was  perfect  as  regards  size 
and  form.  The  sorts  were,  Mauve  Qaeen,  deep 
mauve;  Alba,  the  finest  white;  Yellow  Gem,  one 
of  the  best  yellows  ;  Firefly,  bright  scarlet ;  Bea- 
trice, plum-purple  ;  Gracilis  elegans,  scarlet ;  Pa- 
ragon, maroon-crimson,  edged  magenta ;  Beauty 
of  Cambridge,  deep  red-crimson ;  Purity,  a 
good  white;  Duke  of  Teck,  bright  red;  Eob 
Eoy,  vermilion ;  Highland  Chief,  a  fine  yellow. 
Messrs.  Keynes,  Paul,  and  Cannell  also  showed 
collections  of  two  dozen  sorts  very  fine.  The  sets 
of  six  varieties,  too,  were  good  ;  the  best  un- 
doubtedly was  that  shown  by  Jlr.  Robert  Veitch, 
of  Exeter,  but  he  vras  disqualified  on  account  of 
his  having  a  sort  (Pantaloon)  which  had  a  tendency 
to  have  a  double  row  of  florets.  It  certainly  is  not 
a  perfect  single,  and  ought  not  to  be  admitted  as 
such.  The  other  sorts  shown  by  Mr.  Veitch  were 
Vivid,  a  very  bright  red  ;  Daisy,  a  capital  white  : 
Ascalon,  a  very  fine  magenta ;  Paragon,  and  Mauve 
Queen. 

The  best  bloom  of  a  show  variety  in  the  whole 
exhibition  was  found  in  Mr.  Turner's  stand  of  four 
dozen.  It  was  a  fine  example  of  Georgina,  a 
creamy  white  one  of  Keynes'  raising.  The  judges 
selected  as  the  best  fancy  sort  in  the  show  a  bloom 
of  George  I^arnes  in  Messrs.  Eawlings'  collection 
of  two  dozen  fancies. 

Cektipicates  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Hurst,  En- 
field, for  a  show  variety  named  Mrs.  Hukst.  It 
is  fijst  rate  in  size  and  form,  and  of  a  delicate 
blush  pink,  distinct  from  any  old  variety.     To 


Messrs.  Saltmarsb,  Chelmsford,  for  single  variety, 
Mrs.  Bowman,  a  perfect  flower,  large  and  admir- 
ably shaped,  and  of  a  bright  crimson-purple 
colour.  To  Mr.  Turner  for  fancy  variety  Duchess 
OF  CONNAUGHT,  excellent  in  form  and  other 
points,  and  of  a  singular  shade  of  orange-buff. 
New  varieties  were  also  shown  numerously  by 
Messrs.  Turner,  Ware,  Keynes,  and  others. 

Miscellaneous  EXHIBITS  were  numerous,  and 
contributed  in  a  great  measure  to  the  attractions 
of  the  Dahlia  show.  An  extensive  collection  of 
single  Dahlias,  probably  the  finest  that  has  yet 
been  exhibited,  was  shown  by  Mr.  Ware,  Hale 
Farm  Nursery,  Tottenham.  Besides  several  new 
seedlings  there  were  upwards  of  a  hundred  named 
sorts,  and  about  a  thousand  blooms  in  all.  Messrs. 
Laing,  Forest  Hill,  had  a  large  collection  of  tube- 
rous Begonias.  Messrs.  Paul,  of  Cheshunt,  had  a 
magnificent  collection  of  Roses,  uncommonly  fine 
for  autumn,  about  sixteen  dozen  trusses.  Messrs. 
Cannell,  Swanley,  showed  Pelargoniums  in  fine 
variety  ;  Messrs.  Carter  a  large  and  fine  collection 
of  China  Asters  ;  Messrs.  Cheal,  Lowfield  Nur- 
series, Crawley,  a  rich  and  varied  collection  of 
hardy  herbaceous  plants ;  and  Messrs.  Kelway, 
Langport,  a  grand  collection  of  Gladioli,  consist- 
ing of  about  a  hundred  superb  spikes  of  the  best 
sorts  besides  numerous  seedlings,  of  which  the 
following  were  awarded  first-class  certificates  :  W. 
E.  Gladstone,  scarlet ;  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  salmon- 
pink  ;  Duchess  of  Teck,  white,  flaked  crimson ;  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote,  bright  scarlet ;  and  Thomas 
Moore,  deep  scarlet.  All  these  were  perfection  as 
regards  size  of  spike  and  form  and  size  of  flower. 

A  list  of  prizes  is  given  in  our  advertising 
columns. 


EOVAL  HORTICULTURAL. 
Aug.  30. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Com- 
mittee, held  at  Chiswicfc  on  the  above  date, 
Mr.  Charles  Silverlock  in  the  chair,  the  collec- 
tions of  Tomatoes,  Potatoes,  and  Onions  growing 
in  the  garden  were  severally  examined,  first-class 
certificates  being  awarded  to  the  following : 
Tomato  Inqirorcd  Large  Orange  (Henderson). — 
Fruits  large,  round,  smooth  ;  deep  orange-yellow 
in  colour.  Very  handsome.  Tomato  Chisinch 
lied. — A  selection  from  General  Garfield.  Fruits 
medium  sized,  obovate,  smooth,  deep  red.  Very 
productive.  Onion  White  GloTje  (Vilmorin). — 
Bulbs  medium  size,  of  a  true  globular  shape,  re- 
markably firm  and  solid,  with  a  very  white  silver}' 
skin.  Very  handsome  and  distinct.  Potato  Wel- 
ford  Park  Kidney  (Ross). — White  kidney,  fine 
handsome  shape,  clear  skin.  Excellent  cropper. 
Potato  Beauty  of  Eijdon  (Hughes). — Large,  ob- 
long, fine  clear  skin  Very  heavy  cropper.  Fine 
quality.  Potato  Midsummer  Kidney  (Dean), — 
Large,  long,  clear  skin.  As  early  as  the  Ashleaf 
and  with  larger  tubers.  Fine  quality.  Potato 
Snondroj)  (Ver^ins). — Somewhat  resembling  Snow- 
flake,  but  of  firmer  texture,  and  better  colour  and 
quality.  An  extraordinary  cropper.  Potato 
Clarke's  Maineroj?  (Clarke). — Type  of  Magnum 
Bonum.  Early.  Great  cropper  and  fine  quality. 
Potato  Pesideratum  (W.  Smith). — Long  kidney, 
skin  of  a  dull  fawn  colour.  Moderate  cropper. 
Extra  fine  quality. 


Eclipse  Cauliflower.— I  grew  this  the  first 
season  it  was  distributed  by  Messrs.  Dickson, 
Manchester,  and  since  then  have  invariably  been 
well  rewarded  for  my  trouble.  It  may  be  briefly 
described  as  an  early  form  of  Veitch's  Autumn 
Giant  Cauliflower,  as  it  much  resembles  that  well- 
known  invaluable  sort.  Sown,  however,  early  in 
the  spring,  at  the  same  time  as  Veitch's,  it  hearts 
in  fully  three  weeks  earlier,  and  the  solid,  close 
heads  are  very  superior  to  any  other  sort  that  may 
be  fit  at  the  same  time.  We  have  it  very  good 
now,  and  commenced  cutting  August  10. — I.  M. 

New  Pea  Sturdy. — I  am  well  pleased  with 
this  new  Pea  ;  in  fact,  no  other  sort  has  proved  so 
profitable.  Sown  with  such  varieties  as  Criterion, 
G.  F.  Wilson,  Marvel,  and  Veitch's  Perfection,  it 


was  fully  ten  days  later  than  either,  and  produced 
heavier  crops.  It  is  rightly  named  Sturdy,  grows 
from  3  feet  to  4  feet  in  height,  is  very  branching, 
and  crops  down  to  the  ground.  The  pods  average 
4  inches  in  length,  and  are  closely  packed  with 
extra  large  Peas,  surpassed  in  quality  by  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  onlj'.  We  have  in  good  condition  for  a  very 
late  crop.  It  requires  to  be  sown  thinly.  It  should 
eventually  become  popular  amongst  market 
growers. — W.  I. 

Mowing  machines.— Having  worked  both 
Shanks'  and  Green's  machines  for  a  number 
of  years,  I  used  to  prefer  Shanks'  on  the  whole,  but 
the  discharging  mechanism  of  Shanks'  was  more 
liable  to  get  out  of  order.  A  good  deal  depends 
on  the  date  on  which  the  several  machines  were 
made.  We  used  at  one  time  a  Green's  machine 
eleven  years  with  very  little  repair.  It  had  been 
five  years  in  use  previously,  and  it  continued  in 
use  for  a  further  length  of  time.  Of  all  horse- 
mowing  machines  I  know  none  to  beat  Kennaus 
&  Son's.  We  have  two  here  which  have  seen  six- 
teen years'  service,  and  we  are  replacing  them  by 
the  same  maker,  the  original  pattern,  30-inch  ma- 
chines, drawn  by  a  pony. — Wm.  Dick,  Pluenis! 
Parh,  Puhlin. 

Rochester  Castle,  one  of  the  finest  Norman 
relics  in  the  country,  is  about  to  pass  from  private 
ownership  into  the  hands  of  the  corporation  o£ 
Rochester,  who  are  to  pay  the  present  owner,  the 
Earl  of  Jersey,  JSOOO  for  the  structure  and  sur- 
rounding grounds.  The  corporation  have  for  some 
years  had  a  lease  of  the  property  at  an  annual 
rental  of  X240  ;  and  the  grounds  are  laid  out  as 
public  gardens,  for  which  purpose  the  Earl  stipu- 
lates that  they  are  to  be  maintained,  while  the 
castle  is  to  be  kept  as  a  ruin. 


OBITUARY. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Mr.  Joseph  Upjohn, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  which  took  place  on 
August  3  at  Hondebosch,  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  He 
was  an  enthusiastic  collector  of  bulbous  plants,  and 
cultivated  a  fine  collection.  For  the  past  fifty 
years  he  has  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  South  African  flora.  His 
search  for  bulbs  extended  into  Kaffirland,  and  he 
had  some  adventurous  travels  some  years  ago  about 
the  Ivei  River. 


Diseased  Grapes  (ri^is).— Your  Grapes  are  both, 
shanked  and  iiiilde\\  ed,  but  the  diseases  are  too  far  ad- 
vanced to  be  remedied  this  season.  We  advise  you  to  look 
to  the  border  this  autumn  and  remedy  any  defect  in  drain- 
age that  has  caused  the  shanking  of  the  berries.  The  mil- 
dew is  an  easier  matter  to  remedy  if  taken  in  time. 

Naming  ftr\x\%.^Readerswho desire  ourhelpinnaTning 
fruit  loill  kindly  hear  in  viind  that  several  sj^ecimens  in 
different  stages  of  colour  and  size  of  the  same  kind  greatly 
assist  in  its  determination.  Local  varieties  should  be 
named  by  local  growers,  a7id  are  often  only  kncwn  to  theTn. 
We  can  only  undertake  to  name  four  varieties  at  a  timc^ 
and  these  only  when  the  above  condition  is  observed.  Un- 
paid parcels  not  received. 

Names  of  fruits.— TT.  ^.—Apparently  Barrington  (a 
very  fine  specimen).  It  arrived  in  a  fairly  good  condition, 
J)nt  you  did  not  put  enough  packing  material  beneath  the 
fruit  consequently  it  became  bruised.— Dewn. — Apples — 

1,  Lord  Sidlield  ;  2,  Keswick  Codlin ;  3,  Kerry  Pippin. 

D.  T. — The  Pear  is  not  sufficiently  ripe  to  name. 

Naming'  plants. — Four  kinds  of  plants  or  flowers 
only  can  be  'named  at  one  time,  and  this  only  when  good 
specimens  are  sent. 

Names  of  plants.— 2i\  Colville. — 1,  Hydrangea  Hor 
tensia  ;  2,  Clematis  lanuginosa  (variety)  ;  3,  Cuphea  platy- 

centra. G.     Bull.— Dipl&cua    glutinosus. S.    G.    tt, 

(Newlands).~l.telia,  xanthina. — -J.  G.  Kirsten.—Cyito 
deira  fulgida  is  the  red  flowered  plant ;  send  a  better  speci- 
men of  the  other. C.    White.— Nicotiana  noctiflora. • 

M.  Johnson. — Lilium  tigrinum    (Tiger    Lily). A.   A. — 

''Microlepia  hirta. A.  J.    Coierid*;^.— Stapelia  variegata 

(Carrion  flower). H.  HaT-ns.- Be'nthamia  fragifera. 

G.  S.  ir.— 1,  species  of  Malva,  not  sufficient  to  name  ;  2, 
Lysimachia  vulgaris ;  3,  Alchemilla  alpina;  4,  do  not  re- 
cognise.   The  other  is  apparently  an  animal  production. 

E.  Be W7'irff7e.— Chrysanthemum  segetum  (annual). 

W.    n.    M. — Syi'inga    Emodi. J/ac— Antennaria    niar- 

garitacea  (white),  Galegapersica. F.J.  Hubert.— l^enne 

Fothcrgilli  major. Constant  Reader. — 1,    Lobelia    car- 

dinalis  ignea ;  2,  Sedum  Sieboldi.  We  do  not  name  varie- 
ties of  Pelargonium. R.  S".— None  of  the  specimens  sent 

were  in  a  fit  condition  to  name. 
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This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  menc!  Nat uro  :  change  it  rather :  bu6 
The  akt  itself  I3  'SAT[JE.E.."—Shalcespeare. 


THE  PHYLLOXERA  AND  VINES  IN 
OUTSIDE  BORDERS. 
Permit  me  to  ask  those  of  your  readers  who  have 
been  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  to  battle  with  the 
above-named  pest  if  they  ever  knew  it  to  attack 
Vines  planted  in  outside  borders  ?  I  have  some 
recollection  of  reading  instances  recorded  in  your 
columns  in  which  in  clearing  out  borders  where 
the  Vines  were  attacked  the  pest  was  said  to  be 
less  frequent  on  the  roots,  as  they  got  outside  the 
usual  arches  in  front  walls,  but  I  have  never  read 
of  a  case  in  which  the  roots  were  attacked  if 
entirely  outside— hence  my  query.  While  on  this 
subject  I  would  also  like  to  hear  the  opinions  of 
some  of  your  Grape-growing  correspondents  as 
to  the  advisability  of  planting  Vines  in  outside 
borders  more  frequently  than  has  been  done,  say 
for  the  last  twenty  years.  My  own  experience 
and  observation  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  would  be  better  if  more  Vines  were  so  planted 
for  several  reasons.  Were  I  called  upon  to  plant 
a  number  of  vineries  now,  I  should  not  for  a 
moment  hesitate  to  plant  all  the  permanent  Vines 
outside—  save,  perhaps,  the  earliest  house — unless 
the  subsoil  was  a  cold  clayey  one,  and  even  in 
that  case  I  should  do  so  if  I  could  conveniently 
raise  the  borders  somewhat  above  the  surround- 
ing soil. 

The  principal  advantage  of  inside  borders  is 
that  Vines  planted  in  them  usually  grow  well  the 
first  few  years  while  the  soil  is  fresh  and  aerated  ; 
after  that,  even  in  well-managed  inside  borders, 
where  provision  is  made  for  the  roots  to  go  outside, 
there  is  always  more  healthy  roots  in  the  outside 
border  than  inside  ;  such,  at  least,  is  my  expe- 
rience in  a  good  many  oases.  Muscats,  which  are 
usually  considered  more  delicate  than  other  sorts 
of  Vines,  seem  to  particularly  like  to  luxuriate 
in  a  well  drained  outside  border.  I  have  under 
my  care  two  houses  of  Muscats  not  30  yards  apart ; 
one  house  is  planted  outside  and  forced  early,  say 
to  come  in  the  end  of  June  and  July ;  in  the  other 
the  Grapes  are  now  nearly  ripe.  In  both  cases  the 
treatment  is  alike,  but  the  early  house  always  pro- 
duces the  finest  fruit  and  the  best  crops.  The 
Vines  are  about  seventeen  years  old,  and  this 
year  we  cut  many  bunches  3  lbs.  each  from  them. 
In  the  late  house  the  fruit  is  not  nearly  so  fine, 
the  only  advantage  being  that  it  becomes  better 
coloured.  In  this  house  the  roots  are  entirely 
inside.  There  is,  moreover,  a  considerable  saving 
in  labour  in  the  case  of  outside  borders,  seeing 
that  they  require  much  less  attention  in  watering, 
and,  all  other  things  being  equal,  the  Vines  are 
inuch  longer  lived ;  consequently  there  is  not  the 
frequent  replanting  and  remaking  of  borders 
which  in  [these  days  of  more  or  less  reduction  in 
many  gardens  is  no  small  advantage.  One  im- 
portant point  in  planting  Vines  outside  is  to  see 
that  the  apertures  through  the  front  wall  are  suf- 
ficiently large  to  allow  for  the  swelling  of  the 
Vine  stems  and  also  to  have  them  a  few  inches 
below  the  surface  of  the  border,  so  that  the  stems 
may  be  covered  with  a  few  inches  of  soil  to  ob- 
viate injury  from  frost.  H.  J.  Clayton. 


NOTES. 

The  white  Tiger  Iris. — A  friend  has  kindly 

referred  me  to  The  Garden,  Vol.  XXII.,  p.  34G, 

where  this  plant  is  alluded  to  by  "  W.  E.  G."    It 

appears,  according  to   Mons.  E.  A.  Carrifere,  that 

this  lovely  variety  was  raised  by  M.  Hennequin,  of 

Angers,  France,  and  we  trust  that  he  may  give  us 

further  particulars,  or  that  M.  CarricSre  may  aid  us 

in  the  history  of  its  parentage.     It  is  catalogued 

pretty  generally  as  Tigridia  speciosa  alba,  but 

there  seems  a  doubt  as  to  whether  it  originated 

from  T.  Pavonia  or  from   T.  conchiflora,  which 

latter  it  most  resembles  in  habit  and  pose  of 

flowers.  Whatever  may  be  its  origin  or  parentage, 

howevex,  matters  less  to  us  than  a  full  knowledge 

of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  first-rate  and  distinct  garden 

plant,  our  plants  being  quite  as  robust  and  flori- 

ferous  as  those  of  T.  Pavonia  and  T.  conchiflora, 

which  were  planted  on  the  same  date  as  the  white 

variety.    A  warm  soil  near  a  sunny  wall  and  a 

spadeful  of  sand  to  each  tuber  is  the  secret  of 

success. 

* 

Smllax  tamnoides. — Of  all  fresh  and  grace- 
ful green-leaved  trailing  plants  for  a  cool  green- 
house, this  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory.  Dis- 
tinct alike  in  habit  as  in  leafage,  it  is  but  rarely 
seen.  In  warm  localities  it  is  hardy,  but  frost 
and  high  winds  rob  the  leaves  of  that  glistening 
freshness  which  is  their  greatest  charm.  Its  long 
and  elegant  shoots  are  most  useful  for  grouping 
with  cut  blossoms  indoors.  Another  species,  S 
aspera,  has  narrower  leaves,  marbled  with  silvery 
grey,  and  is  quite  hardy  on  a  dry  bank  among 
stones  or  boulders,  or  near  an  old  tree  stump,  over 
which  it  may  ramble.  S.  latifolia  does  well  near 
the  sea  on  a  wall,  and  its  large  glossy  leaves  are 
very  beautiful,  somewhat  resembling  those  of 
Hedera  Eajgneriana,  but  larger  and  of  a  paler  and 
brighter  green  hue.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  those 
interesting  letters  in  Gardening  Illustrated  on 
"  The  Unheated  Greenhouse,"  by  Ashmore.  They 
are  most  suggestive,  and  illustrate  a  phase  of  gar- 
dening long  neglected.  How  lovely  these  grace- 
ful species  of  Smilax  would  be  in  such  a  structure, 
so  also  many  Bamboos,  Himalayan  Rhododendrons, 
and  giant  Lilies ;  in  fact,  all  plants  which  require 
shelter  only  at  our  hands,  and  to  which  fire-heat 
would  be  a  positive  injury. 
* 

Autumn  colours. — What  a  dreamy  richness 
there  is  in  the  garden  on  these  warm  September 
days,  when  Sunflowers,  Tiger  Lilies,  and  Flame 
Flowers  are  at  their  best,  and  the  Wistaria  leaves 
hang  in  pale  golden  wreaths  on  the  old  gray  walls  ! 
Passion  Flowers,  too,  and  purple  Clematis  dangle 
gracefully  in  the  golden  light,  and  the  bee  and 
butterfly  alike  love  to  linger  on  the  Tarrow-like 
flower-heads  of  the  big  Eupatoriums,  or  they 
cluster  among  the  pale  blossoms  of  the  great  rosy 
Sedum  on  honeyed  sweets  intent.  The  auratum 
Lilies  and  scarlet  Gladioli  rival  each  other,  and 
the  Commelina  coyly  opens  her  bright  blue  eyes 
to  the  sun.  The  Tiger  Iris  and  Morning  Glories 
have  shrivelled  a  little  in  the  warm  wind,  but  are 
yet  fair  to  see ;  and  those  constant  friends,  the 
Violas,  purple  and  yellow,  freshened  by  their 
nightly  bath  of  cool  white  mist,  yield  again  their 
fairest  glints  of  colour,  reminding  us  of  the  time 
they  heralded  in  for-us  the  golden  radiance  of 
spring  Daffodils  and  Iris  blossoms.  There  is  a 
crisp  coolness  and  a  leafy  fragrance  mingled  with 
the  warm  sunshine;  the  mountain  Ash  berries 
gleam  here  and  there  like  brightest  coral ;  then 
there  is  the  rustle  of  falling  leaves  and  the  robin's 
song,  and  the  Dahlia  blooms  alike  remind  us  of 
the  fruity  autumn  time— ever  delicious,  perhaps 
the  more  so  because  ever  uncertain  in  mood. 
* 

Sweet   Lavender.  —  All   of  us   may  not 

wander  along  the  sandy  Surrey  lanes,  near  Mit- 
cham,  during  the  Lavender  harvest,  when  the  even- 
ing air  is  redolent  with  sweet  odours,  but  in  every 
cottage  garden  the  Lavender  bush  should  find  a 
place.  In  some  old-fashioned  gardens,  on  dry 
soils,  we  have  seen  long  lines  or  hedges  of  Laven- 
der and  Rosemary  "  all  for  delight,'  as  Parkinson 


so  often  says  in  his  "  Garden  of  Pleasant  Flowers." 
In  the  olden  time,  when  every  country  house  had 
its  still  room,  there  was  no  dearth  of  sweet  herbs 
and  blossoms  grown  for  the  home-making  of  per- 
fumes or  sweet  waters.  There  were  no  Piesses  or 
Rimmels  in  those  days,  and  so  in  all  old  gardens 
of  note  there  was  a  closer  connection  between  the 
flower  garden  and  the  still  room  than  in  our  own 
time.  Of  Lavender,  Rosemary,  Lemon  Thyme, 
and  Sweet  Roses  there  was  no  stint,  and,  of  all  the 
sweet  smelling  things.  Lavender  was  not  the  least 
highly  prized.  Even  to-day  the  best  Mitcham 
Lavender  water  ranks  as  high  in  estimation  and 
value  as  Bau  de  Cologne,  but  time  was  when  dried 
bunches  found  a  place  in  every  chest  and  drawer 
and  wardrobe  alike,  and  snowy  linen  had  ever 
among  its  folds  some  fragrant  memories  of  the 
garden.  Even  to-day  in  summer  time  it  is  custo- 
mary to  burn  the  prunings  of  Rosemary  and 
Lavender  bushes  in  the  breakfast  room  grate,  thus 
adding  a  breath  of  balmy  freshness  to  the  house, 
a  whiff  of  incense  which  otherwise  would  be  want- 
ing. The  chemists  tell  us  that  sweet  herbs  and 
many  blossoms  add  ozone  to  the  surrounding  air  ; 
if  this  is  true,  our  houses  and  gardens  alike  cannot 
well  be  too  fall  of  Nature's  own  perfumery. 
* 

The  Flame  Flowers. — The  Tritomas,  or 
Torch  Lilies,  as  they  are  eometimes  called,  are 
among  the  noblest  of  all  the  flowers  of  autumn. 
A  hundred  of  their  red-tipped  wands  are  now 
blazing  in  the  sunshine  before  me,  and  no  other 
garden  flowers  equal  them  at  this  season  for  bold 
effect.  Seen  in  the  distance,  amid  the  silvery 
plumes  of  Arundo  conspicua  and  golden  Sun- 
flowers, they  are  gorgeous,  and  nearer  the  eye  they 
lend  their  colour  well  to  brighten  both  beds  and 
borders,  where  Lilium  auratum,  Pliloxes,  and 
clumps  of  bright  green  Maize  bear  them  company. 
Next  year  we  hope  to  have  a  bold  bed  or  group  of 
them  on  the  Grass,  edged  with  the  rosy  Sedum 
Fabaria.  Perhaps  we  shall  plant  auratum  Lilies, 
in  between  the  clumps  for  the  sake  of  contrast 
and  surface  the  remaining  bare  earth  with  Violas" 
purple  and  white  or  yellow,  as  the  case  may  be' 
On  islands  and  near  the  margins  of  ponds  or  lakes 
large  groups  of  these  brilliant  Torch  Flowers 
have  a  most  effective  appearance,  especially  if 
planted  so  that  their  flowers  are  reflected  in  the 
water  on  still,  clear,  sunny  days.  Once  well 
planted  in  deep  rich  soil,  they  will  require  no 
culture  for  years,  except  an  annual  top-dressing 
of  manure  or  leaf -mould,  where  such  is  plentiful. 
* 

Acsena  microphylla.  —  A  lovely  little 
creeping  or  carpeting  plant  for  bare  earth  on  border 
or  rock  garden  alike,  easily  increased  and  so  easily 
grown,  and  yet  by  no  means  so  common  as  its 
merits  would  lead  one  to  expect.  Here  it  now 
forms  a  rosy  carpet  a  yard  or  more  square  on  the 
border,  its  tiny  Rose-like  leaves  being  cohered  with 
its  bright  red  or  rosy  "  burs  ;"  indeed,  so  charac- 
teristic is  its  ornate  fruitage,  that  the  "  Rose-bur '' 
is  by  far  the  best  popular  name  we  have  yet  heard 
applied  to  this  pretty  New  Zealand  weed.  It 
creeps  along  the  ground  like  a  mossy  Saxifrage, 
and  we  propagate  it  in  a  very  simple  and,  perhaps, 
as  some  may  think,  an  original  way.  A  piece  of 
the  plant,  a  foot  square,  is  taken  up  with  a  fork 
or  spade,  and  divided  into  a  dozen  or  more  little 
pieces.  These  portions  are  laid  on  the  soil  where 
it  is  intended  that  they  should  establish  them- 
selves, and  a  stone  the  size  of  the  fist  is  then  laid 
upon  the  plant  and  pressed  firmly,  but  gently  into 
the  ground  with  the  foot.  So  treated,  not  one 
piece  in  a  hundred  will  fail  to  grow.  Mossy  Saxi- 
frages, Cerastiums,  dwarf  Phloxes,  Aubrietias,  arid 
many  other  dwarf  plants  also  do  well  planted  in 
this  simple  and  effective  way.  Not  only  does  the 
stone  prevent  the  plant  being  displaced  by  birds 
or  upheaved  by  frost,  but  it  preserves  the  plant 
beneath  cool  and  moist  until  new  rootlets  appear. 
* 

The  oriental  Catchfly.— This  plant  is 
known  in  Latin  as  Silene  orientalis,  and  differs 
from  the  common  S.  Armeria  by  being  magnified 
three  times  in  size  of  leaves  and  flowers,  and  it  is, 
moreover,  a  true  perennial— not  annual,  as  is  the 
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!ast  named  species.  Duricg  July  acd  August  it 
•was  most  effective,  and  when  better  known  it  will 
become  a  favourite  with  hardy  plantsmen,  its 
soft  smooth  glaucous  leaves  and  great  heads  of 
deep  rosy  crimson  flowers  being  alike  very  pretty 
and  distinct.  It  came  to  us  from  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Newry,  who  may  some  day  at  his  leisure  tell  us 
more  of  its  history.  Jt  agrees  with  S.  Armeria  in 
having  zones  of  a  gummy  exudation  or  a  band  of 
sticky  matter  below  each  of  the  upper  pairs  of 
leaves,  thus  preventing  certain  unnecessary  insect 
visitors  from  approaching  the  flowers  by  way  of 
the  stem  (see  lierner's  "  Flowers  and  their  Un- 
bidden Guests,"  by  Dr.  Ogle,  pp.  .52  and  1.30).  The 
plant  is  readily  increased  by  seeds  or  by  division, 
and  as  grown  in  little  colonies  or  groups  it  is 
quite  shcwy.  The  native  S.  Armeria  is  naturalised 
here  with  u=,  and  a  deep  rosy  crimson  form  of  it 
obtained  by  selection  is  one  of  the  most  showy  of 
all  annuals  for  a  dry,  hot,  sunny  position. 


is  a  good  length,  and  they  should  be  just  covered 
with  soil.  Another  way  that  may  be  often  seen  in 
the  case  of  the  common  Bramble  is  to  bring  the 
point  of  a  shoot  in  contact  with  the  ground,  when 
roots  will  be  produced,  and  a  young  plant  quickly 
spring  np,  which,  when  large  enough,  can  be 
detached.  This  method  is  very  useful  for  the 
propagation  of  the  handsome  double- fiowered 
varieties.— H.  P. 


Orchids. 


Blue  Spike  Grass — Visitors  to  the  old 
Apothecaries'  Garden— the  Physic  Garden  it  used 
to  be  called— at  Chelsea  cannot  fail  to  notice  how 
well  adapted  Festuca  ovina  is  as  an  edging  for 
beds  in  town  gardens.  The  Blue  Spike  Grass 
(Festuca  punctoria)  is  still  more  effective,  having 
much  bolder  rigid  leaves,  formirg  a  pale  blue  tuft 
of  foliage  so  distinct  that  but  few  of  our  visitors 
recognise  it,  or  think  of  it,  as  a  Grass.  Since 
■writing  the  above,  I  quite  accidentally  came 
across  a  reference  to  this  plant  or  to  a  closely 
allied  species  in  Kerner's  work  on  "  Flowers  and 
their  Unbidden  Guests,"  p.  31.  Speaking  of 
prickly  leaves  and  other  protective  or  defensive 
appendages  possessed  by  plants,  he  says,  "  In  the 
district  of  Monte  Baldo,  as  also  in  the  mountainous 
regions  lying  to  the  east  and  stretching  beyond 
the  Etsch,  a  species  of  Festuca  (Festuca  alpestris, 
Rom.  et  Schult.)  is  to  be  found  very  frequently 
growing  in  thick  patches.  This  Grass  has  thick 
leaves  which  end  in  needle-shaped  points,  and 
when  it  grows  in  an 3'  abundance  it  is  burnt  by  the 
shepherds,  because  the  grazing  animals  in  search 
for  other  plants  that  grow  with  it  often  get  their 
nostrils  pricked  and  come  home  bleeding  from 
their  pasture  grounds."  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that, 
apart  from  its  value  as  an  ornate  garden  plant, 
this  Spike  Grass  is  also  interesting  from  a  botani- 
cal point  of  view. 

* 

Oxalis  floribunda. — On  warm  dry  soils 
this  plant  is  now  a  mass  of  bright  rosy  blossoms, 
its  pale  green  Clover-like  leafage  being  almost 
hidden  by  its  wealth  of  flowers.  Those  who  have 
it  not  should  jot  it  down,  and  put  three  crosses 
after  the  name  as  indicative  of  a  first-class  plant ; 
indeed,  it  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  very 
best  of  all  really  hardy  Oxalids.  Another  well- 
known  species,  0.  Bowiei,  is  a  conspicuous  plant 
on  warm  sandy  soils,  or  as  a  pot  plant  in  a  sunny 
greenhouse,  but,  as  a  rule,  these  plants  are  rather 
neglected  in  our  gardens.  At  Tregoney,  I  hear 
many  species  are  perfectly  hardy,  but  in  the 
generality  of  gardens  a  little  special  culture  seems 
needful.  I  have  an  idea  that  we  should  succeed 
well  in  growing  many  of  the  Cape  bulbs  of  this 
class  by  making  deep  beds  or  borders  of  pure 
coarse  sand  immediately  in  front  of  sunny  hot- 
house walls.  The  bulb  gardens  of  Holland  seem 
originally  to  have  been  made  on  natural  deposits 
of  sea  sand,  and  sea  sand  and  cow  manure  seem 
to  contain  all  the  elements,  mechanical  and 
chemical,  for  the  most  luxuriant  of  bulb  growth — 
indeed,  of  plant  growth  generally.  In  beds  of 
pure  sand,  or  of  sandstone  grit,  and  leaf-mould, 
covered  with  a  cold  frame  and  glass  sashes,  I  feel 
sure  many  bulbs  would  be  quite  at  home  which 
now  fail  with  us.  Yeeonica. 


Vanda  Hooker  1.— I  send  you  a  flower  of 
this  lovely  Orchid.  We  have  only  two  small  plants, 
but  they  have  both  flowered  this  season ;  this 
flower  is  from  the  smallest  plant  and  is  not  so  large, 
but  about  the  same  in  colour,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
will  come  better  when  the  plant  gets  fully  esta- 
blished.— Thos.  Denny,  Doivii  Ilmsc,  Blandford . 

*,j*  Not  quite  so  good  in  colour  as  that  of  the 
flowers  from  which  our  plate  was  drawn  last  year  ; 
neither  is  the  flower  solarge,  but  sufficient  to  show 
what  a  beautiful  Orchid  this  Vanda  is.— Ed. 

The  Phalsenopsis  house  in  the  Royal 
Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  now  exhibits  a  charming 
display  of  flowers,  there  being  some  hundreds  of 
plants  in  blossom  of  V.  grandiflora  and  amabilis, 
both  white-flowered  species.  We  hardly  know 
which  is  the  more  beautiful  sight- a  houseful  of 
these  white-flowered  kinds,  or  a  houseful  of  the 
pink  P.  Schilleriana  in  May.  On  the  whole,  perhaps 
the  present  is  best,  the  long  spikes  of  snowy  white 
blossoms  being  so  lovely  in  contrast  with  the  deep 
green  foliage.  Some  of  the  flowers  measure  as 
much  as  1  inches  across. 

Odontoglossum  grande.  —  This  Orchid 
happily  is  not  among  the  high-priced  kinds,  though 
it  is  one  of  the  most  attractive,  even  among  a  large 
number  of  others  now  in  bloom.  A  good  va- 
riety in  my  collection  has  flowers  over  6  inches  in 
diameter,  all  mottled  and  barred  with  different 
shades  of  yellow  and  chestnut,  and  as  many 
others  are  now  past  their  best,  the  fresh  appearance 
of  the  just-opened  flowers  of  this  Orchid  at  once 
brings  it  into  prominence.  It  is  of  free  growth 
and  easy  culture,  requiring  to   be  kept  as  dry  as  ]  now 


Double-fl.o'wered  Brambles— The  ram- 
bling kinds  of  Bramble  will  only  root  with  difficulty 
from  cuttings  taken  in  the  ordinary  way,  but 
plants  are  readily  obtained  by  dividing  up  pieces 
of  the  larger  roots  in  the  early  spring  and  putting 
them  in  a  frame  as  cuttings.    A  couple  of  inches 


possible  without  injury  during  its  season  of  rest, 
— H.  P. 

Peristeria  elata. — This  plant  flowers  freely 
every  year  in  the  gardens  of  Mr.  J.  Marshall, 
Taunton.  There  may  now  be  seen  there  a  plant 
in  a  10-inch  pot  with  three  flower-spikes,  each  of 
which  reaches  a  height  of  between  3  feet  and  4  feet. 
I  did  not  count  the  number  of  flowers  when  I  called 
there  the  other  day,  but  in  previous  years  I  have 
seen  as  many  as  thirteen  fading  and  expanding 
upon  a  single  stem.  It  may  be  well  to  remark  that 
the  plants  of  this  Peristeria  are  thoroughly  well 
established,  which  may  account  for  the  freedom 
with  which  they  bloom,  as  this  species  does  not 
in  every  case  blossom  regularly. —  J.  C.  C. 

September  Orchids.— During  the  present 
month  .and  October  the  season  of  flowering  Orchids 
is  considered  to  be  at  its  lowest  ebbj;  it  is  sur- 
prising, however,  to  find  what  a  number  there 
are  when  they  are  brought  together  in  one  house,  as 
Mr.  Bull  has  them  in  his  nursery  at  Chelsea,  where 
there  is  an  admirable  display  for  the  season, 
though  of  course  not  nearly  so  fine  as  the  grand 
exhibition  that  has  been  on  view  uninterruptedly, 
here  since  Slay.  There  are  about  half  a  hundred 
distinct  species  and  varieties  now  in  bloom,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  most  noteworthy; 
Lfelia  elegans  Schilleriana  splendens,  a  truly 
splendid  variety,  with  broad,  white  sepals  and  a 
broad  amethyst  lip;  L.  irrorata,  extremely  rare 
and  beautiful,  the  flowers  being  blush  white  and 
with  a  crimson-purple  lip  ;  and  L.  Rothschildi,  a 
new  species  formerly  named  L.  Amanda,  and  pos- 
sessing a  distinctive  beauty  of  its  own,  though  at 
first  sight  it  reminds  one  of  Cattleya  maxima. 
This  superb  Orchid  is  almost  unique.  Among 
Epidendrums  are  fine  specimens  of  E.  prismato- 
carpum  and  E.raniferum,  both  handsome  species; 
and  besides  several  commoner  Oncidiums  are  the 
pretty  0.  ornithorhyuchum,  0.  Forbesi,  and  a  very 


fine  form  of  0.  Weltoni  named  superbum,  with  much 
deeper  and  richer  colours  than  usual.  Cattleyas 
were  represented  by  some  grand  varieties  of  C. 
gigas  and  the  pretty  C.  Eldorado,  of  which  there 
was  one  variety  with  blotches  in  the  sepals  as  in 
C.  Trianse  Backhousiana.  Of  Odontoglossums 
were  0.  grande,  Roezli  album,  and  various  others, 
such  as  crispum  and  Pescatorei ;  and  among  Mas- 
devallias  were  the  rare  and  curious  M.  macrura 
and  a  pretty  new  species  named  M.  inflata,  with 
golden  fiowers  of  globular  form.  Cypripedium 
Spicerianum  was  in  bloom  among  the  rarer  Lady's 
Slippers,  also  the  true  and  largest  flowered  form 
of  C.  purpuratum,  as  well  as  the  handsome  hybrid 
C.  Crossi.  Spathoglottis  Lobbi,  a  rare  yellow 
flowered  species  of  elegant  growth,  was  just  com- 
mencing to  flower,  and  will  be  very  pretty  in  a 
few  days.  Among  other  conspicuous  kinds  were 
Mormodes  pardina  and  unicolor,  both  handsome 
Orchids;  Zygopetalum  Gautieri  and  maxillare, 
Dendrochilum  filiforme,  Cypripedium  Stonei,^  C. 
niveum,  Aerides  quinquevulnerum,  Saccolabium 
Blumei  majus,  Dendrobium  Dearei,  very  fine  speci- 
mens of  this,  the  finest  of  all  white  Dendrobes  ; 
Masdevalha  bella,  and  Pleione  praicox  tenera, 
a  new  variety,  with  pretty  mauve  tinted  flowers 
borne  at  the  same  time  as  the  foliage. 

Dend  robium  Dearei.— This  plant,  although 
of  recent  introduction,  I  think  will  prove  exceed- 
ingly valuable  for  decorative  purposes,  indepen- 
dently of  its  handsome  appearance,  as  the  blooms 
keep  fresh  a  very  long  time.  I  have  one  that  has 
now  been  in  bloom  for  seventeen  weeks,  and,  as 
you  will  perceive  from  the  flowers  now  sent,  cut 
from  a  spike  of  ten  blooms,  still  looks  fresh  to 
the  eye,  and  I  have  no  doubt  from  the  appearance 
at  a  distance  will  show  its  white  flowers  for  three 
or  four  weeks  longer.  Another  advantage  seems 
to  me  to  be  its  free  flowering  properties,  as  the 
young  growths  made  this  year  on  the  same  plant 
are  now  in  full  bloom,  which,  together  with  the 
old  flowers  on  the  same  plant,  produces  a  splendid 
effect  amongst  the  green  foliage  of  Cypripediums 
and  other  plants.  D.  bigibbum,  which  recently 
was  comparatively  scarce  (a  small  plant  of  only 
three  growths  about  9  inches  long  fetching  at  the 
nurseries  21s.),  is  also  very  valuable;  one  plant 
bloom  in   my   collection    consisting  of 


two  spikes  bearing  about  twenty-five  flowers  has 
been  in  bloom  nine  weeks. — H.  L.  Buchan,  Wil- 
ton House,  Southamjiton. 

Rare  Orchids  in  flo-wrer.— The  following 
rare  Orchids  are  now  in  bloom  in  Mesers.  Veitch's 
nursery,  Chelsea  ;  Cypripedium  Fairrieanum,  a  fine 
plant  of  this  exceedingly  pretty  and  rare  Lady's 
Slipper  with  three  flowers ;  C.  concolor,  not  a 
great  rarity,  but  not  often  seen  in  bloom  ;  An- 
gra;cum  Kotschyi,  one  of  the  finest  of  the  genus 
and  very  rare  ;  the  plant  bears  a  pendulous  spike 
with  thirteen  flowers  ;  Lffilia  Felix,  a  hybrid  in 
the  way  of  Cattleya  exoniensis,  and  almost  as 
beautiful  as  L.  Philbrickiana,  also  a  handsome 
hybrid  ;  Zygopetalum  Wendlandi,  a  singular  and 
not  very  attractive  plant,  but  rare  ;  Saccolabium 
Hendersoni,  a  gem  of  the  first  water,  bearing 
small  erect  spikes  of  deep  rose  fiowers  of  waxy 
transparency  ;  Trichocentrum  albo-purpureum,  a 
small-  flowered  species  with  white  and  plum-purple 
flowers,  very  pretty  ;  Coslogyne  Massangeana,  with 
a  long  pendulous  spike  of  buff  coloured  blossoms  ; 
Dendrobium  Dearei,  with  twenty-one  flower.'?  on  one 
spike ;  D.  Rhodostoma,  a  pretty  hybrid  variety  in 
the  way  of  D.  Huttoni ;  Epidendrum  prismato- 
carpum,  a  fine  specimen  with  a  dozen  spikes  ;  and 
Cattleya  Wallacei.  These  are  some  of  the  most 
noteworthy  of  the  rarer  kinds,  but  there  are 
numbers  of  other  commoner  kinds,  such  as  Phal:e- 
nopsis,  Odontoglossum,  Calanthe  veratrifolia,  Epi- 
dendrum nemorale,  Lielia  Dayana,  and  numer- 
ous hybrid  Cypripediums. 


The  International  Horticultural  Exhi- 
bition that  was  to  have  taken  place  at  South  Ken- 
sington next  year  is,  we  learn,  postponed  until 
1885,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  an  exhibition  of  a 
similar  character  to  be  held  in  Edmburgh  next 
year. 
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Flower  Garden. 

CAMPANULA  PERSICIFOLIA. 
A  WKEK  or  two  ago  we  received  from  Miss  Jekyll 
an  extremely  fine  variety  of  Campanula  from  her 
garden  at  Munstead,  Godalming.  So  distinct  was 
it  from  any  ottier  Campanula  we  knew,  that  in 
the  absence  of  leaves  we  thought  it  could  have  no 
affinity  with  the  Peach-leaved  Bellflower.  Miss 
Jekyll,  however,  considers  it  to  be  a  variety  of  it, 
and  she  sends  us  the  following  note  respecting  it: 
"  A  iine  variety  of  Campanula  persicifolia,  4  feet 
high,  blooming  long  and  late,  still  in  flower  (Sep- 
tember 7)  and  likely  to  bloom  for  another  fort- 


sarily  wild,  as  the  spot  is  near  a  populous  place 
with  many  gardens  ;  but  on  asking  at  Kew  I  was 
told  it  was  by  no  means  impossible  for  such  a 
variety  to  occur  in  Switzerland.  It  is  very  easy  of 
culture,  increasing  rapidly  at  the  base  by  under- 
ground stems,  as  in  the  ordinary  garden  forms." 


SOME  SUNFLOWERS  OF  THE  AUTUMN 
GARDEN. 

Among  the  many  additions  to  the  hardy  plants  of 
our  gardens  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  few  are 
more  valuable,  none  more  effective,  than  the  bold 
yellow  Sunflower-like  plants  often  now  called 
yellow  Daisies,  far  as  they  are  removed  from  the 


Portion  o/floui.r-stem  of  a  fine  variety  of  Campanula  persicifolia  (colour  bright  Uue-imrple). 


night,  but  coming  into  flower  when  the  ordinary 
garden  kinds  are  going  out  of  bloom.  There  is  a 
large  variety  of  persicifolia  figured  in  Curtis's  Bo- 
tanical Magazine,  vol.  xii.,  p.  397,  as  C.  persici- 
folia maxima  nearly  agreeing  with  my  flower 
in  general  dimensions,  but  different  in  form, 
being  of  a  broad  cup  or  bowl  shape  with  the  edges 
of  the  segments  very  slightly  turned  outwards ; 
whereas  this  flower  has  a  true  bell  shape,  with  the 
segments  of  the  corollas  from  the  point  of  junction 
prolonged  outwardly  and  then  recurved,  this  outer 
part  projecting  five-eighths  of  an  inch  beyond  the 
rim  of  the  bell,  and  giving  the  flower  its  hand- 
some, wide-spreading  character.  I  am  unable  to 
say  certainly  where  I  obtained  it,  but  think  it  was 
one  I  found,  out  of  flower,  in  a  valley  near  the 
north-east  end  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  not  neces- 


little  true  plant  of  that  name.  Their  colour,  fre- 
quently of  the  purest  golden  yellow,  is  a  fine  ad- 
dition to  the  garden  in  August,  September,  and 
October  ;  but  to  all  who  look  beyond  the  mere 
flowers  the  plants  have  a  further  value  in  their 
height  and  stately  form,  hardiness,  and  vigour. 
Some  of  the  qualities  enable  us  to  add  a  welcome 
variety  to  the  ordinary  flat  and  monotonous 
autumn  flower-garden  plants.  Some  are  of  the 
highest  value  for  cutting  for  the  house  ;  those  who 
know  how  to  arrange  flowers  can  make  splendid 
use  of  them.  "  Splendid,"  often  of  doubtful  ap- 
plication to  plants,  may  well  be  applied  here. 
Their  culture  is  easy,  and  some,  indeed,  are  too 
free.  They  may  require  repression,  and  become 
troublesome  if  not  carefully  placed  at  first. 
They  should  not  be  placed  near  any  fragile 
plants ;  their  appetites  are  so  good  that  any 
weaker  thing  near  has  a  very  poor  chance.  The 
Rev.  Wolley  Dod,  in  whose  garden  at  Edge  Hall, 


in  Cheshire,  there  is  now  in  flower  the  finest  col- 
lection of  these  plants  we  have  ever  seen, 
adopts,  in  the  case  of  the  strong  perennial 
kinds,  the  plan  of  frequent  transplantation  to 
secure  a  good  and  prolonged  bloom.  The  plants 
are  so  vigorous  in  growth,  that  when  they  have  a 
chance  to  grow  alone  in  good  soil  they  "  exhaust " 
the  spot  they  grow  in,  and  themselves  too.  In  a 
wild  state  such  plants  generally  have  active  com- 
petitors for  thesoil  which  saves  them  from  repletion. 
In  gardens,  having  it  all  their  own  way,  they  soon 
eat  their  heads  off,  so  to  say;  and  though  the 
tufts  may  survive  for  many  years,  the  bloom  lasts 
a  shorter  time,  and  is  poorer,  than  that  from 
young  plants.  This  point  is  very  important  as 
regards  some  perennials ;  by  frequent  removal  to 
fresh  soil  the  flowering  is  greatly  improved.  There 
are  some,  such  as  the  Fraxinella  and  the  flowering 
Yucca,  like  to  be  let  alone ;  but  the  free-going 
hardy  Asters  and  Sunflowers  are  best  re-planted 
in  fresh  ground  every  two  years.  A  bit  from  the 
outside  of  an  old  tuft  placed  in  a  fresh  position 
is  all  that  is  necessary  as  a  rule.  What  the  plants 
want  is  simply  a  kind  of  rotation. 

On  the  last  day  of  August,  a  most  important 
time  in  many  gardens,  the  following  were  among 
the  best  kinds  for  general  culture  at  Edge  Hall. 
We  might  enumerate  more,  but  those  who  secure 
the  following  may  expect  a  good  result,  and  will, 
after  growing  them,  be  able  to  judge  of  the  merits 
of  any  others  that  may  be  ofi'ered.  As  so  many 
people  visit  their  gardens  at  this  senson  really 
good  hard}-  plants  that  flower  now  are  worth  at- 
tention. 

The  peeennial  Sunflower  (Heliantlmsmul- 
tiflorus  and  vars.).— The  old  double  form  of  this 
is  pretty  well  known,  and  used  to  be  a  common 
plant  in  some  of  the  London  squares,  particularly 
Euston  Square.  Of  late  its  single  form  has  found 
a  place  in  cultivation,  and  later  still  a  large  single 
form,  called  major  or  maximus,  is  seen  in  gardens 
where  choice  hardy  flowers  are  looked  after.  At 
Edge  Hall  its  effect  is  very  fine  in  the  open  gar- 
den, the  flowers  being  very  large,  coming  nearest 
in  size  to  the  single  Sunflower.  This  large  single 
form  grows  to  7  feet  and  even  8  feet  high,  having 
a  bold,  rich  habit — a  fine  subject  for  anyone  with 
taste  to  place  it  well.  And  here  it  may  be  said 
that  placing  such  plants  properly  is  as  important 
as  growing  them  well.  No  matter  how  fine  the 
kinds  and  good  the  culture,  if  all  be  jumbled  to- 
gether, the  effect  is  confused,  poor,  and  impression- 
less.  If  in  doubt  what  to  do,  it  is  a  good  rule  to 
put  such  a  fine  plant  as  this  in  a  recess  among 
shrubs  alone.  Let  it  tell  its  own  story  ;  and  if  a 
few  other  kinds  like  it  are  secured,  by  no  means 
put  them  together — unless,  indeed,  they  go  in 
nursery  beds  for  comparison  or  increase.  No  gar- 
den should  be  without  this  great  perennial  Sun- 
flower. 

The  Primrose  Sunflower  (H.  annuus  var.). 
— It  is  needless  to  speak  here  of  the  common  Sun- 
flower which  has  been  often  seen  in  recent  years. 
But  the  newer  Primrose  variety  of  it  is  very  good 
and  distinct,  and  a  few  plants  of  it  will  be  wel- 
come in  the  garden  borders.  The  effect  of  the  soft 
yellow  ray  is  very  good,  and  quite  distinct  from 
that  of  the  common  Sunflower. 

Helianthus  doronicoides  is  the  name  (not 
of  certain  accuracy  in  its  application,  perhaps)  of 
a  very  handsome  Sunflower,  of  the  very  highest 
value  both  for  cutting  and  the  open  garden.  It 
resembles  the  following  kind,  but  is  taller  and 
later,  reaching  6  feet  or  more.  It  does  not  seem 
to  run  so  much  at  the  root  as  the  following,  and 
it  is  not  so  rough  in  the  leaf.  It  is  indispensable 
for  every  garden  where  hardy  plants  are  cared  for. 

The  rough-leaved  Sunflower  (Helianthus 
rigidus). — This,  like  the  preceding  kind,  is  of  a 
fine  deep  golden  colour,  with  a  rich  dark  centre, 
and  of  exquisite  form  ;  but  it  is  usually  a  some- 
what earlier  plant,  and  not  so  tall,  growing  gene- 
rally from  3  feet  to  4  feet.  In  rich  soils  it  runs  a 
good  deal  at  the  root,  but  by  care  in  placing  it 
will  do  no  harm.  If  the  gardener  should  not  be 
able  to  find  room  for  it  in  his  "  garden  proper,"  so 
to  say,  it  should  be  grown,  for  the  sake  of  its 
flowers  for  cutting,  in  a  line  in  the  kitchen  garden. 
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Those  who,  brought  up  wholly  on  "  massing 
system ''  notions,  know  nothing  of  the  wants  or 
habits  of  hardy  plants,  and  place  fragile  alpines 
and  Siberian  Cow  Parsnips  in  one  hopeless  garden 
jungle,  where  death  soon  seizes  all  the  weaker 
flowers,  cannot  easily  make  a  mistake  by  getting 
good  kinds,  and  growing  them  in  simple  lines  for 
the  sake  of  their  flowers. 

Other  Sunflowers,  such  as  II.  decapetalus,  Maxi- 
miliani,  and  giganteus,  have  merits  more  or  less  for 
the  garden,  but,  on  the  whole,  less  important  than 
the  preceding.  One  new  annual  kind,  however 
(H.  cacumerifolius),  is  very  distinct  from  its  rich 
black  centre  in  a  soft  large  ray,  and  this  would  be 
worth  a  place  on  a  warm  and  good  border. — Field. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  SINGLE  DAHLIAS. 

These  are  becoming  so  numerous  and  assuming 
so  many  differing  forms,  sizes,  and  characters,  that 
it  has  become  almost  needful  to  determine  in  what 
direction  and  to  what  end  they  shall  be  deve- 
loped or  encouraged.  Not  that  any  hard  and  fast 
lines  should  be  laid  down  for  them,  such  as  Glenny's 
properties  for  double  Dahlias,  properties  almost 
universally  accepted  by  florists,  and,  what  is  more 
wonderful,  very  generally  conformed  to  by  the 
best  double  Dahlias.  But  single  Dahlias  are,  if 
possible,  more  erratic  than  double  ones  ;  hence 
were  rules  laid  down  and  acted  upon,  many  most 
useful  varieties  for  decorative  purposes  would  pro- 
bably be  rejected  and  some  of  the  chief  merits, 
such  as  then'  freedom  and  infinite  variety,  would 
be  lost.  For  the  fact  must  be  emphasised  that  such 
Dahlias  are,by  no  means  limited  as  to  colour.  This 
is  varied  almost  to  infinity,  but  the  forms  of 
the  flowers  range  from  an  almost  perfect  cup  to 
a  level  line  of  petals,  and  beyond  until  the  flowers 
reflex  back  on  to  the  stem,  and  the  centre  of  golden 
or  other  coloured  crowns  of  stamens  of  various  sizes 
and  heights,  sometimes'  nearly  level  with  the  disc 
of  outspread  petals,  at  others  rising  considerably 
above,  and  in  more  rare  instances  standing  up 
boldly  in  a  similar  way,  though  not  to  the  same 
extent  as  in  the  boliviensis  type  of  bulbous-rooted 
Begonias.  And  then  the  sizes  of  these  single 
Dahlias  cover  the  whole  wide  fleld  from  a  Daisy 
or  Poppy  to  a  Sunflower.  This  wonderfully  wide 
range  of  size  and  diversity  of  structure  might 
assist  somewhat  in  the  classification  of  these 
beautiful  flowers.  Large,  flat,  or  slightly  cupped 
single  Dahlias  are  now  the  most  popular.  Of 
course  the  brilliance  of  the  selfs,  the  nice  adjust- 
ments of  striped,  flaked,  or  parti-coloured  flowers, 
the  style  of  the  eye,  and  the  inner  discs  at  its  base, 
and  the  fluish  and  substance  of  the  petals  all  go 
for  something  in  the  determination  of  quality. 

But  any  standard  that  awards  one  or  several 
points  of  merit  to  size  necessarily  disqualifies  num- 
bers of  the  most  showy  and  useful  single  Dahlias. 
I  send  you  a  bunch  of  such  under  the  appropriate 
name  of  Daisy  Dahlias,  or  Jlarguerite  Dahlias,  if 
that  will  make  them  more  popular.  As  you  will 
see,  several  of  them  are  but  little  larger  than 
Daisies,  and  as  nearly  all  colours  are  represented 
among  them  they  are  among  the  most  useful  of 
all  flowers  for  cutting.  One  or  two  of  these  Pom- 
pones  are  semi-double,  and  if  small  like  those  sent, 
they  will  hardly  be  less  useful  on  that  account. 
A  second  bunch  I  have  ventured  to  christen 
Poppy  Dahlias,  owing  to  their  exceeding  brilliance 
and  dazzling  beauty  at  a  distance,  resembling  more 
than  aught  else  a  blaze  of  the  common  field 
Poppy  overtopping  a  waving  sea  of  golden  Barlej'. 
The  flowers,  however,  of  this  section  are  mode- 
rately reliexed,  and  are  distinguished  alike  by 
their  numbers  and  a  peculiar  richness  of  fluish. 

One  more  section,  and  it  is  the  last  I  will  trouble 
you  with  at  the  present,  is  labelled  the  Begonia 
Dahlia.  These  are  distinguished  by  the  prominence, 
height,  and  narrowness  of  the  eye  of  stamens,  by 
the  narrowness  of  the  petals,  their  peculiar  relation 
to  the  centre,  enfolding  it  at  a  respectable  dis- 
tance like  a  cup,  with  its  inner  edge  bent  inwards 
beyond  the  perpendicular,  and  by  their  general  re- 
semblance to  Begonias  of  the  boliviensis  tj'pe. 
Possibly  it  may  be  from  the  comparative  rarity 
hitherto  of  these  three  classes  of  single  Dahlias  ; 


but  to  my  mind  they  are  by  far  the  most  interest- 
ing of  any  I  have  seen.  The  Begonia  Dahlias 
especially  seem  a  new  departure  in  which  the  eye, 
that  night-mare  of  the  florists  through  all  the 
years  of  Dahlia  culture,  becomes  one  of  the  chief 
elements  of  beauty,  and,  by  raising  itself  higher 
and  narrowing  its  base,  gives  to  the  blooms  a 
new  character  and  decorates  them  with  a  higher 
beauty.  No  doubt  many  may  question  the  latter 
assertion  (and  I  am  not  careful  to  uphold  it),  but 
this  rivalry  of  some  of  our  Begonias  in  the  matter 
of  floral  centres  is  a  new  departure  in  structure, 
which  gives  us,  not  simply  a  new  Dahlia,  but 
virtually  a  new  plant  for  decorative  purposes. 

While,  therefore,  watching  with  a  keen  interest, 
which  is  almost  hourly  rewarded  with  a  good  find 
that  discovers  rich  prizes  among  our  hundreds  of 
seedlings,  a  yet  deeper  interest  is  taken  in  these 
three  classes,  samples  of  which  are  sent  with  this 
communication.  Among  our  general  collection 
one  of  our  last  finds  is  a  black,  so  deep  and  dense 
that  I  should  like  to  name  it  Cetewayo,  and  send 
it  out  to  him  as  an  expression  of  the  sympathy  of 
a  horticulturist  with  his  sorrows  and  misfortunes. 
D.  T.  Fish. 

AGATILEA  CCELESTIS  OUT  OF  DOORS. 

Aftek  a  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  I  have 
given  this  plant  a  trial  as  a  bedder  in  the  open 
air.  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  in  any  way  disap- 
pointed with  it,  because  I  have  a  pretty  good  re- 
collection of  its  behaviour  in  times  past.  At  the 
same  time,  I  am  bound  to  say  I  am  not  much 
charmed  with  it,  as  it  is  not  eft'ective  enough  to 
please  me  when  bedded  out.  Its  greatest  merit 
appears  to  be  the  colour  o£  its  flowers,  which, 
being  of  a  very  pleasing  shade  of  blue,  is 
certainly  a  gain,  as  blue  composite  flowers 
are  rather  rare — especially  for  use  in  the 
open  air.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  also 
other  good  bedding  qualities,  for  it  has  a  neat 
habit,  never  exceeding  12  inches  high  in  growth, 
and  it  is  so  compact  and  short- jointed  that  it  does 
not  require  either  pinching  or  pegging  to  keep  it 
in  order,  and  if  fair  sized  plants  are  bedded  out 
at  the  proper  time,  and  placed  about  9  inches 
apart,  they  will  cover  all  the  space,  and  at  the  same 
time  continue  to  give  a  succession  of  flowers  all 
the  summer.  In  regard  to  management,  it  is  as 
easily  grown  as  Verbenas.  Cuttings  put  in  now  in 
sandy  soil  and  placed  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame  and 
kept  shaded  for  a  week  or  two  will  soon  make 
roots,  and  if  potted  into  single  pots  as  soon  as 
rooted  and  grown  on  in  l-inch  pots  up  to  the 
time  they  are  wanted  to  bed  out,  they  will  make 
fine  plants  and  commence  at  once  to  flower. 

J.  C.  C. 


Select  Clematises. — The  Tunbridge  Wells 
Nursery  contains  as  fine  a  collection  of  Clematises 
as  any  we  know,  and  for  many  years  Messrs. 
Cripps  have  aimed  at  improving  all  the  sections  by 
hybridising,  particularly  the  hardier  Jackmanni 
and  patens  race,  which  are  the  hardiest  in  consti- 
tution and  freest  to  bloom  of  all,  and  most  suitable 
for  outdoor  culture.  The  Clematis  quarter  in  this 
nursery  is  now  the  most  attractive  part,  it  being 
just  the  height  of  the  flowering  season.  The 
specimen  plants  forming  the  permanent  collection 
are  for  the  most  part  planted  at  the  foot  of  trunks 
of  trees  some  10  feet  or  12  feet  in  height  which 
they  cover  with  a  dense  canopy  of  foliage  and 
flowers.  Out  of  about  a  hundred  varieties  in  this 
Clematis  ground  we  singled  out  the  following 
dozen  or  so  of  the  very  finest,  those  which  by  the 
vigorous  growth  and  copious  bloom  indicated  that 
they  are  among  the  best  for  general  culture.  Of 
the  Jackmanni,  patens,  and  Viticella  races  were 
Alexandra,  flowers  of  pale  reddish  violet,  very  pro- 
fuse; Jackmanni  superba,  a  superior  plant  in 
every  way  to  the  ordinary  form,  the  flowers 
being  larger  and  of  greater  substance  and 
the  colour  a  deep  maroon  -  crimson,  one  of 
the  finest  of  all  ;  Othello,  rather  later  than 
the  rest  and  remarkably  free,  the  flowers  being 
of  medium  size  and  of  a  deep  velvety  purple,  one 
of  the  best  of  all ;  hybrida  f ulgens,  a  velvety  plum 
colour,  with  the  petals  barred  with  a  deeper  hue. 


very  fine ;  S  tar  of  Ind  ia,  one  of  the  finest,  the  colour, 
a  reddish  plum-purple,  being  so  distinct — it  is  free 
in  bloom  and  a  vigorous  grower,  and  the  six- 
petalled  flowers  are  of  good  shape  and  full ;  Viti- 
cella rubra  grandiflora  is  the  most  distinct  of  all 
as  regards  colour,  which  is  a  bright  claret-red ;  the 
flowers  are  rather  small,  but  produced  in  geat 
numbers.  A  fine  specimen  of  this  variety  was  a 
splendid  sight,  showing  to  perfection  what  a 
very  fine  sort  it  is.  Of  the  larger  flowered  or  Viti- 
cella type,  the  most  conspicuous  were  ascotensis, 
with  large  flowers  of  a  violet-blue,  and  very  free 
flowering;  Lady  Bovill,  flowers  of  a  soft  greyish 
blue,  profusely  produced ;  Mrs.  G.  M.  Innes,  a 
a  large  semi-double  pale  mauve ;  Morikata  Oki, 
flowers  satiny  white,  large  and  very  fine ;  Mad. 
Van  Houtte,  flowers  white  and  very  large  and 
finely  shaped  ;  and  Lady  Caroline  Nevill,  a  beau- 
tiful pale  mauve,  with  the  petals  barred  with  a 
deeper  colour.  The  above  comprise  the  cream  of 
the  fine  collection  of  sorts  in  flower  here,  but  we 
must  not  omit  to  mention  the  new  hybrid  variety 
obtained  by  intercrossing  C.  Flammula  and  Viti- 
cella rubra  marginata,  which  produces  flowers  in 
great  abundance  thrice  as  large  as  those  of  C, 
Flammula,  with  creamy  white  petals  broadly 
edged  with  purple.  A  desirable  character  of  this 
novelty  is  its  delicious  perfume,  which  is  strong 
enough  to  pervade  the  atmosphere  around  the 
plants.  It  is  named  C.  Flammula  rubra  marginata. 
— W.  G. 

Viola  Bluebell- — Taking  this  variety  alto- 
gether, it  will  be  a  long  time  before  it  is  beaten. 
It  has  been  termed  a  perpetual  flowerer,  and, 
indeed,  it  does  bloom  nine  or  ten  months  in  the 
year.  Then  it  has  an  excellent  free-branching 
habit,  and  it  flowers  with  wonderful  profusion. 
Wliat  a  mass  it  makes  !  and  it  appears  to  be  in 
bloom  all  the  year  round.  Mr.  Speed  once  told 
me  that  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  took  as  much 
interest  in  the  fine  patches  of  this  Viola  at  Chats- 
worth  as  he  did  in  anything  else  about  the  place. 
It  can  be  found  in  almost  every  garden  about  the 
country,  large  and  small,  and  it  is  rarely  attacked 
by  mildew. — K.  D. 

Single  Dahlias  as  bedding  and  border 
plants. — Some  do  not  like  the  single  Dahlias  as 
they  grow  too  tall.  This  is  the  case  with  not  a  few 
of  them,  and  while  there  is  a  rivalry  to  produce 
the  best  flowers,  the  habit  of  growth  has  not  re- 
ceived a  great  deal  of  attention.  But  it  is  a  very  easy 
matter  to  considerably  dwarf  the  growth  of  these 
Dahlias,  and  that  by  a  very  simple  process.  In 
planting  out,  place  the  plants  in  a  slanting  position, 
and  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  bring  them  down  to 
the  ground  by  means  of  a  wooden  peg.  The 
plants  then  branch  out  freely  and  the  shoots  take 
an  upward  direction,  forming  dense  bushes  with 
the  bases  of  the  shoots  close  to  the  ground.  It  is 
a  simple  experiment  to  try,  and  anyone  carrying  it 
out  will  find  that  it  answers  the  end  desired  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner. — E.  D. 
— W.  G.      

SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


Solomon's  Seal. — It  is  pleasant  to  see  the  way  in 
which  this  retains  its  verdure  and  grace,  even  in  London, 
in  that  wretcliedly  done  Uower  border  in  Kensington  Gar- 
dens.—V.,  September  10. 

Single  Dahlias  are  being  "  overdone."  They  are 
Tviongly  placed  in  huge  masses,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  l5alllias,  in  Hyde  Park.  Use  them  more  sparingly,  and 
to  add  variety  to  the  other  flue  races  of  Dahlias. — V. 

No  Stocks  !— "We  have  not  seen  any  of  these  good  and 
sweet  in  our  big  parks  at  the  West  End.  The  common 
bedding  plants  are  repeated  until  tlie  heart  is  sick.  The 
presence  of  a  few  tattered  Musas  does  not  compensate  me 
for  the  absence  of  Stocks  or  Carnations.— V. 

Tree  Carnations —They  do  well  out-of-doors,  espe- 
cially if  they  can  be  planted  against  a  wall.  The  plants 
ma^  be  allowed  to  grow  and  llower  all  the  "winter  and 
spring  indoors.  If  planted  out  in  May  or  June  they  will 
flower  well  into  the  autumn  against  a  wall. — J.  Douglas. 

The  "wild.  Teasel.— I  saw  at  Sydenham  not  long  since 
a  few  plants  of  the  wikl  Teasel  (Dipsacus  sylvestris),  some 
6  feet  high,  growing  in  a  cottage  garden.  1  cannot  say 
whether  tliey  were  chance  seedlings  or  not,  but,  judgip.g 
by  the  irregular  manner  in  which  they  were  growing,  I 
should  think  they  were.  As  "  W.  M.''  observes,  it  is  a 
strikingly  effective  plant.  I  Iiave  also  seen  it  growing 
in  hedges  very  high,  drawn  up,  perhaps,  by  the  hedge  ;  but 
a  few  plants  well  grown  are  highly  effective.- W.  ROBEINS. 
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Huruea  elegans. — This  fine,  fragrant,  and 
most  graceful  plant  is  not  so  much  used  in  gardens 
as  it  deserves  to  be.  We  meet  with  it  at  places 
like  Heckfield,  Gunnersbury  Park,  &c.,  but  gene- 
rally speaking  gardeners  look  upon  it  as  a  green- 
house plant,  but  where  grown  in  this  way  it  is 
much  oftener  spoiled  than  not.  It  really  does  well 
in  a  good  and  rather  light  soil  in  summer,  and  it 
would  succeed  well  in  many  a  border  that  at 
present  knows  it  not.  We  have  seen  a  narrow- 
leaved  variety  somewhat  undulated  on  the  edges 
that  appears  to  be  a  distinct  and  useful  plant. 
Both  can  be  raised  from  seed  sown  in  heat  in  early 
spring,  and  the  plants  grown  on  in  pots,  and  har- 
dened off  by  such  time  as  the  season  would  admit 
of  their  being  planted  out  in  the  open  ground. — 
B.D. 

Tobacco  plants  in  the  garden. — Impos- 
ing looking  plants,  like  the  Tobacco  and  Castor- 
oils,  have  been  looked  upon  as  suitable  only  for 
the  sub-tropical  garden,  but  this  is  surely  a  mis- 
take. There  is  no  difficulty  in  cultivating  Tobacco 
plants,  provided  they  be  planted  out  in  soil  rich 
enough  to  assist  them  in  a  vigorous  develoi'ment. 
The  Virginian  Tobacco  is  the  best;  this  is  a  stately 
plant,  growing  to  a  height  of  7  feet,  and  when  well 
grown  bearing  very  fine  heads  of  bloom  and  mag- 
nificent leaves  20  inches  long  by  15  inches  broad. 
We  recently  saw  a  batch  of  plants  of  such  a  cha- 
racter as  that  above  described  in  Messrs.  Sutton  & 
Sons'  nursery  at  Reading,  and  was  informed  they 
were  raised  from  seeds  sown  in  March  and  planted 
out  in  May.  They  are  noble  objects  associated 
with  Hollyhocks,  Dahlias,  Sunflowers,  and  such 
like  in  the  back  row  of  a  broad  border  of  mixed 
plants. — E.  D. 

Bocoonia  oordata. — For  planting  in  semi- 
wild  places  this  is  an  excellent  plant,  as  it  is  not 
only  highly  ornamental,  but  it  is  of  so  robust  a 
nature,  as  to  enable  it  to  take  care  of  itself.  It 
is  strictly  herbaceous,  as  it  dies  down  during  the 
autumn  and  sends  up  fresh  stems  in  the  spring, 
which  attain  a  height  of  6  feet  or  more.  It  bears 
panicles  of  creamy  white  flowers  from  the  top  of 
the  stems,  and  when  in  flower  the  plant  has  a  fine 
appearance.  The  foliage  is  large,  deeply  cut  and  of 
a  pleasing  pale  green  on  the  upper  surface  and 
silvery  white  beneath.  It  is  well  worthy  of  room 
in  any  large  shrubbery  border,  a  situation  where 
it  is  very  telling,  and  also  looks  well  as  an  isolated 
specimen  on  a  lawn,  where  it  soon  becomes  a  grand 
object.  Like  all  fine-foliaged  plants,  it  likes  good 
soil,  although  it  will  grow  almost  anywhere.  It  is 
easily  increased  by  divison  or  ofEsets.  Young 
shoots  spring  up  freely,  and  may  be  taken  up  and 
removed  when  a  few  inches  high. — S.  D. 

Picking  seed-pods  off  Sweet  Peas.— 
Although  fully  admitting  the  utility  of  picking  off 
seed-pods  from  perennials,  few,  I  think,  will  take 
the  trouble  to  free  Sweet  Peas  and  other  annuals 
from  them,  as  we  all  know  that  young  plants  of 
the  latter  are  much  more  vigorous  and  flower  with 
far  greater  freedom  than  old  ones.  As  to  a  single 
sowing  of  Sweet  Peas  flowering  for  six  months, 
as  Mr.  Wildsmith  states,  the  thing  is  just  possible, 
but  I  doubt  if  many  blooms  would  be  found  on 
them  either  at  the  early  part  or  towards  the  end 
of  that  time.  Moreover,  I  do  not  quite  see  any 
necessity  for  sowing  15  yard  rows  all  at  once  for 
cutting  from,  and  then  picking  the  pods  ofE  to 
induce  the  plants  to  continue  flowering.  I  shall 
therefore  divide  a  15-yard  row,  if  I  have  one  so 
long,  make  three  sowings,  and  let  the  pods,  if  any, 
hang,  which  will  meet  the  difiiculty  of  cost  of 
seed  and  scarcity  of  ground.  I  shall  thus  take 
up  no  more  space  than  Mr.  Wildsmith  does,  and  I 
shall  have  an  abundance  of  bloom. — S.  D. 

Oastor-oil  plants. — There  are  several  varie- 
ties of  these,  but  three  of  them  appear  to  stand 
out  from  all  the  rest  for  distinctness  of  cha- 
racter, and  for  useful  service  as  ornamental  plants 
in  the  garden.  They  are  Eicinus  communis  major, 
with  glaucous  silvery  stems  and  fine,  bold,  pale 
green  leaves — a  noble  plant ;  and  sanguineus,  with 
pale  red  stems  and  large  bold  leaves  much  marked 
with  red.  These  two  are  of  the  same  habit  of 
growth,  and  are  imposing  plants  in  the  garden 
The  third  is  Gibsoni ;  this  is  of  dwarfer  growth 


with  deep  red  stems  and  leaves,  quite  distinct,  and 
highly  ornamental.  There  is  a  hint  about  the 
culture  of  these  plants  worth  knowing.  Most 
people  sow  the  seeds  in  heat,  and  grow  on  in 
pots  until  large  enough  to  plant  out  in  the  open 
ground.  At  Messrs.  Sutton's  nursery  at  Reading 
a  few  days  ago  I  saw  some  admirable  plants,  and, 
enquiring  how  it  was  they  had  reached  such  a 
gigantic  size,  I  was  told  that  a  warm  border  was 
excavated  to  the  depth  of  10  inches,  and  G  inches 
or  so  of  manure  laid  in  at  the  bottom.  This  was 
covered  with  some  3  inches  or  so  of  good  soil,  and 
the  seeds  dibbled  into  it  in  lines  and  at  regular 
distances  apart.  Here  they  laid  snug  and  secure 
until  warm  weather  came  ;  then  they  germinated, 
and  quickly  made  a  prodigious  growth.  This  is  a 
practice  worth  following,  and  it  saves  some  trouble 
in  potting  and  shifting. — E.  D. 


Fruit  Garden. 

EXHIBITION  AND  GARDEN  GOOSEBEEEIES. 

It  will  probably  surprise  many  to  learn  that  there 
are  nearlj',  if  not  quite,  250  varieties  of  Gooseberries 
cultivated  in  this  country.  A  large  number  of 
these  are  what  is  termed  Lancashire  show  Goose- 
berries, varieties  bearing  berries  of  great  size,  that 
during  the  summer  are  exhibited  for  prizes,  and 
judged  by  their  weight  and  refined  appearance. 
But  few  of  these  large-beiried  sorts  are  grown  in 
the  south  of  England ;  in  the  midland  and  north- 
midland  districts  they  are  largely  cultivated, 
but  especially  .  in  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and 
Cheshire.  Perhaps  of  all  fruits  the  Goosebeixy  is 
that  most  cultivated  in  this  country,  and  seedlings 
are  being  raised  annually,  though  new  additions 
are  made  but  slowly,  seeing  what  a  large  number 
of  fine  varieties  there  are  in  cultivation ;  but  it  is 
a  fact  that  both  in  regard  to  size  and  prolificacy 
in  bearing  great  improvements  have  been  effected 
during  the  past  thirty  or  forty  years.  In  the  year 
1630  it  appears,  on  the  authority  of  Gerard,  that 
there  were  then  only  the  following  varieties  in 
cultivation  :  Long  Green,  Great  Yellowish,  the 
Blue,  the  Great  Round  Red,  and  the  Prickly.  It 
may  prove  of  interest  to  set  forth  the  mode 
in  which  these  prize  Gooseberries  are  cultivated 
for  exhibition  purposes,  and  the  first  important 
matter  is  the 

Formation  op  the  trees.  These  are  raised 
from  cuttings,  and  in  doing  this  it  is  customary  to 
cut  them  ofl!  close  to  the  branch,  and  then  to  shorten 
them  to  about  one-half  their  length.  In  insert- 
ing the  cutting  into  the  ground  the  grower  is  care- 
ful not  to  put  the  bottom  more  than  2  inches  deep, 
and  the  soil  is  pressed  as  firmly  round  it  as  pos- 
sible. If  these  two  points  be  well  attended  to,  it 
is  found  that  not  more  than  one  cutting  in  fifty 
will  fail.  It  is  a  mistake  to  insert  them  too  deeply 
and  in  loose  soil.  When  the  cuttings  push  into 
growth  in  the  spring,  all  the  shoots  are  rubbed  off 
but  the  uppermost,  and  this  is  encouraged  to  grow 
upright  during  the  season.  At  the  autumn  prun- 
ing the  top  is  cut  ofE,  leaving  the  young  erect 
plant  about  15  inches  or  IS  inches  high.  At  the 
spring  pushing  of  the  shoots,  the  three  uppermost 
are  kept  if  well  placed,  and  all  others  are  rubbed 
off.  As  the  shoots  push  forth  they  are  trained 
horizontally  to  sticks  placed  so  that  they  form 
a  triangle.  If  in  growing  a  branch  should  be  in- 
clined to  rise  upwards,  a  hooked  peg  is  employed 
to  keep  it  in  its  proper  place.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
a  branch  should  be  inclined  to  grow  too  depressed, 
a  forked  stick  is  placed  to  support  it  in  its  pro- 
per position.  By  the  end  of  the  season  these 
branches  will  have  produced  a  number  of  side 
shoots.     At  the  time  of  the 

Autumn  peuking,  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
best  placed  side  shoots  are  left,  cirtting  them  back 
to  about  one-half  their  length.  The  side  shoots 
thus  left  are  about  6  inches  apart.  Those  shoots 
not  wanted  to  form  the  tree  are  shortened  down 
to  one  bud.  The  ends  of  the  three  branches 
are  out  back  a  few  inches.  It  often  happens  that 
a  number  of  shoots  push  in  the  centre  of  the  bush. 
All  such  are  rubbed  or  cut  away  during  summer, 
for  if  allowed  to  remain  they  weaken  and  choke 


the  necessary  shoots.  This  attention  being  paid, 
the  buds  for  bearing  get  strong  and  plump,  and 
thus  no  autumn  pruning  is  required.  The  follow- 
ing summer  the  tree  will  be  productive  of  fruit.  A 
severe  thinning  of  this  fruit  is  usual  with  growers 
of  Gooseberries  for  exhibition ;  in  some  cases  (ac- 
cording to  the  sort)  they  do  not  allow  more  than 
two  or  three  of  the  fruit  to  remain.  Where  a  crop 
of  fruit  is  required  this  severe  thinning  is  not 
practised.  At  the  next  autumn,  all  the  new  shoots 
produced  upon  the  lateral  ones  of  tha  last  year 
are  cut  clean  out,  with  the  exception  of  two,  leav- 
ing those  best  placed,  so  as  to  keep  the  tree  in  a 
regular  and  handsome  shape  ;  these  are  cut  to 
about  half  their  length.  Some  adopt  an  autumn 
pruning  of  the  trees,  because  they  find  that  the 
buds  for  bearing  next  year  are  rendered  more  fer- 
tile ;  also  when  pruning  is  deferred  till  the  spring 
of  the  year  the  buds  are  brittle  and  very  easily 
rubbed  off  in  the  operation. 

The  above  system  of  pruning  and  regulation  of 
the  trees  is  the  usual  method  practised  in  every 
succeeding  season.  It  is  customary  with  the 
growers  of  prize  Gooseberries  to  raise  new  plants 
every  year,  and  to  remove  the  older  ones  when  the 
fruit  does  not  attain  the  desirable  size ;  this  is 
usually  the  fourth  or  fifth  season  from  propaga- 
tion.  This  particular,  as  in  the  case  already  men- 
tioned, will  not  be  required  by  any  other  growers, 
as  a  tree  will  continue  to  bear  fine  fruit  and  abun- 
dantly for  ten  or  twelve  years  at  least  if  proper 
care  be  taken  in  pruning,  &c.  But  it  may  be 
stated  that  in  the  case  of  all  cultivators  of  Goose- 
berries such  a  system  of  pruning  as  that  recom- 
mended above  will  be  found  highly  advantageous, 
the  object  being,  in  every  stage  of  the  tree, 
to  retain  a  regular  and  constant  supply  of 
young  vigorous  shoots.  It  is  from  such  only 
that  superior  fruit  can  be  produced  and  a  neces- 
sary crop  be  realised.  To  shorten  the  young 
shoots  about  the  middle  of  August  is  beneficial 
both  to  the  fruit  and  wood  for  bearing  next  year. 
Upon  the  old  wood  small  fruit-bearing  spurs  will 
be  produced  ;  when  such  are  allowed  to  remain  for 
the  production  of  fruit,  injury  is  thereby  done  to 
the  fruit  upon  the  young  wood  by  causing  it  to 
be  small,  and  the  fruit  upon  the  spurs  upon  the 
old  wood  is  always  of  an  inferior  size.  Such 
spurs  should  be  cut  clean  off,  keeping  in  view 
that  fine  fruit  and  an  abundant  crop  can  alone  be 
produced  from  young  wood ;  and  in  retaining 
even  this  it  should  be  left  thinly,  so  as  never  to 
have  the  tree  crowded.  When  a  tree  has  extended 
so  far  that  it  is  necessary  to  curtail  it,  it  may 
be  cut  in  very  successfully  to  benefit  that  part 
left,  taking  care  to  cut  up  close  to  a  shoot.  There 
are  a  few  kinds  of  Gooseberries  the  trees  of  which 
have  an  erect  habit  of  growth ;  these,  of  course, 
must  be  encouraged  to  grow  in  that  manner,  but 
be  kept  very  thin  of  wood.  Such  are  generally 
some  of  the  old  small  sorts  which  are  grown  for 
market  and  ordinary  garden  purposes. 

Root  pruning. — It  is  the  practice  with  some 
Gooseberry  growers  to  lay  bare  the  roots  of  the 
trees,  and  cut  them  back  considerably,  doing  this 
once  in  three  or  four  years  ;  this  is  done  with  a 
view  of  causing  the  development  of  additional 
fibrous  roots,  and  thus  giving  additional  vigour  to 
the  tree.  A  portion  only  of  the  roots  is  treated 
in  this  way  at  one  time,  and  after  the  soil  is  re- 
moved the  roots  are  carefully  lifted,  the  long  ones 
cut  back,  and  what  are  left  relaid  in  some  very  rich 
soil.  Those  who  grow  fine  Gooseberries  generally 
manure  annually  at  each  autumn  pruning  of  the 
trees.  The  usual  method  is  to  remove  the  surface 
soil  from  off  the  roots  as  far  as  they  extend 
themselves,  but  not  to  disturb  them,  doing  this 
to  the  depth  of  2  inches  or  3  inches,  filling  the 
space  with  well-rotted  cow  manure.  After  laying 
the  manure,  the  soil  is  spread  over  it  again. 
During  the  rains  of  autumn  and  winter  some  of 
the  benefits  of  the  manure  are  filtered  down 
amongst  the  roots,  and  the  enriching  of  the  soil 
will  exhibit  its  benefits  during  the  summer.  It  is 
a  practice  with  the  growers  of  prize  Gooseberries 
to 

Enrich  the  soil  during  summer  by  watering 
frequently  with  a  prepared  liquid  manure.     Thi^ 
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contributes  much  to  increase  tlie  size  o£  the  fruit 
and  vigour  of  the  trees.  The  Gooseberry  will 
flourish  in  almost  anj'  fresh  soil,  provided  atten- 
tion be  paid  to  the  treatment  of  the  plants  as 
above  set  forth.  But  the  trees  do  best  in  a  mode- 
rately strong  fresh  loam  upon  a  gravelly  sub- 
soil.    The  loam  should  be  at  least  a  foot  deep. 

The  practice  or  training  Gooseberry  trees 
against  an  upright  trellis  is  one  often  adopted 
with  great  success,  and  we  have  seen  very  heavy 
crops  of  fuuit  hanging  on  these.  Tliey  are  trained 
over  arched  trellises  with  equal  success.  The  ad- 
vantages derived  are  a  regular  supply  of  fruit- 
bearing  wood  ;  the  fruit  is  fine,  and,  being  high 
from  the  ground,  is  kept  free  from  being  splashed 
with  dirt  from  heavy  rains.  The  appearance  of 
the  trees,  too,  is  decidedly  ornamental.  Trellises 
are  rather  expensive,  but  when  made  of  galvanised 
iron  tliey  are  very  durable. 

Select  sorts.— The  following  are  a  few  of  the 
best  varieties  of -Lancashire  prize  Gooseberries  :  — 

Bed, — Clayton,  Conquering  Hero,  Dan"s  IMistalie, 
Dulse  of  Sutherland,  London,  and  Wonderful. 

Ycllme. — Catherina,  Criterion,  Drill,  Leveller 
Mount  Pleasant,  and  Peru. 

Green. — General,  Green  London,  Shiner,  Stock- 
well,  Telegraph,  and  Thumper. 

White. — Antagonist,  Careless,  Freedom,  Hero  of 
the  Nile,  King  of  Trumps,  and  Snowdrift. 

The  following  are  very  useful  garden  sorts  : — 

lied. — Ironmoncjer,  Ked  Champagne,  Red  War- 
rington, Rough  Red,  Turkey  Red,  and  Wilmofs 
Early  Red. 

Yellon: — Early  Sulphur,  Moreton  Hero,  Perfec- 
tion, Rockwood,  Yellow  Ball,  and  Yellow  Cham- 
pagne. 

Green. — Green  Gascoigne,  Green  Overall,  Green 
Walnut,  Heart  of  Oak,  Model,  and  Pitmaston 
Green  Gage. 

TlVii/e.— Bright  Venus,  Crystal,  Early  White, 
Mayor  of  Oldham,  Snowdrop,  and  Whitesmith. 

R.  D. 


WATERING  FRUIT  TREE  BORDERS. 

The  remarks  on  this  subject  by  "  S.  D."  (p.  201) 
are  well  timed,  and  young  fruit  growers  especially 
should  not  fail  to  profit  by  them.  Gardeners  with 
their  multifarious  duties  are  apt  to  neglect  fruit 
trees  under  glass  dircctlj'  the  crojos  are  secured, 
forgetting  that  much  really  depends  upon  laying 
a  good  foundation  for  the  following  season.  It  is 
during  autumn  that  root  action  is  most  brisk,  but 
if  owing  to  scarcity  of  water  or  other  causes — 
many  of  which  are  also  the  result  of  scarcity  of 
moisture — the  foliage  is  lost  prematurely;  rot 
only  will  root  action  be  greatly  checked,  but  the 
buds  may  also  be  only  partially  formed.  I  am 
thinking  more  especially  of  Peach  and  Nectarine 
trees  and  Grape  Vines,  when  the  latter  are  rooted 
in  inside  borders,  than  of  other  subjects  ;  but  the 
same  remarks  apply  to  Figs,  Plums,  Cherries, 
Pears,  and  other  fruits,  sometimes  cultivated 
under  glass.  Having  once  partially  failed  with 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  under  glass  owing  to  the 
majority  of  the  buds  falling  ofl  in  spring,  this  being 
the  resultof  neglect  in  watering  during  autumn  and 
early  winter,  I  have  ever  since  been  very  attentive 
in  regard  to  this  matter.  Directly  our  crops  are 
gathered  the  borders  are  very  lightly  loosened,  and 
then  receive  a  thorough  soaking  with  diluted  farm- 
yard liquid  manure.  In  the  case  of  any  trees  not 
long  planted  or  which  may  be  too  vigorous  we 
give  water  only.  Later  on  the  borders  are  fre- 
quently examined  and  watered  when  at  all  dry, 
and  even  during  the  winter  months  they  are  kept 
moist.  The  consequence  is  we  have  healthy  root 
action,  and  this  in  its  turn  greatly  contributes  to 
the  proper  ripening  of  the  wood  and  the  plumping 
of  the  buds.  Our  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  espe- 
cially are  invariably  covered  every  spring  with 
bloom,  and  this  season,  in  spite  of  the  late  severe 
frosts,  we  secured  good  crops  even  in  unhealed 
houses.  Others,  whose  trees  did  not  flower  so 
abundantly,  lost  their  principal  blooms,  and,  their 
being  none  to  succeed  them,  partial  failures  were 
the  result— I   say  partial  fstilures,  but   I   could 


point  to  at  least  two  complete  failures,  and  in  both 
cases  those  in  charge  admit  that  their  trees  were 
blooming  badly  when  the  frosts  were  experienced. 
Look,  therefore,  well  to  the  borders,  and  keep 
them  in  a  moist  state.  Fruit  Grower. 


GATHERING  AND  STORING  APPLES. 

The  simple  operation  of  gathering  Apples  ap- 
pears at  first  sight  to  be  a  subject  about  which  no 
great  amount  of  judgment  is  required,  or  upon 
which  any  detailed  instruction  is  necessary ; 
neither  would  there  be  if  the  fruit  is  for  immedi- 
ate use,  but  if  required  to  keep  any  length  of  time 
there  are  few  operations  in  fruit  gardening  requir- 
ing more  care,  as  it  is  useless  to  expect  bruised 
Apples  to  keep  any  length  of  time.  The  bruises 
of  windfalls  in  Grass  orchards  are  trifling  com- 
pared with  those  which  a  careless  gatherer  will 
cause  on  the  fruits  by  roughly  dropping  them  into 
the  gathering  basket,  and  from  this  into  sieves  or 
hampers,  until  when  they  finally  reach  the  fruit 
room  shelves  thej'  are  nearly  all  more  or  less 
bruised,  and  in  such  a  state  their  value  is  more 
than  half  destroyed,  for  no  sooner  are  they  stored 
away  than  it  is  necessary  to  begin  picking  out  the 
decaying  fruits,  and  unless  the  consumption  is 
rapid  it  is  proijable  that  more  fruit  will  decay 
than  will  be  used.  Although  the  crop  of  Apples 
is  exceptionally  good  this  season,  it  is  necessary 
that  owners  of  gardens  and  orchards  should  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  gathering  and  storing 
of  their  crop.  Early  kinds  can  be  gathered  as  re- 
quired, and  therefore  not  needing  to  be  kept  long, 
the  ri.sk  of  injury  by  bruising  is  not  nearly  so 
great  as  in  the  case  of  those  that  are  required  for 
use  through  the  winter  and  spring. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  late-keeping  Apples 
are  fit  for  gathering  during  October,  but  many  of 
the  early  kinds  will  keep  sound  a  considerable 
time  if  carefuly  gathered  and  stored  in  a  coo! 
place.  The  proper  time  for  gathering  Apples  is 
important.  It  is  generally  considered  that  when 
the  Apples  begin  to  drop  from  the  tree  they 
are  fit  for  storing,  yet  this  will  in  many  eases 
lead  to  premature  gathering,  as  worm  or  maggot- 
eaten  Apples  drop  from  the  trees  long  before  the 
sound  fruits  are  fit  for  gathering.  It  is  safer  to 
try  some  of  the  soundest  looking  Apples,  and  if 
they  part  readily  from  the  tree  when  gently  turned 
on  one  side,  they  may  safely  be  gathered. 

Stoeisg  places. — The  most  suitable  are  such 
as  dry  cellars  or  buildings  that  are  not  liable  to 
sudden  fluctuations  of  heat  and  cold.  See  that  they 
are  thoroughly  cleansed  and  well  ventilated  be- 
fore fruit  is  put  in  them,  and  some  clean  Oat  straw 
spread  thinly  on  the  shelves  ;  then  take  a  stout 
gathering  bag  and  proceed  to  take  the  fruit  singly 
in  the  hand,  if  large,  and  give  a  sharp  turn  so 
that  the  stalk  parts  from  the  tree,  but  on  no 
account  pull  it  out  of  the  fruit,  as  this  leads  to 
decay  very  rapidly.  In  dropping  the  fruit  into 
the  bag  be  careful  not  to  drop  one  on  the  other, 
but  place  them  as  carefully  in  the  bag  as  if  they 
were  eggs.  If  baskets  are  used  they  should  be 
padded  or  lined  with  .some  soft  material.  Apples 
vary  considerably  in  their  power  of  resisting  the 
effects  of  rough  handling.  As  a  rule  the  best  and 
most  juicy  Apples  bruise  far  more  readily  than 
such  as  are  of  a  dry  and  tough  nature.  The  very 
latest  keeping  Apples  we  have  will  dry  up  like  a 
sponge  rather  than  decay,  owing  to  paucity  of 
juice.  My  own  experience  leads  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that 

Apple  rooms  are  as  a  rule  too  dry,  and  the 
juice  of  the  fruits  is,  as  it  were,  dried  out  of  them 
tar  too  rapidly ;  it  is  not  necessary  to  ensure 
good  keeping  that  the  atmosphere  should  be  dried 
by  any  artificial  means.  The  ground  floor  of  a 
building  is  always  far  preferable  to  an  elevated 
structure,  owing  to  the  moisture  that  is  con- 
tinually rising  from  the  soil,  and  in  severe  weather 
the  ground  floor  or  even  below  the  ground  tine  is 
a  far  safer  place  to  ensure  an  equable  temperature 
than  an  elevated  room.  If  it  were  possible  to  keep 
Apple  rooms  below  40^,  or  only  just  above  freezing, 
there  would  be  little  loss  by  shrivelling,  and  the 
kind  of  structure  that  will  keep  ice  from  being 


acted  on  by  the  outer  air  will  also  keep  Apples  for 
the  longest  possible  time. 

Single  layers  of  Apples  I  do  not  think 
necessary  or  desirable  except  in  cases  of  very  fine 
specimens  of  special  kinds,  for  I  find  that  if  Apples 
are  sound  and  put  together  dry  they  keep  quite 
as  well  several  layers  thick  and  with  less  loss  by 
shrivelling.  The  room  must  be  kept  well  venti- 
lated for  some  time  after  the  Apples  are  gathered, 
as  they  undergo  a  kind  of  sweating,  and  should 
not  be  covered  over  until  this  is  over,  but  after 
this  the  closer  the  structure  is  kept  the  better. 
And  I  find  that  the  less  Apples  are  moved  the 
better,  for  the  sweating  process  provides  a  kind 
of  covering  for  the  skin  of  the  Apple  that  excludes 
the  air  better  than  anything  artificial.  On  no 
account  should  Apples  intended  to  keep  long  be 
wiped,  as  the  varnished  substance  would  be 
rubbed  off.  It  is  not  necessary  to  turn  Apples 
over  like  Potatoes,  for  no  disease  affects  the  sound 
fruit,  and,  as  a  rule,  if  not  prematurely  gathered 
all  the  fruit  will  be  quite  sound,  as  the  worm-eaten 
ones  will  be  blown  ofi  before  gathering  time  cornea 
round. 

Protection  from  frosts.  —  During  severe 
frost  the  Apple  store  should  be  kept  as  closely 
shut  as  possible,  for  if  properly  constructed  with 
a  thatched  or  double  roof  with  good  space  for  air 
to  circulate  between,  it  is  very  rare  that  we  get 
frost  severe  enougli  to  penetrate  sufiicient  to  do 
any  injury;  but  if  it  does,  a  covering  of  straw  is 
the  best  antidote ;  in  fact  on  the  floor  of  Hop 
kilns  in  Kent  Apples  are  kept  quite  buried  up  in 
straw  with  far  less  loss  than  in  some  of  the  most 
costly  fitted  up  fruit  stores,  the  reason  being  that 
they  are  ventilated  at  the  highest  point,  and  the 
interior  is  dark  and  still,  and  only  such  sorts  are 
stored  for  keeping  as  are  proved  to  be  the  best  for 
that  purpose.  French  Crabs,  Northern  Greenings, 
Norfolk  Beefing,  and  Graham's  Russet,  carefully 
gathered  and  stored,  are  always  worth  any  amount 
of  attention  bestowed  on  them,  even  when  soft 
early  kinds  are  a  drug  in  the  market,  for  as  re- 
gards quality  they  defy  foreign  competition. 

Gosport.  James  Groom. 


Stirling  Castle  Apple.— I  have  seen  this 
Apple  growing  in  several  orchards  and  gardens 
this  season,  and  in  every  case  it  has  been  heavily 
cropped.  By  far  the  finest  fruits,  however,  are  to 
be  seen  on  a  bush  branch  tree  in  the  gardens  at 
Rood  Ashton,  near  Trowbridge.  In  this  case  the 
fruits  are  above  medium  size,  and  are  very  hand- 
some. It  seldom  fails  to  bear  well,  and  is  fit  for 
use  from  August  till  early  in  November.  In  many 
respects  it  resembles  the  good  old  Hawthornden, 
but  is  less  liable  to  canker,  and  therefore  may  well 
replace  it. — Feuit  Grower. 

Peach  Stump  the  'World.— This  Peach,  I 
believe,  originated  in  America,  but,  from  whatever 
source  it  came  from,  it  is  not  of  much  value.  We 
have  grown  it  here  for  these  past  four  years,  and, 
although  it  grows  to  a  very  large  size  and  is  fairly 
well  coloured,  it  is  very  inferior  in  flavour.  This 
is  to  be  regretted,  as  the  tree  grows  freely  and 
bears  good  crops  every  year.  With  us  it  ripens  in 
an  unheated  house,  generally  about  the  end  of 
August.  Probably  in  an  earlier  house,  where  it 
could  be  ripened  about  the  middle  of  July,  it 
might  be  better  in  flavour. —  J.  C.  C. 

Colouring  of  Qrapes. —  Why  should  Grapes 
have  more  air  at  the  colouring  period  than  before 
it  ?  That  is  the  question  for  your  correspondents 
to  settle  first.  At  present  they  only  take  it  for 
granted  and  speculate  accordingly.  I  cannot  see 
the  force  of  it.  Vines  require  more  fresh  air  before 
colouring  than  after  it,  because,  as  we  all  know, 
the  langs  of  the  plant  are  then  both  growing  and 
breathing  most  actively.  Physiologists  tell  us, 
and  common  observation  shows,  that  in  ripe,  or 
fully  grown  and  ripening,  leaves  a  gradual  chok- 
ing up  of  the  respiratory  organs  begins  till  it  ends 
in  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  It  would  appear,  there- 
fore, that  Vines,  after  the  ripening  period,  really 
need  less  air  than  at  any  other  time,  and  it  is 
only  what  they  use  that  is  of  any  benefit  to  them. 
If  the  foundation  of  good  colour  is  not  laid  before 
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colouring  begins,  no  after  treatment  will  alter 
matters  greatly.  Grapes  that  are  healthy  and 
dark  green  in  the  skin  before  the  stoning  period 
rarely  fail  to  colour,  and  are  always  found  in 
conjunction  with  good  foliage  ;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, pale- looking  berries  at  the  same  stage  gene- 
rally finish  red  in  the  case  of  black  Grapes. 

J.  S.  W. 


Peaches    on    open   ■walls. — Threatened 
men  live  long,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Peach 


observed  to  be  so  marked  before.  It  is  also  a 
singular  and  rather  rare  sight  to  see  the  walls  so 
richly  furnished  with  a  full  crop  of  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  and  Plums  of  all  sorts  within  touch  al- 
most, and  Apricots  bare  of  fruit.  Pears  here  are 
also  thin,  and,  what  is  more  singular.  Apples, 
though  our  diamond  cordon  is  once  more  crowded. 
It  is  of  course  impossible  that  there  can  be  aught 
in  these  squares  to  ensure  a  crop,  but  the  fact  is 
that  every  year  a  crop  has  been  on  the  diamond 
cordon  whether  anywhere  else  or  not. — X).  T.  F. 


Gymnogramma  decompoiita. 


trees  in  the  open,  and  they  have  lived  to  good 
purpose  this  year.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  or 
wish  for  a  finer  crop.  If  it  has  a  fault  it  is  too 
heavy,  and  yet  we  thinned  ofE  several  pecks  of 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  a  small  state.  The  fruit 
is  now  ripening  fast  and  of  good  quality  and 
colour.  The  size  is  not  quite  up  to  the  average,  but 
then  there  are  so  many,  and  possibly  the  embryo 
fruit  got  a  hint  from  jack  Frost  last  March  not 
to  grow  too  fine.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  trees  are 
healthy  and  clean  and  have  made  nice  wood  for 
next  year,  thus  confirming  my  oft-repeated  truism 
that  as  nothing  succeeds  like  success,' so  the  best 
recipe  for  future  fertility  is  a  good  crop  in  the 
present.  Nectarines  here  seem  a  full  ten  days  or 
more  later  than  Peaches,  a  feature  that  I  have  not 


Best  flavoured  G-ooseberriea.— After  a 

long  and  wide  experience,  I  have  found  the  fol- 
lowing sorts  decidedly  the  best  flavoured.  If 
"  W.  H.  H."  (see  p.  159)  will  cultivate  those  named 
here  on  ground  not  over  dry,  he  will  have  all  that 
can  be  desired  in  quality,  and  extending  over  a 
long  season  :  Champagne,  red  ;  Glenton  Green, 
fine:  Pitmaston  Green  Gage  hangs  long;  Iron- 
monger, red,  musky  flavour  ;  Early  Sulphur 
(Golden  Ball) ;  Green  Gascoigne,  sweet ;  Pilot, 
large,  yellow,  good ;  Moll-row,  red,  rough.  The 
last  named  is  a  fine  late  sort,  and  is  in  every  way 
superior  to  the  Warrington. — Chas.  McDonald, 
Sto7iesley. 

Denyer's  Victoria  Plum  seems  the  only 
sort  to  be  relied   upon  for    a    crop,    for    in    a 


season  like  the  present,  when  Plums  are  a  failure 
even  in  tlie  best  Plum-growing  districts  we  hear 
of  the  Victoria  bearing  heavy  crops  both  upon 
walls  and  standards.  It  is  the  only  Plum  here  that 
has  borne  a  crop.  The  trees  of  Victoria  growing 
upon  the  walls  of  cottages  in  this  neighbourhood 
are  producing  abundant  crops,  whileall  other  sorts 
have  failed.  This  sort  requires  less  pruning  than 
most  others,  and  I  And  that  it  dislikes  tco 
hard  pruning.  Young  shoots  should  be  laid  in 
during  the  summer  pruning,  and  some  of  the  old 
branches  cut  out  during  winter. — W.  CheistisoN, 
Wo/dnff. 


Ferns. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  FERNS. 

These  constitute  a  beautiful  and  interesting  class 
of  Ferns  The  appellation  of  "  gold  and  silver  " 
is  generally  and  specially  intended  for  the 
Gymnogrammas,  but  it  certainly  is  not  re- 
stricted to  that  genus  only ;  it  likewise  in- 
cludes several  species  belong  to  other  genera, 
as,  for  instance,  the  charming  NothochlEena 
nivea,  the  small  roundish  pinnaj  of  which 
have  their  undersides  completely  covered  with 
white  powder.  Nothochtena  chrysophylla  or 
flavens,  as  it  is  also  sometimes  called,  is  another 
excellent  plant,  the  prettily  cut  fronds  of  which 
are  wholly  covered  beneath  with  a  thick  coating 
of  bright  yellow  powder,  which,  in  the  fertile  and 
mature  fronds,  is  interspersed  with  the  sori,  as 
black  as  jet.  These  two  plants  are  often  spoken 
of  by  amateurs  not  particularly  well  acquainted 
with  them  as  golden  and  silver  Maiden-hairs, 
their  black  and  shining  stems  and  their  minute 
and  roundish  pinnae  reminding  one  forcibly  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  genus  Adiantum.  Tliey 
are  also  much  more  manageable,  and  accordingly 
ottener  found  in  cultivation  than  the  true  silver 
Maiden-hair  (Adiantum  scabrum),  or  the  true 
golden  Maiden-hair  (Adiantum  sulphureum),  both 
of  which  appear  to  be  almost  extinct  in  collections. 
Both  species  are  natives  of  Chili,  where  they  are 
found  growing  on  bare  rocks  in  elevated  places, 
and  both  are  dwarf  in  habit,  rarely  exceeding  8 
inches  in  height.  The  pinnfe  of  A.  scabrum  are 
rather  large  compared  with  the  size  of  the  plant. 
They  are  almost  reniform  and  copiously  dusted  on 
both  sides  with  a  white  farinose  powder  ;  whereas 
those  of  A.  sulphureum,  of  a  similar  shape,  are 
much  smaller  in  size,  and  only  become  golden 
underneath  when  the  fronds  are  fertile ;  they  are 
then  sparingly  powdered  on  their  upper  surface, 
while  the  underside,  thickly  covered  with  yellow 
meal,  is  ornamented  by  their  sori,  continuous  and 
well  marked  all  round  the  edge. 

Want  of  success  in  their  culture  is  chiefly  due 
to  the  warm  treatment  to  which  they  are  invari- 
ably subjected ;  they  are  best  grown  in  a  cool 
house,  on  a  dry  shelf  close  to  the  light,  and  they 
require  but  very  little  shading  in  summer,  although 
during  that  time  they  benefit  greatly  by  being 
kept  well  watered  at  the  roots,  especially  if 
potted  in  an  open  compost  in  which  old  mortar  or 
brick-dust  predominates.  Then  there  is  another 
Adiantum  also  ornamented  with  golden  powder, 
viz.,  A.  Williamsi.  This  species  is  a  most  satis- 
factory grower  and  a  highly  decorative  plant, 
which  in  a  remarkably  short  space  of  time  makes 
a  magnificent  specimen,  especially  if  grown  in  a 
basket.  In  the  latter  it  develops  and  shows  itself 
off  to  perfection ;  its  long  pendulous  fronds,  laden 
with  numerous  large  rounded  pinnas,  having  ample 
space  m  which  to  extend  themselves,  fall  around 
or  arch  over  the  basket  in  a  most  graceful  manner. 
Contrary  to  the  golden  Adiantum  just  mentioned, 
A.  sulphureum  shows  its  beautiful  colour  in  quite 
a  young  state,  principally  along  the  stalk  and  on 
the  outside  parts  of  the  partially  developed  fronds. 
In  fact,  when  these  are  fully  grown,  the  distinctive 
golden  character  is  only  just  discernible  at  the  base 
and  along  the  lower  half  of  the  stalks.  It  is,  never- 
theless, a  plant  which  deserves  to  be  grown  exten- 
sively, if  only  on  account  of  the  peculiarly  pale 
yellowish  hue  (one  might  almost  say  golden  hue) 
of  its  large,  nearly  reniform  pinnre. 
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The  genus  Gymnogeamma,  however,  contains 
the  largest'amount  of  gold  and  silver  Ferns,  though 
they  are  about  the  most  variable  of  all  cultivated 
exotic  kinds.  Out  of  a  quantity  of  seedlings  varieties 
may  be  obtained  vrith  almost  any  shade  of  white, 
lemon,  or  j'ellow  powder.  Another  peculiarity  is 
the  tendency  which  Gymnogrammas  have  of  pro- 
ducing crested  and  forked  fronds,  thus  presenting 
a  particularly  pleasing  contrast  with  varieties 
having  plain  fronds,  as  in  their  case  the  powder  is 
much  more  showy,  they  being  mostly  of  erect 
habit.  As  regards  size,  they  vary  very  much. 
Take  the  golden  section,  for  example;  the  lovely 
dwarf-growing  Gymnogramma  sulphurea,  whose 
delicate  fronds  are  covered  on  both  surfaces  with 
an  exceedingly  pretty  pale  yellow  powder,  and  which 
very  seldom  grows  more  than  1 0  inches  high,  and 
the  more  massive  growing  and  much  more  heavily 
golden  G.  Laucheana  and  its  variety  gigantea  ; 
then  we  have  the  commonest  of  all,  G.  chrysophylla 
and  its  gigantic  forms,  Massoni,  Stelzneriana,  &c., 
often  attaining  a  height  of  3  feet.  Such  are  the 
variations  in  sizes  of  the  kinds  forming  the  golden 
section.  Those  belonging  to  the  silver  group,  al- 
though as  a  rule  not  so  strong  growers,  are  never- 
theless very  showy.  Numerous  intermediate  forms 
as  regards  size  are  found  between  the  dwarf- 
habited,  although  long-fronded,  G.  tartarea  and 
the  very  handsome,  compact,  and  excellent 
grower  G.  peruviana  argyrophylla,  with  its  beau- 
tifully massive  fronds  covered  on  both  sides  with 
a  thick  layer  of  powder  as  white  as  snow.  Then 
we  have  the  very  long-fronded  G.  spectabilis,  of  a 
much  more  erect  habit  of  growth,  and  often  reach- 
ing -1  feet  in  height.  The  diiferences  in  size  are 
less  marked  among  the  plants  forming  the  crested 
section,  which  also  come  in  for  a  share  af  useful- 
ness, but  amongst  these  we  have  the  dwarf -grow- 
ing, thickly-crested  G.  Parsonsi,'all  covered  with  a 
bright  yellow  powder,  and  the  handsome  G.  Wet- 
tenhalliana,  sometimes  pure  white,  sometimes  pale 
lemon  or  sulphur  coloured,  but  in  any  case  form- 
ing under  good  cultivation  thick  and  handsomely 
shaped  specimens  of  from  2  feet  to  2J  feet  high. 
The  same  remarks  also  apply  to  the  compara- 
tively new  G.  Laucheana  grandiceps.  This 
averages  about  the  same  height  as  the  last  men- 
tioned kind,  but  its  colour  is  of  a  very  fine  dark 
yellow,  its  huge  and  massive  crests,  borne  on  erect 
stalks,  showing  themselves  admirably  above  and 
among  all  other  kinds.  Besides  including  plants 
of  handsome  growth  and  undoubted  decorative 
merits,  the  genus  G3'mnogramma  comprises  also 
some  very  curious  kinds,  such  as,  for  instance,  the 
most  distinct  G.  trifoliata,  a  plant  of  semi- 
scandent  habit,  the  fronds  of  which  are  totally 
different  from  those  of  any  other  member  of  the 
genus,  inasmuch  as  they  are  linear  and  trifoliate  ; 
they  also  grow  to  an  indefinite  length  and  their 
under  surface  is  covered  in  some  cases  with  white 
and  sometimes  with  pale  yellow  powder,  made 
all  the  more  apparent  by  the  upper  surface  of 
the  fronds  being  of  a  dark  green  colour.  Another 
form  of  garden  origin,  viz.,  Alstoni,  is  a  really 
handsome  and  attractive  plant,  and  at  the  same 
time  possesses  strikinglj'  the  character  of  a  "  curio- 
sity." It  is  an  excellent  grower  of  the  Laucheana 
tj'pe,  with  broad  triangular  fronds  supported  on 
stalks  of  medium  length,  thus  making  a  capital 
specimen.  The  character  of  "  curiosity "  is, 
however,  imparted  to  it  by  the  fact  that  as 
the  plant  becomes  adult,  all  or  nearly  all  the 
pinna;  slightly  turn  back,  their  extremity  being 
completely  incurved  ;  these,  being  of  a  bright  gold 
colour,  give  a  most  peculiar  and  certainlj'  a  very 
attractive  appearance  to  the  plant,  which  looks  as 
if  dotted  all  over  with  yellow  heads,  in  some  cases 
as  large  as  Peas.  This  variety  also  possesses  the 
merit  of  freely  reproducing  itself  true  from 
spores.  Lastly,  G.  decomposita,  which  forms  the 
subject  of  our  illustration,  is  another  very  distinct 
type  of  the  genus,  for,  in  its  case,  the  handsome 
trimgular  fronds,  which  often  reach  3  feet  in 
height,  are  furnished,  when  the  plant  is  young, 
with  a  farinose  powder,  white,  or  nearly  so ; 
whereas  the  covering  of  the  stalks  and  fronds 
alike  is  of  a  yellow  hue,  deepening  gradually  as 
the  plant  gets  older.  It  also  is  of  a  more  erect 
and  more  decorative  habit  than  most  other  kinds 


belonging  to  the  same  genus,  and  possesses  a  par- 
ticularly finely  dissected  appearance,  which  is 
produced  by  the  numerous  lobes  of  the  pinn^ 
being  deeply  cut  into  minute  segments.  This 
highly  ornamental  species  or  variety  was  distri- 
buted some  ten  years  ago  through  Kew  Gardens, 
where  it  had  been  sent  previously  by  Mr.  Gair,  of 
Falkirk,  an  amateur  well  known  for  his  love  of 
Ferns  and  Orchids. 

Culture. — With  the  exception  of  Gymno- 
gramma triangularis,  all  the  other  species  and 
varieties  belonging  to  the  genus  require  stove 
treatment,  and  in  order  to  keep  their  foliage  in 
perfect  condition,  syringing  overhead  should  be 
particularly  avoided.  One  often  hears  of  com- 
plaints concerning  their  fastidiousness  which  I  am 
confident  is  only  imaginary,  as  nearly  all  of  them 
are  most  sturdy  growers,  provided  they  are  kept 
in  a  place  where  they  can  get  an  abundance  of 
light  and  no  wet  over  the  foliage.  They  are,  how- 
ever, benefitted  by  a  liberal  supply  of  water  at 
the  roots  during  the  growing  season,  especially  if 
potted  in  a  compost  light  and  permeable  which 
suits  them  best.     A  few  of 

The  Cheilanthes  also  come  in  to  swell  the 
list  of  gold  and  silver  Ferns,  foremost  among  them 
being  the  very  interesting  and  deservedly  popular 
C.  farinosa,  also  known  under  the  name  of 
Aleuritopteris  mexicana.  This  compact  and  com- 
paratively dwarf-habited  species,  with  its  angular 
fronds  produced  in  abundance  and  borne  on 
slender  black  stems,  is  an  essentially  valuable 
member  of  its  genus,  as,  contrary  to  most  of  the 
other  kinds,  it  makes  a  sturdy,  close-grown  speci- 
men, whose  fronds  have  their  underside  beauti- 
fully and  regularly  covered  with  white  meal.  Then 
there  are  also  the  C.  pulveracea  and  Borsigiana, 
two  species  very  seldom  seen  in  cultivation  now- 
a-days,  although  both  well  deserve  attention.  The 
former  is  closely  related  to  C.  farinosa,  but  difilers 
from  it  in  having  the  upper  surface  as  well  as  the 
underside  of  its  fronds  covered  with  white  powder. 
In  habit  C.  Borsigiana  somewhat  resembles  the 
more  common  Gymnogramma  triangularis,  but 
the  golden  powder  which  covers  the  underside  of 
its  small  triangular  fronds  is  of  a  much  darker 
hue,  and,  as  in  all  other  Cheilanthes,  the  sori  are 
black  and  placed  around  the  edge  of  the  pinna;. 
The  treatment  above  recommended  for  Gymno- 
grammas will  also  suit  the  Cheilanthes,  but  the 
soil  in  which  they  are  potted  should  contain  at 
least  one-fifth  of  old  mortar  and  crushed  brick,  of 
which  they  are  exceedingly  fond.  This  about 
completes  the  list  of  Ferns  which  are  called  "  gold 
and  silver "  on  account  of  the  farinose  powder 
with  which  their  fronds  are  adorned,  but  there  still 
remains  a  few  other  kinds,  which,  although  totally 
unprovided  with  any  kind  of  powder  whatever, 
can  with  every  appearance  of  right  claim  admis- 
sion among  the  "silver"  section.     Those  are 

Alsophila  peuinata  and  Cyathea  deal- 
BATA. — Both  generally  known  as  Silver  Tree  Ferns. 
Both  are  arborescent,  and  their  noble  fronds  have 
their  underneath  parts  beautifully  silvered,  but 
the  white  colour  is  not  the  result  of  any  deposit  of 
powder.  The  Alsophila  is  a  native  of  Tropical 
America,  and  although  well  deserving  of  cultiva- 
tion is  but  little  known.  It  is  sometimes  mistaken 
for  the  more  popular  and  j  ustly  appreciated  Cya- 
thea dealbata  from  New  Zealand,  as  both  partake 
of  the  same  silvery  character  in  about  an  equal 
degree  of  intensity.  They  both  require  same  treat- 
ment, which  is  not  in  any  way  different  from  that 
of  any  other  Tree  Fern.  In  the  same  manner, 
again,  and  owing  to  a  peculiar  colouring  of  its 
foliage,  the  beautiful  Onychium  auratum  deserves 
a  prominent  place  among  golden  kinds.  When  the 
fertile  fronds  are  fully  developed  and  become 
mature,  nothing  can  be  more  handsomely  golden, 
not  even  among  Gymnogrammas,  than  the  robust 
triangular  fronds  of  this  Pteris-habited  Fern. 
They  consist  of  linear  segments,  the  upper  surface 
of  which  is  bright  green,  and  contrasts  singularly 
with  the  rich  colour  of  their  underside,  adorned 
as  it  is  by  a  massive  indusium  of  a  very  bright 
yellow,  which  gives  the  whole  of  the  plant  a  lovely 
and  interesting  appearance.  This  extraordinary 
species  requires  stove  heat  and  abundance  of  mois- 


ture at  the  roots  and  very  little  shading.    Finally, 
there  are  among  the 

DWAEF-GEOWING  Feens  some  charming  and 
interesting  species  which  are  rendered  silvery 
simply  by  the  superposition  either  of  the  scales  or 
the  short  hairs  covering  their  surfaces,  and  which 
cannot  in  any  way  be'regarded  as  intruders  whsn 
found  in  the  company  of  other  silver  Ferns,  more 
especially  as,  independent  of  similarity  of  charac- 
ter, they  delight  in  the  same  situation  and  succeed 
under  similar  treatment.  These  are  the  lovely 
Cheilanthes  tomentosa  and  viscosa,  not  cultivated 
to  such  an  extent  as  they  deserve,  and  Notho- 
chlsena  fcrruginea,  sinuata,  and  trichomanoides, 
also  very  rare  in  cultivation,  and  yet  very  easily 
managed,  provided  a  place  be  found  for  them 
where  they  can  get  plenty  of  light ;  care 
should  also  be  taken  to  prevent  their  getting 
overpotted.  One  of  the  great  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  gold 
and  silver  Ferns  is  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  two  Tree  Ferns  and  a  few  of  the  most 
gigantic  forms  of  Gymnogramma,  an  amateur 
with  only  a  small  amount  of  space  at  disposal 
can,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Filmy  Fern  fancier, 
enjoying  the  natural  beauties  belonging  to  many 
interesting  and  valuable  specimens.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  willing  to  give  a  fair  trial  to  the 
gold  and  silver  Ferns,  I  append  a  list  of  thirty- 
six  of  the  most  distinct  and  decorative  among 
them  divided  into  two  sections.  G,  attached  to 
them,  stands  for  greenhouse,  and  S  for  stove. 

Larpe  forms  growing  from  2 
feet  upwards : — 
Adiautum  Willianisi  g 
Alsophila  pruinataf? 
Cyathea  dealbata  g 
Gymnogramma  ocliracea  s 
chrysophylla  s 
Alstoni  s 
Laucheana  s 
gigantea  s 
grandiceps  s 
Massoni  s 
decomposita  s 
calomelanos  s 
peruviana  argyi'o- 

phylla  s 

pulchella  s 

spectabilis  i- 

trifoliata  s 

Nothochlaina  sinuata  s 

Onychium  auratum  s 


Divarf  habited  kinds  ichose 
qrowth    seldom    exceeds    12 
i}iches : — 
Adiantum  scabrum  g 

sulphureum  g 
Cheilanthes  Borsigiana  s 

farmosa  s 

pulveracea  s 

tomentosa  g 

viscosa  s 
GjTiuiogramma  clu'ysophylla 
Parsousi  s 

sulphurea  s 

tartai-ea  s 

triaugularig  g 

Wettenhalliana  s 
Nothochlrcna  chrysophylla  g 

Eckloniana  g 

Irevis  g 

ferruginea  g 

nivea  g 

trichomanoides  g 


THE  KOCK  GARDEN  AT  HEWELL. 
All  types  of  gardening  are  represented  at  Hewell. 
The  French,  with  its  fountain  and  statuary  and 
endless  array  of  formal  flower  beds ;  the  Dutch, 
with  its  quaint  outline  and  tessellated  pavements  ; 
and  the  English  lawn  with  is  green  turf,  slopes 
down  to  a  picturesque  lake.  In  the  American 
garden  are  rich  collections  of  choice  Rhododen- 
drons and  other  kindred  shrubs,  whilst  the  wild 
garden  or  wilderness  covers  many  acres,  and  an- 
nually increases  in  interest  and  beauty.  New 
features  have  been  added  to  it,  and  the  growth  of 
choice  trees  and  shrubs  which  have  been  planted 
here  during  the  last  forty  year*  or  so  has  been 
rapid.     But  it  is  of  the 

Rock  garden  I  would  now  speak,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  best  examples  of  the  kind  with  which  I  have 
met,  utilising,  as  it  does,  a  site  naturally  well  adapted 
for  the  purpose,  viz,  an  old  quarry.  From  the 
summit  of  the  cliff  one  gets  a  good  view  of  the 
whole — its  winding  paths  and  irregular  shaped 
masses  of  rock  well  furnished  with  the  usual 
kinds  of  alpine  plants  and  Ferns.  Here  may  be 
found  positions  to  suit  all  kinds  of  plants,  both 
sun  and  shade-loving  kinds.  A  fountain  occupies 
the  centre  associated  with  tanks  for  aquatics.  Ivy 
olimb&  up  the  cliff,  and  from  its  top  hang  other 
creeping  plants,  while  here  and  there  projecting 
stones  are  half  hid  amongst  Mosses  and  Lichens, 
gray  and  green.  On  all  sides  are  Hollies,  Rhodo- 
dendrons, and  other  shrubs  and  trees.  Through 
these,  on  the  western  side,  an  opening  has  been 
cut  through  which  the  lake  and  the  woods  beyond 
can  be  seen.  One  of  the  chief  charms  of  this 
garden  is  its  naturalness.  Moss,  Ferns,  and  other 
suitable  plants  clothe  every  rock  and  stone  ;  in 
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stead  of  frittering  away  space  with  single  speci- 
mens, bold  groups  of  the  most  striking  things  are 
introduced  with  singularly  good  effect.  For  in- 
stance, 

The  Ostrich  Fekn  (Struthiopteris  germanica), 
as  a  single  specimen,  has  a  fine  appearance,  but  a 
dozen  plants  or  so  of  it  in  a  thin  group  intermixed 
with  alpine  vegetation  on  some  hillside  is  propor- 
tionately more  efieotive.  Heaths  and  Saxifrages 
are  employed  in  the  same  way,  S.  cordifolia  being 
particularly  noticeable,  covering  prominent  posi- 
tions with  its  ample  foliage  in  a  very  pleasing 
manner,  and  in  early  spring,  when  in  blossom,  it 
must  be  very  striking.  I  noticed  in  prominent 
positions  also  some  large  specimens  of  Gaultheria 
Shallon,  forming  grand  masses.  On  the  top 
of  one  of  the  mounds  is  one  of  the  largest  speci- 
mens of  Abies  clanbrasiliana  I  have  ever 
met  with,  and  on  another  pinnacle  is  a  good 
plant,  though  of  less  proportions,  of  A.  Hudsoni. 
To  this  garden  there  are  two  entrances — one  by 
steps  down  the  face  of  the  cliff,  the  other  by  a 
winding  path  reached  through  a  stone  door,  swung 
on  pivots  at  top  and  bottom— a  stone  of  great 
weight  and  substance.  H. 


Rose  Garden. 


CHAEACTERISTIO  EOSES. 

La  Fbancb. — The  high  esteem  in  which  this 
Rose  is  held  is  sufficient  proof  of  its  worth,  but  it 
is  not  always  satisfactory.  I  have  grown  it  both 
under  glass,  permanently  planted  out,  and  in  the 
open  air,  on  its  own  roots,  and  also  budded  on  the 
Brier,  and,  having  carefully  watched  its  behaviour 
under  all  these  conditions,  I  am  able  to  say  some- 
thing concerning  it  that  may  be  interesting,  if  not 
instructive.  In  the  first  place  I  may  say  that  with 
us  it  does  well  on  the  Brier  stock,  both  under  glass 
and  in  the  open  air,  but  it  does  not  succeed  on 
the  Manetti ;  it  even  does  better  on  its  own  roots 
than  on  that,  but  so  grown  it  is  by  no  means 
vigorous.  I  therefore  think  that  the  Brier  is  the 
best  stock  for  it.  I  ought  not,  however,  to  com- 
plain of  its  behaviour  on  its  own  roots,  i.e.,  as  com- 
pared with  the  condition  of  some  other  varieties, 
for  when  on  its  own  roots  and  planted  in  good  soil 
it  is  a  perpetual  flowerer  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  word.  In  the  open  air  we  get  two  full  crops 
of  flowers  from  it  every  year,  and  under  glass, 
with  the  aid  of  plenty  of  moisture  at  the  roots,  it 
will  give  us  three  crops.  Have  any  of  the  readers 
of  The  Garden  found  that  this  Eose  requires 
more  moisture  at  the  roots  in  order  to  induce 
it  to  expand  its  flowers  properly  than  many 
other  varieties  1  Such  is  my  experience  of  it. 
It  appears  to  me  that  some  varieties  of  Eoses  are 
so  delicately  constituted  that  they  become  quickly 
exhausted.  There  are  two  causes  sufiicient  to 
account  for  this — a  deficiency  of  roots  and  a 
feebleness  of  action  in  such  roots  as  they  possess. 
I  find  that  if  Eoses  of  this  class  are  carefully 
watched  and  something  stimulating  is  applied  to 
the  roots  as  soon  as  any  symptoms  of  weakness 
show  themselves,  that  they  soon  outgrow  these 
drawbacks.  For  instance,  the  variety  under  notice 
is  such  a  free  flowerer  that  it  is  not  unusual  to 
find  from  eight  to  twelve  buds  struggling  to  ex- 
pand at  one  time,  but  from  the  inherent  weakness 
of  the  roots  the  buds  simply  die  away  in  a  half 
expanded  state.  In  practice  I  find  that  a  generous 
soil  and  an  application  of  a  liquid  stimulant  to 
the  roots  are  sufficient  to  induce  the  flowers  to 
open  properly.  As  a  stimulant  for  such  a  pur- 
pose I  find  an  ounce  of  the  best  guano  put  into  a 
gallon  of  water  to  be  the  quickest  to  act  and  the 
most  enduring. 

SouvENiK  DE  LA  Malmaison.— That  every  Eose 
has  its  season  of  flowering  is  strictly  true  as  re- 
gards this  variety,  for  it  is  without  doubt  the  most 
conspicuous  of  all  autumn  Eoses.  In  my  opinion 
it  is  this  alone  that  has  brought  it  iuto  favour, 
for  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  possesses  any  other 
merits.  Even  in  autumn  it  would  not  be  tolerated 
were  other  Eoses  more  plentiful,  for,  compared  with 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  of  known  repute,  its  undecided 
eclotir  aiid  the  plate-like  flattiess  of  its  flowers  are 


features  which  would  be  shunned  in  the  rosy 
month  of  June.  As  an  autumn-flowering  Rose  it  is, 
however,  welcomed  by  everybody.  "When  other  va- 
rieties are  revelling  in  the  warmth  of  early  summer 
and  delighting  us  with  their  fragrance,  this  va- 
riety refuses,  as  a  rule,  to  show  a  respectable  flower. 
It  stands,  as  it  were,  calmly  by,  awaiting  the  cool 
nights  and  balmy  days  of  early  autumn  with  their 
increased  rainfall,  and  then  it  shows  what  it  can 
do.  As  autumn  approaches,  it  puts  on  its  best 
dress,  and  is  then  without  a  rival.  It  will  have 
its  own  way,  and  will,  as  I  have  said,  only  flower 
in  a  satisfactory  manner  in  the  autumn.  When 
we  grew  standards,  this  Eose  flowered  fairly  well, 
and  on  its  own  roots  we  have  no  reason  to  find  fault 
with  the  way  in  which  it  grows,  or  the  number  of 
flowers  which  it  produces. 

Captain  Christy.— This  is  another  charac- 
teristic Eose.  I  find  it  to  be  a  rather  miffy  sub- 
ject to  deal  with  in  the  moist  climate  of  Somerset ; 
but  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  some  others  share 
the  same  character,  notably  Hippolyte  Jamain,  in 
some  respects  the  counterpart  of  Captain  Christy. 
These  two  varieties  are,  in  my  opinion,  fine-wea- 
ther Eoses.  To  obtain  good  flowers  from  them 
they  require  bright,  sunny  weather,  plenty  of  mois- 
ture at  the  roots,  and  shelter  from  wind  ;  the  out- 
side petals  are  so  delicate  that  if  once  they  get 
bruised  they  are  easily  disfigured  ;  moreover,  the 
flowers  are  composed  of  so  many  petals,  that  they 
appear  to  want  at  times  an  extra  force  of  either 
heat  or  moisture  to  get  them  to  open. 

Anna  Alexiefp. — It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  this  old  Eose  is  not  more  refined  in  character 
than  it  is,  for  there  is  no  more  valuable  variety  in 
cultivation.  It  grows  vigorously  and  flowers 
freely  under  all  sorts  of  conditions.  Budded  on 
the  Brier  as  a  standard,  or  on  the  Manetti  as  a 
dwarf,  or  on  its  own  roots,  it  invariably  does  well, 
but  unfortunately  the  flowers  are  flat,  and  when 
fully  expanded  there  is  a  degree  of  looseness  which 
renders  them  inadmissible  in  a  choice  assortment. 
With  the  exception  of  this  drawback,  I  know  of 
no  other  light-coloured  Eose  that  can  equal  it  for 
general  purposes.  In  a  hedge  of  Eoses  we  have 
it  here  on  its  own  roots  reaching  a  height  of  7  feet, 
and  not  long  since  I  had  to  destroy  a  plant  of  it 
trained  against  a  south  wall  that  had  reached  a 
height  of  9  feet.  Not  being  a  climbing  variety, 
this  must  be  saying  a  good  deal  in  its  favour  as  a 
useful  all-round  Eose.  J .  C.  C. 


Garden  Destroyers. 


The  Cabbage  Rose.— Nowhere  else  have  I 
seen  this  once  favourite  Eose  so  admirably  culti- 
vated as  it  was  at  the  late  Capt.  Paget's,  West 
Hays.  That  is  now  some  years  since,  but  I  have 
never  forgotten  the  magniflcent  display  that  it 
made  every  year  in  his  garden.  To  go  once  a  year 
and  admire  its  blooms  was  a  treat  to  which  I 
always  looked  forward  with  pleasure.  Capt.  Paget 
was  an  admirable  cultivator  of  Eoses  in  any  form, 
and  of  this  one  in  particular,  and  yet  a  few  words 
only  are  necessary  to  explain  the  treatment  which 
it  received.  It  was  simply  this :  Plant  in  good 
soil,  give  the  roots  an  annual  dressing  of  animal 
manure  every  winter,  and,  as  regards  the  branches, 
leave  them  alone— at  least  to  a  great  extent. 
Briefly  stated,  that  was  his  system  of  management, 
but  it  would  be  somewhat  misleading  -if  I  did  not 
state  that  the  staple  soil  of  his  garden  was  in  all 
respects  suitable  to  the  growth  of  Eoses.  His 
Cabbage  Eoses  occupied  the  back  of  a  border  that 
divided  the  pleasure  grounds  from  the  kitchen 
garden,  a  row  of  Evergreens  forming  the  division. 
The  Eoses  were  therefore  somewhat  shaded,  but 
not  seriously  so  ;  what  effect  the  shade  and  shelter 
may  have  had  on  them  I  do  not  know,  further 
than  that  his  management  was  a  success.  To  say 
that  he  did  not  prune  them  at  all  would  be  wrong, 
but  when  he  did  so  it  was  only  once  a  year— early 
in  February.  He  went  over  them  then  and  cut 
off  3  inches  or  4  inches  from  the  tops  of  the 
strongest  branches.  All  the  lower  shoots  and  weak 
growths  were  left  untouched.  Though  the  plants 
had  stood  for  several  years  in  the  same  border, 
they  made  vigorous  growth  every  year,  and  this 
necessitated  an  old  stem  or  two  being  cut  away  to 
prevent  them  from  getting  crowded. — J.  0.  C. 


THE  PHYLLOXERA. 
As  information  is  asked  for  in  The  Garden  of 
the  25th  August  respecting  the  Phylloxera,  which 
is  now  becoming  a  pest  in  our  vineries,  I  think 
many  readers  of  The  Garden  will  feel  intert  sted 
in  the  following  remarks  on  this  insect,  which  I 
have  extracted,  and  somewhat  abridged,  from  Mr. 
Buckton's  recently  published  work  on  the  British 
aphides.  This  species,  though  not  indigenous  to 
this  country,  is  included  in  his  monograph : — 

"  Phylloxera  vastatrix  offers  an  example  of 
the  rapid  spread  of  an  animal  through  man's  unwil- 
ling agency.  Thirty  years  ago  this  insect  was  un- 
known, although  its  existence  in  N.  America  must 
date  many  thousand  years  back ;  now  it  has  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  Southern 
Europe,  touched  at  Cape  Colony,  in  South  Africa, 
and  brought  its  baneful  influence  to  bear  in  the 
vineyards  of  Australia.  The  earliest  notice  of 
this  ^insect  was  in  1856  by  Dr.  Asa  Fitch  in  his 
report  of  the  noxious  insects  in  New  York.  It  was 
known  in  England  in  1871,  shortly  after  which  it 
invaded  France.  Notwithstanding  that  we  possess 
the  complete  life  history  of  this  insect,  no  sure, 
certain,  and  unexceptional  remedy  has  yet  been 
advanced.  Doubtless  the  ravages  have  in  some 
districts  been  checked,  and  in  others  the  Phyl- 
loxera has  even  been  stamped  out.  Flooding  the 
Tines  has  been  found  very  efficacious,  but  this 
cannot  be  effected  in  high  levels.  Amoniate  of 
copper,  carbon  disulphide,  phenic  acid,  and  other 
chemical  agents  have  been  applied  with  greater 
or  less  success,  but  such  compounds,  apart 
from  their  cost,  are  highly  dangerous  to  human 
life.  As  an  insecticide  the  substance  known 
as  sulpho-carbonate  of  potassium  has  been 
the  most  efficacious.  M.  Dumas  happily  sug- 
gested that  the  poisonous  effects  of  carbon  di- 
sulphide might  be  modified  by  combining  the 
liquid  with  potassium  sulphide ;  the  resulting  solid 
compound  is  far  less  volatile  than  the  liquid,  and 
seems  also  to  have  the  advantage  of  acting  on  the 
Vine  stocks  as  a  manure."  The  life  history  of  this 
insect  is  as  follows :  "  Eggs  are  laid  in  the  autumn 
by  the  true  female  after  pairing  with  the  male  ; 
from  these  in  May  or  June  females  only  are 
hatched,  which  are  each  known  as  foundatris  or 
foundress,  whose  after  life  is  probably  somewhat 
diiierent,  according  to  the  climate  and  perhaps 
the  kind  of  Vine  on  which  they  occur.  The  aerial 
(or  winged)  forms  are  rare  in  colder  countries, 
but  are  morefrequentin  warmer  ones  ;  where  they 
occur  they  puncture  the  leaves  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  swelling  masses  close  over  and  entomb 
them.  The  leaves  becoming  studded,  particu- 
larly around  their  edges,  with  small  galls  about 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  each  foundress 
forms  a  gall,  in  which  she  lays  during  the  summer 
some  thousands  of  eggs,  after  which  she  dies  ; 
sometimes  there  are  a  hundred  or  more  galls  on 
one  leaf.     The 

"Young  Phylloxeras, after  their  development 
on  the  leaf  and  escape  from  the  gall,  descend  in 
July  into  the  ground,  and  commence  feeding  on 
the  roots  of  the  Vines,  and  are  at  times  so  nume- 
rous that  the  roots  when  turned  up  appear  dusted 
with  yellow  grains.  In  this  condition  they  pro- 
duce the  greatest  destruction  to  the  Vines  in 
Europe,  but  in  America  the  aerial  form  appears  to 
produce  the  greatest  evil.  Where  the  aerial  form 
of  foundress  does  not  appear,  the  foundress  goes 
at  once  to  the  roots  ;  this  is  generally  the  case  in 
Europe,  for  the  leaves  of  the  European  Vines  do 
not  seem  adapted  to  produce  galls.  When  the 
larger  roots  are  attacked,  the  cortex  is  loos- 
ened, and  rots  and  scales  off.  Where  the  small 
fibres  are  affected,  swellings  and  nodules  mark  the 
injury  done.  This  nob  feeding  modification  or 
form  of  Phylloxera  is  said  to  pass  through  five  or 
six  generations,  which  will  account  for  various 
forms  and  sizes  being  found  together.  In  July 
many  of  these  undergronndforms  assume  the  pupa 
state,  and,  coming  to  the  surface,  develop  wings 
and  fly  away  to  other  Vines,  where  each  deposits 
a  very  few  egg-like  bodies  under  the  leaves  or  in 
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fissures  of  the  bark.  From  these  are  hatched,  or 
emerge,  the  true  males  and  females,  which  are 
very  small.  They  have  no  mouths,  and  only  live 
for  reproduction." 

The  tkansfokmations  of  the  Phylloxera 
are  very  complex.  Instead  of,  as  is  the  case  with 
most  insects,  being  very  simple,  an  egg  producing 
a  larva,  which  becomes  a  pupa,  and  then  appears 
as  a  perfect  insect,  with  Phylloxera  the  egg  pro- 
duces a  foundress,  which  lays  eggs,  from  which  are 
produced  the  subterranean  form,  which  continues 
through  several  generations,  when  some  become 
pupa3,  and  eventually  winged  insects,  which  de- 
posit certain  egg-shaped  bodies,  from  which 
emerge  the  true  perfect  insects  of  both  sexes  ;  the 
females  lay  eggs,  and  thus  the  cycle  of  their  life 
is  completed.  It  is  very  unfortunate  that  up  to 
the  present  time  no  effectual  agent  for  destroying 
this  insect  has  been  discovered.  If  the  galls  on 
the  leaves  should  be  found  in  any  vinery,  the- 
leaves  should  be  at  once  gathered  and  burnt. 
Phylloxera  is  by  no  means  the  only  aphis  which 
lives  under  ground  on  the  roots  of  plants.  If  any- 
one should  find  any  subterranean  aphides,  and  be 
uncertain  whether  they  are  Phylloxera  or  not,  if 
they  will  send  specimens  to  the  editor  of  The 
Garden,  I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  decide  the 
question.  G.  S.  S. 

RECENT  PLANT  PORTRAITS. 

Ceinum  Hildebrasdti  (Botanical  Magacinc, 
plate  6709). — A  double  plate  of  this  fine  new 
Grinum,  which  is  a  native  of  the  Comoro  Islands, 
in  Tropical  Africa,  whence  it  was  sent  to  Kew  by 
Sir  John  Kirk  in  1878  and  bloomed  for  the  first 
time  in  1S82.  Its  flowers  are  pure  white  with 
extremely  long  tubular  throats,  and  seem  to  stand 
quite  upright  on  the  bunch,  which  bears  about  a 
dozen  flowers.  The  brownish  red  stamens  and 
pistil  form  a  most  conspicuous  contrast  to  the 
pure  white  petals  of  the  flower. 

TuLiPA  Kolpakowskiana  {Botanical  Maga- 
zine, plate  6710).— This  brilliant  Tulip  is  a  native 
of  Turkestan,  and  as  it  is  quite  hardy  is  likely  to 
become  a  popular  favourite.  It  is  a  near  ally  of 
T.  Gesneriana,  but  somewhat  smaller  in  size  of 
bloom,  and  blooms  earlier  in  the  year  than  that 
variety ;  like  it  also,  it  varies  much  in  colour,  the 
plant  here  figured  being  a  bright  cherry-red  with 
a  green  eye,  while  others  are  found  of  a  pure 
yellow  with  a  blackish  eye. 

Leucojum  hyemale  {Botanical  Magazine, 
plate  6711).— This  pretty  little  white-flowered 
bulbous  plant,  resembling  much  in  general  appear- 
ance one  of  the  smaller  varieties  of  Narcissus,  is 
indigenous  to  a  small  strip  of  rocky  shore  on  the 
Riviera,  reaching  from  Nice  to  two  miles  east  of 
Mentone,  and  as  the  name  hyemale  conveys  a 
wrong  idea,  as  the  plant  does  not  bloom  till  April, 
M.  Jordan  has  proposed  to  change  its  name  to 
Nicreensis,  which  would  be  more  appropriate. 
It  has  also  been  described  under  the  various 
names  of  Galanthus  autumnalis,  Acis  hyemalis, 
Ruminia  hyemalis,  and  Euminia  Nica;eusis.  It 
was  first  sent  to  Kew  in  1870,  by  the  late  Mr.  J 
T.  Moggridge,  and  flowered  there  in  the  herba- 
ceous border  in  the  spring  of  1871.  It  is  also 
figured  in  Mr.  Moggridge's  beautifully  illustrated 
work  on  the  "  Flora  of  Mentone,"  on  plate  21. 

Primula  flokibunda  {Botanical  Magazine, 
plate  6712). — A  charming  and  most  continuous 
blooming  little  yellow-flowered  Primrose,  which  is 
a  native  of  the  Western  Himalayas,  and  is  there- 
fore not  quite  hardy,  requiring  the  protection  of  a 
frame  or  greenhouse  in  the  winter.  It  is  also 
known  under  the  names  of  Primula  obovata  and 
Androsace  obovata. 

Senecio  concolor  {Botanical  Magazine,  plate 
6713). — A  somewhat  dull  rose  coloured  variety  of 
the  Groundsel  family  with  flowers  borne  in  loose 
branching  bunches  on  the  top  of  very  tall  flower- 
stems,  which  have  to  be  bent  several  times  to 
bring  them  within  the  limited  area  of  the  plate.  It 
is  a  native  of  South  Africa. 

Stenomesson  Hartwegi  {Revue  HorticoU,  1st 
part  for  September).— A  pretty  little  Amaryllid, 
which  is  a  native  of  the  higher  parts  of  the  Cordil- 
leras and  Andes  Jlountains,  and  bears  bunches  of 


bright  orange-coloured  tubular  flowers.    It  is  un- 
fortunately somewhat  difficult  to  get  to  bloom. 

Veronica  Traveesi  {Revne  de  VHorticulturo 
Beige  for  September). — This  pretty  New  Zealand 
shrub  is  well  figured  here,  and  as  it  is  the  hardiest 
of  all  Veronicie  known  to  us,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  the  much  dwarfer-growing  and  some- 
what insignificant  V.  carnosula  or  pinguifolia, 
it  would  be  a  great  acquisition  to  our  shrubberies 
if  only  it  could  be  relied  on  always  to  bloom  with 
the  freedom  and  abundance  represented  in  this 
plate ;  but,  alas  !  this  is  not  the  case,  as  during  the 
six  or  seven  years,  during  which  I  have  been 
acquainted  with  this  plant,  it  has  never  bloomed, 
save  with  exceeding  shyness,  even  on  large  and 
healthy  bushes,  till  this  season,  when  some  speci- 
mens bloomed  most  abundantly  and  beautifully. 
I  may  add  that  this  Veronica,  which  seems  quite 
indifEerent  to  frost,  will  not  stand  salt-laden 
storms  from  the  sea,  which  other  varieties  do  not 
seem  to  mind,  but  rather  enjoy.  W.  E.  G. 


NOTES  FROM  BADEN-BADEN. 

Among  Michaelmas  Daisies  Aster  ibericus  is  one  of 
the  best ;  it  is  of  close  compact  growth,  only 
IJ  feet  to  2  feet  high  ;  the  flowers  are  large,  open 
nearly  all  at  once,  are  of  good  shape  and  a  pleasing 
purplish  blue  colour.  Prunella  Webbiana  is  a 
much  better  plant  than  P.  grandiflora  ;  the  heads 
are  much  larger  and  deeper  in  that  reddish  violet 
colour  which  makes  this  plant  so  very  showy. 
Deep  green  foliage  brightens  the  large  lemon-yel- 
low coloured  flowers  of  Gazania  scaphophylla, 
which,  I  presume,  will  become  a  standard  plant 
in  every  good  herbaceous  border.  Its  ally, 
G.  pavonina,  though  not  hardy,  is  also  a  very  strik- 
ing plant;  its  unusually  large  flowers  are  of  a 
brilliant  orange,  each  floret  having  a  black  and  white 
spot  at  its  base.  Salvia  Greggi  is  a  good  au- 
tumnal bloomer ;  the  plant  is  shrubbj',  and 
the  rather  small-sized,  but  large-lipped,  flowers 
of  a  soft  magenta-red  last  long  in  succession. 
Crocosma  aurea  robusta  is  in  advance  of  the 
typical  form ;  it  is  in  every  respect  a  stronger  plant, 
and  it  is  also  more  fioriferous.  Aster  diplo- 
stephioides  and  Scabiosa  Hookeri  are  two  fine  no- 
velties from  the  Thibetan  Himalayas  ;  seeds  distri- 
buted by  Mr.  Elwes.  The  former  has  very  large 
flowers  on  sometimes  branching  stems  about  2  feet 
high,  with  a  black  and  orange  disc.  Scabiosa 
Hookeri  is  not  so  showy,  but  still  very  interest- 
ing ;  the  nodding  flowers  are  dull  white,  with 
black  anthers.  Besides  Kniphofia  comosa  and  K. 
Leichtlini,  which,  owing  to  the  dry  weather,  are 
in  festive  attire,  there  is  now  another  species 
out,  quite  new  to  cultivation.  It  is  a  very  distinct 
plant,  intermediate  between  the  two  above  named 
species,  which  are  Abyssinian.  The  leaves  cluster 
into  a  low  bush,  and  the  spike  rises  to  5  feet,  pro- 
ducing on  a  divided  stem  two  flowers  of  an  orange- 
yellow  colour,  the  stamina,  clothed  in  pale  red, 
protruding  largely.  Max  Leichtlin. 

Baden-Baden. 

Market  fruits    and   vegetables.  —  All 

must  agree,  I  think,  with  Mr.  Baines  that  Peaches, 
Nectarmes,  Strawberries,  and  other  soft  fruits 
cannot  be  up  to  the  mark  unless  ripened  and 
finished  off  on  the  plants,  and  the  sooner  they  are 
used  after  that  the  better.  Why  there  is  so 
much  inferior  fruit  in  London  and  other  large 
towns  is  because  it  lies  about  so  long;  packing, 
handling,  and  shaking  about,  too,  deteriorates  the 
flavour.  Under  the  Parcels  Post  and  quick  deli- 
very system  consumers  and  growers  may  now  be 
brought  closer  together  than  they  have  been,  and 
instead  of  stale  fruit  that  has  lost  much  of  its 
goodness,  they  may  easily  now  have  it  fresh,  as  it 
can  be  sent  direct,  instead  of  passing  through  the 
hands  of  salesmen  and  shopkeepers,  thus  quite 
doubling  its  price.  The  wonder  is  that  communica- 
tion between  producers  and  customers  has  not  been 
opened  up  before  now,  as  most  railway  companies 
can-y  and  deliver  parcels  by  passenger  trains 
quickly  and  cheaply.  As  to  vegetables,  I  hold 
with  Mr.  Baines  that  it  is  a  great  mistake  award- 
ing prizes,  and   otherwise  encouraging  at  shows 


big,  soft,  soapy  Potatoes  simply  because  they  are 
good  looking,  and  placing  them  before  sterling 
sorts  that  are  known  to  be  good  cookers  and  first- 
class  as  to  quality  and  flavour.  What  is  wanted  is 
a  regular  weeding  out  of  rubbish,  but  so  long  as 
tlie  public  crave  after  "  white  elephants "  and 
other  prodigies  of  that  kind,  it  becomes  a  difficult 
matter  to  draw  the  line  and  to  know  where  to 
stop.  In  Peas,  although  we  have  gain  in  size  of 
pod,  I  question  if  there  are  yet  any  to  equal 
Veitch's  Prolific,  British  Queen,  and  Ne  Plus 
Ultra.— S.  D. 
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PLATE  405. 
THE  TRUMPET  DAFFODILS.* 
"  There  hath  beene  great  confusion  among  manie 
of  our  moderne  writers  of  plants,  in  not  distin- 
guishing the  manifold  varieties  of  Daffodils  ;  for 
euery  one,  almost  without  consideration  of  kinde 
or  forme,  or  other  speciall  note,  giueth  names  so 
diuersely  one  from  another,  that  if  anyone  shall 
receiue  from  seuerall  places  the  catalogue  of  their 
names  (as  I  haue  had  many)  as  they  set  them 
down,  and  compare  the  one  catalogue  with  the 
other,  he  shall  scarce  haue  three  names  in  a  dozen 
to  agree  together  ;  one  calling  that  by  one  name 
which  another  calleth  by  another,  that  very  few 
can  tell  what  they  meane.'  Thus  writes  that  cele- 
brated old  historian  and  first  systematic  chronicler 
of  Daffodils,  John  Parkinson,  in  the  year  1629,  and 
the  old  author  then  goes  on  to  complain  that  but 
few  will  take  the  trouble  to  distinguish  the 
small-cupped  or  true  Narcissus  from  the  large- 
trunked  Pseudo-Narcissus,  or  Daffodils  proper. 
The  Daffodils  have  long  been  and  yet  are  a  most 
interesting  study.  There  is  a  tradition  that  Sweet, 
the  botanist,  went  mad  whilst  trying  to  straighten 
out  or  unravel  the  knotted  string  which  holds  the 
whole  bunch  of  these  golden  Daffodils  together, 
and  that  modern  students  of  these  plants  are  also 
suspected  of  "  having  a  bee  in  their  bonnets"  goes 
without  the  saying.  Quite  recently  I  have  had  a  great 
treat,  a  gentleman  having  placed  in  my  hands  a 
large  bundle  of  Haworth's  letters  and  MSS.  written 
about  the  year  1830.  These  letters  are  to  a 
Daffodil  lover  most  interesting.  Haworth  it  was 
who,  in  separating  the  Narcissi  into  sub-genera, 
proposed  the  name  of  Ajax  for  all  the  larger  kinds 
of  Daffodils,  and  for  the  smaller  ones,  such  as 
N.  abscissus,  the  name  of  Oileus,  or,  as  it  is  put 
in  the  "  Iliad," 

Aja.\  the  great,  tlie  son  of  Telamon  ; 

Ajax  the  less,  Oileus'  valiant  son. 
In  writing  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ellacombe,  then  of 
Bitton  Vicarage,  in, the  year  1831,  under  date 
April  16,  Haworth  is  in  great  spirits,  having 
just  succeeded  in  rediscovering  Narcissus  cernuus, 
which  it  seems  probable  he  only  previously  knew 
from  books  or  figures.  Here  is  what  he  says : 
"  And  your  Ajax  tortuosus  is  verily  Ajax  cernuus  1 
Thus  have  you  the  merit  of  discovering  both  the 
double  first,  and  then  the  single  of  this  match- 
less, modest,  drooping,  and  long-neglected  beauty. 
The  flower  of  your  specimen  was  withered, 
collapsed,  and  colourless,  but  it  was  the  beautiful 
cernuus  in  ruin,  and,  what  is  singular,  the  day,  I 
think," your  last  letter  from  me  was  written,  I  also 
found  the  single  of  this  favourite  of  yours  and 
mine  in  the  Fulham  nursery  I  "  There  are  many 
other  remarks  and  notes  of  interest  on  Narcissi, 
their  wild  habitats,  and  nomenclature  in  these 
Haworthian  MSS ,  that  I  cannot  now  find  time 

*  Drawn  froiR  plants  in  Messrs.  Barr  t£r  Son's  nursery. 
Tooting,  in  April  last. 
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to  transcribe,  but  some  day  I  hope  to  studj'  them 
more  thoroughly.  Our  present  object  is  to  direct 
attention  to  the  best  o£  these  Dafiodils,  old  and 
a3w,  and  to  indicate  the  best  way  in  -which  they 
may  be  made  to  add  beauty  and  variety  to 
the  outdoor  spring  garden.  For  practical  con- 
.enience  we  shall  class  the  numerous  varie- 
jes  into  three  sections,  viz.,  1,  Golden  DafEodils  ; 
2,  Bicolour  Daffodils  ;  and  3,  White  DafEodils.  Of 
the  first,  or 

Golden  Daffodils,  the  finest,  as  I  think,  is 
N.  maximus,  which  in  good,  rich,  light  soils  attains 
a  height  of  2  feet  to  3  feet,  bearing  its  great 
golden  flowers  aloft  in  defiance  alike  of  wind  and 
rain.  Some  growers  prefer  N.  larifolius  var.  Em- 
peror, which  is  also  a  stately  variety,  but  paler  in 
colour,  with  more  broadly  imbricated  perianth 
segments.  The  mention  of  these  two  varieties 
side  by  side  brings  us  to  another  view  of  this 
golden-flowered  group  of  DafEodils,  since  it  is 
composed  of  two  sets  of  varieties,  which  vary 
from  the  dwarfest  to  the  tallest  of  varieties  in 
two  parallel  sets  or  sub-sections.  Not  unfrequently 
the  two  commonest  of  dwarf  kinds,  N.  minor  and 
N.  nanus,  are  confounded  with  each  other  in  gardens, 
but  N.  nanus  is  easily  known  by  its  broadly  imbri- 
cated perianth  segments,  while  in  N.  minor  the  seg- 
ments are  narrower  and  barely  overlap  each  other. 
Thus,  starting  from  N.  minor,  we  have  arange  of  as- 
cending varieties,  until  the  culminating  point  of  per- 
fection, so  far  as  size  and  stature  are  concerned,  is 
reached  in  N.  masimus.  On  theotherhand,  starting 
with  the  broad-petalled  N.  nanus,  we  flnd  a  set  of 
varieties  ascending  in  like  manner  until  N.  Emperor 
is  reached,  as  the  largest  of  the  group.  Of  course 
as  in  all  natural  arrangements,  we  find  exceptions, 
or  what  appear  to  be  such,  to  the  untrained  eye  ; 
but,  practically  speaking,  these  two  parallel  groups 
exist,  and  it  is  quite  easy  to  refer  any  single 
variety  to  either  one  or  the  other  of  them.  The 
most  robust  and  efEective  of  the  golden  Daffodils 
for  ordinary  garden  culture  are  N.  maximus,  N. 
major,  N.  lorifolius,  N.  Emperor,  N.  princeps,  N. 
obvallaris,  N.  absoissus,  N.  nobilis,  N.  minor,  N. 
nanus,  and  N.  minimus,  the  last  the  veriest  pigmy 
of  all  the  DafEodils,  flowering  at  1  inch  or  2  inches 
above  the  soil.  It  is  more  curious  than  effective 
as  a  garden  flower,  but  being  rare  it  is  of  course 
very  highly  valued  by  all  connoisseurs  of  Daffodils. 
When  we  come  to  the  broad-leaved 

BICOLOE  Daffodil  group,  we  find  it  comprises 
some  of  the  most  efEective  of  varieties.  They  are 
mostly  distinguished  by  having  a  white  perianth 
aroundagolden  crown — "Apples  of  gold  in  baskets 
of  silver,"  as  an  old  author  says  of  them.  In  this 
group  are  N.  bicolor,  N.  b.  breviflos,  N.  b.  Hors- 
fieldi,  N.  b.  Empress,  N.  b.  maximus,  N.  b.  J.  B. 
M.  Camm,  and  N.  b.  Mrs.  J.  B.  M.  Camm.  N.  bi- 
color primulinus,  N.  b.  sulphurescens,  and  N.  b.  au- 
ceps  belong  to  this  group,  although  their  perianth 
segments  are  sulphur  or  primrose  tinted.  Perhaps 
N.  Horsfleldi  is  the  best  of  all  this  section  for 
general  culture  and  effect  in  gardens,  although  N. 
bicolor  maximus  and  N.  bicolor  primulinus  are 
very  bold  and  beautiful,  and  when  more  readily 
obtainable  in  quantity,  they  will  become  favourite 
garden  flowers.  Grown  in  pots  for  spring  flower- 
ing in  the  greenhouse,  N.  Horsfleldi  is  one  of  the 
most  showy  of  all  hardy  bulbs,  and  roots  of  it 
potted  up  now  will  bloom  next  March  quite 
readily. 

The  white  Daffodils  have  a  peculiar  charm 
of  their  own,  and  are  likewise  very  beautiful  when 
grown  in  pots  in  the  greenhouse.     It  should  be 


borne  in  mind,  however,  that  artificial  heat  is  not 
necessary  in  their  culture,  all  they  require  being 
shelter  from  wind  and  rain.  In  warm,  light,  rich 
soils  they  are  perfectly  hardy.  The  three  old  va- 
rieties are  N.  cernuus,  N.  moschatus,  and  N.  albi- 
cans, but  of  late  years  several  seedlings  have  been 
added  to  this  group,  such  as  N.  cernuus  pulcher, 
N.  Milneri,  N.  William  Goldring,  N.  Cowani,  N. 
Exquisite,  N.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  and  one  or  two 
others  not  at  present  fully  determined.  Mr.  Ware 
offers  N.  cernuus  longipetalus  in  his  catalogue — a 
variety  which  I  have  not  seen.  Parkinson 
tells  us  that  originally  these  lovely  white 
Daffodils  came  from  Spain,  and  Haworth  de- 
scribed four  varieties,  three  of  which  are  now 
well  known  in  gardens.  The  largest  of  these 
is  N.  albicans,  in  which  the  trumpet  is  the  corona, 
is  longer  than  the  perianth  segments,  and  has  an 
elegantly  expanded  trumpet-like  mouth.  N.  tor- 
tuosus  is  smaller,  having  a  straight  trumpet  scal- 
loped at  the  mouth,  while  the  perianth  divisions 
are  all  more  or  less  twisted,  and  have  a  high- 
thouldered  appearance  quite  unmistakeable  when 
once  seen.  N.  cernuus  is  the  smallest  of  the  group 
—an  elegant  plant — the  perianth  divisions  being 
nearly  as  long  as  the  pale  sulphur  crown.  Of  this 
plant  we  have  two  very  rare  double-flowered  varie- 
ties—  N.  cernuus  fl.-pl.  and  N.  cernuus  bicinctus. 
All  these  varieties  are  very  beautiful,  and  are  well 
deserving  of  careful  pot  culture  in  all  gardens 
where  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  grow  them 
in  the  open  air.  All  agree  in  having  white 
perianth  segments,  and  the  crowns  of  all  are  of  a 
sulphur  colour  on  first  expansion,  gradually  chang- 
ing to  white. 

The  CULTURE  of  Daffodils  generally  is  of  the 
most  simple  kind,  and  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
of  all  the  spring  effects  in  our  gardens  is  absent 
where  they  are  not.  Even  a  clump  or  two  of  the 
common  old  double  yellow  kind  in  a  cottage 
garden  brightens  up  all  around  it,  and  plant- 
ing bold  beds  or  masses  of  these  bulbs  along  the 
margins  of  woods,  or  even  in  the  grass  of  lawns 
and  in  home  meadows  where  they  do  not  naturally 
exist,  is  a  means  of  adding  beauty  to  natural  vege- 
tation of  such  localities,  for,  as  some  one  well  said, 
a  group  of  golden  Daffodils  on  the  young  grass  is 
as  "  sunshine  in  a  shady  place."  When  planted  in 
quantity  one  of  the  results  gained  is  a  plentiful 
supply  of  flowers  for  cutting,  and  of  all  spring 
blossoms  these  are  the  best  for  the  indoor  deco- 
ration of  vase  or  pitcher.  A  handful  of  common 
yellow  Daffodils  with  a  good  length  of  fluted 
stalk  placed  daintily  in  an  old  brown  jug  with  a 
few  green  leaves,  or  with  slender  Willow  shoots 
when  silvery  buds  or  "  pussies  "  grace  them,  is  a 
picture  that  all  may  enjoy.  There  is  no  garden  so 
small,  no  home  so  humble,  in  which  these  golden 
Daffodowndillies  may  not  be  grown  and  enjoyed. 
In  large  country  places  they  should  be  planted 
along  the  grassy  margins  of  walks,  "beside  the 
lake  beneath  the  trees,"  where  they  may  dance 
and  sway,  and  nod,  and  flutter,  as  well  becometh 
the  joyous  sisters  of  "  an  April  Daffodilly." 

F.  W.  B. 


Polygonums  or  Knotweeds. — Among 
autumn  flowers  these  have  now  a  very  striking 
effect ;  P.  sachalinense  especially  is  this  year  very 
fine.  I  have  just  measured  stems  growing  in  the 
border,  and  find  them  to  be  14  feet  high,  and 
covered  the  greater  part  of  their  length  with  white 
flowers  in  clusters.  This  species  makes  a  fine 
plant  for  a  sheltered  nook  where  it  can  stand 
alone.  P.  Sieboldi  is  several  feet  dwarfer,  but 
more  graceful  in  its  habit,  and  the  flowers  spread 


out  on  all  sides  of  the  stems,  not  like  those  of 
sachalinense,  in  front  only  ;  the  flower-spikes,  too, 
are  longer.  P.  japonicum  and  P.  alpinum  are  dwarf 
and  pretty  forms,  desirable  for  banks  and  rockeries. 
All  have  white  flowers,  and  continue  in  beauty  for 
a  long  time  generally  during  a  good  part  of  Sep- 
tember ;  all  produce  suckers  or  off.sets,  which  can 
be  easily  taken  off  and  transplanted  in  spring. — PI. 


SEASONABLE   WORK. 


HARDY  FLOWERS. 

In  the  herbaceous  garden  and  on  the  rockeries  a 
successful  show  in  the  new  year  must  be  planned 
and  prepared  for  during  the  next  month  or  two. 
It  will  not  do  to  let  things  alone  from  year  to  year, 
else  the  weaker  plants  will  succumb,  and  the 
stronger  become  sole  possessors  of  the  situation. 
To  so  great  an  extent  is  this  the  case  in  rockeries 
that  it  is  almost  necessary  to  take  them  to  pieces 
after  four  or  five  years,  and  to  weed  out  the  rank 
vegetation  which  has  got  deep  hold  of  every 
crevice  and  covered  over  every  space.  If  this  be 
not  done  it  will  soon  be  found  that  favourite 
plants  become  altogether  lost.  But  not  only  is 
this  the  case,  but  it  is  well  to  go  over  both  the 
opengarden  and  rockery  at  this  season  to  trim 
off  the  clumps  which  are  permanent ;  to  weed  out 
and  replant  in  the  reserve  garden  runners,  and 
seedlings,  and  crowded-out  plants  ;  to  examine  all 
bulbs,  taking  out  the  excess,  and  seeing  the  rest 
properly  soiled  and  manured  for  their  new  flower- 
ing time ;  and  fllling  up  all  gaps  which  will  surely 
follow  after  a  summer's  blooming  time. 

Seedlings  raised  during  the  summer,  such  as 
Aquilegias,  Primulas,  Antirrhinums,  Androsaces, 
&c.,  should  now  be  carefully  planted  out,  and  a 
number  of  good  plants  of  each  should  be  potted 
off,  and  plunged  in  sand  or  ashes  in  cold  frames, 
so  that  you  have  double  chances  of  saving  your 
treasures  through  the  winter  months.  In  the  same 
way  every  plant  of  value  in  the  open  garden  and 
rookery  should  be  duplicated,  and  cuttings  or  off- 
shoots placed  in  pots  in  cold  frames  as  reserve 
stock  for  spring  time.  All  Sedums,  Semper- 
vivums,  and  Saxifrages  should  be  gone  over.  It  is 
well  to  grow  these  plants  both  in  clumps  and 
single  crowns,  for  they  have  both  beauty  in  masses 
and  beauty  in  individual  forms,  the  one  being  as 
well  worth  attention  as  the  other.  If  the  best 
crowns  of  these  be  picked  out  and  planted  apart 
they  grow  into  grand  rosettes,  and  in  due  time 
flower,  whilst  in  a  mass  they  bloom  but  spar- 
ingly, and  do  not  display  their  full  beauty  of  form. 
Especially  such  lovely  Saxifrages  as  pyramidalis, 
nepalensis,  Macnabiana,  altissima,  and  Wallacei 
should  be  treated  thus,  and  as  many  as  practicable 
planted  in  pots  and  kept  safely  through  the  winter, 
so  that  they  may  be  available  in  the  spring  either 
for  the  cool  greenhouse  or  the  garden.  In  the 
same  way  the  Sedums  and  Sempervivums  will 
come  in  useful  if  carefully  cultivated.  Christmas 
Roses  should  also  be  carefully  examined  by  re- 
moving the  soil  to  see  that  the  roots  are  active  and 
in  good  health,  and  manure  should  be  placed  on 
the  soil  above  the  rootlets  to  give  vigour  to  the 
blooming  buds.  This  plant  exhausts  the  soil  by 
its  profuse  blooming  every  year,  and  merits  an  an- 
nual mulching  at  this  season,  which  it  repays  with 
interest  at  the  very  season  when  its  white  flowers 
are  most  welcome.  In  ordinary  bulbs  for  the 
new  year  it  is  worth  remembering  that  many 
of  the  cheap  Lilies  are  as  good  for  green- 
house work  as  the  more  gaudy  Hyacinths 
and  Tulips  imported  from  Holland.  All  the 
Narcissi  make  lovely  objects  when  grown  in 
pots,  and  especially  the  best  of  the  Daffodils — 
Emperor,  Empress,  and  Horsfleldi.  The  Scillas  are 
also  very  beautiful  when  bloomed  inside,  and 
small  groups  of  half-a-dozen  in  a  4-inch  pot  raised 
in  cold  frames  bloom  much  earlier  when  planted 
out  as  they  are  coming  into  bloom,  and  furnish 
bright  spots  of  blue. 

Perhaps  now,  more  than  at  any  other  season, 
the  lover  of  alpines  should  take  a  careful  survey 
of  his  subjects  in  order  to  determ'ne  which  need 
removal  or  division.  He  will  probably  find  some. 
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now  that  rain  has  fallen  plentifully,  that  will  be 
showing  signs  of  increase  either  in  the  shape  of 
seeds  or  uudegrouud  stems,  whilst  others  may  be 
making  no  headway  at  all — scarcely  holding  their 
own.  Alpine  plants  in  their  native  habitats  grow 
upon  rocks  and  in  soils  of  different  kinds ;  there- 
fore the  rock  garden  should  be  formed  according 
to  the  requirements  of  the  different  plants  that  are 
to  be  placed  on  it.  The  stone  most  at  command  is 
that  wliich  is  generally  used,  whether  it  be  sand- 
stone, limestone,  or  granite,  or  some  of  its  varie- 
ties of  schistose  character.  As  a  rule,  one  has  not 
the  means  of  obtaining  the  proper  rock  or  soil  for 
the  different  plants,  and  hence  the  sickly  appear- 
ance of  some  of  them,  and  when  that  is  observed 
an  attempt  should  be  made  to  place  thorn  under 
more  favourable  circumstances. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

HOTTSINa  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS.— The  time  to 
which  it  is  safe  to  allow  greenhouse  plants  to 
remain  out  of  doors  varies  with  the  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom;  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  run 
any  risks  in  this  direction,  for  even  a  few  degrees 
of  frost,  although  it  might  not  do  more  harm 
than  affect  the  points  of  the  young  shoots  and 
bronze  the  leaves,  still  it  is  much  better  to  avoid 
this,  as  any  injury  in  this  way  not  only  causes  an 
unsightly  appearance,  but  its  effect  is  usually  long 
apparent.  The  kinds  least  able  to  withstand  a 
low  temperature  should  be  first  taken  in,  such  as 
Pimeleas,  Boronias,  Leschenaultias,  Chorozemas, 
Hedaromas,  Pleromas,  Swainsonas,  Aphelexis,  and 
others  of  a  like  nature,  leaving  Acacias,  Neriums, 
Camellias,  Heaths,  Eriostemons,  and  the  more 
hardy  section  generally  to  the  last.  Avoid  over- 
crowding, and  elevate  each  plant  sufficiently  up 
to  the  glass.  This  last  is  not  alone  necessary  to 
give  them  the  most  light  possible,  but  it  has  the 
additional  advantage  of  allowing  a  better  circula- 
tion of  air  to  the  under  branches,  which,  even  in 
the  winter  months,  when  there  is  little  growth 
going  on,  is  nevertheless  necessary.  See  that  each 
plant  is  quite  free  from  insects  and  mildew,  either 
of  which,  if  present,  will  spread  and  increase,  and 
become  a  source  of  injury  to  all  they  affect. 

Hydeangeas. — There  are  different  seasons  for 
propagating  these — spring  and  autumn.  Such 
plants  as  are  forced  in  spring  usually  make  a  con- 
siderable number  of  side  shoots  at  the  bottom. 
Plants  struck  from  these  and  now  in  3-in.  or  1-in. 
pots,  and  that  have  been  fully  exposed  to  the  sun 
and  air,  will  now  have  a  strong  fiower  bud  at  the 
extremity ;  they  will  be  better  out  in  the  open 
air  for  some  time  yet  until  the  leaves  are  about 
ready  to  fall,  when  they  should  be  put  under 
glass  where  frost  can  be  excluded  either  by  fire 
heat  or  covering  with  mats.  Where  spring  propa- 
gation has  not  been  followed  or  where  there  is 
any  deficiency  of  stock,  the  points  of  the  shoots, 
consisting  of  three  joints  if  now  taken  off  plants, 
turned  out  in  the  open  air  will  strike  in  a  little 
bottom  heat,  keeping  the  tops  quite  cool  bj'  the 
admission  of  an  ;  this  latter  precaution  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  their  making  top  growth,  which 
would  destroy  their  blooming  capabilities.  When 
propagated  in  this  way  the  cuttings  should  be 
put  singly  in  3-inchpots,  which  will  be  big  enough 
for  them  to  remain  in  until  they  are  about  being 
started  to  force  in  the  winter  or  spring,  just  keep- 
ing the  soil  sufiicieutly  moist  to  prevent  the  roots 
suffering.  For  greenhouse  decoration  these  single 
stemmed  Hydrangeas,  with  their  large  heads,  are 
amongst  the  most  useful  hardy  plants  that  are 
used  for  forcing. 

Cinerarias  will  now  be  making  more  progress 
than  earlier  in  the  season,  as  they  like  a  moderately 
cool  temperature  ;  they  are  better  kept  in  cold  pits 
or  frames  for  the  next  two  months  than  stood,  as 
often  seen,  on  dry  shelves  in  larger  structures.  A 
moist  bottom  for  them  to  stand  on  is  desirable, 
such  as  that  afforded  by  a  bed  of  ashes.  They  should 
be  examined  frequently  to  see  that  they  are  free 
from  aphides,  on  the  detection  of  which  means 
ought  to  be  at  once  taken  for  tlieir  destruction, 
otherwise  the  plants  will  lose  their  bottom  leaves, 
the  presence  of  which  in  a  fully  developed  and 


healthy  condition  is  requisite  to  their  well-being, 
as  also  to  their  appearance.  If  the  earliest  lot  are 
not  yet  in  their  blooming  pots  they  should  be 
immediately  put  into  them  ;  6  inches  or  7  inches 
in  diameter  are  large  enough  for  all  purposes  if 
they  are  well  supplied  with  manure  water  as  soon 
as  the  roots  have  got  fairly  hold  of  the  soil.  If 
the  smaller  succession  stock  are  large  enough  to 
move  to  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  floAver,  it  is 
better  to  shift  them  than  to  allow  the  roots  to  get 
much  matted,  for  if  Cinerarias  ever  become  at  all 
stunted,  in  whatever  stage  of  growth  they  may 
happen  to  be,  they  never  move  so  freely  after- 
wards. 

Neeines. — Although  but  comparatively  little 
grown,  these  fine  bulbous  plants  rank  amongst  the 
handsomest  in  cultivation.  Half-a-dozen  good 
specimens,  containing  eight  or  ten  strong  bulbs 
each,  give  an  effect  at  this  comparatively  flowerless 
time  of  the  year  such  as  not  many  things  are  ca- 
pable of.  Let  them  now  be  well  supplied  with 
water,  so  as  to  keep  the  roots  fairly  moist,  and 
give  them  all  the  light  possible,  which  will  in- 
tensify the  colour  of  the  flowers. 


ORCHIDS. 

East    India    house. —  With    the    shortening 
days  the  influence  of  the  sun  is  not  so  much  felt 
as  it  hitherto  has  been,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
necessary  to  shade  so  much.     In  order   to  save 
trouble  we  put  permanent  shades  on  the  sides  and 
ends  of  the  houses,  and  we  still  retain  the  shading 
on  ends  or  sides  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun  about  mid-day,  but  it  has  been  removed  from 
the  east  and  west  sides.     The  roof  shading  is  let 
down  as  often  as  it  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
plants  from  hot  sun,  but  we  do  not  allow  it  to  be 
down  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  that 
purpose.     The  attention  which  the  plants  require 
must  now   vary  according  to  the  genus  to  which 
they  belong.     We  grow  a  miscellaneous  collection 
in  our  house;  in  the  warmest  end,  or  rather  corner, 
for  one  corner  even  in  the  warmest  end  is  a  few 
degrees  warmer  than    the    other,   the  different 
species  of  Phatenopsis  and  heat-loving  Cypripe- 
diums,    such    as   C.    Stonei,  C.   niveum,  &c.,  are 
placed  ;  next  to  them  come  Odontoglossum  Roezli 
and  the  different  species  and  varieties  of  Cattleya 
that  love  heat.  Lcelia  elegans  and  L.  purpurata,  we 
fancy,  prefer  a  few  degrees  warmer  temperature 
than  that  of  the   Cattleya  house.    If  these  are 
grown  in  the  coolest  end  of  the  East  India  house, 
it  will  soon  be  found  that  L.  purpurata  has  started 
to  grow  from  the  base  of  the  last  bulbs  that  flow- 
ered, and  very  soon  young   roots  will  start  from 
them.  We  find  this  to  be  a  good  time  to  repot  any 
plants  that  require  it.     L.  purpurata  forms  thick 
fleshy  roots  freely  when  in  good  health,  and  re- 
quires plenty  of  space.     If  the  plants  are  ratlier 
pot-bound  the  roots  will  be  attached  to  the  sides 
of  the  pots,  and  it  will  not  be  possible  to  remove 
them  without  breaking  the  pots,  and  even  that 
must  be  done  with  gentle  taps,  removing  the  pot- 
sherds  carefully.     If   the  pots  are  of   large  size 
they  ought  to  be  filled  to  two-thirds  of  their  depth 
with  clean  potsherds ;  over  these  place  a  laj-er  of 
clean  Sphagnum  Moss,  and  then  repot  in  a  com- 
post of  good  fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum,  the  peat 
predominating ;  mix  crocks  and  bits  of  charcoal 
with  the  compost.     A   word   about  Vanda  teres. 
This  plant  ought  yet  to  be  in  the  hottest  and  sun- 
niest part  of  the  house,  and  it  ought  to  be  syringed 
over-head  daily  with  tepid  water.     What  a  long 
time  it  lasts  in  fiower  !     We   had  two  spikes  this 
year,  one  succeeding  the  other,  and  the  two  have 
iaeen  in  bloom  for  nearly  four  months  ;  one  of  the 
spikes  even  now   is   as  good  as  ever  it  was.     We 
grow  our  plants  in  clean  crocks  with  just  a  little 
live   Sphagnum   on   the  surface,  but   the   largest 
proportion  of  roots  is   formed  above   the   Sphag- 
num ;  they  cling  to  Teak  rods,  and  seem  to  draw 
sustenance   from   the   moist   atmosphere    of    the 
house.     The  temperature  should  not  be  less  than 
ti5°  at  night. 

Cool  house. — Odontoglossums  and  Masde- 
vallias  are  the  principal  occupants  of  this  house, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  treatment   best 


adapted  to  their  wants.  As  a  rule,  most  of  them 
are  making  their  growth,  and  require  a  moist 
atmosphere  and  plenty  of  water  at  their  roots. 
Odontoglossums,  such  as  0.  Pescatorei,  trium- 
phans,  crispum,  citrosmum,  Halli,  and  Oncidium 
macrauthum  are  making  their  growth  just  now, 
and  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  in  various  stages  of  de- 
velopment. No  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  potting 
them  ;  in  our  own  case  we  do  it  when  we  can,  but 
the  best  time  is  after  they  have  done  flowering,  and 
when  the  next  growth  has  started.  They  may  be 
shifted,  if  they  have  previously  been  in  small 
pots,  without  disturbing  the  roots  much,  but  if 
they  are  large  specimens  and  have  been  grown  in 
good-sized  pots,  the  compost  is  apt  to  get  sour  ; 
in  that  case  it  is  best  to  remove  it.  Sometimes  we 
have  washed  off  all  the  compost  ;  this  is  easiest 
and  most  safely  done  by  dipping  the  ball  of  roots 
and  compost  in  a  pail  of  water  and  working 
amongst  the  roots  with  the  fingers  until  all  the 
sour  material  is  separated.  Then  lay  the  plants 
out  for  an  hour  or  two,  so  that  the  roots  may  be 
comparatively  dry  before  re-potting.  It  is  best  to 
under-pot  rather  than  over-pot.  As  a  rule  all 
Odontoglossums  and  Masdevallias  require  a  com- 
post of  equal  parts  of  good  turfy  peat.  Sphagnum, 
and  broken  pots,  with  some  chavcoal  added  to  it. 
Insect  pests  must  be  destroyed  by  dipping  the 
plants  as  previously  recommend;d,  and  not  by 
fumigating.  Tobacco  smoke  may  probably  do 
more  injury  to  the  plants  than  to  the  thrips.  Still, 
some  good  growers  fumigate  their  Orchids,  but  it 
is  usual  to  drop  a  little  flowers  of  sulphur  into  the 
axils  of  the  leaves  where  the  thrips  are;  this 
turns  them  out,  and  they  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the 
smoke. 


FRUIT. 

Haedy  fruits. — Notwithstanding  the  unfavour- 
ableness  of  the  season,  early  kinds  of  f  ruit  arebecom- 
ing  fit  for  gathering  quite  as  early  as  usual,  and 
where  this  is  neglected,  such  varieties  as  Williams' 
Bon  Chretien  Pear  and  Irish  Peach  Apple,  probably 
owing  to  the  low  temperature   of  the  soil  and 
atmosphere,  fall  from  the  trees  before  they  have 
attained   their  normal  size  or  state  of  ripeness. 
As  this  slate  of  the  crop  does  not  speak  well  for 
the  quality  of  the  fruit,  timely  attention  should  be 
devoted  to  lifting,  root  pruning,  and  replanting  in 
fresh  compost  best  calculated  to  induce  the  for- 
mation of  an  abundance  of  healthy  feeders  before 
the  leaves  fall.     In  all  cases  where  a  bearing  tree 
is  lifted  or  a  young  one  planted,  ample  drainage 
is  very  important,  as  it  favours  the  free  passage 
of  water  in  cold,  wet  summers,  and  the  compost 
being  rough  and  free  from  manure  it  can  always 
be  kept  moist  and  healthy  by  means  of  mulching 
in  dry,  warm  seasons.  Where  our  advice  as  to  the 
thinning  of  the  shoots  of  Peaclies  and  Nectarines 
on  walls  has  been  neglected,  it  will  be  well  to 
look  them  over  after  the  fruit  is  gathered,  and  to 
remove  every  shoot  that  is  not  wanted  for  another 
year.     Those  left  can  then  be  nailed  or  tied  in 
close  to  the  wall  and  well  syringed  to  cleanse  the 
foliage  from  insects,  as   perfect   buds  cannot  be 
secured  where  the  leaves  are  injured  or  destroyed 
before  the  wood  is  ripe.     The  gathering  of  Apples 
and  Pears  will  now  claim  daily  attention.     The 
latter  are  not  too  abundant,  and,  therefore,  what 
we    have    should    be   secured   as    they    become 
ready,  and   before   they   get   injured    by   falling 
from  the  trees.     It  does  not  often  happen  that 
every  fruit  on  a  tree  will  part  freely  at  the  first 
picking,  but  by  taking  all  that  are  ready,  and  by 
leaving  tlie  most  backward,  a  valuable  succession 
of  all  kinds  may  be  secured.  If  late  Plums,  which 
it  is  thought  advisable  to  keep  as  long  as  possible, 
are  not  well  coped,  the  temporary  coping  boards 
used*>in  the  spring  may  be  placed  over  the  trees 
for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  throwing  off  wet  and 
carrying  the  netting  which  it  will  be  necessary  to 
suspend  where  wasps  and  birds   are  troublesome. 
Wasps  in  this  locality  are  unusually  troublesome, 
and,  Plums  being  scarce,  they  make  short  work  of  a 
tree  of  the  first  quality  when  they  commence  upcn 
it.     Next  to  glass  lights  reared  up  in  front  of  the 
trees,    Haythorn's    hexagon   netting  is   the   best 
material  we  have  yet  met  with  for  preserving  the 
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fruit,  as  it  lets  in  a  large  amount  of  light  and 
warmth,  and  being  deep  enough  to  cover  an 
ordinary  wall,  it  can  be  put  up  and  taken  down 
in  a  short  time  with  very  liitle  trouble.  If  not 
already  done,  the  newly  grafted  trees  should  be 
examined,  as  the  young  scions  swell  rapidly  about 
this  time,  and  unless  the  ligatures  are  loosened 
and  the  strongest  growths  are  secured  to  stakes, 
they  are  very  liable  to  get  blown  out  by  the  wind. 
As  the  planting  season  is  at  hand,  soil  and  drain- 
age should  be  got  ready  for  use,  and  to  secure 
healthy  trees  from  the  nursery  they  should  be 
selected  before  the  leaves  fall. 

Figs. — Although  many  growers  of  pot  trees 
have  a  few  trees  at  the  warmest  end  of  the  house, 
the  mixed  orchard  house  is  not  the  best  place  for 
them,  as  they  are  so  subject  to  scale  and  spider, 
which  spreads  with  fearful  rapidity  during  the 
time  the  Peaches  are  ripening,  and  as  a  rule  does 
more  harm  to  the  latter  than  all  the  Figs  they 
produce  can  ever  repay.  It  will  therefore  be  well 
for  the  amateur  to  look  about  for  a  snug  corner 
where  he  can  erect  a  case  against  a  south  or  west 
wall,  and  there  plant  a  Brown  Turkey  or  any  other 
moderate  growing  prolifis  variety  for  giving  a 
supply  of  this  delicious  fruit  through  the  autumn 
months.  If  variety  be  his  object,  he  may  place 
along  the  front  such  kinds  as  Osborn's  Prolific, 
Negro  Largo,  White  Blarseilles,  and  a  delicious 
variety  named  Dr.  Hogg,  all  in  pots  with  saucers 
under  them  for  the  reception  of  liquid  manure 
during  the  time  they  are  growing  and  producing 
fruit.  To  make  the  arrangement  complete,  the 
roof  should  be  composed  of  portable  or  running 
lights  for  letting  in  warm  summer  rain,  and  a  flow 
and  return  pipe  should  run  along  the  front  for 
gi%dng  ofE  any  warmth  in  cold,  wet  weather,  and 
to  ripen  up  the  wood  when  the  crop  is  over. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 


Taking  up  late  Potatoes  is  now  the  order  of  the 
day.  Magnum  Bonum  is  not  only  thoroughly  good, 
but  this  year  with  us  the  best  of  croppers,  with- 
out a  speck  of  disease.  Victorias,  although  a 
capital  crop  and  the  best  of  table  kinds,  are  not 
proof  against  disease.  Champions  are  again  a 
fine  crop  of  really  useful  tubers.  They  are  best 
grown  entirely  without  manure.  This  variety  we 
grow  the-most  of,  and  find  it  better  and  more  pro- 
fitable than  any  of  the  older  kinds.  Onions, 
Shallots,  and  Garlic,  now  being  harvested,  should 
be  moved  daily,  an  operation  done  quickly  with 
an  ordinary  wooden  rake.  When  quite  dry  do  not 
delay  an  hour  in  getting  them  under  cover  and 
safely  stored ;  they  are  for  all  culinary  purposes, 
perhaps,  the  most  useful  inmates  of  the  kitchen 
garden.  A  week  of  sunny  weather  would 
indeed  be  a  treat,  enabling  us  not  only  to  kill 
weeds,  but  to  get  our  Celery  earthed  up.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  give  it  a  good  watering  before 
earthicg,  but,  of  course,  the  foliage  must  be  dry 
before  earthing  takes  place.  Keep  a  sharp  out- 
look for  slugs  and  the  Cabbage  grub.  We  always 
endeavour  to  have  the  first  row  of  young  planta- 
tions of  Cabbages  nearest  the  edging  as  good  as 
the  middle  ones,  and  every  plant  of  the  same  size. 
Market  growers  sow  the  seed  by  the  half  acre,  and 
hoe  the  young  plants  out  like  Turnips ;  the  result 
is  plants  stiff  and  hard  at  the  bottom  instead  of 
being  tender  and  drawn  up.  The  most  perfect 
Lettuce  plants  are,  however,  got  by  sowing  thinly 
on  the  winter  Onion  beds.  Thus  treated,  they  are 
as  broad  as  they  are  long.  The  mode  of  raising 
plants  may  appear  to  many  to  be  a  very  simple 
matter ;  but  to  raise  them  properly  requires  a  little 
experience. 

Are  Pines  expensive  to  grow  ?  is  a  ques- 
tion often  asked,  and  very  often  answered  in  the 
afiirmative.  But,  as  grown  at  Hewell,  I  do  not 
think  they  are.  This  place  has  always  been  famed 
for  Pines,  though  the  space  devoted  to  them  is 
comparatively  limited ;  they  are,  however,  close  to 
the  glass,  have  plenty  of  light,  and  consequently 
make  sturdy  growth,  which  quickly  fruits.  There 
were  from  sixty  to  seventy  fruits  in  various  stages 
of  growth  in  the  fruiting  pit,  and  many  had  been 


recently  cut.  As  Mr.  Ward  grows  Pines,  and  as 
the  late  Mr.  Markham  used  to  grow  them,  cer- 
tainly they  are  a  paying  crop. — H. 


Kitchen    Garden. 

CUCUMBER  GROWING. 

CUCUMBEES  are  generally  eaten  raw,  but  a  skilful 
cook  can  make  them  relishable  in  various  other 
ways.  My  experience  is,  that  to  the  private  grower 
who  has  to  maintain  a  supply,  it  is  a  great  advan- 
tage when  the  Cucumber  is  used  as  a  cooked  vege- 
table, provided  of  course  that  facilities  exist  for 
producing  them.  A  hard  winter  generally  leaves 
us  with  a  limited  choice  of  vegetables ;  then 
Cucumbers  are  welcome ;  with  these  and  Mush- 
rooms we  can  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  cook.  I 
should  like  to  offer  a  few  remarks  respecting  the 
production  of  a  regular  and  moderate  supply  of 
fruit  for  home  use,  chiefly  for  cooking.  The  house 
we  have  here  for  Cucumber  growing  is  a  three- 
quarter  span-roofed  pit,  32  feet  by  13  feet, 
in  two  divisions.  It  runs  east  and  west,  the 
pathway  along  the  middle  sunk  4  feet  below 
the  ground  level,  and  the  height  from  the  floor  to 
the  ridge  of  the  roof  is  8  feet,  thus  giving  a  width 
of  roof  trellis  on  the  south  side  of  7J  feet,  and  on 
the  north  side  of  5  J  feet.  Top  and  bottom  heat- 
ing is  efliciently  provided  for  by  means  of  i-inch 
hot-water  piping,  a  flow  and  return  along  each 
side  of  the  pathway,  and  the  same  underneath  the 
soil  beds  on  each  side.  The  number  of  fruits  that 
a  healthy,  well-fed  plant  will  produce,  provided  it 
has  ample  space  for  its  top  growth  to  extend,  is 
very  large,  and  the  length  of  time  it  will  continue 
to  yield  a  profitable  supply  is  regulated  by  its 
freedom  from  insects,  but  in  small  houses  we  find 
the  best  plan  is  to  fruit  each  set  of  plants  to 
their  full  capacity,  that  is,  a  fruit  at  every  joint 
till  the  limit  of  space  is  reached.  Of  course  we 
keep  up  a  succession  of  young  plants,  but  some- 
times, when  the  old  plants  are  clean  and  healthy 
and  space  not  at  the  moment  available  for  a  young 
batch,  the  old  leaves  are  gradually  removed  from 
the  bottom  of  the  old  plants,  and  thus  a  young 
growth  is  obtained,  from  which  a  very  good  second 
crop  may  be  taken. 

Seed  sowing. — We  allow  four  or  five  weeks 
to  elapse  from  the  time  of  cowing  till  the  plants 
are  planted  out  in  the  house.  It  is  far  better  to 
wait  a  week  or  two  for  the  plants  than  to  have 
them  pot-bound  and  stunted,  for  generally  such 
plants  soon  become  a  prey  to  red  spider.  The 
seeds  are  sown  in  the  pots  from  whence  they  are 
transplanted  to  the  beds.  We  never  repot  our 
plants,  but  sow  the  seeds  (three)  in  a  4-inch  pot  to  be 
thinned  out  to  the  strongest  one  for  planting  out. 
We  prefer  seedlings  to  cuttings,  as  they  possess 
more  vigour.  Greater  productiveness  is  claimed 
for  plants  from  cuttings  than  from  seeds,  but  we 
are  always  content  with  one  fruit,  or  at  most  two, 
at  a  joint.  One  sort  only  is  grown  here,  the  true 
RoUisson's  Telegraph,  which,  for  general  use,  is 
hard  to  beat,  though  it  is  probably  equalled  by 
Dickson's  All  the  Tear  Round,  also  a  short-fruited 
variety,  with  a  hardy  constitution. 

Soil. — We  use  here  a  compost  consisting  of 
roughly-chopped  fibrous  loam,  with  a  small  admix- 
ture from  an  old  Mushroom  bed,  the  manure  being 
mixed  a  little  more  freely  in  the  winter  months.  Four 
plants  fill  the  side  of  one  house,  and  a  day  or  two 
previous  to  planting,  four  hillocks  (each  the  con- 
tents of  a  3-peck  basket)  are  laid  along  the  middle 
of  the  bed  on  a  foundation  of  inverted  turves. 
These  are  supported  over  the  bottom-heat  pipes 
on  one  side  by  means  of  rough  boarding,  and  on 
the  other  by  a  heated  water  tank.  When  the  soil 
is  thoroughly  warmed  the  seedling  plants  are 
planted  on  the  top  of  these  mounds  ;  a  stout  stick 
is  pushed  into  the  soil,  and  the  top,  secured  to  the 
wires  above,  serves  to  tie  the  growing  plants  to 
till  they  reach  the  trellis.  A  top-dressing,  about 
an  inch  at  a  time,  of  the  same  sort  of  material  is 
applied  every  ten  days  or  so,  taking  care  to  place 
it  in  the  house  to  warm  for  a  day  or  two  before  it 
is  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  hills.  The  earth  is 
heaped  well  up  round  the  stems.    If  manure  seems 


needful,  after  heavy  bearing,  we  give  a  good 
sprinkling  of  Standen's  manure  and  well  water  it 
in  ;  this  is  found  to  be  the  best  invigorator.  Stop- 
ping and  training  receive  almost  daily  attention  ; 
much  growth  is  never  removed  at  one  time  ;  shoots 
not  wanted  are  nipped  out  when  small.  The  bear- 
ing growth  is  trained  thinly,  and  as  it  extends  it 
is  pinched  above  the  second  leaf.  Under  this 
treatment  nearly  every  joint  is  fruitful  and  not  a 
foot  of  space  is  wasted. 

Sometimes  in  spring,  when  our  small  house  is 
occupied  with  other  things,  and  we  are  confined 
for  two  or  three  months  to  one  side  of  a  division, 
a  rotation  plan  is  adopted,  say,  with  four  plants. 
When  the  first  at  one  end  is  in  full  bearing,  the 
second  and  third  are  following  in  close  succession, 
while  the  fourth  is  newly  planted.  In  this  case  a 
little  foresight  only  is  necessary  in  sowing. 
Each  plant  being  confined  to  one  hillock,  the  soil 
can  be  removed  and  renewed  without  its  neigh- 
bour being  in  the  least  checked.  Few  plants  are 
more  sensitive  to  checks  or  chills  than  the  Cucum- 
ber, most  of  its  ills  and  enemies  being  traceable 
to  this  cause.  Abundance  of  water  applied  at  a 
proper  temperature  is  of  great  importance,  as  are 
also  a  regular  system  of  thorough  syringing:  with 
tepid  water,  the  maintenance  of  plenty  of  moisture 
in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  avoidance  of  a  high 
night  temperature.  Advantage  should  be  taken 
of  every  ray  of  sunlight,  especially  in  autumn, 
winter,  and  spring.  A.  MOOEE. 

Cranmore. 

NE  PLUS  ULTRA  AND  CRITERION  PEAS. 
Two  rows  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Pea  sown  on  the 
7th  of  June,  and  the  final  sowing  on  the  20th, 
each  35  yards  long,  will  give  me  Peas  in  abund- 
ance until  the  frost  cuts  them  off.  At  least  this 
Pea  has  never  failed  to  do  so  if  sown  on  the  above 
date  for  a  number  of  years,  and  present  appear- 
ances are  all  in  its  favour.  I  generally  stop  the 
haulm  with  a  "  Dunse  "  switch  hook  when  it  reaches 
the  top  of  the  stakes,  which  are  from  5  feet 
6  inches  to  6  feet  high.  This  stopping  gives  better 
filled  and  larger  pods,  and  they  are  not  so  trouble- 
some to  gather,  or  the  plants  so  liable  to  be  blown 
over.  I  agree  with  all  that  has  been  said  in  The 
Garden  in  favour  of  this  Pea,  but  cannot  allow 
anything  that  has  been  said  against  it  to  alter  my 
judgment  as  to  its  real  merit  as  a  late  season 
variety.  No  Pea  that  I  have  tried  bears  so  well 
at  the  end  of  the  season,  or  can  surpass  it  in 
colour  and  flavour  during  the  months  of  Septem- 
ber and  October. 

Some  few  years  ago,  after  a  bad  season  for 
seed-saving,  I  could  not  procure  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  Veitch's  Perfection.  I  was  recommended 
to  try  Criterion  as  a  substitute.  If  I  regretted  the 
scarcity  of  Veitch's  Perfection  at  the  time,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  circumstance  made  me  acquainted 
with  this  sterling  variety,  which  I  have  not  failed 
to  grow  from  that  time  to  this  for  gathering  in 
July  and  August.  It  has  all  the  good  qualities  of 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  (which  it  resembles  very  much  when 
cooked)  without  its  drawback,  viz.,  height,  growing 
at  no  time  more  than  5  feet  high,  and  bearing  with- 
in 18  inches  of  the  ground  (near  enough  for  tall 
people  to  gather)  a  prodigious  crop  of  well-filled 
pods  of  the  best  quality  and  colour.  When  served 
at  table  it  is  first-rate,  and  always  gives  great 
satisfaction. 

Late  Peas  are  generally  attacked  with  mildew, 
which  is  the  case  now  after  the  three  weeks'  dry 
weather  that  we  have  just  passed  through.  I  find 
the  following  an  excellent  remedy :  1  pound  of 
sulphur  and  1  pound  of  lime  boiled,  then  strained 
into  20  gallons  of  water,  and  applied  with  the 
garden  engine.  One  application  is  generally  sufli- 
cient,  and  will  effectually  cleanse  them  from  this 
destroying  fungus.  W.  Allan. 


Sowing  Lettuces  under  glass.— We  ex- 
perience great  difliculty  in  wintering  Lettuces  and 
rearing  Cauliflowers  in  the  open  ground  at  this 
tune  of  year,  owing  principally  to  the  ravages  of 
innumerable  small  black  slugs.  As  a  consequence 
our  plan  is  to   sow  thinly  and  winter   in   cold 
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frames,  taking  care  to  tbin  out  the  seedlings  freely 
and  to  give  all  the  air  possible  whenever  the 
weather  is  favourable.  In  this  manner  we  secure 
abundance  of  plants  for  our  own  wants,  and  often- 
times for  those  of  our  neighbours,  who  rely  on  the 
plants  they  vainly  endeavour  to  winter  in  the 
open. — W.  I. 

American  "Wonder  Pea  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  most  prolific  of  dwarf  Peas.  Its  average 
height  hereabouts  is  from  12  inches  to  11  inches. 
Its  habit  is  branching  and  the  branches  are  loaded 
with  pods,  each  containing  from  seven  to  ten  Peas 
of  a  deep  green  colour.  With  regard  to  its  quali- 
ties when  cooked,  I  am  unacquainted  ;  but  I  have 
heard  that  they  were  all  that  could  be  desired 
both  as  respects  colour  and  flavour.  Should  it 
prove  to  be  as  good  for  table  use  as  some  of  our 
other  sorts,  it  will  deserve  a  place  in  every  collec- 
tion of  dwarf  Peas.  I  should  think  it  would  be  a 
suitable  sort  to  grow  in  pots  for  culture  under 
glass. — W.  C. 

Golden  Stone  Turntp. — I  find  no  sort  to 
equal  this  for  spring  use.  It  retains  its  excellent 
flavour  longer  than  any  other.  The  roots  are 
handsome  in  shape,  the  flesh  solid  and  crisp,  which 
enables  it  to  withstand  the  frost  better  than  many 
others.  By  making  a  late  sowing,  the  last  week 
in  August  or  first  in  September  small  useful  roots 
will  be  produced.  It  is  considered  by  many  to  be 
the  best  one  for  growing  for  the  leaves  only,  which 
are  generally  in  great  demand  during  the  spring 
months  for  cooking,  as  the  tops  have  a  better  fla- 
vour when  cooked  than  the  coarser  leaved  sorts. 
By  pinching  out  the  flower-stems  as  soon  as  they 
appear,  a  continuous  supply  of  tops  may  be  had  ; 
besides,  the  roots  will  be  kept  more  solid,  and  then 
they  can  be  used  for  flavouring  until  the  spring- 
sown  ones  are  fit  for  use. — Wii.  CmnsTisON. 

Vegetable  Marrow,  Muir's  Proliflc— 

After  thoroughly  testing  the  productiveness  of 
this  variety  by  growing  it  two  seasons,  I  find  it  one 
of  the  best  sorts  to  grow  either  for  the  earliest  or 
latest  crops.  I  find  it  to  be  hardier  than  many  of 
the  others  I  grow,  producing  strong  shoots  with 
generally  plenty  of  Marrows.  Like  all  other  sorts, 
it  is  subject  to  be  attacked  by  black  fly,  which  must 
be  carefully  watched  and  kept  under.  This  may 
be  effectively  done  by  dusting  Poolej-'s  Tobacco 
powder  upon  the  undersides  of  the  leaves,  which 
is  certain  to  destroy  the  fly,  and  will  not  injure 
the  tenderest  leaf,  even  when  the  plants  are  in  the 
youngest  stages  of  growth.  It  will  be  found 
equally  effective  in  keeping  plants  clean  after 
coming  into  bearing.  In  shape  the  fruit  of  this 
sort  is  distinct  from  most  others,  being  nearly  the 
same  in  girth  as  length,  and  about  an  equal  thick- 
ness at  both  ends.  The  colour  is  a  dark  cream, 
the  flesh  firm  and  of  delicious  flavour,  and  when 
fully  grown  the  Marrows  measure  from  12  inches 
to  Id  inches  in  length. — Wll.  CliElSTlSON,  Wood- 
ham  Hall,  Woking. 


SHORT  NOTES.— KIT CHEIS. 


Venn's  Early  Cabbage.— Ifr.  Oliver,  gardener  at 
Eslington  Tark,  Alnwick,  speaks  o£  this  as  being  the  eai'- 
liest,  hardiest,  dwartest,  and  most  distinct  of  all  spring 
Cabbages.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  Venn,  a  gardener  near 
Alnwick,  and  is  as  yet  unknown  to  the  public— Cambrian. 

Late  Peas. — Among  a  number  of  rows  of  Peas  in  ex- 
cellent condition  I  saw  Telephone,  La.xton's  Supreme,  and 
Ne  Plus  I'ltra  Tliey  had  been  planted  thinly  in  well 
manured  trenches  and  did  not  show  a  trace  of  mildew.  As 
to  the  last  named  Pea,  I  find  that  it  is  still  a  great  favourite. 
It  is  never  wise  to  cast  off  any  old  friend  if  reliable.— II. 

Hill's  Incomparable  Dwarf  Cabbage. —  If  it 
were  necessary  to  select  one  variety  of  Cabbage  for  autnran 
planting,  I  should  chooso  Hill's  Incomparable  Dwarf.  It  has 
the  merit  of  being  faii-Iy  early,  is  quick  in  forming  a  com- 
pact head  after  commencing  to  turn  in,  and,  in  addition,  is 
hardier  than  many  varieties.  It  stood  up  firm,  crisp,  and 
strong  all  through  the  ))itter  winds  of  last  spring  — E,  V,. 

Sowing:  Cauliflower  now  unnecessary.  —  It 
may  be  well  to  again  remind  owners  of  small  gardens  that 
the  necessity  for  sowing  CauUllower  at  this  season  has 
passed  away,  and  with  it  the  trouble  of  hand-glasses 
frames,  Ac,  for  the  reception  of  the  plants  during  winter. 
The  small  early  CauUllower  recently  introduced  by  several 
firms  will,  if  sown  in  a  frame  on  a  leaf  bed  during  February 
come  ni  nearly  a  fortnight  before  autumn-sown  Earlv 
London.— E.  B. 


Early  Potatoes  are  very  abundant  here 
this  season  and  excellent  in  quality.  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  however,  that  even  as  early  as  the  23th  of 
July  we  found  a  number  of  diseased  tubers  in  the 
case  of  Myatt's  Ashleaf,  while  the  haulm  showed 
but  very  little  signs  of  disease.  The  ground  on 
which  the  crop  of  Myatt's  grew  is  naturally  very 
damp  and  peaty  and  close  to  a  canal.  On  higher 
and  drier  land  there  is  no  sign  of  disease.  Covent 
Garden  Perfection  has  proved  itself  to  be  one  of 
the  very  best  second  early  varieties  we  have.  It 
is  an  abundant  cropper,  and  a  first-rate  exhibition 
variety,  and  unsurpassed  for  table  use.  Alpha  is 
one  of  the  finest  second  early  varieties,  suitable 
either  for  light  or  heavy  soils.  I  saw  a  fine  crop 
of  it  the  other  day  growing  in  a  cottager's  garden 
in  this  locality  on  poor  peaty  ground ;  its  tubers 
are  large  and  the  numbers  attached  to  each  root 
very  great. — W.  Cheistison. 

Myatt's  Ashleaf  Potato.— Planted  side 
by  side  with  Covent  Garden  Perfection,  Bedtont 
Prolific,  Woodstock  Kidney,  and  Cosmopolitan, 
this  has  held  its  own  both  as  a  cropper  and  for 


ceed  the  crop  sown  in  July,  and  will  continue  in 
good  bearing  until  the  broad-leaved  or  spring 
Spinach  comes  into  use,  or  may  be  retained  for  use 
until  the  perpetual  Spinach  sown  in  April  is  fit  to 
gather  from.  By  making  three  sowings  a  year, 
one  in  April,  one  in  July,  and  another  in  Septem- 
ber, a  constant  supply  of  perpetual  Spinach  may 
be  had  all  the  year  round,  devoting  ground  ac- 
cording to  the  demand.  When  in  full  growth  it 
will  be  benefited  by  using  liquid  manure  once  or 
twice  a  week. — Wm.  Christison. 

Earthing  up  Celery. — We  all  seem  to  have 
different  ways  of  doing  things.  My  way  of  earth- 
ing up  Celery,  or  rather  preparing  for  that  opera- 
tion, is  to  tie  up  the  plants  some  long  time  before 
any  soil  is  put  to  them.  This  support  to  the 
leaves  causes  a  more  upright  growth  and  keeps 
them  together,  when  the  earthing  up  can  be  done 
easily  and  quickly  without  any  of  the  soil  getting 
into  the  hearts  of  the  plants.  Instead  of  cutting 
away  the  ties  and  removing  them,  we  leave  them 
on  ;  they  rot  off  quite  soon  enough,  and  if  they  do 
not  decay  it  matters  little,  as  Celery  cannot  well 
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freedom  from  disease.  Perhaps  Covent  Garden 
and  Bedfont  were  a  trifle  heavier  as  regards  crop, 
but  the  difference  was  slight,  and  the  former  had 
more  diseased  tubers  than  the  Ashleaf.  Cosmo- 
politan is  grand  on  the  table ;  in  fact,  all'that  one 
could  wish  for  in  a  Potato.  It  might  indeed  be 
called  a  ball  of  snow,  and  so  good  is  it  that  it  is 
certain  to  take  a  very  high  place  if  it  resists  disease 
fairly  well.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  give  it  a  good 
character  in  this  respect  so  far  as  personal  obser- 
vation goes. — E.  B. 

Butter  Beans,  or  Mont  d'Or. — These  are, 
as  a  rule,  trained  to  poles  or  Pea  stakes  in  the 
same  manner  as  Scarlet  Kunners.  This  spring, 
however,  I  made  a  good-sized  sowing,  drawing  the 
drills  18  inches  apart,  and  planting  the  Beans  the 
usual  distance  apart.  When  they  had  produced 
their  third  leaf  I  pinched  the  top  out  of  each 
plant  to  induce  it  to  throw  side  shoots.  The 
plants  were  left  to  grow  at  will,  and  have  pro- 
duced a  fine  crop  of  their  pale  yellow  pods  equal 
to  the  rows  which  were  staked  ;  besides,  I  was  able 
to  grow  three  rows  in  place  of  one  where  stakes 
are  used.  The  ground  being  covered  with  the  haulm 
keeps  it  cool  and  moist  during  drj'  weather,  which 
the  roots  of  Beans  delight  in.  In  future  I  intend 
to  grow  the  whole  crop  of  this  Bean  without 
stakes.  Scarlet  Runners  may  be  grown  upon  the 
same  principle  where  stakes  are  expensive  or  diffi- 
cult to  obtain. — William  Cheistison. 

Perpetual  Spinach.— If  not  already  done, 
the  latest  sowing  of  this  crop  should  be  made 
without  delay.     This  sowing  will  come  in  to  suc- 


be  held  too  closely  together  to  bleach  and  keep 
out  the  wet.  The  soiling  up  piecemeal,  as  is  prac- 
tised by  many,  is,  I  think,  a  mistake,  as  the  plants 
require  much  water  all  the  time  they  are  growing, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  give  them  this  after  they 
are  earthed  without  washing  some  of  it  in  amongst 
the  leaves,  and  that  either  causes  them  to  rot  or 
cripples  the  hearts. — J.  Shbppaed. 

White  Cape  Broccoli.— Isthis good oldsort 
entirely  discarded  for  supposed  superior  novelties  1 
A  few  years  ago  it  was  relied  upon  to  produce  a  good 
supply  of  heads  for  use  early  in  winter.  Here  it 
was  at  one  time  much  appreciated,  and  was  espe- 
cially serviceable  for  storing  in  pits  and  frames 
before  being  injured  by  frosts.  Not  being  satisfied 
with  our  success  with  Veitch's  Autumn  Protecting 
Broccoli,  I  have  for  two  seasons  in  addition  planted 
a  good  breadth  of  White  Cape,  and  on  both  occa- 
sions have  been  disappointed,  owing  to  the  seeds- 
men substituting  for  it  the  Walcheren  Broccoli. 
So  instead  of  having  a  supply  of  Broccoli  during 
October  and  November,  we  have  a  glut  at  the  pre- 
sent^time,  as  with  us  Walcheren  invariably  hearts 
early.  The  true  White  Cape  requires  a  long 
season  of  growth,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to 
sow  early  under  glass  and  to  plant  out  early.  It 
is  true  a  very  little  frost  will  destroy  or  greatly 
injure  it,  but  as  we  have  plenty  of  pit  room  and 
sheds  in  which  to  store  it  in  anticipation  of  frosts, 
it  would  yet  prove  of  great  service.  After  having 
failed  to  procure  the  true  White  Cape  Broccoli 
from  two  usually  reliable  seedsmen,  I  suppose  I 
must  do  without  it.— I.  M. 
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TREES  AND  Shrubs. 

THE  HOP  HORNBEAMS. 

(OSTKYA.) 

The  genus  Ostrya  contains  but  two  specie?,  closely 
resembling  each  other,  one  of  which  is  a  native  of 
Europe  and  the  other  of  North  America.  Only  one 
other  instance  of  an  United  States  genus  compris- 
ing but  a  couple  of  species,  one  of  which  is  pecu- 
liar to  the  Eastern  and  the  other  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  is  known  to  me,  and  that  is  the 
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being  raised  from  seeds  collected  from  the  large 
tree  at  Kew,  which,  according  to  Loudon,  is  pro- 
bably the  finest  in  Britain.  In  Philip  Miller's 
"Gardener's  Dictionary"  planters  are  warned 
against  purchasing  grafted  trees,  as,  owing  to  the 
more  rapid  growth  of  the  scion,  it  is  liable  to  die 
off  after  a  short  time  or  to  be  broken  off  by  the 
wind.  The  old  Kew  tree,  however,  does  not  bear 
out  this  supposition,  for  it  is  a  graft,  and  has  no 
doubt  been  in  its  present  position  a  century  or 
more.  It  occupies  a  place  on  the  lawn  near  the 
"T  range  at  Kew,  not  far  from  the  famous   old 
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Liquidambar,  or  Sweet  Gum.  The  two  Ostrjas, 
both  on  this  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
by  reason  of  the  singular  resemblance  between 
their  female  catkins  and  those  of  the  Hop,  and 
between  their  foliage  and  that  of  the  Hornbeam 
(Carpinus),  have  acquired  the  thoroughly  descrip- 
tive name  of  Hop  Hornbeam.  The  United  States 
one,  according  to  Dr.Gray's  "  Manual,"is  also  called 
Ironwood  and  Leverwood.  Both  trees,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  accompanying  illustrations,  are  de- 
cidedly ornamental  ones,  and  equally  worthy  of 
cultivation.  Both  have  a  very  handsome  appear- 
ance when  in  fruit,  and  under  favourable  condi- 
tions will  attain  as  large  a  size  as  our  common 
native  Hornbeam.  They  will  grow  anywhere  and 
in  any  soil  where  the  common  Hornbeam  succeeds, 
but  thrive  best  on  a  good  rich  soil. 

Ostrya  caepinipolia*  is  a  native  of  South  and 
South-eastern  Europe,  and  has  long  been  in  cul- 
tivation in  this  country.  It  must  have  been  intro- 
duced prior  to  1724,  as  it  is  mentioned  in  Furber's 
nursery  catalogue,  published  in  that  year.  It  is 
usually  propagated  by  grafting  on  the  common 
Hornbeam,  although  probably  plants  raised  from 
seeds  would  be  preferable.  There  ought  to  be  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  good  seeds  from  the  Con- 
tinent ;  in  England  they  do  not  seem  to  ripen 
properly,  as  I  can  obtain  no  evidence  of  plants 


*  Identification. — Ostrya  carpinifolia,  Scop  fl.  earn.,  2 
ed.,  ii.,  244;  Koch,  "  Dendrolngie,"  zweit.  theil.  zweit. 
abtheil.,  p.  6;  O.  vulgaris,  Willct  Sp.  Plant,,  iv  ,  1,  469; 
Loudon,  "  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britannicum,"  vol. 
iii.,  p.  2015;  Carpinus  Ostrya,  Nouv.  Duhamel,  ii.,  t.  59. 


Sophora  japonioa,  mentioned  in  last  week's  Gar- 
den, and  another  historical  and  not  less  famous 
tree,  an  Araucaria  imbrioata,  one  of  the  five  which 
were  raised  in  a  pot  in  his  cabin  by  Menzies,  the 
surgeon  and  naturalist  who  accompanied  Van- 
couver in  his  voyage  round  the  world.  The  speci- 
men in  question  bears  on  its  label,  "  Introduced 
by  A.  Menzies,  Esq.,  in  1796."  The  present  measure- 
ments of  the  Kew  Ostrya  are  :  Height,  55  feet ;  dia- 
meter of  head,  60  feet;  and  circumference  of 
stem  at  1  foot  fiom  the  ground,  9  feet  6  inches. 

Ostrya  vieginica  (the  American  Hop  Horn- 
beam).*— This  was  introduced  into  England  by 
BishopCompton  in  1692,  and,  according  to  Loudon, 
seems  to  be  somewhat  more  tender  than  its 
European  relative,  an  opinion,  however,  which  is 
not  confirmed  by  observation  of  the  specimens 
of  this  species  at  Kew,  which  seem  to  be  quite 
as  hardy  as  any  of  our  native  trees.  The  distri- 
bution, &c.,  in  a  wild  state  is  given  as  follows  in 
Professor  C.  S.  Sargent's  excellent  "  Catalogue  of 
the  Forest  Trees  of  North  America  ":  "  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick,  through  the  valleys  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  Lower  Ottawa  Rivers,  along  the 
northern  shores  of  Lake  Huron  to  Northern  Wis- 
consin, south  to  Florida,  and  west  to  Fremont 
County,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas.  Wood 
white,   compact,  fine    grained,    very   heavy,   and 


*lDENTjPiCiTioN.— Ostrya  virginica,Willd.  Sp.  Plant.,  iv 
469  ;  Loudon,  Arbor,  et  -Frut.  Brit.,  vol.  iii  ,  p.  2015  ; 
Koch,  "  Dendrologie,"  ziT.  theil.  zw.  abtheil.,  p.  6  ;  Gray' 
"  Manual  of  Botany,"  456  ;  Ostrya  vulgaris,  Watson, 
Dend.  Brit.,  t.  143;  Carpinus  amerioana,  Mielix.,  "North 
American  Sylva,"  ii.,  t.  109. 


durable.    A  small  tree  rarely  exceeding  40  feet 
in  height,  or  with  a  trunk  more  than  12  inches  to 
15  inches  in  diameter."       George  Nicholson. 
Uoyal  Gardens,  Kew. 


THUJA  GIGANTEA. 

Tins   ornamental  Conifer  is  indigenous    to  tie 
north-west  coast  of  America  and  Calif ornia,  and  is 


Male  and  female /towers  of  Ostrya  carpinifolia. 

found  at  elevations  ranging  sometimes  as  high  as 
5000  feet ;  it  attains  a  height  of  100  feet  to  200 


Ostrya  virginica  (catkins  of  female  flowers). 

feet,   with  a  circumference  of  trunk  above  the 
swell  of  the  roots  of  from  20  feet  to  40  feet.    It 


Male  and  female  flowers  of  Ostrya  virginica. 


is  known  in  some  collections  by  the  name  of  T 
Menziesi  and  in  others  by  that  of  T.  Lobbi.  Under 
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the  name  of  T.  Lobbi  I  received  this  tree  upwards 
of  twenty  years  ago,  but  from  my  observation  of 
its  growth,  combined  with  the  description  given 
tiy  Nuttall  in  his  "  Plants  of  the  Roclsy  Mountains," 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  great  many  plants 
sent  out  as  T.  Lobbi  are  really  none  other  tlian  the 
true  T.  gigantea.  There  has  been  a  great  deal 
said  and  written  of  late  by  practical  men  on  a 
substitute  for  the  Larch,  as  that  valuable  tree  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  refuses  to  grow,  or  at 
least  makes  so  little  progress,  that  in  many  cases 
it  is  all  but  worthless  as  a  timber  tree.  I  have 
paid  some  little  attention  to  this  subject  for  a 
period  of  some  thirty  years,  and  although  I  have 
planted  and  watched  the  progress  of  all  the  new 
Conifers  suitable  for  the  climate  of  our  islands, 
yet  I  have  found  none  to  equal  the  Larch.  In 
my  opinion,  Thuja  gigantea  is  the 

Best  substitute  for  Larch  of  any  Conifer 
I  know.  It  will,  however,  be  for  the  next  gene- 
ration, who  cut  down  the  trees  planted  by  us 
when  they  are  properly  matured,  to  decide  this 
question.  I  have  found  it  to  be  perfectly  hardy,  of 
free  and  rapid  growth,  sometimes  adding  to  its 
height  as  much  as  from  18  inches  to  30  inches  in 
one  season,  but  the  rate  of  growth  depends  in  a 
great  measure  on  the  quality  of  the  soil  and  also 
on  the  situation.  Its  habit  of  growth  is  strictly 
conical,  and  if  allowed  plenty  of  room,  the  stem 
carries  its  thickness  up  along  with  its  height  in  as 
fine  a  proportion  as  that  of  the  best  Larch.  It 
bears  with  impunity  the  ordinary  amount  of  stem 
and  branch  pruning,  but  as  it  seldoms  produces 
a  double  leader  at  the  top,  it  is  not  often  neces- 
sary to  prune  it.  It  is  not  in  the  least  particular 
as  to  soil,  provided  it  is  thoroughly  well  drained. 
In  places  where  the  subsoil  consists  of  hard  till 
or  pan,  such  will  require  to  be  broken  up  with  a 
pick  in  order  to  allow  the  roots  to  have  free  scope 
to  ramble.  I  have  planted  it  with  great  success 
on  all  classes  of  soils,  on  deep  boggy  ground 
as  well  as  on  clay  loam  and  soils  of  a  gravelly 
nature.  In  cutting  the  wood  of  the  trunk  of 
young  trees  I  have  found  it  to  be  of  a  lirm  te.fture, 
with°the  concentric  rings  firmly  packed.  All  this 
points  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  first-class 
timber  tree.  The  only  point  I  am  doubtful  of  is 
whether  the  wood  contains  sufficient  resinous 
matter  to  make  it  so  lasting  as  that  of  the  Larch. 

Propagation  of  this  tree  is  effected  by  cuttings 
and  seeds  ;thelatter  should  be  collected  asthey  ripen, 
and  stored  in  a  cool,  airy  place  till  spring,  when  they 
should  be  sown  broadcast  on  well  pulverised  light 
soil  on  beds  about  i  feet  wide.  As  the  seeds  are 
small  and  light,  a  thin  covering  of  fine  soil  will  be 
sutEcient.  When  the  seedlings  are  from  i  inches 
to  6  inches  high  they  should  be  transplanted 
in  nursery  lines"  from  G  inches  to  S  inches  apart, 
and  at  a  distance  of  from  12  inches  to  11  inches 
between  the  lines  ;  this  space  will  afford  plenty  of 
room  for  stirring  the  soil  and  keeping  down  weeds 
— a  matter  of  importance  in  the  welfare  of  nur- 
sery stock  in  its  early  stage.      J.  B.  Webstek. 


SHORT  NOTES.— TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora  is  one  of  the 
most  lieautiful  cf  hanly  shrubs.  Tt  is  now  producnig  great 
massive  panick's  of  pure  wliitc  blossoms.  It  is  dwarf  in 
habit  and  (lowers  most  freely.— J.  Douolas. 

Dead  trees.— The  many  prostr.ate  trunks  now  to  he 
seen  in  ICensington  Gardens  should  be  a  caution  against 
putting  a  deep  layer  of  soil  over  the  roots  of  trees.  It  is 
death  to  many.  The  destruction  above  mentioned  nnist  be 
seen  to  be  believed.  It  is  as  if  the  trees,  as  foolish  as  men, 
had  gone  to  war  and  had  a  "general  engagement,"  with  the 
usual  result.— v.,  Sept.  10. 

Hibiscus  syriacua. — This  is  rne  of  the  most  valuable 
shrubs  one  can  have  in  a  garden,  (lowering  as  it  doe?  when 
there  is  scarcely  another  shrub  in  bloom.  It  is  just  now  in 
full  flower,  and  we  are  reminded  of  its  heauty  by  some 
hranches  brought  to  us  by  Mr.  Stevens  from  his  garden  at 
Eyfleet,  which  contains  a  good  collection  of  this  shrub. 

Seaside  shrubs. — The  best  shrubs  for  the  seirshore 
are  undoubtedly  the  French  Tamarisk  ami  the  conuuon 
Spindle  tree.  Svherever  new  gardens  are  being  planted 
within  reach  of  the  salt  spray  these  are  the  shrubs  used  for 
the  outer  belt.  All  round  the  south  coast  they  do  well  even 
in  the  most  exposed  situations.  Where  there  is  a  little 
shelter  the  shrubby  New  Zealand  Speedwells  also  grow  and 
flower  profusely.— H, 


Indoor  Garden. 

GRIFFINIAS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

GEirFisiAS  consist  of  some  half-dozen  species,  all 
evergreen  South  American  Amaryllids,  compact 
in  habit,  and  of  a  free  blooming  character ;  the 
(lower-stems  spring  from  the  centre  of  the  bulbs 
and  rise  well  above  the  foliage,  terminating  in  a 
large  umbel  of  delicate  blue  and  white  or  purple 
and  white  flowers,  in  shape  not  unlike  those  of  the 
blue  Agapauthus.  Few  bulbous  plants  better  de- 
serve a  place  in  even  the  most  select  collections  of 
stove  subjects  than  these.  They  are  at  all  times 
handsome,  and  when  strong  specimens  are  in 
flower  they  continue  to  open  their  blooms  in  suc- 
cession for  three  months  at  a  time,  and  are  equally 
suitable  for  conservatory  decoration  or  for  cutting; 
for  the  latter  purpose  they  have  few  equals,  the 
colour  (always  scarce  except  in  flowers  of  diminu- 
tive size)  particularly  adapting  them  for  arranging 
with  others  of  paler  or  more  vivid  hues  ;  their  sub- 
stance also  enables  them  to  retain  their  fresh- 
ness for  days  in  water,  or  in  any  moisture- 
holding  material.  The  plants  likewise  have  the 
merit  of  being  easily  grown,  and  can  be  culti- 
vated successfully  by  those  who  have  not  the 
means  of  growing  a  number  of  things  requiring  a 
very  high  temperature.  An  intermediate  heat, 
such  as  tliat  of  a  vinery  where  a  little  fire  is  used, 
will  answer  for  them  quite  as  well  as  a  warmer 
situation,  but  they  should  never,  except  in  warm 
weather,  be  subjected  for  a  long  time  to  green- 
house temperature,  even  when  they  have  com- 
pleted their  growth  and  are  at  rest,  or  they  are 
liable  to  suifer.  The  only  drawback  to  their  more 
general  cultivation  is  their  scarcity,  consequent 
upon  their  slow  habit  of  growth,  a  circumstance 
still  furlher  aggravated  by  keeping  them  quite 
dry  when  at  rest.  Nothing  can  be  more  injurious 
to  any  evergreen  bulb  than  this  kind  of  treatment 
when  carried  too  far,  and  especially  in  the  case 
of  Griffinias.  Unlike  Euchaiis  amazonica,  Grif- 
tinias  cannot  be  grown  and  periodically  rested,  so 
as  to  induce  them  to  flower  several  times  in  the 
year  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  prefer  a  long  season 
to  become  fully  developed,  and  want  a  long  rest 
afterwards  before  flowering,  during  which  the  soil 
should  be  kept  much  drier  than  when  they  are  in 
active  growth,  but  should  never  be  so  dry  as  to 
cause  the  leaves  to  flag. 

Propagation.  —  Another  reason  why  these 
plants  are  scarce  is  that  so  few  succeed  in  raiting 
them  from  seeds,  the  failure  often  attributed 
to  the  seeds  being  covered  with  soil ;  whereas 
they  should  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  surface  of 
the  soil  in  the  pots,  otherwise  they  will  decay. 
Griffinias  can  also  be  increased  by  separation  of 
those  bulbs  that  are  produced  as  offsets  in  the 
same  manner  as  with  Amaryllis,  but  their  progress 
is  very  slow,  and  the  roofs  are  so  closely  interwoven 
as  to  render  their  sep.aratiou  almost  impossible 
without  considerable  mutilation.  When  they  are 
to  be  divided,  tke  ball  should  be  turned  out  of  the 
pot  and  the  whole  of  the  soil  washed  very  carefully 
from  amongst  the  roots,  by  which  means  they  may 
be  more  readily  disentangled  without  so  much 
breakage.  They  should  then  be  placed  singly  in 
from  4-inch  to  6-inch  pots,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  bulbs,  and  treated  as  hereafter 
described  for  plants  raised  from  seed.  After 
blooming  in  summer  and  autumn  the  seeds 
make  their  appearance,  growing  to  the  size  of 
Potato  Apples,  but  in  appearance  more  like  small, 
green  unripe  Tomatoes,  being  corrugated  and 
irregular  in  shape.  They  must  be  allowed  to  re- 
main on  the  plants  until  they  either  fall  off  of 
their  own  accord  or  can  be  removed  by  very  slight 
pressure,  and  should  then  be  sown  immediately. 
For  this  purpose  use  an  ordinary  seed-pan  proper 
tionate  in  size  to  the  number  of  seeds,  put  an 
inch  of  drainage  in  the  bottom,  and  on  this  a 
little  Sphagnum  or  turfy  material. 

The  soil  should  consist  of  yellow  loam,  with 
about  one-sixth  of  sand  added  ;  the  loam  should 
not  be  sifted  even  for  the  seeds,  but  pulled  into 
small  pieces  and  pressed  moderately  close,  sprink- 
ling a  little  sand  on  the  top,  and  giving  the  whole 


a  good  watering  ;  on  this  lay  the  seeds,  pressing 
them  gently  into  the  surface,  so  that  they  may 
imbibe  the  moisture  from  the  soil,  which  must  be 
kept  continually  damp  ;  put  them  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  55°  at  night,  witli  a  few  degrees  higher 
during  the  day;  so  treated,  they  will  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  months  vegetate.  They 
should  not  be  disturbed  until  the  protruding  roots 
have  descended  into  and  got  a  firm  hold  of 
the  soil,  during  which  time  a  leaf  will  be  formed 
to  each  seed.  This  will  usually  occupy  the  whole 
of  the  winter  and  spring  after  they  are  sown. 
Through  this  time  the  soil  must  be  kept  mode- 
rately moist,  after  which  they  should  be  trans- 
ferred singly  into  well- drained  pots,  using  soil 
similar  to  that  in  which  they  were  sown.  Through 
the  spring  the  temperature  should  be  gradually 
raised,  and  during  the  summer  it  may  range  in 
the  night  from  60°  to  70°,  and  10°  or  15°  higher 
in  the  daytime  with  sun-heat.  ICeep  the  plants 
well  up  to  the  light,  giving  a  slight  shade  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  in  bright  weather,  admitting  a 
moderate  quantity  of  air,  closing  the  house  early 
and  slightly  damping  them  overhead  at  the  same 
time.  Reduce  the  temperature  in  the  autumn  to 
55°,  at  which  point  they  may  be  kept  during  the 
winter,  at  the  same  time  giving  as  much  water  as 
will  preserve  the  soil  slightly  moist.  Give  the 
young  plants  as  long  a  season  of  growth  as  possi- 
ble by  placing  them  about  the  middle  of  February 
in  a  temperature  of  60°,  giving  a  little  more  mois- 
ture to  the  soil  as  soon  as  they  show  signs  of 
growing.  Increase  the  temperature  both  by  day 
and  night  as  the  weather  gets  warmer,  shading 
slightly  as  before  and  syringing  a  little  when  the 
house  is  closed  in  the  afternoons.  By  midsummer 
tliey  will  most  likely  have  so  far  filled  their  pots 
with  roots  as  to  require  moving  into  others  of  a 
larger  size,  now  having  the  soil  a  little  more  lumpy 
and  not  omitting  to  use  enough  sand  to  keep  it 
quite  swest ;  after  this  treat  the  plants  through 
the 

Autumn  and  winter  as  recommended  for  the 
preceding  season,  again  starting  them  early,  or  if 
there  is  the  convenience  of  a  house  that  is  kept  5° 
warmer  during  the  winter  from  the  first  than  the 
temperature  prescribed,  they  may  with  advantage 
remain  in  it,  by  which  means  they  will  make  more 
progress.  If  the  growth  is  satisfactory,  the 
strongest  plants  will  most  probably  flov/er  in  the 
autumn  three  ye,ars  from  the  time  the  seeds  were 
sown,  although  the  bloom-spikes  will  not  be  nearly 
so  strong  as  when  the  bulbs  get  f  ally  grown,  which 
will  very  likely  occupy  another  two  years,  when 
they  will  increase  by  making  offsets.  After 
flowering  each  autumn  they  will  make  theirgrowth, 
during  which  time  they  should  bs  kept  at  about 
the  same  temperature  as  that  already  recom- 
mended, supplying  them  liberally  with  water  un- 
til the  growth  is  finished,  which  will  be  apparent 
by  the  leaves  attaining  their  full  size  and  solidity. 
When  the  plants  have  begun  to  bloom  it  will  to 
some  extent  alter  the  time  of  their  growth,  retard- 
ing it  considerably,  so  that  it  may  not  be  com- 
pleted before  May,  after  which  the  soil  ought  to 
be  maintained  as  before  described  in  a  slightly 
moist  state.  During  the  summer  the  increase  of 
solar  heat  and  higher  temperature  necessary  for 
the  other  occupants  of  the  house  will  cause  them 
to  push  up  their  bloom-stems,  the  flowers  opening 
through  the  autumn.     Each  year 

After  blooming  they  require  larger  pots,  and 
until  they  begin  to  increase  freely  by  offsets,  an 
inch  shift  at  a  time  will  generally  be  enough,  as 
they  must  never  be  overpotted,  although  as  the 
specimens  get  large  they  will  make  an  abundance 
of  roots  and  fine  leaves,  requiring  proportionate 
pot  room,  whilst  the  flowers  also  will  be  propor- 
tionfitely  strong.  When  the  plants  attain  specimen 
size  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  pot  them  every 
year.  A  very  imperfect  estimate  can  be  formed 
of  the  beauty  of  Griffinias  whilst  they  are  in  a 
comparatively  small  state  with  one  or  two  flower- 
spilves  as  compared  with  large  examples  that  will 
produce  from  a  dozen  to  thirty,  each  proportion- 
ately larger  than  those  borne  by  smaller  plants. 
They  may  be  grown  on  until  they  fill  18-inch  or 
20-inch  pots,  or  be  divided  as  already  described. 
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Those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  a  good 
stock  of  these  valuable  plants  will  do  well  to  grow 
both  small  and  large  specimens.  When  in  flower 
they  may  be  placed  for  several  weeks  in  a  conser- 
vatory somewhat  warmer  than  an  ordinary  green- 
house, but  they  should  not  remain  too  long,  espe- 
cially if  the  autumn  is  far  advanced  and  the 
weather  getting  cold,  as  they  will  be  commencing 
growth,  which  would  get  checked,  and  thus  mate- 
rially interfere  with  their  progress  during  the  en- 
suing season.  The  undermentioned,  if  treated  in 
accordance  with  the  above  directions,  will  be 
found  an  acceptable  addition  to  any  collection  of 
plants :  — 

G.  HYACINTHINA  MAXIMA. — A  large  and  fine 
species,  with  bluish  violet  flowers,  each  petal 
having  a  white  stripe  from  the  base  down  the 
centre  for  a  considerable  portion  of  its  length.  A 
large  specimen  will  bloom  through  the  whole  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  year.  A  native  of  South 
America. 

G.  BLUMENAVIA. — A  smaller  growing  species 
from  Brazil ;  flowers  a  little  earlier  in  the  season 
than  the  preceding. 

G.  OBNATA. — A  new  introduction  from  Eio  de 
Janeiro,  with  large  heads  of  purplish  lilac  flowers 
fading  ofE  to  white.  A  very  free  bloomer,  some- 
ti  mes  producing  two  scapes  from  a  single  bulb  ; 
it  flowers  in  the  autumn  or  winter. 

Insects. — When  aphides  affect  the  young  leaves 
and  flower-stems,  they  may  be  destroyed  by  fumi- 
gation and  sponging.  Thrips  also  attack  the 
undersides  of  the  leaves,  and  should  be  either 
cleaned  off  with  a  sponge  dipped  in  Tobacco 
water  or  fumigated.  Brown  scale  and  mealy  bug 
will  also  aifect  them  ;  these  can  be  best  removed 
by  sponging.  T.  Baines. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  FOR   EXHIBITION. 

Those  who  are  growing  specimen  plants  of  Chry- 
santhemums will  now  need  to  give  them  close 
attention.  If  they  have  been  carefully  attended 
to  they  will  have  made  by  this  time  strong  growth, 
and  have  branched  out  into  leaders  and  lateral 
shoots.  Some  varieties,  especially  the  Japanese, 
give  a  terminal  bud,  which  will  generally  expand 
itself  and  give  an  early  bloom,  the  same  plants 
blooming  again  from  the  leader  buds.  These 
blooms  will  be  mostly  too  early  for  exhibition,  so 
the  cultivator  must  use  his  judgment  as  to  retain- 
ing or  destroying  them.  In  the  case  of  many  of 
the  late  blooming  varieties,  however,  these  blooms 
come  later  and  at  exhibition  time,  whereas  the 
leader  buds  will  perhaps  not  open  until  December. 
Grandiflorum,  Ethel,  and  Golden  Dragon  are  late 
sorts.  This  tendency  to  flower  late,  as  well  as  other 
peculiarities  in  the  Chrysanthemum,  a  knowledge 
of  which  can  only  be  gained  in  time,  gives 
the  experienced  grower  so  many  chances  in  his 
favour  when  growing  for  exhibition.  Having  now 
reached  the  time  when  the  plants  may  be  said  to 
have  finished  their  growth,  the  buds  must  be 
looked  for,  and  preparations  should  be  made  for 
feeding  the  plants  with  liquid  manure.  As  soon 
as  the  buds  appear  and  can  be  conveniently 
handled  on  plants  required  to  produce  exhibition 
flowers,  nip  out  all  the  buds  except  the  centre,  and 
this  must  be  carefully  done,  for  it  is  a  delicate 
task,  else  the  centre  bud  may  get  damaged  or 
perhaps  broken  oS  entirely ;  all  buds  appearing 
on  the  stems  must  be  taken  out,  and  also  all 
laterals  that  are  not  required  for  bloom ;  this  done, 
the  application  of  manure  water  can  commence. 
There  is  some  difEerence  of  opinion  as  to  the  best 
liquid  manure ;  some  recommend  the  usual  mix- 
ture from  the  stable,  which  is  undoubtedly  a  good 
thing  in  the  hands  of  an  experienced  grower,  but 
anyone  without  the  necessary  knowledge  or  ex- 
perience will  have  some  difficulty  in  arriving  at 
an  estimate  of  the  proper  strength  required.  By 
applying  liquid  manure  of  too  high  a  strength  buds 
have  become  blind,  which  is  a  great  disappoint- 
ment. Some  growers  recommend  artificial  manures, 
and  of  these  one  of  the  very  best  is  undoubtedly 
Clay's  Fertiliser.  A  little  of  this  should  be 
sprinkled  over  the  surface  once  or  twice  a  week, 
and  watered  in  when  moisture  is  applied  to  the 
plants.     One   authority  on  the   culture  of    the 


Chrysanthemum  states  that  all  that  is  required  at 
this  stage  is  an  ammoniacal  stimulant  to  take  im- 
mediate effect  on  the  plant,  in  order  to  swell  the 
buds  to  the  largest  possible  size,  and  in  no  manure 
can  we  get  this  in  such  quantity  as  in  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  a  small  quantity  of  which  only  is  needed, 
commencing  at  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  and  gra- 
dually increasing  to  half  an  ounce,  to  a  gallon  of 
water.  This  is  at  any  rate  a  clean  and  inofliensive 
process,  and  it  has  the  merit  of  being  cheap,  as 
the  cost  is  not  more  than  a  halfpenny  to  a  penny 
per  gallon. 

It  need  scarcely  be  stated  that  thorough  clean- 
liness of  foliage  is  indispensable.  Any  thrips 
that  may  find  a  lodgment  in  the  points  of  the 
shoots  must  be  at  once  dislodged.  No  quarter 
must  be  given  to  any  injurious  insect,  nor  must 
the  plants  be  drawn  in  any  way.  They  should  be 
encouraged  to  grow  as  hardy  and  vigorous  as  pos- 
sible, and  at  this  season  of  the  year  need  plenty 
of  exposure.  K.  D. 

EONDELETIA  SPECIOSA  MAJOR. 

This  plant  and  the  smaller  flowered  type  possess 
much  to  commend  them  to  the  general  cultivator. 
They  are  frequently  seen  on  the  exhibition  table, 
but  are  scarcely  showy  enough  to  find  favour  with 
growers  for  show  purposes ;  yet  this  does  not  in 
any  way  detract  from  their  merits  as  regards  de- 
coration or  the  production  of  cut  flowers.  For  the 
comparatively  small  quantity  of  high-coloured 
flowers  that  a  tasteful  bouquet  should  contain,  I 
know  of  no  plant  more  suitable  than  the  Ronde- 
letia ;  it  possesses  the  very  essential  property  of 
endurance  whe^  the  growth  and  flowers  have  been 
made  under  the  conditions  requisite  to  impart 
this  character  to  them.  To  this  in  the  selection 
of  flowers  for  such  purposes,  sufiicient  attention 
is  not  always  given.  The  flowers  are  equally 
durable  on  the  plant,  and  will  keep  fresh  for  many 
weeks  in  a  conservatory  or  greenhouse,  that  is  if 
the  plant  has  been  grown  in  a  way  calculated  to 
avoid  the  soft,  tender  state  consequent  upon  sub- 
mitting it  to  too  much  heat  and  an  over-moist  at- 
mosphere, with  the  absence  of  sufiicient  light,  for 
the  Rondeletia  is  more  oE  an  intermediate  house 
subject  than  of  an  ordinary  stove,  which  is  an  ad- 
vantage jto  the  generality  of  growers  with  a 
moderate  amount  of  glass  accommodation.  It  is 
a  native  of  Havana,  and  will  winter  without  in- 
jury in  a  night  temperature  of  50°,  witli  a  corre- 
sponding rise  during  the  day.  So  those  who  have 
the  means  for  keeping  up  as  much  heat  as  this 
need  not  hesitate  attempting  its  growth.  It  is  a 
slow  growing  plant,  very  much  finer  rooted  than 
the  generality  of  stove  subjects,  and  a  very  much 
slower  grower.  On  this  account,  and  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  it  will  bear  cutting  in  freely  every 
year,  it  can  be  kept  to  a  medium  size  for  a  number 
of  years. 

Cuttings  made  from  the  young  half-ripened 
shoots  will  strike  freely  in  a  temperature  of  70° 
at  any  time  of  the  year  when  they  can  be  had  in 
this  state,  but  spring  will  best  suit  the  generality 
of  growers,  for  at  this  season  it  is  usual  to  propa- 
gate a  number  of  different  plants,  which  can  be 
accommodated  to  a  similar  routine  of  treatment. 
Insert  four  or  six  together  in  a  4-inch  pot,  drained 
and  half  filled  with  a  mixture  of  sand  and  peat, 
the  upper  portion  all  sand.  Keep  moist  and  mo- 
derately close  under  a  propagating  glass.  They 
win  root  in  a  month,  and  must  be  moved  singly 
into  small  pots  before  the  roots  exist  in  such 
quantity  as  to  become  matted,  using  good  fibrous 
peat  with  enough  sand  to  keep  it  open.  Although, 
as  I  have  said,  the  Rondeletia  will  thrive  well  in 
an  intermediate  temperature,  yet,  as  it  is  a  slow 
grower,  no  harm  will  be  done  by  keeping  it  for 
the  first  twelve  months  subjected  to  more  warmth, 
which  will  be  rather  an  advantage,  as  in  this  case 
it  will  attain  a  larger  size  in  the  time.  Plenty  of 
light  is  an  essential ;  consequently,  it  will  be  well 
to  place  the  young  plants  on  a  side  stage  imme- 
diately under  the  glass.  Very  little  shade,  and 
that  only  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  will 
be  needed,  for  its  somewhat  hard-textured  leaves 
are  not  susceptible  of  injury  from  the  sun,  unless 
where  absolute  scorching  takes  place.  A  moderate 


admission  of  air  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  pro- 
portionate to  the  state  o£  the  weather,  will  be  re- 
quired, closing  early  enough  to  secure  the  benefit 
of  a  close  sun-heated  atmosphere  for  some  hours 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon,  which  is  very 
much  to  be  preferred  to  the  heat  originating  from 
the  use  of  fire  alone.  A  slight  damping  overhead 
with  the  syringe  at  this  time  should  also  be  given. 
As  soon  as  the  young  plants  have  fairly  commenced 
to  grow  it  will  be  necessary  to  stop  the  leading 
shoot.  Attention  to  this  matter  is  of  more  im- 
portance in  the  case  of  the  plant  under  notice  than 
in  that  of  the  majority  of  stove  subjects,  for  if  left 
to  itself  it  is  of  a  somewhat  erect  habit,  and  the 
wood  is  of  so  hard  a  nature  that  when  it 
acquires  age  and  strength  the  stopping  must  be 
repeated  until  a  sufliciently  bushy  head  is  secured. 
By  the  middle  of  July  the  plants  will  require 
another  shift,  giving  pots  2  inches  or  3  inches 
larger,  according  to  the  quantity  of  roots  they 
have  got,  using  the  soil  a  little  more  lumpy ;  it 
should  also  be  of  the  best  fibrous  description  that 
will  last  long,  for  though  the  plant  will  bear  its 
ball  reducing  with  a  view  to  partially  renewing 
the  soil  when  it  has  become  exhausted  or  ad- 
hesive, still  its  roots  are  produced  in  such  a  mass 
that  the  soil  cannot  be  shaken  away  without  dis- 
rooting to  an  extent  that  does  not  take  place  with 
the  generality^ of  the  occupants  of  the  stove,  which 
usually  have  roots  of  quite  a  different  description. 
It  thus  becomes  necessary^ to  provide  soil  that  will 
be  of  an  enduring  nature,  so  as  to  keep  in  a  suit- 
able condition  for  several  years.  Tie  the  shoots 
out  in  a  horizontal  position  to  lay  the  groundwork 
for  the  future  specimen. 

As  autumn  approaches,  give  more  air,  less 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  and  discontinue  the 
use  of  the  syringe  and  shading,  reducing  the  heat 
as  winter  comes  on,  during  which  time  the  night 
temperature  may  be  kept  at  an  intermediate 
warmth  of  50°  or  55°,  with  5°  or  10°  higher  in 
the  day.  Give  more  heat  about  the  beginning  of 
March,  shortly  after  which  they  will  require  mov- 
ing into  other  pots,  which  should  be  3  inches  or 
4  inches  larger,  using  soil  of  a  similar  description 
to  that  advised  at  the  last  removal ;  again  pinch 
out  the  points  of  all  shoots  which  have  got  so 
long  as  to  have  a  straggling  appearance.  As  the 
summer  advances  treat  as  recommended  during 
the  preceding.  It  is  naturally  so  free  in  flowering, 
that  it  will  bloom  in  a  small  state;  if  bloom- 
ing subjects  are  required,  a  portion  of  the  plants 
may  be  allowed  to  flower,  and  in  that  case  no 
further  stopping  must  be  resorted  to  until  after 
the  bloomiDg  is  over.  Those  intended  to  be 
grown  on  so  as  to  get  them  up  to  a  considerable 
size  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  must  be 
stopped  as  they  require  it,  and  all  will  bear 
another  shift  about  July.  Be  guided  by  the 
condition  of  the  raots  and  the  size  of  the  plants  in- 
dividually in  determining  the  size  of  the  pots  they 
are  moved  into.  Continue  to  treat  as  in  the  pre- 
vious autumn  and  during  the  following  winter  as 
before.  From  this  time  forward  the  treatment 
required  will  be  of  a  routine  character  as  regarc's 
spring  potting,  which  will  be  all  the  shift  the 
plants  will  need  during  the  year.  They  may  be 
expected  to  flower  in  June  each  season,  and  if, 
on  the  decay  of  the  blooms,  they  are  cut  out  and 
not  much  length  of  the  shoots  removed,  they  will 
again  flower  by  the  middle  of  September.  When 
in  bloom  the  plants  will  bear  removing  to  a  con- 
servatory or  other  house  where  required  for  de- 
corative purposes.     After 

The  second  flowering  they  must  have  the 
whole  of  the  shoots  shortened  so  far  back  as  to 
keep  the  specimens  in  a  sufliciently  compact  form 
without  too  much  formality  ;  by  this  means  they 
can  be  kept  in  a  healthy  blooming  state  for  years, 
and  when  they  get  as  large  as  required,  they  must 
not  be  potted  oftener  than  every  second  year, 
but  may  be  had  in  a  vigorous  condition  by 
the  use  of  manure  water.  When  so  treated 
it  is  well  to  cut  the  plants  bade  after  they  have 
completed  their  first  bloom,  and  as  soon  as 
they  have  broken  turn  them  out  of  the  pots, 
reduce  the  ball  one-third  or  so  and  return  them  to 
the  same  pots.    By  carrying  out  the  operation  at 
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this  season  there  -will  be  time  enough  for  the  roots 
to  get  possession  of  the  new  soil,  and  to  make 
stout  growth  before  winter,  which  will  bloom  sa- 
tisfactorily the  ensuing  summer.  So  managed,  the 
plants  will  last  for  many  years.  They  will  also  bear 
heading  down  within  a  few  inches  of  the  pot,  but 
in  this  case  the  operation  should  be  performed 
early  in  the  spring,  just  as  growth  is  about  to 
commence,  first  letting  the  soil  get  moderately 
dry,  at  once  placing  the  plants  in  a  brisk  heat, 
and  giving  no  water,  except  by  syringing  over- 
head, until  the  cut-back  stools  have  pushed  shoots. 
When  these  have  advanced  2  inches  or  3  inches, 
the  balls  may  be  freely  reduced  and  placed  in 
smaller  pots,  after  which  stopping  of  the  shoots 
and  subsequent  treatment  may  be  in  accordance 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  young  plants  have 
been  advised  to  be  grown. 

Insects. — Mealy  bug  and  scale  will  live  on  the 
Eondoletia  but  do  not  thrive  as  on  foliage  ef 
a  more  succulent  description.  "When  affected 
with  these  the  best  remedy  is  washing  with  strong 
applications  of  insecticide  in  the  autumn  when 
growth  is  complete.  Thrips,  if  present  in  the 
house  or  pit  in  which  it  is  grown,  will  also  attack 
it.  These  can  be  best  destroyed  by  fumigation  or 
washing  with  Tobacco  water.  T.  Baines. 


After  the  decay  of  the  spathe  the  leaf  is  pushed 
up,  and  this  is  as  striking  in  form  as  the  rest  of 
the  plant.  The  stalk  is  quite  5  feet  in  height  on 
several  of  the  Kew  plants,  and  nearly  6  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  base,  very  succulent,  round,  and 
narrowing  gradually  towards  the  apex,  where  it 
termiuates  in  a  blade  with  a  number  of  divisions 
which  strike  off  in  a  horizontal  direction,  so  as  to 
form  an  umbrella-like  head  with  a  spread  of  5 
feet  or  G  feet.  The  stem  is  pale  green,  thickly 
mottled  with  a  whitish  colour,  and  the  surface  is 
quite  smooth,  as   in   A.  Eivieri  and  others.     The 


The  handsome  character  of  many  of  the  Arad 
family,  and  particularly  those  of  a  habit  similar  to 
the  alDove,  has  attracted  a  little  attention  of  late 
years,  and  we  have  now  Godwinia  gigas,  a  most 
beautiful  stove  plant  of  large  dimensions,  and  not 
unlike  A.  campanulatus  in  its  general  appearance  ; 
several  tall-growing  and  stately  Dracontiums,  and 
the  plant  of  which  a  life-size  picture  is  to  be  seen 
in  one  of  the  museums  at  Kew,  and  also  of  which 
we  are  glad  to  learn  there  is  a  strong  young  plant 
among  the  cultivated  collection  in  these  gardens, 
viz.,  Conopballus  Titanum.    To  those  within  reach 


A  GIANT  AKUM. 

(AMOBPHOPHALLUS  CAMPANULATUS.) 

With  the  exception  of  the  Sumatran  giant  Arum 
Conopballus  Titanum),  this  is  the  largest  flowered 
member  of  that  section  of  the  Arad  family,   cha- 
racterised by  a  fleshy  tuber,  on  which  an  annual 
leaf  and  inflorescence  are  borne,  and  also  by  a 
most  repulsive  odour  arising    from   the   flowers. 
Although  an  old  garden  plant,  the  true  A.  campanu- 
latus has  hitherto  been  comparatively   rare,  the 
many  plants   grown  under   this   name   being  in 
almost  every  case  A.  Eivieri  or  A.  bulbifer,  species 
of  similar  habit,  but  of  much  smaller  stature.     Mr. 
Bull  flowered  a  good  specimen  in   1872,  and  since 
then  tlie  plant  has  now  and  then  been  seen  at 
Kew,  but  never  at  its  best  until  this  year,  when 
in  the  porch  attached  to  the  Water  Lily  house,  a 
large  bed  of  tubers  was  planted,  several  of  whioli 
bore    full-sized    inflorescences   this   year.      This 
plant  is  one  of   the   most    curious   of  all   forms 
of  vegetable  life.     The  enormous  tuber,  in  some 
specimens  as  large  as  a  huge  red  Cabbage  and 
weighing  20  pounds,  pushes  up  in  the  early  sum- 
mer a  large  bell-shaped  spathe,  quite  large  enough 
to  cover  a  man's  head,  with  wavy  margins  and 
curved  outwards.     On  the  outer  side  the  colour  is 
a  deep  purplish  brown,  whilst  inside  it  is  paler 
and  spotted  all  over  with  whitish  spots,  the  lower 
portion  of  the  tube  being  deep    blood  red.     In 
the  centre  of  this  spathe  the  thick  club-shaped 
spadix  is  borne,  the  club  end  of   which  is  dark 
purple,  and  the  lower  end  or  handle  where  the 
anthers  and  styles  are  arranged  in  separate  whorls 
is  pale  yellow.     This  altogether  singular  inflores- 
cence lasts  about  a  week,  and  it  is  during  the 
earlier  portion  of  this  period  that  a  most  repulsive 
odour  is  given  off  by  the  flowers,  an  odour  stronger 
than  that  of  any  Stapelia,  stronger  even  than  any 
fcctid  odour  given  off  bj'  any  known  plant,  and 
permeating  the  surrounding  air  for  a  considerable 
distance.     In  the  case  of  the  Stapelia  or  Carrion 
riant  we  know  that  the  odour  of  putrid  meat  that 
it  possesses  has  its  special  purpose,  viz.,  that  of  de- 
ceiving blue-bottle  flies,  which,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  they  have  found  a  safe  hatching  place 
for  their  ova,  deposit  them  among  the  hairs  and 
round  the  disk  of  the  flowers  where  they  hatch, 
and  the  maggots  in  wriggling  about  in  search  of 
food  bring  the  pollen  in  contact  with  the  stigma, 
and  so  play  an  important  part  in  the  economy  of 
the  flower.     In  this  case,  therefore,  a  disagreeable 
odour  has  a  purpose  of  its  own,  but  in  the  case 
of  the  Amorphophallus  one  is  at  a  loss  for  the 
reason  of  Nature's  having  created  a  flower  with 
such    an   overpoweringly    bad    smell,   unless    it 
be  to  prevent  browsing  animals  from  devouring 
the  otherwise   tempting   flowers,    which,    being 
borne  just  above  the  ground  level,  are  within 
easy  reach. 


Large  specimen  of  the  Hop  Hornbeam  (Ostnja  ca'pinifolia)  at  Eew  ;  height  65  feet. 


leaf  lasts  during  the  whole  summer,  and  is  highly  i  of  Kew  it  may  be  interesting  to  know   that  an 


ornamental,  a  particularly  fine  specimen  in  a  pot 
in  the  Palm  house  at  Kew  being  quite  stately  in 
appearance,  and  standing  out  quite  distinct  from 
the  surrounding  plants.  In  the  autumn  the  leaf 
decays,  after  which  water  should  be  withheld  and 
the  tuber  wintered  along  with  Gloxinias  and  other 
tuberous-rooted  plants.  A.  campanulatus  is  a 
common  plant  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  is 
particularly  plentiful  in  the  damp  woods  about 
Calcutta.  It  loves  to  grow  in  a  loose,  rich  soil, 
and  requires  abundance  of  water  at  the  roots 
during  its  growing  season.  Eoxburgh  says  that 
in  the  northern  Circars  it  is  cultivated  for  its 
tubers,  "  which  are  highly  esteemed  for  their 
wholesome  and  nourishing  qualities.  It  deserves 
to  be  called  the  '  Telinga  Potato."" 


excellent  representation  of  the  flower  of  Amorpho- 
phallus campanulatus  is  to  be  seen  among  Miss 
North's  paintings  of  Indian  plants.  B. 


6051. — Scalded  plants.— Surely  there  must 
have  been  some  gas  in  "  M.'s  "  house  to  cause  the 
wholesale  destruction  recorded  at  p.  171.  No  doubt, 
too,  the  plants  were  predisposed  to  injury,  if,  as 
seems  to  have  been  the  case,  Pelargoniums,  Ferns, 
Grapes,  Cucumbers,  &c.,  were  all  grown  in  one 
house.  It  was  only  natural  that  the  Hoya  carnosa 
escaped  ;  its  leathery  leaves  will  bear  almost  any- 
thing except  actual  baking  in  an  oven.  "  M."  also 
exaggerates  the  temperature  of  a  house  facing 
south  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  he 
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assumes  that  it  might  be  130°  or  140°.  It  might 
be  were  the  pipes  or  flues  very  hot  indeed,  not 
otherwise.  If  the  house,  however,  is  heated  by 
flues  and  sulphur  fumes  were  mixed  with  morning 
sunshine,  the  wreck  of  the  plants  would  be  easily 
accounted  for.  A  deluge  of  cold  water  and  a  sud- 
den rush  of  cold  air  would  forward  the  work  of 
destruction.  In  fact,  plants  seldom  suffer  much 
from  being  overheated,  though  when  we  get  to 
measure  heat  by  three  figures  it  does  become 
rather  dangerous  if  they  are  incautiously  cooled. 
Could  "  M.'s  "  house  been  shaded  and  gradually 
cooled  down  to  its  normal  temperature,  probably 
he  would  hardly  have  lost  a  leaf.  But  sweltering 
in  heat  one  moment,  a  cold  bath  and  a  rush  of 
cold  air  the  next,  vegetation  succumbed  between 
the  two  extremes  at  once  as  a  matter  of  course 
and  of  necessity.— D.  T.  F. 

Something  unusual  seems  to  have  befallen 

your  correspondent's  plants.  Fumigation  with 
sulphur  or  a  dose  of  sulphuric  acid  could  not  have 
done  the  work  of  destruction  as  described  quicker 
than  it  has  been  effected.  The  house  being  un- 
opened until  seven  o'clock  or  even  later  would 
have  done  no  harm  ;  the  temperature  would  not 
have  been  anything  like  130°  or  140°,  as  "  M." 
supposes.  Even  in  a  lean-to  house  facing  south 
it  would  not  be  likely  to  reach  more  than  80°  by 
eight  o'clock.  Watering  copiously  with  cold  water 
was  an  unnecessary  proceeding,  but  would  not 
have  done  the  mischief  described.  The  cause, 
whatever  it  may  be,  lies  beyond  anything  named 
by  your  correspondent,  and  is  not  likely  to  be 
detected  except  on  the  spot. — T.  B. 


PLANTS  IN  FLOWER. 


Lilies  in  pots. — A  neighbour  has  just  shown  me  a 
Lilium  auratum  in  a  12  inch  pot  with  a  single  stem,  6  feet 
high,  with  sixty-one  blooms  on  it.  They  are  good  in  colour, 
but  not  large,  and,  the  stem  being  quite  flat,  it  is  evident 
two  or  more  stems  have  grown  together.— J.  K.  D,,  Stam- 
ford Hill, 

Snapdragons. — A  fine  gathering  of  these  has  been 
sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Caudwell,  who  evidently  possesses  a  fine 
strain  representing  a  great  variety  of  colours.  Some  sorts 
have  their  flowers  streaked  and  striped  in  a  curious  way, 
but  the  finest  are  the  riclily  coloured  selfs  which  generally 
have  a  white  throat  to  set  off,  as  it  were,  the  rich  hues  of 
the  corollas. 

Spir^a  callosa  atrosanguinea  is  an  extremely 
pretty  variety,  the  finest  we  have  seen  of  this  Spirrea.  As 
its  name  implies,  the  flowers  are  deep  in  colour,  being  of  a 
beautiful  carmine  and  produced  in  wide- spreading  flat  clus- 
ters. Mr.  Joseph  Stevers  brings  us  some  flowers  of  it  from 
his  garden  at  Byfleet. 

Trachelium  cceruleum  is  generally  grown  as  a 
greenhouse  plant,  but  it  is  quite  hardy  enough  for  the  open 
border  in  some  localities.  For  instance,  Mr.  Stevens,  of 
Byfleet,  brings  us  a  remarkably  fine  flowering  specimen 
of  it  grown  in  the  open  air.  It  no  doubt  requires  a  warm 
spot  and  a  light  and  well-drained  soil. 

Striped  French  Marigolds.— Some  blooms  of  an  un- 
commonly fine  strain  of  these  flowers  have  been  sent  to  us 
by  Messrs  Stuart  &  ileiu,  Kelso.  They  are  large,  symmetri- 
cally shaped,  amd  perfect  as  regards  colour  and  marking. 
These  flowers  have  long  been  favoiu'ites  in  Scotland  and  the 
north  of  England,  not  only  for  flower  garden  decoration,  but 
also  for  exhibition. 

Bessera  elegans. — This  rare  Mexican  bul- 
bous plant  is  DOW  flowering  in  the  open  air 
in  Mr.  Stevens'  garden  at  Grasmere,  Byfleet, 
where  in  the  light  warm  soil  there  it  evidently 
flourishes  admirably,  though  it  is  much  more 
satisfactory  to  grow  it  under  glass,  as  the  flowers 
do  not  expand  well  so  late  in  the  season.  It 
is  a  pretty  and  elegant  plant,  and  one  well  worth 
growing. 

Nerine  PothergilH  major.— We  have  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Hubert,  of  Guernsey,  a  glorious 
flower-spike  of  this  brilliantly  coloured  bulbous 
plant,  which  he  says  flowers  admirably  in  the  open 
air  in  Guernsey.  Nothing  in  the  way  of  colour 
can  surpass  the  splendour  of  this  flower,  and  its 
texture  seems  too  delicate  even  for  that  of  a 
flower.  By  artificial  light  the  crystalline  cells  of 
the  petals  sparkle  like  jewels. 

Lindenia  rivalis.— This  plant,  lately  brought 
into  notice  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  seems  to  improve 
greatly  under  good  cultivation,  judging  by  plants 
of  it  now  in  flower  in  the  Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 
Chelsea.  Good  sized  specimens  of  it  well  grown  are 
really  handsome,  bearing,  as  they  do,  several  snow- 
white  blossoms  set  off  to  advantage  by  the  ever- 


green foliage.  The  flowers  have  long  narrow  tubes 
upwards  of  6  inches  in  length  terminated  by  a 
wheel-shaped  corolla  some  2  inches  across  and  of 
thick  texture.  This  Lindenia  cannot  be  recom- 
mended as  a  decorative  plant  in  the  common 
meaning  of  the  phrase,  but  all  who  like  plants 
for  their  own  sake  would,  we  think,  admire  it. 

Linaria  bipartita  speciosa  is  one  of  the 

prettiest  of  all  the  annual  Toadflaxes,  and  one 
that  lasts  a  considerable  time  in  bloom.  It  grows 
about  a  foot  high,  and  bears  dense  terminal  spikes 
of  pretty  mauve  coloured  flowers,  which  are  not 
unlike  some  of  the  Orchises.  We  saw  a  patch  of  it 
the  other  day  in  Mr.  Bull's  nursery  at  Chelsea, 
and  were  much  struck  with  its  beauty  and  elegant 
growth. 

Vaccinium  erythrinum.  —  I  enclose  a 
spray  of  this  Ericaceous  shrub,  which  seems  to  be 
undeservedly  neglected.  Although  from  the 
Tropics,  it  flourishes  well  in  a  cool  greenhouse, 
where  it  is  nicely  in  flower  here  at  the  present 
time.  I  suppose  the  dark  crimson  bells  contain 
much  nectar,  as  they  are,  I  see,  constantly  visited 
by  the  admiral  butterflies.— J.  M.,  Chariiiouth, 
Dorset. 

Eustoma  exaltatum. — This  plant  some- 
what resembles  Lisianthus  Eussellianus,  though 
smaller.  The  flowers  are  cup-shaped  and  of  a 
purplish  blue.  It  is  of  slender  growth,  about 
H  feet  high,  and  furnished  with  glaucous  foliage. 
It  is  seemingly  only  of  biennial  duration,  and, 
being  a  native  of  South  California,  requires  green- 
house treatment.  Some  flowers  of  it  have  been 
sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Kirsten,  Bridlington,  who  evi- 
dently grows  it  successfully. 

Rosa  lUgOSa. — Mr.  Harvey,  Aigburth,  Liver- 
pool, sends  us  some  uncommonly  fine  fruiting  and 
flowering  specimens  of  this  valuable  Japanese 
Rose  cut  from  a  bush  2  yards  across.  The  fruits 
are  an  inch  across  and  of  a  bright  orange-red. 
On  the  same  branch  with  the  hips  are  some 
flowers  and  buds,  and  these  will  be  continually 
produced  till  late  in  the  autumn.  All  who  do  not 
know  this  Rose  should  make  its  acquaintance 
next  season. 

Kniphofla  grandis  is  the  finest  object 
imaginable  at  the  present  time  in  the  rock  garden 
at  Kew.  Its  huge  spikes,  5  feet  or  6  feet  high, 
tower  above  all  the  rest,  and  are  terminated  by 
large  dense  clusters  of  bright  scarlet  and  yellow 
blossoms,  which  are  extremely  showy.  This  truly 
grand  hardy  plant  ought  to  be  propagated  in  nur- 
series by  the  thousand,  so  that  it  could  be  bought 
at  a  more  reasonable  price  than  it  can  be  now.  It 
is  a  fine  variety  of  K..  Uvaria. 

Venidium  calendulaceum.  —  Some 
flowers  of  this  lovely  composite,  sent  to  us  by  Mr. 
Kirsten,  remind  us  of  its  value  in  the  garden  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  It  possesses  quite  a  dis- 
tinct beauty  of  its  own,  being  sufiiciently  different 
from  the  multitudes  of  composites  now  in  bloom 
to  enable  anyone  to  easily  recognise  it.  The 
flowers  are  about  the  size  of  a  crown-piece,  and 
have  close  or  overlapping  florets  of  a  bright  orange 
colour,  with  a  distinct  whitish  ring  and  spots  at 
their  interior  base.  It  is  of  low  spreading  growth, 
and  produces  an  abundant  and  continuous  crop 
of  bloom. 

Sibthorpia  europsea  variegata.— This 
pretty  little  creeper  (the  subject  of  one  of  the 
earliest  coloured  plates  in  The  Garden)  is  sel- 
dom seen  in  such  a  flourishing  condition  as  it  is 
at  the  present  time  in  a  cool  compartment  of  the 
X  range  at  Kew.  A  pan  about  18  inches  in  dia- 
meter is  covered  with  a  dense  mass  of  its  slender 
shoots  and  pretty  silver-edged  leaves,  altogether 
forming  a  very  beautiful  and  interesting  object. 
It  is  often  seen  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition,  but 
the  specimen  in  question  has  evidently  met  with 
treatment  suited  to  its  requirements. 

Anagallis  tenella.  —  This  little  humble 
creeper  is  a  common  denizen  of  bog  and  marshy 
pastures  where  its  exquisite  pale  pink  bells,  from 
its  lowly  position,  usually  fail  to  obtain  the  atten- 
tion they  deserve.  It  is,  however,  rather  to  its 
use  as  a  semi-cultivated  plant  that  I  wish  to 
draw  attention.    Twining  through  the  Sphagnum 


in  an  Orchid  pot  or  basket  and  allowed  to  hang 
down,  it  forms  most  delicate  festoons,  and  if  well 
exposed  to  light,  flowers  freely  from  every  axil. 
When  growing  in  comparatively  dry  peaty  soil, 
such  as  would  suit  a  Cattleya,  for  instance,  the 
flowers  assume  a  much  deeper  tint  than  when 
very  moist.  To  the  microscopist  it  is  of  interest 
on  account  of  the  remarkable  hairs  which  clothe 
the  stamens.  It  is  but  little  subject  to  insects  or 
other  parasites,  even  if  grown  in  moderate  heat, 
but  when  once  established  requires  to  be  kept 
within  due  bounds.— G.  I'lM. 

Pelargoniums  Duke  and  Duchess  of 

Albany. — These  two  new  varieties  belong  to  the 
regal  class,  distinguished  by  the  crisped  appear- 
ance of  the  petals,  at  first  sight  giving  the  flower 
the  appearance  of  being  semi-double,  though 
in  reality  it  is  not  so.  The  two  kinds  above 
named  are  now  in  bloom  in  Mr.  W.  Bull's  nursery 
at  Chelsea.  Duke  of  Albany  has  large  flowers  of 
a  deep  crimson-maroon  colour,  with  a  narrow 
margin  of  rosy  lake  and  a  lighter  coloured  centre. 
Duchess  of  Albany  has  purplish  violet  coloured 
blooms,  with  the  upper  petals  marked  with  maroon. 
Both  are  very  flne  sorts,  and  will  no  doubt  be- 
come popular  as  they  become  better  known. 

Hybrid  Passiflora. — I  send  you  a  flower  of 
a  hybrid  Passiflora  raised  here  between  P.  muta- 
bilis  and  a  scarlet  species  incorrectly  sent  me  for 
P.  amabilis,  perhaps  P.  Michauxi.  It  is  of  slender 
habit,  but  exceedingly  floriferous.  The  plant  is 
in  an  8-inch  pot,  yet  it  runs  freely,  and  flowers  at 
almost  every  joint.  I  notice  that  on  the  parent 
plants  the  flowers  close  the  second  day  after  open- 
ing, but  in  the  case  of  the  progeny  they  remain 
expanded  until  the  third  day.  The  foliage  under- 
neath is  deeply  stained  with  dark  red.  It  is  also 
sweet  scented.—  J.  M.,  Cliai month,  Dorset. 

*t^  A  very  pretty  plant,  having  trilobed  leaves 
and  flowers  over  4  inches  across,  of  a  pleasing 
deep  lilac  colour,  with  a  fringe  of  violet  and  white. 

Pink  Mrs.  Sinkins  and  Clove  Ernest 

Albert. — I  send  you  blooms  of  Mrs.  Sinkins  Pink, 
gathered  from  plants  not  allowed  to  bloom  in  May 
and  June.  I  also  send  for  your  opinion  blooms 
of  a  new  seedling  Clove  which  I  purpose  calling 
Ernest  Albert.—  W.  Baylor  Habtland,  Temple 
Bill,  Cork. 

*^*  The  Pink  is  certainly  the  finest  of  all  the 
white-flowered  sorts,  and  the  fringed  petals  make 
it  very  distinct.  The  new  Clove  above  referred  to 
is  indeed  a  fine  one.  It  resembles  the  old  crimson 
Clove,  but  the  flowers  are  larger  and  fuller  and  the 
petals  broader.     The  scent,  too,  is  delicious. 

Anthurium  ferrierienee.— This  new  hy- 
brid, raised  by  M.  Bergman,  proves  to  be  a  far 
finer  plant  than  was  at  first  anticipated.  In  cha- 
racter it  is  somewhat  different  from  its  parents, 
viz.,  A.  Andreanum  and  the  ivory  white  flowered 
A.  ornatum.  In  foliage  it  rather  resembles  the 
latter,  the  leaves  being  large  and  heart-shaped. 
The  flower-stems,  which  are  raised  well  above  the 
foliage,  bear  large  heart-shaped  spathes  of  a  much 
softer  shade  of  scarlet  than  that  of  Andreanum, 
being  more  inclined  to  rose.  The  spadix,  too, 
instead  of  being  deflexed,  is  almost  erect,  as  in 
A.  ornatum.  Some  fine  flowering  specimens  of  it 
may  now  be  seen  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery, 
King's  Road,  Chelsea. 

Lilium  speciosum  and  its  varieties. — 

A  fine  display  of  these  Lilies  may  now  be  seen  in 
Mr.  Bull's  nursery,  where,  arranged  in  a  spacious 
house,  are  some  hundreds  of  plants,  and  rising,  as 
they  do,  from  an  undergrowth  of  Ferns  and  Palms, 
their  beauty  and  grace  are  seen  to  advantage.  All 
these  Lilies  are  grown  in  5-inch  or  6-inch  pots  in 
the  open  air  and  removed  under  glass  just  as  the 
blooms  are  on  the  point  of  expanding,  so  that  they 
are  then  preserved  from  heavy  rains  which  so 
damage  the  bloom  at  this  season,  especially  in 
London  where  the  rain  is  so  much  surcharged 
with  soot.  All  the  varieties  of  L.  speciosum  are 
represented  in  this  display,  among  which  we  noted 
the  ordinary  form  of  roseum,  together  with  a 
greatly  improved  kind  known  as  Schrymakersi. 
The  deeper  coloured  rubrum  is  likewise  largely 
grown.    In  the    beautiful   oruentum  variety  the 
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colour  extends  over  a  much  greater  part  of  the 
flower  than  in  the  ordinary  rubrum,  which  is  also 
the  case  with  purpuratum,  another  beautiful 
dark  sort ;  of  white  flowers|we  noted  album  and 
album  corymbiflorum  together  with  the  distinct 
Kr:otzeri,  to  which  allusion  was  recently  made  in 
The  Garden.  With  these  numbers  of  Lilium 
speciosum  are  interspersed,  some  of  the  double 
and  single  Tiger  Lily,  and  of  L.  auratum,  the 
whole  forming  a  most  pleasing  spectacle,  scarcely 
less  beautiful  than  the  exhibition  of  Orchids 
which  for  so  long  has  been  the  chief  feature  of 
Mr.  Bull's  nurcery. 

Pelargonium    Archduke    Rudolph.— 

This  is  a  new  vauiety  of  Continental  origin  belonging 
to  quite  a  distinct  race,  the  members  of  which  are 
few  in  number,  perhaps  not  more  than  three  or 
four.  A  few  weeks  ago  we  alluded  to  another 
of  the  race  named  Princess  Stephanie,  which  is 
somewhat  similar  to  that  now  under  notice,  but 
the  flowers,  borne  in  dense  trusses  in  the  same 
way,  are  of  a  different  shade  of  pink,  being  more 
inclined  to  magenta.  AH  the  varieties  of  this  sec- 
tion are  dwarf  and  sturdy  in  growth,  and  all  ap- 
pear to  be  very  floriferous  ;  hence  their  value  as 
decorative  plants.  It  may  be  obtained  from  most 
of  the  large  nurseries.  We  lately  saw  a  fine  group 
of  it  at  Messrs.  Veitch's. 

Oostus  afer. — A  specimen  of  this  plant  is  now 
in  flower  in  the  Victoria  house  at  Kew,  which  is  re- 
markable in  that  it  combines  in  its  mode  of  pro- 
ducing its  flowers  two  characters  on  which  bota- 
nists have  founded  sections  of  theScitamincaj,  and 
on  one  of  which  lloscoe  created  a  new  species  of 
Costus,  viz.,C.  maculatus.  The  species  of  Costus 
generally  bear  the ir  flowers  in  heads  on  the  ends  of 
the  leafy  growths,  but  C.  maculatus  is  distin- 
guished by  its  bearing  a  radical  inflorescence  apart 
from  the  leaf-bearing  shoots,  as  in  the  Curcumas, 
&c.  The  Kew  plant,  however,  proves  that  such  a 
character  can  no  longer  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  a  separate  species,  much  less  as  a  sectional  one, 
as  both  terminal  and  radical  flower-scapes  are 
borne  by  the  same  specimen.  The  flowers  of  C. 
afer  are  white,  with  a  yellow  blotch  on  the  lower 
segment,  and  resemble  both  in  size  and  form  those 
of  Thunia  alba. — 15. 

Tydaeas. — By  care  in  cultivation  these  pretty 
quaintly  marked  flowers  may  be  had  at  almost  any 
season  of  the  year,  but  with  very  simple  treatment 
they  are  now  at  their  best,  and  as  we  saw  them 
the  other  day  in  a  London  garden,  they  presented 
a  beautiful  sight.  The  roots  were  started  in  the 
spring  and  potted  in  light  vegetable  soil ;  in  it  the 
plants  made  rapid  progress ;  the  house  was  kept 
at  an  intermediate  temperature  at  first,  but  after- 
wards plenty  of  air  was  given.  When  the  pots 
became  filled  with  roots  weak  manure  water  was 
supplied  at  intervals,  and  the  result  was  a  fine 
display  of  showy  flowers.  Named  kinds  constituted 
the  bulk,  but  a  batch  of  seedlings  possessed 
great  variety,  all  the  different  types  being  repre- 
sented. TliC  seed  was  sown  very  early  in  the 
spring  and  the  plants  grown  on  rapidly  since. 

Lasiandra  macrantha  floribunda.— A 

showier  plant  than  this  for  the  greenhouse  in  Sep- 
tember could  not  be  named.  The  typical  L.  mac- 
rantha is  a  tolerably  well-known  plant,  but  not  so 
this  particular  variety,  which  far  surpasses  the  old 
form  as  regards  floriterousness.  Tlie  flowers  are 
perhaps  not  quite  so  large  as  those  borne  by  a 
well-grown,  vigorous  young  plant  of  L.  macrantha, 
but  they  are  produced  twice  as  freely,  being  borne 
in  clusters  of  half  a  dozen  or  more  together.  Each 
flower  is  some  3  inches  or  4  inches  across,  shallow 
saucer  shaped,  and  of  the  richest  purple  imagin- 
able. Plants  of  this  floribunda  variety  may  now 
be  seen  in  perfection  in  the  Eoyal  Exotic  Nursery, 
Chelsea,  in  which  there  is  a  grand  pair  of  speci- 
mens in  tubs  placed  on  either  side  of  tlie  entrance 
corridor.  Theie  are  some  8  feet  or  9  feet  in  height, 
and  their  spreading  heads,  which  measure  i  feet  or 
5  feet  through,  are  uplield  by  clean  stems  some  4 
feet  in  height.  These  plants  are  now  covered  witli 
bloom,  and,  as  may  be  imagined,  are  very  effective. 
As  regards  culture,  the  main  point  is  getting  the 
young  wood  thoroughly  well  ripened  early  in  the 
summer. 


Societies. 


KOYAL  HOP.TICULTURAL. 

September  11. 

Theke  were  few  exhibits  besides  Dahlias  at  this 
meeting;  indeed,  it  was  quite  a  Dahlia  show,  each 
section  of  that  flower  being  furnislied  in  large 
numbers  by  various  exhibitors.  The  following 
plants  were  awarded  first-class  certificates  : — 

VAnDA  INSIGNIS  S0HEOEDEUIANA.~One  of 
the  most  delicate  tinted  Orchids  we  have  ever 
seen,  and  quite  distinct  from  any  other.  The 
flowers,  produced  in  axillary  spikes,  are  about 
1^  inches  across,  of  wax-like  texture,  and  have 
wavj'  edged  sepals  and  petals.  The  colour  is  a 
pleasing  lemon-yellow,  prettily  mottled  with  buff, 
while  the  broad  labellum  is  snow-white,  as  is  also 
the  central  column.  The  lip  is  beautifully  formed, 
being  shell-like  with  an  incurved  rim.  Shown  by 
Mr.  Ballantine,  Baron  Schroeder's  gardener  at  The 
Dell,  Egliam. 

MiLTONIA  SPECTABILI.S  BICOLOE.— The  finest 
form  of  this  Orclnd  that  has  been  yet  seen.  The 
habit  of  growth  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  well- 
known  M.  spectabilis,  and  the  spikes  are  one- 
flowered.  The  sepals  and  petals  measure  over 
S  inches  across  and  are  pure  white.  The  lip,  which 
is  2  inches  across,  is  also  pure  white,  but  with  a 
beautiful  wedge-shaped  blotch  of  rich  amethyst- 
purple  on  its  upper  half.  This  superb  Orchid  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Southgate's  gardener,  Mr.  Salter, 
Selborne,  Streatham. 

Begonia  Novelty. — A  hybrid  recently  raised 
in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  between  B.  lineata  and 
B.  Davisi,  the  latter  being  the  seed  parent.  It 
seems  to  be  tlie  forerunner  of  quite  a  new  and 
distinct  race  of  hybrid  Begonias,  as  its  characters 
are  peculiar  to  itself.  It  is  of  small  and  dwarf 
growth.  The  leaves  are  from  2  inches  to  4  inches 
across,  at  present  peltate  in  shape,  of  a  deep 
ground  colour,  copiously  spotted  and  freckled  with 
silvery  grey.  The  flowers  are  small,  of  a  bright 
cherry-rose,  produced  on  stems  some  6  inches  high. 
It  is  a  pretty  plant  even  now,  and  will  no  doubt  be- 
come more  so  under  good  cultivation. 

Anguloa  ebubnea. — A  handsome  and  at  the 
same  time  a  very  rare  Orchid.  In  habit  of  growth 
and  size  and  shape  of  flower  it  somewhat  resembles 
the  yellow  A.  Clowesi,  but  the  blooms  are  of  ivory 
whiteness,  with  not  a  trace  of  colour.  The'  per- 
fume, too,  being  powerfully  aromatic,  adds  to  its 
attractions.  It  is  quite  a  different  plant  from  the 
white  Anguloa  uniflora.  Exhibited  by  JUr.  Dor- 
man's  gardener  (Mr.  White),  The  Firs,  .Sydenham. 

Selagixella  canalichlata.  —  One  of  the 
caulescent  or  stemmed  species.  The  stems  in  the 
plants  shown  ranged  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  high. 
The  fronds,  given  off  at  right  angles  to  the  stems, 
are  finely  divided  and  very  graceful.  It  is  likely 
to  prove  a  highlj'  valuable  plant  for  the  stove. 
Shown  by  the  introducers,  Messrs.  Veitch. 

Pentstemon  Pdeple  Queen. — Flower-spike 
mas.sivc,  bearing  unusually  large  blossoms  of  fine 
shape.  The  colour  is  a  bright  violet-purple  with  a 
white  throat.  P.  Cekise  Queen,  similar  in  spike 
and  flower  to  the  preceding,  but  a  brilliant  car- 
mine-cerise in  colour  with  a  white  throat.  Both 
exhibited  hj'  the  raiser,  M.  Lemoine,  Nancy. 

Dahlia  Mes.  W.  E.  Gladstone. — A  show 
variety  of  large  size,  perfect  form,  and  of  a  de- 
licate blush  pink,  different  from  any  other.  D. 
Duchess  op  Westminstee. — The  finest  single 
whitevarietyyetraised,  finer  even  than  White  Queen 
The  flowers  are  of  perfect  shape,  with  broad,  thick 
recurved  florets,  which  overlap  each  other  so  as  to 
form  a  perfectly  circular  flower.  It  is  said  to  be 
of  compact  growth  and  very  free  in  flower.  Both 
shown  by  Mr.  Turner,  Eoyal  Nurseries,  Slough. 

Ehododendeon  Beilliant.— a  superb  seed- 
ling variety  belonging  to  the  javanicum  race,  and 
the  finest  of  its  colour  yet  raised.  It  is  in  the  way 
of  one  called  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  but  the  truss 
is  larger  as  well  as  the  blooms,  which  are  2J 
inches  across,  of  fine  shape,  and  of  a  bright  scar- 
let inclined  to  orange-red.  Shown  by  the  raisers, 
Messrs.  Veitch. 


Dahlia  (single)  Dk.  Mofpatt. — In  the  way  of 
Paragon,  but  larger,  with  more  defined  colours, 
and  altogether  an  improvement  on  that  well- 
known  favourite  variety.  The  florets  are  broad  and 
less  rounded  than  in  Paragon,  but  quite  as  thick 
in  texture.  D.  Cetewayo. — An  extremely  dark- 
coloured  sort,  almost  a  black-crimson,  and  of  a 
velvety  lustre.  The  flower  is  perfect  in  form  and 
substance.  D.  B.  Baek  away. — A  most  distinct  sort, 
having  flowers  of  medium  size  and  thick  textured 
florets.  The  colour  of  the  florets  is  a  deep  scarlet, 
broadly  and  distinctly  edged  with  orange-red, 
which  renders  it  distinct  from  any  other.  These 
were  all  shown  by  Mr.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nursery, 
Tottenham. 

Begonia  The  Queen. — A  double  tuberous 
variety,  having  the  largest  flowers  of  any  yet  ex- 
hibited, being  more  like  smafl  Pfeonies  than 
Begonia  blooms.  The  latter  are  rosette-like, 
white,  shaded  with  yellow  at  the  base.  The  habit 
is  good  and  floriferous.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  E. 
Edwards,  Holmside,  Leigliton  Buzzard. 

An  interesting  collection  of  Pitcher  Plants  was 
shown  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  from  his  nursery  at 
Upper  Holloway.  Besides  such  well  known  kinds 
as  N.  Eafilesiana,  Hookeriana,  and  others,  there 
was  a  numerous  collection  of  new  varieties, 
chiefly  seedlings.  The  most  noteworthy  of  these 
were  N.  excelsior,  an  extremely  handsome  variety 
in  the  way  of  Eafliesiana,  but  with  larger  and 
more  highly  coloured  pitchers  more  freely  pro- 
duced. This  is  quite  a  new  seedling  variety,  only 
exhibited  once  before.  Among  others  were  N. 
Mastersiana,  the  fine  new  hybrid  from  N.  san- 
guinea  and  distillatoria  ;  N.  khaysiensis,  a  newly 
introduced  species  :  N.  Outramiana,  robusta,  Hen- 
ryana,  Dormaniana  spleudida,  superba,  and  com- 
pacta,  all  new  hybrid  varieties  remarkable  for 
their  robust  growth  and  highly  coloured  and  ele- 
gantly-shaped pitchers,  which  in  all  are  produced 
abundantly ;  indeed  the  extreme  productiveness 
of  pitchers  in  this  new  race  renders  the  varieties 
most  valuable  for  decorative  purposes.  Besides 
this  collection  of  Nepenthes,  Mr.  Williams  showed 
flowering  plants  of  his  new  autumn  flowering  Ama- 
ryllis Mrs.  Garfield,  Galeandra  Baueri,  similar  to  G. 
Devoniana,  but  smaller  in  all  its  parts,  and  a  really 
pretty  Orchid  ;  and  Uraria  picta,  a  singular  Legu- 
minous plant  of  elegant  growth,  bearing  leaves 
with  long  narrow  leaflets,  having  a  broad  silvery 
mid-rib.  A  silver-gilt  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Williams  for  his  group. 

Some  rare  Orchids  were  shown  from  IMr.  South- 
gate's  choice  collection  by  Mr.  Salter.  Among 
these  were  Batemannia  Burti,  a  singularly  hand- 
some Orchid,  with  flowers  some  4  inches  across, 
of  a  peculiar  reddish  brown  colour ;  Cattleya 
Wallacei,  a  white  form  of  the  pretty  C.  Eldorado ; 
Oncidium  plagianthum,  one  of  the  0.  crispum  sec- 
tion and  handsome  in  its  way  ;  Miltonia  specta- 
bilis lilacina,  a  variety  with  the  flowers  of  a  rich 
deep  lilac,  with  scarcely  any  white  in  the  labellum ; 
and  M.  Clowesi  grandiflora,  a  really  superb 
variety,  with  flowers  much  larger  than  ordinary 
and  of  a  richer  colour.  A  cultural  commendation 
was  accorded  to  Mr.  Smees  gardener  (Mr.  Cum- 
mins), The  Grange,  Wallington,  for  a  finely  grown 
specimen  of  Miltonia  Eegnelli  superba,  a  variety 
havicglarger  flowers  than  those  of  the  type  and 
brighter  coloured.  The  plant  shown  bore  two 
tall  spikes,  each  carrying  six  blossoms.  Mr.  Smee 
also  exhibited  a  plant  of  Warscewiczella  Wend- 
landi,  a  rare  species,  but  not  particularly  beautiful, 
the  sepals  and  petals  being  greenish  and  the  large 
lip  of  a  bluish  purple,  edgf  d  with  white. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  exhibited  a  very  fine  spike, 
over  a  yard  long,  of  Odontoglossum  Halli  xantho- 
glossum.  It  bore  twenty-one  flowers  on  the  spike, 
and  was  really  a  very  fine  example  of  this  choice 
.'ariety.  Mr.'Wilson  also  showed  from  his  wood 
garden  at  Wisley  some  uncommonly  fine  speci- 
mens of  Gentiana  asclepiadea,  both  the  blue-and 
white  varieties.  These  stems  were  upwards  of  a 
yard  in  height  and  wreathed  with  blossoms— a 
suflScient  proof  that  the  plant  does  well  in  the 
rich  soil  of  a  shady  wood.  A  cultural  commenda- 
tion was  awarded."  Flowers  of  the  platyphyllum 
variety  of  Lilium  auratum,  the  largest  flowered 
of  all,  were  likewise  shown  by  Mr.  Wilson. 
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A  few  interesting  plants  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nursery,  Tottenham.  Among 
these  were  Gladiolus  sulphureus,  a  species  with  a 
dense  spike  of  rather  small  flowers  of  a  pale 
lemon-yellow  ;  Milla  bitlora,  some  fine  specimens 
of  this  beautiful  Mexican  bulb ;  Cyclobothra 
flava,  another  Mexican  bulb  of  considerable 
beauty  ;  Lilium  longiflorum  variegatum,  with  va- 
riegated foliage ;  L.  speciosum  rubrum,  and  an 
extremely  fine  and  highly  coloured  variety  named 
Melpomene,  probably  the  deepest  and  richest 
tinted  variety  of  all.  Mr.  Ware  also  exhibited  an 
uncommonly  pretty  Eose  named  Persian  White. 
It  was  of  medium  size,  semi-double,  white  when 
expanded,  but  in  the  bud  state  a  delicate  pink, 
and  in  that  stage  very  pretty. 

Dahlias,  as  we  before  remarked,  were  exten- 
sively shown,  and  made  a  most  attractive  display. 
The  largest  exhibitor  was  Mr.  Turner,  Koyal 
Nurseries,  Slough,  to  whom  a  gold  medal  was 
deservedly  awarded.  His  collection  numbered 
several  hundred  blooms  of  show  varieties,  com- 
prising, we  should  say,  the  pick  of  his  extensive 
collection.  He  also  had  a  fine  collection  of  Pom- 
pones  and  singles,  all  set  up  in  that  tasteful  and 
eifective  manner  which  always  characterises  Mr. 
Turner's  exhibits.  The  sorts  shown  were  much 
the  same  as  those  the  week  previous  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and  of  which  we  gave  a  full  list. 

Silver-gilt  medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs. 
Canuell,  Swanley  ;  Messrs.  Paul,  Cheshunt;  and 
Mr.  Ware,  Tottenham,  for  large  collections  of 
Dahlias.  In  Messrs.  Cannell's  stands  were  some 
striking  new  seedlings  of  the  single  class,  notably 
two  seedlings  of  the  species  D.  glabrata,  one 
called  White  Lily,  the  other  Little  Maud.  Both 
these  had  small  flowers,  and  the  deep  mauve 
tint  of  the  latter  was  very  pleasing.  Another 
new  sort  was  named  White  Juarezi,  an  im- 
proved form  of  one  called  Constance,  the 
tiowers  being  larger  and  the  florets  fringed.  It  is 
a  handsome  and  valuable  variety  for  cutting,  as  is 
also  the  white  Constance.  Glare  of  the  Garden,  a 
first-rate  bedding  sort  of  a  vivid  scarlet,  was  shown 
admirably,  as  were  also  the  hundred  blooms  of 
show  kinds.  There  was  a  collection,  too,  of  double 
Zinnias  from  Swanley,  the  finest  formed  flowers 
we  have  seen,  and  very  varied  in  colour.  Messrs. 
Paul,  of  Cheshunt,  who  seem  to  have  taken  to 
Dahlia  cultivation  lately  on  a  large  scale,  had  a 
fine  group  of  show  Pompoue  and  single  varieties, 
and  Mr.  Ware,  who  has  shown  single  Dahlias  so 
numerously  and  so  admirably  this  year,  had  again 
a  grand  collection  representing  nearly  a  hundred 
sorts,  including  the  finest  yet  raised.  Some  of 
the  new  seedlings  are  a  great  advance  upon  older 
kinds.  Show  Dahlias  were  likewise  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Rawlings,  of  fiomford,  Mr.  Glasscock, 
Bishop's  Stortford,  and  Messrs.  Keynes,  Salisbury, 
to  whom  a  bronze  Banksiau  medal  was  awarded. 

Fruit  and  vegetables.— A  cultural  com- 
mendation was  accorded  to  Mr.  Miles,  gardener  to 
Lord  Carington,  Wycombe  Abbey,  for  a  fine  pair 
of  Queen  Pine-apples,  each  weighing  6  lbs.  Cul- 
tural commendations  were  also  awarded  to  Mr. 
Holland,  Stanmore  Hall,  for  three  superb  bunches 
of  Black  Alicante  Grape,  large  in  bunch  and 
berry  and  excellent  in  finish  ;  and  to  Mr.  Deverill, 
Banbury,  for  three  dozen  specimens  of  a  new 
Onion  called  Eousham  Park  Hero,  said  to  be  a 
first-rate  and  most  productive  variety.  The  bulbs 
are  flattish  and  attain  a  large  size,  the  three 
dozen  shown  weighing  16f  lbs.,  18  lbs.,  and  17:^ 
lbs.  respectively.  The  seeds  from  which  these 
were  produced  were  sown  the  first  week  in 
February,  and  the  bulbs  were  pulled  the  third 
week  in  August.  A  fine  new  Tomato,  named 
King's  Prolific,  was  shown  by  the  raiser,  Mr.  King, 
seed  grower,  Rowsham,  Aylesbury.  The  fruits 
are  large,  even-shaped,  and  are  produced  in  huge 
clusters ;  it  is  evidently  a  first-rate  sort.  Mr.  Ashby, 
Boredown,  Whitchurch,  showed  a  new  Celery 
which  the  committee  considered  identical  with  the 
variety  Incomparable.  Messrs.  Carter  showed  a  new 
Capsicum  called  Mango  Pepper;  the  fruits  are 
large,  oblong,of a  brightyellowandfreelyproduced 
on  sma.ll  plants.  Among  the  seedling  Melons 
shown  was  an  enormous  fruit  named  The  Kaise;-, 


from  Mr.  Freeman,  Beechwood  Park.  Mr.  Eckford 
again  showed  his  new  Pea  Progress  in  excellent 
condition.  Messrs.  "Vilmorin,  Paris,  sent  bunches 
of  two  new  Turnips  named  Purple  Top  Yellow 
Dutch  and  Early  Munich,  both  excellent  early 
varieties.  A  seedling  Grape  raised  from  the  Black 
Monukka  was  shown  by  Mr.  Ross,  Welford 
Park.  The  committee  desired  to  see  it  again.  A 
seedling  Apple  named  Hewlett's  Perfection  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Golding,  Romford,  and  Mr.  Laxton 
again  showed  the  American  Dartmouth  Crab,  a 
small  Apple  of  excellent  quality.  Messrs.  Lane, 
Berkhamstead,  sent  a  good  collection  of  Cobs 
and  Filberts  and  several  varieties  of  early  Apples, 
among  which  were  the  following  excellent  sorts  : 
Irish  Peach,  Lord  Sufiield,  Manks  Codlin,  Cellini, 
Golden  Spire,  Early  Julien,  Quarrenden,  Wor- 
cester Pearmain,  Oslin,  Early  Strawberry,  Kes- 
wick Codlin,  Yorkshire  Beauty,  Magnum  Bo- 
num,  and  Early  Harvey.  A  similar  collec- 
tion was  shown  by  Mr.  L.  Killick,  Langley, 
Maidstone,  which  included  some  uncommonly 
fine  fruits  of  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  the  best 
that  have  been  seen  for  years ;  also  enormous 
fruits  of  Lord  Derby  and  good  examples  of  such 
fine  sorts  as  Premier,  Gascoigne  Seedling,  Beauty 
of  Kent,  Annie  Elizabeth,  Red  Hawthornden  or 
Counsellor,  and  Echlinville  Seedling.  A  collection 
of  some  two  dozen  varieties  of  Tomatoes  was  ex- 
hibited by  Messrs.  Veitch,  which  included  several 
uncommon  sorts.  The  most  noteworthy  were  : 
Keyes'  Prolific,  King  of  Tomatoes,  Hathaway's 
Excelsior,  Trentham  Fillbasket,  Orangefield,  Vick's 
Criterion,  Queen  of  Tomatoes,  Grapeshot,  Cherry 
Red,  Cherry  Yellow,  and  Currant  Fruited. 


INTERNATIONAL  POTATO  EXHIBITION. 

Sept.  13  &  14. 

The  ninth  annual  Potato  exhibition,  instituted 
for  the  encouragement  of  Potato  culture  and 
difEusion  of  improved  varieties,  was  held  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  Thursday  and  Friday  last.  Com- 
pared with  exhibitions  that  have  preceded  it,  this 
was  the  largest  display  of  Potatoes  ever  brought 
together,  there  being  no  fewer  than  1780  dishes 
in  the  competing  classes,  representing  something 
like  16.000  tubers.  These,  together  with  the 
numerous  collections  shown  by  non-competitors, 
made  a  total  of  over  20,000  Potatoes.  Throughout 
the  exhibition  there  was  uniformly  high  quality, 
both  as  regards  size  and  evenness  of  form,  thus 
indicating  that  in  the  present  season  the  Potato 
crop,  like  that  of  the  Apple,  is  the  best;  that  we 
have  had  for  years. 

The  schedule  was  a  comprehensive  one,  and 
framed  so  as  to  give  all  classes  of  growers  a 
chance.  Twenty-two  classes  were  provided,  and 
six,  five,  four,  and  three  prizes  were  ofllered  in 
each,  the  whole  amount  of  the  prize-money  ofEered 
being  upwards  of  £140.  As  we  give  a  list  of 
awards  in  our  advertising  columns,  we  will  confine 
our  remarks  to  the  sorts  shown  in  the  best  collec- 
tions. 

TWENTY-FOUE  VARIETIES. — In" this  class  seven- 
teen collections  were  shown.  The  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Gribble,  Maidenhead,  who  showed 
the  following  varieties  :  TlVtto  Eomids — School- 
master, Early  Regent,  Porter's  Excelsior,  King  of 
Potatoes,  Reading  Hero,  Bedf  ont  Prolific,  Fillbasket. 
Coloured  Hounds — Matchless,  Vicar  of  Laleham, 
Improved  Peach  Blow,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Heather 
Bell,  Reading  Russet.  WkUe  Kidneys— Cos-mopo- 
litan,  Woodstock,  Magnum  Bonum,  Covent  Gar- 
den Perfection, International.  Coloured  Kidneys  — 
Prizetaker,  American  Purple,  Mr.  Bresee,  Extra 
Early  Vermont,  and  Beauty  of  Hebron.  The 
other  five  prize-winning  collections  came  from 
Byfield,  Dumfries,  Aylesbury,  Mildenhall,  and 
Loughborough  The  other  exhibitors  came  from 
Beddington  (Surrey),  Salisbury,  Woodstock,  Ban- 
bury, Sutton  (Surrey),  Aylesford  (Kent),  Wisbeach, 
and  Rainbury  (Wilts),  so  that,  as  may  be  seen, 
the  exhibitors  were  from  widely  separated  loca- 
lities. 

Eighteen  vaeieties.— The  prizes  in  this  class 
were  given  by  Messrs.  Sutton.   There  were  twenty  I 


competitors,  and  their  collections,  like  those  in 
the  principal  class  for  two  dozen  sorts,  were  un- 
commonly fine.  The  best  collection  came  from 
Mr.  Hughes,  Byfield,  who  had  of  Red  Hounds 
— Queen  of  the  Valley,  Adirondack,  Eadstock 
Beauty,  Vicar  of  Laleham,  and  Reading  Russet ; 
of  WltHe  Bounds— Foitei's  Excelsior,  White  Em- 
peror, and  Fillbasket;  of  White  Kid7ieys  —  Jack- 
son's  Improved  Woodstock,  Myatt's  Prolific,  Snow- 
drop, Edgecote  Seedling,  and  Lady  Truscott ;  of 
Hed  Kidneys— Mr.  Bresee,  Prizetaker,  Red  Fluke, 
and  Beauty  of  Hebron.  The  other  prize  winners 
in  this  class  came  from  AVocdstock,  Banbury, 
Aylesbury,  and  Faversham,  and  all  showed  ex- 
tremely fine  dishes. 

Twelve  varieties.— This  was  a  large  class, 
there  being  eighteen  exhibitors,  all  of  whom 
showed  admirable  collections.  The  best  collection 
came  from  BIr.  J.  Millan,  Hamstead  Park,  New- 
bury. It  included  Magnum  Bonum,  Reading 
Hero,  Porter's  Excelsior,  Myatt's  Prolific,  Pride  of 
America,  Woodstock  Kidney,  among  whites  ;  and 
Superior,  Triumph,  Red  Fluke,  Vicar  of  Laleham, 
Reading  Russet,  and  Radstock  Beauty  among 
reds. 

Nine  varieties.  —  Twenty-five  collections  of 
nine  were  shown,  the  best  being  from  Mr.  Tooley, 
who  had  fine  samples  of  Prizetaker,  American 
Purple,  International,  Reading  Russet,  Queen  of 
the  Valley,  Woodstock  Kidney,  Schoolmaster,  Mr. 
Bresee,  and  Radstock  Beauty.  In  the  second  lot, 
Mr.  R.  Dean  had  a  fine  collection,  in  which  were 
Mr.  Bresee,  International,  Reading  Russet,  School- 
master, A''icar  of  Laleham,  and  llagnum  Bonum. 
The  third  collection  came  from  Dumfries. 

Eight  varieties.- This  class  was  restricted 
to  sorts  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Sutton,  and  consisted  of 
five  collections.  The  first  was  shown  by  Mr.  Ross, 
Welford  Park,  Newberry.  The  varieties  to  be 
shown  in  this  class  were  Sutton's  Early  Border, 
Magnum  Bonum,  Firstand  Best,  Reading  Russet, 
Reading  Hero,  Prizetaker,  Early  Regent,  and  Fill- 
basket.   The  other  collections  were  also  very  fine. 

Six  varieties.  —  Twenty-seven  competitors 
showed  in  this  class,  the  first  from  Mr.  Tooley, 
Banbury,  contained  Porter's  Excelsior,  Radstock 
Beauty,  Reading  Russet,  Schoolmaster,  Mr.  Bresee, 
and  Woodstock  Kidney.  In  the  second,  from 
Mr.  Kerr,  Dumfries,  were  Snowflake,  White  Ele- 
phant, Schoolmaster,  Adirondack,  International,  . 
and  Vicar  of  Laleham ;  and  in  the  third  were 
Schoolmaster,  Vicar  of  Laleham,  Lapstone,  Queen 
of  the  Valley,  Reading  Russet,  and  Rector  of 
Woodstock. 

Four  varieties. — This  class  was  for  the 
largest  and  handsomest  tubers.  The  best  four 
dishes,  from  Mr.  Hughes,  Byfield,  consisted  of 
International,  Mr.  Bresee,  Queen  of  the  Valley, 
and  Sutton's  Favourite,  all  laige  and  handsome. 
Amongst  the  most  prominent  in  other  collections 
wereAVhite  Elephant, Magnum  Bonum,  Adirondack, 
Queen  of  the  Valley,  Mammoth  Pearl,  Trophy, 
Red-skinned  Flourball,  and  Beauty  of  Hebron. 

Three  coloured  rounds  (three  dishes)  were 
shown  by  fourteen  exhibitors,  the  best  being  a 
very  fine  set  from  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing,  who  had 
Vicar  of  Laleham,  Radstock  Beauty,  and  Reading 
Russet.  The  second  consisted  of  Vicar  of  Lale- 
ham, Reading  Russet,  and  Red  Emperor  ;  the 
third,  Adirondack,  Vicarof  Laleham,  and  Beauty  of 
Kent ;  and  the  fourth,  Grampian,  Radstock  Beauty, 
and  Adirondack. 

Three  white  kidneys  (three  dishes)  were 
shown  by  eighteen  exhibitors.  The  best  came 
from  Mr.  Peckworth,  who  had  Woodstock,  Inter- 
national, and  Royal  Ashleaf.  The  second  set 
consisted  of  Myatt's  Kidney,  International,  and 
Snowflake.  The  third,  Edgecote  Seedling,  Wood- 
stock, and  Cosmopolitan ;  and  the  fourth.  Magnum 
Bonum,  International,  and  Woodstock. 

Three  coloured  kidneys  (three  dishes). — 
In  this  class  Mr.  R.  Dean  again  showed  the  best 
set  out  of  nineteen.  He  had  fine  dishes  of  Mr. 
Bresee,  Prizetaker,  and  Bountiful.  The  second 
prize  was  taken  by  Sir  Garnet  Wolsele'y  (new). 
Defiance,  and  Wonderful  Red  ;  the  third  by  Prize- 
taker,  Mr.  Bresee,  and  Defiance ;  and  the  fourth 
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by  American  Purple,  Mr.  Bresee,  and  Trincess  of 
Wales. 

Single  dishes,— Among  twenty-one  dishes  the 
best  was  a  fine  sample  of  Schoolmaster,  from  Mr. 
Kerr;  the  second,  White  Kmperor ;  third,  School- 
master ;  and  an  extra  prize  was  gained  by  Sutton's 
First  and  Best.  Schoolmaster  was  shown  by 
twelve.  Among  sixteen  coloured  round,  the  best 
was  Beading  Eusset ;  and  the  same  variety  took 
the  second  and  third  prizes.  Seventeen  dishes  of 
White  Kidneys  were  shown,  the  best  being  a  new 
seedling  called  Sanday's  Seedling  from  Mr.  Pear- 
son, Chilwell ;  the  second.  Magnum  Bonum  ;  and 
third.  International ;  Magnum  Bonum  was  shown 
by  seven.  Mr.  Dean  had  a  new  sort  called 
Kecorder,  evidently  first-rate.  Among  nine  coloured 
Kidneys  the  best  was  Defiance,  from  Mr.  Kerr ;  the 
second,  Prizetaker,  which  also  took  the  third  prize. 
New  varieties.— Among  nineteen  dishes  of 
white-skinned  sorts  sent  out  since  1883,  the  best 
was  Lady  Truscott,  from  Mr.  JIcKinlay,  which 
variety  also  took  the  second  prize,  while  Mr.  R. 
Dean  took  the  third  with  his  new  white  kidney 
Alderman.  There  were  only  seven  dishes  of  red- 
skinnned  sorts ;  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to 
The  Belle,  a  kidney  shown  by  Mr.  Hills,  Durward, 
Essex.  Mr.  Kerr  showed  his  kidney  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  for  the  second,  and  Mr.  Butt  took  the 
third  with  Lee's  Defiance. 

New  seedlings  were  rather  numerous.  Frizes 
were  offered  for  the  best  white  round  and  the 
best  red  round,  the  best  white  kidney  and  the 
best  coloured  kidney.  Of  red  rounds  there  were 
four  sorts  shown.  Mr.  E.  Dean's  new  seedling 
named 

The  Dean  was  selected  as  the  best.  It  was 
obtained  by  crossing  A'icar  of  Laleham  and  Wood- 
stock Kidney.  It  is  stated  to  be  a  greatly 
improved  form  of  the  first  named,  possessing 
excellent  table  quality,  of  rich  colour,  and  very 
fine  for  exhibition.  It  is  much  darker  than  Vicar 
of  Laleham,  and  finer  in  form.  Mr.  Dean  also 
showed  the  best  white  round  among  ten.  It  is 
named 

Prime  -Vlmsier,a  cross  between  Magnum  Bonum 
and  Woodstock  Kidney.  It  is  said  to  be  a  first-rate 
late  variety,  a  robust  grower,  an  enormous  cropper, 
and  first-rate  in  every  respect.  The  tubers  shown 
were  large,  and  inclined  to  a  flattish  form.  The 
best  coloured  kidney  among  nine  was 

E(hpcote  Purple  Seedling,  shown  by  Mr.  Wiles, 
Banbury.  It  is  a  long,  flattish  tuber,  of  a  very 
deep  colour,  in  the  way  of  American  Purple.  The 
best  white  kidney  was 

Welford  Park  Kidney,  shown  by  Mr.  Koss,  the 

raiser,    Welford   Park,   Newbury.     It  is  a  large, 

handsome,  even-shaped  tuber,  said  to  possess  all 

.  the  qualities  of  a  first-rate  Potato.     Twenty-one 

other  sorts  of  white  kidneys  were  shown. 

Certificates  (first  class)  were  awarded  to  Mr. 
J.  Hughes,  Byfield,  for  white  round  named  Hughes's 
Prolific  and  also  for  white  kidney  named  Beauty 
of  Eydon  ;  to  Mr.  R.  Dean,  for  Midsummer  Kidney 
• — a  cross  between  Success  and  Woodstock — also 
for  Cardinal,  a  fine  red  kidney,  a  cross  between 
Early  Rose  and  Bountiful ;  to  Mr.  Wiles,  for 
Edgcote  Purple,  a  deep  purple  kidney ;  to  Mr.  E. 
Dean,  for  Prime  Minister,  a  large  white  round,  a 
cross  between  Magnum  Bonum  and  Woodstock 
Kidney  ;  also  to  Mr.  Dean,  for  The  Dean,  the 
same  that  took  the  first  prize  in  the  class  for  new 
red  rounds. 

Besides  the  competing  exhibitors  there  were 
some  500  dishes  shown  by  various  seedsmen. 
Messrs.  Sutton,  Reading,  showed  some  160  varie- 
ties, including  2-1  American  sorts,  56  English,  22 
being  their  own  distributing,  and  no  fewer  than 
60  new  seedlings ;  Messrs.  Carter  showed  a  very 
fine  collection  numbering  some  120  dishes,  and 
similarly  large  collections  were  contributed  by 
Messrs.  Lee,  Hammersmith;  Daniels  Bros.,  Nor- 
wich ;  Hooper  &  Co.,  Covent  Garden ;  Fidler,  Read- 
ing, and  Harrison  &  Sons,  Leicester. 


NOTES   or  THE  WEEK. 


Forestry  exhibition  in  Edinburgh. — 

The  Queen  has,  we  understand,  given  her  patron- 
age to  the  International  Forestry  Exhibition,  to 
be  held  next  year  in  Edinburgh. 

Preston  Park,  which  has  just  been  purchased 
by  the  Brighton  Corporation  for  a  public  park,  at 
a  cost  of  .£55,000  was  thrown  open  to  the  public  on 
Monday  last.  A  formal  opening  will  not  take 
place  until  it  has  been  properly  laid  out. 

A  garden  in  the  Styrian  Mountains.— 

JI.  Kropatsch  sends  us  from  Laxenberg  a  few 
photos  of  gardens  in  these  mountains,  showing, 
however,  mainly  the  mountain  vegetation.  It  is 
a  lovely  country,  and  one  which  we  hope  will 
sooner  or  later,  like  many  other  pleasant  mountain 
sides,  be  graced  with  groves  and  pleasant  gardens. 

The     Veitch    Memorial    Medal     was 

awarded  at  the  late  Dublin  show  to  Mr.  Roberts, 
gardener  to  Lady  Bury,  Charleville  Forest,  for  very 
fine  bunches  of  Muscat  Hamburgh  Grapes.  The 
heavy  bunches  of  Grapes  that  Mr.  Roberts  exhi- 
bited some  time  ago  in  Dublin  will  doubtless 
'oe  in  the  recollection  of  some  of  our  readers. 

Hips  of  Rosa  macrophylla  sent  to  us  by 
Canon  Ellacombe  from  his  garden  at  Bitton  show 
well  what  a  handsome  fruited  species  it  is,  the 
hips  being  over  an  inch  in  length  and  half-an-inch 
in  diameter.  They  are  somewhat  pear-shaped 
and  bright  red  in  colour.  There  is  much  beauty 
in  the  hips  of  various  Roses,  and  even  for  that 
alone  some  species  would  be  well  worth  a  place  in 
our  gardens.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  from 
Canon  Ellacombe,  who  possesses  such  a  rich  col- 
lection of  Roses,  what  other  species  bear  such 
ornamental  fruits. 

Exhibition  of  Apples. — We  hear  that  it  has 
been  definitely  settled  to  hold  an  important  exhi- 
bition of  Apples  next  month  in  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Gardens  at  Chiswick.  It  will  be  held  in 
the  large  vinery,  and  will  be  opened  on  the  1th  of 
October,  and  remain  open  until  the  18th.  A  sub- 
committee has  been  formed  to  carrj'  out  the 
matter.  A  congress  of  Apple  cultiva'ors  is  also  to 
be  held,  at  which  information  will  be  furnished 
respecting  the  soils  best  suited  for  particular  sorts 
of  Apples,  and  the  stocks  on  which  they  succeed 
best.  The  complicated  subject  of  synonyms  will 
likewise  be  considered.  Such  an  exhibition  will 
certainly  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Infor- 
mation respecting  it  can  be  had  of  Mr.  A.  F. 
Barron,  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens,  Chiswick, 
or  of  Mr.  L.  Killick,  Langley,  Maidstone. 


OBITUARY. 


Old  Apple  orchards.— I  notice  an  error  in  my  note 
on  tliis  subject  in  Saturday's  Garden  (p.  20-!),  I  am 
made  to  say  "  the  old-fashioned  standai-d  is  not  to  be  relied 
on.     It  should  read,  "  most  to  be  relied."— E.  B. 


of  its  council,  and  also  of  its  floral  committee. 
The  loss  of  his  communications  to  The  Garden 
will,  we  are  sure,  be  felt  by  our  readers  as  much 
as  by  ourselves.  His  writings,  founded  upon  prac- 
tical experience,  were  always  instructive.  "  But," 
says  one  who  knew  him  well,  "his  love  for  flowers 
was  not  more  marked  and  striking  than  his  love 
for  what  is  upright,  genuine,  straightforward,  and 
true,  and  his  contempt  of  all  that  is  dishonour- 
able, deceitful,  and  ba^e.  He  leaves  many  friends 
to  bewail  an  irreparable  loss." 

Mr.  George  Berry. — We  have  also  to  record 
with  much  regret  the  death  of  Mr.  Berry,  long  the 
manager  of  the  woodland  department  of  Longleat. 
He  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  we  feel  sure  his 
loss  will  be  much  felt  by  all  those  concerned  with 
the  noble  park  and  woods  of  which  he  had  charge. 
He  took  a  peculiar  interest  in  gardening  of  the 
nobler  sort,  such  as  indeed  we  never  observed  in 
a  forester  (who  usually  has  enough  on  his  hands 
without  thinking  of  flowers)  before.  He  took  up 
the  wild  garden  idea  and  carried  it  out  ad- 
mirably at  Longleat,  and  many  notes  and 
articles  of  his  in  The  Garden  show  the  know- 
ledge he  had  of  the  subject.  However,  his 
especial  work  was  the  forestry,  and  that  was  ad- 
mirably done.  We  have  rarely  seen  a  place  where 
the  useful  and  the  ornamental  in  tree  life  were  so 
well  attended  to,  and  never  with  so  happy  a  result. 
The  trees  are  stately  and  noble,  and  there  are  many 
fine  specimens,  while  the  many  flowering  shrubs 
and  evergreens  for  miles  make  the  place  a 
paradise  in  spring  and  early  summer.  The  result 
is  in  great  part  owing  to  Ijerrj^'s  judgment  and 
taste,  for  he  had  a  good  sense  of  what  was  right 
in  landscape,  and  his  taking  up  the  "  wild  garden  " 
notion  and  putting  all  the  things  from  Lily  of  the 
Valley  to  Plume  Poppy  (Bocconia)  that  could  be  as 
easily  grown  as  native  plants  or  weeds  beside  the 
wide  and  picturesque  drives  shows  how  strong  was 
his  sympathy  with  true  gardening.  This  plan  of 
naturalisation  he  carried  out  with  the  free  shrubs 
and  those  that  are  often  omitted  in  shrub  planting, 
such  as  the  Sweet  Brier  and  the  Bog  Myrtle. 


Rev.  Henry  Harpur-Cre'we. — We  have  to 
record,  with  deep  regret,  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
H.  Harpur-Crewe,  rector  of  Drayton-Beau- 
champ,  Tring,  which  took  place  on  the  7th  inst., 
after  a  long  and  painful  illness.  In  the  gardening 
world  Mr.  Harpur-Crewe  was  best  known  as  an 
enthusiastic  cultivator  of  hardy  plants,  particu- 
larly bulbs,  and  horticulture  is  indebted  to  him  for 
the  introduction  of  many  new  plants  from  the 
south  of  Europe  and  the  east  belonging  to  that 
class.  His  garden  at  Drayton-Beauchamp  bears 
evidence  of  his  skill  as  a  cultivator  and  his  indus- 
try as  a  collector,  for  it  contains  one  of  the  richest 
collections  of  hardy  plants  in  Europe.  Mr.  Crewe 
was  not  only  a  skilful  gardener,  but  a  botanist,  and 
his  knowledge  of  bulbous  plants  especially  was 
very  extensive.  His  particular  favourites  were 
Crocuses,  Snowdrops,  and  Tulips,  and  he  often 
remarked  to  us  that  he  would  hunt  the  world  over 
in  order  to  make  a  complete  collection  of  these 
plants.  He  made  special  excursions  to  South 
Europe,  the  Levant,  and  ]\Iediterranean  region 
to  collect  Crocuses  and  other  plants,  and  many 
will  have  pleasant  recollections  of  receiving  liberal 
supplies  of  bulbs  from  him,  the  result  of  his 
travels.  As  a  horticulturist  he  has  been  intimately 
connected  with  the  fortunes  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society ;  for  some  time  he  was  a  member 


Seedling  Pea  (J.  PotHc).— Evidently  a  valuable  late 
kind.  The  pods  are  large  and  well  filled  with  Peas  of 
good  flavour. 

NexF  Strawberry  (Connon  .t  iJeiri).— The  fruits 
reached  us  in  no  better  condition  than  on  the  latt  occasion. 
From  wh^t  we  could  see  of  them  they  are  of  good  size,  but, 
as  sent,  flavourless. 

Tvpln  Cucumbers.— Mr.  Holmes,  Hornsea,  Hull,  has 
sent  ns  monstrous  fruits  of  a  Cucumber.  Two  are  fused 
together,  while  a  third  is  borne  from  the  same  point,  but 
detached.  Twin  Cucumberaunited  together  are  by  no  means 
uncommon. 

Naming  fruit. — Readerswho  desire  our  help  in  naming 
fruit  mil  Jcindli/  bear  in  mind  that  several  specimens  in 
different  stages  oj  colour  and  size  of  the  same  kind  greatly 
assist  in  its  determination.  Local  varieties  should  be 
7iamed  by  local  growers,  and  are  often  only  known  to  them. 
We  can  only  undertake  to  name  four  varieties  at  a.  time, 
and  these  only  when  the  above  condition  is  observed.  Un- 
imid  parcels  not  received. 

Names  of  truit.— J.  ^.-1,  Chasselas  Musqud  ;  2, 
Foster's  White  Seedling.  As  regards  the  shanking  and 
cracking,  we  presume  that  the  border  is  at  fault ;  Ko.  1  \i 
very  liable  to  crack  in  the  berry  if  planted  in  a  cold,  deep 
border.    The  large  Pear  is  Glou  Morcean,  the  small  one  not 

known, R.  S. — 1,  Warner's  King  ;  2  Beauty  of  Kent ;  3, 

Cellini ;    4,     Duchess    of    Oldenburgh. Alnwick. — Too 

briiiscd  to  name. 

Naming  plants.— i^ctir  kinds  of  plants  or  fioivers 
only  can  be  named  at  one  time,  and  this  only  when  good 
specimens  are  sent. 

Names  of  plants.— J.  C.  ir.— l,  Bartonia  aurea;  2, 
Sanvitalia  procumbens  fl -pi. ;  3,  ^ednm  carneum  variega- 

tum. J.    Denny.—Chelone    barbata A.    B    R. — 1, 

Heuchera  Richardsoni ;  2,  Impatiens  glandulifera  ;  3,  Pyrns 

salicifolia. J.  il/".— Lavatera  imfpiicnlata. E.  J.  W. — 

Peperomia  arifolia H.  M.  H.~  Gongora  galeata,  better 

known  as  Acropera  Lod  digest.    Please  send  the  Miltonia 

again^  when   in   blcom. R.   Wilson. — Angra?cum  Cbail- 

luanum. J.    C.   C.—l,    Achillea    Ptamiica    fi.-pl. ;    2, 

Staphylea    pinnata  (Bladder  Nut). .4si'a.— Burlingtonia 

Candida  ;  the  spotting  of  the  flowers  is  no  doubt  caused  by 

excessive  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  house. G. 

C.  Sftor(.— Erica  radiata  var.  discolor. 

BOOKS  EECEIVED. 

Contributions  to  American  Botany,  pait  xi ,  being  (1)  a 

list  of  plants  from  South-western    Texas   and  Northern 

Alexico,  collected  chiefly  by  Dr.  E.  Palmer  in   1879-80  ;  (2) 

Gamopetala)  to  Acotyledones ;  also  descriptions  of  some 

1  new  western  species,  by  Serene  'Watson. 
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This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather :  but 
The  AllT  ITSELF  13  NAIUKE."— /S'fta/ceSiKjajl'C. 


AN  AUTUMN  BOEDER  AT  MUNSTEAD. 
Already  the  open-air  flower  season  is  on  tlie 
wane;  still  in  gardens  where  the  best  use  is  made 
of  showy  autumn  plants  a  bright  effect  may  be 
maintained  for  some  time  yet.  We  were  in  the 
garden  at  Munstead,  near  Godalming,  the  other 
day  and  noticed  what  beautiful  effects  Miss  Jekyll 
had  produced  by  means  of  hardy  plants  alone 
though  only  about  a  score  of  really  showy  plants 
contributed  to  the  display.  The  glory  of  the  gar- 
den is  the  Tritomas,  which  flourish  here  with 
unwonted  vigour.  They  give  brightness  and 
warmth  everywhere  about  the  place,  but  they  are 
not  dotted  about  indiscriminately  or  repeated 
everywhere ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  collected 
into  bold  masses  in  a  few  good  positions,  where 
their  brilliancy  lights  up  the  surroundings.  The 
plants  are  much  dwarfer  than  usual  this  year, 
attributable.  Miss  JekyJl  thinks,  to  the  spell 
of  dry  weather  which  oooured  while  the 
spikes  were  developing.  As  it  is,  they  are 
some  5  feet  high,  very  bushy  and  healthy,  thus 
showing  that  the  deep,  light  soil  here  exactly 
suits  them.  Besides  the  ordinary  T.  Uvaria,  which 
comprises  the  bulk  of  the  masses,  there  is  the  giant 
T.  nobilis,  by  far  the  finest  of  all.  It  has  a  tall, 
stout  stem  and  a  spike  of  flowers  nearly  a  foot 
long.  This  is  just  past.  T.  Sauudersi  promises 
to  be  fine  next  year.  Next  to  the  Tritomas  the 
most  prominent  plants  are  the  numerous  compo- 
sites, all  of  which  seem  to  do  uncommonly  well 
here,  but  only  a  selection  of  the  best  is  grown. 
For  instance,  of  the  large  family  of  Asters  we 
only  saw  about  half-a-dozen.  These  were  the  very 
fine  A.  Amellus,  the  dwarf  large-flowered  species  ; 
A.  longifolius  formosus,  A.Novaj-Anglias  pulohellus, 
and  A.  Novi-Belgii.  The  best  advantage  is  taken 
of  these  by  planting  them  in  bold  masses,  where 
they  produce  a  telling  effect.  Among-the  multi- 
tude of  yellow  composites,  Miss  Jekyll  is  also  dis- 
criminative. Just  now  we  have  Harpalium  rigidum, 
Budbeckia  speciosa  (Newmanni),and  two  or  three 
species  of  Helianthus,  notably  H.  giganteus,  a  tall, 
elegant  growing  plant,  producing  an  abundance 
of  rather  small  clear  yellow  flowers.  The  most 
remarkable,  however,  of  all'  the  yellow  com- 
posites is  Venidium  calendulaceum,  a  plant 
not  half  known  enough,  and  whose  worth 
is  not  appreciated.  It  is  a  low  spreading 
and  dense  growing  plant,  with  a  greyish  green 
foliage,  and  this  mass  is  copiously  studded  with 
flowers  about  the  size  of  a  crown-piece,  of  a 
bright  orange-yellow  with  dark  centre.  It  is  a 
most  continuous  bloomer,  producing  flowers  from 
June  till  October.  It  is  treated  here  as  a  half 
hardy  annual,  and  is  highly  esteemed  for  cutting. 
It  evidently  likes  a  light  soil.  Other  conspicuous 
plants  in  the  autumn  border  are  the  Tiger  Lilies, 
which  do  uncommonly  well,  the  splendens  variety 
being  the  best.  L.  auratum  flourishes  to  perfec- 
tion, some  of  the  stems  being  8  feet  in  height, 
carrying  a  huge  head  of  flowers. 

Lobelia  splendens,  the  tall,  dark-leaved  spe- 
cies, with  intensely  brilliant  flowers,  is  an  im- 
portant plant  as  regards  display.     There  are  some 


three  square  yards  of  it  in  one  bold  mass.  It  has 
a  grand  affect.  Beneath  the  shade  of  a  high  wall 
are  groups  of  the  Japanese  Anemones,  both  pink 
and  white,  and  opposite  is  a  long  broad  line  of 
Gladioli  which,  in  their  warm  quarters  at  the  foot 
of  a  south  wall,  have  flowered  freely,  and  the  tips 
of  the  spike  are  still  unfolding  blossoms.  The 
autumn  Aconite  (A.  autumnale)  is  an  indispens- 
able plant  when  the  Larkspurs  are  over.  It  is 
bold  in  growth,  and  very  free  as  regards  bloom, 
the  colour  being  a  deep  purple.  Another  grand 
plant  is  Chrysanthemum  maximum,  a  magnified 
Ox-eye  Daisy,  growing  i  feet  or  more  high,  with 
large  white  flower-heads.  The  fine  variety  of 
Campanula  persicifolia  illustrated  in  The 
Garden  last  week  is  still  in  bloom,  and  so  is 
Seneoio  pulcher,  which  is  flowering  capitally  this 
year  everywhere.  Here  it  is  a  fine  object  in  a 
fully  exposed  border. 

Phygelius  capensis,  an  interesting  and  pretty 
SouthAfrican  shrub  is  inflower.  It  is  of  low  spread- 
ing growth,  and  bears  spikes  of  smallish  scarlet- 
red  blossoms,  like  the  Ourisia  coccinea,  which,  by 
the  way,  is  flowering  in  the  rock  garden  in  a  cool, 
moist  spot — just  such  a  place  as  the  plant  likes. 
Sedum  speotabile  is  of  course  made  much  of,  and 
its  foliage,  too,  blends  charmingly  with  that  of 
other  plants.  Among  the  dwarf  Evening  Prim- 
roses is  CEnothera  missouriensis,  with  large  pale 
yellow  cups.  Celsia  cretioa  forms  a  fine  feature, 
its  stems  rising  some  5  feet  high,  thickly  set 
with  bloom,  giving  them  the  appearance  of 
golden  rods.  It  is  treated  as  a  tender  biennial. 
The  alpine  garden  is  lit  up  by  little  gatherings  of 
the  bright  yellow  Potentilla  dubia,  a  capital  plant 
that  everyone  should  have  for  a  rockery  ;  Pyrola 
rotundifolia,  with  Lily-of-the-Valley-like  spikes, 
and  Parnassia  palustris  by  the  square  yard.  Vallota 
purpurea  is  finely  in  flower  against  the  foot  of  a 
south  wall  ;  the  bulbs  were  planted  in  April. 
Crinum  capense,  too,  is  in  fine  bloom  in  a  similar 
position.  Miss  Jekyll  has  been  successful,  also,  in 
flowering  the  pretty  Sparaxis  pulcherrima  this 
year,  and  she  is  sanguine  of  producing  even  finer 
spikes  next  year.  Such  a  charming  plant  as  this 
is  worth  a  deal  of  trouble.  Autumn  Roses  are 
good  this  year  at  Munstead  ;  the  bushes  are  free 
from  mildew  and  hardy.  Hard  by  the  rosery  is  a 
mass  of  the  lemon-coloured  Sunflower,  a  truly 
noble  flower  with  a  delicate  tone  of  yellow,  and 
without  the  coarseness  of  the  common  Sunflower. 


LILIES  IN  SHADE. 
There  has  been  from  time  to  time  a  good  deal  of 
discussion  with  regard  to  whether  Lilies  succeed 
best  in  full  exposure,  partial  shade,  or  entire 
shade.  We  have  just  had  an  illustration  of  Lily 
culture  in  absolute  shade  furnished  by  Mr.  G.  F. 
Wilson,  who  has  brought  four  or  five  grand  ex- 
amples of  L.  speciosum  from  his  garden  at 
Heatherbank,  Weybridge,  that  have  never,  he  says, 
seen  the  sun.  These  plants  have  been  grown  in  a 
sunk  pit  beneath  the  shade  of  a  rather  thick  wood, 
and  this  pit  has  been  protected  by  a  sort  of  mov- 
able frame,  fitted  with  lights  for  ventilation.  The 
growth  of  Lilies  under  such  conditions  is  remark- 
able, all  the  stems  brought  us  being  from  5  feet 
to  5J  feet  high,  and  each  bearing  from  five  to 
eight  finely  developed  blossoms.  The  foliage  is 
uncommonly  vigorous,  a  sufficient  indication  that 
the  plants  have  had  all  their  requirements  satisfied. 
It  is  not  only  large  and  of  a  healthy  green,  but  the 
stems  are  clothed  with  it  to  the  base;  shade,  there- 
fore, seems  to  be  an  essential  condition  as  regards 


the  successful  culture  of  Lilium  speciosum,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  many  grow  this  Lily  in 
full  exposure,  but  usually  with  the  result  of  under- 
sized stems  and  sickly  green  foliage.  The  varieties 
brought  by  Mr.  Wilson  are  the  pure  white  (album), 
the  best  form  having  large,  broad  petalled  flowers, 
and  the  new  Melpomene,  raised  by  Mr.  C.  M. 
Hovey,  of  Boston,  Mass.  This  is  a  very  fine  Lily 
in  the  way  of  the  rubrum  variety,  but  usually 
larger,  more  brightly  coloured,  and  with  each  petal 
distinctly  margined  with  white. 


DOES  POTATO  GROWING  PAY? 

We  lifted,  on  the  7th  inst.,  a  small  quantity  of  Po- 
tatoes of  a  sort  we  have  under  the  name  of  Golden 
Dwarf,  for  which  I  have  always  had  a  great  liking. 
It  produces  good  crops  generally,  and  the  tubers 
Possess  a  peculiar  nutty  flavour.  It  is  a  second 
Early  White  round,  streaked  and  splashed  with 
purple  round  the  eyes,  which  are  mostly  at  one 
end,  and  rather  shallow.  The  tubers  were  spread 
out  on  the  ground  and  left  till  next  day  before 
being  stored,  so  as  to  get  them  quite  dry,  and  to 
have  as  little  soil  adhering  to  them  as  possible.  I 
have  sometimes  been  told  that  private  gardening 
does  not  pay,  an  assertion  which  I  have  always 
disputed,  and  I  think  I  shall  manage  to  make  good 
my  case.  On  taking  a  look  at  the  lifted  tubers,  I 
was  so  much  struck  with  their  fine  appearance  that 
I  determined  on  having  the  produce  weighed.  The 
piece  of  ground  occupied  60  square  yards.  The 
first  picking  gave  us  504  lbs.  of  tubers  flt  for 
kitchen  use,  a  second  gave  54  lbs.  for  seed,  and  the 
last  gave  34  lbs.  of  waste,  a  total  of  5  cwt.  1  qr. 
4  lbs.,  which,  not  to  be  too  particular,  gives  the  enor- 
mous produce  of  over  22  tons  per  acre.  Taking, 
therefore,  the  present  market  rates  realised  by 
Potatoes,  I  leave  anyone  to  calculate  whether  Po- 
tato-growing in  private  gardens  will  pay  or  not. 
A  smaller  lot  of  Beauty  of  Hebron,  growing  along- 
side, gave  a  few  more  pounds  in  proportion  to 
space,  but  with  only  about  half  the  waste.  Bresee's 
Climax,  on  the  same  quarter,  was  very  nearly  as 
good,  but  all  sorts  here  are  turning  out  well,  and 
are  very  little  affected  by  disease  as  yet.  One  of 
your  correspondents  lately  recommended  the  use 
of  sifted  coal  ashes  in  Potato  growing.  I  gave  the 
plan  a  trial  this  season,  but  I  do  not  think  it  worth 
repeating.  I  tried  it  on  a  piece  of  Snowflake 
alongside  the  same  sort  manured  with  ordinary 
farmyard  manure  rotted  in  a  pit.  Although  the 
produce  was  about  equal,  the  latter  had  the  advan- 
tage in  point  of  size  of  tuber.  Perhaps  on  heavy 
or  clayey  soils  the  ashes  might  have  the  advan- 
ta<ye.  K-  Stevens. 

Paston. 

Figs  and  salt  spray.— I  find  that  the 
foliage  of  Fig  trees  has  withstood  the  recent  gales 
better  than  that  of  almost  any  kind  of  tree  we 
have.  On  the  side  exposed  to  the  salt-laden  breeze 
the  leaves  of  most  trees  are  shrivelled  up  as  if 
scalded,  but  those  of  the  Fig  are  quite  green,  and 
on  the  south  coast  a  good  crop  of  fine  fruit  is  now 
being  ripened.  Figs  enjoy  all  the  sun-heat  that 
our  climate  affords,  and  the  warmest  corner  that 
can  be  found  for  them  should  be  selected.  It  is 
only  in  the  southern  counties  that  they  ripen  their 
fruit  on  open-air  standards,  but  as  wall  trees  they 
may  be  successfully  grown  over  a  wide  area.  The 
Fig  is  such  a  handsome  tree,  that  even  without  fruit 
it  is  well  worthy  of  being  planted  for  ornamental 
effect,  and  in  no  way  does  it  show  itself  off  to  such 
good  advantage  as  in  the  form  of  a  standard  on 
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Grass.  Such  trees  form  striking  objects  in  gar- 
dens in  Hants  and  (Sussex,  and  are  especially 
luxuriant  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, — J.  G.  H. 


Summer  Golden   Pippin   Apple.— This 

beautiful  Apple  is  well  adapted  for  gardens  of 
limited  extent,  as  it  is  a  variety  that  produces  a 
maximum  quantity  of  bright  golden  fruit  in  the 
smallest  possible  space,  and  it  seldom  fails  to 
fruit  well  in  seasons  when  Apples  are  scarce.  I 
find  it  very  suitable  for  espaliers  or  dwarf  bushes 
requiring  very  little  pruning  to  keep  it  within 
bounds,  and  when  loaded  with  clusters  of  its 
bright  looking  fruits  it  is  highly  ornamental.  It 
is  a  great  favourite  with  market  growers  in  Kent, 
being  one  of  the  sorts  that  always  realise  a  good 
price  ;  for  although  a  small  Apple,  its  quality  is  so 
well  known,  that  its  market  value  is  higher  than 
that  of  larger  and  more  showy  fruits. — J.  G.  H. 


PLANTS  IN  FLOWEE. 


Mucuna  Imbrlcata.— This  climbing  plant 
of  the  Pea  family  is  now  flowering  in  the  Palm 
house  at  Kew.  It  presents  a  singular  appearance, 
as  the  flowers  are  almost  black,  and  produced  in 
dense  clusters  about  the  size  of  P.lack  Hamburgh 
Grapes  ;  indeed,  at  a  distance  they  appear  to  be 
bunches  of  black  Grapes.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of 
the  hot  jungles  of  India,  and  requires  a  hot,  moist 
stove  and  plenty  of  space  in  which  to  ramble. 

Yello-w  Tree  Carnation.— Flowers  of  a 
beautiful  seedling  Tree  Carnation  have  been  sent 
to  us  by  Mr.  Knight,  gardener  at  The  Oaks,  Epsom. 
They  are  very  double  and  of  good  shape,  and  the 
colour,  a  soft  primrose-yellow,  is  very  pleasing 
and  distinct  from  that  of  other  sorts.  There  is 
room  enough  yet  for  new  Tree  Carnations  of  first- 
rate  quality,  and  particularly  yellows  and  whites, 
which  are  not  abundant.  Mr.  Knight  proposes 
calling  his  seedling  Primrose  Queen. 

Tropseolum  tuberosum.— Mr.  Kingsmill 
sends  a  wreath  of  this  beautiful  Nasturtium  from 
his  garden  at  Eastcott,  Pinner,  where  a  plant 
of  it  festoons  an  old  Holly  tree  about  12  feet  in 
height.  The  abundant  crop  of  bright  orange-red 
blossoms  which  it  produces  has  an  extremely 
pretty  effect  in  contrast  with  the  sombre  green  of 
the  foliage  of  the  Holly.  Mr.  Kingsmill  also  sends 
a  branch  of  the  Flame  Nasturtium  (T.  speciosum) 
laden  with  fruits  of  various  shades  of  blue  and 
green. 

Pelargonium  ardens  majus.  —  Some 
excellent  specimens  of  this  beautiful  Cape  species 
have  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Field,  Stanley  Hall, 
Bridgenorth,  who  remarks  that,  though  much 
neglected,  he  finds  it  most  useful  for  cutting  from, 
a  dozen  plants  having  afforded  many  handfuls  of 
bloom  for  a  long  time.  The  foliage  is  good,  being 
of  a  cheerful  shade  of  green,  and  the  flowers, 
though  small,  are  of  a  peculiarly  rich  crimson-red, 
quite  distinct  from  that  of  other  species.  It  is  a 
plant  of  easy  culture. 

Torenia  rubens.— Tliis  is  a  pretty  addition 
to  stove  plants,  and  difEerent  from  either  T.  asia- 
tica  or  T.  Fournieri,  though  resembling  both  in 
size  and  form  of  the  flowers.  It  is  of  trailing, 
slender  growth,  and  therefore  pendulous  when 
grown  in  a  suspended  basket,  a  purpose  for  which 
it  is  admirably  suited.  The  flowers  are  of  a  uni- 
form purple  colour,  and  of  that  peculiar  shade 
which  blends  so  admirably  with  the  foliage.  It  is 
now  finely  in  flower  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  at 
Chelsea,  where  it  is  grown  in  hanging  baskets. 

Calceolaria  amplexlcauUs.— Surely  this 
plant  cannot  be  much  known,  or  it  would  be  a 
commoner  plant  than  it  is.  It  is  most  effective 
planted  in  a  mass,  the  growth  being  bushy  and 
flowers  abundant.  In  the  garden  at  Munstead 
there  is  a  huge  circular  bed  planted  with  this  Cal- 
ceolaria and  Salvia  patens.  The  blending  of  the  , 
two  colours,  a  sulphur-yellow  and  deep  indigo-  1 


blue,  produces  a  fine  effect,  and  the  two  plants  go 
well  together  in  respect  to  their  growth.  It  is 
about  as  hardy  as  the  common  bedding  Calceolaria. 
Hypericum  oblongifolium  is  now  in 
great  beauty  at  Glasnevin,  where  its  large  golden 
cup-shaped  flowers  are  produced  in  abundance. 
One  plant  has  been  in  the  same  position  for 
twenty  years,  and  although  it  has  been  occa- 
sionally injured  by  very  severe  frosts,  the  old 
woody  stem  remains,  and  becomes  a  vigorous 
bush.  The  stock  can  easily  be  kept  up  by  means 
of  cuttings.  H.  triflorum  is  a  worthy  companion 
to  it,  and  as  seen  in  the  fine  old  garden  belonging 
to  Mr.  Phineas  lUall,  Old  Conna  Hill,  near  Bray, 
amongst  rare  and  handsome  foliaged  shrubs,  its 
mass  of  golden  blossoms  is  a  sight  not  soon  to  be 
forgotten.  The  eye  had  scarcely  ceased  to  admire 
the  golden  glory  of  this  fine  shrub,  when  Mr.  lliall 
pointed  to  a  mass  of  brilliant  scarlet  blossoms 
outlined  on  the  wall,  hanging  in  wild  luxuriance 
from  a  doorway,  and  twisting  in  and  out  amongst 
the  branches  of  the  wall  trees.  This  was  Tropreo- 
lum  speciosum  in  flower  and  fruit ;  the  deep  bluish 
fruit  or  seeds  add  also  to  its  beauty  and  interest. 
—J.  Douglas. 

Nerine  japonica. — This  appears  to  be  dis- 
tinct frcm  the  rest  of  the  Nerines,  judging  by 
specimens  sent  to  us  by  Messrs.  Smith  from  their 
Caledonia  Nursery,  Guernsey.  Its  flowers  some- 
what resemble  those  of  N.  Fothergilli,  but  the 
stamens  are  twice  as  long,  and  form  quite  a 
feather-like  head.  The  colour  is  similar  to  that  of 
N.  Fothergilli  and  quite  as  brilliant.  We  had  not 
hitherto  seen  this  species  in  flower,  though  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  introduced  some  eight  years 
ago.  Such  a  pretty  plant  is  worth  growing  for 
autumn  bloom. 

Gloxinias. — A  selection  of  blooms  of  seed- 
ling Gloxinias  has  been  sent  to  us  by  Messrs. 
Jones  &  North,  florists,  Lewisham,  representing 
some  uncommonly  fine  sorts.  All  of  them  are 
of  the  erect-flowered  type,  and  have  very  large- 
spreading  corollas.  The  majority  are  richly- 
coloured  self  varieties,  but  a  few  are  copiously 
spotted  and  freckled  with  various  tints  on  a  white 
ground.  These  spotted  varieties  we  consider  the 
most  beautiful,  and  raisers  should  endeavour  to 
pay  more  attention  to  this  class  than  to  the  other 
and  commoner  sorts. 

Bomarea  Shuttleworthi.— A  flower  of 
this  new  species  has  been  sent  to  us  by  Mrs. 
Brooks  from  her  garden  at  Hessle  House,  Ewell, 
Surrey,  who,  we  believe,  was  the  first  to  flower  it 
in  this  country.  It  is  a  pretty  plant,  somewhat  in 
the  way  of  B.  Caldasiana  (figured  in  The  Garden, 
Vol.  XX.,  p.  i:i8).  The  growth  is  slender  and 
twining,  the  foliage  small  and  glossy,  and  the 
flowers  are  produced  in  pendulous  umbels  from 
the  tips  of  the  shoots.  They  are  about  1  i  inches 
long,  of  an  orange-red  and  clear  yellow,  and 
copiously  spotted  inside  with  dark  crimson.  It  is 
a  pretty  greenhouse  climber  of  easy  culture. 

Abelia  rupestris  has  been  in  flower  for  a 
long  time,  and  is  a  pretty  little  shrub,  hardy  enough 
around  London  except  in  the  case  of  very  severe 
winters.  It  forms  a  somewhat  spreading,  very 
twiggy  bush,  generally  not  more  than  2  feet  or  3 
feet  high,  with  cheerful  looking  foliage  and  white 
flowers  suffused  more  or  less  with  pink.  These 
flowers  are  borne  in  clusters  at  the  end  of  every 
shoot,  even  the  smallest  contributing  its  share ; 
they  are  tubular  in  shape,  about  an  inch  long,  and 
very  agreeably  scented.  It  forms  a  suitablelittle 
bush  for  the  rock  garden  or  wherever  a  small- 
growing  shrub  that  will  not  encroach  on  its  weaker 
growing  neighbours  is  needed.  When  planted 
against  and  trained  to  a  wall  it  runs  up  to  a  height 
of  C  feet,  and  is  a  very  pretty  object  if  the  wall 
does  not  exceed  that  height.  So  situated,  it  of 
course  commences  to  flower  earlier  than  in  the 
open,  and  on  a  south  wall  the  blossoms  are  now 
past.  This  Abelia  is  one  of  Fortune's  introductions 
from  China. — H. 

Hypericum  oblongifolium  and  patu- 
lum. — Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  commendation 
of  these  two  beautiful  shrubby  St.  Johns  Worts, 
which  are  now  among  the  most  attractive  of  the 


few  shrubs  in  bloom.  Healthy  full-grown  bushes  of 
them  are  now  profusely  laden  with  golden-cupped 
flowers,  borne  in  clusters  of  twos  and  threes  at 
the  tips  of  the  slender  twigs.  These  species  are 
a  good  deal  alike,  and  are  apt  to  be  confused ;  but 
it  is  important  to  know  the  distinction,  for  where 
one  thrives  perhaps  the  other  will  not.  Both 
come  under  the  head  of  dwarf  shrubs,  but  patu- 
lum  seldom  exceeds  2  feet  in  height,  while  ob- 
longifolium grows  1  feet,  and  sometimes  5  feet, 
in  height,  and  has  darker  foliage  and  rather 
larger  flowers.  The  two  differ, moreover,  in  habit; 
patulum  is  spreading,  the  slender  shoots  falling 
over  gracefully  on  all  sides  of  the  plant,  while 
oblongifolium  is  erect  in  growth.  This  difference, 
however,  is  not  so  perceptible  in  a  small  state 
such  as  the  plants  one  usually  gets  at  nurseries. 
Both  of  these  St.  John's  Worts  are  used  with 
admirable  effect  by  Mr.  Kay,of  Ely  Grange,  Frant, 
in  his  ornamental  shrubberies,  which  he  has 
adorned  pretty  freely  with  them.  He  has  them  in 
all  positions,  but  those  in  partial  shade  appear  to 
thrive  the  best. 

Curcuma  Roscoeana  is  one  of  those 
plants  that  of  late  years  have  fallen  into  com- 
parative neglect,  though  it  is  a  most  desirable 
stove  plant,  possessing  handsome  foliage  and 
showy  flowers.  It  grows  from  1^  feet  to  2  feet 
high,  and  bears  large  Canna-like  foliage.  The 
showy  part  of  the  plant  is  the  spikes  of  peculiar 
lip-like  bracts,  with  which  the  flower-stems  are 
thickly  furnished.  These  bracts  are  of  a  bright 
reddish  orange,  enclosing  two  or  three  smaller 
[lowers  of  a  clear  yellow  colour.  This  plant  is 
now  in  great  beauty  in  Mr.  Bull's  nursery  at 
Chelsea,  where  in  one  of  the  houses  there  is  a 
bold  group  of  it  in  full  flower,  and  has  a  pretty 
effect  intermixed  with  other  flowering  plants.  It 
is  a  stove  plant  of  easy  culture. 

Galtonia  (Ilyacinthus)  candicacs. — lam 

glad  to  see  "  Veronica"  drawing  attention  to  this 
stately  and  easily  grown  autumn  flower.  I  got 
half-a-dozen  bulbs  last  year,  which  cost  me  3d. 
each.  From  these  I  now  have  six  splendid  spikes ; 
the  tallest  is  just  5  feet  high,  and  has  upwards  of 
forty  expanded  flowers  and  buds.  Another  stem 
not  quite  so  high  is  3  inches  in  circumference, 
and  has  also  about  forty  flowers.  The  weakest 
of  the  six  is  about  3  feet  10  inches,  and  has 
some  twenty-five  flowers.  These  are  growing 
in  an  open  border,  and  have  had  no  particular 
care  or  exceptional  treatment.  The  individual 
flowers  are  very  fine,  resembling  gigantic  Snow- 
drops in  outline,  and  look  well  as  cut  flowers, 
their  waxy  texture  making  them  very  valuable. — 
Gkeenvfood  Pim. 


Fruit  of  Hedychium  Gardnerianum.— 

Is  it  generally  known  that  the  fruit  of  this  plant 
is  as  ornamental,  if  not  more  so,  than  the  flowers  ? 
In  1875,  Mr.  Bennett,  of  Hatfield  Gardens, exhibited 
a  specimen  of  the  fruit  at  one  of  the  Horticultural 
Society's  meetings.  Mr.  Bennett  did  not  secure 
fertilisation  of  the  flowers  of  his  Hedychium  by  any 
artificial  means,  and  yet  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  instance  of  this  plant  fruiting  in  gardens 
since  that  time.  Is  it  because  we  cut  the  flower- 
spikes  off  as  soon  as  the  flowers  wither,  and  so 
sacrifice  the  fruit  ?  Even  if  it  proved  necessary  to 
resort  to  artificial  fertilisation  for  the  production 
of  the  fruit,  the  trouble  would  be  little  com- 
pared with  the  result.  Briefly  described,  the  fruits 
are  aggregated  together,  forming  a  dense  spike  of 
about  a  foot  in  length.  Each  fruit  springs  from 
the  axil  of  the  bracts  which  accompany  the  flowers 
and  splits  up  into  three  leathery  orange-yellow 
valves  with  a  seed  attached  to  the  middle  of  each. 
These  seeds,  along  with  a  mace-like  arellus,  are  of 
a  bVilliant  crimson  colour,  which,  along  with  the 
orange-yellow  of  the  valves  and  the  bright  green 
bracts,  forms  a  most  beautiful,  highly-coloured 
picture. — B. 

There  are  so  many  fine  things  for  the  open  garden  to  be 
had  nou'  at  all  seasons  that  the  question  of  growing  a  num- 
ber of  them  well  and  arranging  them  tastefully  is  ol  greater 
consequence  than  getting  a  large  collection.  Every  day 
we  see  evidence  of  the  good  of  growing  simple  things 
thorouglily  well.  IRtany  fuss  about  third-rate  novelties  and 
neglect  or  forget  wholly  such  things  as  the  Sweet  Pea,  Lily 
of  the  Valley,  and  Clove  Carnation. 
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VEGETATION  IN  THE  SCILLY  ISLES. 
Anyone  interested  in  plants,  if  in  the  neigh- 
bourhoorl  o£  the  Land's  End,  would  do  well  to 
visit  these  sea-girt  rooky  isles,  easily  accessible 
from  Penzance,  from  which  they  are  distant  some 
40  miles.  There  one  may  see  exotic  vegetation 
flourishing  with  a  vigour  quite  unknown  on  the 
mainland,  except  in  such  gigantic  glass-houses  as 
those  at  Kew.  From  a  gardening  point  of  view, 
by  far  the  most  interesting  of  the  half-dozen  in- 
habited islands  is  Tresco.  The  gardens  belonging 
to  the  Abbey  there,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Dorrien- 
Smith,  are  highly  interesting,  being  wholly  unlike 
any  to  be  found  on  the  mainland,  and  only  com- 
parable with  the  most  delightful  of  the  gardens  to  be 


plumes  of  tiny  white  blossoms,  too,  emit  a 
spicy  fragrance.  Hosts  of  other  plants  of  a 
similar  character  grow  with  equal  luxuriance, 
such  as  American  Aloes  (Agave),  Yuccas,  PuyaF, 
of  all  of  which  there  are  many  remarkably 
fine  specimens  planted  in  groups  about  the 
place.  Here  may  be  seen  plants  from  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  South  America, 
Mexico,  South  Europe,  and  North  Africa— in  fact, 
from  every  quarter  whose  climate  is  akin  to  that  in 
the  Scilly  Isles.  The  mere  names  of  all  the  exotic 
plants  which  have  been  acclimatised  at  Tresco 
would  make  a  long  list,  there  being  nearly  a 
hundred  genera  of  sub-tropical  plants  represented, 
and  of  some  there  are    numerous  species.     The 


A  Draccena  grove  in  the  Seillu  Islands. 


found  in  the  Eiviera  and  the  Channel  Islands. 
One  may  derive  an  idea  of  the  extreme  mildness 
of  the  climate  in  these  isles  from  the  fact  that 
the  temperature  seldom  falls  to  the  freezing  point, 
the  mean  of  the  winter  being  about  45°,  and  that 
of  the  summer  58°.  A  further  illustration  may  be 
gleaned  from  the  fact  that  new  Potatoes  are  dug 
from  the  open  ground  there  at  the  end  of  March, 
and  Asparagus  may  be  cut  by  the  middle  of 
February.  Favoured  by  such  a  climate,  and  a 
wonderfully  fertile  soil  of  a  light  character,  exotic 
vegetation  flourishes  ;  in  short,  all  the  cultivated 
plants  grown  in  greenhouses  with  us,  besides  plants 
that  are  hardy  here,  succeed  perfectly  in  the  open 
air  at  Tresco.  The  accompanying  illustration  is  a 
representation  of  a  grove  of  old  trees  of  DracKna 
indivisa  that  forms  one  of  the  most  striking  fea- 
tures in  the  Abbey  gardens.  As  may  be  seen, 
these  DraciEuas  were  in  full  flower  at  the  time 
when  the  photograph  was  taken,  and  just  then 
must  have  presented  a  pretty  sight;  their  huge 


whole  place  is  one  vast  sub-tropical  garden  con- 
taining eiieots  impossible  to  be  seen  elsewhere 
carried  out  on  such  a  grand  scale ;  any  attempt  to 
imitate  them  in  our  inland  climate  would  be 
futile. 


RAMBLES  OF  A  PLANT  COLLECTOR. 

In  November  last,  through  the  kindness  of  the 
English  Resident  in  Nepaul,  I  was  allowed  a  trip 
into  that  little-known  territory.  Ileft  Durbhungah 
on  November  26,  and  in  three  days  encamped  on 
the  borders  of  the  great  Terai  Forest,  skirting  the 
Himalayas,  at  a  place  called  Simmerabassa.  I 
was  met  here  by  a  Nepaulese  sepoy  sent  by  the  Re- 
sident as  a  guide,  and  also,  I  suppose,  to  watch 
what  I  did  on  behalf  of  the  Nepaulese  Government. 
I  stayed  on  the  way  to  Simmerabassa  at  a  place 
called  Segoulie,  one  of  the  British  military  out- 
posts. I  was  most  hospitably  received  by  the 
oflicers  of  the  Bengal  cavalry  stationed  here.  The 
country  from  Segoulie  to  Simmerabassa  is  under 
Rice  and  Poppy  cultivation.  The  Rice  was  being 
harvested— a  heavy  crop — and  the  Poppy  plants 


were  a  fev?  inches  high.  The  soil  is  evidently 
very  rich.  As  we  neared  the  Terai,  Rape  was 
grown  largely  and  the  fields  were  yellow  with  its 
bloom.  On  arrival  at  Simmerabassa,  I  took  a 
stroll  through  the  forest  for  about  four  miles.  The 
trees  were  principally  Shorea  (Sal),  Toon,  Simmul, 
and  Sisso ;  very  few  Orchids  were  on  the  trees, 
and  the  plants  were  uninteresing  to  me.  The  fol- 
lowing day  I  marched  on  to  a  place  called 

BiCHioco,  just  at  the  foot  of  the  first  hills,  the 
elevation  being  about  1 600  feet.  Past  here  ran  a  fi  ne 
river  from  the  mountains,  and  I  took  a  walk  up 
the  stream  amongst  the  hills.  Sisso  trees,  growing 
in  the  higher  parts  of  the  bed  of  the  stream,  were 
covered  with  Aerides  odoratum,  masses  of  its  roots 
hanging  in  the  air;  Saccolabium  guttatum  and 
Aerides  afiine  grew  on  all  the  trees  overhanging  the 
stream,  and  masses  of  Pholidota  imbricata  and 
Cymbidiums  covered  the  trunks  of  trees  in  the 
shady  forest.  A  fine  Selaginella  like  Wildenovi 
grew  on  nearly  all  the  shady  banks.  Some  of  the 
rocks  were  covered  with  Adiantum  Capillus-veneris 
and  a  pretty  dwarf  red-stemmed  Selaginella.  I  was 
not  allowed  to  go  where  I  wanted  always ;  the 
sepoy  generally  said  there  were  "  baagh''  (tiger)  or 
"hatti"  (elephants)  there,  particularly  if  the 
jungle  was  very  thick,  or  there  was  hard 
climbing  to  be  done.  I  afterwards  found  an  effi- 
cient way  to  overcome  these  difficulties,  however. 
On  this  occasion  I  contented  myself  with  catching 
a  quantity  of  the  thousands  of  a  trout-like  fish  for 
my  supper.  The  following  day  I  began  to  ascend, 
and  by  noon  was  at  an  elevation  of  2200  feet.  Tie 
scenery  was  peculiar.  In  one  place  a  high  preci- 
pice rose  up,  composed  of  what  appeared  to  te 
pure  silver  sand  ;  most  of  the  way  upwards  was 
bordered  by  perpendicular  walls  of  coarse  gravel 
topped  with  Pines  (Pinus  longifolia)  and  "  Sal  " 
(Shorea  robusta).  On  the  Sal  trees  Dendrobium 
fimbriatum  was  at  home.  It  did  not  grow  in  very 
dense  shade.  In  my  rambles  up  the  small  water- 
courses leading  into  the  river  1  came  across  the 
dried  stems  of  a  Lily,  and  also  saw  some  grand 
.specimens  of  Pandanus,  some  of  which  were  15 
feet  high.  A  species  of  Phconix  only  growing  4 
feet  high  was  common  ;  also  in  one  sheltered  val- 
ley large  numbers  of  a  Wallichia  (probably  W. 
disticha,  from  what  I  saw  atterwaids).  As  yet 
very  few  Ferns  were  seen.  I  descendtd  again, 
after  "doing  poojah"  at  a  fakir's  shrine  in  the 
gorge  of  the  pass.  This  shrine  is  far  away  f rem 
human  dwellings,  and  is  kept  by  a  Hindoo  ;  the 
outside  was  covered  with  "  Gaindahs,"  or  Mari- 
golds. My  coolies  all  gave  some  copper  cash,  and 
I  did  the  same,  for  a  prayer  for  our  safe  journey. 
By  evening  we  arrived  at  a  place  called 

Etoura,  in  a  valley  between  two  large  rivers  ; 
here  the  forest  was  densest,  and  I  saw  the  most 
Orchids — plenty  of  Phajus  and  trees  covered 
with  Aerides,  Saccolabiums,  and  Dendrobiums,  all 
of  the  common  sorts.  In  all  the  rest  stations  in 
Nepaul  a  good  substantial  and  generally  two- 
storeyed  house  is  supplied  rent  free  for  travellers  ; 
the  buildings  are  very  dirty  generally,  but  still  ac- 
ceptable places  to  stop  in.  I  was  obliged  once, 
however,  to  "  clear  out  "  and  pitch  my  tent  outside, 
as  no  arrangements  had  been  made  about  chim- 
neys, and  all  the  wood  smoke  from  below  came 
into  the  room  I  was  in  above.  Some  of  these  rest 
houses  look  like  Swiss  cottages,  and  are  built  with 
brick.  After  leaving  Etoura  we  ascended  a  wind- 
ing road  cut  in  the  mountain  side  overlooking  a 
mountain  torrent ;  the  scenery  was  grand.  At  an 
elevation  of  1400  feet  I  saw  the  first  plant  of 
Vanda  teres,  a  very  large  one  ;  it  was  situated 
in  the  fork  of  a  large  tree,  and  overhanging 
the  mountain  stream,  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  ; 
when  I  gathered  it  there  had  probably  not  been 
a  spot  of  rain  for  two  or  three  months,  and  the 
days  were  very  hot.  Of  course  the  atmosphere 
over  the  river  would  always  be  moist.  Polypodium 
coronans  was  growing  in  masses  with  Dendro- 
bium moschatum,  and  of  such  masses  I  took 
several  for  my  own  garden.  We  continued  our 
ascent  through  this  lovely  valley,  or  rather  gorge. 
One  rock  that  split  the  torrent  into  two  parts  was 
covered  with  Pholidota,  Saccolabiums,  and  Den- 
drobiums, and  some  dwarf  shrubs,  and  on  the  top 
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was  Arundinaria,  from  the  centre  of  which  sprung 
a  huge  randanus  with  a  single  stem— such  a  glori- 
ous plant  I  It  looked  as  though  it  had  been 
set  there  by  the  hand  of  man.  Here  also  was  to 
be  seen  the  genuine  tropical  jungle  perfectly  im- 
passable, so  thiclc  were  the  climbers,  roots,  and 
entangled  mass  of  thorny  vegetation.  Above 
2500  feet  we  lost  the  thick  jungle  forest,  and  came 
again  to  thinner  vegetation,  where  Dendrobium 
heterocarpum  and  Pierardi  were  growing  in 
abundance.  After  an  almost  perpendicular  ascent 
of  over  2000  feet  I  arrived  at  Fort  Cesagurri,  and 
passed  from  the  tropical  to  the 

Temperate  zone.  On  my  way  up,  Demlro- 
bium  densiflorum,  D.  transparens,  many  Ca:lo- 
gynes  of  difEerent  species,  and  loads  of  Davallias 
and  Polypodiums  covered  some  of  the  trees.  The 
fort  stands  at  an  elevation  of  5800  feet,  and  has 
a  good  bungalow,  where  I  slept,  having  got  some 
hours  ahead  of  my  baggage.  The  following  morn- 
ing I  began  to  ascend  again,  and  at  G500  feet 
came  to  the  top  of  the  pass.  I  noticed  Roses, 
Pears,  Clematises,  lierberises,  Oaks,  Ehododen- 
drons,  Violets,  llanunculuses,  and  many  other 
familiar  plants,  Lastreas,  Onychiums,  Osmundas, 
and  Polypodiums  being  most  common.  The  Oak 
trees  were  completely  clothed  with  Mosses  and 
Ferns,  in  which  were  growing  several  species  of 
Cffilogyne  and  Cymbidium.  I  descended  another 
deep  valley  quite  3000  feet  down,  and  again  as- 
cended the 

Highest  pass— Chundigeei,  7600  feet.  What 
a  glorious  sight  was  now  before  me.  The  Himalayas 
from  east  to  west  lay  in  front  like  a  semi-circle; 
the  atmosphere  was  perfectly  cltar,  so  I  was  able 
to  see  the  whole  of  the  Mowey  range.  It  did 
not  look  so  high  as  one  would  have  imagined. 
Some  of  the  near  mountains  looked  as  high  as 
Mount  Everest ;  this  lay  to  my  right,  and  a  grand 
peak  stood  up  to  the  left.  I  suppose  from  this 
pass  one  sees  the  greatest  stretch  of  mountains  at 
once  to  be  seen  anywhere  in  the  world.  Very  few 
of  the  tops  are  under  20,000  feet,  and  several 
nearly  as  high  as  Everest  (29,000  feet).  The  valley 
of  Nepaul  lay  before  me,  3500  feet  below,  and 
almost  straight  down  ;  it  looked  to  be  all  culti- 
vated. To  the  right  was  the  city  of  Katmandu ; 
all  round  in  front,  east,  and  west  were  snow- 
capped mountains.  I  have  seen  many  grand  sights, 
and  have  seen  prettier,  but  I  remember  nothing 
so  grand  as  this  view  from  Chundigeri  Pass. 
I  descended,  and  in  a  few  hours  was  sitting  com- 
fortably beside  the  Residency  fire,  for  it  was  very 
cold,  Chaeles  Maeies. 


THERMOMETERS  AND  THEIR  USES. 
Most  people  profess  to  have  an  acquaintance  with 
the  thermometer,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  only  super- 
ficial, and  often  leads  them  into  error.  There  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  the  remark- 
able records  of  temperature  of  which  we  read  at 
times  are  quite  untrustworthy,  the  instruments 
being  perhaps  often  wrongly  placed  as  well  as 
misread.  First  of  all,  a  few  words  on  the  thermo- 
meter itself  is  necessary  to  the  full  understanding 
of  its  purposes  and  uses.  It  is  simply  a  heat 
measurer.  The  spirit  or  mercury  within  the  glass 
tube  expands  and  contracts  according  to  the  tem- 
perature, and  the  degree  of  expansion  or  contrac- 
tion indicates  the  temperature  according  to  the 
graduated  scale,  which  is,  however,  quite  arbitrary, 
as  a  column  of  either  spirit  or  mercury  of  any 
length  will  answer  the  purpose  if  the  scale  be 
graduated  to  suit.  It  is  of  great  importance,  how- 
ever, that  the  tube  which  holds  the  mercury  should 
be  of  uniform  bore,  otherwise  the  instrument 
■would  mislead,  for  the  measure  of  expansion  by 
the  heat  would  be  more  or  less  in  one  part  of  the 
tube  than  in  another.  It  is  the  maker's  task  to  look 
after  this  ;  but  buyers  of  thermometers  should 
take  care  to  get  accurately-tested  instruments. 
Mercury  or  alcohol  is  used  for  filling  the  tubes, 
and  both  are  useful  under  certain  conditions.  The 
alcohol,  which  is  usually  coloured  for  the  purpose, 
is  useful  for  registering  low  temperatures,  as  it 
cannot  be  frozen ;  but  it  boils  at  about  120° 
Fahrenheit,  and  is  therefore  useless  for  recording 


temperatures  above  that  figure.  Mercury,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  a  much  wider  range  upwards,  as  it 
does  not  boil  under  600° ;  but  it  freezes  when  it 
falls  to  a  certain  point  below  zero.  The  mercurial 
instrument  is  the  best  for  general  purposes.  The 
scales  in  use  for  reckoning  temperature  are  three 
in  number,  viz.,  Fahrenheit,  Reaumur,  and  Centi- 
grade, the  first  being  the  one  generally  employed 
in  this  country  except  for  very  delicate  purposes. 
In  measuring  temperature,  it  is  necessary  to  agree 
upon  a  minimum  and  maximum  point ;  and  in 
Reaumur  and  Centigrade  the  minimum  is  the 
freezing  point,  and  the  maximum  the  boiling 
point ;  while  in  Fahrenheit  the  freezing  point  is 
represented  by  32",  and  the  maximum  by  212",  or 
boiling  point.  It  is,  after  all,  only  a  question  of 
figures;  but  the  Centigrade  method  is  the  most 
intelligible. 

Where  to  place  an  outdoor  theemometek, 
— This  is  a  point  of  some  importance,  as  it  is  evi- 
dent, if  such  a  delicate  instrument  be  placed  in  a 
position  where  the  temperature  is  influenced  by 
local  agencies,  such  as  a  warm  wall  or  other  ob- 
ject, tho,t  no  true  record  of  temperature  will  be 
furnished.  Since  meteorology  has  engaged  so 
much  attention  people  have  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  thermometer,  but  it  is  often 
still  used  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  very  extraordinary 
and  incorrect  results.  A  common  position  for  it 
is  against  the  dwelling-house  wall,  which,  if  it 
happens  to  be  on  the  north  side,  may  answer  pretty 
well ;  but  if  on  the  south,  west,  or  east,  and  exposed 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  the  record  is  sure  to  be 
wrong  and  misleading  at  some  period  of  the  day, 
especially  if  the  thermometer  be  a  self-registering 
one.  A  stout  stake,  standing  i  feet  or  5  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  with  a  shallow  box 
about  1  foot  or  15  inches  square  nailed  on  to  it,and 
facing  north,  makes  the  best  thermometer  case, 
provided  it  is  set  far  enough  away  from  walls  or 
other  objects  likely  to  influence  the  instrument  by 
radiation.  It  is  always  warmest  within  a  few  feet 
or  yards  of  a  wall  facing  south,  and  a  thermometer 
in  the  shade,  but  facing  such  a  wall,  is  sure  tore- 
cord  a  false  temperature.  It  should  be  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  air  about  5  feet  from  the  ground,  but 
should  be  permanently  and  effectually  shaded  from 
the  sun.  A  self-registering  instrument  is  the  best 
for  recording  the  outdoor  temperature,  and  the 
minimum  should  be  noted  in  the  morning,  and 
the  maximum  in  the  afternoon  after  the  tempera- 
ture begins  to  decline.  A  wet-bulb  thermometer 
should  always  be  placed  in  the  same  case  in 
order  to  register  the  state  of  the  air  as  regards 
moisture.  A  common  thermometer  will  answer 
the  purpose  if  the  bulb  is  enclosed  in  a  piece  of 
thin  muslin,  which  should  communicate  with  a 
tiny  cup  of  clean  water  below  by  means  of  a  piece 
of  common  wick  which  draws  up  the  moisture 
to  the  muslin  and  keeps  the  bulb  constantly  wet. 
In  dull,  damp  days  both  the  dry  and  the  wet 
bulbs  will  stand  alike  or  nearly  so  ;  but  on  dry 
days  the  wet  bulb  will  record  the  lowest  tem- 
perature, and  the  difference  between  the  two  will 
denote  the  degree  of  aridity  of  the  atmosphere  at 
the  time. 

Hothouse  theemometees. — Two  sorts  of  in- 
struments are  used  in  gardens,  viz.,  "  top  heat " 
and  "  bottom  heat ''  thermometers — the  first  being 
used  to  tell  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  glass- 
houses, the  other  the  temperature  of  hotbeds. 
The  common  boxwood-cased  thermometer  is  good 
enough  for  all  ordinary  top-heat  purposes,  and 
with  a  little  care  lasts  a  long  time,  as  the  wood 
does  not  warp  or  crack.  Such  thermometers  cost 
Is.  6d.  or  25.,  and  are  generally  fairly  true.  It  is, 
however,  advisable  to  test  them  by  a  good  instru- 
ment, and  if  any  are  found  to  be  a  degree  or  so 
out  one  way  or  the  other,  it  should  be  noted  on 
the  margin  of  the  case,  and  allowed  for  in  the 
readings.  It  is  highly  important  that  all  ther- 
mometers in  glasshouses  be  placed  in  the  shade  ; 
whicli  can  easily  be  done  by  placing  them  in  a 
plain  deal  case,  consisting  of  a  back  about  2  inches 
wide  and  1  foot  long,  with  two  sides  3  inches  deep. 
This  case  must  be  suspended  with  its  back  to  the 
sun,  end  up,  and  the  thermometer  placed  inside 
of  it.      As   the  ventilation    of    fruit  and  plant 


houses  has  to  be  entirely  regulated  by  the  ther- 
mometer, it  must  be  carefully  studied  according 
to  the  weather.  Not  a  few  of  the  misfortunes 
which  befall  plants  under  glass  are  due  to  neglect 
on  this  head.  In  steady  bright  weather  the  ther- 
mometer records  the  temperature  of  the  moment 
correctly  enough,  and  is  safe  to  go  by ;  but  too 
frequently  the  sky  is  overcast,  perhaps,  at  one 
time  and  clear  at  another  many  times  during  the 
day,  and  when  this  happens  during  the  cold,  keen 
days  of  spring  and  early  summer,  when  there  is 
no  real  warmth  except  when  the  sun  shines 
out,  the  range  of  temperature  in  a  hot  house  is 
extreme  and  dangerous  unless  the  ventilation  is 
attended  to,  and  this  is  one  reason  why  early  forc- 
ing is  such  harassing  work.  At  one  minute  a  bright 
spell  of  sunshine  will  run  up  the  temperature  of 
a  vinery  or  plant  house  to  80°  to  100°,  necessi- 
tating open  ventilators  to  prevent  scorching ;  and 
next  minute  a  train  of  black  clouds  passing  over 
may  cause  it  to  drop  20°  or  30°  or  more  just  as 
suddenly,  necessitating  closed  ventilators  again  to 
prevent  injury  from  the  opposite  cause.  Then, 
again,  the  sun  breaking  out  suddenly  on  a  glass 
roof  will  raise  the  temperature  of  the  internal  at- 
mosphere many  degrees  above  that  recorded  at 
the  moment  by  the  mercury,  which  does  not  res- 
pond so  quickly,  but  takes  some  time  to  expand  ; 
hence  the  inexperienced,  who  are  guided  by  it 
alone,  often  delay  airing  till  damage  is  done.  In 
such  sudden  bursts  of  sunshine  the  right  course  is 
to  admit  air  at  once  for  safety's  sake,  and  regulate 
the  amount  afterwards,  when  the  thermometer  de- 
notes the  correct  degree. 

EoTTOii  -  heat  Theemometees  have  been 
found  to  be  very  useful,  and  for  all  kinds  of  hot- 
beds employed  in  the  culture  of  fruit  and  flowers 
they  should  be  used.  At  one  time  it  was  the 
custom  to  test  the  heat  of  a  bed  by  means  of  a 
stake  thrust  into  it,  and  which  could  be  taken  out 
and  felt  by  the  hand ;  and  there  were  and  are 
gardeners  who  prefer  the  stake  to  the  thermometer, 
but  it  is  a  foolish  prejudice,  for  the  plan  is  a  very 
unsafe  one  indeed  ;  whereas  a  good  bottom-heat 
thermometer  always  indicates  the  exact  tempera- 
ture, and  misleads  no  one.  We  never  succeeded 
in  fruiting  our  Pines  methodically,  and  at  the  time 
we  wanted  them  satisfactorily,  till  we  used  the 
bottom-heat  thermometer.  The  main  point  is  to 
be  sure  and  insert  the  bulb  or  base  of  the  tube  to 
the  same  depth  as  the  roots.  It  is  the  temperature 
of  the  soil  amongst  these  that  we  wish  to  know  ; 
but  a  hotbed  is  always  warmer  at  the  bottom  and 
cooler  at  the  surface  than  it  is  in  the  middle, 
where  the  roots  generally  are,  and  that  must  not 
be  forgotten  in  estimating  the  temperature  of  the 
bed.  J.  S.  W. 

Indoor  Garden. 

ERANTHEMUMS. 
Amongst  the  freest  growing  and  most  easily 
managed  occupants  of  the  stove  are  certainly  the 
Eranthemums.  They  are  alike  suitable  for  large 
or  small  houses,  as  they  bloom  in  a  very  small 
state,  or  they  may  be  grown  to  a  considerable  size. 
They  propagate  easily  from  cuttings  put  in  at  any 
time  of  the  year  when  half-ripened  shoots  can  be 
had,  yet  spring,  about  the  end  of  March,  is 
the  best  time  to  strike  them  ;  they  will  root  in 
two  or  three  weeks  in  sand,  kept  close,  warm,  and 
moist.  After  they  are  well  rooted  move  them 
singly  into  6-inch  pots  in  ordinary  loam  with  a 
little  rotten  manure,  leaf -mould,  and  sand,-  pinch- 
ing out  the  points.  They  will  thrive  under  such 
conditions  of  heat,  atmospheric  moisture,  and  air 
as  the  generality  of  stove  plants  that  are  grown, 
annually  for  winter  flowering  succeed  with,  that 
is,  plenty  of  light,  a  little  shade  when  very  hot, 
with  air  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  syringing  when 
the  air  is  taken  off.  They  are  quick  growers  and 
mostly  gross  feeders.  By  the  beginning  of  July 
they  will  require  another  shift,  giving  pots  pro- 
portionate in  size  to  the  strength  and  size  the 
difEerent  kinds  naturally  acquire.  Strong  growers, 
like  E.  pnlchellum  and  E.  cinnabarinum,  will  bear 
a  second  shift  into  8-inch  or  10-inch  pots  ;  weaker 
growing  sorts,  such  as  B.  aspersum  and  E.  Ander- 
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soni,  will  do  with  7-inch  or  8-inch  pots.  Attend  to 
stopping,  or  most  of  the  kinds,  being  erect-habited 
plants,  will  run  np  thin  and  insufficiently  fur- 
nished. Bucouraoe  growth,  and  when  the  roots 
have  got  fairly  hold  of  the  soil  after  the  last  shift 
use  manure  water.  An  ordinary  pit  where  the 
plants  can  stand  close  to  the  glass  will  answer 
best  for  them  during  the  summer  months.  The 
different  species  bloom  at  different  periods 
through  the  late  summer,  autumn,  and  winter, 
but  by  stopping  the  shoots  of  the  earliest  flowerers 
later  in  the  season  they  may  be  made  to  bloom 
later,  at  which  time  their  flowers  will  generally 
be  of  most  use.  In  September  keep  the  atmo- 
sphere drier,  cease  shading,  and  give  more  air  so 
as  to  harden  up  the  growth.  As  the  weather 
gets  colder  see  that  enough  heat  is  given  to  pre- 
vent their  getting  chilled,  which  would  seriously 
affect  their  flowering.  A  temperature  of  60° 
in  the  night,  with  an  increase  by  day  will 
answer  in  the  later  months  of  the  year,  and 
so  on  for  a  time  afterwards.  When  coming 
into  bloom  stand  them  close  to  the  glass,  which 
will  give  much  more  substance  to  the  flowers, 
and  cause  them  to  last  longer.  When  the 
blooming  is  over  the  plants  may  be  headed  back 
and  kept  slightly  moving  until  March,  when  those 
that  are  to  be  retained  for  another  season's  flower- 
ing should  be  turned  out  of  their  pots,  have  their 
balls  reduced,  and  repotted  in  fresh  soil,  at  the 
same  time  striking  cuttings  of  such  as  it  is  deemed 
advisable  to  increase.  Small  or  medium-sized 
examples  will  in  most  cases  be  the  most  desirable. 
All  the  following  are  well  worth  growing : — 

E.  PULCHELLUM. — A  well-knowD,  most  useful 
■winter-blooming  kind,  with  lovely  blue  flowers 
produced  from  every  bit  of  growth.  A  native  of 
India. 

E.  SANGUINOLENTUM. — A  handsomevarlegated- 
leaved  species  from  Madagascar. 

E.  CINNABAKINUM. — A  tall-growing  sort,  that 
bears  beautiful  red  flowers  with  a  crimson  blotch 
on  the  bottom  lobe.    Martaban. 

E.  ASPEHSUM. — A  very  fine  growing  beautiful 
species,  with  white  flowers  spotted  with  purple, 
and  a  conspicuous  purple  spot  on  the  lower  lobe. 
Solomon  Islands. 

E.  Andeesoni. — A  lovely  kind,  ground  colour 
of  flowers  white,  spotted  with  crimson ;  gives  a 
good  succession  of  bloom.     India. 

I).  LAXIPLOEUM. — A  dwarf  habited  sort,  with 
compact  foliage,  and  one  which  produces  a  pro- 
fusion of  purple  flowers.    Fiji. 

E.  STEICTUM. — A  large  blue-flowered  kind  from 
Nepaul. 

Insects. — Eranthemums  are  not  so  much  sub- 
ject to  insects  as  many  plants  that  require  a  high 
temperature  to  grow  them  in.  Pied  spider  and 
aphides  sometimes  make  their  appearance ;  syringe 
freely  with  clean  water  for  the  former,  and  fumi- 
gate with  some  one  of  the  tobacco  preparations 
for  the  aphides.  T.  Baines. 


PANCEATIUMS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

These  constitute  a  somewhat  numerous  family  of 
bulbous  plants  ;  nearly  all  of  them  have  white  and 
generally  highly  fragrant  flowers,  which,  for  beauty 
and  elegance,  have  few  equals.  They  are  found 
indigenous  over  a  wide  range  of  mostly  warm 
countries,  extending  from  South  America,  the 
West  Indian  Islands,  to  eastern  continental  India. 
With  few  exceptions  they  require  a  warm  house  to 
grow  them  in ;  consequently,  the  remarks  following 
on  their  cultivation  will  refer  to  such  kinds  as  do 
the  most  satisfactorily  with  stove  heat.  Like  most 
bulbous  subjects,  they  succeed  best  in  a  close, 
somewhat  strong  loamy  soil,  made  firm  in  the  pots. 
They  can  be  raised  from  seed  sown  as  soon  as  it 
is  ripe,  which  will  generally  be  in  the  autumn,  in 
pans  of  sifted  loam  with  a  little  sand  added,  press- 
ing the  material  firmly  down,  scattering  the  seeds 
thinly  on  it,  and  covering  them  slightly,  after  which 
stand  the  pans  in  a  temperature  of  65°,  shading 
so  as  to  keep  the  soil  from  getting  dried  and  re- 
quiring more  water  than  should  be  given  before 
the  seeds  vegetate.    As  soon  as  the  young  plants 


have  made  their  appearance  give  them  more  light. 
Keep  them  in  a  temperature  such  as  that  just  ad- 
vised until  the  solar  heat  increases,  when  it  may 
be  increased  proportionately,  giving  air  daily  and 
water  when  needed  ;  they  will  not  require  much, 
if  any,  shade.  As  soon  as  they  have  got  large 
enough  to  handle  they  should  be  pricked  out 
2  inches  apart  in  soil  similar  to  that  in  which  the 
seeds  were  sown,  pressing  it  quite  firm.  They 
will  bear  an  ordinary  stove  temperature  through 
the  summer  and  autumn,  reducing  it  in  winter 
proportionately.  In  spring  put  them  singly  in 
3-inch  pots,  making  the  soil  quite  solid  and  drain- 
ing the  pots  well.  They  will  require  nothing 
further  during  the  summer  and  ensuing  winter, 
except  treating  as  to  heat,  air,  and  water,  as  in 
the  previous  season. 

In  speing  they  will  again  want  more  room. 
The  largest  will  take  7-inch  pots  ;  for  the  weaker 
plants  an  inch  less  will  be  big  enough.  Treat  in 
every  way  as  in  the  past  season.  By  autumn  some 
of  the  strongest  may  be  large  enough  to  flower, 
but  nothing  will  be  gained  by  attempting  to 
hurry  them  to  this ;  it  is  far  better  to  let  them 
have  another  season's  growth  before  blooming,  as 
by  so  doing  they  will  flower  so  much  stronger. 
Move  them  in  spring  into  10-in.  or  12-in.  pots,  treat- 
ing liberally  in  all  respects  so  as  to  get  the  bulbs  as 
large  as  possible  ;  in  the  autumn  gradually  with- 
hold water,  letting  the  soil  get  as  dry  as  the  plants 
will  bear  without  injury.  They  will  stand  keeping 
in  a  semi-dry  state  through  the  winter.  In  the 
spring,  when  the  temperature  is  increased  and 
water  given,  they  will  again  commence  growing, 
and  the  strongest  may  be  expected  to  bloom 
during  the  summer.  All  that  is  further  required 
is  to  treat  generally  as  so  far  advised,  giving 
larger  pots  as  the  plants  seem  to  require  it,  but 
these,  in  common  with  most  other  bulbous  sub- 
jects, do  best  with  no  more  disturbance  of  their 
roots  than  can  be  avoided.  With  fair  usage  the 
bulbs  will  go  on  increasing  in  size  and  will  make 
offsets,  which  can  be  taken  off  and  treated  as  re- 
commended for  the  young  bulbs  raised  from  seed, 
the  difference  being  that  the  offsets  can  be  induced 
to  bloom  in  less  time  than  seedling  plants.  The 
undermentioned  are  a  few  of  the  most  desirable 
kinds :  — 

P.  PEAGEANS. — A  very  free  flowering  handsome 
species,  the  most  generally  cultivated  of  any.  It 
comes  from  the  West  Indies. 

P.  SPECIOSUM. — Another  West  Indian  plant,  a 
stronger  grower  than  the  preceding.  It  usually 
blooms  later  in  the  summer  than  P.  fragrans. 

P.  ZETLANICUM. — A  very  handsome  kind  of 
medium  growth  from  Ceylon. 

P.  EOTATUM  is  from  Carolina,  and  is  a  smaller 
grower  than  some  others  of  the  family. 

The  above  arc  all  white-flowered  sorts,  and  will 
generally  be  found  to  be  sufficient,  except  in  the 
case  of  those  who  form  collections  of  these  plants. 

Insects. — The  smaller  species  of  insects,  such 
as  thrips  and  aphides,  that  affect  stove  plants,  will 
live  upon  Pancratiums.  These  can  be  destroyed 
by  fumigating  with  tobacco.  Scale  and  mealy 
bug  where  present  are  the  most  troublesome,  as 
they  get  down  into  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  from 
whence  they  can  only  be  removed  by  sponging  or 
the  use  of  a  soft  brush.  T.  13. 


Dianella  coerulea. — This  New  Zealand  plant 
forms  a  clump  of  Sedge-like  foliage  about  a  couple 
of  feet  high,  from  amongst  which  the  flower- 
spikes  are  produced.  They  are  much  branched, 
and  in  the  early  summer  are  studded  with  insig- 
nificant whitish  flowers,  which  are  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded by  berries  about  the  size  of  large  Peas  of 
an  intense  dark  blue  colour.  When  in  the  fruiting 
stage,  as  it  is  at  the  present  time,  this  plant  is 
very  handsome  and  quite  distinct  from  the  plants 
usually  employed  for  the  decoration  of  the  green- 
house or  conservatory.  It  requires  a  somewhat 
moist,  rather  shady  position,  and  generally  suc- 
ceeds better  planted  out  than  in  pots,  although 
good  showy  plants  may  be  obtained  by  this  last 
method  of  treatment.  If  in  pots,  a  free,  loamy 
soil,  with  plenty  of  drainage  and  a  good  supply  of 


water,  is  necessary.  One  thing  to  be  noted  is,  that 
birds  are  very  fond  of  the  berries,  and  will  soon 
make  short  work  of  them  if  they  get  access  thereto. 
— B. 

LISIANTIIUS  KUSSBLLIANUS. 

In  this  Lisianthus  we  have  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  biennial  plants.  Its  splendid  purple 
campanulate  flowers,  produced  in  large  terminal 
panicles,  never  fail  to  render  it  attractive— so  much 
so,  that  few  who  see  it  in  bloom  and  possess  the 
necessary  means  for  growing  it  fail  to  make  the 
attempt.  From  this  it  might  be  supposed  that  it 
would  be  much  more  common  than  it  is,  but  it  is 
well  to  mention  at  the  outset  that  it  is  a  difiicult 
subject  to  deal  with  ;  yet,  nevertheless,  well  worth 
all  the  attention  that  can  be  bestowed  on  it.  Lisi- 
anthus Russellianus  is  indigenous  to  Texas,  and  to 
grow  it  successfully  it  must  have  special  treat- 
ment, for,  unless  well  managed,  it  gives  a  very  im- 
perfect idea  of  its  beauty.  The  seeds  should  be 
sown  in  February  ;  if  deferred  later  the  plants  do 
not  acquire  their  wonted  strength  before  autumn. 
Drain  well  a  7-inch  or  8-inch  pot,  and  then 
fill  it  up  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  rim 
with  fine  sifted  peat,  to  which  has  been  added 
a  moderate  quantity  of  sand ;  press  this  firmly 
down,  and  on  the  top  lay  half  an  inch  of 
sand,  which  water  well  and  press  the  surface 
smooth;  on  this  scatter  the  seeds,  just  pressing 
them  lightly  with  the  hand  so  as  to  imbed  them 
in  the  sand  ;  put  a  piece  of  glass  that  will  cover 
the  top  of  the  pot  over  it,  and  stand  in  a  saucer, 
which  keep  with  about  an  inch  of  water  in  it  ; 
place  in  a  temperature  of  6.5^,  shading  care- 
fully from  the  sun,  so  that  the  surface 
whereon  the  seeds  are  sown  will  not  get 
dry,  for  no  water  should  be  given  overhead 
until  the  plants  have  got  two  pairs  of  leaves.  As 
soon  as  the  seed  has  vegetated  stand  where  the 
seedlings  will  get  plenty  of  light,  but  they  must 
not  have  the  sun  directly  upon  them.  A  piece  of 
thin  white  tissue  paper  I  have  found  the  best 
material  for  protecting  them  without  keeping  out 
the  light.  Now  give  enough  water  to  keep  the 
soil  well  moistened,  with  some  air  daily,  and  when 
they  have  got  three  pairs  of  leaves  move  them 
singly  into  3-inch  pots. 

Summer  teeatment. — A  moderate  stove  tem- 
perature will  answer  through  the  summer  ;  pinch 
out  the  points  of  the  shoots  directly  they  com- 
mence to  grow  after  potting ;  repeat  this  once 
more  about  the  middle  of  July,  and  move  them 
into  3-inch  pot^,  using  fibrous  peat  and  a  little 
leaf-mould.  In  September  they  should  be  placed 
on  a  shelf  within  12  inches  or  15  inches  of  the 
roof,  standing  the  pots  in  shallow  pans,  giving 
no  more  water  through  the  winter  on  the  surface, 
but  when  the  soil  appears  to  be  getting  too  dry  pour 
about  half  an  inch  into  the  pans  ;  in  this  way  the 
plants  will  suck  it  up.  They  must  not  be  allowed 
to  get  so  dry  as  to  flag,  or  they  will  be  seriously 
injured,  and  they  will  not  bear  water  being  ap- 
plied to  the  surface  during  the  winter,  as  it  almost 
invariably  causes  them  to  damp  off.  A  tempera- 
ture of  50°  in  the  night  will  suit  them  until  the 
middle  of  March.  An  intermediate  Orchid  house 
answers  for  them  through  the  winter.  About  the 
time  above  named  they  will  require  moving  into 
their  blooming  pots.  They  should  now  have  a 
large  shift ;  an  8-inch  pot  will  not  be  too  big  for 
a  single  plant,  using  good  peat  with  a  little  leaf- 
mould  and  sand.  A  12-inch  pot  will  do  for  three 
plants,  putting  them  close  together  in  the  middle ; 
they  should  still  have  a  position  with  their  heads 
near  the  glass,  and  again  be  shaded  when  the  sun 
comes  on  them.  The  night  temperature  ought  now 
to  be  60°,  and  70°  or  75°  in  the  daytime ;  they 
must  have  as  much  water  as  will  keep  the  soil 
fairly  moist ;  the  shoots  will  grow  fast,  and  will 
each  want  a  thin  stick  to  support  them.  4s  the 
weather  gets  warmer  raise  the  heat  to  65°  or  68° 
in  the  night  and  80°  by  day,  with  air  daily,  and  a 
moderately  moist  atmosphere. 

Floweeing  season. — By  the  end  of  May  they 
will  show  flower,  which  will  take  five  or  six  weeks 
before  it  expands.  They  will  keep  on  blooming 
for  five  or  six  weeks,  during  which  time  the  plants 
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may  be  stood  where  a  little  cooler,  but  not  have 
too  much  air  or  be  in  a  draught.  They  can  now  be 
placed  further  from  the  glass,  where  they  will  be 
seen  more  to  advantage.  After  blooming  keep  on 
attending  to  them  until  the  seed  is  ripe,  when  it  is 
best  to  throW'  them  away,  bringing  on  young  seed- 
lings each  year  to  take  their  place. 

Insects. — The  Lisianthus  is  liable  to  the  at- 
tacks of  aphides,  red  spider  and  thrips,  especially 
tlie  latter.  Dipping  in  Tobacco  water  and  spong- 
ing with  clean  water  is  the  most  successful  remedy. 

T.  Baines. 


TOBENIAS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 
These  are  soft-wooded   plants,    procumbent  in 
habit,  and  attain  a  medium  size.     They  are  free 
and   long   continuous    flowerers,    and    are   easily 
grown  and   propagated.     The   two   species  men- 
tioned below  are  especially  adapted  for  baskets 
suspended  from  the  rafters  of  the  house  in  which 
they  are  grown.     In  this   way  not  only  are  they 
seen  to  the  best  advantage,  but  they  also  contri- 
bute materially  to  the  general  effect  of  the  assem- 
blage of  plants  with  which  they  are  associated. 
One  gain  attached  to  the  cultivation  of  these  and 
other  plants  of  a  similar  nature  is  that  they  occupy 
so  little  time  in  arriving  at  a  blooming  state  after 
being  started.     Most  of  the  Torenias  are  annuals, 
and  can  be  raised  from  seeds  sown  in  the  spring 
and  treated  to  a  moderate  stove  heat,  but  the  most 
convenient  method  of  propagation,  when  once  in 
possession  of  the  plants,  will  usually  be  from  cut- 
tings.    They  may  be  struck  at  any  season  of  the 
year  when  young  soft  shoots  can  be  had  that  have 
not  a  disposition  to  bloom,  such  as  are  generally 
to  be  found  springing  from  the  base  of  the  plants. 
If  these  are  taken  off  in  August  or  September  and 
put  in  small  pots  half  filled  with  a  mixture  of 
loaA,  leaf-mould,  and  sand  (the   upper  part  all 
sand),    kept   moist,   shaded,    and    covered    with 
a  propagating  glass  in  a  temperature  of  G8°  or  70°, 
they  will  soon  strike;  when  well  rooted  they  should 
be  moved  into  pots  a  size  larger,  using  soil  com- 
posed of  loam  with  a  little  leaf-mould  and  sand 
added,   and   the  points  of   the  shoots  should  be 
pinched.     They  should  be  kept  on  a  shelf  near  the 
roof  so  as  to  be  under  the  full  influence  of  the  light. 
As  winter  advances  keep  them  in  a  reduced  tem- 
perature of  60°  by  night,  and  a  little  more  in  the 
day,  proportionate  to  the  state  of  the  weather. 
Towards  the   end   of   February  give   some  more 
heat,  and  as   soon  as  they  begin  to  grow  freely 
move  them  into  C>-inch  pots,  using  similar  soil  to 
that  advised  for  the  autumn  shift;  pinch  out  the 
points   of   the   shoots   again,  still  keeping  them 
close  to  the.  glass.     They  will  need  a  small  stick 
or  two  for   support.     Give   more  warmth  as  the 
days   get  longer,  and   by  the  end  of  April  they 
■will  require  moving  into    the    pots  they   are  to 
bloom    in ;    9  -  inch    or    10  -  inch    pots    will    be 
quite  large  enough.     When  in  these  the  plants 
will    be    better    hung    up    in    a    position    simi- 
lar to  that  they  are   to   occupy  when  in  bloom. 
Should  they  not  seem  likely  to  form  shoots  enough 
to  make   them   fully  furnished,   stop  the   points 
once  more ;  put  two  or  three  small  sticks  so  as  to 
hold  a  few  of  the  growths  in  an  erect  position, 
and  let  the  others  hang  down.     An  ordinary  stove 
temperature  will  suffice,  giving  a  little  shade  in 
the  middle  of  the  day,  with  air  according  to  the 
weather,  and  syringing  overhead  in  the  afternoons ; 
they  will  soon   come   iuto   flower,  and  will  want 
nothing  more  to  keep  them  in  condition  for  many 
weeks  "than  a  supply  of  weak  manure  water.     Be- 
fore the  plants  get  too  much  enfeebled  with  flower- 
ing, towards  the  close  of  the  summer  again  strike 
cuttings,  treating  them  as  just  recommended,  and 
discarding  the  old  stock. 

The  stove  species  that  are  best  worthy  of  cul- 
tivation are  T.  asiatica,  which  has  purple  flower.*, 
and  T.  pulcherrima,  which  does  not  difi'er  very 
much  in  habit  from  that  just  named. 

Insects. — Green  fly  is  their  worst  enemy,  and 
should  it  appear,  fumigation  with  Tobacco  is  the 
best  remedy.  The  daily  use  of  the  syringe,  neces- 
sary during  spring  and  summer,  will  generally  be 
found  sufiicient  to  keep  down  red  spider,  which 
also  sometimes  attacks  them.  T.  B. 


STOVE  PALMS. 
Until  within  comparatively  recent  times  these 
elegant  plants  were  rarely  seen  except  in  botanic 
gardens,  the  general  supposition  being  that  they 
were  too  large  for  cultivation  in  private  places. 
But  better  acquaintance  with  them  proves  that 
there  are  many  which  possess  naturally  a  suffi- 
ciently dwarf  habit  to  admit  of  their  being  grown 
for  a  number  of  years  in  pots  or  similar  appli- 
ances, by  which  their  growth  may  be  still  further 
restricted,  so  as  to  keep  them  within  sufficient 
bounds  to  admit  of  their  being  accommodated  in 
houses  of  ordinary  size.  Many  of  the  species  will 
bear  this  dwarfing  treatment  and  yet  exhibit  their 
elegant  form  and  character  in  a  way  to  render 
them  beautiful  objects  for  the  decoration  of  rooms 
and  other  places  where  only  plants  of  small  size 
would  be  admissible.  So  accommodating  are 
Palms  in  this  respect,  that  many  which  naturally 
attain  a  large  size  can  be  kept  quite  small  whilst 
still  having  a  healthy  appearance.  Another  pecu 
liarity  possessed  by  these  plants,  and  which  goes  far 
to  commend  them,  is  that  many  of  the  species  will 
grow  in  a  considerably  lower  temperature  than 
that  in  which  they  exist  where  found  indigenous. 

The  family  of  Palms  is  a  large  one,  con- 
taiuing  may  genera  and  a  great  number  of  species, 
comparatively  few  of  which,  however,  are  suitable 
for  the  general  cultivator,  and  to  such  as  grow 
freely  it  will  be  better  to  confine  the  accom- 
panying details.  Those  kinds  that  produce  suckers 
can  be  increased  by  division,  potting  the  suckers 
when  taken  off  singly,  and  keeping  them  warm 
and  in  a  little  closer  atmosphere  until  they  get 
established.  But  the  general  method  of  raising 
these  plants  is  from  seeds,  which  are  imported 
from  the  countries  where  they  grow  naturally. 
The  seeds  ought  to  be  fresh,  and,  supposing  them 
to  be  started  about  the  beginning  of  tlie  year, 
they  should  be  sown  thickly  in  shallow  pans, 
drained  and  filled  with  ordinary  loam  sifted  and 
mixed  with  enough  sand  to  make  it  moderately 
free  and  porous ;  put  a  little  fine  soil  over 
the  seeds  and  place  them  in  a  temperature 
of  from  70°  to  75°.  There  is  considerable 
difference  in  the  time  the  different  species 
take  to  germinate,  some  being  much  quicker  in 
this  than  others.  When  the  young  plants  have 
made  a  little  growth  they  must  be  put  singly 
into  small  pots  before  their  roots  get  entangled  ; 
if  allowed  to  stop  too  long  in  seed-pans  they 
suffer  in  this  way.     The   seedlings    will   bear    a 


roots  get  cramped  at  this  early  stage,  except  in 
the  case  of  such  as  are  required  for  use  in  a  minia- 
ture state. 

Foil  DECORATIVE  PURPOSES  in  a  larger  state, 
it  will  usually  be  found  advisable  to  grow  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  on  to  a  height  of  3  feet  or  i  feet  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible ;  consequently,  until 
that  or  something  of  a  like  size  has  been  attained 
it  will  be  well  to  treat  them  to  as  much  root-room 
as  will  in  this  way  assist  free  growth.  All  that 
is  required  afterwards  is  to  continue  the  treat- 
ment hitherto  advised  summer  and  winter,  regu- 
lating the  size  of  the  pots  according  to  the  size 
the  plants  are  desired  to  be  grown  to.  Most  of  the 
smaller  growing  kinds  can  be  kept  in  a  healthy  state 
for  years  in  pots  from  10  inches  to  18  inches  in 
diameter,  but  when  so  restricted  they  must  have 
manure  water  once  or  twice  a  week  through  the 
growing  season,  or  the  leaves  will  most  likely  be 
deficient  of  that  healthy  green  colour  which  adds  so 


strong  heat  during  the  summer— 65°  or  70°  in  the 
night,  although  the  higher  figure  is  not  absolutely 
necessary,  but  under  it  they  make  more  progress. 
They  will  do  with  10°  or  15°  higher  than  this  in 
the  daytime.     They  should  have  a  fair  amount  of 
light  to  keep  them  from  drawing  up  weakly,  with 
air  in  the  day ;  shade  when  the  weather  is  bright, 
and  give  plenty  of  water,  without  which  at  all 
times  most  kinds  will  not  succeed  well,  getting 
a  sickly  yellow  colour.   Some  of  the  freest  growers 
will  want  a  little  larger  pots  towards  the  end  of 
summer ;  in  this  the  cultivator  must  be  guided  by 
the  amount  of  roots  they  have  made,  as  it  will 
not  do  to  let  them  get  pot-bound    at  this  early 
stage.     Discontinue   shading  as  the  autumn  ad- 
vances, and  reduce  the  temperature  day  and  night ; 
60°  in  the  night  through  the  winter  will  answer 
for  all  the  heat-requiring  kinds,  with  a  rise  of  a 
few  degrees  in  the  day  more  or  less  according  to 
the  weather.     About  the  end  of  February  all  that 
were   not  potted  a  second  time  will  most  liliely 
require  moving  into   larger  pots,  in  size  propor- 
tionate to  the  size  of  the  particular  species  and 
the  progress  it  has  made.     Such  as  are  4  inches 
to  6  inches  in  diameter  will  most  likely  be  found 
large  enough,  using  soil  a  little  heavier  than  that 
in  which  they  were  started,  making  the  drainage 
secure   and  pressing  the  soil  firm.     Increase  the 
heat  as  the  days  lengthen,  giving  air  and  shade 
as   required   with  plenty  of  water  to  the  roots, 
syringing  freely  overhead  daily.     Treat  generally 
as  advised  for  the  preceding  summer  and  alike 
similarly  through  the  winter;  again  give  more  root- 
room  about  February,  shifting  them  into  pots  from 
2  inches  to  4  inches  or  6  inches  larger  as  the  plants 
seem  to  require  more  or  less  room,  not  letting  the 


Chamadorea  geomm Kfcrmis. 

materially  to  their  appearance.  Many  of  these 
stove  species  will  bear  standing  in  a  warm  con- 
servatory for  a  time  during  the  summer  season, 
and  so  used  will  be  found  very  attractive,  but 
they  should  be  returned  to  warmer  quarters  as  the 
weather  gets  cooler.  Care  ought  always  to  be 
taken  that  they  have  enough  shade  in  bright 
weather  to  prevent  the  leaves  being  disfigured, 
for,  if  scorched  with  the  sun,  it  takes  a  consider- 
able time  to  admit  of  their  regaining  their  wonted 
appearance— only  possible  by  reclothing  with  new 
leaves.  The  following  will  be  found  a  selection 
of  the  best  kinds  for  general  use  : — 

Aeeca  Baueki.— a  robust  grower,  with  large, 
handsome,  pinnate  leaves.  The  plant  will  bear  a 
temperature  a  little  above  that  of  a  greenhouse. 
It  comes  from  Norfolk  Island. 

A.  LUTBSCENS. — A  straight-stemmed,  mode- 
rately tall-growing  species,  with  beautiful  spread- 
ing pinnate  leaves  ;  a  handsome  kind  of  stately 
appearance,  that  can  be  kept  within  moderate 
bounds  as  to  size.  It  is  a  good  grower,  and  will 
succeed  in  an  intermediate  temperature.  It  is 
from  the  Mauritius. 

A.  ^apida.— A  stately  species,  with  handsome 
spreading  leaves.  It  attains  a  moderate  size,  but 
can  be  kept  for  years  in  a  comparatively  small 
state.  It  will  bear  a  warm  greenhouse  tempera- 
ture.    A  native  of  New  Zealand. 

A.  Vekschaffelti.— A  very  elegant  Palm, 
with  drooping  pinnate  leaves,  that  can  be  kept  for 
years  in  a  small  state.  It  requires  to  be  kept 
moderately  warm  in  the  winter.  Mascaren  Is- 
lands. 
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Calamus     dealbatus.— A    very     handsome 
spiny-stemmed  species,  of  small  growth,  with  ele- 


C.  Karwinskiana. — A  most  elegant  species, 
but  not  often  met  with.    It  produces  five  or  six 


Chaincedorea  Earivinskiana, 

gantly  arched  pinnate  leaves.    It  requires  to  be  I  stems,  each  furnished  with   five  or  six  pinnate 
kept  always  moderately  warm.     Madagascar.  leaves  about  a  yard  long  and  of  a  lively  green 

CHAMiEDOEEA  (JRAMINIFOLIA.— A  lovelv  plant  colour.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  will 
of  slender  habit ;  the  narrow,  finely-divided  leaf  succeed  in  a  lower  temperature  than  that  in 
segments,  which  droop  elegantly,  give  it  a  beau-  |  which   the   majority   of   the   ChamEedoreas   will 


Areca  sapida. 


tif  ul  appearance,  especially  when  in  a  small  state. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  for  table  decoration.  It 
comes  from  Brazil,  and  will  succeed  in  an  in- 
termediate temperature. 


thiive.     Ihe  annexed  illustration  shows  well  its 
habit  of  growth. 

C.  GEONOM^FOEMis  is  a  Palm  not  at  all  com- 
mon, but  a   very  handsome  one.     It  grows  only 


from  2  feet  to  4  feet  in  height,  a  circumstance 
wliich  makes  it  most  useful  as  a  decorative  plant. 
The  flower-spikes  hang  gracefully  from  leaf  axils 
like  long  necklaces  of  beads.  The  leaves,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  annexed  engraving,  are  broader  and 
nobler  in  appearance  than  those  of  most  of  the 
ChamEedoreas.    It  is  a  native  of  Guatemala. 

C.  GLAUcorHTLLA. — A  very  slender-growing 
species,  that  in  a  few  years  forms  a  straight,  thin 
stem,  furnished  with  a  moderate  number  of  ele- 
gant spreading  leaves.  It  only  requires  a  very  small 
pot,  and  is  a  beautiful  object  grouped  with  other 
plants.  Being  a  native  of  Tropical  America,  it  re- 
quires warm  treatment. 

Cocos  Weddelliana. — One  of  the  most  ele- 
gant and  beautiful  of  all  Palms  in  all  stages  of  its 
growth,  from  small  examples  in  6-inch  pots  to 
others  of  a  height  of  6  feet  or  8  feet ;  it  has  a 
slender  stem  and  nicely  balanced  head  of  plume- 
like, arched,  drooping,  pinnate  leaves.  It  will  bear 
a  night  temperature  of  50°  in  winter,  and  will 
succeed  with  a  proportionately  low  temperature  in 
summer.     It  comes  from  Rio  Negro. 

DtEMONOEOPs  palembanicus.— A  handsome, 
stately  species,  with  formidable  spines  on  the 
stem.  The  leaves  are  pinnate  and  elegantly 
arched.  It  requires  a  warm  house  to  grow  it  satis- 
factorily.    From  Java. 

Geonoma  Seemanni. — This  is  a  very  distinct, 
compact,  dwarf  species,  with  broad,  handsome 
leaves,  entire,  except  a  deep  indention  at  the  apex. 
It  can  be  kept  for  several  years  in  a  comparatively 
small  state.  It  requires  moderately  warm  treat- 
ment.   A  native  of  the  Chontales  Mountains. 

G.  gracilis. — A  handsome  kind,  with  leaves 
of  a  well-marked  character.  It  comes  from  South 
America,  and  will  do  with  moderate  warmth. 

Kentia  Wendlandiana.— a  fine  kind  of  the 
pinnate-leaved  section,  very  distinct  in  habit;  the 
toothed  segments  of  the  leaves  are  unequal  in  size, 
giving  the  plant  a  very  fine  appearance.  It  re- 
quires a  moderate  warmth.  A  native  of  Queens- 
land. 

Latania  rubra. — A  species  that  ultimately 
attains  considerable  dimensions,  but  can  be  kept  for 
years  within  manageable  size  by  not  giving  it  too 
much  heat  and  pot  room.  It  is  a  plant  of  noble 
port,  its  broad,  glossy,  palmate  leaves  having 
a  fine  appearance.  It  will  grow  in  medium  heat. 
Mascaren  Islands. 

LiviSTONA  ALTissiMA.— A  handsome,  mode- 
rate growing  species,  with  medium-sized  palmate 
leaves,  borne  on  stalks  proportionate  in  length, 
but  not  so  long  as  to  give  the  plant  a  straggling 
appearance.  It  does  best  in  a  somewhat  warm 
house.     A  native  of  Java. 

Pritchaedia  geandis.— One  of  the  grandest 
of  all  Palms,  attaining  comparatively  small 
or  medium  size.  The  leaves  are  somewhat 
rounded  in  shape,  deeply  corrugated,  and  the 
outer  edge  slightly  divided  into  narrow  lobes.  They 
are  convex  in  form,  and  borne  on  rather  erect 
stalks  of  medium  length.  It  is  a  fine  addition  to 
the  family,  being  one  of  the  handsomest  and 
most  distinct  ever  introduced.  Coming  from  the 
South  8ea  Islands,  it  requires  to  be  kept  warm. 

P.  PACIFICA. — A  handsome,  moderate-sized 
species,  with  large  massive  leaves,  deeply  corru- 
gated, curving  in  a  way  that  gives  the  plant  a  dis- 
tinct appearance.  It  likes  a  fair  amount  of  warmth, 
and  comes  from  the  Polynesian  Islands. 

Stevensonia  geandifolia.— One  of  the  finest 
of  the  broad  entire-leaved  section,  forming,  for 
the  moderate  size  to  which  the  plants  grow, 
enormous  leaves,  deeply  corrugated,  deep  green 
in  colour,  interspersed  with  small  reddish  spots. 
The  stem  is  armed  with  stout  spines.  It  requires 
to  be  grown  in  a  high  temperature  to  bring  out  its 
true  character,  in  a  good-sized  pot  some  18  inches 
in  diameter  for  a  specimen  7  feet  or  8  feet  high. 
A  native  of  the  Seychelle  Islands. 

Thrinax  elegans.— One  of  the  most  elegant 
of  the  Fan-leaved  section,  bearing  moderately 
large  glossy  palmate  leaves  on  long  stalks.  It 
looks  well  in  either  a  large  or  small  state.  It 
comes  from  the  West  Indies,  and  requires  a  mode- 
rate stove  temperature. 
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Veeschaffeltia  splendida. — This  is  ancther 
of  the  broad  entire-leaved  forms.  As  the  lower 
leaves  die  off  the  plant  forms  a  straight,  some- 
what slender  stem  surmounted  by  five  or  sis  of  its 
massive  leave?,  when  it  has  a  striking  and  hand- 
some appearance.  It  is  heavily  armed  with  for- 
midable spines  all  up  the  outside  of  the  sheath- 
like lower  part  of  the  leaf-stalks  v;hich  clasp  the 
stem.  It  requires  a  liberal  amount  of  heat  both 
summer  and  winter.  A  native  of  the  Seychelle 
Islands. 

The  above  are  only  a  small  selection  of  the  now 
numerous  heat-requiring  I'alms  known  to  culti- 
vators, but  they  comprise  those  that  are  the  most 
distinct,  handsome,  and  manageable  in  size,  and 
may  be  lelied  on  as  suitable  for  general  cultivation. 
T.  Baikes. 

MIXED  CLIMBERS. 

One  of  the  best  effects  that  can  be  made  with 
conservatory  climbers  may  be  obtained  by  mixirg 
Lapageria  rosea  and  Cobica  scandens  variegata 
together,  and  letting  them  hang  down  from  the 
roof  thinly  and  naturally.  In  this  way  they  not 
only  look  elegant  and  light,  but  the  foliage  of  the 
one  shows  up  the  flowers  of  the  other  to  advantage, 
and  affords  a  fine  contrast  as  regards  colour.  The 
best  time  to  plant  the  Lapageria  is  in  spring,  just 
before  the  young  shoots  begin  to  show  ;  then  the 
roots  may  loe  carefully  spread  out  and  the  plants 
will  start  strongly  without  feeling  much  check. 
To  grow  the  Lapageria  well  and  keep  it  in  health 
for  a  very  long  period,  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
thorough  drainage,  which  may  be  done  by  clearing 
out  the  border  a  yard  deep  or  so,  and  then  placing 
in  it  a  6-inch  layer  of  broken-up  bricks.  In  order 
to  keep  the  interstices  of  these  permanently 
open,  a  layer  of  tough  fihry  peat  should  be  spread 
over  them  ;  the  other  portion  may  be  filled  up  with 
the  same  kiud  of  peat  chopped  or  broken  roughly 
to  pieces  and  mixed  with  a  liberal  sprinkling  of 
clean  sharp  sand,  which  will  make  the  whole 
porous  and  maintain  it  in  that  condition.  The 
Coba^a  does  best  in  freshly  cut,  fibry  loam,  which 
lasts  a  long  time  free  and  open,  and  is  always  pre- 
ferable for  border  making  to  any  that  has  been 
lying  by,  as  that  soon  gets  close  and  inert.  In 
starting  these  climbers,  and  more  especially 
the  Lapageria,  great  watchfulness  is  required  to 
protect  them  from  slugs  which  are  often  carried 
into  a  house  with  new  soil,  or  they  hatch  in  it 
from  eggs  previously  deposited,  and  are  very  de- 
structive, as  they  are  sure  to  find  out  young  Lapa- 
geria shoots  and  take  off  their  tops.  To  prevent 
this  there  is  nothing  better  than  the  broken  chim- 
neys of  lamps,  over  the  sharp  edges  of  which  slugs 
cannot  crawl.  Place  them  over  the  points  of  the 
shoots  as  they  peep  through  the  ground,  and  at 
the  same  time  trapping  the  slugs  should  go  on  by 
laying  down  Lettuce  leaves  and  examining  them 
late"  at  night,  when  the  slugs  will  be  caught  feed- 
ing on  them.  H.  D. 

KESTING  AMARYLLISES. 
The  resting  period  of  these  plants  has  nearly  ar- 
rived ;  indeed,  in  some  cases  they  are  already  at 
rest.  During  summer  we  have  been  keeping  our 
plants  in  a  moderate  stove  temperature  with  or 
without  bottom-heat ;  the  latter  treatment  is  best. 
Many  mismanage  the  Amaryllis  through  not  having 
sufficient  knowledge  of  its  manner  of  growth.  In 
order  to  grow  even  decent  looking  specimens  it  is 
necessary  to  start  the  bulbs  in  heat  some  time 
early  in  the  year.  Growth  and  flower  are  both 
produced  (or  developed  rather)  very  rapidly  ; 
sometimes  the  fiower  is  first,  sometimes  the  growth. 
In  a  little  time  the  flowers  open  and  disappear, 
the  leaves  develop  to  their  full  size,  and  it  seems 
as  if  the  resting  period  was  near,  but  that  is  a  de- 
lusion. The  plants  are  waiting  to  make  a  second 
growth  greater  than  the  first,  and  to  do  this  they 
must  be  aided  by  generous  treatment.  We  sur- 
face-dress the  pots,  stir  up  the  plunging  material, 
and  give  -the  plants  sufficient  water.  It  is  this 
growth  that  forms  the  incipient  flowers  and  stems, 
consolidates  the  bulbs,  and  fits  them  for  develop- 
ment during  the  following  season.  Now  even  this 
process  has  been  completed,  and  the  bulbs  require 


a  season  of  rest.  The  water  supply  and  artificial 
warmth  must  gradually  cease,  until  both  are  with- 
held together.  Seedlings  require  rather  different 
treatment.  Even  the  plants  raised  last  year  will 
remain  green  a  month  or  two  longer,  while  the 
plants  from  this  year's  seeds  have  but  recently 
been  potted  off  from  the  seedling  pans.  They  do 
not  seem  inclined  to  take  any  rest,  but  will  grow 
on  all  through  the  winter  months.  About  six  weeks 
at  a  stretch  at  mid-winter  they  may  go  without 
water,  and  about  the  end  of  January  should  be 
repotted.  J.  Douglas. 

Rochea  falcata.—  As  regularly  as  the  sea- 
sou  comes  round  is  the  praise  of  this  brilliant 
plant  sounded  ;  yet  even  while  it  is  so  beautiful  in 
places  where  it  is  properly  treated  or  where  it  is 
allowed  to  take  care  of  itself,  many  fail  to  bloom 
it.  A  quantity  of  little  plants,  only  a  few  inches 
high,  at  Mr.  A.  J.  HoUington's,  at  Enfield,  now 
each  bearing  dense  masses  of  scarlet,  golden 
anthered  flowers,  plainly  indicate  the  treatment 
required.  They  occupy  a  narrow  shelf  running 
high  up  across  the  inside  of  the  sunny  end  of  a 
span-roofed  greenhouse;  sometimes  they  get  water, 
but  little  notice  is  taken  of  them  in  their  out-of- 
the-way  sunny  quarters  until  they  bloom,  audthen 
their  beauty  commands  the  attention  of  all. — 
J.O'B. 

-ffiachynanthus  grandiflorua.— The  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  jEschynanthus  form  conspicuous 
objects  in  the  stove  when  grown  in  suspended 
baskets,  or  when  allowed  to  ramble  at  will  over 
some  such  support  as  an  old  Tree  Fern  stem,  as  if 
it  is  kept  moist  the  plant  will  attach  itself  by 
roots  from  all  parts.  They  also  succeed  perfectly 
on  a  damp  wall,  to  which  they  secure  themselves 
in  a  similar  manner.  iE.  grandiflorus  and  Lobbi 
are  the  two  kinds  generally  grown,  and  both  are 
now  bearing  great  numbers  of  their  bright  orange- 
scarlet  coloured  flowers. — A. 

Magnolia  fuscata. — Among  plants  suitable 
for  clothing  a  pillar  or  small  portion  of  a  wall  in 
a  greenhouse,  or  in  any  cool  structure  of  a  similar 
character.  Magnolia  fuscata  should  fine  a  place. 
It  cannot  lay  claim  to  rapidity  of  growth,  or  to 
any  great  beauty  of  flower,  two  characteristics 
especially  sought  for  in  climbers  ;  but  its  scent  is 
simply  delicious,  unique  alike  in  its  peculiar  odour 
and  extraordinary  power.  Growing  against  a 
back  wall  in  a  Camellia  house,  this  Magnolia  has 
given  us  occasional  flowers  for  nearly  three  months, 
a  single  bloom  being  sufficient  to  scent  the  house 
and  make  the  passer-by  at  some  yards  distance 
stop  and  look  around  for  the  source  of  the  per- 
fume. Its  comparative  homeliness  has  caused  it 
to  be  generally  placed  in  some  out-of-the-way 
corner,  and,  consequently,  its  growths  are  rarely 
well  ripened;  but,  given  a  fair  chance  in  some 
good  situation,  I  fancy  it  would  flower  well,  and 
form  a  decided  acquisition.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  small-flowering  varieties  of  Magnolia  have  a 
much  more  extended  season  of  blooming  than  the 
larger  kinds  1  Out  of  doors,  for  example,  glauca 
is  far  better,  from  this  point  of  view,  than  grandi- 
flora  or  maorophylla. — E.  B. 


SHOUT  KOTES.— INDOOR. 


Magnolia  fascata  in  a  10  inch  pnt  here  is  6  feet 
higli  and  as  niucii  in  circumference.  It  flowers  two  or 
three  times  in  a  year  ;  the  blooms  are  about  the  size  of  a 
tu'o-shilling  piece,  dark  purple  in  colour,  and  very  fragrant. 
Our  plant  grows  in  a  cool  conservatory  120  feet  in  length, 
and  "When  in  flower  fills  the  house  with  its  delicious  odour. 
— .T.  MviR,  Maniam. 

The  tuberous  Begonias,  both  single  and  double, 
raised  at  .Sunbury  House,  Harrow,  are  of  fine  quality  and 
weU  bloomed.  These  Begonias,  Scutellaria  ilocciniana,  a 
few  Salvias  and  Ferns  make  a  house  bright  at  this  season. 
The  gardener,  Mr.  ilcLeod,  says  that  ivhen  he  considt  rs 
the  trouble  he  had  to  get  bloom  at  this  time  of  year  before 
he  grew  Begonias,  he  cannot  too  highly  recommend  them 
to  the  notice  of  others.— J.  O'B. 

Eucbaris  amazonlca.— In  addition  to  a  number  of 
plants  in  pots,  Jlr.  Ward  at  Hewell  plants  this  Eucharis 
out.  On  the  floor  of  the  stove  all  round  the  front  by  the 
hot- water  pipes  a  narrow  raised  border  has  been  made  and 
planted  with  it.  The  same  thing  has  been  done  along  the 
back  and  the  ends  of  the  house.  Not  only  is  a  novel  fea- 
ture thus  created,  but  the  flowers  ai^e  very  useful,  and  are 
seldom  altogether  absent,  for  when  the  plants  by  the  pipes 
in  front  cease  to  blossom  those  in  the  back  begin.— H, 


Abutilon  Boule  de  ITeige.  —  Wherever 
white  flowers  for  cutting  are  in  request,  this  Abu- 
tilon should  be  grown ;  for,  as  regards  beauty  of 
form  and  purity  of  colour,  it  is  equalled  by  few 
other  winter-blooming  plants.  A  good  way  of 
growing  it  is  to  plant  it  out  for  the  summer  in 
good  soil  in  a  sunny  position,  potting  it  up  in  Sep- 
tember. Kept  during  the  winter  months  in  a 
constant  temperature  of  from  55°  to  60°,  it  will 
flower  with  great  freedom.— J.  C  ,  Byjlcet. 


NOTES  AND  READINGS. 

Cloves  and  Carnations. — It  is  not  easy  to 
tell  now  where  these  begin  and  end,  and  it  does 
not  matter  much,  but  those  two  very  old  favourites, 
the  crimson  and  scarlet  Cloves,  with  their  strong 
and  delightful  fragrance,  hardy  constitution, 
and  distinct  habit  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 
They  belong  to  the  typical  Clove,  and  have 
been  cultivated  ever  since  we  remember,  but 
spurious  varieties,  evidently  of  Clove  parentage, 
are  grown.  The  true  old  crimson  Clove  is  a  dwarf 
subject  of  sturdy  habit,  with  broad,  distinct 
foliage  and  flowers  not  much  smaller  than  those 
of  the  large  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  Carnation. 
All  the  large  flowerers  have  strong  foliage. 
The  scarlet  Clove  is  very  like  the  crimson  one 
in  every  way,  but  the  flowers  are  of  a  fiery 
scarlet  colour.  AA'e  know  a  garden  where  it  has 
been  grown  for  thirty  or  forty  years  in  the  open 
border. 

Florists'  Carnations. — Nothing,  we  have 
often  thought,  denotes  the  arbitrary  taste  of  the 
florist  more  than  the  fact  that  the  old  Clove  is 
virtually  excluded  from  his  list  of  "good  Carna- 
tions," according  to  his  "  properties."  The  author 
of  "  Hardy  Florist  Flowers "  tells  us  that  the 
flower-stem  of  a  good  Carnation  should  not  be 
"  less  than  30  inches  nor  more  than  4.5  inches 
high,  and  able  to  support  the  weight  of  the  flowers 
without  their  hanging  down  ;  the  flower  should  be 
at  least  2  inches  in  diameter  ;  the  petals  should  be 
long,  broad,  and  substantial,  particularly  those  of 
the  outer  circle,  commonly  called  the  guard  petals ; 
these  should  rise  perpendicularly  about  half  an 
inch  above  the  calyx,  and  then  turn  off  gracefully 
in  a  horizontal  direction,  supporting  the  inner 
petals,  which  should  gradually  decrease  in  size, 
and  fill  up  without  crowding  the  centre  of  the 
flower.  All  the  petals  should  be  regularly  disposed, 
and  lie  over  each  other  in  such  a  manner  that  their 
respective  beauties  should  meet  the  eye  alto- 
gether ;  they  should  be  nearly  flat,  or  with  only 
a  small  degree  of  inflection  at  the  broad  end ; 
their  edges  should  be  perfectly  entire,  without 
notch,  fringe,  or  indenture.  The  calyx  should  be 
at  least  an  inch  long,  and  sufficiently  strong  at 
the  top  to  keep  the  bases  of  the  petals  in  a  strong 
and  circular  body." 

The  misfortune  of  the  true  old  scarlet 

and  crimson  Cloves  is  that  they  do  not  possess 
the  good  points  here  enumerated,  and  are  there- 
fore not  included  in  Mr.  Douglas's  list.  The 
flower-stems  are  not  more  than  12  inches  or 
15  inches  high ;  their  heads  are  so  large  and  heavy 
that  they  do  droop,  and  they  are  so  stout  that  the 
calyx  is  not  sufliciently  strong  to  hold  the  petals 
fast  in  its  grasp  ;  hence  they  hang  over  in  wanton 
confusion.  Neither  are  they  "  regularly  disposed," 
nor  do  they  "  lie  flat,"  and,  worst  of  all,  they  are 
always  "notched,  fringed,  and  indented."  Acr 
cording  to  the  above  rules,  the  Clove  is  just  about 
the  worst  form  of  a  flower  a  florist  ever  saw.  We 
should  really  like  to  know  why  the  flower-stem  of 
a  Carnation  should  not  be  less  than  exactly 
2  feet  6  inches,  nor  more  than  3  feet  9  inches  in 
height.  For  what  reason  is  the  line  drawn  at 
that  particular  measure  ? 
* 

Rain-proof  flowers. — We  have  had  a  week 
of  dashing  storms  of  rain  and  wind  sufficient  to 
lay  the  crops  and  spoil  many  flowers  in  the  garden, 
but  the  now  popular  flower,  the  single  Dahlia, 
hardly  shows  it  in  the  least,  but  stands  as  bright 
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and  erect  as  ever ;  the  water  seems  to  roll  off  it  like 
off  a  duck's  back.  How  grand  large  masses  of 
these  plants  look  !  They  begin  to  flower  long  be- 
fore the  doubles,  and  completely  eclipse  them  in 
efEect.  The  Cactus  Dahlia  is  a  prominent  flower, 
but  does  not  bloom  so  soon  or  so  freely  as  the 
singles,  among  which  plants  of  an  equally,  or  even 
more,  intense  colour  are  to  be  found. 

Phlox  Drummondi  from  cuttings.— 

Have  any  of  your  readers  tried  to  perpetuate  this 
plant  from  cuttings  like  other  bedding  annuals, 
Nasturtiums  and  Verbenas,  for  example  ?  It  is  be- 
coming a  favourite,  and  deservedly  so,  for  it  pro- 
duces numerous  and  rich  shades  of  colour,  such  as 
bedding-out  gardeners  have  long  sighed  for,  in  the 
shape  of  "intermediates,"  and  it  produces,  besides 
the  richest  and  deepest  of  crimsons  and  crimson- 
scarlets,  as  well  as  many  rosy  reds  and  pinks. 
Seedling  plants  bloom  early  and  long,  but  in  some 
soils  they  are  rank,  like  Lobelias  from  seed,  and 
grow  1  foot  or  15  inches  high,  or  even  more. 

* 
Plant  Daffodils. — We  hear  of  trade  establish- 
ments, both  north  and  south,  setting  their  houses  in 
order  to  supply  the  expected  demand  for  Daffodils. 
What  a  good  thing  it  would  be  if  "  F.  W.  B.,"  Mr. 
Brockbank,  and  others  would  tell  gardeners  what 
varieties  to  plant  most  extensively.  Daffodils 
want  weeding  out  like  a  good  many  other  things, 
and  there  is  no  need  for  anyone  growing  a  tithe'  of 
the  varieties  chronicled  as  garden  flowers,  but  gar- 
deners are  in  darkness  on  the  subject.  I  observe 
that  while  the  professional  Daffodil  man  enume- 
rates about  150  varieties  of  one  sort  and  another, 
the  plain,  but  still  highly  respectable,  seedsman 
reduces  the  list  in  his  catalogue  to  about  one 
dozen  sorts.  He  ought  to  know.  These  consist  of 
albus  plenus  odoratus  (double  white),  bicolor, 
biflorus.  Emperor,  Empress,  Horsfieldi,  incom- 
parabilis  (the  douiile  yellow),  maximus,  nanus, 
major.  Orange  Phoenix,  and  poeticus ;  while  a 
still  more  abridged  list  of  the  whole  consists  of 
Sulphur  Phranis:,  double  Daffodil,  single  Daffodil, 
and  poeticus.  The  little  and  pretty  Narcissus 
Bulbocodium  is  an  exception,  and  should  rank 
with  the  Crocus  in  quantity  if  we  could  get  enough 
of  it. 

* 

Investments  for  gardeners.— The  cor- 
respondents of  some  of  your  contemporaries  must 
be  extremely  unsophisticated  on  the  subject  of 
money  matters,  judging  by  the  questions  they 
ask,  but  they  must  be  the  exceptions.  Anent  my 
note  on  gardeners'  benevolent  associations  in  last 
"  notes,"  a  master  gardener  writes  :  "  I  repudiate 
the  idea  of  the  '  hat '  for  gardeners  who  are  in 
any  way  thrifty  or  deserving.  I  insured  my  life 
when  I  got  married,  and  for  every  one  hundred 
pounds  of  my  policy,  allowing  for  bonuses  added 
to  the  principal  in  the  shape  of  interest,  I  pay,  I 
think,  about  sevenpence  or  eightpence  a  week. 
So  much  for  my  wife  and  family  ;  but,  in  addition, 
I  am  in  a  branch  of  the  great  "  Manchester 
Unity,"  with  large  funds  at  its  disposal,  not  in- 
vested in  3  per  cents.,  but  in  property  at  5  per 
cent.,  and  from  which  I  can  draw  when  ill  10s. 
per  week  for  a  certain  time,  and  never  less  than 
5s,  as  long  as  I  may  need  it,  and  doctor's  attend- 
ance is  also  provided.  These  privileges  cost  me 
about  Is.  lOd.  per  month,  and  nearly  every  man 
in  the  garden  here  is  in  the  society  as  well  as  my- 
self." It  is  quite  true ;  there  are  no  lack  of  in- 
vestments for  gardeners  who  wish  to  provide  for 
a  rainy  day,  and  life  assurance  tables  are  now 
arranged  so  as  to  allow  a  policy  holder  to  "  die  " 
at  any  age  above  50  years — to  use  a  common  ex- 
pression. 

* 

"Where  do  the  Orchids  go  ?  —  I  fear 
many  of  them  go  to  a  place  from  which  they 
never  return.  The  Orchid  is  the  fashionable  plant 
among  the  wealthy  of  the  present  day,  and  the 
rivalry  existing  among  possessors  of  small  col- 
lections in  the  suburbs  of  some  large  towns  where 
gardens  are  numerous  is  well  understood  by  the 
trade.  The  regretable  thing  is  that  many  collections 
aie  badly  managed.    Everybody  observes  this  who 


attends  sales  or  goes  much  about.  At  a  late  .=alc 
of  what  was  described  in  the  catalogue  as  a  collec- 
tion containing  many  "  grand  "  plants,  hardly  one 
of  them  was  worth  buying,  they  had  gone  back  so 
much.  The  specimens  ^  were  simply  miserable, 
and  yet  neighbouring  amateurs,  both  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  mostly  all  wearing  Orchid  button- 
holes—the badge  of  the  enthusiastic  amateur — 
were  noticed  by  the  auctioneer  to  be  bidding 
against  each  other  for  the  worthless  stuif  in  a 
manner  that  must  have  gratified  the  seller  at 
least.  Nearly  all  the  plants  were  much  overpotted, 
the  bulbs  in  nearly  all  cases  buried.  There  were 
sis  or  seven  pots  of  Coelogyne  cristata,  every  bulb 
of  which  an  ordinarily  skilled  Orchid  grower  would 
have  found  room  for  in  one  pot  with  ease,  notwith- 
standing that  each  of  the  seven  pots  they  were 
spread  over  were  1 8  inches  in  diameter  and  about 
as  deep.  Many  of  the  varieties  were  good,  but  in 
the  last  stage  of  debility,  and  hardly  a  flower  on 
the  whole  collection — the  result  clearly  of  mis- 
management. Other  collections  could  be  named 
deserving  of  the  highest  praise  as  regards  culture, 
but  although  these  are  also  numerous,  they  are  the 

exception. 

* 

Teak  -wood  for  hothouses.  —  I  under- 
stand that  some  of  our  enterprising  hothouse 
builders  are  introducing  this  wood  into  horticul- 
tural buildings,  and  it  is  expected  it  will  supersede 
Pine  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  is  light,  strong, 
and  durable  and  not  difficult  to  work.  Teak  bas- 
kets for  Orchids  are  now  common,  and  gardeners 
know  how  much  more  lasting  they  are  than  those 
of  Hazel  and  other  common  woods.  Lightness  and 
elegance  of  structure  are  important  considerations 
in  hothouses  in  more  ways  than  one,  and  in  this 
respect  Teak  has  the  decided  advantage,  for  it 
enables  the  builder  to  dispense  with  heavy  rafters 
and  beams,  and  is  not  much  less  durable  than 
iron,  to  wliich  it  is  preferable  in  other  respects. 
* 

Flavour  of  fruits. — I  cannot  agree  with 
Mr.  Baines  that  much  of  the  flavour  of  a  ripe 
Melon  is  gone  in  two  days,  but  he  is,  on  the  whole, 
right  about  the  flavour  of  many  fruits  deteriorating 
in  flavour  from  the  moment  they  are  removed  from 
the  tree.  Grapes,  for  example,  are  never  so  good 
as  just  when  they  are  newly,  but  fully  ripe  ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  advantages  of  bottling  Grapes, 
in  some  respects  it  is  a  fact  that  bottled  Grapes 
are  never  so  good  in  flavour  as  those  just  out  from 
the  Vine.  The  Black  Hamburgh  will  show  this 
in  a  week  or  less  if  simply  hung  and  not  bottled, 
the  difference  being  remarkable.  If  bottled  it  will 
preserve  its  quality  longer,  but  it  will  even  then 
become  sensibly  impaired  in  flavour.  The  Lady 
Downes  lasts  longer.  Peaches,  Melons,  Figs,  Straw- 
berries, and  Gooseberries  also  lose  flavour,  but 
Apples  and  Pears  seem  to  ripen  and  improve  by 
keeping  up  to  a  certain  point.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  common  white  Valencia  Grapes  of  the 
shops,  though  sweet  and  refreshing,  have  absolutely 
no  flavour  whatever  such  as  they  do  possess  when 
gathered  ripe.  In  the  cork  dust  packing  the  flavour 
wholly  disappears.  Some  Plums  keep  well,  and 
notably  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  which  hangs  till  it 
shrivels  and  is  delicious,  as  many  have  had  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing. 

* 

Hardy  flowers   in  September.— It  has 

often  been  urged  that  a  good  display  of  colour 
cannot  be  had  in  autumn  from  hardy  plants. 
During  the  past  week  we  noted  in  one  garden  in 
the  midlands  the  following  subjects,  every  one  of 
them  in  perfection,  and  likely  to  flower  for  a  long 
time.  They  were  planted  in  the  mixed  border 
and  in  a  hardy  garden,  each  species  in  distinct 
masses,  and  on  the  bedding-out  principle  of  put- 
ting in  sufiicient  plants  to  make  a  show :  Har- 
palium  rigidum  ;  late,  scarlet,  crimson,  vermilion, 
pure  white,  rose,  and  intermediate  coloured 
Phloxes  in  splendid  condition ;  Gaillardias ;  Cor- 
eopsis lanceolata ;  white  and  red  Anemone  ja- 
ponica  ;  scarlet,  red,  crimson,  white,  purple,  and 
other  Carnations  and  Cloves,  many  just  coming  in; 
Violas  and  Pansies  in  variety ;  Sweet  Williams, 
Lilium  auratum,  Lychnis  chalcedpnica,  Lathyrus 


grandiflorus.  Gladioli,  and  the  Irish  Heath.  Of 
annuals,  mostly  sown  in  the  open  ground,  were 
noted  Lupinus  nanus  (agem);  other  Lupines ;  pur- 
ple, scarlet,  lilac,  and  white  Candytufts ;  Phlox 
Drummondi,  very  rich  and  effective ;  Dianthus 
Heddewigi,  fine ;  East  Lothian  Stocks  in  distinct 
colours;  Ten-week  Stocks  and  Asters  in  great 
variety ;  Marigolds  in  three  distinct  sorts,  in- 
cluding Bull's  bright  fancy  border  kinds.  Nastur- 
tiums in  many  colours,  and  Everlastings,  the  whole 
presenting  such  a  variety  of  colour  and  habit  as 
might  enable  anyone  to  make  the  autumn  garden 
as  gay  as  any  bedding-out  arrangement  ever  de- 
signed. The  great  point  is  to  select  the  right 
species,  and  especially  good  varieties  of  these,  and 
plant  plenty  of  them.  Look  at  the  varieties  of 
Carnations,  for  example,  and  when  allowed  to  grow 
where  layered  the  plants  are  completely  hidden  by 
their  load  of  flowers,  some  varieties  of  which  are 
extremely  vivid,  while  others  are  soft  and  pleasing. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Phloxes. 

Peeegeine. 

Garden  Destroyers. 


THE  DESTPiUCTION  OF  APHIDES. 

The  Koyal  Society  has  just  issued  the  fourth  and 
concluding  volume  of  Mr.  G.  B.  Buckton's  "  Mo- 
nograph of  the  British  Aphides."  This  very  valu- 
able work  contains  elaborate  figures  and  descrip- 
tions of  all  the  British  aphides.  Though  a  most 
useful,  and,  I  may  say,  necessary,  work  to  all  ento- 
mologists and  others  who  may  wish  to  study  these 
insects ;  it  is  not  every  horticulturist  who  cares 
to  do  so  more  than  to  learn  the  best  means  of  de- 
stroying them,  so  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  ex- 
tracting the  following  paragraphs  from  a  chapter 
which  Mr.  Buckton,  in  his  last  volume,  devotes 
to  "  Observations  on  the  Natural  and  Artificial 
Checks  to  the  Increase  of  Aphides,"  which,  I 
am  sure,  will  be  read  with  interest  and  profit 
by  all  horticulturists  :  "  Several  notices  will 
be  found  scattered  throughout  my  previous 
volumes  relating  to  the  parasiticinsects  which  prey 
on  aphides,  and  these  parasites  will  be  found  the 
most  powerful  checks  to  aphis  increase,  if  perhaps 
we  except  all  electrical  storms,  rains,  and  winds. 
As  to  the  artificial  methods,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  numerous  nostrums  advocated  and  pub- 
lished through  various  journals,  both  home  and 
foreign,  only  prove  how  little  we  can  do  where  the 
evil  is  spread  over  a  large  area  ;  the  immediate  de- 
structive agents  are  legion,  and  their  economy  is 
often'obscure.  .  .  .  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  our 
corn  harvest  is  repeatedly  saved  by  the  presence  of 
the  little  black  Ephedras  plagiator,a  small  ichneu- 
mon fly,  which  oviposits  in  the  larv^  of  Siphono- 
phora  granaria.  The  brown,  globular,  ichneu- 
moned  bodies  of  the  Rose  aphis  is  also  familiar  to 
most  horticulturists.  The  common  Rape  aphis  and 
the  Cabbage  aphis  are  so  much  attacked  by  para- 
sites, that  scarcely  one  in  a  hundred  escapes 
the  winged  state.  The  Hop  grower  knows  the 
value  of  the  lady-bird,  and  will  not  allow  it  to 
be  wantonly  destroyed ;  and  equal  protection 
should  be  given  to  the  aphis- eating  golden  eye 
(described  in  The  Garden  of  the  1st  March,  1877, 
as  the  golden-eyed  or  large-winged  fly ").  Mr. 
Worthington  Smith  states  that  the  Potato  fungus 
(Peronospora  infestans)  passes  its  mycelium  into 
the  bodies  of  the  aphides  which  commonly  infest 
the  stalks  of  that  plant  when  diseased.  That 
aphides  are  liable  to  fungoid  growths  is  clear  from 
the  observation  of  many  investigators.  Very 
much  to  the  same  purpose.  Prof.  Metschnikow 
suggested  the  deliberate  cultivation  of  such  fun- 
goid growths  as  produce  diseases  in  insects,  and 
he  proposed  that  the  fungi  so  cultivated  should  be 
scattered  in  places  infested  by  noxious  insects, 
with  a  view  to  their  extermination.  Dr.  H.  A. 
Hagen,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  made  experiments  on 
the  effect  of  common  yeast  on  beetles,  &c.,  and  he 
states  that  sprinkling  the  bodies  with  this  sub- 
stance resulted  in  the  death  of  the  insects  within 
the  space  of  three  or  four  days.  It  is  not  clear 
how  this  yeast  plan  is  most  advantageously 
applied,  but  possibly  a  few  insects,  anointed  with 
the  scum  from  the  brewing  of  beer,  when  set  at 
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liberty  would  cause  the  desired  dissemination.  I 
would  recommend  such  experiments  to  the  notice 
of  those  who  are  overrun  with  the  common  cock- 
roach. A  little  attention  will  always  keep  the 
green  fly  out  of  greenhouses  and  forcing  pits. 
The  great  tiling  to  avoid  is  insect  possession 
through  a  neglect  of  the  early  broods  of  the  year  ; 
these  broods,  being  less  numerous  as  to  individuals, 
may  be  overlooked,  but  they  are  the  centres  of 
fresh  companies. 

Pot  plants  plunged  a  few  moments  into  water 
heated  to  140°  Fahr.  will  kill  most  insects,  and 
probably  in  no  case  tlie  treatment  will  injure  the 
plants.  Syringing  with  a  weak  solution  of  soft- 
soap,  that  is,  2  ounces  to  tlie  gallon  of  water,  is 
efficacious.  The  potency  of  this  wash  is  increased 
by  boiling  in  it  2  ounces  of  flowers  of  sulphur. 
Sulphur,  indeed,  is  the  most  important  ingredient 
in  the  various  washes  offered  to  the  public  as  in- 
secticides. 

A  cheap  solution  of  calcium  sulphide  may  be 
easily  prepared  by  boiling  together  flowers  of  sul- 
phur   1  pound,  caustic   lime   2  pounds,  water   i 
gallons.     To  prepare  the  liquid  for  use,  take  of  the 
above   calcium   sulphide   4    ounces,   soft   soap   2 
ounces ;  mi.x  together,  add  hot   water  1  gallon, 
stir,  and  allow  to  settle.     When  cold,  this  liquid 
may  be  used  as  a  bath,  or  sprinkled  by  thesyringe 
or  by  the  garden  hand-engine  or  by  a  brush.   This 
last  instrument  most  effectively  rubs  the  solution 
into  buds  and  bark  infested  by  aphis.     Some  have 
strongly  advocated  a  copious  syringing  of  infested 
trees  when  the  thermometer  is  7°  or  more  below 
the  freezing  point.     No  injury  is  done  to  the  trees 
by  thus  using  the  above  solution,  but  the  freezing 
and  thawing  loosens  and  clears  the  aphis  eggs 
out    of    innumerable    crannies.      Smoke    of    all 
kinds  has  a  sickening  effect  on  aphides,  and  the 
old  plan  of  fumigation  by  the  slow  combustion 
of  coarse  and  wetted  Tobacco  is  very  convenient 
in  glass  houses  and  forcing  frames.     During  the 
last  year  (1882)  JI.  Monillefert  used  the  sulpho- 
Cirbonate  of  potassium  in  no  less  than  285  vine- 
yards, and  he  states  he  has  met  with  great  suc- 
cess.    The  cost  varied  from  'Oo  of  a  franc  to  113 
of  a  franc  (or  from  a  halfpenny  to  one-third  of  a 
penny)  per  stock,  which,  considering  the  advan- 
tage gained,  cannot  be  considered  as  an  excessive 
cost  to  the  grower.     With  reference  to  the  Hop 
aphis  (I'horodou  humili),  there  would   seem  to  be 
but  little  doubt  as  to  the  hybernation  either  of  the 
oviparous  female  or  her  egg.     An  application  of 
the  sulpho-carbonate  to  the  soil  close  to  the  root- 
stocks  early  in  the  spring,  when  the  foundatri.x  is 
expected  to  hatch  from  the  egg,  surely  is  worthy 
of   a   trial.     The   application   to   the   Hop   plant 
cannot    have  greater   difficulties  than  those  ex- 
perienced  in  the   Grape  Vine.     Careful  washing 
of  the  Hop  plants  soon  after  the  appearance  of  tlie 
H  ip  aphis  has  often  secured  a  fine  crop  of  blos- 
soms  to   the  grower,   and,  notwithstanding    the 
extra  cost,  it  will  well  repay  him  for  his  labour. 
This  may  be  well  understood  when  one  acre  of 
ground  may  produce  as  much  as  7  cwt.  of  Hops, 
representing  a  value  of  £22.     The  loss  over  the 
United   Kingdom  caused  by  the  fly  during  this 
last  year  is  estimated  by  a  large  Hop  grower  at 
not  less  than  ill, 750,000,  of  which  the  labourers, 
through  deficiency  of  wages,  &c.,  are  thought  to 
have  sustained  at  least  £200,000.     The  advice  I 
here  would  give  is  to  burn  the  vines  immediately 
after  the  Hops  are  picked  ;  watch  for  the  foundress 
as  she  rises  from  the  soil,  and   takes  to  the  young 
plant  when  it  is  only  a  few  inches  high.     Wash 
thoroughly  by  hand  at  first,  and  in  February  or 
March  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale,  and  use  the 
same    means    as    our    neighbours    on    the    other 
side  of   the   English  Channel   to  stamp  out  the 
Phylloxera.     There   is  yet  another  consideration 
I  here  offer  to  those  interested  in  destroying  the 
Hop  aphis.     As  this  species  feeds  on  the  green 
leaves,  and  has  not  been  shown  to    be  dependent 
on  the  roots  of  the  Hop  for  its  sustenance  at  any 
time,  the  life  cycle  is  complete  in  a  single  year. 
Therefore,   if  by  mutual   consent,   no   Hops    are 
grown  (say  for  three  years)  on  a  district  so  wide 
that  the  winged  insect  is  not  likely  to  traverse  it, 
a  large  portion  of  this  area  would  be  free  from 
aphis  for  an  indefinite  time.    There  can  be  no 


doubt  that,  as  rapid  locomotion  and  ready  transit 
transplant  fresh  species  of  insects  into  new  locali- 
ties, so  isolation  will  be  a  chief  factor  in  stamping 
them  out.  As  investigators  are  likely  to  find  the 
subterranean  Tychea  and  Endeis  (two  genera  of 
aphides  which  live  underground),  they  must  be 
prepared  not  to  confound  them  with  Phorodon, 
which  has  nectaries  and  the  characteristic  frontal 
tubercles.  Mr.  Buckton's  suggestion  for  stamp- 
ing out  the  Hop  aphis  would  be  no  doubt  very 
effective  if  it  were  possible  to  carry  it  out,  but  the 
cost  would  be  very  great,  and  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  ascertain  to  what  distance  a  Hop 
aphis  might  fly  with  a  favourable  wind,  and  there 
would  always  be  the  chance  of  introducing  the 
aphis  when  Hops  were  again  planted,  unless  the 
plants  were  grown  from  seed  in  the  cleared  land. 
If  all  Hop  growers  in  a  certain  district  were  to 
agree  to  wash  their  Hops  thoroughly  on  the  first 
appearance  of  "  the  fly "  and  to  watch  carefully 
for  it,  I  believe  in  that  district  this  pest  might  be 
stamped  out  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 

G.  S.  S. 


Garden   Flora. 


PLATE  406. 
CAMELLIA  C.  M.  HOVEY.* 
OuB  plate  this  week  represents  a  Camellia  of 
American  origin,  and  one  of  the  finest  that  has 
come  to  us  from  that  country.  Already  it  has  be- 
come popular,  and  some  of  our  best  cultivators 
place  it  in  the  foremost  rank  among  Camellias, 
For  the  following  account  of  it,  and  also  of  other 
American  Camellias,  we  are  indebted  to  the  raiser, 
Mr.  C.  M.  Hovey,  of  I'oston,  Mass. 

This  Camellia  was  raised  from  seed  about  the 
year  1840,  and  first  flowered  in  1847.  I  find  it  de- 
scribed in  my  note  book  of  that  date  as  "  fine 
double  red,  imbricated,"  Subsequently,  flowers 
and  plants  of  it  in  bloom  were  exhibited  annually 
at  the  JIassachusetts  Horticultural  Societj-,  and  in 
1854  this  variety  was  awarded  a  gold  medal.  The 
late  Mr.  Joseph  Breck,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  flowers  attached  to  that  Society,  thus 
wrote  of  it  about  that  time  :  "  During  the  last 
seven  years  Mr.  C.  M.  Hovey  has  exhibited  a  great 
variety  of  seedling  Camellias,  some  of  them  beauti- 
ful and  perfect.  The  committee  are  disposed  to  de- 
nominate some  of  them  fine,  and  two  of  them  very 
fine,  but  the  most  perfect  in  their  estimation  is 
one  designated  by  the  letter  I,  already  noticed  in 
the  report  of  the  Flower  Committee  of  1853  as 
worthy  of  the  Society's  gold  medal,  provided  its 
high  character  should  be  sustained  another 
season.  This,  our  committee  report,  has  been 
the  case,  and  therefore  now  recommend  the  award 
of  the  Society's  large  gold  medal  for  this  seedling 
Camellia  to  Mr.  C.  M.  Hovey.  The  flowers  are 
ver3'  large,  nearly  ii  inches  in  diameter,  full,  and 
perfectly  double  to  the  centre,  and  of  great  depth. 
Their  colour  is  rich  vivid  crimson-scarlet — a  nearer 
approach  to  scarlet  than  any  variety  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  and  decidedly  the  finest  dark 
variety  we  have  yet  seen.  From  1847  up  to  1879 
this  Camellia  remained  in  my  hands,  and  the  first 
plant  I  ever  parted  with,  except  one  presented  to 
Mr.  Breck  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  and  which  un- 
fortunately disappeared  from  his  collection,  was 
sold  at  Stevens'  in  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
in  the  autumn  of  1878.  Not  one  had  then  been 
offered  for  sale  in  America,  and,  therefore,  this 
Camellia  is  not  so  well  known  in  that  country  as  in 
England.     About  1830  I  had  collected  together 
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Drawn  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery,  Che]sea,  in  A'prH' 


about  a  dozen  varieties  of  Camellias.  I  had  read 
all  I  could  find  upon  Camellia  culture,  and  parti- 
cularly what  Chandler,  of  Vauxhall,  had  to  say, 
the  pioneer  in  the  growth  of  seedling  Camellias  in 
England.  I  was  also  familiar  with  the  "  Icono- 
graphe"  of  L'Abb^  Behze,  and  had  looked  up  all  the 
plates  of  Camellias  in  Sweet,  Paxton,  "  Flore  des 
Serres,''  &.c  But  it  was  in  that  year  that  I  for  the 
first  time  visited  New  York  and  the  garden  of  the 
late  Michael  Floy,  of  that  city,  to  see  his  great 
collection  of  seedlings,  and  this  gave  me  Camellias 
on  the  brain.  I  thought  of  nothing  but  Camellias, 
dreamt  of  them,  read  about  them,  purchased  them ; 
yes,  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  about  as  worth- 
less a  number  to-day  as  one  could  get  together, 
though  some  of  them  cost  20  fr.  and  30  fr.  each. 
And,  as  to  add  fuel  to  flame,  I  also  visited  Phila- 
delphia for  the  first  time,  and  there  found  the 
florists  all  growing  Camellias  and  raising  seed- 
lings. I  found  my  good  old  friend,  Robert  Buist, 
with  a  houseful  of  fine  young  Camellias  and  lots 
of  seedlings,  and  Mr.  Landreth,  who  had  only  a 
year  or  two  before  produced  the  very  fine  Lan- 
drethi,  still  a  good  sort,  only  a  poor  grower.  Mr. 
Smith  had  also  a  house  of  rare  Palms  and  Cacti, 
and  some  fine  seedling  Camellias,  Smith's  amabilis 
being  still  a  beautiful  one  ;  and  a  young  man,  gar- 
dener to  Mr.  Geo.  Pepper,  in  Chestnut  Street, 
named  Chalmers,  had  produced  some  superior 
seedlings,  Chalmer's  Perfection  being  one  of  them. 
Then  there  was  Mr.  P.  Mackenzie,  who  raised  subse- 
quently Jenny  Lind,  which  Henderson  purchased 
for  200  guineas.  Proceeding  to  Baltimore,  I  found 
Mr.  Samuel  Fend  had  anticipated  me,  and  also 
produced  one  or  two  very  beautiful  sorts,  and  so 
had  Mr.  Kurtz  and  Dr.  Edmonson.  At  Washing- 
ton I  found  quantities  of  seedlings,  all  pretty 
good,  but  none  extra  fine.  Returning  home,  on 
my  way  I  accidentally  became  acquainted  with 
the  late  Mr.  P.  Dunlap,  then  gardener  close  to 
New  York.  He,  too,  had  some  fine  seedlings, 
and  he  introduced  me  to  an  old  sailor  and  neigh- 
bour, Capt.  Harrison,  who  had  a  most  beautiful 
double  white,  more  exquisite  than  alba  plena,  a 
perfect  gem  to-day.  This  same  Capt.  Harrison 
also  raised  the  yellow  Harrison's  Rose,  which 
I  believe  some  English  rosarians  consider  to  be 
about  the  most  beautiful  and  valuable  hardy  or 
yellow  Rose  extant.  So  you  see  we  do 
raise  some  good  things  in  America,  or,  perhaps 
I  should  say,  did  so  fifty  years  ago.  All,  or 
about  all,  of  Mr.  Floy's  Camellias  were  seedlings, 
a  house,  40  feet  long,  being  full  in  the  centre  with 
the  grand  Floyi ;  the  various  kinds  numbered 
nearly  fifty,  the  names  and  descriptions  of  which 
were  published  in  Hovey's  Magazine  of  Horticul- 
ture in  1838  (vol.  iv.,  p.  155).  Mr.  Floy  was  an 
English  gardener,  who  came  to  America  in  the 
year  1800,  bringing  with  him  plants  of  the  old 
double  white,  believed  to  be  the  first  ever  im- 
ported into  America.  He  was  an  intelligent  and 
enthusiastic  cultivator,  and  a  corresponding  mem  • 
her  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  to  whose 
valuable  transactions  he  communicated  some  very 
interesting  information  about  American  fruits  and 
forwarded  a  collection  of  our  finest  Peach  trees 
for  trial. 

As  I  have  stated,  it  was  about  the  year  1830 
that  I  had  a  small  collection  of  the  then  and  now 
good  old  Camellias,  and  among  them  paionifiora 
and  the  Middlemas  red.  It  then  occurred  to  me 
that  if  I  had  the  old  Waratah  or  Anemone- 
flowered  variety  I  could  fertilise  it  and  get  plenty 
,  of  seed,  and  naturally,  as  I  supposed,  the  small 
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centre  petals  would  be  elongated,  and  the  result  a 
good  double  flower.  I  purchased  three  plants,  and 
these  same  plants  I  have  to-day.  They  were  ferti- 
lised by  such  varieties  as  I  could  procure  pollen 
from,  the  only  full  double  varieties  on  which 
I  could  ever  find  any  being  Lady  Hume  and 
myrtifolia ;  these  occasionally  produce  several 
stamens  full  of  pollen.  Annually  we  had  a  crop 
of  seeds  and  a  crop  of  plants,  and  it  was  while 
these  were  growing  that  I  imported  the  great 
number  of  kinds  already  alluded  to.  Fortunately, 
some  of  them  proved  valuable  as  seed-bearing 
plants.  After  some  five  or  six  years  the  first  seed- 
lings from  Waratah  began  to  flower;  and  what 
a  disappointment !  Instead  of  a  double  flower 
imbricated  to  the  centre,  I  had  just  what  Chandler 
obtained— a  flower  with  two,  three,  or  four  rows 
of  outer  petals  and  a  larger  or  smaller  bunch  of 
little  ones  in  the  centre.  Here  I  at  once  sav; 
that  there  was  no  hope  for  improvement  with 
that  parent ;  all  the  large  petals  had  the  stereo- 
typed notch  in  the  centre.  It  was  this  I  wished 
to  get  rid  of,  and  I  was  desirous  of  securing  a  full, 
regularly  imbricated,  perfect  flower.  I  studied  up 
the  matter,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  to  begin 
anew  after  the  loss  of  five  or  six  valuable  years.  I 
noticed  among  the  numerous  seedlings  I  raised  a 
large  number  with  single  flowers,  some  large, 
some  small,  and  some  with  clear  cut  round  petals 
filled  with  petaloid  stamens  in  the  centre.  The 
latter  I  decided  were  to  be  my  seed -bearers,  and  I 
at  once  began  fertilising  them  with  the  pollen  of 
the  many  different  kinds  which  I  then  had  in 
bloom,  always  selecting  such  stamens  as  are  called 
petaloid.  I  had  no  lack  of  seed-pods,  and  found 
it  quite  a  task  to  keep  in  view  the  various  fertili- 
sations. During  this  period  something  was  written 
in  the  Magazine  of  IIoriicultUTC  concerning 
the  hybridisation  of  Camellias,  the  writer  con- 
tending that  they  could  not  be  well  fertilised 
with  two  kinds  of  pollen  at  the  some  time, 
but  that  it  should  be  applied  successively  ;  such 
as  failed  at  first  would  take  a  second  time. 
Whether  this  is  strictly  correct  or  not  I  cannot 
now  determine.  I  applied  it  in  both  ways,  but  the 
labour  of  recording  the  result  was  too  great.  All, 
therefore,  of  my  fine  seedlings  were  produced  from 
single  flowers,  fertilised  with  the  most  double  sorts 
I  had,  such  as  Colvillei,  paaoniflora,  &c.,  and  for 
colour,  such  as  corallina,  rubra  plena,  &c. ;  for  a 
time  a  record  was  kept  of  the  fertilisations,  but  as 
many  of  the  seedlings  did  not  bloom  for  six  or 
seven  years,  the  labels  were  broken,  defaced,  or 
lost.  I  had  then  under  culture  some  three  or  four 
hundred  seedlings. 

The  pikst  seedling  that  was  really  beau- 
tiful bloomed  in  184:7.  This  was  what  is  now 
known  as  Mrs.  Anne  Marie  Hovey.  It  happened 
to  be  on  an  inarched  plant  which  I  had  tried  on 
the  recommendation  of  Thomas  Andrew  Knight, 
as  recorded  in  the  Transactions  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society.  It  was  a  lovely  flower  of 
its  prevailing  colour,  white,  beautifully  pencilled 
with  carmine.  I  felt  well  repaid  for  my  labour, 
and  at  once  set  to  work  to  increase  the  stock.  The 
plant  was  carefully  nurtured,  and  the  next  year 
was  full  of  buds.  Judge  of  my  surprise  when  it 
opened  of  the  most  exquisite  carmine,  a  tint  I 
never  saw  in  any  other  flower  except  that  of  the 
Nymphaea  odorata  rosea.  I  now  saw  there  was  no 
mistake,  and  the  plant  was  more  carefully  watched. 
Another  year  I  had  not  only  the  white-pencilled 
carmine  and  the  pure  carmine,  but  I  had  also 
intermediate  tinted  flowers  impossible  to  paint  or 
describe.    In  successive  years  these  continued  to 


change  till  they  were  perfect  harlequins.  Letter  I, 
now  known  as  C.  M.  Hovey,  followed  letter  A. 
Oh,  what  a  sight !  There  was  no  good  scarlet 
Camellia  in  existence,  and  to  find  not  only  a  bril- 
liant scarlet,  but  a  flower  so  bold  and  grand,  in 
tact  perfection,  was  a  treat  such  as  only  the  raiser 
of  novelties  can  appreciate.  Nature  gives  us  won- 
ders in  the  floral  world,  but  the  Creator  has  placed 
in  our  hands  only  the  raw  materials,  and  has  left 
it  to  the  intelligence,  industry,  and  power  of  man 
to  work  out  of  these  simple  materials  forms  which 
appear  almost  beyond  conception.  A  single  Rose 
growing  by  the  wayside  opening  its  petals  in  early 
morn,  fresh  with  the  evening  dew,  is  indeed  a 
pretty  flower  ;  but  what  would  we  say  if  in  roam- 
ing over  the  wild  wood  we  should  espy  a  Mar6chal 
Niel— a  golden  goblet  from  which  nymphs  might 
quench  their  thirst  1  Of  all  the  flowers  of  the  gar- 
den the  Kose  is  pre-eminent ;  of  all  the  flowers  of 
the  conservatory  the  Camellia  is,  and  ever  will  be, 
unrivalled. 

Other  seedlings  which  I  have  are,  however 
quite  as  beautiful  and  quite  as  distinct  as  C.  M. 
Hovey.  Three  of  these  are  better  known  to  Eng- 
lish and  Continental  florists  than  to  American  cul- 
tivators. Both  C.  M.  Hovey  and  C.  H.  Hovey  were 
sent  to  London  one  year  before  they  were  offered  for 
sale  here,  and  the  number  of  plants  disseminated 
shows  that  even  without  ever  seeing  a  flower  people 
had  confidence  enough  to  purchase  the  plants.  It  was 
a  great  gratification  to  me  to  be  able  to  show  some 
fine  flowers  of  Mrs.  Anne  Marie  Hovey  from  plants 
which  I  took  with  me  to  London,  and  to  receive 
not  only  the  thanks  of  the  committee  with  the 
award  of  a  certificate,  but  the  congratulations  of 
the  distinguished  amateurs  and  lovers  of  beautiful 
plants  who  make  up  the  assembly  at  Kensington. 
This  Camellia  surpasses  in  every  quality  all  other 
varieties  yet  produced.  In  the  shape  and  sym- 
metry of  the  flower,  and  in  the  form,  substance, 
and  perfection  of  petal,  it  has  no  equal ;  but  its 
most  remarkable  character  is  its  peculiar  and  dis- 
tinct quality  of  producing  fiowers  of  many  dif- 
ferent colours  on  the  same  plant.  The  prevailing 
colour  is  a  clear,  waxy  white,  delicately  pencilled 
with  crimson  ;  but  often  a  great  number  are  of  the 
darkest  and  richest  carmine.  In  fact,  new  com- 
binations of  colour  are  displayed  every  year ;  the 
marbling,  spotting,  pencilling,  blotching,  and  tint- 
ing of  the  various  flowers,  as  well  is  the  soft  blush 
and  carmine  blossoms,  have  no  parallel  among 
plants.  The  form  is  perfection,  the  petals  per- 
fectly round  without  the  smallest  notch  in  the 
petals.  It  flowers  abundantly,  beginning  about 
January  and  continuing  till  June.  C.  H.  Hovey 
is  the  darkest  Camellia  ever  produced.  The  cplour 
is  entirely  new,  resembling  as  nearly  as  possible 
that  of  Lord  Raglan  Rose  or  most  of  the  new  dark 
velvety  crimson  Perpetuals,  a  colour  never  seen  in 
any  Camellia.  The  shape  is  perfect,  the  petal  as 
round  and  symmetrical  as  if  cut  with  a  compass  ; 
the  flowers  remarkably  deep  and  imbricated,  as 
all  three  varieties  are  to  the  centre  ;  habit  vigor- 
ous and  pyramidal,  with  unusually  rich  handsome 
foliage,  and  a  most  profuse  bloomer. 

Some  seedlings  I  have  which  have  never  yet 
been  offered  for  sale.  I  have  the  parent  plants 
of  all  of  them,  now  of  very  large  size.  Most  of  them 
are  from  12  feet  to  15  feet  high  and  from  6  feet 
to  8  feet  in  diameter.  Of  some  I  have  not  even  a 
duplicate  plant,  of  others  only  three  or  four,  and 
of  some  five  or  six.  I  am  just  now  increasing  the 
stock.  All  of  them  were  fertilised  by  my  own 
hand,  potted,  repotted,  and  entirely  managed  by 


myself  till  they  attained  the  height  of  8  feet 
or  10  feet.  It  was  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful occupations  of  my  younger  days,  after 
attending  to  business  in  the  city,  to  return 
home,  and  after  tea  to  ramble  among  the  Camel- 
lias with  the  temperature  outside  at  nearly  zero, 
and  at  nine  o'clock  to  give  them  a  thorough 
syringing ;  the  water  as  it  fell  from  the  glossy 
leaves  sparkled  in  the  candle-light,  and  the  leaves 
reflected  the  brightness  of  the  flame.  Such  work 
was  a  source  of  unbounded  pleasure,  enhanced  by 
the  anticipation  of  adding  a  new  flower  that 
would  be  worth  a  place,  even  by  the  side  of  the 
old  double  white  or  Lady  Hume.  None  of  my 
large  plants  have  been  repotted  for  six  or  seven 
years  ;  they  number  upwards  of  500,  and  fill  two 
houses  180  feet  long,  30  feet  wide,  and  20  feet  high 
in  the  centre  ;  yet  I  had  to  cut  back  the  heads  of 
the  largest  this  year  2  feet  to  prevent  them  from 
touching  the  roof.  Of  course  I  do  not  recommend 
such  treatment,  but  they  are  so  large,  the  house 
would  not  hold  them  if  encouraged  to  grow ;  as  it 
is  I  have  excavated  2  feet  of  earth  to  lower  them 
down  from  the  glass,  yet  they  are  in  vigorous 
health  and  bloom.  The  best  evidence  of  this  is  the 
fact  that  the  first  prize  of  the  Massachusetts  Hor- 
ticultural Society  for  the  finest  twelve  cut  flowers 
has  been  awarded  to  us  for  twenty  consecutive 
years,  often  the  second  prize  and  the  first 
prize  for  the  best  display  of  flowers.  One  year 
ago  I  exhibited  cut  fiowers  of  thirty  seedlings. 
Some  of  the  stems  of  our  plants  measure  13  inches 
in  circumference  at  the  ground,  and  they  are. 
growing  in  24-inch  and  28-inch  tubs.  Some  of 
the  pots  are  so  densely  covered  with  Moss,  that 
Holly  Ferns  with  sis  or  eight  leaves  are  growing 
all  around  the  outside.  All  they  get  is  a  semi- 
annual top-dressing  of  Standen's  manure  or  bone 
dust  and  soot.  All  the  plants  are  grown  from  cut 
tings ;  no  grafting,  budding,  or  inarching.  The 
soil  which  I  use  is  a  brownish  loam  from  the  sur- 
face of  Oak  woods,  with  leaf-mould  or  very  old 
thoroughly  decayed  manure,  and  very  little  sand 
for  old  plants.  I  ought  not  to  omit  to  notice  the 
success  of  the  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  in  raising 
seedlings,  of  which  Wilderi  or  Storeyi  (which  are 
identical)  is  well  known.  He  commenced  the 
production  of  seedlings  soon  after  myself,  and  has 
raised  at  least  six  or  eight  very  beautiful  sorts. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that,  while  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore  amateurs  had  large  and 
fine  collections  of  Camellias,  there  was  but  one  in 
New  York  besides  Mr.  Floy's— Mr.  Beoar's,  who 
raised  the  fine  variety  A.  J.  Downing,  and  none 
in  Boston,  except  Mr.  Wilder's  and  our  own. 
There  is  to-day,  after  so  many  years,  only  one 
single  addition  worthy  of  the  name,  and  that  one 
is  the  collection  of  the  Hon.  F.  B.  Hayes,  who 
purchased  two  years  ago  half  of  Mr.  Wilder's  col- 
lection and  fine  large  specimens  of  our  three  seed- 
lings first  described. 

New  seedlings. — Amongst  these  the  following 
are  well  worth  attention  :  — 

Eva  Coeinne  Hovey. — A  fine,  bold,  full-sized 
flower,  very  double,  all  the  petals  incurved,  form- 
ing a  solid  bloom  ;  colour,  light  rosy  carmine, 
every  petal  finely  tipped  or  bordered  with  white  ; 
foliage  large,  thick,  glossy  ;  habit  erect,  extremely 
vigorous,  and  flowering  so  profusely  that,  unless 
many  of  the  buds  are  taken  off,  they  fail,  from  the 
great  number  of  petals  they  contain,  to  open  in 
perfection.    First  flowered  in  1850. 

Souvenir  op  Annie  Marie  Hovey. — An  ex- 
quisite double  white  flower  of  medium  size,  with 
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perfectly  rounded  petals,  broad,  and  incurved, 
forming  when  expanded  a  perfect  cup-shaped 
flower  ;  the  colour  is  not  the  cold,  icy  white  of  alba 
plena,  but  is  inclined  to  a  warm  French  white  i 
foliage  large,  almost  round,  prettily  recurved,  and 
of  the  deepest  and  glossiest  green  ;  habit  erect  and 
vigorous  ;  a  late  blooming  kind,  which  first 
flowered  in  1850. 

SUZETTE  HovEY. — One  of  the  most  lovely  of 
all  my  seedlings  ;  a  perfect  counterpart  of  some  of 
the  very  finest  light  Terpetual  Roses,  say  Mad. 
Gabriel  Luizet.  If  the  flower  is  taken  oif  and 
placed  on  the  stem  of  a  Hose  accompanied  by  its 
leaves,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  detect  the  fraud. 
The  flower  is  of  good  size,  with  beautifully  cupped 
petals  of  the  loveliest  rose,  very  slightly  veined  or 
reticulated  with  a  little  deeper  shade  ;  foliage 
medium  sized,  deep  green  ;  habit  handsome  and 
vigorous.     First  flowered  in  1852. 

Florence  IIovey. — Still  another  remarkably 
distinct  and  good  flower,  with  petals  whose  out- 
line is  as  clear  as  if  cut  with  the  compass  ;  colour, 
new  rich  violet-rose,  unknown  in  any  other 
Camellia.  The  flower  is  full  medium  sized,  almost 
globular,  with  that  exquisite  incurving  which  adds 
so  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  best  Uoses  ;  foliage 
large  and  habit  vigorous.  First  flowered  in  1852. 
Edlalie  Hovey. — Take  Fordi  or  Henri  Favre, 
and  make  of  them  just  such  a  flower  as  would  be 
your  idea  of  perfection,  and  you  have  this  Camellia, 
a  bright  rose  of  satiny  texture,  exquisitely  cupped 
and  imbricated  to  the  last  petal  with  a  precision 
almost  wonderful,  li'oliage  medium  sized,  habit 
moderately  vigorous.     First  flowered  in  1S52. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Carter. — A  very  fine  flower  of  a 
rosy  crimson  colour,  splashed  with  white  on  the 
centre  of  each  petal ;  very  full  and  double  ;  habit 
very  vigorous.     First  flowered  in  184:9. 

Hon.  John  Cummings. — A  handsome  flower, 
rather  below  medium  size,  and  of  a  peculiar  dark 
ruddy  scarlet,  quite  distinct.  Foliage  small ; 
flower-buds  quite  pointed.  First  flowered  in  1858. 
Pond  Lily. — A  remarkably  distinct  variety, 
resembling  what  we  usually  call  our  Nymphaja 
odorata,  the  Pond  Lily.  It  had  only  two  rows  of 
petals,  with  a  few  small  ones  in  the  centre;  but 
the  outer  petals  are  so  very  large,  thick,  and  bold 
in  outline,  and  of  such  a  warm  tint  of  white,  that 
it  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  Camellias.  It  is 
a  free  bloomer,  but  a  poor  grower ;  leaves  large, 
roundish,  flat ;  habit  irregular.  It  first  flowered 
in  18iy,  and  the  original  plant  is  only  C  feet  high. 
One  more  I  have,  the  last  of  mj'  seedlings,  which 
first  flowered  eight  or  ten  years  ago.  It  is  the  most 
charming  of  all  white  Camellias  ;  the  petals  are 
perfectly  round,  as  if  cast  in  a  mould,  unfold 
beautifully  without  reflexing,  and  remain  in  that 
semi-open  state  till  the  flowers  fade  and  the 
petals  fall.  It  is  not  yet  named.      C.  M.  Hovey. 


kinds  formed  an  interesting  collection.  It  came 
from  the  nurseries  of  Mr.  Balchin,  of  Brighton. 
In  another  smaller  group  from  Messrs.  Cheal,  of 
Crawley,  were  fine  sprays  of  Tropa30lum  speciosum, 
Chelone  barbata,  Statice  incana  hybrida,  Hyacin- 
thus  candicans,  fine  blooms  of  Lilium  Harrisi, 
and  of  other  useful  hardy  garden  plants. — 
Observer.       

SEASONABLE   WORK. 


Herbaceous  plants  in  a  cut  state. — 
These  are  becoming  popular  at  exhibitions.  Last 
week  I  saw  a  group  of  them  arranged  like  cut 
flowers  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  and  an  ex- 
cellent effect  they  produced,  numerous  species  and 
varieties  obtainable  in  autumn  being  useful  for 
this  purpose.  Of  these  some  of  the  best  are 
Aster  leucanthemus,  very  striking  and  pretty  ;  A. 
bessarabicus.  Anemone  japonica  alba,  Gypso- 
phila  ^  paniculata,  very  light  and  useful  for 
artistic  arrangements ;  Geranium  sanguineum, 
Helenium  grandiflorum,  Helianthus  multiflorus, 
Eudbeckia  Newmanni,  Statice  Limonum,  Trades- 
cantia  virginica.  Lobelia  fulgens,  a  very  showy 
kind  ;  and  Pentstemon  Leonora.     These  and  other 
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Yuccas. — There  is  such  a  distinctive,  graceful 
appearance  about  several  varieties  of  this  genus 
that  they  must  be  placed  in  the  very  forefront  of 
ornamental  plants  for  the  flower  garden.  Green- 
house varieties  may  be  used  for  standard  or  dot 
plants  in  summer  foliage  bedding,  and  hardy 
kinds  for  a  like  purpose  in  winter,  and  for  group- 
ing on  the  turf  as  permanent  plants.  Recurva, 
filamentosa,  gloriosa,  and  stricta  are  the  best 
hardy  Yuccas,  and  kinds  that  will  grow  well  in 
any  kind  of  soil,  provided  it  be  well  drained.  The 
greenhouse  varieties  aloifolia,  a.  variegata,  serru- 
lata,  and  superba,  which  make  excellent  plants 
for  association  with  summer  bedding  succulents, 
can  with  safety  be  planted  out  early  in  May,  and 
they  may  be  left  out  without  being  in  danger  of 
injury  from  frost  till  the  end  of  October.  All  the 
kinds  are  propagated  by  cutting  up  the  large  roots 
into  eyes,  inserting  them  in  sandy  soil  and  placing 
them  in  heat.  Yuccas  also  sometimes  throw  up 
suckers  from  the  roots,  which,  if  severed  with  a 
piece  of  root  attached  to  them,  make  plants  much 
more  quickly  than  do  eyes  taken  from  the  roots. 

Preparing  fob  ^VINTER. — At  no  time  during 
the  present  season  have  bedded-out  plants  been 
more  brilliant  Ihan  now  ;  but  their  season  is  all 
but  over,  and  preparation  must  be  made  for  housing 
such  plants  as  are  intended  to  be  saved,  or,  at  any 
rate,  for  securing  cuttings  for  next  year's  stock. 
Our  plan  with  all  tender  kinds  is  to  house  them ' 
as  soon  as  ever  there  is  any  danger  of  injury  from 
frost,  and  replace  the  same  with  hardy  plants  to 
stand  the  winter.  In  this  way  the  change  of  the 
garden  from  its  summer  to  its  winter  dress  goes 
on  so  gradually  and  imperceptibly  as  to  be  hardly 
noticeable  till  the  whole  has  been  donned  in  winter 
garb.  Coleuses,  Alternantheras,  and  Iresines  are 
always  the  first  to  be  destroyed,  and  as  soon  as 
this  takes  place,  we  substitute  hardy  Heaths,  dwarf 
Sedums,  Thymes,  Ajugas,  and  small  shrubs,  such 
as  Retinosporas,  Cupressus,  Aucubas,  Euonymus, 
and  Iris,  the  one  aim  in  their  disposition  and 
arrangement  being  that  the  colours  and  design  of 
the  beds  shall  as  nearly  as  possible  be  similar  to 
those  of  the  summer  arrangement.  Of  course, 
summer  gaiety  is  impossible,  but  awinter  garden  of 
coloured  foliage,  taking  into  account  the  changed 
season,  is  at  least  of  equal  merit  to  summer  bril- 
liancy. This  combined  summer  and  winter  em- 
bellishment of  the  parterre  of  course  necessitates 
a  reserve  garden  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
necessary  plants,  but  much  of  it  may  also  be  of  a 
permanent  nature,  or  at  least  consist  of  such 
plants  as  will  do  equally  well  for  summer  or 
winter.  This  fact  we  keep  in  view  when  making 
our  summer  arrangements,  and  work  in  all  the 
hardy  plants  possible — perhaps  at  the  loss  of  a 
certain  amount  of  brightness  ;  but  this  is  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  lightened  autumn 
labour  of  changing  the  plants,  and  the  insured 
cheerful  aspect  of  the  beds  in  winter.  Those  who 
have  not  attempted  the  winter  furnishing  of 
parterre  beds,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  have  not 
yet  got  the  plants  for  doing  it,  may  make  a 
beginning  by  using  the  hardy  dwarf  carpeting 
plants  that  are  now  so  generally  used  in  summer 
bedding.  A  groundwork  of  these  and  a  few  small 
shrubs  dotted  over  it  is  wonderfully  telling  in  dull 
winter  weather.  Bulbs,  such  as  Hyacinths  and 
Tulips,  may  also  be  planted  in  masses,  and  the 
ground  be  covered  with  these  live  carpets,  which 
also  prove  a  good  protection  to  the  bulbs.  Other 
ways  might  be  suggested  as  to  winter  planting, 
but  these  will  suffice  to  show  in  what  direction  to 
work  in  order  to  get  rid  of  those  ugly  mounds  of 
soil  that  disfigure  our  gardens  all  the  winter. 


General  work.— This  will  consist  in  keeping 
flower  beds  and  borders  in  trim  condition  by  re- 
peated picking  over,  cutting  edgings,  and  tying  up 
such  plants  as  need  it.  Herbaceous  borders  are 
still  very  gay  with  Japanese  Anemones,  Rud- 
beckias.  Phloxes,  Achilleas,  Gladioli,  and  Asters, 
but  there  are  numbers  of  other  plants  that  have 
done  flowering,  and  are  looking  so  "  seedy  "  as  to 
spoil  the  appearance  of  others  ;  the  stems  of  these, 
as  soon  as  matured,  should  be  removed,  and  in 
any  case  they  should  have  the  old  flower-heads 
and  rusty  foliage  cut  off.  The  tall  Pyretbrums  and 
Michaelmas  Daisies  require  stakes  and  the  like 
attention  is  needed  by  Castor-oils,  Hemps,  Gums, 
and  other  tall  plants  used  as  sub-tropicals.  Pot 
up  and  house  Pelargoniums  that  have  been  struck 
in  open  borders,  and  those  recently  put  in  pots 
and  boxes  must  soon  have  the  shelter  of  a  frame. 
Violas  and  Calceolarias  should  complete  propaga- 
tion for  the  present.  All  kinds  that  are  being 
struck  on  a  hot-bed  should  be  taken  out  the  mo- 
ment they  are  well  rooted,  and  be  placed  in  other 
frames  that  can  be  well  ventilated  or  protected  as 
may  be  needed,  it  being  necessary  to  successful 
wintering  that  the  growth  be  of  the  most  robust 
kind  ;  and  this  cannot  be  unless  great  attention 
be  paid  to  ventilation,  which  does  not  mean  full 
exposure  in  all  weather,  but  only  in  suitable 
weather.  The  clipping  of  hedges,  moving  of 
shrubs,  and  preparing  soils  in  which  to  plant  them, 
also  digging  and  trenching  ground  for  new  plan- 
tations, are  some  of  the  other  operations  that  claim 
immediate  attention. 


FRUIT. 

Vines. — The  late  crop  of  Muscats  will  now  be 
getting  ripe  and  capable  of  bearing  all  the  light 
that  can  be  given  to  them.  Where  a  large  portion 
of  the  roots  are  in  external  borders  the  heavy  rains 
have  started  an  abundance  of  fresh  laterals,  and 
as  these  are  now  doing  no  good  to  the  Vines  or 
the  Grapes,  keep  them  closely  stopped  back  to  the 
main  foliage,  and  at  the  same  time  remove  all 
laterals  down  to  the  main  bud  from  young  canes 
and  leaders  intended  for  next  year's  fruiting.  As 
the  berries  become  nicely  coloured,  and  the  foli- 
age shows  signs  of  ripening,  gradually  reduce  the 
temperature  by  ventilating  more  freely  and  keep- 
ing up  a  steady  warmth  in  the  pipes  in  preference 
to  keeping  the  ventilation  closed  and  trying  to 
dispense  with  fire  heat.  Lady  Downes,  Alioantes, 
and  the  usual  run  of  late  Grapes,  including  Aln- 
wick Seedling,  will  require  a  constant  circulation 
of  warm  air  with  liberal  ventilation  to  keep  for- 
ward the  ripening  of  the  fruit  and  wood  before 
the  long  cold  nights  check  the  flow  of  sap.  If  the 
internal  borders  in  which  the  surface  roots  are 
getting  very  airy  require  more  water,  and  the 
berries  show  an  indisposition  to  colour  up  to  the 
footstalks,  choose  a  fine  morning  for  the  opera- 
tion, and  give  them  one  or  two  light  waterings 
with  generous  diluted  liquid  at  a  temperature  of 
90°.  The  laterals  in  this  house  may  be  kept  well 
stopped  back,  but  not  so  close  as  the  Muscats,  as 
black  Grapes  always  colour  best  under  a  good 
canopy  of  foliage.  Hamburghs  and  other  thin 
skinned  kinds  intended  for  autumn  use  will  require 
careful  management,  as  too  much  fire  heat  will 
cause  them  to  shrivel  and  the  want  of  it  will  let 
in  damp,  and  mould  will  soon  destroy  the  bunches. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  to  encourage  this  house  is 
to  reduce  all  laterals  and  to  keep  an  even  spread 
of  foliage  clear  of  the  roof ;  to  keep  the  glass, 
wood,  and  floors  perfectly  clean;  to  give  the  final 
internal  watering  on  a  fine  day,  and  to  cover  up 
the  border  with  a  good  layer  of  dry  Fern  or  Bracken. 
Plants  in  pots  should  never  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  ^y  vinery  after  the  Grapes  begin  to  colour. 
Early  Vines  intended  for  forcing  in  November  will 
be  sufficiently  matured  to  admit  of  pruning  with- 
out delay.  Vigorous  young  Vines  that  have  been 
well  ripened  may  be  pruned  in  close,  but  old  ones 
whose  satisfactory  crops  compensate  for  appear- 
ance should  be  pruned  to  a  plump  bud.  After 
pruning  remove  loose  bark  with  the  hand,  but 
avoid  the  barbarous  practice  of  scraping ;  wash 
well  with  strong  soap  water,  and  if  insects  have 
been  troublesome  dress  with  the  following  com- 
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position :  One  pound  soft  soap,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  sulphur  boiled  together  for  ten  minutes 
in  one  gallon  of  water  ;  while  hot,  add  one  pint  of 
strong  tobacco  water,  an  egg-cupful  of  turpen- 
tine and  as  much  fine  loam  as  will  give  the  con- 
sistency of  paint.  Thoroughly  cleanse  the  house, 
clear  away  and  burn  all  loose  surfacing,  and  sur- 
face the  borders  with  rich  top-dressings  consisting 
of  turf,  bones,  and  rotten  manure. 

Teaches.— The  lifting,  root  pruning,  and  re- 
arrangement of  the  trees  in  the  early  house  may  be 
proceeded  with  at  the  earliest  convenience.  To  per- 
form this  work  successfully  it  should  be  taken  in 
hand  and  carried  out  with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible, and  if  the  trees  are  completely  lifted  and 
removed  to  fresh  stations  the  roots  will  require  a 
good  soaking  of  water  to  settle  the  soil  about 
them,  when  new  growth  will  soon  set  in.  To  have 
ripe  Peaches  in  May,  houses  planted  with  the  ear- 
liest kinds  of  recent  introduction  may  be  started 
in  December  ;  but  for  giving  the  best  quality  of 
fruit  this  section  must  give  way  to  such  kinds  as 
A  Bee  and  Early  Grosse  Mignonne — two  varieties 
which  require  a  little  more  time  to  finish  them  pro- 
perly. For  succession  we  have  Belle  Beauce,  Stir- 
ling Castle,  Royal  George,  Violette  Hative,  and 
Bellegarde,  still  one  of  the  best  Peaches  in  culti- 
vation. To  the  above  for  planting  in  the  mid- 
season  and  late  houses  may  be  added  a  very  supe- 
rior old  Peach  named  Dymond  (not  Diamond), 
Barrington,  Gregory's  Late  and  Walburton  Late 
Admirable,  a  large  pale  Peach  equal  to  Noblesse 
in  quality,  but  a  shy  setter  unless  the  wood  is 
thoroughly  ripened.  Where  more  than  two  kinds 
of  Nectarine  are  grown  Lord  Napier  and  Stan  wick 
Elruge  should  have  a  place,  the  one  to  precede 
and  the  other  to  succeed  the  indispensable  Elruge 
or  Violette  Hative.  All  the  yellow-fleshed  Necta- 
rines are  excellent.  As  time  is  now  approaching 
for  selecting  trees  from  the  nursery  the  first  con- 
sideration should  be  the  stock,  as  the  best  kinds 
on  bad  stocks  alv?ays  end  in  disappointment  and 
loss. 

Figs. —By  removal  of  the  roof  lights  and  the 
withholding  of  water  early-forced  pot  trees  will 
now  be  losing  their  leaves  and  going  to  rest.  If 
any  small  fruit  remain  on  the  points  of  the  shoots 
rub  them  off,  and  leave  all  quiet  and  undisturbed 
until  the  end  of  October,  when  the  annual  thinning 
and  cleansing  may  be  performed.  If,  and  by  no 
means  improbable,  the  trees  have  been  attacked 
by  spider  or  scale,  repeated  washings  with  strong 
soap  water  or  Gishurst  compound  will  weaken  the 
enemy  before  the  final  cleansing  takes  place. 
Where  the  early  trees  are  planted  out  and  space  is 
limited  annual  root  pruning  is  recommended.  The 
period  immediatelj'  preceding  the  fall  of  the  leaf 
is  the  best  time  for  lifting.  Every  tree  should  be 
well  drained  with  broken  bricks  and  old  rubble,  and 
the  compost,  consisting  of  strong  turfy  loam,  old 
mortar,  and  crushed  bones  should  be  mixed  up  and 
used  in  a  dry  state.  Succession  trees  are  still  pro- 
ducing fruit,  but  it  is  quite  time  they  were  going 
to  rest,  as  nothing  is  gained  by  allowing  a  tree  to 
bear  a  few  small  fruits  after  it  has  matured  two 
full  crops.  Remove  all  small  Figs,  wash  well  with 
the  engine,  and  leave  the  ventilators  open  with 
gentle  fire-heat  until  the  foliage  falls.  Give  par- 
ticular attention  to  trees  in  late  houses  and  cases 
against  walls,  as  the  scarcity  of  open-air  Figs  is 
very  great,  and  a  large  dessert  in  September  with- 
out a  good  dish  of  this  delicious  fruit  is  by  no 
means  complete. 

Chbeeies. — The  early  forced  trees,  now  leafless 
and  resting,  must  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible.  If 
established  in  inside  borders,  and  the  lights  have 
been  removed  from  the  roof,  shutters,  or  some 
kind  of  covering  should  be  placed  over  the  roots 
to  protect  them  from  heavy  rain,  as  an  excess  of 
moisture  while  the  soil  continues  warm  might 
start  some  of  the  most  prominent  buds.  If  any  of 
the  trees  require  lifting  and  replanting  or  re- 
placing with  others  from  the  open  wall,  not  a  day 
should  be  lost  in  getting  the  work  proceeded  with. 
Good  drainage  is  an  important  element,  and  the 
soil  which  suits  the  Cherry  best  is  a  strong  cal- 
careous loam,  with  a  liberal  admixture  of  old  lime 
rubble  and  charred  refuse.   Animal  manure  should 


never  be  used  with  the  soil,  as  a  gross  growth  is 
generally  affected  with  gum,  perhaps  the  worst 
evil  we  have  to  contend  with  in  the  management 
of  Cherries.  Old  trees  which  have  been  weakened 
by  heavy  cropping  may  be  well  mulched  with 
rotten  manure,  or,  better  still,  a  good  quantity  of 
the  exhausted  soil  may  be  removed  and  replaced 
with  fresh  compost,  similar  to  the  above,  with  the 
addition  of  a  good  sprinkling  of  bone  dust.  All 
border  operations  should  be  performed  when  the 
scil  is  dry  and  in  a  fit  state  for  being  firmly 
rammed  without  becoming  adhesive.  Examine  the 
pot  trees,  report  if  necessary,  and  see  that  the 
drainage  is  satisfactory.  Where  top-dressing  is 
thought  suflicient,  work  well  down  the  insides  of 
the  pots  with  a  sharp-pointed  piece  of  iron,  and 
fill  up  with  turf,  bone  dust,  or  rotten  manure. 
Ram  firmly  and  keep  the  trees  out  of  doors  for  the 
present. 

CucuMBEBS. — Plants  in  full  bearing  will  now 
require  to  have  more  artificial  heat  to  keep  them 
going  until  those  sown  in  August  come  into  bear- 
ing. If  they  show  a  tendency  to  produce  thick- 
ended  fruit,  remove  them  at  once,  unless  they  are 
wanted  for  seed,  and  top-dress  with  rich  light 
loam,  leaf-mould,  or  manure.  Water  well  with 
warm  diluted  liquid  and  crop  lightly.  For  autumn 
and  winter  work  the  pot  system  has  many  advan- 
tages, not  the  least  being  the  facility  with  which 
fresh  fermenting  tan  or  Oak  leaves  may  be  placed 
in  immediate  contact  with  the  pots.  Of  the  two  we 
give  preference  to  sound  leaves,  as  plants  of  all 
kinds  seems  to  luxuriate  in  the  moisture  which 
arises  from  them  ;  but  some  little  care  is  needed 
in  turning  and  exposing  them  to  the  atmosphere 
for  a  few  hours  after  they  are  dislodged  from  the 
stove.  W^here  young  plants  have  filled  two-thirds 
of  the  trellis,  they  may  be  stopped  to  induce  a  good 
break  of  laterals  from  the  base,  and  as  these  will 
produce  finer  fruit  with  more  certainty  and  less 
trouble  than  old  plants  in  pits  and  frames,  a  few 
of  them  may  be  allowed  to  commence  bearing  at 
once.  If  brought  on  from  the  seed-pot  in  the 
genial  heat  produced  by  fermenting  material,  they 
are  sure  to  be  clean  and  vigorous,  and  capable 
of  bearing  a  few  fruit  without  being  fed  with 
strong  stimulants.  Where  Cucumbers  succeed 
Melons,  see  that  a  few  good  plants  are  always 
ready  for  filling  up  the  different  sections  as  they 
become  vacant.  Sow  seeds  at  short  intervals,  and 
throw  plants  away  in  preference  to  turning  them 
out  after  they  become  pot-bound. 

Steawbeeeies. — Let  the  most  forward  plants 
of  the  kinds  intended  for  early  forcing  be  ex- 
amined and  moved  from  time  to  time  to  prevent 
the  roots  from  striking  into  the  ground  or  bottom 
of  the  bed  in  which  they  are  partly  plunged.  If, 
as  is  generally  the  case,  they  occupy  very  small 
pots,  they  will  require  a  supply  of  water  every 
day  to  keep  the  balls  from  shrinking  away  from 
the  sides,  and  an  occasional  syringe  over  with 
clean  sulphur  water  will  do  no  harm  in  checking 
spider  and  mildew,  which  sometimes  get  a  hold  of 
the  plants  and  break  out  in  a  very  lively  form 
when  they  are  introduced  to  the  genial  warmth  of 
the  forcing  house  early  in  the  spring.  This  must 
be  looked  to.  Pay  also  particular  attention  to  the 
midseason  and  late  kinds  now  making  rapid 
growth,  and  move  them  to  the  most  _  suitable 
places  for  ripening  up  the  crowns  and  foliage.  In 
unfavourable  situations,  where  the  crowns  barely 
ripen  in  good  seasons  we  have  always  advised  the 
appropriation  of  dwarf  walls  or  raised  shelves  for 
ripening  the  roots  as  well  as  the  crowns,  as  the 
pots  can  be  arranged  in  single  rows,  turned  and 
tended  with  the  greatest  care,  instead  of  being 
crowded,  as  we  too  often  see  them,  into  a  limited 
space  in  which  the  exclusion  of  warmth,  light,  and 
air  might  be  looked  upon  as  the  first  element  of 
success. 

Pines. — By  this  time  the  fruiting  house  will 
have  been  nearly  cleared  of  summer  fruiters,  and 
the  few  left  may  be  removed  to  a  smaller  com- 
partment where  they  can  have  plenty  of  light  and 
bottom-heat  to  swell  and  ripen  ofE  the  fruit._  If  a 
complete  clearance  and  cleansing  of  the  pit  has 
been  decided  upon,  this  work  should  not  be  de- 
layed, as  some  little  time  will  elapse  before  the 


new  plunging  material,  be  it  tan  or  leaves,  is  in  a 
fit  state  for  the  reception  of  the  plants.  They 
may,  however,  be  placed  on  the  surface  or  in 
shallow  basins  where  they  may  remain  until  the 
violent  heat  declines,  when  the  beds  can  be  made 
up  again  without  disturbing  them.  As  many  of 
these  which  have  quite  recently  started  into  fruit 
will  have  to  remain  through  the  dead  months  of 
the  year  when  ventilation  will  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum, close  arrangements  must  be  avoided, and 
the  crowns  must  be  kept  well  up  to  the  glass, 
otherwise  they  will  become  drawn  and  out  of 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  fruit.  Although 
watering  will  not  be  so  frequent,  the  plants  must 
he  examined  every  week,  and  those  only  which 
actually  require  water  must  be  liberally  supplied 
with  warm  diluted  liquid  or  guano  water,  while 
all  available  surfaces  capable  of  giving  off  at- 
mospheric moisture  will  require  damping  to 
counteract  the  drying  influence  of  fire-heat,  as 
overhead  syringing  will  have  to  be  discontinued. 
Queens  intended  for  early  starting  may  be  kept 
a  little  more  on  the  dry  side,  and  atmospheric 
moisture  may  also  be  reduced  ;  but  it  will  not  be 
well  to  lower  the  temperature  to  any  great  extent 
until  days  become  shorter  and  nights  colder  than 
they  are  at  the  present  time.  Plants  which  will 
make  a  spring  growth  before  they  start  may  be 
kept  progressing  for  some  weeks  longer,  and 
where,  owing  to  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  past 
summer,  the  fruiting  pots  are  only  partially  filled 
with  roots,  the  growing  may  be  steadily  continuous 
until  we  have  a  change  to  severe  weather.  An 
important  point  in  winter  management  is  cleanli- 
ness, internally  by  the  removal  of  all  other  plants, 
and  externally  by  the  frequent  washing  of  the 
glass.  Shading  on  the  brightest  days  is  no  longer 
needful— indeed,  it  is  positively  hurtful— but  the 
blinds  will  do  good  service  by  being  let  down  at 
night  to  economise  fire-heat,  and  to  prevent  the 
loss  of  moisture  by  radiation. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 


Stove.— Plants  completing  their  growth  should 
be  encouraged  to  ripen  their  wood — a  matter  of 
the  greatest  importance  as  regards  their  blooming 
well  next  year.  Under  the  head  of  deciduous 
flowering  plants  may  be  included  AUamandas,  the 
twining  Clerodendrons,  Vincas,  Aiistolochias,  Bou- 
gainvilleas,  Hexacentris,  and  Thunbergias,  for, 
though  many  of  these  are  not,  strictly  speaking, 
deciduous  in  their  habit,  still,  the  most  approved 
way  of  managing  them  is  to  so  far  check  shoot 
extension  in  autumn  as  to  cause  them  to  shed 
most  of  their  leaves.  All  such  plants  as  the 
above  should  now,  as  far  as  possible,  be  moved 
to  the  coolest  end  of  the  house,  giving  all 
the  air  that  it  is  needful  to  admit  at  the  end 
in  which  they  are  placed,  and  applying  no 
more  water  than  is  requisite  to  prevent  the 
leaves  from  shrivelling  up,  allowing  them  to  flag 
freely  each  time  before  water  is  given.  Achimenes, 
Gloxinias,  Tyda^as,  Curcumas,  Gloriosas,  the  sum- 
mer-flowering bulbous-rooted  Gesneras,  and  Cala- 
diums  should  also,  where  their  tops  are  yet  fresh, 
be  kept  dry  enough  to  cause  the  foliage  to  die 
down  gradually.  Stephanotis  that  flowered  early, 
and  which  have  since  made  sufficient  growth, 
should  now  be  kept  as  dry  as  they  will  bear  with- 
out injury  to  the  foliage,  but  it  is  not  well  to  ex- 
pose the  plants  to  so  low  a  temperature,  or  the 
roots  are  liable  to  suffer  and  deficient  bloom  to  be 
the  result.  Gardenias  and  Ixoras  that  have  been 
up  to  this  time  accommodated  with  enough  heat 
to  keep  up  the  formation  of  enough  growth  and 
flower-buds  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  much 
below  70°  at  night.  Under  this  treatment  with  a 
proportionate  increase  of  heat  in  the  daytime,  they 
will  keep  on  flowering  freely  for  the  next 
two  months.  Winter-blooming  plants  annually 
grown  from  cutting,  such  as  Poinsettias,  Eu- 
phorbia jacquiniaeflora,  Eranthemum  pulchellum, 
Pltimbago  rosea,  Thyrsacanthus  lutilans,  Serico- 
graphis  Ghiesbreghti,  and  Begonias,  should,  if 
not  already  done,  be  put  where  they  can  receive 
sufficient  heat  to  keep  them  from  receiving  a 
check  on  cold  nights,  or  they  will  move  slowly 
when  an  attempt  is  made  to  push  them  on  into 
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flower.  Eoses  forced  last  winter  or  spring,  and 
which  have  been  stood  out-of-doors  during  sum- 
mer, should  be  got  under  cover  before  long,  es- 
pecially those  intended  to  be  forced  early. 

Ohkysauthemums.— Where    these  are  grown 
on  the  planting  out  and  layering  system,  with  a 
view  to  produce  dwarf  single-stemmed  plants,  the 
time  oE  taking  up   and  potting  needs  to  be  regu- 
lated by  the  setting  of  the  buds,  but  as  soon  as 
these  are  fairly  set,  and  the  layers  are  well  rooted, 
they  may  be  cut  away  from  the  stools  and  potted. 
If  the  soil  in  which  they  were  layered  is  of  a  light 
sandy  character,  when  taken  up  much  of  it  can  be 
shaken  from  the  roots  without  breaking  them,  and 
this  will  enable  the   young  plants  to  be   put  into 
comparatively    small   pots  ;    they  will    bear   soil 
much  richer  than  most  things.     One-fifth  rotten 
manure  added  to  the   loam  in  which  they  are   to 
be  potted  will  not    be   too  much,   as  upon   their 
being  thus  liberally  sustained  depends  the   quan- 
tity and  full  development  of  the  flowers  ;  press  the 
material   moderately    firm    in  the  pots,   and  tho- 
roughly soak  them  with  water  to  keep  them   from 
flagging.  If  after  potting  they  can  be  shut  up  close 
in  a  cold  house  or  pit,  it  will  prevent  any   loss  of 
the  leaves,  which,  if  the  work  is  well  managed, 
should  keep  wholly  perfect   down    to    the    soil. 
Where    dwarf,    floriferous   plants  are  wanted  to 
stand  on  conservatory  or  greenhouse  stages  where 
tall  specimens  would  be  unsuitable,  this  planting 
out  and  layering  method  has  much  to  recommend 
it,    but     the     plants     must    be    well    attended 
to  with  water,  so  as   never  to  let  the   soil  get 
dry  until    the   flowers  are  fully    open,   otherwise 
many  are  apt   to  go  blind  or  open   imperfectly. 
Pretty  little  plants  can  be  had  in  7-inch  or  8-inch 
pots.     The  I'ompone  varieties  and  the   medium- 
sized  free-flowering  kinds,  such  as  the  white  Mrs. 
George  Rundle  and  the  yellow  Mrs.  Dickson,  con- 
form to  this  treatment  best. 

Epackises.— Where  a  good  selection  of  these 
is  grown  it  will  be  found  that  some  varieties  natu- 
rally flower  much  earlier  than  others.  Amongst 
these  will  be  most  o£  the  erect  growing  kinds ; 
the  time  of  blooming  is  in  a  great  measure  de- 
pendent upon  the  treatment  to  which  the  stock 
has  been  subjected,  as  Epacrises  generally  set 
flower  soon  after  they  are  turned  out  in  the  open 
air  in  summer,  no  matter  what  time  that  may  be. 
They  are  not  plants  that  bear  forcing,  but  their 
blooming  may  be  accelerated  by  keeping  them  a 
little  close,  such  as  in  a  pit  or  house  where  double 
Primulas  and  Cyclamens  are  being  brought  on  say 
■where  the  temperature  is  not  lower  than  4.5°  at 
night.  Those  thus  encouraged  to  come  on  should 
be  placed  close  to  the  light  and  should  have  plenty 
oE  air  every  day,  otherwise  a  certain  amount  of 
shoot  growth  will  take  place,  which  it  is  desirable 
to  avoid. 

Epiphyllum  teuncatum. — Where  the  stock 
of  Epiphyllums  is  limited  it  will  in  most  cases 
not  be  advisable  to  have  them  in  flower  until  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  but  where  there  is  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  plants  to  afEord  a  succession,  a 
few  may  shortly  be  put  in  gentle  heat ;  for  this 
purpose  plants  should  be  selected  that  bloomed 
early  last  winter,  and  which,  after  making  growth, 
were  well  hardened  up  by  exposure  to  the  sun  in 
the  open  air,  treatment  under  which  the  bloom- 
buds  will  now  show  prominently  at  the  points  oE 
the  shoots. .  Where  bright  coloured  flowers  for 
intermixturl  with  others  o£  paler  hue  are  in  de- 
mand for  bouquet-making  or  filling  small  vases, 
this  section  of  Epiphyllums  is  very  useful. 

Hyacinths  and  other  bulbs.  —  Although 
the  potting  of  these  may,  in  the  case  of  those  that 
are  required  for  blooming  late  in  the  spring,  be 
deferred  for  some  time,  yet  it  is  best  to  get  the 
principal  lot  completed  now,  as  it  gives  time  for 
their  being  well  rooted,  upon  which,  before  any 
excitement  is  attempted,  much  of  their  success 
in  flowering  depends.  Out-of-doors,  plunged  in 
ashes  or  Cocoa-nut  fibre,  is  still  the  best  way  of 
treating  them,  as  they  naturally  root  best  where 
the  sun  comes  full  on  the  position  in  which  they 
are  set. 

Heliotropes. — These  are  impatient  of  cold, 
but  where  sweet-smelling  flowers  are  in  demand 


they  are  indispensable  through  the  late  months 
of  the  year.  Whether  grown  as  standards,  large 
bush  specimens  or  small  stock,  such  as  that  struck 
from  cuttings  in  the  spring,  they  should  soon  be 
placed  v^here  a  little  fire  heat  can  be  used  on  cold 
nights.  Those  wanted  to  keep  on  blooming  should 
be  kept  at  from  45°  to  50°,  with  plenty  of  air  and 
light,  for  though  the  flowers  will  open  in  a  lower 
temperature  than  this,  still,  if  not  warm  enough, 
the  plants  will  make  but  little  after-growth,  which 
is  indispensable  where  a  succession  of  bloom  is 
looked  for. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Tomatoes  which  will  not  ripen  should  be  cut  just 
when  tinged  with  colour,  and  placed  over  hot- 
water  pipes  in  late  vineries.   This  is  a  capital  time 
to  put  in  cuttings,  and  if  selected  from  the  smooth 
fruiting  plants  and  those  that  bear  satisfactorily, 
you  will  always  keep  improving  the  stock.  Carter's 
Green  Gage  is  much  liked.     Small  fruits  simply 
put  into  bottles  filled  with  white  vinegar,  with  a 
tew  Capsicums  and  Peppercorns,  make  an  excellent 
pickle.  If  French  P.eans  are  not  already  sown,  get 
them  in  at  once.  We  have  a  houseful  sown  in  boxes 
3  feet  long  and  11  inches  broad.  Canadian  Wonder 
we  always  sow  for  an  autumn  and  early  spring  sup- 
ply, but  Osborn's  for  mid- winter  is  preferable  in 
more  ways  than  one.  Do  not  forget  to  see  that  slugs 
are  not  eating  the  young  Lettuce  and  Cabbage 
plants.     We  have  been  told  to  sow  dust  on  them 
twice  a  week,  and  leave  the  rest  to  Dame  Nature. 
So  much  has  been    said   respecting    Mushrooms, 
that  the    subject   is   getting   threadbare  ;  never- 
theless we  may  be  allowed  to  say  we  have  had 
and   are   now  having  grand  weather  for  making 
up   beds,  and   as    far    as   £  s.  d.   is    concerned, 
there  is  no  other  kitchen  garden  crop   so  profit- 
able.    Our  beds  for  autumn  are  now  all  spawned, 
sealed,   and    thatched  with   rough  Grass   (keep- 
ing out  the  wet  after   spawning  is   one  of   the 
secrets  of  success).     We  are  now  cutting  Bracken 
for  winter  covering;  when  cut  green  the  fronds 
keep  intact.     We  find  this  invaluable  for  covering 
all  kinds  of  Broccoli,  Celery,  and  Mushrooms  ;  in 
fact,  we  cover  everything  up  that  is  likely  to  suffer, 
even  Lettuce  and  Endive.     It  is  light  and  clean, 
and  in  most  places  it  can  be  had  in  any  quantity. 


Flower  Garden. 

GLADIOLI  AT  LANGPORT. 
Those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  any 


of  the  leading  exhibitions  that  take  place  during 
the  latter  part  of   summer   cannot   fail  to   have 
noticed  the  fine  collections  of  Gladioli  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  whose  long  and  skilful 
labours   in  raising   new   varieties   of   this   grand 
hardy  flower  have  been  attended  with  such  marked 
success.     Yet  fine  as  are  the  stands  of  Gladiolus 
spikes  arranged  on  the  exhibition  stage,  the  idea 
that  they  convey  is  infinitessimally  meagre  com- 
pared with  a  sight  of  this  English  home  of  the 
Gladiolus,  where  acres  upon  acres  are  in  flower 
during  the   months   of   August   and    September. 
Much  has  been  said  about  the  afliection,  disease,  or 
whatever  it  may  be  called  by  which  Gladioli  fre- 
quently die  off,  and  which  is  so  much  more  destruc- 
tive in  its  effects  in  some  places  than  in  others. 
To  see  the  character  of  the  soil  and  the  course  of 
treatment  followed  that  has  given  such  satisfac- 
tory results  was  the  object  o£  my  visit.    Personal 
experience  with  a  fairly  representative  collection 
of  varieties  of  this  flower,  including  both  English 
and  French  raised  kinds,  on  land  widely  different 
in  its  character  from  that  of  a  light,  sandy,  dry 
nature  to  the  opposite  of  being  strong  and  heavy, 
has  convinced  me  that  light  soils  are  not  near 
so  well  suited  to  Gladioli  as  such  as  are  of  a 
stronger,  heavier  nature,  inasmuch  as   they  are 
much  more  subject  to  die  ofE  in  the  Eormer  than  in 
the  latter.    And  I  may  here  remark  that  the  land 
at  Langport  is  good  holding  loam  that  answers 
admirably  for  wheat. 

The  extent  op  ground  occupied  here  by  Gla- 
dioli is  this  year  greater  than  ever,  being  over 
twenty  acres,  distributed  in  plots  of  varied  extent 


over  the  200  acres  which  Messrs.  Kelway  have  al- 
together under  cultivation.     It  is  needless  to  say 
•that  Gladioli  are  the  principal  consideration,  and 
and  to  give  them  the  requisite  change  of  ground 
the  above  extent  is  required.  Except  near  Mr.  Kel- 
way's  house,  where  some  are  grown  to  give  efiect, 
the  whole  have  a  change  of  place  every  year. 
Corn,  principally  wheat,  is  grown  as  an  alternate 
crop,   along  with    select    varieties  of  vegetables 
for  seed,  such  as  red  Beet,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Peas, 
ice,  which  are  grown  in  considerable  quantities, 
with  Clover,  and  seed  Grass  for  hay.     The  clean, 
deep  cultivation  to  which  the  land  is  subjected  en- 
ables unusually  heavy  crops  to  be  grown.    Cow 
manure  is  liked  best  as  a  manure  for  the  Gladiclus, 
and  to  furnish  this  in   quantity  a  large  stock  of 
bullocks  is  fattened  on  the  corn  and  other  pro- 
duce grown.     Sand  is  used  freely  about  the  bulbs 
at  the  time  of  planting,  and  for  this  purpose  it 
used  to  be  got  from  the  sea-shore,  but  latterly  a 
pit  has  been  found  in  one  part  of  the  ground  that 
affords  an   unlimited  supply   which   is  found   to 
answer  as  well  as  the  sea  sand.     The  immense 
stock  was  in  the  best  possible  condition,  the  foliage 
large  and  of  a  healthy  green  colour.     The  eflect 
which  the  innumerable  distinct  varieties  present 
when  in  bloom  must  be  seen  to  be  realised,  grown 
as  they  are,  each  sort  by  itself,  in  plots  containing 
from  1000  to  10,000  of  a  kind.  September  isthe  best 
time  to  see  them  ;  the  effect  is  then  such  as  I  have 
not  seen  presented  by  any  other  flower  ;  grouped 
as   described,  the    different   colours   and    shades 
of  colour  stand  out  distinctly  and  are  most  gor- 
geous.    Amongst  Gladioli  there  is  much  greater 
difference  in  the  time  of  flowering  of  the  different 
varieties  than  those  who  have  only  cultivated  a  few 
kinds  will  have  had  an  opportunity  of  noticing, 
and  when  grouped  in  masses  of  one  sort  together 
there  is  nothing  to  mar  the  appearance,  such  as 
occur  in  a  mixed  bed  made  up  of  different  varie- 
ties that  come  into  bloom  at   various  times,  from 
the  beginning  of  August  to  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber.    Those  who  have  grown  an  ordinary  collection 
of  Gladioli,  and  have  gone  to  the  trouble  at  taking- 
up  time   of  saving,  naming,  and  growing  on  the 
small  bulbs  that  in  greater   or  less  numbers   the 
different  varieties  make,  will  be  able  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  immense  amount  of  care  and  labour 
required  to  keep  the  twenty  acres  produce  correct 
and  true  to  name  through  the  processes  of  drying, 
storing,  cleaning,  and  replanting,  work  which  has 
to  be  repeated  every  year ;  in  addition  to  this,  too 
must   be  added  the  daily  attention  through  the 
blooming  season  needed  to  watch  and  note  the 
thousands  of  seedlings  that  require  to  be  compared 
with  others  to  which  they  bear  a  resemblance  in 
colour  and  form.     Some  there  are,  and  amongst 
them  splendid  flowers,  distinct  in  colour  and  un- 
exceptionable in  habit,  yet  which  are  all  but  use- 
less from  a  commercial  point  of    view,  through 
their  producing  next  to  no  offsets,  and  consequent 
slow  increase.     The  following  is  a 

Selection  of  the  best  kinds.  It  includes 
some  that  have  been  let  out  within  the  last  two  or 
three  years :  Actaion,  flesh  colour,  with  a  blotch 
of  rose  on  the  lower  divisions ;  Ada,  salmon-red, 
flaked  with  carmine,  with  a  white  line  on  each 
petal;  Agrius,  salmon-pink,  the  edges  flaked 
with  vermilion,  eye  creamy  yellow ;  Anthony 
Waterer,  scarlet,  streaked  down  the  centres  of 
the  lower  divisions ;  Ariraus,  claret,  flaked  with 
purple,  with  a  white  centre;  Ball  of  Fire, 
scarlet-crimson,  centre  blue,  maroon  spot;  Bel- 
gica,  flesh  colour,  veined  with  lilac;  Brennus, 
crimson-maroon,  centre  white,  tinged  with  blue, 
the  lower  divisions  striped  with  violet;  Captain 
Boyton,  red,  centre  bluish,  white  spots  on  the 
lower  petals;  Charles  Noble,  orange  -  scarlet, 
feathered  and  flaked  with  rose ;  Cleogenus,  white, 
shaded  purple,  the  lower  petals  striped  with 
violet;  Dercylliis,  rosy  pink,  flaked  with  car- 
mine, the  lower  lip  tinged  with  yellow;  Dr. 
Woodford,  salmon,  flaked  with  carmine,  with  a 
yellow  spot  on  the  lower  petal ;  Dr.  Woodman, 
salmon,  flaked  with  lake  and  pink,  the  lower 
petal  having  a  large  blotch  of  carmine ;  Duchess 
of  Edinburgh,  purplish  rose,  with  a  carmine 
stripe  on  the  lower  divisions ;  Egyptian  King, 
maroon,  shaded  and  flaked  mahogany  colour,  lower 
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petals  striped  with  violet ;  Electra,  pink,  shaded 
with  rosy  crimson,  edges  flaked  with  carmine, 
violet  stripe  on  the  lower  petal ;  Elgira,  red 
edge,  marbled,  centre  white,  violet  stripe  on  lower 
divisions ;  Gorgonius,  purple-crimson,  a  white 
line  on  each  petal,  and  a  white  spot  on  the  lower 
divisions  ;  Grace  Darling,  rose  flaked  and 
shaded  with  maroon,  a  yellow  spot  on  the 
lower  divisions  ;  Henry  Irving,  yellowish  bronze, 
veined  with  red  ;  James  Kelway,  crimson,  edged 
with  maroon,  a  white  line  on  each  petal,  and  a 
violet  stripe  and  a  white  spot  on  the  lower  divi- 
sions ;  Joseph  Broom,  magenta,  suffused  with 
rose  and  lined  with  white ;  Lassia,  scarlet- 
crimson,  violet  stripe  on  the  lower  divisions ;  Lady 
Bridport,  blush,  flaked  and  striped  carmine ; 
Lord  Derby,  crimson,  edged  with  black,  violet 
stripe;  Lord  Howard,  orange  -  scarlet,  lower 
petals  white ;  Lord  Leigh,  crimson,  flaked  with 
maroon,  a  white  spot  on  the  lower  lip ;  Lord 
Newport,  iilac-rose,  lower  lip  white  with  a  violet 
stripe  ;  Marcianus,  brilliant  orange-red  with  a  blue 
tinge,  carmine  stripes  on  the  lower  segments ; 
Maxentius,  white,  slightly  tinted  with  lavender, 
edged  with  purple ;  JMr.  Baines,  orange-carmine, 
the  lower  petal  having  a  dark  carmine  stripe  (a 
very  large  flower) ;  Mr.  Derry,  amaranth  flaked 
with  purple,  with  white  lines ;  Mr.  Groves, 
mauve,  veined  with  purple;  Mr.  Thornton, 
purple-crimson,  veined  with  red  ;  Mrs.  J.  Eyton, 
while,  shaded  with  lilac-rose;  Phillis  Stuckey, 
rose,  with  a  white  line,  lower  divisions  blotched  : 
Pictus,  salmon-scarlet,  flaked  with  carmine ;  Queen 
Mary,  white  tinted  with  lavender,  violet  flakes 
on  the  edges,  and  a  violet  stripe  on  the  lower 
petal;  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  creamy  white,  tinged 
with  madder,  slightly  flaked  with  pink  or  lake  ; 
Rev.  H.  H.  Dombrain,  cerise,  with  a  white  throat ; 
8amuel  Jennings,  scarlet,  with  white  blotches  on 
the  lower  divisions ;  Severianus,  flesh,  rose  feather 
and  lilac;  Shirley  Hibberd,  purplish  crimson;  Sir 
George  Nares,  purplish  crimson,  flaked  with  red  on 
the  edges,  with  a  white  line  on  each  petal ; 
Trojan,  mauve,  white  centre,  rose  markings ; 
T.  S.  Ware,  scarlet-crimson,  with  a  white  blotch 
on  the  lower  divisions;  Victory,  crimson  flaked, 
purple  centre.    A  very  complete  collection  of 

Hardy  heebaceous  plants  is  grown  at  Lang- 
port,  including  most  of  the  best  kinds,  which 
soil  and  situation  alike  appear  to  suit.  In 
some  of  the  houses,  of  which  there  is  a  con- 
siderable number  devoted  to  ordinary  nursery 
stock,  may  be  seen  an  association  of  occupants 
such  as  I  have  not  elsewhere  met  with,  that  is.  Tea 
Roses  planted  out  in  the  inside  border  along 
the  front,  and  in  the  same  houses  large  quan- 
tities of  Cucumbers  for  seed.  The  Roses  have 
enough  heat  applied  during  winter,  so  as  to  keep 
up  a  continuance  of  flowers  and  the  production 
of  young  wood  for  propagating.  In  the  spring 
these  houses  are  filled  with  Cucumbers,  consisting 
of  favourite  sorts,  each  sort  in  a  house  by  itself, 
the  only  object  being  the  production  of  seed. 
Some  twenty  houses  and  pits  are  each  summer 
occupied  by  Cucumbers  for  this  purpose.     T.  B. 


Iberis  gibraltarica  hybrida.— I  think 
this  plant  must  be  classed  among  biennials,  and 
not  among  perennials.  I  find  that  when  plants  of 
it  have  flowered  they  either  die  or  become  so  de- 
teriorated that  it  is  not  worth  while  troubling 
about  them,  and  it  is  best  to  throw  them  away. 
It  is  a  seed-yielding  plant,  and  the  best  plan  is  to 
sow  some  seed  every  season  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
gathered,  and  flower  the  plants  in  spring  and 
early  summer. — R.  D. 

Iberis  Empress.— Under  this  name  there 
was  recently  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  by  Messrs.  Biddies  Sz  Co., 
of  Loughborough,  a  very  fine  Candytuft,  which 
was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate.  It  first  came 
under  my  notice  at  the  show  of  the  Atherstone 
Horticultural  Society  on  last  Bank  holiday,  and 
I  was  struck  with  its  distinctness  and  fine  proper- 
ties. It  is  nearly  or  quite  allied  to  the  annual 
Candytuft,  and  blooms  the  same  year  from  seed ; 
it  can  also  be  treated  as  a  biennial,  and  when 


grown  in  this  way  makes  fine  plants  for  flowering 
at  the  end  of  the  summer.  Originally  shown  as 
Biddle's  New  Giant  White  Candytuft,  it  has  since 
been  named  by  the  floral  committee  as  above. — 
R.  D.  

ANNUAL  SUNFLOWERS. 
An  interesting  series  of  these  has  been  sent  to 
us  by  Messrs.  Robert  Veitch  &  Sons  from  the  New 
North  Road  Nursery,  Exeter.  There  were  about 
a  dozen  in  all,  mostly  varieties  of  the  common 
Sunflower  (Helianthus  annuus).  One  of  the 
flowers  presented  a  curious  and  uncommon  ap- 
pearance, of  which  the  annexed  woodcut  is  a 
representation.  The  monstrosity  consists  in  hav- 
ing several  secondary  flowers  produced  from  the 
disk  of  the  parent  flower.  These  small  secondary 
flowers  appear  to  be  quite  perfect,  hav- 
ing ray  and  disk  florets  and  a  green  invo- 
lucre as    in  the    large   flower-head.     The   other 


Proliferous  Jtower  of  the  common  annual  Sunflower 
(Helianthus  annuus). 

specimens  sent  bore  the  following  names : 
Helianthus  globosus  fistulosus,  from  i  feet  to  5 
feet  high,  very  fine,  a  double  variety  of  a  pure 
yellow  colour,  with  a  shade  of  green  over  the 
petals  in  the  centre;  H.  globosus  multiflorus, 
very  double  and  one  of  the  best ;  it  grows  from 
5  feet  to  6  feet  high,  and  is  very  free  flowering ; 
H.  nanus  foliis  variegatis,  from  4  feet  to  5  feet 
high,  colour  of  flower  distinct,  being  a  pale  lemon 
yellow ;  H.  nanus  fl.-pl.,  5  feet  high,  florets  after 
a  time  very  much  reflexed  ;  H.  nanus  simplex,  i  feet 
to  5  feet  high,  pretty  and  distinct ;  H.  peruvianus, 
5  feet  high,  habit  of  growth  good,  much  branched 
and  very  free  flowering,  flowers  from  i  inches  to  5 
inches  across,  single  and  handsome ;  H.  argo- 
phyllus,  4  feet  high,  silvery  foliage,  habit  branch- 
ing and  fairly  free  blooming,  flowers  4  inches 
across,  single,  and  star-shaped  ;  H.  cucumerifolius, 
4  feet,  branching,  flowers  rather  small  and  single, 
but  pretty,  and  they  last  well  in  water  ;  H.  cali- 
fornicus  fl.-pl.,  from  5  feet  to  6  feet  high,  a  grand 
flower  and  the  deepest  in  colour  of  all  the  varie 
ties,  one  of  the  finest;  H.  centrochlorus  fl.-pl., 
from  5  feet  to  6  feet  high,  handsome  large  double 
blooms  appearing  to  come  quilled  ;  H.  uniflorus, 
an  extremely  fine  variety  growing  from  6  feet  to  7 
feet  high,  flower  large,  flat,  single,  distinct,  centre 
black ;  H.  macrophyllus  giganteus,  from  10  feet  to 
12  feet  in  height,  flowers  large  and  flat  petalled  ; 
centre  generally  green.  The  seed  of  all  these 
was  sown  on  April  1 1  in  pots  and  raised  in  a  cold 
frame ;  the  plants  were  planted  out  in  June.  When 


grown  finely  these  Sunflowers  are  very  handsome 
object?,  and  if  properly  placed  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing very  fine  effects.  They  amply  repay  good 
culture,  and  for  several  weeks  and  even  months 
continue  to  bloom  until  cut  down  by  frosts. 


Paeonies   in   market    gardens.— Many 

make  a  practice  of  planting  Fieonies  amongst 
fruit  trees,  the  Pajonies  alternating  with  bush 
fruits  or  filling  some  portions  of  the  vacant  soil 
amongst  Apples  and  other  standard  fruit  trees. 
Grown  in  this  way,  the  Pfeony  certainly  pays,  as 
the  plants  require  but  little  cultural  care,  and 
occupy  ground  otherwise  of  but  little  use.  The 
flowers  are  cut  in  the  bud  state,  and  are  sent  to 
market  in  large  hampers,  realising  at  first  2s.  6d. 
per  dozen,  but  dropping  in  the  end  to  iJd.  per  doz. 
—J.  C.  B. 

Lobelia  fulgens. — This  is  one  of  the  finest 
of  all  plants  for  flower  garden  decoration  at  this 
season.  It  is  as  hardy  as  a  Phlox,  and  requires 
much  the  same  treatment  in  order  to  grow  it  suc- 
cessfully. It  grows  about  3  feet  in  height,  the 
leaves  are  almost  black,  and  the  long,  bright  spikes 
of  flowers  which  it  produces  are  of  the  most  in- 
tense scarlet.  One  of  the  finest  beds  of  this 
Lobelia  which  I  have  seen  I  saw  the  other  day  in 
the  flower  garden  at  Penllergare.  It  was  edged 
with  Ceutaurea  ragusina,  and  looked  quite  charm- 
injr. — Cambeian. 

"  Sweet  ■William."— In  reference  to  the 
origin  of  this  pretty  name,  St.  Clair  Baddeley  ad- 
duces, in  the  Athenwuni,  the  following  passage 
from  an  essay  on  flowers  in  the  Quartcrlii  Review 
of  July,  1803.  Speaking  of  the  small  red-pink 
Dianthus  prolif er,  the  writer  says  :  "  This  is  per- 
haps the  original  Sweet  Saint  William,  for  the 
word  saint  has  only  been  dropped  since  days 
which  saw  the  demolition  of  St.  William's  shrine 
in  Rochester  Cathedral.  This,  however,  is  but  a 
conjecture  ;  and  we  must  be  content  to  remain 
uncertain  whether  the  masses  of  bright  flowers 
which  form  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  old- 
fashioned  gardens  commemorate  St.  William  of 
Rochester,  St.  William  of  York,  or,  likeliest  of  the 
three,  St.  William  of  Aquitaine,  the  half-soldier, 
half-monk,  whose  fame  was  so  widely  spread 
throughout  the  south  of  Europe." 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


China  Asters. — How  is  it  that  it  is  now  a  very  rai'e 
thiug  to  see  tiiese  plants  well  grown  ?  I  declare  I  liave  not 
seen  a  well-grown  bed  of  them  fur  these  last  ten  years, 
tliough  always  on  tlie  outlook  for  something  to  admire.- - 
J.  H. 

The  scarlet  Lobelia  In  Hyde  Park.— In  the  flue 
piece  of  Horal  oil-cloth  along  Park  Lane,  oddly  enougli, 
there  is  an  instance  of  this  tall  and  liandsome  plant  being 
allowed  to  show  its  charming  spike  of  vivid  blossoms  to  a 
height  of  nearly  4  feet. — V. 

Carnation  Painted  Lady.— This  is  not  likely  to  be 
lost  to  the  country,  as  in  Peel  Park,  Manchester,  there  are 
many  scores  of  tufts  of  it,  each  more  than  a  yard  across. 
They  must  have  been  handsome  a  few  weeks  back,  though 
the  trees  in  mid-September  had  scarcely  a  leaf  left. — V. 

Violas  and  Pansies.— It  is  pleasing  to  note  how  well 
these  have  served  us  in  the  flower  garden  all  through  the 
summer  and  autumn ;  there  is  no  need  to  speak  of  their 
beauty  in  the  spring  and  early  summer.  Even  in  London 
they  have  been  good  all  through,  though  suffering  a  little 
from  heat  and  dust. 

Variegated  Ivy  for  rockwork.- In  a  yilla  garden, 
not  far  from  where  I  write,  I  saw  the  other  day  a  beautiful 
display  of  variegated  Ivy  fringing  the  front  of  a  piece  of 
rockwork.  1  found  that  it  had  been  planted  nearly  six 
years.  The  soil  was  good  in  which  it  was  growing,  and  it 
formed  about  the  prettiest  piece  of  variegated  drapery  I 
had  seen  for  a  long  time. — J.  C.  C. 

Lithospermum  prostratum.- Growing  on  a  piece 
of  rockwork  along  with  variegated  Ivy,  a  specimen  of  this 
Lithospermum,  3  feet  9  inches  in  circumference,  is  now  a 
beautiful  object.  It  is  properly  a  spring-flowering  plant, 
but  is  gaily  bedecked  with  many  charming  blue  flowers, 
which,  from  the  scarcity  of  sucli  a  colour,  are  most  cliarm- 
ing.  This  plant  has  been  in  flower  more  or  less  all  the 
summer. — J.  C.  C. 

Chelones. — These  are  now  very  effective  in  many  gar- 
dens in  Ireland.  C.  barbata  var.  Lorreyi,  with  tall  branch- 
ing spikes  of  bright  scarlet  flowers,  and  the  variety 
antwerpense  are  prominent  objects  in  the  herbaceous 
grounds  at  Glasuevin.  They  are  easily  propagated,  and  if 
grown  freely  in  good  soil  these  showy  herbaceous  plants 
would  form  quite  a  feature  in  any  garden. — J.  D,  E. 
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Fruit  Garden. 

ORANGES  AND  THEIR  CULTURE.* 

No  kind  of  fruit  is  better  known  amongst  all 
classes  of  the  community  than  the  Orange.  It  is  es- 
timated that  England  alone  imports  over  2,000,000 
bushels  annually,  and,  owing  to  the  very  cheap 
rate  at  which  they  can  be  bought  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  the  cultivation  of  the 
plants  with  the  object  of  growing  and  fruiting 
them  for  profit  has  never  been  attempted  to  any 
great  extent  in  this  country.  In  a  few  nurseries, 
notably  that  of  the  Messrs.  Rivers  at  Sawbridge- 
worth,  they  are  grown  rather  extensively  and  to  a 
high  state  of  perfection,  but  commercially  they 
stand  DO  chance  of  competing  against  imported 
fruit.  There  are  some  private  gardens,  too,  in 
which  their  culture,  with  the  view  of  supplying 
fruit  for  dessert,  is  successfully  carried  on,  but  I 
think  it  may  safely  be  said  that  not  only  the 
Orange,  but  other  Citron-worts  are  not  grown  so 
extensively  under  glass  with  us  as  they  deserve  to 
be.  All,  I  am  sure,  who  have  seen  an  Orange  tree 
either  in  bloom  or  laden  with  ripe  fruit  must  ad- 
mit that  it  is  very  attractive,  and  all  who  have 
seen  Oranges  grown  must  allow  that  they  are 
quite  worth  the  care  which  their  cultural  atten- 
tion demands.  Many,  I  believe,  are  deterred  from 
growing  Citron-worts  from  an  impression  that  they 
are  harbourers  of  insect  pests  which  would 
contaminate  other  plants,  but  this  is  a  mistake. 
Orange  trees  are  as  clean  and  easily  grown  as 
Camellias.  In  our  gardens,  as  a  rule,  they  are  kept 
too  much  in  the  background,  and  left  to  take  care 
of  themselves  in  odd  corners  and  shady,  sunless 
recesses.  Pampering  they  do  not  want,  but  a  fair 
situation  and  proper  attention  will  always  pro- 
duce satisfactory  results.  The  collection  of  Oranges 
at  Margam  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  the 
country.  The  majority  of  the  trees  have  been  here 
300  years  or  thereabouts  ;  many  of  them  have  at- 
tained large  proportions,  and  to  show  the  interest 
taken  in  them,  I  may  mention  that  a  house  330 
feet  long  and  40  feet  wide  has  been  specially 
erected  for  the  bush  trees,  and  the  trained  ones 
clothe  the  high  back  wall  of  an  old-fashioned  con- 
servatory 130  feet  in  length. 

Vaeieties.— Lindley  and  others  state  that  the 
Citron,  Lemon,  Orange,  and  Lime  are  sports  from 
the  one  species,  viz..  Citrus  Medica,  and  I  may 
add  that  the  whole  of  the  species  of  the  genus 
Citrus  have  been  reduced  by  botani.sts  to  some  five 
or  six.  Varieties  are  plentiful.  The  sweet  Orange 
of  the  shops  is  Citrus  vulgaris  of  some  and 
Aurantium  of  others.  The  bitter  Orange,  so 
much  used  for  marmalade,  candied  peel,  and 
tinctures,  is  the  C.  Bigaradia.  The  blood  or  Malta 
Orange  is  very  rich  both  in  colour  and  flavour. 
The  Mandarin  is  another  favourite  sort.  The 
Lemon  (Citrus  Limonum)  audits  varieties  are  too 
well  known  to  need  comment.  The  Citron  (Citrus 
Medica)  is  useful  for  preserving,  but  more  difficult 
to  mature  and  not  so  valuable  as  the  Lemon.  The 
Bergamot  (Citrus  Bergamia)  is  very  ornamental, 
valuable  for  preserving,  and  extensively  cultivated 
for  the  production  of  bergamot  oil  and  citric  acid. 
The  Lime  is  usually  called  Citrus  Limetta  and  the 
Shaddock  C.  decumana.  The  chief  value  of  the  Lime 
consists  in  its  juice  ;  the  Shaddocks  produce  the 
largest  fruits  of  all,  some  weighing,  it  is  said, 
20  lbs.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  most  use- 
ful and  ornamental  varieties: — 


Citrus  Aurantium 
sinensis 
depressa 
ilicifolia 
pyriformis 
frennensis 
uicfcnsis 


Citrus  nielitensis 
cai'uoEa 
lusitauica 
violacea 
floreutina 
mjTtifolia 
niierocarpa 


Pbopagation. — All  kinds  of  Citron-worts  are 
easily  propagated  from  seed,  and  many  intances 
are  to  be  met  with  of  young  Orange  trees  growing 
in  cottage  and  other  windows  through  some  one, 
while  eating  an  Orange,  having  put  a  seed  into  a 


^  A  paper  read  hy  Mr.  J,  Muir,  Marparn  Park,  South 
Wales,  at  a  monthly  meeting  of  the  Scotch  Horticultural  A  s- 
sociation,  September  i. 


flower-pot.  But  although  such  plants  are  often 
very  pretty  and  often  valued  for  the  associations 
connected  with  them,  they  are  useless  as  fruit 
bearers.  Like  many  other  fruit  trees,  they  mast 
be  grafted.  Such  seedlings  make  excellent  stocks, 
and  those  of  the  Citrus  Bigaradia  the  best  of  all. 
Grafting  or  budding  is  done  in  the  ordinary  way, 
and  I  have  been  successful  in  inarching  one  va- 
riety on  to  another  in  the  way  in  which  Vines  are 
inarched. 

Soil  and  potting.— The  question  of  soil  is  an 
important  one.     A  fanciful  mixture  of  numerous 
ingredients  is  not  the  most  desirable.    Something 
plain  and   substantial  is  best.     A  compost  con- 
sisting of  three  parts  rough  fibrous  loam  and  one 
of  half-decayed   manure,  with  the  addition  of  a 
10-inch  flower-potful   of    1-inch   bones   to   every 
wheclbarrowload  of  compost,  makes  an  admirable 
mixture  in    which  to  grow  all  kinds  of    Orange 
trees.    The  roots  have  a  decided  dislike  to  coming 
in  contact  with  anything  in  the  form  of  stagnant 
moisture,  and  in  potting  the  utmost  precautions 
should  be  taken  to  secure  perfect  drainage.    Over- 
potting  should  also  be  avoided,  as  Orange  trees 
always  succeed  best  when  there  is  not  too  much 
superfluous  soil  about  their  roots.     Small  plants 
in  G-inch  pots  might  be  transferred  to  10-inch  ones, 
and  others  should  have  shifts  in  proportion ;  but 
moving  them  from  a  very  small  pot  to  a  very  large 
one  is  not  a  rapid  way  of  making  fine  plants.    The 
best  time  to  pot  is  the   month  of  March,  and  for 
some  time  afterwards  the  plants  should  be  shaded 
from  bright   sunshine  and   be  syringed  overhead 
daily.     As  top  growth  begins  the  roots  will  also  be 
pushing,  and  plants   potted  in  March  should  be 
well  established  in  their  new  quarters  by  mid- 
summer.    Where  small  plants  of  such  varieties  as 
Citrus  myrtifolia  are  grown  for  table  decoration, 
pot  culture  alone   can  be  practised,  and  ordinary 
plants  for  furnishing  conservatories  have  generally 
to  be  confined  to  pots,  but  where  very  large  spe- 
cimens can  be  accommodated  the  finest  plants  can 
be  produced  in  boxes  or  tubs.     These  may  be  of 
any  convenient  size,  and  should  always  be  made 
of  good  Oak  timber.     Here  our  largest  boxes  are 
t  feet  square  and  3  feet  deep.     They  require  re- 
newing every  ten   years  or  so,  and  the  plants  do 
remarkably  well  in  them.     Our  tallest  box  Orange 
trees  are  about  18  feet  in  height  and  12  feet  in 
diameter.      When    they    become    too    large    for 
pots    they    should   be    transferred    to    boxes    a 
little    larger    than    the    pots    last    used,    and 
by-and-by    they    may    be    given    a    larger   bos, 
the  time  of  shifting  being  determined  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  plants.    It  is  never  wise  to  give 
sickly  plants  increased  root  room,  because,   as  a 
rule,  it  is  through  deficient  root  action  that  bad 
health  occurs,  and  they  can  generally  be  revived 
through  renovation  at  the  roots.     In  putting  them 
into  boxes  the  same  care  should  be  exercised  as 
regards  drainage  and  using  the  proper  soil  as  that 
observed   in   potting,  and   the   new   soil    should 
always  be  rammed  very  firmly  about  the  roots. 

Planting  out. — As  decorative  wall  plants  few 
subjects  are  more  useful  than  Citron-worts,  their 
luxuriant  foliage  being  well  adapted  for  clothing 
bare  places,  and  as  they  are  perpetual  fruit 
bearers,  they  are  always  showy  and  interesting. 
Pot  or  box  plants  may  be  planted  out  at  any  time. 
They  should  have  a  properly  drained  and  prepared 
border,  and  the  branches  should  be  trained  like 
those  of  any  ordinary  climber.  A  sunny  position 
facing  the  south  is  the  best  of  all  situations  for 
them,  and  if  there  is  one  kind  more  than  another 
better  adapted  for  a  wall,  it  is  the  Lemon,  as  it 
produces  such  gorgeous  clusters  of  fruit. 

Watering. — As  before  stated,  Oranges  have  a 
strong  dislike  to  excessive  moisture  at  the  roots,  and 
much  of  their  successful  culture  depends  on  care- 
ful watering.  When  the  plants  are  large  and 
growing  freely  and  have  their  pots  or  boxes  well 
filled  with  roots  there  is  not  much  danger  of  doing 
harm  through  watering,  especially  in  the  summer 
time,  but  after  transplanting,  and  before  new  roots 
have  made  much  progress,  and  during  the  dull 
months  there  is  always  the  greatest  danger  of  doing 
harm  through  careless  watering.  Duringhotsummer 
weather  some  of  our  largest  bos  trees  receive  10 


gals,  or  12  gals,  daily,  and  they  enjoy  this  when 
the  boxes  are  full  of  roots,  but  when  the  same 
trees  are  standing  in  a  cool  house  in  December, 
January,  February,  and  March,  they  are  some- 
times not  watered  of tener .  than  once  in  six  weeks. 
It  is  astonishing  how  healthy  they  will  remain  if 
kept  on  the  side  of  dryness ;  if  treated  otherwise 
the  leaves  soon  become  yellow  and  unsightly. 

Insects. — There  is  hardly  any  kind  of  insect 
pest  which  will  not  luxuriate  on  Orange 
trees,  and  if  not  checked  and  destroyed,  they 
soon  do  much  harm,  but,  fortunately,  they  are 
just  as  easily  removed  from  plants  of  this 
kind  as  from  any  other,  and  where  abundant 
the  trees  are  clearly  not  receiving  proper  atten- 
tion. A  dark  coloured  deposit  is  very  apt  to  over- 
spread the  leaves,  and  this  is  as  diflicult  to  remove 
as  any  insect ;  in  fact,  it  cannot  be  done  without 
sponging  ;  the  best  way,  however,  of  avoiding  all 
accumulations  of  this  kind  is  to  make  free  use  of 
the  syringe.  During  the  growing  season,  and  at 
all  times,  except  in  winter,  they  should  be 
thoroughly  syringed  once  oi  twice  weekly,  and 
whenever  there  is  any  indication  of  insects  appear- 
ing, syringing  should  be  carried  on  with  vigour. 
We  do  not  spend  one  week  in  twelve  months  in 
sponging  Orange  trees  here,  and  very  little  of  any 
insecticide  is  used  on  them.  Our  main  and,  indeed, 
only  weapon  of  defence  is  the  syringe.  Had  we 
to  deal  with  badly  infested  trees,  we  would  sponge 
and  brush  them  all  over  with  Gishurst  compound  ; 
after  that  care  would  be  taken  that  all  pests  were 
kept  under  subjection. 

Tempeeatuhes. — Sometimes  Orange  trees  are 
treated  as  the  most  tender  of  exotic  subjects, 
and  kept  in  a  steaming  hot  stove.  I  do  not 
propose  to  condemn  such  treatment,  as  where 
they  can  be  so  treated  they  grow  rapidly  and 
produce  plenty  of  fruit,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  should  be  clearly  pointed  out  that  they 
may  he  grown  to  a  high  state  of  perfection  in  a 
temperate  house,  and  where  only  required  for 
ornament  they  succeed  very  well  in  any  ordinary 
greenhouse.  Lemons  especially  do  excellently 
well  in  such  structures ;  they  are  more  hardy,  more 
fruitful,  and  altogether  more  easily  grown  than 
Oranges.  Here  none  of  the  Orange  trees  are  grown 
in  more  than  a  greenhouse  temperature,  and  the 
trees  in  boxes  are  placed  out  in  the  open  air  from 
the  middle  of  May  till  the  middle  of  October.  They 
are  then  taken  into  the  large  house  and  kept 
throughout  the  winter  without  any  artificial  heat. 
During  severe  frost  we  have  had  as  much  as  10°  in 
this  house  and  the  trees  did  not  suffer  materially. 
At  such  times  we  try  to  have  the  soil  and  atmo- 
sphere as  dry  as  possible,  and  this  always  prevents 
much  damage  from  being  done.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, approve  of  freezing  them,  and  I  would,  there- 
fore, prefer  wintering  them  in  a  house  from  which 
frost  could  be  excluded. 

Pruning. — Young  ungrafted  trees  make  wood 
stronger  and  more  rapidly  than  fruit-bearing  ones, 
and  those  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  possess 
the  former,  may  have  to  cut  them  in  and 
restrict  them  every  year,  but  ordinary  trees 
in  pots  or  boxes  do  not  require  pruning  often. 
Under  good  culture  they  make  a  good  deal  of 
wood  in  a  season,  and  it  is  sometimes  necessary 
to  thin  out  the  shoots  or  cut  back  the  branches— 
and,  in  connection  with  this  matter,  I  may  put  in 
a  word  of  caution  against  the  plan,  occasionally 
practised,  of  clipping  the  trees.  Where  this  is 
done  the  graceful  beauty  of  the  plant  becomes 
lost.  Spring  is  the  time  when  all  pruning  should 
be  done ;  trees  planted  out  and  trained  to  walls 
make  more  wood  than  those  that  are  more  re- 
stricted. Sometimes  such  plants  need  a  good  deal 
o:^  pruning,  and  in  performing  that  operatian  we 
always  remove  the  smallest  of  the  shoots,  and 
allow  the  strong  ones  to  remain  to  produce  fruit, 
and  furnish  wood  and  leaves  to  cover  the  wall. 
Bush  trees  require  little  training,  but  those  grow- 
ing against  walls  frequently  need  that  attention. 
As  a  rule  they  should  be  tied  in  every  spring 
and  autumn  ;  but  shoot  after  shoot  should  never 
be  tied  on  the  top  of  each  other,  or  so  close  to- 
gether as  to  interfere  with  their  proper  develop- 
( ment. 
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ExTltA  FEEDING. — When  the  trees  have  been 
cultivated  to  a  large  size,  and  are  growing  freely 
both  root  and  branch,  they  are  greatly  benefited 
by  extra  feeding  over  and  above  that  which  is 
supplied  to  them  in  the  ordinary  compost.  Various 
manures  have  been  recommended  for  this  purpose. 
In  the  "  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Grangers,"  the  best 
work  published  on  the  Citrus  family,  sheep  drop- 
pings are  said  to  be  an  excellent  stimulant  for 
Orange  trees,  and  evidently  this  is  the  chief  ma- 
nure used  for  them  in  France.  Here,  however, 
we  prefer  to  feed  them  with  manure  water  made 
from  dissolved  pig  droppings,  guano,  or  soot ;  and 
in  the  growing  season  we  often  sprinkle  a  quan- 
tity of  the  two  latter  on  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
and  wash  them  down  to  the  roots.  When  trees 
have  been  in  the  same  pots  or  boxes  for  a  number 
of  years,  the  lower  soil  is  apt  to  become  poor. 
Such  plants  may  therefore  be  top-dressed  with 
much  advantage  every  spring.  In  doing  this  the 
additional  material  put  on  should  be  richer  than 
the  mixture  in  which  they  are  growing.  Manure 
water  and  artificial  feeding  of  all  kinds  should 
only  be  applied  during  spring  and  summer,  as  in 
winter  they  are  better  without  any  stimulant. 

Cutting  the  blossom. — On  certain  occasions 
there  is  a  special  demand  for  Orange  blossom,  and, 
for  the  benefit  of  all  whom  it  may  concern,  it  may 
be  well  to  point  out  that  the  healthiest  trees  al- 
ways bloom  most  profusely,  and  from  such  the 
blossom  may  be  cat  freely  without  doing  them 
the  slightest  injury. 

Thinning  and  gatheeing  the  feuit. — 
Under  favourable  conditions  some  varieties  form 
a  great  many  more  fruit  than  can  be  properly 
matured,  and  where  quality  of  produce  is  the  ob- 
ject in  view  it  is  often  necessary  to  thin  ofE  quan- 
tities when  quite  small.  As  a  rule  it  is  not  de- 
sirable to  have  the  fruit  in  large  clusters,  as  it 
becomes  finest  when  grown  singly  or  in  pairs.  As 
the  fruit  becomes  ripe  it  should  be  gathered  before 
it  falls,  and  as  Orange  trees  possess  the  peculiarity 
of  being  in  bloom  and  of  bearing  green  and  ripe 
fruit  all  at  the  same  time,  it  is  an  advantage  to 
gather  the  ripe  fruit  as  often  as  possible  in  order 
that  a  constant  succession  may  be  kept  up.  Re- 
specting the  quality  of  home-grown  Oranges,  I  may 
say  that  the  more  heat  they  are  grown  in  the 
better  the  flavour.  Stove-grown  fruit  is  quite 
equal  to  the  best  of  that  which  is  imported.  We 
have,  however,  found  fruits  grown  in  a  cool  con- 
servatory as  well  flavoured  as  could  be  desired  at 
the  end  of  a  sunny,  hot  summer.  Heat  is  required 
to  make  the  skins  thin  and  the  pulp  juicy  and 
sweet,  but  this  only  applies  to  fruits  grown  for 
dessert;  Lemons  and  sorts  for  candying  are  just 
as  good  and  useful  from  a  cool  house  as  from  a 
warm  one. 

BAD  SETTING-  GEAPES. 

Thbee  are  few  pursuits  in  which  any  decided  in- 
novation from  an  accepted  practice  is  received  with 
so  much  caution  as  in  gardening.  Not  that  gar- 
deners are  less  alive  than  others  to  improvements, 
but  use  becomes  second  nature,  and  the  occupa- 
tion is  one  that  needs  more  caution  and  foresight 
than  most  pursuits ;  and  to  turn  round  on  an  old 
practice  and  do  something  completely  opposite 
requires  a  good  deal  of  courage.  To  this  may  be 
charged  the  little  progress  that  the  use  of  the 
syringe  has  made  in  setting  Grapes  that  require 
assistance  in  fertilising.  It  is  many  years  since 
this  method  was  found  to  answer,  and  spoken 
about  as  being  certain  in  its  effects,  but  it  makes 
way  slowly,  although  from  the  result  of  trying 
this  means  some  years  ago  myself,  and  from  what 
1  have  seen  with  others  since,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  is  the  most  simple  and  certain  way  of  setting 
the  sticky  flowered  kinds  that  need  help  in  some 
way  to  fertilise  them  ;  in  addition  to  this  it  has 
the  still  further  merit  of  giving  much  less  trouble 
than  the  old  plan  of  drawing  the  bunches  through 
the  hand,  brushing,  &c.,  besides  being,  as  I  have 
already  said,  so  much  more  certain  that  every 
feerry  will  set.  Several  cases  o£  syringe-setting 
that  I  have  seen  this  season  go  to  confirm  this, 
two  in  particular — one  a  house  of  Muscats  on  the 
cold  Manchester  clay,  that  I  understand  had  never 


set  a  crop  full  enough  ;  this  spring  the  syringe  was 
used,  and,  from  the  appearance  oE  the  house  a  few 
weeks  back,  the  bunches  look  as  if  every  berry  had 
set.  At  the  recent  Preston  show  Mr.  McLean, 
gardener  S.  C.  De  TrafEord,  Esq.,  had  some  of  the 
best  Alnwick  Seedling  I  have  ever  seen  in  his  col- 
lection of  fruit,  and  also  a  single  dish,  which  was 
first  in  the  class  for  black  Grapes,  took  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  medal  for  the  best  dish  of 
fruit  in  the  show.  I  asked  Mr.  McLean  how  he 
set  them,  and  he  replied,  "  With  the  syringe."  No 
doubt  the  sound  of  water  overhead,  where  ever  so 
little  moisture  has  been  looked  on  as  harmful, 
will  for  some  time  deter  many  from  using 
the  syringe  ;  but  I  think  it  safe  to  predict  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  a  revolution  in  Grape 
setting  will  in  this  way  take  place.  Had  the  prac- 
tice been  generally  in  use,  it  would  have  saved  a 
good  many  disappointments,  such  as  an  acquaint- 
ance of  mine  who  grows  for  market  experi- 
enced ;  he  went  to  see  Mr.  Bell's  Alnwick  Seedling, 
and  was  so  much  in  love  with  it  that  he  at  once 
put  up  a  very  big  house  for  this  variety,  starting 
the  eyes  the  following  Christmas,  planting  in  June, 
and  when  I  saw  them  in  September  they  had 
reached  the  top  of  the  house.  When  the  time  for 
fruiting  came  there  was  not  a  decently  set  bunch 
in  the  house,  and  the  whole  lot  of  Vines  came  out 
as  quickly  as  they  went  in.  What  was  done  in  tliis 
instance  only  reflects  what  on  a  smaller  scale  has 
often  been  done  with  such  kinds  as  Muscat 
Hamburgh  and  other  shy  setters.       T.  Baines. 


LANCASHIRE  LAD  GOOSEBERRY. 

Tins  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  prolific  and 
sure  cropping  Gooseberries  in  cultivation  ;  in  fact, 
it  needs  no  higher  testimonial  than  that  of  being 
probably  more  largely  planted  in  fruit-growing 
districts  than  any  other,  and  that  it  does  not  lose 
its  free  bearing  property  by  removal  to  localities 
less  favourable  than  that  from  which  it  came  I 
have  ample  proof  ;  for,  in  gardens  in  which  Goose- 
berries used  to  frequently  fail,  I  have  noted  that 
since  the  introduction  of  this  kind,  good  crops 
have  been  an  annual  occurrence.  Anyone,  there- 
fore, desirous  of  improving  their  supply  of  bush 
fruits  should  make  a  note  of  this  kind  now  that 
the  planting  season  is  at  hand.  No  fruits  culti- 
vated in  gardens  yield  such  certain  returns  as  bush 
fruits — Gooseberries  in  particular.  Good  strong 
cut-back  bushes  planted  in  October  will  be  almost 
certain  to  bear  as  much  fruit  the  first  season  as 
will  repay  the  cost  of  the  bushes,  and  if  planted 
from  6  feet  to  8  feetapart,  the  intermediate  spaces 
may  be  cropped  the  first  year  or  two  ;  therefore, 
there  is  no  waste  or  idle  ground.  Keep  the  shoots 
thin  by  pruning,  an  operation  that  should  be  per- 
formed just  as  the  buds  are  bursting,  and  a  rich 
coating  of  manure  lightly  forked  in  about  the 
roots  will  be  well  repaid.  Keep  birds  from 
attacking  the  buds  at  all  hazards  ;  they  not  only 
destroy  the  crop,  but  spoil  the  growth  of  the  bush 
as  well.  If  caterpillars  attack  the  leaves,  dust 
freely  with  lime  or  Hellebore  powder.  In  picking 
always  lighten  the  crop  at  the  tips  of  the  shoots 
first,  as  the  berries  weigh  them  down  and  get 
splashed  with  mud,  and  green  Gooseberries  for 
tarts  and  bottling  or  preserving  are  alvvajs  in 
great  request  in  April  and  May,  when  home-grown 
fruit  is  at  its  lowest  ebb.  J.  G. 

Hants. 


Wrongly  naraed  fruits.— Some  years  ago 
I  was  much  put  about  in  finding  several  Peach  trees 
received  from  a  nursery  and  planted  for  early 
forcing  turn  out  to  be  wrongly  named,  one  of  the 
Peaches  proving  to  be  a  second-rate  Nectarine. 
There  are  good  reasons  for  supposing  that  such 
mistakes  happen  often,  and  lead  to  wrong  estimates 
being  formed  of  certain  varieties.  For  example, 
only  this  week  I  saw  quite  another  variety  of 
Grape  growing  for  the  Alnwick  Seedling,  and  be- 
side it  a  strong  Buckland  Sweetwater  for  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  the 
gardener  when  he  had  fruited  them,  for  to  him  it 
meant  a  dead  loss  of  time  and  means.  Both 
Vines  came  from  an  Edinburgh  firm  which  has  dis- 


tributed many  Duke  of  Buccleucbs,  and  I  can  very 
well  imagine  a  gardener  less  familiar  with  the 
true  sort  than  the  gardener  in  question  forming 
quite  a  wrong  estimate  of  the  sort  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be,  and  perhaps  publishing  it  in  some  of 
the  papers. — Geowee. 


MULCHING  OUTDOOR  FRUITS. 

It  is  impossible  to  advocate  too  strongly  the  benefit 
to  be  derived  by  fruit  trees  from  a  good  mulching 
of  cow  manure  applied  in  autumn  or  early  winter. 
Not  only  is  it  suitable  for  wall  trees,  but  also  for 
pyramids  and  bush  trees,  especially  where  an  in- 
diiferent  supply  of  labour  renders  summer  water- ■ 
ing  impossible,  and,  indeed,  where  the  latter  can 
be  done,  and  done  thoroughly,  so  far  as  an  ample 
supply  of  water  and  summer  mulching  are  con- 
cerned, personal  experience  would  lead  me  to 
waive  the  latter  treatment  in  favour  of  the  winter 
dressing  of  cow  manure.  This  may  be  done  at 
any  time  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf  during  open 
weather.  Taking  the  stem  as  a  centre,  the  surface 
soil  may  be  lightly  stirred  within  an  area  of  4  feet 
from  the  same  wlaere  circumstances  will  permit, 
and  then  carefully  removed  until  the  first  signs  of 
fibre  appear,  distributing  the  manure  evenly  over 
the  surface  and  topping  with  the  soil.  I  find  the 
manure  answers  the  purpose  in  whatever  state  it  be 
applied,  and  where  a  sufficient  quantity  can  be 
procured  a  liberal  allowance  should  be  given,  say 
three  parts  of  5  barrowload  to  each  tree.  Where 
this  is  effectually  done  it  will  be  found  that  all 
wall  trees,  and  especially  Peaches  and  Nectarines, 
will  pass  successfully  through  a  season,  giving  a 
good  crop  of  fruit,  and  making  strong,  healthy 
growth  without  the  aid  of  a  drop  of  water  or  any 
surface  summer  mulching ;  at  least,  such  has  been 
our  experience  here  (West  Surrey)  with  a  Peach 
border  lying  np  a  foot  from  the  gravel  path,  soil 
light  loam.  I  would  also  strongly  recommend 
all  intending  planters  to  work  in  a  little  cow 
manure  well  chopped  up  for  all  young  trees.  It 
helps  a  first  season's  growth  wonderfully,  espe- 
cially if  that  season  prove  hot  and  dry.  Attention 
should  be  directed  during  the  present  month  to  all 
outside  fruit  walls  to  ascertain  what  trees  may  be 
required  to  fill  up  gaps,  and  also  to  keep  some 
growing  along  to  take  the  place  of  any  that  may 
suddenly  fail.  There  is  sometimes  a  tendency 
when  old  trees  are  doing  fairly  well  to  forget 
how  apt  they  are  to  lose  ground  occasionally  in  an 
unexpected  manner,  and  if  no  provision  has  been 
made  to  fill  such  a  vacant  place,  two  or  three 
barren  seasons  are  the  result.  E.  B. 


Strawberry  culture  on  light  soils.— 

The  most  important  points  in  connection  with  this 
subject  are  the  thorough  breaking  up  and  deepen- 
ing of  the  soil  and  firm  planting.  Where  the  soil 
parches  quickly  in  summer  at  least  18  inches  deep 
of  earth  should  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  roots, 
and  if  the  surface  can  be  made  as  hard  as  a  barn 
floor  so  much  the  better.  With  depth  of  soil,  a 
firm  surface,  and  a  good  mulch,  excellent  Straw- 
berries may  be  grown  even  in  a  bed  of  pure  sand. 
—J.  C.  B. 

Exhibiting  fruit. — I  am  surprised  that  any 
gardener  who  ever  acts  as  a  judge  should  express 
such  an  opinion  as  "  D.  T.  F."  does  (p.  204)  respect- 
ing the  disqualifying  of  "  W.  B.'s  "  collection  of 
fruit  on  account  of  his  having  shown  in  it  three 
varieties  of  Grapes,  when  the  schedule,  as  I  under- 
stand, put  no  limit  to  the  number  of  varieties  of 
any  particular  kind  of  fruit  shown.  This  is  not  a 
matter  to  be  settled  by  fancy  or  opinion,  but  to  be 
decided  legally  on  the  strict  wording  of  the  sche- 
dule, and  that  alone.  All  that  is  not  forbidden  is 
permitted.  The  fact  of  the  schedule  at  some  ex- 
hibitions stating  that  no  more  than  so  many  varie- 
ties of  any  particular  fruit  may  be  shown,  and  of 
others  putting  no  limit  to  the  number,  carries 
conviction  with  it,  such  as  I  had  supposed  anyone 
at  all  conversant  with  such  matters  could  not  have 
misunderstood.  I  admit  that  three  varieties  of 
any  kind  of  fruit  in  a  collection  of  sis  dishes  was 
too  many,  and  had  I  been  judging  it  would  have 
counted  as  a  point  against  it.    But  in  disqualify- 
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ingthe  collection  the  judges  went  beyond  that 
which  they  had  any  right  to  do.  In  all  cases  the 
schedule  is  the  code  of  rules  binding  on  both  ex- 
hibitors and  judges,  and  the  latter  have  not  a  par- 
ticle of  right  to  put  any  interpretation  beyond  that 
which  is  expressed  in  the  schedule  for  the  par- 
ticular show  at  which  they  are  acting.  What  other 
societies  may  require  or  not  require,  so  long  as 
there  is  no  uniform  rule,  is  outside  the  question. 
Numbers  of  schedules  issued  throughout  the 
country  put  no  restriction  on  the  number  of  dishes 
of  any  particular  kind  of  fruit  to  be  shown,  and 
judges  who  know  their  work  do  not  go  out  of  their 
way  to  disqualify  exhibitors  who  do  not  infringe 
any  rule. — T.  C. 

Poole's  late  yello'w  Peach.— Can  any  of 
your  readers  give  me  a  hint  as  to  the  character  of 
this  variety  ?  The  fruit  is  large,  rather  conical, 
and  deeply  indented  on  one  side  from  top  to  base; 
colour  a  very  deep  yellow-red  on  the  sunny  side  ; 
flesh  firm,  and  yellow  right  through ;  season, 
middle  of  Septeunber.  With  the  exception  of^  its 
irregular  surface,  it  so  much  resembles  an  Apricot 
both  in  consistency  and  colour,  that  it  would 
hardly  be  a  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  call  it 
the  Apricot  Teach. — E.  B. 

Pears  on  Qaince  stocks.— In  most 
matters  connected  with  gardening  opinions  differ, 
and  even  on  subjects  on  which  it  might  be  supposed 
there  would  be  unanimity.  With  regard  to  the 
best  stock  for  Tears,  opinions  are  usually  as  wide 
as  the  poles,  some  declaring  for  the  Quince  as  the 
best  stock  for  this  fruit,  others  as  freely  condemn- 
ing it,  advocating  the  Tear  stock  alone  as  the 
best,  and  I  think  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that 
those  who  hold  the  latter  view  have  most  to  sup- 
port thena,  at  all  events  if  the  results  of  such 
seasons  as  the  present  were  to  decide  the  question. 
I  have  seen  few  Tears  on  the  Quince  this  autumn 
that  do  not  show  unmistakable  signs  of  being  so 
gritty  as  to  be  all  but  worthless.  And  what  is 
more  in  favour  of  the  Tear  stock  is  that  we  get  a 
good  many  summers  that  have  a  like  influence  on 
the  crop  when  the  trees  are  on  the  Quince,  leaving 
out  of  account  the  tendency  to  this  fault  always 
existent  where  this  stock  is  used.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  with  the  Tear  stock,  if  the  trees  are  to  be 
kept  within  moderate  bounds  as  to  size,  such  as  is 
usually  desirable  in  a  garden  where  there  is  a 
n-eneral  mixture  of  crops,  the  roots  of  the  trees 
need  to  be  pruned  from  time  to  time,  but  this  is 
so  simple  a  matter,  requiring  little  labour,  that 
the  objection  to  tlie  Tear  stock  on  this  head  is 
groundless.  At  any  rate  those  who  use  the 
Quince  stock  this  season,  in  not  a  few  places  will 
not  have  much  to  depend  on  in  the  shape  of  usable 
Pears.— T.  Baines. 


might  be  regarded  according  to  the  popular  fancy 
concerning  the  Agaves  as  a  '  century  plant.'  The 
panicle  is  several  feet  high,  much  branched,  with 
pale  inconspicuous  flowers.  After  the  performance 
of  the  reproductive  function  the  plant  dies." 
Where  room  can  be  found  for  this  large  growing 


of  the  leaves.  "  Without  injuring  in  the  least  the 
great  plant  which  supports  its  life,  it  (the  Utricu- 
laria)  lifts  its  stems  high  and  throws  the  glory  of 
its  beautiful  bloom  over  the  broad  pallid  head 
that  has  afforded  it  a  home."  The  flowers  are 
blue  and  borne  in  lax  panicles  rising  3  feet  or  i 


KOTES  ON  NEW  PLANTS. 
Brocchiniacordylinoides.— Plantsof  this 

interesting  Bromeliad  have  recently  been  added  to 
the  cultivated  collection  at  Kew.  It  was  found  by 
Mr.  G.  S.  Jenman  in  the  Kaieteur  Savannah, 
British  Guiana,  who  describes  it  in  his  "  Remarks 
on  the  Aspect  and  Flora  of  the  Kaieteur 
Savannah,"  published  in  the  "  Journal  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  British  Guiana,"  the  following 
extract  from  which  will  give  the  reader  some  idea 
of  the  gigantic  dimensions  of  this  new  addition  to 
our  cultivated  members  of  the  Pine-apple  family  : 
"  Brocchinia  cordyliuoides  has  a  stem  as  stout  as 
a  man's  thigh.  It  grows  erect,  and  eventually 
reaches  a  height  of  1.5  feet  in  sheltered  situations. 
The  leaves  never  part  from  the  stem,  but  in  course 
of  time  decay,  their  fibrous  bases  always  remain- 
ing. The  head  forms  a  dense  plume  the  size  of  one 
of  the  largest  Agaves  or  Fourcroyas,  but  with 
three  or  four  times  the  quantity  of  foliage  pos- 
sessed by  any  member  of  those  genera.  The  dead 
leaves  hang  down,  lapping  closely  one  over  the 
other  on  the  stem,  which  in  specimens  only  a  few 
feet  high  they  quite  hide.  It  flowers  at  various 
sizes,  depending  absolutely  on  whether  the  situa- 
tion be  favourable  or  not  to  healthy  develop- 
ment. The  age  when  this  takes  place  I 
found  nothing  to  enable  me  to  determine.  It  is 
BO  many  years,  however,  that    this    Brocchinia 


Eiicharis  Sanderi,  showing  Mitt  of  growth  and  flower-stem  (natural  size). 


Bromeliad,  it  will,  no  doubt,  prove  a  stately  and 
striking  plant  even  when  not  in  flower.  The 
leaves  are  perfectly  smooth  and  spineless,  chan- 
nelled, about  1  foot  wide  in  large  specimens,  and 
of  a  bright  shining  green  colour.  Botanically  it 
is  interesting,  because  of  its  being  the  giant  of  the 
family  to  which  it  belongs. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Jenman 
found  the  beautiful  Utricularia  Humboldti  grow- 
ing in  the  midst  of  the  leaves  of  the  Broc- 
chinia where  water  is  held  by  the  sheathing  bases 


feet  and  spreading  from  among  the  leaves  of  the 
Brocchinia.  As  this  species  of  Utricularia  thrives 
under  conditions  similar  to  those  under  which  U. 
montana  and  U.  Endresi  are  cultivated  here,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Jenman's  rediscovery  of 
what  both  Schomburgh  and  Gardner  found  in  their 
travels  in  Brazil  will  lead  to  the  introduction  of 
so  desirable  a  plant  into  this  country. 

Richea  pandanifolla.— Young  plants  of 
this  most  interesting  Tasmanian  Epacrid  are 
growing  at  Kew.    Although  closely  related  to  the 
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Epacris,  it  has  the  appearance  of  some  Pandanus 
or  Dracfena  both  as  regards  its  habit  and  the  form 
of  its  inflorescence.  In  the  north  gallery  there  is 
a  picture  of  another  species  of  Richea,  viz.,  R. 
dracophylla,  which  enables  one  to  form  some  idea 
of  what  the  "  Pandanus-leaved ''  species  must  be 
like.  Briefly  described,  this  species  grows  to  a 
height  of  about  40  feet,  with  the  stem  ringed  just 
as  in  DraciEna  or  Aloe,  and  bearing  heads  of  long 
strap-shaped  serrated  leaves  with  a  spiny  point. 
The  flower-spike  is  produced  from  the  centre 
of  the  foliage,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  stiff, 
dense  raceme  of  white  star-shaped  flowers  crowned 
at  the  top  with  large  purplish  leafy  bracts.  It  is  a 
most  remarkable  plant,  though  possibly,  as  is  the 
case  with  other  curious  forms  of  plant  life  from 
the  same  regions,  such  as  Xanthorrhaja,  Kingia, 
&c.,  it  may  not  thrive  well  in  this  country. 

Dichoriaandra  Aubletiana  is  a  very 
pretty  addition  to  our  stove  representatives  of  the 
Spider- wort  family.  It  is  of  scandent  habit, 
growing  to  a  length  of  about  6  feet,  with  an  abund- 
ance of  lateral  branches,  on  the  ends  of  which  a 
little  bunch  of  blue  flowers  with  white  eyes  are 
borne.  The  flowers  are  of  good  substance,  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  across,  and  remain  fresh 
for  several  days.  Foliage  bright  green,  ovate 
acuminate,  and  about  2  inches  long.  It  is  a  tu- 
berou=i-rooted  species,  and  produces  its  growth 
annually.  The  tubers  are  as  large  as  a  child's  fist, 
and  deep  purple-coloured  at  one  end,  white  at  the 
other.  There  are  several  fine  specimens  of  it  at 
Kew.  A  native  of  Tropical  America  and  the  West 
Indies. 

Monocta.oria  cyanea. — A  handsome  blue- 
flowered  aquatic,  related  to  the  Pontederias.  It  is 
characterised  by  a  creeping  rhizome,  from  which 
the  leaves  rise,  and  by  the  curious  way  in  which 
the  flower-scape  is  developed.  The  foliage  is  ovate 
acuminate,  with  a  long  petiole,  from  the  upper 
portion  of  which,  near  the  base  of  the  leaf-blade, 
a  sheath  is  pushed,  in  which  the  flower-spike  is 
borne.  There  are  about  ten  flowers  on  each  spike, 
of  a  deep  blue  colour,  and  about  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  wide.  A  pretty  addition  to  our  stove 
aquatics,  introduced  to  Kew  from  Australia.  A 
plant  is  now  in  flower  in  the  Water  Lily  house  at 
Kew.  B. 

Ne'w  Pentstemon. — I  send  you  a  specimen 
of  a  fine  new  Pentstemon  I  have  raised  from  Cali- 
fornian  seeds — the  P.  labrosus.  It  is  allied  to  P. 
barbatns,  but  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  considers  it  quite 
distinct  specifically.  Height  from  3  feet  to  5  feet ; 
radical  foliage  narrower  and  thicker  than  in  bar- 
batus ;  corolla,  as  you  will  see,  perfectly  free  from 
beard  ;  the  lower  lip  divided  into  three  long  and 
rather  narrow  lobes.  As  it  stood  the  brunt  of  last 
winter,  it  is  no  doubt  quite  haidy.  The  plant  is 
described  in  "  Botany  of  California  "  by  Dr.  A.  Gray 
as  a  probable  var.  of  P.  barbatus,  but  it  is  almost 
certain  that  he  had  not  had  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  living  plant.  I  shall  have  another  spe- 
cies in  flower  shortly,  also  scarlet,  the  P.  Eatoni,  a 
dwarfer  plant.— W.  Thompson,  Ipswich. 

*„,*  A  pretty  plant,  the  colour,  a  scarlet,  being 
very  bright  and  effective.  Judging  by  the  flower- 
spikes  Mr.  Thompson  sends,  it  seems  to  be  a  freer 
flowerer  than  P.  barbatus  or  Chelone  barbata,  as  it 
is  often  called. 

EUCHARIS  SANDERI. 
This  plant  is  likely  to  become  a  dangerous  rival 
of  the  popular  E.  grandiflora  (amazonica).  The 
first  flowers  of  it  that  opened  in  this  country  were 
poor  indeed  compared  with  those  which  the  plant 
has  since  produced  under  good  culture.  The  ac- 
companying illustration,  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  W.  Bull,  shows  well  the  character  of  the 
growth  and  the  flower-spike,  but  the  flowers  are 
considerably  under-sized  compared  with  those  that 
may  now  be  seen  in  Mr.  Bull's  nursery  at  Chelsea, 
and  which  are  as  large  as  those  of  E.  grandiflora. 
They  are  pure  white  and  of  wax-like  texture ;  their 
distinguishing  characteristic  is  the  absence  of  a 
distinct  corona,  which  separates  it  at  once  from 


both  the  other  species  now  in  cultivation.  The 
corona  seems  to  be  fused  with  the  inner  surface  of 
the  perianth  tube.  The  umbels  each  bear  from 
five  to  nine  flowers,  which  expand  in  quick  suc- 
cession, and  are  borne  on  sufliciently  long  stalks 
to  be  useful  in  a  cut  state.  Its  constitution  is  said 
to  be  hardier  than  that  of  the  old  E.  grandiflora, 
and  it  can,  it  is  said,  be  grown  and  flowered  suc- 
cessfully in  a  much  lower  temperature.  If  such 
be  the  case,  it  will  be  valuable,  as  it  could  be 
grown  by  those  who  do  not  possess  a  stove.  It  is 
very  distinct  in  foliage,  being  hardly  distinguish- 
able in  that  respect  from  Eurycles  australasica. 
The  leaves  are  large  and  somewhat  heart-shaped, 
strongly  ribbed,  and  pale  green.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  United  States  of  Colombia. 


Orchids. 


NEW  AEEIDES. 

At  Stevens'  Rooms,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
on  Wednesday  last,  a  large  specimen  of  a  very 
fine  new  species  of  Aerides  was  sold  for  the  ex- 
traordinary sum  of  2.35  guineas,  the  purchaser 
being  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Burford  Lodge,  Dork- 
ing. The  plant  was  the  only  one  brought  home 
some  two  years  ago  by  one  of  Messrs.  Sander's 
collectors.  Since  then  it  has  made  good  growth 
in  the  St.  Albans  Knrsery,  and  the  first  blooms 
were  seen  about  a  fortnight  ago.  The  plant  con- 
sists of  some  six  healthy  break.=,  each  furnished 
with  deep  green  foliage  2  inches  broad.  The  pen- 
dulous flower-spike  measured  about  2  feet  in 
length,  and  carried  thirty-two  blossoms,  nearly  all 
of  which  were  expanded  at  the  time  when  the 
plant  was  sold.  They  partake  somewhat  of  the 
character  of  those  of  the  rare  A.  Leoni  and  the 
common  A.  odoratura,  and  possess  the  strong  aro- 
matic perfume  of  the  latter  species.  They  are 
nearly  2  inches  long  and  IJ  inches  broad,  and  the 
whole  flower  is  of  wax-like  substance.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  white,  conspicuously  tipped  with 
amethyst-purple,  while  the  broad  trilobed  labellum 
has  the  infolded  wings  pure  white,  with  the  middle 
lobe  of  a  rich  amethyst,  and  each  of  the  lobes  is 
terminated  by  a  delicate  fringe.  The  appearance 
of  the  whole  spike,  carrying  so  many  expanded 
blooms,  was  very  fine ;  in  fact,  no  other  Aerides 
in  cultivation  can  compare  with  it,  either  as  re- 
gards noble  appearance  or  beauty  of  colour.  For 
this  coveted  treasure  there  was  a  spirited  competi- 
tion. The  price  which  it  fetched  is  the  highest 
that  has  ever  been  given  for  an  Orchid  put  up  for 
sale  at  a  public  auction. 


The  Dove  Plant  (Peristeria  elata)  has  been 
uncommonly  fine  this  season  at  Mr.  W.  Bull's  nur- 
sery, Chelsea,  where  there  are  still  numbers  of 
fine  specimens  in  flower.  The  tall  spikes  of  singu- 
lar shaped  white  and  wax-like  flowers,  imitating 
exactly  miniature  birds,  rise  boldly  from  the 
mass  of  handsome  foliage.  The  delicious  aro- 
matic perfume  of  the  flowers,  too,  adds  much  to 
the  charms  of  the  plant. 

Odontoglossum  crlspum  vlrginale.— 
Out  of  the  thousands  of  imported  plants  that 
annually  flower  for  the  first  time  in  this  country, 
it  is  very  seldom  indeed  that  an  albino  turns  up 
amoBg  them,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  diver- 
sity of  the  markings  of  the  flowers.  A  white  form 
may  therefore  be  considered  a  rarity,  and,  more- 
over, a  beautiful  one.  There  is  now  in  bloom  in 
Messrs.  Shuttleworth  &  Carder's  nursery  a  fine 
specimen  of  a  white-flowered  variety  that  has 
been  appropriately  named  virginale,  for  there  is 
nothing  to  mar  the  chaste  purity  of  the  flower, 
save  a  dash  of  yellow  on  the  labellum.  The  rest  is 
pure  white  without  even  the  suggestion  of  a  blotch. 
The  flower,  moreover,  is  of  the  broad-petalled 
type,  and  the  spike  is  tall  and  arching. 

Paphinia  cristata  grandis  is  the  nanie 
given  to  an  exceptionally  fine  variety  of  this 
Demerara  Orchid,  which  has  been   imported   in 


quantity  by  Messrs.  Shuttleworth  &  Carder,  Park 
Road,  Clapham.  The  flowers  are  much  larger 
than  usual,  being  3J  inches  across,  and  the  dorsal 
sepal  is  fully  3  inches  in  length.  The  colour,  too, 
is  darker,  the  chocolate  ground  colour  being  of  a 
more  purplish  hue  barred  transversely  with  white. 
The  labellum  is  white  and  barred  with  chocolate, 
and  surmounted  by  the  characteristic  fringe  of 
white.  It  is  a  dwarf-growing  plant,  only  about 
6  inches  high,  and  has  small  pseudo-bulbs,  from 
the  base  of  which  the  pendulous  flower-stalks  are 
produced,  usually  in  pairs  and  threes.  The  plants 
have  a  singularly  pretty  effect  suspended  in  a 
long  line.  Mr.  Shuttleworth  grows  it  very  success- 
f  ally  in  the  Cattleya  house  in  small  hanging  pans. 

Vandas. — I  was  surprised  to  read  "  Pere- 
grine's condemnatory  notice  of  these,  as,  rightly 
grown,  they  are  amongst  the  noblest  of  Orchids, 
and  they  are  not  at  all  difficult  to  manage.  As 
one  of  your  correspondents  rightly  remarks,  it  is 
the  stewing  temperature  to  which  they  are  often 
subjected  which  robs  them  of  their  beauty  and 
renders  their  culture  expensive.  We  have  so  many 
Orchids  which  are  valuable  only  for  their  flowers, 
that  we  ought  to  prize  such  as  are  ornamental  all 
the  year  round,  and  this  much  may  certainly  be 
said  of  V.  tricolor  and  suavis  when  grown  under 
conditions  favourable  to  the  production  of  healthy 
luxuriant  foliage.— J.  C.  B. 


QUESTIONS. 

51.153 —Fruit  book.— Can  ,iny  of  the  readers  of  Tub 
Gaeden  inform  me  of  a  book  describing  the  different  pur- 
poses for  whicli  fruit  is  used  in  England  ?— F.  1'. 

6054.— Designs  for  flower  beds.- Would  some  of 
your  readers  liindly  inform  me  where  I  can  get  some 
designs  for  flowt  r  beds  to  be  cut  out  on  a  large  lawu  ?— 

SUBSCEIBEK. 

60;5  -Treatment  of  Crotons.— Will  any  reader  of 
The  Gabbf.n  kindly  give  me  information  regarding  the 
treatment  of  Crotons  from  young  plants  onwards  ?—CoN- 
STAKT  Reader. 

6056.— Caladiums.— I  want  to  know  whether  these 
should  go  to  nst  now  or  be  kept  growing?  Will  some 
reader  of  The  Garden  kindly  tell  me  ?  al=o  should  Vincas 
be  cut  down  or  kept  growing?- J.  H. 

6067.— Seedless  Grapes.— Can  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents inform  me  why  Muscat  Hambuighs  do  not  pro 
duce  seeds  ?  Mine  are  in  a  late  vinery  and  have  not  seeded 
well  for  these  four  or  five  years.  — N.  MoD. 

6058.— Select  Gooseberries.— Will  sraie  of  your 
readers  kindly  give  me  the  names  of  a  dozen  of  the  best 
Gooseberries  for  cultivation  in  this  part  of  the  eoimtry?  A 
few  remarks  on  their  culture  would  also  be  appreciated  — 
J.  H.,  Sunderland. 

6059.— Oaks  in  Warwickshire.— Would  anyone  who 
has  taken  note  of  the  kind  of  soil  in  which  the  noljler  Oaks 
in  this  county  (or  elsewhere  in  England)  have  done  well 
kindly  let  me  know  through  The  Garleh  what  its  charac- 
ter usual'y  is  ?— V. 

6060— Stocks.-Will  anyone  tell  me  something  of  the 
nature  of  Stocks?  Do  they  ever  object  to  light,  warm 
sandy  ground  ?  I  am  very  fond  of  them  and  fail  repeatedly. 
I  am  not  interested  in  the  kinds  that  bloom  so  well  early 
in  August  in  many  places.— N.  J. 

E061.— Melon  leaves.— My  Jlelon  leaves  turn  brown 
and  dry ;  they  have  become  so  ever  since  the  young  plants 
were  put  out.  The  latter  are  growing  in  a  good  loam  and 
have  plenty  of  drainage  ;  the  older  they  get  the  wor-e  they 
get  and  I  fear  they  will  never  ripen  their  fruit,  which  is 
now  swelling.  Will  some  one  kindly  tell  me  how  to  mend 
matters  ?-H.  G.  B. 

5062— Softe'ilng  hard  water.- 1  should  be  very 
glad  if  some  of  the  readers  of  The  Gaeden  could  tell  me 
of  a  simple  way  of  rendering  hard  water  soft,  as  the  lime 
therein  has  a  tendency  to  discolour  the  Grapes  in  my 
house.  We  have  to  continue  syrmging  very  late  in  the 
season  in  order  to  keep  the  Vines  clean,  as  we  use  the 
house  for  various  plants  besides  the  Grapes.— f>.  F. 

6063.— Tortoises —Are  these  of  any  use  in  a  kitchen 
garden,  and  of  what  does  their  food  consist  ?  I  put  one  into 
a  Lettuce  bed  early  in  June.  After  a  few  days  he  found  his 
way  to  the  Strawberry  beds,  where  he  has  lived  ever  since, 
but  he  evidently  does  not  subsist  on  the  fi-uit,  as  the  Straw- 
berries were  not  ripe  when  he  arrived  there,  and  are  now 
over.  Must  he  he  housed  in  winter?— J.  H.  W.  Thomas, 
BehiifyiU,  Carloio. 

6064.— Gladiolus  viperatus  —Can  any  one  of  your 
readers  inform  me  whether  this  Gladiolus  is  to  be  had  either 
in  England  or  on  the  Continent  ?  The  plant  is  figured  and 
described  by  Mrs.  Loudon  in  her  well-know  work  on  bull)- 
ous  plants.  It  is  not  particularly  showy,  but  it  seems  at 
least  probable  that  its  extreme  fragrance  may  render  it 
useful  in  experiments  in  the  hyliidisation  of  the  family  of 
plants  to  wluch  it  lielongs.  I  do  not  find  it  in  any  British 
or  foreign  price  list  accessible  to  me.— W.  G  ,  Newport, 
Rhode  Island. 
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Dogs  in  public  gardens— "No  dogs  al- 
lowed loose  in  the  park  "  is  the  rule  in  the  Alex- 
andra Park,  Manchester.  Those  who  notice  the 
way  in  which  dogs  run  amuck  among  the  flowers 
and  chase  or  worry  the  sheep  in  London  parks  will 
probably  think  it  a  good  rule. — J.  L. 

International  Horticultural  and  Fo- 
restry E.xhibition. — We  briefly  announced  last 
week  (p.  218)  that  this  had  been  postponed  till 
1885.  Mr.  Birkbeck,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  John  Wills, 
states  that,  "  after  a  long  and  exhaustive  discus- 
sion, it  was  unanimously  decided  that,  having  in 
view  the  vast  amount  of  preparation  necessary  for 
its  success,  especially  with  reference  to  forestry, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  hold  it  at  so  early  a  date 
as  next  year,  and  that  much  more  good  would  be 
done  and  the  chances  of  success  much  greater  if 
it  were  postponed  to  the  year  188.5,  which  it  was 
accordingly  decided  to  do."  It  is  also  added  that 
this  additional  time  will  be  needed  in  order  that 
due  notice  may  be  given  to  the  trade  that  it  is 
intended  to  hold  such  an  exhibition  in  the  spring, 
summer,  and  autumn  of  the  year  1885. 

Alexandra  Park.— The  acquisition  of  the 
extensive  grounds  of  the  Alexandra  Park  by  the 
London  Corporation  as  a  public  park  is  at  present 
under  consideration,  and  is  said  to  be  favourably 
regarded— Lord  Shaftesbury  and  other  influential 
persons  having  urged  the  expediency  of  the  pur- 
chase in  the  interest  of  the  public  at  large,  and 
especially  in  that  of  the  great  suburban  district  on 
the  north  of  Loudon,  now  being  covered  with 
houses  at  so  rapid  a  rate.  Kome  demur,  we  under- 
stand, has,  however,  arisen  in  regard  to  the  Palace 
itself,  for  which  it  was  apprehended  no  remunera- 
tive use  could  be  found,  as  it  has  failed  as  a  place 
of  amusement  in  successive  hands.  Mr.  Bourne, 
the  Principal  of  the  new  College  of  Practical  Engi- 
neering at  Muswell  Hill,  suggests  that  a  portion 
of  the  I'alace  building  should  be  converted  into  a 
sanitarium,  the  residue  being  devoted  to  popular 
amusement  and  instruction  as  heretofore  ;  and  he 
reckons  that  by  the  introduction  of  this  new  fea- 
ture the  receipts  will  be  so  much  increased  that 
the  scale  will  be  turned  in  the  right  direction. 
Certainly  there  is  no  sanitarium  in  England  such 
as  the  Palace  thus  utilised  would  constitute.  It 
is  heated  throughout  by  hot-water  pipes,  so  that 
an  equable  temperature  can  easily  be  maintained 
throughout  the  year. 

National  Apple  congress.— At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  sub-committee,  held  at  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick,  on  Sept.  18, 
Mr.  John  Lee,  in  the  chair,  it  was  decided  that 
e.xhibitors  be  requested  to  send  not  less  than 
two  fruits  of  a  kind,  or  more  than  six,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examination.  All  packages  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  secretary,  Mr.  A.  F,  Barron,  Koyal 
Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Chiswick;  the 
charges  for  carriage  of  the  same  will  be  defrayed 
by  the  society.  Admission  to  the  public  will  be 
Is.  on  the  4th,  and  Gd.  on  other  days.  This  con- 
ference will  not  take  the  form  of  an  ordinary  ex- 
hibition, as  there  will  be  no  competition  and  no 
prizes,  the  sole  object  being  to  seize  so  favourable 
an  opportunity  of  gaining  information,  and  making 
the  meeting  instructive  and  educational.  All  fruit 
growers  are  invited  to  send,  and  the  more  widely 
the  collections  are  procured  the  greater  will  be 
the  interest  the  exhibition  will  create.  It  is  very 
desirable,  therefore,  that  every  collection  should 
be  accompanied  with  as  much  information  as  can 
be  furnished  with  regard  to  soil,  exposure,  and 
physical  conditions  of  the  districts  from  which 
they  are  gathered.  No  limit  will  be  put  upon 
the  number  which  anyone  may  see  tit  to 
send,  and  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  they 
should  be  the  product  of  his  own  grounds.  The 
committee  desire  that  an  effort  be  made  to  procure 
representatives  of  all  the  varieties  that  are  grown 
in  the  various  districts,  and  that  all  should  be  dis- 
tinctly labelled  with  the  name  or  names  under 
which  they  may  be  known  in  their  respective  lo- 
calities. As  the  specimens  sent  are  strictly  for 
examination,  they  must  necessarily  be  at  the  dis- 


posal of  the  committee  where  required.  All 
packages  addressed  to  the  secretary  must  be  de- 
livered on  or  before  October  3.  Exhibitors  staging 
their  own  fruit  may  do  so  on  October  3  or  morning 
of  October  i,  to  be  ready  for  the  inspection  of  the 
committee.  Notice  of  intention  to  exhibit  must 
be  given  to  Mr.  Barron  not  later  than  September 
21),  stating  the  number  of  varieties  to  be  exhibited, 
or  the  amount  of  space  that  will  be  required.  All 
exhibitors  will  be  admitted  to  the  gardens  free, 
and  they  will  receive  a  certain  number  of  tickets, 
according  to  the  exteut  of  their  exhibits,  for  the 
admission  of  friends.  Growers  of  fruit  will  have 
in  this  exhibition  an  opportunity  of  correcting  or 
verifying  the  nomenclature  of  their  fruits,  by 
bringing  specimens  with  them  and  making  a  per- 
sonal comparison. 

The     fourth    annual    "  cryptogamic 

meeting  "  of  the  Essex  Field  Club  will  take  place 
in  Epping  Forest  on  September  29.  A  large  num- 
ber of  London  botanists  have  promised  to  be  pre- 
sent and  to  act  as  referees.  In  the  evening  a 
meeting  for  the  exhibition  of  botanical  specimens 
will  be  held  in  the  Assembly  Room  at  the  Roebuck 
Hotel,  Buckhurst  Hill,  when  the  following  papers 
will  be  read  :  "  Recent  Additions  to  the  Fungus 
Flora  of  Epping  Forest,"  by  Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke  ; 
"  The  '  Lower  Orders  '  of  Fungi,"  by  Worthington 
G.  Smith  ;  and  "  Fungi  as  Poisons,"  by  Dr.  Whar- 
ton. Botanists  wishing  to  attend  the  meeting  or 
willing  to  assist  by  exhibiting  specimens  should 
communicate  with  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  W.  Cole, 
Buckhurst  Hill,  Essex. 

National  Floral  League.- This  is  the 
name  of  a  movement  which  is  being  set  on  foot 
for  the  purpose  of  fostering  flower  culture  by  the 
industrial  classes,  the  poor,  and  by  children  of 
Sunday  and  day  schools.  This  is  sought  to  be  at- 
tained by — (1)  The  establishment  of  floral  socie- 
ties for  the  promotion  of  window  gardening,  and 
imparting  elementary  education  in  the  structure 
and  growth  of  plants,  and  by  helping  to  sustain 
and  enlarge  any  existing  societies  for  kindred  ob- 
jects. (2)  The  diffusion  of  practical  information 
concerning  the  growth  and  propagation  of  flower- 
ing and  foliage  plants,  especially  as  adapted  for 
window  gardening.  (3)  The  formation  of  classes 
and  delivery  of  addresses  and  lectures  on  botany, 
and  holding  examinations  thereon.  (4)  Promoting 
floral  exhibitions,  at  which  prizes  and  certificates 
shall  be  awarded  for  the  best  exhibits,  upon  the 
adjudication  of  competent  judges.  (5)  The  holding 
of  an  annual  conference  of  persons  delegated  by 
societies  in  union,  and  others  interested  in  the 
operations  of  the  league,  when  papers  would  be 
read,  followed  by  discussions  thereon.  (6)  The 
publication  of  a  journal  reporting  meetings  and 
exhibitions,  and  containing  articles  generally  con- 
ducing to  the  objects  of  the  league.  We  may  add 
that  Jlr.  Carruthers,  Mr.  Britten  (British  Museum), 
and  Mr.  Nicholson  (Kew)  are  interested  in  the 
movement,  which,  we  think,  cannot  fail  to  find 
support. 


Kitchen    Garden. 


Market  Carrots.— These  promise  to  be  good 
crops — both  long  Surrey  and  intermediate — having 
been  favoured  with  frequent  showers  during  their 
earlier  stages  of  growth.  When  once  they  get 
firm  hold  of  the  soil,  they  do  not  much  mind  hot, 
dry  weather.  The  low  prices  obtained  last  winter 
have,  however,  had  the  effect  of  decreasing  the 
area  sown  this  spring.— J.  C.  B. 

Novel  practices  •with  Celery  and  Brus- 
sels Sprouts. — I  was  lately  in  a  large  and  well 
cultivated  kitchen  garden  under  the  care  of  a 
practical  Scotch  gardener,  and  was  surprised  to  see 
all  the  Brussels  Sprouts  (a  fine  crop)  divested  of 
the  whole  of  their  leaves  except  a  few  at  the  top, 
the  object  being,  I  was  informed,  to  make  the  crop 
of  Sprouts  better  and  hardier.  Of  the  merits  of 
the  plan  I  cannot  speak,  but  the  rule  is  to  leave 
the  leaves  on  the  plants  for  protection  and  in 
order  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  Spfouts.  In 
the  case  referred  to  the  Sprouts  were  only  appear- 


ing, the  time  being  early  in  September.  The  other 
novel  practice  was  leaving  the  earthing  up  of  the 
Celery  till  the  beginning  of  October.  The  plants 
were  fine  and  tall,  but  green  to  the  base,  and  I 
was  told  the  plan  was  an  excellent  one.  My  idea 
has  always  been  that  as  the  eatable  and  blanched 
portion  of  a  stalk  of  Celery  is  that  portion  of  it 
which  grows  after  earthing  up,  the  sooner  the 
latter  ojjeration  is  performed  the  better,  there  not 
being  so  much  growth  after  October.  Still,  I  would 
be  glad  to  hear  your  correspondents'  opinions  on 
the  subject.— J.  S.  W. 

Northern  King  Cos  Lettuce.— Last  win- 
ter I  found  this  Lettuce  the  best  to  withstand  the 
damp.  The  leaves  are  thick,  but  at  the  same  time 
crisp  and  tender.  W^e  had  a  supply  of  it  in  frames 
for  salad  till  late  in  the  spring.  1  have  found  it 
also  one  of  the  best  this  summer.  The  colour,  a  pale 
green,  when  blanched  is  crisp  and  white.  It  stands 
a  long  time  before  bolting  to  seed,  even  in  the  hot, 
dry  weather  which  we  had  during  the  month  of 
August.— W.C. 

Protecting  Asparagus  beds.- Not  the 
least  important  of  the  details  of  Asparagus  cul- 
ture is  the  protection  of  the  full  grown  plants 
from  injury  by  wind,  for  I  need  hardly  say  that 
on  the  full  development  of  the  tops  depends  the 
size  and  strength  of  the  crowns  the  next  season. 
The  growth  gets  heavy  as  it  becomes  fully 
developed,  and  is  liable  to  injury  from  gales  of 
wind,  which  twist  the  stems  until  they  snap 
right  off  at  the  base.  When  Asparagus  is  grown 
in  beds,  I  find  Pea  sticks  stuck  firmly  between  the 
plants  to  make  an  efiicient  support,  and  no  amount 
of  wind  will  dislodge  the  stems.  But  the  best 
way  to  grow  Asparagus  is  in  single  clumps  a  yard 
apart,  and  then  three  or  four  stout  stakes  should 
be  put  to  each  plant  about  1  foot  from  the  crown 
and  strong  cords  run  round  to  make  a  sort  of 
cradle.  Another  important  point  in  Asparagus 
culture  is  the  removal  of  the  seeds,  or  rather 
berries,  directly,  for  if  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
stems,  they  must  naturally  weaken  the  plant.  If 
fine  Asparagus  is  desired,  these  trifling  details  of 
culture  must  be  well  carried  out.  If  near  the  sea 
coast,  apply  a  mulching  of  sea  weed  as  soon  as 
the  Asparagus  stems  are  cut  off  in  November. — ■ 
J.  G.,  Hants. 

Single  Dahlias  (E.  M.  73ai)ii.)  — Your  flowers  amved 
so  withered  that  it  was  mipossible  to  tlistinguish  one  from 
the  other. 

Apple  blossoms  {J.  G.  £.).— It  is  not  very  uncom 
mon  to  fliKl  Ijlossom  and  fruit  at  this  time  of  year  on  the 
same  Apple  tree. 

Lathyrus  Drummondi.— Having  had  several  re- 
quests for  seeds  of  this  Pea  mentioned  in  The  Garden 
(p.  16),  I  may  state  tliat  I  shall  be  glad  to  send  seed  of  it  to 
any  person  who  sends  me  a  stamped  and  addressed  envelope 
—John  T.  Pou,  Riverston,  Ni'7ia<jh. 

Names  of  plants.- J^rs.  BuUar.—Lilinm  Batemannia;, 

Tricyrtis  liirta  nigra Anon.— 2,  EccremooaTpus  scaber  ; 

3,  Solidago  canadensis ;  4,  Adiantum  scutum ;  6,  A. 
cuneatum. — -J.  H.  W.  r.— Lobelia  Milleri,  supposed  to 

be  a  hybrid  between  L.  sypliilitica  and  L.  cardinalis. W. 

Peet.—l,  Sparmannia  africana  ;  3,  Khamnus  alateruus. 

A.  E,  Mcintosh. ~1,  Polypodium  vulgare  semilacerum 
(rare) ;  2,  Pteris  hastata ;  3,  Onoclea  sensibilis ;  4,  Pteris 
longtfolia. J.  B.— Odoutoglossum  Lindleyanum  (Or- 
chid) ;  other  is  apparently  Passiflora  quadrangularis. 

Constant  iicader.- -Orchid  is  Stanhopea  eburnea.  Begonia 

is  B.  E^'ansiana ;  names  of  Heaths   next   week. Mrs, 

Gttiiie.— Sedum  Fabaria. Ueifd.— Sisyrinchium  convolu- 

turn S.   S.—1,    Kudbeckia    speciosa   (Newmanni)';    3, 

Pteris  umbrosa  ;  4,  Pteris  cretica  albo-lineata. Dix. — 

We  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  the  names  of  the  Conifers, 
the  specimens  being  too  small.  Send  a  good  sized  piece  of 
each  and  as  characteristic  as  you  can  And.  Please  attach 
numbers  securely  ne.xt  time. 

Naming  fruit. — Readers  who  desire  our  kelp  in  naming 
fruit  will  kindly  bear  in  mind  that  several  specimens  in 
different  stages  oj colour  midsize  of  the  same  kind  greatly 
assist  in  its  determination.  Local  varieties  should  be 
named  bg  local  growers,  and  are  often  only  known  to  them. 
)n  can  only  undertake  to  name  four  varieties  at  a  time, 
and  these  only  when  the  above  condition  is  observed.  Un- 
paid parcels  nat  received. 

Names  of  fruits.— jS.  B.  -Your  Peach  looks  like  Koyal 
George  from  an  open  wall,  but  not  very  good  examples  of 
it.  This  variety  is  a  good  one  for  a  Peach  house,  but  if  you 
require  an  early  crop  you  had  better  have  a  tree  of  one  of 

the  best  of  the  early  sorts— Hale's  Early,  for  example. 

J.  Fl(tcher.—V/e  cannot  name  fruits  from  single  specimens 

only  ;  three  at  least  should  be  sent  of  each  sort. T.  iJ.  — 

Dumelow's  Seedling  or  Wellington. S.  Dart,—T,  Kerry 

I'ippin;  2,  Golden  Noble  ;  3,  Cat's  Head. 
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This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  monrt  T-Tnturo  :  change  it  rather  :  but 

THE  AKT  ITSELF  13  NATUKE."— S/ia'Wspeiire. 


EOSES  IN  THE  MIDLANDS. 


r 


KOSES  here  have  been  this  year  plentiful  enough, 
but  poor  in  quality.     The  wood  of  the  cut-backs 
and  the  dormant  eyes  both  of    standards   and 
dwarfs  remained  uninjured  through  the  winter  of 
1882-83.    The  summer-like  weather  which  we  had 
in  February  brought  out  the  young  growth  to  a 
state  unprecedented  in  our  time.     March,  that 
cruel  month  to  vegetation  in  this  country,  brought 
with  it   a    frost  of   2G°   and   a  continuation  for 
fourteen  days  of  cold  north-easterly  winds.  I  need 
scarcely  say  that  this  to  the  rosarians  m  this  lo- 
cality made  the  "  whole  heart  faint."     But  with 
the  genial  weather  we  had  in  April  it  was  not  a 
little  surprising  to  see  the  quick  change  that  took 
place  in  the  plants  and  buds  that  ,had  partially 
escaped  the  devastating  storm.     Seldom,  if  ever, 
did  we  notice  Eoses  recover  themselves  so  quickly. 
Fly,  grub,  and  all  insect  pests  were  conspicuous 
for  their  absence ;  and  again  our  hopes  were  great 
for  a  good  and   glorious  harvest.     After   such  a 
severe  check  we  knew  that  our  blooming  season 
must  in  a  measure  be  delayed,  and  more  especially 
did  this  apply  to  maiden  plants,  which,  as  a  rule, 
always   give  us   our  finest    bloom.    And   while 
we   read   and   heard  from   various   sources  that 
southern    growers    were    showing    and    cutting 
fine   blooms    for    the     early    meetings,    we    in 
this  part  of   the  country  had  nothing  but  mal- 
formed flowers.    When  actual  growth,  however, 
did  set  in,  the  foliage  and  robustness  of  the  plant 
were  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  when  the  bloom 
arrived  we  were  struck  firstly  by  the  want  of  petal, 
the  thinness  of  the  Rose,  and,  secondly,  we  never 
saw  Eoses  droop  so  quickly  after  being  cut.     I 
believe  this  has  been  a  season  remarkable  for  both 
the  faults  just  mentioned.     Quantity  has  taken  the 
place  of  quality  in  the  case  of  the  Eoses  of  1883. 
Our  standards  and  Manettis  have  been  a  complete 
failure  in  this  respect,  the  Seedling  Brier  yielding 
us  our  best  blooms,  but  not  until  the  early  days 
of  August. 

Another  remarkable  coincidence  this  year  has 
been  with  us  the  absence  of  many  good  Roses  in 
their  usual  form.  Among  them  we  have  particu- 
larly noticed  the  following:  Madame  Victor 
Verdier,  Dr.  Andre,  Reynolds  Hole,  Fran50is 
Michelon,  La  France,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Dupuy 
Jamain,  Star  of  Waltham,  Emilie  Hausburgh, 
Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa,  and  Mdlle.  Eugenie 
Verdier.  Among  those  that  have  pleased  us  most 
are  Gabriel  Luizet,  Marie  Baumann,  Alfred  Colomb, 
Charles  Darwin,  May  Quennell  (ex'.ra  fine),  A.  K. 
Williams,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Ferdinand  de  Les- 
seps,  Louis  Van  Houtte  (exquisite),  Beauty  of  Wal- 
tham, Senateur  Vaisse  (old,  yet  one  of  the 
best),  Horace  Vernet,  and  Henry  AVilliam  Eaton. 
For  richness  of  colour  in  Eoses  we  have  to  speak 
in  the  highest  terms  ;  if  some  have  been  "  short 
and  loose,"  the  brilliancy  of  the  crimsons  have 
never  been  so  rich  ;  this  X  attribute  to  the  dullness 
of  the  weather  in  a  great  measure.  At  the  great 
meetings— Liverpool,  Shefaeld,  and  Manchester— 
where  the  southern,  midland,  and  northern 
growers  could  meet  en  masse,  I  noticed  more 
especially  this  element  in  the  Rose,  coupled 
■with,  as  previously  stated,  the  thinness  of  the 
petal. 

The  finest  Roses  I  have  seen  this  year  were 
those  shown  by  Mr.  Whitwell,  of  Darlington  ; 
his  boxes  at  Sheffield  and  Manchester  were  simply 
superb,  showing  at  the  former  place  a  Thomas 
Mills,  the  finest  and  most  perfect  bloom  m  the 
whole  exhibition  ;  while  at  Manchester,  at  the 
Botanical  Gardens,  the  bloom  of  Madame  Hippo- 
lyte  Jamain  in  his  singles  was  so  extraordinary  m 
size  and  so  beautifully  furnished,  that,  shown  as 


it  was  there,  it  was  not  inferior  in  size  to  that 
grand  new  Rose,  Her  Majesty.  The  three  plants 
of  Annie  Wood  in  the  box  of  triplets  shown 
by  the  same  grower  were  not  inferior  to  Mad. 
Hippolyte  Jamain  in  size,  while  for  form, 
richness,  and  colour  I  never  saw  their  equals  ;  the 
petals  were  evenly  disposed,  the  form  like  that  of 
a  good  A.  K..  Williams  (not  with  the  usual  eye), 
but  full  up  to  the  centre.  But  while  we  midland 
growers  complain  (and  in  a  measure  we  have 
cause),  how  is  it  that  one  so  much  further  north, 
like  Mr.  Whitwell,  can  produce  flowers  far  supe- 
rior in  colour,  size,  and  substance  to  any  Roses 
grown  either  by  nurserymen  or  amateurs  if  This 
is  a  question  I  do  not  pretend  to  answer  myself, 
and  leave  it  to  more  scientific  heads.  One  thing 
s  certain,  that  few  amateurs  and  fewer  nursery- 
men would  care  to  go  to  battle  with  Mr.  Whitwell 
when  in  full  form.  AV.  H.  Feettisgham. 

Beeston,  Notts. 


TEA  ROSE  ADAM. 


This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  Roses  in  cultiva- 
tion, and  I  venture  to  say  that  some  of  these  days  it 
will  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  Roses  grown  more 
for  the  continuous  supply  of    buds    and  flowers 
which  they  yield  than  for  the  decorative  eSect 
which  they  are  capable  of  affording.     My  first  ac- 
quaintance with  this  Rose  was  made  on  the  Con- 
tinent some  years  ago,  where,  in  a  large  establish- 
ment, the  back  wall  of  a  Camellia  house  was  de- 
voted to  Tea  Eoses,  amongst  which  were  some 
plants  of  Adam.    All  the  kinds  planted  there  did 
well,   and   gave  a  large  amount    of  bloom,  but 
there  were  periods  when  they  were  out  of  bloom 
with  the  exception  of  Adam,  which  always  fur- 
nished a  bud  or  two  in  times  of  need,  and  often 
caused  the  remark  to  be  made  that  it  was  worth 
all  the  other  varieties  put  together.  It  is,  however, 
only  fair  to  say  that  that  favourite  of  the  market 
growers,  Niphetos,  did  not  have  a  place  there,  but 
although  Adam  scarcely  ranks   so  high  as  that 
popular  kind,  it  comes   next  to  it,  and  the  two 
should  always  be  found  in  company,  forming,  as 
they  do,  a  good  contrast  as  regards  colour.    I  can- 
not think  of  two  better  kinds  for  a  small  green- 
house  than    these    two    Teas,   and   I   am   sure 
amateurs    would    find    them    more    satisfactory 
than  Marechal  Niel,  which,  glorious  Rose  though 
it  is,  is   not   so   well   fitted    for  'small    houses, 
and  its   flowering   season    is    far   too  short  for 
those  who  like  to  cut   a   Eose  every  few  days 
through  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  months. 
Speaking  of  Tea  Eoses  the  other  day  to  a  friend, 
a  large  trade  grower  of  them,  he  confirmed  my 
good  opinion  of  Adam,  but  considers  it  to  be  quite 
distinct  from  President.     This  is  a  matter  of  some 
importance,  and  a  point  which  should  be  cleared 
up,  as  if  there  are  two  distinct  Eoses  under  the  same 
name,  it  may  be  that  the  true  Adam  is  often  not 
obtainable,  and  that  some  disappointment  may  be 
the  result,  that  is  supposing  the  two  kinds  not  to  be 
equal  in  general  good  properties.    What  is  the 
opinion  of   Rose  growers  in    reference    to  this 
matter  ? J-  Cokkhill. 

EOSE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 


This  Rose,  flowered  out  of  doors,  is  altogether 

different  from  and  superior   to  any  I  have  seen 

under  glass.     The  blooms  have  a  deeper  colour 

and  a  more  substantial  substance;  the  wood  is 

alsostronger.and  even  the  spurs  are  more  vigorous 

and  more   hooked.     The  general  character  and 

colour  of  the  Eose  is  a  good  deal  like  Marie  Van 

Houtte,  but  it  has  a  deeper  golden  centre,  and  the 

undersides  of  the  petals  are  rosy  yellow  instead 

of  rose.     But  the  fact  of  its  being  possible  to 

compare  the  Princess  of  Wales  with  Marie  Van 

Houtte  is  perhaps  the  highest  praise  that  could  be 

given  to  any  new  Eose.     The  buds  are  also  long 

and  pointed,  the   blooms  of  fair  average  size,  and 

the  form  almost  all  that  can  be  desired  in  Eoses 

of  that  class.     I  bear  testimony  the  more  readily 

to  the  substantial  merits  of  this  Eose  in  the  open 

air,  as  neither  it  nor  Lady  lUary  Fitzwilliam,  nor 

several  others,  have  come  up  to  my  expectations 

1  under  glass.     The  Princess  of  Wales  is  likely  to 


take  a  high  place  as  a  bouquet  and  decorative 
Eose,  as  well  as  on  the  exhibition  table,  with  such 
established  favourites  as  Souvenir  d'Elise,  Presi- 
dent, Devoniensis,  and  Marie  Van  Houtte. 

D.  T.  Fish. 

TEA  EOSES  ON  EAISED  BEDS. 
The  special  culture  of  Tea  Eoses  at  Cheshunt 
consists  chiefly  in  furnishing  them  with  the  shelter 
afforded  by  rows  of  cordon  fruit  trees  or  Beech 
hedges  at  the  sides,  and  raising  their  roots  a  foot 
or  so  above  the  general  surface.  These  raised 
root  runs  for  Tea  Eoses  are  also  well  trenched 
and  duly  enriched.  Beds  6  feet  wide,  with  alleys 
about  2  feet  between,  are  ranged  side  by  side  in 
quantities,  and  planted  with  rows  of  fine  plants 
across  the  beds  at  intervals  of  18  inches.  Most  of 
these  dwarf  trees  are  worked  on  the  seedling 
Brier,  which  Mr.  George  Paul  considers  the  best 
stock  for  Teas.  Teas  on  the  Manetti,  however, 
flower  earlier  than  on  the  seedling  Brier,  while, 
more  singular  still.  Teas  on  Brier  cuttings  bloom 
almost  as  early  as  those  on  the  Manetti.    These 

Eaised  beds  not  only  afford  a  drier,  but  a 
warmer  root  run  for  the  roots  than  could  be 
found  on  the  level  surface.  The  most  substan- 
tial advantages  of  the  raised  bed  culture  of  Teas 
are  probably  realised  in  winter  just  before  the 
advent  of  severe  weather,  say  early  in  November. 
The  Eoses  are  earthed  up  across  the  beds  very 
much  in  the  same  way  as  Potatoes.  This  simple 
expedient  sheds  all  the  water  off  their  crowns  and 
the  major  part  of  it  off  the  roots  into  the  alleys, 
which  are  in  wet  weather  converted  into  water- 
courses or  miniature  canals  for  the  time  being. 
Either  way  the  roots  are  kept  warm,  and  the 
collars  of  the  plants  with  a  few  inches  above  them 
are  rendered  frost  proof. 

Mulching. — Should  exceptionally  cold  weather 
occur,  the  bed  system  of  Tea  Roses  likewise  facili- 
tates their  overhead  covering  with  Fern  fronds  or 
litter  of  any  sort.  For  this  purpose  there  is  nothing 
better  than  longish    stable  manure  with  all  its 
droppings  intact.    A  spread  an  inch  or  two  in 
thickness  of  such  slow  conducting  material  would 
render  the  roots  and  tops  of  Tea  Eoses  frost-proof 
in  the  most  severe  seasons.     In  ordinary  ones  they 
would  be  quite  safe  without  litter,  the  earthing  up 
saving  a  sufficiency  of  top  for  the  future  free 
breaking,  luxuriant  growth  and  free  flowering  of 
the  Teas.     Still,  to  render  security  doubly  secure, 
especially  as  our  temperature  at  times  runs  down 
30°,  or  even  40°,  with  only  a  few  hours'  warn- 
ing, it  is  prudent  practice  to  surface  mulch  Teas 
with  litter.      This  is  the  more  desirable,  inas-     , 
much  as  the  litter  proves  useful  in  other  ways  ; 
for  example,  as  a  manure  and  as  a  conserver  of 
moisture  and  resister  of  heat  during  the  droughts 
of  summer.    The  slow  and  gradual    distribution 
of  the  manurial  properties  of  the  litter  to  the 
roots  of  the  Roses  all  through  the  winter  and  early 
spring  is  one  of  the  best  preparations  for  their 
vigorous  breaking  and  healthy  growth  in  summer. 
Roots  thus  long  and  liberally  fed  will  never  fail 
to  forward  supplies  to  meet— and  that  with  un- 
stinted liberality— all  the  wants  of  the  growing 
and  blooming  tops.    All  this  will  be  the  more 
apparent  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  root  growth 
extension  and  enlargement  ceases  not  through- 
out the  winter  months  when  protected  by  earth 
and  other  mulchings  from  the  severities  of  the 
weather. 

In  April  or  May,  according  to  the  season,  the 
mulching  may  be  removed,  the  soil  levelled  down 
and  the  Teas  pruned  back  as  closely  as  desired. 
At  Cheshunt  most  of  them  are  primed  back  to 
within  three  or  four  eyes  of  their  base.  If  the 
Eoses  seem  to  need  additional  support,  the  mulch- 
ing or  a  little  fresh  manure  may  be  put  in  the  fur- 
rowsbefore  the  ridges  are  levelled  down,  oritmay  be 
left  on  the  fresh  level  surface  as  a  summer  mulch. 
Only  those  who  have  practised  these  simple  and 
efficient  methods  of  preserving,  stimulating,  and 
strengthening  their  Eoses  can  have  any  adequate 
notion  of  their  invigorating  effects.  This  system 
virtually  renews,  almost  recreates,  the  Eoses  an- 
nually. Under  this  treatment  it  matters  compara- 
tively little  what  becomes  of  the  tops.     So  much 
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force  is  concentrated  in  the  roots  and  root 
stocks,  that  all  necessary  supplies  of  flowering 
shoots  are  speedily  reproduced.  Like,  however, 
most  systems,  tins  one  has  one  great  risk  or  draw- 
back. The  Roses  have  to  pass  through  a  crucial 
period  immediately  after  uncovering  and  prun- 
ing. In  ticklish  seasons  it  is  wise  to  do  both 
tentatively.  This  system  ensures  the  safety  of 
t  le  Koses  while  they  are  under  it.  But  as  time 
and  weather  enforce  our  return  to  level  culture, 
then  comes  the  risk.  It  is  trying  to  our  patience 
t>  uncover  our  Hoses  a  straw  or  a  clod  at  a 
time.  But  the  nearer  we  approach  this  course  in 
c  ipricious  seasons,  the  safer  and  better  for  our  Roses. 
Still,  by  noting  time  and  studying  the  weather, 
and  also  the  state  and  condition  of  the  Roses,  the 
C'itical  processes  of  unearthing,  pruning,  &c.,  may 
mostly  be  passed  through  in  safety.  Such,  at 
least,  is  the  experience  at  Cheshunt  and  other 
places  where  similar  methods  of  safely  wintering 
Teas  are  adopted.  The  loose  and  mellow  condi- 
tion of  the  soil  of  these  Rose  beds  is  almost  as 
useful  in  preserving  the  roots  moist  and  cool  in 
summer  as  in  keeping  them  warm  and  dry  in 
winter.  Loose  earth  alone  is  an  excellent  mulch, 
and  when  to  this  is  added  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  litter,  the  two  combined,  especially  if 
further  enriched  with  a  little  night  soil  or  other 
fertiliser,  may  be  described  as  a  model  mulch  for 
Teas.   Should 

A  DELUGING  OF  SEWAGE  orclean  water  be  needed, 
the  loose  surf  ace  will  take  in  the  moisture  like  a  sieve, 
and  hold  it  firmly  as  a  vice.  Were  complete  irriga- 
tion needed,  nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  form 
walls  of  earth  or  turf  by  the  side  of  the  beds,  and 
turn  the  water  over  the  Roses.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  wet  districts  the  beds  might  be  raised 
so  much  in  the  middle  as  to  shed  a  portion  of  the 
water  into  the  alleys,  and  so  away  from  the  roots. 
But  these  are  but  the  possible  side  issues  of  this 
most  simple  and  sensible  mode  of  cultivating  Tea 
Roses  on  raised  beds.  Its  vital  merits  are  the 
carrying  of  any  number  of  Tea  Roses  safely 
through  our  winters  in  the  open  at  the  least  possi- 
ble cost  of  time,  labour,  and  material,  thus  virtu- 
ally making  Teas  as  hardy  as  our  Hybrid  Per- 
petual and  other  Roses.  With  this  fact  established 
there  seems  absolutely  no  limit  to  the  culture  of 
Tea  Roses  in  the  open  air.  Much  has  been  written 
and  said  of  the  substantial  merits  of  choice  alpine 
and  herbaceous  plants,  and  even  annuals,  for  fill- 
ing our  gardens  and  borders,  and  superseding  the 
all  too  stereotyped  forms  of  summer  bedding 
plants.  Without  questioning  the  worth  or  value 
of  any  of  these.  Tea  Roses  are  preferable  to  any  or 
all  of  them  put  together.  And  a  bright  vision  ap- 
pears to  me  of  the  gardens  of  the  future  mainly 
fiirnished  with  Tea  Roses,  with  Clove  Carnations 
and  Picotees  by  way  of  variation,  and  with  bases 
of  Mignonette  and  Musk  Mimulus  by  way  of  re- 
lieving the  full  and  satisfying  fragrance  of  the 
Roses.  A  few  more  crimson  and  scarlet  Tea  Hoses 
and  handfuls  of  blue  Cornflowers  would  be  needed 
to  complete  the  circle  of  perfect  colouring  in  our 
coming  Tea  Rose  gardens.  D.  T.  Fish. 

Large  c  small  pots  for  Rosea  —It  may 

be  set  down  as  a  general  rule  that  plants  grown 
in  pots  are  mi  ire  freqqentlj'  over  than  under-potted, 
and  for  what  may  be  termed  decorative  plants,  the 
smaller  the  pott  hat  agood  large  plant  can  be  grown 
in  the  better.  In  the  case  of  Roses,  the  size  of  the 
pot  is  not  so  objectionable,  and  I  feel  sure  that 
the  Rose  that  produces  the  finest  blooms  or  buds 
and  the  greatest  number  of  them  will  be  one  for 
which  a  good  sized  pot  has  been  provided.  Last 
winter  I  potted  a  good  many  Roses  of  various 
kinds,  and  amongst  them  some,  although  small 
plants,  were  put  into  very  large  pots  for  growing 
on  the  stages  of  a  new  conservatory  where  there 
was  no  convenience  for  planting  them  out. 
Although  those  in  large  pots  and  those  in  small 
ones  were  both  treated  alike  in  every  respect,  those 
in  larger  pots  made  not  only  the  finest  shoots  and 
produced  by  far  the  finest  blooms,  but  they 
appeared  to  enjoy  a  far  greater  immunity  from 
insect  pests  than  those  in  even  moderate  sized 
pots.    At  the  end  of  the  first  season's  growth  theyj 


are  more  like  young  trees  than  ordinary  pot  Eoses  ; 
therefore,  in  the  case  of  anyone  desiring  a  good 
supply  of  Roses  from  plants  in  pots  I  would  de- 
cidedly recommend  liberaljpot  room  and  good 
rich  soil,  for  no  Rose  can  be  a  perpetual  bloomer  if 
starved  at  the  root.  Many,  however,  that  have  no 
pretension  to  being  perpetual  fiowerers  will  con- 
tinue to  produce  fresh  growths  and  fresh  blooms 
as  long  as  they  can  find  fresh  food  for  their  roots, 
and  without  this,  no  matter  how  carefully  selected 
the  plants  may  be,  their  blossoming  season  will  be 
brief.— J.  G.,  Hants. 

A  good  autumn  Rose. — One  of  the  best 
Roses  we  have  at  this  season  is  the  Hybrid  Per- 
petual Louis  Van  Hontte.  It  seems  especially 
"  at  home "  in  the  west  of  England,  and  I  ob- 
served that  good  blooms  of  it  were  included  in 
many  prize  stands  at  exhibitions  in  August  and 
early  in  September.  It  is  not  a  strong  grower, 
neither  are  the  blooms  large,  but  they  are  of  good 
form,  and  the  colour — a  bright  velvety  crimson — 
renders  it  very  attractive. — I. 


NOTES  FROM  HECKFIELD. 

Mixed  flower  borders.— Though  by  no 
means  an  advocate  for  the  annihilation  of  summer 
bedding  out,  I  am  this  season  more  than  ever  con- 
vinced that  it  has  been  overdone,  particularly  in 
the  direction  of  tender  plants  that  need  so  much 
attention  and  space  in  their  preparation,  and  yet 
continue  but  a  very  few  weeks  in  good  condition. 
The  greatest  bulk  of  our  bedders  now  belong  to  the 
hardier  section,  and  these  will  another  year  be 
much  increased,  as  will  also  the  mixed  system  of 
planting,  both  in  the  bedded  out  and  the  herba- 
ceous parts  of  the  garden.  This  resolve  results 
from  trials  made  on  a  small  scale  this  season  that 
in  every  way  have  proved  satisfactory,  even  in 
association  with  formal  and  geometrically  designed 
beds.  The  centres  of  the  larger  beds  have  been 
given  up  to  suitable  shrubs,  Phormiums,  Sedum 
spectabile,  single  Dahlias,  Fuchsias,  Acacias,  Gre- 
villeas,  and  Abutilons,  with  an  undergrowth  of 
Violas,  Ageratums,  tuberous  Begjnias,  &o.  The 
bedding  out  proper  is  confined  to  the  outer  por- 
tions of  the  beds,  the  designs  being  worked  out 
principally  with  hardy  plants,  such  as  Sedums, 
Herniarias,  and  dwarf  Veronicas,  and,  taking  the 
hint  from  the  present  effect  of  the  herbaceous 
beds,  we  shall' next  year  add  to  the  plants  suit- 
able for  the  centres  of  these  beds  the  Japanese 
Anemones,  RudbeckiaNewmanni,  Hyacinthus  can- 
dicans,  Papaver  nudicaule,  the  perennial  Sun- 
flowers, Pentstemons,  and  Antirrhinums,  as  all 
these  are  now,  and  have  been  for  some  time  past, 
in  grand  flower.  I  consider  the  Japanese  Anemone 
infinitely  superior  to  the  best  single  Dahlia,  and 
the  perennial  Sunflowers  athousand  per  cent,  better 
than  their  congeners  of  the  annual  section,  which, 
if  they  were  not  just  now  fashionable,  I  should 
say,  do  not  grow  them. 

Succulents. — These  we  have  long  used  as 
bedders,  and  they  are  so  generally  admired  that 
one  regrets  that  many  of  them  do  not  belong  to 
the  hardy  plant  section  ;  however,  they  are  far 
more  hardy  than  are  very  many  bedding  plants, 
and  are  really  so  very  little  trouble  to  increase  and 
winter,  that  we  shall  continue  to  use  them.  Very 
fortunately,  the  most  appropriate  plants  for  car- 
peting the  ground  beneath  them  are  quite  hardy ; 
hence  we  find  but  little  difficulty  in  transforming 
a  summer  succulent  arrangement  into  a  winter 
one,  simply  by  carefully  lifting  with  a  hand-fork 
all  the  tender  succulents,  and  in  their  place 
putting  in  small  shrubs  and  hardy  Heaths  ;  thus 
the  groundwork  of  Sedums  and  Saxifrages  remains 
intact,  and  the  bed  is  at  once  clothed  in  winter 
costume.  To  keep  in  good  order  for  the  longest 
time,  and  to  produce  a  bright  and  novel  effect,  we 
have  found  none  to  exceed  those  named  in  the 
following  list :  Yucca  aloifolia  variegata,  Eche- 
veria  metallica,  Echeveria  glauca  metallica,  Sem- 
pervivum  arboreum  variegatum,  S.  urbicum,  S. 
canariense,  S.  Donckelaari,  Agave  aloifolia  varie- 
gata. All  these  being  large  growers  are  suitable 
for  central,  standard,  or  dot  plants,  and  the  fol- 
lowing which  are  smaller  for  margins  or  edgings, 


and  if  thought  desirable  for  groundwork,  viz., 
Echeveria  secunda,  E.  s.  glauca,  E.  Peacocki,  E. 
farinosa,  Sempervivumcalcareum,  S.  montanum,  S. 
arachnoideum,  Saxifraga  rosularis,  S.  hirta,  Sedum 
acre  elegans,  Sedum  glaucum,  S.  Lydium,  &c. 
To  my  mind  there  is  something  so  incongruous  in 
intermixing  in  the  same  bed  succulents  and 
ordinary  bedding  plants,  that  I  may  be  pardoned 
for  saying  to  any  who  have  done  it,  "  Leave  off 
the  practice,"  and  to  any  intending  to  begin  it, 
"  Don't  !  ■' 

A  simple  and  effective  foliage  ar- 
rangement.—  Seedlings  of  Acacia  lophantha,  alter- 
nated with  the  silvery  Solanum  marginatum,  with 
here  and  there  a  plant  of  Ricinus  Gibsoni,  and 
throughout  the  whole  an  undergrowth  of  Perilla 
laciniata.  A  deep  rich  soil,  a  sheltered  position, 
and  a  large  mass  of  such  plants  in  combination 
produce  a  truly  sub- tropical  effect  without  the 
real  sub-tropical  plants. 

Memoranda  for  next  year.— The  most 
satisfying  bit  of  colouring  in  the  bedding-out  way 
that  we  have  this  season  is  a  mixture  of  single 
Dahlias,  various  colours  ;  the  yellow  Marguerite, 
Chrysanthemum  Etoile  d'Or,  the  blue  Marguerite, 
Agatha3a  co3lestis,and  the  hardy  Sedum  spectabile. 
A  large  bed  or  long  border  planted  with  such  mix- 
ture would  be  so  quiet,  yet  bright,  that  it  might 
be  viewed  daily  and  hourly  without  the  least 
danger  of  the  sight  becoming  tiring  or  monoto- 
nous. 

Campanula  pyramidalis— Having  more 
plants  of  both  the  blue  and  white  varieties  of  this 
Campanula  than  are  needed  for  pot  culture,  the 
surplus  was  early  in  May  planted  out  in  the 
herbaceous  borders,  where  they  have  and  are 
still  doing  such  good  service,  that  our  only  regret 
has  been  that  they  were  so  few  in  number.  I  may 
be  advertising  my  own  ignorance  by  expressing 
my  belief  that  this  Campanula  has  generally  been 
regarded  as  only  suitable  for  pot  culture  and 
greenhouse  decoration ;  at  any  rate  such  have 
hitherto  been  my  own  impressions,  but  they  are 
so  no  longer,  for  in  future  it  will  be  placed  very 
nearly  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  plants  needed 
for  the  herbaceous  garden.  Perhaps  I  ought  to 
add  that  the  seeds  of  the  plants  now  flowering 
were  sown  in  April,  1882,  and  the  plants  for  next 
year  last  April ;  they  are  being  grown  on  in  pots  in 
the  open  air,  and  by-and-by  they  will  be  affoidtd 
the  shelter  of  a  frame  for  the  winter,  though  I 
doubt  not  they  would  stand  if  planted  in  the  bor- 
ders at  once  ;  at  any  rate  we  shalltry  a  few  and 
report  results  in  due  course. 

Good  Potatoes. — There  are  plenty  of  these 
this  year.  Hereabouts  the  disease  was  very 
threatening  at  one  time,  but  dry,  hot  weather  set 
in  just  at  the  right  moment  and  prevented  its 
spread,  and  now  they  are  being  stored  away  by 
the  ton  in  place  of  the  hundredweight  that  has 
been  the  rule  for  the  last  few  years.  But  my  sub- 
ject is  good  Potatoes,  and  the  International 
Potato  Committee  have  just  given  us  184  varieties 
to  select  from  ;  therefore  to  start  is  rather  a  for- 
midable task,  and  I  shall  begin  by  an  appeal  to 
these  Potato  authorities  to  next  year  reduce  the 
number  by  at  least  fifty,  instead  of,  as  they  have 
done  1  his  year,  increase  it  by  twenty-five.  I  am 
one  of  a  considerable  minority  who  believe  that 
the  International  Potato  Society  has  done  a  great 
work  in  the  direction  of  high  culture,  shape,  size, 
and  quality  of  the  noble  tuber,  but  they  have  also 
— unwittingly,  it  may  be— done  some  harm  by 
ofllering  and  giving  prizes  for  varieties  that  have 
only  appearance,  or  it  may  be  productiveness,  to 
recommend  them,  and  till  they  set  their  faces  re- 
solutely to  exclude,  even  from  exhibition,  all  kinds 
that  are  knovrn  to  be  not  second  rate  only, 
but  really  bad  in  quality,  the  good  they  are 
doing  will  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
evil.  I  note  with  satisfaction  that  though  this 
year  there  is  an  increase  of  twenty-five  kinds  on 
the  number  of  last,  there  are  fewer  bad  American 
and  more  good  English  varieties  than  in  any 
former  list,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  next 
year  there  will  be  a  great  reduction  of  the  bad 
kinds  in  both  sections.  I  know  that  local  con- 
ditions,   such    as  soil,    exposure,    and    culture, 
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have  much  to  do  with  quality  of  Potatoes, 
but  making  due  allowance  for  this,  there  are 
numbers  of  kinds  that  under  any  and  every  con- 
dition are  simply  execrable,  and  should  be  publicly 
repudiated  by  the  committee,  and  I  for  one  am 
hopeful  of  I  heir  being  educated  up  to  this  point. 
Meanwhile,  I  shall  be  presumptuous  enough  to  at 
once  register  my  definition  of  a  good  Potato — 
nutty  flavour  ;  white  and  fiowery  when  cooked  ;  a 
sturdy,  wiry  haulm,  not  exceeding,  in  the  best  soils, 
30  inches  in  height ;  medium  sized  tuber,  without 
undulation  or  deep  eyes  ;  and  lastly,  long  keep- 
ing, combined  with  early  maturity  of  tubers. 

Cauliflo-wei a   and    manure.— Having  a 
plot  of  Cauliflowers  extra  vigorous,  the  leaves  on 
many  of  them  being  30  inches  long,  and  of  that 
deep  glaucous  green  colour  that  one  always  likes 
to  see  in  every  variety  of  the  Cabbage  tribe,  a 
friend  remarked,  "  You  have  given  them  a  double 
dose  of  manure ;  won't  the  quality  be  unpleasantly 
affected  by  it  ?  "  by  which  he  meant  that  his  belief 
was  that  the  produce  would  be  rank  and  taste  of 
the  manure.     My  reply  was  that  particular  plot 
will  certainly  not  be  so   affected,  for  the  only 
manure  it  had  last  year  was  soot,  and  since  that 
was  applied  there  has  been  a  crop  of  Peas  taken 
off  the  same  ground,  and  the  Cauliflowers  were 
planted  without  even  digging  afresh,  let  alone 
manuring  the  ground.    ISTo  ;  it  is  not  so  much  the 
manure,  but  depth  of  culture  that  has  given  us 
such  results,  and,  what  is  more,  has  proved  a  com- 
plete preventive  of  club,  not  only  in  regard    to 
Cauliflowers,  but  every  other  description  of  Cab- 
bage,   so    that    every     year     deep     digging    or 
trenching    is     looked    upon    as     indispensable. 
Peas,    Beans,   Onions,    and    Potatoes   being  the 
crops  to  occupy  the  ground  when  first  trenched ; 
and    as  soon   as  these  are  cleared.  Cauliflowers 
&c.,  are  planted  without  any  preparation,  except 
weeding  the  ground  and  drawing  drills  in  which 
to  plant.     Depth  of  soil,  yet  firmness,  the  two 
essentials  most  needed  for  this  class  of  vegetables, 
are  thus  assured.     As  to  manuring,  this  cannot 
well  be  overdone,  and  that,  too,  without  risk  of  the 
produce  being  tainted.  I  have  never  known  this  to 
happen  in  open-air  culture,  though  I  know  there 
are  some  who  think  the  contrary.    Forced  vege- 
tables, such  as  French  Beans,  Carrots,  Asparagus, 
Seakale,  and  Rhubarb,  are  often  tainted  with  the 
manure,  as  might  be  expected  when  grown  under 
such  artificial  conditions  ;  but  even  in  respect  to 
these,  by  judicious  management  as  to  airing  and 
a  sparing  use  of  manure  water,  there  need  be  little 
to  complain  of. 

Earthing  up  BroccolJ,  &c.— This  we  do, 
not  that  we  think  earthing  up  does  any  good,  ex- 
cept as  a  protection  against  wind- waving;  in  that 
respect  it  is  really  needful  and  beneficial,  in  so 
far  as  it  prevents  the  breaking  of  roots  by  the 
plants  being  blown  out  of  the  perpendicular. 
Dwarf  varieties  of  Cauliflowers,  Cabbages,  and 
Coleworts,  if  planted  in  a  deep  drill,  never  need 
to  be  earthed  except  to  fill  in  the  drills  in  which 
they  were  first  planted,  and  before  doing  this  a 
sooting,  or,  if  thought  desirable,  a  watering  with 
manure  water  should  be  given ;  then  the  soil  serves 
as  a  mulching,  and  keeps  the  plants  moist  for  a 
long  time.  It  is  necessary  to  complete  all  this 
kind  of  work,  anticipatory  of  the  high  winds  that 
may  shortly  be  expected. 

Winter  storing  of  vegetables.  —  Too 
much  haste  is  the  prevalent  error  in  regard  to  vege- 
table storing,  the  why  of  such  haste  no  doubt  being 
the  cold,  foggy  nights  thatwe  are  now  experiencing, 
which  make  us  fancy  that  winter  is  already  begun. 
Onions  are  the  only  crop  that  as  yet  should  be 
stored,  or  rather  be  pulled  up  to  dry  by  full  ex- 
posure to  the  sun.  If  the  ground  be  not  imme- 
diately required,  let  them  lie  on  the  ground  till 
quite  dry,  and  be  turned  over  once  or  twice  a 
week ;  then  rain  or  damp  nights  will  not  hurt 
them.  A  very  dry  day  should  be  chosen  for 
housing,  and  when  doing  this  all  that  are  in  the 
least  decayed  should  have  separate  quarters  and 
be  used  first,  and  from  all  remove  every  portion  of 
decaying  matter  except  the  dry  outer  skins.  We 
find  that  ours  keep  perfectly  on  the  loors  of  the 
fruit  rooms,  and  by  leaving  them  out  a  long  time 


to  dry  their  smell  when  housed  is  scarcely  per- 
ceptible. Beet  and  Carrots  we  shall  not  think  of 
pulling  up  for  another  month  or  more,  these  being 
best  kept  in  the  ground  till  there  is  risk  of  injury 
from  frost.  Parsnips  are  comparatively  worthless 
by  the  time  they  have  been  dug  a  month,  and, 
being  hardier  than  either  of  the  preceding,  they 
should  always  be  wintered  in  the  ground  and  be 
dug  up  as  required  for  use.        W.  Wildsmith. 


HEATED  WALLS. 


We  have  been  informed  (see  p.  172)  that  heated 
walls  for  the  purpose  of    growing  tender   fruit 
trees   "have  been  abandoned,  not  because  they 
have  failed,  but  because  glass  has  become  so  cheap 
and  common."     Before  we  accept  this  statement  it 
would  perhaps  be  well  to  endeavour  to  ascertain 
how  far  it  is  correct.  No  one  is,  perhaps,  prepared 
to  deny  that  a  crop  of  fruit  may,  and  has  in  casual 
instances,  been    saved   on  a   warm  wall  heated 
by  flues,  and  even  on  a  wall  heated  by  a  cottage 
chimney,  but  these  instances  are  somewhat  rare 
and  scarcely  afford    sufficient    reason    why   we 
should  again   adopt  a  system  which  has   been 
thoroughly  tried  and  found  wanting,  simply  be- 
cause of  its  great  expense  and  inefficiency.     In 
treating  this  subject,  the  arguments  adduced  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  very  incomplete.    It  is  said  "  the 
same  reasons  advanced  for  the  use  of  unheated  wall  s 
alone  apply  to  heated  walls  also."  Again,  "if  heated 
walls  are  useless,  so  are  unheated  ones  " ;  and,  again, 
"  the  difference  between  unheated  and  heated  walls 
and  glasshouses  is  only  one  of  degree,  the  question 
being  purely  one  of  temperature ;"  also  "  a  heated 
wall  is  warmer  than  one  not  heated,  and  a  glass- 
house is  warmer  than  either,  but  none  of  them 
differ  from  each  other  in  any  other  way,  and  those 
who  condemn  heated  walls  are  bound  to  condemn 
warm  walls  of  any  kind  to  be  consistent."    To  me 
these  inferences  seem  strangely  inaccurate  and 
misleading.     In  the  first  place,  garden  walls  were 
built  quite  as  much  as  a  means  of  security,  as  for- 
midable breaks  to  the  force  of  the  wind,  and  also 
as  supplying  a  convenient  means  for  training  the 
trees  as  for  the  purpose  of   securing  a    slight 
increase  of  temperature  over  that  of  the  open  gar- 
den.    If  this  be  so,   the   reasons   advanced   for 
the    use   of  unheated  walls    were   very   cogent 
and  correct  ;  but  the  introduction  of  the  flue  to 
heat  the  wall  artificially,  while  still  unprotected 
by  a  glass  covering,  was  a  step  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion, which  required  but  short  experience  to  prove. 
In  modern  days  the 

Building  op  ordinary  garden  walls  is 
perhaps  reasonably  open  to  objection,  but  in 
ancient  days,  when  our  forefathers  had  not  our 
appliances,  nor  perhaps  the  most  fcientific  know- 
ledge of  using  those  they  possessed,  there  was 
some  excuse  for  building  them.  The  first  expense 
was  undoubtedly  great,  but  when  built  the  subse- 
quent outlay  was  comparatively  small ;  not  so, 
however,  when  the  flue  was  introduced  ;  from  that 
time  the  annual  expense  in  fuel  and  labour 
serious!}'  increased,  nor  were  the  results  which  ac- 
crued from  its  introduction,  at  least  as  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  and  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
glean  from  garden  history,  at  all  commensurate 
with  the  increased  outlay.  To  the  trees  on  an 
unflued  wall  the  natural  heat  absorbed  is  nearly 
always  acceptable,  beneficial,  and  inexpensive  ; 
but  in  the  case  of  the  flued  wall  the  artificial  heat 
is  irregular,  inconvenient,  imperfect,  and  expensive. 
A  person  need  not,  therefore,  be  necessarily  incon- 
sistent if  he  uphold  the  one  and  condemn  the 
other.  A  flued  wall  is  at  times,  and  in  particular 
parts  of  it,  warmer  than  the  unflued  one,  but  the 
inequality  and  uncertainty  of  its  heat  at  the  proper 
time  disqualify  it  as  an  efficient  means  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  tender  fruits. 


"A  HEATED  WALL,"  we  are  informed,  "is  warmer 
than  one  that  is  not  heated,  and  a  glass  house  is 
warmer  than  either."  From  these  conclusions  few 
will  venture  to  dissent ;  but  when  we  are  further 
instructed  that  "  none  of  them  differ  from  each 
other  in  any  other  way,"  we  naturally  feel  that  our 
previous  education  on  these  matters  has  been  very 
imperfect.    The  solar  beat  against  an  exposed  un- 


heated  (artificially)  south  wall  on  a  clear  day  in 
spring  and  early  summer  will  sometimes  rise  to 
140°  or  even  to  14.5°  Fahr.,  but  against  a  sin  iUr 
one  covered  with  glass  it  will  not  atthe same  time 
rise  higher  than  1L'.5°;  whereas,  on  the  succeeding 
night  the  temperature  may,  and  dees  sometimes, 
against  the  exposed  wall  descend  to  .SO"  and  even 
25°,  but  against  the  one  protected  with  glass  it 
would  not  at  the  same  time  descend  lower  than 
40°  or  $5°.     Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  these 
figures   only  tend  to   corroborate   the   statement 
that  I  he  question  is  "simply  one  of  temperature." 
True,   but   do   they   corroborate   it   in  the   same 
manner  as  implied  ?     On  the  unprotected  wall 
the    trees   are  subjected    to   two   extreme   tem- 
peratures  within    a    space    of    eighteen    hours, 
and    although  the   mean   temperature  is  higher 
by    5°    than    that    under    the   glass   protection, 
in  the  first  position  the  fruit  is  destroyed  and  the 
trees  receive  a  severe  check,  while  in  the  latter 
both  the  fruit  and  the  trees  are   uniDJured.     The 
two  extreme  temperatures  in  this  case  are   (he 
cause  of  the  evil,  while  the  cooler  and  more  even 
temperature  under  the  glass  protection  is  the  safe- 
guard.    High  and  extreme  temperatures  against 
fruit  walls  in  spring  and  early  summer  are  much 
more  to  be  feared  than  cooler  and  more  equable 
ones;  hence  the  advantage  of  a  glass  protection 
and  the  great  disadvantage  of  a  flued  wall.     We 
cannot  quickly  cool  down  its  heat,  and  as  the  sun 
often  shines  with  intense  force  after  such  frosts, 
the  increased  heat  from  the  two  sources  combined 
becomes  positively  scorching.    But  there  is  another 
and  even  yet  more  potent  element  which  deserves 
to  be  considered  in  connection  with  this  subject, 
and  which  cannot  possibly  be  said  to  be  one  of 
temperature  only,  allhough  its  presence  is  to  a 
great  extent  dependent  upon  and  regulated  by 
the  temperature.     This  is 

The  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  in  con- 
tact with   the  trees.     Daniell,  in  his  invaluable 
essay  on  climate  with  regard  to  horticulture,  says, 
"  When    trees   are   trained   upon   a  wall   with   a 
southern  aspect  they  have  the  advantage  of  a 
greatlj'  exalted  temperature,  but  this  temperature 
in  spring  differs  from  the  warmth  of  a  more  ad- 
vanced period  of  the  year,  or  of  a  more  southern 
climate,  in  not  being  accompanied  by  an  increase 
of  moisture.     It  is  no   uncommon  thing  in  (he 
spring  for  the  dew  point  to  be  more  than  20°  be- 
low the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  in  the 
shade,  and   I  have  even  seen   the  difference  to 
amount  to  30°.     When  accompanied  by  wind  the 
enormous  exhalation  from  the  blossoms  of  tender 
fruit  trees  which  may  thus  be  induced  cannot  fail 
to   be  extremely  detrimental,    and  the  effect  of 
shading  trees  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  should 
therefore    be    ascertained.      This    state   of    the 
weather   often  occurs  in   April,  May,   and  June, 
but    seldom    lasts  many  hours;    great  mischief, 
however,  may    arise    in    a    very    small   interval 
of   time,    and    the    disadvantage    of    a   partial 
loss    of    light    cannot    be    put    in    comparison 
with  the  probable  injury  which  would  otherwise 
be  sustained  by  the  trees."  On  reading  these  state- 
ments a  few  years  ago,  I  was  induced  to  make  a  few 
observations,  not  so  much  with  a  view  to  test  their 
accuracj'  as  to  ascertain  what  were  the  actual 
differences  in  respect  to  the  moisture  in  the  air 
against  a   south  wall   protected    with   glass    as 
against  a  similar  one  not  so  protected.     Under 
the  glass  protection,  as  shown  by  a  properly  tested 
solar  heat  thermometer,  the  sun-  heat  temperature 
was  120°,  and  the  amount  of  moisture  present  in 
the  atmo.'phere,  as  shown  by  the  hygrometer,  was 
38  per  cent.,  while   at  the  same  time  the  solar 
heat  against  the  exposed  wall  was  140°,  and  the 
amount  of  moisture  only  15  per  cent,,  thus  show- 
ing an  advantage  of  23  per  cent,  of  moisture  in 
favour  of  the  glass  protection.     This  result  was  of 
course  occasioned  by  the  partially  subdued  rays  c  f 
the  sun  after  passing  through  the  glass,  but  more 
particularly  by  the  comparative  freedom  from  wind 
afforded  by  the  glass  covering.  On  the  exposed  wall 
the  trees,  although  moist  at  the  root,  showed  un- 
mistakable signs  of  exhaustion,  and  it  is  probable 
the  young  fruit,  which  at  the  time  was  in  a  very 
succulent  state,  suffered  likewise.  Under  the  glass 
protection,  although  the  dryness  of  the  air  Tffis 
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also  excessive,  yet  the  trees  did  not  exhibit  nearly 
so  much  distress  as  those  on  the  exposed  wall. 
Now  it  this  extreme  dryness  of  the  air  had  on  this 
occasion  been  augmented  only  a  few  degrees  by 
even  a  moderately  lieated  flue,  the  effect  must  have 
been  even  worse  than  it  was.  A  flued  wall  may 
be  of  slight  use  in  the  autumn  season  to  assist  in 
ripening  the  wood,  but  when  compared  with  a 
glass  protection,  even  in  this  respect  it  falls  very 
short  in  point  of  merit,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  air  under  a  glass  coverina^  may,  at  this  season, 
be  kept  uniformly  warmer  and  dryer — two  essential 
conditions — than  against  an  exposed  flued  wall,  but 
what  is  of  even  greater  importance,  the  roots  are 
at  all  times  under  perfect  control,  an  advantage 
which  is  not  suflSciently  valued,  and  one  which 
can  scarcely  be  over-estimated  in  the  cultivation 
of  tender  fruit  trees.  I  have  by  me  Harrison's 
book  on  fruit  trees,  published  in  1 82.^,  but  I  have 
failed  to  find  any  details  of  the  famous  heated 
Peach  wall  said  to  have  existed  at  Wortley  a  few 
years  prior  to  that  date.  Perhaps  these  few  years' 
experience  sufficed  to  convince  him  that  the  flued 
wall  was  a  failure  ;  however  that  may  be,  history 
saith  nothing ;  but  wherever  in  his  book  flued  walls 
are  alluded  to  it  is  done  with  the  greatest  reticence 
and  brevity.  Great  pains  are  taken,  however,  to 
describe  most  accurately  every  detail  in  respect  to 
the  formation  of  the  borders  and  management  of 
the  roots,  both  of  which  were  evidently  considered 
by  that  renowned  cultivator  of  olden  times  to  be 
of  the  most  vital  importance.  Some  prominence 
is  given  by  "  J.  S."  in  regard  to  the 

Difficulties  of  cultivating  tender  fruit 
TREES  AT  high  ELEVATIONS  in  midland  and 
northern  counties.  Having  never  yet  had  the 
pleasure  of  grappling  with  these  at  an  elevation 
of  700  feet  above  the  sea  level,  I  can  scarcely 
form  a  true  estimate  of  their  greatness,  although  I 
have  done  so  for  several  years  in  those  counties  at 
rather  mere  than  half  that  elevation.  It  has  also 
been  my  fate  to  grapple  with  other  diflSculties 
peculiar  to  the  so-called  Eden-like  valleys  of  the 
southern  counties,  but  after  many  years' experience 
I  am  frequently  compelled  to  long  for  the  pre- 
sence of  those  sorely  maligned,  yet  salubrious, 
northern  hills,  where,  with  a  comfortable  glass 
protection,  I  fancy  tender  fruits  may  be  cultivated 
with  even  greater  certainty  than  in  the  dense, 
foggy,  cold  valleys  of  the  south.  W.  C.  T. 


TWO  GLA.MOKGANSHIRE  GARDENS. 

The  varied  branches  into  which  horticulture 
diverges  finds  its  expression  in  the  very  differing 
kinds  of  gardens  one  meets  with  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  from  the  small  lot  where  one 
flower  is  especially  cherished  to  the  palatial 
grounds  where  expense  is  never  considered  and  all 
the  useful  and  ornamental  subjects  are  carried 
out  under  a  standing  army  of  gardeners.  These 
are  oftentimes  determined  by  the  conditions  of 
climate  and  the  character  of  the  soil.  In  some 
Nature  has  done  much  to  give  interest  to  the  scene ; 
in  others  not  only  has  Nature  done  nothing,  but 
no  attempt  is  made  in  the  direction  of  true  art  it 
we  accept  the  dictum  arscst  celare  ar/<<;H,forallis  as 
rigidly  formal  as  it  can  well  be.  Of  these  various 
kinds  of  gardens  I  have,  in  the  course  of  my  hor- 
ticultural rambles,  seen  many  specimens.  I  have 
seen  the  little  back  garden  where  the  owner  has 
some  few  frames  of  Auriculas,  or  it  may  be  some 
choice  beds  of  Tulips  ;  the  villa  garden,  where  the 
Rose  lover  has  filled  it  with  specimens  of  his  be- 
loved favourite  until  no  space  is  left  for  anything 
else  ;  the  vicarage  or  rectory  garden,  where  the 
owner,  circumscribed  in  means,  has  managed  to 
grow  several  things  successfully  ;  the  grand  plan- 
tations of  such  a  place  as  Inch  Castle,  where  Coni- 
fers and  Rhododendronsflourish  toa  degree  we  can- 
not emulate  further  south ;  the  magnificent  grounds 
of  Drumlanrig,  where  lavish  expenditure  has 
created  scenes  of  surpassing  grandeur ;  the  gardens 
where  fruit  is  the  main  object,  and  where  the 
houses  are  iilled  with  Grapes,  Nectarines,  Peaches, 
and  Figs  ;  the  grounds,  where  everything  is  subor- 
dinated to  the  bedding  out,  and  hosts  of  gardeners 
are  employed  in  producing  the  brilliant  and  gaudy 


display  with  which  geometric  beds  and  carpeting 
astonish,  but  soon  satisfy  the  eye  ;  but  the  two 
gardens  I  have  lately  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
in  Glamorganshire  are  so  unlike  anything  that  I 
have  seen,  that  I  feel  sure  a  brief  description  of 
them  must  have  an  interest  for  the  readers  of 
The  Garden,  even  though  the  record  is  brief 
and,  I  feel,  imperfectly  told.  They  are  gardens,  too, 
not  unknown  to  the  horticultural  world,  for  their 
productions  have  often  been  brought  to  our  great 
metropolitan  societies,  and  have  there  secured  for 
their  owners  a  share  in  the  prizes  for  which  they 
have  competed,  and  the  name  of  one  of  the  owners 
is  a  familiar  household  word  to  many  a  lover  of 
the  garden.  I  allude  to  those  of  Penllergare,  the 
residence  of  Mr.  J.  D.  T.  Llewellyn,  and  Singleton, 
of  Mrs.  Vivian,  and  which  in  my  recent  visit  to 
Glamorganshire  I  had  an  opportunity  of  in- 
specting. 

Penllergare  is  situated  about  five  miles  from 
Swansea,  and  the  drive  thither  is  about  the  very  last 
to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  beauties  that  await  you 
when  you  get  inside  the  demesne  gates,  for  you 
have  to  pass  through  the  worst  parts  of  the  town, 
and  when  you  get  outside  it,  coal  and  iron  works 
and  their  accompanying  debris  are  no  very  great 
improvements  on  a  landscape  ;  but  once  inside  the 
gates,  which  are  a  mile  from  the  house,  all  is 
changed.  You  drive  through  dense  plantations, 
in  which  the  Brake  Fern  is  most  lovely,  while 
at  the  bottom  of  the  valley  may  be  seen  the  two 
small  lakes  and  the  stream  which  flows  from  one 
to  the  other,  preparing  one  for  the  view  which 
meets  you  as  the  house  is  reached ;  the  latter  is  a 
plain,  substantial,  and  comfortable  one,  and  as  you 
stand  on  the  terrace  and  look  around,  a  scene  of 
surpassing  beauty  meets  the  eye.  You  look  upon 
miles  and  miles  of  woodland,  while  the  distant 
hills  are  seen,  and  beyond  them  stretches  a  long 
line  of  moorland.  As  you  look  nearer  home,  the 
terrace  is  filled  with  bedding-out  plants,  carefully 
selected  and  quite  in  keeping  with  the  character 
of  the  house.  The  beds  are,  after  the  bedding 
plants  are  finished,  filled  with  dwarf  evergreen  and 
variegated  shrubs,  and  so  not  left  bare  all 
the  winter.  Beyond  it  the  lawn  slopes  down 
towards  the  lake,  which  is  seen  glistening 
through  the  trees,  while  beds  of  Stocks  and 
Asters,  borders  of  Hollyhocks  and  Sunflowers, 
Roses,  and  other  plants  fill  up  the  middle  fore- 
ground. You  look  over  the  trees,  and,  in  the  full 
glare  of  a  September  sun,  with  fleecy  clouds 
floating  in  the  sky  and  giving  some  beautiful 
shadows,  the  scene  is  one  one  could  not  tire  of ;  and 
if  there  were  other  times  of  the  year  when  it  might 
be  more  beautiful — in  the  early  summer,  when  all 
the  varied  hues  of  green  afford  so  pleasant  a  sight, 
or  a  little  later  on,  when  the  golden  tints  of 
autumn  (saddening  though  they  may  be  to  us  who 
are  growing  autumnal  ourselves)  are  so  won- 
drously  beautiful— at  all  times  it  is  a  prospect 
which  ever  delights,  and  although  I  have  never 
seen  Lamorran,  I  should  imagine,  from  the  draw- 
ings which  I  have  seen  of  it,  that  there  is  a  great 
similarity  in  the  view.     And  now  for 

The  garden.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
this  portion  of  South  Wales,  like  the  south- 
west of  Scotland  and  the  west  of  Ireland, 
comes  under  the  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 
and  that  consequently  many  things  may  be  at- 
tempted there  that  we  could  not  manage  in 
situations  which  are  warmer  indeed  in  summer, 
but  are  subject  to  greater  cold,  more  frost  and 
snow,  and  this  has  been  eagerly  seized  upon  both 
here  and  at  Singleton  to  grow  the  Rhododendrons 
of  Bhootan  and  the  Himalayas  and  the  more 
tender  kinds  of  Conifers  ;  the  same  cause,  how- 
ever, militates  against  the  Rose  ;  the  climate  lacks 
that  amount  of  sunlight  in  the  autumn  months 
which  is  necessary  for  the  ripening  of  the  wood 
and  the  better  development  of  the  flowers,  for  al- 
though Roses,  and  especially  Teas,  grow  well  here, 
yet  I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  grow  ex- 
hibition blooms.  I  have  said  that  some  gardens 
are  noted,  for  one  kind  of  speciality  and  some  for 
another,  but  there  is  hardly  a  branch  of  garden- 
ing in  which  you  may  be  interested  that  you  will 
not  find  your  fancy  met  here.     For  instance,  we 


go  now  into  this  enclosure,  fenced  off  with  wire 
netting  to  keep  out  the  rabbits ;  there  are  in  it 
stages,  frames,  a  small  low-roofed  greenhouse  or 
pit,  a  large  potting  house,  &c. ;  well,  this  is  the 
florist's  flower  and  herbaceous  department.  Here 
is  a  rockery  through  which  flows  a  small  stream 
of  water,  and  here  are  placed  some  of  the  choicest 
alpine  plants  with  Primulas  and  Lilies,  such  as 
superbum,  which  delight  in  marshy  situations. 
This  rockery  is  likely  to  be  enlarged.  Here,  by-the- 
by,  I  saw  Primula  minima,  very  strong,  evidently 
rejoicing  in  the  shady  position  in  which  it  was 
placed.  Passing  on,  we  come  to  herbaceous  borders 
where  many  good  things  were  in  flower  ;  the  best 
varieties  of  Pentstemons  were  very  gay;  Celsia  cretica 
was  very  showy ;  and  there  are  veritable  planta- 
tions of  Primulas,  such  as  rosea,  capitata,  Munroi, 
obconica,  cashmeriana,  purpurea,  luteola,  &c.,  this 
tribe  being  an  especial  favourite  of  Mr.  Llewellyn. 
In  this  sacred  enclosure,  too,  is  contained  one 
of  the  very  best  collections  of  Auriculas  in  the 
country,  for  he  repudiates  the  idea  which  is  often 
thrown  as  a  taunt  at  florists  that  they  can  appre- 
ciate nothing  that  is  not  according  to  their  rigid 
rules ;  and  while  he  delights  in  all  that  is  beautiful 
in  a  garden,  he  can  still  cherish  his  Auriculas. 
Here  are  to  be  found  all  the  crack  sorts — Light- 
body's  Prince  of  Greens,  Hero,  Acme,  Smiling 
Beauty,  &c.,  the  whole  collection  showing 
most  vigorous  health.  Alpines,  too,  in  which  he 
has  been  successful  as  a  seed  raiser,  fill  many 
frames,  some  both  of  these  and  Auriculas  being 
planted  out  in  frames,  to  be  covered  with  lights 
as  the  winter  comes  on.  The  blooming  house  for 
Auriculas,  into  which  they  are  removed  in 
February,  is  about  20  feet  long,  and  will  pre- 
sently be  occupied  with  plants  of  the  best 
varieties  of  Zonal  Geraniums  to  bloom  through- 
out the  winter  months.  Here,  too,  is  a  large 
and  varied  collection  of  the  orcme  de  la  crime 
of  Carnations  and  Picotees,  which  are  grown 
in  pots,  while  several  beds  of  seedlings  show 
that  Mr.  Llewellyn  is  anxious  to  add  some  to  the 
already  numerous  list  of  these  fragrant  flowers. 
Then,  again,  there  is  a  collection  of  Pansies,  all 
the  best  show  and  fancy  kinds,  raised  by  Hooper, 
of  Bath,  and  Downie  &  Laird,  Dicksons,  &c.,  of  Edin- 
burgh, whole  beds  of  seedlings  on  which  many  a 
bloom  still  lingered  to  tell  how  beautiful  they 
must  have  been  in  spring.  In  this  very  lovely 
floral  department  of  his  garden  it  will  be  seen 
that  Mr.  Llewellyn  is  amongst  the  foremost  ama- 
teurs of  the  day.  Passing  from  this,  we  come  to  the 

Shrubberies  AND  plantations.  Here  along 
the  borders  are  most  of  the  most  valuable  and 
showy  of  our  herbaceous  plants—  Hypericum  patu- 
lum,  Commelina  ccelestis,  Cistus  algavarensis,  and 
others  were  in  bloom,  while  choice  Conifers  and 
Rhododendrons,  especially  the  Sikkim  species, 
are  establishing  themselves,  which  the  mildness 
of  the  climate  permits  them  to  do.  In  a  few 
years  hence,  when  they  have  grown  up,  a  most 
startling  change  will  have  been  made  in  the 
shrubberies  and  plantations,  but  I  shall  have  more 
to  say  of  them  when  I  come  to  write  of  Singleton, 
where  they  have  been  much  longer  established. 
I  may,  however,  say  that  there  is  no  at- 
tempt to  make  them  separate  from  the  usual 
trees  and  shrubs  to  be  found  in  all  orna- 
mental grounds ;  but  to  mix  them  amongst 
them  so  as  to  give  character  to  the  foliage,  toge- 
ther with  abundance  of  gorgeous  bloom  in  the 
spring  months. 

The  kitchen  and  fruit  garden  is,  I  found, 
situated  on  somewhat  higher  ground,  and  here  the 
same  thoroughness  which  characterises  all  Mr. 
Llewellyn's  plans  is  to  be  seen ;  but  in  this  garden 
flowers  have  also  claimed  a  place,  and  the  long 
rows  of  potted  plants  testify  to  the  owner's  love 
for  them.  Then  in  the  houses  there  are  large  plants 
of  Azaleas,  Orchids  in  large  masses,  foliage  plants, 
and  all  that  one  usually  meets  with  in  such  places, 
and  all  under  the  care  of  a  clever  and  intelligent 
gardener,  who  makes  the  best  of  the  many  ap- 
pliances within  his  reach.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that,  no  matter  what  your  taste  in  horticulture  may 
be,  you  are  sure  to  meet  with  what  you  wish  here, 
while  the  manner  in  which  everything  is  done  will 
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give  many  a  useful  lesson  to  the  most  expe- 
rienced grower.  My  own  taste  is  omnivorous,  and 
I  could  find  in  tljese  gardens,  especially  in  the 
floral  department,  matter  in  which  one  might  find 
employment  for  many  a  day,  and  learn  from  Mr. 
Stafford,  his  floral  gardener  (whom  many  of  your 
readers  must  have  met  at  the  London  shows),  many 
interesting  facts  connected  with  the  flowers  he  so 
successfully  manages.  I  found  that  Cocoa  fibre 
■was  extensively  used  for  striking  cuttings,  &c., 
and  a  high  opinion  was  expressed  of  Clay's  fer- 
tiliser when  carefully  used.  Kippingille's  patent 
apparatus  for  striking  cuttings  and  raising  seeds 
by  means  of  a  lamp  was  also  highly  commended. 

Mr.  Llewellyn,  like  a  good  many  more  of  ns  who 
have  taken  to  horticulture,  is  an  ardent  entomo- 
logist, and  in  a  gardener's  house  in  the  grounds  has 
two  rooms  in  which  his  operations  are  carried  on 
and  where  his  collection  is  placed  ;  here,  too,  Mr. 
Stafford  is  in  his  glory,  for  it  was  as  an  entomolo- 
gist he  first  attracted  Mr.  Llewellyn's  notice. 
Here  there  is  not  only  a  choice  and  complete  col- 
lection of  British  insects,  but  in  the  case  of  the 
Lepidopterai  large  numbers  of  them  have  been  bred 
here,  and  not  only  they,  but  also  many  of  the  more 
gorgeous  insects  of  foreign  climes,  for  through 
the  zeal  of  collectors  these  are  to  be  had  now. 
Anyone  passing  by  the  Charing  Cross  Station  will 
notice  the  cases  of  foreign  insects  at  Mr. 
'Watkins',  and  will  read  that  cocoons  and  larvfe 
may  be  had  there.  Mr.  Llewellyn's  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  the  rarer  species  ought,  I  think,  to  be 
those  of  all  true  entomologists  who  have  it  within 
their  power.  He  says,  "  If  I  get  a  rare  insect  and 
stick  a  pin  in  it,  I  only  make  it  rarer;  but  if  I  can 
breed  it  and  make  it  more  plentiful,  I  am  confer- 
ring a  boon  on  others  ;"  and  hence  in  various  parts 
of  the  grounds  you  will  see  muslin  bags  sus- 
pended on  the  trees  in  which  families  of  larvEe  are 
feeding,  while  in  a  low  part  of  the  grounds,  where 
the  soil  is  bad,  a  large  patch  of  Devil's-bit  Scabious 
was  left  on  which  insects  were  disporting  them- 
selves in  numbers.  At  a  distance  the  patch  shone 
out  very  prettily,  while  near  at  hand  it  was  a 
sight  to  see  the  admirals,  peacocks,  painted  ladies, 
&c.,  enjoying  themselves;  in  another  part  you 
came  on  an  American  contrivance  for  catching 
moths  by  means  of  a  light  to  which  they  were  at- 
tracted and  fell  down  into  a  frame,  with  pieces  of 
wood  placed  across,  where  they  became  utterly 
helpless.  The  same  principle  had  led  him  to  take 
great  pains  in  the  seeding  of  various  flowers  and 
plants  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  distribute  them, 
and  give  others  a  share  of  the  enjoyment  he  has 
had  himself. 

_  I  had  intended  to  have  included  a  notice  of 
Singleton  in  this  paper,  but  my  pen  has  run  on  in 
a  congenial  theme  on  which  I  might  write  more 
at  length,  and  must  leave  it  for  another  time.  If 
my  paper  has  done  nothing  else,  I  hope  it  has  im- 
pressed your  readers  with  the  idea  that  Mr. 
Llewellyn  has  no  small  share  of  energy ;  and  I  may 
perhaps  be  permitted  to  add  that  this  energy  is 
not  confined  to  his  garden,  for  there  is  not  a  work 
of  benevolence  or  kindness  that  touches  the  true 
interests  of  the  people  of  the  county  (of  which  he 
Is  one  of  its  most  popular  residents)  that  does  not 
find  him  giving  himself  heartily  to  it.  Such  men 
are  the  salt  of  our  country,  and  while  many  self- 
styled  patriots  are  proclaiming  themselves  the 
true  friends  of  the  people,  it  is  really  such  as  he 
who  are  doing  the  real  work  of  elevating  and  help- 
ing the  masses,  and  endeavouring  to  make  more 
tolerable  what  to  many  is  a  real  battle  of  life. 
May  such  as  he  be  multiplied  throughout  our  land, 
so  as  to  make  her,  if  not  merrie,  at  any  rate 
happy  England.  Delta. 


New  and  rare  !— We  hear  of  a  great  many 
new  introductions  to  our  gardens,  and  have  read 
an  advertisement  or  two  in  our  time,  but 
few  can  equal  that  of  "Wildflower"  in  The 
Garden  of  last  week,  who  offers  the  wild  Succory 
(Cichorium  Intybus)  as  "  a  new  introduction  for 
the  greenhouse ;"  "  strong  plants.  Is.  6d.  each."  He 
also  offers  to  supply  the  trade  with  this  "  pale  blue 


to  the  notice  of  the  trade,  such  as  Bellis  perennis 
and  Taraxacum  dens  Leonis.  I  do  not  say  that 
the  advertisement  here  referred  to  is  misleading' 
since  the  botanical  name  of  the  plant  offered  is 
clearly  given,  but  both  amateurs  and  the  trade 
will  find  the  price  asked  rather  too  much  to  pay 
for  a  plant  of  this  wild  weed,  beautiful  as  its 
blue  Marguerite-like  flowers  may  be.  This  curi- 
ous advertisement  is  a  good  instance  of  how 
Latin  names  may  confuse  rather  than  inform. — 
Wild  Chicory. 

Orchids. 

VANDA  SANDEEIANA  IN  FLOWER. 

Orchid  lovers  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  this  won- 
derful new  Orchid  is  now  in  flower  for  the  first 
time  in  Europe  in  Mr.  Lee's  collection  at  Down- 
side, Leatherhead  ;  its  beauty  surpasses  even  the 
accounts  given  of  it  by  its  discoverers.  It  is  indeed 
a  grand  Orchid,  wholly  distinct  from  any  other 
Vanda  in  cultivation,  and  it  rivals  in  size  of 
flowers  all  other  Orchids,  except  a  few  Cattleyas, 
Lycastes,  and  Angrsoums.  At  first  sight  the 
flowers  strongly  remind  one  of  those  of  Odonto- 
glossum  vexillarium,  being  quite  flat  and  of  simi- 
lar outline.  They  measure  4J  inches  in  length 
and  the  same  in  breadth.  The  three  outer  sepals 
are  the  smallest,  and  are  placed  at  the  upper 
partof  the  flower,  and  are  so  wide  as  to  overlap  each 
other.  Thetwoinnersepalsare  also  very  large;  they 
are  oblong,  and  overlap  each  other,  so  as  to  form 
an  oval  outline.  The  ground  colour  of  these  inner 
sepals  is  a  lemon-yellow,  inclining  to  green,  tra- 
versed by  heavy  longitudinal  pencillings  of  pur- 
plish brown,  connected  by  a  network  of  the  same 
colour,  but  fainter,  while  the  margin  is  pale  pink. 
The  colour  of  the  three  upper  sepals  is  a  beautiful 
rose-pink,  exactly  similar  to  that  of  a  delicate 
variety  of  Odontoglossum  vexillarium.  The  la- 
bellum  is  short  and  thick  in  texture,  and  projects 
horizontally  from  the  flat  sepals.  Its  colour  is  a 
deep  vinous  red,  with  a  crest  or  ridge  of  bright 
claret.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  dense  spikes 
proceeding  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  as  in 
other  Vandas,  and  stand  up  boldly.  Mr.  Lee's 
plant  is  a  very  fine  one,  probably  the  largest 
ever  imported,  consisting  as  it  does  of  six  strong 
breaks.  There  are  three  flower-spikes  on  this 
plant,  two  of  which  are  expanded,  one  carrying 
twelve  the  other  eight  flowers.  The  plant  is 
growing  in  a  wooden  cylinder  without  soil,  sus- 
pended in  the  warm  and  moist  intermediate  house, 
which  seems  to  suit  it  admirably.  Such  is  the 
description  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  Orchids 
that  has  ever  reached  us  from  the  Tropics.  Its  grand 
flowers  aSoriJed  a  pleasing  surprise  to  Mr.  Lee 
and  other  orchidists  who  have  seen  them,  though 
something  extraordinary  was  expected. 


kind  that  often  passes  under  the  name  of  C.  pur- 
puratum.  The  latter  is  but  a  form  of  C.  bar- 
batum,  but  the  true  plant  is  quite  distinct  and 
much  superior  in  point  of  beauty.  The  flowers 
are  about  the  size  of  those  of  C.  barbatum  ;  the 
dorsal  or  upper  sepal  is  heart-shaped,  pure  white 
lined  with  purple  ;  the  lateral  sepals  stand  out 
stiflly  at  right  angles,  and  are  of  a  rich  vinous 
purple  spotted  with  black  ;  the  pouch  is  also  of 
the  same  colour.  It  is  not  at  all  a  common  plant, 
but  we  have  seen  it  twice  in  flower  this  week,  viz., 
in  Mr.  liuU's  nursery  at  Chelsea  and  in  Mr.  Lee's 
collection  at  Leatherhead,  and  at  both  places  the 
plant  is  represented  by  the  best  form  of  the 
species. 

Spathoglottis  Lobbi.— This  is  an  elegant 
Orchid,  and  pretty  too  as  regards  the  colour  of  the 
flowers,  the  latter  being  a  clear  canary-yellow, 
which  for  an  Orchid  is  distinct  and  pleasing.  Its 
flower-spikes  are  tall  and  slender,  and  the  foliage 
narrow  and  ribbed.  It  is  semi-terrestrial,  and 
much  resembles  the  Bletias  of  the  hyacinthina 
type  as  regards  the  bulb.  It  seems  to  like  warm 
and  moist  treatment.  We  saw  it  beautifully 
in  bloom  the  other  day  in  Mr.  William  Bull's  nui- 
sery. 

Select  Orchids. — What  a  boon  it  would  be 
to  beginners  in  Orchid  culture  if  some  one  would 
give  in  The  Garden  a  list  of  Orchids  that  are 
really  worth  growing,  excluding  those  that  require 
the  eyes  of  an  enthusiast  to  see  their  beauties.  I 
for  one  should  be  glad,  for,  situated  as  I  am  at  a 
distance  from  London,  I  have  not  the  opportunity 
to  select  Orchids  for  myself  at  the  nurseries  and 
sale  rooms  when  in  bloom ;  I  therefore  have  to 
rely  on  the  descriptions  given  in  the  catalogues  of 
nurserymen  and  auctioneers.  The  catalogues  of 
the  latter  I  find  to  be  very  misleading ;  every  plant 
enumerated  therein  seems  to  receive  indiscrimi- 
nate praise,  whether  worth  it  or  not.  Hence  the 
disappointment  amateurs  often  feel  when  the 
plants  come  into  flower. — A.  D.  C,  Birmingham. 


PLANTS  IN  FLOWEE. 


PhaluB  tuberculosus.— Can  any  Orchid 
grower  give  me  any  information  respecting  the 
culture  of  this  lovely  plant,  which  I  believe  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence  succeeded  in  flowering  some 
time  ago  1  It  is  a  very  "  miffy  "  subject,  and  re- 
fuses to  be  coaxed  into  free  growth  under  all  sorts 
of  treatment— at  least  this  is  my  experience.  I 
should  be  glad  to  overcome  the  difliculty  expe- 
rienced in  growing  and  flowering  such  a  beautiful 

plant.— SOUTHPORT. 

Cattleya  Dowiana  and  O.  aurea.— Are 

these  distinct  species?  or  are  they  but  varieties,  or 
rather  geographical  forms  of  one  species  ?  The 
study  of  Orchids  is  becoming  somewhat  bewilder- 
ing, so  many  names  being  applied  to  one  and  the 
same  plant.  The  authorities,  too,  seem  to  be  split- 
ting hairs  when  they  name  as  distinct  species 
plants  which  to  ordinary  mortals  seem  to  be  but 
slight  varieties — a  distinction  without  a  difference 
There  is  a  like  confusion  with  regard  to  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  Cattleya  gigas  and  labiata.  Where 
does  one  begin  and  the  other  end  ?  What  is 
wanted  is  a  thorough  working-out  of  the  genus 
Cattleya.— Oechidist. 

Cypripedlum  purpuratuna. — There  is  a 


flower  "  from  the  waysides  and  hedges.     After  this  |  gooddeal  of  difference  between  the  true  Lady's 

we  may  expect  to  see  other|wild  flowers  brought  I  Slipper  of  this  name  from  Hong  Kong  and  the  I  across,  of  snowy  whiteness,  and  sweetly  scented 


Philesia  buxifolia.— I  saw  a  good  plant  of 
this  at  Penllergare,  near  Swansea,  the  other  day. 
It  was  about  3  feet  high  and  as  much  in  diameter, 
and  the  beautiful  blooms  which  it  was  producing 
were  more  like  those  of  Lapageria  rosea  than  any- 
thing else  with  which  I  can  compare  them.  As  a 
rule  it  grows  in  the  greenhouse,  but  when  I  saw 
it  it  was  placed  over  a  water  tank  in  the  open  air 
— treatment  with  which  it  seemed  to  agree. — 
Cambrian. 

Bird's-foot  Violet  (Viola  pedata).  —  This 
pretty  North  American  Violet  is  flowering  a  second 
time  this  year  in  the  garden  at  Munstead,  Godal- 
ming.  A  group  consisting  of  fine  healthy  tufts  of 
it  is  just  now  profusely  furnished  with  large  blos- 
soms of  a  beautiful  lilac-purple.  It  is  situated 
in  a  partially  shaded  spot  in  a  copse  of  under- 
wood, where  in  deep  light  soil  the  plant  thrives  to 
perfection.  The  rare  bicolor  variety  considered 
so  'diflicult  to  manage  would  doubtless  flourish 
under  the  same  conditions. 

Grevillea  Preissi. — This  as  an .  autumn 
and  winter-flowering  plant  is  indispensable  for 
the  greenhouse,  being,  when  well  grown,  both 
elegant  and  pretty.  It  is  shrubby  and  very 
twiggy  ;  the  foliage  is  finely  cut  and  feathery ;  the 
flowers,  which  are  of  singular  form,  as  those  of  all 
the  Grevilleas,  are  bright  red,  and  produced  in 
dense  clusters  at  the  tips  of  almost  every  shoot. 
It  may  be  grown  in  quite  a  cool  house  in  pots.  It 
has  now  commenced  to  flower,  and  will  continue 
to  bloom  throughout  the  winter.  A  specimen  of 
it  has  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Kirsten,  Bridlington. 
Pancratium  fragrans.— There  are  few 
more  beautifuj  objects  among  stove  plants  than  a  • 
well-grown  ^d  finely-flowered  specimen  of  this 
West  Indian  bulbous  plant  such  as  we  saw  the 
other  day  in  Mrs.  Tredwell's  garden  at  Leigham 
Court,  -Streatham.  The  plant  in  question  con- 
sisted of  a  huge  bulb  and  a  tall,  stout  spike  carry- 
ing an  umbel  of  a  dozen  flowers,  each  9  inches 
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The  long,  narrow  sepals  and  petals  of  the  flower 
and  the  exquisite  transparency  of  the  membrane- 
like  corona  contribute  greatly  to  the  beauty  of 
this  plant.  This  showy  bed  of  bloom  was  set  off 
to  advantage  by  handsome  broad  foliage  of  a 
deep  shade  of  green.  Mr.  Butts,  the  gardener, 
grows  this  Pancratium  in  an  ordinary  stove,  and 
treats  it  liberally.  When  in  bloom  he  removes  it 
to  a  cool  fernery,  which  conduces  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  flowers.  This  fine  Amaryllid  is  grown 
by  comparatively  few,  considering  what  an  easy 
plant  it  is  to  manage  and  how  useful  it  is  for  cut- 
ting from. 

September  Anemones.  —  "  St.  Brigid  ' 
sends  to  us  from  the  Hill  of  Ilowth  a  gathering  of 
her  late  double  crown  Anemones,  which  appear  to 
be  even  finer  than  those  sent  in  early  summer. 
Such  fine  blooms  and  such  varied  and  brilliant 
colours  show  admirably  what  may  be  done  with 
the  Anemone  in  regard  to  prolonging  its  flowering 
season  by  sowing  seeds  at  various  seasons.  The 
plants  from  which  these  blooms  were  picked  were 
sown,  we  presume,  in  spring. 

Silene  pennsylvanlca.— This  is  really  a 
showy  plant  when  well  grown  and  flowered,  as  it 
is  now  at  Munstead,  where  Miss  Jekyll  has  num- 
bersof  it  in  a  semi-shady  spot  growing  admirably. 
The  usual  flowering  time  of  this  species  is  from 
April  to  June,  but  it  is  now  in  full  bloom  a  second 
time  this  year.  It  forms  a  dense  compact  tuft, 
and  the  flowers,  each  about  the  size  of  a  shilling, 
are  of  a  pleasing  rose-pink  colour.  Generally  tins 
Silene  is  planted  on  a  fully  exposed  rockery,  but 
it  is  evident  that  shade  is  conducive  to  its  welfare, 
since  we  have  never  met  with  it  so  finely  grown 
before. 

White  Cactus  Dahlia— Some  blooms  of  a 
white  Dahlia  bearing  this  name  have  been  sent  to 
us  by  Messrs.  Cannell,  Swanley.  It  is  really  a 
beautiful  variety,  though  not  the  counterpart  of 
the  true  Cactus  Dahlia  (Juarezi).  The  flowers  of 
this  white  sort  have  loosely  arranged  florets,  tlius 
making  a  somewhat  informal  flower  admirable  in 
a  cut  state,  particularly  for  forming  wreaths, 
crosses,  bouquets,  &c.  It  is  said  to  be  very  fiori- 
ferous  and  an  excellent  grower.  It  is  also  known 
by  the  names  of  Constance  and  Ariel.  Messrs. 
Cannell  likewise  send  blooms  of  the  true  Cactus 
Dahlia  and  an  improved  form  of  Constance  having 
fringed  florets,  thus  giving  the  blooms  a  singularly 
pretty  appearance. 

French  Marigolds.— Flowers  of  a  very  fine 
strain  of  these  have  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  E. 
Dean,  Eanelagh  Eoad,  Ealing.  Amongst  them 
■was  one  called  aurea  floribunda,  the  most  beau- 
tiful double  yellow  we  have  seen.  Its  flowers  are 
of  medium  size,  but  extremely  double,  the  densely 
packed  florets  forming  quite  a  globular  mass. 
There  are  two  shades  of  yellow— one  a  deep  orange, 
the  other  much  paler,  almost  a  lemon.  The  habit 
of  growth  is  said  to  be  dwarf  and  very  floriferous. 
The  other  flowers  represent  the  best  dwarf-striped 
strain.  The  value  of  these  Marigolds  in  autumn 
cannot  be  overrated.  They  are  persistent  bloomers, 
and  last  till  cut  down  by  frosts. 

Amaryllis  Mrs.  Garfield.- The  finest 
flowered  specimen  which  we  have  seen  of  this 
beautiful  new  variety  we  saw  the  other  day  in 
Mr.  Lee's  garden.  Downside,  Leatherhead.  It  bore 
on  one  tall,  stout  spike  no  fewer  than  five  very 
large  blossoms,  which  for  delicate  colouring  and 
exquisite  markings  surpass  all  others  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  They  measure  some  5  inches 
across ;  the  ground  colour  is  a  pale  pink,  striped 
and  netted  with  deep  rose-pink.  The  great  value, 
however,  of  this  plant  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
habitually  flowers  in  autumn  and  winter,  when  all 
other  Amaryllises  are  out  of  flower.  This  late 
flowering  character  it  inherits  from  one  of  its  pa- 
rents, A.  reticulata,  whose  peculiarities  the  hybrid 
further  shows  in  the  leaves,  which  have  a  distinct 
creamy  white  band  down  the  centre.  Mr  Lee's 
gardener  (xMr.  Woolford)  certainly  knows  exactly 
the  treatment  which  this  plant  requires  to  get  it 
to  flower  finely,  and  in  order  to  preserve  tlie  blos- 
soms as  long  as  possible  he  places  it  in  a  cool, 
shaded  Orchid  house,  where,  in  a  subdued  light, 


their  delicate  tints  seem  more  lovely  than  else- 
where. This  plant  was  figured  in  The  Garden 
at  p.  312  of  the  last  volume. 

Phygelius  capensis.— Now  that  thi?  showy 
South  African  plant  has  proved  to  be  quite  hardy 
unprotected  in  the  open  border,  at  least  about 
London,  it  ought  not  to  be  so  uncommon  as  it 
hitherto  has  been  ;  it  is  really  a  valuable  autumn 
blooming  plant — in  fact  it  flowers  from  early 
summer  till  rhe  beginning  of  winter.  It  is  of 
shrubby  growth,  some  3  feet  or  f  feet  high,  and 
rather  spreading.  Each  shoot  is  terminated  by  a 
loose  cluster  of  bright  scarlet  flowers,  somewhat 
resembling  those  of  the  old  Chelone  barbata.  Mr. 
Stevens  has  sent  us  a  fine  specimen  of  it,  and 
remarks  that  it  succeeds  admirably  in  the  light 
soil  of  his  garden  at  Byfleet. 

Hardy  flcwers  In  September.- The  re- 
marks made  by  "  Delta "  about  the  respective 
merits  of  herbaceous  borders  and  bedding  out  will 
be  endorsed  by  all  who  have  charge  of  large  places 
much  frequented  by  the  public,  and  by  all  who 
have  to  cater  for  a  variety  of  tastes.  A  little  bed- 
ding out  gives  variety  and  is  certainly  much  ad- 
mired by  many.  Nevertheless,  a  collection  of 
hardy  plants  has  a  charm  which  bedding  out  never 
could  possess,  and  the  ^number  of  people  to  be 
seen  daily  with  note-book  in  hand  assiduously 
noting  the  names,  &c.,  of  the  best  hardy  plants  in 
flower  at  the  different  seasons  proves  conclusively 
that  there  is  a  growing  taste  for  this  class  of 
plants.  It  is  a  common  fallacy  to  suppose  that 
herbaceous  borders  are  dull  in  the  autumn.  I  con- 
sider the  end  of  July  to  be  the  dullest  period,  and 
from  that  to  the  end  of  September  a  variety  of 
plants  keep  constantly  coming  into  flower  and 
make  the  borders  bright  and  gay.  "  Delta's  "  list 
of  plants  in  flower  is  also  interesting  and  useful, 
and  I  venture  to  supplement  it  with  a  list  of  some 
other  really  good  plants  now  in  flower  at  Glas- 
nevin.  Mr.  Baylor  Hartland,  in  the  same  number, 
draws  attention  to  a  very  useful  group  of  plants, 
namely,  the  species  of  Coreopsis.  The  following 
is  the  list  to  which  I  have  just  referred  : — 
Aconituiii  album 

japonlcum 
Aster  siliiricus 


lessarabicus 
Achilleas 
Clielone  barbata 
Chrysanthemum  1  custrc 

coronarium  (annual) 
Colchicum  autumnale 

byzantiuum 

speciosxun 
Fucbs-as 
Gaillardias 
Gentiana  adscendens 

asclepiadea 
Hydrangea  paniculnta 
Harpalium  rigidum 
Hypericum  oblongifoliura 
Helianthua  miUtiflorus  11.  pi. 

decapetalus 
— F.  W.  M. 


Helianthus  orgyalls 
Helenium  autumnale 

pumilum 
Lolielia  fulgens 
latlijTus  latitolius  albus 
Monarda  Kalmiana 

didyma 

purpurea 
Monthretia  Pottsi 
Pentstemon  Cobaa 
Phygelius  capensis 
Solidago  squarrosa 
SiliihUim  doronicifolium 
Sedum  Brauni 
Tritonla  aurea 
Tritoma  Burchelli 

nobilis 

Uvaria 
Yucca  flaccida 
Zauschneria  californica 


Isoloma  hirsuta.— This  pretty  Gesneraceous 
plant  is  now  in  full  flower.  In  general  aspect  it 
resembles  a  Tydiea,  and  requires  the  same  kind  of 
treatment;  for  flowering  now  it  should  be  kept 
cool  throughout  the  summer,  and  if  now  given  an 
increased  temperature,  blossoms  are  produced  in 
great  profusion.  They  are  tuisular,  bright  orange- 
scarlet,  and,  in  common  with  both  leaves  and 
stems,  are  covered  with  brownish  hairs,  from 
which  the  specific  name  is  derived.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  whence  it  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  W.  Bull  some  two  or  three  years 
ago.  It  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings  taken 
during  the  growing  season  or  by  division  of  the 
caterpillar-like  rhizomes  before  growth  com- 
mences in  spring. — H.  P. 

Single  Crown  Daley.— Now  that  single 
flowers  are  finding  ;  o  much  tavcur,  it  is  somewhat 
singular  that  such  a  beautiful  flower  as  the  single 
form  of  the  Crown  Daisy  is  should  be  so  seldom  seen : 
indeed,  it  is  not  even  mentioned  in  the  catalogues  of 
thelargest  seedsmen.  Thedoubleformsofitare com- 
mon enough,  as  are  also  the  numerous  varieties  of 
Chrysanthemum  carinatum  (tricolor),  and  the  typi- 
cal Crown  Daisy,  C.  coronarium,  ought  to  be  easily 
obtained.  Its  flower  is  really  lovely.  It  is  some 
2  inches  across,  and  has  broad  florets  toothed  at 


the  tips.  The  colour  is  a  pale  lemon  in  the  outer 
half,  then  there  is  a  broad  ring  of  orange-yellow, 
a  colour  which  extends  also  to  the  raised  disk. 
Mr.  E.  Dean  has  sent  us  some  flowers  of  it,  and 
justly  remarks  that  it  is  a  much  neglected  plant. 
As  an  instance  of  its  rarity,  a  representative  of 
one  of  the  largest  seed  firms  in  London  saw  these 
blooms  in  our  office,  and  did  not  know  what  they 
were,  though  he  knew  well  the  double  forms 
of  it. 

Dahlias. — A  very  fine  and  full  assortment  of 
Dahlias  has  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  J.  Green  from 
his  nursery  at  Thorpe,  Norwich.  Every  section  is 
represented  from  the  prime  show  and  fancy  kinds 
to  the  popular  single  and  Pompone  varieties, 
while  out  of  the  common  way  is  the  so-called 
Black  Dahlia  Zimapani  (which  is  really  Bidens 
atrosanguinea),  the  Cactus  Dahlia,  D.  Juarezi  (fine 
specimens),  and  the  pretty  little  D.  glabrata  and 
Mercki,  both  with  small  flowers  ;  the  former  white 
the  latter  deep  mauve.  Among  the  single  varieties 
are  some  of  the  excellent  new  sorts  that  have  been 
certificated  in  London  during  the  past  few  seasons. 
The  Pompones,  also,  are  particularly  fine,  and 
among  none  equals  White  Aster  for  usefulness  or 
for  cutting. 

Desmodium  penduliflorum.— This  is  one 

of  the  latest  of  flowering  shrubs,  its  rosy  purple, 
pea-shaped  blossoms  generally  continuing  attrac- 
tive till  cut  off  by  frost.  It  has  long  slender 
shoots,  the  stoutest  of  which  reach  a  height  of 
about  6  feet ;  and  if  a  few  of  the  principal  have 
slight  supports  afforded  them,  the  others  droop  out- 
wards in  a  very  graceful  manner  and  form  an 
elegant  mass.  The  shoots,  which  are  clothed  with 
trifoliate  leaves,  are  terminated  by  large  crowded 
racemes  of  blossoms.  As  the  plant  dies  nearly  to 
the  ground  nearly  every  winter,  and  the  young 
shoots  reach  their  limit  and  flower  in  one  season, 
it  may  be  said  to  possess  a  half-shrubby  character. 
It  is  a  native  of  Japan,  and  is  quite  hardy,  at  least 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  It  is  now  finely 
in  bloom  in  London  gardens,  notably  in  Battersea 
Park.— A. 

Trees  and  Shrubs. 


CLADRASTIS  AMUKENSIS.* 
The  accompanying  illustration  represents  a  flower- 
ing spray  of  Cladrastis  amurensis,  a  comparatively 
recent  addition  to  the  list  of  ornamental  trees  or 
shrubs  which  are  perfectly  hardy  in  the  climate 
of  Great  Britain.  Although,  perhaps,  mostly  by 
reason  of  its  rarity,  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
behaviour  of  the  tree  in  this  country  elsewhere 
than  at  Kew,  where  it  has  been  cultivated  for 
several  years,  I  have  little  doubt  of  its  proving 
hardy  throughout  the  British  Isles,  except  under 
very  unfavourable  conditions.  In  its  native 
country,  Amoorland,  where  it  occurs  from  lat. 
50°  15'  to  52°  20'  north,  the  truly  "  continental ' 
climate  which  obtains  is  widely  different  from 
the  thoroughly  "  insular  ''  climate  of  Britain.  The 
intense  cold  of  the  winters  there,  however  (up- 
wards of  40°  kelow  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer having  been  recorded),  is  compensated 
by  the  warmth  of  the  summers  and  the  well- 
marked,  sudden  transitions  of  the  seasons — con- 
ditions which  in  very  many  cases  are  less  unfa- 
vourable to  plant  life  than  the  uncertain  character 
of  our  springs.  In  Amoorland,  after  spring  has 
fairly  set  in,  night  frosts  are  of  unfrequent  occur- 
rence. The  above  reasons  account  for  the  fact 
that,a  highly  ornamental  deciduous  tree  from  that 
botanical  region,  a  species  of  Lime  (Tilia  mand- 
schurica),  cannot  claim  to  be  truly  I  ardy  with  us. 


*  Identification.— Cladrastis  amurersi^,  Benth.  in  Gen. 
Plant,  vol.  i.,  p  554;  Koch,  "Dendrologie,"  theil.  i.,  p.  7  ; 
Hemslcy,  "naodbook  of  Trees,  Shi-ubs,  &c.,"  p.  136; 
Hooker,  Botanical  Maijazhie,  t.  6551.  Maackia  amurensis, 
Eupr.  in  Bull.  Acad.  .St.  Petersb.,  vol.  xv.,  p.  143,  t.  1,  f,  2  ; 
Jloiren,  Belrjiquc  BorticoU,  1870,  p.  301,  t.  18, 
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its  habit  of  starting  into  growth  before  wintry 
weather  has  definitely  ceased  thus  exposing  its 
young  tender  shoots  to  constant  injury,  the  cold 


of  Tilia  mandschurica ;  at  any  rate  it  has  never 
been  injured  at  Kew.  Dimorphanthus  mand- 
sohuricus,    Berberis    amurensis,   Juglans   mand- 


plored  that  part  of  the  world  where  they  occur  in 
a  wild  state.  Cladrastis  amurensis  freely  pro- 
duces its  racemes  of  white  flowers  (even  in  a  young 


springs  proving  infinitely  more  destructive  to  it 
than  the  coldest  winters.  Cladrastis  amurensis,  in 
common  with  s  everal  other  recently  introduced  trees 
and  shrubs  of  the  first  rank  from  an  "  ornamental " 
point   of   view,    does   not   share    in   the    fault 


schurica,  Phellodendron  amurense,  and  Vitis 
amurensis  are  a  few  of  the  other  plints  for  the 
discovery  and  introduction  of  which  to  cultiva- 
tion the  gardening  publio  is  indebted  to  the  energy 
of  the  Kussian  botanists  who  have  so  carefully  ex- 


state)  in  July  and  August ;  it  is  certainly  worthy 
of  extended  cultivation.  For  a  full  account  of  the 
genus  Cladrastis  see  The  Garden,  p.  97,  of  the 
current  volume.  Geoege  Nicholson. 

Royal  Gardetn,  Kew. 
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Hibiscus  syriacus.— This  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  shrubs  one  can  have  in  a  garden, 
flowering  as  it  does  when  there  is  scarcely  another 
shrub  in  bloom.  It  is  just  now  in  full  llower, 
and  we  are  reminded  of  its  beauty  by  some 
branches  brought  to  us  by  Jlr.  Stevens  from  his 
garden  at  Byfleet,  which  contains  a  good  collec- 
tion of  varieties  of  this  shrub  numbering  some 
dozens.  All  are  beautiful,  particularly  the  pure 
white  and  some  of  the  double  kinds. 

Lespedeza  bicolor.— There  is  no  brighter 
or  more  cheerful  subject  among  flowering  shrubs 
at  this  season  than  this  Lespedeza,  which  would, 
however,  perhaps  be  more  correctly  described  as  a 
shrubby  perennial,  for  the  flowering  shoots  are  pro- 
duced from  the  base  each  year,  and  the  best  dis- 
play of  bloom  is  produced  by  plants  out  down  to 
the  ground  after  flowering.  It  forms  a  compact 
bush  a  yard  or  more  in  height,  with  trifoliate 
leaves,  and  bears  panicles  of  rosy  purple  pea-shaped 
blossoms.  It  is  a  native  of  China,  and  though  very 
desh-able,  seldom  seen  in  gardens.— Alpha. 

Tropical  deciduous  trees  in  the  Isle  of 

Man.— About  twelve  years  ago  I  received  a  col- 
lection of  Orchids  from  Assam,  and  among  the 
roots  of  one  of  them  a  wild  Fig  tree  came 
up,  which  soon  grew  too  tall  for  my  house,  and  I 
planted  it  out-of-doors,  thinking  it  would  die,  but 
to  my  surprise  it  withstood  the  winter  well,  and 
is  now  a  fine  tree.  Jily  belief  is  that  all  trees 
and  shrubs,  either  from  tropical  climates  or  any 
other  climate,  provided  they  are  deciduous  and  go 
to  rest  at  the  same  time  as  our  own  forest  trees, 
will  stand  our  climate  equally  well.  The  wild 
Fig  tree  alluded  to,  so  far  from  having  been  cod- 
dled, has  been  twice  removed,  owing  to  my  change 
of  residence,  but  it  is  growing  vigorously,  and 
stands  the  climate  quite  as  well  as  any  of  our  own 
indigenous  trees  or  shrubs.— A.  C,  Douglas,  Isle  of 
Man. 

Magnolia  pumila.— Besides  M.  fuscata,  al- 
luded to  recently  in  The  Gakden  as  producing  ex- 
tremely fragrant  blossoms,  there  is  another  kind 
but  rarely  met  with,  viz.,  M.  pumila,  the  scent  of 
which  is  also  delicious.  It  is  not  so  liardy  as  iU. 
fuscata,  the  temperature  of  an  intermediate  house 
better  suiting  its  requirements  than  that  of  a 
greenhouse  or  a  south  wall  in  the  west  of  England, 
■where  51.  fuscata  thrives  and  flowers  well.  In  M. 
pumila  the  leaves  are  from  6  inches  to  8  inches 
long,  deep  green  on  the  upper  side,  and  somewhat 
glaucous  beneath.  In  texture  they  bear  more  re- 
semblance to  that  of  the  deciduous  kinds  than 
the  evergreen  sorts,  such  as  M.  grandiflora  and 
fuscata.  The  blossoms  bemg  of  rather  a  greenish 
white  are  in  no  way  conspicuous,  but  so  fragrant, 
that  a  single  bloom  will  suffice  to  scent  a  mode- 
rate-sized house,  especially  when  the  sun  shines. 
They  are  about  a  couple  of  inches  in  diameter, 
but  generally  almost  hid  by  the  foliage,  so  that 
they  play  but  an  unimportant  part  in  the  embel- 
lishment of  the  plant.  I  have  some  small  speci- 
mens or  this  Magnolia  about  a  foot  high  which 
every  spring  and  early  summer  bear  several 
flowers,  and  occasionally  some  later  in  the  season. 
The  name  pumila  would  seem  to  indicate  that  this 
variety  is  always  small  in  stature.  The  soil  best 
suited  for  it  is  a  good  fibrous  loam  with  a  fan-  ad- 
mixture of  sand,  and,  like  most  other  Magnolias,  it 
dislikes  having  its  roots  disturbed.  I  have  not  been 
successful  in  striking  it  from  cuttings,  but  layers 
root  without  difficulty. — H.  P. 


SJJORT  NOTES.— TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


The  Golden  Elder,  planted  in  a  sunny  situation 
aBcl  iu  a  rather  light  soil,  makes  a  conspicuous  plant  in  the 
front  of  large  shrubberies.  It  is  most  suitable,  perhaps,  for 
large  places,  but  It  may  also  be  advantageously  used  in 
small  gardens,  but  in  order  to  have  it  as  it  should  be,  of  a 
golden  colour,  it  must  be  exposed  to  full  sunshine.  —J.  C.  C. 

Tree  of  Heaven.— This  tree  (Ailanfluis  glandulosa)  is 
not  grown  often  enough  tor  so-called  sub-tropical  plant- 
ing. The  effect,  when  groivn  from  a  single  eye,  is  very 
flue,  and  the  following  measurements  of  one  of  my  plants 
may  be  interesting.  Tliis  year's  gi-owth  is  so  far  5  feet  3 
Inches  (not  including  the  old  stem,  which  is  4  feet) ;  leaves, 
4  feet  3  inches  by  1  foot  3  inches  at  centre.— A.  Kingsmill, 
Eastcott,  Pinner. 


Bubus  fruticosus  dentatus.  —  This  is 
very  distinct  from  all  the  Brambles  that  we  are 
acquainted  with,  and  one  well  adapted  for  plant- 
ing on  exposed  parts  of  rockwork  and  in  similar 
places,  for  it  is  not  of  that  strong  rambling  growth 
common  to  many,  which  unfits  them  for  associa- 
tion with  delicate  plants,  as  they  would  soon  over- 
grow any  less  vigorous  than  themselves.  This 
Bramble,  as  we  lately  saw  it  in  Mr.  W.  Bull's  nur- 
sery, at  Chelsea,  forms  a  low-spreading  mass,  ex- 
tending for  a  yard  or  so  in  a  horizontal  direction. 
The  branches  are  slender,  and  the  leaves  composed 
of  three  leaflets,  each  deeply  toothed. 

Sophora  japonica  pendula.— With  all 
that  Mr.  Nicholson  says  (p.  211)  respecting  the 
beauty  of  this  tree  I  quite  agree  ;  there  is  no 
weeping  tree  with  which  I  am  acquainted  that  can 
equal  it  in  beauty,  but  unfortunately  it  is  of  slow 
growth.  Ten  years  ago  I  planted  here  a  tree  of 
this  variety  in  a  soil  in  which  all  kinds  of  Conifers 
and  deciduous  trees  grow  in  the  most  luxuriant 
manner,  but  the  Sophora  makes  but  very  in- 
different growth.  It  would,  therefore,  be  interest- 
ing to  hear  if  there  are  any  trees  in  tire  country 
that  are  making  satisfactory  progress ;  possibly  our 
soil,  which  rests  on  red  sandstone,  is  not  quite  suit- 
able for  the  requirements  of  this  tree,  but  all 
other  Leguminous  trees  grow  here  freely. — J.  C.  C. 

Diseased  Portugal  LaureL— I  send  a 
sample  of  I'ortugal  Laurel  branches  all  more  or 
less  diseased.  Tne  plants  infected  are  from  6  feet 
to  10  feet  high.  Some  are  growing  in  rather 
light  sandy  soil,  others  in  a  mixture  that  has  been 
made  for  Rhododendrons,  viz.,  bog  and  leaf  soil, 
but  both  are  equally  infected,  while  other  shrubs 
of  various  sorts  do  remarkably  well. — Fi.  C. 

*^'  We  cannot  explain  the  cause  of  disease  in 
this'  case.  In  the  brown  places  on  the  leaves, 
leaf -stalks,  and  stems  the  tissues  are  dead ;  in  some 
places  the  cuticle  is  loose  ;  fungus  threads  of  dif- 
ferent sorts  are  on  the  leaves,  and  the  sooty-looking 
deposits  belong  to  a  fungus  known  as  Capnodium 
Footi.  This  fungus  frequently  follows  insect  at- 
tacks, but  it  often  grows  on  apparently  healthy 
plants,  notably  on  the  weed  called  Dog's  Mercury. 
The  diseased  condition  is  possibly  brought  about 
by  some  defect  under  ground. — W.  G.  S. 

Olerodendron  trichotomum.— The  name 
Clerodendron  is  more  suggestive  of  a  stove  or 
greenhouse  plant  than  a  hardy  shrub,  but  as  the 
one  under  notice  has  stood  without  injury  around 
London  the  severe  winters  of  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  it  may,  I  think,  lay  claim  to  being  at  least 
perfectly  hardy.  It  forms  a  stout  open  bush  6  feet 
or  8  feet  in  height,  thickly  furnished  with  large 
heart-shaped  leaves,  the  stalksof  which  are  covered 
with  short  pvurplish  hairs.  Its  principal  merit  con- 
sists in  its  flowers  being  produced  towards  the  end 
of  August  and  beginning  of  September,  when 
there  are  but  few  such  subjects  in  bloom.  The 
flowers,  which  are  produced  in  large  open  panicles, 
are  pure  white,  but  the  calyx  from  which  they 
protrude  is  reddish,  and,  in  common  with  some  of 
the  tender  kinds,  forms  quite  an  attractive  fea- 
ture. This  Clerodendron  will  grow  almost  any- 
where, but  it  requires  moderately  good  soil  and 
not  too  dry  a  situation  to  be  seen  at  its  best.  If 
roughly  handled  or  bruised  in  any  way,  the  leaves 
have  then  a  very  disagreeable  smell.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  its  propagation.  Having  occasion  to 
remove  a  bush  of  this  kind,  I  was  astonished 
during  the  following  summer  at  the  quantity  of 
young  plants  that  made  their  appearance,  the  pro- 
duce of  small  severed  portions  of  the  roots. — 
Alpha. 

Euonymus  latifolius.— Among  deciduous 
kinds  of  Euonymus  the  palm  must  undoubtedly 
be  awarded  to  this,  which  at  present  is  in  full 
beauty.  The  leaves  are  much  larger  and  the  whole 
plant  more  vigorous  than  the  common  Spindle 
Tree  (Euonymus  europEeus),  but  the  principal 
superiority  of  this  broad-leaved  kind  lies  in  its 
large  showy  fruits.  It  is  a  native  of  Southern 
Europe,  and,  according  to  Loudon,  was  introduced 
in  1730,  but  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years 
that  special  attention  has  been  directed  towards 
it — caused  by  the  beauty  of  its  fruits  in  autumn. 


When  planted  thickly  with  other  shrubs,  as  is 
often  done,  this  Euonymus  will  run  up  weak  and 
straggling,  and  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  strong 
shoots  that  overtop  their  asFociates,  and  are  thus 
well  supplied  with  light  and  air,  but  few  capsules 
will  be  produced  and  its  beauty  is  lost.  If  treated 
as  an  isolated  specimen  in  a  situation  not  too  hot 
and  dry,  this  broad-leaved  Spindle  Tree  forms  an 
upright  shrub  of  regular  outline,  varying  from  12 
feet  to  15  feet  in  height.  In  this  state  its  beauty 
can  be  readily  appreciated,  especially  if  it  happens 
to  be  not  far  removed  from  a  deep  green  back- 
ground of  foliage,  which  seems  to  set  off  the  bril- 
liantly coloured  fruits  to  advantage.  These  cap- 
sules are  bright  red,  and  when  open  the  orange 
coloured  seeds  hang  suspended  therefrom  by 
slender  filaments.  This  is  one  of  the  many  trees 
and  shrubs  wliich  might  be  often  employed  in  a 
cut  state,  as  branches  of  it  are  very  effective  for 
decorative  purposes  at  a  time  when  there  are  but 
few  flowers  to  be  had.— H.  P. 


NOTES. 
Pyramidal  BellflO'wers. — The  old  chimney 
Campanula,  the  steeple  milky  Bellflowerof  Gerard, 
is  a  grand  ornament  to  the  garden  in  all  mild 
localities  and  on  soils  where  it  is  thoroughly 
hardy.  Grown  by  the  hundred  from  seeds  they 
are  now  very  showj',  especially  in  groups  where 
the  white  and  blue  varieties  blend  together  in  a 
pretty  way.  Planted  among  shrubs  and  low  trees, 
they  give  us  the  most  pleasing  of  effects.  Here 
they  spear  up  through  the  branches  of  dwarf 
Willows  or  through  the  dangling  drapery  of  the 
blue  Passion  Flower ;  there  the  long  stems  lie  pro- 
strate among  Phloxes  or  dwarf  Sunflowers,  or 
among  dark  crimson  single  Dahlias.  They  are 
so  numerous  that  we  cannot  afford  the  time  to 
stake  them  all,  and  so,  as  Mrs.  Glasse  would 
say,  we  treat  them  iu  another  way.  During  the 
early  summer  months,  when  the  incipient  spikes 
of  Campanula  pyramidalis,  of  Hollyhocks,  or  of 
Foxgloves  are  pushing  upwards,  say  at  a  foot  in 
height,  we  lop  off  their  tops  with  a  knife,  and  the 
result  is  a  bushy  de%'elopment  of  side  shoots,  the 
plants  thus  treated  becoming  dwarf  and  sturdy, 
quite  as  floriferous  as  if  allowed  to  grow  6  feet 
or  8  feet  in  height,  and  no  staking  is  necessary. 
* 

Hardy  Heaths. — We  do  not  make  as  much 
as  we  might  do,  I  am  afraid,  of  our  hardy 
Ericas,  and  yet  no  class  of  flowering  shrubs  is 
better  worth  a  little  thoughtful  attention.  During 
winter  and  spring  E.  carnea  is  most  lovely  and 
useful  for  bouquets,  or  for  indoor  decoration  of  all 
kinds,  and  just  now  the  tall-growing  E.  ramulosa  is 
covered  with  its  plume-like  clusters  of  bright  pink 
bells.  On  deep  sandy  soils  near  the  sea  all  the 
hardy  Ericas  are .  at  home,  so  also  on  all  soils  in 
mountain  districts  where  wild  Heaths  are  naturally 
found.  Not  only  do  they  grow  well  in  such  posi- 
tions, but  they  harmonise  nicely  with  their  sur- 
roundings, or,  as  we  more  commonly  put  it,  are  in 
keeping  with  the  place.  Now  and  then  we  find 
these  hardy  shrubs  tastefully  planted.  At  Lord 
Ardilaun's  place,  St.  Anns,  Clontarf,  near  Dublin, 
these  tall-growing  Heaths  are  used  most  effec- 
tively, being  quite  a  feature  of  the  grounds.  In 
the  distance  the  Wicklow  Mountains  tower  sky- 
ward, and  in  front  the  Hill  of  Howth,  here 
purple  with  wild  Heather,  there  golden  with  Corn 
or  green  with  meadow,  is  seen,  and  the  bond  of 
harmony  between  the  breezy  hill  and  the  distant 
blue  of  the  mountain  peaks  are  these  purplish 
Ericas,  which  fringe  the  tree  masses,  and  groups 
of  shrubs  in  the  fore  ground,  uniting  distant  views 
with  the  closely  shaven  lawn  in  a  most  natural 
and  pleasing  way. 

Acanthus  spinosus.— All  the  species  of 
Acanthus  are  valuable  as  fine-leaved  plants  in  our 
gardens,  near  ruins,  or  as  seen  among  the  natural 
outcrop  of  rocks  they  are  especially  beautiful. 
Just  now  the  stout  spikes  of  lilac  flowers  stand 
erect  and  vigorous  above  the  glossy  masses  of 
arching  leaves,  but  even  in  localities  where  the 
plants  seldom  or  never  bloom  they  are  well  worth 
the  shelter  of  a  wall  or  fence  for  the  sake  of  their 
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noble  leafage  alone.  In  Paris,  indeed,  the  most 
careful  of  pot  culture  is  ungrudgingly  accorded 
to  them,  a  good  specimen  of  Acanthus  mollis 
being  one  of  the  very  finest  and  freshest  of  all 
plants  for  indoor  decoration.  In  warm,  light 
sandy  soils,  however,  they  are  perfectly  hardy, 
and  afEord  us  foliage  effects  which  no  other  plant 
can  give  so  well.  The  Grecian  architect  long  ago 
taught  us  how  harmoniously  the  Acanthus  leafage 
could  be  made  to  blend  with  artistic  stone-work, 
and  so  we  gardeners  of  to-day  find  few  plants 
better  suited  for  fringing  low  terrace  walls,  the 
bases  of  columns,  or  for  vases.  A  plant  of  Acan- 
thus planted  or  arranged  near  the  pedestal  of  a 
statue,  or  at  the  foot  of  a  column  or  porch,  seems 
to  lend  a  grace  to  the  architectural  detail  which  no 
other  hardy  plant  can  give.  But  whether  alone 
or  grouped  near  masonry  or  stone-work,  the  Acan- 
thus is  always  ever  beautiful. 
* 
Arundo  oonspicua.— At  this  season,  long 
before  the  Pampas  Grass  throws  up  its  silvery 
plumes,  this  graceful  Arundo  is  most  effective. 
It  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  early,  grace- 
ful, and  small  kind  of  Pampas  Grass,  and,  bloom- 
ing as  it  does  along  with  the  brilliant  Flame 
Flowers,  it  is  well  deserving  of  a  place  in  all  good 
gardens.  We  are  rather  neglectful  of  really  good 
and  distinct  ornamental  Grasses  ;  even  those  most 
graceful  of  all  grassy  shrubs,  the  Bamboos,  are 
tolerated  rather  than  really  welcomed  and  well 
grown  in  our  gardens.  So  is  it  also  with  the  Eu- 
lalias — graceful  Japanese  Grasses,  of  which  there 
are  green,  barred,  and  striped  forms,  all  hardy,  all 
graceful,  all  beautiful.  The  Siberian  Melic  Grass, 
again,  is  a  noble  plant,  stately,  and  fine  in  colour 
during  the  late  autumn  months,  but  as  yet  but 
rarely  seen  in  the  best  of  gardens.  We  may  say 
the  same  of  the  Pheasant's-tail  Grass  (Apera  arun- 
dinaria),  which  Mr.  Smith  sent  us  some  time  ago, 
one  of  the  best  of  all  Grasses  for  cutting,  but  it 
requires  a  warm  sandy  border  or  a  sheltered  posi- 
tion near  a  wall.  The  Arundo,  the  Eulalias,  and 
the  Bamboos,  however,  well  repay  care  and  culture. 


Beautiful  bog  ■weeds. — All  the  way  from 
Ouchterard,  in  the  beautiful  wild  west  of  Ireland 
(Galway),  I  have  just  received  one  or  two  of  the 
prettiest  and  most  interesting  of  all  our  native 
plants.  Of  the  greater  Sundew  (Drosera  anglica)  I 
never  saw  more  robust  growth,  and  with  it  came  a 
near  relative,  the  Grass  of  Parnassus  (Parnassia 
palustris)  laden  with  green-veined  Anemone-like 
white  flowers.  These  two  plants,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  Drosera  intermedia  and  rotundifolia  and 
the  Killarney  Butterwort  (Pinguicula  grandiflora), 
the  blue  fairy  Hairbell  (Campanula  hederacea), 
and  the  pink  Bog  Pimpernel  (Anagallis  tenella) 
are  all  very  beautiful  and  readily  grown  in  pans 
or  pots  of  coarse  peat  earth,  surfaced  with  living 
Sphagnum  Moss.  These  little  bog  weeds,  like  the 
Date  Palm  of  the  desert,  like  to  have  their  feet  in 
the  water  and  their  heads  in  the  sunshine,  and  so 
treated  they  luxuriate  in  a  cold  house  or  ordinary 
garden  frame.  I  always  failed  to  grow  Droseras, 
DioDfeas,  Pinguiculas,  Parnassia,  and  many  other 
beautiful  little  bog  weeds  until  I  tried  planting 
them  in  shallow  pans  of  living  Sphagnum  and  en- 
suring constant  moisture  by  plunging  the  base  of 
the  pan  into  another  pan  containing  a  supply  of 
water.  Now  we  have  no  diflaculty,  and  our  little 
collection  of  these  native  plants  is  much  admired. 
* 

Shrubby  St.  John's  Worts.— The  best  of 
these  are  Hypericum  oblongifolium,  H.  patulum, 
H.  trifiorum,  H.  nepalense,  H.  reptans,  H.  Coris, 
H.  empetrifolium,  H.  Kalmianum,  H.  tegyptiacum, 
and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  H.  calycinum. 
All  are  well  worth  culture,  but  unfortunately  all 
are  not  hardy  on  all  soils,  nor  in  very  cold,  exposed 
situations.  In  sheltered  positions  near  the  sea,  in 
England  or  Ireland,  they  grow  well  out  of  doors 
and  bloom  freely,  but  it  is  necessary  to  preserve 
duplicates  in  a  cool  greenhouse  in  order  to  be 
quite  independent  of  the  savage  vagaries  of  our 
modern  winters.  Even  in  cold  places,  where  they 
will  not  live  through  the  winter  unscathed,  they 


are  so  distinct  and  pleasing  that  it  is  well  worth 
while  to  grow  them  in  pots  for  plunging  out  in 
the  borders  during  the  summer  months  while  in 
flower,  as  they  are  thus  easily  lifted  and  taken  in- 
doors for  shelter  when  the  frost  comes.  H.  mono- 
gynum  (H.  chinense)  is  essentially  a  greenhouse 
subject,  and  as  such  a  very  desirable  plant,  ever- 
green, and  of  bushy  floriferous  habit,  the  indi- 
vidual blossoms  resembling  those  of  the  perfectly 
hardy  H.  calycinum,  but  somewhat  smaller.  Their 
degree  of  hardihood  with  me  is  in  the  following 
order :  H.  calycinum,  H.  oblongifolium,  H.  patulum, 
H.  nepalense  (H.  uralum),  H.  Kalmianum,  H.  rep- 
tans, H.  empetrifolium,  H.  Coris,  H.  Kgyptiacum, 
H.  triflorum,  and  H.  chinense. 
* 
Hypericum  reptans.— Of  all  the  shrubby 
St.  John's  Worts  none  are  more  distinct  in  habit 
or  more  floriferous  than  is  this  pretty  little  spe- 
cies. On  a  moist  rockery  it  is  quite  at  home,  hang- 
ing its  red  threads  over  the  stones  in  a  most  grace- 
ful way.     Each  thread  is  leafy  its  entire  length. 


Hypericum  reptans  {natural  size). 

and  at  the  apex  bears  a  golden  blossom  nearly  as 
big  as  that  of  H.  patulum,  but  drooping  with  its 
face  towards  the  ground — not  erect,  as  in  nearly 
all  the  other  shrubby  kinds.  As  a  pot  plant  it  is 
very  pretty,  and  well  suited  for  hanging  baskets 
in  a  cool  greenhouse,  as  when  suspended  above 
the  line  of  sight  its  pendent  blossoms  show  to  the 
best  advantage.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  easily 
increased  by  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  in 
spring  or  by  dividing  up  old  plants.  Its  worst 
enemies  are  the  slugs,  which  seem  particularly 
fond  of  its  succulent  flowers.  This  species,  H. 
empetrifolium,  and  the  true  H.  Coris  form  a  very 
pretty  trio  of  dwarf  kinds,  but,  while  we  find  H. 
reptans  perfectly  hardy,  both  the  others  require 
the  protection  of  a  greenhouse  with  us  during  the 
winter  months.  Veronica. 


Fungus  on  Pear  leaves  (from  a  garden 
in  Tonbridge,  Kent). — What  is  its  name  ?  Ought 
any  steps  to  be  taken  to  prevent  its  recurrence  ? — 
W.  T. 

*^*  The  fungus  on  your  Pear  leaves  is  named 
RoBstelia  cancellata.  The  only  means  at  present 
known  for  getting  rid  of  it  is  to  gather  the  in- 
fected leaves  and  burn  them.  Some  botanists 
believe  this  fungus  to  be  another  condition  of  the 
larger  reddish  brown  fungus  found  on  Juniperus 
Sabina,  and  named  Podisoma  Sabina.  Other  ob- 
servers, equally  well  informed,  reject  the  idea  of 
this  connection.  The  spawn  of  the  Podisoma  of 
Savin  is  perennial,  and  causes  swollen  places  be- 
neath the  bark.  We  have  seen  the  latter  abundant 
in  gardens  where  Pear  trees  abound  and  where 
the  Eoestelia  of  the  Pear  is  unknown.  Where 
Pears  are  so  terribly  affected  as  yours,  you  should 
have  Juniperus  Sabina  diseased  to  an  equal  ex- 
tent.   Is  this  your  experience  ?— W.  G.  S. 


Indoor  Garden. 

MACKAYA  BELLA. 

There  are  few  plants  which  have  been  introduced 
to  this  country  in  recent  years  that  produce  such 
lovely  flowers  as  this  Acanthad.  It  is  a  native  of 
South  Africa,  and  has  so  far  been  found  a  some- 
what shy  bloomer,  but  this  most  likely  is  owing 
to  its  requirements  as  to  temperature  not  being 
sufiiciently  understood,  as  it  evidently  is  one  of  a 
number  of  beautiful  flowering  species  we  possess 
that  will  either  only  bloom  meagrely  or  not  at  all 
if  grown  in  a  stove  temperature,  and  yet  do  not 
succeed  well  with  the  warmth  of  a  greenhouse.  It 
is  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  pro- 
duced after  flowering.  These  can  be  obtained 
about  midsummer.  They  should  be  put  singly  in 
small  pots  in  sand  under  a  bell-glass  in  a  tem- 
perature of  70°,  keeping  them  moist,  close,  and 
shaded.  They  will  soon  root,  and  then  should  be 
gradually  allowed  more  air  ;  keep  them  close  to 
the  light,  and  directly  they  are  well  furnished 
with  roots,  move  them  into  6-inch  pots  in  turfy 
loam,  with  some  sand ;  pinch  the  points  out  to 
induce  bushy  growth.  The  heat  of  a  cool  stove  or 
intermediate  house  is  what  is  required,  with  more 
air  than  stove  plants  generally  like,  and  no  more 
shade  than  is  found  needful  to  keep  the  leaves  from 
scorching  ;  syringe  daily  until  autumn ;  then  keep 
the  atmosphere  drier  and  allow  the  soil  to  get  a 
little  drier  also.  A  night  temperature  of  45°  to  50° 
will  suit  the  plants  through  the  winter,  with  a 
rise  in  the  daytime,  more  or  less,  as  the  weather 
varies  ;  from  55°  to  58°  will  be  right. 

In  March  increase  the  warmth  5°  in  the  night 
and  to  60°  or  65°  by  day,  moving  them  into  10- 
inch  pots  ;  raise  the  temperature  as  the  weather 
gets  warmer,  giving  air  and  syringing  as  in  the 
preceding  summer ;  again  pinch  the  points  of  any 
shoots  that  are  out-growing  the  others.  By  July 
the  pots  should  be  so  far  tilled  with  roots  as  to 
necessitate  another  shift,  that  is  if  pot  culture  is 
to  be  the  course  followed  ;  if  not,  they  should  be 
planted  out  in  a  prepared  border  of  limited  extent, 
so  as  not  to  give  the  roots  too  much  room  to  run, 
well  drained,  and  flUed  with  good  free  loam ;  in 
either  case  encourage  all  the  growth  possible  until 
the  end  of  September,  after  which  time  give  no 
more  water  than  is  requisite  to  keep  the  leaves 
from  flagging,  and  winter  as  before.  In  the 
matter  of  heat,  early  in  March  increase  the 
temperature  to  50°  or  55°,  giving  a  good  watering  ; 
this  will  have  the  eifect  of  inducing  the  flowers 
to  push.  As  the  bloom-buds  begin  to  swell  in- 
crease the  heat  a  few  degrees  more,  which  main- 
tain until  the  blooming  is  over  ;  then  shorten  the 
shoots  in  moderately,  and  if  the  plants  have  been 
in  pots  they  will  require  more  room,  giving  a 
5-inch  or  6-inch  shift;  treat  in  every  way  as 
advised  for  the  preceding  summer,  and  again 
similarly  in  winter. 

The  spring  following  the  plants  should  make  a 
fine  display.  They  will  last  for  years  provided 
the  soil,  if  they  are  in  pots,  is  partially  renewed, 
and  growth  is  still  further  assisted  by  manure 
water  ;  if  planted  out,  give  soil  to  the  surface  of 
the  bed  when  required,  with  a  good  soaking  of 
manure  water  when  the  summer  growth  is  making 
progress. 

Insects. — If  red  spider  or  aphides  make  their 
appearance,  fumigate  with  Tobacco  or  syringe 
with  insecticide.  Should  mealy  bug  or  scale 
attack  the  plants  they  must  be  removed  by 
syringing  with  insecticide.  T.  Baines. 


Milla  biflora  and  Bessera  elegans.— I 

am  very  glad  to  report  that  Milla  biflora  is  suc- 
ceeding perfectly  in  the  open  ground  with  me  in 
sandy  soil,  and  even  promises  to  ripen  seed.  In 
short,  it  appears  to  be  of  the  easiest  possible  cul- 
tivation. Bessera  elegans  has  succeeded  almost 
equally  well,  and  is  about  to  expand  its  vermilion 
tubes  side  by  side  with  the  Milla.  In  pots  the 
Bessera  shows  signs  of  becoming  drawn.  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  therefore,  that  the  open  border 
is  the  most  suitable  position  for  it  if  the  long  fis- 
tular  foliage  is  tied  up  and  secured  from  damage 
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by  worms.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  bulbs 
planted  in  the  open  ground  are  more  advanced  in 
their  growth  than  those  potted  and  kept  in  a  cool 
sdnery. — W.  T.,  I/isn-icJi. 


BILLBBEGIAS. 


Amongst  these  South  American  Bromeliaceous 
plants  are  some  very  fine  flowering  subjects,  which 
in  general  habit  partake  somewhat  of  the  character 
of  the  Pine-apple ;  and,  as  in  the  Pine,  their 
flower-spikes  are  emitted  from  the  centre  of  the 
plant,  but  they  differ  considerably  in  the  forms 
which  they  assume,  some  being  quite  erect,  as  in 
the  Thyrse-like  Billbergia  (B.  thyrsoidea),  in 
which  the  flowers  open  almost  on  a  level  with 
the  intense  crimson  bracts  from  which  theyspring, 
forming  a  dense  head  of  splendidly  coloured  in- 
florescence. In  others,  like  the  Morel  Billbergia  (B. 
Moreliana),  the  flower-spikes  are  loose  and  open 
in  character,  and  droop  elegantly  from  the  centre. 
Others,  again,  like  B.  polystachya  (the  many- 
spiked  Billbergia),  have  erect  spikes,  but  some- 
what branched.  All  the  Billbergias  are  easily 
grown,  being  suiEciently  similar  in  their  require- 
ments generally  to  succeed  under  the  same  treat- 
ment. After  they  have  flowered  they  throw  up 
suckers  from  the  base.  These  should  not  be  taken 
oH  too  soon,  as,  although  they  will  root 
when  removed  in  a  small  state,  the}'  nevertheless 
make  much  quicker  progress  upon  the  plant  which 
has  produced  them  until  they  get  to  a  moderate 
size,  say,  one-fourth  or  fifth  of  that  of  the  parent 
plant.  When  taken  off  at  that  stage  they  root 
quickly  and  suffer  little  or  no  check.  They  will 
throw  out  roots  at  any  time  of  the  year,  but  it  is 
generally  best  to  take  them  ofi;  early  in  the 
spring,  say  about  the  beginning  of  March,  as  in 
that  case  they  have  plenty  of  time  to  get  esta- 
blished before  autumn ;  they  should  be  slipped  ofl: 
from  the  stools  that  have  produced  them  just  at 
the  point  from  which  they  spring,  and  any  that 
are  near  the  soil  will  most  likely  have  some  roots 
attached,  in  which  case  they  may  at  once  be  placed 
in  pots  just  large  enough  to  hold  them.  Others 
that  have  not  made  any  roots  should  have  a  few  of 
the  bottom  leaves  stripped  off  and  be  put  in  pots, 
one-fourth  filled  with  drainage. 

The  soil  in  which  they  are  grown  should  be 
good  turfy  loam,  sand  being  added  to  keep 
it  porous;  insert  the  suckers  well  up  to  the 
leaves,  pressing  the  soil  down  firmly,  and 
do  not  give  any  water  for  some  days, 
or  it  will  make  the  soil  too  wet.  Place 
them  in  a  house  or  pit  in  which  there  is  a 
night  temperature  of  G0°  and  C°  or  8°  higher  in 
the  day  ;  if  they  can  be  accommodated  witli  a 
bottom  heat  of  80°,  they  will  root  quicker  than 
they  otherwise  would  do,  but  do  not  confine  them 
in  a  propagating  frame  or  under  glasses,  as  is  done 
in  the  case  of  "cuttings,  for  if  too  humid,  they  are 
liable  to  rot.  In  the  course  of  a  month  or  so  they 
will  make  roots,  when  the  temperature  may  be 
about  70°  in  the  night  and  10°  higher  by  day,  air 
being  given  when  required.  By  midsummer  they 
should  be  in  a  fit  condition  for  shifting  into 
pots  a  size  larger  than  those  they  are  in,  but  none 
of  the  family  should  be  overpotted,  as  they  do  not 
like  more  soil  than  the  roots  can  fully  occupy. 
Let  them  have  a  light  situation,  but  durinsr  sum- 
mer they  will  require  a  thin  shade  in  suntTy  wea- 
ther. Supply  them  regularly  with  water  as  it  is 
required,  and  syringe  overhead  in  the  afternoons 
during  the  season  of  active  growth.  Continue 
this  treatment  until  the  beginning  of  September, 
when  they  will  not  need  further  shading,  and 
syringing  may  be  also  discontinued.  The  tempera- 
ture may  now  be  reduced  5°  day  and  night,  and  by 
the  middle  of  October  it  may  be  allowed  to  fall 
to  60°  at  night,  a  point  at  which  it  may  be  kept 
throughout  the  winter,  during  which  they  will 
want  less  water,  but  should  ne^er  be  allowed  to 
get  too  dry.  In  spring  as  the  days  lengthen  raise 
the  temperature  a  few  degrees.  By  the  beginning 
of  May  the  roots  will  be  in  an  active  condition, 
and  the  plants  should  be  moved  into  pots  a  size 
larger  than  those  they  are  in,  using  the  soil  in  a 
similar  state  to  the  last  potting.     If  a  few  bits  of 


crocks  or  charcoal  are  added  it  will  insure  the 
roots  keeping  healthy,  as  they  dislike  anything  of 
a  sodden,  impervious  character.  As  the  season 
advances  increase  the  temperature  to  the  same 
height  as  it  was  during  the  previous  summer,  and 
give  air  as  before,  shading  when  requisite.  This 
season  the  plants  will,  if  all  goes  on  well,  make 
strong  growth,  and  some  of  tliem  may  need  a 

Second  shift  in  July  if  the  pots  are  well 
filled  with  roots,  but  unless  that  is  the  case  do  not 
move  them.  To  such  as  evidently  require  more 
room  give  pots  2  inches  larger  than  those  they 
were  in,  after  which  encourage  them  to  make  all 
the  growth  possible  by  giving  plenty  of  heat  and 
light,  as  the  stronger  the  plants  the  finer  will 
the  flowers  be.  In  autumn  reduce  the  tempera- 
ture, and  treat  them  through  the  winter  as  dur- 
ing the  preceding  one.  They  will  not  require  re- 
potting in  spring,  but  in  everything  else  they 
should  be  managed  as  already  recommended,  and 
they  will  throw  up  their  bloom-spikes  during  the 
spring  and  summer.  Wlien  in  flower,  move  them 
to  the  coolest  end  of  the  stove  or  to  an  inter- 
mediate house,  if  such  is  available,  in  which  a 
drier  atmosphere  is  maintained.  Thus  situated, 
the  flowers  will  last  longer  than  they  otherwise 
would  do.  When  the  blooming  is  over  they  should 
be  kept  in  the  stove  and  treated  in  every  way  as 
hitherto,  for  upon  the  attention  which  they  get 
will  depend  their  ability  to  produce  suckers 
quickly  and  in  such  condition  as  will  grow  up  to  a 
flowering  sizeintheleasttime.  After  the  first  suckers 
are  removed,  the  old  plants,  if  well  cared  for,  will 
throw  up  more,  which  may  either  be  taken  off  and 
rooted  singly,  as  already  described,  or  they  can, 
if  large  specimens  are  wanted,  be  allowed  to  re- 
main on  the  old  plants  These,  if  shifted  into 
larger  pots  and  grown  on,  will  make  flowering 
crowns  in  one  season. 

Species. —  The  following  are  a  few  of  the 
best  kinds  which  will  form  an  acceptable  addition 
to  any  collection  of  stove  plants,  as  even  when  not 
in  flower  they  have  a  distinct  and  handsome 
appearance : — 

B.  Moreliana  is  not  only  one  of  the  best  Bill- 
bergias, bat  also  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
whole  of  the  Bromeliaceous  Order.  It  is  a  native 
of  Brazil.  Its  leaves,  which  grow  to  a  considerable 
length,  have  a  lively  green  ground  colour,  banded 
with  white  ;  its  flower-spike  is  drooping  and  very 
graceful ;  the  flowers  are  crimson-purple. 

B.  Saundeesi. — This  is  a  stout-growing  species, 
with  strap-shaped  leaves  10  inches  or  12  inches  in 
length,  spined  on  the  margin,  the  under-surface 
being  of  a  purplish  colour,  and  covered  with  light 
coloured  blotches.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
half-drooping  racemes  about  12  inches  in  length, 
furnished  with  long  crimson  bracts.  The  calyx  is 
crimson,  the  corolla  deep  blue,  and  the  anthers 
orange.  It  has  been  recently  introduced  from 
Bahia. 

B.  tiixbsoidea  has  bright  green  leaves,  with 
small  spines  on  their  edges,  blunt  at  the  point, 
and  slightly  reflesed.  Bracts  rich  crimson,  form- 
ing an  oblong,  obtuse  cone  ;  flowers  similar  in 
colour  to  the  bracts,  close  and  erect.    From  Brazil. 

B.  POLYSTACHYA  has  leaves  furnished  with 
strong  spines.  The  spike  is  erect,  the  bracts  are 
small  and  reddish  crimson,  the  flowers  purple.  A 
native  of  Brazil. 

B.  iRiDirOLiA,  the  Iris-leaved  Billbergia,  is  a 
handsome  species,  with  scarlet  and  yellow  flowers. 
It  comes  from  Eio  Janeiro. 

B.  Chantini. — A  fine  species,  with  bright  red 
bracts.  The  flowers,  borne  on  a  stem  a  foot  high, 
are  yellow  and  red. 

B.  eoseo-mabginata. — A  strong  growing  kind, 
with  long  leaves  banded  with  white ;  the  bracts 
are  rose  coloured,  the  flowers  light  purple. 

B.  vittata  amabilis  is  of  medium  growth, 
the  leaves  stout  and  banded,  flowers  pale  purple. 
Brazil. 

Insects. — Billbergias  suffer  little  from  red 
spider,  thrips,  or  aphides,  inasmuch  as  the  hard 
texture  of  the  leaves  does  not  suit  their  tastes ; 
but  scale,  both  white  and  brown,  thrive  upon 
them,   and   must  be   removed   by  means  of   the 


sponge.  Mealy  bug  will  also  live  on  them,  and 
should  be  destroyed  by  laying  the  plants  on  their 
sides  and  syringing  them  with  sufficient  force  to 
dislodge  the  insects.  T.  Baines. 


TREATMENT  OF  CEOTONS. 

In  reply  to  your  correspondent  (p.  257),  allow  me 
to  say  that  when  Crotons  are  required  for  table 
decoration,  or  for  any  purpose  other  than  being 
grown  into  specimen  plants,  select  cuttings  with 
single  growths  only.  In  doing  this,  choose  shoots 
that  have  perfectly  developed  foliage,  and  that, 
too,  of  good  colour  for  its  respective  kind.  If  re- 
quired to  be  grown  into  specimen  plants,  select 
growths  that  have  three,  four,  or  more  shoots  on 
them,  say,  for  example,  one  central  growth  and 
three  smaller  ones  surrounding  it.  These  will  form 
a  good  foundation  for  the  future  specimen.  For 
single  shoots  3-inch  pots  should  be  used  ;  for  the 
others,  5-inch  ones  will  be  a  convenient  size, using 
soil  with  an  extra  amount  of  silver  sand  added 
thereto.  Press  the  cuttings  firmly  down,  and,  if 
necessary,  secure  them  with  small  sticks.  In  order 
to  strike  them  quickly  (an  essential  point  in  order 
to  secure  the  retention  of  the  foliage  taken  off 
with  the  cutting  from  the  parent  plant),  bottom 
heat  is  necessary.  We  place  two  square  hand- 
lights  (one  on  the  other  with  one  top)  in  our  pro- 
pagating pit,  taking  away  the  glass  frame  properly 
belonging  to  the  same,  and  use  a  bed  of  Cocoa- 
nut  fibre  as  plunging  material.  In  this  we  get  a 
bottom  heat  of  about  85°,  maintained  by  pipes 
running  through  the  entire  length  of  the  pit.  Cut- 
tings in  such  a  position,  with  plenty  of  atmospheric 
moisture,  are  struck  and  fit  to  be  taken  out  in 
from  four  to  six  weeks.  By  that  time  the  rootlets 
oftentimes  make  their  way  through  the  bottoms 
of  the  pots.  In  order  to  preserve  these,  the  young 
plants  will  do  best  set  on  a  bed  of  fibre  or  other 
material  that  can  be  kept  moist. 

Aftee  teeatment. — When  somewhat  inured 
to  the  house  in  which  they  are  to  be  grown,  and 
before  they  become  too  much  pot-bound,  give  them 
a  shift  into  one  size  larger  pot — a  size  in  which 
those  intended  for  dinner-table  plants  can  be  ad- 
vantageously kept,  but  on  no  account  restrict  any 
that  are  selected  for  growing  into  specimens. 
These  latter  should  be  pinched,  so  as  to  regulate 
the  growth  and  to  produce  a  well-furnished  bottom 
for  the  future  specimen.  Some  like  a  dense  bush 
with  a  rather  flat  top,  and  this  looks  well  enough 
when  one  can  look  down  upon  the  plant,  but  that 
is  not  always  practicable;  therefore,  I  prefer  the 
pyramidal  form  for  such  plants.  In  training  many 
sticks  are  not  needed,  one  good  stout  central 
stake  and  some  few  others,  chiefly  around  the  base, 
being  all  that  are  required.  The  tying  should  be 
done  with  tar  yarn,  as  other  material  soon  decays 
in  a  moist  atmosphere.  The  future  potting  of 
young  specimens  must  be  seen  to  as  required. 
In  the  case  of  healthy,  vigorous  plants,  this 
operation  should  be  performed  before  they 
become  too  tightly  rooted,  the  wood  con- 
sequently hardened,  and  the  young  growths 
stunted.  Give  them  the  moistest  end  of  the  stove 
and  ply  the  syringe  freely  into  and  around  them 
daily  ;  this  greatly  aids  their  growth  and  likewise 
tends  to  keep  down  insects.  Ours  are  syringed 
about  four  times  a  day  during  summer,  which  is 
not  too  much,  for  Crotons  revel  in  abundance  of 
moisture.  In  winter  syringing  once  or  twice  during 
the  day,  according  to  the  atmospheric  condition 
of  the  house,  will  be  sufficient.  But  little  shading 
is  needed,  and  that  only  on  very  bright  sunny  days 
when  the  plants  happen  to  show  signs  of  distress. 
The  brilliant  colouration  of  Crotons  is  best  brought 
out  when  grown  under  a  maximum  amount  of  ex- 
posure to  light.  They  should,  therefore,  be  as 
near  the  glass  as  possible,  which  also  prevents 
them  becoming  long-jointed. 

Soil. — Cuttings  and  young  stock  will  be  found 
to  do  best  in  a  soil  somewhat  lighter  than  that 
used  for  specimen  plants.  For  cuttings  we  use 
soil  consisting  of  nearly  all  peat  and  sand,  just  a 
little  loam  being  added  and  some  leaf  soil  when 
of  good  quality.  In  the  first  shift  more  loam 
should  be  used,  and  for  specimens  about  half  each 
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of  sound  fibrous  peat  and  turfy  loam,  with  a  good 
amount  of  silver  sand  and  some  knobs  of  char- 
coal if  the  loam  is  of  a  retentive  character. 
Always  pot  firmly,  and  allow  a  liberal  quantity 
of  drainage.  When  well  established  stimulants 
may  be  used,  farmyard  manure  being  about  the 
best. 

Insects.— Mealy  bug,  thrips,  brown  and  white 
scale,  and  red  spider,  all  infest  Crotons.  The  bug, 
by  means  of  unremitting  attention  and  the  use  of 
the  "  Chelsea  Blight  Composition,"  we  have  eradi- 
cated some  years  ago.  For  mealy  bug  and  white 
scale  we  use  this  liquid  composition  50  per  cent, 
beyond  the  printed  dureotions,  repeating  the  dose 
two  or  three  times  at  intervals  of  a  few  days,  and 
by  this  means  our  Crotons  have  been  cleared.  The 
printed  instructions  may  safely  be  followed  in  the 
case  of  black  scale  and  thrips,  whilst  for  red 
spider  and  an  insect  smaller  than  that,  but  some- 
what similar,  except  that  it  is  white,  and  which 
we  have  found  troublesome,  we  find  nothing 
to  surpass  a  bag  of  soot  constantly  kept  in  the 
water  tank.  In  order  to  economise  the  insecti- 
cide we  have  a  large  trough,  about  6  feet  long  by 
i  feet  wide  and  4  inches  deep,  to  place  under  the 
plants.  In  this  the  liquid  can  be  caught  and  used 
over  and  over  again  until  it  becomes  too  dirty 
for  the  purpose.  Sponging  with  a  weak  solution 
of  this  composition  is  the  best  way  to  keep  small 
decorative  plants  clean  and  healthy. 

Varieties. — For  specimens  the  best  are  C. 
Andreanus,  Hendersoni,  Williamsi,  and  piotus 
amongst  broad-leaved  kinds ;  C.  undulatus.  Queen 
Victoria  and  Sunset,  with  longer  foliage,  are  also 
excellent  and  brilliant  in  colour  when  well  grown. 
Of  kinds  with  narrow  pendulous  leaves,  the  best 
are  C.  angustifolius,  Johannis,  Weismanni,  majes- 
ticus,  and  Warreni.  When  better  known  this 
latter  kind  will  be  much  sought  after.  C.  Dis- 
raeli and  Earl  of  Derby,  with  trilobate  foliage,  are 
both  excellent ;  so  also  is  C.  Hawkeri,  a  most  dis- 
tinct kind.  With  the  exception  of  the  broader 
leaved  sorts  first  named,  this  selection  also  will 
be  suitable  for  table  plants.  Broad-leaved  kinds 
should,  however,  be  included  for  other  decorative 
uses  where  plants  with  dense  foliage  can  be 
advantageously  used.  James  Hudson. 

Giinnersinry  Souse. 


POT  CULTURE  OF  LILIUM  SPECIOSUM. 

This  Lily,  better  known  formerly  as  L.  lancifo- 
lium,  is  a  well-known  favourite  pot  plant  for  the 
greenhouse  or  conservatory,  and  certainly  large 
masses  of  it  produce  a  fine  effect  when  in  bloom. 
Its  value,  too,  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  lateness 
of  the  flowering  season.  By  the  middle  of  August 
many  greenhouse  plants  are  getting  past  their  best, 
and  then  this  Lily  begins  to  flower,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  bloom  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  if  well 
managed.  Bulbs  of  a  number  of  varieties  of  it 
are  imported  yearly  from  Holland,  and  can  be 
bought  very  cheaply  anywhere  during  the  autumn 
and  vrinter.  As  in  the  case  of  all  Lilies,  the  bulbs 
should  be  obtained  as  early  in  the  season  as  pos- 
sible, for  the  stout,  vigorous  roots  at  the  base  of 
the  bulb  have  then  plenty  of  time  to  commence 
work  before  the  upward  growth  begins. 

Soil. — A  good  loamy  soil  suits  this  Lily  well, 
provided  it  is  not  of  too  heavy  a  nature,  as  though 
a  gross  feeder,  stagnant  moisture  is  very  hurtful  to 
it.  The  soil  used  by  us,  with  great  success,  is 
composed  of  two  parts  fibrous  loam  to  one  of  tho- 
roughly decayed  cow  manure  with  a  fair  mixture 
of  sand.  If  large  plants  are  required  several  bulbs 
should  be  put  in  one  pot,  keeping  about  an  inch 
clear  space  between  each,  but  for  5-inch  or  6-inch 
pots  only  one  is  used  ;  indeed,  a  large  bulb  will  al- 
most fill  even  a  6-inch  pot.  In  either  case  tho- 
rough drainage  must  be  secured,  and  the  pot  must 
not  at  first  be  filled  more  than  one-half  full  of  soil. 
In  our  case  we  pot  those  intended  for  early  flower- 
ing about  the  middle  of  October,  and  when  doing 
so  leave  just  the  top  part  of  the  bulb  exposed. 
They  are  then  stood  underneath  the  stage  in  a 
greenhouse  temperature  till  growth  commences, 
when  those  that  have  started  are  shifted  into  a 
frame,  the  temperature  of  which  is  just  sufiicient 


to  keep  out  the  frost  and  nothing  more.  As  the 
stems  lengthen  and  the  roots  at  the  base  make 
their  appearance,  the  first  top-dressing  is  given, 
about  equal  proportions  of  manure  and  loam  being 
now  used.  The  first  time  the  pots  are  not  filled 
up  with  soil,  but  when  stem  roots  begin  to  make 
their  appearance  above  the  last  top-dressing,  the 
soil  of  each  pot  is  then  brought  up  to  the  requi- 
site height.  Plenty  of  air  is  given  during  warm 
weather,  the  lights  being  taken  off  when  possible, 
in  order  to  ensure  a  short,  sturdy  growth,  and 
when  all  danger  frocS  spring  frosts  is  over,  the 
plants  are  plunged  in  a  bed  of  Cocoa-nut  fibre  in 
the  open  ground.  So  treated,  the  growth  is  stouter 
and  the  flowers  are  both  brighter  in  colour  and 
of  greater  substance  than  when  grown  under 
glass. 

DUEING  SUMMER  weak  manure  water  may  be 
given  occasionally  with  advantage  when  the  pots 
are  full  of  roots!  If  any  aphides  make  their  ap- 
pearance during  this  time,  the  plants  must  be 
dipped  or  syringed  with  Tobacco  water,  as  they 
will  very  soon  injure  the  young  buds  suSiciently 
to  cause  the  flowers  to  be  deformed.  When  the 
buds  are  ready  to  open,  the  plants,  if  out  of 
doors  up  to  that  time,  should  be  removed  under 
glass,  as  the  colour  of  the  flowers  is  purer  than  if 
they  expand  in  the  open,  and  thus  exposed  to 
sun  and  rain.  By  keeping  the  plants  in  heat,  this 
Lily  can  be  had  in  bloom  much  earlier,  but  there 
are  then  a  great  number  of  other  kinds  in  full 
beauty,  besides  a  much  larger  number  of  flowering 
plants  of  all  kinds  than  is  the  case  in  August  and 
September.  As  an  instance  of  the  time  that  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  this  Lily  in  flower,  I  may  men- 
tion that  having  a  particular  reason  to  get  some 
in  bloom  as  early  as  possible,  we  kept  some  in  the 
greenhouse  till  the  middle  of  May,  at  which  time 
their  buds  were  prominent  when  they  were  shifted 
into  a  light  position  in  the  stove,  with  the  result 
that  the  first  blooms  opened  on  June  26  and  the 
next  year  on  June  .50.  Of  course  the  plants  were 
somewhat  taller  than  if  they  had  been  in  the  open 
ground,  while  the  colours  were  paler,  a  certain 
share  of  beauty  being  lost  by  this  early  flowering, 
which  is  certainly  not  desirable.  In  trade  cata- 
logues there  are  a  great  number  of  varieties 
quoted,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  deal  of  confusion, 
the  two  kinds,  rubrum  and  roseum,  being  gene- 
rally indistinguishable  the  one  from  the  other.  A 
good  Lily  of  this  class  is  frequently  sold  as  L. 
Schrymakeri.  The  flowers  are  large  and  well 
coloured,  but  it  has  the  green  stems  of  roseum  ra- 
ther than  the  purplish  ones,  which  seem  to  be  the 
characteristic  of  rubrum.  For  general  decorative 
purposes  three  kinds  will  be  sufiicient.  They  are, 
first,  the  deep-coloured,  free-growing  variety,  un- 
der whatever  name  it  may  be  called ;  secondly,  a 
white  flower  with  pink  spots  known  as  punctatum  ; 
and  lastly,  Krajtzeri,  a  beautifully  shaped  flower 
with  pure  white  petals,  except  a  greenish  stripe 
down  the  centre  of  each,  and  a  marking  of 
the  same  colour  at  the  base.  This  is  much  supe- 
rior to  the  variety  known  as  album,  which  in  the 
flower  does  not  differ  very  widely  from  punctatum. 
The  fasciated  stemmed  varieties  frequently  fail  to 
open  satisfactorily,  and  even  when  they  do  they 
have  not  the  graceful  appearance  of  the  others. 

H.  P. 


earth,  and  plant  them  about  1  foot  apart,  giving 
a  good  soaking  of  water  to  settle  the  soil  about 
their  roots.  The  glass  lights  will  only  be  needed 
to  ward  off  heavy  rains,  and  should  be  tilted  up  at 
the  back,  to  allow  a  free  circulation  of  air  night 
and  day,  until  danger  from  sharp  frost  compels 
their  being  closed  and  well  covered  with  mats 
and  dry  litter.  I  find  Marie  Louise  the  earliest 
flowering  sort,  and  a  decided  improvement  on  the 
older  Neapolitan,  having  longer  flower-stalks  and 
being  of  a  darker  shade  of  blue,  or  rather  lavender. 
Let  the  blooms  be  fully  expanded  before  they  are 
gathered,  as  it  is  a  great  waste  to  gather  half- 
expanded  flowers,  and  a  dozen  blooms  as  large  as 
a  shilling  make  a  good  bunch.  Violets  garnished 
with  Violet  leaves  look  better  than  in  any  other 
way,  but  the  foliage  of  hardy  single  kinds  may  be 
utilised  for  this  purpose.— J.  Groom. 


"Winter-flowering  Violets.— The  time  has 
now  arrived  for  getting  these  into  their  winter 
quarters.  Young  plants  grown  from  runners 
planted  out  in  April  will  now  be  fine  clumps 
showing  bloom.  The  best  position  I  have  found 
for  them  is  a  Cucumber  frame,  which  by  this  tirne 
is  mostly  vacant.  For  Violets  it  should  be  set  in 
the  sunniest  position  at  command,  and  raised  well 
up  at  the  back  by  means  of  temporary  brick 
piers,  so  that  it  may  catch  every  ray  of  sunlight  ; 
for,  although  it  is  advisable  to  screen  Violets 
from  the  scorching  rays  of  a  summer's  sun,  it  is  of 
the  highest  importance  to  utilise  every  ray  in 
winter,  so  as  to  tempt  the  blossoms  to  expand 
during  the  dark,  short  days.  When  the  frame  is 
fixed  in  position,  fill  it  three  parts  full  of  dry 
leaves  and  stable  litter,  trodden  firmly,  to  give  a 
gentle  lasting  warmth;  on  this  put  6  inches  of 
good  soil,  then  lift  the  plants  with  good  balls  of 


THYESACANTHUS  BUTILANS. 
This  plant  belongs  to  a  limited  section  of  Acan- 
thads,  and  is  much  the  best  of  the  Thyrsacanthi. 
It  is  not  only  deserving  of  cultivation  on  account 
of  its  elegant  habit,  but  its  merits  are  still  fur- 
ther enhanced  by  the  singular,  long,  drooping 
panicles  of  red  tube-shaped  flowers  which  appear 
in  the  winter  season,  when  bright  flowers  are 
doubly  acceptable.  The  Thyrsacanthi  are  nearly 
allied  to  Justicias,  and,  like  some  of  them,  the 
present  plant  possesses  an  upright  habit  of  growth. 
It  is  a  native  of  South  America,  from  whence  it 
was  introduced  about  thirty  years  ago.  It  is  easily 
grown,  but  requires  a  moderate  stove  or  inter- 
mediate temperature.  Cuttings  made  of  the  young 
shoots,  which  are  produced  early  in  the  spring 
after  the  plants  have  done  flowering,  if  taken  oif 
when  about  3  inches  or  i  inches  long,  will  root 
readily  inserted  in  small  pots  filled  with  sandy 
soil,  kept  moist,  shaded  and  covered  with  propa- 
gating glasses  in  a  temperature  of  68°  or  70°. 
When  well  rooted  remove  the  glasses,  and 
let  them  have  a  fortnight  to  get  hardened 
a  little  before  moving  them  into  4-inch  or 
5-inch  pots ;  pinch  off  the  points  at  the  same  time, 
keep  them  in  a  temperature  similar  to  that  in 
which  they  have  been  struck,  and  allow  the  heat  to 
rise  in  the  daytime  correspondingly  with  the 
weather;  they  need  to  be  well  supplied  with 
moisture  at  the  roots  as  well  as  in  the  atmosphere  ; 
syringe  them  overhead  in  the  afternoon  ;  a  little 
shade  may  be  required  when  the  weather  is 
sunny. 

I  have  already  intimated  that  the  plant  has  a 
persistent  erect" habit  of  growth,  and  it  is  not  well 
to  attempt  to  alter  this  by  training  further  than 
stopping  the  young  shoots  to  cause  them  to  break 
out  several  branches ;  to  effect  this,  a  second  stop- 
ing  will  be  required  in  June,  after  which  they  may 
want  a  single  stick  putting  to  each  to  support 
them,  which  will  generally  be  found  sufiicient, 
as  their  erect  cylindrical  form,  when  preserved,  fits 
them  for  associating  with  other  siibjects  of  a  more 
bushy  shape.  By  June,  too,  they  will  need  mov- 
ing into  the  pots  in  which  from  this  time  they  are  to 
be  grown  and  flowered  ;  these  may  be  from  8  inches 
to  12  inches  in  diameteraccording  to  the  strength  of 
the  plants  and  the  size  they  are  required  to  attain. 
After  they  have  had  a  week  or  two  to  get  esta- 
blished, they  will  do  better  in  a  low,  light  pit  if 
such  is  at  hand,  where  they  they  can  be  stood 
withtheirheads  close  to  the  glass,  admitting  a  mode- 
rate amount  of  air  in  the  daytime,  and  encourag- 
ing growth  by  closing  early  ;  give  as  much  shade 
as  will  keep  the  leaves  from  being  injured  when 
the  sun  is  powerful,  but  not  more,  otherwise  the 
plants  will  become  drawn  and  be  deficient  in  the 
solidity  of  growth  which  is  so  necessary  to  ensure 
the  full  complement  of  bloom. 

Towards  the  end  of  August  give  more  air 
and  less  shade,  and  do  not  syringe  overhead  so 
often.  From  the  time  the  pots  are  fairly  filled 
with  roots  manure  water,  not  too  strong,  will  be 
an  assistance.  The  temperature  through  the  sum- 
mer may  be  such  as  ordinary  soft  quick-growing 
subjects  of  a  like  character  require,  regulating  it 
according  to  the  weather  from  60°  to  65°  in  the 
night,  and  proportionately  more  in  the  day,  re- 
ducing the  warmth  given   as  the  autumn  comes 
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on,  but  they  must  not  even  tlien  be  kept  too 
cool,  or  their  roots,  as  well  as  the  heads  of 
the  plants,  will  get  checked  in  a  way  that  will 
interfere  with  their  blooming  ;  6U°  by  night  with 
6°  or  8°  higher  in  the  day  will  suit  them  through 
the  later  months  of  the  year  when  they  will  be  in 
flower.  After  the  blooming  is  over  as  many  of  the 
plants  may  be  saved  as  are  required  to  produce 
enough  cuttings  for  another  year,  and  the  re- 
mainder may  be  thrown  away,  as  young  examples 
will  usually  be  more  useful.  The  old  plants  for 
stock  should  be  kept  during  the  winter  at  about 
60°  in  the  night  and  the  soil  slightly  moist,  but 
not  so  as  to  encourage  much  growth  until  towards 
spring. 

Insects. — Aphides  and  red  spider  sometimes 
attack  this  Thyrsacanthus,  to  keep  down  which 
syringe  and  fumigate.  If  any  of  the  worse  de- 
scription of  insects  make  their  appearance  they 
must  be  removed  by  sponging,  as  soft-leaved 
plants  of  this  description  have  not  enough  sub- 
stance in  their  leaves  generally  to  bear  dressing 
with  insecticide  strong  enough  to  kill  the  in. 
sects.  T.  Baines. 

Pellionia  pulchra. —  For  covering  blank 
spaces  on  the  stage,  or  forming  a  fringe  to  the 
edge  of  it,  this  Pellionia,  with  the  now  better 
known  P.  Daveaueana,  is  a  very  desirable  plant. 
Being  a  surface-rooting  subject,  it  will  grow  and 
thrive  with  but  a  thin  layer  of  material  in  which 
to  root ;  indeed,  it  needs  but  little  more  than  the 
moisture  of  the  stove  to  keep  it  in  good  condition. 
The  ground  colour  of  the  leaf  is  a  deep  metallic 
green,  marked  in  an  irregular  manner  with  a 
lighter  tint,  the  whole  having  a  velvety  appear- 
ance.— C. 

Libonia  floribunda.— This  is  too  rarely 
found  in  good  condition  in  small  gardens,  but  it 
is  so  useful  as  a  winter  flowerer  as  to  deserve 
much  cultural  care.  In  the  case  of  young  plants  the 
great  point  is  to  propagate  early,  so  that  they  may 
get  a  long  season  of  growth,  and  have  time  to  be- 
come thoroughly  hardened  by  the  beginning  of 
winter.  Upon  this  depends  their  ability  to  pro- 
duce good  flowers  and  to  retain  their  foliage 
through  the  winter  months.  Piadly  grown  plants 
are  sure  to  cast  their  leaves. — J .  C.  B. 

Planting  out  Calla  sethioplca  in  summer 
needs  only  one  trial  to  prove  its  superiority  over 
keeping  it  in  pots,  for  even  the  smallest  single 
crowns  put  out  in  May  or  June  develop  into  fine 
sturdy  plants  by  September.  It  is  such  a  strong 
rooting  plant  that  it  will  succeed  in  any  fairly 
good  soil,  and  good  plants  even  when  out  of 
flower  are  ornamental.  For  general  purposes 
single  crowns  are  best,  but  large  specimens  for  en- 
trance halls  or  conservatory  decoration  are  desir- 
able, and  few  plants  last  longer  in  good  condition 
in  unfavourable  positions  than  this  Calla.— J.  G., 
Hants. 

Sparmannia  africana.— This  useful  winter 
flowering  plant  has  of  late  years  become  very 
popular ;  its  flowers  being  of  a  rich  satin-like 
appearance,  make  good  button-hole  bouquets,  and 
in  a  temperature  of  from  50°  to  .55°  keep  opening 
in  succession  for  a  long  time.  It  is  a  plant  of  easy 
culture,  striking  readily  from  cuttings,  which,  if 
struck  early  in  spring,  make  good  flowering  plants 
by  the  following  winter,  and  where  anyone  has  a 
warm  greenhouse  or  conservatory  at  command 
and  requires  flowers  for  cutting  in  winter,  I  do 
not  know  of  any  plant  that  will  yield  a  better 
return  than  this.— J.  G. 

Pitcher  Plants.— How  would  a  good  plant  of 
Nepenthes  tell  in  a  collection  of  stove  plants  at 
an  exhibition  ?  Perhaps  Mr.  Baines  will  give  me 
his  opinion  on  this  matter.  I  have  a  very  fine 
plant  of  Laurenceana,  but  am  afraid  to  show  it  in 
case  it  may  "  weaken  me."  Would  Gleichenias  be 
effective  in  a  collection  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  2 — Nepenthes. 

*«*  In  a  collection  of  fine-leaved  plants  or 
mixed  fiowering  and  foliage  plants,  a  good  speci- 
men of  Nepenthes  well  furnished  with  full-sized 
pitchers  would  be  a  strong  point,  provided  the 
judges  understand  the  weight  that  such  a  plant 
should  carry ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  collection  of 


mixed  flowering  and  foliage  plants,  unless  ex- 
tremely strong  with  other  things  of  large  size,  I 
should  think  your  coirespondent  would  do  well 
to  use  his  Nepenthes,  hanging  it  up  well  in  the 
group  so  as  to  show  its  character.  Gleichenias 
tell  well  if  large  and  in  good  condition,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  the  best  mixed  collections, 
as  well  as  groups  of  foliage  plants,  almost  always 
contain  them. — T.  Baines. 
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PLATE  107. 
PHALTiNOPSIS  SANDEEIANA.* 
The  late  Mr.  McNab,  of  the  Edinburgh  Botanic 
Gardens,  was  always  firmly  of  opinion  that  the 
climate  of  Scotland  had  changed,  and  that  the 
difference  of  temperature  and  its  effects  upon 
vegetation  had  palpably  altered  even  during  the 
comparatively  short  space  of  a  generation  or  so. 
"Whether  this  be  true  of  Scotland  may  be  to 
some  extent  open  to  doubt,  but  that  changes 
must  be  going  on  in  the  tropics  is  evident  by  the 
enormous  influx  of  new  varieties  of  old  and  well- 
known  species  of  Orchids  now  brought  to  our  col- 
lections. No  one  could  compare  Mr.  Sander's  lovely 
Phalrcnopsis  with  theold  type  of  P.  amabilis  without 
acknowledging  that  they  were  varieties  of  the  same 
species ;  but  howcomes  it  that  collectors  visited  the 
Philippine  Islands  for  years,  and  yet  never  met 
with  this  lovely  rosy  form  1  Eumph  figured  and  de- 
scribed P.  amabilis  (P.  Aphrodite  of  Reichenbach 
fils)  in  1750,  and,  singularly  enough,  mentions 
that  there  existed  in  Amboyna  a  variety  of  it  which 
had  petals  suffused  with  purple,  and  yet  from 
1837,  the  year  in  which  Mr.  Gumming  sent  P.  ama- 
bilis to  Messrs.  EoUisson,  until  to-day,  no  one 
seems  to  have  seen  that  variety  again.  True,  one 
ill-fated  collector  (whom  I  need  not  now  name) 
seems  to  have  come  pretty  near  the  locality  of  P. 
Sanderiana  some  years  ago,  for  we  must  not  forget 
those  other  rose-tinted  Moth  Orchids,  P.  casta  and 
P.  leucorrhoda,  which,  although  quite  different  in 
minor  structure,  yet  came  suspiciously  near  our 
present  plant— too  near  to  be  left  entirely  out  of 
the  question.  It  is  abundantly  evident  that  there 
have  been  some  "  happy  marriages ''  between  P. 
Sohilleriana  and  P.  amabilis,  P.  leucorrhoda  being 
a  true  intermediate,  having  amabilis-like  tendrils 
to  the  lip  and  Schilleriana-like  leaves. 

Again,  I  have  now  before  me  a  coloured  sketch 
of  a  P.  casta,  made  some  years  ago  in  the 
Heriott  collection  at  Highgate,  which  had  leaves 
of  typical  P.  amabilis,  and  the  flowers  very  like 
those  of  P.  amabilis  also,  but  with  a  rosy  suffusion 
over  the  sepals  and  petals,  and  it  was  especially 
deep  in  tint  towards  the  base  where  the  petals  are 
joined  to  the  column,  the  column  itself  being 
white  and  not  deep  rose  or  magenta  coloured,  as 
is  the  case  in  P.  Schilleriana  and  P.  leucorrhoda. 
No  Orchid  lover  can  look  at  our  coloured  plate 
without  thinking  of  P.  amabilis  flrst,  and  then  a 
suggestion  of  P.  Schilleriana  ensvies,  and  the  con- 
clusion must  of  necessity  follow  that  P.  Sanderiana 
is  a  natural  hybrid  between  these  two  species.  The 
very  fact  of  its  really  being  a  hybrid  plant  may 
account  in  a  way  for  its  not  having  been  before 
discovered  by  previous  collectors  in  the  same 
field,  for,  without  a  doubt,  very  many  wild 
hybrids  are  produced  in  nature,  but  do  not 
reproduce  themselves,  so  that,  "born  to  blush 
unseen,"  they  live  and  die  neglected  because  un- 
known to  the  botanist  at  home.     Indeed,  it  is  pos- 


*  Drawn  in  April  last  in  Sir  Sathaniel  Rothschild's 
aarden  at  Tring  Park. 


sible  that  many  of  these  lovely  hybrid  Orchids 
are  the  natural  products  of  the  last  few  years; 
indeed,  geologists  tell  us  all  Orchids  are  of 
modern  birth  when  compared  with  the  Cycads 
abroad  and  the  Equisetums  at  home.  So  be  it. 
The  main  point  for  us  to  consider  is  that,  modern 
or  not,  they  are  herewith  us  to-day,  fresh  and 
beautiful,  and  it  is  for  us  to  make  the  best  of 
their  sweetness  and  beauty.  There  was  a  time 
when  to  have  said  that  a  plant  was  of  hybrid 
origin  would  have  lowered  its  value  materially. 
To-day  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  case,  and  after 
all  the  real  beauty  of  a  plant  is  the  same,  be  it  a 
species  or  hybrid,  and  nowadays  the  genealogy  or 
pedigree  of  a  garden  plant  adds  so  much  the  more 
of  interest  to  it.  So  much  is  gained  apart  from 
the  beauty  of  the  plant  altogether.  When  we  try 
to  say  how  lovely  Mr.  Sander's  Phalajnopsis  really 
is,  words  fail  us ;  verily  the  pencil  becomes  mightier 
than  the  pen,  and  a  glance  at  the  illustration  will 
tell  far  more  than  I  can  hope  to  say  in  words. 
And  yet,  lovely  as  the  figure  shows  it  to  be,  it  does 
not  tell  us  of  all  the  loveliness  this  plant  possesses, 
since,  as  so  often  happens  where  hybrid  plants  are 
concerned,  scarcely  two  plants  of  it  are  precisely 
alike,  each  having  some  subtle  charm,  some  little 
difference  in  form  and  depth  of  rosiness.  It  has 
bloomed  with  Mr.  Sander,  with  Sir  Trevor  Law- 
rence, with  Sir  N.  Eothschild,  and  with  Mr.  W. 
Lee,  and  Mr.  Harry  Veitch  thought  so  much 
of  it  when  first  seen  that  he  regretted  much 
that  it  was  not  certiflcated  at  the  time 
the  first  flowers  appeared  at  South  Kensington. 
At  a  later  date,  however,  full  justice  was  done  to 
the  new  beauty,  both  Su-  Trevor  Lawrence  and 
Mr.  William  Lee  having  received  first-class  certifi- 
cates for  flowering  plants  of  it.  After  all,  when  we 
see  a  plant  like  this,  intermediate  between  two  so- 
called  species,  and  more  lovely  than  either,  are  we 
justified  in  assuming  it  to  be  a  natural  hybrid  ? 
It  is  as  well  to  ask  ourselves  this  question,  seeing 
that  however  complete  our  material  for  study  may 
be  the  results  in  this  and  similar  cases  are  simply 
"guesses  at  truth."  True,  there  is  a  way  of  proving 
these  guesses  as  to  which  are  natural  hybrids  and 
which  are  not,  viz.,  by  hybridisation  at  home.  But 
unfortunately  Phalienopsids  have  ever  resented 
hybridism  in  our  gardens,  but  now,  seeing  that 
Masdevallias  and  Odontoglossums  have  both 
succumbed  to  patience  and  skill,  we  may  appeal 
with  all  the  more  confidence  to  Mr.  Seden  and 
ask  him  to  prove  for  us  that  P.  Sanderiana  is 
really  the  result  of  a  union  of  P.  Schilleriana  and 
P.  amabilis,  just  as  P.  intermedia  Portei  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  result  of  a  union  between  P.  ama- 
bilis and  P.  rosea  (P.  equestris). 

Some  may  be  inclined  to  ask  in  what  way  this 
plant  (P.  Schilleriana-amabilis  var.  Sanderiana) 
really  differs  from  its  parents  and  its  beautiful 
step-sisters  (P.  casta  and  P.  leucorrhoda).  From 
typical  P.  amabilis  the  colour  separates  it  at  a 
glance  ;  from  P.  Schilleriana  it  is  distinguished  by 
the  slender  tendrils  and  the  leaves  are  amabilis 
like,  or  but  very  sparsely  marbled.  When  we 
come  to  P.  casta  the  difference  is  less  striking. 
I  should  be  sorry  to  say  that  P.  casta  is  less  beau- 
tiful than  P.  Sanderiana,  and  the  only  real 
mark  of  distinction  is  in  the  callus,  a  fleshy 
growth  which  lies  at  the  base  of  the  lip.  P. 
casta  has  a  callus  very  similar  to  that  of 
P.  amabilis,  while  P.  Sanderiana  has  a  callus 
which  in  form  reminds  one  of  an  ass's  shoe,  that 
is,  it  would  be  horse-shoe  shaped,  but  the  sinus  is 
narrower,  and  at  the  toe  it  terminates  in  a  sharp 
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point.  Your  artist  did  not  recognise  the  im 
portance  of  this  little  portion  of  the  flower,  an  i 
j-et  the  right-hand  blossom  will  show  what  I 
mean  (the  callus  being  the  little  heart-shaped 
process  coloured  yellow  with  brownish  dots). 
Enough,  however.  It  needs  no  great  prophetic 
instinct  to  foresee  a  day  when,  in  the  absence  o" 
good  portraits,  these  Phalaanopsids  will  become 
very  troublesome  to  a  conscientious  botanist  who 
endeavours  to  put  them  in  order.  Odontoglossum 
Alesandrse  as  a  species  is  as  variable  as  the 
Chinese  Primrose  ;  there  are  several  Cattleyas  in 
the  same  condition.  A  speciiic  name  nowadays 
does  not  mean  individual  constancy,  but  is  rather 
the  general  appellation  for  quite  a  group,  or 
a  collection  of  individuals,  one  worth,  say,  a  JoO 
note,  another  not  worth  fifty  pence,  but  this  ques- 
tion of  popularity  or  of  value  is  nothing  to  the 
botanist  proper  ;  hence  there  is  a  new  science  of 
botany  being  especially  written  for  the  nursery 
garden  and  for  the  auction  room. 

F.  W.  BUEBIDGE. 


SEASONABLE   WORK. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Ebteospectivb  notes. — As  the  end  of  tlie 
bedding-out  season  for  this  year  is  at  hand,  notes 
of  such  plants  and  arrangements  as  have  afforded 
the  greatest  satisfaction,  owing  to  their  rarity, 
novelty,  or  effectiveness,  may  be  of  assistance  to 
some  who  are  bent  on  making  changes  in  their 
flower-garden  arrangements  next  year.  The  notes 
in  question  must  necessarily  be  taken  as  from  our 
point  of  view  only,  readers  for  themselves  deciding 
as  to  whether  the  plants  and  arrangements  named 
are  likely  to  meet  their  respective  tastes  and  re- 
quirements. The  flower  of  the  season  with  us  has 
undoubtedly  been  the  Marguerites,  golden  and 
white.  We  have  them  in  large  basket- vases,  inter- 
mixed with  various  kinds  of  plants,  such  as  Helio- 
tropes, Fuchsias,  scented  Pelargoniums  and  Petu- 
nias, and  also  arranged  in  a  long  border  as  a  back 
line,  alternated  with  the  Cactus  and  other  single 
Dahlias,  and  the  effect  is  strikingly  pretty,  so 
much  so,  that  it  begets  praise  from  even  the  "  don't- 
care-for-anything-in-particular "  amongst  garden 
visitors.  The  white  Marguerite  and  deep  purple- 
crimson  Petunia  Spitfire  intermixed  is  another 
excellent  hit,  and  so  is  the  yellow  Marguerites 
and  single  Dahlia  coccinea,  raised  from  seed  in 
February,  and  the  Marguerites  from  cuttings  at 
the  same  time.  Next  to  the  Marguerites  come  the 
single  Dahlias  ;  the  ease  with  which  they  can  be 
raised  and  the  great  variety  of  colours  aid  in  mak- 
ing them  immensely  popular  for  flower  garden  de- 
coration. We  have  circular  beds  of  them,  ar- 
ranged as  follows :  In  the  centre.  Paragon, 
deep  maroon-crimson,  with  light  purple  stripes 
on  each  side  of  the  petal ;  next,  the  Cactus 
Dahlia  (Juarezi),  the  outer  line  being  alba, 
pure  white,  and  coccinea,  bright  scarlet,  the 
undergrowth  Harrison's  Musk,  and  the  edging 
silver  variegated  Thyme.  The  yellow  or  lu- 
tea  types  of  single  Dahlias  look  charming 
alternated  with  Ricinus  Gibsoni,  kept  at  a  pro- 
portionate height  for  the  Dahlias  by  an  occasional 
stopping  of  the  leading  shoots.  Another  note- 
worthy bed — but  only  pretty  in  the  eyes  of  en- 
thusiastic disciples  of  the  sesthetio  school— is  com- 
posed of  tall  Sunflowers  and  Giant  Hemp,  the 
greenery  of  this  latter  plant  setting  off  to  advan- 
tage the  gaudy  Sunflower.  For  a  sheltered  nook 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  sub-tropical  garden,  or 
rather  as  seen  from  a  distance,  this  combination 
is  really  excellent,  but  a  tar  more  pleasing  ar- 
rangement for  the  same  kind  of  garden  we  have 
in  the  form  of  an  oval-shaped  bed,  planted  in  a 
mixed  way  with  tall,  variegated  Abutilons  and 
Grevillea  robusta,  the  edging  being  Salvia  argen- 
tea.  Amongst  dwarf er  plants  really  acquisitions 
are  the  new  Violas,  Mrs.  Grey,  almost  pure  white, 
and  another  variety  named  Yellow  Dwarf ;  both 


have  flowered  continuously  on  our  dry  soil  with- 
out more  than  the  ordinary  amount  of  watering 
all  summer,  and  are  still  covered  with  flowers. 
Tuberous  Begonias  are  also  amongst  our  best 
flowering  bedding  plants  of  the  year ;  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  they  quite  excel  the  Pelargoniums  in 
brilliancy,  and  no  rain  storms  hurt  them.  We 
have  beds  of  them  intermixed  with  the  variety 
castanifolia,  which  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  non- 
tuberous  bedding  kinds  there  is.  These  Begonia 
beds  have  an  outer  margin  or  narrow  border 
planted  with  succulents  and  hardy  Sedums  in 
formal  pattern,  types  of  plants  that  harmonise 
most  perfectly  with  the  inmates  of  the  beds.  We 
have  also  used  them  as  central  plants  in  small 
panels  or  rings,  some  of  which  are  carpeted  with 
Sedum  acre  elegans,  others  with  Sedum  glauoum 
and  Herniaria  glabra,  and  the  eifect  is  quite 
unique,  there  being  such  a  natural  look  about  the 
arrangement,  and  what  in  our  case  is  of  great  im- 
portance, the  groundwork  being  hardy,  there  is  so 
much  the  less  to  do  at  the  season  when  we  have 
to  turn  our  summer  into  a  winter  garden.  In  such 
borders  we  have  simply  to  lift  the  Begonias  and 
replace  them  with  small  shrubs.  These  are  a  few 
of  the  most  noteworthy  arrangements,  and  plants 
that  have  come  under  our  observation  this  season, 
our  experience  of  them  being  such  that  we  shall  not 
only  hope  to  repeat  them  another  year,  but  extend 
them. 

General  woek.^ — Till  the  leaves  are  all  down 
and  cold  weather  has  set  in,  which  will  keep 
worms  from  coming  to  the  surface,  daily  sweeping 
up  and  rolling  of  turf  and  walks  will  be  needed. 
Edgings  should  have  their  final  clipping  for  the 
season,  and  if  the  walks  are  now  well  cleared  of 
weeds,  they  will  entail  no  further  trouble  in  that 
respect  till  spring.  Still  keep  beds  and  borders 
in  neat  condition  by  repeatedly  picking  them  over, 
and  when  all  hope  of  further  effectiveness  is  ended 
for  this  year,  let  them  be  at  once  re-occupied  with 
plants  to  stand  the  winter,  or,  in  the  case  of  her- 
baceous plants,  clear  away  the  unsightly  stems, 
mulch  the  borders  with  Cocoa  fibre,  and  fill  up 
vacancies  by  planting  out  from  the  seed  beds  such 
biennials  as  Canterbury  Bells,  Sweet  Williams, 
Wallflowers,  Snapdragons,  and  spring-flowering 
bulbs,  such  as  Hyacinths,  Narcissi,  and  Tulips. 
Roses  are  still  flowering  profusely,  the  late  heavy 
rains  having  given  them  a  fresh  start ;  old  blos- 
soms should  be  kept  picked  off,  the  beds  freed 
from  weeds,  and  standards  secured  to  stakes.  The 
ties  of  all  that  were  budded  this  season  ought  now 
to  be  removed  and  all  Brier  shoots  and  suckers 
rubbed  off.  Secure  all  bedding  plants  that  have 
been  propagated  in  the  open  border  by  potting 
them  up  and  placing  them  in  frames  ;  also  mark, 
by  tying  on  them  pieces  of  matting  or  labels,  all 
Dahlias  and  other  plants  that  are  to  be  saved, 
and  which  the  first  sharp  frost  would  cripple  be- 
yond recognition. 

FRUIT. 

Haedy  fruits. — Take  advantage  of  fine  dry 
days  for  gathering  Apples  and  Pears  as  they  be- 
come fit  for  removal  from  the  trees.  Choice 
Pears  that  are  to  be  kept  for  a  long  time  should 
be  handled  with  the  greatest  care,  and  none  but 
those  which  are  of  full  size  and  sound  should  be 
placed  on  the  shelves  where  they  are  intended  to 
remain  until  fit  for  use.  As  many  of  the  trees, 
owing  to  the  lightness  of  the  crop,  have  made 
strong  growth,  and  the  ground  is  now  in  good 
order,  immediate  attention  must  be  directed  to 
root-pruning,  otherwise  the  full  advantage  which 
may  be  derived  from  the  judicious  performance 
of  this  operation  will  be  lost.  Wall  trees  of  all 
kinds,  commencing  with  Apricots,  early  kinds  of 
Peaches  and  Nectarines,  if  root  pruned  with  care 
now,  will  fruit  abundantly  next  year,  and  the 
fruit  will  attain  its  full  size  and  quality,  as  the  new 
roots  will  have  time  to  take  a  hold  of  the  fresh  soil 
before  the  leaves  fall  and  the  earth  loses  the  warmth 
so  essential  to  the  formation  of  fresh  rootlets.  But 
amateurs  and  others  who  have  not  seen  this  opera- 
tion skilfully  performed  must  not  suppose  that 
root  pruning  means  a  general  cutting  away  of  all 
the  roots  which  extend  beyond  a  certain  line  and 


then  filling  the  trench  in  again.  The  proper  way 
is  to  open  out  a  trench  at  the  extremity  of  the 
principal  roots,  and  then  with  steel  forks  to  work 
inwards  until  a  goodly  number  of  the  strongest 
roots  have  been  traced  to  within  a  reasonable 
distance  below  the  surface  of  the  border.  These 
will  then  require  slightly  cutting  back  with  a  sharp 
knife,  and  the  work  of  relaying  in  fresh  loam, 
which  must  be  made  very  firm  by  ramming,  will 
follow  as  the  trench  is  filled  in  again.  If  the  old 
compost  is  really  good,  a  small  quantity  of  fresh 
loam  will  suffice,  and  the  addition  of  manure,  as  a 
mulching  only,  will  complete  the  operation.  Where 
the  formation  of  new  orchards  is  contemplated, 
thorough  draining  must  precede  all  other  opera- 
tions. Trenching  as  deep  as  the  soil  will  allow 
will  then  follow,  and  the  time  of  planting  will  be 
regulated  by  the  soil.  Free,  friable  loams  may  be 
planted  at  once ;  but  cold,  heavy  soils  often  require 
turning  over  a  second  time,  and  full  exposure  to 
the  action  of  frost  before  they  are  fit  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  trees.  Soils  of  this  description  may 
be  greatly  improved  by  the  addition  of  burnt  earth 
or  garden  refuse,  road  scrapings,  or  old  lime  rub- 
ble, and  in  some  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  crop 
with  Potatoes  or  other  vegetables  for  a  year  before 
the  trees  are  permanently  planted.  The  latter  may, 
however,  be  bought  in  and  grown  on  in  nursery 
lines,  when  all  doubtful  or  defective  trees  will  be 
detected  before  the  final  arrangement  takes  place. 

Melons.— Now  is  the  time  to  apply  artificial 
bottom-heat  to  the  late  Melons  (if  in  pots)  by 
means  of  fermenting  material  and  hot-water  pipes 
combined ;  but,  if  planted  out  on  hills,  fire-heat 
only  can  be  used,  and  more  water  and  atmospheric 
moisture  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  required 
to  counteract  its  drying  influence.  Early  morning, 
after  this  time,  should  always  be  devoted  to  wa- 
tering, for,  much  as  the  Melon  rejoices  in  plentiful 
supplies  of  warm,  stimulating  liquid,  it  is  impa- 
tient of  stagnant  moisture  about  its  stems  and 
leaves  after  the  house  is  closed  for  the  night.  Re- 
gulate the  foliage,  and  keep  it  thinly  placed  to 
admit  of  a  free  circulation  of  dry,  warm  air  when 
solar  influences  favour  ventilation,  and,  most  im- 
portant of  all,  wage  incessant  war  with  insect 
pests  before  they  have  time  to  gain  a  footing,  as 
good  quality  cannot  be  expected  where  the  leaves 
ripen  in  advance  of  the  fruit.  Keep  plants  in  pits 
and  frames  as  dry  and  warm  as  possible  by  means 
of  fresh  linings,  by  judicious  thinning  of  the  soft 
lateral  growths,  and  by  the  use  of  a  good  covering 
at  night. 

Cucumbers.  —  The  August-sown  plants  will 
now  be  in  a  fit  state  for  bearing  a  few  Cucumbers 
if  wanted,  but  if  not  required,  the  removal  of  all 
male  and  female  blossoms  for  some  time  longer 
will  give  increased  strength,  and  better  prepare 
them  for  giving  a  full  supply  when  the  plants  in 
pits  and  frames  are  no  longer  profitable.  Where 
former  directions  have  been  followed,  and  plants 
in  pots  or  boxes  are  placed  on  pedestals,  thoroughly 
worked  fermenting  materials,  consisting  of  Oak 
leaves  and  short  stable  manure,  will  now  play  an 
important  part  in  keeping  up  a  genial  bottom-heat 
in  every  way  preferable  to  that  obtained  from  hot- 
water  pipes,  as  the  ammonia  given  off  by  the  ma- 
nure is  obnoxious  to  insects,  and  the  constant 
presence  of  atmospheric  moisture  reduces  syring- 
ing to  a  minimum.  In  compact,  eflSciently-heated 
pits  many  prefer  planting  out  on  hills  or  ridges, 
and,  provided  the  compost  used  is  not  too  rich, 
very  satisfactory  results  are  obtained  ;  but  great 
caution  in  this  matter  is  needed,  otherwise  the 
growth  of  Vine  and  leaf  will  become  too  strong 
at  the  outset,  and  a  check  will  follow  at  a  time 
when  the  absence  of  sun  and  light  is  most  unfa- 
vourable to  winter  culture.  In  the  arrangement 
of  the  plants  an  effort  should  be  made  to  keep  the 
stems  well  away  from  the  top-heat  pipes,  as  it  is 
at  this  part  of  the  house  where  spider  first  puts 
in  an  appearance,  and  the  hot  steam  generated  by 
constant  syringing  often  increases  the  evil  by 
scalding  or  making  the  foliage  too  tender  to  with- 
stand the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  Young  plants 
may  still  be  raised  from  cuttings  or  seeds  for 
fruiting  in  February  and  March,  a  time  at  which 
good  fruit  is  never  too  plentiful.   To  succeed  with 
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these,  light  rich  turf,  medium-sized  pots,  and  good 
drainage  are  essential.  Lottom  lieat  may  be  se- 
cured from  tan  until  new  Oali  leaves  can  be  ob- 
tained, or  from  tan  and  hot- water  pipes  combined. 
A  position  near  the  glass  is  also  important.  Clean- 
liness in  every  part  of  the  pit  and  good  covering 
in  severe  weather  cannot  be  too  strictly  enforced, 
as  manj'  start  right  and  fail  through  inattention 
to  details. 

Oechard  houses. — By  this  time  pot  trees  of 
all  kinds  that  have  been  kept  under  glass  will  be 
clear  of  fruit,  and  the  latest  batch  will  be  fit  for 
potting.  A  few  years  ago  no  one  thought  of  dis- 
turbing the  roots  of  a  deciduous  fruit  tree  until  it 
had  cast  all  its  leaves,  but  it  is  now  generally  ad- 
mitted that  the  best  results  follow  potting  im- 
mediately after  the  fruit  is  gathered.  The  after- 
treatment  is,  of  course,  dift'erent,  as  trees  which 
are  potted  before  they  go  to  rest  require  the 
shelter  of  an  orchard  house  where  they  can  be 
syringed  occasionally  until  the  wood  is  ripe,  when 
the  best  place  they  can  occupy  is  a  sheltered 
situation  out-of-doors.  Here  they  should  be  placed, 
not  too  close  together,  with  the  pots  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  atmosphere  until  bad  weather 
threatens,  when  they  may  be  well  packed  with 
dry  Fern  to  secure  the  pots  and  roots  from  frost 
through  the  winter.  Shelter  from  rain  is  quite  un- 
necessary, as  pot  trees  suffer  more  from  drought 
than  they  do  from  moisture.  In  course  of  time 
trees  become  too  large  for  the  house,  and  require 
shortening  back  considerably.  AVhen  this  is  the 
case  autumn  is  the  best  time  to  use  the  knife 
and  the  pruning  should  always  succeed  the  re- 
ducing and  re-potting.  Trees  of  ordinary  size, 
which  have  been  kept  properly  pinched  through- 
oat  the  summer,  require  very  little  pruning,  and 
on  no  account  should  the  shoots  be  shortened 
back  until  the  triple  buds  can  be  distinguished. 
If  maiden  trees  for  potting  have  not  been  selected 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  looking  them  out,  as 
first  comers  generally  take  the  best,  but  it  is  not 
always  advisable  to  take  the  strongest  unless  the 
wood  is  thoroughly  ripe  and  the  young  shoots  are 
evenly  balanced. 

Strawbeeeies.— Plants  of  the  different  kinds 
selected  for  early  forcing  having  filled  their  pots, 
which  are  generally  small  and  full  of  roots,  some 
little  care  will  be  needed  in  their  management, 
particularly  in  the  way  of  watering,  as  an  excess 
of  water  may  start  the  most  prominent  crowns, 
and  the  want  of  it  might  seriously  injure  the 
roots  by  causing  the  balls  to  shrink,  and  letting 
them  separate  from  the  sides  of  the  pots.  Later 
plants  in  larger  pots  are  less  liable  to  suffer  in 
this  way,  but  with  these  judicious  watering  until 
the  time  arrives  for  storing  away  will  form  a  very 
important  item.  The  best  time  to  water  is  early 
morning,  when  every  plant  should  be  examined 
and  supplied  for  the  day  without  wetting  the 
crown  or  foliage,  particularly  when  diluted  liquid 
is  used  as  a  stimulant.  Let  all  plants  be  kept 
quite  clear  of  weeds  and  runners,  and  give  an 
abundance  of  space  between  the  pots  to  let  in 
light  and  warmth,  which  will  facilitate  the  ripen- 
ing of  the  roots  as  well  as  the  crowns.  In  manj- 
places  great  difticulty  has  been  experienced  in 
getting  healthy  runners  for  early  potting,  and  on 
this  account  the  plants  will  have  been  making 
vigorous  growth  throughout  the  past  month,  but, 
notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  season,  the 
same  ripening  process  must  be  gone  through  by 
elevating  the  pots  on  dwarf  walls,  planks,  or  shut- 
ters until  the  weather  breaks  in  November. 
Worms,  if  possible,  find  their  way  into  the  pots, 
and  soon  do  considerable  mischief  by  running 
through  the  rich,  heavy  compost  and  clogging  the 
drainage.  Experienced  growers  go  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  prevention  is  better  than  cure,  but  when 
they  do  find  their  way  into  the  pots  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  getting  them  dislodged  by  watering 
with  lime  water  before  the  plants  are  stored  away 
for  the  winter. 

Pines.  —  Plants  which  have  well  filled  their 
pots  with  roots,  if  intended  for  starting  early  in 
January,  will  now  require  a  drier  atmosphere,  with 
liberal  ventilation  whenever  the  weather  is  fa- 
vourable.   As  days  decrease  in  length  and  more 


fire-heat  is  needed,  the  minimum  temperature  may 
range  about  68",  with  a  rise  of  10°  to  15°  in  the 
daytime,  but  no  fixed  rule  must  be  adhered  to,  as 
the  weather  at  this  season  is  very  changeable,  and 
it  is  best  to  keep  below  rather  than  aljove  these 
figures  when  the  plants  are  going  to  rest.  The 
most  important  point  in  the  successful  manage- 
ment of  tender  kinds  like  The  Queen  when  resting 
is  the  bottom-heat,  which  should  range  from  80° 
to  85°  for  the  next  three  months,  and  if  tliis  can 
be  secured  bj'  keeping  them  plunged  to  the  rims 
of  the  pots  in  dry  tan  or  leaves,  there  is  little 
danger  of  the  roots  going  wrong  or  the  fruit 
coming  up  prematurely.  Plants  intended  to  make 
growth  before  they  start  in  the  spring  should 
still  have  every  encouragement,  particularly  when 
favourable  weather  prevails,  by  maintaining  a 
temperature  ranging  from  70°  at  nieht  to  80°  by 
day,  and  85°  to  90°  at  the  roots.  Give  atmospheric 
moisture  by  syringing  all  available  surfaces,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  bed,  when  the  day  temperature 
begins  to  rise,  and  again  when  the  house  is  closed, 
but  guard  against  syringing  overhead,  particularly 
in  dark,  heavy  houses  or  close  pits.  By  this 
time  the  potting  for  the  season  should  be  com- 
plete, but  where  stock  is  likely  to  run  short  a  few 
of  the  strongest  suckers  which  have  well  filled 
their  pots  with  roots  may  be  shifted  into  medium 
sized  fruiting  pots  and  plunged  in  a  sharp  bot- 
tom-heat with  their  heads  near  the  glass  in  a 
light  span-roofed  pit  if  at  command.  In  .a  favour- 
able position  with  due  attention  to  surface  heat 
the  plants  may  be  kept  in  good  growth  for  the 
next  six  weeks,  and  slowly  moving  through  the 
remainder  of  the  winter.  Collect  all  fruiting  plants 
together  in  a  house  by  themselves  where  they  can 
receive  treatment  most  favourable  to  the  swelling 
or  ripening  of  the  fruit,  as  anything  approaching 
a  close  stagnant  atmosphere  through  the  last 
stage  prevents  the  Pines  from  keeping  after  they 
are  cut. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

ASPAEAGTJS  PLUMOSUS. — Being  a  native  of  the 
Cape  as  well  as  further  northwards — as  far  as 
Natal,  this  'species  is  undoubtedly  a  greenhouse 
plant,  and  thrives  well  in  a  house  where  Pelar- 
goniums, &c.,  are  grown.  Here  we  have  two  plants 
planted  out  in  a  cool  conservatory,  as  well  as 
several  good  plants  in  pots  in  another  cool  house. 
Those  planted  out  are  in  a  compost  of  loam  and 
peat  with  a  little  brick  rubble  ;  below  1  foot  of 
this  there  is  a  good  drainage  of  broken  bricks, 
&c.  During  summer,  when  these  plants  grow  like 
weeds,  they  are  assisted  with  a  little  weak  manure 
water  about  once  a  week  ;  during  winter  no 
water  is  given.  Those  in  pots  are  in  a  similar 
compost  to  that  described  above,  and  these,  as 
well  as  those  planted  out,  are  kept  to  supply  cut 
sprays.  In  addition  to  these  we  grow  about  a 
dozen  small  plants  in  ij-inch  pots  for  table  work, 
and  to  those  who  have  not  seen  this  plant  thus 
employed,  we  recommend  it  as  one  of  the  most 
telling,  the  graceful  deep  green  sprays  and  ele- 
gant habit  of  the  plant  rendering  it,  in  our  opinion, 
the  very  best  among  table  plants.  The  propaga- 
tion of  this  species  is  easily  managed,  seeds  which 
are  frequently  produced  on  our  oldest  plants  ger- 
minating as  freely  as  the  garden  Asparagus,  and 
growing  into  useful  little  table  plants  in  about 
twelvemonths. 

Bulbs.— One  of  the  best  for  November,  De- 
cember, and  Januarj'  is  the  Roman  Hyacinth. 
Until  January  we  have  been  more  successful  with 
this  than  any  other.  It  may  either  be  grown  to 
make  a  display  in  pots  or  for  cutting.  Five  bulbs  in 
a  6-inch  pot  make  a  pretty  display,  or  they  may 
be  placed  singly  in  3-inch  pots,  and,  for  cutting 
only,  quantities  of  them  may  be  grown  together 
in  boxes.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  them 
into  flower,  and  every  one,  no  matter  how  inex- 
perienced, may  succeed  in  their  culture.  Other 
early  Hyacinths,  which  may  be  had  at  Christmas 
by  a  little  attention,  are  Grand  Vainqueur,  Pelis- 
sier,  SIdme.  Talleyrand,  Grand  Vedette,  Bouquet 
Tendre,  Panorama,  and  La  Tour  d'Auvergne.  Some 
of  these  are  bright  in  colour,  but  some  might  pro- 
bably be  grown  more  for  scent  than  show,  and  one 


or  two  varieties  of  the  scarlet  Tulips  may  be  grown 
for  their  brightness,  and  in  this  respect  no  kind 
is  superior  to  the  Due  \^an  Thol  class.  As  regards 
Narcissi,  the  double  Roman  and  Paper  White  are 
easily  managed,  very  early  sorts.  Crocuses  we 
have  never  been  able  to  get  in  bloom  before  the 
days  began  to  lengthen  ;  indeed,  their  culture  for 
early  winter  decoration  need  not  be  attempted. 
Those  bulbs  which  have  been  named  for  early 
flowering  should  be  procured  at  once  and  potted ; 
a  mixture  of  loam  and  leaf-soil  or  half-decayed 
manure  is  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  bulbs.  It  is 
necessary  that  they  should  be  placed  in  the  dark 
some  weeks  before  forcing.  When  placed  under 
a  thick  covering  of  ashes.  Cocoa  fibre,  or  saw- 
dust, they  soon  show  signs  of  growth.  In  bring- 
ing them  on  to  bloom  they  should,  if  possible, 
have  a  position  near  the  light  and  a  temperature 
of  about  60°. 

Chrtsantiiemums  are  always  useful  late  in 
autumn  and  early  in  winter.  At  present  all 
Chrysanthemum  pots  will  be  well  filled  with 
roots  and  the  bloom  buds  showing.  They  shoulci 
occupy  the  most  sunny  position  obtainable,  as  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  wood  should 
be  well  developed  and  hard,  and  great  care 
should  be  taken  that  they  never  suffer  from  want 
of  water  at  the  root.  Manure  water  may  now  be 
freely  giver.  The  middle  of  October  or  later  is 
early  enough  to  remove  them  from  the  open  air 
under  cover,  and  the  house  in  which  they  are 
placed  should  be  cool  and  unshaded.  By  many 
they  are  considered  not  ornamental  enough  to 
be  put  in  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory  before 
they  begin  to  bloom,  and  until  then  a  cool 
Peach  house  or  similar  place  will  suit  them. 
Some  of  our  Chrysanthemums  are  placed  in  a 
slightly  heated  house,  and  others  in  a  house  in 
which  there  is  no  heat,  and  by  means  of  the 
two  places  we  always  manage  to  have  blooms 
from  the  beginning  of  November  until  a  little 
wa}'  in  January.  When  in  flower  they  are  always 
kept  very  moist  at  the  root,  but  the  atmosphere, 
especially  where  is  no  heat,  is  always  kept 
as  dry  as  possible,  as  the  flowers  suiler  from 
damp,  especially  those  of  the  Japanese  kinds. 
February  is  the  month  when  most  of  the  Chrysan- 
themum cuttings  are  put  in,  but  tops  rooted  in 
July,  and  grown  on  in  il-inch  or  4-inch  pots,  make 
pretty  little  plants  for  Christmas  blooming  ;  in 
fact,  for  small  vases  or  dwarf  edging  plants  they 
are  much  more  useful  than  the  others. 

Salvias  are  another  grand  class  of  winter 
flowering  plants.  They  are  as  easily  rooted,  grown, 
and  bloomed  as  Chrysanthemums,  and  are  just 
the  plants  for  those  who  have  no  great  amount  of 
heat  at  command  in  winter.  They  grow  quickly 
and  bear  stopping  freely.  They  also  speedily  fill 
their  pots  with  roots,  and  where  large  plants  are 
wanted  plenty  of  pot  room  must  be  given  :  8-inch 
pots  are  the  largest  we  use,  and  T,'e  have  small 
plants  furnished  with  three  or  four  flowering 
shoots  in  2.^-inch  pots.  It  is  from  the  point  of 
each  shoot  that  t  the  bloom  comes,  and  the  more 
points  produced  by  frequent  stopping  the  better. 
Stopping  may  be  practised  until  September,  and 
the  points  taken  off  may  be  rooted  until  then. 
They  like  a  rich  soil.  In  summer  they  may  be 
grown  out-of-doors,  and  about  this  time  they 
should  be  placed  in  a  cool  house  or  frame  well  ex- 
posed to  the  sun.  Here  the  shoots  will  lengthen, 
and  from  November  onwards  abundance  of 
flowers  will  be  produced.  Further  on  when  plants 
show  signs  of  becoming  exhausted  they  may  be 
placed  in  a  little  more  heat,  their  food  increased, 
and  a  succession  of  bloom  will  be  the  result. 

Chinese  Primulas. — These  should  always  be 
grown  in  quantity  for  winter  flowering.  Some 
straiifs  are  very  much  superior  to  others,  and  care 
should  be  taken  to  secure  the  best.  Useful  plants 
may  be  grown  in  4-inch  pots,  and  the  largest  in 
6-inch  ones.  At  the  present  time  the  earliest  are 
just  showing  bloom.  A  little  soot  water  now  will 
improve  them  greatly ;  strong  liquid  manure  must 
not  be  given.  Many  grow  their  Primulas  in  the 
shade  in  summer.  Ours  are  grown  in  the  sun,  and 
those  which  have  been  previously  in  the  shade 
should  be  put  in  a  sunny  position  at  once  to  harden 
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them  for  the  winter.  Primulas  and  other  soft- wooded 
plants  have  a  tendency  to  decay  in  dampweather  or 
in  moist  positions  in  winter,  and  those  grown  in  the 
shade  are  always  worst  in  this  respect.  It  is  surpris- 
ing how  much  better  plants  grown  in  the  sun  will 
stand  the  severities  of  winter.  Primulas  do  not 
bear  strong  heat  well,  and  they  do  not  force 
readily,  but  all  forward  plants  in  light,  airy  posi- 
tions now  will  bloom  fast  enough  without  forcing. 
From  now  onwards  Primulas  require  to  be  watered 
with  care. 

Abutilons. — These  are  not  so  extensively  cul- 
tivated as  they  should  be.  We  are  annually 
increasing  our  stock,  and  have  never  too  many. 
They  are  easily  cultivated  in  summer,  and  bloom 
with  great  certainty  in  winter.  Until  the  end 
of  this  month  a  cold  frame  is  a  suitable  place 
for  them,  and  after  that  any  kind  of  green- 
house. Their  beautiful  bell-shaped  flowers  are 
produced  in  numbers  at  the  point  of  every  shoot, 
and  until  they  are  allowed  to  flower  they  should 
be  constantly  stopped  in  order  to  make  them 
branching  and  bushy.  From  now  onwards  they 
may  be  said  to  come  naturally  into  bloom,  and 
they  will  continue  to  do  so  the  whole  winter 
through.  For  this  purpose,  however,  it  is  im- 
portant that  they  be  well  ripened,  and  if  this 
has  not  already  been  accomplished  it  should  be 
set  about  at  once.  During  long  periods  of  cold, 
dull  weather  a  little  fire  heat  assists  them  to  open 
more  freely,  and  liquid  manure  is  beneficial  when 
the  pots  are  full  of  roots.  From  even  a  small 
collection  flowers  may  be  had  almost  every  day 
in  the  year,  and  their  shape  and  colours  enable 
them  to  be  used  in  the  most  choice  arrangements. 

BouvAEDlAS  may  be  classed  amongst  the 
choicest  winter  flowers.  They,  too,  are  easily 
grown,  but  not  so  much  so  as  some  things ;  young 
healthy  plants  of  them  are  more  satisfactory  than 
old  ones.  Early  propagation  and  frequent  stopping 
will  secure  dwarf  bushy  plants  for  winter  use.  A 
cold  frame  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  is  their  proper 
summer  quarters.  Now  they  may  have  a  little 
more  warmth,  but  very  little,  as  strong  heat 
now  will  hurry  them  over,  and  they  will  be  weak 
and  straggling  long  before  they  come  into  flower. 
From  a  frame  we  shift  ours  into  a  cool  house 
to  which  no  artificial  heat  is  applied  until  it  is 
wanted  to  keep  out  frost.  Those  we  want  to  bloom 
in  October  and  November  are  showing  quantities 
of  buds  now,  and  later  ones  are  still  being  pinched. 
Cutting  the  flowers  induces  fresh  growth,  and 
consequently  more  blossom.  Cleanliness  is  a  great 
matter  in  the  case  of  Bouvardias,  and  to  this  a 
sharp  eye  should  be  kept. 

Celosias. — These  are  not  produced  from  cut- 
tings, but  may  be  readily  obtained  from  seed.  This 
for  the  winter  plants  need  not  be  sown  before  July, 
and  from  then  until  now  the  young  plants  may  be 
grown  on  in  frames.  After  this  they  should  have 
a  little  more  heat,  such  as  is  generally  afforded 
by  one  of  those  useful  odd  houses  set  apart  to 
bring  flowers  forward  for  the  conservatory.  As  the 
shoots  grow  they  are  always  inclined  to  bloom  at 
the  points,  and  if  this  is  allowed  to  take  place 
they  will  not  become  very  bushy,  but  by  picking 
the  blooms  off  as  they  appear  shoots  and  leaves 
will  be  made,  and  the  flowers  may  be  allowed  to 
form  after  the  plants  have  got  to  a  good  size.  The 
flowers  may  have  been  kept  off  until  now,  but  after 
this  they  should  be  allowed  to  grow,  and  during 
November  and  December  they  will  make  a  pleas- 
ing display,  their  feathery  plumes  mixing  in  and 
contrasting  well  with  the  other  flowers  already 
named.  Small  plants  in  6-inch  pots  are  generally 
the  best  after  this  time,  or  two  or  three  may  be 
put  into  a  larger-sized  pot. 


ORCHIDS. 

East  India  house. — The  plants  in  this  house 
should  now  be  as  much  exposed  to  the  sun  as 
possible,  and  where  the  house  is  span-roofed  with 
the  end  to  the  south,  shading  will  not  be  much 
required,  and  should  only  be  used  during  warm, 
bright  weather  for  an  hour  or  two  at  mid-day. 
Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  watering, 
which  ought  to  be  applied  with  a  syringe,  taking 


care  that  none  of  it  goes  on  the  leaves.  It  is  best 
to  water  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  with  water 
that  has  been  standing  in  pots  all  night  near  the 
hot-water  pipes.  Saocolabiums  and  Phalsenopsids 
should  be  surface  dressed  if  they  require  it.  These 
and  similar  species  have  so  far  been  freely  sup- 
plied with  water,  and  the  Sphagnum  has  grown 
up  in  some  cases  so  much  as  to  cover  the  centre 
of  the  PhaliEnopsis  ;  this  ought  to  be  removed, 
replacing  it  with  some  fresh  Sphagnum  which  has 
been  well  washed  in  clean  water  before  using 
it.  It  will  not  grow  much  after  this  time,  as  in 
the  course  of  a  month  it  must  be  allowed  to  be- 
come rather  dry  before  watering  it.  In  surface 
dressing  all  decaying  matter  ought  to  be  re- 
moved. Aerides  nobile,  a  good  form  of  suavissi- 
mum,  is  now  in  flower.  It  is  not  only  a  useful 
species  for  flowering  late,  but  also  exceedingly 
handsome.  We  have  Cattleya  superba  in  flower 
now,  and  very  beautiful  it  is,  and  distinct 
in  colour  from  that  of  most  other  Cattleyas  ;  few, 
too,  require  less  attention.  It  should  be  tied 
to  stumps  of  Tree  Ferns  about  1  foot  long, 
whenit  will  annually  make  good  flowering  growths 
if  kept  near  the  glass  in  the  warmest  house.  Den- 
drobium  formosum,  not  yet  out  of  bloom,  ought 
to  be  grown  in  baskets  and  suspended  near  the 
roof.  Many  of  the  Cypripediums  also  flower  at  this 
season.  We  have  a  large  specimen  of  C.  Stonei 
throwing  up  three  good  spikes,  and  the  flowers 
are  just  open.  C.  Harrisianum  also  flowers  at  this 
season,  and  the  pretty  singular-looking  C.  Domi- 
nianum  is  not  yet  over,  while  chance  blooms  may 
still  be  found  of  the  pretty  C.  niveum.  All  these 
may  be  looked  over,  and  if  any  of  them  would  be 
improved  by  a  little  fresh  material  being  added  to 
the  surface  it  may  be  done.  The  temperature  of  this 
house  need  not  exceed  70°  at  night.  Our  house  falls 
in  cold  nights  to  65°,  but  we  do  not  care  to  have  it 
lower  than  this  until  the  season  is  further  advanced, 
when  it  may  fall  between  65°  and  60°,  but  not 
lower.  Trap  slugs,  snails,  and  wood  lice  ;  watch  for 
them  at  night  to  prevent  them  eating  any  flower- 
spikes  coming  up,  or  the  succulent  roots  of 
Saocolabiums,  &c.  The  eaten  roots  sometimes  rot 
and  do  much  injury.  We  have  not  yet  got  rid  of 
thrips,  but  the  instant  they  appear  the  plant  in- 
fested with  them  is  either  washed  with  a  sponge 
or  dipped  entirely  in  a  solution  of  Tobacco  and 
soap.  The  yellow  aphis  is  also  troublesome  to 
destroy  ;  the  instant  a  plant  is  touched,  one  of 
their  number  acts  apparently  as  leader,  and  the 
whole  of  them  troop  after  it  down  the  stem  and 
hide  in  the  Sphagnum  at  its  base,  from  which  they 
re-ascend  at  their  leisure. 

Cattleta  house. — If  Odontoglossum  Pha- 
lasnopsis  has  been  kept  in  the  cool  house  until 
now,  it  should  be  removed  to  this  house  and 
placed  in  a  position  quite  near  the  glass  ;  a  good 
plan  is  to  place  the  pots  containing  the  plants  in 
teak  baskets  and  hang  them  up  to  the  rafters. 
Our  plants  have  been  placed  on  shelves,  where 
they  have  succeeded  much  better  than  they  did 
when  further  removed  from  the  glass  on  the  stage 
along  with  Cattleyas.  Odontoglossum  vexillarium 
requires  much  the  same  treatment.  We  removed  our 
plants  from  the  cool  house  the  week  before  last,  and 
placed  them  near  the  glass ;  before  doing  so,  the  sur- 
face of  the  compost  was  made  fresh  by  the  addition 
of  living  Sphagnum  and  good  fibrous  peat.  Where 
the  Sphagnum  grows  so  luxuriantly  as  to  cover  the 
pseudo-bulbs,  we  sometimes  press  it  down  with 
the  fingers,  and  at  others  remove  it,  supplying  its 
place  with  that  which  has  been  freshly  gathered. 
Oncidium  crispum  and  0.  varicosum  are  now 
throwing  up  their  flower-spikes  ;  the  tender  growths 
of  the  former  when  about  2  in.  or  3  in.  in  length 
are  frequently  eaten  over ;  and  they  can  only  be 
saved  by  watching  at  night  with  lamp-light  for 
the  depredators.  Both  of  these  species  seem  to 
succeed  best  if  planted  in  uprif'ht  baskets,  or 
rather  cylinders  of  teak.  I  have  grown  them  suc- 
cessfully in  this  way  with  a  length  of  Tree  Fern 
split  into  quarters  and  placed  in  the  interior  of 
the  basket.  The  roots  run  into  and  take  firm 
hold  of  the  Tree  Fern,  the  loose  nature  of  which 
retains  water,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
injure  the  roots.     Oncidium  Marshallianum  may 


soon  be  showing  the  points  of  the  flower-spikes 
from  the  base  of  the  pseudo-bulbs,  and  ought  to 
be  looked  over  every  night.  The  very  showy 
Odontoglossum  grande  makes  a  beautiful  display 
at  this  season  in  the  Cattleya  house.  Some  grow 
these  in  the  cool  house,  but  there  we  have  found  the 
bulbs  had  a  tendency  to  rot  when  their  growth 
was  nearly  completed.  This  they  do  not  in  the 
drier  and  warmer  atmosphereof  the  Cattleya  house. 
Cool  house. — Masdevallias,  &c.,  should  now 
be  potted  without  delay,  and  surface  dressed  it 
required.  All  flower-spikes  coming  up,  too,  must 
be  preserved  from  depredators.  The  earliest  spikes 
of  Oncidium  macranthum  will  now  be  showing, 
and  should  also  be  carefully  guarded,  but  they 
will  not  reach  the  flowering  stage  until  June. 
Odontoglossum  bictonense  is  a  distinct  and  useful 
species,  and  one  which  does  well  in  the  coolest 
house.  It  is  now  in  flower,  and  lasts  in  beauty  a 
long  time.  Ltelia  autumnalis,  a  good  cool  house 
soecies,  is  now  showing  its  flower-spikes ;  the  best 
varieties  of  this  L^lia  are  truly  valuable  plants, 
and  form  quite  a  distinct  feature  well  worth  atten- 
tion in  the  cool  house. 


Fruit  Garden. 

PEACH  CULTURE  UNDER  GLASS. 
The  progress  which  Peach  culture  under  glass  has 
made  is  really  remarkable.  At  one  time,  and  not 
so  long  since  either.  Peach  houses  were  thought 
necessary  in  large  gardens  only,  but  now  no  gar- 
den of  any  importance  is  considered  complete 
without  a  house  or  houses  devoted  principally  to 
Peach  and  Nectarine  culture.  Even  amateurs 
are  turning  their  attention  to  this  branch  of  hor- 
ticulture, and  two  at  least  subscribers  to  The 
Garden,  and  apt  pupils  of  mine,  are  commencing 
this  season.  I  am  not  surprised  at  this  progress, 
simply  because  I  believe  a  good  well  ripened  Peach 
has  no  equal  among  fruits — at  any  rate  during 
June,  July,  and  August— nor  are  there  any  much 
more  profitable  or  interesting  fruits  grown.  The 
frequent  failures  of  late  years  on  open  walls  have 
doubtless  largely  contributed  to  this  change  in 
culture,  but  for  my  part  I  always  shall,  provided  I  had 
a  good  wall,  still  continue  open  wall  culture,  if  only 
to  supplement  the  earlier  crops  grown  under  glass. 
According  to  my  experience,  if  we  gave  the  same 
attention  to  our  trees  as  our  forefathers  or  the 
older  race  of  gardeners  did,  they  would  repay  our 
care  as  well  now  as  then.  I  do  not  profess  to  be 
an  expert  in  Peach  culture  generally,  but  I  have 
fair  experience  besides  noting  closely  the  practice 
of  other  growers,  and  my  giving  an  account  of  this 
may  possibly  be  of  some  service  to  beginners,  if 
not  to  others  who  have  fewer  opportunities  of  im- 
proving themselves  than  I  happen  to  possess. 

Suitable  structuees  foe  Peach  growing. 
— It  is  a  difiicult  matter  to  advise  generally  as  to 
what  kind  of  house  is  best  adapted  for  this  pur- 
pose, so  much  depends  upon  circumstances.  If 
cheapness  is  an  object,  and  a  good  wall,  say  not 
less  than  12  feet  high,  is  available,  I  should  be 
inclined  to  erect  a  common  lean-to  house,  fixing 
the  wall  plate  directly  under  the  coping;  the 
house  to  be  either  10  feet  or  12  feet  wide  and 
about  4  feet  high  in  front.  The  whole  of  the  front 
(3  feet)  sashes  to  be  hinged  and  fitted  with 
leverage  gearing,  so  that  little  or  much  front 
air  can  be  given  at  any  time.  The  top  venti- 
lators to  be  in  the  form  of  a  glazed  lap  or 
laps  according  to  the  length  of  the  houses  in  the 
range,  and  about  ,"  feet  in  depth,  and  which  also 
would  be  worked  with  the  leverage  or  screw  gear- 
ing. In  such  a  bouse  there  need  be  no  expensive 
sashes,  as  the  ends  could  be  formed  with  strong 
sash-bars,  and  the  roof  with  strong,  but  not  heavy, 
rafters  at  i-foot  or  5-foot  intervals,  while  between 
these  three  or  more  sash-bars  could  be  mortised 
into  the  cross  pieces  running  from  rafter  to  rafter 
directly  under  the  proposed  limit  of  top  lap  venti- 
lators, the  latter  to  be  about  3  feet  in  width,  and 
all  the  butts  or  hinges  to  be  either  entirely  of  brass 
or  with  brass  pins,  otherwise  they  soon  rust  up 
and  become  unworkable  ;  the  back  wall  should  be 
wired  or,  better  still,  covered  with  coarse  4-inch 
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mesh  wire  nettiug,  and  eventuallyHjovered  with 
trees,  and  another  row  of  trees  should  be  grown 
along  the  front  of  the  house  and  trained  to  a  semi- 
circular trellis  formed  either  with  wires  at  G-inch 
intervals  or  with  stouter  wires  at  30-inch  inter- 
vals, and  covered  with  more  of  the  coarse  wire 
netting,  the  latter  being  by  far  the  most  con- 
venient as  regards  tying.  The  semi-circular 
trellis  could  either  be  supported  with  long 
and  strong  iron  eyes  screwed  into  the  rafters  or 
by  occasional  flat  iron  supports  with  holes  drilled 
for  the  wires,  and  fixed  either  to  the  woodwork  or 
to  iron  uprights.  Commenced  near  the  front  wall 
plate,  it  should  be  taken  up  to  within  15  inches  of 
the  glass,  and  be  gradually  rounded  and  dipped, 
so  as  to  terminate  about  30  inches  from  the  glass 
and  42  inches  from  the  back  wall.  Fixed  in 
this  manner,  the  whole  of  the  trellis  may  be 
covered  and  the  trees  fruited  without  materially 
affecting  those  on  the  back  wall.  A  strong  and 
portable  wooden  pathway  is  the  best  for  the  only 
pathway  near  the  back  wall,  anything  in  the  shape 
of  brick  piers  being  in  the  way  whenever  the 
trees  require  lifting  or  transplanting.  What  I  be- 
lieve to  be 

The  best  Peach  house  in  the  country  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  gardens  at  Wilton  House,  near 
Salisbury.  This  is  a  comparatively  new  structure, 
and  erected  on  a  new  principle,  far  ahead  of  any- 
thing of  the  sort  I  have  yet  seen  or  read  of.  Not 
only  is  the  house  built  and  glazed  in  a  very  superior 
style,  but  the  system  of  training  and  the  way  in 
which  the  trellises  have  been  covered  in  a  short 
time,  if  not  exactly  original  in  its  conception, 
are  at  any  rate  most  noteworthy,  and  reflect 
the  greatest  credit  upon  Mr.  Challis,  who  has 
for  many  years  had  charge  of  the  gardens  in 
question.  The  range  is  unusually  high,  and  in 
the  style  known  as  the  three-quarter  span-roof, 
with  a  lantern  ventilation.  The  highest  point  or 
ridge  of  the  house  is  14  feet  high  ;  it  is  13  feet 
wide,  and  about  7  feet  high  in  front.  The  back 
wall  is  covered  with  trees ;  the  trellises  for  the 
front  are  not  taken  along  the  front,  but  are  fixed 
so  as  to  economise  space  to  a  marked  extent,  and 
in  this  manner,  at  intervals  of  about  5  feet,  a 
strong  framework,  formed  with  gas  piping,  is  dis- 
posed across  the  house  at  right  angles,  with  the 
front  over  the  path  and  up  to  the  wall ;  on  this  is 
stretched  coarse  wire  nettmg.  To  nearlyevery  trellis 
only  one  tree  is  trained,  but  from  experience  gained 
by  planting  a  few  pairs,  these  being  arranged  back 
to  back  or  one  on  each  side,  Mr.  Challis  has  con- 
firmed his  previously  formed  opinion,  that  the 
whole  house  might  have  been  so  planted  without 
any  ill  effects  resulting  from  over-crowding.  All 
that  would  have  been  necessary  would  have  been 
to  fix  the  netting  for  training  on  each  side  of 
the  trellis.  Recently  this  plan  of  double  plant- 
ing has  been  adopted  in  a  fine  Peach  house  in 
the  gardens  at  Old  .Sneyd  Park,  near  Bristol,  and 
with  every  prospect  of  ultimate  success.  The  Wil- 
ton house  is  glazed  on  an  imperishable  system, 
also  devised,  I  believe,  by  Mr.  Challis,  and  which 
I  for  one  would  much  like  to  see  fully  described 
by  him  and  illustrated.  The  whole  of  the  roof 
is  completely  covered  with  glass,  this  being 
fastened  by  clips  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  it  possible  for  a  broken  square  being  re- 
placed from  the  inside.  Not  only  this,  but  any 
other  somewhat  similar  imperishable  system 
is  greatly  to  be  recommended,  as  any  subse- 
quent expense  in  the  shape  of  painting  or 
renewal  of  putty  is  not  necessary,  at  any  rate  so 
far  as  the  exterior  is  concerned.  The  Wilton 
system  of  training  is  not  applicable  to  low-fronted 
houses,  as  at  least  one-half  of  the  trees  have  to 
be  kept  hard  pruned  for  want  of  space  to  extend  ; 
in  fact,  frequent  liftings  are  necessary  to  prevent 
exuberant  growth,  and  I  do  not  recommend  this 
system  to  amateurs.    There  are 

Other  styles  or  houses  and  methods  of 
TRAINING,  all  of  which,  if  inferior  to  the  above, 
ruay  yet  answer  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  de- 
signed. For  instance,  the  span-roofed  house  in  the 
gardens  adjoining  the  residence  of  Mr.  J.  Derham, 
Old  Sneyd  Park,  Bristol,  annually  produces  a 
great  weight  of  fine  fruit,  but   only   those  grown 


on  the  fan-shaped  trees  trained  on  front  trellises 
are  of  first-rate  quality,  those  obtained  from 
tlie  double  row  of  standards  in  the  centre 
being  inferior  both  in  appearance  and  colour. 
This  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Rye,  the  gardener 
now  in  charge,  and  personal  observation  can 
fully  corroborate  his  assertion.  In  this  case 
the  cross  trellis  system  might  well  be  adopted.  A 
cheap  and  profitable  house  has  long  been  in  use 
at  Cote  House  Gardens,  Westbury-on-Trym.  This 
is  a  lean-to  structure,  the  front  not  being  glazed, 
but  only  covered  with  perforated  zinc,  the  same 
material  being  employed  along  the  front  edge  of 
top  ridge  ventilator.  The  advantages  are  cheap- 
ness in  construction,  no  attention  being  required 
in  the  matter  of  ventilating,  the  constant  cur- 
rent of  air  ensuring  a  good  set  of  fruit,  and  no 
wasps  can  get  into  the  house.  Mr.  Bannister,  the 
well-known  gardener  in  charge,  affirms  that  the 
trees  never  fail  to -crop  heavily ;  they  certainly 
are  in  good  bearing  condition,  and  much  less 
affected  by  tlie  late  spring  frosts  than  innu- 
merable trees  growing  in  fully  glazed,  unheated 
houses  in  other  parts  of  the  west  of  England. 

Formation  of  borders.— In  several  cases  I 
have    noted    that  the  houses    are    formed    with 


fating  over-heating,  as  this  is  particularly  in- 
jurious. Two  or  three  pipes  are  sufficient  in  later 
or  successional  houses,  while  a  flow  and  return,  or 
at  least  a  single  pipe,  ought  to  be  in  the  late 
houses.  It  is  true  there  are  a  great  number  of 
unheated  Peach  houses  which  answer  well,  but  at 
times,  in  some  localities  especially,  the  blooms 
are  liable  to  be  injured  by  spring  frosts,  or  the 
fruit  may  ripen  badly,  or,  again,  the  wood  may ' 
fail  to  ripen  properly,  all  of  which  may  be  avoided 
if  only  a  little  artificial  lieat  could  be  given. 
Where  they  are  contiguous  to  other  heated  struc- 
tures, the  little  heat  occasionally  turned  on  to  a- 
Peaclr  house  would  not  perceptibly  affect  the  coke 
bill,  and  even  if  it  did  the  extra  value  of  the  crops, 
would  more  than  counterbalance  the  extra  cost. 

W.  I.  M. 


IMPROVED  WALL  TREE  COVER. 

Judging  from  the  experience  of  practical  men,, 
there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  efficient  protection, 
not  only  increases  the  general  productiveness  of 
wall  trees,  but  lessens  the  risk  of  losing  a  promis- 
ing crop  of  fruit.  But  by  "  eflicieut  protection  " 
must  be  understood  a  combination  of  conditions 


Movabl3  icall  tree  cover. 


arched  fronts,  so  that  the  roots  of  the  trees 
near  the  fronts  have  access  to  the  borders  made 
outside.  According  to  my  experience  and  that  of 
others  with  whom  I  have  talked  over  the  matter, 
large  and  deep  borders  for  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
are  quite  unnecessary  ;  in  fact  are  not  unfrequently 
a  source  of  danger.  Far  better  is  it  to  have  the 
roots  somewhat  confined  and  near  the  surface. 
They  are  then  well  under  control  and  in  a  posi- 
tion to  be  benefited  by  liberal  supplies  of  not 
only  solid,  but  liquid  manures.  Once  let  the 
roots  get  away  from  the  surface  and  down  into 
deep  borders,  and  inferior  crops  and  perhaps  the 
"  yellows,"  which  will  be  again  alluded  to,  will 
be  the  result.  A  border  2  feet  deep,  with  6  inches  of 
drainage,  is  ample,  and,  unless  the  subsoil  consists 
of  badly  drained  clay,  no  concrete  on  the  bottom  is 
necessary.  A  compost  consisting  of  equal  parts  turfy 
loam  and  ordinary  garden  soil,  with  a  moderate 
admixture  of  lime  rubbish  and  wood  ashes  is  quite 
good  enough  at  the  commencement  for  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  as  well  as  Roses,  Figs,  and  Grapes, 
which  for  a  time  may  share  the  house  with  them. 
It  should,  however,  be  made  quite  firm,  firmness 
tending  to  ensure  the  formation  of  fibrous  roots 
and  the  desirable  moderate  sized  growth.  If  I  could 
have  my  way  when  arranging  a  new  house  or  re- 
modelling an  old  one,  the  roots  of  the  trees  on  the 
back  walls  and  the  front  of  the  house  should  be 
separated  by  a  single  brick  wall,  and  in  the  case 
of  planting  cross-ways,  a  brick  division  should  be 
taken  midway  between  each  trellis.  If  big  borders 
are,  to  say  the  least,  undesirable,  it  must  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  very  limited  borders  must  be 
well  and  closely  attended  to,  or  the  results  may 
be  somewhat  as  disastrous  as  is  sometimes  the 
case  with  neglected  pot  plants.     With  regard  to 

Heating,  I  may  merely  say  that  I  prefer  plenty 
of  pipes,  say  two  flows  and  two  returns  along 
the  front  of  an  early  house,  in  order  that  the  re- 
quisite heat  may  be  maintained  without  necessi- 


— not  merely  power  to  check,  when  necessary,  the' 
upward  current  of  air  so  that  a  wall  warmed  by 
tlie  sun  may  not  too  rapidly  part  with  its  heatf 
protection  from  heavy  rains  descending,  or  hori- 
zontal currents  of  cold  air ;  protection  from  wasps 
and  birds,  but  also  power  to  give  easy,  rapid  venti- 
lation in  any  part,  to  any  extent,  even  to  that  of 
removing  all  protection.  This  necessitates  light- 
ness, portability,  and  an  absence  of  all  complica- 
tion, so  that  skilled  labour  may  not  be  required  in 
its  erection,  manipulation,  or  removal.  If  to  all 
these  conditions  we  add  cheapness  and  sightliness, 
we  have  very  nearly  exhausted  the  conditions 
which  go  to  make  up  a  thoroughly  efficient  wall 
tree  cover.  The  annexed  illustration  will  be  almost 
self-explanatory  of  a  wall  tree  cover  designed  by 
Mr.  F.  A.  Fawkes  to  meet  the  above  requirements. 
As  will  be  seen  by  the  engraving,  the  cover  con- 
sists of  a  light,  permanent  framework,  in  front 
slightly  inclined  from  the  perpendicular,  held  in 
its  position  by  light  cast  iron  "f  ribs,  which  can  be 
fixed  to  the  wall  by  bolts  and  nuts,  or,  where 
there  is  an  objection  to  anything  passing  through 
the  walls,  by  coach  screws.  The  roof  ribs  are 
hollowed  in  the  centre  to  carry  to  the  front  any 
drip  or  rain  which  may  find  its  way  between 
the  roof  sashes.  Upon  the  roof  and  front 
are  lights  held  by  special  hinges,  so  constructed 
that  the  lights  are  secure,  and  yet  may  be  unhooked 
in  a  moment  when  it  is  necessary  to  do  so.  Each 
light  is  provided  with  a  simple  ratchet  set  open, 
so  that  ventilation  to  any  extent  may  be  effected 
from,the  inside  or  the  out,  and  the  lights  are  held 
automatically  in  whatever  position  they  may  be 
placed ;  or  the  cover  can  be  stripped  of  upper  or 
lower  lights  or  both  in  a  few  moments.  Nets  may 
be  hung  in  place  of  the  upper  or  lower  lights  or 
both.  This  cover,  which  is  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Dennis,  of  Chelmsford,  is  sent  out  ready 
to  put  up  by  any  intelligent  labourer.  As  the  lights 
simply  drop  on  to  the  framework,  there  is  a  little 
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margin  for  "  play,"  and  ease  in  erection  is  further 
facilitated.  Of  course,  independently  of  a  wall 
tree  cover  pure  and  simple,  the  front  portion  may 
foe  used  for  growing  early  Strawberries,  small 
salad,  &c.,  and  by  the  addition  of  suitable  rods 
and  gearing  the  lights  may  be  opened  simul- 
taneously.    W.  W.  H. 

TRANSPLANTING  RASPBERRIES. 
KASPBEEKlESaresometimesallowedtogrowsolong 
in  one  situation  that  the  produce  becomes  worth- 
less ;  this  should  not  occur,  for  transplanting  is 
by  no  means  a  hazardous  operation  provided  good 
roots  can  be  secured.  Some  think  that  it  takes 
years^to  get  new  plantations  up  to  a  fruit-bearing 
condition,  but  that  is  not  so.  Although  Rasp- 
berries make  new  canes  every  year,  and  in  some 
soils  and  positions  will  continue  to  produce  good 
crops  for  many  years,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  best  results  can  only  be  ensured  by  giving  the 
plants  a  fresh  root  run  by  annually  transplanting 
a  portion  of  the  stock,  so  as  to  always  have  some 
rows  in  the  highest  state  of  productiveness.  Rasp- 
berries make  excellent  divisional  lines  in  the 
kitchen  garden,  and  rows  of  them  at  a  consider- 
able distance  apart  yield  the  best  returns  for  the 
space  occupied. 

October  is  the  best  month  in  the  year  in  which 
to  plant.  Take  out  a  good  wide  trench,  as  if  for 
Celery,  and  in  the  bottom  of  this  place  6  inches 
of  thoroughly  rotten  manure,  forking  it  into  the 
bottom  and  thoroughly  pulverising  the  soil ;  then 
dig  up  the  plants  carefully  with  all  the  roots 
that  can  be  got  attached  to  them.  Place  them  in 
the  trench,  and  fill  in  with  the  top  spit  soil ;  tread 
them  fijmly,  and  leave  the  tops  entire  until  their 
buds  begin  to  swell  in  spring,  when  the  canes 
should  be  shortened  to  about  2  feet  in  height. 
They  will  not  need  any  supports  the  first  season, 
but  during  the  following  winter  stout  posts,  with 
two  wires  stretched  between  them,  should  be  put 
to  each  row,  and  to  these  the  canes  should  be  firmly 
tied.  In  market  gardens  Raspberries  are  not 
staked  or  tied,  but  the  canes  are  cut  down  shorter 
at  the  winter  pruning  than  in  private  places,  and 
probably,  on  a  large  scale,  that  is  the  best  plan, 
but  in  gardens  where  only  a  limited  space  can 
be  devoted  to  this  fruit  I  would  recommend 
the  nse  of  wire  trellises  about  i  feet  high. 
As  regards  pruning,  there  is  nothing  gained 
by  leaving  the  canes  more  than  from  4  feet  to 
5  feet  high,  for  even  strong  growing  kinds  like 
Prince  of  Wales,  if  left  much  longer  and  arched 
over  one  another,  only  fruit  at  the  top  ;  the  lower 
buds  remain  dormant,  whereas  if  cut  down  lower 
they  fruit  to  the  ground.  There  are  few  fruits  so 
much  benefited  by  rich  top-dressings  oE  manure  as 
Kaspberries,  and  in  winter,  after  the  canes  are 
thinned  and  tied,  apply  a  liberal  dressing  on  both 
sides  of  the  row.  Do  not  crop  with  vegetables  too 
closely  to  the  roots,  for  the  fruit  will  be  just  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  food  the  roots  can 
lay  hold  of.  If  a  good  drenching  of  liquid  ma- 
nure can  be  given  after  the  fruit  is  set,  it  will 
materially  improve  its  size.  J.  Geoom. 

Gosj^ort. 

THE  APPLE   CONGRESS. 

A  "  CONGRESS  "  indicates  an  important  conference 
at  which  something  is  to  be  settled,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  the  proposed  Apple  congress  fully  appreci- 
ates its  responsibilities.  The  delegates  ought  to 
be  men  who  understand  Apples,  and  to  some  few 
■of  the  fifty  committee  men  named  in  the  list  no 
exception  can  be  taken,  and  all  the  others  may 
be  equally  good,  only  we  suppose  nobody  ever 
heard  of  them  in  connection  with  the  subject  of 
Apples ;  nor,  although  the  congress  is  to  be  a 
national  one,  is  the  committee  a  representative 
one.  That  will  not  matter  so  much,  however,  if 
it  understands  its  duties,  but  the  task  the  congress 
has  set  itself  is  not  one  it  can  get  through  between 
the  4th  and  18th  of  October.  That  period  might 
be  sufficient  to  enable  the  judges  to  name 
specimens  and  correct  a  few  mistakes  of  no- 
menclature, but  how  it  proposes  "to  compare  the 
merits  "  of  the  numerous  varieties,  and  in  that  way 
"  make  the  meeting  instructive  and  educational, ' 


is  a  puzzle,  seeing  very  few  of  the  specimens  that 
come  under  its  notice  will  be  in  season  or  ripe 
till  long  after  the  congress  is  dissolved.  The 
merits  of  Apples  consist  in  their  cropping,  keep- 
ing, eating,  cooking,  and  other  qualities,  things 
which  cannot  all  be  determined  satisfactorily  as 
soon  as  the  fruit  comes  off  the  trees.  The  circular 
published  a  week  ago  is  an  extremely  vague  pro- 
duction. It  is  impossible  to  tell  from  it  who  are 
the  originators  or  promoters  of  the  congress,  or 
whether  it  is  the  "  meeting  of  fruit  growers  "  or  the 
fruit  committee  who  bear  the  burden  of  responsi- 
bility or  both  combined.  The  whole  thing  has  the 
look  of  having  been  hurriedl}'  organised.  The 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  is  credited  with 
lending  its  countenance  to  the  undertaking,  but 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  further  interested  in 
the  matter.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for 
such  a  conference  looks  very  like  taking  the  legi- 
timate work  of  the  fruit  committee  out  of  its 
hands.  The  congress  does  not  propose  to  do  more 
than  hold  a  mere  Apple  show,  and  unless  it  ampli- 
fies its  programme  it  may  safely  be  predicted  that 
it  will  accomplish  no  more  than  such  shows  usually 
do.  It  is  preposterous  to  suppose  that  it  can  ac- 
complish what  it  proposes  in  the  time.  A  fruit 
committee  consisting  of  really  competent  pomolo- 
gists,  sitting  monthly  or  periodically  from  Sep- 
tember till  June  for  several  years  in  succession, 
and  doing  the  work  thoroughly  as  it  went  on, 
could  no  doubt  accomplish  much  in  the  proposed 
direction,  and  the  least  reflection  might  have 
convinced  anyone  that  the  work  could  not  be 
rightly  done  in  any  other  way.  A  good  Apple 
season  will  no  doubt  enable  the  congress  to 
procure  many  varieties  for  examination,  but  as  re- 
gards the  important  problem  of  the  best  sorts  for 
general  culture  in  the  difEerent  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
one  season  would  be  as  good  as  another  ;  perhaps 
those  seasons  in  which  the  crops  are  precarious 
would  be  the  best.  We  may  be  anticipating,  but 
such  reflections  as  these  cannot  but  occur  to  any 
thinking  individual,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
(when  the  report  is  issued)  how  the  meeting, 
which  has  dubbed  itself  a  "congress,'  will  dis- 
charge its  duties. — A  Feuit  Geowbh. 

The  Apple  Congress  Committee   is   very 

badly  selected.  Ireland  is  represented  by  one  mem- 
ber, Scotland  has  three  within  a  few  miles  of  each 
other,  and  Wales  has  no  representative  at  all ! 
Probably  some  of  the  members,  so  plentifully 
named  about  London,  may  be  going  to  "work  up" 
Ireland  and  Wales,  but  I  venture  to  think  the  work 
will  be  very  imperfectly  done.  I  know  of  a  good 
many  Apple  growers  in  both  countries  whose  infor- 
mation would  have  been  of  use  to  the  congress.— 
Cambrian. 


American  blight  on  Apple  trees  is  best 
dealt  with  in  winter  when  the  trees  are  clear 
of  foliage,  but  it  may  be  considerably  reduced  by 
cold  water  or  soap-suds  vigorously  applied  by 
means  of  a  garden  engine  ;  in  fact,  there  are  few 
insect  pests  that  can  withstand  such  an  applica- 
tion long.  If  the  roots  of  fruit  trees  had  sufficient 
moisture  and  the  tops  a  vigorous  application  of 
water  to  keep  the  leaves  and  branches  clean  they 
would  have  fewer  ailments.  It  is  at  this  season 
when  fruit  trees  are  most  in  need  of  root  moisture 
to  swell  up  their  buds  for  next  year's  crop,  and 
applying  water  to  cleanse  the  branches  also  helps 
to  moisten  the  soil  about  the  roots.. — J.  G. 

G-olden  Spire  Apple.— T  send  you  a  few 
fruits  of  an  Apple  bearing  this  name.  Whether 
it  is  a  local  name  or  not  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
rather  suspect  it  is.  However,  it  is  one  of  the  very 
best  Apples  I  know.  It  is  a  most  excellent  baker, 
for  as  soon  as  the  fruits  are  large  enough  to  pare 
they  bake  as  well  as  when  fully  grown,  a  great 
desideratum,  as  the  tree  is  a  very  heavy  cropper, 
and  the  fruits  can  be  gradually  thinned,  leaving  a 
good  crop  to  finish.  I  have  had  a  very  heav}' 
crop,  a  fine  sight — in  short,  the  feature  in  my  gar- 
den. I  have  pulled  hundreds  off  besides  what  fell 
off.  I  have  treated  the  trees  liberally,  or  they 
never  could  have  produced  such  a  crop  as  they 
have  had  on  them.  I  have  picked  some  of  the 
best  for  you,  and  I  do  not  call  them  a  bad  sample 


for  our  north'country.  I  planted  my  trees  about 
eighteen  years  ago.  I  think  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  their  fruits  are  good.  They  will  keep, 
as  a  rule,  until  December.  I  believe  I  had  some 
into  January  the  year  before  last. — Charles  H. 
Wood,  Preston. 

*4f*'  The  Apple  sent  by  our  correspondent  is  of 
medium  size,  about  .'!  inches  in  height  and  2^ 
inches  in  diameter.  In  shape  it  is  conical,  some- 
what angular,  and  every  fruit  bears  a  distinct 
contraction  or  neck  a  little  below  the  shoulder. 
The  eye  is  closed  and  deeply  set  in  a  corrugated 
depression.  The  stalk  is  very  short  and  invariably 
accompanied  bj'  a  curved  protuberance  or  bump. 
The  skin  is  of  a  uniform  pale  green,  inclined  a 
little  to  yellow  on  the  sunny  side.  It  is  a  capital 
cooking  sort ;  we  have,  indeed,  rarely  tasted  an 
Apple  with  a  more  delicious  flavour  when  baked. 
—Ed. 

Cutting'  off  Strawberry  leaves  is  a  de- 
cided mistake,  although  still  to  some  extent 
practised.  The  best  plan  is  to  keep  the  plants 
clear  of  runners  except  such  as  are  needed  for 
stock,  and  the  soil  clean  by  frequent  surface  stir- 
rings, but  deep  digging  ruins  Strawberries ;  in 
fact,  the  soil  can  hardly  be  too  firm  for  them. 
Strawberries  are  largely  grown  on  light  stony  land 
in  this  locality,  but  beyond  keeping  it  clean, 
or  lightly  forking  in  the  top  dressing  of  manure 
in  spring  that  has  been  spread  amongst  the  rows 
in  winter,  nothing  else  is  done.  Ground  for 
Strawberries  should,  however,  be  trenched  deeply 
before  it  is  planted. — J.  G.,  Gosjjort. 

Broek-worth  Park  Pear.— Of  this  Pear 
Messrs.  Wheeler,  of  Gloucester,  make  a  speciality, 
and  they  have  introduced  large  numbers  of  it  into 
South  Wales.  It  is  one  of  the  very  finest  of  Sep- 
tember and  October  Pears.  In  seasons  when 
failures  are  the  rule  this  variety  is  sure  to  have 
some  fruit  on  it,  and  in  such  a  year  as  this  it  is 
loaded.  Some  fruits  of  it  which  I  have  seen  this 
season  weigh  about  1  lb.  each.  The  skin  is  quite 
smooth,  pale  yellow,  with  a  little  crimson  on 
sunny  side  ;  flesh  white,  melting  and  juicy,  with  a 
fine  aroma.  At  Ewenny  Priory,  Bridgend,  it  is 
spoken  well  of  as  a  pot  variety,  and  for  general 
culture  I  can  heartily  recommend  it. — Cambrian. 

Yellow  Ingestre.— "  J.  G.  H."  is  quite  right 
in  all  that  he  says  concerning  the  Kentish  summer 
Golden  Pippin,  but  as  intending  planters  may  be 
misled,  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  the  Apple 
known  under  that  name  is  the  Yellow  Ingestre.  It 
is  usually  a  better  cropper,  and  will  keep  longer 
than  the  true  summer  Golden  Pippin,  which  it 
much  resembles.  The  Yellow  Ingestre  will  be  at 
the  great  fruit  show  about  to  be  held  at  Chiswick, 
and  I  wish  that  some  of  your  readers  may  have  a 
plate  of  the  summer  Golden  Pippin  left,  for  it  does 
not  keep  long,  and  will  forward  it  there.  I  find 
Kerry  Pippin  to  be  one  of  the  best  dessert  apples 
now  in  use,  but  we  are  much  in  need  of  a  good 
one  for  the  end  of  September  to  precede  the  Rib- 
ston.  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and  Apples  of  that 
class.  If  any  of  your  readers  can  name  some 
good  varieties  that  come  in  between  the  summer 
Apples  and  those  I  have  named,  I  for  one  should 
be  pleased  to  know  of  them. — L.  A.  K. 

Tbe  Phylloxera— inside  and  outside 

borders. — In  answer  to  Mr.  Clayton's  remarks  in 
The  Garden  (p.  217),  I  may  state  that  it  does 
not  make  the  least  difEerence  whether  the  Vines 
are  planted  outside  or  inside,  as  the  Phylloxera  at- 
tacks them  equally.  My  own  two  houses  were 
fairly  planted,  i.e.,  half  outside  and  half  in- 
side, and  I  certainly  saw  no  difference  in  the 
roots.  If  I  started  fresh  houses  I  should  prefer  hav- 
ing the  root.s  inside,  thus  having  them  more  under 
command,  and  they  do  not  require  covering  ;  but, 
owing  to  circumstances,  my  houses  are  now 
bounded  by  a  wall  inside  and  out,  and  so  in  case 
the  Phylloxera  attacks  them  again,  I  intend  trying 
the  submerging  process,  and  I  am  now  going  to 
build  a  wall  round  the  outside  roots  of  another  of 
my  vineries,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  give  them  a 
fresh  border  of  say  3  feet  every  two  years  and  to 
keep  the  roots  confined.  I  am  quite  aware  that 
our  best  authorities  say  that  burning  is  the  only 
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safe  onre  for  the  pest.  I  have  burnt  and  it  is 
most  effectual,  but  it  costs  one  three  years'  work, 
and  now  I  shall  try  the  submerging  process  sliould 
it  again  occur.  I  believe  it  to  be  much  more  pre- 
valent than  many  think.  With  regard  to  the  re- 
marks about  outside  and  inside  borders,  I  cannot 
see  much  saving  of  labour  as  regards  outside  ;  if 
one  covers  up,  which  I  suppose  is  so,  they  must 
be  equally  looked  after.  I  have  never  seen  any 
difference  in  the  crops  of  either,  and,  considering 
our  climate,  I  much  prefer  an  inside  one.  Mr. 
Clayton  should  read  Taylor's  pamphlet,  published 
by  some  bookseller  at  Warminster,  and  "  La  lutte 
centre  le  Phylloxera,"  par  J.  A.  Barrel. — H.  W. 
TOGWELL    Crowe  Hall,  Bath. 

In  answer  to    Mr.  Clayton's   query  as  to 

whether  the  Phylloxera  attacks  Vines  planted  in 
outside  borders,  I  may  mention  that  in  our  case 
there  was  no  trace  of  it  on  those  so  situated.  Of 
the  five  houses  here  in  which  the  Vines  were  de- 
stroyed in  consequence  of  the  Phylloxera,  two  had 
outside  borders,  in  which  the  roots  of  old  Vines 
were  confined,  and  these  when  uprooted  were  ap- 
parently perfectly  free  from  Phylloxera,  and  the 
Vines  would  have  been  spared  had  they  been  in 
other  respects  satisfactory ;  but,  owing  to  their 
bad  condition,  they  had  been  previously  doomed, 
and  inside  borders  had  been  prepared  and  planted 
with  young  Vines  intended  to  replace  them.  Un- 
like the  old  Vines,  the  roots  of  these  young  ones 
were  infested  with  the  pest,  as  were  also  those  of 
old  Vines  in  the  other  three  houses,  which  were 
entirely  confined  to  inside  borders.  The  Phylloxer  a 


where  the  soil  is  dry  and  warm.— Thos.  Coomber, 
llendre,  Monmouth. 

Grapea  cracking. — Mr.  Wildsmith  (p.  201) 
expresses  a  wish  that  Grape  growers  would  record 
their  experience  as  regards  the  cracking  of  the 
Madresfield  Court  Grape.  I  have  grown  this 
Grape  for  thirteen  years,  and  have  never  seen  a 
cracked  berry.  My  own  opinion  is  that  it  requires 
a  light,  well-drained  border.  That  in  which  my 
Madresfield  Court  grows  is  both  light  and  well 
drained,  and  also  poor,  so  much  so  that  I  am 
obliged  to  mulch  and  feed  with  liquid  manure. 
I  have  a  Primavis  Frontignan  in  a  rich  and  some- 
what heavy  border  that  cracks  so  badly  as  to  be 
worthless.  I  have  tried  light  cropping,  and  also 
the  plan  of  allowing  the  laterals  to  grow,  but  all 
in  vain.— Geo.  A.  Passingham,  Milton,  Camhs. 

5058. — Select  Gooseberries. — The  follow- 
ing dozen  kinds  will  be  found  to  be  all  that  can  be 
desired,  viz.,  Lancashire  Lad,  Crown  Bob,  Coe's 
Late  Red,  Rifleman,  and  Warrington,  all  red ; 
Early  Sulphur  and  Yellow  Rough,  yellow  ;  Green- 
gage, green  ;  Velvet  White,  Whitesmith,  Cheshire 
Lass,  and  Champagne,  white.  Their  cultivation  is 
simple,  briefly  :  Plant  strong  cut-back  two-year- 
old  bushes  on  well-trenched  land  from  C  feet  to  8 
feet  apart  in  October  or  November,  leave  the 
shoots  entire  until  spring,  then  shorten  them 
about  one-third.  Keep  caterpillars  in  check  by 
dusting  with  lime  or  Hellebore  powder,  and  in 
winter  keep  birds  from  the  buds.  Thin  out  all 
cross  shoots   in    February  or  March,  and  apply 
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TWO  NEW  PLANTS. 
"We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Haage  &  Schmidt, 
Erfurt,  illustrations  of  two  new  plants  which  they 
intend  to  put  into  commerce  shortly,  and,  having 
seen  a  living  plant  of  one  and  a  fine  dried  speci- 
men of  the  other,  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
judging  of  their  merits.     One  is 

ExACUM    AFPINE,   a    plant   belonging  to    the 
Gentian    family,   discovered  and  named  by  Dr, 


appears  to  enjoy  a  dry,  warm  berth,  and  tliere  is 
no  question  that  it  is  more  destructive  in  inside 
than  in  outside  borders.  In  fact,  I  am  of  opinion, 
from  our  experience  of  it,  that  it  will  not  be  found 
a  very  formidable  enemy  to  Grape  growers  in  the 
British  Isles  who  plant  in  borders  formed  out  of 
doors,  except,  perhaps,  in  very  favourable  sites 


short  manure,  lightly  forking  it  in  between  the 
rows. — 3.  Gkoom,  Gosjiort. 


Apple  trees  and  canker.— It  appears  to  me  that 
trees  ou  soils  which  cont  iin  any  sensib'e  .amount  of  iron  are 
almost  sure  to  canker,  and  the  greater  the  ciuantity  of  iron 
the  more  canker. — J.  C.  C. 


JExacum  affine. 

Balfour  when  exploring  the  island  of  Socofra  a 
few  years  ago.  The  specimen  sent  to  us  by 
Messrs.  Plaage  &  Schmidt  was  of  tufted  growth 
and  exactly  similar  in  habit  to  the  plant  repre- 
sented in  the  accompanying  woodcut.  Every 
shoot  was  laden  with  blossoms  about  the  size 
of  a  sixpenny-piece,  the  petals  of  which  were 
of  a  delicate  mauve,  inclined  to  pink,  set  off  to 
advantage  by  a  tuft  of  bright  yellow  stamens. 
"  This  year,''  say  Messrs.  Haage  &  Schmidt,  "  we 
have  tried  it  as  a  bedding  plant,  and  have  found 
that  it  thrives  very  luxuriantly  in  the  open 
ground.  The  very  cold  and  wet  weather  in  July 
made  it  suffer  a  little,  but  in  August  it  soon  re- 
covered. When  cold  weather  sets  in  the  plants 
m.ay  be  brouglit  into  a  temperate  house,  where 
they  will  continue  to  flower  throughout  the  winter. 
There  are  few  other  plants — one  being  Begonia 
Schmidti — tliat  can  boast  of  a  similar  uninter- 
rupted continuance  of  blooming  throughout  the 
year.  Though  this  Exacum  is  by  no  means  bril- 
liant, it  i--,  nevertheless,  pretty,  and  well  worthy 
of  cultivation  ;  it  is  sweet  scented,  and  its  lilac  or 
pale  purple  flowers  resemble  somewhat  those  of  a 
Solanum.  The  plant  may  be  easily  raised  from 
seed."     The  other  plant  is 

Statice  Suwakowi.— This  is  a  much  showier 
plant  than  the  preceding,  judging  by  the  dried 
specimens  sent  to  us,  and  the  annexed  woodcut 
admirably  illustrates  its  peculiar  habit  of  growth. 
The  leaves  are  rather  deeply  cut  or  sinuate,  as  in 
S  sinuata.  The  flower-stems  rise  well  above  the 
foliage,  and  the  flowers  are  borne  in  dense  cylin- 
drical spikes,  which  branch  off  from  the  primary 
spike  at  almost  right  angles.  The  colour  of  the 
flower  is  a  bright  rose-pink.  Some  of  the  flower- 
spikes  of  the  specimen  sent  measure  a  foot  in 
length,  and  are  six-branched.  Messrs.  Haage  & 
Schmidt  state  that  it  flowers  during  the  month  of  ^ 
June. 

Maurandya  Barclayana.— Few  flowering 

climbers  surpass  this  in  elegance  of  growth  and 

general  effectiveness.    Trained  on  trellis  work  oi 

a  wall  or  to  sticks  in  the  manner  of  Sweet  Peas 

I  it  has  a  most  pleasing  appearance,  and  adds  quits 
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a  new  feature  to  the  summer  (lower  garden. 
Twenty  3'ears  ago  there  was  a  good  demand 
for  this  plant,  which,  with  Eccremocarpus  scaber 
and  Cobsea  soaudens,  were  much  used  for  hanging 
baskets  both  for  the  open  air  and  under  glass,  and 
when  growing  freely  and  allowed  to  hang  in 
graceful  festoons  loaded  with  bloom,  they  impart 
a  pleasingly  varied  and  picturesque  appearance  to 
any  position  which  they  may  be  chosen  to  beau- 
tify. Maurandya  Barclayana  is  easily  propagated 
by  means  of  cuttings  made  of  the  young  growing 
shoots,  or  it  may  be  raised  from  seed,  which 
should  be  sown  in  February  in  heat  in  order 
that  good  plants  may  be  obtained  by  the  end 
of  May.— J.  C.  B. 


Flower  Garden. 

DAFFODILS. 

"  Peekgeine  "  invites  me  (p.  247)  to  tell  your 
readers  what  Narcissi  to  plant  most  extensively, 
and  I  have  pleasure  in  doing  so.  It  is  certainly 
a  difBcult  matter  for  any  amateur  to  judge,  from 
the  crowd  of  names  in  the  leading  catalogues, 
what  are  best  worth  growing  for  floral  effect, 
which  is  the  main  object  with  gardeners  after  all. 
This  is  a  point  I  have  now  studied  for  some  years, 
and  I  hope  the  spring  display  of  Daffodils  at 
Brockhurst  may  illustrate  it  if  any  of  your  readers 
should  think  it  worth  while  to  visit  us.  All  the 
following  varieties  may  then,  I  expect,  be  seen 
blooming  in  large  quantities ;  of  most  we  have  over 
1000  bulbs  planted  in  clumps  in  various  situations 
and  under  differing  conditions. 

Naecissus  minoe  vae.  nanus.— This  is  almost 
the  earliest,  and  is  one  of  the  very  best.  It  grows 
about  4  inches  high,  and  is  very  floriferous.  It 
associates  well  with  Scilla  sibirica,  blooming  at 
the  same  time.  Used  as  an  edging  with  ihis 
Scilla,  the  effect  is  lovely.  It  should  be  planted  by 
hundreds. 

N.  PEINCEPS.— This  is  also  a  very  early  Daffodil. 
and  one  of  the  best.  It  is  also  most  excellent  for 
the  cool  greenhouse  ;  indeed,  I  sometimes  Ihink  it 
quite  equals  Horsfieldi  for  this  purpose.  It  has 
the  longest,  narrowest  tube  of  all  the  Daffodils. 
It  is  cheap,  and  should  be  largely  used. 

N.  OBVALLAEis  (the  Tenby  Daffodil),  one  of 
the  earliest,  and  for  all-round  purposes  the  best  of 
the  yellow  Daffodils.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to 
obtain  true.  Care  should  be  taken  on  this  point, 
as  I  see  it  is  advertised  at  lower  prices  this  year 
than  I  have  ever  been  able  to  buy  the  genuine  sort 
at.  It  has  a  sturdy  habit  of  growth,  short  tube, 
and  high  shoulder  perianth  petals,  the  tube  and 
corolla  being  of  the  same  deep  self  yellow.  For 
ladies'  wear  and  for  all  purposes  there  is  no  more 
beautiful  or  useful  Daffodil. 

N.  BICOLOE  HOESFIELDI.  — This  is,  I  See,  called 
by  some  the  King  of  Daffodils,  and  as  it  was  raised 
by  an  old  Lancashire  weaver  we  are  proud  of  it. 
I  know  of  no  Daffodil  so  sturdy  of  growth  and  so 
effective  in  the  flower  garden.  It  also  bears 
forcing  better  than  any  other.  The  ordinary 
bicolor  is  frequently  substituted  for  it,  so  care 
should  be  taken  to  get  the  genuine  plant.  It  can- 
not be  planted  too  largely. 

The  Lent  Lilt  (N.  Pseudo-Narcissus)  should  be 
largely  used.  I  have  many  thousands  planted, 
which  have  been  obtained  from  various  parts  of 
England.  In  simple  beauty  it  equals  any  of  its 
larger  rivals. 

N.  Telamokius  plenus  (the  double  Daffodil)  is 
also  most  desirable,  as  it  produces  more  effect  In 
the  borders  than  the  single  ones,  although  perhaps 
not  so  pretty.  There  are  three  well  marked  va- 
rieties which  should  be  separated  from  the  clumps 
when  blooming  time  is  over,  so  as  to  grow  them 
apart.  One  of  these  I  take  to  be  the  double  form  of 
N.  princeps,  having  a  closely  packed,  narrow  tube 
and  a  tall  habit.  Another  has  a  wider  tube,  gene- 
rally burst  ,and  a  larger  and  more  diffuse  flower,  pos- 
sibly the  double  form  of  N.  major ;  and  lastly,  the 
great  Rose  Daffodil,  John  Tradescant's  variety.  This 
is  difficult  to  obtain,  but  is  to  be  found  here  and  I 
there  in  country  gardens,  and  especially  in  Ire- 1 


land,  and  it  may  be  picked  out  at  blooming  time 
from  clumps  of  ordinary  double  Daffodils.  It  is  a 
grand  flower,  the  best  of  all  the  doubles. 

N.  MA.JOE,  MAXIMUS,  LOEIFOLIUS,  ANDSPUEIUS 

— These  are  all  good  Daffodils,  and  should  be 
bought  with  the  rest  but  sparingly,  as  they  are 
dearer.  Maximus,  when  it  can  be  had  true,  is  the 
grandest  yellow  Daffodil  of  all ;  Emperor  comes 
next.  I  am  told  John  Nelson  beats  them  all,  but  as 
this  bulb  is  unobtainable,  I  have  not  seen  it.  A  few 
of  these  .should  be  added,  and,  amongst  the 
bicolors.  Empress,  Bicolor,  and  Bicolor- maximus 
should  also  be  indulged  in.  Of  the  white  Daffodils  a 
few  should  be  ordered  of  Moschatus,  Albicans,  and 
Cernuus.  The  best  of  all  the  whites  is  N.  tortuosus, 
but  that  is  not  easily  obtainable.  It  holds  the 
same  place  in  the  white  Daffodils  that  the  Tenby 
Daffodil  has  in  the  yellows,  having  high  shouldered 
short  perianth  petals,  which  give  it  a  sturdy  ap- 
pearance and  a  jaunty  beauty,  separating  it 
from  all  the  rest.  As  a  rule  the  white  Daffodils 
have  a  drooping  habit,  which  greatly  mars  their 
beaut}'. 

Of  the  N.  incompaiabilis  group  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  advise,  as  they  are  not  readily  obtainable 
in  quantity  at  moderate  prices.  All  the  Lcedsi 
varieties  are  good,  and  you  cannot  have  too  many 
of  them.  Fortunately,  also,  they  are  becoming 
cheaper.  The  double  forms  of  incomparabilis 
are  also  well  worth  growing  in  quantity.  Aurantius 
plenus  is  cheap,  and  the  double  white  is  cheaper 
stilj.  Both  these,  and  in  fact  all  the  double  forms 
of  incomparabilis,  are  worth  growing;  so  also,  of 
course,  N.  poeticus,  and  especially  the  variety 
ornatus,  which  has  rounded  petals  and  an  exqui- 
site form  of  flower.  I  think  the  above  will  form 
a  pretty  good  selection  for  the  rank  and  file  of  a 
Daffodil  garden,  and  all  are  good.  To  these  should 
be  added,  in  choice  corners,  the  rarer  varieties. 

Brockhurst,  Didsbury.         Wm.  Beockbank. 


AURICULAS  BLOOMING  IN  AUTUMN. 
Most  collections  of  Auriculas,  however  well 
managed,  appear  to  be  throwing  up  trusses 
of  bloom  this  season.  "It  does  not  seem 
to  matter  to  any  appreciable  degree  whether 
the  plants  were  repotted  in  May  or  in  Au- 
gust ;  they  are  flowering."  So  writes  an  amateur 
cultivator  in  Somersetshire.  In  the  course  of  his 
letter  he  states  that  some  plants  were  sent  to  him 
in  July  with  all  the  soil  shaken  from  their  roots. 
When  received  they  were  half  dried  up.  They 
were  potted  as  soon  as  they  came  to  hand,  and, 
singular  to  state,  nearly  every  one  of  them  has 
thrown  up  autumn  trusses.  I  repotted  two-thirds 
of  my  collection  at  the  end  of  June,  and  the  re- 
mainder the  second  week  in  August,  and  more 
autumn  trusses  are  being  thrown  up  by  the  latter 
than  by  the  former. 

It  is  recommended  by  some  that  one  way  to  pre- 
vent autumn  flowering  is  to  keep  the  plants  pretty 
dry  during  August  and  Sepfenil'.  r,  a  recommenda- 
tion in  which  I  do  not  thiuk  ihcre  is  much  force, 
If  the  plants  be  allowed  to  become  too  dry  during 
hot  weather,  there  is  griat  danger  of  the 
extremities  of  the  roots  withering,  and  that 
cannot  do  the  plants  any  good ;  and  if  a 
collection  be  subject  to  the  woolly  aphis — 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  collection 
that  is  not  more  or  less  subject  to  it— it  appears  to 
make  headway  with  amazing  rapidity  when  the 
weather  is  warm  and  the  plants  are  kept  dry.  I 
have  to  keep  my  plants  all  the  year  round  on  an 
elevated  stage  in  a  north  house,  and  in  spite  of  all 
I  can  do  the  temperature  is  necessarily  warm  and 
dry  during  summer.  The  chief  thing  is  to  keep  the 
plants  as  cool  as  possible  during  summer  about 
the  roots,  and  to  this  end  I  have  abolished  crocks, 
and  I  now  simply  place  a  piece  of  crock  on  the 
hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  add  an  inch  of 
Cocoa-nut  fibre,  and  repot.  I  am  certain  the  roots 
are  kept  cooler  in  consequence,  and  they  seem  to 
revel  in  the  Cocoa  fibre:  and  as  another  means  of 
keeping  the  roots  coo),  X  should  like  to  use  glazed 
pots,  that  is,  pots  glazed  on  the  exterior  sunace.  I 
find  that  in  the  case  of  the  few  plants  I  have  in  these 
pots  they  do  not  need  one-tbircl  of  the  supply  of 


water  the  plants  do  in  ordinary  earthenware  pots, 
because  the  latter  are  porous  and  a  good  deal  of 
evaporation  takes  place.  I  wish  these  glazed  pots 
could  be  got  in  London,  as  I  should  use  them  for 
all  the  strong-growing  sorts  of  Auriculas. 

Just  now  my  plants  are  growing  merrily.  It  is 
warm  and  dry  in  the  house,  and  I  keep  soil  and 
house  both  moist.  I  freely  water  growing  plants 
with  water  taken  from  a  tub  containing  a  bag  of 
soot,  and  in  bright  weather  I  syringe  overhead 
once  a  day,  and  I  am  not  troubled  with  a  great 
deal  of  green  fly  in  consequence.  The  question 
arises.  Am  I  exciting  the  plants  too  much,  and 
will  they  throw  up  flowers  in  October?  Well, 
they  may,  but  they  are  strong  enough  to  form  new 
trusses  for  spring  flowering  As  soon  as  this 
glorious  warm  weather  comes  to  a  close,  and  it 
becomes  dull  and  cold,  water  will  be  withheld, 
and  the  plants  will  go  to  their  w  inter  rest.  But  I 
like  to  see  them  robust  in  August  and  September, 
with  plump  filbert-like  centres,  and  then  one  can 
recognise  the  promise  of  a  fine  spring  bloom. 

Ihave  just  gone  through  my  collection,  turning 
each  plant  out  of  its  pot  to  see  if  the  roots  are 
healthy  and  active.  Any  that  appear  sluggish 
and  ill  at  ease  are  shaken  from  the  soil,  the  roots 
examined,  and  repotted  in  good  sweet  soil  in  the 
smallest  pots  they  can  be  made  to  occupy.  A  few 
needed  this  treatment,  but  in  everj-  case  they  are 
making  a  fresh  start,  and  one  that  promises  to  be 
conducive  to  their  well-being  in  every  respect. 

R.  Dean. 


Potentilla  colorata.  — Wherever  Poten- 
tillas  are  grown  this  one  should  find  a  place,  as  it 
is  so  remarkably  distinct,  and  flowers  more  con- 
tinuously than  any  other  vaiiety  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  lasting  in  bloom  all  through  the  au- 
tumn. The  individual  flowers  present  such  a 
combination  of  colour  as  is  rarely  met  with,  and 
are  so  numerously  produced  as  to  render  a  large 
specimen  very  attractive.— J.  C.  B. 

Late-struck  Pinks.— Pinks  are  now  largely 
used  in  a  cut  state,  and  the  time  at  which  cut 
tings  are  taken  influences  their  flowerirg.  For 
instance,  in  order  to  get  plants  for  forcing  cut 
tings  are  put  in  as  early  as  possible,  and  are 
taken  from  plants  that  have  been  forced.  The 
mid-season  lot  are  taken  when  the  plants  are  in 
bloom,  which  is  the  time  that  florists  select,  and 
probably  the  best  for  exhibitors.  I  have  put  in 
Pink  and  Carnation  cuttings  at  all  seasons,  and 
find  an  advantage  in  doing  so,  as  late-stiuck  cut- 
tings bloom  proportionately  late,  and  are  very 
useful  for  cutting  from  late  in  summer. — H. 

Border  v.  Tree  Carnatione.  —  I  have 
grown  these  two  classes  of  Carnations  under  ex 
actly  similar  conditions,  and  the  comparison  is 
greatly  in  favour  of  the  Tree  section  ;  for,  while 
border  kinds  are  all  over,  the  strong  j'oung  flower 
ing  growths  of  the  Tree  varieties  still  keep  rising 
and  producing  a  copious  crop  of  buds  and  flowers. 
Tree  Carnations  are  truly  perpetual  if  given  plenty 
of  pot  room  and  stimulating  food  such  as  may  be 
had  in  a  good  bed  of  Koses.  The  Carnations 
mingled  with  Mignonette  as  a  carpeting  for  the 
Rose  bushes  make  a  fine  bed. — J.  Knight,  The 
Oaks,  Epsom. 

5054— Designs  for  flo'wer  beds. — If  your 
correspondent  contemplates  making  a  geometrical 
garden  on  Grass,  two  or  three  roughly-drawn 
plans  are  at  his  service.  I  imagine,  however,  that 
what  is  required  are  beds  dotted  here  and  therein 
an  irregular  manner,  and,  if  so,  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  adopt  any  particular  design.  It  would  be 
better  to  trust  to  the  simplest  forms  of  beds, 
always  adapting  them  as  far  as  possible  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  case.  Simplicity  in  shape  is 
best ;  elaborate  designs  get  hidden  as  soon  as 
their  occupants  commence  to  grow.  Let  me,  there- 
fore, say  that  three  points  should  be  especially 
considered  when  placing  beds  in  an  irregular 
manner  on  a  large  lawn.  These  are,  let  them  be 
of  simple  pattern,  of  large  size,  and  allow 
plenty  of  green  turf  between  each  bed ;  the 
crowding  together  of  a  number  of  little  beds 
on  a  large  area  of  turf  is  a  rnost  objectionable  art 
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rangement.  As  regards  particular  shapes,  let  the 
space  about  the  centre  be  worked  with  circles, 
ovals,  heart  shapes,  and  elongated  forms  of  the 
letter  S.  Beyond  these  may  be  curves,  concave 
or  convex,  triangles,  pentagons,  hexagons,  &c.,  as 
fancy  dictates  ;  or,  if  the  taste  leans  another  way, 
Maltese  crosses  (always  useful  in  showing  off  leaf 
bedding  to  advantage)  and  the  shell  pattern  may 
be  sulistituted.  This  last  is  pretty  when  it  con- 
sists of  a  variety  of  shades,  with  a  narrow  strip 
of  turf  dividing  its  compartments.  Out  of  the 
forms  just  named  a  selection  may  be  made,  and  I 
must  enter  one  more  protest  against  crowding. 
Armed  with  a  measuring  wand,  some  pegs,  and 
stout  twine,  the  desired  end  may  soon  be  attained, 
and  there  are  few  more  pleasurable  ways  of  spend- 
ing an  afternoon  than  in  cutting  out  here  and 
there  "  the  right  bed  in  the  right  place.'' — E.  B. 

5^)19. — Preeslas. — These  ripen  verj'  quicl^ly 
after  flowering.  Water  should  be  withheld  as  the 
leaves  turn  yellow.  When  quite  ripened  they  may 
be  taken  up  and  kept  in  sand,  or,  if  in  pots,  may 
be  kept  witliout  water  till  the  time  arrives  for 
planting  or  potting  in  the  autumn.  The  bulblcts 
in  the  axils  are  available  for  planting,  and  will 
flower  the  following  spring.  Seeds  sown  at  the 
same  time  as  the  bulbs  are  planted  will  flower  the 
second  year.  If  "Delta"  Avill  send  me  some  of 
his  seeds  I  shall  be  glad  to  send  him  some  of  my 
bulbs.  Our  varieties  may  be  different. — W.  C. 
Elliott,  Port  EVnalnili. 

Q-ladioli  in  Scotland. — Perhaps  the  most 
effective  group  of  hardy  plants  at  the  Edinburgh 
flower  show,  on  September  12,  was  one  of  Gladioli, 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Campbell,  of  Gourock.  They 
were  a  good  proof  of  the  beauty  to  he  found  amongst 
such  plants,  not  only  in  their  variety  of  colour,  but 
intheform  and  size  of  the  spikes  andthe  individual 
flowers.  As  the  selection  seemed  so  good  a  one,  I 
furnish  some  of  the  names :  LUnique,  Violet, 
Nereide,  Belladonna,  Bicolor  (very  distinct).  Arch- 
duchess Maria  Christina.,  Uido,  Addison,  Dnmont 
d'Urville,  Giganteus,  Horace  Vernet,  Mabel,  Mil- 
ton, Mr.  Thornton,  Ondine,  Queen  Marj',  Shake- 
speare, Eossina,  Sylvia,  Tour  du  Monde,  Penelope, 
Marie  Stuart,  Marica.— C.  M.  0. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


Impatiens  Sultani  is  now  fruitiaig  freely  here  autl 
ripumug  soeUs.  It  has  been  grown  clofe  to  the  door  of  an 
intPi'mediate  house,  and  has  plenty  of  air  and  light,  wliith 
perhaps  may  account  for  its  seeding. — G.  For,  I/uhlin. 

A  pretty  flo'wer  bed.— One  of  the  prettiest  flower 
l)eds  I  have  seen  this  season  is  in  the  flower  gai'den  at 
Evvtnny  Triory,  Bridgend.  It  consisted  of  a  centre  mass 
of  the  beautifully  variegated  sweet-scented  Geranium  Lady 
Plymouth,  edged  with  a  line  band  of  blue  Lobelia.— Cam- 
brian. 

Indian  Stra'wberry.- A  plant  of  this  sent  me  last 
spring  now  covers  a  space  of  (i  sijuare  feet.  It  is  now 
covered  with  bri^lit  red  fruits,  and  is  very  ornamental.  It 
is  a  bright  ytlluw  llnwered  rambling  plant,  which  only  re- 
quires keeping  \\  itliin  bounds.  Its  name  is  Fragaria  indica. 
—A.  K 

Single  Dahlias  (ff.  J.  Greenwood). -Among  the 
flowers  you  send  are  fonie  uncommonly  fine  sorts,  but  as 
yoxi  did  not  number  cr  name  we  cannot  point  out  which 
we  consider  ilie  best.  The  magenta  is  the  finest  of  all,  aud 
as  good  of  its  colour  as  we  have  seen.  The  yellow,  too,  is  a 
tine  one,  but  not  better  than  those  already  named.  The 
crimson  one  ise.\celleLt. 

Pentetemocs— These  are  now  beautifully  in  flower, 
and  when  planted  in  large  groups  or  beds  have  a  sinking 
eltcct,  even  at  a  distance.  'Jlieycau  be  easily  raised  from 
seeds,  and  the  named  varieties  are  as  easily  prop.igated  by 
cuttings  as  bedding  Calceolarias  lliey  should  be  i>ut  in 
about  the  same  time  under  hand-lights  or  in  cool  frames. 
Horace  Vernet  is  one  of  the  most  striking  — J.  D,  E. 

Venldium  calendulaceum.— All  tliat  was  said  last 
week  (p.  235)  in  favour  of  this  beautiful  annual  is  perfectly 
true,  and  I  may  add  th.at  it  is  worth  ruUiuc  in  pots  for  the 
greenhouse.  Seeds  of  It  came  to  the  Cauibrldge  Eotanio 
Garden  as  Arctofs  calendulaeea,  which  led  to  its  culture  in 
pots,  and  that  accident  has  not  been  regretted.  The  beau- 
tiful w^hite  Cape  ^Marigold  (Dimorphotheca  pluvialis)  foruis 
a  lovely  companion  to  it.—  L. 

Climbers  for  cottage  walls.— I  recently  saw  the 
front  of  a  cottage  covered  with  the  common  Traveller's 
Joy  (Clematis  Vitalba)  in  full  flower,  and  intertwined  with 
it  were  Kccremocarpus  sc.aber  and  .Tackman's  (  Imialis,  the 
bright  orange-scarlet  blossoms  of  the  fornicr  and  the  large 
deep-culonicil  blooms  of  the  latter  being  very  conspicuous 
amon;;  the  tangled  masses  of  the  Vitalba,  by  some  called 
Old  Man  s  Beard,— Alpha. 


Calceolaria  amplexicaulie,  referred  to 
in  The  Garden  (p.  240)  is  one  of  the  varieties 
that  have  been  nearly  driven  out  of  cultivation 
through  not  being  dwarf  enough  for  bedding  pur- 
poses. Sorts  like  Golden  Gem,  that  form  a  level 
sheet  of  golden  heads,  are  the  ones  in  most  re- 
quest, yet  the  old  amplexicaulis  is  well  worth 
attention,  being  pale  sulphur  yellow,  and 
not  ungraceful  in  habit  of  growth.  In  this 
locality  Calceolarias  withstand  ordinary  winters 
without  protection,  but  it  is  well  to  be  prepared 
for  exceptional  visitations  of  frost  by  having  a 
stock  of  cuttings  put  in  during  October  in  a  cold 
frame.  They  should  be  merely  protected  in  severe 
weather  with  external  coverings,  as  Calceolarias  of 
all  kinds  do  best  without  artificial  heat. — J. 
Groom,  Gonjiort. 

Some  ten  or  more  years  ago  there  were  a 

few  beds  of  Calceolaria  amplexicaulis  at  Kew,  but 
whether  it  is  cultivated  there  now  or  not  I  am  un- 
able to  say.  Besides  its  pleasing  colour  (a  sulphur 
yellow)  this  Calceolaria  seldom  goes  off  when  at 
its  best,  as  is  tlae  case  too  often  with  some  of  the 
other  kinds.  Its  rather  tall  habit  may  account  for 
this  plant  not  being  grown  so  much  as  formerly. 
Mr.  Cannell,  I  see,  still  retains  it  in  his  catalogue, 
in  which  he  speaks  of  it  as  the  best  late  blooming 
Calceolaria  we  possess. — H.  P. 

The  ■white  Lily  (L.  candidum).  —  This 
lovely  Lily,  unquestionably  the  finest  of  the 
hardy  section,  grows  with  exceptional  luxuriance 
about  Gosport,  large  clumps  of  it  being  seen  in 
nearly  every  cottage  garden.  Tlie  soil  is  very 
light  and  ston3',  and  consequently  well  drained. 
Last  autumn  I  took  up  some  old  clumps  of  it  that 
had  not  been  disturbed  for  years,  and  planted  the 
largest  bulb  singly  between  rows  of  Red  Currant 
bushes,  and  they  appeared  to  enjoy  theshelterand 
shade  thus  afforded  them,  as  they  not  only  pro- 
duced the  finest  spikes  of  bloom  I  ever  saw,  but, 
what  is  perhaps  of  greater  importance  considering 
the  size  and  vigour  of  the  bulbs,  they  retained 
their  lower  leaves  on  the  flower-stems  quite  green 
until  the  new  leaves  were  pushing  up  ;  whereas  in 
hot,  sunny  positions  the  leaves  on  the  flower-stems 
are  usually  withered,  even  before  the  flowers  fade. 
I  would  recommend  admirers  of  this  delicate  and 
state!}'  flower  to  try  a  portion  of  their  stock  in 
various  aspects  and  positions,  and  I  feel  sure  that 
a  partially  shaded  one  will  give  the  best  results. 
Briefly,  this  Lily  likes  a  porous,  light  sandy  soil, 
shelter  from  scorching  sunrays  and  violent  winds, 
and,  above  all,  transplanting  when  the  old  leaves 
begin  to  fade,  or,  rather,  just  as  new  ones  are 
about  to  push  up.  The  resting  period  is  very  brief. 
J.  Groom. 

Double-flowered    Golden    Feather.— 

The  pretty  lace-leaved  Golden  Feather,  usually 
called  I'yrethrum  aureum  laciniatum,  has  proved 
with  us  to  be  the  bes'  white-flowered  bedding 
plant  we  have.  Without  any  attention,  it  has 
been  a  dwarf  and  compact  mass  of  white  flowers 
the  whole  season,  and  the  flowers  are  so  freely 
produced  that  one  can  scarcely  see  the  foliage 
except  at  the  margin  of  the  beds,  where  the  pale, 
lemon-coloured  leaves  make  a  pretty  fringe.  I  am 
by  no  means  enraptured  with  Golden  Feather, 
seeing  it  is  so  overdone  in  many  gardens ;  but 
white  flowers  have  so  softening  a  character 
amongst  brilliant  summer  blossoms,  that  any  plant 
is  welcome  which  produces  them  freely,  and  I  feel 
sure  that  anyone  giving  the  double  Pyrethrum  a 
trial — not  as  a  foliage,  but  as  a  flowering  plant — 
will  be  well  satisfied  with  it.  It  keejis  sending  up 
a  continuous  succession  of  flowering  shoots  from 
the  base  in  such  a  way  that  a  dense  mass  of  double 
button-like  flowers  is  produced  the  whole  season. 
It  is  as  easily  raised  from  seed  or  by  division  of 
the  old  plants  as  the  ordinary  form  ;  but  whereas 
old  plants  are  of  very  little  service  in  a  fine-foliage 
point  of  view,  from  their  running  up  to  flower  so 
persistently,  in  this  case  they  are  very  useful.  In 
a  cut  state  this  plant  is  also  serviceable.  The 
shoots  average  from  9  inches  to  1  foot  in  height ; 
and,  as  white  flowers  are  so  effective  in  all  kinds 
of  floral  decorations,  a  plant  that  produces  an  un- 
failing supply  is  ever  welcome,  whether  for  beds 
or  borders.     Although  the  flowers  are  as  perfectly 


double  as  those  of  the  old-fashioned  Bachelors 
Buttons,  it  seeds  as  freely  as  the  single  kind,  and 
reproduces  itself  freely  with  a  minimum  of  atten- 
tion.—J.  Geoom. 

Tritonia  aurea. — This,  when  grown  in  pots, 
is  often  seen  in  a  poor,  wretched  condition.  It  is 
very  subject  to  red  spider,  which  gets  on  the  leaves, 
and  not  only  disfigures  them,  but  quite  spoils  the 
plant's  growth.  When  planted  out  this  insect 
seldom  attacks  it ;  and  not  only  does  the  foliage 
remain  clean,  but  the  plants  are  always  much 
stronger,  and  produce  more  than  double  the  bloom 
that  plants  in  pots  would  do.  The  spikes  of  this 
are  of  great  value  for  cutting,  as,  besides  being 
so  light  and  elegant  looking,  the  flowers  are  unique 
in  form  and  colour,  and  continue  to  open  in  water. 
As  the  bulbs  of  Tritonia  aurea  are  not  quite  hardy, 
it  is  necessary  to  plant  in  a  warm,  sheltered  place, 
the  most  suitable  situation  being  close  up  against 
the  foot  of  a  south  wall,  or  immediately  in  front 
of  a  greenhouse  or  other  glass  structure,  as  there 
the  soil  gets  a  little  warmed  from  the  pipes  inside, 
which  prevents  frost  penetrating  and  killing  or 
injuring  the  plants.  To  make  sure  of  keeping 
frost  out  and  having  the  bulbs  safe,  it  is  a  good 
plan,  before  winter  sets  in,  to  mulch  the  ground 
above  them  with  Cocoa-nut  fibre  or  half-rotten 
leaves,  as  both  are  capital  non-conduqtors,  and 
frost  must  be  very  sharp  to  find  its  way  through 
a  few  inches  of  either.  In  planting  the  Tritonia, 
which  may  be  done  from  pots  at  any  time,  or 
early  in  spring  if  the  roots  are  at  rest,  plenty  of 
sand  should  be  used,  which,  from  insuring  quick 
drainage  around  the  bulbs,  saves  them  from  rot — 
a  malady  they  are  subject  to  when  allowed  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  wet  earth  while  lying 
dormant  in  winter. — S.  D. 


Kitchen    Garden. 


NEW  POTATOES  AT  THE  CKYSTAL  PALACE. 
In  the  necessarily  hurried  report  of  this  extensive 
exhibition  (p.  237)  new  varieties  were  only  inciden- 
tally alluded  to.  We  will  therefore  now  refer  to 
them  a  little  more  amply.  Commencing  with  the 
class  for  the  best  dish  of  any  white  skinned 
Potato,  new  variety,  in  commerce,  not  offered 
to  the  public  before  the  season  1883,  a  fine 
variety,  named  Lady  Truscott,  superbly  shown  by 
Messrs.  P.  M'Kinlay  and  G.  Allen,  took  first  and 
second  prizes.  This  Potato  was  distributed  by 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  and  is  one  of  Mr.  Robert 
Fenn's  seedlings.  It  is  a  white  round,  rather 
flatfish,  sometimes  inclined  to  take  a  kidney 
shape,  a  good  cropper,  keeps  well,  and  is  of  fine 
table  quality.  This  was  obtained  from  Snowflake, 
crossed  with  a  chance  seedling.  Mr.  R.  Dean  was 
third  with  Alderman  (Dean),  a  large,  long,  flat 
white  kidnej',  very  fine  and  handsome,  a  heavy 
cropper,  and  excellent  in  quality.  This  came  from 
a  cross  between  Early  Rose  and  Early  Market.  In 
the  class  for  anj'  coloured  skinned  Potato  shown 
under  the  same  conditions,  Mr.  T.  H.  Hills,  The 
Gardens,  Durwards,  Essex,  was  first  with  The 
Belle,  an  American  variety,  much  resembling 
Queen  of  the  Valley,  but  flatter,  like  Breesee's  Pro- 
lific in  shape,  but  of  its  table  quality  nothing  is 
known.  This  was  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Daniels 
Brothers,  Norwich.  Mr.  W.  Kerr,  Dumfries,  came 
second  with  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  a  sliowy  kidney, 
pale  red  blotched  with  white,  broad  at  one  end, 
pointed  at  the  other,  but  I  am  unable  to  say 
anything  about  its  cropping  or  table  qualities. 
The  third  prize  went  to  Lee's  Defiance,  a  fine 
purple  skinned  kidney  of  good  quality  and  an  ex- 
cellent cropper,  but  apt  to  come  small.  In  the  class 
for  a  single  dish  of  any  white  kidney  Potato  not 
in  commerce,  Mr.  C.  Ross,  Welford  Park  Gardens, 
was  placed  first  with  Welford  Park  Kidney,  a  fine 
handsome  variety  in  the  way  of  Woodstock  Kid- 
ney, of  which  it  is  said  to  be  a  seedling  ;  it  is  an 
excellent  cropper,  but  when  cooked  at  Chiswick 
was  not  considered  first-rate  in  flavour.  Produc- 
tive and  Beacon,  both  seedlings  from  Woodstock 
Kidney  and  greatly  resembling  it,  were  also  shown 
by  Mr.  Eoss ;  the  first  is  said  to  be  the  best.     Mr. 
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J.  Hughes,  Eydon  Park,  Byfield,  had  Beauty  of 
Bydon,  a  large  white  handsome  kidney  of  the 
Snowflake  type,  said  to  have  come  from  a  cross  be- 
tween Beauty  of  Hebron  and  Myatt's  Prolific ;  it 
Is  an  excellent  cropper  and  first-rate  table  quality. 
Mr.  K.  Dean  had  Midsummer  Kidney,  an  early  white 
obtained  from  the  American  Success  crossed  with 
Woodstock  Kidney ;  it  is  large,  handsome,  rough 
skinned,  a  heavy  cropper  and  fine  in  quality.  First- 
class  certificates  of  merit  were  awarded  to  Beauty 
of  Eydon,  Midsummer  Kidney,  and  Welford  Park 
Kidney.  In  this  class  was  to  be  found  Hughes' 
Prolific,  a  large  and  handsome  white  kidney,  and 
very  like  Snowflake  in  the  character  of  growth  and 
appearance:  it  came  from  the  same  cross  as 
Beauty  of  Eydon.  In  the  class  for  a  single  dish 
of  any  seedling  variety  of  coloured  kidney  Pota.to 
not  in  commerce,  Mr.  E.  S.  Wiles,  Banbury,  was  first 
with  Edgecote  Purple  Seedling,  like  Purple  Ashleaf 
in  colour,  but  a  Lapstone  tuber ;  a  very  fine  looking 
variety  for  exhibition  purposes ;  it  is  said  to  have 
resulted  from  the  Purple  Ashleaf  crossed  with  the 
Edgcote  Seedling  Kidney.  This  is  an  excellent 
cropper,  but,  as  tested  at  Chiswick,  of  doubtful 
table  quality.  This  was  awaided  a  first-class 
certificate  of  merit,  as  was  also  Cardinal,  one  of 
Mr.  R.  Dean's  seedlings,  a  variety  obtained  from 
Early  Rose  crossed  with  Bountiful,  a  second  early 
kidney,  rich  red  in  skin,  handsome,  a  great  cropper, 
and  of  first-rate  table  quality.  In  this  class  Mr. 
J.  Lye,  Market  Lavington,  had  Wiltshire  Giant,  a 
large  red  kidney,  obtained  from  a  cross  between 
Bountiful  and  Late  Rose ;  a  fairly  good  cropper  at 
Chiswick,  but  said,  by  Mr.  Lye,  to  be  an  excellent 
bearer.  Crimson  King  (Lye)  is  from  the  same 
cross,  and  like  a  deep  red  Magnum  Bonum  in  ap- 
pearance. Rose  Queen  was  also  shown,  a  hand- 
some, very  pale  red  kidney,  very  like  Prizetaker, 
and  we  think  this  also  came  from  Bydon  Hall 
Gardens. 

In  the  class  for  any  seedling  variety  of  white 
round  Potato  Mr.  R.  Dean  took  the  prize  with 
Prime  Minister.  This  is  a  grand  late  round  Potato, 
of  robust  growth,  a  heavy  cropper,  and  first-rate 
in  quality,  and  certain  to  take  high  rank  as  a  main 
crop  and  market  variety.  It  was  also  awarded  a 
first-class  certificate  of  merit.  A  few  other  white 
round  varieties  were  shown,  but  none  of  them  of 
any  promise  as  seen.  In  the  class  for  any  new 
seedling  coloured  round  variety  not  in  commerce 
Mr.  R.  Dean  was  awarded  the  prize  for  The  Dean. 
This  is  a  very  handsome  deep  purple  round,  and, 
obtained  from  Vicar  of  Laleham  crossed  with 
Woodstock  Kidney,  represents  a  greatly  improved 
Vicar.  It  is  richly  coloured,  a  great  cropper,  good 
in  table  quality,  and  fine  for  exhibition  purposes. 
In  this  class  was  also  Purple  King  (Lye),  of  the 
shape  of  Blanchard,  but  slightly  suffused  with 
pale  purple,  very  handsome,  and  distinct  in  ap- 
pearance. EUingtonia  was  also  shown  in  this  class 
by  Mr.  Ellington.  It  is  of  a  dull  pale  red  ap- 
pearance, flaked  and  blotched  with  purple,  and  is 
said  to  have  come  from  Royal  Ashleaf  crossed  with 
a  purple  kidney. 

Looking  round  the  exhibition,  we  saw  a  number 
of  new  varieties  in  collections  not  shown  for  com- 
petition, some  of  them  being  in  commerce  and 
some  not  yet  let  out.  Messrs.  Sutton's  stand  con- 
tained a  number  of  seedlings,  prominent  among 
them  being  Alderman  De  Keyser,  from  Snow- 
flake,  and  a  red  round  seedling ;  it  is  a  pale 
red  kidney,  very  handsome,  and  of  high  quality 
both  as  a  cropper  and  for  table  purposes.  It  last 
year  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  of  merit. 
Their  more  recent  varieties,  Fiftyfold,  Early 
Regent,  Standard,  Favourite,  and  Early  Border, 
were  all  in  good  form  and  appearance.  In  Messrs. 
Carter  &  Co.'s  collection  was  a  fine  lot  of  Cosmo- 
politan, a  grand  kidney,  and  though  it  has  this 
season  cropped  heavily,  yet  it  has  not  been  pro- 
duced in  good  form  for  show  purposes,  but  it  was 
finely  shown  by  a  few  exhibitors.  In  Messrs. 
Hooper  &  Co.'s  stand  were  Vermont  Champion 
(Bliss),  a  handsome  white  pebble-shaped  kidney 
of  the  Snowflake  type ;  and  Rubicund,  a  large 
flat  pale  red  American  variety  of  the  Bresee's  Pro- 
lific type.  Messrs.  Daniels  Bros,  had  several  new 
American  varieties,  including  Wall's  Orange,  a 
pale  rose-coloured  half-kidney  variety,  flaked  and 


blotched  with  purple,  not  unlike  the  variety  shown 
as  EUingtonia ;  Boston  Mill,  a  very  handsome 
kidney  of  the  Snowflake  type ;  Blush,  a  pale  red 
flat  round  variety  that  is  likely  to  displace  the 
red-skinned  Flourball ;  and  White  Rose,  a  seed- 
ling white,  partaking  much  of  the  character  of 
Snowflake.  Beauty  of  Handsworth,  red,  mottled 
with  white;  and  Royal  Norfolk  Russet,  a  very 
rough-skinned  Potato  of  the  Schoolmaster  type, 
were  also  in  Messrs.  Daniels'  collection.  The  two 
last  named  are  of  English  origin  ;  the  preceding 
varieties  were  imported  from  America. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Asparagus  tops  are  now  becoming  yellow, 
and  before  they  are  quite  dead  they  may  seem  to 
some  rather  unsightly,  but  on  on  account  should 
they  be  cut  over  until  they  have  quite  dried  up. 
To  cut  them  over  in  a  half  green  state  would 
cause  the  stems  to  bleed  and  weaken  the  roots 
considerably.  Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  sow- 
ing a  little  Asparagus  seed  annually  should  en- 
deavour to  improve  their  stock.  This  cannot  be 
done  with  any  certainty  by  buying  seed  about 
which  one  knows  nothing,  but  if  a  system  was  in- 
troduced of  gathering  the  berries  from  the  very 
finest  growths  in  our  gardens  and  raising  the 
plants  therefrom,  an  improvement  would  soon,  in 
many  instances,  take  place.  The  berries  should 
not  be  gathered  until  quite  red  and  ripe,  and  they 
must  be  kept  in  a  dry  place  and  divested  of  their 
seeds  any  time  during  the  winter. 

Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower  and  Self- 
protecting  Broccoli. — Had  Messrs.  Veitch  never 
sent  out  anything  from  their  nurseries  but  these, 
their  name  would  always  have  been  remembered 
with  gratitude  by  gardeners.  Of  all  vegetables  in 
this  way,  there  is  nothing  to  equal  the  Autumn 
Giant  for  present  use,  and  the  Self-protecting 
Broccoli  further  on.  In  autumn  nothing  else  but 
this  Cauliflower  is  cared  for,  and  the  solid  pure 
white  heads  which  it  invariably  produces  give  the 
utmost  satisfaction.  Some  years  we  have  had 
patches  of  it  not  quite  true,  but  this  season  it  is 
magnificent,  and  let  us  hope  it  may  continue  true, 
as  any  deterioration  would  be  a  loss  to  us. 

Young  Cabbage  "in  autumn.— Tender 

young  Cabbages  are  much  valued  in  early  spring, 
and  everything  is  done  to  get  them  good  then ; 
they,  however,  lose  favour  in  summer,  and  few 
seem  to  think  anything  of  them  in  autumn,  bat  at 
the  present  time  and  onwards  for  some  weeks 
they  are  as  sweet,  delicate,  and  good  as  they  pos- 
sibly could  be  early  in  the  year.  When  the  spring 
heads  are  cut  over  the  stumps  are  generally  left 
to  produce  side  heads,  and  these  are  useful  in  a 
rough  way,  but  they  do  not  possess  the  tender- 
ness and  delicate  flavour  of  those  heading  now 
for  the  first  time.  In  order  to  secure  a  plantation 
of  these  the  seed  should  be  shown  in  June,  and 
the  plants  should  be  put  out  in  July,  when  they 
will  produce  a  valuable  crop  at  a  time  when 
Peas  and  Kidney  Beans  are  going  out. 

Batavian  Endive. — There  has  always  been 
a  good  many  Endives,  but  now  we  have  a  multi- 
plication of  Batavians.  There  is  the  broad-leaved, 
the  improved  broad-leaved,  and  the  round-leaved, 
but  the  old  broad-leaved  is  as  satisfactory  as 
any,  and  I  may  observe  that  this  is  the  best  of  all 
the  Endives.  It  is  the  most  useful  winter  salad  plant 
grown,  and  all  who  have  a  demand  for  Endives 
should  not  forget  to  put  the  Batavian  in  their  seed 
orders,  and  treat  it  well  when  they  have  got  it. 

Vegetable    Marrows    in    light    and 

heavy  material. — It  is  generally  understood  that 
Vegetable  Marrows  are  gross  feeders,  and  that 
they  grow  best  where  manure  is  most  plentiful, 
but  their  inclinations  in  this  way  are  often  over- 
done. Lately  I  have  seen  some  plants  growing  in 
nothing  but  pure  manure  ;  iu  fact,  they  had  been 
put  out  on  the  top  of  a  manure  heap,  and  they  had 
produced  a  mass  of  growth  and  plenty  of  flowers, 
but  very  few  fruits — doubtless  the  result  of  having 
soft,  watery  shoots  quite  incapable  of  bearing 
fruit.  The  variety  was  blamed,  but  under  the 
conditions  just  referred  to  I  could  not  accept  this 


conclusion,  as  some  of  our  plants  which  had  been 
growing  all  summer  in  a  firm  bed  of  loam  and 
sand,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  manure,  had 
produced  fruits  almost  as  thick  as  they  could  lie 
on  the  ground.  In  this  instance  the  wood  was 
short-jointed,  not  over-abundant,  very  hard- 
looking,  and  there  was  a  fruit  at  every  joint.  In 
wet  districts  or  wet  seasons  this  is  certainly  the 
best  way  of  growing  them,  and  although  a  large 
fruit  or  two  may  be  had  from  a  manure  bed,  the 
general  crop  will  be  deficient. 

G-lamorganshire  Tomato.  —  This  was 
brought  to  my  notice  by  Mr.  Crossling  while  at 
St.  Pagan's  Castle,  Cardiff,  some  years  ago,  and  it 
is  worth  directing  attention  to  it  owing  to  its  pecu- 
liar fruitfulness.  Here  and  hereabouts  Tomatoes 
have  not  done  well  in  the  open  air  this  season. 
Periods  of  wet,  sunless  weather  were  all  against 
them,  and  some  kinds  did  nothing  but  make  large 
quantities  of  fruitless  wood.  The  Glamorgan, 
however,  has  done  better ;  it  is  now  well  furnished 
with  fruit,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
it  is  one  of  the  best  of  Tomatoes  for  open-air 
culture. 

Giant  Zittau  Onion.— This  is  one  of  the 
finest  Onions  that  has  ever  been  cultivated.  It  is 
handsome  in  shape,  clear  yellow,  and  if  sown  in 
March  and  properly  treated  many  of  the  bulbs  will 
weigh  upwards  of  one  pound  by  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. Hitherto  the  seed  has  been  rather  ex- 
pensive, but  when  cheaper  it  will  doubtless  be 
generally  grown  as  a  main  crop  variety. 

Large  v.  email  Onions.- No  one  can  object 
to  Onions  being  too  large  for  autumn  use,  but  the 
largest  are  not  by  any  means  the  best  keepers,  and 
if  a  supply  has  to  be  kept  up  until  the  next  crop 
comes  in,  too  much  confidence  must  not  be  placed 
in  large  bulbs.  I  find  none  to  keep  longer  or  better 
than  bulbs  which  weigh  from  3  ounces  to  4  ounces 
each,  and  those  of  James'  Long  Keeping,  which 
are  about  this  weight,  sound,  and  well  harvested, 
might  be  kept  in  good  condition  for  nine  months 
after  being  stored. 

Autumn-sown  Cauliflowers.— These  are 

now  in  various  stages  of  growth,  and  until  frost 
comes  they  cannot  be  grown  too  hardy.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  to  begin  covering  them  up  or  shut- 
ting them  in  by  any  means  until  this  is  absolutely 
required ;  such  treatment  not  only  makes  the 
plants  very  tender,  but  draws  them  up  until  the 
stems  become  long  and  spindly,  and  then  there  is 
not  much  chance  of  their  ever  doing  well  or  pro- 
ducing serviceable  heads.  Plants  in  seed  beds 
now  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  too  close, 
and  in  dibbling  them  out  they  should  be  put  in 
where  frames  or  lights  can  be  placed  over  them 
by-and-by.  Besides  raising  early  varieties  at  the 
present  time  a  quantity  of  Veitch's  Giant  would 
be  found  of  the  utmost  use  to  follow  the  others  by 
way  of  succession  next  spring. 

Earthing  up  Celery. — When  the  plants  are 
allowed  to  grow  up  to  almost  their  full  size  before 
they  are  earthed  up  they  are  hardier  than  plants 
earthed  up  from  time  to  time  as  growth  proceeds  ; 
but  I  have  found  that  late  earthed  ones  take  a 
long  time  to  blanch,  and  when  all  was  done  they 
were  not  so  crisp  and  tender  as  the  others.  I  saw 
some  very  fine  unearthed  Celery  in  a  garden  the 
other  day,  and  the  gardener  told  me  that  less 
labour  was  needed  to  earth  it  up  all  at  once,  and 
on  this  account  the  plan  may  have  something  to 
recommend  it.  J.  MuiR. 

Jt/arffani., 

Novel     practices   -with   Celery   and 

Brussels  Sprouts  (see  p.  268). — To  divest  Brussels 
Sprouts  of  most  of  their  leaves  while  green  and 
vigorous,  as  they  must  have  been  so  early  in  the 
season  as  the  beginning  of  September,  seems  to 
me  to  be  very  unnatural.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  such  a  practice  can  improve  the  Sprouts,  and 
as  to  hardiness,  there  is  very  little  trouble  with 
them  on  that  score.  But  with  regard  to  Celery, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  bundling  the 
leaves  together  and  earthing  them  up  checks  their 
growth.  "J.  S.  W."will  find  that  a  good  deal  of 
what  was  earthed  up,  as  well  as  the  growth  that 
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takes  place  in  the  heart  of  the  plant  after  that 
operation,    becomes     blanched    and     eatable.- 

DONALD. 

Pea  Harrisons  Glory.— Amongst  market 
growers  this  Tea  is  increasing  in  favour,  its 
value  consisting  in  its  productiveness,  hne  colour, 
and  the  time  at  which  it  comes  into  bearing,  viz., 
iust  after  the  early  kinds  and  rather  before  the 
midseason  varieties,  so  that  if  several  succestional 
sowings  of  it  are  made  at  intervals  of  a  few  days, 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  a  failure  in  the  supply. 
^J.  C.  B. 

Tomatoes  at  Clovenfords.— The  finest 
Tomatoes  which  I  saw  last  year  were  in  the  Tweed 
Vineyard  at  Clovenfords.  The  plants  were  in 
10-iiich  pets,  and  were  bearing  very  heavy  crops. 
The  variety  was  what  is  pretty  well  known  as  the 
Drumlanrig,  a  unique  form  of  E.^celsior.  The 
fruits  are  globular,  perfectly  even  in  form,  and, 
as  seen  at  Clovenfords,  many  of  them  weighed 
over  1  lb.  This  year  the  crop  is  equally  good,  the 
fruits  being  very  heavy,  some  of  them  recently 
gathered  turning  the  scales  at  1  lb.  5  oz.  Pure 
loam  and  Thomson's  Vine  manure  are  the  sole 
ingredients  used  in  their  culture.- Cambrian. 

Taking  up  and  storing  roots.— The  win- 
ter being  now  close  upon  us,  it  is  high  time  to  be 
thinking  of  taking  up  and  storing  our  roots,  the 
first  requiring  attention  being  Beet,  and  Carrots, 
which,  as  thev  are  rather  tender,  soon  take  harm 
from  frost.     In  the  lifting  of   Beets,  although  to 
many  it  may  stem  a  very  simple  operation,  great 
care  is  required,  for,  should  they  become  bruised 
or  the  main  tap  roots  broken,  they  bleed  or  boil 
out  and  lose  their    colour   while    being    cooked, 
which  quite  spoils  them  for  table.     The  same  re- 
sult follows  if  the  crowns  are  cut  away,  and  there- 
fore the  leaves  should  be  removed  by  being  wrung 
off,  which    may  easily  and   quickly  be   done   by 
giving  them  a  twist   in  the  hand,  when   the  Beet 
will  be  ready  for  storing,  and  the  same  process  is 
necessary  for  Carrots,  which  require  just  as  much 
care  as  the   Beet  to  get  them  to  winter  in  safety. 
The  best  place  for  keeping  both  is  a  shed,  where 
they  ought  to  be  packed  in  dry  sand  or  earth,  which 
absorbs  any  moisture  they  give  off,  and,  by  exclud- 
ing the  air,  prevents  them  from  shrivelling.    Some 
pit  them  outdoors,  but  that  is  a  risky   method  of 
storing,  and  it  was  only   last   winter  that  I  saw 
great  heaps  of  them  that  had  all  gone  bad   from 
the  rot.  Although  Potatoes  keep  well  under  ground 
in  clamps  or  pits,  they  are  never  so  good  eating,  as 
it  affects  their  flavour  by   causing  them  to  taste 
earthy,  and  therefore  those  for   table   should,   if 
possible,  always  be  stored  in  sheds  or  cellars  from 
which  light  is  excluded,  as  light  turns  the  skins 
green.     On  the  other  hand,  it  does  those  for  seed 
good,  as  it  retards  growth,  and  the  shoots  they 
make  come   very  strong  and  short  under  its  in- 
fluence, and  the  seed  is  therefore  all  the  better  for 
planting.     Parsnips    ought   never  to  be   put    in- 
doors, as  frost  greatly  improves  them  by  rendering 
them  much  more  mild,  and  in  a  great  measure 
does  away  with  that  peculiar  taste  so  many  object 
to.     Instead,  therefore,  of   storing  Parsnips,  it  is 
much  the  best  way  to  dig  them  them  up  and   let 
them  lie  on  the  ground,  or  throw  them  in  a  heap 
till  wanted,  but  white  Turnips  should  be  buried  by 
having  the   soil  drawn  up  with   a  hoe   over   the 
bulbs,  as,  after  being  frozen,  they  lose  much  of 
their  good  quality.—  S.  D. 

SHORT  NOTES.— KITCHJEiSf. 


Autumn  r.  spring-sown  Cauliflowers. 
—I    cannot    agree    with    "  E.    B. '  (p.  ^liO)   that 
autumn  sowing  of  Cauliflowers  is  unnecessary.     I 
have  not  yet  seen  the  sort  that  sown  in  February 
will    yield    perfect    heads     a    fortnight    before 
autumn-sown  plants  of  Early  London.     Of  course 
there  may  be  some  diversity  of   opinion  as   to  the 
size  of  head  required.     I  know  that  if  very  small 
ones  will  do  they  may  be  produced  in  a  very  short 
time,  but  as  far  as  my  observation  goes  the  small 
sort  to  which  "  E.  B."  refers  is  merely  an  apology 
for  a  good   Early  London  Cauliflower,   which,  if 
cut  before  its  leaves  begin  to  unfold  is  white  as 
driven   snow  and  firm  as  a  cricket  ball.     Plants 
from   spring   sowings   hurried   on  have   not   the 
stamina  to  produce  such  heads  as  autumn-sown 
ones.     Last  winter  I   sowed  both  Early    London 
and  the  Early    Dwarf   Forcing,  and  with  me  the 
Early  London  was  fit  to  cut  quite  as   soon  as  the 
Early   Forcing  ;  the    latter   did  not  form   heads 
large  enough   to  be  presentable  at   table,   while 
Early  London  was  realising  from  six   shilUngs  to 
nine  shillings  per  dozen,  and  white  late  Broccoh 
was  in  good  condition.     I  consider  a  good  selec- 
tion of   Early  London  to  be  the   king  of   Cauli- 
flowers,  and,  if   sown    in  August    and   wintered 
under  handUghts  or  in  cold  frames   and  planted 
out  in  March,  it  does  not  produce  better  heads  in 
June  than  those  sown  in  February  on  hotbeds  or 
elsewhere  I  am  much  mistaken.     Forcing   Cauli- 
flowers, like  forcing  Peas  under  glass,  is  a  costly 
and    not    very    satisfactory    proceeding.— J.    G., 

llimts. 


years  since  the  last  edition  (Martyn's)  was  pub- 
lished. The  botanical  descriptions  are  very  ac- 
curate ;  the  cultural  directions  are  €  xcellent ;  and 
for  the  identification  of  old  plants  it  is  invaluable. 
—  Hesey  N.  Ellacombe. 


Potato  crops  In  Cheshire. -At  Chester  market  on 
\Vediie«il:iy  veiy  Hne  Magiuim  Bomim  Potatoes  wore  sola 
at  2s.  Oil.  per  hamiier  of  126  poumls,  or  a  little  over  one 
tnrtliiii!;  per  pound.  Reports  (roin  all  parts  of  the  countiy 
show  tiiat  the  present  crop  is  the  largest  on  recoril. 

Wheeler's  Empress  of  India  Cucumber.— Mr. 
Hawkins,  the  L'ardener  at  Ewenny  Triory,  Bridgend,  dla- 
morgan,  has  grown  nine  varieties  of  Cucimibers  this  season, 
and  lie  considers  Empress  of  India  to  he  the  best .  f  them 
all.  It  is  robust  in  growth,  prolific,  handsome,  and  of  tte 
finest  flavour.- C'AMliKlAN. 

Perpetual  Parsley —The  variety  sent  out  by  Messrs. 
Carter  this  year  under  this  designation  is  a  fine  curled 
strain  and  very  robust  in  habit.  In  order  to  secure  its 
perpetual  character  tlie  flower-stems  must  be  constantly 
picked  out.  I  have  often  kept  Parsley  in  good  conditi m 
by  this  means  for  several  years.  ro?sibly  the  new  variety 
will  not  involve  so  much  trouble  in  this  way.— H. 


NATIONAL   CHRYSANTHEMUM    SOCIETY. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  GARDEN. 

Sii{-_A11  true   florists  have,  I  believe,  been 
pleased  to  see  the  great  and  gratifying  success 
that  has  attended  the  efforts  of  the  newly-formed 
National  Dahlia  Society,  as  proved  by  the   late 
show  at  the  Crystal  Palace.     This  seems  to  be  an 
age  of  specialities.    We  have  national  organisa- 
tions for  Roses,  Tulips,  Carnations,  Potatoes,  and 
now  Dahlias,  and  I   should  like  to  know  how  it  is 
that  some  national  society  has  not  been  started 
in  the  interest  of  that  queen  of  autumn  flowers, 
the  Chrysanthemum,  which  comes  to  gladden  our 
gardens  with  its  beauty  at  a  season  when  other 
flowers  are  scarce,  and  which  will  grow  in  situa- 
tions in  which  other  plants  would  perish.     There 
is,  perhaps,  no  flower  that  has  more  local  societies 
fo'rmed  for  promoting  its  culture  than  the  Chry- 
santhemum,  and   yet,   as    far   as    I   know,   they 
are   all   without   a   recognised    head    or    centre. 
How    is    this  ?      There    is,    we    know,    plenty 
of  enthusiasm  among  the  great  numbers  of  men 
who  grow   it.     I   would,   therefore,  suggest  that 
some  steps  be  taken  towards  placing  our  "autumn 
queen"  on  a  footing  with  her  worthy  compeers  of 
other  seasons.     Support,  pecuniary  and  otherwise, 
is  sure  to  be  forthcoming  if  only  some  of  our  in- 
fluential   and  well-known    horticulturists  would 
take  the  initiative.     The  way  is  easy,  success  is 
sure,  and  might  be  accomplished  in  several  ways. 
Either  let  a  new  society  be  formed  or,  still  better, 
let  one  of  our  many  local  or  suburban  societies 
take   the   matter  up   and   form  a   nucleus   for  a 
national  one.     I  for  one  am  fully  prepared  to  sup- 
port any  such  movement  as  far  as  I  can,  and  as  1 
have  the  honour  to  be  one  of  the  exhibition  com- 
mittee of  the  oldest  C:hrysanthemum  Society,  that 
of  the  liorough  of  Hackney,  I  have  had  some 
opportunity  of  forming  an  opinion  on  the  matter 
in  question.   I  should  be  glad  if  some  of  our  great 
growers  of  this  flower  will  favour  us  with  their 
views  and  also  the  executives  of  the  existing  local 
societies.    In   order  for  the  movement  to  be  a 
success  it  must  be  taken  up    with    spirit    and 
unanimity.  H.  FiGGURES. 


Books  on  gardening.— At  p.  182  a  list  of 
books  is  given,  forming  a  good  garden  library.  It 
is  a  very  good  list,  but  if  any  of  your  readers  are 
forming  such  a  library  I  strongly  advise  them  to 
add  to  the  list  Miller's  "  Gardener's  Dictionary, 
in  four  vols.  I  know  of  no  gardening  book  so 
generally  useful,  though  it  is  now  nearly  eighty 


Ferns. 

BEST  CULTIVATED  FEENS. 
(  Contiimcd  from  p.  146.  J 
Gtmnogeammas.— A  very  popular  genus,  remar- 
kable for  the  attractive  character  of  the  numerous 
species  and  varieties  of  which  it  is  formed,  and  for 
the  easy  mode  of  cultivation,  under  which  some  of 
the  most  robust  kinds  at  least  thrive  admirably. 
They  form  the  nucleus  of  that  most   interesting 
section,  the  gold  and  silver  Ferns,  lately  described 
at  some  length  in  The  Garden,  being  nearly  all 
covered  with  farina,  of  a  colour  varying  from  I  he 
purest  white  to  shades  of  yellow  of  different  de- 
grees of  intensitv.     Sometimes,  in  fact,  plants  are 
found  which  bea'r  fronds  suffused  with  white  and 
yellow   powder  at   the  same  time  ;    this  sort   of 
dimorphism  in  colours  may  frequently  be  observed 
in    forms  derived    from    the    chrysophylla  type, 
which  also  sometimes  produce  fronds  one-half  of 
which  are  provided  with  the  usual  covering,  where- 
as the  other  half  is  completely  destitute  of  the 
coloured  powder.  Such  instances,  however,  besides 
not  being  very  common,  can   only  be  regarded  as 
curiosities,  and  the  same  iremark  is  also  applicable 
to   the  varieties   with  crested   or  forked   fronds, 
which  they  have  a   strong  tendency  to  produce 
Tinder  culture,  and  of  which  Wettenhalliana  and 
Parsonsi  are  excellent  examples  and  the  most  com- 
monly   met  with  in    general   collections.    Then 
there    are    also   a  few  kinds,  such    as    rufa   and 
tomentosa,  totally  devoid  of  any   powder   what- 
ever and  where  that  principal  ornament  IS  replaced 
by  a  coverirg  of  short  reddish  brown  hairs,  giving 
the  plants  a  tomentose  aspect  quite  as  attractive 
as  any  other  belonging  to  the  genus.     They  all 
possess  a  very  ornamental  habit,  and  the  majority 
of  them  can  be  grown  with  great  success  m  hang- 
ing   baskets,  where    they    show   their  beautitul 
colours  to  perfection.     This  way  of  growing  them 
is  really  the  most  suitable,  when  and  where  it  is 
practicable,  as  they  are  fond  of  light,  and  also  of 
an  atmosphere  drier  than  that  which  is  usually 
found  in  the  ordinary  fernery  or  the  warm  pla  n 
house      However,  owing  to  the  great  size  and  the 
robust  growth  peculiar  to  some  kinds,  these  can 
only  be  grown  in  pots.     In  any  case  C^ymnogram- 
mas  should  be  potted  in  light  material  made  up 
of  two  parts  of  fibrous  peat,  one  of  leaf-rnould,  or 
where  this   is   not   readily  procurable,   the  same 
quantity  of    finely-chopped    Sphagnurn    may   be 
substituted,  and  one  part  of  silver  sand    As  much 
as  possible  those  grown   in   pots  should  not   Le 
mixed  among  other  Ferns,  but  kept  by  themselves 
and  out  of  reach  of  the  water  from  the  syringe,  as 
they  not  only  suffer  from  the  effects  of  watering 
over-head,  but  also  present  a  most  wretched  ap- 
pearance   by  the   white    or    yellow    meal    being 
easily  removed  by  the  slightest  sprinkling  of  water. 
They  grow  very  well  and  get  much  better  coloured 
if  kept  without  shading- the  light,  however  strong, 
never  being  too  much  for  them,  provided  they  have 
been  used  to  it  from  the  first,  and  that  plenty 
of  ventilation  is  given  to  them.    Although  very 
fond  of  a  dry  atmosphere,  they  are  plants  that  suffer 
very  much  if  water  at  the  roots  is  not  freely  ad- 
ministered, which  treatment,  in  many  oases,  ac- 
counts for  the  poor  state  and  diminutive  size  in 
which  one  sometimes  sees  them  in  general  collec- 
tions.   On  account  of  their  being  freely  produced 
from  spores,  which  germinate  readily  and  make 
handsome  specimens    in    a  comparatively  short 
time     Gymnogrammas    deserve    more    extensive 
culture  than  that  which  is  generally  allowed  to 
them. 

G  calomelanos.— A  very  handsome  and  ro- 
bust West  Indian  species,  with  bipmnate  fronds 
often  reaching  3  feet  in  length;  the  stalks  are  of 
a  very  shining  black  on  their  whole  length  with 
the  exception  of  their  base,  which,  next  to  the 
crown,  is  covered  with  brown  scales.    The  fronds, 
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whose  under-surface  is  thickly  covered  with  a 
white  farinose  powder,  have  their  upper  surface 
of  a  dark  glossy  green.     Stove. 

G.  CH-EEOPHYLLA.— This  most  distinct  and 
'  lovely  little  Fern  from  Tropical  America  is  seldom 
seen  in  collections,  probably  on  account  of  its  be- 
ing of  only  annual  duration,  but  as  it  produces 
fertile  fronds  in  abundance,  and  as  spores  germi- 
nate very  freely,  the  consequences  are  that 
wherever  the  plant  has  been  once  grown  it  makes 
its  reappearance  as  soon  as  the  spring  comes 
round,  when  it  is  sure  to  be  found  in  many  parts 
of  the  house.  It  is  of  small  dimensions,  the 
fronds,  which  are  triangular  in  shape  and  divided 
into  fine  segments,  seldom  growing  more  than  8 
inches  high ;  they  are  of  a  very  bright  green  colour 
and  almost  pellucid  ;  the  whole  of  their  underside 
is  covered  by  the  sori,  light  brown  in  colour  and 
disposed  in  close  lines.   Stove. 

G.  CHRTSOPHyLLA. — This  West  Indian  species 
is,  among  the  golden  section,  a  general  favourite, 
and  most  deservedly  so.  The  fronds,  which  are  pro- 
d  need  from  a  closely  set  crown,  grow  from  1 8  inches 
to  2  feet  in  length,  and  are  borne  on  stout  stalks, 
which  keep  them  up  in  a  nearly  erect  position, 
thus  showing  their  underside  to  advantage.  They 
are  of  a  somewhat  lanceolate  shape,  with  their 
upper  surface  of  a  light  green  colour  ;  whereas  a 
rich  golden  yellow  powder  densely  covers  their 
under  surface,  which  is  all  dotted  over  with 
black  sori  protruding  through  the  gold  coating,  and 
making  a  ■very  pleasing  contrast.  This  interesting 
species  has,  under  cultivation,  been  most  prolific 
in  producing  numerous  and  handsome  varieties, 
The  principal  one  and  most  worthy  of  cultivation 
is 

G.  Laucheana.  This  is  a  beautiful  and 
symmetrical  variety,  of  dense  habit  and  with 
fronds  quite  triangular  in  shape  and  borne  on 
stout,  short  stalks,  only  sufliciently  long  to  give 
them  a  gracefully  arched  appearance,  rendering  it 
a  most  valuable  plant  for  decorations.  The 
under  side  of  the  fronds  is  of  a  very  bright  and 
uniform  golden  colour,  which  is  retained  as  long 
as  they  remain  on  the  plant.  Several  forms  of  G. 
chrysophylla  Laucheana  are  highly  decorative, 
and  even  surpass  the  variety  from  which  they 
have  sprung ;  such  is  the  sub-variety 

G.  Alston:.  Although  only  a  form  of  the  above, 
it  is  quite  distinct  in  aspect;  the  compact  habit  of 
growth  remains  the  same,  and  the  brilliancy  of 
the  powder  covering  the  under  surface  of  its 
fronds  is  quite  equal  to  that  of  Laucheana,  but 
these  are  not  so  regularly  triangular,  and  they  are, 
besides,  borne  on  equally  stout,  but  longer  stalks. 
These  characters  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  any  other  sub-variety,  but  the 
peculiarity  which  greatly  enhances  the  beauty  of 
the  plant,  and  renders  it  still  more  distinct,  is  the 
singular  way  in  which  nearly  all  its  pinnre  are 
turned  upwards  and  gracefully  incurved,  making 
the  upper  side  of  the  fronds  appear  as  if  dotted 
all  over  with  golden  little  globules.  It  is  also  an 
exceedingly  good  grower.     The  sub-variety 

G.  Laucheana  gigantea  is  also  distinct,  inas- 
much as  its  fronds  (which  are  longer)  are  more 
lanceolate  in  shape,  their  pinnaj  set  further  apart, 
more  coriaceous,  and  much  more  incised ;  their 
under-side  is,  besides,  covered  with  a  powder  equal 
in  colour  to  that  of  the  Laucheana,  but  much 
thicker  than  in  any  other  species  or  variety  in  cul- 
tivation. It  is  one  of  the  most  handsome  for 
basket  culture.     Lastly,  there  is  the  sub -variety 

G.  Laucheana  geandicbps,  of  recent  intro- 
duction. It  is  the  most  decorative  of  the  crested 
forms.  The  lower  part  of  its  fronds,  which  are 
erect  and  robust,  is  nearly  depauperated  about 
half  way ;  the  upper  portion  of  them  (bi-pinnate 
with  every  pinniE  crested)  is  terminated  by  a  dense 
tuft,  corymbiforme  and  beautifully  golden,  the 
weight  of  which  is  sufficient  to  make  its  strong 
stalked  fronds  arch  over  very  gracefully.  All 
these  varieties  and  sub- varieties  of  6.  chrysophylla 
require  stove  temperature. 

G.  CHEYSOPHYLLA  Massoni.  —  This  garden 
variety  is  particularly  remarkable  on  account  of 
the  length  of  its  fronds,  which  are  lanceolate  in 


shape,  very  handsomely  golden  underneath,  and 
somewhat  loose  and  of  rather  pendulous  habit, 
making  it  an  excellent  plant  for  large  hanging 
baskets.     Stove. 

G.  DECOMPOSITA. — A  very  handsome  and  to- 
tally distinct  species,  with  somewhat  the  aspect  of 
G.  pulchella,  but  furnished  in  young  state  with 
seriaceous  powder,  white  or  nearly  so,  which,  as 
the  plant  gets  older,  becomes  of  a  bright  yellow, 
and  freely  covers  the  stout  stalks,  bearing  large 
fronds  from  2  feet  to  .S  feet  long,  of  triangular 
outline,  and  arching  in  a  graceful  manner.  The 
pinn;e  are  unequally  triangular,  and  have  a  pecu- 
liarly elegant  aspect ;  their  lobes  small  and  deeplj' 
cut,  or  split  into  several  minute  finger-like  divi- 
sions, give  the  whole  plant  a  finely  dissected  ap- 
pearance.    Stove. 

G.  FLEXUOSA. — This  singular  species  from  Tro- 
pical America  is  one  of  the  few  members  of  the 
genus  which  are  destitute  of  the  usual  farinose 
powder  of  either  colour.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  beau- 
tiful plant  of  soandent  habit,  and  one  of  the  mojt 
elegant  of  the  whole  genus,  being  an  excellent 
grower  with  much-divided  fronds,  whose  ultimate 
segments  are  quite  narrow.     Stove. 

G.  OCHKACEA. — Probably  the  most  accommo- 
dating of  all  Gymnogrammas.  As  regards  tem- 
perature, this  Tropical  American  species  makes 
itself  at  home  equally  as  well  in  a  good  green- 
house as  in  the  stove.  Its  fronds  are  produced  in 
greater  abundance  than  those  of  most  other 
Gymnogrammas.  They  are  lanceolate  in  shape, 
and  seldom  grow  more  than  12  inches  high.  They 
are  of  a  shining  dark  green,  showing  a  good  con- 
trast with  the  pale  yellow  colour  of  their  under- 
side. 

G.  Pbaecbi. — An  exceedingly  elegant  Peruvian 
species,  which,  unfortunately,  has  become  very 
scarce  in  collections.  Its  beautiful  quadripinnate 
fronds  are  most  delicately  cut,  of  a  bright  shining 
green  above,  their  underside  being  slightly  dusted 
over  with  white  farinose  powder.  They  grow  to 
about  18  inches  high,  are  triangular  in  shape,  and 
borne  on  bright  brown  stalks.  It  is  a  real  gem 
amongst  its  genus.     Stove. 

G.  PERUVIANA  AEGYEOPHTLLA. — This  specie 
is  to  the  silvery  section  what  G.  chrysophylla  is  to 
the  golden  one ;  it  is  the  Silver  Fern  2>ar  excel- 
lence. No  description,  however  complete,  can 
over-rate  its  merits.  Its  splendid  fronds,  which 
are  produced  in  profusion,  sometimes  reaching 
.SO  inches  in  length,  are  very  massive  and  broad 
at  their  base ;  the  pinn«,  closely  set,  are  also 
broad  and  obtuse.  In  addition  to  the  above 
enumerated  qualities,  the  fact  of  the  silvery  ap- 
pearance not  being  restricted  only  to  the  under 
surface  is  well  worth  special  mention,  for  the 
dense  farinose  powder  covers  its  upper  surface  as 
well,  and  on  that  account  it  is  all  the  more  likely 
to  suffer  if  the  fronds  by  any  chance  whatever 
get  wetted  over.  In  a  specimen  in  good  health 
the  thickness  of  the  white  powder  on  the  upper 
surface  is  such  that  all  traces  of  green  have  dis- 
appeared, and  the  frond  has  become  of  a  bluish 
white.    It  is  of  excellent  habit.     Stove. 

G.  PULCHELLA. — A  very  elegant  species  from 
Tropical  America,  and  mostly  distinct  from  any 
other  species  by  the  lemon-coloured  farinose 
powder  which  thinly  covers  the  under  surface  of 
its  graceful  fronds,  which  sometimes  attain  2  feet 
in  length  and  1  foot  in  breadth  ;  they  are  of  a 
very  bright  green  on  the  outside,  and  have  their 
pinnfe  cut  into  very  fine  segments.     Stove. 

6.  RUPA. — This  very  distinct  species  from  Tropi- 
cal America  has  very  little  resemblance  to  any 
other  member  of  the  family.  The  fronds  erect, 
pinnate,  about  15  inches  long,  with  pinnae  oblong 
and  obtuse  ;  these  singular  fronds  are  borne  on 
reddish  stalks.  The  whole  of  the  plant  is  hairy.  It 
is  now  seldom  seen  in  cultivation.     Stove. 

G.  SCHIZOPHYLLA.— A  beautiful  and  exceed- 
ingly distinct  species,  whose  very  elegant  contour, 
moderate  size,  and  graceful  habit,  its  delicately 
cut  pinnules,  and  pleasing  colour  render  it  one  of 
the  most  attractive  of  Ferns  in  general.  The 
fronds,  produced  freely,  are  borne  on  slender 
stalks  of  a  reddish  brown  hue  ;  they  average  about 


2  feet,  and  are  gracefully  arching  on  all  sides, 
which  habit  makes  it  one  of  the  very  best  Ferns 
for  growing  in  suspended  baskets.  The  leafy  por- 
tion of  the  frond  is  about  2  inches  broad,  very 
finely  cut,  the  ultimate  pinnules  being  deltoid  and 
minute.  A  very  remarkable  peculiarity  in  this 
Gymnogramma  not  possessed  by  any  other  mem- 
ber of  the  genus  is  seen  in  the  furcation  of  the 
stalk  at  about  two-thirds  of  its  length,  where  it  is 
proliferous,  every  frond  producing  a  young  plant 
at  the  point  of  furcation,  thus  making  the  plant 
appear  to  have  fronds  of  an  unlimited  length. 
Those  little  plants  produced  at  the  point  of  fur- 
cation can  be  used  with  great  advantage  for 
propagation,  as  they  get  on  quicker  than  seedling 
plants  do.     Stove. 

G.  SULPHUREA. — This  very  pretty  dwarf-grow- 
ing species  from  Jamaica  is  about  the  smallest  of 
all  golden  Gymnogrammas.  It  is  a  little  gem, 
which,  unfortunately,  is  rather  more  difficult  to 
keep  through  the  winter  than  other  plants  of  the 
same  genus.  Its  slender  fronds  rarely  exceed  10 
inches  in  length  and  are  bipinnate,  with  the  pinme 
set  rather  far  apart ;  their  upper  surface  is  of  a 
light  green  colour,  whereas  their  under-side  is 
densely  covered  with  a  bright  sulphur-yellow  pow- 
der, of  which  there  is  also  an  occasional  slight 
sprinkling  on  the  upper  surface.  During  the 
winter  it  is  indispensable  that  this  species  should 
be  kept  close  to  the  glass.     Stove. 

G.  TARTAREA. — A  distinct  and  deservedly  very 
popular  species  from  South  America,  with  bi- 
pinnate fronds  growing  from  18  inches  to  24 
inches  long,  dark  green  above,  but  whose  under 
side  is  covered  with  farinose  powder  as  white  as 
snow  ;  pinnas  lobed  with  obtusely  rounded  lobes ; 
the  crown  is  covered  with  black  scales;  the  stalks 
and  sori,  being  also  intensely  black,  form  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  pure  white  under-side  of  the 
fronds.     Stove. 

G.  TOMENTOSA. — This  Brazilian  species  some- 
what resembles  G.  rufa,  from  which,  however,  it 
is  distinguished  by  its  fronds  being  invariably 
bipinnate  ;  whereas  those  of  rufa  are  only  pinnate, 
so  that  the  least  attention  will  show  the  differ- 
ence. It  is  also  a  stronger  grower,  its  bipinnate 
fronds  sometimes  reaching  from  20  inches  to  24 
inches  in  height.  They  are  of  a  dark  green  colour 
and  hairy  all  over.  The  robust  stalks  on  which 
they  are  borne  are  also  clothed  with  reddish 
brown  hairs.     Greenhouse, 

G.  TRIANGULARIS. — A  South  American  species 
which  has  of  late  become  very  scarce  in  cultiva- 
tion, owing  no  doubt  to  the  trouble,  real  or  imagi- 
nary, which  attends  its  preservation  during  the 
winter.  It  is  of  dwarf  habit,  and  its  general 
aspect  or  facies  is  that  of  a  Cheilanthes  much 
more  than  that  of  a  Gymnogramma,  for  its  small 
triangular  fronds  are  borne  on  slender  stalks  and 
produced  in  tufts  ;  they  seldom  grow  to  more  than 
9  inches,  their  undersides  being  covered  with  a 
sulphur-coloured  powder,  well  shown,  as  the  fronds 
are  very  nearly  of  erect  growth.     Greenhouse. 

G.  TEIFOLIATA. — This  most  conspicuous  and 
very  remarkable  species  from  Jamaica  bears  no 
resemblance  whatever  to  any  other  member  of  the 
genus,  the  mode  of  growth,  shape  of  fronds,  and 
general  aspect  being  so  many  totally  distinct  cha- 
racters peculiar  to  this  species  only.  The  fronds 
are  bipinnate,  with  segments  trifoliate  and  linear, 
whose  upper  surface  is  of  a  dark  green  ;  whereas 
their  underside  is  covered  with  a  farinose  powder 
very  variable  in  intensity  from  the  purest  white 
to  a  lemon  colour.  It  is  a  robust  grower,  attaining 
an  indefinite  length,  especially  if  grown  in  such  a 
place  that  its  gradually  extending  fronds  can  be 
trained  along  the  glass  of  the  roof,  in  which  case 
it  forms  a  very  picturesque  object.     Stove. 

G.  Wettenhalliana, — A  very  handsome  and 
decorative  garden  variety,  and  probably  a  crested 
sport  from  G.  pulchella,  which  sptcies  it  some- 
what resembles,  although  it  is  not  so  strong-grow- 
ing a  plant.  It  has  the  disadvantage  of  not  always 
reproducing  itself  true  from  spores ;  but  in  good 
varieties  the  fronds,  which  have  their  extremities 
ornamented  by  a  large  corymb,  bear  also  dense 
crests  at  the  points  of  all  their  pinnse ;  the  foliose 
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part  is  rather  contracted,  aod  the  whole  of  the 
plant,  which  is  naturally  of  a  stifE  habit,  is 
copiously  covered  with  a  fiale  sulphur-coloured 
powder.     Stove.  PELLiEA. 


A  PLANT  COLLECTOE^S  TEOWEL. 

Ol?  the  vast  concourse  of  tourists  that  yearly  wend 
their  way   to   Switzerland,  the  Tyrol,  the  Pyre- 
nees, &c.,  not  a  few  would   wish,  did  they  only 
know  how  to  compass  it,  to  send  home  to  their 
garden  some  of  the  many  lovely  denizens  of  those 
regions  whicli  meet  tliem  at  every  step  as  they 
wander  over  the  mountain  pastures.     To  this  end 
a  suitable  implement  for  digging  up  the  plants  is 
of   the   first  importance,    and    it    is    only   quite 
recently  that  I  have  come  across  a  form  of  trowel 
which  fulfils  the   needful  conditions  of  efficiency 
and  portability,  for  to  an  ordinary  tourist  any- 
thing cumbrous  is  out  of 
the  question.      Moreover, 
as  far  as  I  know,  the  im- 
plement to  which  I  wish 
to  draw  attention   seems 
but  little  known.    It  con- 
sists of  a  somewhat  pear- 
shaped   blade,    about   4J 
inches  by  2.}  inches,  having 
a  sharp  point;   the  other 
end    is    firmly  "fi.Ked   iato 
a  stout    handle  of    some 
hard  wood  about  8  inches 
in  length,  the  whole  im- 
plement being  thus  about 
a   foot    long.     The  blade 
is  bevelled  so   as   to   be 
sharp    all    round,    which 
enables    the   user  to    cut 
completely     round      any 
plant  he   may  wish  to  re- 
move, a  most  useful  power, 
as  many  of  the  choicest 
plants  grow  in  a  thick  sod 
of  Grass  and  other  things, 
while  tlie  trowel  is  quite 
strong  enough  to  lift  them 
out      when     cut     round. 
It    appears  to  be  manu- 
factured  in   England  for 

a  It'rench  house  and  then  re-imported,  as  it  is 
branded  "  Acier  fondu  anglais ''  (English  cast 
steel).  It  is  obtainable  from  most  respectable 
ironmongers  at  the  low  price  of  about  Is.  6d.  each, 
and  is  by  far  the  handiest  tool  I  have  met  with 
for  digging  up  moderate  sized  plants,  it  being 
quite  possible  to  successfully  uproot  even  a  good 
sized  Fern  by  its  aid.  A  little  leather  sheath, 
which  can  be  made  by  any  cobbler,  enables  it  to 
be  securely  and  handily  slung  to  one's  side,  where 
it  offers  no  impediment  to  the  pedestrian.  I  have 
already  in  these  pages  advocated  sending  home 
the  spoils  at  once  by  post,  firmly  wrapped  in 
gutta-percha  tissue,  which  can  be  done  very 
cheaply  ;  two  or  three  pence  postage  suffices  for  a 
good  sized  parcel  if  marked  "  Plantes  sans  valeur." 
G.  P. 

THE  PETDNIA  "  OUEE." 

NuMBEBS  of  "cures"  are  heard  of  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  particularlj'  in  Germany. 
There  is  the  Grape  cure  and  the  milk  cure,  but  we 
had  not  before  heard  of  the  Petunia  cure.  The 
dyspepsia  cure,  which  a  man  advertised  for  a  small 
sum,  had  also  a  horticultural  bearing,  for  all  the 
applicant  got  for  his  money   were  these  words  : — 

"  Dig  in  yciir  garden  and  lot  irkislicy  alone .''' 
However,  we  will  let  Mrs.  H.  M.  Lewis,  of  The 
Western  Farmer,  tell  us  her  own  tale.  A  discour- 
aged young  woman,  who,  having  worse  than 
wasted  her  substance  on  doctors  and  druggists,  at 
last  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  a  true  friend  of 
sense,  who  plainly  told  her  she  had  fooled  away 
time  and  money  enough  in  the  demoralising  at- 
mosphere of  medicine,  shut  out  from  the  fulness 
and  life  of  God's  sunshine  and  pure  air.  So  flori- 
culture was  prescribed  as  a  certain  and  pleasant 
panacea  :  "  Try  cultivating  the  Petunia  in  the 
highest  style  of  art.     Search  the  catalogues  and 


get  the  best  seeds  and  plants.  After  that  prepare 
the  soil  ;  let  it  be  rich  leaf-mould  and  guano.  Stir 
and  work  it  all  yourself,  and  before  the  summer  is 
over  you  will  be  as  well  as  any  of  us." 

In  sheer  desperation,  and  with  feeble  faith,  she 
acted  on  this  hint ;  advanced  by  easj'  stages,  and 
is  now  healthy  and  happy,  and,  naturally  enough, 
enthusiastic  about  the  chosen  plant  which  was  the 
agent  of  her  rescue.  "First,  she  obtained  the 
best  possible  seeds  of  single  varieties  ;  next  pur- 
chased from  the  greenhouse  young  plants  and 
cuttings  of  double  and  semi-double  varieties ; 
these  were  put  out  in  the  garden"  as  soon  as 
weather  permitted  in  spring,  and  when  thefloweis 
appeared,  if'one  of  inferior  quality  was  seen,  it 
was  ruthlessly  pulled  up.  In  this  way  she  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  only  true,  free-blooming,  bril- 
liant flowers.  They  showed  themselves  in  many 
shades  of  rose  colour,  in  browu,  pink,  purple, 
crimson,  white,  dark  violet,  and  three  varieties  of 
green — one  of  them  of  great  size.  Some  were 
fringed,  others  blotched,  striped,  and  bordered, 
while  others  were  covered  with  a  network  of 
purple,  green,  or  brown.  Some  of  the  flowers 
were  as  small  as  a  10  cent  piece,  others 
as  large  as  a  Hollyhock ;  and  one  year  she 
originated  four  varieties  of  double  ones — one 
a  pinkish  flesh  colour  that  would  have  been 
a  treasure  had  a  professional  florist  originated 
it.  Was  it  astonishing  that  scores  of  visitors 
came  from  far  and  near  to  see  the  beautiful  flowers 
that  were  the  talk  of  the  county  ?  In  growing 
these  flowers,  she,  assisted  by  bees  and  insects, 
slightlj'  interfered  with  Nature's  workings.  The 
pollen  from  one  flower  was  carefully  sifted  upon 
the  pistil  of  another,  and  by  thus  fertihsing 
some  of  the  flowers,  rare  beautiful  ones  were  pro- 
duced that  astonished  herself  and  friends — for  a 
number  of  her  hybrids  were  entirely  new.  'When 
the  double  and  single  are  fecundated  in  this 
manner,  the  result  is  a  double  or  semi-double  one. 
This  is  the  only  way  by  which  seeds  can  be  ob- 
tained from  double  varieties." 

It  is  not  fair,  perhaps,  to  express  a  doubt  as  to 
the  fitness  of  the  subject  chosen,  but  we  should 
have  selected  something  not  less  beautiful,  and 
with  a  point  or  two  in  its  favour  in  other  respects. 
Our  showy  friend,  the  Petunia,  has  nothing  in 
common  with  the  Sweet  Brier  or  the  May  in  the 
scent  of  its  flowers,  while,  unhappily,  its  leaves 
have  a  very  rank  and  disagreeable  odour,  stronger 
than  that  of  the  living  Tobacco  leaf,  to  which  the 
plant  is  allied.  How  much  better  to  work  up  the 
Carnation,  with  its  healthy,  spicy  odour  or  the 
Primrose  and  its  allies  !  Apart  from  all  joking, 
to  get  a  vital  interest  in  any  pretty  family  of 
plants  and  grow  them  to  perfection  with  one's 
own  hands  is  a  pretty  sure  and  pleasant  way  to 
health. 


MOTES   OF   THE  WEEK. 


50G2.— Softening  hard  water.— "G.  F." 

may  try  a  way  of  softening  hard  water  which  I 
employed  a  few  years  ago  in  a  country  where  I 
had  only  very  hard  water  to  deal  with  for  syringing 
plants,  and  which  covered  the  leaves  with  large 
white  lime  spots.  To  prevent  that  I  added  to  the 
water  some  carbonate  of  soda,  stirring  the  water 
well  and  letting  it  stand  for  a  few  hours  before 
being  used  in  order  that  the  limy  deposit  might 
fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  cask  in  which  the  water 
was  kept.  If  "  G.  F."  adopts  this  way  of  soften- 
ing water,  will  he  kindly  favour  us  with  the  re- 
sult of  '-he  trial  ?—  Baedel. 

Exposed  'bouquets. — One  may  often  see 
people  carrying  in  their  hands  choice  bouquets  of 
cut  flowers  even  when  the  hun  is  shining  brightly 
or  the  wind  blowing  fiercely,  either  of  which,  in 
the  unprotected  state  in  which  the  flowers  are 
carried,  is  sufficient  in  an  hour  or  two  to  render 
them  comparatively  worthless.  It  may  not  always 
be  convenient  to  pack  cut  flowers  in  a  box  or  bas- 
ket from  which  sun  and  air  are  excluded  when  on 
a  journey,  but  it  would  not  require  any  great 
efliort  to  wrap  them  in  a  sheet  of  paper  to  shelter 
them  from  the  air  and  the  heated  atmosphere  of  a 
railway  carriage.  Flowers  so  treated  would  be 
comparatively  fresh  at  the  end  of  a  long  journey. 
—J.  C.  C. 


An  International  Exhibition  of  Arts, 
Manufactures,  Science,  and  Industry  will  be  held 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  during  188i.  It 
is  intended  that  the  exhibition  shall  be  opened  on 
April  3,  and  close  at  the  end  of  October,  188i. 

Burnham  Beeches.— The  dedication  of 
Burnham  Beeches  to  public  use  will  take  place  on 
Wednesday,  October  3  ;  the  ceremony  will  be  per- 
formed by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos, 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Bucks. 

Acer  Relchenbachi.— Mr.  A.  Waterer  has 
sent  us  from  his  nurseries  at  Knap  Hill,  Woking, 
leaves  of  this  Maple  to  show  how  ornamental  they 
are  when  changing  colour.  The  latter  becomes 
deep  crimson- red,  varying  from  that  to  yellow  and 
brown.  The  leaves,  being  large,  present  a  broad 
mass  of  colour,  which  at  this  season  forms  a 
pleasing  feature  in  the  landscape,  and  one  that 
should  be  taken  advantage  of  by  planters.  This 
Maple  appears  to  be  allied  to  A.  platanoides,  but 
is  distinct  and  very  handsome. 

Apple  congress  at  Ohis'wick. — An  ex- 
tensive and  flne  display  of  Apples  is  anticipated 
on  this  occasion,  the  applications  for  space  being 
numerous.  Amongst  others,  collections  will  be 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Rivers,  Sawbridgeworth ; 
The  Cranston  Nursery  Company,  Hereford ;  Salt- 
marsh  &  Sons,  Chelmsford ;  Harrison  &  Sons, 
Leicester  ;  Lee  &  Son,  Hammersmith ;  Scott,  Mer- 
riott ;  Wheeler  &  Son,  Gloucester ;  Bunyard,  Maid- 
stone ;  Killick,  Maidstone ;  Haycock,  Barham 
Court ;  Britcher,  Tonbridge  ;  Teitch  &  Sons, 
Chelsea ;  Lane  &  Son,  Great  Berkhamstead  ;  Dick- 
son, Chester;  Poynter,  Taunton  ;  Dunn,  Dalkeith; 
Gilbert,  Burghley;  Stevens,  Trentham;  Selwood, 
Eaton  Hall  and  district :  Miles,  Wycombe  Abbey  ; 
Clayton,  Grimston  Park,  &c.  Extensive  collections 
are  also  expected  from  Tweedside.  There  will  be 
a  meeting  of  the  general  committee  on  October  4, 
at  two  p.m.  Certificates  will  be  awarded  to  ap- 
proved new  varieties,  the  sub-committee  being 
entrusted  with  the  preparation  of  a  detailed 
report,  &c.  

Can  any  reader  of  The  GakiiEN  favour  me  with  an 
answer  to  ijuestion  6046,  p.  127,  August  11  ?— E.  K. 

"Genera  Plantarum."— This  work,  by  Bentham  & 
Hooker,  is  at  last  completed,  after  a  hibour  of  about  a 
(juarter  of  a  century. 

Nettles  (M.  P.  K;.— The  only  effectual  way  is  to  uproot 
tliem,  taking  care  that  every  piece  of  root  is  extracted  and 
that  the  roots  of  the  trees  are  not  injured. 

Double  Pelargonium  (J.  Roberts).— k  very  flue  sort 
as  regards  colour,  which  is  similar  to  that  of  one  called 
Ministre  Constant,  but  the  flowers  of  yoirra  ai'e  not  so 
doulde. 

Aucuba  iaponica  (M.  F.).—Yon  must  obtain  tho 
female  or  berry-bearing  kind  and  also  a  male  or  pollen- 
bearing  plant.  Their  culture  is  simple  ;  merely  plant  them 
out,  and  lift  and  pot  them  as  soon  as  the  berries  show  signs 
of  colouring.— T. 

Naming  fruit.— iJeaders  iiAo  daire  our  help  in  naming _ 
fruit  will  kindly  bear  in  mind  that  several  specimens  in 
different  stages  oj  colour  and  size  of  the  same  Icind  greatly 
assist  in  its  determination.  Local  varieties  should  be 
named  by  local  qrowers,  and  are  often  only  known  to  them. 
We  can  mily  undertalce  to  name  four  varieties  at  a  time, 
and  these  onbj  when  the  aboce  condition  is  observed.  Un- 
paid parcels  not  received. 
Names  of  fruit.— S.  E.  D— 'Williams'  Bon  Chretien 

undoubtedly. Apple.-2,    Wellington;   3,   Nonsuch  ;  4, 

Co-\'s  Oramje  Pippin. Grapes.— 1,  Trentham  Black;  2, 

Foster's  Seedling.— .R.  Tristan.— We  cannot  undertake  to 

name  Apples  or  Pears  from  single  fruits  only. B.— Kerry 

Pippin. 

Naming  plants.— i^oif  kinds  of  plan  ts  or  flowers 
only  can  be  named  at  one  time,  and  this  only  when  good 
specimens  are  sent. 

Names  of  plants.— J.  B.  J.—Vfe  cannot  undertake 
to  name  Dahlias ;  they  should  be  sent  to  Bome  specialist. 

ir.  A.  -1,  Euonymus  latifolius  ;  2,  Potentilla  fruticosa  ; 

3,  Clethra  alnifolia;  4,  specimen  insufticient. Constant 

Reader. — 1,  Erica  intermedia  ;  2,   E.   mammosa   var. 

U.,  M.  /f .— The  specimens  sent  were  too  much  withered  to 
identify.    The  white  is  probably  Dendrobium  Dearei,  the 

other  a  Gongora. Anon.—\,  Hypericum  calycinum ;  2, 

H.  patulum  ;  3,   Spira>a  salicifolia ;  4,  Teucrium  canuni. 

Mrs.  Podc— Lysimachia   vulgaris  (yellow),  other  too 

small  to  name. J/rs.  S.  X>.-Cacalia  cocoinea. F.  M. 

— Ophiopogon  .Taburan  viirieaatus. jlppie.— Verbascum 

nigrum. T.  M.—\,  Sempeivivum  tectorum  calcareum  ; 

2,  Saxifraga  Aizoon  rosularis  :  3,  S.  lingulata ;  4,  S.  Aizoon 

Tieetinata. G.   T.   B.   P.—l,   Nephrolepis    exaltata ;    2, 

Pteris  tremula  ;  3,  Aster  Nova;  Anglia;  pulchellus ;  ' 
longtfolius. 
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This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather  :  1in6 
Thb  am  itself  is  Mahike."— SAa/.-espcare. 


THE  APPLE  CONGRESS. 
Sucn  a  gathering  of  Apples  of  British  growth  as 
that  now  assembled  in  the  great  vinery  in  the 
Horticultural  Gardens  at  Chiswick  has  seldom  if 
ever  been  seen  in  this  country.  The  exhibition  is 
indeed  an  enormous  one,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  there  are  upwards  of  7000  dishes  of 
Apples  shown,  and  these  for  the  most  part  contain 
two  sorts.  These  are  contributed  by  some  170  ex- 
hibitors from  every  quarter  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Wales,  and  Ireland  is  not  altogether  unrepre- 
sented, while  a  goodly  display  comes  from  the 
Channel  Islands.  No  fewer  than  thirty-siz  coun- 
ties send  illustrations  of  their  Apple  produce.  Such  a 
vast  assemblage  as  this  is  the  more  remarkable  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  quite  an  im^roiiij/tu  affair.  A  few 
weeks  ago  it  was  not  even  thought  of,  and  the  way 
in  which  the  matter  has  been  taken  up  shows  that 
horticulture  in  this  country  is  not  dead,  though  its 
representative  society  appears  to  be  more  than 
usually  inactive.  This  huge  exhibition,  too,  is  all  the 
more  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  no  prizes  whatever 
are  offered  and  no  monetary  consideration  is 
attached  to  it  in  any  way,  although  contributors  to 
it  must  have  been  put  to  considerable  trouble  and 
expense.  It  must  therefore  be  inferred  that  the 
movement  is  purely  in  the  interests  of  horticul- 
ture, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  advantage  will  be 
taken  of  such  a  gathering  to  work  out  thoroughly 
the  important  question  of  nomenclature  and,  above 
all,  the  vexed  question  of  synonomy — a  standing 
bugbear  in  the  way  of  both  commercial  and  private 
growers.  But  nomenclature  is  not  all ;  the  merits  of 
the  varieties  should  be  compared,  and  their  suita- 
bility for  particular  soils  and  localities  pointed  out. 
It  would  be  also  a  great  boon,  especially  to  amateurs, 
if  lists  of  the  very  best  sorts  representing  every 
section  could  be  drawn  up.  For  this,  and  for  all 
other  purposes,  there  is  no  end  of  material  afforded 
by  this  gathering.  Such  an  important  affair  as 
this — of  national  importance,  one  might  say — 
ought  not  to  be  left  entirely  to  the  few  who  have 
so  disinterestedly  promoted  this  exhibition.  It 
ought  to  be  taken  up  in  thorough  earnestness  by 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  as  the  represen- 
tative body  I  of  horticulturists  throughout  the 
country. 

The  present  is  probably  the  best  time  for  such 
an  exhibition  as  this  to  take  place,  inasmuch  as  it 
embraces  the  early  as  well  as  the  late  varieties, 
though  the  latter  would  probably  be  of  better 
quality  and  certainly  higher  coloured  if  shown  two 
or  three  weeks  later.  A  great  number  of  the  early 
sorts  are  represented,  even  such  early  kinds  as  Irish 
Peach  among  dessert  Apples,  and  Lord  Suffield 
among  the  cooking  sorts.  Of  the  latter  there 
are  some  uncommonly  fine  examples  from  Kent. 
This  vast  array  of  fruits  is  arranged  according  to 
the  counties  from  which  they  come — a  useful  and 
at  the  same  time  an  instructive  plan  of  arrange- 
ment. The  home  counties  are  largely  represented, 
and  we  need  hardly  add  that  Kent  contributes  the 
most  extensive  display.  Surrey,  Middlesex,  and 
Sussex  are  also  among  the  largest  contributors, 
and  extensive  collections  come  from  that  pi'e-emi- 


nently  Apple  county — Herefordshire.  Oxford- 
shire, Worcestershire,  Leicestershire,  Yorkshire, 
Essex,  and  Bucks  also  send  fine  fruit.  The 
other  English  counties  well  represented  are 
Staffordshire,  Westmoreland,  Dorsetshire,  Somer- 
setshire, Bedfordshire,  Gloucestershire,  Shrop- 
shire, Lancashire,  Durham,  Huntingdon,  North- 
amptonshire, Hampshire,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and 
Devonshire. 

The  exhibition,  as  already  remarked,  is  held  in 
the  great  vinery,  now  looking  its  best,  the  roof 
being  thickly  furnished  with  sable  bunches  of 
luscious  Grapes.  This  capacious  structure — the 
largest  vinery  in  the  country — is  filled  to  over- 
flowing, every  foot  of  space  being  taken  up. 
There  are  two  central  tables,  while  a  side  bench 
runs  all  round  the  building.  Besides  this  two 
other  ranges  of  houses  are  completely  filled — one 
entirely  with  exhibits  from  Scotland.  Among  Eng- 
lish exhibitors  many  furnish  upwards  of  a  hundred 
dishes,  while  some  even  contribute  as  many  as  300. 
Nurserymen  exhibit  largely,  the  principal  being 
Messrs.  Veitch,  Chelsea ;  Bunyard,  Maidstone ; 
Lane,  Berkhamstead ;  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt ; 
Cranston,  Hereford ;  Saltmarsh,  Chelmsford  ;  Lee, 
Hammersmith  ;  W.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross  ; 
F.  &  A.  Dickson,  Chester;  Rivers,  Sawbridge- 
worth ;  J.  Dickson,  Chester;  Smith,  Worcester; 
Harrison,  Leicester ;  Scott,  Merriott ;  Cheal,  Craw- 
ley ;' Wheeler,  Gloucester ;  Jeff eries,  Oxford  ;  and 
Frost,  Maidstone. 

There  are  also  numbers  of  collections  from  pri- 
vate gardens.  Among  these  is  one  from  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Frogmore  (always  foremost  in  such  mat- 
ters), consisting  of  over  1.50  varieties.  A  peculiar 
interest  attaches  to  this  collection,  inasmuch  as 
the  trees  from  which  the  fruit  was  gathered  were 
all  carefully  planted  and  named  by  Mr.  Jones's 
predecessor,  the  late  Mr.  Ingram.  By  careful 
attention  the  old  trees  continue  to  produce  fruit 
of  remarkable  excellence,  the  collection  through- 
out being  exceptionally  fine.  Among  other  large 
collections  from  private  gardens  may  be  named 
those  from  Gunnersbury  Park ;  Gunnersbury  House; 
Hollanden  Park,  Tonbridge  ;  Leonardilee,  Hor- 
sham ;  Barham  Court,  Maidstone ;  Trentham  ; 
Burghley,  Stamford ;  Wycombe  Abbey,  Bucks ; 
Sherborne  Castle,  Deepdene,  Welford,  Syon,  Hut- 
ton  Hall,  Eridge  Castle,  and  Killerton.  There  is 
a  host  of  other  exhibitors  showing  from  fifty  va- 
rieties downwards. 

Among  Scotch  exhibits  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant is  that  from  Messrs.  Ormiston  &  Renwick, 
Melrose,  who  have  furnished  an  enormous  gather- 
ing of  Tweedside  Apples  from  various  places  in 
the  valley  of  the  Tweed.  Of  these  there  is  an 
excellent  printed  catalogue,  indicating  the  sorts, 
the  kind  of  stock,  form,  of  the  trees,  as  well  as 
locality,  soil,  elevation,  and  other  important 
details.  Other  large  collections  from  Scotland 
come  from  Dalkeith  and  Tynninghame,  both  of 
which  are  excellent. 

Most  of  the  collections  are  legibly  named,  and 
in  many  instances  particular  care  has  been  taken 
to  impart  as  much  information  on  the  label  as 
possible  respecting  the  sort  to  which  it  is  attached. 
For  example,  Messrs.  Bunyard,  of  Maidstone, 
have  a  card  stating  that  their  collection  has  been 
grown  in  the  valley  of  the  Medway  on  soil  of  a 
sandy  loam,  resting  on  the  Kentish  Ragstone.  On 
the  labels  to  each  dish  is  printed  the  use  to  which 
the  sort  is  put,  whether  kitchen  or  dessert,  its 
season,  and  the  form  of  tree  for  which  it  is  best 
suited. 


Fine  as  the  exhibition  is  as  a  whole,  a  super- 
ficial glance  only  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  supe- 
riority of  the  produce  of  the  southern  over  that  of 
the  northern  counties,  and,  again,  there  is  a  simi- 
lar difference  between  the  fruits  from  the  south- 
western and  southern  districts.  The  home  counties 
carry  the  palm  for  general  excellence,  all  the 
fruits  coming  from  them  being  fully  developed, 
and  remarkable  for  high  colour,  particularly  those 
from  Sussex. 

A  vast  amount  of  labour  must  be  bestowed  on 
this  Apple  show  before  anything  like  a  systematic 
report  can  be  drawn  up  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee. The  chief  work  will  be  the  nomenclature  ; 
then  if  the  aims  of  the  promoters  are  carried  out, 
the  comparison  of  the  merits  of  the  sorts  and  other 
matters  must  be  taken  in  hand. 

A  committee  of  twelve,  divided  into  four  sec- 
tions, began  the  work  on  Thursday  of  going 
through  the  whole  of  the  exhibition  for  the  pur- 
pose of  checking  the  nomenclature— not  an  easy 
task.  The  committee  consisted  of  the  following  : 
Messrs.  G.  Bunyard,  M.  Dunn,  S.  Ford,  E.  Gilbert, 
L.  Killick,  W.  Paul,  G.  Paul,  J.  Roberts,  C.  Bos?, 
J.  Saltmarsh,  J.  Smith,  and  J.  Woodbridge.  The 
congress  will  close  on  the  18th  inst. 


APPLE  GATHERING  FOE  THE  CONGRESS. 

Some  of  our  earlier  sorts,  such  as  Devonshire 
Quarrenden,  Lord  Suflield,  &c ,  were  quite  over 
before  the  congress  was  thought  of,  but  we  began 
by  gathering  the  few  sorts  which  we  grow  within 
the  garden.  Amongst  these  were  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  very  good  fruits,  but  not  so  deeply  coloured 
nor  so  good  in  quality  as  those  grown  in  the  or- 
chard. From  twoyoung  trees  headed  and  regraf ted 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago  we  have  just 
gathered  three  bushels  from  each,  a  dish  of  garden 
growth  and  a  dish  of  orchard  growth,  six  of  each, 
being  sent  to  the  congress.  Dumelow's  Seedling, 
garden  growth,  girths  11:J-  inches;  Margil,  8 J 
inches  ;  Warner's  King,  from  garden  and  orchard, 
girths  12J  inches ;  Winter  Hawthornden,  grown  in 
our  garden,  is  bearing  a  heavy  crop  of  fine  fruit. 
Alfriston,  both  in  the  garden  and  orchard,  is  very 
fine,  and  girths  12  inches ;  on  Flat  Nonpareil,  in 
the  garden,  there  is  a  good  crop.  Of  six  kinds 
from  the  orchard  White  Nonpareil  is  an  excel- 
lent sort  and  a  free  bearer ;  Old  Nonpareil 
is  a  good  late  keeper,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  Adams'  Pearmain.  Court  of  Wick  is 
a  heavy  cropper,  but  not  so  good  in  quality 
as  usual.  Pine-apple  Russet  is  a  first-rate  dessert 
Apple  for  October.  Autumn  Pearmain  is  a  fine 
bearer  and  forms  a  large  tree,  the  fruit  of  which 
is  first-rate  in  a  baked  state.  Of  Blenheim  Orange 
we  have  j  ust  gathered  twelve  bushels  from  a  fiie 
young  tree,  the  fruit  of  which  is  medium-sized. 
Devonshire  Queen,  a  beautiful  deep  red  dessert  or 
kitchen  Apple,  is  a  good  bearer  and  fit  for  use  in 
October.  Ross  Nonpareil,  a  fine  spreading  young 
tree,  is  bearing  a  good  crop  ;  this  sort  we  gather 
later  than  this ;  it  is  a  good  keeper  and  first-rate 
in  quality.  Stunner  Pippin  has  a  fair  crop  on  it ; 
it  is  never  a  great  bearer  here,  but  we  have  several 
trees  of  it,  as  it  is  one  of  the  best  late  keepers. 
Summer  Golden  Pippin,  a  nice  little  dessert  Apple 
in  use  now,  is  always  a  fair  cropper,  and  the  tree  is 
of  weeping  habit.  King  of  the  Pippins,  generally 
among  the  best  of  bearers,  is  this  year  very 
scarce ;  we  have  no  choice  for  adish ;  lastyearitbore 
heavily.  Hubbard's  Pearmain  we  consider  to  be  one 
of  the  latest  and  best  of  dessert  Apples  and  a  great 
bearer  ;  I  have  sent  a  branch  of  it  to  the  congress  to 
show  its  character  as  a  bearer.  Of  Cornish  Gilli- 
flower,  always  a  very  moderate  bearer,  we  have 
several  trees. 

Of  Tom  Putt,  young  trees  headed  and  grafted  in 
1878  are  now  in  full  bearing.  They  are  finer  than 
usual,  being  very  strong.  This  sort  generally 
bears  so  freely  that  the  trees  thereby  become 
stunted ;  the  same  remarks  apply  to  Hawthornden, 
of  which  we  have  a  fine  crop.     Keswick  Codlin  is 
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this  year  very  heavily  cropped  with  fine  fruit. 
The  Wellington  is  also  bearing  a  fine  crop, 
and  the  fraits  on  the  uppermost  branches  are  well 
coloured  for  this  sort.  Of  all  the  kinds  I  have 
sent  to  Chiswick,  Emperor  Alexander  forms  the 
most  beautiful  dish.  The  largest  fruit  of  this, 
from  a  young  tree  in  the  orchard,  girths  1 1  ^J  inches. 
Cellini  is  carrying  a  very  heavy  crop  ;  we  gathered 
the  fruit  from  the  points  of  the  branches  to  pre- 
vent their  breaking  some  weeks  since.  Hoary 
Morning  is  likewise  bearing  a  good  crop,  but  the 
fruit  individually  is  not  so  fine  as  usual,  a  remark 
which  also  applies  to  Gravenstein  ;  the  latter  is  a 
first-rate  bearer.  Mfere  de  Menage  generally  bears 
very  fine  fruit.  Royal  Russet,  a  good  old  sort, 
generally  bears  a  moderate  crop.  Royal  Somerset 
is  of  weeping  habit,  a  good  bearer,  and  its  fruit 
is  excellent  for  kitchen  use.  1  have  also  another 
Eoyal  Somerset,  a  dessert  sort.  It  is  of  upright 
growth,  an  excellent  Apple,  and  good  late  keeper. 
Of  these  I  have  sent  dishes  to  Chiswick.  Easter 
Pippin  is  one  of  the  latest  keepers  and  a  good 
bearer ;  Red-ribbed  Greening  is  a  kind  used  for 
drying  for  dessert  in  North  Devon.  I  have  also 
sent  to  the  congress  a  few  Apples  with  local 
names,  good  kitchen  sorts,  also  a  dozen  cider 
sorts  with  bearing  branches  of  two  of  the  varieties, 
viz.,  Tremlett's  Bitter  and  VVIiite  Cluster.  In  order 
to  believe  the  amount  which  they  bear,  one  must 
see  the  trees  ;  every  branch  is  laden  like  ropes  of 
Onions.  The  original  tree  of  Tremlett's  Bitter 
in  this  neighbourhood  is  said  one  year  to  have 
borne  Apples  sufficient  for  four  hogsheads  of  cider 
to  be  made  from  them  (equal  to  eighty  bushels). 
This,  however,  and  some  other  cider  sorts  only 
bear  in  alternate  years.  They  so  exhaust  them- 
selves by  bearing,  that  they  take  the  next  year  to 
recover  themselves  and  form  fresh  fruit  buds. 
During  the  gathering  season  I  mark  all  those  that 
are  getting  worn  out  to  be  taken  down  in  the 
winter  and  supplanted  by  others. 
Killerton.,  Exeter.  John  Oakland. 


TRAINED  V.  STANDARD  PEACH  TREES. 

I  HAVE  just  been  looking  at  some  fair-sized  late 
Peaches,  the  produce  of  standard  trees  planted 
out  in  an  unheated  structure.  The  flavour  was 
said  to  be  tolerably  good  for  late  fruit ;  but  they 
were  sadly  deficient  in  colour,  and  this  circum- 
stance reminded  me  of  an  article  which  I  read  in 
The  Garden  some  months  since,  and  which  I 
cannot  now  refer  to,  but  the  writer,  so  far  as  I  can 
recollect,  recommended  the  planting  of  standards 
in  preference  to  trained  trees,  stating  that  the 
former  were  less  troublesome  than  the  latter,  bore 
more  freely,  and  furnished  larger  and  better  fruit, 
&c.  All  this,  I  may  say,  is  hardly  in  accordance 
with  my  experience.  It  so  happens  that  some 
years  ago  I  had  under  my  charge  two  large  struc- 
tures, both  devoted  chiefly  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  Peach  and  Nectarine.  The  structures  in  ques- 
tion were  span-roofed,  running  north  and  south  ; 
they  were  90  feet  long,  20  feet  wide,  12  feet  high 
in  the  centre,  and  unheated.  In  each  house 
the  trees  were  planted  out  in  suitable  soil.  Those 
in  one  of  the  houses  were  all  standard  and  pyra- 
midal trees ;  while  in  the  other  the  trees  were 
trained  to  wires  fixed  under  the  glass,  and  at  a 
disti'nce  of  18  inches  from  it.  In  each  case  they 
bore  satisfactorily  enough,  and  it  may  be  that  the 
standard  and  pyramidal  trees  were  a  little  less 
troublesome  than  the  trained  ones.  But  they  cer- 
tainly did  not  bear  more  fruit,  nor  was  the  fruit 
which  they  bore  so  large,  so  well  coloured,  or  so  well 
flavoured  as  that  of  the  trained  trees.  This  applied 
to  the  various  varieties  of  the  Nectarine  as  well 
as  to  those  of  the  Peach.  Such  fruits  as  the  Peach 
and  the  Nectarine  can  hardly  be  placed  under 
more  favourable  circumstances  for  development 
and  thorough  ripening  than  at  18  inches  or  some 
similar  distance  from  the  glass,  while  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  crop  of  standards  or  bush  trees 
cannot  possibly  have  that  advantage,  hence  defi 
ciency  of  colour  and  flavour  is  the  result.  In- 
tending planters  will  therefore  do  well  to  give 
due  consideration  to  the  matter  before  they  plant 
extensively  standard  or  bush  trees  under  glass  if , 


the  desideratum  be,  as  is  generally  the  case,  fruit 
of  the  finest  quality.  P.  G. 

BiLTij  St.  Hdniunds. 


GATHERING  AND  PRESERVING  WALNUTS. 

Local  conditions  may  in  some  cases  affect  the 
maturation  of  Walnuts,  but,  taking  the  several 
varieties  together,  they  may  generally  be  said  to 
be  fit  for  storing  in  the  first  week  in  October. 
This  is  the  time  at  which  we  get  in  our  stock 
when  we  have  any,  which  is  not  always  the  case. 
I  find  that  Walnut  crops  are  not  so  regular  in  the 
west  of  England  as  in  the  eastern  portion  of  it, 
but  for  what  reason  I  cannot  explain ;  one  thing, 
is,  however,  pretty  certain,  and  that  is  that  old 
trees  invariably  bear  more  regularly  than  young 
ones,  and  better  crops  in  proportion  to  the  space 
which  they  occupy.  The  best  way  to  get  the  nuts 
from  the  tree  is  to  send  a  couple  of  men  up 
among  the  branches  where,  by  means  of  a  long 
Ash  pole,  all  parts  of  the  tree  can  be  reached 
without  much  ditliculty.  It  used  to  be  said  that 
the  more  thrashing  Walnut  trees  get  the  better 
they  bear,  which  means  that  the  men  who  beat 
down  the  nuts  should  also  do  the  pruning.  This 
I  never  could  see  did  any  good,  for  I  have  noticed 
that  the  crop  depends  entirely  upon  the  weather. 
If  that  is  favourable  when  the  young  fruit  is  just 
forming,  we  get  a  full  crop;  if  not,  we  get  none  or 
a  proportionally  small  one.  Having  secured  the 
nuts,  they  should  be  laid  out  on  the  floor  of  a  dry 
shed,  or  placed  in  baskets  on  the  floor  of  a  vinery 
or  Peach  house.  It  is  not  necessary  that  they 
should  be  in  single  layers,  but  if  laid  five  or  six 
deep  they  will  dry  sooner  than  if  laid  in  large 
heaps.  I  have  tried  a  variety  of  plans  by  which  to 
Preserve  them,  including  that  often  recom- 
mended, of  keeping  them  in  their  green  shells. 
This  plan  answers  well  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
but  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  green  shells  get 
into  a  black  mass,  which  disfigures  the  nuts  so 
much  that  they  do  not  look  well  when  sent  to 
table.  I  have  also  tried  them  in  tin  canisters, 
filling  the  canisters  with  nuts  separated  from  their 
green  shells,  and  keeping  them  in  a  cool,  dry 
place ;  but,  notwithstanding  that  the  lids  of  the 
canisters  were  tried  both  open  and  closed,  the 
nuts  kept  so  constantly  damp,  that  in  a  short  time 
they  were  unfit  for  use.  I  now  adopt  a  different 
plan,  which  answers  admirably.  By  it  I  can  keep 
the  kernel  of  the  nut  fresh  and  plump,  from  which 
the  skin  can  be  removed  almost  as  easily  as  when 
first  gathered.  It  is  not  difficult  to  keep  them  in 
a  dried  state  bright  and  clean,  but  in  that  case 
the  kernel  becomes  withered  and  difficult  to 
separate  from  the  skin.  My  plan  is  as  fol- 
lows :  After  the  Walnuts  have  been  off  the 
tree  three  or  four  days  they  must  be  ex- 
amined. Such  from  which  the  green  shells  come  off 
easily  must  be  the  first  to  be  attended  to.  These 
must  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  and,  if  necessary, 
where  any  particles  adhere  to  the  nut  a  knife 
must  be  used  to  scrape  them  off.  Those  from 
which  it  is  difficult  to  remove  the  outer  shell 
should  be  laid  on  one  side  for  a  few  days  longer. 
As  they  are  cleaned  we  lay  them  out  in  one  of  the 
vineries  for  four  or  five  days  to  dry.  When  all 
are  ready  we  place  a  score  or  more — say  about 
enough  to  make  a  dish — into  clean  6-inch  pots  ; 
a  piece  of  slate  is  then  made  to  securely  cover  each 
pot,  and  a  place  is  prepared  for  the  pots  under  a 
wall  in  some  odd  corner  of  the  frame  ground, 
where  they  are  set  as  close  together  as  the  slates 
which  cover  them  will  allow.  When  all  the  pots 
are  in  their  places  the  whole  is  covered  with  sifted 
coal  ashes  6  inches  in  thickness,  and  from  this 
store  they  are  withdrawn  as  wanted,  one  being 
able  to  remove  a  single  dish  at  any  time  without 
disturbing  the  rest.  By  this  plan  we  find  that 
Walnuts  can  be  kept  as  long  in  good  condition  as 
it  is  possible  to  keep  them.  J.  C.  C. 


The  first  Apple  treo  raised  on  the  Pacific  coast  from  seed 
sent  out  on  a  Hudson  Bay  Company's  ship  to  Vancouver  in 
1S26  is  said  to  be  still  standing  on  the  Government  reserve 
near  Vancouver, 


MADRESFIELD  COURT   GRAPE   CRACKING. 

I  HAVE  grown  Madresfield  Court  for  many  years 
in  our  cold  clayey  loam ;  no  manure  was  ever  put 
in  the  border,  but  plenty  put  on  the  surface.  Some 
Vines  planted  in  an  inside  border  only  made  , 
moderate  growth,  produced  medium-sized  bunches,  M 
and  good  berries,  which  coloured  well.  The  » 
flavour,  too,  was  excellent,  and  there  was  not  a 
single  cracked  berry.  Two  other  Vines  in  another 
house  were  planted  inside,  but  most  of  the  roots 
were  outside  in  a  dry,  poor  border  in  the  second 
early  vinery.  They  ripened  about  the  20th  of  April 
and  made  moderate  growth.  The  buaches  were 
of  medium  size  and  the  berries  good,  though  one 
half  black  and  the  stalk  end  grizzly.  The  flavour 
was  good,  and  there  was  no  cracking.  One  Vine  was 
in  another  house,  planted  inside,  but  with  most  of 
the  roots  in  an  outside  border,  consisting  of  cold, 
clayey  loam,  below  the  ground  level,  but  well 
drained  ;  still,  it  was  generally  moist.  In  this  case 
the  Vines  made  strong  growth  and  bore  large 
bunches  of  fair-sized  berries,  but  they  were  defi- 
cient in  colour  at  the  stalk  end,  and  also  deScient 
in  flavour,  and  they  cracked  very  much.  The 
other  Vines,  all  Black  Hamburghs,  in  a  vinery 
5G  feet  long,  under  the  same  treatment, 
were  all  that  could  be  desired  both  as  regards 
quantity  and  quality.  In  my  opinion,  all  that 
Madresfield  Court  requires  in  order  to  prevent 
cracking  is  a  shallow  border  of  sweet  turfy  loam, 
with  a  sufficient  mixture  of  open  material  to  allow 
water  to  pass  through  it  freely,  manure  or  liquid 
manure  being  given  on  the  surface.  This  Vine  is 
naturally  a  gross  feeder,  and  its  growth  must  be 
kept  under  command.  It  fruits  freely,  sets  well, 
and  finishes  well,  and  its  flavour  is  excellent.  Al- 
together, it  is  a  first-class  early  or  mid-season 
Grape.  It  keeps  well  in  a  cool,  dry  house,  but  will 
not  stand  the  damp.  JAMES  Smith. 

Waterdalt  Gardens. 


Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  Pear.— No  Pear 

is  much  better  known  than  this  ;  neither  are  there 
many  to  surpass  it.  For  October  use  it  is  invalu- 
able. With  us  the  earliest  supplies,  in  order  to 
prolong  the  season,  are  ripened  in  heat,  and  the 
remainder  gathered  and  stored  in  the  fruit  room 
at  weekly  intervals.  The  tree  is  decidedly  good 
in  habit,  no  difficulty  being  experienced  in  form- 
ing a  pyramid  of  it  in  the  open  or  an  espalier  on 
walls,  and  it  is  equally  well  adapted  for  standards 
and  cordons.  The  foliage  is,  as  a  rule,  of  a  darker 
green  than  that  of  most  varieties,  and  the  fruit 
is  also  very  distinct  and  handsome.  It  seldom 
fails  to  bear  well  in  whatever  form  it  may  be 
grown,  and  we  have  abundance  of  its  fruit  this 
season. — I. 

Heated  ■walls. — It  will  be  a  sufficient  reply 
to  "  W.  G.  T."  (see  p.  261)  to  state,  first,  that  if 
Harrison  does  not  dwell  on  "  details  "  about  his 
heated  walls  in  his  book,  it  is  probably  because 
their  utility  was  taken  for  granted  and  as  a  matter 
of  course  by  him  ;  secondly,  that  his  success  in 
producing  fine  crops  of  Peaches  is  too  well  sub- 
stantiated to  be  disputed,  and  that  it  is  equally 
certain  that  all  his  Peach  walls  were  heated,  that 
he  used  them  in  a  constant  manner,  and  that  such 
Peach  crops  as  his  cannot  be  and  never  could  be 
produced  in  the  same  place  without  the  aid  of 
heated  walls,  as  the  records  of  fruit  crops  and 
vegetation  generally  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Wortley  and  in  the  garden  where  Harrison  prac- 
tised would  show.  Heated  walls  accelerate  a  crop 
just  in  the  same  way  that  glass  houses  do,  only  in 
a  less  degree.  The  principle  of  both  is  the  same, 
and  if  that  be  admitted,  the  rest  is  incontrovertible. 
"  W.  C.  T."  has  probably  often  noticed  that  crops 
ai\vays  ripen  much  earlier  in  proximity  to  a  warm 
surface  like  that  of  a  flue  or  hot- water  pipe  than 
elsewhere,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
why  a  heated  wall  should  not  have  the  same  effect. 
"  W.  C.  T."  admits  that  he  has  had  no  experience 
of  fruit  culture  above  moderate  altitudes,  say  .SOO 
feet  or  400  feet ;  whereas  I  am  familiar  with  fruit 
culture  up  to  1000  feet,  or  rather  at  attempts  at 
culture  at  that  height,  and  am,  therefore,  better 
able  than  he  is  to  speak  on  the  subject  as  regards 
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heated  walls.     I  am  certainly  not  speaking  with- 
out due  reflection  and  observation. — J.  S. 

Madresfield  Court  Grape.— With  us  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes,  which  were  ripe  late  in  July, 
have  deteriorated  considerably  both  in  appearance 
and  quality  ;  whereas  Madresfield  Court,  which  ri- 
pened earlier,  has  lost  ground  in  appearance  only, 
the  quality  still  being  excellent.  As  a  conse- 
quence it  will  yet  further  replace  the  Black  Ham- 
burgh, as  next  spring  we  intend  to  bud  several  of 
the  latter  with  Madresfield  Court,  and  I  am  only 
sorry  that  I  have  not  taken  this  step  much  sooner. 
It  also,  I  am  told,  travels  better  than  Black  Ham- 
burgh.—W.  I.  M. 

5058.— Select  Gooseberries.— In  selecting 
Gooseberries  attention  should  be  paid  to  secure 
varieties  which  will  ripen  in  succession  ;  if  that  is 
done,  ripe  fruit  may  be  had  fit  for  use  for  upwards 
of  three  months  at  a  time.  Yellow  Sulphur  is  the 
earliest  of  all  Gooseberries,  and  Souter  Johnny 
one  of  the  latest;  these  two  should  be  included  in 
all  Gooseberry  bush  orders,  and  the  dozen  should 
be  made  up  as  follows  :  Eed — Companion,  Lord 
Derby,  and  Ironmonger  ;  yellow — Sulphur,  Pilot, 
and  Champagne  ;  green— Jolly  Angler,  Keepsake, 
and  Souter  Johnny ;  white — Whitesmith,  Nailer, 
and  Transparent.  The  largest  of  all  Gooseberries 
is  a  variety  named  London,  but  size  is  its  chief 
recommendation.  Gooseberries  are  easily  propa- 
gated by  means  of  cuttings  taken  off  in  winter, 
put  in  by  the  heels,  and  planted  out  in  spring, 
when  they  soon  root  and  make  nice  little  bushes 
before  the  end  of  the  same  season.  The  most 
satisfactory  bushes  to  purchase  are  three-year-old 
ones  which  will  bear  a  fair  crop  the  first  season 
after  planting.  They  should  be  selected  at  once, 
and  should  be  sent  home  any  time  between  No- 
vember and  the  end  of  February.  When  the  leaves 
have  fallen  they  are  not  easily  injured,  and  they 
will  take  no  harm  through  being  out  of  the  soil 
for  a  week  or  so  ;  nevertheless,  no  good  purpose 
is  served  by  having  them  out  of  the  ground  longer 
than  is  necessary.  The  ground  in  which  they  have 
to  grow  should  be  well  prepared  for  their  recep- 
tion. The  soil  should  be  from  18  inches  to  2  feet 
deep,  well  manured,  and  stirred  up  the  whole 
depth.  A  medium  heavy  soil  is  best  for  them.  If 
very  light,  some  heavy  material  should  be  added  ; 
and  if  too  much  the  other  way,  light  matter  may 
be  applied.  Their  position  should  be  an  open  one, 
as  fine  bushes  can  never  be  produced  under  the 
shade  of  trees  ;  they  should  be  put  in  6  feet  apart 
each  way.  The  stems  should  not  be  covered  up 
more  than  4  inches,  and  the  soil  should  be  made 
very  firm  about  the  roots.  After  planting,  a  short 
stake  should  be  put  in  to  support  each  bush.  Each 
winter  afterwards  they  must  be  pruned,  an  opera- 
tion which  may  be  done  any  time  after  the  leaves 
have  fallen.  As  a  rule  we  prune  all  our  bushes  in 
February,  and  the  operation  is  mainly  confined  to 
thinning  out  the  young  wood  where  too  thick  and 
shortening  that  remaining.  If  the  bushes  once  be- 
come too  full  of  wood  the  fruit  soon  becomes 
small.  Branches  taken  out  are  cut  in  to  three 
eyes  from  the  old  wood,  and  they  fruit  freely  on 
these  spurs.  The  other  shoots  which  go  to  extend 
the  tree  are  left  from  6  inches  to  1  foot  in  length. 
The  latest  Gooseberries  are  always  gathered  from 
bushes  trained  on  north  walls,  and  all  who  desire 
to  have  this  favourite  fruit  in  good  condition  up  to 
the  middle  or  end  of  September  should  plant  some 
bushes  in  similar  positions. — Cambrian. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FRUIT. 


Figs  on  walls  are  this  year  ripening  their  fruit  well 
•»ith  us  here  in  the  midlands.  Though  not- much  in  favour 
Of  cutting  off  leaves,  yet  where  they  are  dense  a  few  may 
be  removed  to  let  in  the  sun  to  ripen  both  wood  and  fruit. 
Second-crop  fruits,  if  of  any  size,  should  be  removed  now, 
as  they  are  only  uselessly  exhausting  the  trees.  The  fruits 
no  lai'ger  than  Peas  may  perhaps  be  spared.— H. 

Top-dressing  pot  Strawberries.— There  is  a 
danger  just  now  of  plants  obtained  from  early  layers,  and 
which  were  put  into  fruiting  pots  in  July,  suffering  from 
want  of  nourishment,  owing  to  their  having  exhausted  their 
supply  of  food.  Blind  crowns  are  often  the  result  of  this, 
but  the  danger  is  easily  guarded  against  by  giving  a  top- 
dressing  of  soot  or  some  similar  manure.-  J.  C.  B. 


Exhibiting  fruit. — I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  I  disagree  with  the  opinion  expressed 
by  "  D.  T.  F.''  as  to  placing  three  varieties  of 
Grapes  in  a  collection  of  fruit.  I  have  myself 
this  season  placed  three  varieties  of  Grapes  in  a 
collection  and  was  not  disqualified.  I  certainly, 
however,  would  not  have  done  so  had  I  not  been 
weak  as  regards  one  variety  of  fruit.  I  would  by 
all  means  say  variety  ought  to  have  its  due  weight, 
but  it  is,  I  think,  wrong  to  disqualify  a  collection 
when  the  exhibitor  is  not  prohibited  by  any  rule 
of  the  society  from  placing  in  it  three  varieties  of 
Grapes.  The  disqualifying  process  on  the  lines 
laid  down  by  "  D.  T.  F."  has  no  footing  north  of 
the  Tweed.— J.  D. 


NOTES  AND  READINGS. 

Horticultural  societies. — A  Scotch  news- 
paper thus  comments  on  local  societies  : — 

What  appears  to  be  a  weak  point  at  all  local  shows  is 
the  limited  competition,  the  long  prize  lists  being  generally 
a  repetition  of  seldom  more  than  a  dozen  names.  It  is 
owinc;  to  this,  we  think,  that  local  societies,  admirably 
managed  as  most  of  them  are,  have  a  semblance  of  being 
carried  on  in  the  interests  of  a  few  who  compose  the  com- 
mittee of  management  and  their  friends,  to  the  discourage- 
ment of  the  general  body  of  members.  We  have  often 
heard  the  remark  made  in  connection  with  flower  shows, 
"  show  me  the  committee  and  I  will  give  you  a  good  idea 
of  the  nature  of  the  prize  list."  Well,  human  nature  is 
frail  at  the  best,  and  even  the  most  upright  committee  that 
ever  existed  may  have  a  tendency  to  favour  friends.  But 
while  the  application  of  a  self-denying  ordinance  in  a  rigid 
way  would  probably  have  the  effect  at  first  of  clearing  away 
many  of  the  exhibits  altogether,  a  modified  principle  might 
have  the  best  possible  effect  in  many  cases,  and  draw  forth 
a  much  more  general  interest  in  the  success  of  the  society. 
Would  it  not  be  practicable  to  place  some  prizes  at 
the  disposal  of  the  judges  for  articles  to  be  sent 
in  by  the  members  at  their  own  discretion,  and 
altogether  apart  from  the  printed  schedule  ?  Members 
having  a  single  plant  of  merit  might  thus  be  induced  to 
contribute  something  which  otherwise  might  never  be  seen 
in  a  show  room.  The  aim  of  all  horticultural  societies 
should  be  by  every  possible  means  to  promote  the  science 
to  which  they  are  devoted,  to  enlighten  their  members  to 
the  greatest  possible  extent  upon  the  mysteries  of  vegetable 
growth,  and  to  afford  assistance  and  advice  as  to  the  best 
means  of  overcoming  their  difficulties.  We  have  a  pretty 
extensive  knowledge  as  regards  horticidtural  societies,  but 
we  do  not  recollect  a  single  instance  of  the  least  effort 
having  been  made  on  the  part  of  any  of  them  to  improve 
either  the  knowledge  or  practical  skill  of  their  members. 
So  far  as  our  observation  lias  gone,  the  sole  aim  of  most  of 
the  members  of  local  societies  has  been  to  secure  for  them- 
selves  the  greatest  number  of  prizes  offered  for  competi- 
tion. The  result  is,  that  when  individual  members  attain 
to  a  pre-eminent  position,  they  have  simply  to  walk  the 
course  and  carry  off  the  principal  prizes  in  nearly  every 
class. 

* 

It  does  us  good  sometimes  "  to  see  our- 
selves as  others  see  us."  The  above  extract, 
written  presumably  by  a  perfectly  disinterested 
party,  touches  on  several  points  of  interest  to 
exhibitors.  Prize  schedules  are,  we  believe,  as  a 
rule,  framed  as  fairly  as  possible  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. They  are  all  exactly  alike,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  when  a  society  makes  a  start 
it  borrows  a  schedule  from  another  society  and 
copies  it  faithfully.  The  suggestion  to  offer  prizes 
for  subjects  of  general  interest  not  mentioned  in 
the  prize  list,  nor  perhaps  anticipated  by  the  com- 
mittee or  judges,  is  not  new;  it  has  in  a  limited 
way  been  carried  out  by  some  societies  ;  but  it  is 
a  fact,  perfectly  well  known,  that  such  exhibits  as 
a  rule,  receive,  either  from  prejudice  or  ignorance, 
but  scant  consideration  from  the  judges  unless  the 
exhibit  happens  to  be  a  bunch  of  Grapes  or  set  of 
plants,  in  which  case  it  is  sure  to  receive  due  at- 
tention. 

* 

Example. — A  young'gardener  and  self-taught 
artist  of  no  mean  order,  according  to  competent 
critics  of  the  art,  was  induced  to  send  one  or  two 
of  his  floral  sketches  to  a  great  northern  show, 
where  liberal  prizes  were  offered  for  fruits  and 
flowers,  and  subjects  of  general  interest  invited. 
The  three  "  practical  men  "  who  adjudicated  were 
good  enough  to  "  commend  "  the  paintings,  and 
that  was  all.  Probably  none  of  them  understood 
their  merits.  On  another  occasion  a  gardener,  at 
considerable  cost  to  himself,  exhibited  certain 
plants,  not  contemplated  by  the  schedule,  as  ex- 
amples of  a  certain  method  of  culture  and  interest- 
ing  to   gardeners  generally.      The   three    men 


who  acted  as  judges  looked  at  them  for  some  time, 
apparently  personally  interested  in  the  speci- 
mens, but  vouchsafed  no  judicial  opinion  upon 
them  whatever.  Not  so,  however,  a  well-known 
member  of  the  trade,  who  wrote  to  the  gardener, 
offering  to  take  all  such  examples  that  he  could  pro- 
duce from  year  to  year  at  a  price  much  above  the 
usual  figure.  And  not  only  that,  but  one  of  the 
judges  travelled  forty  miles  out  of  his  way  the 
following  autumn  to  see  that  year's  plants ;  being 
a  large  grower  of  the  same  subjects  for  sale  him- 
self, he  was  not  above  seeking  a  lesson  in  a  quiet 
way. 

* 

Prize  schedules  no  doubt  require  to  be 
framed,  so  far,  on  definite  lines,  if  prizes  are  to  be 
fixed  according  to  a  graduated  scale ;  but  they 
might  be  wider  in  their  scope,  and  not  so  stereo- 
typed in  character.  Horticulture  presents  an  almost 
endless  variety  of  subjects,  involving  skill,  know- 
ledge, and  enterprise  on  the  part  of  thegardener,and 
horticultural  exhibitions  should  aim  at  drawing 
out  every  possible  example  of  cultural  interest  that 
may  be  found  instead  of  confining  exhibitors  to 
the  same  rule  year  after  year  with  such  exactness 
that  one  might  almost  write  a  general  report  of  any 
show  without  seeing  it,  and  almost  venture  to 
state  the  relative  merits  of  the  exhibits  and  tell 
who  the  exhibitors  are. 

The  method  of  bestowing  awards  at 

horticultural  shows,  too,  is  open  to  question.  At 
great  exhibitions  of  the  arts  and  industrial  ap- 
pliances the  jurors  chosen  are  experts  in  their  dif- 
ferent departments,  and  do  not  proceed  on  the  one, 
two,  three  system  of  estimating  their  awards  by  the 
comparative  excellence  of  the  exhibits  before  them, 
but  judge  everything  by  some  recognised  standard 
of  excellence  only.  Did  horticultural  judges  proceed 
on  this  principle,  very  different  results  would  be 
often  arrived  at.  Hitherto  the  custom  has  been 
not  to  gauge  the  productions  by  a  regular  standard, 
but  simply  to  give  the  prizes  to  the  best  examples, 
and,  as  often  happens,  the  best  are  bad.  Discretion 
is  seldom  exercised,  and  the  consequences  have 
been  baneful  in  their  effects,  as  could  easily  be 
shown  by  many  examples.  In  fact,  the  first, 
second,  and  third,  and  sometimes  fourth  class 
system  of  giving  prizes  has  several  objections,  and 
we  believe  this  was  recognised  by  the  Kegent's 
Park  Society  when  it  originally  adopted  the  plan 
of  nominally,  at  least,  awarding  gold  and  silver 
medals  of  large  and  small  size,  and  notifying  the 
same  on  the  cards  instead  of  labelling  them,  as  is 
usually  done.  It  is  the  same  thing  in  the  end, 
perhaps,  but  the  principle  is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. 

* 

The  proposed  forestry  exhibition  of 

1885,  with  which  it  is  intended  to  combine  horti- 
culture, will  afford  a  good  opportunity  of  inaugu- 
rating a  new  order  of  things  as  regards  exhibits 
and  prizes,  and  should  be  taken  advantage  of.  It 
may  be  certainly  predicted  that  if  things  are  con- 
ducted on  the  old  lines  we  shall  have  exactly  the 
same  kind  of  show  as  we  have  been  accustomed 
to,  perhaps,  on  a  larger  scale.  The  Fisheries'  Ex- 
hibition, which  the  proposed  horticultural  exhibi- 
tion proposes  to  imitate,  has  had  a  far  wider  scope 
and  purpose  in  view,  and  so  have  the  promoters  of 
the  forestry  exhibition,  if  we  are  not  mistaken, 
and  we  hope  the  horticultural  section  will  be 
equally  enterprising,  and  seize  the  opportunity  to 
step  out  of  the  old  track  a  little  way  at  least. 
* 

Lilijum  candidum  indoors.- 1  see   one 

enterprising  nurseryman  advertising  this  fine  old 
summer  border  plant  as  matchless  for  "winter 
blooming  "  in  conjunction  with  the  Richardia,  and 
in  a  recent  number  of  The  Garden  "  J.  C.  C."  re- 
commends it  for  forcing.  It  would  be  a  most 
acceptable  addition  to  our  forced  plants,  but  can 
it  be  forced  successfully  by  lifting  the  bulbs  in 
autumn,  as  proposed  by  "  J.  C.  C,"  separating  them 
and  potting  them  four  in  a  pot  ?  I  think  not,  and 
that  the  plants  are  much  better  left  in  the  borders. 
Unlike  the  Lilinm  auratum  and  japonioum,  this 
Lily  does  not  flower  w«ll  the  first  year  after   lant- 
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ing— indeed,  few  bulbs  flower  at  all.  It  Is  only 
when  it  is  left  unmolested  in  the  ground,  and  has 
formed  a  mass  of  bulbs,  that  it  flowers  with  regu- 
larity. What  it  might  do  in  pots  if  such  whole 
masses  were  lifted  and  potted  we  cannot  say,  but 
the  practice  would  be  wasteful.        Peeegmne. 


Indoor  Garden. 

MEYENIA  EEECTA. 
Thehe  are  two  forms  of  this  Acanthad,  one  bear- 
ing purple  flowers  with  a  yellow  throat,  the  other 
■white,  but  not  difiiering  in  other  respects  either 
so  far  as  appearance  goes,  or  in  matters  of  culti- 
vation. They  are  erect  evergreen  shrubs  that 
attain  a  small  or  medium  size,  and  are  very  nearly 
allied  to  Thunbergias,  the  flowers  of  which  they 
closely  resemble.  They  are  easily  grown,  and 
amongst  the  freest  of  free  bloomers,  flowering  in 
succession  from  every  shoot  that  is  made.  Bloom- 
ing as  they  do  in  a  small  state,  these  Meyenias 
are  suitable  for  growing  by  those  who  are  not 
able  to  accommodate  larger  plants.  Cuttings 
made  of  small  bits  of  the  young  shoots  strike 
freely ;  if  these  are  put  in  about  the  middle  of 
April  they  will  root  in  three  or  four  weeks  if  kept 
close,  moist,  and  shaded ;  when  well  rooted  move 
them  singly  into  3-inch  pots.  They  will  grow  in 
either  peat  or  loam  ;  if  the  latter  is  used,  mix  with 
it  a  little  leaf-mould,  adding  sand  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  loam ;  give  i  hem  a  temperature  of  65° 
in  the  nightwith  more  during  the  day,  regulated  by 
the  heat  out  of  doors.  Do  not  over-water,  as  these 
plants,  though  free  growers,  are  a  little  delicate  at 
the  roots.  Give  shade  or  not,  as  needed  by  the  state 
of  the  weather.  Stop  the  shoots  to  promote  the 
growth  of  side  branches,  and  give  7-inch  or  8-inch 
pots  as  soon  as  those  the  plants  already  occupy  are 
filled  with  roots.  As  growth  extends  a  few  sticks 
may  be  required  for  support.  A  little  manure 
■water  will  be  of  use  after  they  have  got  well  hold 
of  the  soil.  Syringe  freely  overhead  daily  through- 
out the  summer,  regulating  the  amount  of  air  by 
the  outside  temperature. 

To'WAKDS  August  they  may  be  expected  to 
bloom,  after  which  they  will  keep  on  until  the  ap- 
proach of  autumn  renders  a  reduction  of  heat 
necessary.  Give  less  water  through  the  winter, 
during  which  time  a  temperature  of  60^  'will 
snflice.  They  may  be  cut  in  before  starting  to 
grow  in  spring;  then  again  keep  them  warmer, 
and  as  soon  as  they  have  broken  repot,  giving  them 
2  inches  or  3  inches  more  room.  This  second  sum- 
mer, if  manure  -water  is  regularly  supplied,  they 
■will  not  require  another  shift,  and  will  bloom  all 
through  the  season  after  midsummer.  The  plants 
may,  if  required,  be  kept  on  another  year  or  be 
discarded,  and  their  place  filled  by  younger  stock. 
These  Meyenias  come  from  Fernando  Po,  and  will 
succeed  with  ordinary  stove  heat. 

Insects. — These  plants  are  somewhat  liable  to 
red  spider,  but  the  nature  of  their  foliage  is  such 
that  the  regular  syringing  they  should  have  daily 
through  the  growing  season  will  be  suflicient  to 
keep  this  insect  down,  and  also  aphides,  which  are 
likewise  sometimes  troublesome.        T.  Baines. 


place  the  plants  in  a  more  airy  house — one  de- 
voted to  Camellias,  for  instance,  -will   suit  them. 
There   they  may  remain  until  the  begiiming  of 
June,  during   which  time   they  will  have    made 
some  good   wood,  although  of  a  rather  soft  cha- 
racter ;  about  the  middle  of  the  same  month  they 
should  be  put  outside,  where  they  may  get  plenty 
of  sun  and  air  and  be  sheltered  from  high  winds. 
In  such  a  position  they  may  remain  until  towards 
the  middle  of  August,  when  the   flower-buds  will 
be  well  set,  and,  provided  the  summer  is  at  all 
favourable,  each  plant  will  produce  the  first  year 
a  clean  stem  of  3  feet  high,  surmounted  by  six  or 
eight  branches  about  12  inches  or  15  inches  long, 
clothed  with  leaves  bearing  a  somewhat  battered 
and  sunburnt    appearance  instead    of  the   clear, 
soft,  silky  foliage  that  one  sees  when  grown  in- 
doors, but  possessing  the  undeniable   advantage 
of  bearing  flower-buds  at  each  of  their  extremi- 
ties, that  is,  if  the  last  pinching  has  taken  place 
no  later  than  the  middle  of  June.     Now,  these  six 
or  eight  branches  produced  during  the   first  year 
form   the  head    of   the  future  plant,  which   will 
be  all  the  more  shapely  if  the  branches  are  kept 
pretty  evenly  balanced,  for  in  this  lies  part  of  the 
secret  of  success.    Each  successive  season  adds  to 
the  strength  of  the  plants.  During  winter  they  are 
cut  back  and  placed  in  either  the  intermediate 
house  above  mentioned  or,  better  still,  in  a  vinery 
in  which  there  is  a  little  warmth.     There  they  re- 
main until  they  start  into  growth  again  early  in 
spring,  when  they  again  receive  the  same  treatment 
as  before.     They  should  remain  in  the  Camellia 
house   until   the   beginning   of    June,  when    the 
growth  will  be  sufliciently  advanced  to  stand  out- 
door treatment  and  benefit  by  it.     As  the  plants 
get  older  they  gradually  produce  stronger  shoots, 
and  when  from  six  to  ten  years  old  they  often  bear 
growths  3  feet  long,  studded  all  along  with  small 
flowering  shoots,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  occurrence 
to  see  on  a  single  plant  grown  in  this  way  over  a 
hundred  flowers  open  at  one  time. 

A  mixture  of  two  parts  of  roughly  broken  fibrous 
peat,  one  of  fibrous  loam,  and  one  of  coarse  silver 
sand  is  all  that  is  required  for  a  vigorous  growth, 
provided  they  also  receive  copious  waterings  at 
the  roots  and  occasional  sy  ringings  overhead  during 
their  growing  season.  The  variety  floribunda  pro- 
duces larger  flowers  than  the  type,  but  it  is  not 
such  a  strong  grower,  although  it  blooms  more 
freely.  Altogether,  it  is  a  plant  of  compact  habit, 
and  better  adapt  ed  for  places  where  space  is  limited 
than  macrantha.  S. 


LASIANDEA  MACRANTHA  AS  A  STANDARD 

COKSIDEEING  the  length  of  time  during  which 
this  showy  plant  has  been  in  commerce  and  the 
duration  of  its  flowering  season,  which  lasts  until 
very  late  in  autumn,  it  is  surprising  to  find  that 
so  little  notice  has  been  hitherto  taken  of  it.  True, 
its  large  purple  flowers  are  short-lasted,  but  they 
are  produced  in  rapid  succession  and  in  great 
abundance.  Generally  it  is  treated  as  a  stove 
plant,  and  is  kept  in  a  close,  confined  house,  under 
which  management  its  shoots  become  long  and 
soft,  and  consequently  not  at  all  predisposed  to 
bloom  freely.  As  a  standard  it  produces  hundreds 
of  flowers  during  the  autumn  months,  and  thus 
grown  shows  them  off  to  advantage. 

Early  in  spring  the  young  plants,  which  should  be 
in  an  intermediate  liouse,  should  be  encouraged 
to  grow  up  with  a  clean  stem  about  3  feet  in 
height ;  then  stop  it  and  pinch  again,  after  which 


CEREUSES  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 
Under  this  head  are  comprised  a  numerous  section 
of  the  Cactus  family,  amongst  which  are  some  of 
the  most  gorgeous  blooming  subjects  in  the  whole 
range  of  flowering  plants,  at  one  time  very  much 
more  cultivated  than  now.  In  times  past,  when 
hothouses  were  mostly  warmed  by  the  old- 
fashioned  flues  with  the  dry  heat  they  gave  oS, 
the  genus  Cactus  was  largely  represented.  True, 
the  flowers  individually  do  not  last  so  long  as 
some  others,  but  -when  the  plants  get  large  they 
give  a  succession  that  keeps  on  for  several  weeks. 
The  splendid  colours  possessed  by  many  of  the 
varieties,  comprising  the  most  vivid  shades  of  red 
and  violet,  are  unequalled  in  the  whole  range 
of  cultivated  plants.  Cereuses  are  of  the  easiest 
possible  growth,  provided  that  a  few  essentials  to 
their  ■n-ell-being  are  kept  in  view,  requiring  very 
little  of  that  "watchful  attention  which  many 
newer  and  more  fashionable  introductions  demand. 
Thet  propagate  freely  from  cuttings  made 
of  good  sized  pieces  of  the  shoots  after  they 
are  fully  matured ;  these  should  consist  of 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  preceding  sea- 
son's growth.  If  taken  off  in  the  spring  they 
should  be  laid  on  a  dry  shelf  for  a  few  days 
to  allow  the  base,  where  severed,  to  dry  up, 
after  which  put  them  singly  into  thoroughly 
drained  pots  just  big  enough  to  hold  them,  filled 
with  sandy  loam  ,■  set  them  in  a  stove  tem- 
perature, but  not  shaded  or  kept  close  in  the  way 
most  cuttings  require  to  be,  or  the  result  would  be 
that  they  would  rot  upwards  from  the  base ;  neither 
must  they  have  much  water  until  they  have  made 


plenty  of  roots ;  just  as  much  as  will  prevent  the 
soil  getting  quite  dry  will  suffice.  After  they  are 
rooted  keep  them  near  the  glass,  with  all  the  sun- 
light available,  and  also  where  they  will  get  air 
daily.  A  less  moist  atmosphere  suits  them  better 
than  that  of  a  modern  plant  stove.  When  they 
have  begun  to  grow,  put  a  stick  to  each  to  support 
them,  giving  water  now  more  freely.  If  the  cut- 
tings have  in  the  first  instance  been  put  in  4-inch 
or  5-inch  pots,  these  will  be  large  enough  for  the 
first  year,  as  they  do  not  like  too  much  root  room. 
Towards  the  end  of  September  gradually  withhold 
water,  keeping  them  quite  dry  through  the  winter, 
during  which  a  temperature  of  from  48°  to  50° 
will  answer. 

In  the  spbing,  about  the  end  of  March,  cut  a 
small  piece  off  the  head  of  each  to  help  them  to 
break  out  additional  shoots.     This  may  not   be 
necessary  with  all  the  sorts,  as  some  will  branch 
freely  of  their  own  accord,  but  in  no  case  have  I 
found  stopping  the  points  do  any  harm.     Increase 
the  temperature  as  the  days  lengthen,  giving  a 
little     water     at    first,    and    when    the    shoots 
have  got  plump,  and  growth  has  fully  set  in,  give 
more  ;  then  move  them  into  larger  pots  propor- 
tionate in  size  to  that  of  the  plants  according  to 
the  strength  of  habit  in  the  particular  kind.     Use 
a  moderate  quantity  of  sand,  and  some  potshreds 
broken  small  will  help  to  ensure  porosity.     Con- 
tinue to  treat  them  as  advised  during  the  preceding 
summer  with  plenty  of  heat  and  sunlight  in  the 
growing  season  ;  again  dry  them  off  in  the  autumn 
and  winter  as  before.     Some  of  the  smaller  freest 
flowering  kinds  will  yield  a  few  blooms  the  en- 
suing summer.    The  management  afterwards  re- 
quired will  be  of  a  simple  routine  character,  giving 
more  pot  room  as  the  roots  need   it,  but  being 
mindful  never  to  overdo  them  in  this  respect.  As 
the  plants  get  large,  which  they  will  in  the  course 
of  years,  with  the  less  heat-requiringkinds  it  will  be 
an  advantage  to  stand  them  out  during  July  and 
August  in  the  open   air  against  a  wall  in  the  full 
sun,  giving  no  more  water  than  is  required  to  keep 
them  from  shrivelling ;  so  treated,  they  will  go  on 
and  last  for  many  years.      Such  species  as  C. 
McDonaldiajand  grandiflorus,the  night-blooming 
Cactuses,  require  to  be  trained  to  a  wall  exposed 
to  the  full  sun   in   a  warm  stove,  as  they  need  a 
thorough  ripening  to  enable  them  to  bloom.     In 
addition  to  the  above  t^wo  species — the  former  of 
which   comes    from    Honduras,  and   has    yellow 
flowers;    the  latter     from    Jamaica,  and    bears 
white  flowers  of    an   immense  size — the    under- 
mentioned are  all  fine.kinds  :  C.  speciosissimus. — 
Crimson.     From    South  America.     G.  flagellifor- 
mis. — Pink.    From  Peru.    C.  splendidus.— Scarlet. 
From  Mexico.  C.  triangularis. — White.  From  the 
West  Indies.     C.  Tweediei.— Orange.     From  Bue 
nos  Ayres.    C.  superbus. — Red.     Mexico. 

Some  of  the  above  will  succeed  with  a  lower 
temperature  than  that  of  the  stove,  but  all  are 
benefited  by  considerable  heat  whilst  growing. 
There  are  a  very  large  number  of  known  species, 
but  those  named  will  in  most  cases  be  found  a 
suflicient  selection  for  ordinary  cultivation. 

Insects. — These  plants  are  little  affected  by 
insects,  yet  apliides  will  often  be  found  to  attack 
the  young  growths  and  the  flower-buds ;  they  can 
easily  be  got  rid  of  by  fumigation.  Slugs  are  very 
fond  of  them,  and  if  within  their  reach  will  do 
serious  mischief  if  not  prevented.       T.  Baines. 


Lilium  auratum  after  blooming.— When 

the  time  arrives  to  repot  the  bulbs  of  this  Lily 
late  in  autumn,  cultivators  often  find  on  turning 
them  out  of  the  pots  that  there  is  nothing  left  to 
pot ;  stem  and  bulb  alike  are  a  mass  of  rottenness. 
Pot  after  pot  of  what  were  handsome  examples  of 
this  fine  Lily  a  few  months  previously  have  to  be 
replaced  with  fresh  bulbs.  Under  careful  culture 
there  are  sure  to  be  a  few  losses  in  this  way,  but 
not  wholesale  destruction.  The  mistake  is  turning 
the  plants  out-of-doors  exposed  alternately  to  heavy 
rains  and  strong  sunshine.  The  hot  sunshine 
acting  upon  the  pots  kills  many  of  the  roots,  while 
excessive  wet  following  kills  both  roots  and  bulbs. 
The  best  way  of  treating  the  bulbs  is  not  to  turn 
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them  out-of-doors  at  all,  but  to  place  them  close 
together  in  a  greenhouse  where  they  get  plenty  of 
light  and  air,  but  are  shaded  from  the  greatest 
heat  of  the  sun. — J.  Douglas. 


MARGUERITES  UNDER  GLASS. 

Thosb  who  find  it  difficult  to  keep  the  conserva- 
tory gay  during  October  should  grow  Marguerites. 
Cuttings  of  them  may  be  struck  early  in  spring 
and  grown  along  quickly,  so  that  a  well-established 
plant  may  be  ready  for  its  summer  quarters  by  the 
beginning  of  June  ;  they  should  then  be  planted 
in  a  sunny  border,  allowing  them  plenty  of  room. 
A  sandy  loam  well  worked  suits  them  perfectly. 
They  will  do  well  in  this  through  the  summer,  and 
should  be  large  bushes,  some  3  feet  in  height,  as 
much  in  diameter,  and  well  furnished  to  the  ground 
by  the  beginning  of  September,  when  they  should 
be  taken  up  and  prepared  for  removal  indoors. 
Choose  a  dull  day  for  this  operation ;  be  ready 
with  a  barrow-load  of  light  loam  in  which  a  little 
leaf  soil  may  be  worked,  and  have  some  lO-inch 
pots  slightly  crocked.     The  soil  and  pots  may  with 
advantage    be  taken  to  the  bed  in  which  the 
Marguerites  are  growing,  as  much  depends  on 
getting  their  roots  covered  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Exercise  care  in  taking  them  up,  and  lift  them 
with  a  large  ball,  as  superfluous  soil  can  be  better 
removed  by  the  hand  than  the  spade.    In  potting 
leave  sufficient    room    for    a   surface    mulching 
later  on.    After  the  potting  is  done  the  plants 
may  be  placed  under  a  north  wall,  and  should 
at  once    be    slightly  staked    to  prevent  break- 
age, and  they  should  receive  a   thorough  soak- 
ing of  water.    They  should  be   well  cared   for 
afterwards  in  this  latter  respect,  and  an  occasional 
damping  with  the  syringe  will  also  prove  beneficial 
for  a  few  days  should  the  weather  be  hot  and  dry. 
In  about  ten  days  they  will  be  ready  for  the  con- 
servatory.    The   above   details  may   seem  some- 
what  trivial,   but  they  should    nevertheless    be 
strictly  followed,  as  the  object  is  to  prevent  the 
slightest  check,  and  large   bushes  covered  with 
bloom  can  be  safely  transferred  in  this  way  with- 
out a  leaf  or  a  petal  being  any  the   worse.    It  is 
difficult  to  name  a  class  of  plants  that  better  re- 
pay any  little  extra  trouble  bestowed  on  them  than 
these,  either  as  regards  helping  to  make  the  con- 
servatory gay  or  the  amount  of  cut  blooms  which 
they  furnish.    With  respect  to  surface  mulching, 
I  should  recommend  it  to  be  adopted  in  not  more 
than  a  week  or  ten  days  after  the  plants  are  taken 
up.  B.  B. 

THE  ZANZIBAR  BALSAM. 

(IMPATIEN3  SULTANI.) 

No  decorative  plant,  whether  flowering  or  fine  fo- 
liaged,  with  which  I  am  acquainted  has  so  quickly 
attained  popularity  as  this  lovely  Balsam.  Being 
readily  propagated  and  fastjgrowing,  strong  plants 
of  it  were  distributed  at  a  comparatively  cheap 
rate,  and  this,  coupled  with  the  high  encomiums 
passed  on  it  by  the  horticultural  press,  induced 
many  to  purchase  plants  of  it  who  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  buying  novelties.  A  more  easily  grown 
or  free-flowering. plant  cannot,  I  think,  be  found. 
Top  or  side  shoots  strike  root  readily  in  a  little, 
not  over-moist,  heat,  and  the  seeds,  which  are  pro- 
duced plentifully  by  plants  of  all  sizes,  germinate 
freely  wherever  they  in  common  with  other  com- 
moner varieties  are  scattered  by  the  sensitive 
pods.  Branching  shoots  only  should  be  selected 
for  cuttings,  as  those  with  bloom  only  will  never 
form  bushy  plants.  No  stopping  is  necessary,  as 
was  fully  exemplified  by  the  very  fine  specimen 
exhibited  by  the  Messrs.  Jackson,  of  Kingston,  at 
South  Kensington,  and  subsequently  at  South- 
ampton, at  both  of  which  exhibitions  its  merits 
were  fully  recognised.  It  had  never  been  stopped, 
but  was  simply  repotted  as  required  and  staked 
out ;  and,  if  I  remember  rightly,  it  was  4  feet  high 
arid  nearly  as  much  through.  We  have  several  in 
7-inch  pots  grown  to  such  a  size  as  to  be  "  top 
heavy,"  and  very  brilliant  they  are. 

During  the  summer  and  early  autumn  months 
the  temperature  of  a  greenhouse  suits  it  best,  but 
more  than  greenhouse  heat  is  required  during  the  ! 


winter  months.  Those  who  possess  a  greenhouse 
only  are  advised  to  preserve  a  plant  or  plants  in 
the  warmest  end  of  the  house,  and  to  water  care- 
fully. In  this  manner,  if  sickly  in  appearance, 
as  I  know  from  experience,  they  will  be  under 
cool  treatment,  the  stock  may  be  preserved  for 
spring  propagation.  Most  probably  seed  will 
be  offered  next  season,  and  those  who  are  un- 
able to  save  seed  or  have  not  yet  grown  this  Balsam 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  cheaply  and  easily 
raising  a  stock  for  next  season.  With  the  aid  of 
a  little  heat,  say  in  a  house  where  the  temperature 
does  not  often  fall  below  50°  or  exceed  65°,  it  will, 
provided  it  is  given  a  fairly  open  position,  flower 
abundantly  and  be  of  the  same  brilliant  colour 
throughout  lue  winter.  The  SoTveriDg  tons  are 
especially  attractive  on  the  dinner  table,  both  sun- 
shine and  candle-light  bringing  out  the  glistening 
silky  colour  of  the  well-formed  and  arranged 
flowers.  Any  good  soil  appears  to  suit  plants  of 
this  Balsam,  and,  although  we  pot  seldom,  that  is 
to  say,  give  but  one  shift,  no  matter  whether 
large  or  small,  they  soon  present  a  starved  appear- 
ance unless  liquid  manure  is  frequently  adminis- 
tered. As  a  bedding  plant  I  consider  it  a  failure. 
It  certainly  grows  fairly  well,  but  the  blooms  are 
not  proof  against  our  frequent  heavy  rains.  I  am 
not  sorry  for  this,  as  if  it  succeeded  well  in  the 
open,  its  value  as  a  summer  decorative  green- 
house or  conservatory  plant  would  be  thereby 
greatly  depreciated.  W.  I.  M. 


MANETTIAS. 

These  form  a  small  genus  of  evergreen  twining 
plants  suitable  for  growing  on  the  roof  of  a  cool 
stove  or  intermediate  house.  They  are  of  a  com- 
paratively thin  habit  of  growth,  which  well 
adapts  them  for  draping  the  roof  of  a  house  where 
other  things  growing  underneath  do  not  want 
much  shade.  For  this  purpose  Manettias  might 
with  advantage  be  much  more  grown  than  they 
are ;  their  small,  tube-shaped,  bright  coloured 
flowers  are  produced  in  such  profusion  as  to  make 
them  very  attractive.  They  strike  freely  in  the 
spring  from  cuttings  made  of  the  young  shoots  in 
a  somewhat  immature  state.  These  may  be  put 
in  an  inch  apart  round  the  side  of  a  5-inch  or  6- 
inch  pot  in  sand ;  if  kept  close  and  moist,  they  will 
soon  form  roots ;  after  being  fairly  established, 
move  singly  into  3-inch  pots  in  sandy  peat.  When 
the  young  plants  have  got  into  active  growth 
pinch  out  their  points,  and  place  a  few  thin  sticks 
for  each  to  twine  round.  A  moderate  stove  tem- 
perature suits  them  best,  with  a  little  shade 
when  it  is  very  hot ;  stand  them  in  a  light  place, 
syringing  overhead  daily.  Towards  the  end  of  June 
give  them  7-inch  or  8-inch  pots,  keeping  the  shoots 
from  getting  entangled.  It  is  particularly  neces- 
sary to  attend  to  this  until  placed  where  they  are  to 
remain.  Treat  during  the  autumn  so  as  to  mature 
the  growth  rather  than  to  encourage  extension.  A 
temperature  of  55°  will  answer  through  the  winter. 
In  the  spring  the  plants  will  require  10-inch  or 
12-inch  pots  ;  make  the  soil  moderately  firm  in 
potting.  Those  that  are  to  be  grown  as  trained 
specimens  will  need  either  wire  trellises  or  several 
sticks  inserted  just  inside  the  pots;  round  them 
the  shoots  must  be  regularly  trained  until  they 
have  covered  the  whole,  after  which  they  may  be  al- 
lowed to  ramble  more  freely.  Where  to  be  trained 
to  a  rafter  the  growths  must  at  first  be  kept  to  the 
wires  intended  to  support  them  till  these  are  fur- 
nished, allowing  more  freedom  afterwards.  So  far 
as  water,  heat,  air,  and  shade  are  concerned,  treat 
them  as  in  the  first  summer.  The  plants  bloom  pro- 
fusely, generally  remaining  in  fiower  all  through 
the  latter  part  of  summer  and  autumn,  after  which 
they  may  be  partially  cut  in,  kept  cooler  and  drier 
as  before  during  the  winter.  Give  more  pot  room 
in  spring,  according  to  the  extent  of  space  the 
plants  are  intended  to  occupy.  The  following  two 
species  are  deserving  of  cultivation :  M.  bicolor, 
flowers  scarlet  and  yellow,  a  most  profuse  bloomer ; 
comes  from  Rio  de  Janeiro.  M.  micans  has  red  and 
orange  coloured  flowers,  very  pretty,  and,  like  M. 
bicolor,  very  easily  grown ;  it  comes  from  Peru. 

Insects. — Manettias  are  subject  to  red  spider 
and  aphides ;  the  former  are  easily  kept  under  by 


syringing  daily  during  the  growing  season.  Dip 
in  tobacco  water  or  fumigate  to  kill  aphides.  If 
attacked  with  mealy  bug,  syringe  with  insecticide, 

T.  Baines. 

Curcuma  Roscoeana.— I  am  glad  to  see 
by  the  note  respecting  this  plant  (p.  240)  that  it 
has  not  quite  dropped  out  of  cultivation.  It 
affords  a  welcome  bit  of  colour  in  the  stove  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  when  flowers  are  not  too 
abundant.  Young  specimens,  too,  in  4^-inch  pots 
are  suitable  for  room  decoration.  The  treatment 
given  to  the  general  inmates  of  a  warm  house 
suits  it  very  well,  but  it  requires  a  considerable 
amount  of  light  through  the  summer,  or  the 
flower-spikes  become  wanting  in  size  and  bril- 
liancy.— J.  C.  E. 

New  Zealand  Veronicas.— These  attain 
on  the  south  coast  the  dimensions  of  large  shrubs, 
and  are  very  useful  for  suppljing  cut  flowers  in 
autumn,  but  they  may  be  turned  to  good  account 
as  pot  plants  for  indoor  decoration  in  autumn  and 
winter  ;  for  this  purpose  young  plants,  propagated 
from  cuttings  the  preceding  autumn  and  planted 
out  in  spring,  like  Chrysanthemums,  make  very  fine 
bushy  little  plants  covered  with  flowering  shoots. 
They  should  be  lifted  in  September,  potted  in  just 
sufficiently  large  pots  to  hold  the  roots,  and  kept 
shaded  and  moist  until  established.  Under  the 
shade  of  Vines  will  suit  them  well  uniil  they  b 'gin 
to  grow  freely,  when  they  may  be  transferred  to  a 
cool,  airy  house,  and  will  flower  freely  in  the  tem- 
perature of  a  conservatory. — J.  Groom. 

Christmas  Roses  in  pots.— I  am  not 
aware  that  these  are  generally  grown  in  pots  in 
what  may  be  called  specimen  form,  nor  is  it  a  com- 
mon thing  to  see  them  grown  permanently  in  pots, 
at  least  so  far  as  I  am  aware  ;  but  I  think  they 
adapt  themselves  to  this  mode  of  culture  better 
than  might  be  expected.  A  neighbour  of  mine 
grows  them  in  14-inch  pots  in  a  very  successful 
manner.  When  he  first  began  he  took  up  a  lot 
of  large  old  plants,  and  packed  them  closely  to- 
gether in  the  pots.  This  he  did  in  November,  just 
as  the  flower  buds  were  getting  above  the  soil. 
The  plants  were  then  placed  in  a  cold  pit,  where 
they  flowered  at  Christmas  time.  They  were  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  pit  all  winter,  and  as  soon  as  the 
weather  permitted  they  were  placed  out  in  the  open, 
where  they  remained  all  summer,  getting  what 
water  they  required.  They  were  taken  undercover 
again  in  time  to  get  the  flowers  open  at  Christmas. 
The  number  of  flowers  which  they  produced  the 
second  year  was  considerably  in  [excess  of  that  of 
the  first.  With  regard  to  getting  them  in  fiower 
the  same  treatment  is  continued  annually,  but 
once  in  two  years,  in  early  spring,  they  are  turned 
out  of  their  pots,  a  good  portion  of  the  old  soil 
is  shaken  away  from  the  roots,  and  they  are  potted 
again  in  fresh  material.  This  is  all  the  attention 
they  require ;  and  I  must  confess  that  even  in  gar- 
dens in  which  this  plant  does  well  I  have  not  seen 
results  anything  approaching  the  pot  system. — 
J.  C.  C.  

SHORT  NOTES.— INDOOR. 


Hedychium  Gardnerianum.  —  In  reply  to  your 
correspondent  (p.  240),  allow  me  to  state  that  we  fruited 
this  Hedycliium  in  1879,  and;again  in  1880,  and  raised  plants 
from  its  seeds  on  botli  occasions.  Fertilisation  was  not 
secured  by  artificial  means. — WILLIAM  COOMBEK,  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park. 

5056. — Caladlums,  as  they  get  shabby,  may  be  stored 
under  any  stage  in  the  stove,  witli  an  occasional  watering 
till  the  folLage  disappears  ;  then  turn  the  pots  on  their  sides 
for  the  winter.  I  prefer  a  moist  comer  for  storing  them 
where  they  will  not  get  dried  up.  Cold  is  a  great  enemy  to 
the  tuber.i ;  also,  beware  of  mice.— E.  K. 

Bhododendron  arboreum.— In  the  conservatory 
at  Hewell  are  several  very  large  old  plants  of  this  Rhodo- 
dendron. They  are  of  great  age,  and  are  planted  in  very 
large  tubs.  The  tallest  cannot  he  much  less  than  30  feet 
high,  as  it  has  reached  the  top  of  the  house.  The  blossoms, 
of  which  they  bear  large  numbers,  are  found  to  be  very 
useful  for  cutting  during  the  early  London  season. — H. 

Vallota  purpurea. — This  is  certainly  one  of  the 
brightest  of  autumn  flowering  greenhouse  plants.  Many 
make  the  mistake  of  yearly  repotting  this  Cape  bulb,  but 
the  only  secret  as  regards  its  cultivation  is  not  to  disturb 
the  roots  for  several  years  together.  I  have  had  plants  of 
it  in  4i-inch  pots,  five  bulbs  together  carrying  over  twenty- 
ilve  flo'wer-heads,  although  no  fresh  EOil  had  been  given 
them  Jor  five  years.— J.  C.  B, 
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Davles's  seedling  Rhododendrons — 

Though  early-flowering  and  sweet-scented,  these 
Rhododendrons  do  not  find  their  way  into  cultiva- 
tion so  widely  as  they  deserve.  They  include  five 
varieties,  raised  between  11,  multillorum  and  K. 
Edgworthl.  Their  handsome  form,  stately  appear- 
ance, and  the  rich  perfume  of  their  flowers  make 
them  valuable  for  conservatory  decoration,  and  I 
have  seen  them  in  fine  condition  in  Mr.  Barlow's 
garden  at  Stakehill  House,  near  Manchester.  There 
they  are  grown  in  an  ordinary  cool  greenhouse  that 
can  have  tire-heat  applied  to  it  it  requisite.  They 
do  not,  however,  require  artificial  heat,  and  indeed 
do  not  flower  well  in  a  warm  house,  an  important 
point  in  their  favour.  During  summer  they  may 
be  placed  but  of  doors  in  a  partially  shaded  sitv.2- 
tion  to  ripen  and  to  insure  Ihcir  setting  their  buds 
well.  They  require  repotting  now  and  then,  a 
peaty  compost  being  necessary  for  them.  The 
varieties  under  notice  are  as  follows  :  Countess  of 
Derby,  the  flowers  of  which  are  of  good  substance, 
bell-shaped,  and  very  large,  often  measuring 
3  inches  to  i  inches  in  diameter.  Their  colour  is 
pure  white,  and  they  are  deliciously  scented.  The 
plant  is  very  free  blooming,  the  smallest  struck 
cuttings  often  producing  flowers.  In  Mrs.  James 
•Shawe  the  flower  is  cup-shaped,  with  crimped 
edges,  pure  white,  slightly  tinged  with  rosy 
purple ;  habit  good  and  bushy,  and  very  free 
blooming.  Lady  Skelmersdale,  which  bears  fine 
trumpet-shaped  flowers  with  smooth  edges  and 
pure  white,  is  bushy  in  habit  and  very  free 
blooming.  Countess  of  Sefton  has  large  cup- 
shaped  flowers  with  fringed  edges,  pure  white, 
slightly  stained  with  a  band  of  rosy  purple  on  each 
side  of  the  corolla;  the  trusses  of  bloom  are  large, 
often  equalling  in  size  and  fulness  tUose  of  a  hardy 
Rhododendron.  Tliis  variety  is  more  robust 
growing  than  any  of  the  preceding.  Dachess  of 
Sutherland  has  large  cup-shaped  flowers,  with 
fringed  edges,  pure  white,  stained  with  rosy 
purple.  These  plants  are  seldom  seen  at  London 
exhibitions,  a  circumstance  perhaps  owing  to  their 
being  much  less  known  in  the  south  than  in  the 
north.— R.D. 

PLANTS  IN  FLOWER. 


Dahlia  Germania  Nova.— A  new  and  most 
distinct  Dahlia  has  been  sent  us  under  this  name 
by  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Son,  Swanley.  In  size  it  is 
intermediate  between  a  show  and  a  Pompone.  The 
florets  are  peculiarly  cut  and  fringed,  and  so  dense 
as  to  form  a  compact  globose  bloom.  The  colour 
is  a  pleasing  deep  lilac.  It  seems  to  be  a  decided 
break  from  the  other  races  of  Dahlia. 

Carnation  G-renadin.— This  beautiful  new 
scarlet  border  variety  cannot  well  be  over-praised. 
Mr.  B.  Hartland  again  sends  from  his  nursery  at 
Cork  some  fine  blooms  of  it,  cut  from  a  line  of  over 
200  plants,  which  were  in  flower  in  May,  in  per- 
fection in  July,  and  even  now  flowering  freely. 
Being  bright  rosy  scarlet,  it  is  most  effective, 
and  would  prove,  we  imagine,  a  first-rate  sort 
for  market  growers. 

"White  Lapageria.— I  send  you  a  cluster  of 
Lapageria  alba,  carrying  twenty-three  blossoms  on 
a  branch  just  over  a  foot  in  length,  cut  from  a 
plant  growing  here.  Some  seven  years  ago  it  was  but 
a  small  plant  in  a  5-inch  pot;  now  it  covers  the  roof 
of  a  greenhouse  36  feet  long,  and  has  borne  this 
summer  over  1000  blooms,  many  of  which  are  in 
clusters  consisting  of  a  dozen  or  more.  For  the 
last  three  years  it  has  been  in  a  slate  tub,  which 
has  answered  the  purpose  admirably.— Joseph  B. 
DE  Beee,  Fairoalis,  GrasxcndaU,  Lifcrjjool. 

Gloxinia  maculata.— The  seeming  neglect 
into  which  such  a  fine  plant  as  this  has  fallen  is 
most  undeserved,  for  it  is  one  of  the  showiest 
plants  now  in  flower  in  the  stove  at  Kew.  Those 
acquainted  only  with  the  ordinary  forms  of  stove 
Gloxinias  would  scarcely  recognise  G.  maculata  as 
an  ally,  being  so  different  from  all  others  in 
growth.  It  has  tall,  stout  stems  (often  a  yard 
high),  furnished  with  broad,  thick,  heart-shaped 
foliage.  It  carries  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stem 
a  spike  sometimes  a  foot  in  length,  from  which 


unfold  in  quick  succession  numerous  bold,  showy 
flowers  of  a  soft,  purplish  lilac  hue,  and  some 
2  inches  or  more  across.  It  has  perennial  roots, 
but  makes  annual  stems  produced  from  curious 
tuberous  rhizomes.  It  is  of  easy  culture  in  a  stove 
in  ordinary  light,  rich  soil.  It  blooms  from  the 
middle  of  September  well  into  winter.  It  is  a 
native  of  New  Granada. 

Dahlia  Zimapani  purpurea  — Under  this 
name  Mr,  B.  Hartland  has  sent  us  from  his  nur- 
sery at  Cork  a  most  distinct  and  beautiful  variety 
of  the  Black  Dahlia,  as  it  is  called,  but  which  is, 
correctly  speaking,  I'.idens  atrosanguinea.  This 
new  variety  is  one  that  Mr.  Hartland  has  selected 
out  of  about  three  hundred.  It  is  decidedly  purple, 
and  of  a  singularly  rich  tint,  considerably  lighter 
than  the  original ;  indeed,  its  colour  is  the  richest 
we  have  ever  seen  in  a  Composite. 

Lonicera  sempervirens.  —  I  send  you 
some  flowers  of  ihi.s  which  I  consider  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  Honeysuckles.  It  grows  here 
(Truro)  against  an  open  south  wall,  and  its  bright 
scarlet  trusses  of  bloom  produce  a  striking  effect. 
It  is  almost  as  bright  as  Embothrium  coccineum, 
with  the  advantage  of  being  a  more  continuous 
flowerer.— Sanguinea. 

*,*The  flowers  herewith  sent  were  finer  than 
we  usually  see  them  under  glass,  thus  showing 
how  favourable  the  Cornish  climate  is  for  this  and 
similar  half-hardy  shrubs. — Ed, 

Zephyranthes  Candida. — What  a  delight- 
ful autumn-Howering  bulb  this  is  !  I  saw  the  other 
daj'  a  large  patch  of  it  growing  freely  in  light, 
sandy  soil,  and  flowering  profusely — charming 
white  Crocus-like  blossoms  with  deep  golden  sta- 
mens. These  are  freely  produced,  and  when  the 
bulbs  are  well  established  in  a  favourable  position 
they  begin  to  flower  in  August,  and  go  on  until 
October.  It  is  an  evergreen  plant  with  deep  olive 
green  Grass. like  foliage,  and  it  can  be  readily  in- 
creased by  division  of  the  roots. — R,  D. 

Callirhoe  digttata.— This  is  a  showy,  half- 
hardy  South  American  annual,  much  too  little 
grown  in  these  days.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  2 
feet,  and  blooms  freely  from  three  to  five  months 
continually  ;  the  flowers  ate  bright  magenta- 
crimson  in  colour  and  Poppy  shaped.  The  seeds 
require  to  be  sown  in  heat  and  transplanted  to  a 
light,  rich  soil.  A  dwarf,  compact-growing  variety 
named  nana  compacta  grows  to  about  half  the 
height,  and  is  desirable  if  only  on  that  account. 
The  colour  is  cheerful,  and  the  number  of  blos- 
soms which  it  produces  sutficiently  large  to  have 
a  bright  effect. — R.  D. 

Bearlet  dwarf  Dahlia.— The  Dahlia  sent 
herewith  was  obtained  from  a  small  garden  about 
two  years  ago.  Its  habit  is  dwarf,  none  of  our 
plants  reaching  3  feet  6  inches  from  the  ground, 
and  very  floriferous.  The  colour  is  a  rich  scarlet, 
and  the  blooms  are  large  in  size.  Altogether  it  is 
a  very  striking  plant. — J.  C.  T. 

*^*  A  fine  variety,  similar  if  not  identical  with 
one  called  Glare  of  the  Garden,  sent  out  by  Messrs. 
Cannell,  of  Swanley.  Its  colour  is  exactly  that  of 
Pelargonium  Henri  Jacoby. — ED. 

Salvia  involucrata  Bethelll.— In  a  snug 
corner  against  a  wall  facing  the  south  there  is  at 
Kew  a  fine  specimen  of  this  beautiful  Salvia  bear- 
ing a  profusion  of  long  spikes  of  rosy  pink  blos- 
soms. The  plant  in  question  has  been  in  its  pre- 
sent position  for  three  years  ;  hence  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  it  is  almost  hardy.  It  is  freely  used 
at  this  season  in  the  embellishment  of  the  conser- 
vatory (No.  4),  and  it  adds  admirably  to  the  dis- 
play, the  plants  being  well  grown  and  profusely 
flowered.  It  is,  indeed,  among  the  finest  of  winter- 
flowering  plants.  This  variety  is  greatly  superior 
to  the  original  species. 

Pentstemon  Cobsea  — It  is  not  often  that 
one  sees  this  plant,  which  has  now  become  scarce, 
though  some  hybrid  varieties  are  often  sold  for  it. 
Flowers  of  the  true  species,  however,  have  been 
sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Moore  from  Glasnevin,  where  it 
has  long  found  a  home.  It  is  distinct  from  all 
other  cultivated  Pentstemons  in  having  flowers 
almost  as  large  as  those  of  Cob:ea  scandens  and  of 


unusually  thick  texture.  The  colour  is  a  violet- 
purple  with  a  whitish  throat.  We  have  not  seen 
it  in  gardens  about  London  since  Mr.  Joad's  collec- 
tion was  dispersed. 

Haplocarpha  Leichtlinl  is  the  name  re- 
cently given  to  a  very  handsome  Composite  re- 
sembling the  common  Gazania.  The  flowers  are 
large,  the  florets  slender  and  slightly  reflexed, 
and  of  a  bright  golden  yellow,  a  colour  that  blends 
admirably  with  the  foliage,  which  is  covered  with 
a  whitish  down.  Judging  from  the  appearance  of 
the  plant,  we  should  doubt  its  absolute  hardiness, 
but  it  would  thrive  well,  under  frame  or  greenhouse 
culture,  and  would  be  a  capital  subject  planted 
out  in  a  dryish  part  of  an  unhealed  greenhouse. 
It  is  also  called  Gorteria  acaulis.  There  is  a  fine 
plant  of  it  at  present  in  flower  at  Kew  in  a  cold 
frame. 

Berberidopsis  coralllna.— I  send  you  some 
flowering  sprays  of  this  verj'  beautiful,  but  little 
known  climbing  thrub,  but  the  gale  of  Septem- 
ber 1  so  damaged  it,  that  the  specimens  sent  give 
but  a  poor  idea  of  its  beauty.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy  here,  most  distinct  in  flower  and  foliage, 
and  I  think  is  not  nearly  so  well  known  as  it 
deserves  to  be.  It  seems  to  grow  and  flower 
freely  if  planted  in  peat  and  placed  against  a 
south  wall, — Sanguinea. 

*jf*  Our  correspondent  resides  in  Cornwall,  the 
climate  of  which  just  suits  this  beautiful  Chilian 
shrub.  It  is  indeed  a  plant  that  should  adorn 
every  greenhouse  roof  or  open  wall  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  country.— Ed. 

Primula  floribunda. — There  is  a  prettiness 
and  neatness  about  this  little  Indian  Primrose 
that  commend  it  to  the  notice  of  everyone,  though 
its  flowers  are  rather  insignificant  compared  with 
those  of  its  congeners.  The  blossoms  are  about 
the  size  of  a  threepenny  piece,  and  of  a  rich,  warm 
yellow.  They  are  so  abundantly  produced  as  to 
well  justify  the  application  of  the  specific  name. 
Though  not  hardy,  it  is  a  capital  plant  for  frame 
and  greenhouse  culture.  Its  long  and  continuous 
flowering  character,  too,  is  a  recommendation.  It 
has  flowered  at  Kew  continuously  for  several 
months,  and  some  plants  of  it  are  still  covered 
with  bloom.  As  it  produces  seeds  in  abundance 
it  ought  soon  to  become  common. 

Clematis  graveolens. — This  is  a  variety 
of  C.  orientalis,  and  the  only  species  in  gardens 
which  bears  yellow  flowers.  The  blooms  are  nearly 
as  large  as  tbose  of  the  common  C.  ViticsUa,  and 
of  a  peculiar  shade  of  yellow,  rather  inclined  to 
be  greenish.  It  is  supposed  to  have  a  fcetid  odour, 
but  that  in  this  case  is  not  very  evident.  A  large 
plant  of  it  on  the  warm  side  of  an  open  wall  at 
Kew  has  a  pretty  effect  at  the  present  time,  being 
profusely  beset  with  bloom.  Its  colour,  and, 
above  all,  its  late  flowering  habit  should  be  taken 
advantage  of  by  hybridists.  The  result  might  be 
a  late  flowering  race  of  Clematises.  C.  orientalis, 
the  type,  is  also  in  bloom,  but  is  not  so  attractive. 


Double  Daffodils.- Will  Mr.  Brockbank 
favour  us  with  an  exact  description  of  the  great 
Rose  Daffodil  ?  On  coming  into  my  present  garden 
I  found  a  number  of  clumps  of  common  double 
Daffodils  very  much  crowded.  These  were  moved 
into  fresh  turfy  loam  where  they  bloomed  well. 
One  flower  was  the  perfection  of  a  double  Daffodil, 
being  five  perfect  single  flowers  inside  each  other. 
The  outer  tube  was  very  much  widened;  inside  that 
were  six  rays,  then  a  second  perfect  tube,  and  so 
on  to  the  centre.  The  distinct  pale  rays,  contrast- 
ing so  nicely  both  in  form  and  colour  with  the 
friiied  mouths  of  the  tubes,  made  the  flower  very 
attractive.  I  intended  saving  and  propagating  that 
particular  bulb,  but  neglected  to  mark  it,  and  that 
flower  has  never  reappeared ;  all  have  been  very 
large  since,  but  only  a  confused  mass  of  frilling  and 
rays.  Some  bulbs  which  were  thrown  out  and 
planted  again  after  January  became  almost  single, 
the  tube  becoming  narrow  and  long,  and  filled 
with    frilling    and  two  or  three  rays  only. — J. 

DUNDAS. 
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ASTROP  HALL.  NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
Northamptonshire  is  proverbially  famous  for 
its  springs,  its  spires,  and  its  squires,  and  the  pro- 
verb might  well  have  included  its  noble  mansions. 
The  peculiar  natural  features  of  the  county,  the 
fertility  of  its  soil,  its  fine  scenery,  and  its  many 
pleasant  sites  have  doubtless  all  combined  to  ren- 
der it  the  chosen  county  for  the  homes  of  great 
landholders,  many  of  which  can  boast  of  ancient 
lineage.  Quite  typical  of  these  fine  seats  is  Astrop 
Hall  (the  residence  of  Sir  William  Richmond 
Brown,  Bart.),  the  subject  of  the  annexed  illustra- 
tion. There  is  nothing  pretentious  about  Astrop 
from  a  gardening  point  of  view,  but  its  grounds 
may  be  regarded  as  typical  of  those  belonging  to 
a  quiet  English  country  residence,  embodying  a 
considerable  amount  of  merit  as  regards  design 


mirably  suited  to  the  surroundings.  Viewed  from 
the  point  from  which  our  sketch  was  taken,  the 
house  has  a  fine  appearance.  The  country  here- 
abouts is  not  very  diversified,  but  the  house  oc- 
cupies the  crest  of  a  slight  ridge.  On  the  south 
the  ground  slopes  gently  down  to  a  lake,  while  be- 
yond the  water  it  mounts  up  so  as  to  form  a  con- 
siderable hill.  The  latter  is  beautifully  wooded  at 
its  summit  with  old  timber  trees. 

The  natural  tree  growth  consists  chiefly 
of  Beech  and  Oak,  and  among  smaller  trees 
Thorns,  of  which  there  are  numbers  of  grand  old 
specimens  that,  when  in  flower  in  early  summer, 
must  be  strikingly  beautiful.  They  seem  to  thrive 
uncommonly  well  here,  a  circumstance  doubtless 
attributable  to  the  soil — a  deep,  stiff,  dar'x  loam. 
Another  native  tree  that  thrives  here  in  perfection 


absolutely  refuse  to  thrive  in  the  natural  soil,  de- 
spite every  attention.  Of  these  the  most  notable 
is  the  Deodar,  of  which  there  is  not  a  good 
e.xample  about  the  place,  though  sickly  trees  of  it 
meet  one  at  almost  every  turn.  This  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, for  Deodars  rightly  planted  would  add 
largely  to  the  beauty  of  the  Undscape.  The 
near  neighbour  of  the  Deodar,  the  Atlantic  Cedar, 
thrives  somewhat  better,  but  not  so  well  as  it 
should.  The  grand  Lebanon  Cedar  is  likesvise  an 
unsatisfactory  tree.  As  shown  in  the  engraving, 
there  is,  however,  a  rather  fine  spsoimen  of  it  on 
the  slope  running  down  to  the  lake.  This,  too,  is 
unfortunately  showing  signs  of  premature  decay, 
and,  large  as  it  is,  it  bears  the  stamp  of  a  tree 
that  his  mide  its  growth  uad^r  uatavoarable 
circamstanoes.     Judging   by    its    appearance,   it 
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Astrop  Eall,  Banbury, 


and  containing  fewer  blemishes  than  one  is  | 
apt  to  meet  with  in  gardens  laid  out  in 
the  modern  style.  Astrop  lies  Just  within  the 
borders  of  the  southern  extremity  of  Northampton- 
shire, some  sis  miles  from  Banbury,  and  near 
the  little  village  of  King's  Sutton.  The  hall  itself 
is  not  old,  but  Astrop  acquired  some  celebrity 
during  the  first  half  of  the  last  century  on  account 
of  some  medicinal propertiesbeingdiscovered  in  the 
water  which  sprung  from  what  was  known  as  St. 
Rumbald's  Well.  It  was  a  favourite  resort  of  the 
Oxford  people  and  others,  but  its  popularity  soon 
declined,  till  now  it  is  almost  unheard  of  as  a 
watering  place.  The  hall  was,  we  believe,  origi- 
nally built  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Willes.  It  is  a 
handsome  mansion,  entirely  built  with  a  soft-toned 
stone,  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  its 
dignified  aspect  is  heightened  by  its  uniform  pro- 
portions. Since  it  came  into  the  possession  of  its 
present  owner  it  has  been  considerably  modi- 
fied and  enlarged  and  otherwise  much  improved. 
The  site  of  the  house,  its  style  and  colour  are  ad- 


is  the  Tew,  of  which  there  are  many  noble  speci- 
mens, and  to  their  sombre  hue,  in  contrast  with 
the  lighter  foliage  of  other  trees,  the  garden  and 
park  landscapes  owe  much  ;  in  fact,  the  Yew  trees 
form  quite  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  place  and 
nowhere  have  we  seen  them  in  better  condition.  It 
would  be  well  if  the  Yew  were  of tener  planted 
than  it  is  in  localities  where  it  does  not  naturally 
exist,  for  it  may  always  be  relied  on  to  withstand 
the  vicissitudes  of  our  climate  ;  and  where  soil  and 
situation  are  favourable  to  its  growth,  as  at  Astrop 
it  soon  forms  fine  specimens,  far  more  satisfactory 
than  half  the  untried  exotic  Conifers  which  it  is 
the  fashion  now-a-days  to  plant  'indiscriminately 
in  every  garden.  The  natural  soil  here  is  a  heavy 
loam  with  scarcely  a  particle  of  sand  in  it.  It 
suits  certain  kinds  of  Conifers  to  perfection,  no- 
tably the  Douglas  Fir,  Picea  nobilis,  Wellingtonia, 
Nordmann's  Fir,  and  the  common  Spruce  ;  these 
flourish  as  well  as  could  be  desired,  and  young 
trees  quickly  rise  and  develop  into  fine  spe- 
cimens.    On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  that 


seems  to  have  been  planted  about  the  same 
time  (1730)  as  the  magnificent  trees  of  this 
Cedar  that  exist  at  Warwick  Castle,  Good- 
wood, Painshill,  and  other  places,  but  it  is  not  half 
their  size.  Among  other  Conifers  that  fail  here 
are  the  Araucaria,  Pinus  Sabiniana,  insignis,  and 
macrocarpa,  but  the  Austrian  and  Weymouth 
Pines  do  admirably.  Turning  from  these  un- 
healthy Conifers  to  the  grand  old  Yews  already 
adverted  to,  one  of  which  is  shown  on  the  lawn  to 
the  left  in  the  engraving,  is  quite  a  relief. 

The  deciduous  trees,  however,  represent  the 
real  beauty  of  the  tree  growth  at  Astrop.  Near 
the  south  front  of  the  house  is  a  magnificent 
Beech,  the  spread  of  whose  branches  is  enormous. 
This  tree  was  evidently  beheaded  in  its  youth, 
the  result  being  a  multitude  of  branches  spring- 
ing from  a  point  near  the  ground.  This  behead- 
ing seems  to  have  been  a  general  practice  here,  for 
many  trees,  including  a  whole  line  of  Spruces, 
have  branches  similarly  produced — the  result  of  re- 
moving  the  primary  leader.     Other  noble  trees 
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consist  of  both  the  Eastern  and  Western  Planes 
(Platanus  orientalis  and  occidentalis)  ;  Oak?,  in- 
cluding the  almost  evergreen  Lucombeana,  and 
Maples,  including  Acer  campestre ;  Sycamores, 
Tulip  trees.  Limes,  Elms,  common  Ashes,  and 
flowering  Ashes  (Ornus  europsus),  of  which  there 
is  here  probably  one  of  the  finest  trees  in  the 
country.  It  has  a  huge  bole  and  a  gigantic  sym- 
metrically rounded  head.  A  great  many  of  these 
deciduous  trees  are  densely  covered  with  Ivy, 
which  makes  them  green  in  winter.  Some  of  the 
Ivy  stems  are  as  thick  as  a  man's  thigh.  In  almost 
every  instance,  however,  where  the  Ivy  is  so  ram- 
pant, the  supporting  tree  shows  indication  of  ill- 
health,  caused,  no  doubt,  by  the  Ivy.  It  is  so 
beautiful,  however,  in  winter,  that  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  destroy  it.  Astrop  is  one  of  the  few 
places  now  existing  where  the  park  comes  up  to 
the  carriage  entrance  front.  This  was  common 
at  one  time,  but  now  it  is  usually  considered  best 
to  separate  the  park  from  the  grounds  immediately 
surrounding  the  house  by  means  of  a  fence  or 
ha-ha.  The  practice  has  its  advantages  and  draw- 
backs. The  advantage  is  that  it  does  away  with 
an  unsightly  fence,  and  consequently  gates  near 
the  front  entrance  ;  on  the  other  hand,  cattle  in 
such  close  proximity  to  the  house  are  apt  to  be 
troublesome. 

The  lake,  a  fine  piece  of  ornamental  water,  is 
some  700  yards  in  length,  and  of  proportionate 
breadth.  It  occupies  a  natural  valley  immedi- 
ately below  the  south  or  principal  front  of  the 
mansion,  as  shown  in  tlie  annexed  engraving 
Originally  a  small  brook  flowed  through  the  val-, 
ley,  and  by  forming  a  dam  at  a  distance  down 
the  stream  the  water  filled  the  hollow  without 
very  much  labour  in  the  way  of  embanking. 
The  outline  is  so  contrived  as  to  make  the 
lake  appear  to  be  much  larger  than  it  really 
is,  and  by  placing  the  dam  just  inside  a 
wood  the  extremity  is  admirably  concealed,  the 
lake  apparently  losing  itself  in  the  wood.  The 
overflow  passes  over  a  steep  rocky  cliff  consisting 
of  huge  boulders,  over  which  the  water  tumbles 
with  all  the  vivacity  of  a  mountain  stream. 
From  a  walk  made  round  the  margin  of  the  lake, 
pretty  glimpses  of  the  home  landscape  can  be  ob- 
tained. Close  to  the  water's  edge  has  been  planted 
ornamental,  deciduous,  and  evergreen  trees.  In 
one  part  there  is  a  charming  combination,  which, 
whether  the  result  of  accident  or  design  is 
unknown,  but  be  that  as  it  may  it  is  very  pretty. 
It  consists  of  a  huge  variegated  Sycamore,  probably 
the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  country  ;  a  fine  tree 
of  the  ordinary  Sycamore,  and  immediately  in 
front  of  the  variegated  tree  a  specimen  of  the 
deciduous  Cypress — a  trio  forming  a  grand  group, 
the  feather  foliage  of  the  Cypress  being  of  a  bright 
lively  green,  in  charming  contrast  with  that  of  the 
Sycamores.  The  lake  forms  the  chief  water  supply 
of  the  place.  It  is  conducted  to  a  filtering  bed. 
It  then  runs  into  a  capacious  reservoir,  from  which 
it  is  pumped  by  horse  power  to  the  various  cisterns 
in  the  mansion  and  elsewhere  constructed  for  its 
reception. 

The  kitchen  garden,  a  spacious  walled-in 
area,  is  of  the  usual  stamp,  and  is  calculated  to 
yield  a  supply  for  a  large  household.  In  speaking 
about  the  Pea  crops  to  the  veteran  gardener,  Mr- 
Leggett,  he  remarked  that  during  the  forty 
years  he  has  grown  vegetables  he  has  found  no 
Peas  to  equal  the  British  Queen  and  Champion 
of  England,  two  sorts  on  which  he  relies  every 
season    for    his     Pea     crop.      There    are    some 


excellent  Peach  houses  of  antiquated  build, 
but  admirably  suited  for  Peach  culture,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  over  400 
Peaches  have  been  gathered  this  season  from 
four  trees.  The  range  of  vineries  is  of  modern 
construction,  fitted  with  all  the  latest  improve- 
ments by  Messrs.  Perry,  of  Banbury.  The  Vines 
Mr.  Leggett  grows  chiefly  are  Muscat  of  Alexan- 
dria and  Mrs.  Pince.  The  latter  is  a  particular 
favourite,  and  the  crop  this  year  is  a  grand  ex- 
ample of  successful  Grape  culture,  the  bunches 
being  unusually  heavj',  the  berries  large  and  ad- 
mirably coloured.  A  little  matter  of  detail  to 
which  Mr.  Leggett  strictly  adheres  is  tying  the 
Vine  rods  at  a  distance  of  about  9  inches  below 
the  rafter.  By  this  means  the  laterals  can  be  tied 
out  without  fear  of  twisting  or  breaking,  as  is 
often  the  case  where  the  rods  are  fastened  close  up 
to  the  rafter.  A  large  ridge-and-furrow  green- 
house is  used  for  plants,  and  a  handsome  conser- 
vatory attached  to  the  mansion  completes  the  glass 
department.  This  conservatory  has  a  very  pretty 
eflject.  The  roof  is  festooned  with  creepers  such 
as  Tacsonia,  Lapageria,  and  the  like  ;  the  walls  are 
covered  with  Ficus  and  other  plants,  while  the 
beds  are  carpeted  with  Maiden-hair,  Pteris 
tremula,  Selaginellas,  and  subjects  of  a  similar 
character  that  do  not  require  much  artificial  heat. 
The  most  noteworthy  plant  in  this  house  was  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  rather  rare  Fern,  Poly- 
podium  appendiculatum,  which  has  fronds  some- 
what like  those  of  the  common  native  Polypody, 
but  larger,  and  every  part  of  their  surface  is  ex- 
quisitely netted  and  dotted  with  crimson-red  on  a 
deep  green  ground.  It  is  an  extremely  elegant 
Fern  for  a  cool  conservatory.       W.  Goldeing. 


CRAGSIDE,  KOTHBURY. 

Polygonum  Beunonis  is  a  very  attractive 
plant  in  early  autumn,  grown  as  it  is  at  Cragside, 
near  Rothbury  (Sir  William  Armstrong's  beautiful 
seat),  in  masses  6  feet  to  S  feet  across  on  the 
peaty  deposits  of  the  millstone  grit  rock ;  the 
position  seems  to  suit  the  plant  and  to  bring  out 
its  best  qualities.  Its  rich,  rosy  pink  blossoms, 
produced  in  profusion,  brighten  the  rocky  banks 
wherever  it  appears.  Although  it  grows  freely 
with  me,  it  blooms  with  far  less  profusion  and 
lacks  the  rich  hue  of  colour  it  exhibits  at  Cragside. 
Growing  in  a  recess  on  the  rocky  hillside 
through  which  a  thin  springlet  filters,  Linnisa 
borealis  spreads  thickly  over  the  half-shaded  stony 
ground.  It  is  seldom  in  cultivation  that  this  in- 
teresting little  plant  is  found  in  such  vigorous 
health.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  meet  with  it, 
recalling  recollections  of  Norwegian  Fir  woods, 
alpine  forests,  and  Scottish  hills,  and,  above  all, 
the  great  naturalist  whose  name  it  records ;  but 
Cragside  is  a  happy  hunting-ground  for  the  botani- 
cal student.  The  fortunate  disposal  of  the  plants, 
their  judicious  selection,  the  rocky  heights  on 
which  they  are  seated,  all  assist  the  idea  that 
Nature  has  here  been  bountiful  indeed,  and  has 
with  no  niggard  hand  spread  her  rich  store  of 
lovely  plants. 

We  find  rambling  over  the  rocks,  or  spreading  far 
over  the  less  abrupt  spaces  where  the  waste  of  the 
rock  has  accumulated,  rare  Saxifrages,  Heaths  in 
great  variety,  the  alpine  Rhododendron,  and  other 
plants,  not  seated  in  prim  precision,  and  individu- 
ally isolated  with  trimly  raked  ground  about  them, 
but  in  glorious  profusion  masses  of  each  kind  of 
plant,  and  it  is  only  in  masses  that  the  true  na- 
tural features  of  some  plants  can  be  realised,  one 
kind  merging  into  another,  and  clothing  the  lofty 
heights  from  the  lake  at  their  base  to  the  towering 
crests  that  rise  far  above  the  noble  and  appropriate 
residence.  Rhododendrons  are  largely  planted 
and  distributed  wherever  resting-places  on  the  de- 
clivity can  be  found.  There  is  a  temptation  to 
make  these  showy  results  of  horticultural  skill 


too  prominent  a  feature.  They  appear  to  have 
found  a  congenial  home,  and  grow  and  bloom 
freely,  but  the  dwarf  hardy  shrubs  enjoy  a  large 
share  of  the  hillside.  Cotoneaster  microphylla 
and  thymifolia  spread  naturally  over  the  rocky 
ledges.  Gaultheria  Shallon  has  been  appropriately 
and  extensively  planted,  and  lends  its  peculiar 
charm  to  the  place.  Intending  merely  to  notice 
Polygonum  Brunonis,  I  have  been  led  on  by  the 
recollection  of  the  many  charming  features  of  this 
grand  rock  garden,  which  deserves  a  more  elabo- 
rate and  detailed  description.  Wji.  Ingram. 
Bcli'oir. 


BENEFIT  SOCIETY  FOR  GARDENERS. 

On  two  or  three  occasions  lately  "  Peregrine  "  has 
made  allusion  in  the  columns  of  The  Gaeden  to 
the  want  of  a  society  that  will  afford  some  pro- 
vision for  gardeners  other  than  that  furnished  by 
the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution.  The 
defects  of  this  institution  are  everywhere  acknow- 
ledged, and  it  is  the  subject  of  frequent  remark 
that  but  few  gardeners  comparatively  subscribe  to 
its  funds.  The  reasons  for  this  abstinence  are  not 
far  to  seek,  and  some  of  them  have  been  set  forth 
by  "  Peregrine."  That  the  objects  of  this  society 
are  highly  praiseworthy  no  one  will  attempt  to  deny, 
but  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  it  is  to  very  many 
so  remote  that  interest  in  its  work  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  Some  gardeners  attach  themselves  to 
benefit  societies  like  the  Foresters  and  Odd  Fellows. 
Let  me,  therefore,  direct  attention  to  the  objects 
and  aims  of  the  United  Horticultural  Benefit  and 
Provident  Society,  established  in  1866,  as  a  means 
of  providing  something  better  than  the  Gardeners' 
Royal  Benevolent  Institution.  I  can  write  with 
certainty  as  to  its  present  position.  I  am  one  of 
its  honorary  members,  and  for  two  years  past 
I  have  presided  at  its  annual  meeting.  The 
government  of  this  society  is  wholly  invested  in 
the  members,  who  must  be  gardeners,  though  if 
a  member  should  change  his  occupation  he  is  not 
thereby  excluded  from  its  benefits.  No  new  rule 
can  be  made  or  a  rule  altered  without  the 
sanction  of  a  majority  of  the  members  at  a  special 
or  general  meeting.  The  committee  for  the  time 
being  are  chosen  from  among  the  members,  so 
that  they  understand  fully  the  circumstances  and 
requirements  of  those  who  seek  benefit  from  the 
society.  The  expenses  of  management  are  kept  at 
the  lowest  possible  level ;  the  society  is  a  marvel- 
lous illustration  of  economy  in  this  respect. 
The  rules  protect  the  interests  of  the  members  in 
every  way,  so  as  to  render  fraud  next  to  impossible, 
that  is,  granting  that  the  books  of  the  society  be 
examined  at  stated  periods  as  provided  by  the 
rules,  and  this  is  done  by  the  committee  and 
auditors.  Any  book  can  be  inspected  by  a  member 
who  may  call  upon  the  secretary  for  that  purpose. 
There  exists  in  the  society  a  sick  fund,  a  benefit 
fund,  a  benevolent  fund,  and  a  deposit  fund. 
There  is  one  particular  exemption  in  the  benefits 
afforded  by  the  society.  There  is  no  distinct  sum 
provided  for  the  expenses  of  burial,  but  a  mem- 
ber's deposit  is  supposed  to  meet  this  deficiency. 
All  contributions  to  the  benefit  fund  becomes  the 
sole  capital  of  the  individual  subscribing.  I  can- 
not, in  this  space,  go  into  the  various  bearings  of 
the  deposit  fund,  but  it  is  highly  satisfactory. 
The  dispensation  of  the  benevolent  fund  is  not 
confined  to  cases  of  old  age,  but  varies  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  Supposing  a  member  to 
be  sick  beyond  the  time  relief  is  allowed,  then 
he  will  become  a  recipient  of  this  fund  if 
he  is  destitute  of  resources  to  supply  his  im- 
mediate wants.  There  are  other  advantages 
that  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  rules.  I  would 
simply  recommend  a  reference  to  them.  The  secre- 
tary' is  Mr.  J.  F.  McElroy,  The  Gardens,  Moray 
Lodge,  Campden  Hill,  Kensington,  and  the  trea- 
surer is  Mr.  James  Hudson,  The  Gardens,  Gunners- 
bury  House,  Acton,  both  of  whom  will  gladly 
supply  all  necessary  information. 

Let  me  conclude  by  making  an  earnest  appeal 
on  behalf  of  this  useful  and  flourishing  society. 
Many  can  help  it  by  becoming  honorary  members 
of  one  guinea.  Mr.  William  Paul,  Mr.  B.  S.  Wil- 
liams, and  other  well-known  horticulturists,  ama- 
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teur  and  professional,  are  among  the    honorary 
members    It  is  a  society  particularly  well  deserv- 
ing  the   attention  o£    young    gardeners,  and   I 
heartily  commend  it  to  their  notice. 
JEaling. K    DEAN. 

AN  OLD  VICARAGE  GARDEN. 
(Date  1681.) 
This  garden  is  one  calculated  to  afford  pleasure 
to  anyone  who  cares  for  the  picturesque.     The  late 
vicar  let  everything  ran  wild,  and  I  have  persuaded 
the  present  one  not  to  touch  the  climbers  further 
than  is  necessary  to  prevent  their  choking  each 
other.  The  garden  front  is  one  tangle  of  Virginian 
Creeper,  old  Ivy  covered  with  bloom,   climbing 
Roses,  Vines,  whitePassion  Flo  wer,  and  a  Thorn  with 
clusters  of  scarlet  berries.     The  front  of  the  little 
terrace  near  the  house  is  in  the  same  picturesque 
tangle,  and  the  little  patches  of  crumbling  brick- 
work will  suit  for  Cheddar  Pinks,  Gorydalis  lutea, 
Saxifrages,  &c.    The  wall  of  the  vegetable  garden 
is  covered  with  old  climbers,  and  the  border  at 
the  foot  of  it  will  suit  Ixias,  Gladioli,  and  Chry- 
santhemums.    The  garden  door  of  the  house  goes 
directly  out  of  a  room  without  any  passage,  and 
opens  on  a  narrow  terrace.    Next  comes  a  little 
lawn  and  a  few  flower  beds,  and  then  an  archway 
covered  with  a  great  mass  of  old  Ivy  opens  into 
the  vegetable  garden,  the  path  going  down  a  gentle 
slope  and  passing  on  to  a  little  patch  of  turf,  of 
which  I  shall  make  good  use  in  the  way  of  garden- 
ing on  the  Grass.    There  are  plenty  of  wild  Col- 
chicums  in  the  meadows  near,  some  beautiful  snow- 
white  ones  and  all  shades  of  deep  purple.   Lily  of 
the   Valley   grows   wild   here,   and  several  Cam- 
panulas, Primroses,  and  the  wild  Columbine.     A 
continuous  walk  runs  round  the  garden  with  a 
3-fo6t  border  between  it  and  the  boundary,  and 
another  border  between  that  and  the  fruit  trees 
which  bound  the  vegetable    plots.     These  fruit 
trees  are  old  and    Moss-grown— many  too   old 
to  bear.     They    seem  to  have  been   always  as 
they  are  now,  trained  with  two  horizontal  laterals 
at  bottom,  from  which  spring  shoots  trained  ver- 
tically.    They  are  now  weird,  gnarled,  twisted- 
looking  things.     The  part  of  the  garden  furthest 
from  the  house  contains  some  large  old  fruit  trees, 
and  the  farthest  edge  of  it  is  very  much  shaded 
by  tall  trees  outside.     There  is  every  variety  of 
position  in  the  borders,  sheltered    and   exposed, 
sunny  and  shady.     The  ground  first  slopes  south- 
west, and  then  tilts  up  sharply  to  face  the  north- 
east.   In  winter  and  in  wet  weather  the  water 
rises  from  the  chalk  underneath,  and  runs  in  the 
hollow.    Water  can  always  bs  got  there,  so  I  shall 
institute  a  bog  bed  at  that  part.     The  character 
of  an  old  place  like  this  should  not  be  interfered 
with  ;  so  I  shall  only  add  a  few  climbing   Koses 
and  Clematises  to  the  walls,  and  fill  the  borders 
with  a  stock  of  hardy  plants.    I  hope  to   be  able 
to  send  you  from  here  some  good  sketches  of  pic- 
turesque gardening.      There  are  plenty    of  old 
Roses— old  Albas  and  Damasks  they  seem  to  be. 
The  front  garden  is  perfectly  level.  The  soil  seems 
to  be  a  rich  bed  of  sandy  loam  washed  down  from 
the  chalk  hills  around.  J.  D. 


a  spring  upon  one  of  the  thrushes,  which  it  caught 
and  diagged  into  a  bush.  My  gardener  had  told 
me  that  he  had  seen  it  trying  a  similar  plan  with 
some  tame  young  pheasants,  but  without  success. 
— C.  W.  DOD,  Field. 


TREES  AND  Shrubs. 

ESCALLONIA  SBLLOWIANA.* 
When  Loudon's  "  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Pri- 
tannicum  "  was  published,  only  some  half-dozen 
species  of  the  genus  Escallonia— out  of  the  aggre- 
gate of  about  a  couple  of  scores  now  known  to 
exist— were  cultivated  in  British  gardens.  A  good 


The  weasel  in  the  garden.— The  depre- 
dations of  short-tailed  field  mice  have  been  so 
serious  in  my  garden  that  I  welcomed  as  benefac- 
tors a  colony  of  weasels  which  lately  settled  here, 
and  which  have  been  seen  four  at  a  time,  one  or 
two  being  nearly  always  about.  I  am  aware,  how- 
ever, that  they  do  not  confine  their  attentions  to 
the  field  mice.  A  few  days  ago  I  saw  a  large  frog 
hop  out  of  a  b\;sh  in  great  alarm,  followed  by  a 
weasel,  which  seized  him  by  the  crown  of  the  head 
and  carried  him  off— a  good  load  for  so  small  an 
animal.  A  few  days  ago  my  wife  observed  one  of 
these  weasels  performing  some  strange  gymnastic 
feats  on  a  tennis  lawn  before  the  drawing-room 
window,  and  a  number  o£  thrushes  were  looking 
"■^  P."?^  ^*'  apparently  much  interested  in  the 
exhibition.  The  little  creature  seemed  as  if  it  was 
tymg  itself  intoa  knot  orrolling  head  over  heels  like 
a  ball,  moving  first  in  one  direction,  then  in  another ; 
all  of  a  sudden  it  straightened  itself  out,  and  made 


Spray  of  ]i!sca,lloma  SMowiana, 

many  have  found  their  way  to  this  country  within 
the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  probably  none,  except  under  favoured 
circumstances,  are  able  to  withstand  the  severe 
winters  which  occur  every  few  years,  will  no  doubt 
continue  to  hold  their  places  in  the  affections  of 
most  growers  of  out-door  plants.  The  beauty  of 
the  foliage  and  flowers  of  so  many  of  them  amply 
atone  for  the  slight  uncertainty  by  which  they  are 
svirrounded,  and  as  they  admit  of  easy  propagation 
by  means  of  cuttings,  and  grow  rapidly  after 
being  planted  out,  it  is  thoroughly  worth  while  to 
pat  in  every  autumn  a  few  cuttings  of  each  kind 
in  pots  in  a  cold  frame,  and  so  be  prepared  to 
make  good  the  losses  occasioned  by  unexpected 
frosts  or  exceptionally  severe  winters.  In  the 
south  and  south-west  of  England  some  species 
grow  very  freely,  and  are  most  valuable  for  the 
decoration  of  gardens  and  places  exposed  to  direct 
sea  breezes,  which  often  prove  so  great  an  obstacle 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  more  tender  plants.  E. 
macrantha  especially  forms  under  such  conditions 
a  splendid  hedge,  its  luxuriant  dark  green  foliage 
and  handsome  red  flowers  giving  quite  a  tropical 
character  to  the  scene.  Away  from  the  sea  in 
many    places,    both   in    England    and  Scotland, 


the  Escallonias  are,  as  a  rule,  practically  safe 
when  grown  as  wall  plants,  and  no  more  beau- 
tiful shrubs  could  be  selected  for  such  positions. 
In  Colonel  H.  M.  Drummond  Hay's  pamphlet — 
"  The  comparative  hardihood  of  hard-wooded 
plants,  from  observations  made  at  Seggieden, 
Perthshire,  during  the  winters  of  1878  79, 1879-80, 
and  1880-81  "—the  Escallonias  are  placed  under 
section  3,  which  includes  "  those  that  have  been 
killed  down  to  the  roots  or  suffered  so  severely  as 
to  require  to  be  cut  down,  but  have  again  com- 
pletely recovered  and  made  good  growths."  The 
author  of  the  work  just  mentioned  says  ;  "  Except- 
ing on  a  wall,  the  Escallonia  is  scarcely  to  be 
depended  on  with  me.  Several  bushes  of  ten 
years  standing  were  all  killed.  E.  macrantha, 
from  its  habit  of  growing  out  to  the  wind,  is  used 
in  the  Scilly  Islands  as  a  hedge  plant,  where  it  is 
invaluable  for  the  protection  of  more  delicate 
things." 

The  genus  Escallonia  is  confined  to  the  South 
American  continent,  throughout  which  it  is  widely 
distributed,  but  it  does  not  occur  in  Tropical  Brazil 
and  Guiana.  The  different  species  differ  most 
widely  in  appearance,  some  of  them  not  yet  intro- 
duced exhibiting  remarkable  characteriatics  in 
size,  habit,  &c.  For  instance,  E.  pendula  forms  a 
tree  from  30  feet  to  50  feet  in  height,  with  leaves 
as  large  as  those  of  the  common  Laurel,  and  long, 
somewhat  dense-flowered  racemes  from  1  foot 
to  nearly  1.J  feet  in  length,  whilst  E.  myrtil- 
loides,  wliich  no  doubt  would  be  welcomed  by 
lovers  of  rock  plants,  has  prostrate  branches  and 
small  leathery  leaves,  almost  the  exact  counter- 
part of  those  of  our  native  Bearberry  (Arctosta- 
phylos  Uva-ursi).  E.  polifolia  is  also  a  dwarf 
grower,  with  large-sized  solitary  flowers  and  erect 
branches  clothed  with  narrow  leaves  with  strongly 
recurved  margins  ;  as  far  as  the  foliage  characters 
are  concerned,  this  resembles  very  closely  our 
only  native  Andromeda,  A.  polifolia. 

The  species  of  which  an  illustration  is  herewith 
given  is  new  to  British  gardens.  It  was  raised 
some  few  years  ago  from  seeds  sent  to  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,  from  Uruguay.  The  plant  is  of 
slender  twiggy  habit,  with  smooth  leaves  from 
1  inch  to  li  inches  in  length,  and  panicles 
of  pretty  starry  white  flowers.  It  is  certainly  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  list  of  half  hardy  orna- 
mental shrubs.  The  accompanying  figure  of  E. 
Sellowiana  is  the  only  one  of  that  species  which 
has  ever  been  published  either  in  English  or 
foreign  works.  Geokge  Nicholson. 

Riyal  Gardens,  Kew. 


*  Idestification. —Escallonia  Sellowiana,  D.  C.  Prodr., 
vol.  iv.,p.  4;  Engler  in  "Linn.-ca,"  x.fxvi.,  Hff.  v.,  1870, 
p.  5C5;  E.  resinosa  var.  dodonreifolia,  Chamisso  in  "Lin- 
nrea,"  1S20,  p.  515. 


FORESTRY  FOR  OCTOBER. 
About  the  end  of  this  month  all  sorts  of  forest 
material  will  be  in  a  fit  state  to  be  planted  out 
where  it  is  to  remain.  Continue  fencing,  draining, 
and  opening  pits  for  young  trees,  so  that  no  time 
may  be  lost  when  the  planting  season  is  com- 
menced. Soils  of  a  stiff,  clayey  character  will  be 
improved  by  being  broken  up  and  exposed  to  the 
weather  for  some  time  previous  to  planting  ;  dry, 
sandy,  or  gravelly  ground  may,  however,  le 
planted  at  once  without  any  previous  preparation 
in  that  respect.  Scotch  Fir  and  Larch  to  be 
planted  on  dry  heathy  moor  ground— by  the 
notch  system— always  succeed  best  when  done  in 
autumn ;  therefore  operations  should  be  pushed 
forward  vith  vigour  before  winter  sets  in  ;  damp, 
mossy,  and  cold,  stiff  clay,  however,  had  better 
not  be  planted  till  spring. 

Finish  pruning  hedgerow  and  forest  trees, 
and  remove  the  loppings  as  the  work  proceeds. 
Thin  young  plantations  and  grub  up  Broom,  Furze, 
and  all  rubbish  likely  to  impede  the  free  circula- 
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tion  of  air  among  the  young  trees.  Hark  and  fell 
heavy  timber  in  the  forest  when  hands  can  be 
spared  to  do  so,  so  that  it  may  be  ready  for  re- 
moval at  a  time  when  hard  frost  stops  other  worl:. 
Clean  drains,  and  collect  leaves  from  roads  and 
walks,  &nd  store  them  away  to  rot  for  manure. 
See  that  all  fences  and  gates  are  in  a  proper 
state  of  repair  before  winter  sets  in. 

Sowing  Grass  seeds. — This  is  a  proper  time 
to  drain,  trench,  and  prepare  patches  of  ground 
in  sheltered  situations  in  the  deer  forest  to  be 
sown  with  Grass  seeds  in  spring.  The  best  Grass 
for  this  purpose  is  Cocksfoot  (Dactylis  glomerata); 
it  is  hard}'  and  grows  ou  a  great  variety  of 
soils,  provided  they  are  tolerably  dry.  It  tluives 
under  the  shade  of  trees  if  not  too  crowded,  and 
produces  strong  conical  tufts  much  relished  by 
deer  in  winter  when  food  is  scarce.  Collect  Beech 
mast.  Oak  Acorns,  Chestnuts,  and  Walnuts,  and 
sow  at  once  or  store  them  away  in  a  cool,  airy  loft 
till  spring.  Gather  seeds  of  Conifers  as  they  ripen  ; 
these  need  not  be  removed  from  the  cones  till 
spring.  In  the  nursery  department  two-year 
seedling  Scotch  Fir  and  Larch  may  be  bedded 
out  or  planted  in  nursery  rows ;  the  ground 
used  for  the  purpose  should  be  such  as  has  carried 
a  crop  of  Totatoes.  As  soon  as  the  young  trees 
have  been  removed  from  the  nursery  the  vacant 
ground  should,  if  poor,  get  a  drefsing  of  well 
decomposed  manure,  and  be  immediately  trenched, 
dug,  or,  better  still,  thrown  up  into  rough  ridges  to 
be  exposed  to  frost  during  the  winter.  If  not 
already  done,  finish  putting  in  cuttings  of  ever- 
greens, &a.  See  that  all  nursery  fences  are  in 
perfect  order  and  rabbit-proof. 

Shrubbekies.— Push  forward  the  formation 
of  new  shrubberies  and  remodel  and  improve  old 
ones  where  necessary.  Collect  leaves,  twigs,  and 
all  sorts  of  rubbish  from  pleasure  grounds,  and 
peg  down  Rhododendrons,  Laurels,  and  other 
shrubs  in  places  where  it  is  desirable  to  extend 
covert.  Plant  ornamental  trees  for  scenic  effect 
on  the  lawn  and  elsewhere  where  wanted,  and  see 
that  all  such  are  properly  staked  and  tied,  in  order 
to  prevent  wind-waving ;  repair  roads  and  walks 
where  necessary,  and  push  forward  alterations  and 
improvements  of  every  kind  while  the  weather  is 
open  and  favourable.  J.  B.  Webster. 


Hypericum  oblongifolium  has  received 
attention  in  your  columns  lately.  It  is  a  shrub  of 
surpassing  beauty,  by  far  the  best  of  the  family, 
and  much  superior  to  its  kinsman,  H.  patulum.  I 
have  just  measured  a  Myrtle  on  a  wall  here 
(Wigtownshire);  it  is  20  feet  high,  girths  16  inches 
at  6  inches  from  the  ground,  and  the  main  stem  is 
9|-  inches  in  girth  at  3  feet  above  the  ground.  In 
a  few  days  it  will  be  a  sheet  of  white  blossom.  As 
a  standard  it  is  apt  to  succumb  to  severe  winters ; 
still,  some  good  bushes  survived  the  hard  winters 
of  ISSO,  18S1,  and  1SS2.— Salmoniceps. 

Pinus  Banksiana.— In  the  July  number  of 
the  liuUetin  of  the  Torrey  Botanical  Club  Jlr. 
N.  L.  Britton  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  bo- 
tanical writers  have  commonlj'  under-stated  the 
size  of  Banks's  Pine  (Pinus  Banki-iana),  Gray  de- 
scribing it  as  "  a  straggling  shrub  or  low  tree," 
and  other  authors  giving  its  ma.-iimum  height  at 
from  20  feet  to  io'feet.  Mr.  Lritton  then  states 
that  he  has  found  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  Jlar- 
qnette,  on  Lake  Superioi-,  that  measured  70  feet 
in  height,  but  he  overlooks  the  detailed  observa- 
tions of  3Ir.  Bell,  who  tells  us  that  on  the  southern 
branches  of  Albany  River,  south-west  of  Hudson's 
Bay,  he  saw  "  large  groves  of  these  trees  about 
70  feet  in  height  and  2  feet  in  diameter  at  butt, 
with  straight  trunks  nearly  free  from  branches  for 
the  first  20  feet  or  30  feet.''  I  have  myself  seen 
Banks's  Pine  growing  in  abundance  at  various 
places  along  the  lower  river  and  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence and  at  Newfoundland,  and  have  found  many 
trees  at  Godbout  and  Seven  Islands  that  were  up- 
wards of  50  feet  in  height,  and  some  that  exceeded 
60  feet.  In  the  province  of  Quebec  it  is  largely 
used  as  fire- wood,  and  along  the  north  shore  of 
the  river  it  has  become  an  article  of  commerce  of 
no  inconsiderable  value,  thousands  of  cords  being 


shipped  annually  to  Quebec.  It  is  here  called 
Cypress.  In  American  manuals  the  species  is 
commonly,  though  very  improperly,  termed  the 
Northern  Scrub  Pine.  Its  habitat  is  in  the  far 
north,  where  it  attains  its  maximum  development, 
constituting  one  of  the  larger  forest  trees.  Only 
beyond  the  limits  of  its  proper  range  does  it 
occur  as  a  "  straggling  shrub,"'  or  merit  the  appel- 
lation of  "scrubby.''  ilr.  J.  A.  Allen,  in  treating 
of  the  correlation  of  size  with  geographical  dis- 
tribution in  mammals,  has  tersely  formulated  the 
following  law,  which  is  as  strikingly  applicable 
in  the  present  case  as  in  any  member  of  the 
group  for  which  it  was  particularly  framed  :  "  The 
maximum  physical  development  of  the  individual 
is  attained  where  the  conditions  of  environment 
are  most  favourable  to  the  life  of  the  species.  Spe- 
cies being  primarily  limited  in  their  distribution 
by  climatic  conditions,  their  representatives  living 
at  or  near  either  of  their  respective  latitudinal 
boundaries  are  more  or  less  unfavourably  affected 
by  the  influences  that  finally  limit  the  range  of 
the  species."— C.  Haet  Meeeiam,  Locust  Grove, 
j\\Y. 


THE  EDINBURGH  FORESTRY  EXHIBITION. 

Quietly,  but  energetically,  the  executive  com- 
mittee charged  with  the  arrangements  for  this 
great  undertaking  are  pushing  forward  the  pre- 
liminary measures  necessary  to  ensure  its  success. 
Without  any  direct  appeal  to  the  public,  the  gua- 
rantee fund  has  already  mounted  up  to  about 
,£35110.  While  no  date  has  yet  been  fixed  for  the 
holding  of  the  exhibition,  it  is  generally  under- 
stood that  the  most  suitable  period  for  it  will  be 
the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September  next 
year.  Entries,  it  is  said,  will  close  on  the  1st  of 
March  next.  The  nature  and  scope  of  the  exhibi- 
tion will,  perhaps,  be  best  understood  from  the 
following  abstract  of  the  proposed  classification  : — 

In  Class  I.,  "  Practical  Forestry,"  will  be  exhi- 
bited implements,  tools,  &c.,  used  in  forestry, 
draining,  and  enclosing,  models  of  foresters'  huts, 
charcoal  kilns,  and  timber  slips,  plans  of  river 
embankments,  rafts,  and  appliances  for  floating 
timber,  models  of  machinery  for  transporting 
timber  and  transplanting  trees,  sawmills,  wood- 
working, and  pulp  machinery  of  every  description, 
and  fencing  materials. 

Class  II.,  "  Forest  Produce,"  will  embrace  collec- 
tions of  timber  specimens  and  ornamental  woods, 
woods  used  for  ordnance,  for  railway  purposes, 
and  for  pavements,  cooperage,  wood  carving  and 
turnery,  basket  and  wicker  work,  fancy  wood 
work,  wood  engraving,  tanning  and  dyeing  sub- 
stances, barks,  including  cork  fibres  and  fibrous 
substances,  material  for  paper  manufacture,  gums, 
resins,  wood  oils  and  varnishes,  ..tc. 

Under  Class  III.,  "  Scientific  Forestry,''  will  be 
ranked  botanical  specimens  of  forest  flora,  micro- 
scopic sections  of  woods,  fungi  and  lichens  in- 
jurious to  trees,  forest  fauna  injurious  to  woods, 
useful  and  noxious  insects,  preservative  processes 
applied  to  timber,  geological  specimens  and  dia- 
grams illustrating  the  different  formations  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  trees,  fossil  plants,  and  trees 
found  in  bogs. 

Class  I'\^.,  "Ornamental  Forestry,"  will  consist 
of  growing  specimens  of  rare  and  ornamental 
trees  and  naturalised  species,  in  tubs  or  otherwise, 
rustic  work,  arbours,  seats,  bridges,  &c 

To  Class  ■\^.,  "Illustrations  of  Forestry,"  will  be 
relegated  paintings,  photographs,  and  drawings  of 
remarkable  and  historical  trees,  foliage  and 
scenery,  illustrations  showing  the  effects  of  blight, 
accident,  or  any  abnormal  condition,  and  sketches 
of  work  and  operations  in  the  forests. 

In  Class  "\'I.,  "  Forest  Literature  and  History," 
will  be  found  reports  of  forest  schools,  forest 
periodicals,  and  other  publications,  treatises  on 
measuring  and  valuing  wood,  forest  floras  of  dif- 
ferent countries,  treatises  on  fixation  of  dunes  and 
ou  ancient  and  extinct  forests,  working  plans  of 
forests  and  plantations  on  estates,  valuations,  sur- 
veys, &c.,  maps  and  charts  illustrative  of  the  geo- 
graphical distributions  of  forest  trees  and  their 
altitude.  , 


Under  Class  VII.  will  come  essays  and  reports 
on  specific  subjects  for  which  premiums  are 
offered.  Under  Class  'VIII.  loan  collections. 
Under  Class  IX.  economic  condition  of  foresters 
and  woodmen.  Class  X.  will  contain  miscel- 
laneous exhibits. 

Among  the  places  from  which  exhibits  have 
already  been  promised  are  Ceylon,  the  Andaman 
Islands,  Jamaica,  Canada,  California,  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  New  South  Wales ;  while 
the  famous  forestry  schools  of  France  and  Ger- 
many are  expected  to  be  adequately  represented, 
as  is  hoped  may  be  also  the  forests  of  Norway 
and  Sweden,  Cyprus,  Greece,  and  Italy.  Appli- 
cation has  been  made  to  the  heads  of  the  forest 
departments  in  the  different  Presidencies  of 
India,  and  many  of  those  gentlemen,  being  per- 
sonal friends  of  members  of  the  committee 
or  of  the  honorary  officials,  are  expected 
to  render  hearty  co-operation.  Communications 
have  also  been  addressed  to  the  various  foreign 
ambassadors,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  for  the 
exhibition  the  recognition  of  their  respective 
Governments  ;  and  thus  far  the  results  in  this 
direction  have  been  of  the  most  satisfactory  cha- 
racter. The  literature  of  the  subject  is  likely  to 
be  illustrated  by  reports  of  the  schools  of  forestry 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  in  this  connection 
occasion  will  be  taken  to  show  the  strong  claims 
which  Edinburgh  has  for  the  establishment  of  such 
a  school,  while  abundant  material  for  the  practi- 
cal education  of  students  is  to  be  found  all  over 
the  country.  Closely  allied  to  this  branch  of  the 
subject  is  the  preparation  of  plans  showing  the 
age  of  trees  and  the  stage  of  growth  at  which 
cutting  should  be,  or  has  been,  resorted  to — a 
mode  of  procedure  which  is  said  to  be  confined 
in  Scotland  to  the  Grantown  estate  of  the  Earl  of 
Seafield,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  J.  G 
Thomson,  though  the  practice  is  said  to  be 
largely  and  advantageously  pursued  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  By  the  preparation  of  such 
plans  the  proprietors  of  forests  are  said  to  have 
been  led  to  take  a  greater  interest  in  the  woods  on 
their  estates,  and  so  to  have  been  enabled  the 
better  to  direct  their  management,  preventing 
over-felling  in  some  seasons,  guarding  against 
overcrowding  at  other  times,  and  thus  rendering 
the  plantations  less  liable  to  the  ravages  of  such  a 
gale  as  that  of  October  1-t,  1881.  The  loan  sec- 
tion of  the  exhibition  will,  it  is  anticipated,  prove 
to  be  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  all,  including, 
as  it  is  expected  to  do,  notable  specimens  of  carv- 
ing, wood  engraving,  and  several  other  kindred 
arts,  from  various  quarters. 


Wasps  and  waep  stings.— There  have 
been  several  cases  recorded  lately  of  the  death  of 
persons  who  had  been  stung  by  wasps.  This  may, 
I  think,  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  at  this 
time  of  year  wasps  begin  to  lose  their  accustomed 
energy,  and  creep  and  crawl  about,  so  that  persons 
are  much  more  likely  to  come  in  contact  with 
them  than  they  are  when  the  wasps  are  active  and 
busy  providing  food  for  the  grubs  in  the  nest,  and 
consequently  more  persons  are  stung  at  this 
season  than  earlier  in  the  year.  It,  however, 
rarely  happens  that  the  sting  is  fatal,  and  a  person 
in  a  thoroughly  healthy  state  seldom  suffers  more 
than  a  passing  inconvenience,  unless  stung  in  some 
particularly  tender  place.  The  poison  of  a  wasp's 
sting,  and  indeed  that  of  all  insects,  is  of  an  acid 
nature ;  therefore,  to  neutralise  the  acid  and 
alleviate  the  pain,  an  alkali  in  some  form  should 
be  applied  to  the  suffering  part.  Spirits  of  Harts- 
horn, washing  soda,  soft  soap,  the  juice  of  an 
Onion  (if  the  sting  be  within  the  mouth  or  throat 
a  piece  of  an  Onion  should  be  chewed  and  the 
juioe  slowly  swallowed),  or  bruised  Dock  leaves 
are  perhaps  the  easiest  and  most  convenient  alka- 
line remedies  to  apply  ;  if  possible  suck  the  place 
well,  and  make  it  bleed  slightly,  and  then  rub  in 
one  of  the  above  mentioned  remedies.  Keep  as 
cool  in  every  sense  as  possible.  The  queen  wasps, 
numbers  of  which  may  be  found  in  one  nest,  will 
soon  be  leaving  their  nests  in  search  of  winter 
quarters— such  positions  as  snug  places  in  out- 
houses, under  roofs,  in  lumber  rooms,  and,  in  fact, 
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anywhere  where  they  can  creep  in  and  find  warmth 
and  dryness.  They  should  always  be  destroyed, 
as  each  wasp,  if  it  lives,  will  form  a  nest  next 
year.— G.  S.  S. 

FERNS. 

BEST  CULTIVATED  FERNS. 
( Continwed  from  ]}.  282.J 
Gymnopteeis  qubrcifolia.— This  is  the  only 
species  of  this  small  genus  that  is  worthy  of  cul- 
tivation. It  is  a  very  interesting  and  totally  dis- 
tinct evergreen  dwarf -growing  species  from  Ceylon, 
with  barren  and  fertile  fronds  quite  different  from 
each  other ;  the  former,  which  seldom  reach  more 
than  4  inches  in  length,  are  somewhat  the  shape 
of  an  Oak  leaf;  hence  the  specific  name.  The 
latter  are  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and  wholly 
covered  with  sporangia  ;  they  are  much  contracted 
with  segments  linear,  erect,  halbert-shaped,  and 
about  7  inches  or  8  inches  in  height.  It  is  also 
known  under  the  name  of  G.  Neitneri,  and  is  a 
valuable  little  plant  for  Fern  cases  of  small 
dimensions,  where  it  is  easily  grown  in  a  mixture 
of  two  parts  of  fibrous  peat  to  one  of  chopped 
Sphagnum  and  one  of  silver  sand.  It  requires 
but  very  little  water  at  the  roots,  a  too  great 
abundance  of  it  causing  the  barren  fronds  to  turn 
black  in  a  very  short  time.     Stove. 

Helminthostachts  dulcis  (H.  zeylanica). — 
This  genus,  which  is  closely  allied  to  Botrychium, 
comprises  only  one  species  worthy  of  cultivation, 
and  which  is  very  seldom  met  with,  yet  it  is  a 
handsome,  though  most  singular  plant,  a  native 
of  Ceylon ;  its  barren  and  fertile  segments  are, 
as  is  the  case  in  Botrychiums,  very  dissimilar ;  the 
former  are  digitate  and  pedate  with  pinnules  about 
5  inches  in  length  and  1  inch  in  breadth,  whereas 
fertile  ones  are  produced  upon  rachiform  branches, 
and  form  a  clustered  spike  of  sessile  and  globose 
sporangia ;  both  fronds  are  very  dark  green  in 
colour.  The  treatment  which  suits  Botrychiums 
also  suits  this.  Being  deciduous,  care  must  be  taken 
that  during  its  resting  season,  the  roots  and  rhi- 
zome, which  are  both  very  stout,  do  not  become 
dry,  in  which  case  it  would  greatly  sufEerand  pos- 
sibly die  outright.  It  is  of  little  value  as  a  pot 
plant,  but  highly  interesting  when  planted  in  a 
warm  fernery  in  a  moist  situation  where  it  does 
not  get  disturbed  during  the  resting  season. 

Hemidictytjm  marginatum. — This  gigantic 
and  highly  decorative  Fern,  from  Tropical  America, 
forms  in  itself  a  genus  closely  allied  to  that  of 
Asplenium.  It  is  an  evergreen  plant  of  noble 
appearance,  and  on  account  of  the  distinctness 
of  its  character  makes  a  striking  object  in 
a  fernery  of  large  dimensions ;  its  robust  pin- 
nate fronds  often  attain  a  height  of  from  10 
feet  to  12  feet ;  they  have  broad,  bold  pinnje 
from  12  inches  to  18  inches  long,  and  3  inches  or 
4  inches  wide.  The  semi- transparency  and  pecu- 
liar shade  of  colour  of  its  foliage,  which  is  totally 
distinct  from  anything  else  in  cultivation,  also 
add  to  its  attractiveness.  It  is  one  of  those  robust 
Ferns  of  quick  growth,  which,  in  summer,  need 
an  abundance  of  water  at  the  roots,  and  which 
require  to  be  grown  in  a  permeable  mixture  of 
fibrous  loam,  rough  peat,  and  silver  sand  in  about 
equal  proportions.    Stove. 

Hemionitis.— Of  this  small  and  most  interest- 
ing genus  only  two  species  are  in  cultivation ;  both 
are  handsome,  dwarf,  easily  grown  plants,  very 
useful  for  table  decoration,  as  good  sized  plants 
can  be  grown  in  comparatively  small  pots ;  in 
fact,  the  smaller  the  pot  the  more  manageable 
they  are.  They  are  also  well  adapted  for  Fern 
cases,  where  they  grow  luxuriantly  even  if  planted 
in  Moss  only.  Both  are  much  admired  on  account 
of  their  beautifully  reticulated  lines  of  sori  on  the 
back  of  the  fertile  fronds.  All  they  require  in 
order  to  grow  them  well  is  a  mixture  of  two 
parts  of  peat  to  one  of  sand,  but  care  must  be 
taken  that  besides  being  kept  in  small  pots  the 
drainage  is  perfect,  and  that  no  water  touches  the 
fronds  at  any  time. 

H.  COEDIFOLIA.— This  very  distinct  dwarf  East 
Indian  species  is  so  very  unlike  any  other  known 


Fern  in  its  general  outline,  that  it  forms  a  striking 
contrast  with  its  associates  wherever  it  is  intro- 
duced. Its  fronds,  which  are  produced  from  an 
underground  creeping  rhizome,  seldom  reach  over 
6  inches  in  height ;  they  are  simple,  cordif orm,  with 
their  upper  surface  smooth  and  of  a  dark  green 
colour ;  whereas  their  \inderpart,  which  is  slightly 
hairy,  is  of  a  much  paler  hue,  and  completely 
covered  with  black  sori,  situated  on  the  reticulated 
veins.  Barren  and  fertile  fronds  are  both  of  the 
same  shape,  the  latter  being  somewhat  contracted ; 
they  are  also  proliferous  at  their  base,  and  can  be 
readily  propagated  by  laying  them  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  keeping  them  for  a  time  fixed 
to  it  by  wooden  pegs.     Stove. 

H.  PALMATA. — This  West  Indian  dwarf-growing 
species  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Ivy- 
leaved  Fern,  an  appellation  quite  appropriate,  as 
the  palmate  fronds  are  five-lobed ;  there,  however, 
the  comparison  ends,  for  they  are  covered  on  both 
sides  with  a  ferrugineous  pubescence  extending  all 
along  the  stalks  and  stems.  Like  the  preceding 
species,  it  is  evergreen  and  compact  in  habit,  but  of  a 
much  brighter  green  colour.  The  young  plants, 
which  are  freely  produced  at  the  base  and  at  the 
notches  of  the  fronds,  make  it  a  very  interesting 
object.  A  peculiarity  observable  in  this  species  is 
that  the  fertile  fronds,  besides  being  slightly  con- 
tracted, stand  about  3  inches  or  i  inches  above 
the  barren  ones.     Stove. 

Hemitelia. — This  genus  consists  of  handsome 
Tree  Ferns,  all  from  warm  climates,  and  there- 
fore requiring  stove  temperature,  which  is  doubt- 
less the  reason  why  the  different  species  belonging 
to  it  are  not  more  generally  found  in  cultivation 
than  they  are.  They  require  large  houses  and  a 
good  supply  of  heat  to  enable  them  to  perfectly 
develop  their  broad,  shining  fronds,  which  have  a 
grand  appearance  in  a  fernery  by  the  side  of  other 
kinds  with  more  finely  divided  foliage.  The 
beauty  of  the  under  surface  of  the  fronds  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  position  of  the  sori,  which  form 
an  almost  uninterrupted  line  round  the  pinnules. 
They  are  not  by  any  means  diflBcult  to  grow  if 
potted  in  a  mixture  consisting  of  about  equal  parts 
of  peat,  loam,  and  sand,  and  if  their  requirements 
are  punctually  attended  to,  as  during  their  grow- 
ing season  not  only  do  they  want  a  good  deal  of 
heat,  but  also  a  large  amount  of  moisture  at  the 
roots. 

H.  GEANDirOLiA. — This  West  Indian  species 
forms  stems  of  4  feet  or  5  feet  in  height,  sur- 
mounted by  strong  fronds  from  .5  feet  to  6  feet  in 
length,  lanceolate  in  shape,  and  pinnate  ;  the  pin- 
nffi  sometimes  attain  12  inches  or  14  inches  in 
length,  and  have  obtuse,  shallow  segments  of  a 
bright  shining  green  colour.     Stove. 

H.  HOEHIDA. — This  highly  ornamental  species, 
also  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  is  probably  the 
most  gigantic  of  the  whole  genus,  and  when  given 
plenty  of  room  makes  a  noble  and  striking  object 
in  a  stove  fernery,  where  its  fine  fronds,  of  a 
bright  glossy  green  colour  on  their  upper  surface 
and  their  underside  slightly  hairy  and  of  a  lighter 
hue,  attain  a  length  of  from  8  feet  to  9  feet. 
They  are  broadly  lanceolate  in  shape  and  pin- 
nate, the  pinnte  being  deeply  pinnatifid ;  the 
pinnules,  gracefully  reclining,  usually  measure 
from  12  inches  to  15  inches  in  length  ;  the  stem 
and  stalks,  which  are  of  a  light  brown  colour,  are 
thickly  set  with  long,  stout  thorns;  hence  its 
specific  name. 

H.  SPECIOSA. — This  handsome  species  from 
Tropical  America  is  less  robust  than  the  two  pre- 
ceding. Its  arching  fronds,  whose  base,  as  well  as 
the  orovsm  from  which  they  are  produced,  is  clothed 
with  long  dark  brown  chaffy  scales,  grow  gene- 
rally to  about  6  feet  in  length  ;  they  are  pinnate, 
the  pinnfe  being  slightly  serrated  on  the  margins, 
of  a  dark  green  colour,  and  measuring  sometimes 
from  10  inches  to  12  inches  in  length.  In  this 
species  the  disposition  of  the  sori  is  quite  peculiar, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  mar- 
ginal.    Stove. 

H.  SPECTABILIS. — This  noble  species  from  Vene- 
zuela is  comparatively  rare  in  cultivation,  yet  in 
habit  it  is  most  ornamental.  The  stem,  which  is 
stouter  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  kinds  be- 


longing to  this  genus,  is  of  a  light  brown  colour, 
and  produces  in  great  quantities  fronds  from  10 
feet  to  12  feet  long,  and  of  a  cheerful  pale  green 
hue ;  the  pinnules,  which  often  attain  from  10 
inches  to  12  inches  in  length  and  about  2  inches 
in  breadth,  are  closely  set  and  obtusely  lobed. 
It  is  altogether  a  very  distinct  species.     Stove. 

Hdmata. — A  small  genus  comprising  only  a  few 
dwarf -growing,  y  et  handsome,  species,  all  worthy  pf 
cultivation  on  account  of  their  close  creeping  habit, 
which  renders  them  well  adapted  for  covering  stones 
or  small  pieces  of  dead  Tree  Ferns,  wood,  &c.  They 
all  are  closely  allied  to  the  genus  Davallia,  from 
which,  however,  they  differ  sufBciently  to  have 
been  separated  by  some  of  our  highest  authorities. 
A  mixture  of  two  parts  peat  to  one  of  sand  is  all 
they  require  in  the  way  of  compost. 

H.  ALPINA.— This  exceedingly  pretty  Bornean 
species,  better  known  as  Davallia  alpina,  is  found 
most  useful  for  covering  in  the  stove  fernery  the 
face  of  a  jutting  rock,  of  which  it  takes  possession 
in  a  very  short  time.  The  fronds,  which  are  dis- 
similar and  somewhat  triangular  in  shape,  are  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance  from  a  flat,  light  brown 
rhizome  which  delights  in  keeping  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground ;  both  barren  and  fertile  fronds  are 
triangular,  and  produced  in  such  numbers  that 
they  form  a  dense  covering  ;  both  are  bipinnatifid 
and  o£  a  dark  green  colour,  the  fertile  ones  being, 
much  contracted  and  more  erect,  and  standing 
about  an  inch  higher  than  the  barren  ones,  which 
rarely  exceed  2  inches  high.     Stove. 

H.  HETEEOPHTLLA.— Also  a  Very  useful  and 
handsome  species  from  the  Malay  Islands,  and,  hke 
the  preceding,  of  dwarf  habit  and  evergreen.  It 
may  be  used  with  advantage  for  covering  rock- 
work,  and  it  is  also  suitable  for  growing  in  sus- 
pended baskets  of  small  dimensions.  In  this 
species  the  barren  and  fertile  fronds  are  very  dis- 
similar ;  the  former  are  simple  and  oblong  in  shape, 
of  a  coriaceous  texture,  and  rarely  exceeding  4 
inches  in  length;  whereas  the  fertile  ones,  al- 
though a  little  longer,  are  very  narrow,  pinnatifid, 
and  bright  green  in  colour.     Stove. 

H.  PEDATA.— This  is  another  pretty  and  inte- 
resting evergreen  species  from  Java,  well  adapted 
for  climbing  over  a  piece  of  sandstone  or  any  other 
porous  stone,  on  which  it  has  a  fine  appearance. 
The  fronds,  which  are  freely  produced  from_  a 
slender,  flatfish,  creeping  rhizome,  are  deltoid, 
pinnatifid,  of  a  leathery  texture  and  dark  green  in 
colour.  They  rarely  measure  over  5  inches  in 
height.     Stove. 

Hymbnodium  cbinitum.— a  singular  and  at 
the  same  time  a  handsome  and  interesting  Fern 
from  the  West  Indies,  forming  in  itself  a  genus 
closely  related  to  Acrostichum.  It  is  also  well 
known  under  the  name  of  Dictyoglossum  crini- 
tum,  and  on  account  of  its  peculiar  shape, 
and  also  its  extraordinary  texture,  it  is  gene- 
rally called  the  Elephant's-ear  Fern.  The  fronds, 
which  are  produced  abundantly  from  a  somewhat 
woolly,  decumbent  rhizome,  are  simple  and  entire, 
and  progressively  attain  larger  dimensions,  until 
ultimately  they  measure  about  18  inches  in  length 
and  10  inches  in  breadth  at  their  widest  part. 
Their  whole  surface  as  well  as  their  margins  is 
covered  with  long,  black,  stiffish  hairs,  which  give 
the  plant  a  peculiar  appearance  ;  they  are  borne 
on  stalks  varying  from  6  inches  to  8  inches  long, 
also  densely  covered  with  the  same  long,  black 
hairs.  They  are  of  a  dark  green  colour,  but  the 
fertile  ones  are  much  smaller  in  all  their  parts  than 
those  that  are  barren,  and  they  are  also  contracted 
and  borne  on  shorter  stalks.  The  sori,  as  in  Acro- 
stichums,  occupy  the  whole  of  the  underside. 
This  species  succeeds  admirably  in  a  mixture  of 
two  parts  peat  roughly  broken  up  to  one  of  sand. 
Being  a  very  shallow  rooter,  it  is  found  to  do  best 
in  pans,  and  it  should  be  placed  above  the  rim  ; 
it  also  makes  an  interesting  object  grown  in  a 
piece  of  Tree  Fern  out  of  which  the  centre  has  been 
scooped  and  filled  up  with  the  mixture  just  re- 
commended. If  supplied  with  plenty  of  heat  and 
moisture  it  soon  makes  a  fine  specimen,  and  forms 
a  striking  contrast  with  any  other  Fern,  no  others 
being  of  similar  habit.    Although  requiring  plenty 
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of  water  at  the  roots,  care  must  be  taken  to  keep 
the  foliage  dry,  as  if  it  is  wetted  it  sooa  gets 
spotted  and  rots  rapidly.  Pell^a. 


FEENS  AT  KEW. 

Theee  is  a  marked  improvement  in  the  health  and 
general  appearance  of  the  Fern  collection  at  Kew 
at  the  present  time.  During  the  past  few  years 
visitors  have  found  not  a  little  cause  for  disap- 
pointment by  the  indifferent  health  of  many  of 
the  Ferns  as  well  as  by  tlie  absence  of  many 
popular  species  and  rare  ones  too.  It  must 
be  admitted,  however,  that  the  Fern  houses 
are  not  exactly  the  best  from  a  cultivator's  stand- 
point, but  the  convenience  of  the  public  has  to  be 
considered  as  well  as  the  health  of  the  plants,  and 
although  it  may  be  possible  to  have  such  houses 
and  such  arrangements  as  would  satisfy  the  most 
fastidious  without  entailing  any  sacrifice  of  those 
conditions  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  Ferns, 
one  must,  when  criticising  the  cultivation  of 
plants  at  Kew,  always  make  allowance  for  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  injury  that  must  accrue  to  tropical 
plants,  and  especially  to  Ferns  where  there  is 
always  a  continuous  stream  of  visitors  passing 
through  the  houses  daily.  I  am  pleased  to  see 
that  improvements  are  being  made  where  possible 
both  in  the  arrangement  of  the  plants  and  in  the 
atmospheric  condition  of  the  houses. 

Filmy  Feens.— One  of  the  most  noticeable  al- 
terations is  the  provision  now  being  made  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  collection  of  Filmy  Ferns  in  a 
lower  temperature  than  they  have  been  grown  in 
hitherto.  Both  in  number  of  species  and  in  the 
size  of  many  of  the  specimens  Kew  is  particu- 
larl.y  rich  in  Filmy  Ferns,  but  owing,  no  doubt,  to 
the  indifferent  conditions  under  which  they  have 
always  been  grown,  the  health  of  many  of  them 
has  not  been  particularly  good.  On  more  than 
one  occasion  I  have  pointed  out  the  fitness  of  a 
cool  temperature  for  most  of  the  Filmy  Ferns,  and 
have  instanced  the  rich  and  healthy  collection  of 
them  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Cooper  Foster,  and 
the  unequalled  collection  in  the  nurseries  at  York. 
In  both  these  cases  the  temperature  of  the  houses 
in  which  the  plants  are  grown  is  much  lower  than 
that  at  Kew:  and  I  need  hardly  say,  that  to 
those  who  have  had  opportunities"  of  comparing 
the  condition  of  the  plants  grown  under  cool  treat'^ 
ment  with  those  grown  under  warm,  as  they  are  at 
Kew,  the  advantage  of  the  former  system  is 
strikingly  apparent.  In  the  cool  ferneries  at  Kew 
there  is  now  in  process  of  construction  cases  for 
the  reception  of  the  greater  part  of  the  collection 
of  Filmy  Ferns  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  with 
proper  attention  the  altered  conditions  will 
prove  highly  beneficial  to  the  plants  themselves. 
There  are  of  course  several  species  amongst 
Filmy  Ferns,  to  which  cool  treatment  would  not 
perhaps  prove  favourable,  such,  for  instance, 
as  Trichomanes  Prieuri,  which  is  e.xtremely  diffi- 
culty to  cultivate  even  where  every  attention 
to  its  wants  is  scrupulously  paid.  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  in  any  collection  of  Ferns 
such  healthy  plants  of  this  handsome  varietv 
as  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  tropical  fernery  a"t 
Kew.  There  is  one  specimen  bearing  half-a-dozen 
dark  green  healthy  young  fronds,  measuring  from 
1  foot  to  1^  feet  in  length  and  G  inches  in  breadth. 
This  plant,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  would  not  thrive 
in  a  cool  temperature  such  as  suits  most  of  the 
Filmies.  The  same  remark  applies  to  several 
others,  but  one  may  say  generally  Filmy  Ferns  do 
not  like  a  stove  temperature.  The  ventilation  of 
the  tropical  houses  has  also  been  improved  It 
may  be  interesting  to  note  the 

Geowth  op  the  collection  from  what  it 
was,  let  us  say,  some  fifty  years  or  so  ago  to  its 
present  dimensions.  In  his  "  Historia  Filicum  " 
Mr.  J.  Smith,  ex-curator  of  the  Eoyal  Gardens, says 
in  the  preface  that  "in  1825  he  arranged  the 
tender  Ferns  in  a  lean-to  house,''  the  space  they 
occupied  being  12  feet  by  6  feet.  These  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  present  great  collection.  In 
ISbS  a  catalogue  of  the  Ferns  in  the  Kew  collec- 
tion was  published  under  the  title  of  "  Ferns 
British  and  Foreign."    In  this  work  161  genera 


are  described  and  1084  species  enumerated,  in- 
cluding fifty-six  Lycopods  and  their  allies.  In  the 
preface  to  the  "Synopsis  Filicum,"  Sir  'William 
Hooker  stated  "  that  the  Fern  collection  at  Kew 
was  the  finest  in  cultivation,  mainly  owing 
to  the  exertions  and  ability  of  Mr.  John  Smith. '' 
Some  modification,  both  as  regards  the  limits  of 
genera  and  species  of  Ferns,  has  taken  place  since 
Mr.  Smith  compiled  his  catalogue,  and  Mr.  Baker 
has  reduced  a  number  of  both  species  and  genera 
as  mere  forms  of  others;  and  as  the  names  of  the 
plants  now  in  the  Kew  collection  are  based  on  Mr. 
Baker's  arrangement  of  the  Order,  there  is  conse- 
quently a  reduction  in  their  number.  The  coUec- 
lion  of  Ferns  now  in  cultivation  is  approximately 
1000  species  and  varieties.  This  number  does  no't 
include  the  endless  forms  of  Scolopendrium  vul- 
gare,  many  of  the  Polypodiums,  especially  V. 
Lingua,  Doodia  aspera,  Asplenium  Filix-fcomina, 
and  such  like  variable  plants.  As  an  instance  of 
the  reduction  in  the  number  of  generic  names,  we 
may  take  Callipteris,  Ceterach,  Diplazium,  Neot- 
topteris,  Allantodia,  and  Athyrium,  all  of  which 
Mr.  Smith  recoguised  as  genera  in  his  "  Historia 
Filicum,'  but  which  at  Kew  are  placed  under 
Asplenium.     Taking  the 

Adiantums  first  as  perhaps  the  most  popular 
genus,  I  noticed  that  the  Kew  collection  contains 
fifty-one  species  of  this  genus  alone,  or,  including 
such  varieties  as  farleyense,  Flemingi,  grandi- 
ceps,  Sancta-Catherin;T3,  scutum,  and  other  well 
marked  forms,  about  eighty  altogether.  Of  these 
A.  farleyense,  a3thiopioum,  cuneatum,  mundulum, 
digitatum  (syn.,  speciosum),  amabile,  and  many 
others  are  represented  by  large  healthy  speci- 
mens, many  of  them  over  a  yard  through.  Some 
baskets  suspended  from  the  roof  are  particularly 
handsome,  such  drooping  kinds  as  A.  amabile,  A. 
Lawsoni,  and  the  pretty,  delicate  A.  gracillimum 
thriving  admirably  under  such  treatment.  The 
rare  bipinnatum,  corydalifolium,  and  peruvianum 
are  in  good  condition  here.  Altogether  I  may 
say  the  Adiantums  look  exceptionally  well.  Turn- 
ing to  the  Gymnogrammas,  there  is  a  long  stage 
of  large,  noble  specimens,  looking  quite  pic- 
tures of  health,  especially  G.  calomelanos  and  its 
varieties,  among  which  the  well-known  chryso- 
phylla,  Mertensi,  and  I'Herminieri— usually  looked 
upon  as  species— are  included  here.  G.  schizo- 
phylla,  the  pretty  little  species  fiom  Jamaica,  is 
in  good  condition  in  a  basket  suspended  from  the 
roof.  This  plant,  like  most  of  the  Gymnogram- 
mas, reproduces  itself  from  spores  quite  freely 
wherever  they  can  find  a  suitable  resting-place. 
There  are  twenty  species  of  this  genus  represented 
at  Kew. 

The  A  SELENIUMS,  under  which  there  are,  as  has 
been  pointed  out,  included  many  genera  of  some 
authors,  are  very  strongly  represented,  and  many 
rare  and  pretty  little  Ferns  belonging  to  this 
genus,  and  not  to  be  seen  in  ordinary  collections, 
find  a  happy  home  at  Kew.  But  I  might  go  on 
enumerating  an  endless  number  of  species  belong- 
ing to  these  largely  represented  genera,  many  of 
which  are  rare,  and  most  of  them  are  in  a  satis- 
factory condition,  but  space  forbids  it.  The  Da- 
vallias,  Dicksonias,  Nephrodiums,  Pterises,  Polypo- 
diums, and  such  like  are,  however,  worthy  of  men- 
tion from  their  being  so  largely  represented. 
Turning  to  the  choicer  kinds,  there  are  some  ex- 
cellent pans  of  the  charming  little  Davallia  par- 
vula  and  the  curious  Rhipidopteris  or  Acrostlchum 
peltatum.  These  are  grown  under  bell-glasses, 
where  they  appear  to  be  perfectly  at  home.  Brainea 
insignis  is  represented  by  some  very  fine  examples. 
A  very  handsome  and  rare  Fern,  Mohria  caffrorum, 
and  its  var.  achillajfolia  are  in  good  condition! 
Lindsffia  sagittata,  Actiniopteris  radiata,  with  its 
variety  australis,  Thyrsopteris  clegans,  Cyathea 
Hookeri,  Marattias,  Acrostlchum  crinitum,  and  A. 
apodum  I  also  noted  as  strikingly  handsome  and 
rare  Ferns,  all  of  which  are  well  represented  at 
Kew.  A  couple  of  good  healthy  plants  of  a  species 
of  Dana3a,  from  the  West  Indies,  are  looked  upon 
with  special  interest  at  Kew.  The  Tree  Ferns  and 
Angiopteris  are  gigantic  in  their  proportions,  and 
are  represented  in  several  other  houses  besides 
those  devoted  exclusively  to  Ferns.     The  Selagi- 


nellas,  of  which  there  are  some  fifty  species  and 
varieties,  are  grown  in  pans,  and  many  of  them 
are  particularly  fine  now.  S.  atroviridis,  S.  Wilde- 
novi,  S.  uncinata  (syn.,  R.  cajsia),  and  the  new  S. 
grandis  are  worthy  of  special  mention. 

Visitor. 

Garden   Flora. 


PLATE  408. 

THE  HIMALAYAN  ANDEOSACES. 

(With  a  figukb  op  A.  foliosa.*) 

Feom  the  beautiful  and  interesting  flora  of  the 
high  alpine  regions  of  the  Himalayas  we  are 
graduall}-,  though  slowly,  transplanting  to  our  gar- 
dens some  of  its  brightest  gems.  The  Primula 
family,  in  particular,  have  afforded  us  many 
beautiful  plants,  and  among  these  are  the  Andro- 
saces,  represented  on  the  Himalayas  by  about  a 
score  of  species,  one  of  which,  the  subject  of  our 
present  plate,  has  been  quite  recently  introduced. 
The  Androsaces,  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
Himalayan  region,  are  quite  a  distinct  race 
from  those  of  Europe,  though  two  European 
species,  A.  villosa  and  A.  Chamiejasme,  are 
common  to  both  regions.  Of  the  typical  Hima- 
layan race  of  Androsaces  there  are  now  five  species 
in  cultivation,  all  of  which  are  growing  at  Kew. 
These  are  A.  foliosa,  lanuginosa,  rotundifolia,  sar- 
mentosa,  and  sempervivoides. 

A.  foliosa  is  a  distinct-looking  plant  from  all 
the  rest,  though  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  considers  it  to 
be  but  one  of  four  varieties  belonging  to  A.  sar- 
mentosa,  the  other  forms  being  Watkinsi,  grandi- 
folia,  and  primuloides.  The  habit  of  growth  of 
A.  foliosa  reminds  one  at  first  sight  of  that  of 
Statice  profusa.  It  has  the  same  form  of  leaf, 
though  not  of  such  thick  texture,  and  it  also  pos- 
sesses the  peculiar  tendency  to  produce  its  foliage 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  stem,  leaving  the  lower 
part  unclothed.  Our  plate  is  a  faithful  representa- 
tion of  the  plant,  except  as  regards  the  peculiar 
colour  of  the  flowers,  which  is  of  a  clearer  rose 
tint  than  that  represented.  It  is  indeed  an 
extremely  pretty  plant,  carrying  its  flower- 
heads  well  above  the  foliage.  It  blooms  in 
early  summer  and  lasts  a  long  time  in  flower 
on  account  of  the  buds  not  opening  all  at  one 
time,  but  in  succession  from  the  centre  outwards. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Kumaon  territory  at  eleva- 
tions of  from  11,000  feet  to  12,000  feet.  It  was, 
we  believe,  introduced  to  cultivation  by  Mr.  J. 
Anderson-Henry,  of  Hay  Lodge,  Edinburgh,  to 
whom  our  gardens  owe  the  introduction  of  so 
many  beautiful  hardy  plants  from  the  Himalayas, 
New  Zealand,  and  elsewhere. 

A.  LANUGINOSA  is  distinguished  by  its  spread- 
ing and,  when  in  vigorous  health,  long  trailing 
shoots,  by  bearing  umbels  of  flowers  of  a  delicate 
rose,  and  by  the  leaves  being  covered  with  silky 
hairs.  When  grown  freely  it  is  a  lovelj'  plant. 
Many  parts  of  the  country  are  too  cold  for  it ;  the 
southern  and  western  counties,  or  warm  and 
genial  places  near  the  sea,  are  those  in  which  it 
may  be  grown  with  most  success.  It  is,  however, 
so  pretty  that  in  cold  places  it  will  be  well  to 
preserve  it  over  the  winter  in  dry  pits,  and  plant 
it  out  in  summer.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Western 
Himalayas,  and  was  introduced  about  forty  years 
ago. 

A.  EOTUNDIPOLIA,  also  named  A.  incisa,  by 
which  it  is  now  most  generally  known,  is  a  small 
growing  species  distinct  in  growth  from  all  the 
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others,  inasmuch  as  its  leaves  are  rounded,  or 
ratlier  kidney-shaped,  similar  to  tliose  of  Saxi- 
fraga  rotundifolia.  They  are  rather  deeply  in- 
cised on  the  margin,  hence  the  name  incisa.  The 
flowers,  borne  in  small  dense  umbels,  are  purplish, 
but  not  so  sViowy  as  those  of  the  other  cultivated 
species.  It  is  as  yet  a  scarce  plant  in  gardens, 
and  no  one  seems  to  have  had  much  experience  in 
its  culture. 

A.  SARMENTOSA  is  nearly  related  to  A.  lanugi- 
nosa ;  the  latter  is,  however,  a  more  silvery  plant 
— indeed,  nearly  white.  The  flowers  are  borne  in 
trusses  of  from  ten  to  twenty  on  an  erect  primula- 
like scape,  and  the  whole  inflorescence  at  first 
sight  closely  resembles  that  of  a  bright,  rosy, 
white-eyed  Verbena.  It  is  dwarf  and  tufted  in 
growth  and  sends  out  long  slender  runners,  by 
which  the  plant  may  be  readily  propagated.  It 
grows  in  Kumaon  at  elevations  of  from  11,000  feet 
12,000  feet. 

A.  SBMrEEVivoiDES  is  a  rare  and  most  distinct 
plant,  particularly  in  its  winter  or  resting  state, 
when  it  closely  resembles  some  of  the  smaller 
growing  Sempervivums.  In  spring,  however,  it 
loses  this  character,  and  its  foliage  develops  simi- 
lar to  that  of  A.  sarmentosa,  which  its  inflores- 
cence also  resembles.  It  is  found  in  Western 
Thibet  at  elevations  of  about  11,000  feet.  Few 
cultivators  have  had  experience  in  growing  this 
species. 

Culture. — The  treatment  of  Himalayan  Andro- 
saces  as  regards  soil  and  situation  is  similar  to  that 
usually  afforded  their  European  congeners.  They 
like  fissures  between  rocks  or  stones,  firmly 
packed  with  pure  sandy  peat,  or  very  sandy  or 
gritty  loam,  not  less  than  15  inches  deep.  They 
should  be  so  placed  that  no  wet  can  gather  or  lie 
about  them,  and  they  should  be  so  planted  in 
between  rocks  or  stones  that,  once  well  rooted  into 
the  deep  earth — all  the  better  if  mingled  with 
pieces  of  broken  sandstone  —  they  could  never 
suffer  from  drought.  It  is  easy  to  arrange  rocks 
and  soils  so  that,  once  the  mass  below  is  thoroughly 
moistened,  an  ordinary  drought  can  have  little 
effect  in  drying  it.  All  Androsaces  are  more  or 
less  surface  rooters.  Some,  such  as  A.  Chamte- 
jasme,  may  send  down  their  roots  to  a  considerable 
depth,  provided  sufiioient  moisture  be  found  on 
or  near  the  surface.  Their  roots  prefer  to  run  hori- 
zontally along  the  face  of  some  stone  at  a  small 
depth  then  to  sink  vertically  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. Nowhere  do  they  succeed  better  than  in  a 
sandy,  well-drained  peat  bed  on  the  level.  In 
this  country,  and  especially  on  the  eastern  side, 
no  vertical  or  horizontal  fissures  can  be  ever  so 
carefully  made  as  to  ensure  the  necessary  amount 
of  moisture.  Pack  stones  ever  so  well  about  them, 
they  are  certain  to  become  too  dry.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  these  and  a  great  number  of  other 
and  more  precious  alpine  flowers  would  thrive 
better  on  a  fully  exposed  level  bed  of  sandy  soil 
kept  moist  than  on  many  a  rock  garden.  They 
would  be  safer  from  drought,  and  they  would  be 
sure  of  the  feeding  ground  for  the  roots  so  often 
denied  them  in  the  dusty  rockworks  which  have 
been,  and  are  still,  the  rule.  Only  they  must  on 
the  level  be  guarded  from  the  coarse  browsing 
slags  of  the  lowland  garden,  and  be  kept  free  from 
the  shade  of  coarse  plants  which  soon  take  pos- 
jsession  of  such  moist,  gritty,  sandy,  or  peaty  beds 
as  would  suit  the  Androsaces.  It  is  well  to  bear 
in  mind,  however,  that  on  a  properly  formed  rock 
garden  there  will  be  level  spaces  of  good  soil  as 
well  as  "rocky"  slopes. 


Like  many  other  woolly-leaved  alpines,  these 
beautiful  Himalayan  species  are  very  difficult  to 
keep  alive  through  our  cold  and  damp  winters.  It 
is  best  to  take  the  precaution  to  place  a  piece  of 
glass  in  a  slanting  position  about  6  inches  above 
the  plants  ;  this  effectually  preserves  them.  Care 
should  also  be  taken  to  put  finely  broken  sand- 
stone immediately  under  the  rosettes  of  leaves 
and  over  the  surface  of  the  soil  to  keep  every  part 
of  the  plant,  except  the  roots,  from  being  in  con- 
tact with  the  soil.  In  the  case  of  A.  lanuginosa 
the  plants  are  better  for  being  placed  in  a  fissure 
of  rock  so  that  the  long  trailing  shoots  may  fall 
over  the  face  of  it  and  thus  be  preserved  dry  in 
winter. 

Propagation. — A.  sarmentosa  and  sempervi- 
voides  may  be  readily  increased  by  runners, 
which  are  plentifully  produced  during  the  growing 
season.  They  should  be  allowed  to  root  slightly 
before  cutting  them  from  the  parent.  When  de- 
tached they  should  be  potted  in  light  soil  and 
kept  in  a  cool  shady  frame  for  a  short  time.  A. 
lanuginosa  may  he  propagated  by  cuttings  in 
early  summer.  These  should  be  taken  with  a 
hardened  base  or  heel  and  inserted  under  a  bfell- 
glass  in  a  frame.  A.  foliosa  develops,  in  the 
course  of  the  season,  numerous  offshoots  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  stem ;  these  cut  off  with  a 
hardened  base  strike  readily. 


SEASONABLE   WORK. 


FLORAL  DECORATIONS. 
There  are  still  quantities  of  outdoor  flowers  from 
which  to  draw  a  supply  for  indoor  decoration. 
With  us  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses  have  been  most 
serviceable  of  late,  and  so  also  has  the  old,  but 
well  tried  kind,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison.  All 
of  these  we  arrange  by  themselves,  only  adding 
thereto  a  few  sprays  of  Maiden-hair  Fern,  and 
occasionally  some  heads  of  Mignonette.  For  some 
time  past  we  have  used  single  Dahlias  for  indoor 
decoration  and  find  them  most  valuable.  Seed- 
lings raised  this  spring  are  still  flowering  freely 
and  bid  fair  to  continue  for  some  time  yet  to  come 
if  frost  spares  them.  As  a  background  to  these 
two  or  three  sprays  of  the  bronzy  shoots  of  Ber- 
beris  Aquifolium  are  a  great  assistance.  Our 
groupings  are  made  for  a  sideboard,  and,  there- 
fore, to  one  face,  for  which  purpose  these  flowers 
are  well  adapted,  bearing  in  mind  to  secure  as 
long  stems  as  possible  when  cutting  them.  A  few 
even  with  unexpected  buds  are  a  great  help  ;  do 
not  forget,  moreover,  that  quantity  will  not  give 
the  artistic  effect  that  can  be  derived  from  a 
small  number  well  arranged.  Anemone  japonica 
and  its  varieties  are  evidently  becoming  more 
appreciated  than  was  the  case  a  few  years  back. 
There  is  not,  v?e  think,  a  better  herbaceous  plant 
grown  than  this  for  floral  decoration  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  lasting  as  it  does  a  fairly  long 
time  in  a  cut  state.  These  Anemones  are  very 
pretty  for  specimen  glasses,  and  the  white  kind  is 
valuable  for  working  into  wreaths  and  crosses. 
The  dwarf  form  of  Scabious,  of  which  there  are 
several  colours,  is  another  excellent  indoor  flower 
now  greatly  assisting  us,  the  light  and  dark  kinds 
being  particularly  striking.  We  find  these  to 
arrange  well  with  spikes  of  that  valuable  autumn 
flowering  Grass,  Eragrostis  elegans,  which  has  been 
in  constant  request  with  us  for  some  time  past. 
For  tall  epergnes  or  trumpet  vases,  we  have  also 
used  Love-lies-bleeding  (Amarantus  caudatus) ; 
this,  associated  with  some  richly  coloured  sprays  of 
the  Virginian  Creeper  and  a  few  blossoms  of  the 
white  Japan  Anemone,  formsan  excellentautumnal 
arrangement.  If  a  piece  or  two  of  the  growth  of 
Passiflora  coerulea  can  be  had  with  flowers  ex- 
panded and  entwined  with  the  Virginian  Creeper 
so  much  the  better.  We  are  now  cutting  the 
handsome  blossoms  of  Passiflora  quadrangularis, 
which  if  secured  early  in  the  morning  remain  open 


in  most  cases  till  (lie  evening  of  the  second  day. 
We  place  them  in  finger  glasses  about  one-third 
filled  with  water  ;  though  not  natural  as  regards 
position,  it  is  the  best  way  we  can  devise  to  show 
oti  their  beauty  to  the  best  advantage. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 


Standard  Haerothamnus. — Although  this 
plant  is  particularly  adapted  for  furnishing  walls 
and  pillars,  and  where  so  grown  when  planted 
out  no  doubt  it  gives  the  greatest  quantity  of 
flower,  still  it  is  a  most  useful  subject  in  the  form 
of  standards,  with  a  fair  amount  of  pot  room,  say 
10  in.  to  14  in.  Thus  managed,  it  can  be  used 
with  effect  to  relieve  the  even  surface  too  often 
apparent  where  d  warf  plants  are  almost  excl  usively 
grouped  together.  To  keep  specimens  of  this  form 
in  shape  the  heads  should  be  freely  cut  in  from 
time  to  time  ;  as  it  is  all  but  a  continuous  bloomer, 
there  is  no  particular  season  in  which  to  cut  it  in, 
but  plants  that  keep  on  flowering  through  the 
summer  should  now  have  the  shoots  well  shortened 
back.  If  after  this  they  are  kept  in  a  waim  green- 
house or  intermediate  temperature  they  will 
push  freely  and  flower  towards  spring.  Examples 
cut  back  early  in  summer,  and  that  have  been 
well  sustained  at  the  root,  will  now  be  furnished 
with  abundance  of  shoots,  and  if  kept  in  a  genial 
temperature  they  will  flower  freely  through  the 
autumn. 

Lapageeias.  —  Large  specimens  of  these, 
especially  when  the  roots  are  confined  to  pots  or 
boxes,  are  often  found  after  a  few  years  to  cease 
flowering  satisfactorily.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  these 
fine  climbers  to  require  much  more  root  room  than 
manj'  things  need.  The  ability  to  bloom  freely 
will  generally  be  found  proportionate  with  the 
strength  of  the  growth  which  the  plants  are  able 
to  make.  Now  whilst  they  are  in  bloom  it  will 
be  well  to  note  whether  there  is  any  falling  off  in 
the  strength  of  the  shoots  or  flowering,  and  to 
rectify  any  deficiency  either  by  larger  boxes  or 
turning  the  plants  out  in  a  prepared  bed.  Where 
either  of  these  courses  becomes  necessary  it  is 
well  to  carry  it  out  at  once  or  as  soon  as  the 
flowering  is  at  a  close,  for  if  the  giving  of  addi- 
tional root  space  is  put  off  until  near  the  time 
when  shoot  growth  commences,  next  season's  pro- 
gress will  be  much  interfered  with.  If  the  roots 
have  more  room  given  them  now  they  get  hold  of 
the  new  soil,  and  are  in  a  position  to  sustain  top 
growth  as  soon  as  it  commences. 

Anthurium  Scherzeriakum.— The  time  of 
making  growth  and  also  flowering  with  such 
plants  as  this  is  in  a  great  measure  dependent 
upon  the  amount  of  warmth  to  which  they  are 
subjected,  and  the  potting,  when  required,  fre- 
quently gets  put  off  through  a  reluctance  to  dis- 
turb the  plants  when  more  or  less  in  bloom.  It  is 
a  great  mistake  to  keep  this  bright-flowered  Aroid 
in  a  hot  stove  temperatnre,  as  is  often  done ;  it 
produces  larger  leaves  and  proportionately  larger 
flowers  in  the  intermediate  heat,  say  from  48°  to 
.53°,  during  the  autumn  and  winter.  Where  the 
summer  temperature  is  proportionate  with  this,  it 
will  make  the  most  leaf  growth  through  the  au- 
tumn months  up  to  the  end  of  the  year.  There  are 
few  plants  with  which  it  is  so  necessary  to  tho- 
roughly remove  the  old  soil  as  this,  an  operation 
to  which  it  should  be  subjected  every  two  years. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  large  specimens, 
the  soil  of  which  is  most  liable  to  get  sour  and 
sodden.  Any  plants  that  are  at  all  in  a  doubtful 
condition  in  this  respect  should  even  yet  be 
shaken  out  and  have  the  soil  renewed.  They  will 
keep  on  rooting  in  the  new  material  through  the 
winter. 

DiPLADENlAS.— Those  who  grow  the  small- 
fiowered  D.  boliviensis  cannot  fail  to  have  noticed 
its  distinct  habit  of  growth  so  different  from  that 
of  the  other  stronger  growing  sorts,  both  species 
and  hybrid  varieties.  The  Bolivian  species  is  very 
suitable  for  training  up  a  rafter  in  a  stove  kept 
at  medium  temperature,  for  although  the  plant 
will  bear  strong  heat,  still  it  grows  and  flowers 
freely  with  less  warmth  than  any  of  the  other 
kinds,  and  moreover  is  mostly  less  liable  to  go  off 
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at  the  root  i£  it  gets  a  little  over  much  water  in 
the  way  the  other  sorts  do.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  say  too  much  in  favour  of  its  flowers  for  cutting. 
Their  colour,  pure  white,  with  a  small  lemon- 
coloured  eye,  coupled  with  a  long  tube,  admit 
of  each  flower  being  cut  singly.  It  blooms  for  six 
or  seven  months  without  ceasing.  Anyone  having 
plants  of  it,  by  now  keeping  them  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  60°  in  the  night,  may  have  it  flowering 
up  to  the  end  of  November.  Young  examples 
of  any  of  tlie  other  kinds,  struck  from  cut- 
tings last  autumn,  provided  they  have  been  kept 
going  freely,  will  do  well  if  at  once  moved  on  into 
12-inch  or  13-inch  pots,  that  is,  if  a  fair  amount  of 
heat  can  be  kept  up  through  the  winter,  say  a 
night  temperature  of  65°,  for  nothing  is  gained  by 
resting  young  specimens  of  these  Dipladenias,  but 
a  loss  of  time  in  their  flowering  much  later  next 
season.  D.  crassinode,  one  of  the  best  for  cut 
flowers,  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  for  if  pushed 
on  during  the  winter  it  will  bloom  continuously 
from  the  beginning  of  May  up  till  late  in  autumn. 
For  a  reasonable  chance  of  success  with  these 
plants  suitable  soil  in  the  siiape  of  the  best  fibrous 
peat,  with  much  of  the  earthy  matter  shaken  out, 
should  be  available.  Use  it  in  a  lumpy  condition, 
with  a  liberal  addition  of  sand. 

Gardenias. — The  stock  should  now  be  looked 
over,  and  such  as  have  their  bloom-buds  promi- 
nent, or  partially  developed,  ought  to  be  placed 
where  they  can  be  kept  not  lower  than  (!0°  in 
the  niglit,  with  less  moisture  in  the  atmosphere 
than  it  was  necessary  to  have  in  the  bright  sum- 
mer season.  If  the  pots  are  full  of  roots  sprinkle 
a  little  of  some  or  other  of  the  concentrated 
manures  on  the  surface  of  the  ball  once  every 
three  weeks  or  so ;  a  little  at  a  time  in  this  way 
will  be  much  better  and  safer  than  heavy  dressings 
seldomer.  The  fertilising  elements  will  reach  the 
roots  with  the  water  given  to  the  soil ;  it  must 
not,  however,  be  applied  so  often  as  when  there 
was  more  sun  to  dry  it  up,  otherwise  the  flower- 
buds  will  be  liable  to  fall  off  without  opening. 
Successional  plants  intended  to  bloom  later  may 
be  kept  somewhat  cooler,  but  must  not  be  sub- 
jected to  too  low  a  temperature,  otherwise  the 
bloom-buds  that  sliould  now  be  set  will  not  come 
forward  when  submitted  to  more  warmth.  The 
dwarf-growing  G.  citriodora  is  a  profuse  flowerer, 
blooming  freely  in  moderate  heat,  and  deserves  to 
be  much  more  generally  cultivated  than  it  is  ;  the 
flowers  when  mounted  are  useful  for  bouquets, 
wreaths,  or  in  anv  other  way  that  Orange  blossom 
can  be  employed,  for  which  they  answer  well  as  a 
substitute. 

Tuberoses.— Where  these  are  well  managed, 
and  sufiicient  quantities  are  grown,  they  can  be 
had  in  flower  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
year.  Those  that  are  pushing  up  their  bloom- 
stems  should  be  kept  with  their  heads  close  to  the 
glass  ;  heat  ought  to  be  given  them  proportionate 
to  the  need  there  is  of  pushing  them  on  into 
flower,  or  the  reverse  if  their  blooming  is  to  be  re- 
tarded. If  it  is  necessary  to  push  them  on  they 
will  bear  a  night  temperature  of  60°,  or  they  may 
be  kept  at  50°  ;  but  if  too  cold  the  blooming  will 
not  be  satisfactory.  The  same  applies  to  plants 
that  have  made  considerable  root  and  leaf  growth, 
and  are  only  now  about  pushing  up  their  flower- 
stems  ;  if  checked  by  too  low  a  temperature  at 
this  season,  the  chances  are  that  many  will  fail  to 
bloom  altogether.  Give  water  sufficiently  often 
to  keep  the  soil  in  a  moderately  moist,  healthy 
condition,  but  not  too  wet. 

Salvias. — The  earliest  flowering  plants  of  these 
will  now  be  in  bloom,  and  if  sufficiently  supplied 
with  manure  water,  will,  after  the  leading  termi- 
nal shoots  have  flowered,  produce  laterals  freely 
that  will  bloom  later  on.  Want  of  room  at  this 
season,  when  almost  everything  has  to  be  got 
under  glass,  frequently  is  the  cause  of  many  things 
of  this  character  being  stood  much  closer  together 
than  is  conducive  to  their  well-being,  the  result  of 
which  is  that  the  bottom  leaves  suffer,  not  only 
giving  the  plants  an  unsightly  appearance,  but  re- 
ducing their  flowering  capabilities.  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  with  the  later-blooming  kinds. 
The  lighter  the  houses  or  pits  in  which  they  are 


located,  or,  these  failing,  the  higher  the  plants  are 
raised  up  to  the  roof,  the  closer  these  and  all 
other  subjects  that  develop  their  flowers  through 
the  short  winter  days  will  bear  standing  together. 
Amongst  the  less  well-known  varieties  S.  Bethelli 
(pink)  and  S.  Pitcheri  (blue)  are  particularly' de- 
serving of  general  cultivation  ;  their  distinct  cha- 
racter in  habit  of  growth  and  profuse  flowering 
disposition,  even  in  a  small  state,  commend  them 
to  all  who  are  in  any  way  pinched  for  glass  ac- 
commodation. 

Berry-bearing  Solanums.  —Plants  that  were 
lifted  and  potted  a  short  time  back,  as  advised, 
will  have  begun  to  root  freely  in  the  soil,  as  when 
properly  treated,  they  push  their  fibres  rapidly. 
They  should  now  be  accommodated  with  a  good, 
light,  airy  pit  or  house.  Such  as  have  their  berries 
sufficiently  coloured  may  be  at  once  placed  in  the 
conservatory  or  greenhouse,  where,  associated  with 
flowering  and  fine-leaved  plants,  they  will  be  effec- 
tive for  several  months.  These  plants  are  subject 
to  green  fly,  and  before  being  taken  in,  if  ever  so 
little  effected  by  it,  should  be  fumigated  two  or 
three  times  in  succession.  Later  stock,  the  berries 
of  which  are  yet  green,  ought  to  be  kept  in  an  or- 
dinary greenhouse  temperature,  where  the  fruit 
will  colour  slowly,  coming  to  their  best  about  the 
end  of  the  year,  at  which  time  they  will  be  found 
very  useful.  One  of  the  advantages  of  growing  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  these  plants  is  that  they  bear 
keeping  in  rooms,  halls,  or  similar  places  where 
the  light  is  insufficient  for  most  things  and  the 
atmosphere  not  such  as  plants  of  a  more  tender 
nature  require. 

Primulas. — It  is  time  now  to  get  both  the  single 
and  double  varieties  of  these  out  of  frames,  and 
to  place  them  in  their  winter  quarters,  which 
should  be  in  a  house  or  pit  where  they  will  receive 
plenty  of  light,  and  the  atmosphere  is  drier  than 
most  soft-wooded  plants  need.  The  double  varie- 
ties especially  will  he  benefited  by  a  little  warmth 
continuously  ;  where  this  can  be  given  them  all  on 
from  the  present  time  to  the  return  of  warmer 
weather  in  spring,  they  keep  on  growing  and 
blooming  simultaneously,  the  flowers  under  such 
conditions  being  much  larger  and  more  abun- 
dant than  where  subjected  to  an  ordinary  green- 
house temperature.  Weak  manure  water  once  a 
fortnight  will  assist  both  the  double  and  single 
kinds  materially  both  as  regards  the  size  and 
colour  of  the  flowers  and  the  stronger  condition 
and  more  healthy  hue  of  the  foliage. 

Cinerarias  — Plants  of  these  raised  from  the 
earliest  sown  seed  will,  if  they  have  been  managed 
right,  be  now  about  pushing  up  their  flower- 
stems.  Much  of  their  ultimate  bloommg  depends 
on  the  treatment  they  now  receive ;  the  more 
liberally  they  are  supplied  with  weak  manure 
water,  the  stronger  they  will  flower.  They  will 
be  benefited  by  having  it  every  time  they  require 
water,  not  giving  it  too  strong.  Keep  the  plants 
so  far  as  possible  standing  on  a  moist  bottom,  such 
as  damp  ashes  or  sand,  without  a  current  of  dry 
air  admitted  to  the  side. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 


General  work.  —  At  present,  beyond  the 
maintenance  of  neatness,  there  is  no  department 
that  demands  special  attention.  Advantage  should, 
therefore,  be  taken  of  the  opportunity  to  commence 
operations  on  any  extensive  alterations  or  im- 
provements that  are  intended  to  be  done  during 
the  coming  winter,  an  early  start  being  desirable, 
first,  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  winter,  or 
rather  of  the  weather,  at  that  season,  and  secondly, 
because  the  transplanting  of  most  kinds  of  trees 
is  most  successful  when  performed  in  autumn  and 
early  winter,  for  the  very  obvious  reason  that  they 
have  then  time  to  get  established  in  their  new 
quarters  before  there  is  any  danger  of  drying  winds 
and  powerful  sunshine  checking  free  root  action. 
Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  and  Conifers  are  the  first 
on  our  list  for  transplantation,  which  will  be  done 
the  moment  the  positions  for  them  are  prepared 
by  deep  trenching  and  manuring.  The  character 
of  the  soil  here — a  sandy  loam — being  suited  to 


the  plants  named,  no  further  preparation  is  needed 
to  ensure  success,  but  those  less  favoured  either  as 
to  soil  or  position  must  work  accordingly.  Drainage, 
deep  tilth,  and  a  loam  free  from  chalk  and  not  too 
adhesive  will  grow  American  plants  almost  equally 
well  as  peat,  whilst  some  kinds  of  Conifers  really 
do  best  in  a  chalky  soil.  In  the  flower  garden,  as 
the  plants  die  off  or  begin  to  look  weedy  let  them 
be  at  once  removed  and  their  places  filled  with 
others  for  the  winter.  All  the  dark-foliaged  tender 
plants  we  are  now  pulling  up,  and  in  their  places 
are  planting  Ericas,  small  shrubs  and  Ajugas,  and 
in  some  instances  laying  down  plots  of  Sedum  that 
have  been  grown  inareserve  garden  for  the  purpose, 
and  which,  being  moved  with  a  spade  and  with  soil 
adhering  to  them,  never  feel  the  removal,  and  are 
at  once  effective.  The  principle  is  also  applicable 
to  choice  plants  that  it  is  desired  to  save  from 
injury  by  frost.  Let  these  be  removed  now,  and 
fill  in  with  the  most  suitable  plants  at  command. 
Keep  the  edgings  of  the  beds  neatly  trimmed,  and 
bad  flowers  and  foliage  daily  removed ;  by  these 
means,  should  sharp  frost  not  intervene,  a  credit- 
able display  of  flowers  may  be  had  till  quite  the 
end  of  the  month.  At  this  moment  tuberous 
Begonias  are  simply  magnificent,  and  have  been 
so  during  the  entire  season  ;  next  year  they  will 
be  used  much  more  largely.  We  have  them  planted 
a  good  distance  apart  on  a  groundwork  of  Sedum 
acre  and  Sedum  glaucum,  and  each  plant  standing 
thus  separately  has  a  far  better  effect  than  others 
planted  in  a  mass,  not  to  mention  the  economising 
as  regards  plants  that  this  manner  of  planting 
ensures.  As  soon  as  frost  blackens  them  the  bulbs 
will  be  lifted  and  placed  thickly  in  boxes  of  sand, 
and  wintered  in  a  shed  that  is  cool,  but  secure 
from  frost.  It  is  not  now  safe  to  leave  unprotected 
at  night  any  kinds  of  bedding  plants  ;  therefore  all 
that  have  been  struck  in  the  open  borders  should 
either  be  potted  up  at  once,  or,  till  this  can  be  done, 
be  covered  up  nightly.  Calceolaria  cuttings  should 
now  be  got  in.  A  frame  is  best  for  striking  them 
in,  and  the  soil  should  be  two-thirds  light  loam 
and  the  other  third  leaf  soil.  The  cuttings,  which 
should  be  2^  in.  apart,  should  be  well  fastened  in 
the  soil  and  for  the  first  fortnight  shaded  from  sun- 
shine. Pansies  and  Violas  should  be  treated  in 
exactly  the  same  way,  and  these,  too,  should  be 
got  in  as  early  as  circumstances  permit. 


FRUIT. 

Pines. — As  the  days  decrease  in  length  the  tem- 
perature in  every  department  may  be  reduced  by 
degrees  until  the  minimum  is  reached  and  plants 
in  various  stages  of  growth  are  brought  into  what 
is  termed  the  resting  period,  when  the  supply  of 
water  and  atmospheric  moisture  must  be 'reduced 
to  meet  their  diminished  requirements.  It  is  not, 
however,  wise  to  withhold  heat  and  moisture  to  an 
extent  that  will  produce  a  check,  as  there  is  no 
standing  still  in  Nature,  and  succession  Pine 
plants  which  go  away  best  in  the  spring  and  give 
the  most  satisfactory  results  are  invariably  se- 
lected from  stocks  which  have  been  kept  steadily 
progressing  through  the  winter  months.  If  any 
alterations  still  have  to  be  made  no  time  must  be 
lost,  particularly  where  the  renovation  of  the  beds 
necessitates  exposure  of  the  plants  to  the  ele- 
ments. In  such  places  where  the  only  means  of 
access  is  by  the  opening  of  the  roof  lights  and 
underground  pipes  are  not  abundant,  good  tanner's 
bark  forms  the  best  plunging  material  for  the 
winter  months,  as  it  retains  its  heat  much  longer 
than  leaves  ;  but  the  latter,  if  well  harvested  from 
the  Oak  or  Beech,  form  a  more  genial  medium 
for  summer  use,  as  the  constant  decay  of  vegetable 
matter  by  fermentation  produces  elements  highly 
accef)table  to  nearly  all  tropical  plants,  and 
notably  to  the  Pine  through  every  stage  of  its 
growth.  Where  composition  of  any  kind  has  been 
applied  to  the  glass  for  shading  purposes  every 
particle  still  adhering  must  now  be  removed  to- 
give  the  plants  the  benefit  of  sun  heat  and  light, 
and  blinds  on  rollers  may  be  taken  down  and 
stored  away  for  the  winter.  Keep  the  successions 
free  from  suckers  by  screwing  them  out  until  they 
show  fruit  and  then  allow  one  on  each  plant  to 
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grow.  Old  stools  of  sparoe  or  shy  kinds  may  be 
divested  of  all  their  leaves  after  the  fruit  is  cut 
and  placed  on  their  sides  in  shallow  boxes  as 
close  as  they  will  lie  together.  The  boxes  may 
then  be  filled  up  with  leaf-mould  or  peat,  and 
plunged  in  a  strong  bottom  heat  for  the  winter. 
But  little,  if  any,  water  will  be  needed  until  the 
buds  break  and  begin  to  push  through  the  surface, 
when  slight  sprinklings  at  syringing  time  will 
soon  cause  them  to  emit  roots  and  assume  the 
form  of  seedling  plants  fit  for  potting  off  singly. 
It  is  a  verj'  common  practice  to  place  autumn- 
struck  suckers  close  together  at  a  time  when 
space  is  limited.  There  they  often  become  drawn 
before  the  mistake  is  discovered,  and  as  no  after- 
management  can  correct  this  evil,  it  will  be  well 
to  resist  the  temptation  to  retain  a  greater 
number  than  can  be  properly  accommodated,  and 
then  they  must  be  plunged  well  up  to  the  glass  to 
keep  them  in  a  sturdy  condition.  If  a  good 
supply  of  turf  has  not  been  secured  for  potting 
purposes,  this  is  perhaps  the  best  time  in  the 
whole  year  for  getting  it  home,  as  the  roots  of  the 
herbage  are  sound  and  firm,  and  form  a  more 
durable  fibre  than  when  taken  off  earlier  in  the 
season.  A  dry  day  should  always  be  selected  for 
cutting  and  storing,  and  the  turves  should  be 
taken  oflE  thin  and  rolled  up  as  for  relaying  on  a 
lawn  in  preference  to  stacking  large  flat  pieces  in 
a  solid  mass  quite  impermeable  to  the  pulverising 
influence  of  the  atmosphere. 

Vines. — Late  houses  that  were  started  early 
and  helped  forward  with  fire-heat  will  now  be 
finishing  crops  of  ripe,  well-coloured  fruit,  which 
may  be  expected  to  hang  and  winter  better  than 
Grapes  that  still  require  fire-heat,  and  the  wood 
and  foliage  being  well  ripened,  all  lateral  growths 
may  be  shortened  back  to  prevent  crowding,  and 
those  which  emanate  from  the  base  of  the  buds 
on  old  Vines  should  be  cut  away  to  plump  them 
up  before  the  foliage  falls.  As  days  and  nights 
get  colder  gradually  reduce  the  temperature  to  a 
minimum  of  50°  with  a  rise  of  say  10°  on  fine 
days,  and  ventilate  freely  to  secure  a  circulation 
of  air  when  external  conditions  are  favourable, 
but  keep  the  ground  ventilators  closed  when  the 
weather  is  wet  and  the  atmosphere  is  heavily 
charged  with  moisture.  The  above  remarks  apply 
to  black  Grapes  ;  but  Muscats,  where  quite  ripe, 
will  keep  well  under  similar  treatment.  Houses 
in  which  Hamburghs  and  other  thin-skinned  kinds 
are  hanging  must  be  kept  dry  and  cool,  not  by 
throwing  all  the  ventilators  open  every  day,  but 
by  keeping  them  closed  in  wet  weather,  and  by 
dispensing  with  fire-heat  as  much  as  possible  con- 
sistent with  the  maintenance  of  a  temperature 
which  does  not  strike  cold  to  the  body  when  the 
house  is  entered.  Look  over  the  bunches  as  least 
twice  a  week,  and  remove  every  faulty  berry 
before  it  has  time  to  taint  its  neighbour. 
Discontinue  all  sweeping  and  raking,  as  dust 
■  soon  disfigures  the  fruit,  and  draw  a  tar- 
paulin over  the  external  borders  from  this 
time  until  all  the  Grapes  are  cut.  If  former 
directions  have  been  attended  to  all  the  necessary 
preliminaries  will  have  been  completed  in  the 
early  house,  and  the  vines  will  be  ready  for  start- 
ing. If  fermenting  material  is  used  for  external 
borders  it  should  not  be  applied  until  the  buds  are 
on  the  move,  but  some  slight  covering  may  be 
placed  over  the  roots  to  protect  them  from  cold, 
chilling  rains.  The  second  early  house  will  now  be 
better  for  having  the  portable  lights — as  a  matter 
of  course,  recently  mended  and  painted— replaced 
on  the  roof  when  pruning,  and  the  usual  routine  of 
scrubbing  and  cleansing  must  follow.  Many  people 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  expose  their  Vines 
or  Peaches  to  the  weather,  but  I  have  always  felt 
better  satisfied  with  the  start  and  finish  after  they 
have  had  the  benefit  of  fine  autumnal  rains  which 
so  thoroughly  cleanse  the  foliage  and  buds,  and 
enrich  and  sweeten  internal  borders  after  they 
have  been  slushed  with  stimulating  liquid  and 
shut  out  from  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  for 
at  least  six  months  out  of  the  twelve.  If  yearling 
or  inaiden  Vines  are  still  growing,  and  do  not  show 
a  disposition  to  ripen  up  properly,  this  process 
may  be  greatly  facilitated  by  maintaining  a  strong 
dry  heat,  with  air  through  the  day,  and  by  shutting 


off  the  fire  and  keeping  the  house  cool  at  night. 
Get  fruiting  pot  Vines  pruned,  top-dressed,  and 
placed  in  position  ready  for  starting. 

OechARD  houses. — With  the  exception  of  a 
few  late  Plums,  Pears,  and  clingstone  Peaches, 
the  orchard  house  season  is  over,  and  the  present 
month  will  be  devoted  to  the  correction  of  drain- 
age, potting  on,  reducing,  or  top-dressing,  and  as 
next  year's  success  depends  upon  the  way  in  which 
these  matters  are  carried  out,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  again  direct  attention  to  the  importance 
of  using  clean  dry  pots  and  drainage,  dry  sound 
loam  of  a  calcareous  nature  with  a  liberal  admix- 
ture of  crushed  bones,  charred  refuse,  or  old  lime 
rubble.  These  should  be  thoroughly  incorporated 
and  kept  under  cover  for  some  time  before  being 
used,  and  as  firm  potting  is  imperative,  the  shift 
should  always  be  large  enough  to  admit  of  the 
use  of  a  fair  sized  potting  stick  for  ramming 
the  compost  as  the  work  proceeds.  Another 
important  point  which  must  not  be  overlooked  is 
the  watering  or  soaking  of  the  balls  of  the  trees 
before  they  are  turned  out,  otherwise  it  matters 
little  how  well  every  part  of  the  work  may  be 
performed.  Neglect  of  this  will  lead  to  disappoint- 
ment and  failure.  When  all  the  trees  have  been 
overhauled,  select  a  dry,  airy,  but  sheltered 
situation  in  the  open  air,  place  each  tree  upon  two 
bricks,  and  leave  the  pots  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  sun  and  air  for  a  time.  On  the  approach  of 
bad  weather  fill  in  between  the  pots  with  dry 
Fern  leaves  or  Cocoa-nut  fibre  to  protect  the 
tender  roots,  which  soon  begin  to  work  through 
to  the  sides  of  the  pots,  from  frost,  and  tc  prevent 
the  latter  from  being  burst  or  cracked  by  ex- 
pansion of  the  soil.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
all  pruning  should  be  performed  as  soon  as  the 
fruit  is  gathered,  and  the  protection  of  the  buds 
from  birds  by  means  of  fishing  nets  must  not  be 
neglected.  If  trees  for  potting  up  have  not  been 
selected,  lose  no  time  in  getting  them  marked 
before  the  leaves  fall.  Always  give  the  preference 
to  clean  healthy  trees  of  moderate  growth,  as  they 
are  generally  well  furnished  with  fibrous  roots, 
and  the  wood  being  ripe  they  always  lift  well. 


ORCHIDS. 


East  India  house. — It  has  been  stated  that 
owing  to  the  shortening  days  and  consequent  de- 
cline of  atmospheric  temperature,  less  shading 
would  be  required.  Another  matter  also  demands 
attention,  and  that  is  the  degree  of  atmospheric 
moisture  needed.  On  dull  days  we  would  not 
sprinkle  any  water  about  after  3  p.m. ;  but  if 
we  had  a  clear,  sunny  day,  it  might  be  desirable 
to  damp  the  paths  and  stages  two  hours  later  than 
that.  If  shading  is  required  it  ought  to  be  re- 
moved early  in  the  afternoon,  so  that  the  tempera- 
ture may  be  run  up  by  sun-heat  to  85°  as  a  maxi- 
mum, and  from  65°  to  70°  at  night  will  be  found 
to  be  a  good  minimum.  It  will  not  be  necessary 
to  water  the  plants  so  freely  now  as  it  was  a 
month  or  two  ago.  All  the  Saccolabiums,  Aerides, 
Angrsficums,  &c.,  that  have  been  watered  freely 
must  now  be  watered  with  more  caution,  and  it  is 
also  desirable  to  keep  them  near  the  glass.  Plants 
of  this  type,  if  kept  too  far  from  the  glass,  are 
apt  to  suffer  from  weakness,  the  leaves  become 
flabby,  and  if  to  this  is  added  too  much  moisture 
in  the  atmosphere,  the  chances  are  that  some  of 
the  plants  will  suffer  from  the  disease  known 
as  "  spot."  Certain  species  have  the  tips  of  the 
leaves  damaged  by  turning  yellow  :  this  spreads 
down  the  leaf,  which  is  only  saved  by  cutting  the 
affected  part  clean  off  down  to  quite  a  healthy 
part.  The  flowering  of  Vanda  Hookeri  forms 
quite  a  red-letter  day  in  the  orchidist's  calendar. 
Allusion  was  lately  made  to  the  treatment  re- 
quired by  V.  teres,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
Vanda  Hookeri  could  be  flowered  in  the  same 
manner.  We  have  seen  some  growers  attempt  to 
flower  Vanda  teres  by  starving  it  and  exposing  it 
freely  during  the  growing  season.  It  would  be 
better  to  grow  it  freely  in  summer  by  giving  it 
plenty  of  heat  and  moisture  with  a  moderate 
amount  of  shade.  The  incipient  flower -buds  are 
1  formed  while  the  plant  is  finishing  its  growth,  and 


they  are  further  developed  by  judicious  treatment 
during  the  resting  stage. 

Cattleya  house.— a  nuftiber  of  the  occupants 
of  this  house  are  making  their  growth  ;  some  are 
starting,  more  are  in  a  transition  stage,  and  some 
are  completing  their  growth.  The  question  then 
arises,  what  is  the  most  suitable  treatment  to  give 
the  plants  under  such  circumstances  1  Wc  have 
always  found  that  it  is  best  to  take  the  weather  as 
a  guide  ;  as  the  cold  nights  and  dull  days  approach 
less  shading  and  less  atmospheric  moisture  are 
necessary.  Those  who  have  plenty  of  spare  time 
and  can  pot  their  plants  when  they  like  should 
watch  the  stage  in  the  plant's  growth  when  fresh 
roots  begin  to  issue  from  the  base  sf  the  last 
formed  pseudo-bulb.  Just  before  this  the  plants, 
if  they  require  it,  ought  to  be  le-potted,  and  the 
new  roots  will  then  run  freely  into  the  fresh  com- 
post. Ljelia  cinnabarina  is  a  plant  that  now  re- 
quires re-potting,  an  operation  which  may  be  done 
at  this  time  or  in  February.  Probably  September 
is  as  good  a  month  as  any  in  which  to  pot  this 
species.  If  the  roots  of  imported  plants  of  both 
kinds  are  examined,  the  same  material  will  be 
found  clinging  to  each,  viz.,  a  very  light  fibrous 
peat,  or  light  decaying  vegetable  matter.  Odon- 
toglossum  Phalfenopsis  seems  to  succeed  well 
along  with  Cattleyas.  Place  it  very  near  the 
glass,  and  keep  it  free  from  thrips  by  dipping  in 
soapy  tobacco  water.  Shading  may  be  quite  dis- 
pensed with  now  in  this  department.  Cattleyas 
can  well  stand  a  considerable  amount  of  sun  heat, 
and  be  the  better  for  it.  It  would  be  well  if 
growers  would  watch  such  plants  as  Cattleyas, 
and  allow  them  to  receive  as  much  sunlight  as 
they  can  well  stand  ;  many  species  of  Ltelias  and 
Cattleyas  can  stand  more  sunshine  than  many  per- 
sons would  think  they  could.  During  the  present 
season  the  large  house  in  Messrs.  Backhouses 
nursery  at  York  (which  contains  an  immense 
number  of  Cattleyas  and  Lailias)  was  freely  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  all  day  long,  and  its  contents 
seemed  to  like  the  drenching  overhead  which  they 
received  from  the  syringe  even  when  the  sun  was 
shining  upon  them.  The  temperature  of  this 
house  should  be  60°. 

Cool  house.— The  occupants  of  this  house  like 
plenty  of  moisture,  and  if  exposed  to  the  sun  it  is 
difficult  to  keep  the  atmosphere  too  moist.  Where 
the  house  has  a  north  aspect  water  should  be 
sparingly  distributed  during  dull  weather,  and  if 
the  house  receives  little  or  no  sunshine  do  not 
damp  the  paths  or  stages  more  than  once  in  a  day. 
Much  moisture  with  little  artificial  heat  causes 
the  flowers  of  Odontoglosfums  to  become  spotted 
almost  before  they  open  out  to  their  full  size. 
Masdevallias  ought  now  to  be  growing  freely. 
Some  of  them,  such  as  M.  Veitchiana  and  the 
beautiful  hybrid  raised  from  it,  named  M.  Chel- 
soni,  have  a  tendency  to  flower  now,  as  well  as  in 
the  spring  and  early  summer  months.  It  would 
be  better  if  they  did  not  flower  now,  but  reserve 
their  full  display  until  the  early  summer,  but  we 
cannot  help  it,  and  the  only  way  in  order  to  get 
the  best  possible  bloom  in  spring  is  to  pick  the 
flower-buds  off  as  soon  as  they  show  themselves 
beyond  the  sheaths.  M.  tovarensis  flowers  only  m 
the  winter,  and  its  beautiful  clear  white  flowers 
are  ever  welcome.  Our  plants  which  made  capi- 
tal growth  in  the  summer  are  now  producing  flowers 
in  abundance  ;  the  buds  are  just  showing  them- 
selves beyond  the  sheaths,  and  it  is  very  desirable 
to  watch  them  nightly,  in  case  slugs  or  snails 
should  be  inclined  to  make  a  meal  of  them  m 
preference  to  the  baits  of  Turnip  or  Carrot  laid 
down  to  attract  them.  The  temperature  ma.y 
sometimes  fall  as  low  as  50°  at  night  now,  and  it 
need  not  be  higher  as  a  maximum  than  65°. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Get  all  late  Potatoes  lifted  as  soon  as  possible ; 
if  they  could  be  put  into  sheds,  properly  sorted, 
before  finally  clamping  them  for  the  winter,  all  the 
better ;  if  not,  put  them  into  clamps  at  once  ;  SJ 
feet  wide  will  be  suflacient.  Give  them  first  a  good 
covering  of  straw,  and  then  another  of  earth  ;  but 
that  most  objectionable  plan  of  leaving  chimneys 
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must  b3  avoided.  They  only  let  in  the  wet,  and 
do  harm  instead  of  good.  Make  another  sowing 
of  Spinach;  keep  well  cultivated  early  spring 
Cabbage  and  Lettuce  quarters;  hoeing  one  row 
and  walking  in  the  other  leaves  the  whole  piece 
smart  and  trim.  French  Beans  must  be  earthed 
and  rodded  as  they  make  progress  and  another 
batch  sown.  Endive  may  now  be  lifted,  laid  in 
under  shelter,  and  have  charcoal  slightly  sprinkled 
among  it  to  keep  it  from  rotting ;  when  nicely 
blanched  it  makes  a  very  pretty  and  fairly  good 
salad,  and  as  a  change  desirable.  Mustard  and 
Cress  must  also  be  sown  in  small  boxes,  and  a 
regular  supply  kept  up.  Get  late  Celery  Vv-ell 
earthed  up,  and  any  Broccoli  or  Walcheren  Cauli- 
flower not  wanted  may  be  lifted  and  thedded.  It 
keeps  well  tied  up  by  the  heels  in  a  dry  shed,  or 
laid  in  among  soil,  covering  up  the  roots. 


PROPAGATING. 
All  tender  plants  intended  for  stock  or  further 
use   next   season   should  be  by  this  time  secure 
from  frost.     Echeverias   and  otlier  tender  succu- 
lents will  be  found  on  being  lifted  to  have  formed 
a  number  of  offsets  around  the  collar,  which  may 
be  taken  off  and  dibbled  in  well  drained  boxes  of 
sandy  soil,  and  placed  on  a  dry  shelf,  where  they 
will  root,  and  by  badding-out  time,  though  small, 
will  be  large  enough  for  many  purposes.     At  the 
same  time,  any  that  are  found  to  be  too  tall  may 
be  at  once  cut  down  ;  the  tops  should  be  put  in 
comparatively  small  pots,  and  if  kept  free  from 
damp  during  the  winter  will  be  rooted  and  ready 
for  use  in  spring.     One  of  the  last  plants  propa- 
gated is  generally  the  Calceolaria  ;  for  this  a  cold 
frame  is  best,  as  it  dislikes  heat ;  in  fact,  an  error 
is  often  committed  by  giving  cuttings  of  all  kinds 
too  high  a  temperature  ;  a  few  degrees  higher  than 
that  in  which  they  have   been — 80^ — is  of  assist- 
ance, but  if  much  exceeded  the  chances  of  success 
are  reduced.     The   better  plan  where  it  can  be 
carried  out  is  to  keep  the  plants  for  a  week  or  so 
before  taking  the  cuttings  in  the  same  temperature 
as  the  propagating  house  ;  of  course,  where  planted 
out   such   cannot   be   done,  but  in  the    case    of 
new  or  choice  plants  where  the  success  of  every 
cutting  is  a  consideration  such  a  practice  should 
always  be  followed.     Greenhouse  Rhododendrons 
of  the  Princess  Royal  section  strike  readily  from 
cuttings,  and  grow  away  as  freely  as  those  that 
are  grafted.     Take   the  cuttings  in  summer  when 
the  growth  is  moderately  iirm,  le.,  half  ripened, 
and  as  the  new  growth  consists  of  a  length  of 
naked  stem  with  a  cluster  of  leaves   at  the  top, 
it  should  be  cut  down  close  to  the  leaves  of  the 
preceding  growth,  and  at   the   base   of  the  out- 
ting  will  be   found  two  or  three  dormant  buds, 
which,  if  retained,  assist  the  formation  of  roots. 
Thumb   pots,   in  which  each  cutting   is  inserted 
singly,   are   the   best;    they   may   be   filled   one- 
third   with   broken   crocks   or   charcoal,  and  the 
remainder  with  tine  sandy  peat,  space  being  left 
for  a  layer  of  sand  on  the  top.     Care  must  be  taken 
to   press   the   soil   firmly   down,   and    when   the 
cutting    is   inserted,  there    must    be    no    cavity 
left  around  its   base.     After   being   watered  the 
pots  and  their  contents  should  be  placed  in  a 
close  case,  kept  at  an  intermediate  temperature, 
shading,  watering,  &o.,  as  in  the  case  of  other  cut- 
tings, and  they  will  bs  well  rooted  in  about  two 
months,  when  they  may  be  gradually  hardened  off. 
When  confined  in  close  cases  a  sharp  eye  must  be 
kept  for  their  great  enemy,  thrips,  which,  if  once 
allowed  to  effect  a  lodgment,  soon  disfigure  the 
plants.     On  examination  a  few  will  be  found  to 
have  emitted  no  roots,  although  there  is  a  large 
irregular  callus  ;  in  that  case  one  of  the  best  incen- 
tives to  root  formation  is  to  take  them  out  of  the 
pots,  out  off  a  few  protuberances  from  the  callus, 
and  re-insert  as  before  in  fresh  soil ;  so  treated, 
roots  will  in  most  cases  speedily  push  from  the 
fresh  surface.     This  principle  maybe  followed  out 
in  the  case  of   most   subjects  that  root  tardily. 
Another  method  by  which  we  have  been  successful 
with   subjects    difficult  to  root   is,   after   taking 
them  out  of  the  pots  to  put  them  in  the  Cocoa-nut 
fibre  forming  the  bottom  of  the  case;  but  if  this 
be  followed  increased  watching  will  be  necessary  ; 


the  fibre  assists  the  formation  of  roots,  but  they 
speedily  decay  in  it  if  not  potted  off. 

All  fruits  such  as  those  of  Roses,  Thorns,  &c., 
should  as  soon  as  gathered  be  mixed  with  sand 
and  placed  in  a  heap  outside,  commonly  known 
as  the  rot  heap ;  in  this  not  only  does  all  the 
fleshy  matter  rot  off,  but  the  seed  is  kept  moist 
all  the  winter,  and  when  sown  in  the  spring  soon 
germinates  ;  whereas,  if  kept  in  a  dry  state  till 
sown  its  germination  is  much  more  irregular,  and 
it  will  be  found  that  many  will  lie  dormant  the 
following  spring. 


Flower  Garden. 


LIFTING  AND  STORING  GLADIOLI. 
To  what  extent  bulbs  of  any  kind  suffer  from 
being  for  any  length  of  time  out  of  the  ground  it 
is  hardly  possible  perhaps  to  tell ;  but  in  the  case 
of  Gladioli,  I  am  persuaded  that  they  do  suffer 
from  this  cause  to  a  serious  extent.  In  my  own 
practice  I  therefore  make  it  a  point  to  leave  them 
in  the  ground  as  long  as  it  is  safe  to  do  so,  and 
the  character  of  the  plant  shows  that  tliis  treat- 
ment must  be  right.  The  Gladiolus  is  an  autumn- 
flowering  plant,  and  when  in  flower,  if  in  a  healthy 
condition,  the  foliage  is  quite  green,  and  remains 
so  for  some  considerable  time  after  the  flowers 
fade.  I  find  in  dealing  with  a  rather  large  number 
of  Gladioli  that  in  the  case  of  all  vigorous  ex- 
amples they  are  most  reluctant  to  go  to  rest,  for 
neither  heavy  autumn  rains  nor  a  few  degrees  of 
frost  have  any  effect  on  them,  and  frequently  I 
leave  them  alone  in  the  soil  until  I  am  afraid  to 
trust  them  longer  out  of  doors.  I  have  more  than 
once  proved,  when  the  corms  have  been  3  inches 
or  i  inches  under  the  surface,  that  10°  of 
frost  do  not  injure  them.  I,  therefore,  frequently 
leave  them  out  until  the  middle  of  November, 
and  in  the  case  of  choice  sorts  still  green  at  that 
date,  I  have  left  them  undisturbed  a  fortnight 
later,  and  only  lifted  them  when  severe  frost  has 
been  likely  to  set  in,  and  I  have  always  found  that 
corms  so  treated  produced  the  strongest  spikes  of 
bloom  the  following  year.  I  have  frequently  had 
young  stock  raised  from  spawn  green  and  growing 
in  mild  winters  in  the  middle  of  December.  J 
therefore  maintain  that  it  is  not  a  good  plan  to 
lift  them  earlier.  The  earliest  date  should  be  the 
middle  of  November,  except  in  colder  districts, 
where  winter  sets  in  earlier  than  it  usually  does 
in  the  west  of  England.  The  next  important  step 
is  not  to  hurry  them  after  they  are  lifted.  When 
we  have  decided  to  lift  our  stock,  the  beds  are 
gone  over  and  the  stems  cut  down  to  within 
9  inches  or  1  foot  of  the  bulb,  and  I  consider  that 
the  piece  of  stem  thus  left  assists  the  ripening  pro- 
cess. When  lifted  they  should  be  laid  on  the  floor 
of  a  dry  shed  or  loft  secure  from  frost,  and  if  they 
be  three  or  four  thick  it  is  of  no  consequence. 
Thus  situated,  they  will  ripen  slower,  which  is 
better  than  hastening  the  drying  process.  After 
they  have  laid  in  this  state  for  a  fortnight,  they 
may  have  their  stems  cut  clean  away  from  the 
bulbs.  The  young  bulblets  should  also  be  rubbed 
off  the  base  of  the  bulb  and  the  old  roots  cut  off. 
The  cooler  their  winter  quarters  are  the  better, 
provided  they  are  dry  and  frost  is  excluded. 
Where  the  number  of  bulbs  is  not  large,  they  may 
be  put  into  paper  bags  and  suspended  to  the  roof 
of  a  dry  shed  or  room.  In  every  case  it  is  desir- 
able to  keep  the  air  from  them  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. In  our  case,  having  a  large  stock,  we  place 
them  in  flower-pots  and  put  a  laj-er  of  sawdust 
over  the  top  of  them  to  exclude  the  air.  The  pots 
are  placed  on  the  floor  of  a  loft,  and  the  spawn 
is  treated  in  the  same  way.  J.  C.  C. 


Lobelias  from  cuttings. — Theblue  Lobelia 
being  a  plant  so  easily  raised  from  seed,  many 
adopt  that  plan  of  getting  up  stock  as  the  most 
economical,  but  from  repeated  trials  I  can  safely 
say  that  plants  from  cuttings  or  division  are  pre- 
ferable, as  they  keep  more  uniform  and  dwarf  in 
growth  than  seedlings  that  are  as  a  rule  apt  to 
assume  a  straggling  habit.     The  way  I  find  to 


answer  well  is  to  grow  a  few  plants  in  pots  or 
boxes  specially  for  propagating  purposes  ;  small 
or  weakly  plants,  the  surplus  of  the  bedding-out 
stock,  I  set  in  the  reserve  garden  and  keep  them 
supplied  with  water.  The  flowers  are  kept  clipped 
off  about  2  inches  high ;  they  thus  become  dense 
tufts  of  green  growing  shoots  by  autumn,  and  are 
wintered  in  cold  frames.  In  February  they  are 
pulled  to  pieces  and  dibbled  into  boxes  or  pans, 
and  if  kept  pinched  in  every  one  will  make  good 
tufty  little  plants  by  May. — J.  G.,  Hants. 


SILYERY-LEAVED  SUNFLOWER. 
(HELIAN'THUS  AEGOPHTLLUS.) 
Now  that  the  annual  and  perennial  Sunflowers  are 
in  full  bloom,  it  may  be  well  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  one  seldom  seen,  though,  without  question, 
one  of  the  finest  of  all.  It  is  an  annual,  but  pos- 
sesses several  advantages  over  the  common  kinds 


HtUanthv-S  argoph^llus. 

inasmuch  as  the  flowers  are  produced  more 
abundantly,  the  foliage  is  handsomer,  and  it 
makes  a  finer  bushy  specimen,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  annexed  engraving.  It  usually  grows  from 
-1  feet  to  5  feet  high,  branched  to  the  base,  and 
each  branch  bears,  as  a  rule,  several  flower -heads 
about  3  inches  across.  Their  colour  is  bright 
yellow,  with  a  conspicuous  disk  of  blackish  purple. 
The  whole  plant  is  clothed  with  a  greyish  pubes- 
cence, especially  the  younger  branches,  thus  giving 
it  a  silvery  appearance.  It  is  specially  well  suited 
for  culture  in  small  gardens  ;  it  is  not  so  coarse  in 
growth  as  the  common  Sunflower,  and,  moreover, 
should  it  be  desirable  that  the  plants  be  kept 
dwarf,  that  can  be  done  by  stopping  the  shoots.  It 
was  introduced  some  years  ago  from  Texas  by 
Messrs.  Vilmorin,  of  Paris.  Another  annual  Sun- 
flower, H.  cucumerifolius,  from  the  same  region, 
is  also  a  desirable  species.  W.  G. 


Fio'wors  in  masses. — A  mass  of  Crocus 
speciosus,  10  feet  by  12  feet,  at  the  Lawson  Nur- 
sery, near  Edinburgh,  when  seen  in  full  sun- 
shine, is  as  beautiful  a  bit  of  colouring  as  could 
well^  be  seen  in  an  autumn  garden,  and  shows 
well  the  advantage  of  growing  some  flowers  in 
large  groups  rather  than  in  small  scattered  clumps. 
A  yard  or  two  square  of  this  Crocus,  with  its  finely 
pencilled  blossoms  of  bluish  lilac  and  deep  red 
pistil,  would  increase  in  beauty  year  after  year  if 
left  undisturbed.  A  year  or  two  ago  I  saw,  in 
early  summer,  an  almost  equally  good  mass  of 
colour  in  this  nursery  in  the  shape  of  a  bed  of 
Orchis  foliosa,  the  shade  bemg  bright  purple  and 
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the  height  from  1  foot  to  IJ  feet  or  more.  This 
Orchis  is  grown  here  ia  very  sandy  loam,  which 
seems  to  suit  it  as  well  as  heavy  loam  or  damp 
peat.  It  is  one  o£  the  most  easily  grown  of  all 
hardy  Orchids.  A  collection  of  the  old  Scotch 
Koses  (varieties  of  Rosa  spinosissima)  has  been 
made  in  this  nursery,  including  about  a  dozen 
kinds.  Their  peculiarly  sweet  scent  might  well 
win  for  them  a  place  in  the  wilder  parts  of  every 
garden,  and  they  require  but  little  care. — C.  M.  0. 


BEGONIAS  IN  THE  OPEN  AIE. 

There  seems  to  be  some  diversity  of  opinion  as 
regards  the  suitability  of  the  tuberous  Begonia 
for  the  open  border,  though  it  is  now  conclusively 
proved  that  it  is  sufficiently  hardy,  seeing  that  it 
flourishes  out  of  doors  so  far  north  as  Perthshire 
almost  as  well  as  on  the  Sussex  and  Cornwall 
coasts.  The  fact  is,  the  tuberous  Begonia  is  about 
as  susceptible  of  injury  from  late  frosts  as  the 
Potato  which  hails  from  the  same  region.  Where 
the  Potato  thrives  the  Begonias  will  also  succeed. 
But  a  variety  of  circumstances  militates  against 
the  Begonias  flourishing  equally  well  in  all  parts. 
By  flourishing  is  meant  a  copious  crop  of  bloom 
of  good  quality.  In  some  bleak  localities 
in  the  midlands  it  will  not  flower  well, 
while,  on  the  contrary,  at  Drummond  Castle, 
in  Perthshire,  which  is  sheltered,  it  thrives. 
There  are  certain  localities  in  which  it  may  not 
succeed  so  well  as  in  others,  but  even  in  these  it 
may  be  made  to  do  well  by  a  little  careful  treat- 
ment. That  is,  the  plants  should  be  allowed  to 
start  gradually,  so  as  not  to  draw  them  up  in  the 
least.  By  so  doing,  they  make  stronger  and 
shortergrowth,  and  flower  from  the  very  base.  They 
should  be  planted, out  after  all  fear  of  frost 
is  past  in  rich,  free  soil.  If  the  weather 
subsequently  be  dry,  the  plants  should  receive 
copious  and  frequent  waterings,  and  the  surface 
should  be  mulched  with  Cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse. 
Putting  aside  all  expressed  opinions  as  to  the 
adaptability  of  the  plant  for  open-air  culture,  we 
will  endeavour  to  describe  what  we  saw  the  other 
day,  and  what  everyone  may  now  see  in  Messrs. 
Laing's  nurseries  at  Forest  Hill.  Here,  as  is  pretty 
generally  known,  the  tuberous  Begonia  has  for 
years  been  the  leading  speciality,  and  each  suc- 
ceeding year  its  culture  seems  to  be  on  the  in- 
crease. Daring  the  past  few  years  the  stock  of 
seedlings  has  been  planted  out  to  mature  their 
growth,  and  this  season  this  planted-out  stock  is 
enormous,  amounting  to  some  70,000,  so  that  there 
is  ample  material  by  which  to  judge  of  the  plants 
aptitude  for  open-air  culture.  The  efEect  of  these 
planted-out  Begonias  is  indeed  very  striking,  and 
throughout  the  whole  grounds  there  is  great  uni- 
formity as  regards  the  size  of  the  plants,  habit  of 
growth,  and  floriferousness.  Even  in  the  short 
time  during  which  they  are  planted  out  they 
make  very  bushy  growth,  and  the  stems  are  so 
stout  and  strong,  that  no  supports  whatever  are 
required. 

Seen  from  a  distance  of  a  hundred  yards  or  so, 
we  thought  these  long  Begonia  beds  contained 
Pelargoniums  (whites,  scarlets,  crimsons,  and 
pinks),  so  dense  were  the  masses  of  colour. 
These  beds  all  run  in  a  longitudinal  direc- 
tion, and  are  some  4  feet  wide,  and  each,  so  far  as 
is  practicable  with  seedlings,  contains  plants  of 
distinct  colours,  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable 
how  uniform  the  colours  are,  there  being  very  few 
of  what  are  called  rogues  among  them.  For 
instance,  in  the  long  beds  of  white  sorts  there  is 
only  here  and  there  a  coloured  plant,  thus  show- 
ing that  a  packet  of  seed  gathered  from  plants  of 
any  particular  colour  can  be  relied  on  to  produce 
any  desired  efEect.  The  beds  of  crimsons,  of  roses, 
of  pinks,  and  of  scarlets  are  all  free  from  mix- 
tures, and,  as  may  be  imagined,  such  broad  masses 
of  brilliant  hues  produce  a  grand  effect.  Though 
so  bright,  there  is  not  that  glare  about  Begonias 
that  there  is  about  Pelargoniums,  as  the  flowers 
are  borne  amidst  dense  foliage,  which  tones 
down  the  brilliancy  of  the  blooms.  Any  unbiassed 
person  seeing  these  beds  as  we  saw  them  last  week 
would  without  doubt  think  with  us  that  they  con- 


stituted a  very  fine  sight— one  that  augured  well 
for  the  Begonia  as  an  open-air  plant. 

Fine  as  the  bulk  of  the  outdoor  plants  is,  how- 
ever, they  are  surpassed  by  a  smaller  group  of 
longer  established  plants  in  the  same  nursery. 
These  range  from  9  inches  to  18  inches  high,  and 
are  fairly  smothered  with  bloom  of  various 
colours ;  in  short,  it  is  the  best  bed  of  Begonias 
we  have  yet  seen.  The  majority  of  the  plants  in 
the  open  beds  are  seedlings  raised  in  January  last ; 
hence  they  can  hardly  be  termed  established.  The 
rapid  system  of  culture,  too,  and  the  vast  quan- 
tities of  plants  to  be  dealt  with  are  against 
large  development.  The  seedlings  are  pricked 
out  into  pots,  then  into  shallow  boxes,  and 
in  the  first  week  in  June  are  planted  out 
in  drills  6  inches  or  so  apart.  The  ground  is 
well  prepared  and  manured,  but  at  the  best  the 
plants  cannot,  of  course,  have  the  attention  that  a 
small  quantity  would  receive  at  the  hands  of  a 
private  grower.  During  the  next  few  weeks  all 
these  beds  will  be  carefully  examined,  so  as  to 
mark  the  finest  varieties  and  also  to  separate  the 
colours,  so  that  when  the  bulbs  are  lifted  next 
month  for  storing  and  sale,  each  particular  colour 
is  put  by  itself.  As  the  seed  from  which  these 
plants  were  raised  was  from  the  finest  varieties, 
there  are  some  remarkably  fine  sorts  among  the 
thousands  raised,  but  only  the  very  finest— and 
these  must  be  fine  indeed — are  marked  for  special 
culture  next  year ;  the  others  are  sold  as  unnamed 
seedlings.  The  storing  of  the  tubers,  often  a 
failure  with  inexperienced  cultivators,  is  a  simple 
matter  here.  After  being  lifted  they  are  placed 
in  Cocoa-nut  fibre  (dry  soil  will  do),  and  kept  in  a 
dry  place  secure  from  frosts.  Thousands  of  tubers 
are  stored  here  every  autumn,  and  pass  through 
the  winter  without  any  mishap. 


Citnicifuga  racemosa  is  a  fine  autumn- 
flowering  perennial.  It  is  now  coming  into  full 
flower,  and  its  stiff  spikes,  closely  studded  with 
many-anthered  white  flowers,  are  quite  distinct 
from  anything  else  in  the  borders.  The  handsome 
evergreen  foliage  is  apt  to  be  damaged  by  high 
winds,  so  it  should  have  a  sheltered  position.  It 
increases  freely  in  deep,  moist  loam  or  peat.  This 
plant  is  very  rarely  seen  in  gardens,  and  may  find 
a  place  in  the  choicest  collection. — Salmoniceps. 

Lilies  in  the  shade —I  see  in  The  Garden 
(p.  239)  an  account  of  Lilies  grown  in  the  shade, 
and  I  should  like  to  give  you  my  experience  of 
Lilies  grown  in  a  bed  entirely  shaded  by  a  house 
till  noon,  but  after  that  fully  exposed.  They  were 
replanted  in  an  open  bed  two  years  ago,  and  the 
only  attention  they  have  had  since  has  been  to 
keep  them  well  watered  and  the  ground  well  car- 
peted with  Sedums.  From  one  bulb  of  speciosum 
rubrum  I  have  this  year  two  stems,  one  bearing 
twenty-eight  flowers,  and  forming  a  perfect  pyra- 
mid of  bloom  21  inches  high  and  17  inches  across 
the  base,  this  pyramid  being  borne  aloft  on  a  leafy 
stem  of  33  inches  high,  making  the  total  height 
above  ground  4J-  feet.  Finding  the  flowers  would 
not  expand  properly  out  of  doors,  owing  to  damp 
and  flies,  I  cut  them  and  put  them  in  water  in- 
doors, where  they  are  opening  beautifully.  Within 
a  foot  of  this  fine  specimen  of  speciosum,  Browni 
bore  two  magnificent  blossoms  on  one  stem  last 
July. — Ellen  Crouch,  Segenhoe  Maiwr,  Wobitrn, 
Beds. 

Liliuna  neilgherrense. — This  may  be  said 
to  be  the  last  Lily  to  unfold  its  blossoms,  for 
though  it  occasionally  flowers  as  early  as  August, 
it  may  frequently  be  had  in  perfection  as  late  as 
October.  In  common  with  other  kinds,  its  season 
of  flowering  of  course  depends  to  some  extent 
upon  the  temperature  in  which  it  is  grown,  and  in 
order  to  ensure  its  flowering  late  it  should  have 
but  very  little  artificial  heat  given  it.  It  may  be 
classed  among  uncommon  Lilies,  as  good  flower- 
ing bulbs  are  rarely  to  be  obtained,  while  small 
ones,  though  comparatively  plentiful,  do  not  in- 
crease in  size  very  quickly.  This  Lily  belongs  to 
the  longifiorum  section,  but  its  flowers  are  in  all 
respects  larger  than  those  of  that  kind,  and  they 
are  generally  of  a  pale  primrose  colour,  though 


in  this  respect  they  vary  a  good  deal.  The 
Neilgherry  Lily  is  very  peculiar  as  to  style  of 
growth.  The  flower-spike,  instead  of  ascending, 
will  run  along  in  a  horizontal  direction,  or  even 
slightly  descend  and  make  its  appearance  perhaps 
a  foot  or  more  away  from  the  bulb,  that  is,  if 
planted  out ;  but  as  we  generally  keep  ours  in 
.5-inch  or  G-inch  pots,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
travel  in  that  way.  In  this  case  the  underground 
stem  runs  round  the  inside  of  the  pot,  or 
even  descends  to  the  bottom,  and  sometimes 
never  makes  its  appearance  on  the  surface. 
These  underground  stems  produce  3'OUDg  bulbs  at 
intervals,  thus  affording  a  ready  means  of  increase. 
Until  growth  commences  it  is  impossible  to  pick 
out  the  bulbs  that  will  flower  properly  from  those 
that  grow  in  this  singular  manner.  The  best 
results  are  obtained  in  our  case  by  treating  this 
Lily  as  a  greenhouse  plant ;  if  the  bulbs  are  ob- 
tained early  in  spring,  pot  them  at  once  in  a  mix- 
ture of  fibrous  loam  and  sand,  and  keep  an  extra 
amount  of  the  latter  all  around  the  bulb.  If  the 
soil  be  kept  moderately  moist,  roots  will  be  pushed 
forth  at  once,  and  when  all  danger  from  frost  is 
over  the  plants  may  be  removed  to  a  cool  frame 
and  kept  there  till  the  flower-stems  push  up,  when 
they  may  be  placed  in  the  greenhouse.  After 
flowering  the  foliage  will  keep  green  till  nearly 
Christmas,  when  as  soon  as  the  least  signs  of 
decay  are  visible  the  bulbs  are  repotted  in  fresh 
soil,  keeping  the  upper  portion  of  the  bulb  about 
an  inch  below  the  surface. — H.  P. 

Lilies  in  the  sun  —Plants  of  Lilium  lanci- 
folium  album  are  growing  admirably  in  the  gar- 
dens here  on  a  south  border  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun.  Tkey  form  a  single  row  at  the  back  of  a 
ribbon  border  120  feet  in  length;  no  protection 
whatever  had  been  given  either  the  plants  or 
bulbs  in  summer  or  winter ;  the  stems  are  clothed 
with  luxuriant  foliage,  and  their  lengths  vary 
from  i  feet  to  6  feet,  most  of  them  being  about 
5  feet.  I  should  say  one-third  will  average  about 
C  feet,  with  thirteen  flowers  on  each ;  the  whole 
row  has  about  10,000  flowers  on  it  or  more  at  the 
present  time.  The  sight,  I  assure  you,  is  grand. 
This  row  of  Lilies  has  been  growing  in  the  same 
border  over  twenty  years,  having  been  renewed 
once  in  three  or  four  years.  Let  me  remark  in 
fairness  to  Mr.  Wilson  (whose  Lilies  I  have  no 
doubt  are  magnificent  specimens)  that  in  the 
autumn  of  1881  this  row  of  Lilies  was  renewed, 
planting  what  were  not  required  for  the  south  bor- 
der into  a  north  border.  The  result  is  good,  but 
not  equal  to  that  from  plants  in  full  sunshine. 
—Charles  Edwards,  Pentillie  Castle,  Cornwall. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


Alstrcemeria  aurantlaca  —Having  saved  a  good 
supply  of  jeed  from  my  plants  of  Alstrcemeria  aurantiaca, 
mentioned  in  THE  Garden  (p.  V7),  I  sliall  be  very  pleased 
to  send  some  to  anyone  wlio  sends  me  a  stamped  and  ad- 
dressed envelope.— John  T.  Poe,  Riverston,  Nenagh. 

Cuphea  platycentra.— Tbis  is  always  greatly  ad- 
mired at  this  season  of  tlie  year.  Tlie  plants  in  the  garden 
here  have  made  large  bushes  quite  covered  with  scarlet 
flowers  ;  they  receive  no  injury  whatever  from  rain,  and 
require  no  staking  or  tying,  whether  in  the  form  of  isolated 
specimens  or  planted  in  beds. — J.  Douglas. 

Tigridias. — My  acquaintance  with  Tigridias  extends 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  but  never  before  have  I  seen 
tliem  bloom  so  profusely  as  they  have  done  this  autumn  ; 
one  bulb  produced  two  flowers,  each  having  five  petals,  and 
one  with  seven  petals.  Is  this  a  rare  occurrence? — W.  B., 
Windermere. 

Crimson  Clove  Carnation.— It  ia  wonderful  the 
.amount  of  bloom  that  tliis  fine  hardy  flower  will  furnish 
when  well  grown,  Imt  it  mu%t  get  careful  and  liberal  cul- 
ture. It  is  taken  good  care  of  in  the  gardtns  at  St. 
George's  Hill,  where  it  has  a  good  loamy  soil,  bushels  of 
flowers  being  cut  fiom  it  during  the  season.— J.  C.  B. 

Ixiolirion  tataricum.  — Tliis  was  exhibited  at  a  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  French  National  Horticultural  Society 
by  M.  Duval,  and  is  described  as  being  a  charming  plant, 
quite  hardy,  and  very  floriferous,  tlie  flowers  being  bright 
blue.  It  is  a  native  of  Turkestan,  whence  it  was  sent  to 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History. —J.  C.  B. 

Two  bright  October  flowers.- These  are  lobelia 
fulgens  and  Anemone  japonica  rubra,  both  so  bright  and 
elfective  under  a  cloudy  autumn  sky,  that  they  should  be 
much  cherished  by  all  who  are  fond  of  gay  flowers  in  the 
open  as  long  as  they  can  be  had.  The  red  Japan  Anemone 
makes  a  fine  display  en  masse,  and  it  is  only  thus  that  it  ia 
seen  in  perfection. — J.  C.  B. 
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Bouquet  Dahlias.— Dahlias,  show,  fancy, 
sitjo-le,  and  bouquet,  are  so  well  represented  in 
Messrs.  Laird's  nursery  at  Finkhill,  near  Edin- 
burgh, that  the  various  merits  of  the  different  sec- 
tions are  easily  seen.  For  a  mass  of  brilliant 
colour  the  single  kinds  are  certainly  the  most 
effective  ;  but  the  large  double  flowers,  from  the 
fine  form  and  size  which  has  been  arrived  at  by 
careful  culture,  bid  fair  to  hold  their  own  in  spite 
of  the  present  fashion  for  single  forms.  Bouquet 
Dahlias  have,  however,  the  advantage  of  lasting 
much  longer  than  the  single  kinds  as  cut  flowers, 
and  from  their  small  size  are  also  more  available 
for  this  purpose  than  the  large-flowered  section. 
The  following  kinds  are  amongst  the  prettiest  in 
this  large  collection  of  bouquet  Dahlias,  both  from 
Iheir  variety  of  colours  and  from  their  small, 
well-formed  blossoms  :  Bridal  Wreath,  very  dwarf 
white  ;  Little  Beauty,  differing  from  Aster  (or 
Guiding  Star)  in  having  smooth-edged  petals  ; 
German  Favourite,  very  deep  pink ;  German 
Daisy,  dwarf  lilac  ;  Tom  Thumb,  very  dark  ;  Fair 
Ellen  ;  John  Sandy,  orange,  tinted  red  ;  Sacra- 
mento, orange-yellow  ;  Toby,  deep  red  ;  Sen- 
sation, clear  yellow  ;  Venus,  light  reddish 
purple  ;  Sunshine,  bright  scarlet  ;  Rosetta,  bright 
purple  ;  Yellow  Pet,  fine  in  colour,  but  the  blos- 
som rather  too  large.  There  is  a  decided  like- 
ness in  form  between  the  old  purple  bedding 
Dahlia  Zelinda  and  the  white  Cactus  Dahlia  ; 
the  latter  is  well  worth  growing,  though  its  blos- 
soms are  less  Cactus-like  than  those  of  the  true 
Cactus  Dahlia.— C.  M.  0. 

50ic.— Preserving  bulbs  from  rooks. — 
I  would  recommend  "  B.  Iv.  .J."  to  try  the  preven- 
tive which  farmers  adopt  in  this  neighbourhood  in 
the  case  of  their  grain  crops.  Stakes  are  inserted 
at  tolerably  wide  intervals  apart,  string  being 
stretched  from  one  to  the  other.  This  is  found  to 
be  an  effectual  deterrent ;  the  rooks,  evidently  sus- 
pecting a  snare,  very  rarely  descend  upon  land 
thus  guarded,  although  curiously  enough  the  small 
birds  do  not  appear  to  mind  it  in  the  least.  If 
unpeeled  nut  sticks  are  used  and  hempen  twine, 
which  is  grey  in  colour,  there  will  be  nothing 
glaring  or  objectionable  in  this  scare,  and  I  will 
answer  for  its  efficacy.  Another  good  way  is  to 
shoot  one  of  the  offenders  and  expose  it  in  some 
conspicuous  position  ;  the  unerring  instinct  of  the 
rook  tells  him  that  that  is  a  dangerous  neighbour- 
hood and  to  be  avoided.  IE  neither  of  these  plans 
should  meet  jour  correspondent's  approbation,  he 
might  try  dressing  the  bulbs  with  red  lead  before 
planting.  This  is  a  well-known  preventive  in  the 
case  of  seeds  and  mice  and  birds,  and  I  do  not  see 
but  what  it  would  answer  as  well  for  bulbs  ;  at  any 
rate  it  might  be  tried.  Tar,  which  your  corre- 
spondent suggests,  would  be  likely  to  do  harm, 
but  I  should  not  suppose  that  red  lead  would  any 
more  than  it  does  seeds.  The  best  way  would  be 
to  try  it  with  some  of  the  least  valuable  bulbs  and 
give  it  a  fair  trial  before  using  it  largely.— J.  C.  B. 


species  of  Windflower,  bearing  pure  white  flowers 
on  stems  a  foot  in  height.  We  have  grown  it  here 
for  soma  ye^rs  and  have  distributed  it  under  the 
name  of  A.  dichotoma.  This  last  is  a  North  Ameri- 
can species,  having  smaller  flowers  also  white,  but 
purplish  behind,  introduced  so  long  ago  as  1768. 
Our  present  species  is  a  more  showy  plant  of 
spreading  habit,  and  was  introduced  from  Siberia 
in  1820.  Our  sketch  shows  A.  alba,  natural  size. 
It  blooms  naturally  during  June  and  July,  thus 
bridging  over  the  hiatus  which  otherwise  would 
exist  between  the  spring  blooming'  kinds  and  the 
autumn  flowering  varieties  of  A.  japonica  and  A. 


NOTES. 


us  so  very  seldom.  A  mid  the  creaking  of  branches 
and  the  crrash  of  fallen  trunks  we  are  perhaps  too 
apt  to  look  on  wind  as  a  destroyer  rather  than 
as  the  strengthener  which  it  undoubtedly  is. 
When  east  winds  blow  during  the  spring  time 
vegetation  seems  at  a  standstill.  I  say  seems  at  a 
standstill,  for  in  reality  it  is  not  so ;  the  root 
fibres  are  most  active,  and  the  top  growth  of  leaves 
and  flowers  is  eventually  all  the  better  for  the  in- 
vigorating breeze.  In  root-growing  districts  the 
old  farmers  (who,  in  their  own  way,  are  the  most 
observant  of  men)  will  tell  you  that  Turnips  and 
Mangolds  never  bulb  until  a  strong  wind  or  two 


Flo'Wers  of  autumn.— Here  and  there  Cy- 
clamens, white  and  pink,  beside  the  mossy  stones, 
and  closely  nestling  near  the  warmest  of  walls, 
Tritonia  (Crocosmia)  aurea  glows  in  the  sunshine, 
having  somewhat  of  the  warmth  and  colour  of  a 
cheerful  fire  in  its  orange-scarlet  petals.  Why  is 
this  plant  so  seldom  seen  ?  It  has  all  the  colour 
beauty  of  Lrelia  harpophylla,  and  is  far  cheaper 
and  easier  to  cultivate,  and  grown  in  pots  is  most 
effective  for  conservatory  decoration.  Crocuses  of 
the  autumn-blooming  race  open  their  stars  in  the 
sunshine,  C.  speciosus  being  especially  beautiful. 
Senecio  pulcher  and  Chrysanthemum  lacustre  mate 
well  together,  but  the  flowers  of  this  season  are  the 
single  'bahlias  and  Pentstemons.  Then  spring- 
sovvn  Windflowers  are  throwing  up  their  first 
blossoms,  and  rosy-eyed  Phloxes  and  gold-banded 
Japanese  Lilies,  with  late-blooming  Gladioli,  Sun- 
flowers, and  Flame  Flowers  are  trying  their  best  to 
seem  happy  after  the  late  rude  storm. 

Anemone  alba. — This  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
and  most  distinct  of  a'.l   the  summer   blooming 


Anemone  alba. 


vitifolia.  A  peculiarity  of  A.  alba  is  that  its  achenes 
or  fruits  are  quite  devoid  of  the  wool  or  fluffy 
covering  which  in  general  covers  the  ripe  seeds  of 
Anemones  of  this  section,  so  that  in  this  species  the 
seed  heads  are  precisely  like  those  of  the  common 
Buttercup  (Ranunculus  acris)— a  compact  globular 
mass  of  smooth  achenes.  A.  alba  grows  freely  in 
all  soils,  and  deserves  culture  for  the  sake  of  its 
numerous  pure  white  Buttercup-like  blossoms. 
* 
The  late  storm.— We  are,  perhaps,  a  little 
too  apt  to  look  upon  storms  and  hurricanes  rather 
in  the  light  of  enemies  than  as  the  friends  they 
undoubtedly  are.  Some  wicked  old  cynic  once 
said  that  if  we  only  knew  the  real  worth  or  value 
that  our  enemies  were  to  us  we  should  make  more 
of  them  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  true  also  of  wind 
storms  which  injure  us  most,  because  they  visit 


has  swept  over  them,  and  so  also,  no  doubt,  we 

owe  many  fine  trees  to  the  exhilarating  action  of 

high  wind,  for  after  all  it  is  but  few,  and  those 

mainly  the  old  and  deorepid,  which  fall  under  its 

sway. 

* 

Wall  shrubs. — At  this  season  of  the  year  the 
sight  of  a  graceful  Virginian  Creeper  (Ampelopsis 
virglnica)  in  its  autumnal  dress  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  of  all  the  visions  one  may  see  in  a  sunny 
garden,  especially  if  its  dying  colours  be  con- 
trasted with  the  soft  yellow  Wistaria  leaves  or 
with  Primrose  and  golden  Sunflowers.  As  grown 
on  sunny  walls  or  fences,  its  leaves  are  now  of  all 
tints  and  hues  between  green,  yellow,  and  crimson  ; 
indeed,  so  vjvid  is  its  autumnal  colouring,  thatits: 
parti-coloured  foliage  calls  to  mind  the  dying  vine 
leaves  of  the  sunny  south,  or  those  glorious  Maple 
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woods  which,  as  travellers  tell  us,  seem  to  set  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson  and  other  American  rivers  on 
fire  "  in  the  fall."  The  Japan  Creeper  (A.  Veitchi) 
is  not  nearly  so  rampant  in  growth  or  so  graceful 
withal,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  clinging  to  the 
wall  neatly  and  firmly  without  any  nailing.  Just 
DOW  it  is  very  beautiful  in  colour,  and  it  is  very 
interesting  to  notice  closely  how  its  young 
growths  seem  to  creep  along  the  wall  by  means  of 
their  sucker-tipped  tendrils,  which  remind  one  of 
a  lizard's  foot. 

lit 

The   Sulphur   Corbularia.— Of  all    the 

Hoop-petticoat  Daffodils  this  is  the  largest  and 
finest  in  its  way.  There  come  many  inquiries 
anent  this  new  beauty.  How  slow  our  hardy  bulb 
men  really  are  !  Here  is  a  plant  found  by  Mr. 
Llewellyn  years  ago — in  1875  or  1876, 1  believe; 
then  Mr.  Maw  and  the  late  Eev.  Harpur  Crewe 
rediscovered  it  in  plenty,  and  a  few  growers  ob- 
tained it  for  their  gardens,  including  Miss  Jekyll, 
who  bloomed  it  last  year,  and  yet  it  was  not  until 
Messrs.  Collins  &  Gabriel  imported  its  lovely 
flowers  last  season,  and  London  society  went 
nearly  mad  after  the  soft  pale  beauty  of  its  blos- 
soms, that  any  well-directed  effort  was  made  to  ob- 
tain bulbs  of  it.  Its  present  price  varies  from  7s. 
to  10s.  per  dozen,  and  a  high  price  it  is,  seeing 
that  the  plant  is  wild  in  localities  that  garden- 
loving  tourists  frequent  by  hundreds  every  year. 
Any  energetic  collector  might  make  a  good  thing 
of  it  by  collecting  its  roots  and  selling  them  at 
10s.  or  15s.  per  hundred,  and  even  at  that  rate 
it  will  be  some  years  ere  we  have  enough  of  such  a 
gem  among  half-hardy  bulbs. 

Buying  Orchids.— On  all  sides  the  Orchid- 
growing  amateurs  are  shaking  their  heads  at  Or- 
chid names,  even  if  not  openly  complaining  of 
them,  and  not  without  some  just  cause.  Take  the 
names  of  Odontoglossums,  for  example,  or  of  Cat- 
tleyas,  names  which,  as  every  practical  Orchid 
grower  knows,  are  unreliable  and  often  mislead- 
ing to  purchasers.  I  am  afraid  a  list  of  names 
would  be  of  little  service  to  "  A.  D.  C."  (p.  263).  The 
only  sure  way  of  avoiding  disappointment  now-a- 
daysin  Orchid  buying  is  to  purchase  plants  in  flower 
only.  True,  good  varieties  in  bloom  will  be  more 
costly  in  the  first  instance,  but  then  one  is  quite 
sure  of  the  quality  of  the  article.  Imported 
plants  are  cheap  enough  and  far  better  worth 
bujung  than  are  established  plants  not  in  bloom 
which  now  and  then  make  their  appearance  at 
auction  sales,  but  the  buying  of  Orchids,  like  the 
purchase  of  diamonds  or  pictures,  is  an  art  only 
born  of  much  experience.  Even  the  best  of  judges 
are  now  and  then  disappointed ;  amateurs  are 
sure  to  be  so  until  their  instinct  becomes  sharpened 
by  practice.  Orchid  sales  are  lotteries  in  which 
are  a  few  good  prizes  and  many  blanks. 
* 

Orchid  names — As  at  present  indiscrimi- 
nately given,  the  names  of  Orchids  only  serve  to 
make  confusion  more  confounded,  and  we  have  a 
tottering  babel  of  names  and  an  array  of  "  de- 
scriptions "  which  it  is  some  consolation  to  know 
perplex  the  botanist  himself  quite  as  much  as 
they  do  the  professional  gardener  or  his  employer, 
or  the  amateur.  If  we  had  collected  all  the  Orchids 
of  the  world,  there  would  be  some  slight  hope  for 
HS,  but  every  day  brings  to  light  fresh  varieties, 
and  what  is  called  a  species  to-day  is  to-morrow 
proved  to  be  the  "  missing  link  "  connecting  two 
or  three  other  plants  which  formerly  had  been 
dubbed  as  species  themselves.  Nor  is  the  botanist 
wholly  to  blame,  since  no  sooner  does  a  remark- 
able variety  of  Cattleya,  Masdevallia,  or  Odonto 
glossum  bloom,  than  names  are  tacked  on  to  it  by 
the  importers,  and  in  some  cases  even  by  amateurs 
themselves.  In  a  word,  to  give  Latin  names  to 
mere  seedling  forms  or  varieties  of  Orchids  is 
quite  unworthy  of  the  botanist  proper,  and  such 
a  course  is  degrading  in  every  way.  Latin  names 
are  all  very  well  for  tolerably  distinct  "  species," 
but  to  use  Latin  for  mere  garden  varieties,  or 
wild  seedling  forms,  as  much  alike  as  seedling 
Primroses,  is  only  the  making  of  a  "  slough  of 
despond  "  for  all  concerned. 


Fruits  and  vegetables.— Curious  quibbles 
are  continually  arising  as  to  what  are  fruits  and 
what  are  vegetables.  Only  yesterday  the  question 
was  put  to  me,  and  as  a  rule  the  mistake  or  error 
of  definition  arises  from  regarding  the  use  to 
which  garden  produce  is  put  rather  than  consider- 
ing the  origin  of  the  produce  itself.  Thus  a  fruit 
is  really  always  a  fruit,  no  matter  how  used  ;  even 
if  used  raw  as  a  vegetable  it  remains  a  fruit  pro- 
perly speaking.  Cucumbers,  Vegetable  Marrows, 
Runner  or  French  Beans,  Peas,  and  Tomatoes 
are  literally  all  fruits,  although  popularly  grown, 
used,  and  exhibited  as  vegetables.  So,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  have  some  vegetables,  as  Lettuce  stems, 
rhizomes  of  Ginger,  and  leaf-stalks  of  Rhubarb 
which,  preserved  with  sugar,  not  unfrequently 
find  a  place  among  preserved  fruits.  Really, 
however,  the  whole  thing  lies  in  a  nutshell.  A 
fruit  (no  matter  how  used)  is  the  result  of 
floral  or  sexual  growth,  while  true  vegetables  (i.e., 
excluding  fruits  which  are  used  as  vegetables) 
consist  of  vegetative  growth  only.  Thus,  of  leaves, 
as  in  Spinach;  of  the  blanched  stems,  as  in  As- 
paragus ;  of  leaf-stalks,  as  in  Rhubarb  or  Sea- 
kale  ;  of  tubers,  as  in  Potatoes  and  Artichokes ; 
of  bulbs,  as  in  OnioHs  ;  of  involucral  bracts,  as  in 
Globe  Artichokes,  and  so  ad  wfiiiitum. 

Culinary  fruits. — That  opinions  should  differ 
is  but  natural,  and  I  was  at  an  exhibition  the  other 
day  whereat  a  little  scene  occurred  because  the 
judges  awarded  the  prize  for  "  culinary  Apples  "  to 
some  unripe  fruit  (EchlinvOle  Seedling),  instead  of 
to  some  ripe  specimens  of  Lord  SufSeld,  of  (as  the 
judges  thought)  less  remarkable  quality.  The 
argument  used  against  the  judges'  decision  was 
that  the  Echlinville  fruits,  being  immature,  were 
less  suitable  for  use  than  the  ripe  specimens  of 
Lord  SufEeld  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  judges 
maintained  that  ripeness  was  by  no  means  a  sine 
qua  non  in  the  case  of  fruit  for  culinary  uses  My 
own  opinion  went  in  support  of  the  judges'.  Of 
course,  everyone  knows  that  mere  ripeness  is  no 
test  of  the  culinary  qualities  of  fruits  generally. 
Fancy  a  tart  of  ripe  Grapes,  ripe  Gooseberries,  or 
ripe  Apricots,  all  delicious  when  cooked  in  a  green 
state.  Then  who  would  venture  to  allow  a  Cucum- 
ber to  ripen  ere  it  went  to  table,  or  say  a  Vegetable 
Marrow  intended  for  the  kitchen.  Ripe  Runner 
Beans  would  be  an  innovation,  and  even  as  it  is 
we  are  too  apt  to  allow  both  Peas  and  Broad  Beans 
to  become  too  far  advanced  ire  we  use  them.  As 
a  writer  lately  said  in  these  pages,  "  A  good  Pea 
gathered  at  the  right  time  is  something  delicious 
— not  a  hard  bullet  with  some  chlorophyl  inside." 
Imagine,  if  that  be  possible,  an  experienced  cook 
baking  a  dish  of  ripe  Pears.  No ;  ripe  fruit  for 
culinary  use  is  a  mistake. 
* 

The  new  botany. — "  I  hold  the  opinion  that 
the  position,  direction,  and  shape  of  the  leaf  is  of 
just  as  great  a  significance  for  the  preservation  of  a 
species  as  is  the  form,  colour,  and  smell  of  the 
flower  ;  and  that  no  hair  is  meaningless,  whether 
found  on  the  cotyledon  or  the  leaf,  on  the  stem,  or 
the  blossom."  "Thus  writes  Kerner  (see  p.  6  of 
"  Flowers  and  their  Unbidden  Guests "),  and  I 
quote  the  paragraph  as  it  stands  because  it  bears 
out  what  I  have  long  thought  and  written  in  con- 
nection with  botanical  drawings.  The  botany  of 
to-day  demands  a  truth  of  line  and  of  tint  un- 
thoDght  of  a  few  years  ago.  Darwin,  Lubbock, 
Muller,  Grant,  Allen,  and  Kerner  all  show  us  what 
potentialities  there  are  in  seeming  trifles  such  as 
a  glint  of  colour  in  a  petal,  the  twist  of  a  leaf,  or 
the  pose  of  a  stem.  When  we  look  at  the  engrav- 
ings of  two  or  three  centuries  ago  they  are  crude 
and  stiff  compared  with  the  best  work  of  to-day, 
and  we,  too,  must  not  forget  that  fifty  years  hence 
our  wood  engravings  and  coloured  plates  may  be 
weighed  in  a  balance  ten  times  as  delicate  as  that 
in  which  we  now  weigh  the  work  of  the  past.  Our 
illustrations  cannot  be  too  photographic  in  truth  ; 
they  must  be  "  studies  "  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word.  Of  all  things  taught  by  evolution  we  must 
see,  unless  wilfully  blind,  that  the  day  of  bad 
drawing  and  gf  coloured  diagrams  is  gone  for  ever. 

VERONIPA- 


Rose  Garden. 


AUTUMNAL  ROSES. 

To  my  mind  the  first  and  late  blooms  of  Roses 
are  the  loveliest.  The  first,  because  they  are  the 
harbingers  of  better  things.  How  eagerly  do  we 
watch  the  first  buds  in  spring,  and  how  many  are 
the  guesfes  we  make  as  to  which  will  be  the  first 
to  open.  It  often,  however,  happens  that  those 
which  we  think  most  likely  to  open  first  disappoint 
us,  some  later  growths  outstripping  these  earlier 
formed  buds.  For  some  years  I  have  made  notes 
respecting  the  first  and  last  Roses  of  the  season  ; 
and  on  referring  to  these  notes  I  find  that  in  1878 
the  first  bloom  was  cut  here  on  May  12,  it  being 
Xavier  Olibo ;  the  following  day  we  gathered  a 
bloom  of  Francois  Lacharme,  while  by  the  20th  of 
the  same  month  we  could  cut  a  beautiful  lot,  con- 
sisting of  upwards  of  twenty  varieties.  By  the 
end  of  the  month  the  cut-backs  and  standard 
maidens  were  all  in  full  blossom,  and  by  the 
middle  orsecond  week  in  June  the  dwarf  maidens 
were  coming  in  fast,  so  that  by  the  end  of  the 
month  in  question  our  Roses  were  in  their  best 
form.  In  order  to  show  the  variability  of  our 
seasons  I  may  mention  that  in  1881  our 
first  bloom  was  not  gathered  until  June  29, 
a  diflference  of  forty-eight  days  between  this  year 
and  the  year  of  1878.  The  Rose  gathered  on  this 
occasion  was  again  Francjois  Lacharme,  a  beau- 
tiful compact  Rose  of  medium  growth.  So  quickly 
did  others  follow,  that  by  the  second  week  of  July 
they  were  in  splendid  form  on  all  cut-backs, 
while  the  maidens  in  this  year  were  not  in  full 
bloom  until  the  first  week  in  August.  Coming  to 
this  year,  our  first  bloom  was  cut  on  June  10, 
being  a  new  Rose  sent  out  by  us  some  twelve 
months  ago,  named  R.  C.  Sutton.  Amidst  the 
hurry  and  bustle  of 

The  exhibiting  season  the  Rose  grower  for 
sale  has  but  little  time  to  notice  the  different 
characteristics  and  qualities  of  Roses,  while  later 
on,  with  leisure,  after  the  budding  seaeon  is  over, 
he  can  walk  amongst  the  plants  and  watch 
minutely  the  second  and  richer  bloom.  The  dewy 
morns  and  lengthened  nights  add  to  the  beauty  of 
many  kinds  which  in  hot  summer  days  are  passed 
over.  The  greater  stars  have  in  part  disappeared, 
and  the  lesser  liglits  now  light  up  our  rosery. 
Our  summer  and  special  bloom  is  indeed  de- 
lightful, and  perhaps  to  the  trade  more  re- 
munerative than  ttje  later  bloom,  but  each 
has  its  charm.  The  summer  blooms  of  Sou- 
venir de  la  Malmaison  have  now  changed 
from  that  flattened  form  to  flowers  much  deeper 
and  more  globular  and  richer  in  tint.  Annie 
Wood,  whose  characteristics  in  the  earlier  season 
are  not  of  the  most  pleasant  to  the  exhibitor,  is 
now  so  bright,  so  rich,  and  full,  that  she  is  not  un- 
equal to  any  of  the  brighter  Roses,  and  now  may 
be  classed  with  such  kinds  as  Marie  Baumann, 
Alfred  Colomb,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  or  A.  K.  Wil- 
liams. Certainly  of  this  Rose  it  may  be  said  that 
its  autumnal  form  quite  eclipses  that  of  summer. 
The  too-often-condemned  Paul  Neyron  is  now,  on 
the  cut-backs  in  form  and  delicacy  of  colour,  all 
that  could  be  desired,  and  not  inferior  to  that  ear- 
lier Rose  of  the  same  shade,  Francois  Michelon. 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  one  of  the  best  of  our  English 
productions,  is  never  so  rich  and  pleasing  as  now. 
Dupuy  Jamain  and  its  twin  sister,  Auguste  Rigo- 
tard,  under  the  cooler  days  and  heavy  nights  of 
autumn  display  such  fulness  of  petal  as  one 
does  not  see  in  the  same  Roses  in  the  earlier 
summer.  There  are  others,  too,  of  the  Hybrid 
Perpetual  class  over  which  one  might  linger,  and 
some  which  remain  constant  and  good  through- 
out the  whole  blooming  season.  Among  these 
may  be  noted  A.  K.  Williams,  Marie  Baumann, 
Alfred  Colomb,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Charles  Dar- 
win, Senateur  Vaisse,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps, 
Baroness  Rothschild,  La  France,  Louis  Van 
Houtte,  and  that  grand  new  pink  Rose,  Pride  of 
Waltham.  My  notes  as  to  autumnal  Roses,  how- 
ever, would  not  be  complete  if  I  dwelt  only  on 
the  Hybrid  Perpetual  class ;  there  is  that  beauti- 
ful class, 
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Tjie  Tea  Eoses,  ever  lovely  and  sweet,  but 
never  so  profuse  in  blooming,  never  so  rich  and 
sweet  in  perfume  as  now.  This  class  especially 
seems  to  put  forth  its  full  vigour  and  beauty  in 
autumn,  and  will  not  cease  until  cut  off  by  au- 
tumn frosts.  Madame  Berard,  Madame  Lambard, 
Catherine  Mermet,  and  Belle  Lyonnaise  are  the 
most  prominent  of  those  that  bloom  better  in  the 
autumn  than  in  summer,  and  we  must  not  forget 
that  grand  old  Rose,  Gloire  de  Dijon.  To  those,  then, 
who  want  Eoses  from  June  until  November  there 
are  ample,  and  a  careful  selection  will  reward  all 
lovers  of  our  greatest  national  flower,  the  Eose. 

Sccston,  Notts.  \\.  H.  Fbettingham. 


EOSES  IN  POTS  AT  CHESHUNT. 

Roses  in  pots  are  grown  here  in  enormous  quan- 
tities. The  place  for  number  and  prominence  here, 
as  almost  everywhere,  must  be  assigned  to  Mare- 
chal  Niel.  House  after  house,  almost  to  infinity, 
seemed  to  be  filled  with  these  in  C-inch  and  8-inch 
pots.  The  general  method  of  culture  is  to  a 
single  or  few  stems.  These  are  trained  up  straight 
to  a  height  of  6  feet  or  8  feet  or  more.  The 
plants  are  placed  thickly  together,  like  Grape 
Vines,  in  pots  on  the  floor  of  the  liouses,  or  on 
low  central  or  side  shelves  or  stages.  They  are 
worked  on  seedling  Briers  and  all  good  alike — 
almost  as  if  cast  in  a  mould.  The  sight  of  so 
many  plants  of  such  vigour  and  general  excellence 
gives  one  a  loftier  idea  of  the  sujjerlative  excellency 
and  usefulness  of  this  magnificent  golden  Rose 
than  any  amount  of  the  most  eloquent  eulog)'. 
Judged  by  any  ordinary  standard  of  worth,  such  as 
the  number  of  plants  grown  and  sold  annually, 
theamountof  capital  invested  in  it,  the  number 
of  hands  it  employs,  the  measure  of  pure  pleasure 
the  Roses  impart,  &c.,  the  commercial  and  social 
value  of  this  Rose  grows  uptoovermasteringdimen- 
sions.  It  may  be  said  almost  to  have  created  a  new 
industry  of  such  huge  dimensions  and  of  such  a 
beneficent  character,  that  all  rosarians  may  well 
rejoice  in  and  be  proud  of.  Marechal  Niel 
may  also  be  said  to  have  originated  a  new 
method  of  growing  Roses  in  pots.  The  solitary, 
or  at  most  dual,  stem  system  of  growing  Roses 
in  pots  might  have  been  known  and  practised  in  a 
few  solitary  cases,  but  was  never  exalted  into  a 
system  till  the  advent  of  Marechal  Niel.  Even 
now  probably  Mr.  George  Paul  is  almost  the  only 
one  who  grows  it  thus  in  a  wholesale  way.  The 
system  seems  made  for  the  Rose,  as  the  Rose  is 
for  the  system.  Tlie  concentration  of  force  into  a 
single  stem  forces  each  plant  into  a  giant  alike  in 
strength  and  stature.  In  the  case  of  many  other 
Roses  this  might  prove  a  very  doubtful  service  to 
the  future  beauty  and  usefulness  of  the  Rose,  but 
for  the  Marechal  this  may  be  said  to  be  perfect 
culture.  One  or  a  few  of  those  stems  or  rods  fairly 
ripened  from  base  to  summit  as  near  as  may  be 
is  already  a  cordon  of  golden  Roses  in  embryo. 
Coil  these  round  a  few  stakes,  run  them  up  glass 
roofs  or  front  lights,  lower  them  down  into  a  pit 
or  frame  and  cover  them  with  glass,  place  them 
even  upright  in  a  light  house,  and  provide  a 
genial  temperature,  and  the  shoots  burst  forth 
into  golden  nuggets  at  every  bud.  Such  methods 
of  manufacturing  and  developing  Roses  were  virtu- 
ally unknown  until  the  advent  of  JIarechal  Niel. 
Given  the  initiatory  stages,  and  the  results  are  al- 
most as  certain  as  a  problem  in  mathematics,  and 
the  trade  does  the  initiatory  work  at  the  most  reason- 
able price  to  all  who  wish  it.  How  numerous  these 
wishers  are  none  can  have  the  slightest  notion  but 
the  trade  and  those  who  visit  their  enormous 
manufactories  for  the  working  up  to  flowering  size 
of  MarSchal  Niel  and  other  favourite  Roses.  To  the 
question  of 

Wheee  can  they  all  go,  the  answer  is  uni- 
formly the  same— all  sold  out  last  year,  and  our 
only  difficulty  is  to  supply  our  ever-increasing  de- 
mands. And,  amid  much  that  is  discouraging  in 
our  social  and  commercial  condition,  this  growing 
love  and  insatiable  craving  for  Roses  is  one  of  the 
most  cheering  signs  of  the  times.  The  facilities 
for  cheap  and  rapid  delivery,  and  more  facile  dis- 
tribution of  such  plants  as  Roses  afforded  by  the 


parcels  post,  will  give  a  fresh  stimulus  to  a  trade 
alike  profitable  to  the  florist  and  pleasant  to 
the  consumer.  Immense  quantities  of  all  the  best 
Roses  are  grown  in  pots  at  Cheshunt,  and  such 
useful  varieties  as  Niphetos,  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
President,  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon,  Perle  de  Lyon, 
Mad.  Willermoz,  Mad.  Angele  Jacquier,  Letty  Coles, 
La  Boule  d'Or,  Isabella  Sprunt,  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
Devoniensis,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Catherine 
Mermet,  Alba  rosea,  &c.,  are  grown  in  quantities, 
while  the  new  pink  or  purplish  Tea  Madame 
Cusin  formed  quite  a  fresh  feature  alike  indoors 
and  out.  The  majority  of  the  Teas  are  grown  in 
rather  small  pots,  thus  enabling  immense  quanti- 
ties to  be  packed  into  the  houses  without  over- 
crowding. The  whole  were  pictures  of  health  and 
luxuriance,  and  being  placed  near  to  the  glass  in 
light  and  open  houses  were  full  of  flower  and  of 
buds  in  succession.  Those  familiar  with  Tea  Roses 
know  liow  many  of  them  are  refined,  as  it  were,  by 
culture  indoors,  and  will  have  an  idea  of  how 
delicately  beautiful  house  after  house  must  have 
looked  in  August  filled  with  plants  in  bloom. 
Wherever  there  was  a  niche  or  cranny  on  roof  or 
wall  unoccupied  these  too  were  furnished  with 
Marechal  Niet  or  other  Roses  planted  out.  Next 
to  the  amazing  numbers  grown,  the  uniform 
health  and  perfect  cleanliness  of  the  stock  were 
the  most  striking  features. 

The  giant  specimens  with  which  rosarians 
are  familiar  at  the  great  shows  were  doing  their 
autumnal  maturation  in  a  roomy,  lofty  house  by 
themselves.  These  are  indeed  giants  in  stature 
as  well  as  in  robust  strength.  Smaller  specimens 
in  8-inch  and  10-inch  pots  filled  other  houses  or 
stood  in  cosy,  snug  places  in  the  open  air.  Mag- 
nificent as  the  big  specimens  are,  the  smaller  ones 
are  equally  or  more  interesting  in  their  way, 
besides,  being  within  reach  of  all ;  whereas  one  of 
the  giants  would  be  as  embarrassing  to  most 
rosarians  as  the  proverbial  white  elephant. 

However  useful  and  striking  Hybrid  Perpetual 
and  other  Roses,  such  as  Chas.  Lawson,  are  in 
pots  for  exhibiting  purposes,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  Teas  with  a  few  Noisettes,  such  as 
Lamarque,  Celine  Forestier,  Caroline  Kuster,  and 
Marechal  Niel,  are  the  Roses  2>ar  excellence  for 
pot  culture.  With  a  proper  selection  and  careful 
culture,  such  Roses  are  always  in  flower.  The 
collection  shown  by  Mr.  George  Paul  at  Man- 
chester last  year  was  exhibited  three  or  four 
times  during  the  season.  Either  with  or  without 
a  rest,  forced  on  them  by  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, position,  or  treatment,  such,  for  example, 
as  the  removing  of  the  plants  indoors  to  out,  or 
the  partial  withholding  of  water,  flowers  or  buds 
may  always  be  had  either  in  view  or  near  pros- 
pect ;  and  there  are  no  plants  which  will  yield 
such  rich  harvests  of  fragrance  and  beauty  within 
the  same  time  in  the  same  area  as  Tea  Roses  in  pots. 
For  the  special  purpose  of  continuous  blooming 
little  or  no  training  should  be  indulged.  Most  of 
the  Teas  naturally  assume  a  prettj'  bush  form,  and 
this  form  is  readily  retained  by  the  aid  of  one  or 
more  stakes  and  by  the  prompt  pruning  or  cutting 
back  of  every  shoot  the  moment  it  ceases  bloom- 
ing, the  extent  of  the  cutting  being  regulated 
by  the  size  and  form  of  the  plants  and  the  habit  of 
the  variety.  A  good  deal  depends  on  the  latter 
For  example,  Niphetos  is  a  capricious  breaker,  and 
must  be  pruned  with  a  special  knowledge  of  its 
habits.  Marfechal  Niel,  again,  should  hardly  be 
pruned  at  all,  and  can  hardly  be  forced  into  bloom- 
ing in  continuity  or  even  succession  in  pots.  On 
the  other  hand,  such  Roses  as  Devoniensis,  Presi- 
dent, Souvenir  d'un  Ami  and  many  others  can  be 
bloomed  again  and  again  during  the  summer  sea- 
son by  the  treatment  here  indicated.  With  the 
aid  of  glass  and  moderate  heat,  the  evergreen 
character  and  ever-blooming  qualities  of  Tea  Roses 
are  fully  developed  and  maintained,  and  where 
these  are  provided  in  well-lighted  houses  there  is 
no  reason  why  Tea  Roses  in  plenty  should  not  be 
cut  all  the  year  round. 

The  development  of  Tea  Eose  culture  in  pots  is 
daily  rendering  this  consummation  so  devoutly  to 
be  wished  more  easy  of  attainment.  And  when 
our  morning  Eoses  will  become  as  much  a  neces- 


sity as  our  morning  papers,  due  credit  will  perhaps 
be  given  to  Mr.  George  Paul  and  other  pioneers 
and  fosterers  of  the  successful  culture  of  Tea 
Roses  in  small  pots  that  have  done  fO  much  to  make 
Roses  every  day  in  the  year  less  a  luxury  for  the 
very  few  than  a  necessity  for  the  many,  and  a 
pleasure  within  the  reach  of  all.  D.  T.  F. 


Baroness  Rothschild  and  Mabel  Mor- 
rison Roses. — We  have  lately  been  cutting  some 
fine  flowers  from  these  two  Roses,  especially  from 
plants  of  the  first  named  on  their  own  roots.  The 
individual  flowers  are  large  and  delicately  shaded 
with  such  a  soft  pink  as  only  the  subdued  light 
of  autumn  can  bestow  on  them.  Mabel  Morrison 
has  been  very  beautiful,  but  not  so  well  able  to 
stand  against  the  winds  and  rains  which  generally 
occur  late  in  September.  Nevertheless,  its  flowers 
are  most  acceptable. — J.  C.  C. 

Rose  Solfaterre. — This  old-fashioned  Eose 
is  not  now  found  in  many  lists.  Like  Cloth  of 
Gold,  I  suppose  it  has  in  most  cases  died  out.  I 
have  a  plant  of  it  growing  on  my  cottage  that 
must  be  considerably  more  than  twenty  years  old, 
for  it  has  been  there  long  enough  to  extend  its 
branches  to  a  height  of  20  feet,  and  in  another 
direction  to  nearly  50  feet.  It  flowers  freely  in 
June,  but  after  that  it  does  not  produce  many 
flowers.  It  is,  nevertheless,  valuable  on  account 
of  the  freedom  with  which  it  grows.  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  so  hardy  as  some  other  climbing  Eoses. 
-J.  C.  C.    

Kitchen    Garden. 

VEGETABLE  CEOPS. 

Nevek  before  do  I  remember  a  better  season 
than  this  has  been  for  vegetables.  During  the 
early  part  of  the  summer  the  weather  was  cool, 
with  frequent  showers  of  rain,  conditions  which 
were  highly  favourable  for  getting  out  the  plants 
and  giving  them  an  early  start,  and  this  they  got, 
which  enabled  them  to  bear  the  drought  when  it 
came  without  suffering,  as  the  roots  had  pene- 
trated and  forced  themselves  well  down  in  the  earth. 
Cauliflowers  received  a  little  check,  but  the  soak- 
ing rains  which  we  have  had  improved  them,  and 
they  are  now  turning  in  grandly,  especially  that 
very  fine  kind,  Veitch's  Autumn  Giant,  which  is 
by  far  the  best  Cauliflower  for  this  time  of  year, 
as  it  is  not  only  large  and  solid,  but  is  very  mild 
and  delicious  in  flavour,  and  may  always  be  de- 
pended on  for  turning  in  well.  Couve  Tronchuda, 
or  Portugal  Cabbage,  is  also  a  most  valuable  vege- 
table for  this  time  of  year,  and  should  be  largely 
grown,  as  it  produces  big  loose  heads,  which,  when 
cooked,  are  exceedingly  tender  and  marrow-like, 
and  more  delicate  than  the  best  sorts  are  in  the 
spring.  Where  many  make  a  mistake  when 
growing  the  Couve  Tronchuda  is  in  not  using  it 
before  frosts  set  in,  which,  as  it  is  somewhat  ten- 
der, affects  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  strong 
and  spoil  the  rich  flavour.  Celery  at  one  time  looked 
as  if  it  would  be  greatly  injured  by  the  maggot,  but 
the  plants  have  got  over  that,  and  are  now  grow- 
ing very  fast,  the  rain  having  benefited  them 
much  by  making  the  air  cool  and  soaking  the  soil 
about  their  roots,  and  thus  starting  them  off.  It 
is  the  practice  with  some  to  earth  up  Celery  early, 
but  it  is  a  bad  plan,  as  should  the  weather  set  in 
dry  after,  the  plants  suffer  from  want  of  moisture, 
and  they  cannot  be  watered  without  washing  the 
soil  into  the  hearts ;  neither  does  rain  reach  them 
like  it  does  with  the  trenches  left  open.  Instead 
of  earthing  up,  it  is  far  better  to  run  a  piece  of 
bast  matting  round  each  just  below  the  top,  so  as 
to  tie  them  up  and  keep  the  stems  together,  when 
by-and-by  they  can  be  moulded  and  blanched 
quickly  before  they  are  wanted  for  use.  Onions 
will  soon  be  ripe,  which  they  are  when  they  leave 
their  hold  freely,  and  should  at  once  be  pulled, 
laid  thinly  on  the  ground  in  full  sun  to  dry,  and 
finish  before  being  taken  in  and  stored  for  the 
winter.  The  land  where  Onions  have  been  grown 
on  comes  in  admirably  for  Cabbages,  but  it  should 
first  be  prepared  by  being  heavily  manured  and 
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dng,  and  the  plants  then  dibbled  in  drills  drawn 
with  a  hoe  at  a  distance  of  2  feet  apart,  and_the 
plants  set  about  20  inches  asunder. 


S.  D. 


NEW  AND  OLD  TOMATOES. 
We  are  getting  overdone  with  varieties  of  Toma- 
toes that  are  not  only  no  improvement  on  old  va- 
rieties, but  positively  retrogressive,  both  as  regards 
cropping  and  other  good  properties  for  which  To- 
matoes are  grown.  None  exhibit  any  real  advance 
on  the  old  Smooth  Red  grown  thirty  years  ago.  I 
well  remember  the  fine  crops  of  this  which  we 
used  to  ripen  on  south  walls  in  an  old-fashioned 
garden  in  Middlesex,  but  few  at  that  time  would 
eat  them.  Now  all  classes  grow  and  eat  Tomatoes 
In  an  endless  variety  of  ways.  In  this  locality 
they  form  a  daily  article  of  diet,  both  as  a  vege- 
table and  a  salad.  Even  artisans  grow  them 
on  the  low  walls  that  divide  their  little  plots, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  hear  them  sum  up 
the  merits  of  new  verms  old  kinds.  One  re- 
marked the  other  day  that  he  had  invested  in  a 
packet  of  President  Garfield,  and  found  that  the 
produce  went  to  the  top  of  the  wall  before  it 
showed  a  bloom;  while  his  old  Smooth  Bed,  side 
by  side,  cropped  to  the  ground.  Raisers  of  new 
Tomatoes  seem  to  only  keep  in  view  two  extremes 

one,  great,  coarse  fruit,  with  deep  furrows  ;  the 

other,  the  smallest  berry  that  can  pass  muster  for 
a  Tomato.  If  we  must  have  new  varieties  every 
year,  let  us  at  least  encourage  the  useful 
before  the  ornamental  in  the  case  of  a  plant 
which  we  grow  mainly  for  culinary  purposes. 
Hathaway's  Excelsior  is  one  of  the  good  old  ster- 
ling sorts,  or  rather  selections  from  the  large  red 
and  the  smooth,  and  the  evener  it  is  in  outline  the 
better.  There  is  really  no  gain  in  having  a  sort 
that  produces  fruit  weighing  from  1  lb.  to  2  lbs. 
each,  for  of  such  fruit  only  a  Umited  number  can 
be  produced.  Varieties  that  yield  fruits  weighing 
from  4  oz.  to  6  oz.  each  are  better.  Tomato  culture 
is  so  simple  that  one  can  scarcely  fail.  The  plants 
should  be  got  up  early  in  the  season  ;  they  should 
be  gradually  hardened  off,  and  should  show  fruit 
before  they  are  turned  out  of  the  pots  in  May  in 
order  that  they  may  get  the  longest  season  of 
growth  possible.  The  ground  in  which  they  are 
planted  should  be  firm,  so  as  to  check  exuberant 
leaf  growth.  When  the  fruit  is  set  and  swelling, 
liquid  manure  is  necessary,  i.e.,  if  the  weather  is 
hot  and  dry,  and  that  is  what  suits  Tomatoes. 
Excessive  moisture  ruins  them.  Their  growths 
should  be  kept  thin  and  evenly  trained  on  the 
walls,  and  heavy  rains  should  be  warded  off  by 
means  of  glass  copings.  In  favourable  seasons 
in  the  southern  counties  Tomatoes  ripen  well  in 
the  open  ground,  but  they  do  best  on  a  wall,  or 
even  under  a  glass  covering,  and  they  in  all  cases 
well  repay  that  attention.  James  Groom. 

Gosi>ost,  Hants. 

Good  Potatoes. — Mr.  Wildsmith  complains, 
and  perhaps  not  without  reason,  that  our  lists  of 
Potatoes  are  growing  unduly  large,  and  he  recom- 
mends that  they  be  reduced  rather  than  extended, 
I  fear  this  is  a  practical  impossibility ;  many  new 
varieties  are  being  raised,  and  the  bulk  of  them  will, 
no  doubt,  be  put  into  commerce,  and  it  too  fre- 
quently happens  that  old  varieties  are  re-named. 
Thus  there  was  growing  in  the  Chiswick  collection 
this  year  Ashtop  Fluke,  which  in  its  old  form  is 
only  the  Lapstone,  but  at  Chiswick  it  was  simply 
Woodstock  Kidney.  I  am  afraid  that  Clarke's 
Pride  of  the  Market  and  his  Main  Crop  Kidney 
will,  like  Wormleighton  Seedling,  not  be  distin- 
guishable from  Magnum  Bonum.  I  see,  by  your 
report  of  the  new  Potatoes  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
that  Welford  Park  Kidney,  Productive,  and  Bea- 
con are  seedlings  from  Woodstock  Kidney.  I 
compared  the  last-named  with  them  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  I  could  not  detect  any  difference  in 
appearance,  and  I  think  that  with  a  season  or 
two's  growth  they  will  be  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  Woodstock  Kidney.  Lord  Beaconsfleld  can- 
not be  distinguished  from  Snowflake.  The  new 
Tariety  Snowdrop  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
identical  with  Snowflake,  as  first  introduced  to 


this  country.  It  might  be  an  accidental  seedling, 
but  in  its  growth  and  form  and  colour  of  tuber  it 
is  indistinguishable  from  Snowflake.  I  should  say 
it  is  a  good  strain  of  this  variety,  which  has  run 
out  of  late  years.  I  may  state  that  if  Mr.  Wild- 
smith  will  refer  to  the  schedule  of  prizes  of  the 
International  Potato  Show  he  will  find  that  the 
promoters  no  longer  offer  prizes  for  particular 
varieties,- and  word  their  classes  in  the  most  com- 
prehensive language.  I  do  not  know  who  would 
be  venturesome  enough  to  draw  up  a  list  of 
Potatoes  that  "  under  any  and  every  condition  are 
simply  execrable."  Will  Mr.  Wildsmith  draw  out 
a  list  of  varieties  that  he  thinks  should  be  pub- 
licly repudiated  by  the  committee?  He  must 
have  had  certain  varieties  in  his  mind's  eye  when 
he  penned  this  sentence.— Obseever. 

Tomatoes  out-of-doors  have  plenty  of  green 
fruit  on  them,  but  they  want  autumn  sunshine  to 
give  them  colour.  The  best  way  is  to  cut  them 
with  a  good  portion  of  stem  attached  and  hang 
them  up  in  any  warm  position  under  glass  or  near 
hot-water  pipes,  where  the  most  forward  will  soon 
assume  a  beautiful  colour.  I  may  add  that  even 
the  smallest  green  fruits  make  an  excellent  pre- 
serve ;  in  fact,  that  is  probably  the  best  way  of 
turning  them  to  good  account. — J.  G.  H. 

Pragnell's  exhibition  Beet.— I  have  only 
one  fault  to  find  with  this,  and  that  is  it  is  too 
coarse.  I  always  considered  that  the  roots  of  it 
which  Mr.  Pragnell  exhibited  were  rather  too 
large,  but  now  that  I  am  growing  the  variety  I 
find  that  small  roots  of  it  are  very  scarce.  Its 
colour  is  fairly  good  and  the  quality  first-rate. 
Baking  is  preferred  to  boilitg  both  in  the  case  of 
this  and  other  varieties,  especially  when  large. 
For  an  early  supply  the  above  Beet  is  serviceable, 
but  if  grown  for  a  main  crop  it  should  not  be 
sown  so  early  as  smaller  growing  varieties. — I.  M. 

Walker's  Perpetual  Pea — I  have  grown 
this  for  a  late  supply,  and  find  it  fully  deserves  all 
that  has  been  said  in  its  favour.  It  is  not  much 
liable  to  mildew,  branches  freely,  crops  to  within 
4  inches  of  the  ground,  and  continues  in  bearing 
a  very  long  time.  With  us  it  continues  to  yield 
till  destroyed  by  frost,  and  at  no  time  has  it  ex- 
ceeded 42  inches  in  height.  In  appearance  the 
pods  and  Peas  resemble  those  of  Veitch's  Perfec- 
tion, but  it  is  quite  a  distinct  variety,  and  is  pre- 
ferred to  that  still  popular  sort.  Tomtits  are  un- 
usually destructive  among  green  Peas  this  season. 
—I.  M.        

"OUR  BANK." 

This  is  the  name  which  the  men  in  the  garden 
have  given  to  a  large  heap  of  soil,  the  result  of 
collecting  all  the  refuse  of  the  garden  into  a  heap 
and  allowing  it  to  remain  until  it  has  become 
Eufiiciently  rotted  to  be  in  the  condition  of  mould. 
They  call  it  a  "bank"  because  the  supply  never  gets 
exhausted,  for  while  we  are  using  up  one  heap 
another  is  in  preparation,  However,  by  whatever 
name  it  may  be  called,  it  is  capital  material  for 
many  purposes.  Being  for  the  most  part  vege- 
table mould,  there  are  but  few  plants  which 
refuse  to  grow  in  it.  This  rubbish  heap  is  con- 
veniently situated  to  receive  all  the  refuse  of  the 
garden,  and  having  plenty  of  space  we  make  one 
heap  receive  all  the  gatherings  for  one  year.  This 
is  then  turned  over  and  put  into  shape  ;  another 
heap  is  then  commenced  by  the  side  of  it  to  which 
is  taken  all  the  refuse  of  the  kitchen  garden,  such 
as  Cabbage  and  Cauliflower  stumps  and  leaves, 
Pea  and  Potato  haulm,  annual  weeds,  sweepings 
of  walks  and  clippings  of  hedges,  as  well  as  the 
refuse  from  the  potting  bench— in  fact,  this  is  the 
receptacle  for  everything  that  will  in  a  reasonable 
time  become  decomposed,  and  it  is  astonishing 
how  quickly  such  material  rots  into  mould.  The 
only  objection  to  its  use  is  that  wherever 
it  is  employed  a  good  crop  of  weeds  is  sure 
to  be  the  result.  We  do  not,  however,  mind 
that,  as,  having  but  a  very  thin  stratum  of 
good  soil  for  our  vegetable  crops,  we  are 
glad  to  use  it  in  order  to  increase  the  depth. 
Moreover,  we  do  not  find  it  to  introduce  more 
weeds  than  ordinary  farmyard  manure,  and  even 


if  it  did,  the  value  of  this  refuse  is  more  than  a 
set-off  against  the  weeds,  for  even  if  I  could  get 
permission  I  should  not  on  this  large  estate  know 
where  to  go  to  find  its  equal  for  so  many  pur- 
poses. We  are  just  now  overhauling  our  heaps 
and  turning  over  for  the  last  time  the  one  ready 
for  use,  which  contains  one  year's  collectings  from 
a  kitchen  garden  two  acres  in  extent.  By  a  com- 
petent authority  it  is  estimated  that  this  heap 
contains  fifteen  cart-loads  of  rich  fertilising  mate- 
rial, and  it  simply  cost  nothing  but  the  labour  in- 
volved in  turning  it  over  twice. 

We  are  just  now  preparing  to  start  a  fresh  heap. 
That  which  has  been  collected  during  the  past 
year  will  be  turned  over,  and  that  part  of  it  which 
was  first  brought  together  will  already  be  far  ad- 
vanced in  a  state  of  decomposition  ;  the  roughest 
and  freshe.st  material  will  be  placed  in  the  centre, 
and  that  which  is  most  decayed  will  be  put  on  the 
top  and  outside.  About  this  time  next  year  the 
whole  of  it  will  be  turned  over,  when  it  will  be 
found  fit  for  use  for  any  purpose  for  which  it  may 
be  required.  The  same  process  is  repeated  from 
year  to  year  ;  therefore  the  actual  refuse  of  the 
garden  is  converted  into  a  useful  and  valuable 
fertiliser.  There  are  many  gardens  in  which 
the  soil  is  poor  and  thin  that  would  be  bene- 
fited by  converting  their  refuse  into  manure 
instead  of  allowing  it  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
way  altogether.  Where  there  is  not  space  to 
devote  to  it  in  the  way  I  have  described,  the  next 
best  plan  would  be  to  char  it.  To  do  this  some 
little  attention  to  the  fire  is  necessary  to  prevent 
anything  like  burning.  There  is  not  much  fear  of  a 
conflagration;  the  nature  of  the  materials  will  pre- 
vent that ;  but  still,  if  the  fire  is  at  anyitime  neglected 
after  a  body  of  heat  is  obtained,  the  material  will 
waste  faster  than  is  desirable.  Therefore,  watch 
the  fire,  and  as  it  finds  its  way  through  at  different 
places  cover  it  up  again  with  some  more  material. 
Occasionally  it  may  be  desirable  to  uncover  the 
fire  altogether  and  rake  down  to  the  bottom  some 
of  the  half-burnt  rubbish  and  by  a  little  manage- 
ment start  the  fire  again  on  the  top ;  the  lower 
part  all  round  will  take  care  of  itself. 

This  plan  has  much  to  recommend  it,  as  it  effec- 
tually destroys  the  vitality  of  all  seeds  and  peren- 
nial roots,  and  the  charred  refuse  is  invaluable  for 
use  amongst  crops  of  all  kinds.  For  the  covering 
of  seed  beds  and  for  earthing  seedling  plants  it  is 
most  serviceable.  For  this  purpose  it  should  be 
sifted  before  it  is  used.  As  a  dressing  for  the  kit- 
chen garden ,  where  the  soil  is  heavy,  it  is  better 
than  animal  manure  if  used  alternately  with  it, 
i.e.,  one  year  manure  and  the  next  burnt  refuse. 
When  run  through  a  rather  fine  meshed  sieve  it  is 
a  capital  renovator  for  exhausted  lawns  where  the 
Grass  is  thin  and  the  soil  poor.  In  such  a  case  a 
thin  layer  should  be  laid  on  in  November  and 
another  early  in  February.  J.  C.  C. 


PROPAGATING. 


Propagating  herbaceous  plants.— Most 

herbaceous  plants  are  propagated  in  spring,  which 
is  perhaps  the  best  time  when  they  have  to  be 
increased  by  division,  as,  being  then  starting  into 
grov^th,  they  may  be  cut  through,  or  dug  up  and 
pulled  apart,  and  multiplied  to  almost  any  extent. 
There  are  some,  however,  that  do  not  admit  of 
such  treatment,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  Alstroemerias,  the  tuberous  roots  of  which  go 
down  into  the  ground  to  such  a  depth  that  they 
cannot  be  reached  without  digging  up  the  plants 
bodily,  and  disturbing  the  whole  soil  about  them 
to  search  and  pick  out  the  parts  that  will  grow. 
Instead  of  doing  this,  the  best  way  is  to  save  or 
procure  seeds  which  they  bear  freely,  as  almost 
every  flower  left  sets,  and  the  pods  fill  and  ripen 
long  before  winter  begins.  The  seed  may  either 
be  sown  now  or  left  till  the  turn  of  the  year,  when 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  sow  and  raise  the  plants  in 
small  pots,  as  then  they  can  be  transferred  to  the 
bed  or  border  where  it  is  intended  to  grow  them 
without  suffering  a  check.  If  the  seed  is  pvit  in 
now  or  later  on  out-of-doors  it  should  be  done 
where  the  plants  are  to  stand,  so  as  to  avoid  trans- 
planting or  any  interference  after  they  are  up,  of 
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which  Alstrcemerias  are  very  impatient.  Pent- 
stemons  are  best  struck  from  cuttings,  which 
should  be  put  in  now  in  pots  and  placed  in  a  close 
frame,  where,  if  shaded  and  kept  moist  by  syring- 
ing, they  will  soon  root,  and  may  be  wintered  in 
any  cold  house  or  pit  protected  from  hard  frost. 
Antirrhinums  require  just  the  same  treatment  if 
named  or  choice  sorts  are  to  be  saved,  as,  like 
Pentstemons,  they  often  get  killed  dnring  hard 
winters,  or  become  so  crippled  that  they  rarely 
break  strongly  or  do  well  the  following  spring. 
Pansies  and  Violas  may  be  divided  and  increased 
in  that  way,  or  cuttings  may  be  made  and  dibbled 
in  under  handlights,  or  in  any  frame  where  they 
can  be  kept  close  for  a  time,  as  they  root  very 
easily. — S.  D. 

Echeverias. — During  the  summer  many  of 
these  will  have  produced  a  number  of  offsets,  and 
if  separated  from  the  parent  plant  at  taking-up 
time,  and  dibbled  in  shallow  boxes  of  soil,  they 
will  make  good  plants  for  bedding  out  in  spring. 
During  winter  they  will  require  scarcely  any 
water.  Echeveria  seed  should  be  sown  by  Christ- 
mas, otherwise  the  young  plants  will  be  too  small 
for  use  the  following  season.  Sow  in  well  drained 
pans  of  sandy  soil,  just  covering  the  seeds  with 
sand,  and  place  them  in  a  temperature  of  about 
60°.— T. 

Propagating  Carnations.— In  corrobora- 
tion of  what  M.  Sisley  says  (p.  201)  upon  this 
subject,  I  may  mention  that,  looking  through 
Messrs.  Low's  nurseries  the  other  day,  the  wonder- 
ful vigour  of  the  winter-blooming  Carnations  in 
pots  was  remarked,  and  the  question  put,  "  Are 
these  from  layers  ?"  Mr.  Casey's  reply  was,  "  Every 
plant  here  has  passed  through  my  hands  as  a  cut- 
ting; we  find  plants  thus  obtained  in  everyway 
preferable  to  those  from  layers."  This  I  believe  to 
be  the  experience  of  both  English  and  American 
market  growers. — J.  C  ,  Hy fleet. 

Perpetual  Carnations.— Mons.  Sisley  is 
wrong  in  supposing  that  perpetual  flowering  Car- 
nations are  propagated  by  means  of  layers  at 
Slough.  These  are  invariably  propagated  there 
and  elsewhere  by  cuttings.  It  is  the  florist  Carna- 
tions and  Picotees  only  that  are  propagated  by 
layers.  The  main  stock  of  all  the  principal  growers 
is  propagated  in  that  way.  The  late  Mr.  Norman, 
of  Woolwich,  propagated  more  of  his  plants  by 
cuttings  than  anyone  known  to  me  ;  but  he  owned 
that  it  was  a  much  more  troublesome  process  than 
laj'ering.— J.  Douglas. 

Grafted  Lilacs. — A  great  objection  to  these 
is  the  number  of  suckers  which  they  continually 
produce ;  therefore,  if  possible,  strike  them  from 
cuttings.  Young  shoots  put  in  about  midsummer 
root  readily  in  a  close  frame,  but  do  not  grow  any 
more  till  the  following  spring.  Hibiscus  sj-riacus 
does  well  grafted  on  pieces  of  its  own  roots.  On 
a  sunny  wall  Weigela  seed  ripens  thoroughly, 
from  which  young  plants  can  be  raised  in  great 
numbers.  Pihus  glabra  laciniata,  and,  indeed, 
most  of  the  other  kinds,  can  be  easily  increased 
by  means  of  root  cuttings. — T. 

Begonias  belonging  to  the  Res  section  are 
propagated  in  two  ways— one  being  to  take  off  aleaf, 
make  several  incisions  through  the  principal  ribs, 
and  lay  it  on  a  pan  of  soil  or  on  a  bed  of  Cocoa-nut 
refuse,  when  young  plants  will  be  produced  from 
the  cut  portions  and  also  from  tbe  base  of  the 
leaf ;  the  other  way  is  to  cut  up  the  leaf  into 
wedge-shaped  pieces,  commencing  at  the  stalk, 
and  carrying  the  cut  outwards  to  the  edge ;  if 
done  in  this  way  each  piece  will  have  an  equal 
proportion  of  the  more  solid  part  around  the  stem. 
These  wedge-shaped  pieces  are  then  dibbled  into 
pots  as  cuttings,  and  the  same  treatment  is  ac- 
corded them  afterwards  as  is  given  to  the  others, 
but,  after  a  careful  comparison  of  the  two  methods, 
I  am  convinced  that  the  first-named  is  the  best. 
Success  is  more  certain,  and  the  number  of  plants 
that  can  be  propagated  is  greater  than  by  any 
other  way. — Ali'ha. 

Bedding  Calceolarias.— Tliere  is  no  time  1il^e  the  pre- 
sent for  striking  cuttings  of  tliese  ;  if  put  in  now  in  a  cold 
fr.iine  they  root  well  and  stand  the  winter,  provided  thev 
are  kept  Jiom  {rost.-q:  •  ■" 


IS  MILDEW  CONSTITUTIONAL  2 

Has  it  ever  been  clearly  and  satisfactorily  demon- 
strated what  the  causes  of  mildew  are  ?  Some 
plants  seem  to  be  constitutionally  more  suscep- 
tible to  its  attacks  than  others  apart  from  any 
atmospheric  influence  or  difference  as  regards  root 
action.  This  seems  apparent  from  two  or  three 
examples  that  have  come  under  my  notice  par- 
ticularly this  season.  Of  these  the  fijst  is  that  of 
a  Peach  tree  which  was  badly  attacked  about  mid- 
way along  our  Peach  wall,  the  only  specimen  we 
have  with  a  trace  of  mildew  on  it,  its  neighbours 
to  the  right  and  left  of  it  being  perfectly  free 
from  this  fungus.  The  border  right  through  is  the 
same,  and  there  is  no  perceptible  difference  in  the 
growth  of  this  particular  tree  from  that  of  the 
others.  Its  shoots  were  fairly  strong  without 
being  sappy,  and  up  to  the  time  when  it  was 
attacked  it  was  to  all  appearance  in  a  very 
flourishing  state.  Again,  two  Violas  are  grow- 
ing side  by  side  in  a  border;  one  is  white 
with  mildew,  and  on  its  neighbour,  almost 
touching  it,  there  is  not  a  speck.  Another 
instance  may  be  found  amongst  the  inmates  of 
the  rosery ;  flowers  of  sulphur  are  needed  for  Mare- 
chal  Niel,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  and  others,  whilst  such 
varieties  as  Homfere,  Catherine  Bell,  and  Euve  d'Or 
keep  very  clean.  Once  more,  how  many  bad  cases 
of  mildew  do  we  get  on  the  Nectarine  in  propor- 
tion to  the  Peach  ?  Not  more,  I  should  say,  than 
two  in  twenty.  Now,  there  can  be  hardly  a  doubt 
that  the  first  appearance  of  mildew,  or,  to  speak 
perhaps  more  correctly,  the  condition  of  the  plant 
most  conducive  to  its  reception,  mainly  arises 
from  an  abrupt  check  to  its  growth  brought  about 
by  a  sudden  and  continued  decline  in  the  tem- 
perature, often  accompanied  by  sunless  weather. 
Root  action  in  such  cases  continues  active  for  a 
time  until  the  ground  cools,  but  external  influ- 
ences will  not  permit  a  corresponding  activity  in 
the  growth  of  leaves  and  branches,  and  there  is  an 
inability  to  throw  off  the  juices  coming  up  from 
below.  We  see  this  result  both  out  and  indoors — 
outside  whenever  a  spell  of  dull  cold  weather  visits 
us  during  summer,  and  again  towards  the  latter  end 
of  September;  inside  if,  during  such  dull,sunles 
weather,  a  steady,  growing  temperature  is  not 
maintained  sufficient  alike  to  suit  root  action,  and 
also  to  admit,  if  necessary,  ventilation  to  preserve 
a  sweet  and  healthy  atmosphere.  We  can  account 
for  mildew  if  we  neglect  the  necessary  duties 
under  glass,  and  also  when  circumstances  beyond 
our  control  bring  about  the  same  grievance 
out  of  doors  ;  but  when  the  line  is  so  sharply 
drawn  with  different  varieties  of  the  same  species, 
it  is  rather  difficult  to  understand,  unless,  indeed, 
each  variety  is  ushered  into  the  world  with  its  own 
particular  constitution.  E.  B. 


SHBUBS  FOE   FORCING. 

Where  a  constant  supply  of  flowering  plants  is 
maintained  during  winter  and  early  spring,  the 
majority  will  consist  of  subjects  that  have  to  be 
forced  more  or  less  in  order  to  get  them  in  bloom 
early  in  the  season.  Many  hardy  shrubs  force 
readily,  and  are  then  very  useful  for  decorative 
purposes ;  their  blossoms  are  clean  and  pure  in 
colour  when  grown  under  glass,  and  fair  sized 
bushes  of  some  things  may  be  hadat  a  time  when 
the  bulk  consists  of  such  subjects  as  Cyclamens, 
Cinerarias,  and  bulbs  of  different  sorts,  all  of 
which  are  in  their  way  beautiful,  but  in  many 
cases  need  a  few  larger  specimens  intermixed 
therewith.  The  amount  of  success  attained  in 
forcing  shrubs  will  greatly  depend  upon  the  pre- 
paration which  they  have  undergone  beforehand 
and  on  the  weather  of  the  preceding  summer.  It 
is  useless  to  expect  satisfactory  results  where  the 
plants  have  been  grown  in  damp,  shady  spots,  as 
under  these  conditions  but  few  if  any  flower-buds 
are  formed.  Whether  kept  in  pots  or  planted  out, 
a  good  open  position  must  bo  accorded  them  and 
one  well  exposed  to  the  sun,  in  order  that  the 
wood  may  be  thoroughly  ripened  as  early  in  the 
season  as  possible.  Where  early  forcing  is 
practised  the  best  results  are  attained  by  having 
two  sets  of  plants,  one  to  be  forced  one  year,  the 


other  the  next.  In  choosing  plants  for  this  pur- 
pose select  those  with  short,  stout  growths,  firm  in 
texture,  compact  in  shape,  but  not  too  much 
crowded  with  little  branchlets,  which  are  often 
too  weak  to  flower. 

If  shrubs  for  forcing  are  obtained  in  a  small 
state  and  grown  on  until  large  enough  for  the  pur- 
poses required,  the  best  way  is  to  plant  them  out 
in  moderately  good  soil,  leaving  sufficient  dis- 
tance between  them  for  sun  and  air  to  have  full 
play.  They  should  be  transplanted  every  year,  as 
in  that  case  large  masses  of  fibrous  roots  are 
formed,  and  the  plants  may  be  taken  up  without 
injury.  To  inattention  to  this  failures  may  often 
be  traced,  as  if  the  roots  are  long  and  but  few  in 
number  they  are  certain  to  sustain  some  damage 
in  potting,  and  then  the  tops  do  not  flower  satis- 
factorily. By  many  the  different  plants  are  kept 
in  pots  and  plunged  out  of  doors,  but  we  prefer 
to  grow  them  in  the  open  ground,  and  pot  them 
up  rather  earlier  in  the  season  than  is  often  done. 
By  the  early  part  of  November  all  are  in  pots  and 
set  in  a  sheltered  position  on  beds  of  coal  ashes, 
as  they  are  then  thoroughly  established  before 
forcing  commences.  In  the  event  of  very  severe 
weather  the  pots  are  protected  by  a  quantity 
of  decayed  leaves.  Large  bushes  of  such  things 
as  Lilacs,  which  are  only  grown  to  supply  cut 
blooms,  are  simply  taken  directly  into  the  forcing 
house,  placed  on  the  ground,  and  a  quantity  of 
partial!}'  decayed  leaves  are  put  over  the  roots  to 
keep  them  moist.  As  they  go  out  of  flower  they 
are  taken  into  a  cool  house  instead  of  standing 
them  out  of  doors,  as  is  often  done.  The  advan- 
tage of  this  is  that  the  foliage  is  preserved  in  its 
entirety  instead  of  being  cut  about  by  cold  winds. 
In  making  a  selection  of  shrubs  for  forcing  the 
following  are  worth  attention  : — 

Lilacs. — For  small  or  medium-sized  plants  the 
Persian  is  best ;  it  flowers  more  freely  in  a  small 
state  than  the  different  varieties  of  the  common 
kind,  but  in  the  form  of  large  bushes  these  latter 
are  well  worth  growing,  as  when  in  bloom  they  are 
very  handsome.  Of  the  Persian  both  the  white 
and  the  coloured  sorts  force  equally  well,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  common  Lilac,  of  which 
the  white  double-flowered  variety  is  very  pretty. 
The  Guelder  Rose  (Viburnum  Opulus  sterile)  can- 
not be  forced  to  flower  satisfactorily  very  early  in 
the  season ;  the  entl  of  March  is  quite  as  soon  as 
it  can  be  depended  upon,  but  when  in  flower  it  is 
very  distinct  from  all  others  and  presents  an  im- 
posing appearance,  especially  when  grown  on  clear 
stems  and  allowed  to  tower  above  its  associates. 
The  Almond,  Peach,  and  double-blossomed  Cherry 
force  well,  as  does  also  the  beautiful  rose-coloured 
Prunus  triloba,  while  little  gems  in  this  class  are 
the  red  and  white  varieties  of  Prunus  japonica,  a 
small,  but  upright  growing  shrub,  the  slender 
branches  of  which  are  studded  with  comparatively 
large  rosette-like  flowers.  Deutzia  gracilis  is  in 
great  demand  as  a  subject  for  forcing,  and  de- 
servedly so,  for  it  may  be  had  in  bloom  by 
the  first  days  of  the  year,  and  even  small 
plants  of  it  in  5-inch  or  6-inch  pots  produce 
flowers  so  freely  as  to  be  a  mass  of  white.  The 
double  flowered  variety  of  Deutzia  crenata  is 
much  later,  but  under  glass  produces  its  spikes  of 
pretty  flowers  in  great  profusion. 

SriE-EA  Thunbergi. — This  is  one  of  the 
easiest  of  all  subjects  to  force.  It  is  a  small  grow- 
ing kind,  with  linear  leaves  and  slender  arching 
shoots.  The  flowers  individually  are  small,  but 
they  are  borne  in  great  numbers  along  the 
branches,  and  are  then  very  pretty. 

FORSYTHIA  viRiDissiMA  fiowers  naturally  so 
early  in  the  season  that  but  little  forcing  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  induce  the  blooms  to  expand. 
This  is  rarely  employed  for  decorative  purposes  in 
the  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  but  as  seen  last 
spring  in  the  shape  of  bushes  about  4  feet  high 
and  profusely  flowered,  we  thought  it  a  very  desir- 
able shrub  for  that  purpose. 

Magnolia  stellata,  on  IIalleana.— This 
pretty  small  growing  kind  forces  well,  as  does 
also  another  little-known  shrub,  Neviusia  alaba- 
mensis,  whose  clnstersof  stamens,  which  constitute 
the  most  attractive  part  of  the  flower,  are  less 
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tinged  with  green  than  when  they  expand  in  the 
open  air  later  in  the  season. 

Amekican  plants,  as  they  are  commonly  called, 
supply  a  great  number  of  subjects  for  forcing. 
The  most  frequently  employed  are  Rhododendrons 
striking  plants  at  all  times  when  in  bloom,  and  it 
not  too  much  hurried,  the  early  kinds  force 
readily.  Among  Azaleas  the  evergreen  amcena 
does  well,  and  with  ordinary  care  may  be  de- 
pended upon  to  flower  every  spring.  The  difEerent 
varieties  of  Azalea  pontica,  whose  showy  blos- 
soms are  produced  before  the  leaves,  are  as  con- 
spicuous indoors  as  later  in  the  open  ground,  but 
the  most  useful  is  the  Japanese  Azalea  mollis,  of 
which  there  are  now  several  varieties  ranging  in 
colour  from  pale  sulphur  to  deep  rose  and  dark 
orange.  Treated  as  pot  plants,  these  Azaleas 
flower  profusely  ;  we  have  had  some  grown  m  this 
way  for  years,  and  each  spring  they  are  the  ad- 
miration of  everybody.  After  being  hardened  off 
the  plants  are  plunged  in  a  sunny  border  and 
liberally  supplied  with  water  during  the  summer. 
The  result  is  that  each  shoot  is  terminated  by  a 
plump  flower-bud  ready  to  burst  into  beauty  on 
the  return  of  spring.  Pot  culture  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary,  however,  as  when  a  suitable  spot 
exists  they  give  equal  satisfaction  when  planted 
out.  Andromeda  Horibunda,  with  its  while  wax- 
like bells  and  dark  green,  neat  lookirg  foliage,  is 
very  pretty  in  spring  and  forces  readily.  Kalmia 
latifolia  and  angustifolia  cannot  be  had  in  flower 
very  early,  but  when  in  that  stage  they  are  hand- 
some, decorative  plants  for  the  conservatory.  Of 
these  two  the  narrow  leaved  is  the  first  to  expand 
its  blossoms. 

The  above  remarks  regarding  the  Kalmias  may 
also  be  applied  with  equal  force  to  Zenobia  spe- 
ciosa,  the  hoary  variety  of  which  (pulverulenta) 
is  by  far  the  best  for  forcing,  as  under  glass  the 
foliage  is  almost  of  a  dazzling  whiteness,  and  the 
flowers  are  larger  than  those  of  the  typical  kind. 

Of  the  above  the  principal  attraction  is  their 
flowers,  but  there  is  one  well  worth  forcing  for  its 
foliage  alone,  and  that  is  the  variegated  Negundo. 
It  cannot  be  forced  very  early,  but  by  the  middle 
of  March  its  beautiful  foliage  is  in  perfection. 
Both  in  the  shape  of  small  bushy  plants  or  as  taller 
subjects  towering  above  its  associates  it  is  equally 
effective. Alpha. 
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CATALOGUES  RECEIVED 

H.  Cannell  &  Ron's  (Swanley)  Autumn  Catalogue  of 
Florist's  Flowers,  Roses.  Bulbs,  &c 

Ormiston  &  Renwick's  (llekose,  N  B  )  Dutch  Flower 
Roots. 

J.  Yates'  (Stockport)  Continental  Flowering  Bulbs. 

J.  King's  (Coggleshall)  Imported  Bulbs 

New  Plant  and  Bulb  Co.'s  (Colchester)  Lilies,  Orchids, 
and  Bulbs. 

W.  Bull's  (King's  Road,  Chelsea)  Retail  Bulb  List. 

G.  Cooling's  (Bath)  Bulbs  and  Spring  Roots. 

Wood  &  Ingram's  (Huntingdon)  Bulbs,  etc. 

Samson  &  Co.'s  (Kilmarnock)  Autumn  Catalogue. 

S.  Brown's  (Weston-super-Mare)  Bulb  and  Flower  Roots. 

Connon  &  Reid's  (Aberdeen)  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  etc. 

E.  G.  Henderson  &  Sons'  (St  John's  Wood)  Dutch  Bulbs. 
Barr  &  Son's  (King  Street,  Covent  Garden)  General  Bulb 

Catalogue. 

Hogg  &  Wood's  (Coldstream  and  Dunse,  N.B.)  Dutch 
Flower  Roots 

A.  Jeffkins  &  Co.'s  (Westerham)  Dutch  and  other  Bulbs. 
Young,  Oakenhead,  &  Co  's  (Cork)  Autumn  Catalogue. 

B.  Foster's  (Stroud)  Hyacinths  and  other  Dutch  Bulbs. 

C.  Turner's  (Slough)  Dutch  Bulbs. 

W.  P.  Laird  &  Sinclair's  (Dundee)  Dutch  Flower  Roots. 

J.  Jefferies  &  Son's  (Cirencester)  Bulbs  and  Hardy  Plants. 

Daniels  Bros.'  (Norwich)  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Bulbs, 
&c. 

Dobie&  Mason's  (Manchester)  Flower  Roots. 

The  Liverpool  Horticultural  Co.'s  Hyacinths,  Tulips. 

Hooper  &  Co.'s  (Covent  Garden,  London)  Bulbs,  <tc. 

Goldsmith  tt  Co.'s  (Westminster  Bridge  Koad,  London) 
Dutch  and  other  Bulbs,  &c. 

Henry  Middlehurst's  (Liverpool)  Flower  Roots 

Keynes  &  Co.'s  (Salisbury)  Roses  and  Grape  Vines. 

BarT  &  Son's  (12,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London) 
Bulbs  and  Plants. 

Carter's  (237  and  238,  High  Holboru,  London)  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  Crocus,  Narcissus,  &c. 

Louis  Van  Houtte's  (Ghent,  Belgium)  Azalea  indica. 
Camellias. 

F.  R  Pierson  &  Co.'s  (Tarryt.wn,  New  York)Lilium 
Harrisi. 


Garden   Destroyers. 


Tomatoes  and  -wasps.— I  have  more  than 
once  read  that  if  Tomatoes  are  grown  in  a  green- 
house or  vinery  wasps  will  not  touch  any  fruit 
growing  therein.  I  have  also  more  than  once  shown 
that  the  statement  is  incorrect ;  I  have  proved 
it  to  be  so  quite  lately.  We  have  some  Toma- 
toes growing  and  fruiting  in  one  of  the  vineries, 
and  wasps  attacked  the  Grapes  at  such  a  rate  that 
we  had  to  put  the^Grapes  in  bags  to  preserve  them 
from  their  depredations.  Who  will  give  us  a  re- 
medy for  keeping  wasps  out  of  houses  other  than 
covering  up  the  ventilators  with  muslin  or  fine 
meshed  net? — J.  C.  C. 

Black  Vine  -weevil.— Persons  who  plant 
Vines  in  borders  outside  their  vineries,  as  is  so 
much  recommended  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Clayton,  should 
be  on  their  guard  against  the  black  Vine  weevil 
(Otiorhj  nchus  sulcatus),  and  prevent  it  from  har- 
bouring in  the  hay  or  straw  with  which  the  stems 
of  Vines  so  planted  are  frequently  covered  where 
they  pass  into  the  house.  Two  Vines  planted  in  a 
border  outside  a  small  greenhouse,  into  which 
they  were  introduced  through  openings  in  the 
brickwork,  the  spaces  between  the  stems  and  the 
bricks  being  packed  with  hay,  were  found  earlj'  in 
the  spring  to  be  attacked  by  these  insects,  and 
search  was  made  for  them  in  vain  until  the  gar- 
dener thought  of  the  hay,  which,  on  examination, 
was  found  to  contain  four  of  these  weevils — two 
at  each  Vine.  The  hay  should  be  soaked  in  tar  or 
ths  hole  filled  with  clay  to  prevent  the  insects 
hiding  there. — G.  S   S. 

Leaf-eating  insects.  —  In  perusing  Mr. 
Hudson's  remarks  on  Crotons  in  The  Garden 
(p.  268),  I  see  that  he  speaks  of  an  insect  similar 
to,  but  smaller  than,  red  spider.  It  is  about  this 
insect  I  wish  to  enquire.  I  raised  a  quantity  of 
tuberous  Begonias  from  seed  early  this  year,  and 
all  went  well  with  them  till  about  the  middle  of 
June,  when  they  appeared  to  be  much  eaten,  as  if 
by  thrips.  They  were  carefully  looked  over,  but 
only  a  few  thrips  were  to  be  seen — scarcely  enough 
to  account  for  the  severe  manner  in  which  the 
plants  were  injured.  They  were  therefore  placed 
in  a  pit,  where  they  received  successive  fumiga- 
tions every  third  or  fourth  day  for  about  a  month, 
when  they  appeared  to  look  more  healthy,  and  we 
flattered  ourselves  that  all  insects  on  them  must 
be  killed.  Accordingly,  they  were  all  put  back 
into  the  house  (a  span-roofed  one,  running  north 
and  south)  and  given  plenty  of  ventilation. 
They  had  hardly  been  there  a  week,  however, 
before  it  was  seen  that  all  the  young  leaves,  as 
they  unfolded,  were  much  eaten,  exactly  as  if  by 
thrips.  They  were  again  carefully  looked  over, 
but  no  thrips  were  to  be  seen  on  them.  I,  there- 
fore, procured  a  small  pocket  microscope,  and  by 
the  aid  of  this  the  real  offender  was  revealed.  It 
was  a  small  white  insect,  smaller  than  a  red  spider, 
and  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  house 
was  then  fumigated  with  tobacco  cloth  every  other 
night  for  a  fortnight,  but  with  no  good  result. 
Therefore  some  sulphur  was  procured,  and  mixed 
up  with  milk  and  tobacco  water,  the  pipes  heated, 
and  the  mixture  painted  on  them  ;  they  were  then 
syringed  until  the  house  was  quite  filled  with 
steam.  This  was  repeated  five  or  six  times  in  a 
fortnight,  but  apparently  without  effect,  as  the  in- 
sects were  still  to  be  seen  through  the  microscope, 
and  as  lively  as  ever.  I  have  now  turned  the  whole 
of  the  plants  out  of  doors,  and  had  the  house 
thoroughly  cleaned  preparatory  to  filling  it  with 
Chrysanthemums.  I  may  just  mention  that  three 
weeks  ago  I  planted  another  house  with  Tomato 
plants,  and  last  week  seeing  tire  tops  of  four  or 
five  of  them  look  shrivelled,  thej'  were  examined, 
and  found  to  be  infested  with  the  same  small  in- 
sect. If  Mr.  Hudson  or  any  of  your  other  sub- 
scribers can  give  ns  any  information  respecting 
this  insect,  and  how  to  exterminate  it,  I  shall  feel 
greatly  obliged. — J.  H.,  Sussex. 

Aphides. — In  the  article  on  the  destruction  of  aphides 
in  The  Garden  of  September  22  I  wish  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing corrections:  ilr.  G.  B.  Bucktnn's  monograph  is 
published  by  the  Ray  Society,  not  the  Royal ;  instead  of 
"the  golden-eyed  or  long-winged  fly,'  read  "the  golden 
eyed  or  lace-winged  fly." — G.  S.  S.  j 


QUESTIONS. 

5065  —Rhododendrons  from  cuttings.— Will  some 
one  kindly  say  whether  Rhododendrons  will  grow  readily 
from  cuttings  ?— T.  W. 

6060.— Sweet-scented  Roses.  —  Will  any  of  the 
readers  of  The  Gakuen  kindly  name  and  describe  the 
flowers  of  three  dozen  sweet-scented  Roaes  for  forcing  in 
pots/  the  object  is  to  have  them  all  very  fragrant ;  no  Teas 
to  be  included  among  thtm.— CoNSTAN'r  Rbauek. 

6067.— Heavy  Pine-apples.- Can  anyone  favour  me 
with  any  mforruatiou  as  to  tlie  weiglit  of  the  heaviest 
smooth  Cayenne  Pine-apple  that  has  been  exhibited  at  any  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  society's  meetings  at  South  K,n. 
smgton,  or  at  any  of  the  provincial  shows?— P.  C.  H.  H  S. 

60es.— Seaside  trees  and  shrubs  —Will  some  of 
your  readers  kindly  give  me  the  names  of  half  a-dozjn  hardy 
evergrten  shrubs,  half-a-dozen  flowering  shrubs,  and  a 
dozen  trees  (some  of  them  evergreen)  that  will  do  well  close 
to  the  sea  and  e.\posed  to  the  north  and  north-east  blasts? 
— F.  B.,  Cork. 

6069.— Red  splder.—Is  there  any  othermeam  of  clear- 
ing plants  or  red  spider  than  syringing  or  sponging  ?  It  is 
rather  a  ditiicult  taik  to  sponge  such  hairy-leaved  plarrts 
as  Cucumbers  and  Melons,  and  I  And  contirrual  syringing, 
to  keep  them  in  check,  irrjurrous  to  the  health  of  the 
plants.  — Rkadeb  . 

5070  -Nectarines  cracking'.— What  is  the  prob.able 
reason  of  Nectarines  on  a  south  wall  always  cracking  before 
they  ar-e  ripe ';  They  are  large,  flne  fruits,  but  almost  every 
one  is  split  down  one  side,  antl  then  earwigs  get  in  and  spoil 
them,  and  they  have  to  be  gathered  h.a!f  ripe.  The  wall  is 
exposed  to  a  side  wind  from  the  north-east ;  s.il,  gravelly. 
—A.  J.  C. 

5071.- Buddies  globosa.— Ought  this  to  be  pruned 
in  autumn  or  not?  and,  if  so,  in  what  manner?  We  have 
one,  planted  last  autumn,  growing  ayainst  a  wall  facing  the 
south-west.  It  has  grown  quite  large  and  has  very  flne 
leaves,  but  has  not  yet  flowered.  Perhaps  pruning  would 
induce  it  to  flower,  or  how  should  it  be  treated  for  the  at- 
tainment of  this  object?— A.  J.  C. 

6072  -  Platygonia  Ksempferl.— Have  any  of  your 
readers  fruited  this  plant?  It  was  sold  to  me  as  a  h.rdy 
ornamental,  fruit-bearing  climber,  and  a  pretty  cdnibtr  it 
is,  but  the  flowers  fail  to  produce  any  fruit.  I  suspect  it  is  a 
dicccious  Cucurbit,  and  I  have  only  Oiie  of  the  sexes  RIy 
plant  is  in  an  unhealed  house,  and  when  its  shoots  are  al- 
lowed to  trail  on  the  ground  it  emits  tuberous-like  roots  at 
every  joint —J.  M.,  Charmouth,  Dorset. 

6073  —Lapland  Kale.— Can  any  of  your  correspondents 
give  me  any  information  on  a  Kale  that  is  called  lither 
Lappen  or  Lapland  Kale  ?  I  had  about  thirty  plants  of  it 
sent  me  from  Timsbury,  and  I  can  And  nothing  aboirt  it  in 
books.  Some  account  of  its  growth  and  history  will  be 
deemed  a  great  favour.  Perhaps  some  Timsbury  corre- 
spondent will  be  able  to  give  some  information  respecting  it, 
as  it  came  from  that  district.— T.  H.  BaLDISG. 

6074.— Early  TomatoeP.— Tomatoes  are  now  very 
nruch  in  demarrd,  and  what  I  want  to  know  is,  how  to  get 
them  early  this  incoming  spring.  Wrll  some  of  your  readers 
kindly  assist  me  with  advice  as  to  how  this  rs  to  be  ettected  ? 
1  would  like  to  have  tbem  ripe  by  the  beginning  of  April. 
When  should  I  sow  in  order  to  produce  them  by  that  time? 
Would  it  be  better  to  strike  cuttings  than  raise  them  from 
seed  ?    Perhirps  by  so  doing  fruit  rrright  be  got  earlier.— T. 

5076.— Araucarla  imbricata.— Some  very  flne  speci- 
mens of  this  Araucaria,  about  50  feet  in  height,  growing  in 
a  sheltered  situation,  rather  damp,  and  on  red  sandstone 
bottom,  are  getting  into  bad  health  without  any  apparent 
cause.  They  are  very  much  inclined  to  produce  a  thick 
coat  of  Moss  all  over  them ;  then  they  lose  their  leaves  and 
become  unsightly.  Can  any  of  your  readers  assign  any 
likely  cause  for  tliis,  and  can  they  suggest  any  remedy  ?— 
O.  S.  A.,  Bandon. 

6076.  Temperature  of  Orchid  houses  - 1  shorrld 
be  thiirrkful  if  some  competent  cultivator  would  kindly  in- 
form me  of  the  temperature  at  which  the  various  compart- 
ments of  Orchid  houses  should  be  maintained.  For  ex- 
ample, what  ought  to  be  the  average  winter  temperature 
for  the  Odontoglossum  house,  the  Cattleya  house,  and  East 
Indian  house?  Handbooks  seem  somewhat  vague  on  these 
points,"  and  my  gardener  is  not  a  little  puzzled  in  trying  to 
carry  out  the  instructions  given  by  v.arious  writers.— SCOT. 

6077.— Dendrobium  crassinode  feeding.— Ging 
through  Mr.  Gougb's  collection  of  Orchid  i  at  Birdhill  the 
other  day,  I  found  a  large  seed-pod  on  this  Dendrobe.  The 
specimen  was  not  rrrany  years  old,  and  not  reiuarkably 
vigorous ;  there  was  nothing  unusual,  indeed,  to  indicate 
why  fertilisation  had  taken  place  now  more  than  at  any 
former  time.  Would  some  of  your  reader  s  tell  me  the  best 
medium  in  which  to  sow  the  same,  the  probable  time 
occupied  in  germination,  and  any  other  similar  information 
gained  from  previous  experience  by  any  of  your  correspon- 
dents ?—W.  J.  M.,  Cloiimel. 

6078 —Making  a  pond  —I  wish  to  make  a  poird  in 
my  garden,  30  yards  long  by  15  yards  wide,  but  as  our  soil 
is  light  and  sandy,  and  no  clay  is  available  in  the  locality, 
I  am  perplexed  as  to  how  best  it  may  be  rendered  water- 
tight at  the  bottom  and  sides.  Could  it  be  cemented,  or 
wou!d  concrete  be  be-t?  If  so,  what  is  the  nrethod  usually 
employed  ?  My  idea  is  to  grow  ur  it  some  of  the  rarer  of 
aquatic  plants,  and  to  make  a  rockery  around  the  margin. 
I  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  of  anyone  who  has  overc  .ime 
a  similar  difficulty,  as  his  experience  would  be  useful  to 
me  and  others  irrtercsted  in  the  culture  of  aquatic  and 
alpine  plants.  Any  idea  of  the  method  of  procedure, 
materials,  and  probable  cost  of  the  undertaking  would  be 
welcome.— Watek  Lily. 
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Orchids. 


Orchids  at  Penllergare.— Amongst  many 
Tfell-grown  things  I  found  here  the  other  day 
some  very  fine  specimen  Orchids,  which  looked  ex- 
cellent in  leaf,  and  must  be  grand  when  in  flower. 
An  Aerides  odoratum  purpurascens  was  one  of  the 
best  plants  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is 
about  11  feet  in  height,  and  has  upwards  of  thirty 
branches  or  side  growths  ;  as  a  rule,  it  produces 
annually  from  eighty  to  ninety  spikes,  with  from 
fifty  to  sixty  blooms  on  each.  It  is  growing  in  a 
large  basket  in  a  humid  house,  and  the  enormous 
quantity  of  fine  roots  which  it  has  produced  is  very 
remarkable.  Vanda  coerulea  is  3  feet  high  and 
very  healthy.  Teres  is  over  i  feet  in  height  and 
an  excellent  plant,  the  finest  indeed  in  point  of 
clean,  luxuriant  growth  I  can  remember  seeing. 
Dendrobiums  of  various  valuable  sorts  are  well 
grown,  especially  D.  pulchellum,  which  has  made 
very  fine  growths  in  baskets.  Gypripediums,  par- 
ticularly C.  Parishi  in  a  pan,  is  a  large  and  fine 
plant,  and  one  which  promises  well  for  bloom. 
The  common  C.  insignis  is  grown  in  quantity  to 
supply  cut  flowers,  and  probably  there  are  none 
more  useful  for  that  purpose.  The  Dove  plant 
(Peristeria  elata)  has  acquired  large  proportions. 
Some  of  the  most  useful  of  the  Coelogynes,  Cat- 
tleyas,  and  Phalii3nopsids  are  growing  luxuriantly 
and  are  very  fine  plants,  and  Odontoglossums  and 
other  cool  Orchids  are  equally  well  managed.  It 
is  evident,  indeed,  that  many  of  these  fine  plants 
must  have  been  objects  of  beauty  and  interest  long 
before  Orchids  were  as  fashionable  as  they  are  at 
present.  They  indicate,  too,  to  what  perfection 
the  ordinary  size  plants,  now  so  plentiful  in  many 
gardens,  may  be  brought  in  years  to  come.  So 
far  as  I  could  make  out,  the  main  conditions  under 
■wliich  they  are  grown  are  a  sweet,  humid  atmo- 
sphere, a  rough  open  mixture  for  root  development, 
and  particular  cleanliness  in  the  way  of  foliage. — 
Cambrian. 

Dendrobium  Wardianum,  D.  crassi- 
node,  and  allied  species. — These,  the  best  of  all 
deciduous  Dendrobes,  have  now  quite  completed 
their  growth.  After  they  have  done  so  they 
should  not  remain  a  day  longer  in  a  growing  at- 
mosphere and  temperature,  owing  to  their  tendency 
to  start  into  growth  again.  The  plants  ought  to 
be  placed  in  a  warm  greenhouse  temperature  and 
be  kept  dry  at  the  roots. — J. 

Dendrobium  formosum.— This  is  a  fine 
evergreen  species  belonging  to  the  nigro-hirsute 
section ;  but  some  of  even  our  best  growers  of 
Orchids  find  it  diflicult  to  keep  it  in  good  health 
for  many  seasons  in  succession.  It  is  a  plant  that 
does  not  require  very  large  supplies  of  water,  even 
during  the  growing  season.  In  winter  it  must  not 
have  more  than  sufficient  to  keep  tlie  bulbs  from 
shrivelling.  It  is  now  flowering  freely  with  us 
suspended  near  the  roof  of  the  Cattleya  house.  It 
makes  good  growths  in  teak  baskets,  in  which 
there  is  a  little  fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum.  A 
liberal  proportion  of  clean  potsherds  and  charcoal 
should  be  mixed  with  the  peat.  The  roots  grow 
freely  over  the  sides  of  the  baskets,  and  do  better 
1  liere  than  in  immediate  contact  with  the  peat  and 
Sphagnum. — D. 


making  their  growth  it  ought  to  be  10°  higher. — 
J.  D. 

Diea  grandi:&ora. — The  editor  of  the  Orchid 
Album,  commenting  on  a  very  fine  spike  of  this, 
with  no  fewer  than  twelve  flowers  on  it,  sent  to 
him  by  Mr.  Speed,  of  Chatsworth,  remarks  that 
this  Disa  ought  to  be  grown  in  a  low  temperature ; 
in  fact,  under  the  same  conditions  under  which  it 
is  grown  at  Chatsworth.  I  have  seen  it  grow- 
ing there  in  a  greenhouse  amongst  Heaths  and 
other  plants.  I  tried  when  at  Loxford  Hall  to 
grow  it  under  exactly  similar  conditions  as  I 
saw  it  at  Chatsworth,  but  failed,  although  I  gave 
it  close  personal  attention.  Mr.  John  Ward,  when 
gardener  to  the  late  Mr.  F.  G.  Wilkins,  of  Leyton, 
likewise  tried  to  grow  it  under  the  same  conditions, 
but  also  failed,  and  Mr.  AVard  did  not  usually  fail, 
even  with  difficult  plants.  Other  good  growers 
near  London  have  failed  with  it.  Plants  of  it  may 
grow  and  flower  for  a  few  years,  but  they  do  not 
increase  in  size  as  they  do  at  Chatsv^orth,  nor  as  I 
sawtheminthe  Botanic  Gardens  at  Glasnevin  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Moore.  I  fancy  where  this  Disa 
succeeds  the  climate  is  naturally  moist.  The  home 
of  the  Disa,  on  Table  Mountain,  at  the  Cape,  is 
very  frequently  enveloped  in  mist,  showing  that 
there  its  natural  conditions  are  a  moist  and  cool 
climate.  It  ought  to  be  grown  in  pots  half  full  of 
drainage  in  a  compost  of  peat  and  a  little  Sphag- 
num. Where  it  does  well  the  surface  of  the  com- 
post is  clothed  with  growing  Sphagnum. — J. 
Douglas. 

Cattleya  G-askelliana. — Whatever  may  be 
the  pi'ecise  name  of  this  new  Cattleya,  its  extreme 
beauty  cannot  be  questioned.  Whether  it  be  a 
variety  of  C.  Mossia?  or  not  matters  little  so  long 
as  it  is  really  a  valuable  garden  plant  and  one 
quite  a  desideratum,  inasmuch  as  its  flowering 
season  fills  up  the  gap  between  the  gigas  forms 
and  the  true  autumn  labiata.  Cattleya  flowers 
may  now,  therefore,  be  had  the  whole  year  round. 
There  are,  of  course,  good,  bad,  and  indifi'erent 
varieties  of  Gaskell's  Cattleya,  and  those  who  have 
only  seen  inferior  varieties  of  it  have  branded  it  as 
a  poor  plant.  Last  week  some  wonderfully  fine 
blooms  of  it  came  to  us  from  Messrs.  Backhouse's, 
of  York.  They  consisted  of  some  half-dozen 
forms,  all  exceptionally  fine,  but  two  or  three 
better  than  the  others— in  fact,  the  finest  we  have 
yet  seen  of  this  Cattleya.  These  flowers  were  very 
large,  much  broader  than  ordinary  forms  of  C. 
Mossiai.  The  sepals  and  petals  were  of  remarkable 
substance,  and  in  colour  a  delicate  lilac-mauve. 
The  lips  were  broad  and  ample,  frilled  at  the  mar- 
gins, and  coloured  with  an  intensely  rich  amethyst. 
The  flower  of  this  Cattleya  is  bold,  inasmuch  as 
the  sepals  and  petals  fall  back,  though  not  too 
much,  their  firm  texture  supporting  them.  The 
plants  from  which  these  flowers  were  cut  are  very 
large,  one  being  fully  3  feet  across,  and  number- 
ing 150  bulbs,  with  fifteen  leads  and  eleven  flowers. 
Some  of  the  others  consist  of  forty,  fifty,  and 
sixty  bulbs.  These  plants  had  undergone  the 
usual  treatment  accorded  to  Cattleyas  at  the  York 
Nurseries— i  c,  they  were  grown  in  a  house  fully 
exposed  to  sunshine,  with  not  a  particle  of  shading 
material  on  the  roof,  whereby  the  growths  become 
well  ripened,  and  consequently  flower  freely. 


BOTES   OF  THE  WEEK. 


Cattleya  gigas. — Looking  over  a  good  col- 
lection of  Orchids  the  other  day,  a  large  healthy 
plant  of  this  beautiful  Cattleya  was  pointed  out  to 
me  with  the  mournful  remark  that  it  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  flower.  The  treatment  the  plant 
had  received  was  that  under  which  flower  sheaths 
ought  to  have  been  produced.  It  is  evident  that 
some  varieties  flower  much  more  freely  than  others. 
I  bought  half-a-dozen  plants  of  it  some  three  or 
four  years  ago  ;  the  whole  of  them  flowered  well 
last  year,  and  they  have  again  done  so  this  season. 
The  last  flower  truss  is  now  going  off,  and  the 
plants  must  be  kept  comparatively  dry  at  the  roots 
and  in  a  much  cooler  house  until  they  show  signs 
of  starting  into  grov/th  again.  During  the  resting 
period  they  should  be  kept  near  the  glass  roof,  and 
they  should  also  be  near  the  glass  while  they  are 
making  their  growth.  The  resting  temperature 
should  be  from  50°  to  55°  as  a  minimum,  and  while 


Sale  Of  forest  trees. — An  important  sale  of 
seventy  acres  of  young  forest  trees  will  take  place 
on  the  10th  and  Uth  inst.  in  the  Windlestraw- 
lee  Nurseries,  Edinburgh,  belonging  to  the  Law- 
son  Company,  owing  to  the  expiration  of  lease. 
The  forest-tree  work  of  the  nurseries  will  be 
carried  on  as  usual  in  the  other  nurseries  of  the 
Company. 

Duthle  Park,  Aberdeen. — This  new  park, 
given  to  the  town  of  Aberdeen  by  Miss  Duthie, 
was  opened  by  H.R.H.  Princess  Beatrice  on  the 
27th  ult.  Its  extent  is  about  ii  acres,  and  it  lies 
in  the  valley  of  the  Dee.  The  site  it  occupies  is 
pleasantly  undulated,  sloping  to  the  bank  of  the 
river,  which  forms  one  of  its  boundaries.  The 
ground  was  originally  studded  with  fine  trees 
and  these,  as  far  as  practicable,  have  been  allowed 
to  remain.  A  lithographed  isometrical  plan  of 
the  park,  from  the  Aherdeen  Erening  Ne>vs,  has 
been  sent  to  us.  It  necessarily  shows  the  park  in 
its  crude  state,  just  as  it  had  been  planted.  It 
shows,  moreover,  the  bald  ugliness  of  a  fortifica- 
tion-like mound  or  coign  of  vantage,  an  unpardon- 
able absurdity  in  a  town  park.  On  the  plan  it 
appears  to  rise  from  a  flat  surface,  unclothed  and  un- 
hidden by  tree  or  shrub  growth.  Such  coigns  of  van- 
tage on  a  tame  surface  require  to  be  skilfully  dealt 
with  so  as  not  to  appear  inappropriate  or  ridiculous. 
From  our  point  of  view  also  the  place  is  cut  up 
with  far  too  many  useless  walks,  which  must  in- 
cur much  expense  to  maintain.  The  water,  too, 
is  frittered  away  into  petty  ponds  ;  whereas  one 
bold  stretch  of  lake  picturesquely  disposed 
would  have  had  a  far  better  efliect.  The  plan 
also  shows  a  huge  bridge  of  masonry  and  iron 
spanning  a  pool  which  could  seemingly  be  stepped 
across.  A  simple  wooden  bridge,  such  as  those  in 
Birkenhead,  Battersea,  and  several  other  London 
and  provincial  parks  would  have  been,  we  think, 
more  in  keeping  with  the  place.  A  fine  feature  is 
a  broad  expanse  of  greensward,  occupying  some 
thirteen  acres  in  the  centre  of  the  park.  The  trees 
seem  to  be  admirably  grouped,  and  altogether 
form  a  striking  contrast  with  the  other  portions. 
We,  of  course,  gather  these  observations  from  the 
plan— the  place  itself  may  be  somewhat  different. 


OBITUARY. 

Henry  Hooper. — We  have  to  record  the 
death  of  Mr.  H.  HooPEK,  of  the  Vine  Nursery, 
Bath,  which  took  place  suddenly  the  other  day  at 
the  age  of  49.  As  a  raiser  and  enthusiastic  cul- 
tivator of  all  kinds  of  hardy  florists'  flowers,  Mr. 
Hooper  was  widely  known,  and  he  took  a  peculiar 
interest  in  the  Pansy,  Carnation,  and  Picotee.  Of 
these  he  was  a  most  successful  exhibitor.  For 
years  he  has  sent  collections  of  these  flowers  to 
the  metropolitan  and  other  shows,  from  all  of 
which  he  generally  carried  off  first  prizes. 

"William  Tegg,  third  son  of  Mr.  James 
Tegg,  the  gardener  at  Bearwood,  died  on  August  2 
last,  at  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  aged  26. 


Insects  (E.  N.  T.). — Your  caterpillar  is  the  larva  of 
the  pale  tussock  moth,  Dasychira  pudibunda,  a  common 
species. — 0.  S.  S. 

Short  notec— Hike  the  short  notes  in  The  Garden 
and  liope  to  see  more  of  them.  Mr.  Gilbert's  chapters 
written  on  a  post  card  are  excellent.— J.  H. 

Books  {E.  Binderlick). — We  know  of  no  work  on  the 
sulijectyou  mention.  There  is,  however,  some  part  of 
Mcintosh's  "  Book  of  the  Garden  "  devoted  to  it. 

Celery  gruhiA.  P.  il.). —The  leaves  which  you  send 
are  badly  injiu-ed  by  tliis  grub.  The  moat  etfectual  remedy 
is  removing  tlie  infested  parts  by  hand-picking  and  burning 
them. 

Fungus  (F.  iJ.j  Darlingtoyi). — The  name  of  the  fungus 
is  Agaricus  velutmus,  often  mistaken  by  persons  unac- 
quainted witli  fungi  for  the  true  Musliroom.  It  is  probably 
imwholesome. — W.  G.  S. 

Lobelia  iJ.  Roberts). — We  cannot  judge  of  your  seedling 
witliout  seeing  it  growing.  Tlie  best  way  to  judge  of  its 
merit  is  to  obtain  the  finest  of  a  similar  colour,  grow  the 
two  side  by  side,  and  note  the  result. 

Naming  fruit. — Readersuho  desire  our  help  in  naming 
fruit  will  Idndly  bear  in  inind  that  several  specimens  in 
different  stages  oS  colour  and  size  of  the  same  kind  greatly 
assist  in  its  determination.  Local  varieties  should  be 
named  by  local  growers,  and  are  often  07ili/  known  to  them. 
We  can  only  undertake  to  name  four  vaneties  at  a  time, 
and  these  only  when  the  above  condition  is  observed.  Un- 
paid parcels  not  received. 

Names  of  fruit.— Jf.  G.   Pirn.— Beurre   de   Capiau- 

mont. S.    K.—l,    Dutch  Codlin ;    2,  Alfliston ;  3,   un- 

linown :  4,  Seckel  Pear ;  5,  Conite  de  Lamy. 7>.  S.  T. — 

In   no  way  ditferent  from  Muscat  of  Alexandria. P. 

Thomson. — 1,  Kerry  Pippin;  2,  Devonshire  Quarrenden  ; 
3,  Warner's  King  ;  4,  Golden  Spire. 

Naming:  plants. — Four  Hnds  of  plants  or  flowers 
only  can  be  named  at  one  time,  and  this  only  when  good 
specimens  are  sent. 

Names  of  plants. — Constant  Reader. — 1,  Begonia 
semperflorens ;  2,  Eupatorium  Fraseri ;  3,  Selaginella_  un- 

cinata;  4,  specimen  insufficient  of  Orchid. Sanguinea. 

— Lonicera  sempervirens. J.  H.  JIf.— Atriplex  hortensia 

rubra  (Purple  Orach). — -R.  V.  i-  5on.— Cannot  name. 

J.  Baldwin.—!,  Helenium  autumnale  ;  2,  Silphium  trifolia- 

tum  ;  3,  Helianthus  decapetalus;  4,  H.  orgyalis. W.  F. 

— Justicia  speciosa,  Eupatorium  Fi-aseri. 
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Thi3  is  an  Art 
Which  does  meftcT  ^Nature  :  change  it  rather : 
Xhe  aet  itself  13  Nature. "—S/jaftespea?'e 


bnS 


A  CHESHIRE  GAEDBN  IN  AUTUMN. 
We  are  told  from  the  Meteorological  Office  that  an 
anti-cyclone  is  forming  over  England — in  other 
words,  the  barometer  is  at  set  fair.  This  in 
autumn  and  in  Cheshire  is  not  nearly  so  desirable 
as  it  sounds,  for  the  clay  soil  is  sure  to  be  very 
wet,  and  there  is  sure  to  be  with  the  anti-cyclone 
a  dead  calm.  The  fog  hangs  till  it  comes  down  in 
a  thick  drizzle,  but  before  the  sun  is  nearly  visible 
all  is  fog  again.  The  smoke,  after  rising  a  little 
way' and  finding  no  indication  which  way  it  ought 
to  go,  descends  in  showers  of  blacks,  from  which 
the  country  Is  generally  thought  to  be  exempt. 
There  seems  to  be  a  competition  amongst  the 
leaves  and  flowers  which  can  hold  the  largest 
number  of  water-drops  to  pour  upon  anyone  who 
dares  to  touch  them,  and  this  state  of  things  lasts 
all  day,  and  day  after  day.  Westerly  gales  and 
storms  of  rain  are  bad  enough  here,  but  neither  is 
nearly ^as  bad  as  an  anti-cyclone.  Gardening  under 
these  conditions  is  not  agreeable.  One's  first  im- 
pulse in  walking  along  the  narrow  paths  which  di- 
vide the  flower  borders  is  to  order  everything  to 
be  dug  up  which  can  pour  a  shower  bath 
down  your  neck — say  over  6  feet  high  ;  so 
Eudbeckias  and  such  like  giants  have  greatly 
increased  the  rubbish  heap  to  -  day.  Still,  in 
spite  of  frost  which  killed  the  Dahlia  flowers 
on  the  night  of  the  1st  of  October,  and  in  spite  of 
gossamer  webs,  which  now  are  at  their  worst, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  colour  left  in  the  garden. 
So  much  has  lately  been  said  about  autumn 
flowers,  that  I  will  only  mention  a  few,  some  of 
them  not  so  common  as  they  deserve  to  be.  I 
should  be  disposed  to  give  the  first  place  to 

Perennial  Astbes,  as  they  are  without  doubt 
at  present  the  greatest  ornament  to  my  garden, 
where  they  are  represented  by  more  than  a 
hundred  kinds  ;  not  that  all  these  are  worth  their 
room,  but  they  have  been  and  still  are  being  col- 
lected for  comparison  and  selection,  and  some  of 
the  best  are  by  no  means  common.  It  is,  how- 
ever, useless  at  present  to  mention  names,  for  if 
I  recommend  an  Aster,  some  one  else  will  say  that 
he  has  bought  it  and  considers  it  worthless,  and 
we  should  be  speaking  of  entirely  different  flowers 
by  the  same  name.  It  is  true  that  I  have  done 
my  best  to  get  Dr.  Asa  Grey's  correct  names 
from  Kew,  but  it  is  quite  another  thing  to 
persuade  the  gardening  public,  and,  above  all, 
the  nurserymen,  to  adopt  them.  As  I  have  often 
said.  Asters  must  be  bought  by  sight  and  not  by 
name  till  a  better  state  of  things  prevails.  Sun- 
flowers— I  mean  the  perennials — of  course  still 
play  an  important  part  in  garden  decoration,  but 
they  are  tiresome,  for  some  of  them  are  so  late 
that  they  never  flower  at  all  here.  The  single 
mnltiflorus  lasts  well.  I  find  that  a  rooted  shoot 
taken  off  in  early  spring  makes  by  autumn  a  stalk 
7  feet  high,  and  carries  a  hundred  flowers  6  inches 
across,  but  some  of  these  do  not  break  again  at  the 
base,  and  it  is  better  to  cut  one  or  two  down  be- 
fore flowering  to  ensure  a  stock.  This  statement 
will  surprise  some  gardeners  who  may  have  had 
plants  in  the  same  spot  for  years  producing  a  forest 


of  stalks,  but  such  is  the  difference  of  soils,  and  be" 
sides  my  one-stalked  plants  branch  all  the  way  up  i 
but  the  best  late  Sunflower  here  is  the  tall  black- 
stalked  H.  Isetiflorus.  The  flowers  are  small,  but 
produced  in  great  abundance ;  the  habit  very  good, 
and  the  flowering  continued  as  long  as  the  wea- 
ther allows  anything  to  flower.  Phygelius  capen- 
sis  has  been  very  good  this  year,  as  it  generally  is 
after  a  mild  winter,  and  is  still  full  of  flower. 
Melianthus  major,  which  has  now  survived  two 
winters  in  a  peat  bed  sheltered  by  a  wall,  is  con- 
spicuous with  its  splendid  leaves,  like  giant  leaves 
of  Silver-weed.  It  never  attempts  to  flower,  but 
the  leaves  are  enough.  Of  the  Colchicums,  though 
the  double  purple  does  well  here,  I  cannot  succeed 
with  the  double  white.  I  hear  it  used  to  do  splen- 
didly at  Aldborough,  so  I  conclude  it  wants  a  drier 
soil  or  more  warmth  in  summer  than  I  can  give  it. 
It  is  one  of  many  cases  in  which  white-flovv'ered 
varieties  seem  to  have  different  requirements  from 
the  type. 

Tricyrtis  nigra  is  now  in  flower.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  flower  it  before,  but  I  by  accident 
planted  it  under  the  shade  of  a  large  Yew  tree 
facing  the  south.  There  are  no  tree  roots  in  the 
soil  in  which  the  plant  grows,  but  the  shelter 
makes  it  the  driest  spot  in  my  garden.  Anemone 
alpina  and  sulphurea,  which  never  flowered  here 
before,  have  both  flowered  this  year  in  this  same 
bed.  It  is  said  that  one  of  these  dies  of  lime,  and 
the  other  for  want  of  it,  but  both  have  exactly  the 
same  soil  here.  Lythrum  alatum  is  another  plant 
which  becomes  gayer  as  the  autumn  advances, 
probably  because  it  likes  wet.  It  is  a  plant  which 
I  always  expect  to  be  killed  in  severe  winters,  and 
keep  cuttings  in  a  frame  for  fear  of  losing  it. 
Another  conspicuous  plant  is  a  fine  hybrid  of 
Dianthus  superbus.  It  has  not  the  fringy  flowers 
of  the  ordinary  kind,  but  is  much  more  flori- 
ferous,  and  of  a  bright  rose  colour.  I  believe  it 
comes  true  from  seed,  but  it  makes  plenty  of 
shoots  from  the  base. 

Pittrospeemum  aceeinum,  the  plant  and  the 
name  both  from  Hale  Farm  Nursery,  is  another 
autumn  flowering  plant  of  considerable  merit.  It 
increases  slowly,  and  is  not  a  common  plant.  It 
bears  spikes  of  tufty  white  flowers,  like  those  of 
an  Actsea,  and  goes  on  late  into  frosts.  I  wish  I 
could  end  with  a  good  word  for  Lilium  auratura, 
but  the  late  flowering  varieties,  which  are  now 
strugglins;  to  open  their  buds,  were  not  meant  for 
open-air  cultivation  in  Cheshire.  Perhaps  if  the 
summer  had  been  warmer,  and  they  had  received 
no  check,  they  might  have  done  better.  As  it  is,  I 
shall  distribute  these  late  bulbs  amongst  my 
southern  friends,  and  keep  only  those  which 
flower  before  the  middle  of  July. 

Edge.  C.  Wollet  Dod. 


THE  APPLE  CONGRESS. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  great  Apple 
show  at  Chiswick  is  likely  to  prove  a  success.  It 
is  patronised  not  only  by  those  who  seek  informa- 
tion, but  also  by  the  general  public,  though  it 
must  be  admitted  that  there  is  but  little  in  a 
display  of  Apples  to  attract  those  who  are  not 
fruit  growers.  The  committee  told  off  for  con- 
firming and  rectifying  the  nomenclature  still  con- 
tinue their  work— a  formidable  task  in  the  case  of 
such  a  vast  gathering.  As  was  expected,  there  is  a 
large  percentage  of  unknown,  or  rather  local,  varie- 
ties to  which  names  known  to  all  have  not  and 
probably  never  will  be  given ;  neither  would  it  be 
desirable  to  do  so,  seeing  what  a  host  of  sorts  uni- 


versally acknowledged  to  be  flrst-rate  are  in  cul- 
tivation. The  committee  will  deserve  credit  if 
by  their  exertions  they  can  reduce  the  synonomy, 
which  is  in  a  most  confused  state.  The  work  is 
being  prosecuted  day  by  day,  and  in  the  process 
some  interesting  facts  come  to  light.  For  ex- 
ample, the  name  Golden  Pippin  does  service  for  a 
multitude  of  dishes  in  the  show,  but  comparatively 
few  contained  the  genuine  variety.  Yellow  Inges- 
tre  and  Golden  Harvey  being  among  others  sub- 
stituted for  it.  If  tlie  whole  of  the  exhibition  can- 
be  gone  through  thus  systematically  by  the  nam 
ing  committee,  and  the  result  of  their  labours  effi- 
ciently reported,  as  it  should  be,  the  congress  will 
not  have  been  held  in  vain.  That  there  is  a  pro- 
digious quantity  of  varieties  of  Apples  now  in  cul- 
tivation throughout  the  country  is  evident  by  this 
exhibition  alone,  and  that  there  are  far  too  many 
is  also  apparent.  If  a  judicious  reduction  of  sorts 
could  be  carried  out  as  satisfactorily  as  the  ques- 
tion of  synonomy  will  apparently  be,  it  would 
be  a  great  boon,  but  any  kind  of  abridgment  must 
be  done  most  deliberately.  A  large  number  of 
varieties  of  Apples  must  always  be  grown  so  that 
every  particular  climatic  condition  may  be  com- 
plied with  as  well  as  the  important  one  of  soils 
but  scores  of  worthless  sorts  might  be  well  ex- 
punged from  the  lists — worthless  because  sur- 
pass ed  by  sorts  of  better  quality,  and  it  should  be 
one  of  the  aims  of  this  exhibition  to  point  out, 
which  are  the  best  and  most  profitable  kinds  to 
grow. 

The  official  report  of  the  committee,  which  we 
await  with  interest,  will,  we  understand,  give  the 
correct  name  of  every  sort  of  Apple  sent  to  the  ex- 
hibition, together  with  its  synonyms  and  by 
whom  shown.  For  this  purpose  Mr.  Barron  and 
his  staff  have  drawn  up  lists  of  the  contributions 
of  every  exhibitor,  classified  according  to  the 
counties.  It  would  perhaps  be  too  much  to  expect 
that  in  every  case  the  correction  of  the  committee 
will  be  heeded  ;  for  who  among  the  nurserymen, 
for  example,  would  care  to  admit  that  such  and 
such  a  variety  had  been  distributed  by  them 
under  a  wrong  name.  We  should  like  to  see  the 
report  embody  lists  of  sorts  best  suited  for  large 
and  small  gardens,  the  most  suitable  stock  for 
each,  the  form  best  adapted  for  their  growth,  and 
the  best  kinds  for  particular  localities,  whether 
they  be  sheltered  or  exposed,  inland  or  on  the 
seaboard. 

The  question  of  limitation  with  regard  to  a 
model  collection  for  a  garden  of  a  given  size  is  of 
course  not  easily  settled,  as  individual  require- 
ments have  to  be  complied  with.  But  there  are 
numbers  of  amateurs  who  would  welcome  lists  of 
sorts  most  appropriate  for  small  gardens  with 
a  short  description  of  each  variety,  its  quality, 
use,  and  order  of  ripening.  In  going  through  the 
exhibition  one  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
enormous  collections  of  sorts  "shown  by  many 
of  the  exhibitors  both  nurserymen  and  private 
growers.  One  can  well  understand  such  great 
trading  firms  as  Veitch,  Bunyard,  the  Pauls,  Cheal, 
Lee,  and  others  growing  large  collections  in  order 
to  supply  their  multitudinous  demands  from  al 
parts,  but  the  case  is  different  in  private  gardens 
where  only  the  best  should  be  admitted.  Of  course 
a  collection  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  great  house- 
hold must  be  large,  and  such  are  the  collections 
from  Frogmore,  Burghley,  Sherborne,  The  Deep- 
dene,  Wycombe  Abbey,  and  others,  but  they  are 
probably  not  a  whit  too  large.  In  the  case  of  the 
Eoyal  Gardens,  Frogmore,  we  know  that  the  col 
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lection,  consisting  of  upwards  of  150  sorts,  shown 
by  Mr.  Jones  is  not  redundant.  When  Mr.  Jones 
first  took  charge  of  the  lloyal  Gardens  there  were 
only  about  70  sorts  of  Apples  at  Frogmore  ;  since 
then  he  has  doubled  the  collection  as  regards  sorts, 
and,  moreover,  finds  it  necessary  to  keep  continu- 
ally augmenting  it  by  new  sorts,  including  seed- 
lings raised  on  the  place  in  order  to  meet  the  supply 
required  for  the  great  household  at  Windsor. 
One  of  the  principal  outcomes  of  this  congress 
should  be,  we  think,  a  complete  type  collection 
for  the  Chiswick  gardens,  which  in  future  should 
be  the  recognised  standard  for  all  matters  con- 
cerning the  nomenclature  of  Apples.  Not  that 
the  collection  as  it  now  is  is  at  all  a  meagre  one  > 
on  the  contrary,  Mr.  Barron  furnishes  the  largest 
and  finest  collection  in  the  show,  numbering,  as  it 
does,  no  fewer  than  270  distinct  sorts,  all  legibly 
and  correctly  named,  each  label  also  indicating 
the  stock  and  form  of  tree  best  suited  for  each 
sort.  Having  regard  to  the  comparatively  small 
space  for  open-air  fruit  culture  at  Chiswick,  this 
collection  is  among  the  most  remarkable  in  the 
whole  show.  Type  collections  of  not  only  Apples, 
but  all  other  fruits  grown  at  Chiswick,  would  make 
the  garden  what  it  should  be,  and  it  would  then 
stand  in  the  same  relation  to  pomology  as  Kew 
does  to  botany. 

The  exhibition  will  remain  open  till  the  18th, 
and  gardeners  in  particular  would  do  well  to  in- 
spect it.  They  will  see  some  wonderful  produce, 
from  trees  of  every  shape  and  form.  Especially  no- 
ticeable is  a  grand  collection  from  cordon-trained 
trees  at  Earham  Court,  Maidstone — a  form  of 
training  not  half  practised  enough  in  gardens  of 
limited  area.  It  would  serve  but  little  purpose  to 
enumerate  in  detail  the  exhibits  from  each  par- 
ticular county,  as  only  an  approximate  idea 
would  thus  be  obtained  of  the  Apple-growing 
districts.  Thus,  in  some  of  the  counties  wholly 
unrepresented  we  know  there  are  admirable  Apple 
orchards  of  great  extent.  Again,  because  there 
is  not  a  single  exhibit  from  Ireland  it  must  not 
be  inferred  that  Apple  culture  there  is  not  exten- 
sively carried  on.  Naturally,  the  metropolitan 
counties  show  most  numerouslj',  and  we  notice 
that  the  nearer  the  gardens,  orchards,  and  nur- 
series, the  larger  the  collections  therefrom. 
Among  the  sorts  that  seem  to  attract  general  in- 
terest are  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Saltmarsh's  Queen, 
Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  and  Washington,  the  latter 
shown  by  Messrs.  Bunyard.  Our  comments  on 
the  show  will  be  resumed  after  the  committee 
have  completed  their  work  of  naming  and  cor- 
recting. 

NOTES  FROM  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

Rosa  berberifolia— I  forward  to  you  a  few 
blossoms  which  are  interesting  to  me  in  different 
ways.  The  first  is  a  specimen  of  Eosa  berberifolia, 
and  at  last  it  gives  me  hope  that  I  may  be  able  to 
grow  it  on  its  own  roots  in  the  open  ground. 
But  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  cause  for  interest 
about  it.  I  could  not  say  how  jnany  times  I  have 
failed  with  this  most  difficult  Rose,  and  I  had  all 
but  given  it  up  in  despair,  when  my  lamented 
friend  Harpur  Crewe  paid  me  a  visit  in  the  spring 
of  last  year.  He  considered  that  success  was  not 
altogether  out  of  the  question,  and  so  I  essayed 
once  more  to  manage  the  Rose.  Messrs.  Paul  & 
Son,  of  Cheshunt,  sent  me  two  good  plants  from 
their  greenhouse,  and  my  friend  followed  his  ideas 
about  one  of  them,  and  I  took  the  other  in  hand.  I 
consulted  Lindley 's  "  Monograph,"  and  the  result  of 
his  curious  recommendation  was  that  I  killed  my 
Rose  in  a  fortnight.  It  is  there  suggested  that 
"  the  soil  in  which  it  grows  wild  being  salt  may 


afford  a  hint  to  those  who  may  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  cultivating  it."  But  I  found  the  hint  to 
be  valueless,  and  I  should  say  that  salt  does  not 
agree  at  all  with  the  constitution  of  Eosa  ber- 
berifolia. Harpur  Crewe  took  a  different  line. 
He  surveyed  the  whole  garden  and  carefully  con- 
sidered all  questions  of  soil,  shelter,  aspect,  ele- 
vation, and  such  like  that  could  possibly  bear  upon 
the  matter,  and  when  he  had  done  this  he  planted 
the  Eose  with  his  own  hands.  It  is  true  that  last 
winter  the  Eose  seemed  to  be  for  a  long  time  in 
jeopardy  of  life,  but  I  watched  it  from  day  to 
day  and  helped  it  so  far  as  I  could.  In  the  early 
spring  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  tliat  life 
was  not  extinct  in  it,  and  since  then  it  has  shot 
out  on  every  side,  and  become  a  flourishing  bush. 
The  first  blossom  has  opened  to-day,  and  it  is  only 
a  matter  of  infinite  regret  to  me  that  I  cannot 
send  it  off  to  Drayton-Beauchamp  Rectory  with 
many  congratulations.  As  this  is  denied  to  me,  I 
forward  the  Rose  to  you.  It  is  well-nigh  the 
last  Rose  of  summer,  and  therefore  below  the  level 
of  the  glories  of  spring.  But  if  the  plant  does  pull 
through  the  coming  winter,  it  will  be  a  glorious 
sight  in  April  or  May  of  next  year.  The  crimson 
splash  on  the  bright  yellow  petals  is  quite  unique 
in  my  acquaintance  with  Roses,  and  if  it  were  not 
so  I  should  still  set  great  store  upon  it.  I  am  only 
one  out  of  many  wlio  lament  that  Harpur  Crewe 
has  been  taken  away  from  us,  and  I  am  glad  to 
have  a  reminder  of  his  skill  and  great  love  of  plants 
continually  before  my  eyes. 

Lilies  in  the  sun. — My  second  flower  is  be- 
yond a  doubt  the  last  Lily  of  summer— LiUum  au- 
ratum.  It  is,  of  course,  not  first-rate  on  account 
of  the  lateness  of  the  season,  but  I  think  the 
leaves  which  I  enclose  may  perhaps  show  you  that 
Lilies  can  be  grown  in  the  sun  as  well  as  in  the 
shade.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  could  have  supplied 
ocular  evidence  that  the  foliage  does  not  suffer  in 
the  least  or  become  of  a  sickly  hue. 

Caryopteris  mastacanthus.— The  third 
of  my  specimens  is  a  blossom  of  a  sub-evergreen 
shrub,  Caryopteris  mastacanthus,  which  was  re- 
commended to  me  by  Messrs.  Veitch.  They  got  it 
from  China,  and  it  is  most  delightful  at  this  time 
of  the  year ;  in  fact,  it  looks  like  a  bit  of  May  im- 
ported into  October.  It  is  covered  all  over  with 
light  blue  flowers,  and  they  are  slightly  fragrant. 
It  has  the  additional  recommendation  of  growing 
very  easily  on  a  north  wall.  I  may  also  say  that 
a  small  cutting  which  was  struck  in  the  spring  is 
quite  an  ornament  of  the  greenhouse,  and  covered 
all  over  with  bloom.  Few  pot  plants  could  be 
prettier  just  now.  I  am  sure  this  delightful  shrub 
ought  to  be  widely  known.  H.  Ewbank. 

St.  JoJm's,  Jlydc. 


Flower  Garden. 

HARDY  AUTUMN-FLOWEEING  PLANTS. 

Conspicuous  amongst  these,  especially  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  are  the  hardy  Fuchsias  belonging  to 
the  small-flowered  section,  such  as  F.  gracilis  and 
F.  Riccartoni.  Of  these  I  have  lately  seen  very 
large  bushes,  covered  with  thousands  of  blossoms, 
that  withstand  rain  better  than  flowers  of  a  more 
erect  habit  of  growth.  Some  of  the  ordinary 
greenhouse  Fuchsias  with  medium-sized  flowers, 
like  Madame  Cornelisson,  Guiding  Star,  and  other 
old  favourites,  also  flourish  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
forming  large  bushes,  which  in  autumn  are  very 
effective.  Hydrangeas,  too,  with  large  pink  heads 
make  fine  objects  in  mixed  beds  and  borders,  and 
also  in  the  shape  of  groups  on  Grass.  Pampas 
Grass,  with  its  elegant  plumes,  and  Tritoma 
Uvaria  form  striking  background  plants.  Perhaps 
the  best,  and  certainly  the  most  popular,  of 
autumnal  flowers  is  Anemone  japonica,  both  pink 
and  white,  large  clumps  of  which  are  very  beau- 
tiful ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  New  Zea- 
land Veronicas  of  various  sorts  now  in  full  bloom. 
Myrtles,  covered  with  innumerable  little  heads  of 
white  flowers,  likewise  help  to  make  gardens  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight  and  on  the  south  coast  gay  ;  and 
amongst  plants  of  humbler  growth  Schizostylis 
coccinea,  with  its  brilliant  spikes  of  Gladiolus- 


like flowers,  is  very  striking  when  seen  in  the 
shape    of    good-sized     clumps.       Amongst   fine- 
foliaged   plants  none   can  compare  with   Ampe- 
lopsis    Veitchi   in  its  autumnal  dress ;    it  clings 
so  cloiely  to  walls  as  to  need   no   nailing,   and 
when  grown  in  full  sunlight  the  tints  assumed  by 
the  leaves  are  intensely  bright.  Among  what  may 
be  called  everbody's  flowers  may  be  mentioned 
single  Dahlias;  these  look  well  both  in  masses 
and   in   the   form   of   single    specimens.      When 
pegged   down    fiat   they    send  up   quantities   of 
brUliant   flowers    that  defy  the  effects    of   such 
rains  as  would  tarnish  and  spoil  flowere  of  less 
substance  of  petal.     Some  of  the  early  flowering 
Pompone    Chrysanthemums,   such   as   the    well- 
known  variety   called   Model,  are   now   in   good 
condition,  and  summer  flowering  Chrysanthemums, 
or  Marguerites,  are  still  in  great  beauty.     Stocks, 
Pentstemons,      Antirrhinums,     and      herbaceous 
Phloxes    keep    on   flowering   most   persistently; 
the  heavy  rains  that  have  washed  the  flowers  off 
ordinary  bedding  plants  do  not  seem  to  hurt  the 
hardy   section ;    in  fact,  the  more   growth   they 
make  the  more  flowers  they  produce,  and  as  long 
as  sharp  frost  keeps  off  a  good  supply  of  flowers 
will  be  procurable  in  gardens  where  plants  of  the 
kinds  just  alluded  to  are  grown  in  quantity.    Not 
the   least  welcome,  too,  are   border   Cloves   and 
Carnations,  young  plants  of  which  are  now  send- 
ing up  a  goodly  show  of  flower- spikes,  and  their 
flowers  are  exceptionally  large  and  fragrant. 
Gosjtort.  J-  Groom. 

EOSE  DAFFODILS. 

Me.  Dundas  asks  me  (p.  288)  to  favour  your 
readers  with  an  exact  description  of  the  great 
Rose  Daffodil.  I  think  his  own  description  of  a 
double  Daffodil  which  he  possesses,  viz.,  "  five 
perfect  flowers  inside  each  other,"  must  have  been 
this  variety.  It  will  be  found  figured  in  Parkinson 
("  Paradisus,"  edition  1656,  p.  101,  fig  6)  as 
Pseudo-Narcissus  aureus,  syn.,  roseus  Tradescanti 
(John  Tradescant's  great  Eose  Daffodil),  and  the 
figure  shows  it  almost  as  regular  as  a  Camellia. 
It  is  described  as  follows,  "  This  prince  of  Daffo- 
dils (belongeth  primarily  to  John  Tradescant,  as 
the  first  founder  thereof,  that  we  know,  and  may 
well  be  entituled  the  Glory  of  Daffodils)  hath  a 
great  round  root,  like  unto  other  Daffodils,  covered 
with  a  brownish  outer  skin  or  peeling,  from  whence 
riseth  up  four  or  five  somewhat  large  and  broad 
leaves  of  a  grayish  green  colour,  yet  not  fully  so 
long  and  large  as  the  next  following  Daffodil, 
from  the  middle  whereof  riseth  up  a  stalk  almost 
as  high  and  as  great  as  it,  bearing  on  the  top 
(out  of  a  skinny  husk)  one  fair  large  great  flower 
(the  bud  before  it  break  open  being  shorter  and 
thicker  in  the  middle,  and  ending  in  a  longer  and 
sharper  point  than  any  of  the  other  Daffodils) 
very  much  spread  open,  consisting  of  smaller  and 
shorter  leaves  than  the  next,  but  more  in  number, 
and  thicker  and  rounder  set  together,  making  it 
seem  as  great  and  double  as  any  Provence  Eose, 
and  intermixed  with  divers  yellow  and  pale 
leaves,  as  it  were  in  rowes  one  under  another.  ^  It 
abideth  long  in  flower,  and  spreadeth  by  standing 
long,  to  be  the  broadest  in  compasse  of  any  of  the 
Daffodils,  but  falleth  away  at  the  last  without 
giving  any  seed,  as  all  double  Daffodils  do."  Here, 
then,  is  a  most  exact  description,  and  no  doubt 
this  Daffodil  exists  at  the  present  time  in  the 
same  character. 

The  next  Daffodil  to  which  Parkinson  refers  is 
Mr.  Wilmer's  great  double  Daffodil,  of  which  he 
says  that  "  it  doth  so  nearly  resemble  our  ordinary 
English  double  kind,  that  I  do  not  find  any  greater 
difference  than  the  largeness  both  of  leaves  and 
flowers  and  the  stateliness  of  growth,  and  that 
the  leaves  are  somewhat  longer  and  broader  than 
tfie  former."  There  are  several  other  double  Daf- 
fodils described  by  Parkinson.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  there  are  thus  two  large  double 
Daffodils  approaching  the  Rose  in  shape,  and,  I 
believe,  it  is  quite  possible  to  select  these  from 
large  groups  of  double  Daffodils,  and  so  separate 
the  sorts.  I  have  a  good  many  clumps  of  both 
these  varieties  which  have  thus  been  singled  out 
and  brought  together. 
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la  most  of  the  Dutch  and  many  English 
catalogues  there  is  a  double  variety  offered  as 
Tratus  cantus,  which  I  take  to  be  a  rendering  of 
Tradescant.  I  have  bought  large  quantities  of 
these  Tratus  cantus,  but  found  few  cf  the  Kose 
DafEodils  amongst  them.  Mr.  Barr  Isindly  gave 
me  a  few  bulbs  of  the  Rev.  John  Nelson's  great 
Eose  Daffodil,  which  that  collector  had  singled 
out,  and  I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Barr  or  Mr.  Ware 
could  supply  the  true  Rose  Daffodil.  It  is,  how- 
ever, interesting  to  hunt  them  out  for  one's-self, 
as  pointed  out  in  my  former  note.  There  is 
another  Eose  Daffodil,  even  larger  and  more 
double  than  either  of  the  above,  N.  lobularis 
grandiflorus,  but  its  very  dwarf  habit  greatly  mars 
its  beauty.  The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  so 
large  and  heavy  that  a  shower  of  rain  breaks  them 
off,  the  stalks  not  being  able  to  carry  so  great  a 
burden.  Wm.  Bbockbank. 

Broohliursf,  Didslniry. 


SPEING-FLOWEEING  BULBS. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  attention  must  be  di- 
rected to  Dutch  and  other  bulbs  and  their  uses.  The 
autumn  catalogues  of  bulbs  contain  lists  of  suitable 
subjects  from  which  to  make  a  judicious  and 
useful  selection.  Take  the  Snowdrop,  Crocus, 
Tulip,  Scilla,  and  Hyacinth,  for  instance,  and  what 
a  charming  display  can  be  made  with  these.  In  my 
opinion,  no  garden  is  complete  without  its  per- 
manent bed  or  line  of  Crocuses.  Many  a  bed  and 
border  can  have  a  margin  of  these  if  only  a  little 
care  be  exercised  at  the  time  digging  has  to  be 
done.  Last  spring  I  planted  one  of  these  per- 
manent lines,  and  this  is  how  it  was  done  :  The  soil 
(mostly  a  good  yellow  loam)  was  taken  out  to 
the  depth  of  10  inches,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
trench  3  inches  of  good  decomposed  manure  was 
laid.  On  the  top  of  this  was  put  an  inch  of  fine 
sandy  soil  from  a  potting  bench,  and  on  the  top  of 
this  a  line  of  good  sound  Crocus  bulbs  was  planted, 
mixed  colours  being  used-  yellow,  blue,  striped, 
white,  and  edged  ;  then  2  inches  of  siftings  from 
the  potting  bench  were  put  on  the  bulbs,  and  the 
trench  filled  up  with  loam.  Though  planting  was 
not  done  until  the  beginning  of  January,  it  was 
surprising  how  strongly  these  bulbs  grew,  and  how 
grandly  they  fiowered;  and  next  spring  they  will  be 
certain  to  make  a  fine  display.  This  is  one  of  many 
ways  in  which  permanent  plantations  of  Crocuses 
and  other  bulbs  can  be  laid  down.  Snowdrops 
can  be  used  for  forming  permanent  patches  ;  one 
of  the  prettiest  ways  in  which  Snowdrops  can  be 
used  is  making  a  border  and  carpeting  it  with 
Sedum  acre.  Scillas  and  Tulips  do  well  planted 
out  in  patches,  but  some  care  is  required  that  they 
are  placed  in  good  soil,  so  that  they  may  have 
some  chance  of  establishing  themselves  and 
making  a  good  start.  Hyacinths  that  have  been 
grown  in  pots,  if  planted  out  so  soon  as  their 
flowers  wither,  will  last  a  long  time,  provided  they 
be  planted  with  care.  They  cannot  be  expected 
to  do  well  if  planted  in  any  odd  corner,  without 
due  provision  for  their  well-being.  It  is  customary 
to  fill  beds  with  Hyacinths  and  Tulips,  so  as  to 
make  the  garden  look  gay  in  spring,  and  prevent 
that  nakedness  common  to  many  gardens  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  Hyacinths  are  sold  in  certain 
varieties  of  dwarf  growth  and  early-flowering 
character,  and  these  make  charming  beds.  When 
they  are  lifted  from  the  beds,  they  are  generally 
planted  oat  in  a  kind  of  nursery  or  reserve  ground, 
and  then  they  come  in  very  useful  for  cutting 
from  the  following  season.  And  so  with  Tulips ; 
for  there  are  certain  varieties  of  the  early- flower- 
ing section  which  can  be  obtained  at  a  moderate 
cost,  and  which  make  charming  beds,  and  after- 
wards come  in  usefully  in  various  ways.  Then 
there  is  the  gorgeous  Anemone  f  ulgens,  one  of  the 
earliest  of  spring  flowers,  a  plant  that  requires  to 
be  put  into  a  good  sandy  loam,  where  it  does  well 
and  blossoms  freely.  Triteleia  uniflora  is  a  pretty 
white-flowered  spring  plant,  that  makes  pretty 
patches  in  the  second  row  of  a  mixed  border. 

This  is  such  a  large  subject  that  it  seems  only 
possible  to  touch  the  fringe  of  it.  But,  as  many 
persons  do  something  in  the  way  of  window 
gardening,  we  may  be  excused  if  we  say  a  little 


about  the  adaptability  of  spring-flowering  plants 
for  window  boxes.  It  has  been  said  of  window 
boxes,  within  and  without,  that  "  they  are  to  the 
medium  house  natural  pictures  of  merit  beyond 
the  Eubenses  which  garnish  the  walls  of  a 
millionaire."  Without  depriving  themselves  of  the 
service  of  any  of  the  old  kinds  of  plants  they 
have  been  accustomed  to,  yet  how  suggestive  of 
usefulness  are  flower  roots.  Those  household 
names.  Tulips  and  Hyacinths,  should  everywhere 
become  "  window  facts,"  to  delight  those  within, 
and  all  passers-by  without,  For  front  rov/s  in 
window  boxes,  an  edging  of  Scilla  bifolia  or  S. 
sibirica  can  be  employed ;  Bulbocodium  vernum 
or  Crocuses,  with  Triteleia  uniflora  or  Jonquils  as 
a  second  line,  with  stately  Hyacinths  for  a  central 
line,  and  at  the  back  Solomon's  Seal,  Polyanthus 
Narcissus,  Spirjea  japonica,  and  Tournesol  Tulips, 
all  of  which  afford  pleasing  contrasts.  Then  a  few 
bulbs  of  Ixias,  Sparaxis,  Gladioli,  &c.,  dotted 
amidst  the  summer  Pelargoniums,  would  make  a 
pleasing  combination.  But  many  modes  of  em- 
ploying these  plants  will  suggest  themselves  to 
the  intelligent  cultivator.  E.  D. 


WINTEE  DRESSING  FLOWER  BEDS. 

Falling  leaves  driven  hither  and  hither  by 
October  gales  remind  us  that  the  time  has  arrived 
for  making  a  general  clearance  of  summer  flowers 
and  putting  beds  and  borders  in  order  for  the 
winter.  But  ere  it  is  too  late  allow  me  to  pro- 
test against  the  practice  of  denuding  hardy  plants 
(or  rather  such  as  would  prove  hardy  if  left  alone) 
of  their  old  foliage  under  the  plea  of  trimness. 
It  is  a  pitiful  sight  to  see  Tritomas,  Ferns,  Phloxes, 
and  numerous  other  beautiful  plants  cropped  off 
as  closely  as  a  freshly  shorn  sheep,  and  that  at  a 
time  when  they  ought  to  be  husbanding  up 
strength  to  withstand  the  winter.  I  am  fully 
aware  of  the  difiiculties  that  lie  in  the  way  of 
making  a  distinction  between  what  is  to  be  re- 
moved and  what  is  to  be  'retained.  It  is  a  too 
common  practice  at  this  season  to  employ  un- 
skilled workmen  to  give  the  garden  a  general  clear 
up,  the  orders  being  to  make  all  neat  and  trim 
for  the  winter.  These  instructions  they  impli- 
citly carry  out. ;  of  this  I  am  convinced  from  daily 
experience.  Already  I  see  plenty  of  gardens  di- 
vested of  all  flower-stems  and  stalks,  and  such 
leaves  as  have  put  on  the  faintest  tint  of  autumn 
colouring.  The  great  spreading  leaves  of  Pseonies, 
the  stalks  of  Delphiniums,  or  the  flag-like  leaves 
of  Alstrojmerias  all  go  together  to  the  rubbish 
heap,  whether  the  proper  time  has  arrived  for  cut- 
ting or  not.  Is,  therefore,  the  wild  luxuriance  of 
plants  left  to  Nature's  keeping  to  be  wondered  at  1 
Plants  that  almost  refuse  to  grow  under  the  most 
assiduous  care  often  grow  freely  if  undisturbed. 
It  is  the  misdirected  zeal  that  does  the  mischief — 
the  study  of  tidiness  in  preference  to  the  wants 
of  the  plants  cultivated.  Were  some  bright  ex- 
ceptions not  to  be  found  where  the  wants  of  hardy 
plants  are  well  understood,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  neatness  and  order  that  should  mark  the  dif- 
ference between  a  garden  and  a  wilderness  clearly 
defined,  one  would  despair  of  the  good  resulting 
from  instructions  so  often  given  in  The  Garden  to 
let  Nature  have  her  way.  Old  foliage  is  Nature's 
own  protector  for  the  roots  and  crowns  of  plants  in 
winter,  and,  therefore,  should  be  left  until  young 
growth  pushes  up  in  spring.  It  should  be  added 
to  rather  than  diminished,  and  made  to  look  neat 
and  trim  by  means  of  a  covering  of  evergreen 
branches  J.  Geoom. 

Celsla  cretica  is  a  good  autumnal  flower  for 
mixed  borders.  It  withstands  heavy  rains  and 
gales  of  wind  that  bring  many  more  showy  flowers 
to  an  abrupt  termination.  During  the  heat  of 
summer  I  thought  but  little  of  this  Celsia ;  our 
soil  being  dry,  it  seemed  to  do  little  else  than  form 
seed-pods,  and  I  considered  it  to  be  an  over- 
praised plant,  but  lately  it  has  redeemed  its  cha- 
racter by  sending  up  a  continuous  succession  of 
spikes  of  golden  blooms  that  defy  all  weathers. 
It  is  a  plant  of  easy  culture,  and  one  which  grows 
luxuriantly  in  any  fairly  good  soil.  Seedlings  of 
it  raised  under  glass  in  spring,  and  planted  out  as 


oon  as  large  enough,  develop  into  fine  clumps, 
and  flower  freely  as  long  as  outdoor  flowers  are 
procurable.— J.  Geoom,  Oosport. 


EAELY  FLOWERING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
To  this  class  of  Chrysanthemums  a  good  deal  of 
attention  has  been  devoted  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  as  with  but  little  care  they  may  be 
relied  on  to  maintain  a  supply  of  flowers  from  the 
end  of  the  summer  until  the  regular  Chrysanthe- 
mum season  comes  in.  It  is  by  no  means  an  easy 
matter  to  have  plenty  of  flowers  all  the  year 
round,  yet  these  Chrysanthemums  help  to  bridge 
over  what  has  always  been  rather  a  trying  time, 
most  of  the  summer  blooming  plants  having  lost 
their  beauty  by  the  middle  of  September.  These 
Chrysanthemums  all  belong  tothePompone  section 
(though  some  are  large  for  that  class),  except  one, 
viz.,  Mdme.  C.  Desgrange,alarge  flowered  kind,  par- 
taking somewhat  of  the  character  of  the  Japanese 
race.  All  of  the  early  flowering  sorts  make  pretty 
little  plants  that  succeed  in  5-inch  or  6-inch  pots, 
and  when  in  flower  are  very  useful  for  decorative 
purposes.  They  can  also  be  grown  into  good  sized 
bushes  either  in  pots  or  planted  out  in  the  open 
ground.  The  latter  yield  a  quantity  of  cut  flowers, 
but  if  in  pots  and  removed  under  glass  just  be- 
fore the  blooms  commence  to  expand  the  latter 
are  much  purer  in  colour  than  those  produced 
out  of  doors,  especially  white  kinds  or  those  nearly 
white. 

In  mixed  boedees  and  similar  places  large 
masses  of  these  Chrysanthemums  when  in  bloom 
are  very  effective.  The  flowering  season  depends 
to  a  great  extent  upon  the  time  at  which  they  are 
struck  and  their  subsequent  treatment,  for  though 
some  kinds  may  be  had  in  bloom  by  June,  yet  they 
can  be  retarded  till  September.  The  first  in 
flower  will  be  those  struck  in  autumn,  and  the 
others  from  cuttings  taken  late  in  the  spring. 
There  are  now  a  great  number  of  varieties,  but 
those  mentioned  below  will  be  found  among 
the  best.  White  flowers  are  always  so  much  in 
demand  that  it  is  of  them  I  first  propose  to 
speak.  Madame  C.  Desgrange  is  a  large  flower  6 
inches  or  nearly  so  in  diameter  if  disbudded,  but  far 
more  effective  when  grown  naturally,  some  of  the 
blooms  even  then  being  3  inches  or  i  inches  across. 
Virginia  is  a  pure  white,  remarkably  floriferous 
variety ;  La  Petite  Marie,  a  dwarf  habited  kind, 
with  flowers  like  those  of  the  later  and  now 
well  known  Mademoiselle  Marthe,  white,  with, 
when  out  of  doors,  a  tinge  of  yellow  in  the  centre ; 
Madame  Jolivart  is  a  stiff-growing  dwarf  kind, 
with  flowers  midway  in  size  between  those  of  a 
PomponeandMdme. C.  Desgrange;underglass  only 
are  they  pure  white  in  colour.  Yellows  and  kindred 
shades  include  Precocite,  a  fine  rich  golden  yellow, 
the  flowers  of  which  are  2  inches  in  diameter ; 
habit  dwarf ;  one  of  the  earliest  ;"HendersoDi  w  ith 
flowers  very  small,  button-like,  but  borne  in  great 
profusion  ;  colour  yellow,  sometimes  tipped  with 
brown  ;  Inimitable,  a  globular  flower  of  a  bright 
amber  colour. 

Othee  kinds  are  Adrastus,  not  so  early  as  some 
of  the  others,  but  one  of  the  best  as  a  border 
plant,  and  equally  effective  under  pot  culture. 
Out  of  doors  the  blooms,  which  are  rosy  purple, 
are  produced  early  in  autumn.  Cassy,  a  stiff- 
growing  kind,  has  pretty  little  flowers  white 
tipped  with  lilac.  Delphine  Caboche  is  reddish 
mauve  and  very  early.  Frederick  Pele,  bright 
crimson  tipped  with  yellow,  is  dwarf  and  a  free 
flowerer.  Lyon  is  a  pleasing  shade  of  purple  and 
one  of  the  best  of  that  tint.  Souvenir  de  M.  Eam- 
pont,  brownish  with  orange  shade,  is  a  very  free 
grower,  but  neverthelesss  dwarf. 

The  colours  of  these  Chrysanthemums  vary 
to  such  an  extent  according  to  the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  grown,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  deflne  their  tints  too  closely  ;  for  instance,  a  va- 
riety called  nanum  is  out  of  doors  blush,  yet  under 
glass  pure  white.  Though  all  those  just  named 
can  be  had  in  bloom  in  succession  till  others  take 
their  places,  yet  there  are  a  few  that  form  as  it 
were  a  stepping-stone  between  the  two.  They  in- 
clude Aigle  d'Or  (bright  yellow),  Bclide  (yellow) — 
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both  Pompones ;  the  white,  golden,  and  rose  Tre- 
venna  ;  Sceur  Melanie,  a  medium-sized  flower, 
pure  white  in  colour,  and  a  very  popular  sort ;  and 
Mr.  Murray,  a  violet-purple,  medium  size.  Lady 
Selborne  and  Elaine,  both  white  flowered  Japa- 
nese varieties,  also  flower  early.  Alpha. 


CLOVE  CARNATIONS  AT  EDINBURGH. 

In  the  Inverleith  Cemetery,  near  Messrs.  Dick- 
sons'  Pilrig  Park  Nurseries,  Edinburgh,  we  saw  last 
week  " solid " and  beautiful  tufts  of  the  old  crim- 
son Clove  5  feet  through,  and  they  were  full  of 
good  flowers  and  buds.  Mr.  Simpson,  the  super- 
intendent, said  they  had  been  in  flower  for  over 
eight  weeks,  which  seems  surprising  to  those  who 
observe  the  plants  about  London.  The  fine  glau- 
cous tufts,  composed  of  three  or  four  plants  three 
years  old,  were  worth  a  good  place  if  they  never 
flowered  ;  but  they  were  pretty  and  fresh  in  bloom 
when  the  bedding  plants  were  past — destroyed  by 
the  cold  rains.  The  soil — a  very  sandy  loam — 
must  suit  them  admirably,  the  plants  forming 
broad,  beautiful  masses,  and  improving  from  year 
to  year.  It  is  difHcult  to  imagine  a  plant  giving  a 
better  result  in  a  cold  northern  climate,  where 
even  the  hardest  deciduous  trees  have  a  poor  time 
of  it.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  of  what  might  be 
done  in  such  a  place  with  the  Carnation,  if  any 
special  pains  were  taken  with  culture  and  arrange- 
ment. What  a  "  Carnation  show,"  too,  could  be 
made  of  such  material  !  All  the  single  pips  ever 
staged  would  not  give  so  good  an  idea  of  the 
beauty  of  the  plant  as  half  a  dozen  tufts  of 
diil'erent  kinds  grown  as  well  as  these.  The  only 
ugliness  possible  with  such  plants  is  in  the  stak- 
ing, but  that  may  be  avoided  by  the  use  of 
branching  twigs  placed  among  the  plants  or 
slender  spiral  wire  stakes,  not  showing  above 
the  tops,  as  we  too  often  see.  To  show  the  vicious 
tendencj'  of  the  teaching  of  the  florists— it^.,  those 
who  lay  down  rules  that  these  flowers  should  be 
formal  in  outline  and  smooth  in  petal — we  maj"  say 
that  a  gardener  in  a  Scotch  place  of  some  import- 
ance said  to  us,  respecting  the  old  Clove,  that  it 
was  not  a  good  Carnation,  illustrating  his  idea  of 
a  "good  "  one  by  a  poor  stiff  kind  that  grew  near, 
not  much  more  than  half  the  size  of  the  Clove. 
This  "  good  "  kind  will  no  doubt  disappear  like 
many  of  its  kindred— noticed  by  few— while  we 
venture  to  prophesy  that  the  Clove  will  remain  with 
us  till  people  begin  to  see  through  the  nonsense  of 
such  arbitrary  rules.  Unhappily,  they  are  harm- 
ful as  well  as  nonsensical,  and  were  partly  a  cause 
of  the  poverty  of  our  flower  gardens.  For  the 
false  idea  has  been  pretty  well  sown  in  the  public 
mind  that  the  only  waj'  to  enjoy  these  beautiful 
hardy  things  was  through  an  elaborate  culture  (in 
pots  frequently),  and  by  the  understanding  of  a 
set  of  pedantic  rules.  If  the  men  who  made 
these  had  themselves  been  modelled  in  the  shape 
of  a  round  door  knob,  they  could  not  have  origi 
nated  a  set  of  rules  more  directly  antagonistic  to 
every  charm  and  law  of  nature  as  manifested  in 
the  plant  world,  and  to  every  beauty  of  form  re 
vealed  to  the  artist  through  patient  study  of  her 
types. — Field. 

Chriatmaa  Rosea  without  fail.— Christ 
mas  Roses  are  all  very  well  in  pots,  especially 
where  they  cannot  be  well  grown  out  of  doors  ; 
but  the  best  place  for  the  plant  is  in  the  open 
garden.  A  hardy  plant  of  the  hills  of  Europe,  it 
wants  no  codling,  but  it  does  not  like  to  be 
splashed  with  dirt  and  cut  to  pieces  with  wind  in 
a  bare  clay  border.  In  its  native  hills  it  has  some 
comfort  from  surrounding  bushes  or  from  its  own 
companions,  denied  it  in  the  prim  garden  border, 
where  every  leaf  is  removed,  and  all  shelter  too. 
A  green  or  mossy  bank,  or  a  nook  in  a  bed  of 
dwarf  evergreen  shrubs,  or  grouped  with  ever- 
green herbaceous  plants,  or  a  colony  on  the  shel- 
tered side  of  a  bold  rockery,  are  among  the  posi- 
tions that  best  suit  it.  Where  such  do  not  occur, 
cover  a  fe\y  tufts  with  a  hand-glass  or  a  cloche. ! 
The  plant  is  so  good  in  form,  and  so  welcome  in  \ 
winter,  that  it  deserves  to  be  treated  in  several  j 
ways  in  almost  every  garden.     1.  In  pots  for  early  j 


and  certain  bloom,  in  frames  or  the  cool  green- 
house, as  described  by  "  J.  C.  C."  in  last  week's 
i'idd.  These  do  well  for  the  hall  or  house  in 
a  light  position,  and  are  very  useful  for  the  cool 
greenhouse.  2.  In  good  borders  for  cutting  ;  the 
plants  not  to  be  taken  up  for  blooming,  but  pro- 
tected by  sashes,  hand-lights,  or  cloches.  The 
bloom  of  these  would  come  in  after  the  plants  in 
pots  in  the  cool  greenhouse.  3.  The  wholly  open- 
air  culture  described  above,  combined  with  taste- 
ful grouping  and  arrangement.  These  would 
come  in  last  and  in  greatest  profusion,  and  in 
years  of  ordinary  mildness  would  show  a  fine 
handsome  bloom.  Arising  from  a  carpet  of  Grass 
or  Moss,  the  flowers  would  not  be  dirty,  as  they 
too  often  are  in  the  common  dug  border,  which  is 
the  mark  and  disgrace  of  the  gardener  up  to  the 
present  day.  The  positions  chosen  should  be 
warm  and  sheltered,  with  clear  headway  for  the 
winter  sun.  i.  The  same  culture  as  group  3,  only 
in  cool  and  shady  positions,  north  banks,  or  under 
north  walls,  including  some  tufts  in  a  cool  wood. 
These  would  come  in  last  of  all  ;  and  in  the  case  of 
a  severe  winter  and  violent  storms  damaging  the 
blooms  of  the  more  favourably  placed  sets,  give  a 
good  chance  of  another  fine  bloom. — R. 

Tuberous  Begonias.  —  These  do  well 
planted  out-of-doors  in  beds  and  borders.  Out  of 
300  which  I  planted  in  November  last,  laying 
them  on  their  sides,  I  only  lost  ten.  No  protection 
whatever  was  given  them.  I  planted  the  borders 
in  which  thej'  grew  with  spring-flowering  plants 
and  I'inlis,  leaving  the  bulbs  to  come  up  between 
them,  which  they  did  in  June,  and  very  strong 
they  were.  I  quite  believe  that,  stored  in  a  dry 
cellar  in  winter  like  Potatoes,  and  planted  out  in 
April,  we  could  depend  on  four  months  flowering 
wet  or  drj-,  but  they  do  best  in  dry,  sunny  weather. 
Their  culture  is  so  simple  that  anyone  can  grow 
them.  A  visit  to  Messrs.  Laing's,  Stanstead  Park, 
Forest  Hill,  just  now  will  show  what  kinds  are 
best  to  plant.  I  have  grown  tuberous  Begonias 
now  some  years,  and  I  can  see  year  by  year  that 
they  are  growing  in  public  favour.  All  who  have 
seen  my  little  garden  admire  my  liegonias,  and 
ask,  "  Are  they  planted  out  ?"  "  Yes,"  I  reply, 
"  and  have  wintered  in  the  open  ground,  too." 
P)egonia  flowers  stand  well  in  a  cut  state  indoors, 
and  there  is  no  disfiguring  the  beds  and  borders 
for  cuttings,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  Pelargo- 
niums.— Alfeed  Agee,  Wcstgate  Street,  Bury  St. 
Edmunds. 

SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


Freesias. — I  am  much  obliged  to  your  correspondent 
(p.  27S)  for  his  short  notice  about  these  desirable  bulbs.  I 
have  sown  the  few  seeds  I  had,  or  should  have  had  much 
pleasui'e  in  sending  some  to  him.— Delta. 

Linaria  bipartita  splendida.— This  pretty  purple- 
flowered  annual  produces  ?in:ill  Anlirrhinuni-.shaped 
llowei-s  in  abnndance  and  continuously  nil  through  the 
summer.  It  forms  compact  tufts,  chai-ming  masses  of 
bloom  There  are  three  or  four  other  species  and  varieties 
all  well  worthy  a  place  in  gardens. — R  D. 

Sing-le  Dablias. — We  appear  to  be  only  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  single  Dahlia  question.  Some  of  the  new 
colours  are  very  lovely  A  friend  tells  us  that  he  saw  some 
plants  the  other  day  9  feet  in  height  at  Greenhithe.  Well 
flowered  at  such  a  size  they  must  be  very  handsome-  Some 
good  system  of  taking  them  np  and  flowering  them  in  the 
greenhouse  xmtil  Chrysanthemum  time  is  desirable. 

Clematises-  —  No  known  greenhouse  plants  could 
match  as  reg^rJs  beauty  the  grand  display  of  Clematises 
seen  this  year,  particularly  in  loamy  soils.  Not  only  are 
many  house  fronts  and  porches  covered  with  densely  set 
b'ooms,  but  a  great  display  is  made  in  many  places  by 
covering  dead  bushes  and  tree  stumps  with  them.  By  far 
the  most  gorgeous  and  free-flowering  appear  to  be  the  rich 
velvety  purple  C.  Jackmanni  and  varieties  closely  allied  to 
it.— J.  OB. 

Monstrous  Gladiolus.— 1  send  you  a  bloom  of  a 
seedling  Gladiolus,  which,  as  you  will  see,  has  as  many 
petals  as  three  ordinary  flowers  ;  the  most  remarkable 
thing  is  the  blooms  are  produced  in  pairs,  so  that  the  spikes 
are  not  one-sided  like  others,  but  bloom  all  round.  Owing 
to  an  accident  the  spike  in  question  is  not  quite  so  fine  as 
I  had  it  last  year  ;  the  blooms  are  not  double  like  the  one 
sent,  but  very  fine.  Have  you  seen  anything  amongst 
Gladioli  like  it  before  ?— Bobekt  Feisby,  Warden  Ualt, 
Preston. 

*,f"  A  singular  monstrosity  indeed,  and  one  which  we 
have  not  seen  before.  It  is  remai-kable  that  the  occurreuce 
shoul  1  be  persistent.  It  seems  to  be  a  fusion  of  at  least 
three  flowers  into  one.— ED. 


Q-olden-rayed  Lily.— Imported  bulbs  of 
this  Lily  often  show  great  differences  in  the  colour 
of  their  flowers.  So  many  of  them  come  so  nearly 
white  that  they  are  most  disappointing.  During 
the  last  three  years  I  have,  however,  been  more 
fortunate,  having  found  a  source  from  which  I  can 
procure  bulbs  that  produce  flowers  worthy  of  the 
name.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  only  way  to 
avoid  disappointment,  but  I  was  several  years  in 
finding  it  out. — J.  C.  C. 

Lilium  auratum  bulbs.— Some  very  fine 
home-grown  bulbs  of  this  Lily  have  been  brought 
to  us  by  Mr.  Collins.  One  of  these  bulbs  measured 
1(3  inches  in  circumference,  and  was  very  heavy  for 
its  size,  a  proof  of  its  soundness  and  good  quality. 
Mr.  Collins  states  that  such  English-grown  bulbs 
as  these  are  likely  to  be  produced  in  large  quanti- 
ties, the  secret  of  their  production  having  been 
solved.  Hitherto,  none  or  very  few  home-grown 
bulbs  have  been  sold,  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
sound  bulbs  of  this  Lily  should  not  be  produced 
in  this  country  and  sold  instead  of  imported  bulbs 
from  Japan,  which  often  turn  out  unsatisfactory. 

Successional  SO'W^ingS  of  annuals,  such  as 
Candytufts,  are  hardly  as  much  practised  as  they 
should  be  ;  as  a  rule  we  get  a  blaze  of  bloom  and 
then  a  long  dreary  flowerless  time  ;  whereas  if  a 
few  patches  were  sown  at  intervals  of  a  month  or 
so  we  would  get  a  long  succession,  and  where  cut 
fiowers  are  in  request  plants  of  such  easy  growth 
could  hardly  come  in  at  a  wrong  time.  In  cool 
autumn  weather,  too,  they  last  much  longer  in 
perfection  than  in  summer.  A  good  bed  cf 
Mignonette  sown  late  to  come  into  bloom  at  this 
time  yields  a  supply  of  heads  for  cutting  until 
frost  closes  the  floral  season  out  of  doors. — J, 
Geoom,  Gosport. 

Carnations  amongrBt  Eoses— My  expe- 
rience of  Carnations  agrees  with  that  of  Mr. 
Knight  (p.  277),  and  especially  as  regards  the 
perpetual  or  Tree  Carnations,  i.e.,  those  that  make 
a  bush  of  shoots  and  do  not  develop  a  climbing 
habit.  How  does  Mr.  Knight  manage  to  grow 
them  amongst  Roses  1  I  have  always  found  them 
require  almost  different  soil  from  Roses.  In  a  light 
soil  on  gravel  over  chalk  they  formed  grand  bushes 
with  me,  each  a  yard  or  two  across,  and  having 
from  100  to  150  blooms  open  at  one  time.  Chry- 
santhemums did  equally  well  in  the  same  soil, 
Elaine,  Mrs.  Forsyth,  Christine,  Beverley,  Mrs. 
George  Rundle,  &c.,  producing  sheets  of  bloom. 
In  a  Rose  soil  Carnations  barely  live  with  me  ;  I 
can  only  grow  them  in  light,  sandy  patches.  Even 
amongst  Tea  Roses,  when  the  Roses  thrive  the  Car- 
nations do  badly,  and  vice  versa.  A  sunny,  breezy 
situation,  a  soil  as  light  and  pliable  as  an  ash  heap, 
a  plentiful  dressing  of  leaf-mould  rotted  to 
powder,  or  old  hotbed  manure,  a  climate  as  dry  as 
possible  in  winter,  and  judicious  watering,  and 
weak  liquid  manure  in  summer  are  conditions 
which  exactly  suit  the  perpetual  Carnation  as  a 
border  flower.  On  chalk  hills  or  downs,  where  no 
damps  rise  and  hang  about  in  winter,  the  per- 
petual Carnation  and  the  Antirrhinum  ought  to  be 
made  a  feature  in  the  garden. —J.  Dukdas. 

Autumn  flo'werinif  plants.— My  garden 
is  now  quite  gay  with  bloom,  and  yet  I  am  obliged 
to  cut  large  quantities  for  decorative  purposes. 
The  Cactus  Dahlia  is  the  most  beautiful  plant  I 
have.  I  do  not  use  Pelargoniums  or  Lobelias, 
Calceolarias,  Ageratums  and  a  host  of  other  sum- 
mer blooming  plants,  but  go  regularly  in  for  sur- 
passing my  neighbours  with  a  good  effect  in 
autumn.  Of  white  and  pink  Japanese  Anemones 
1  have  two  large  beds,  and  I  also  grow  Paragon, 
Beauty  of  Cambridge,  Pantaloon,  Union  Jack, 
and  lutea  graudiflora,  single  Dahlias ;  Algerian 
Marguerites  in  quantity,  all  colours  ;  Coreopsis 
lahceolata,  Pyrethrum  nliginosum ;  a  late  planting 
of  Gladiolus  ramosus,  which  are  very  fine  now  ; 
the  black  Dahlia  in  quantity  ;  Mrs.  Sinkins  Pink, 
which  has  been  perpetually  in  bloom  since  May  ; 
and  Nicotiana  affinis,  a  large  clump,  the  perfume 
of  which  is  delicious  at  night,  and  the  flowers  are 
very  lasting  in  a  cut  state.  Three  varieties  of 
Paris  Daisies  planted  out  are  in  perfection,  as  is 
also  Leptosyne  maritima ;  this,  I  fancy,  should  be 
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perennial  from  its  root  formation.  The  blooms 
are  as  good  as  those  of  any  yellow  single  Dahlia 
and  more  lasting  when  gathered.  Iberis  gibral- 
tarica  hybrida  is  producing  a  second  crop  of 
bloom  now,  a  sterling  good  planr.  I  have,  more- 
over, some  nice  flowers  of  Anemone  fulgens  from 
a  Slay  planting,  both  double  and  single,  the 
pretty  little  bouquet  Dahlia,  White  Aster,  and 
some  Clove  Carnations. — William  Baylor  Hart- 
land,  Temple  Hill,  Cork. 

G-old-laced  Polyanthuses.— As  the  time 
is  now  fast  approaching  when  these  will  have  to  be 
prepared  for  exhibition,  I  should  like  to  have  the 
opinion  of  both  northern  and  southern  florists  as 
to  what  markings  really  constitute  a  show  flower 
in  the  gold-laced  section.  I  find  amongst  growers 
of  this  favourite  spring  flower  great  differences  in 
opinion  in  reference  to  this  matter  ;  for  instance, 
Duke  of  Wellington,  a  sort  sent  out  a  few  years 
ago,  is  considered  by  Middleton  florists  to  be  a 
coarse,  good-for-nothing  sort  for  show  purposes  ; 
while  in  the  south  it  is  considered  by  some  to  be 
an  extra  good  kind.  On  looking  through  a  grower's 
garden  in  Cheshire  last  spring,  I  found  a  seedling 
in  bloom  considered  by  the  grower  to  be  good,  and 
he  ought  to  be  a  judge,  having  been  very  successful 
at  Manchester  National  Show.  The  flower  in  ques- 
tion had  a  black  ground,  similarly  formed  to  that 
of  Exile,  was  very  well  laced  and  cut  through, 
good  colour,  with  a  ridge  or  swelling  round  the 
eye.  Shortly  after  seeing  it  I  sent  a  flower  to 
another  noted  grower  of  the  same  type  (viz.,  with 
the  ridge  or  swelling  round  the  eye),  and,  to  my 
dismay,  received  an  answer  stating  that  it  was 
useless  as  a  show  flower,  owing  to  the  ridge  just 
mentioned.  Now,  I  have  a  quantity  of  them,  and 
should  like  the  opinion  of  our  southern  friends  and 
others  in  the  midlands  on  this  point.  I  would  also 
like  to  know  if  Pearson's  Alexander  is  yet  in  com- 
merce, and,  if  so,  where  it  could  be  obtained  true. 
—Cheshire. 


Ferns. 

BEST  CULTIVATED  FERNS. 

(  Contimied  from  p.  29i.J 

Htmenophyllum.  —  This  charming  genus 
forms  the  basis  of  the  group  generally  known  as 
Filmy  Ferns— a  group  at  all  times  and  in  all 
stages  most  interesting,  but  when  laden  with 
condensed  moisture  truly  fascinating.  H.  tun- 
bridgense  and  Wilsoni  are  indigenous  to  Britain, 
but  the  majority  of  Hymenophyllums  come  from 
New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  and  Chili,  where  they 
have  a  climate  naturally  humid,  and  from  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  where  they  are  found  on 
mountains  at  high  elevations,  and  where,  conse- 
quently a  low  temperature,  shade,  and  moisture — 
all  indispensable  to  their  well-being — are  con- 
stantly present.  Moisture  they  must  have,  as  the 
delicate  fronds  of  many  species  are  so  membrana- 
ceous, that  if  exposed  to  drought  or  sunshine  for 
even  a  very  short  time  they  would  completely 
shrivel  up  ;  and,  as  regards  heat,  its  consequences 
are  equally  disastrous,  as  an  hour  or  two  of  a  dry, 
heated  atmosphere  would  be  quite  suflicient  to 
ruin  plants  which  for  years  may  have  grown  vigor- 
ously. They  are  all  particularly  well  adapted  for 
Fern  cases,  where  tastefully  arranged  on  rockwork 
made  of  porous  material  and  intermixed  with 
pieces  of  Tree  Ferns  or  logs  of  partly  decayed 
wood  they  have  a  charming  appearance.  Their 
requirements  as  regards  light  and  heat  are  easily 
satisfied,  and  one  may  almost  say  that  no  place  in 
a  room  is  too  dark  for  them,  although  in  order  to 
grow  them  to  perfection  a  good  subdued  light 
with  absolute  protection  from  sunshine  is  neces- 
sary. On  account  of  their  requiring  extra  shading 
and  moisture  in  greater  abundance  than  any 
other  class  of  Perns,  Hymenophyllums  are  hardly 
manageable  unless  kept  by  themselves.  Where 
grown  in  sufficient  quantity  to  fill  a  house  a  natur- 
ally shaded  spot  should  be  selected  for  it  in  a  place 
where  the  ground  can  be  dug  deep  enough  toallow  the 
walls  to  be  buUt  sufficiently  high  without  glass  in 
the  sides.  A  Filmy  fernery  should  represent  a 
natural  ravine  covered  with  a  glass  roof.    In  such 


a  structure  fluctuations  of  temperature  and  atmo- 
spheric conditions  are  greatly  minimised  and  arti- 
ficial heat  is  altogether  unnecessary.  It  has  been 
proved  beyond  doubt  that  Hymenophyllums,  at- 
cluding  even  those  from  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
not  only  bear,  but  thoroughly  enjoy  a  temperature 
much  below  that  of  their  native  habitats.  I  have 
even  seen  in  this  country  the  New  Zealand  species, 
crispatum,  demissum,  dilatatum,  and  flexuosum, 
oaudiculatum,  fuciforme,  and  pectinatum  from 
Chili,  and  also  the  West  Indian  asplenioides, 
polyanthos,  and  sericeum,  all  growing  together 
embedded  in  solid  ice  ;  jet  when  thaw  set  in  they 
were  found  to  be  uninjured,  and  although 
nearly  four  years  have  elapsed  since  this  happened, 
their  growth  has  not  been  checked  in  the  least. 
Without,  however,  having  recourse  to  such  an  ex- 
treme, it  is  generally  admitted  that  they  enjoy  a 
few  degrees  of  frost,  and  that,  as  a  rule,  when 
once  established  they  are  easy  to  cultivate. 
Mechanical  watering  overhead  should  in  the  case 
of  Filmy  Ferns  be  discarded  altogether—  a  remark 
particularly  applicable  to  all  species  with  hairy  or 
tomeutose  fronds,  such  as  a;ruginosnm,  hirsu- 
tum,  hirtellum,  lineare,  obtusatum,  and  scabrum, 
which,  although  very  fond  of  moisture,  suffer 
greatly  by  being  wetted  overhead. 

Syringing. — If  sometimes  during  hot  weather, 
when  great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  keeping 
the  temperature   sufliciently  cool,   it  is  thought 
advisable  to  give  the  Fern  case  a  very  slight  syring- 
ing, the  hairy  species  should  always  be  carefully 
avoided.     The    water     used     for     that     purpose 
should  be  perfectly  pure    and    only  rain    water 
at    the  temperature   of    the  case,  or    nearly  so, 
should   be   used,  as  Hymenophyllums  frequently 
watered  with  hard  water,  which  always  contains  a 
certain  amount  of  lime,  very  soon  lose  their  vi- 
gour.    But  if  the  case,  house,  or  whatever  the 
structure  devoted  to  their  culture  may  be,  is  suffi- 
ciently well  drained,  so  as  to  allow  for  frequent 
waterings  over  stones.  Moss,  walls,  &c.,  that  will 
be  found  sufficient,  and  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  syringing  at  all.    With  the 
exception  of  pulcherrimum,  all  Hymenophyllums 
are  of  creeping  habit,  and,  therefore,  they  succeed 
on  the  surface  of  a  rook  or  under  the  Moss  which 
covers  it.    All  of  them  have  a  dislike  to  having 
their  rhizomes,  which  in  all  cases  are  of  a  slender 
and  somewhat  shining  character,  buried  at  all 
under  the  loose  ground  in  which  they  delight  to 
grow.    Indeed,  the  soil  is  only  a  matter  of  secon- 
dary importance,  as  it  has  been  found  that  any 
material,  if  sufficiently  porous,  free  from  any  im- 
purity, and  possessed  of  moisture-retaining  quali- 
ties, is  suitable  for  their  growth,  although  most 
of  them  thrive  well  in  a  mixture  of  sandy  peat 
with  a  little  loam,  numerous  small  species  of  broken 
sandstone,  and  an  additional  sprinkling  of  coarse 
crock  dust,  the  whole  being  made  light  and  per- 
meable, and  under  no  circumstances  capable  of  be- 
coming .sour  by  the  abundance  of  water  which  it 
has  to  receive.     They  are  propagated  but  slowly, 
a  fact  which  no  doubt  accounts  for  their  prices 
keeping  rather  higher  than  those  for  ordinary 
Ferns.     I  have  only  seen  seedlings  of  Hymeno- 
phyllums once,  and,  although  these  were  when  I 
saw  them  five  years  old,  they  were  very  small  in- 
deed, and  hardly  showed   their  true  character. 
They  are,  however,  commonly  increased  by  division 
of  the  rhizomes,  an  operation  which  is  safe  enough, 
although  one  which  requires  some  little  patience 
Draughts  must  be  carefully  avoided  at  all  times  of 
the  year,  and  air  should  only  be  sparingly  admitted 
into  the  case. 

H.  abruptum.  —  A  very  pretty  dwarf  West 
Indian  species,  with  broad,  blunt,  glossy,  once- 
divided  fronds  of  curving  habit.  "These  seldom 
exceed  2  inches  high,  and  form  a  lovely  dense 
carpet  on  trunks  of  trees  and  rocks,  which  they 
completely  cover,  and  give  them  quite  a  mossy 
appearance.  The  stalks  of  the  fronds  are  very  wiry. 

H.  J!;euginosum. — This  is  a  pretty,  tomeutose, 
and  very  distinct  New  Zealand  species,  with  thrice- 
divided,  dense,  ovate  fronds  produced  abundantly 
from  extremely  small  rhizomes,  which  delight  in 
finding  their  way  through  a  piece  of  Tree  Fern  or 
some  very  rough  peat.  These  fronds  average  about 


C  inches  in  length  by  3  inches  in  breadth,  and  are 
covered  on  both  sides  while  young  with  a  peculiar 
pubescence,  but  when  old  it  assumes  a  brown  or 
tawny  colour.  Special  care  must  be  taken  to  keep 
the  foliage  of  this  species  dry. 

H.  ASPLENIOIDES.— A  charming  little  Fern 
from  the  West  Indies,  of  an  extremely  delicate- 
looking  habit  with  narrow,  glossy,  undulated, 
sometimes  slightly  divided  very  transparent 
fronds,  rarely  exceeding  6  inches  in  length  ;  these 
somewhat  obtusely  lobed  fronds  are  produced  in 
great  abundance  from  exceedingly  fine  wiry  rhi- 
zomes, which  grow  freely  on  Tree  Fern  stems. 
They  have  a  very  pendent  habit,  and  the  plant 
has  an  appearance  altogether  distinct  from  that 
of  any  other  Hymenophyllum. 

H.  OAUDICULATUM.— This  Chilian  species  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most 
striking  Hymenophyllums  in  cultivation.  Its  very 
translucid  and  somewhat  broad  fronds,  of  an  erect 
and  curving  habit,  are  produced  more  freely  than 
in  most  other  plants  belonging  to  the  same  genus  ; 
they  are  smooth,  three  times  divided,  and  attain 
a  height  of  sometimes  12  inches  and  15  inches  ; 
the  ends  or  points  of  the  pinnules  are  lengthened 
out  into  narrow  segments,  thus  giving  a  graceful 
appearance  to  the  plant,  which  is  all  the  more 
striking  on  account  of  the  fronds  being  borne  on 
broadly-winged  stems,  also  very  transparent.  Al- 
though an  uncommonly  strong  grower,  and  not  at 
all  delicate  as  to  its  diet,  it  likes  half- decayed 
Sphagnum  and  peat  best.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
few  species  not  averse  to  being  watered  over- 
head. 

H.  CHILOBNSE. — A  real  gem  amongst  Filmy 
Ferns,  and  a  native  of  Southern  Chili,  where  it  is 
said  to  form  a  dense  carpet  over  rocks  and  trees 
alike.  Its  pretty  little  fronds,  which  seldom 
reach  more  than  2  inches  in  height,  are  twice  di- 
vided and  broad  at  the  base  ;  they  are  of  a  dull 
green  colour,  with  very  conspicuous  dark  veins 
covering  the  entire  surface  of  the  pinnas.  They 
are  borne  on  exceedingly  slender  stalks,  the 
rhizomes  being  also  extremely  fine. 

H.  CILIATUM. — This  very  handsome  and  free- 
growing  West  Indian  species  is  particularly  fond 
of  Tree  Fern  or  half-decayed  wood.  The  fronds, 
which  are  dense,  broadly  ovate,  and  bipinnatifld, 
seldom  measure  more  than  i  inches  in  length  ; 
they  are  slightly  hairy  throughout,  especially  at 
the  edges,  and  borne  on  short  stalks  broadly 
winged  at  their  base. 

H.  CRISPATUM. — One  of  the  prettiest  among  the 
numerous  New  Zealand  species.  The  frond=, 
which  attain  from  6  inches  to  8  inches  in  length, 
are  of  erect  or  curving  habit,  and  triangular  in 
shape  ;  they  are  quite  crisped,  rather  dense,  of  a 
deep  dark  green,  although  quite  transparent  and 
borne  on  stalks  winged  to  the  base,  the  edges  of 
which  are  everywhere  wavy.  It  is  one  of  the 
easiest  to  grow,  and  one  which  produces  fronds  in 
great  abundance. 

H.  CBUENTUM.— This  thoroughly  distinct  and 
pretty  Fern  is  a  native  of  Southern  Chili.  It 
has  very  little  of  the  aspect  of  a  Hymenophyllum, 
as  its  seaweed-like  curving  fronds,  which  are  pro- 
duced sparingly  from  very  fine  rhizomes,  are  broad, 
undivided,  somewhat  lanceolate,  sometimes  mea- 
suring 4  inches  in  length  by  2  inches  in  breadth  ; 
they  are  extremely  translucid,  undulated  or  waved 
at  the  edges,  and  beautifully  veined.  They  are  of 
a  decumbent  habit,  and  are  borne  on  long  and 
wiry  stalks.  Another  peculiarity  also  belonging 
to  this  curious  species,  and  which  greatly  adds  to 
its  beauty,  is  the  brownish  rosy  colour  of  the  old 
fronds,  which  remain  on  the  plants  for  a  long 
time. 

H.  DEMISSUM. — Undoubtedly  the  most  decora, 
tive,  as  well  as  the  easiest  grown,  of  all  the  New 
Zealand  species,  and  so  well  appreciated  that  it  is 
found  in  every  collection  where  any  attempt  at 
Filmy  Fern  growing  is  made.  It  is  about  the 
largest  in  the  genus  and  a  fit  companion  for  the 
Killarney  Fern,  with  which,  under  cultivation,  it 
is  generally  found.  Its  fine  fronds,  which  are  three 
times  divided,  smooth,  and  of  a  lively  green  colour 
when  young,  turning  with  age  to  the  deepest  dark 
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green  colour  generally  measure  from  1 5  inches  to  20 
inches  in  length  by  about  5  inches  in  breadth  at 
their  largest  part.  They  are  somewhat  of  an 
elongated  triangular  shape  with  an  inclination  to 
become  incurved  with  age,  and  are  adorned  with 
finely  divided  segments  about  2^  inches  long  ; 
they  are  borne  on  tall,  erect,  wiry  stalks,  but  the 
weight  of  the  foliage  causes  them  to  become 
gracefully  arched.  No  Hymenophyllum  is  more 
effective  than  this  species,  which  does  not  at  all 
mind  being  wetted  overhead,  and  which  has  pro- 
duced several  very  handsome  varieties,  the  two 
most  distinct  of  which  are 

H.  NITIDUM  or  nitens,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
and  flabellatum.  In  the  former  variety  the  fronds 
are  much  more  erect  than  in  the  type,  and  smaller 
in  all  their  parts;  they  are  also  more  finely  cut, 
and  instead  of  the  pinnte  being  smooth  they  have 
a  very  cri.sped  appearance,  produced  by  a  con- 
traction which  is  natural  to  them.  The  fronds  of 
this  variety  seldom  exceed  8  inches  in  height, 
while  those  of  the  variety 

H.  FLABELLATUM  sometimes  attain  12  inches 
or  even  11  inches  in  length,  and  differ  from  the 
typical  species  principally  in  shape,  which  is  much 
more  lanceolate  ;  they  are  also  more  finely  divided  ; 
the  pinna?,  being  set  far  apart,  give  it  a  loose,  and 
also  a  very  elegant  appearance.  The  foliage  of 
this  variety  is  of  a  peculiarly  glistening  bright 
green  hue,  and  of  the  same  tint  both  in  young  and 
old  fronds.  Pelljsa. 

Onychlum  japonicum.— This  is  one  of  the 

prettiest  of  hardy  exotic  Ferns.  Being  of  mode- 
rate and  compact  growtli,  it  is  suitable  for  window 
oultare  or  for  planting  on  rockwork  in  a  cool 
greenhouse.  It  is  nearly  hardy,  but  liable  to  be 
killed  or  much  crippled  in  severe  winters.  It 
therefore  requires  some  slight  protection  when 
growing  in  the  open  air. — J.  C.  B. 

Aspler>ium  flabellifolium.  —  When  re- 
cently visiting  the  &idcup  Nurseries  I  noticed  a 
very  ingenious  way  of  bringing  this  extremely 
pretty  slender-growing  New  Holland  species  into 
use.  There  it  is  grown  with  complete  success  in 
rustic  cork  baskets,  of  the  most  ragged  part  of 
which  it  takes  possession  in  a  wonderfuUj'  short 
time,  showing  to  perfection  its  lovely  fronds,  about 
1.^  inches  long,  with  fan-shaped  pinna;,  proliferous 
at  their  extremities  ;  the  latter  form  a  downwards 
growth  of  remarkable  aspect.  This  species  is  so 
distinct  that  no  collection  should  be  without  it. 
This  is  by  far  the  most  effective  way  of  dealing 
with  this  little  gem,  whioli,  when  grown  in  pots  or 
even  trailing  on  the  ground  in  a  Fern  case  has  a 
weedy  and  unprepossessing  appearance.—  G.  S. 

Adiantum  tinctum.— Although  an  old  in- 
habitant of  our  gardens,  this  is  a  plant  seldom 
found  true  to  name  in  collections.  Even  when 
some  prettily  tinged  Maiden-hairs  are  seen  with 
this  name  attached  to  them  it  is  wiser  to  examine 
them  closely  if  possible  than  trust  to  the  labelling 
as,  in  the  majority  of  cases  where  A.  tinctum  is  re- 
quired, A.  rubellum  is  supplied  instead,  not  from 
any  deliberate  attempt  at  deception,  but  from 
sheer  want  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  growers 
who  cannot  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other. 
Yet  in  habit  they  are  quite  distinct  ;  the  fronds  of 
A.  tinctum  are  bipinnate,  with  rounded  pinna;,  rosy 
red  when  young,  turning  bright  green  as  they  grow 
older  ;  they  are  supported  on  much  more  minute 
stalks  than  those  of  rubellum  and  not  so  upright; 
the  general  appearance  of  the  plant  is  much  more 
compact,  although  formed  of  more  slender  mate- 
rials ;  the  rosy  hue  of  the  young  fronds  is  never  so 
deep  as  in  that  of  A.  rubellum. — G.  S. 

Cetsrach  aureum.— Finely  grown  plants  nf  this  rare 
fern  are  grown  in  .AFessrs.  Lairil's  nursery,  near  Edinburgh. 
It  is  lilie  a  magniflej  form  of  tlie  common  British  Ceterach, 
with  thick  leaves  about  3  inches  across  and  about  9  inches 
long.  This  Fern  is  grown  under  glass,  but  without  heat, 
and  would  probably  prove  hardy  in  the  milder  parts  of  the 
country.— C.  M.  0. 

Adiantum  trapeziforme  (tso).— The  frond  sent  is 
from  a  plant  evidently  suffering  from  the  effects  of  an 
atmosphere  too  close  and  too  moist,  which  always,  but 
particularly  in  .autumn  and  winter,  affects  the  Adiantums 
with  broad  pinmc,  especially  A.  trapeziforme,  macrophyllum, 
Seemanni,  Sanctaj-Catharinoo,  and  brasiliense.  Less  mois- 
ture in  the  house  suits  them  best  at  this  time  of  year,— 
G.  S. 


PIANTS  IN  FLOWEK. 


Anemone  fulgens. — Some  blooms  of  this  brilliant 
hardy  flower  come  from  Mr.  Hartland's  nursery,  Cork, 
which,  considering  the  late  season,  .are  excellent.  Good- 
sized  masses  of  this  flower  in  the  autumn  border  would 
light  up  the  surroundings  more  than  any  other  hardy 
flower  we  know. 

Shamrock  Pea  (Parochsetus  communis). — 
When  the  flowers  in  the  alpine  garden  are  de- 
creasing day  by  day,  it  is  pleasant  to  find  this 
sturdy  little  creeping  perennial  in  bloom  for  the 
second  time,  as  it  is  now  at  Kew.  Its  large  tur- 
quoise blue  flowers  are  very  handsome,  and  thej' 
have  a  very  pretty  effect,  just  overtopping  the 
trilobed  leaves.  Though  a  native  of  Nepaul,  it  is 
perfectly  hardy  in  light,  warm  soils  in  thoroughly 
drained  spots. 

Carnation  Ernest  Albert.— Among  some 
flowers  sent  by  Mr.  B.  Hartland,  Cork,  is  a  beauti- 
ful new  Clove  Carnation  bearing  this  name.  It  is 
the  most  perfect  flower  of  the  race  we  have  seen, 
and  our  correspondent  says  it  is  a  perpetual 
flowerer,  in  proof  of  which  he  mentions  that  he 
has  been  cutting  blooms  from  one  seedling  plant 
since  July  last.  The  colour  is  a  deep  velvety 
crimson  and  the  perfume  all  that  could  be  desired. 

New  single  Dahlia.—  Jlr.  Westland  has  sent 
us  from  VVitlcy  Court  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
single  Dahlias  we  have  seen.  The  flowers  measure 
some  4  inches  across,  each  with  about  eight  florets, 
which  are  1:^  inches  broad  and  quite  oval-shaped. 
The  colour  is  a  rich  maroon-crimson,  broadly 
edged  with  orange-red— a  striking  combination  of 
colours.  Mr.  Westland  states  tliat  the  markings 
are  constant,  the  habit  of  growth  good,  and  of 
moderate  height.  This  is  the  stamp  of  seedlings 
that  are  real  acquisitions. 

Castor-Oil  Plants  and  Marguerites. — 

One  of  the  prettiest  efl'ects  in  liatter.sea  Park  at 
the  present  time  is  a  bed  of  the  dark  purple-leaved 
variety  of  Castor-oil  Plant  intermi.xed  with 
white  Marguerites  (Chrysanthemum  Ilalleri).  The 
elegant  and  pure  white  Daisy-like  flowers,  in  con- 
trast with  the  bold  dark  foliage,  have  a  fine  effect 
which  is  enhanced  by  a  fine  background  of  Ever- 
greens, including  some  variegated  Aucubas.  This 
bed  has  long  been  attractive,  and  will  continue 
to  be  so  until  damaged  by  frosts. 

Smilax  tamnoidea.— This  is  one  of  the 
most  elegant  evergreen  climbers  one  can  have 
against  a  wall  in  the  open  air.  Its  thick,  glossy, 
heart-shaped  leaves  always  look  beautiful,  and 
ju.st  now  its  beauty  is  increased  by  the  elegant 
racemes  of  white  blossoms  that  are  borne  pro- 
fusely on  the  slender  branches.  These  sprays  are 
very  graceful,  and  admirable  fcr  filling  vases, 
though  perhaps  the  perfume  would  be  too  strong 
for  some.  It  is  sent  to  us  by  "  St.  Brigid  "  from 
the  Hill  of  Howth.  It  likes  a  sheltered  corner  and 
a  moist  soil. 

Fuchsia  Mrs.  Bundle.— Some  cut  blooms 
and  a  small  plant  of  this  beautiful  new  Fuchsia 
have  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  J.  Green,  Thorpe,  Nor 
wich,  which  show  admirably  its  usefulness  for 
decorative  purposes  at  this  season  of  the  year.  It 
seems  to  be  related  to  the  variety  named  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  but  is  an  improvement  on  that  kind. 
The  flowers  are  2^  inches  long,  with  pale  flesh- 
tinted  tubes,  while  the  corolla  is  a  bright  reddish 
crimson.  It  is  a  most  profuse  flowerer,  even  small 
plants  in  2J-inch  pots  carrying  a  dozen  or  more 
blooms. 

Nerine  Fothergilli  major.— One    of  the 

finest  floral  sights  that  I  have  ever  seen  was  a 
group  or  rather  houseful  of  this  brilliant  bulbous 
plant  in  Baron  Schroeder's  garden,  at  The  Dell, 
Egham.  The  dazzling  effect  of  such  a  display  may 
be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that  there  were  no  fewer 
than  161  spikes  of  expanded  flowers.  Some  of  the 
plants  measure  2  feet  across,  and  bear  over  a 
dozen  spikes,  though  only  in  12-inch  pots.  I  was 
unfortunate  in  not  seeing  this  glowing  display 
under  the  effect  of  sunlight,  which  it  is  said  so 
much  enhances  its  brilliancy.  Mr.  Ballantine 
has  certainly  discovered  the  proper  way  in  which 
to  treat  this  plant,  which,  strange  to  say,  is  sel- 


dom seen  elsewhere  in  creditable  condition.  The 
plants  here  of  this  Nerine  flower  for  weeks  to- 
gether, during  which  period  no  other  plants  can 
surpass  them  in  splendour.— E.  S. 

Scarlet  dwarf  Dahlia.—"  J.  C.  T."  again 
sends  us  blooms  of  his  new  Dahlia,  and  with  them 
some  of  the  sort  called  Glare  of  the  Garden,  with 
which  we  compared  his  seedling  last  week.  Now, 
when  we  see  the  two  together,  we  observe  that 
they  are  widely  different  as  regards  colour,  our 
correspondent's  seedling  being  a  dark  velvety 
crimson,  the  other  a  bright  scarlet.  The  flowers, 
too,  are  larger,  and  the  florets  more  recurved.  It 
is  seemingly  distinct  from  any  sort  we  have  seen, 
and  if  dwarf,  robust,  and  floriferous  will  prove  to 
be  a  useful  plant  for  forming  low  masses  in  beds. 

Iris  SCOrpioides.— This  pretty  autumn  and 
winter-flowering  plant  is  now  in  full  flower  in  the 
Hale  Farm  Nursery,  Tottenham.  It  is  a  species  not 
much  cultivated,  though  one  of  the  oldest  of  garden 
plants,  having  been  grown  in  Gerard's  time.  AU 
who  see  it  in  flower  admire  it,  the  large  singular, 
shaped  blooms,  only  a  few  inches  above  the  ground 
being  coloured  with  purple  and  gold.  On  these 
dull  autumn  days  it  is  pleasant  to  find  such  a 
brave  flower  in  the  open  border,  and  all  who  care 
for  hardy  flowers  should  obtain  a  few  bulbs  of  it. 

Androsace  lanuginosa. — Some  beautiful 
flowering  sprays  of  this  little  Himalayan  plant, 
sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Ware,  show  admirably  what  a 
desirable  alpine  it  is  for  the  rock  garden  in  autumn. 
In  the  Hale  Farm  Nursery,  Tottenham,  there  are 
now  large  healthy  tufts  of  it  in  full  flower  on  the 
rockery  where  it  has  been  attractive  for  some  time. 
It  bears 'V^erbona-like  headsof  deepmauve-coloured 
flowers,  which,  associated  with  the  silvery  foliage, 
produce  a  charming  effect.  It  requires  a  well 
drained  spot  where  the  foliage  would  be  free  from 
excessive  moisture  during  winter. 

A  variegated  Amierican  Aloe  is  now  in 

full  bloom  at  Sibald's  Holme,  Wisbech.  The  flower- 
stem  is  17.V  feet  in  height,  and  carries  twenty  or 
more  horizontal  branches,  bearing  bunches  of 
golden  bloom.  The  plant  showed  flower  last  May, 
after  which  the  flower-stem  grew  rapidly,  and 
the  buds  burst  fully  open  about  a  fortnight  ago. 
The  late  Mr.  E.  W.  Cooke,  of  Glen  Andred,  sketched 
an  Aloe  grown  in  the  same  grounds,  and  an  en- 
graving of  it  was  given  in  The  Garden,  Decem- 
ber 18,  1875.  The  present  plant  is  similar  to  that 
just  referred  to,  and  is  between  ninety  and  100 
years  old,  having  been  in  Mr.  Peckover's  possession 
fifty  years.  As  the  former  Aloe  wasted  and  died 
three  small  plants  or  suckers  rose  round  it,  each 
miniatures  of  the  old  plant. — W.  P. 

Double  Meadow  Saffrons.— Some  charm- 
ing blooms  of  these  sent  to  us  by  "  St.  Brigid," 
Hill  of  Howth,  remind  us  of  the  value  of  these 
hardy  bulbous  plants  for  the  autumn  garden  ;  yet, 
strange  to  say,  they  are  comparatively  neglected. 
In  old  gardens  one  sometimes  sees  them,  but  they 
do  not  often  find  a  place  in  modern  ones.  All  the 
varieties  are  beautiful,  and  particularly  the  form.s 
of  Colchicum  autumnale,  of  which  the  variety 
sent  and  the  double  white  are  most  to  be  recom- 
mended. The  pretty  tessellated  kinds,  such  as 
the  old  C.  Parkinsoni,  are  likewise  most  desirable ; 
nor  must  the  fine  C.  speciosum — the  giant  among 
Meadow  Saffrons— be  omitted.  These,  properly 
placed,  would  enliven  many  a  garden  during  the 
dull  autumn  days.  They  have  a  pretty  effect,  and 
when  planted  on  lawns  the  bareness  of  the  flowers 
is  relieved  by  the  Grass. 


Land  agent's  English.- We  take  the  following 
from  a  land  agent's  account  of  a  place  to  fell  in  Surrey. 
The  language  is  very  beautiful,  though  strange:  "Adjoin- 
ing tile  gardens  the  slojies  are  entered  by  rustic  stone  steps, 
and  present  a  great  richness  of  pristine  decoration,  through 
which  is  a  winding  walk,  now  on  a  terrace  level,  and  then 
undulating  at  ease,  increasing  to  developments  of  steep 
declivity,  the  whole  sheltered  by  grand  forest  tree*  and 
natural  undergrowth  in  all  its  tangled  beauty,  including  a 
long  succession  of  ferneries,  &c.  From  these  one  emerges 
into  the  me  idows,  which  contain  huge  boulders  of  rock  and 
sever.al  phenomena  of  immense  attraction,  grand  speci- 
mens of  forest  Beech  and  Yew  trees  growing  on  the  tops  of 
rocks  standing  out  in  separate  huge  blocks,  and  which, 
with  their  suiTOundiiig',  form  unique  embellishments," 
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DOUBLE     WHITE     BRAMBLE. 

(EUBUS  FEUTICOSUS  POMPONIUS.) 

Op  the  multitude  of  varieties  that  exist  of  the 
common  Blackberry  there  are  three  only  tliat  can 
be  recommended  as  ornamental  garden  plants, 
and  these,  owing  to  their  spreading  and  pic- 
turesque growth,  are  particularly  suitable  for 
planting  as  isolated  specimens  on  lawns.  They 
consist  of  the  double  pink  (roseus  fl.-pl.),  a  kind 
which  produces  a  profusion  of  small  rosette-like 
flowers  of  a  beau- 
tiful pink  colour ; 
the  Parsley-leav- 
ed, or  laciniatus, 
a  well-known  va- 
riety, with  ele- 
gantlycut  foliage ; 
and  the  double 
white,  of  which 
an  illustration  is 
herewith  given. 
This  variety  is 
particularly  beau- 
tiful, its  flowers 
reminding  one 
more  of  minia- 
ture clusters  oE 
Aimee  Viber  t 
Rose  than  of  those 
of  a  Bramble. 
Its  blossoms,  be- 
ing semi-double 
and  pure  white, 
contrast  charm- 
ingly with  the  * 
foliage,  which  is 
of  a  paler  hue 
than  that  of  other 
Brambles.  Like 
others  of  its  race, 
it  thrives  any- 
where, and  often 
in  places  where 
no  other  orna- 
mental plants 
would  grow. 
Trained  against 
a  wall  it  is  a 
fine  object,  and 
its  vigorou  s 
growth  rapidly 
covers  a  large 
space.  It  is  useful, 
too,  for  screens, 
but  its  proper 
position  is,  as 
has  been  said, 
on  a  lawn  where 
it  has  free  scope 
in  which  to  de- 
velop itself  in  all 
directions.  In 
such  a  position 
it  soon  makes  a 
huge  symmetric- 
ally shaped  bush, 
which  from  early 

summer  till  late  in  autumn  is  covered  with  bloom. 
It  thrives  in  any  soil,  but  where  it  has  its  choice 
seems  to  prefer  a  light  warm  one,  judging  by  the 
fine  specimens  of  it  that  have  been  brought  to  us 
from  time  to  time  by  Mr.  Stevens  from  his  garden 
at  By  fleet.  It  has  been  long  cultivated  in  gardens, 
and  appears  to  have  originally  come  from  Italy. 
There  are  other  semi-double  white  European 
Brambles,  but  this  is  the  best.  It  is  also  known 
in  some  gardens  as  R.  fruticosus  albus  pleuus. 
W.  G. 

New  hedge  Privet.- To  the  list  of  plants  adapted 
for  hedges  may  be  added  Ligrustrum  ovalitolium,  the  oval- 
leaved  Privet.  I  saw  a  very  fine  hedge  of  it  not  long  since, 
very  dense,  and  forming  an  excellent  screen.  It  bears 
cutting  back,  is  very  hardy,  and  soon  breaks  into  growth 
again  ;  but  it  should  not  be  cut  in  too  late  in  the  season.— 
K.  D. 


THUJA  GIGANIEA  AND  LOBBL 
I  WAS  pleased  to  read  Mr.  Webster's  remarks  on 
Thuja  gigantea,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of 
our  most  reliable  and  hardy  Conifers,  and  one 
which  is  not  nearly  so  much  planted  as  it  should 
be.  It  should  be  known  to  all  who  have  excep- 
tionally cold  localities  to  deal  with  that  this 
Thuja  is  possessed  of  exceptional  frost-resisting 
powers,  being  in  this  respect  quite  on  a  level 
with  the  American  Arbor-vits  ;  indeed,  as  regards 
hardiness,  I  question  if  any  Evergreen  can  be 
found  to  surpass  it  in  ability  to  withstand  long 
periods    of    severe    frost,     t    speak    with    some 


Flowering  spray  oj  double  white  BramUe.     Drawn  August  20. 

authority  upon  this  point,  as  I  have  seen  Thuja 
gigantea  thriving  in  much  colder  climates  than 
our  own,  and  where  the  greater  portion  of  the  coni- 
ferous trees  in  which  we  delight  cannot  find  a  home. 
In  Switzerland  and  in  many  parts  of  Germany, 
very  few  Conifers  or  indeed  Evergreens  withstand 
the  severity  of  what  too  often  proves  to  be  a  semi- 
arctic  winter,  but  Thuja  gigantea  has  declared 
itself  to  be  thoroughly  reliable,  and  is  a  great 
favourite  with  planters  there,  so  that  I  should 
suppose  that  we  might  rely  upon  it  not  suffering 
even  in  the  coldest  portions  of  the  British  Isles. 
Mr.  Webster,  I  see,  recommends  that  it  be  in- 
creased by  means  of  seeds  and  cuttings  ;  the 
ordinary  method  pursued  on  the  Continent  is 
grafting,  taking  Thuja  ocoidentalis  as  the  stock, 
as  it  is  found  that  larger  plants  are  formed  in  less 
time  than  from  cuttings,  and  that  the  natural 


cold  or  poor,  so  that  grafted  plants  will  often 
thrive  well  where  seedlings  would  fail  to  give 
satisfactory  results.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
damp,  low-lying  situations  or  in  heavy,  cold  mois- 
ture-holding soils,  such  as  those  in  which  many 
of  our  most  attractive  Conifers  refuse  to  grow 
vigorously.  There  are  two  seasons  of  the  year  when 
Geaptincj  may  be  performed — spring  and  sum- 
mer, but  I  always  preferred  August  to  any  other 
time,  as  the  grafts  get  well  hold  by  autumn,  and  if 
the  plants  are  sheltered  in  a  cold  frame  they  have 
all  the  winter  before  them  before  being  planted 
out,  for  although  at  rest  as  regards  actual  growth, 

the  complete  uni- 
on of  the  graft 
with  the  stock  is 
carried  on  and 
perfected  so  that 
the  one  seldom 
shows  any  incli- 
nation to  get  rid 
of  the  other  when 
the  sap  again 
moves  quickly ; 
whereas,  in  the 
case  of  spring 
grafting,  which 
must  be  perfor- 
med in  a  warm, 
close  house,  un- 
less the  harden- 
ing off  is  carried 
out  with  extreme 
care,  many  of 
the  plants  cast 
their  scions  just 
when  they  should 
be  starting  into 
growth.  Ordinary 
side  grafting  is, 
I  think,  the  best 
inethod,the  stocks 
being  potted  up 
either  in  autumn 
or  spring.  It 
seems  strange 
that  Thuja  gi- 
gantea and  Lobbi 
should  still  be 
regarded  by  so 
many  as  synony- 
mous, for  al- 
though there  are 
certain  points  of 
resemblance  be- 
tween them,  they 
are  suiEciently 
distinct  to  enable 
even  the  uninitia- 
ted in  coniferous 
nomenclature  to 
distinguish  tbem 
without  much 
trouble.  Even  in 
a  young  state 
they  present  such 
decided  points  of 
difference  in 
growth  as  to 
strike  the  eye  at 
once ;  and  as  they  advance  in  years  and  stature 
they  diverge  more  and  more  widely  as  regards 
general  appearance.  T.  gigantea  is  altogether  of 
more  massive  growth  than  Lobbi;  it  does  not, 
as  a  rule,  spread  so  much  at  the  base,  and 
is  not  at  all  a  good  tree  for  screens,  where- 
as Lobbi  is  one  of  if  not  the  best  for  that 
purpose.  I  have  long  thought  that  it  is  about 
the  best  Evergreen  that  can  be  employed  for 
a  screen,  as  it  combines  in  a  remarkable  degree 
great  hardiness  with  rapidity  of  growth,  intense 
verdure,  never  changing  in  the  least  in  colour 
all  through  the  year;  whereas  the  Arbor-vitje 
turns  brown  in  hard  weather  and  has  a  most 
dingy  appearance,  not  at  all  pleasing  in  dull  days 
in  winter ;  it  also  bears  clipping  quite  as  well 
as  that  well  -  known  and  much  employed  Ever- 
green.   After  what  I  have  seen  of  T.   Lobbi,  I 


vigour  of  the  stock  fits  it  for  any  soil,  however  I  would  never  plant  Arbor-vitse  for 
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r.OUNDARY  SCKEENS  when  I  could  get  the  other, 
and  those  who  might  see  the  hedges  and  screens 
made  of  this  Conifer  in  Admiral  Egerton's  garden, 
St.  George's  Hill,  I'.yfleet,  would,  I  feel  sure,  be 
ready  to  agree  with  all  that  I  have  here  said  in 
its  favour.  In  planting  a  hedge  of  Thuja  Lobbi 
the  great  point  would  seem  to  be  to  employ 
young,  thrifty  plants  not  more  than  three  years 
old  which  have  never  been  weakened  or  in  any 
way  drawn  by  being  unduly  crowded  in  their 
nursery  quarters.  Such  plants  make,  if  well 
planted  and  tended,  thick  hedges,  which  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  become  so  close  at  the  base 
as  to  be  quite  chicken-proof.  AVhen,  on  the  con- 
trary, older  specimens  are  used,  such  as  have  stood 
togetlier  some  years  in  a  nursery,  there  are  almost 
sure  to  be  gappy  places  here  and  there  at  the 
bottom,  which  detract  considerably  from  the 
beauty  and  utility  of  the  hedge  or  screen.  I  do 
not  know  whether  T.  Lobbi  is  so  hardy  as  gigan- 
tea ;  I  have  not  met  with  it  often  on  the  Continent 
where  the  climate  is  so  very  severe,  and  conse- 
quently cannot  speak  so  confidently  of  its  ability 
to  resist  frost  as  of  the  latter ;  but  I  should 
imagine  that  there  is  but  little  to  choose  between 
them,  seeing  that  both  are  equally  distinguished 
by  never  changing  colour  under  the  sharp  test 
of  a  severe  English  winter.  J.  C.  B. 


TREE  WOUNDS  AND  COAL  TAR.* 
Bark  once  injured  or  loosened  can  never  attach 
itself  again  to  the  trunk  ;  and  whenever  wounds, 
abrasure.",  or  sections  of  loose  bark  exist  on  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  the  damaged  part  should  be  cut 
away  cleanly  as  far  as  the  injury  extends.  Care- 
ful persons  have  been  known  to  nail  on  to  a  tree 
a  piece  of  loosened  bark,  in  the  hope  of  inducing 
it  to  grow  again,  or  at  least  of  retaining  on  the 
young  wood  its  natural  covering.  Unfortunately 
the  result  produced  by  this  operation  is  exactly 
opposite  to  that  intended.  The  decaying  wood 
and  bark  attracts  thousands  of  insects,  which  find 
here  safe  shelter  and  abandant  food ;  and,  increas- 
ing rapidly,  hasten  the  death  of  the  tree.  In  such 
cases,  instead  of  refastening  the  loosened  bark  to 
the  tree,  it  should  be  entirely  cut  away,  care  being 
taken  to  give  the  cut  a  regular  outline,  especially 
on  the  lower  side,  for  if  a  portion  of  the  bark, 
even  if  adhering  to  the  wood,  is  left  without  direct 
communication  with  the  leaves,  it  must  die  and 
decay.  A  coating  of  coal  tar  should  be  applied  to 
such  wounds. 

Loosened  bauk. — It  is  necessary  to  frequently 
examine  the  lower  portions  of  the  trunk,  especially 
of  trees  beginning  to  grow  old,  for  here  is  often 
found  the  cause  of  death  in  many  trees,  in  large 
sheets  of  bark  entirely  separated  from  the  trunk. 
This  condition  of  things,  which  often  cannot  be 
detected  except  by  the  hollow  sound  produced  by 
striking  the  trunk  with  the  back  of  the  iron  prun- 
ing knife,  arrests  the  circulation  of  sap,  while  the 
cavity  between  the  bark  and  the  wood  furnishes  a 
safe  retreat  for  a  multitude  of  insects,  which 
hasten  the  destruction  of  the  tree.  The  dead  bark 
should  be  entirely  removed,  even  should  it  be 
necessary  in  so  doing  to  make  large  wounds.  At- 
tention, too,  should  be  given  to  injuries  to  the 
bark  caused  by  the  fall  of  neighbouring  trees. 
These  may  remain  hidden  for  years,  and  are  often 
only  detected  by  the  peculiar  sound  produced  by 
a  blow  of  the  pruning  knife.  Cases  of  this  nature 
require  the  treatment  recommended  for  the  last 
class. 

Cavities  in  the  trukk. — ^^'■ery  often  when  a 
tree  has  been  long  neglected  the  trunk  is  seriously 
injured  by  cavities  caused  by  the  decay  of  dead  or 
broken  branches.  It  is  not  claimed  that  pruning 
can  remove  defects  of  this  nature ;  it  can  with 
proper  application,  however,  arrest  the  progress  of 
the  evil,  and  in  such  cases  should  always  be  re- 
sorted to.  The  edge  of  the  cavity  should  be  cut 
smooth  and  even,  and  all  decomposed  matter  or 
growth  of  new  bark  formed  in  the  interior  should 
be  carefully  removed.  A  coating  of  coal  tar  should 


be  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  cavity,  and  the 
mouth  plugged  with  a  piece  of  well-seasoned  Oak, 
securely  driven  into  the  place.  The  end  of  the 
plug  should  then  be  carefully  pared  smooth  and 
covered  with  coal  tar,  precisely  as  if  the  stump  of 
a  branch  were  under  treatment.  If  the  cavity  is 
too  large  to  be  closed  in  this  manner,  a  piece  of 
thoroughly  seasoned  Oak  board,  carefully  fitted  to 
it,  may  be  securely  nailed  into  the  opening  and 
then  covered  with  coal  tar.  It  is  often  advisable 
to  guard  against  the  attacks  of  insects  by  nailing 
a  piece  of  zinc  or  other  metal  over  the  board  in 
such  a  way  that  the  growth  of  the  new  wood  will 
in  time  completely  cover  it.  Tliese  operations  re- 
semble, if  such  a  comparison  is  admissible,  the 
fillings  performed  by  dentists,  and  with  the  same 
object — to  check  the  progress  of  decay. 

Coal  tar,  a  waste  product  of  gas-works,  can 
be  applied  with  an  ordinary  painter's  brush,  and 
may  be  used  cold,  except  in  very  cold  weather, 
when  it  should  be  slightly  warmed  before  appli- 
cation. Coal  tar  has  remarkable  preservative  pro- 
perties, and  may  be  used  with  equal  advantage  on 
living  and  dead  wood.  A  single  application  with- 
out penetrating  deeper  than  ordinary  paint  forms 
an  impervious  coating  to  the  wood  cells,  which 
would  without  such  covering,  under  external  in- 
fluences, soon  become  channels  of  decay.  This 
simple  application  then  produces  a  sort  of  in- 
stantaneous cauterisation,  and  preserves  from 
decay  wounds  caused  either  in  pruning  or  by 
accident.  The  odour  of  coal  tar  drives  away  in- 
sects, or  prevents  them,  by  complete  adherence  to 
the  wood,  from  injuring  it.  After  long  and  expen- 
sive experiments,  the  director  of  the  parks  of  the 
city  of  Paris  finally,  in  186.S,  adopted  coal. tar  in 
preference  to  other  preparations  used  for  covering 
tree  wounds.  In  the  case  of  stone  fruit  trees  it 
should,  however,  be  used  with  considerable  caution, 
especially  on  Plum  trees.  It  has  often  been  ob- 
served that  the  bark  of  fruit  trees  of  this  class 
has  suffered  from  the  application  of  coal  tar,  while 
on  Apples,  Pears,  and  trees  of  that  class  it  may 
be  applied  with  perfect  safety.  It  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  supposed  from  these  remarks  that  coal  tar 
cannot  be  used  on  the  Plum  or  other  stone  fruits. 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  no  substance  which  can 
replace  it  in  the  treatment  of  large  wounds  on 
these  trees ;  but,  as  has  been  said,  it  should  be  used 
cautiously,  especially  in  the  case  of  young  trees, 
and  should  not  be  allowed  to  needlessly  run  down 
the  trunk,  and  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
more  active  a  remedy  is  the  greater  should  be  the 
care  in  its  application.  The  practice  of  leaving  a 
short  stump  to  an  amputated  "oranch,  adopted  by 
some  to  prevent  the  loss  of  sap,  although  less  ob- 
jectionable in  the  case  of  coniferous  trees  than  in 
that  of  others,  should  never  be  adopted.  Such 
stumps  must  be  cut  again  the  following  year  close 
to  the  trunk,  or  cushions  of  wood  will  form  about 
their  base,  covering  the  trunk  with  protuberances. 
These  greatly  injure  the  appearance  and  value  of 
the  tree,  and  necessitate,  should  it  be  found  desir- 
able, the  removal  later  on  of  such  excrescences, 
wounds  two  or  three  times  as  large  as  an  original 
cut  close  to  the  trunk  would  have  made. 


*  Translated  from  the  French  of  A.  des  Care  by  Charles  S. 
Sargent,  Professor  qf  Arboriculture  in  Harvard  College, 
U.SA. 


Street  trees. — There isno  aspect  of  vegetation 
in  connection  withtownsmoreinterestingthan  that 
of  trees  in  streets.  In  the  towns  of  Cardiff  and  Pe- 
narth,  where  many  new  streets  are  being  formed  and 
old  ones  ex  tended  annually,  trees  are  planted  on  each 
side  as  the  work  goes  on,  and  those  put  in  a  few 
years  ago  are  now  quite  ornamental  in  character. 
The  system  is  alike  applicable  to  town  or  village. 
One  of  the  prettiest  rural  villages  with  which  I 
am  acquainted  in  Scotland  has  its  streets  lined 
with  trees.  This  is  Thornhill,  in  Dumfriesshire, 
where  they  were  planted  many  years  ago  under 
the  direction  of  the  Duchess  of  Buccleuch.  In 
the  park  at  Nottingham  the  fine  lines  of  trees 
introduced  along  thesidesof  theroadshaveinduced 
many  to  build  villas  and  take  up  their  abode  there. 
What  attractions  would  the  famous  promenade 
at  Cheltenham  possess  were  it  not  for  its  tree- 
lined  sides  and  leafy  archway  ?  Walter's  Road,  in 
Swansea,  too,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  in  South 
Wales  ;  the  houses  here  seem  nestling  amongst 


the  street  trees  ;  deprived  of  these,  the  masonry 
would  be  seen  uninterruptedly  from  end  to 
end.  Other  instances  could  be  given  where  charm- 
ing effects  have  been  produced  from  this  kind  of 
planting.  The  best  form  of  street  trees  is  those 
with  tall  stems  and  nicely  formed  graceful  heads. 
Limes  and  Elms  are  favourite  kinds  for  such 
work,  and  these  have  been  largely  used,  but  there 
are  many  other  kinds  which  might  be  employed 
with  equally  good  effect. — Cambrian. 

5075.— Araucaria  imbricata.— The  state 
of  the  Arauoarias,  described  by  "  0.  S.  A.,"  p.  305, 
is  similar  to  that  which  may  be  found  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  where  this  tree  has  had  time  to 
reach  even  a  much  less  size  than  those  named — 
50  feet ;  and  the  same  holds  good  of  Cedrus 
Deodaraand  Wellingtonia  gigantea,  both  of  which, 
as  well  as  the  Araucaria,  may  be  looked  on  as 
failures  in  this  country  in  all  but  a  very  few 
places,  for  although  these  trees  usually  go  on  a 
few  years  with  a  flush  of  vigour  that  promises 
great  things,  their  well-doing  is  so  short-lived  as 
not  to  leave  it  for  future  generations  to  arrive  at 
a  conclusion  as  to  their  merits.  It  is  a  pity  that 
such  is  the  case,  for  the  Araucaria  is  so  distinct 
in  every  way,  the  Cedrus  so  elegant  in  habit,  and 
the  Wellingtonia  of  such  mighty  associations,  that 
no  wonder  every  one  planted  them ;  but  there  is 
often  a  grain  of  consolation  in  these  trees  failing 
to  grow  in  the  positions  where  placed,  for  as 
frequently  as  otherwise  they  have  been  planted 
with  no  more  thought  or  judgment  as  to  suit- 
ability of  position  than  if  tree-planting  was  an 
operation  only  just  come  into  existence.  The 
Moss  described  as  growing  on  the  Arauoarias  is 
an  evidence  of  much  moisture  in  both  soil  and 
atmosphere,  as  well  as  of  stagnation  in  the  growth 
of  the  trees.  When  reduced  to  this  condition,  any- 
thing that  could  be  done  is  not  likely  to  improve 
them. — T.  Baines. 


Indoor  Garden. 

THUNBEKGIAS. 

There  are  several  stove  species  of  this  family 
well  deserving  of  more  general  cultivation  than 
they  receive.  They  are  evergreen  climbers  of 
vigorous  habit,  and  particularly  suited  to  a  large 
house  where  their  free,  vigorous  growth  has  scope 
for  extension,  as  it  is  under  such  conditions  that 
their  pendent  branches  and  handsome  flowers  are 
seen  to  advantage.  In  small  structures  where 
there  arises  the  necessity  for  a  continuous  use  of 
the  knife  to  keep  them  within  bounds,  they  have 
little  chance  of  displaying  their  natural  habit  of 
flowering  more  than  sparely,  and  it  is  on  this  ac- 
count most  likely  that  the  plants  get  an  indif- 
ferent reputation,  hence  their  being  comparatively 
seldom  met  with.  Most  of  the  species  worth  gi-ow- 
ing  can  be  raised  from  seeds,  but  as  these  plants, 
in  common  with  many  things  of  a  vigorous  habit, 
do  not  often  produce  seed  under  cultivation,  it  is 
necessary  to  obtain  imported  seeds  when  they  are 
raised  in  this  way,  and,  as  they  propagate  readily 
from  cuttings,  it  is  well  to  confine  the  details 
of  their  increase  to  such  method.  After  the 
plants  have  been  cut  in  during  winter  and 
have  again  broken  into  growth,  when  the  shoots 
have  reached  a  length  of  4  inches  take  them  off 
with  a  heel  and  insert  them  singly  in  small  pots, 
drained,  and  half  filled  with  sandy  soil,  the  re- 
mainder all  sand ;  keep  them  moist  and  close  under 
a  propagating  glass  in  a  temperature  of  70°  ;  they 
will  root  in  a  few  weeks  ;  then  remove  the  glass, 
and  as  soon  as  the  little  pots  contain  a  fair  amount 
of  roots  shift  to  others  6  inches  or  7  inches 
in  diameter.  It  is  not  of  much  consequence 
whether  peat  or  loam  is  used  to  grow  them  in,  as 
from  their  free  habit  they  will  succeed  in  either  ; 
although,  as  I  have  before  said  in  speaking  of 
vigorous  habited  stove  subjects,  where  good  loam 
is  obtainable  they  generally  bloom  freer  in  it  than 
in  peat.  Use  the  soil  in  a  rougher  condition 
than  is  necessary  for  weaker  rooted  things.  The 
plants,  being  climbers,  as  they  get  fairly  into 
growth  will  need  a  stick  each  for  support ; 
keep  them  in  a  brisk  stove  temperature  where 
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they  can  receive  a  pretty  full  amount  of  light 
and  air  during  the  middle  of  the  day  and  no 
more  shade  than  requisite  to  keep  the  leaves  from 
scorching.  Syringe  freely  in  the  afternoons  at 
the  time  the  house  is  closed,  and  pinch  out  the 
points  of  the  shoots  when  they  have  attained  the 
length  of  3  feet  to  caiise  them  to  break  out  several 
branches. 

'  All  the  kinds  are  comparatively  quick  growers 
and  the  plants  will  bear  moving  into  10-inch  or 
11-inch  pots  by  the  end  of  June,  treating  them  in 
other  matters  as  before,  and  training  the  shoots 
on  the  rafters,  or  whatever  position  they  are  in- 
tended to  occupy  ;  possibly  some  flowers  may  be 
produced  towards  the  end  of  summer,  but  it  is 
the  following  season  that  the  display  may  be 
looked  for.  By  the  middle  of  September  cease 
syringing  and  shading,  give  more  air  and  less 
water  to  the  roots,  so  as  to  discourage  growth  and 
gradually  bring  them  to  a  state  of  rest ;  a  night 
temperature  of  60°  or  65°  through  the  winter  will 
answer.  About  the  commencement  of  the  year 
cut  out  the  weak  shoots  should  any  exist,  and 
later  on  when  growth  has  begun  move  the 
plants  into  16-inch  or  18-inch  pots,  or  even 
larger,  if  a  large  space  has  to  be  covered 
with  their  branches.  As  the  summer  advances 
treat  as  advised  the  preceding  season  and  keep 
the  shoots  loosely  trained  to  the  position  they 
are  intended  to  occupy,  allowing  their  lateral 
branches  to  hang,  in  which  way  the  flowers  are 
seen  to  so  much  better  advantage  than  when  tied 
in  too  closely.  As  the  pots  get  full  of  roots  give 
manure  water  freely.  Instead  of  confining  their 
roots  to  pots  they  may  be  planted  out,  but  even 
where  a  large  space  is  available  for  head-room  it 
is  not  advisable  to  have  the  bed  in  which  they  are 
turned  out  too  large,  or  they  get  almost  unmanage- 
able. When  the  flowering  is  over  cut  back  the 
shoots  so  far  as  necessary,  and  in  the  spring,  when 
growth  is  about  beginning,  turn  those  that  are  in 
pots  out,  removing  some  of  the  soil  about  the 
upper  portion  of  the  ball,  replacing  it  with  new, 
and  as  soon  as  the  roots  have  fairly  begun  to  move 
manure  water  must  be  freely  used,  without  which, 
unless  much  larger  pots  or  tubs  are  employed  than 
necessary  for  most  things,  on  account  of  their 
vigorous  habit,  they  will  not  have  enough 
sustenance  to  keep  them  going  in  a  way  necessary 
to  make  the  requisite  growth.  Where  planted  out, 
remove  a  portion  of  the  surface  soil  in  spring  and 
replace  it  with  new.  Most  of  these  Thunbergias 
will  last  longer  where  they  have  a  bed  of  soil 
wherein  to  extend  moderately,  as  their  rapid  for- 
mation of  roots,  even  with  a  liberal  application  of 
manure  water,  quickly  exhausts  the  limited  quan- 
tity of  soil  a  pot  holds ;  consequently,  when  con- 
iined  to  pots  it  is  necessary  to  propagate  suffi- 
ciently often  to  keep  up  a  supply  of  plants  to  take 
the  place  of  those  it  becomes  necessary  to  discard. 

The  under-mentioned  kinds  are  the  most  desir- 
able :  T.  laurifolia,  a  pale  blue-flowered  species 
from  Malacca,  with  handsome  foliage  and  a  strong, 
rambling  habit  of  growth ;  T.  Harrisi,  another 
pale  blue  kind,  which  has  a  yellow  eye  that  sets 
off  the  flower  very  much  ;  it  is  similar  in  habit  to 
the  last  named  sort,  and  comes  from  Madras  ;  both 
flower  in  summer.  T.  chrysops,  a  native  of  Sierra 
Leone,  has  flowers  of  a  blue  or  violet  shade,  pro- 
duced in  summer  or  autumn.  T.  fragrans  is  a 
white  bloomed  species,  and,  as  its  name  implies, 
fragrant.  It  comes  from  India,  and  flowers  in  the 
summer.  T.  alata  has  yellow  flowers  produced  in 
summer  or  autumn.  A  native  of  India.  T.  coc- 
cinea,  from  Trinidad,  bears  scarlet  blooms,  which, 
like  those  already  named,  appear  in  summer.  As 
will  be  seen,  the  whole  of  these  from  the  countries 
to  which  they  are  indigenous  are  really  stove 
species,  and  it  is  no  use  attempting  their  cultiva- 
tion unless  a  suitable  temperature  is  at  command. 

Insects.— Those  that  attack  most  heat-requir- 
ing plants  will  live  upon  Thunbergias,  and  must 
be  dealt  with  when  they  make  their  appearance  in 
the  usual  way  by  washing,  sponging,  and  syringing. 

T.  Baines. 

Fuchsia   Lord  Beaconefield.— However 

small  a  collection  of  Fuchsias  may  be,  this  variety 


should  be  found  in  it.  Plants  of  it  which  start 
into  growth  naturally  in  a  cool  greenhouse  will  in 
an  ordinary  season  be  in  flower  in  July,  and  will 
be  getting  out  of  bloom  by  the  end  of  August.  It 
the  seed-pods  are  then  picked  off  and  liquid 
manure  given  twice  a  week,  they  will  again  start 
into  growth,  and  will  bloom  through  the  late 
autumn  and  early  winter  months,  but  I  may  add 
that  young  plants  struck  late  in  the  spring  and 
grown  along  freely  are  best  for  this  purpose. — 
J.  G.  B. 

LILAC  CHARLES  S. 

Now  that  preparation  for  forcing  flowering  plants 
for  winter  are  being  made,  we  would  remind  those 
who  do  not  know  this  beautiful  Lilac  that  it  is  the 
very  best  that  can  be  had  for  that  purpose  on  ac- 
count of  the  large  size  of  its  flower  trusses,  and  the 


Lilac  Charles  X. 

pure  whiteness  of  the  blossoms  when  forced.  It 
is,  moreover,  a  very  free  flowerer,  a  flower  truss 
being  produced  on  every  terminal  growth.  This 
Lilac  may  be  had  in  bloom  at  Christmas,  and  by 
placing  batches  of  it  in  heat  at  intervals,  flower- 
ing specimens  of  it  may  be  obtained  in  continuous 
succession  until  it  flowers  in  the  open  air  in  May, 
when  it  is  also  among  the  finest  coloured  varieties. 
Owing  to  the  facility  with  which  the  flowers  of 
this  variety  may  be  blanched,  their  large  size,  and 
sweet  perfume,  there  is  a  great  demand  for  it,  and 
it  is  consequently  imported  in  large  quantities 
from  the  Continent,  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
home-grown  plants  should  not  be  equally  good  for 
the  purpose.      

SERICOGRAPHIS  GHIESBEEGHTIANA. 
This  handsome  Acanthad  is  another  of  the  select 
number  of  plants  whose  time  of  flowering  occurs 
during  the  autumn  or  winter  months,  and  on 
which  account  it  is  especially  valuable.  Its  bright 
red  tube-shaped  flowers  are  produced  freely  from 
the  points  of  the  shoots  of  the  current  season's 
growth.  It  has  a  somewhat  erect  habit,  but  by 
attention  to  stopping  in  the  younger  stages  of 
growth  it  assumes  a  bushy  form.  It  is  one  of 
those  quick  growing  plants  that  are  usually  pro- 
pagated annually  in  the  spring  for  flowering  in 
the  ensuing  winter,  a  mode  of  treatment  by  many 
considered  preferable  to  that  of  growing  the  old 
plants  on  a  second  season,  although  by  the  latter 
course  it  can  be  had  in  a  larger  state.  It  forms 
a  handsome  object  in  the  stove  during  the  dull 
season,  and  the  towers  when  cut  will  stand  fairly 


well  if  the  previous  treatment  of  the  plants  has 
been  such  as  to  enable  them  to  attain  all  the 
strength  of  which  they  are  capable. 

Cuttings  made  from  the  young  shoots,  which 
the  plants  after  blooming  will  produce  in  ordinary 
stove  heat,  taken  off  in  March  and  treated  in  the 
ordinary  way  in  a  moderately  moist,  confined  at- 
mosphere, will  soon  strike  root;  then  put  them 
singly  into  4-inch  pots,  pinch  out  the  points  as 
soon  as  they  begin  to  grow,  and  repeat  this  when  a 
second  growth  has  been  made.  Like  other  quick- 
growing  plants,  it  is  necessary  to  give  it  plenty  of 
light,  otherwise  a  weak  condition  is  sure  to  follow. 
A  single  shift  from  the  pots  they  are  now  in  to 
those  in  which  the  plants  are  to  bloom  will  be 
enough  ;  this  should  be  given  them  about  the  end 
of  May ;  9-inch  or  10-inch  pots  will  suthce,  as  when 
the  soil  gets  full  of  roots  they  can  be  kept  going 
by  the  use  of  manure  water.  A  low  pit  where 
they  can  be  near  the  glass  will  be  the  best  place 
onwards  after  the  second  potting,  giving  air  freely 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  during  which  time  the 
plants  will  bear  a  day  temperature  of  from  70°  to 
80°,  with  from  60°  to  65°  at  night.  Syringe  daily 
to  promote  growth  and  keep  down  insects,  using  a 
thin  shade  when  the  sun  is  very  bright ;  the  shoots 
should  be  again  stopped  as  soon  as  the  roots  have 
got  established  in  the  soil.  The  treatment  required 
through  the  summer  will  be  of  a  routine  character 
until  September ;  then  give  more  air  and  expose 
the  plants  to  all  the  light  possible  with  a  view  to 
solidifying  the  growth  and  checking  a  disposition 
to  over- lengthening  of  the  shoots.  As  the  days  get 
shorter  reduce  the  temperature  in  the  day,  but  do 
not  keep  them  too  cool,  especially  at  night,  as,  in 
common  with  all  stove  subjects  that  flower  in  the 
autumn  or  winter,  if  deficient  of  warmth  the  blooms 
will  be  thin  and  indifferent.  Keep  the  heads  of 
the  plants  close  to  the  glass  from  the  time  the 
flowers  are  formed,  and  if  the  pots  are  very  full 
of  roots  use  weak  manure  water  once  a  week. 
After  blooming,  unless  large  specimens  are 
wanted,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  keep  more  of 
the  old  plants  than  are  suflacient  to  furnish  stock 
for  cuttings  ;  keep  them  with  the  soil  only  a  little 
moist  through  the  time  that  intervenes  from  the 
flowering  until  they  are  again  started  into  growth, 
during  which  period  a  temperature  of  from  55° 
to  60°  at  night  will  maintain  them  in  health. 

Insects.— This  plant  is  not  much  subject  to  in- 
sects, but  aphides,  red  spider,  and  thrips  will  some- 
times attack  it,  for  which  fumigate  with  tobacco 
or  dip  in  tobacco  water.  T.  B. 


EXOTIC  PERIWINKLES. 
Pekiwinkles,  or  Vincas,  belonging  to  this  class 
are  easily  grown  in  any  house  devoted  to  a  general 
collection  of  tender  exotics.  Their  blooms  in  a 
cut  state  are  most  useful  at  this  season  of  the  year 
for  decorating  vases  and  other  indoor  receptacles, 
and  from  plants  of  a  good  size  flowers  can  be  cut 
with  a  fair  amount  of  stem  attached  to  them 
without  injuring  the  plant  itself.  We  have  found 
these  Vincas  to  keep  best  through  the  winter  when 
not  pruned  till  the  time  of  starting  them  into 
growth  comes  round.  The  removal  of  the  flowers 
will  have  given  the  plants  a  moderate  foreshorten- 
ing—enough  for  the  time  being ;  then  they  should 
be  dried  off  moderately  and  rested  like  Fuchsias. 
If  pruned  hard  back  in  autumn,  Vincas  are  apt  to 
die  still  farther  back,  and  that  even  beyond  what 
one  could  wish.  All  decaying  foliage  should  be 
removed  before  it  causes  injury  to  the  growths,  of 
which  they  are  very  susceptible  if  not  well  looked 
after.  Prune  them  when  they  are  to  be  started 
into  growth  again  in  spring,  and  give  the  plants 
a  good  watering  previous  to  shaking  them  out  and 
repotting  them  in  smaller  sized  pots.  When  active 
growth  commences  keep  them  regularly  pinched 
as  soon  as  each  shoot  reaches  its  second  pair  of 
leaves.  Continue  doing  this  till  a  compact,  bushy 
head  has  been  obtained.  In  six  weeks  from  the 
last  stopping  their  first  blooms  will  begin  to  ex- 
pand, and  by  this  time  the  pots,  after  the  last 
shift  has  been  given  them,  should  be  getting  well 
filled  with  roots.  From  this  time  onwards 
throughout  the  flowering  season  keep  them  well 
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supplied  with  water,  of  which  they  need  a  good 
deil.  Occasional  doses  of  diluted  liquid  manure 
wi'  1  also  greatly  benefit  them  and  make  the  blooms 
fin  ir  than  they  otherwise  would  be.  We  had  once 
a  fine  specimen  of  V.  oculata  that  had  been  for 
a  time  in  a  house  without  fire-heat  just  as  it  was 
opening  its  first  flowers.  Through  fear  of  damp, 
we  liept  it  too  dry  at  the  root,  and  that  caused  tlie 
blooms  to  be  small  and  to  drop  prematurely.  We 
therefore  at  once  removed  it  into  a  warmer  liouse 
and  supplied  it  very  freely  with  water  at  the  roots. 
This  soon  altered  the  character  of  the  blooms, 
which  enlarged  to  the  size  of  a  crown-piece,  two 
or  three  such  blooms  on  the  point  of  every  shoot 
producing  a  striking  effect.  When  in  flower  it  is 
necessary  to  look  the  plants  over  every  day,  in 
order  to  remove  all  decayed  or  faded  blooms.  If 
this  is  not  done,  the  buds  oftentimes  get  affected 
before  they  open.  As  to  soil,  that  best  suited  for 
Vincas  is  a  light  loam  mixed  witli  well-decomposed 
leaf-soil ;  where  good  leaf-soil  cannot  be  obtained 
peat  should  be  substituted,  such  as  that  which  one 
would  use  for  Ferns.  In  eitlier  case  add  a  good 
amount  of  silver  sand.  At  the  time  of  potting  do 
not  press  the  soil  too  firmly  around  the  old  ball — 
no  tighter  than  can  be  done  by  the  hands  alone, 
it  being  necessary  that  the  roots  should  take  hold 
of  the  fresh  soil  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

James  Hudson. 


HEDYCHIUII.S. 


These  stately  herbaceous  plants  have  not  inaptly 
been  called  Garland  Flowers, and  they  well  deserve 
the  name,  as  amongst  them  are  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  sweet-scented  flowers  we  possess. 
They  belong  to  the  Natural  Order  Zingiberacffc, 
and  grow  to  a  height  of  from  3  feet  to  6  feet ;  the 
flowers  are  produced  in  the  form  of  large  erect 
spikes  from  the  apex  of  the  shoots  that  are  formed 
annually  from  strong  fleshy  crowns,  and  which 
some  time,  after  they  have  bloomed,  have  to  be 
removed.  They  are  strong  growing  plants  that 
require  a  considerable  amount  of  pot  room,  other- 
wise they  do  not  acquire  sufticient  strength  to 
flower  well.  They  look  best  when  grown  to  a  size 
that  will  produce  from  three  to  half-a-dozen 
blooming  stems  yearly ;  being  remarkably  free 
growers,  they  soon  attain  dimensions  that  enable 
them  to  do  this,  and  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  con- 
fine them  within  such  limits,  as  the  plants  will 
bear  dividing  annually  if  required.  Their  propa- 
gation is  by  division  of  the  crowns,  which  is  best 
effected  early  in  spring  before  the  young  buds  at  the 
base  begin  to  move  in  the  least.  They  should  be 
turned  out  of  their  pots,  and  the  roots  so  far  as  pos- 
sible separated,  retaining  as  many  as  may  bo  to 
each  of  the  old  or  preceding  j'ear's  shoots;  put  these 
singly  into  8-inch  or  10-inch  pots,  according  to 
the  size  and  strength  of  the  pieces.  Good  ordinary 
loam  answers  best  for  them,  to  which  add  a  little 
rotten  manure  and  some  sand  ;  they  should  then 
be  placed  in  a  temperature  of  G0°.  It  is  not  well  to 
hurry  them  by  too  much  warmth  immediately 
after  division  ;  better  let  the  roots  have  time  to  re- 
establish themselves  before  exciting  top  growth, 
or  the  shoots  made  the  first  summer  will  not  be  so 
likely  to  bloom.  Give  more  warmth  as  the  season 
progresses,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  keep  them 
very  hot.  I  have  found  that  although  they  will 
bear  a  hot  temperature,  yet  they  will  do  with  less 
warmth  than  many  things  that  come  from  the 
same  countries. 

A  COOL  STOVE  or  intermediate  temperature  will 
answer  well  for  them.  Give  plenty  of  water  when 
they  begin  to  grow  ;  this  is  necessary,  for  though 
their  leaves  would  not  flag  like  those  of  many 
plants  if  too  dry,  yet  their  growth  would  certainly 
suffer  to  some  extent.  They  will  succeed  best 
■with  more  air  than  the  generality  of  stove  sub- 
jects want,  and  they  need  no  more  shade  than  is 
found  necessary  to  prevent  the  leaves  being 
scorched.  When  the  young  growth  has  reached  its 
full  size  the  stems  may  be  observed  to  thicken 
towards  the  top  previous  to  the  emission  of 
the  bloom-spikes.  The  time  of  flowering  ia 
sooner  or  later  during  the  summer,  according  to 
the  heat  they  receive  and  the  'ime  growth  begins. 


They  will  stand,  whilst  in  bloom,  in  a  conservatory 
or  cool  house,  where  they  will  look  well  in  associa- 
tion with  other  plants.  After  flowering  place  them 
through  the  autumn  and  winter  in  a  temperature  of 
55°  ;  the  old  stems  that  have  previously  flowered 
may  each  year  be  cut  away  about  the  time  the 
young  growth  approaches  its  full  size  ;  up  to  this 
they  assist  the  shoots  that  spring  from  their  base. 
In  the  spring  give  pots  2  inches  or  .3  inches  larger, 
removing  some  of  the  old  soil  and  replacing  it 
with  new.  The  subsequent  treatment  needed  will 
be  to  give  more  root  room  as  required,  and  when 
the  plants  have  got  as  large  as  wanted,  they  can 
either  be  divided  into  single  crowns  in  the  way 
advised  or  simply  cut  in  two. 

There  are  a  good  many  kinds  in  cultivation  ;  the 
undermentioned  is  a  selection  of  the  best :  H. 
Gardnerianum  grows  to  a  height  of  6  ft. ;  flowers 
yellow,  one  of  the  best ;  a  native  of  East  India. 
H.  angustitolium. — Also  a  strong-growing  species  ; 
it  bears  handsome  red  flowers.  East  India.  H. 
coronarium. — A  stately  species  with  yellow  flowers 
and  handsome  foliage.  East  India.  H.  thyrsi- 
forme.  —  A  beautiful  white-Cowered  kind  that 
grows  to  a  medium  height.  This  is  from  Nepaul. 
H.  gracile. — A  dwarfer  habited  sort  than  any  of 
the  preceding,  bearing  very  handsome  white 
flowers.  It  wants  a  little  more  heat  than  most  of 
the  species.  Found  in  Bengal.  H.  longifolium 
grows  to  a  medium  height  and  bears  deep  red 
flowers.     From  India. 

Insects. — Hedychiums  are  little  troubled  with 
insects,  their  large  smooth  leaves  not  affording 
much  harbour  for  them ;  red  spider  sometimes 
affects  them,  but  can  easily  be  removed  by  syring- 
ing with  clean  water.  Should  they  become 
affected  with  scale,  sponging  is  the  best  remedy. 

T.  Baises. 


GAEDEN  IN  THE  HOUSE. 


SHRUBS  FOR  WINDOW  BOXES. 

The  season  is  now  approaching  when  summer 
flowers  in  window  boxes  must  be  replaced  by 
something  of  a  hardier  character,  and  wliere 
window  gardening  is  carried  out  the  whole  year 
round,  either  in  pots  or  boxes,  shrubs  of  an  ever- 
green character  play  an  important  part  during  the 
winter  and  spring  months.  A  brief  list,  therefore, 
of  some  of  the  most  reliable  may  be  acceptable 
to  those  who  have  not  had  opportunities  of  testing 
their  respective  merits,  for  it  is  not  all  kinds  of 
even  those  whose  growth  is  suitable  that  submit 
to  the  ordeal  of  lifting  and  replanting  without 
showing  any  ill  effects  therefrom.  Those  that 
have  a  mass  of  fibrous  roots  are  the  only  ones 
that  will  answer  the  purpose,  and  they  must  have 
in  addition  short,  stubby  growths,  feathered  to  the 
ground  with  healthy  foliage.  Happily,  most  shrubs 
of  an  evergreen  character  are  in  full  feather,  so 
to  speak,  in  winter,  as  it  to  compensate  somewhat 
for  the  bare  look  of  such  as  are  deciduous.  Amongst 
the  following  sorts  are  many  that  have  variegated 
or  mottled  foliage,  but  plain  green-leaved  sorts 
are  the  prettiest.  Aucubas  of  all  kinds  are  most 
useful,  their  foliage  being  good,  and  they  with- 
stand dust  and  smoke  better  than  most  plants.  If 
the  precaution  is  taken  when  they  are  in  bloom 
to  artiScially  fertilise  them,  or  even  to  plant  the 
male  Aucuba  amongst  the  others,  they  will  pro- 
duce a  crop  of  berries  and  be  very  ornamental. 
They  should  be  placed  under  glass  at  this  season 
to  get  their  berries  well  coloured.  Box  o£  different 
sorts  forms  pretty,  neat-growing  slirubs,  and,  being 
exceptionally  hardy,  is  suitable  for  exposed  posi- 
tions where  tender  ones  fail.  Cupressus  Law- 
soniana  and  its  varieties  are  also  very  pretty,  espe- 
cially when  young,  being  very  graceful  in  habit  of 
growth.  Cryptomeria  elegans,  another  handsome 
Conifer,  is  also  beautiful  in  a  young  state, 
forming  dense  bushes,  consisting  of  delicate 
growths,  that  rival  Ferns  in  appearance,  and 
which  in  winter  assume  a  deep  bronze  tint  that 
enhances  their  usefulness.  Euonymus  japonicus, 
and  tlie  many  beautiful  variegated  varieties  of  it, 
are  a  host  in  themselves,  being  dwarf,  bushy,  and 
having  an  abundance  of  fibrous  roots,  the  dark 
green  shining  leaves  of  E.  japonicus  looking  ex- 


tremely well  along  with  the  golden  and  silver 
variegated  kinds,  so  that  boxes  filled  wholly  with 
Euonymuses  look  extremely  well ;  and  in  seaside 
places,  where  the  range  of  varieties  that  really 
flourish  is  limited,  the  Euonymus  comes  in  for  a 
very  extensive  amount  of  patronage.  It  not  only 
lives  in  the  salt-laden  breeze,  but  puts  on  that 
glossy  look  which  denotes  luxuriant  health.  Golden 
Tree  Ivy  and  the  silver  variegated  variety  called 
elegantissima  make  very  pretty  shrubs  for  window 
decoration.  Some  of  the  St.  John's  Worts,  too,  are 
very  prettj',  and  do  well  in  shady  places.  Hollies, 
in  a  young  state,  form  pyramidal  little  bushes 
that  make  excellent  central  objects  in  boxes  or 
vases.  Berberis  Aquifolium,  too,  is  very  pretty  in 
a  young  state,  having  shining  spring  foliage  of  a 
deep  bronze  colour.  In  spring  it  also  produces 
large  bunches  of  yellow  flowers.  Periwinkle,  both 
plain  and  variegated,  forms  valuable  edgings, 
being  of  a  graceful  habit  of  growth.  Retinosporas, 
having  beautiful  Fern-like  foliage,  are  very  suitable 
for  window  boxes.  R.  squarrosa,  R.  ericoides,  R. 
obtusa  aurea,  and  R.  plumosa  are  amongst  the  best 
of  this  beautiful  family.  Small  bushes  of  the 
common  Rhododendrons  are  well  adapted  for 
winter  gardening  in  boxes  or  pots ;  they  form 
quite  a  mass  of  fibrous  roots,  and  move  well  at  any 
time.  Skimmia  japonica  is  one  of  the  best  of 
dwarf  berry-bearing  plants,  bearing  a  profusion  of 
brilliant  berries  that  colour  early  in  the  season. 
The  New  Zealand  Veronicas  are  also  very  pretty 
shrubby  plants,  producing  purple  or  blue  flowers 
during  the  winter  months ;  but,  even  without 
flowers,  they  are  well  worthy  of  culture.  Yuccas, 
too,  are  very  effective  plants  in  the  shape  of  single 
specimens  in  vases,  pots,  or  boxes,  Y.  recurva  being 
especially  graceful  and  useful  for  that  purpose, 
while  Y.  gloriosa  and  Y.  filamentosa  form  pleasing 
additions  to  any  collection  in  which  they  may  be 
placed.  J.  Gkoom. 

DRUMiflOND  CASTLE. 

A  LATE  September  day,  sad  even  for  Scotland  ; 
wind,  rain,  and  misty  hills ;  the  flowers  gone  from 
the  Grass  ;  the  farmer  absent  from  what  ought  to 
be  his  harvest  field,  led  to  a  feeling  that  no  beauty 
of  landscape  or  charm  of  association  can  compen- 
sate for  the  absence  of  a  fair  sky  and  a  genial  ray 
as  I  went  up  that  long  and  narrow  avenue  of  Beech 
leading  to  Drummond  Castle,  the  close  trees  of 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  intensified  the 
gloom. 

A  house  on  a  rock,  graced  with  many  Ferns  and 
rich  Iv}-,  one  sees  on  the  north  side,  and  this  is 
charming  and  appropriate  to  the  spot — what  one 
might  expect  in  such  a  district.  It  would  not  be 
easy  to  find  a  more  graceful  example  of  "  natural" 
rock  gardening.  It  is  only,  however,  on  going  to 
the  south  side  of  the  house,  where  the  ground  falls 
rapidly  and  is  supported  by  stately  terrace  walls, 
that  all  gloom  is  dispelled  by  the  most  brilliant 
array  of  blossoming  climbers  that  ever  clad  grey 
stones  with  beauty.  It  would  require  little  effort 
of  the  imagination  to  fancy  oneself  in  some  fairy- 
land of  sun-bathed  flowers  a  thousand  miles  south 
in  a  lap  of  the  mountains.  But  our  own  land  is 
as  kind  to  flowers  as  any,  if  we  only  give  it  a 
chance.  No  Italian  or  French  terrace  garden 
could  probably  show  the  same  high  beauty  at  the 
same  period  of  the  year,  whatever  they  might  do 
earlier.  The  very  coolness  and  sunlessness  ap- 
peared to  encourage  and  prolong  the  bloom.  The 
shelter  of  the  terrace,  with  the  house  behind,  no 
doubt  helps  many  things ;  but,  beyond  training, 
there  is  little  artificial  help,  and  the  result  is  in  a 
full  sense  the  work  of  the  climate.  Not  a  bit  of 
coping  gives  protection  in  any  part. 

It  is  a  valuable  privilege  we  have,  of  growing  so 
many  plants  from  other  countries,  that  make  our 
open-air  gardens  so  beautiful  in  the  fall  of  the 
year.  Here  now,  when  the  leaves  begin  to  colour 
on  and  fall  from  our  own  trees,  and  when  even 
the  Hairbell  is  past  its  best  on  the  banks,  we  have 
a  very  paradise  of  flowers.  If  great  cost  or  many 
glass  houses  were  necessary  to  produce  the  effect, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  some  would  have  it  all 
the  same ;  but  the  fact  that  all  may  enjoy  this 
fine  plant  beauty  who  have  a  patch  of  ground  and 
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a  wall  is  what  makes  it  so  precious  a  gift  of  plea- 
sure and  instruction.  The  plants  here  that  give 
most  flowers  are  nearly  all  as  easily  grown  as  our 
common  Honeysuckle. 

Loveliest  of  all  the  climbers  here  is  the  (in  Scot- 
land) well-known  Flame  Nasturtium  (Tropa3olum 
speoiosum),  which  drapes  these  stately  walls,  as  it 
does  those  of  many  a  cottage  in  the  same  land. 
Its  blooms  are  vivid  here  still,  but  for  the  most 
part  past,  and  leaving  after  them  many  precious- 
stone-like  purple  fruits,  that  adorn  the  walls  in  a 
quiet  and  pretty  way  when  seen  near  at  hand. 
Admirable  for  walls  as  is  this  fragile  and  brilliant 
plant,  it  is  seen  to  even  greater  advantage  when  a 
delicate  shoot  runs  over  a  Yew  hedge,  leaving  its 
arrows  of  colour  here  and  there.  Near  it  on  the 
walls  are  many  plants  of  the  older  and  once 
better-known  T.  pentaphyllum,  which  has  a  grace- 
ful habit  and  many  curious  flowers,  but  lacks  the 
brilliancy  of  colour  o£  T.  speciosum.  It  is,  how- 
ever, easily  grown  anywhere  ;  whereas  speoiosum 
is  established  with  some  difficulty  in  our  southern 
gardens.  It  is  usual  to  discard  the  second  best, 
or  what  is  supposed  to  be  so  ;  but  we  think  in  this 
case  it  is  an  advantage  to  keep  it,  if  only  as  a  foil 
to  the  Flame  Nasturtium.  In  the  south  now 
there  is  more  success  with  T.  speciosum,  and 
at  no  distant  day  our  gardens  generally  will 
be  enlivened  by  its  brilliancy  in  autumn.  At 
least  one  other  hardy  Trop^olum  should  be  added 
to  these  where  the  object  is  to  have  the  climbing 
kinds,  and  that  is  the  long-neglected  T.  tuberosum, 
which  is  very  handsome  in  flower  in  autumn.  The 
common  showy  climbing  Nasturtiums  of  gardens 
grow  high  on  the  walls  here,  and  add  to  the  rich 
glow  of  colours.  The  whole  of  the  Tropjeolums 
are  precious  plants  for  our  gardens,  from  the  old 
and  lovely  Canary  Creeper  to  the  curious  snake- 
like sea-green  T.  polyphyllum,  with  its  yellow 
blossoms,  so  admirable  for  banks  or  warm  borders. 
Nothing  could  surpass  the  rich  flood  of  purple  of 
the  Clematis  here — waves  of  solid  colour,  the 
flowers  enormous  in  size.  The  cool  hill  air  suits 
them  admirably ;  but  then  they  are  good,  as  a  rule, 
throughout  Britain.  Still  we  have  never  seen 
them  retain  the  largest  flowers  with  the  profusion 
of  bloom  to  such  an  extent  as  here.  One  huge 
white  variety  (C.  Anderson- Henryi)  was  a  wonder 
to  see,  with  creamy  white  flowers  a  span  across, 
crowding  each  other  in  the  straggle  for  room  and 
light,  and  forming  a  fine  contrast  with  the  purple 
kinds. 

In  the  warm  or  temperate  south,  in  the  Eiviera 
or  Madeira,  the  garden  lover  sometimes  makes 
himself  a  pretty  hedge  of  Oak-leaved  Geraniums ; 
but,  as  one  does  not  see  them  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land, the  surprise  is  greater  to  see  them  happy  on 
the  walls  here,  growing  4  feet  to  7  feet  high,  with 
ample  fresh  foliage  and  many  flowers.  The  warm 
and  spicy  fragrance  and  distinctly  pretty  foliage 
of  these  plants  make  them  worth  the  trouble  of 
storing  in  the  winter,  and  placing  in  the  open  air 
in  early  summer.  The  plants  are  kept  in  the 
grown  or  tall  form  all  the  winter  in  the  house  on 
trellises,  and  carefully  trained  against  the  warm 
wall,  they  soon  make  fresh  growth  and  flower 
freely,  being  in  good  bloom  late  in  September. 
Along  the  with  Oak-leaved  Pelargoniums,  the  Ivy- 
leaved  section,  both  in  the  double  and  single  forms, 
are  here  tall  and  in  free  bloom  on  the  walls,  at- 
taining a  height  of  4:  feet  or  so. 

Often  as  one  sees  the  new,  or  nearly  new,  tube- 
rous Begonias  in  a  woe-begone  state  in  the 
southern  English  gardens,  it  is  surprising  to  see 
them  here  on  the  sheltered  terrace  with  many 
large,  fresh,  and  brilliant  blooms.  The  cool,  moist 
air  suits  them,  no  doubt,  while  the  shelter  of  the 
walls  is  helpful.  They  are  fine  things,  but  few 
should  be  planted  out-of-doors,  and  these  under 
the  best  conditions.  The  old  greenhouse  Cobsea 
is  many-blossomed  on  the  upper  part  of  the  ter- 
race wall,  put  out  in  early  summer,  and  with  it 
the  curious  Rhodochitou  and;most  of  our  old  half- 
hardy  greenhouse  and  wall  creepers,  with  the  al- 
ways faithful  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  other  Roses, 
and  the  crimson  Tacsonia  Van  Volxemi,  put  out 
in  the  early  summer. 

Large  borders  of  the  common  river  Forget-me- 
not    remind  us  of  its  superiority  to  the    kinds 


usually  grown  in  gardens  (the  wood  and  alpine 
Forget-me-nots).  It  is  charming  in  a  peat  or  moist 
border,  flowering  long  through  summer  and  au- 
tumn. It  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  too 
long  in  the  same  border  or  bed.  The  tufts  should 
be  transferred  to  new  ground  every  second  year 
or  so.  It  is  valuable  for  cutting.  It  grows  quite 
as  well  in  a  moist  border  as  in  water,  and  grows 
so  freely  that  it  would  soon  exhaust  itself  if  not 
treated  as  above  directed.  By  the  waterside  it  has 
too  many  competitors  to  allow  of  its  monopolising 
the  ground  to  the  extent  which  leads  to  ex- 
haustion. 

The  charm  of  the  place  ceases  in  part  with  the 
terraces,  for  below  them  is  one  of  those  wonderful 
displays  of  "bedding  out"  in  its  cruder  forms, 
which  attained  to  their  greatest  glory  (or  degra- 
dation) near  large  Scottish  houses.  Plants  in 
squares,  repeated  by  hundreds  and  thousands; 
walks  from  which  all  interest  is  taken  by  the 
planting  on  each  side  being  exactly  of  the  same 
pattern ;  and  plants  "  grouped  "  as  if  for  an  oil- 
cloth pattern.  Bricks  and  oil-cloth  and  tiles  we 
may  arrange  in  such  manner,  but  whether  pic- 
tures and  trees  and  our  fairest  flowers  should  be 
so  put  together  is  a  question  worth  the  attention 
of  those  with  large  and  expensive  places.  The 
number  put  out  is  so  great  that  the  annual  labour 
is  a  serious  business.  It  is  like  planting  the  same 
big  wood  every  year.  Granting  that  the  system  is 
to  go  on,  it  might  perhaps  be  possible  to  modify 
it.  A  mass  of  the  large  soft  yellow  Calceolaria 
amplexicaulis  is  good,  but  ten  masses  of  the  same 
plant  do  not  enhance  our  enjoyment  of  it.  The 
wasted  space  were  better  devoted  to  nine  other 
single  masses  of  flowers,  or  mixed  groups  of  things 
equally  beautiful. 

If  the  whole  of  the  level  ground  were  treated  in 
a  free  and  picturesque  way,  the  effect  would  be 
admirable.  With  free  little  lawns  of  grass  and 
natural  groups  of  flowering  shrubs  feathered  to  the 
grass  ;  with  Yuccas  and  bold  plants  among  them, 
and  many  colonies  and  groups  of  hardy  flowers  in 
spring,  early  summer,  and  autumn,  the  contrast 
with  the  necessarily  formal  gardening  of  the  walls 
and  wall  borders  would  be  charming. —  R.,  in 
Field. 


MAKING  A  POND. 


5078. — In  making  a  small  pond,  such  as  that 
described  by  "  Water  Lily  "  (p.  305),  unless  where 
the  sub-soil  within  a  reasonable  distance  below 
the  surface  is  clay,  or  at  all  events  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  hold  water  and  where  clay  is  scarce,  it  is 
best  to  make  the  whole  of  concrete,  bottom  and 
sides  alike  ;  even  where  clay  can  be  readily  had, 
unless  the  pond  is  formed  of  a  much  thicker  body 
than  that  often  looked  on  as  sufficient,  it  only  ends 
in  disappointment;  and  in  a  clay-lined  pond,  unless 
there  is  a  constant  run  into  it,  a  long  time  elapses 
before  the  water  ceases  to  be  muddy  and  unsightly. 
Brick  walls,  with  the  inside  coated  with  cement, 
are  frequently  used, butthe  cementgenerally  cracks 
in  severe  winters  or  through  the  slightest  disturb- 
ance of  the  walls,  such  as  often  takes  place  in 
severe  frost.  Nothing  is  equal  to  concrete  made 
in  the  ordinary  way  of  cement  and  sand,  with 
clean  shingle,  clinkers,  or  bricks,  broken  some- 
what smaller  than  road  metal  and  mixed  with  it 
so  as  to  give  body  to  the  work  and  economise 
cement. 

Good  concrete  can  be  made  of  one  part  Portland 
cement  to  five  of  clean  sand,  and  whatever  hard 
material  is  used  in  the  way  advised  with  it  must 
be  quite  clear  from  anything  of  a  loamy  nature. 
Where  ordinary  pit  gravel  that  is  coated  with 
loamy  matter  is  used  in  making  concrete,  unless 
washed  clean  previously,  it  spoils  the  work,  as  the 
loamy  coating  prevents  the  cement  adhering  closely. 
There  is  nothing  better  than  good  river  or  sea 
shingle.  The  material  should  be  a  foot  thick  in 
the  bottom  and  14  inches  at  the  sides,  where,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  the  action  of  frost  is  most  to 
be  guarded  against;  the  inside  should  be  faced 
with  about  half  an  inch,  composed  of  cement  and 
sand  alone.  An  artificial  bit  of  water  of  this  de- 
scription  may  be  made  a  most  effective  feature  in 
a  garden  if  taste  and  judgment  are  brought  to 
bear  in  choosing  the  position,  in  the  formation, 


and  in  selecting  suitable  materials  for  planting 
adjacent  to  it,  all  of  which  requke  to  be  considered 
and  dealt  with  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sur- 
roundings. If  stone  of  the  right  description  and 
sufficient  size  is  comeatable  in  the  neighbourhood, 
or,  failing  this,  artificial  material  made,  as  it  can 
be,  so  as  to  all  but  defy  detection  when  mellowed 
by  a  few  years'  age,  is  rightly  placed,  the  whole 
can  be  made  in  a  way  to  leave  little  trace  of  arti- 
ficial handiwork. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  anything  approaching 
formality  in  the  formation  should  be  avoided,  the 
outline  being  made  sufficiently  irregular  without 
the  unnatural  abruptions  often  introduced  into 
such  work,  and  which  betray  the  hand  so  far  as 
to  be  more  objectionable  than  a  simple  circular  or 
oblong  receptacle  constructed  with  no  further  ob- 
ject than  holding  water.  T.  Baines. 


RECENT  PLANT  PORTRAITS. 

Anagallis  collina  alba  compacta  (Kegel's 
Garienflora,  plate  1125).  —  A  pretty,  compact- 
growing  plant,  producing  with  comparative  pro- 
fusion a  number  of  isolated  pure  white  flowers, 
with  a  yellow  throat  or  centre. 

Paekya  NUDiCAULis  (Regci's  Gartenflcra,-p\a.ie 
1126). — A  pretty  and  rather  conspicuous  flowered 
member  of  the  family  of  the  Cruciferfe  from  the 
Arctic  regions,  bearing  a  bunch  of  rosy  lilac 
flowers  of  good  size  on  the  top  of  a  short  stem, 
much  resembling  in  appearance  one  of  the  smaller 
Primulfe,  but  the  individual  flowers  more  resemble 
those  of  one  of  the  Stocks,  being  rather  thin  in. 
quality. 

Rose  President  Senelak  {Berne  de  VHm-ti- 
culture  Beige  for  October). — A  rather  coarsely  re- 
produced portrait  of  an  apparently  fine  dark  Hy- 
brid Perpetual  Rose  raised  by  M.  Joseph  Schwartz, 
the  well-known  raiser  of  new  Roses  at  Lyon-Guil- 
loti^re,  France. 

Salvia  boliviANA  {Botanical  Magazine,  plate 
6714). — An  exceedingly  handsome  Sage,  bearing 
long  panicles  of  handsome  scarlet  flowers.  Closely 
allied  to  S.  rubescens,  figured  on  plate  5947  of 
this  work,  in  the  letterpress  of  which  plate  the 
name  boliviana  is  given  as  a  synonym  ;  but  beau- 
tiful specimens  sent  to  Kew  by  Messrs.  Henderson 
show  the  two  plants  to  be  quite  distinct,  and  that 
now  here  figured  to  be  the  larger  flowered  and 
handsomer  of  the  two.  S.  boliviana  is  also  figured 
by  M.  Van  Houtte  (who  first  introduced  it  from 
seed  sent  to  him  by  Warscewioz)  on  plate  1148  of 
his  Flore  des  Serres  et  Jardins  de  VEvrope. 

Dbndeobium  caeinifebum  vae.  Watti  [Bo- 
tanical Magazine,  plate  6715).— An  apparently 
shy-blooming  and  by  no  means  showy  Orchid, 
bearing  a  single  medium-sized  pure  white  flower, 
with  a  golden  veined  throat  on  the  top  of  each 
stem.  It  is  very  nearly  allied  to  D.  longicornu,  one 
of  the  commonest  of  Indian  species,  and  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  kingdom  of  Burmah. 

Kniphofia  Leichtlini  {Botanical  Magazine, 
plate  6716).— This  is  a  rather  dull  and  pale 
flowered  member  of  this  family,  which  is  per- 
haps better  known  under  the  name  of  Tritoma  ;  it 
was  sent  from  Abyssinia  (of  which  country  it  is  a 
native)  by  the  well-known  traveller,  Schimper,  to 
the  garden  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden-Baden, 
and  the  specimen  here  figured  was  sent  thence  to 
the  Royal  Gardens  by  the  admirable  cultivator 
whose  name  it  bears. 

GlyphospebmA  Palmeei  {Botanical  Magazine, 
plate  6717).— A  very  singular  hardy  plant,  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  E.  Palmer  in  North  Mexico,  and  the 
type  of  a  new  genus  in  the  Natural  Order  of 
Liliacea;,  closely  allied  to  the  Antherioes,  which 
its  flowers  so  strongly  resemble  as  to  be  almost 
identical ;  in  fact,  in  the  tribe  of  Asphodeleaj  it 
stands  next  to  Antherioum  itself. 

ASTEE  DlPLOSTEPHIOlDES(jBoteMJcaZ  Magazine, 
plate  6718).— This  is  said  to  be  the  handsomest 
and  also  one  of  the  commonest  of  the  alpine  com- 
positfe  of  the  Himalayas,  abounding  in  moist  situa- 
tions at  various  points  along  the  southern  face  of 
the  range  from  Kashmir  to  Sikkim  at  elevations 
of  from  8000  feet  to  11,000  feet  in  the  north-west, 
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but  going  as  high  at  16,000  feet  in  Sikkim.  The 
flowers  are  of  large  size  and  a  clear  lavender 
colour,  borne  singly  on  stout  foot-stalks,  and 
somewhat  remind  one  of  those  of  Stokesiacjanea. 
The  seeds  of  this  handsome  plant  were  gathered 
in  Sikkim  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes,  and  sent  by  him  to 
Kew,  where  their  produce  flowered  profusely  in 
May  and  June,  quite  equalling  the  finest  speci- 
mens from  their  native  country.  The  roots  of 
this  plant  are  extensively  used  in  Kashmir  in 
washing  clothes. 

Jasminum  floeidum  {Botanical  Magazine, 
plate  6719).— Anesceedingpretty  and  free-flower- 
ing yellow  Jasmine,  a  native  of  Japan  and  China, 
whence  it  was  introduced  by  the  Earl  of  Ilchester. 
It  has  also  been  described  under  the  name  of  J. 
subulatum,  and  grows  freely  on  a  south  wall  at 
Kew  without  protection  and  flowers  freely  in  July. 

MONINNA  OBTUSIFOLIA  {Heme  Horticole,  first 
part  for  October). — A  very  pretty  little  greenhouse 
shrub  from  Peru,  with  spikes  of  deep  blue  flowers 
with  a  golden  lip  resembling  in  form  a  Linaria, 
which  are  succeeded  by  small  scarlet  oviform  fruit. 
This  plant  was  introduced  more  than  fifty  years 
ago,  and  first  flowered  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic 
Garden,  when  it  was  figured  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  vol.  .58,  tab.  3122,  in  1831,  but  has 
apparently  for  many  years  been  lost  to  European 
gardens  till  recently  re-introduced  by  M.  E.  Andre. 
It  will  be  distributed  next  spring  by  M.  G. 
Bruant,  of  Poitiers,  Vienne,  France,  and  will  doubt- 
less prove  a  welcome  addition  to  our  greenhouse 
or  half-hardy  shrubs,  as  its  pretty  spikes  of  deep 
blue  flowers  are  very  freely  prod  need. 

POTHoa  cosLATOCAULis  (Illustration  Horticole, 
plate  496). — A  singular  looking  member  of  the 
Aroid  family,  which  was  introduced  from  North- 
east Borneo  by  Mr.  Burbidge,  and  has  been  pro- 
visionally given  the  name  now  appended  to  it  by 
Mr.  N.  E.  Brown  from  the  curious  manner  in  which 
each  leaf  overlaps  and  conceals  the  stem  of  the 
next  above  it,  as  it  climbs  up  a  board  or  the  wall  of 
a  stove  like  a  large-leaved  and  very  close-growing 
Ivy.  It  cannot  be  finally  named  till  it  blooms, 
which  it  has  not  yet  done  in  Europe. 

Odoktoolossum  Loxdesbokoughianum  (Il- 
lustration- Horticole,  plate  497). — An  exceedingly 
handsome  and  showy  Orchid,  with  spikes  of  good- 
sized  flowers,  of  which  the  lip  is  bright  golden 
yellow  and  the  five  upper  petals  barred  with  brown. 
It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  whence  it  was  introduced 
by  Messrs.  Backhouse. 

Campylobotrys  Ghiesbeeghti  fol.  vae. 
{Illustration  Horticole,  plate  498). — A  fine  double 
plate  of  this  ornamental  Mexican  plant,  which 
requires  the  temperature  of  a  moist  stove  and  rich 
soil  to  grow  it  to  perfection.  W.  E.  G. 


respectablestateis  about  asmuclias  the  majority  of 
them  everliave;  saving  is  well-nigh  impossible.  Any 
number  of  clever  gardeners  may  always  be  found 
out  of  situations  through  nofault  of  their  own;  and 
as  they  cannot  afford  to  eat  the  bread  of  idleness, 
they  must  perforce  take  up  work  of  some  kind. 
Some  go  to  the  local  nurseryman,  others  to 
tlie  nearest  manufactory,  or  any  other  em- 
ployment that  offers  itself,  often  with  the  re- 
sult that  they  cannot  afterwards  procure  a 
situation  "  because  they  worked  at  a  factory." 
Such  a  society  as  the  one  suggested  would  take 
up  such  cases  as  those  through  the  secretary  of  the 
local  branch.  The  aged  and  infirm  would  be  main- 
tained comfortably  when  unable  to  work,  and  the 
young  and  provident  man  would  have  his  interests 
looked  after  in  a  way  that  is  now  impossible. 

The  local  branches  would  also,  at  their  meeting 
house,  have  a  library  of  horticultural  literature  for 
the  use  of  members,  and  much  of  their  spare  time 
would  undoubtedly  be  spent  there.  If  the  remarks 
of  "  Peregrine  ''  do  nothing  more  tlran  stir  up  some 
interest  in  the  matter  of  the  old  institution  they 
will  have  done  good.  But  the  idea  of  a  union  and 
benefit  society  is  worth  the  consideration  of  every 
gardener  in  the  country,  and  if  put  prominently 
before  them  would  undoubtedly  be  accepted. 

Andeew  Faieseevice. 

Merc  Knolls,  Monk  Vi'earmonth. 


Garden   Flora. 


GABDENEBS'  EOYAL  BENEVOLENT 

iNSTirunoN. 

Whatevek  may  be  the  aims  and  objects  of  this 
institution,  and  whatever  good  it  may  have  done 
or  intends  doing,  one  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is 
the  majority  of  gardeners  in  England  do  not  even 
know  of  its  existence,  and  if  they  do,  they  know 
nothing  of  its  history,  its  management,  or  its  ob- 
jects ;  and  I  uphold  "  Peregrine's "  opinion  in 
favour  of  making  it  the  nucleus  for  the  formation 
of  a  National  Gardeners'  Union  conducted  upon 
modern  principles.  To  some  people  the  idea  of 
a  union  is  inseparable  from  "strikes"  and"  lock- 
outs ;"  but  the  proposed  new  society  should  par- 
take of  all  the  advantages  of'unity  combined  with 
the  "benevolence"  which  it  at  present  possesses. 
A  gardeners'  union  should  and  would,  I  have  little 
doubt,  be  as  successfully  managed  as  tliat  of  the 
"  Elementary  Teachers'  "  or  "  Amalgamated  En 
gineers'."  All  other  trades  have  unions  to  protect 
the  interests  of  their  members,  and  procure  them 
comparative  comfort  in  the  days  of  adversity 
infirmity,  and  old  age  ;  but  the  poor  gardener  must 
remain  poor,  and  probably  eke  out  a  miserable 
existence  in  his  old  days,  often  in  the  workhouse 
in  spite  of  his  ability  and  care  in  the  days  of  his 
strength.  Few  men  are  ever  so  fortunate  as  to 
acquire  a  competency  in  a  gardener's  situation.  A 
salary  suflicieut  to  keep  liim  and  his  family  in  a 


PLATE  409. 
A  GROUP  OF  HYBRID  NAECISSL* 
Even  in  this  the  nineteenth  century  it  is  a  marvel 
to  many  how  astronomers  can  allude  definitely  and 
accurately  to  an}*  one  particular  star  in  tlie  blue 
vault  above,  and,  in  like  manner,  these   beautiful 
"  earth  stars  "  among  the   seedling  Narcissi  are  so 
tliickly    besprinkled  and,  to  an  untrained  eye,  so 
seemingly  alike,  thatthe  wonder  to  an  ordinary  ob- 
server is  how  it  becomes  possible  to  distinguish  one 
from  another.     In  both  cases  it  is  easy  when  one 
has  the  knowledge.     Of  a  certainty  many  Narcissi 
are  very  nearly  alike,  but   not  so  similar  as  are 
many  other  things,  animate  and  inanimate,  which 
are,    nevertheless,    quite    different.       When    the 
tourist  meets  a  flock  of  mountain  sheep  they  seem 
to  him  as  "  like  as  two  Peas,  "  but  the  chances  are 
that  the  sleek  colley  dog  behind   them   does  not 
think   so  any  more   than  does  the  shepherd  his 
master,  and  so  those  who  best  know  the  varieties 
of   Narcissus  may  tell  us  how  they  var}'.     To  my 
mind  it  is  by  no   means  difEcult  to  see  the  varia- 
tion in  these  hybrids,  especially  when  they  are 
grown   in   quantity  in  beds  or  masses,  for,  apart 
from  their  flowers,  many  of  the  kinds  differ  much 
in  breadth  or  tint  of  leafage,  or  in  time  of  bloom- 
ing as  well  as  in   floral  details.     A  man  who  can 
distinguish  the  ditt'erences  in  say  a  hundred  varie- 
ties of   Potatoes  or  the  same  number  of  Apples 
need  have  no  difliculty  in  doing  the  same  for  these 
our  favourite  flowers  of  .spring.     And  yet  those 
who  can  point  out  by  name  any  one  of  a  hundred 
or  more  of  unnamed  show  Roses  will  frankly  tell 
you  that  the  new  seedling  Narcissi  are  "  too  much 
alike."     The   truth   really  is  that   seedling   Nar- 
cissi are  quite  as  distinct  as   are  named  Tulips, 
Hyacinths,    Gladioli,  Roses,    Pansies,  or  a  dozen 
other  groups  of  hardy  flowers  of  which  numerous 
varieties  have  been  raised  from  seeds  ;  hut  whereas 
all  these  have  long  been  known,  the  hybrid  Nar- 
cissi  are   of   quite    recent   birth,    one    may   the 
less  wonder  at  their  being  less  well  known.     The 
history  of  the  hybrid  Narcissi  is  a  very  interesting 
one,  and  as    often   happens,  more  often  perhaps 
than    horticulturists   are   apt   to  imagine.   Dame 


Nature  seems  to  have  been  ahead  of  the  gardener, 
and  we  find  natural  hybrids  in  the  alpine 
meadows.  Thus,  Dr.  Henon,  who  made  a  special 
study  of  the  wild  French  species,  tells  us,  "  The 
station  of  Lattes,  near  Montpelier,  is  remarkable 
in  that  it  offers  many  species  mixed  in  the  same 
meadow  (N.  poeticus,  angustifolius,  biflorus, 
Tazetta),  as  well  as  a  considerable  quantity  of  in- 
termediate forms,  varieties,  or  hybrids.  In  1840, 
along  with  MM.  Dunal,  Delile,  and  Bouchet,  I  as- 
serted that  at  this  station  might  be  seen  all  the 
passages  from  N.  poeticus  to  N.  Tazetta  passing 
through  N.  biflorus  without  any  appreciable  line 
of  demarcation.  This  assertion  was  at  the  time 
strongl}'  criticised,  but,  verification  being  made 
on  the  spot  with  M.  Delile,  it  was  established 
that  the  fact  was  beyond  doubt." 

N.  Bernardi  has  loug^been  recognised  as  a  dis- 
tinct natural  hybrid  to  be  found  in  Pjrenean 
meadows  wherever  N.  poeticus  and  N.  muticus  (J. 
Gay)  grow  together.  It  is  a  variable  plant, 
according  as  the  characteristics  of  either  one  or  the 
other  of  its  parents  predominate.  This  variety  was 
recently  figured  and  described  in  The  Gaeden 
for  the  current  year  (Vol.  XXIII.,  p.  594). 

The  late  Dean  Herbert  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
thefirst,  if  notactually  the  first,  toraise  hybridNar- 
cissi  in  our  gardens,  and  in  the  Botanical Begister 
for  1843,  No.  38,  several  of  his  hybrids  are  illus- 
trated, these  having  been  raised  in  the  Dean's 
garden  at  Spofforth.  It  is  there  stated  by  Mr. 
Herbert  that  many  Narcissi  which  had  been  dis- 
tinguished as  species,  and  even  by  Haworth  made 
into  fresh  genera,  are  never  known  to  bear  seed, 
and  are  hence  regarded  as  mules.  Mr.  Herbert 
verified  his  own  doubts  on  this  head  by  raising 
hybrid  seedlings  from  the  wild  Yorkshire  Daffodil. 
(N.  Pseudo-Narcissus)  fertilised  with  pollen  of  N 
poeticus,  the  result  being  a  plant  which  could  not 
be  distinguished  from  N.  incomparabilis.  All  in- 
terested in  the  history  of  cross-bred  Narcissi 
should  read  the  paper  on  "  Hybridisation  "  contri- 
buted to  the  Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
(vol  ii.,  p.  1,  et  seq.),  wherein  the  worthy  Dean 
gives  some  very  interesting  particulars.  Among 
other  instructive  remarks  is  one  relating  to 
the  sterility  of  N.  odorus  (Campernelle)  in  culti- 
vation or  in  its  wild  state,  and  this  fact  led 
to  experiments  being  made  which  eventually 
proved  that  the  Linna;an  N.  odorus — the  genus 
Philogyne  in  all  its  variations  —  is  simply 
a  cross-bred  or  hybrid  product  between  the 
common  Daffodil  (N.  Pseudo-Narcissus)  and 
the  Jonquil  (N.  Jonquilla),  such  hybrids  having 
been  raised  by  Mr.  Trevor  Alcock  near  Carmar- 
then as  well  as  in  the  Dean's  own  garden. 

Another  celebrated  hybridiser  of  the  Narcissus 
was  the  late  Mr.  W.  Backhouse,  of  St.  John's,  Wal- 
singham,  who  amongst  others  was  successful  in 
raising  N.  lorifolius  var.  Emperor  and  N.  bicolor 
var.  Empress  Dafliodils,  while  among  the  present 
group  his  hybrid  variety  of  N.  incomparabilis 
var.  Stella  is  perhaps  the  best  known.  Although 
Mr.  Backhouse's  seedlings  were  comparatively  few, 
yet  amongst  hybrid  Daffodils  his  Emperor  and  Em- 
press even  yet  reign  supreme.  Those  interested 
should  read  his  own  account  of  his  crosses  a.i 
en  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  June   10,  1865. 
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Of  all  hybridists,  however,  Mr.  Leeds,  of  Longford 
Bridge,  near  Manchester,  has  added  most  to  our 
collections,  many  of  his  seedlings  rivalling  the 
choicest  of  all  tropical  Orchids  in  beauty,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  are  perfectly  hardy  in  our 
gardens.  According  to  Mr.  Barr,  whose  collection 
of  Leeds'  varieties   is  quite  unique,   "  These  new 
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hybrid  Daffodils  are  tlie  result  of  crosses  between 
the  different  varieties  of  the  Trumpet  Daffodil 
and  the  varieties  of  poeticus  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Trumpet  Daffodil  and  montanus  on  the  other. 
Unfortunately,  the  gentlemen  who  produced  such 
wonderful  results,  and  made  so  many  grand 
additions  to  a  family  already  rich  and  varied, 
have  left  on  record  so  little  data,  that  we  can  but 
surmise  how  the  work  was  accomplished.  How- 
ever, we  know  for  certain  that  a  cross  between 
the  Trumpet  and  poeticus  Daffodils  gives  incom- 
parabilis,  Parkinson's  Peerless  Daffodil.  Assum- 
ing, therefore,  that  this  result  is  followed  by 
crossing  incomparabilis  and  poeticus,  what  is 
more  natural  to  expect  than  Barri,  which  is  simply 
a  reduced  incomparabilis  ?  Then,  again,  cross 
Barri  and  poeticus,  and  we  imagine  the  outcome 
would  be  Burbidgei,  which  is  a  poeticus  with  the 
crown  somewhat  larger  and  retaining  the  colours 
of  the  first  hybrid,  viz.,  incomparabilis.  The 
E  uoharis-like  Daffodil  Leedsi  we  think  most 
likely  a  cross  between  Trumpet  albicans  and 
montanus.  The  most  perfect  of  all  hybrid  Daffo- 
dils, viz  ,  Nelsoni,  would,  we  think,  result  from  a 
cross  between  Trumpet  bicolor  and  poeticus,  or 
Macleai  possibly  assisted,  as  the  Nelsoni's  are 
large  forms  of  Macleai,  the  most  perfect  of  minia- 
ture Daffodils ;  besides  the  foregoing  results  in 
the  production  of  hybrids  there  is  amongst  the 
new  Daffodils  of  tire  Trumpet  section  great 
variety  both  in  size  and  colour,  which  we  con- 
clude to  be  the  result  of  seeding  the  varieties 
of  the  Magni-coronatfe  group. 

"  A  remarkable  feature  in  many  of  these  hybrid 
Daffodils  is  the  strongly  marked  orange-scarlet 
crown,  which  we  imaginft  would  come  from  poeti- 
cus poetarum  ;  and  others,  again,  have  the  crown 
dark  yellow,  light  yellow,  canary-yellow,  primrose, 
silver  white,  and  some  apricot  coloured.  The  late 
Mr.  Nelson  raised  a  few  seedling  Daffodils  of  con- 
siderable character,  and  had  he  lived  a  few  more 
years  he  doubtless  would  have  made  valuable  ad- 
ditions to  this  family.  The  Eev.  WoUey  Dod  has 
for  some  years  past  been  forming  a  collection  of 
Daffodils.  We  hope  he  will  bring  some  of  his 
energy  to  bear  on  the  hybridisation  of  this  family, 
and  from  his  personal  experience  tell  us  how  all 
these  beautiful  modern  varieties  were  made." 

In  the  coloured  illustration  the  artist  gives  us  a 
delicious  glimpse  of  the  graceful  form  and  soft 
pale  beauty  of  three  or  four  seedling  varieties,  all 
of  which  are  most  lovely,  but  a  volume  of  coloured 
plates  would  not  give  us  an  adequate  idea  of  their 
numerous  new  phases  of  grace  and  colour,  and, 
after  all,  the  best  way  of  illustrating  their  utter 
loveliness  is  planting  them  in  good  soil  and 
in  suitable  positions  in  the  garden,  so  that 
every  spring-time  may  bring  their  flowers 
to  us  in  all  their  graceful  reality.  Among 
the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Nelson's  seedling  Daffodils 
there  are  one  or  two  so  distinct  as  to  deserve 
especial  notice.  Perhaps  the  finest  of  all  is  N. 
Gertrude  Jekyll,  a  bold  beauty  of  the  finest  type, 
having  a  solid  wax-like  trunk  and  stout  sulphur- 
tinted  perianth  segments.  This  variety  was  first 
illustrated  and  described  in  The  Garden,  Vol. 
XXIII.,  p.  31,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  very 
finest  of  its  race.  Another  little  beauty  of  Mr. 
Nelson's  raising  is  N.  nanus  var.  albus,  which  may 
best  be  described  as  a  pale  sulphur-coloured 
variety  of  the  N.  nanus  type,  which  eventually 
shades  off  into  a  nearly  pure  white  flower.  It  is 
as  rare  as  it  is  beautiful,  and,  like  its  larger  com- 
panion   from  the  Aldborough  garden   befjre   al- 


luded to,  it  is  not  yet  in  the  trade.  While  re- 
membering the  beauty  of  these  Nelsonian  seedlings 
we  must  not  forget  that  they  were  simply  the 
result  of  careful  seed  selection,  and  not  obtained 
as  the  result  of  cross-breeding.  This  being  so,  one 
cannot  too  forcibly  beg  of  amateurs,  in  whose 
gardens  Narcissi  may  naturally  bear  seeds,  that 
they  will  try  their  best  to  raise  seedlings,  seeing 
that  the  results  in  Mr.  Nelson's,  as  well  as  in  Mr. 
Backhouse's,  case  were  so  exceptionally  fine  and 
distinct. 

Planted  out  in  good  deep  friable  or  sandy  soil, 
these  new  seedling  varieties  are  not  only  quite 
hardy,  but  they  rapidly  increase,  and  so  form 
effective  masses.  If  planted  in  a  sheltered  posi- 
tion so  much  the  better,  or  the  dry,  harsh  east 
winds  shrivel  their  perianth  segments  and  so  im- 
pair their  beauty,  unless,  indeed,  their  blossoms 
are  cut  in  the  bud  stage  and  brought  indoors  to 
expand.  So  treated,  or  when  grown  in  pots  in  the 
greenhouse,  the  exquisite  beaufy  of  their  blos- 
soms is  much  longer  preserved.  As  to  their  great 
beauty  as  cut  flowers  we  need  not  speak,  since 
most  visitors  to  the  London  flower  shows  of  recent 
years  will  have  noted  it  for  themselves. 

F.  W.  B. 


SEASONABLE    WORK. 


THE  ROCK  GARDEN. 
Campanula  garganica  is  a  charming  plant  for 
the  base  of  a  rock,  and  if  planted  partly  under  an 
overhanging  stone,  it  will  show  itself  off  to  con- 
siderable advantage,  clinging,  as  it  were,  to  the 
under  surface  of  the  stone.  C.  fragilis,  often  con- 
founded wilh  the  Garganian  Hairbell,  is  not  so  de- 
sirable for  the  purpose  just  mentioned,  for  its  ten- 
dency is  to  hang,  whereas  that  of  the  species  in 
question  is  to  grow  in  an  upright  manner.  One 
great  drawback  towards  this  plant  becoming  more 
popular  than  it  is,  is  its  impatience  of  division,  and 
the  consequent  necessity  of  propagation  by  cut- 
tings. A  bronze-flowered  variety  of  the  alpine 
Wallflower  is  very  ornamental  and  of  easy  culture. 
Amongst  Pinks,  Dianthus  alpinus,  a  diminutive 
rose-flowered  kind,  grows  in  calcareous  soil  ;  so 
also  does  the  Cheddar  Pink,  D.  cas.sius,  and  upon 
walls.  In  Mr.  EUacombe's garden,  at  Bitton,  we  saw 
some  fine  examples  of  the  Maiden  Pink  (D. 
deltoides)  growing  on  a  high  wall,  and  the  pale- 
flowered  variety  of  this  Pink  would  be  equally 
well  adapted,  we  should  think,  for  walls.  Whether 
seedlings  now  appearing  about  this  variety  will 
come  true  to  their  parent,  or  revert  to  the  type, 
has  yet  to  be  proved.  Like  the  rest,  it  enjoys  a 
lime  soil.  D.  neglectus,  the  Glacial  Pink,  a  beauti- 
fal  species,  is  rather  difficult  to  grow,  that  is  if 
one  does  not  give  it  the  soil  which  it  requires.  It 
grows  upon  the  primary  rocks.  -  We  can  grow  it  in 
loam,  but  it  fails  in  limestone ;  but  the  soil  it  likes 
best  should  be  analogous  to  that  of  its  native 
habitat,  that  is,  peat,  loam,  and  granite  gravel.  The 
same  treatment  will  suit  the  nearly  allied,  quite 
as  beautiful,  and  earlier  flowering  typical  D.  gla- 
cialis.  Epilobium  Dodonfei  is  a  plant  of  very 
easy  culture,  seedlings  springing  up  around  the 
parents.  Really,  according  to  stature  ultimately 
attained,  it  ought  to  be  classed  amongst  border 
plants,  but  flowering  early  in  the  year  and  upon 
its  young  growths  until  September,  and  its 
seedlings  flowering  too  in  their  early  stages  of 
growth,  it  is  well  worth  a  place  in  the  rock 
garden.  It  is  intere?ting  to  note  how  a  nearly 
allied  species,  E.  Fleischeri,  under  cultivation 
adapts  itself  to  a  limestone  soil,  while  in  its  native 
habitat  it  grows  on  a  soil  entirely  free  from  lime ; 
its  relative,  on  the  other  hand,  prefers  lime.  If  ever 
there  was  an  alpine  Aster  (Erigeron)  worthy  of 
cultivation  it  is  E  glaucum,  a  hybrid  variety.  It  is 
hardier  than  the  type  and  more  abundant  as 
regards  flowering.  Its  blossoms,  too,  are  quite  as 
large  as  those  of  the  type,  and  possess  a  charming 
rosv  tince.     The  flower-stems  are  not  erect,  bu: 


decumbent,  and  while  the  type  shows  no  sign  of 
floweiing  until  the  approach  of  autumn,  this 
flowers  persistently  from  spring  until  autumn. 
The  Heron's-bills  are  a  genus  worthy  of  more 
general  culture  than  has  hitherto  been  given 
them.  Of  the  self-sowing  group  with  finely  divided 
leaves  may  be  mentioned  Erodium  cheilanthi- 
folium,  E.  petrajum,  E.  macradenum,  and  E. 
absinthioides.  There  are  also  two  biennial 
Epilobiums  worthy  of  culture,  rather  coarse  in 
habit,  with  ovate  leaves,  deeply  lobed  at  the  base, 
which  sow  themselves  freely. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

The  weather  must  now  be  closely  watched,  as 
before  the  occurrence  of  frost  anything  likely  to 
suffer  from  it  should  be  protected.  Already  Alter- 
nantheras  are  beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of 
the  cold,  but,  with  the  exception  of  these,  carpet 
beds  are  still  looking  well,  and  may,  with  shelter 
afforded  at  night,  be  preserved  in  fair  condition 
for  some  time  to  come.  Laurel  branches,  stuck  in 
or  laid  lightly  on  them,  form  an  excellent  covering, 
but  the  best  is  that  rendered  by  the  use  of  mats 
or  cloths,  either  of  which,  wilh  a  few  sticks  stuck 
in  here  and  there  to  bear  their  weight,  may  be 
thrown  over  quickly  and  removed  in  the  morning. 
Succulent  plants,  such  as  Echeveiiametallica,  and 
any  others  that  are  tender  and  slow  to  get  up  to 
any  size,  had  better  be  lifted  and  repotted,  and 
there  are  many  plants  besides  with  fine  foliage 
which,  if  housed  before  being  injured,  may  be 
made  to  render  good  service  during  the  winter 
in  large  greenhouses  or  conservatories,  where 
plants  of  such  bold  type  are  wanted.  Among 
Pelargoniums,  the  first  to  feel  the  frost  are 
the  tricolors  and  variegated  section  generally, 
and,  if  wanted  again,  should  be  taken  up  at  once, 
shortened  back,  and  have  the  piincipal  portion  of 
the  leaves  stripped  off,  when  they  may  be  packed 
closely  with  their  roots  in  earth  in  boxes  or 
potted  singly  in  small  pots,  and  thus  stored  safely 
on  any  light,  dry,  airy  shelf  near  the  glass  till 
spring.  The  green-leaved  sorts  are  the  next  to 
require  attention,  and  as  year-old  plants  flower 
with  more  freedom  than  young  ones,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  they  be  preserved,  and  if  cut  in  hard  it 
is  surprising  what  a  number  may  be  wintered  in  a 
small  space.  In  the  mixed  border,  that  grand 
herbaceous  plant  Anemone  japonica  is  still  gay, 
and  holds  its  own  in  spite  of  the  weather.  The 
next  things  to  come  in  are 

The  Chrysanthemums,  which,  as  the  buds  are 
now  formed  and  prominent,  will  be  greatly  bene- 
fited by  a  soaking  or  two  of  strong  liquid  manure. 
This  is  best  administered  bj'  drawing  up  with  a 
hoe  a  low  ridge  of  soil  around  each,  so  as  to  form 
a  basin-like  recepticle,  as  then  the  roots  get  all 
without  any  waste.  In  cases  in  which  it  is  thought 
desirable  to  fill  up  vacancies  in  borders  it  may 
easily  be  done  by  means  of  spare  Chrysanthe- 
mums, which,  being  fibrous-rooted,  may  be  lifted 
with  large  balls  and  replanted  without  much 
check.  The  best  time  to  carry  out  the  operation 
is  during  a  dull,  showery  day,  when,  by  watering 
heavily  to  wash  in  the  soil,  the  leaves  will  con- 
tinue fresh  without  any  flagging.  To  support  the 
stems  a  few  weak  sticks  are  all  that  is  necessary, 
as  the  branches  may  be  looped  up  and  held  secure 
with  very  little  tying.     Where 

Bulbous  plants,  such  as  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
and  Crocuses,  are  grown  for  the  adornment  of 
beds  and  borders,  it  is  high  time  thej'  were  got  in, 
in  order  that  they  may  form  plenty  of  rcots  before 
the  tops  begin  to  work.  If  the  soil  of  ihe  beds  in 
which  they  are  to  be  planted  is  at  all  stiff  it 
should  be  deeply  dug  or  trenched,  and  during  the 
process  have  plenty  of  leaf -mould  and  sand  worked 
well  into  it  to  help  the  drainage.  This  is  an 
important  matter  with  bulbs,  for  should  they  lay 
wet  in  the  ground,  many  will  rot.  To  prevent 
this  it  is  a  good  plan  when  planting  to  place 
a  little  sharp  sand  around  each  bulb.  The 
proper  distance  for  planting  Hyacinths  in  beds 
to  produce  a  good  display  is  about  6  inches,  and 
they  should  be  placed  at  half  that  depth  in  the 
^rounl.     To  thow  them  off  to  the  gr. a'est  aivan- 
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tage,  circular  beds  raised  in  the  centre  are  best, 
and  to  hide  the  bare  soil  a  carpeting  of  Mentha 
gibraltarica,  or  some  of  the  dwarf  spreading 
Sedums,  forms  a  good  setting.  Tulips  should  be 
treated  in  the  same  way,  as  the  fresh  green  helps 
to  tone  down  and  give  fine  effect  to  their  gay 
colours.  In  borders  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  are  the 
most  telling  in  patches  of  three,  which  may  be  all 
of  one  kind  or  of  distinct  colours,  according  to 
taste,  however  arranged.  They  should  be  planted 
triangularly  6  in.  or  7  in.  apart,  and  at  the  same 
depth  as  in  beds.  As  many  bulbous  and  tuberous 
rooted  plants  get  lost  during  winter  and  spring 
through  digging  and  re-arranging  borders,  the  site 
of  each  should  be  marked,  either  by  means  of  a 
label  or  iron  peg,  in  order  that  workmen  may  see 
where  they  are. 

Cleaning  walks.— The  weather  has  been 
such  of  late  as  to  cause  walks  and  roads  on  which 
there  is  little  traffic  to  be  full  of  weeds.  Many 
break  the  gravel  to  destroy  these,  and  incur  much 
needless  labour  thereby,  as  well  as  discomfort 
from  having  the  surface  rough.  Common  salt,  such 
as  is  sold  to  farmers  for  dressing  land,  and  which 
may  be  obtained  almost  anywhere  at  about  2.5s. 
per  ton,  will  eradicate  them  when  put  on  regularly 
and  carefully.  The  time  to  put  it  on  when  it  is 
most  effectual  is  during  dry  weather,  when  by 
dissolving  gradually  and  soaking  in  about  the 
roots  of  the  weeds,  they  soon  lose  their  hold,  and 
the  sun  scorches  them  up.  The  most  economical 
way  of  applying  salt  is  to  dissolve  it  in  a  tub  of 
■water,  and  then  pour  the  weak  brine  on  through 
a  fine-rosed  pot  so  as  to  distribute  it  regularly  ; 
but  however  used,  the  thing  to  avoid  is  the  injury 
apt  to  result  to  the  edging  if  the  salt  or  liquid  is 
put  on  too  close  to  it.  In  cases  where  Box  is  grown 
as  an  edging  salt  is  dangerous,  but  the  risk 
to  grass  verges  is  infinitessimal,  as  the  principal 
roots  being  above  ground,  they  are  very  much  out 
of  the  way  of  its  influence.  One  great  advantage 
in  using  salt  for  the  eradication  of  weeds,  besides 
the  time  and  labour  saved,  is  the  brightening 
effect  it  has  on  the  gravel,  as  by  killing  all  mossj' 
growth,  destroying  conferva,  &c.,  it  seems  to 
cleanse  it  right  through,  besides  which  it  makes  it 
bind  all  the  firmer.  We  have  heard  of  vitriolic  acid 
being  used  to  kill  weeds,  and  we  know  that  it  does 
so  thoroughly  on  lawns,  where  a  single  drop  in  the 
crowns  of  a  Plaintain  or  Daisy  will  quickly  burn 
them  up.  The  worst,  however,  of  the  acid  is  that 
it  is  bad  stuff  to  have  anything  to  do  with,  for  if 
not  handled  carefully  it  destroys  any  clothing  it 
touches  and  blisters  the  hands.  In  kitchen  gar- 
dens all  walks  should  have  dead  edgings,  as  then 
they  can  be  dealt  with  by  means  of  salt,  and  al- 
ways kept  solid,  bright,  and  clean  at  a  very  trifling 
cost. 

PROPAGATING. 

No  time  should  now  be  lost  in  putting  in  such 
cuttings  of  stove  or  greenhouse  plants  as  are  to  lie 
increased,  as  if  delayed  longer  it  will  be  much 
better  to  wait  till  February.  Cuttings  of  Solanums 
put  in  now,  and  potted  off  as  soon  as  rooted,  and 
placed  in  a  light  position,  will  make  good  plants 
to  grow  on  for  next  season.  Plants  obtained  in 
this  way  are  from  their  floriferousness  preferred 
to  seedlings,  besides  which  the  cuttings  may  be 
selected  from  a  few  of  the  finest,  and,  if  done 
carefully,  may  be  so  taken  oif  as  to  in  no  way  dis- 
figure the  plant.  Store  pots  of  seedling  Ferns  in 
their  various  stages  of  development  will  now  re- 
quire careful  watching,  as  if  allowed  to  form  too 
dense  a  mass  they  are  apt  to  fall  a  prey  to  damp, 
on  the  first  appearance  of  which  the  young  plants 
should  be  pricked  off  into  other  pots.  Early  in  the 
year  is  the  best  time  for  sowing,  the  young  Ferns 
being  in  a  much  better  position  to  stand  the  winter 
than  if  sown  later.  Before  sowing  prepare  some 
C-inch  pots  by  filling  them  to  within  2  inches 
of  the  top  with  broken  crocks,  over  which  place 
a  layer  of  fibrous  peat,  then  fill  up  with  soil 
consisting  of  equal  parts  peat  and  loam,  with  a 
slight  admixture  of  sand,  the  whole  being  sifted 
through  a  sieve  with  J-inch  mesh  and  pressed 
moderately  firm.  Many  sow  on  very  rough  soil, 
but  in  that  case  some  difliculty  is  experienced 


when  it  becomes  necessary  to  prick  them  off; 
therefore,  fine  soil  will  be  found  most  suitable. 
The  spores  grow  most  readily  on  peat  alone,  but 
in  that  case  they  are  liable  to  be  overgrown  by 
confervsE,  which  on  loam  are  not  so  troublesome. 
All  things  considered,  a  mixture  of  the  two  is 
perhaps  best.  After  the  pots  are  filled  give  them 
a  good  watering,  or  rather  water  tbem  several 
times  with  a  fine  rose  till  they  are  thoroughly 
soaked,  then  sow  the  spores.  A  good  plan  is  to 
take  a  frond  of  each  Fern  in  which  the  spore 
cases  are  just  commencing  to  open,  and  lay  it  in 
a  piece  of  clean  white  paper  a  few  days  before  it 
is  wanted.  The  spores  when  ripe  will  fall  out, 
and  the  paper  being  white  they  will  be  readily 
recognised.  The  sowing  should  be  done  apart  from 
the  fernery,  as  Fern  spores  are  always  floating  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  a  mixture  would  be  the  re- 
sult. To  prevent  this,  care  must  be  taken  to 
thoroughly  wipe  the  hands  after  each  kind  is  sown, 
and  no  more  pots  should  be  brought  forward  at  a 
time  than  are  wanted  for  the  one  sort.  Sprinkle 
the  spores  as  lightly  as  possible  on  the  wet  sur- 
face of  the  soil  and  place  them  in  a  close  case,  or 
a  pane  of  glass  may  be  laid  on  the  top  of  the  pot. 
They  should  then  be  kept  always  moist,  and  when 
water  is  needed  it  should  be  either  sprinkled 
with  a  fine  rose  or  the  pots  may  be  placed  about 
half  their  depth  in  a  pan  of  water  which  will  per- 
colate through  the  whole  mass  and  give  all  a 
good  soaking.  This  latter  mode  is  to  be  preferred, 
as  there  is  no  danger  of  displacing  the  spores.  It 
will  be  found  as  a  rule  that  hardj'  Ferns  do  best 
in  a  greenhouse  temperature,  and  temperate  and 
stove  kinds  in  that  of  a  stove.  In  about  a  month 
the  surface  of  the  soil  will  be  quite  green  with  the 
growing  spores.  When  that  is  the  case  they  must 
be  carefully  watched,  and  if  they  commence  to 
damp  they  must  at  once  be  pricked  ofii,  an  operation 
which  is  best  done  in  the  following  manner  ;  Pre- 
pare some  pots  as  for  sowing,  except  that  the  soil 
should  be  piut  in  them  very  lightly ;  then  with  a 
pointed  stick  take  a  mass  about  the  size  of  the 
end  of  a  lead  pencil  of  the  growing  spores  and 
place  it  on  the  surface  of  the  soil ;  then  press  it 
lightly  with  the  finger,  and  so  continue  till  the 
pot  is  full,  when  it  may  be  watered  and  returned 
to  the  case.  They  will  require  dividing  and  prick- 
ing off  three  or  four  times  before  they  are  ready 
for  potting,  and  in  that  case  large  numbers  of 
plants  are  obtained  from  a  single  pot.  The  above 
remarks  regarding  the  season  of  sowing  only  ap- 
ply to  the  evergreen  kinds ;  the  deciduous  sorts 
should  be  sown  when  the  spores  are  ripe,  but  the 
treatment  required  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  It  is, 
however,  not  absolutely  necessarj'  to  sow  the 
spores  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe  ;  many  kinds  will 
keep  good  for  months  and  even  years,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  some  lose  their  vitality  in  a  very  short 
time.  In  the  case  of  trees  or  shrubs  that  have 
been  grafted,  see  that  the  grafts  are  not  blown  off. 
for  even  where  the  union  is  complete  that  part  is 
weak  for  some  time  ;  therefore  care  must  be  taken 
that  all  are  securely  staked  and  tied,  or  in  the 
event  of  storms  the  results  may  be  disastrous. 


INDOOP.  PLANTS. 

Ferns. — Where  there  is  a  regular  Fern  house 
the  atmosphere  should  at  this  time  of  the  year  be 
kept  considerably  drier  than  during  the  growing 
season,  but  sufficient  water  must  be  given  to  the 
roots,  for  Ferns  above  all  plants  cannot  bear  to 
have  the  material  in  which  their  roots  are  grow- 
ing dry ;  where  this  occurs  the  fronds  are  sure  to 
assume  a  sickly  hue,  out  of  which  they  rarely  can 
be  got  until  fresh  healthy  growth  is  made.  One 
of  the  great  mistakes  committed  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Ferns  is  giving  them  too  much  warmth ; 
when  so  treated  it  has  the  effect  of  causing  an 
undue  extension  of  the  fronds.  The  strong  growers 
therefore  get  so  large  as  to  become  unmanageable 
and  smother  the  weaker  ones,  added  to  which  it 
favours  the  increase  of  thrips  and  makes  the 
plants  much  more  susceptible  of  injury  from 
fumigation  or  other  means  taken  to  destroy  them 
too.  The  growth  made  in  more  heat  than  is 
necessary  is  of  a  character  that  will  not  stand 


any  length  of  time  when  cut.  Davallias  are  very 
suitable  for  using  in  a  cut  state,  and  in  the  case 
of  ihe  deciduous  kinds  all  the  fronds  can  be  so 
used  after  the  season's  growth  is  completed  with- 
out material  injury  to  the  plants.  Of  all  Ferns 
used  for  cutting  none  is  such  a  general  favourite 
as  Adiantum  cuneatum,  but  to  have  it  in  the  best 
condition  so  that  it  will  stand  without  flagging  in 
bouquets,  button-holes,  &c.,  it  needs  to  be  espe- 
cially prepared.  This  is  best  effected  by  giving 
comparatively  little  root  room,  so  that  the  pots 
get  thoroughly  filled  with  roots,  keeping  the  plants 
as  near  the  light  as  possible  whilst  growth  is 
being  made  with  a  considerable  admission  of  air, 
and  now  letting  them  be  as  cool  as  they  will  bear. 
The  fronds  of  all  Ferns  used  for  cutting  will  last 
much  longer  if  severed  from  the  plants  and  steeped 
completely  overhead  in  water  for  a  few  hours  be- 
fore being  used.  Ferns  that  are  planted  out  on 
rockwork  and  that  are  inclined  to  get  too  large 
may  have  this  disposition  checked  a  good  deal  by 
periodically  cutting  away  as  many  of  the  older 
fronds,  whilst  still  fresh  and  healthy,  as  appear- 
ance in  the  house  will  permit. 

Tree  Ferns. — Dicksonias,  Cyatheas,  Alsophi- 
las,  and  similar  species  have  a  fine  appearance 
when  planted  out,  as  they  often  are,  in  houses, 
but  unless  the  structures  in  which  they  are  grown 
are  very  large,  it  is  a  mistake  to  so  treat  them,  for 
it  much  encourages  the  fronds  to  lengthen,  and 
the  whole  growth  of  the  plants  to  increase  so  fast, 
that  they  not  only  overshade  everything  near 
them,  but  soon  get  too  large  for  the  houses  they 
occupy.  By  liberal  feeding  with  manure  water 
these  plants  may  be  grown  quite  large  enough  to 
show  their  natural  habit  in  pots  or  tubs  half  the 
size  generally  used,  and  if  in  place  of  planting 
the  pots  are  plunged,  the  appearance  will  be  quite 
equal  to  planting  out  without  the  disadvantages; 
and,  moreover,  it  gives  an  opportunity  of  altering 
the  position  of  the  plants  at  will.  Where  Tree 
Ferns  are  getting  too  tall  for  the  houses,  instead 
of  discarding  them,  as  is  fjequently  done,  they  can 
be  shortened.  If  large  wire  baskets  are  made 
open  at  one  side  that  they  can  be  fixed  round  the 
stems,  and  these  are  filled  with  a  mixture  of 
Sphagnum,  peat,  and  potsherds,  or  charcoal,  and 
fastened  to  the  stems  at  such  heights  as  may  be 
deemed  desirable  to  shorten  them  to  keeping  the 
material  moist,  they  will  root  into  it  sufficiently  to 
admit  of  the  trunks  being  sawn  off  immediately 
below  the  baskets.  The  present  is  a  good  time  to 
commence  with  such  plants,  as  they  will  at  once 
begin  rooting,  and  be  much  better  established  in 
it  by  next  autumn,  than  if  the  baskets  were  fixed 
on  in  spring.  It  requires  a  year  to  prepare  them 
before  they  are  cut  off,  without  which  the  succeed- 
ing lot  of  fronds  formed  come  small. 

Cyclamens. — Young  plants  of  these  raised 
from  seed  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  months  ago  will 
now  be  pushing  up  their  flowers  ;  a  temperature  of 
45°  in  the  night  suits  them.  With  Cyclamens  it  is 
necessary  to  be  always  on  the  look-out  for  aphides. 
Where  seed  was  sown  about  midsummer  the  plants 
will  shortly  be  ready  for  pricking  out  ;  they  are 
best  put  in  shallow  pans  filled  with  a  mixture  of 
peat  and  sand  or  where  very  good  yellow  loam 
can  be  obtained  in  addition  to  the  sand  a  little 
leaf-mould  may  be  used.  Whatever  soil  is  used 
we  have  found  it  necessary  that  it  should  not  be 
adhesive,  otherwise  the  roots  get  broken  when  re- 
moved to  pot  singly.  Keep  the  young  stock  in  an 
intermediate  temperature  near  the  glass,  so  that 
it  may  have  plenty  of  light. 

Fuchsias. — Old  plants  should  be  dried  off,  then 
pruned,  and  stored  away  in  their  winter  quarters. 
Young  examples  raised  from  cuttings  struck 
towards  the  end  of  summer  ought  to  be  potted 
singl}'  and  set  within  a  few  inches  of  the  glass 
in  anlntermediatie  temperature,  so  as  to  keep  them 
growing  slowly  through  the  winter  without  being 
drawn. 

Berry-bearing  Solanums  and  Atjcubas. 
— Where  a  good  stock  of  Solanums  is  prepared 
they  are  for  some  purposes  during  the  winter 
more  useful  than  flowering  plants.  If  a  portion 
were  propagated  early,  and  another  lot  struck  in 
the  spring,  the  latter  will  attain  their  colour  to 
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succeed  the  former,  and  by  this  means  a  supply 
fully  fit  for  use  may  be  kept  up  from  the  present 
time  until  sprinj,  as  the  late-struck  plants  will 
yet  have  their  green  berries.  They  are  water-loving 
subjects,  and  whether  grown  through  the  season 
in  pots  or  planted  out  and  then  repotted  in 
autumn,  the  soil  must  be  kept  continuously  moist, 
or  the  leaves  become  discoloured  and  the  plants 
thin.  Fumigate  or  dip  into  Tobacco  water  until 
the  stock  is  completely  free  from  aphides.  The 
female  forms  of  Aucabas  grown  in  6-inch  or 
8-inch  pots  standard  fashion,  with  stems  from 
1  foot  to  2  feet  high,  make  excellent  conservatory 
and  room  plants ;  where  they  have  been  well 
managed  they  will  be  now  fully  furnished  with 
ripe  berries,  and  may  be  employed  along  with 
greenhouse-flowering  and  fine-leaved  subjects. 

Sakeacenias. — The  mistake  often  committed 
with  these  is  in  growing  them  too  hot  and  with 
insufficient  light ;  an  intermediate  temperature  is 
quite  enough  for  any  of  the  species  or  varieties. 
Even  the  different  forms  of  S.  Drummondi,  which 
make  growth  in  late  autumn,  are  better  kept  now 
in  a  house  where  the  night  temperature  is  at  50° 
than  in  more  heat.  All  the  kinds,  both  species  and 
vai-ieties,  require  to  be  kept  always  moist  at  the 
roots,  even  in  the  winter  time  when  at  rest,  but 
the  different  forms  of  S.  Drummondi,  through  the 
fact  of  their  being  now  growing,  need  especial 
attention  in  this  matter.  Thrips  are  the  greatest 
enemies  these  plants  have  to  contend  with,  and  at 
this  season,  when  there  is  necessarily  less  atmo- 
spheric moisture  maintained,  they  usually  are 
troublesome,  getting  under  the  recurved  margins 
of  the  mouths  of  the  pitchers.  Sponging  with 
Tobacco  water  or  fumigating  will  kill  them  ;  the 
former  is  preferable  provided  the  solution  is  not 
used  too  strong,  so  as  to  injure  the  pitchers,  as  it 
destroys  both  the  live  insects  and  their  eggs.  To 
those  inclined  to  cultivate  these  interesting  plants 
the  names  of  the  most  desirable  sorts  may  be  an 
assistance.  They  are  S.  Drummondi  rubra,  S. 
D.  alba,  S.  flava,  S.  flavapicta,  S.  purpurea,  S.  vario- 
laris,  S.  psittacina,  S.  Chelsoni,  S.  atrosanguinea, 
and  S.  rubra.  The  flowers  of  the  latter  are  as 
sweet-scented  as  the  most  fragrant  Violets,  which 
their  odour  is  much  like. 

Stove  Palms.— There  is  nothing  gained,  but 
rather  the  reverse,  by  allowing  these  plants  so 
much  pot  room  as  they  are  frequently  given,  as  it 
tends  to  their  growing  so  rapidly  as  to  get  too 
large  for  the  space  available.  Still,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  possible  to  err  in  the  opposite  extreme 
of  insufiioieut  root  room  ;  this  applies  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  large  entire-leaved  kinds,  such  as 
Yerschaffeltia  splendida  and  Stevensonia  grandi- 
folia,  two  distinct  and  handsome  species  for  a 
large  stove,  and  which,  as  they  attain  their  full 
size  of  leaf,  require  good-sized  pots,  otherwise 
the  foliage  gets  yellow  and  sickly  in  appearance. 
To  this  broad-leaved  section,  but  much  more  com- 
pact, consequently  not  taking  up  so  much  room, 
belongs  the  yet  scarce  Pritchardia  grandis,  which 
may  justly  be  set  down  as  not  only  the  finest  dwarf 
Palm  of  the  entire-leaved  character,  but  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  whole  family.  It  is  deserving  of  a 
place  everywhere.  Any  specimens  of  the  heat- 
i-equirmg  section  of  these  plants  that  are 
suffering  through  insufficient  root  room  may 
at  once  have  larger  pots.  This,  in  all  cases,  is 
subject  to  their  being  kept  through  the  winter  in 
enough  heat  to  induce  regular  root  action,  for  if 
this  cannot  be  secured  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
move  them.  All  Palms  are  not  very  particular  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  soil  they  are  grown  in,  as  most 
of  the  kinds  will  thrive  in  either  peat  or  loam, 
light  or  heavy,  but  they  seem  to  enjoy  loam 
when  It  IS  of  a  heavy  adhesive  nature,  provided 
the  pots  are  well  drained,  but  when  grown  in 
it,  the  dark  colour  in  the  leaves  is  not  usually 
60  apparent  as  when  peat  is  used.  Amongst  the 
kinds  of  stove  Palms  that  take  up  comparatively 
httle  room  is  Chamsdorea  glaucophylla,  one  of  the 
most  elegant  kinds  in  cultivation.  In  habit  it  is 
like  Ptychosperma  Alexandrse,  with  a  head  of 
elegant  drooping  leaves  surmounting  a  straight 
bare  stem,  but  much  thinner  then  the  Ptycho- 
sperma. There  are  few,  if  any,  species  that  can  be 


grown  with  such  little  pot  room  as  this  kind,  but 
with  this,  as  with  all  other  Palms,  it  is  well  to  give 
it  manure  in  either  a  liquid  or  a  solid  state, 
otherwise  the  leaves  often  assume  a  sickly  hue,  es- 
pecially in  the  autumn,  and  in  the  case  of  those 
that  are  much  pot-bound.  When  in  this  condition, 
therefore,  and  there  is  any  deficiency  of  heat  to 
keep  up  through  the  winter  free  root  action, 
raanurial  assistance  in  this  way  should  be  given. 
Cocos  Weddelliana,  now  well  known  for  its  beau- 
tifully arched  slender  leaves,  will  bear  a  much 
lower  temperature  than  is  generally  supposed  ; 
something  above  that  of  a  warm  greenhouse,  say 
from  i8°  to  50°  will  keep  it  in  condition  equally 
well  as  where  more  heat  is  used,  with  the  advan- 
tage of  its  not  so  soon  outgrowing  the  space  at 
command.  Any  of  the  more  tender  Palms,  such 
as  the  Geonomas,  Damfenorops,  Chama^doreas, 
and  others  of  a  like  nature,  that  have  been  placed 
for  the  summer  in  conservatories  where  the  tem- 
perature is  insufficient  to  preserve  them  in  health 
through  the  winter  should  be  at  once  moved  to 
warmer  quarters. 

Greenhouse  Palms.— Where  a  large  or  me- 
dium-sized cool  conservatory  exists  there  are  no 
better  plants  for  permanent  use  than  cool  kinds  of 
Palms,  such  as  the  Kentias,  ChamEerops,  and  Cory- 
phas  ;  the  first-named  of  the  above  in  particular 
are  especially  deserving  of  notice.  K.  Belmoreana 
and  K.  australis  are  handsome  in  all  their  stages  of 
growth  either  in  a  small  state  or  when  more  fully 
developed,  their  beautifully  curved  leaves  being  at 
all  times  effective.  At  no  time  are  they  more  use- 
ful than  through  the  late  autumn  and  winter, 
when,  associated  with  Chrysanthemums,  Camel- 
lias, and  such  other  flowering  plants  as  may  be  in 
bloom,  they  produce  a  beautiful  effect  which  few 
other  forms  are  capable  of.  Cordyline  australis, 
Dasylirions,  variegated  Yuccas,  and  Aralias,  which 
are  now  often  employed  for  standing  out  of  doors 
on  terraces,  or  for  grouping  amongst  other  things 
that  give  a  tropical  effect  during  the  summer  sea- 
son, and  for  conservatory  use  in  winter,  should  be 
taken  in  before  cold  nights  come  on,  for  although 
these  things  are  not  particularly  tender,  still  they 
are  better  out  of  the  reach  of  frost,  and  they  can 
usually  be  grouped  amongst  flowering  and  other 
plants  in  the  conservatory  at  this  season. 


FEUIT. 

Pines. — If  the  final  arrangement  of  the  plants 
for  the  winter  months  remains  incomplete,  a 
single  day  should  not  be  lost  in  getting  the  dif- 
ferent sections  together,  fruiters  and  recent  start- 
ers, where  they  can  have  plenty  of  heat  and  light 
and  successions  in  light,  well  ventilated  pits 
where  atmospheric  moisture  from  the  plunging 
beds  is  always  present.  If  any  of  the  beds  require 
renovating,  great  watchfulness  must  be  observed, 
as  an  excess  of  heat,  now  the  pots  are  full  of 
roots,  might  soon  do  serious  injury.  In  all  cases 
the  tan  or  leaves  should  be  well  worked  and  fer- 
mented in  an  open  shed,  and  where  the  mixing 
of  the  old  and  new  together  is  likely  to  produce 
too  much  bottom  heat,  the  latter  may  be  spread 
over  the  surface  of  the  bed,  and  the  general  turn 
over  may  be  deferred  until  January.  Be  careful  in 
the  application  of  water  to  the  roots,  but  supply 
it  freely  when  the  plants  actually  require  it.  Keep 
them  free  from  suckers  until  the  plants  become 
strong  enough  to  throw  up  fruit,  and  then  in  the 
case  of  ordinary  kinds  allow  one  sucker  to  each 
fruiting  plant.  Scarce  or  shy  kinds  may  carry  two 
suckers,  and  when  the  fruit  is  cut  divest  the  old 
stems  of  their  leaves  ;  lay  them  close  together  in 
shallow  boxes  filled  with  soil,  and  plunge  in  the 
strongest  bottom  heat  at  command.  Having  done 
away  with  shading,  give  plants  in  all  stages  the 
benefit  of  the  highest  attainable  temperature  from 
sun  heat  by  shutting  up  at  1  p.m.  Make  but  little 
difference  in  the  mean  until  the  fine  weather 
breaks,  and  then  be  prepared  with  suitable  cover- 
ings for  placing  over  the  glass  by  night. 

Vines. — Where  the  first  crop  of  Grapes  is  ob- 
tained from  Vines  in  pots,  the  house  in  which  they 
are  to  be  grown  should  now  be  ready  for  placing 
them  in  position.     Wash  the  young  canes  with 


soap  and  water,  see  that  the  drainage  is  right,  and 
top-dress  with  old  turf  and  bone  dust.  It  bottom 
heat  is  to  be  applied  to  the  roots,  each  pot  should 
be  elevated  on  a  firm  pedestal  of  bricks,  so  as  to 
admit  of  the  removal  or  renovation  of  fermenting 
material  without  disturbing  the  roots  later  on. 
Suspend  the  rods  in  a  horizontal  position  over 
the  fermenting  material,  start  with  a  minimum 
temperature  of  56°,  and  gradually  increase  it  as 
the  buds  swell  and  show  signs  of  breaking  into 
growth.  If  the  outside  borders  of  early  houses 
have  been  thoroughly  moistened  by  the  autumn 
rains,  and  top-dressing  has  been  finished,  get  them 
covered  up  with  dry  Fern  or  litter,  and  place  lights 
or  shutters  over  and  well  ateove  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  throwing  off  rain,  which  will  now  have  a 
tendency  to  chill  the  surface  roots.  Encourage  the 
formation  of  internal  roots  by  the  removal  of 
every  particle  of  inert  soil,  and  replacing  it  with 
fresh  turf  and  bones,  resting  on  good  drainage. 
With  some  internal  drainage  is  considered  unne- 
cessary, but  this  is  a  great  mistake,  as  a  well 
managed  inside  border  will  take  3  feet  of  water  in 
the  course  of  the  growing  season,  and  the  quicker 
it  is  carried  off  the  more  healthy  will  the  roots  be. 
Houses  in  which  Hamburghs  and  other  thin- 
skinned  Grapes  are  hanging  will  require  nice 
management  to  prevent  the  berries  from  damping. 
Look  the  bunches  over  twice  a  week,  discontinue 
sweeping  and  raking;  remove  pot  plants  of  all 
kinds,  at  least  if  they  require  water,  and  keep  the 
house  dry,  cool,  and  well  ventilated.  Where  first- 
class  autunn  and  early  winter  Grapes  are  in  de- 
mand, Venn's  Seedling  should  not  be  overlooked, 
as  it  sets,  colours,  and  finishes  well  under  Ham- 
burgh treatment,  and  keeps  a  long  time  after  it  is 
ripe.  In  a  Hamburgh  house,  from  which  we  com- 
menced cutting  early  in  July,  this  delicious  Grape 
is  still  hanging  fresh  and  plump,  never  having  lost 
a  berry. 

Steawbeeeies  in  pots.  —  Although  these 
plants  will  now  require  water  less  frequently,  see 
that  they  have  enough  to  keep  the  balls  moist 
and  to  prevent  them  from  shrinking  away  from 
the  sides  of  the  pots.  The  old  system  of  drying  off 
and  stacking  the  plants  in  cones  for  the  winter 
has  been  given  up  by  the  majority  of  growers, 
and  the  more  rational  mode  of  placing  them  in 
cold  pits  has  taken  its  place  ;  but  here  even  they 
should  be  fully  exposed  to  the  elements  by  having 
the  lights  thrown  off  them  every  day  when  the 
weather  is  not  wet  or  intensely  severe.  If  plunged 
to  the  rims  of  the  pots  in  Oak  leaves  or  spent  tan, 
free  from  worms,  and  regularly  attended  with 
water,  they  will  retain  their  roots  in  a  healthy 
state,  and  the  foliage  will  be  free  from  mildew 
and  spider  when  they  are  taken  in  for  forcing. 
Where  cold  pits  are  not  available.  Strawberry 
plants  will  winter  well  plunged  in  an  open,  but 
sheltered.place  in  the  kitchen  garden  with  skeleton 
lights  placed  over  them  for  supporting  Fern  or 
mats  in  very  severe  weather.  Here  the  latest  kinds 
may  remain,  giving  very  little  trouble  until  they 
throw  up  flower-stems  in  the  spring,  and  tender 
kinds  like  British  Queen  and  Sir  Charles  Napier 
will  be  more  vigorous  than  they  would  be  after 
passing  three  or  four  of  the  darkest  months  in  a 
close  pit  or  before  open  ventilators  in  a  cold,  arid 
house. 

Peaches, — Now  that  the  Peach  season  is  over 
advantage  must  be  taken  of  every  fine  day  for 
renovating  the  borders  in  succession  and  late 
houses,  as  it  is  of  no  use  trying  to  grow  first-rate 
Peaches  where  the  roots  are  in  an  unsatisfactory 
state.  It  unfortunately  too  often  happens  that  the 
proper  period  for  lifting,  which  extends  from  the 
gathering  of  the  last  fruit  up  to  the  fall  of  the  leaf, 
is  allowed  to  pass  away  before  this  important  matter 
receives  attention,  and  when  this  is  the  case,  very 
few,  if  any,  new  roots  are  formed  before  the  trees 
are  again  excited  into  growth.  Another  important 
matter  which  is  sometimes  overlooked  during  the 
quiet  time  in  this  department  is  the  watering  of 
inside  borders ;  hence  the  advantage  of  having 
portable  roof  lights,  which  can  be  taken  off  for  a 
few  weeks  after  the  wood  is  ripe  to  expose  the 
foliage  to  the  cleansing  influence  of  dew  and 
autumn  rains,  and  to  insure  a  complete  and  even 
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soaking  of  every  part  of  the  border.  If  well 
drained  aad  properly  made,  an  internal  Peach 
border  can  hardly  be  overwatered  in  summer,  and 
certainly  it  s'lould  never  be  allowed  to  get  dry  in 
winter,  neither  should  the  buda  be  exposed  to  an 
exciting  temperature  after  the  leaves  fall ;  but  the 
chief  aim  should  be  thorough  ripeness  by  the 
application  of  warmth  and  complete  rest  by 
exposure  to  the  elements.  We  should  then  hear 
less  of  failures  from  young  beginners,  and  bud 
dropping  would  be  no  more  prevalent  than  it  now 
is  where  trees  are  well  managed  on  open  walls. 
Next  to  the  management  of  a  Peach  tree  comes 
the  importance  of  getting  exactly  what  we  want 
to  manage,  as  it  unfortunately  happens  that  great 
confusion  and  incorrect  nomenclature  very  often 
lead  to  serious  consequences  both  to  the  vendor 
and  the  buyer  by  late  kinds  being  placed  in  the 
early  house  and  early  kinds  in  the  latest.  To  avoid 
or  reduce  tlie  chances  of  falling  into  this  difliculty 
a  visit  to  the  nursery  before  the  leaves  fall  should 
always  precede  the  purchase  of  young  trees,  as 
many  of  the  kinds  can  be  determined  by  their 
fohage.  One  section  is  without  glands  ;  nearly  all 
the  varieties  have  large  flowers,  and  the  trees  are 
more  or  less  subject  to  mildew.  The  next  section, 
including  many  of  the  best  varieties,  may  be 
determined  by  the  leaves  having  round  glands, 
and  the  last  by  their  assuming  the  kidney  shape. 
Equally  important  is  the  selection  of  the  stock,  as 
all  the  varieties  cannot  be  induced  to  succeed  en 
any  one  particular  kind. 

Figs.— If  the  early  pot  trees  are  still  standing 
out  of  doors  no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  them 
pruned,  cleaned,  and  tied  into  form,  ready  for 
starting,  and  as  three-fourths  of  a  year  will  elapse 
before  the  roots  can  be  again  disturbed,  let  the 
drainage  be  carefully  examined  and  put  right 
prior  to  top  dressing  with  rich  loam  and  rotten 
manure.  It  the  house  in  which  the  trees  are 
usually  forced  has  been  devoted  to  other  plants, 
see  that  it  is  properly  cleansed  to  free  it  from  in- 
sects, place  each  tree  on  a  solid  pedestal  composed 
of  bricks  or  inverted  pots,  give  water  occasionally 
to  get  the  soil  moist,  and  keep  the  house  thoroughly 
ventilated  until  the  time  arrives  for  shutting  up 
in  November.  Proceed  with  the  root  pruning  and 
cleansing  of  trees  that  are  planted  out  in  internal 
borders,  as  trees  cannot  be  kept  in  a  fruitful  state 
where  head  room  is  limited  and  the  roots  are 
allowed  to  run  down  through  the  drainage  or 
ramble  beyond  their  prison  walls.  If  pruning  is 
considered  necessary,  let  it  be  confined  to  a  general 
thinning  away  of  barren  shoots  which  have  reached 
.  the  extremity  of  the  trellis  to  make  room  for 
younger  pieces  now  thickly  studded  with  embryo 
fruits,  barely  perceptible,  at  the  base  of  every 
leaf-stalk.  Let  the  house  be  well  ventilated  and 
only  shut  up  to  shield  the  trees  from  sharp  frost 
orto  protect  the  roots  in  very  wet  weather.  Bv 
this  time  the  latest  house  will  have  been  cleared 
of  all  the  fruit  that  is  likely  to  ripen  well,  and  the 
trees  will  be  the  better  for  a  course  of  steady  firing 
to  mature  the  young  wood.  Rub  off  all  partially 
swelled  Figs,  wash  well  with  the  engine  to  clear 
off  spider,  and  dress  parts  affected  with  a  suffocat- 
ing insecticide  to  prevent  scale  from  spreading 
until  tlie  time  arrives  for  winter  dressing. 

Cucumbers.— If  any  of  the  pits  usually  devoted 
to  the  growth  of  winter  or  spring  fruit  are  still 
occupied  with  Melons,  lose  no  time  in  getting  the 
latter  removed,  as  Melons  after  this  late  period 
are  of  little  value,  and  the  loss  of  a  fortnight  in 
getting  weak  Cucumbers  started  often  affects 
them  until  after  the  turn  of  the  year.  Having  so 
often  directed  attention  to  the  importance  of 
cleanliness,  it  is  h.ardly  again  necessary  to  remind 
the  young  beginner  that  a  pure  atmosphere  cannot 
be  maintained  where  it  is  neglected,  and  without 
this  and  an  abundance  of  light,  also  secured  by 
keeping  the  glass  clean,  it  is  useless  to  expect  good 
fruit  from  Christmas  up  to  the  end  of  JIarch.  If 
the  pot  system  is  adopted  let  the  pots  be  well 
drained,  and  fill  them  quite  up  to  the  level  of  the 
rim  with  light,  rich,  turfy  loam  and  leaf  mould. 
Turn  the  plants  out  before  they  get  pot-bound, 
otherwise  they  will  have  spider  before  they  lose 
their  seed  leaves.     Give  plenty  of  moisture,  but 


avoid  scalding  steam,  and  maintain  a  bottom-heat 
of  85°  to  90°  until  they  get  well  established,  when 
80°  will  suffice  for  the  winter.  Where  winter  cul- 
ture is  not  thoroughly  understood,  the  planting- 
out  system  should  be  adopted,  provided  a  good 
bottom-heat  can  be  maintained  in  the  chamber 
beneath  the  soil,  and  the  plants  are  not  so  closely 
crowded  together  as  is  often  the  case  wliere  pots 
are  used.  Under  either  system  their  food,  be  it 
solid  or  liquid,  must  always  be  supplied  at  a  tem- 
perature equal  to  that  of  the  house.  Insect  enemies 
of  all  kinds  must  have  no  quarter,  and  mildew 
must  be  prevented  from  entering  by  good  culture 
and  light  cropping  in  an  efficiently  heated  and 
perfectly  ventilated  house. 


ORCHIDS. 

East  India  house.— Now  that  the  season  has 
advanced  so  far,  shading  may  be  entirely  dis- 
pensed with.  We  remove  all  our  blinds  and  rollers 
now,  and  store  them  in  a  dry  place  for  the  winter. 
Many  keep  them  up,  and  let  them  down  to  cover 
the  glass  when  a  keen  frost  sets  in  at  night ;  this 
is  very  well  so  far  as  the  covering  of  the  glass  is 
concerned,  but  the  blinds  become  frozen  or  soaking 
wet,  and  cannot  be  rolled  up  early  in  the  morning, 
and  the  plants  are  robbed  of  a  few  hours'  light, 
when  every  ray  is  of  advantage  to  them.  For  this 
reason  we  prefer  to  remove  the  blinds  altogether. 
In  ordinary  weather  the  temperature  should  range 
about  Co"  at  night,  rising  to  10°  in  the  daytime, 
or  even  to  20°  with  sun  heat.  Atmospheric  mois- 
ture, too,  must  be  regulated  by  the  state  of  the 
weather  outside.  Where  it  has  been  necessary  to 
make  the  hot-water  pipes  very  warm  on  cold 
nights  to  maintain  a  brisk  temperature,  the  atmo- 
sphere will  be  rather  dry  in  the  morning;  there- 
fore the  paths  and  stages  must  be  well  watered 
just  before  the  top  ventilators  are  opened  a  little. 
We  have  no  water  in  the  evaporating  trough  after 
this  time.  Pay  careful  attention  to  the  different 
species  of  Phalfenopsis.  If  they  receive  too  much 
water  now,  the  roots  are  likelj'  to  rot  and  the 
leaves  to  spot ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  must  not 
be  allowed  to  become  so  dry  as  to  injure  the 
Sphagnum,  else  the  plants  will  perhaps  suffer  too, 
as  they  have  not  pseudo-bulb.s  like  Cattleyas,  to 
support  the  leaves.  They  ought  at  this  time  of 
year  to  be  placed  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  but 
not,  of  course,  so  near  that  the  leaves  will  be 
injured  by  frost.  Up  to  this  time  we  have  had 
Cattleya  gigas  in  the  cool  end  of  this  house, 
where  it  has  made  very  fine  growth.  This  most 
beautiful  species  is  well  known  to  be  shy  in  pro- 
ducing flowering  sheaths,  but  we  were  told  the 
other  day  that  this  is  generally  owing  to  the 
plants  being  kept  too  warm  in  winter.  Some  of 
the  plants  have,  therefore,  been  placed  in  the  cool 
house  where  the  temperature  falls  as  low  as  45°  ; 
they  are  kept  there  until  they  start  into  growth 
in  the  spring,  when  it  is  found  that  such  plants 
invariably  flower  weU.  Of  course,  they  must  have 
very  little  water  while  they  are  in  cool  houses.  It 
is  best,  we  imagine,  to  keepOdontoglossum  Roezli 
in  the  cool  end  of  this  house  ;  that  is  the  way  in 
which  we  treat  it,  and  our  plants  make  very  fine 
growths  during  winter,  and  throw  up  flower- 
spikes  in  spring.  Laslia  purpurata  that  may  be 
late  in  making  its  growth  should  be  placed  in 
this  house;  when  necessary  to  water  it  be  careful 
not  to  wet  the  young  growth.  Calanthe  veratri- 
folia  is  now  growing  freely ;  we  potted  ours  in 
good  sandy  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  a  little  rotten 
stable  manure  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  deciduous 
species,  such  as  C.  Veitchi  and  the  vestita  section, 
are  now  throwing  up  their  flower-spikes.  They 
lose  their  leaves  as  the  flowers  open,  and  as  the 
decaying  foliage  is  not  attractive,  we  place  the 
plants  amongst  Maiden-hair  Ferns  ;  they  require 
but  little  water  while  they  are  producing  their 
flowers. 

Cattleya  house.— About  55°  is  a  good  tem- 
perature for  this  house  now.  The  quantity  of  water 
which  any  particular  plant  may  require  must  be 
regulated  according  to  the  state  of  its  growth  ;  if 
making  growth,  it  might  cause  a  check  if  the 
plants  were  suffered  to  become  too  dry.     Any  of 


the  species  that  may  have  comjjleted  their  growth 
should  be  watered  with  caution.  The  very  beauti- 
ful Odontoglossum  citrosmum,  which  does  best  in 
this  house,  should  receive  very  little  water  indeed. 
When  the  growths  are  completed  some  place  their 
plants  in  a  cooler  house  to  rest ;  they  ought 
certainly  to  be  placed  in  the  cool  end  of  the 
Cattleya  house ;  50°  would  be  the  best  tem- 
perature for  them  in  the  winter.  We  have  now 
the  beautiful  Pleiones,  which  produce  their  flowers 
very  freely.  They  are  all  of  very  easy  growth, 
but  we  prefer  Pleione  maculata,  its  flowers  with 
their  rich  crimson  markings  on  a  pure  white 
ground  being  so  delicately  beautiful.  Our  plants 
have  lost  all  their  leaves,  and  the  flowers  look  best 
against  a  green  setting  of  Ferns  or  small-foliaged 
plants.  They  have  been  kept  dry  at  the  roots  up 
till  now,  but  as  |the  flowers  open  we  give  them 
water  rather  freely.  Pay  attention  to  the  different 
species  of  Dendrobium  in  this  house,  and  as  the 
growths  are  completed  let  them  be  removed  to  a 
cool,  airy  position  in  another  house.  Some  of  them, 
such  as  D.  Wardianum,  D.  nobile,  D.  Ainsworthi, 
&c.,  will  start  into  growth  again  if  they  are  not 
removed  as  soon  as  they  have  completed  their 
summer  growth.  Our  largest  specimen  of  D. 
devonianum  started  to  make  a  second  growth  a 
month  ago,  and  we  must  keep  growing  the  plant 
on  until  that  second  growth  is  completed.  The 
various  species  of  Vandas,  such  as  V.  suavis,  V. 
tricolor,  &c.,  are  still  growing  freely,  a  circum- 
stance quite  evident  by  the  large  healthy  roots 
still  thrown  out  from  the  main  stem.  While  this 
is  the  case  they  must  not  lack  sufficient  water  to 
keep  the  Sphagnum  fresh.  The  Fox-brush  Aerides 
(A.  Fieldingi),  A.  crassifolium,  A.  Lobbi,  &c.,  are 
now  receiving  the  same  treatment  as  the  Vandas. 

Cool  house. — We  find  that  the  temperature  of 
this  house  falls  rather  low  on  the  mornings,  fol- 
lowing an  outside  temperature  not  far  above  the 
freezing  point,  but  we  do  not  trouble  about  arti- 
ficial heat  so  long  as  it  is  not  below  40°;  better, 
however,  it  thould  not  fall  below  45°,  as  we  have 
Masdevallias  which  do  not  like  so  little  warmth, 
and  our  fine  plant  of  Cattleya  gigas  is  in  the  same 
house.  It  is  getting  late  now  for  potting,  but  if 
any  plants  are  in  an  unsatisfactory  state  at  the 
roots,  it  is  better  to  pot  them  than  leave  them  in 
that  condition  all  through  the  winter.  The  beau- 
tiful bright  scarlet  Sophronotis  grandiflora  will 
soon  enliven  us  with  its  dazzling  brightness.  See 
that  the  plants  are  well  exposed  to  the  light ;  they 
do  best  on  blocks  or  in  small  pans  suspended  from 
the  roof.  We  have  numerous  spikes  of  the  very 
popular  Odontoglossum  crispum  and  Pescatorei 
well  advanced  towards  the  blooming  stage.  They 
must  be  very  jealously  guarded  from  slugs,  and 
green  fly  must  be  removed  before  the  blooms  open. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN 


Frost  may  now  be  expected  at  any  moment  j 
therefore  it  behoves  us  to  ba  on  the  safe  side. 
Proceed  at  once  to  lift  and  lay  in  all  autumn 
Broccoli ;  some  break  the  leaves  over  the  heart, 
but  this  is  not  suiKcient  protection  ;  much  the 
better  plan  is  to  lift  the  whole  and  lay  the  plants 
in  thickly,  having  dry  Fern  at  hand  to  throw  over 
them  whenever  the  frost  sets  in.  Endive  should 
also  be  lifted  as  it  is  required,  say  from  three  to 
four  dozen  weekly,  placing  it  in  the  Mushroom 
house,  plunged  in  any  light  soil,  sprinkled  over 
with  powdered  charcoal  to  prevent  damping. 
Look  over  all  newly  planted  Cabbage,  and  wage 
war  against  the  Cabbage  grub.  Lettuces  are  some- 
times preferred  for  salads  to  Endive ;  therefore 
lift  them  in  quantities  and  protect  them  under 
glass  frames.  Keep  up  good  supplies  of  Mustard 
and  Cress  by  sowing  thickly  in  boxes  in  heat. 
Whe^  up  shift  the  boxes  to  a  cool,  airy  vinery, 
where  the  plants  will  acquire  the  necessary  colour. 
The  seed  should  never  be  covered,  but  pressed 
down  in  the  soil  and  sprinkled  over  with  fine 
charcoal.  Onions  will  now  be  mostly  harvested  ; 
therefore  the  land  can  be  at  once  utilised  for  Cab- 
bages, Lettuces,  &c.  Dig  and  manure  all  vacant 
borders  or  quarters,  laying  the  soil  up  roughly  for 
the  winter.     There  is  nothing  that  sweetens  all 
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soils  so  well  as  frost,  which  appears  to  quite  alter 
their  character,  making  the  stiffest  of  clays  like  a 
bed  of  ashes.  Keep  up  the  stock  of  French  Beans, 
and  sow  Fulmer's  Early  in  small  pots  for  shifting 
on  to  succeed  those  just  potted.  There  is  no  enemy 
like  thrips  for  damaging  French  Beans  ;  therefore 
syringe  them  in  the  morning  with  the  following 
solution  :  Procure  one  shovelful  of  fresh  lime  and 
half  that  quantity  of  soot,  put  them  into  a  tub, 
and  pour  in  say  one  gallon  of  water ;  then  take 
an  old  broom  and  well  mix  them  together ;  then 
add  40  gallons  of  clean  soft  water.  In  twenty- 
four  hours  skim  it,  and  the  colour  will  be  like 
that  of  bitter  beer.  By  syringing  with  this  every 
morning  you  will  kill,  or  rather  drive  away,  the 
thrips,  and  at  the  same  time  add  to  the  health  of 
the  plants.  

Kitchen    Garden. 

CABBAGE  LETTUCES. 
Of  the  two  sections  of  Lettuce  commonly  culti- 
vated—the  Cabbage    and  Cos -some  prefer  the 
latter ;  but  I  think  the  majority  of  growers  are  in 
favour  of  the  former,  because,  as  a  rule,  it  yields 
better   returns  than    the 
tall  -  growing       varieties. 
Some  Cos  Lettuces  grow 
tall  and  produce  a  quan- 
tity of  leaves,   but  they 
do  not  incurve  or  blanch 
naturally;   they  have    to 
be   drawn    together    and 
tied  at  top  in    order  to 
blanch   the    centre    and 
make  them  good  for  food, 
while  the  Cabbage  varie- 
ties, if  well  grown,  will 
turn  in  and  fold  their  leaves 
over  each  other  until  they 
become    quite    firm    and 
beautifully  blanched  and 
tender    in    the     middle. 
We  have  no  small  grow- 
ing Cos  Lettuces ;  every- 
one of  them  will  run  up 
to  about  1  foot  in  height, 
and  they  furnish  no  great 
quantity  of  eatable  mat- 
ter until  they  are  a  good  width ;  therefore  they 
occupy  a  good  deal  of  space.    JSTot  so  Cabbage 
sorts.    There  are  many— of  which  Tom  Thumb 
may  be  taken  as  the  type — which  do  not  grow 
more  than  i.  inches  in  height,  and  a  large  number 
of  little  cricket-ball-like  heads  are  produced  on  a 
small  area.     Cabbage  Lettuces  are  therefore  the 
most  valuable  for  winter,  as  they  can  be   con- 
veniently accommodated  in    shallow  frames    or 
handlights,  and,  apart    from  this,  they  deserve 
being  grown  all  the  year  round,  as  their  firm, 
crisp,  blanched  heads  are  of  the  greatest  value 
in  all  kinds  of  salads.    Of 

Varieties  there  are  many,  some  small  compact 
growers,  other  much  larger,  the  latter  being 
principally  adapted  for  summer  culture.  Summer- 
hill  and  Marvel  are  two  of  the  largest  and  finest 
of  all  Cabbage  Lettuces.  Early  Paris  Market  is  a 
very  fine  spring  kind.  All  the  Year  Round  is  what 
its  name  implies— a  good  sort  for  summer  or 
winter.  Stanstead  Park  and  Hardy  Green  Ham- 
mersmith are  very  hardy  and  excellent  for  winter, 
and  there  are  several  new  varieties  which  have 
been  remarkably  fine  this  year  at  Chiswick.     In 

Cultivating  Lettuces,  seed  may  be  sown 
from  February  till  September.  The  first  should 
be  sown  in  pots  or  boxes,  and  be  allowed  to  ger- 
rninate  and  grow  for  a  time  in  a  little  heat.  A 
pinch  of  seed  will  produce  a  great  many  plants, 
and,  as  a  rule,  a  6-inch  or  8-inch  pot  full  of  young 
plants  in  spring  will  be  found  sufficient  to  make 
a  nice  little  plantation.  In  fact,  I  would  not  re- 
commend large  quantities  of  seed  to  be  sown  in 
February  or  March,  as  plants  raised  then  do  not 
remain  very  long  fit  for  use,  but  often  seed  pre- 
maturely; consequently  small  quantities  raised 
frequently  are  the  most  satisfactory.  The  seed 
will  germinate  in  any  ordinary  temperature,  and  it 


is  an  advantage  to  keep  the  young  plants  up  near 
the  glass,  as  when  spindly  they  are  useless.  The 
young  plants  should  be  transplanted  from  the 
seed-box,  pot,  or  bed  before  they  become  too 
crowded,  and  early  in  spring  a  special  frame  or 
two  may  be  set  apart  for  them,  or  they  may  be 
grown  to  a  useful  size  between  Potatoes  and  other 
early  vegetable  crops  in  frames.  The  end  of 
March  is  early  enough  to  sow  the  first  seed  in  the 
open  ground,  and  from  then  onwards  a  little  seed 
should  be  put  in  every  three  weeks  until  the  end 
of  September.  This  will  keep  up  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  the  finest  produce.  The  last  sowing  in 
the  end  of  September  will  not  produce  plants  of 
any  service  that  year,  but  they  will  winter  in  the 
open  air  if  mild,  or,  better  still,  under  a  little  pro- 
tection, and  if  planted  in  a  good  position  in 
February  or  March  they  will  produce  useful  heads 
before  the  spring-sown  ones  are  ready  for  use. 
Stanstead  Park  and  All  the  Year  Round  are  two 
good'  varieties  for  sowing  at  present.  Besides 
these  the  French  have  also  some  excellent  sorts, 
of  which  that  called  Bossin's  Cabbage  Lettuce,  a 
large  growing  kind  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Vilmorin, 
is  one  of  the  finest.     The 

General  culture  of  Lettuces  is  very  simple. 
They  will  grosr  anywhere  in  a  rich  soil  and  un- 


Bossin's  Calibage  Lettuce. 

shaded  position.  It  is  hardly  ever  necessary  to 
plant  a  very  large  quarter  of  them  in  any  private 
garden,  as  small  patches  coming  in  in  succession 
are  the  most  acceptable.  ^Vinter  crops  do  best  on 
south  borders,  and  when  the  weather  is  very  severe 
a  quantity  should  be  lifted  and  planted  in  frames 
or  under  hand-lights,  or  protectors  may  be  put 
over  them  where  they  stand.  J.  MuiE. 

Margain. 

Tarragon  is  a  useful  herb  for  salads  and  cu- 
linary purposes,  but  the  way  in  which  it  dies  out 
in  some  gardens  is  a  source  of  vexation  to  many  ; 
yet  it  is  by  no  means  fastidious  as  regards  soil 
provided  it  is  well  drained  and  not  too  retentive 
of  moisture  in  winter.  In  the  latter  case  the 
tender  young  underground  shoots  are  liable  to  rot 
off.  The  best  way  to  keep  up  a  good  supply  is  to 
annually  transplant  a  portion  of  the  stock  on  to 
quite  fresh  soil,  which  has  been  dug  deeply  and 
received  a  good  dressing  of  old  mortar  rubbish, 
sand,  or  road  scrapings  ;  in  fact,  anything  of  a  loose 
gritty  character  is  better  than  a  close,  hard  soil.  I 
have  frequently  seen  it  growing  freely  on  walks 
composed  of  loose  shingly  gravel  when  it  has 
refused  to  grow  in  garden  soil.  I  also  find  it 
best  to  elevate  the  beds  a  little  above  the  ordinary 
level,  laying  the  roots  on  the  surface  and  covering 
them  with  old  potting  soil  mixed  with  potsherds 
and  sand.— J.  G.,  Hants. 


6073.— Lapland  Kale —Mr.  T.  H.  Balding  asks  (p.  306) 
for  the  history  of  this  Kale.  I  cannot  give  him  that ;  hut, 
having  grown  it  for  a  number  of  years,  I  can  confidently 
recommend  it  as  one  of  the  best  Kales  grown  ;  in  fact,  I 
grow  no  other.  It  is  quite  as  hardy  as  the  Kussian,  and  it 
is  a  stronger  grower  and  more  prolific,  as  well  as  better  in 
quality.  All  who  have  tried  it  prefer  it  to  any  other.— 
John  D.  Nacscawen,  Whitewag,  Chudleigh,  Dtvon. 


The  White  Elephant  Potato,  like  all 
other  kinds,  is  producing  heavy  crops  this  year, 
and  for  a  large  Potato  it  is  by  no  means  coarse. 
It  is  of  good  even  outline,  the  eyes  being  nearly 
level,  and  there  is  not  much  waste  in  paring  it  for 
cooking;  the  quality  is  also  good,  and  if  this  va- 
riety behaves  equally  well  another  year,  it  will 
probably  become  popular  with  market  growers,  who 
look  to  weight  per  acre  more  than  anything  else. 
In  this  respect  it  must,  however,  be  a  good  sort 
if  it  supersedes  Magnum  Bonum.  The  ordinary 
price  this  year  for  good  samples  of  the  latter 
is  about  a  halfpenny  per  pound,  and  not  only  is 
the  crop  bountiful  and  free  from  disease,  but  the 
quality  is  exceptionally  good. — J.  G.,  Hanti. 

Kainit     for   Asparagus.  —  Mr.   W.    F. 

Massey,  writing  to  the  American  Farmer,  has  the 
following  remarks  on  Asparagus  :  "  I  have  used 
the  present  spring  the  German  potash  salt,  or 
kainit,  on  an  Asparagus  bod  which  was  set  last 
spring.  The  roots  when  set  were  quite  small,  and 
the  soil  was  moderately  manured.  Wishing  to  give 
the  bed  a  coat  of  salt,  I  concluded  that  kainit 
would  be  best,  as  it  contained  a  sufficient  percent, 
age  of  potash  and  other  fertilising  agents.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  applied  the  kainit  heavily  to  the  bed 
at  the  rate  of  fully  a  ton  to  the  acre.  Just  now  I 
would  like  you  to  see  that  Asparagus.  I  measured 
a  number  of  stalks  the  other  day  and  found  a  few 
smaller  than  li  inches  in  circumference,  while 
many  would  m'easure  twice  as  much.  We  have 
cut  very  little  from  it,  as  I  wish  to  grow  it  strong 
before  cutting  from  it  regularly,  but  it  is  now,  at 
one  year  from  planting,  fully  as  strong  as  any  bed 
I  have  seen  when  fully  established." 

*^*  -yve  have  observed  a  peculiarly  unpleasant 
flavour  given  to  Asparagus  by  the  use  of  manure 
of  this  kind,  and  would  advise  caution  as  regards 
its  use. — Ed. 

5074. — Early  Tomatoes.— In  order  to  have 
Tomatoes  early  in  April  next  year  the  best  way  is 
to  take  cuttings  from  a  good  variety  now,  and  grow 
the  plants  on  in  a  temperature  of  not  less  than  55° 
all  through  the  winter  months.  After  the  new  year 
comes  in  the  heat  should  be  increased  to  60°  at 
night.  Put  each  cutting  in  the  centre  of  a  3-inch 
pot,  and  as  soon  as  these  small  pots  are  filled  with 
roots  shift  as  may  be  required.  They  will  fruit 
well  in  12 -inch  pots ;  we  never  use  larger  for  them. 
They  like  very  lich  compost,  and  to  be  surface- 
dressed  occasionally  with  some  rich  manure.  The 
question  as  to  the  best  variety  to  grow  is  also  im- 
portant. The  best  way,  perhaps,  is  to  obtain  a  good 
dwarf-growing,  free-fruiting  sort,  and  then  perpe- 
tuate it  by  cuttings.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  said  about  new  sorts,  there  is  as  yet  no  better 
variety  than  the  Old  Red,  as  it  is  called.  One  of 
the  best  market  growers  told  me  the  other  day  that 
he  had  tried  most  of  the  new  kinds  in  comparison 
with  it,  and  from  a  given  space  he  obtained  a  third 
more  weight  of  fruit  from  the  Old  Red  than  from 
the  others.  For  our  own  use  I  grow  a  variety 
called  Trentham  Fillbasket.  I  had  a  packet  of 
seeds  of  it  when  it  was  first  sent  out,  and  was  so 
pleased  with  it  that  I  have  ever  since  kept  up  the 
same  stock  by  means  of  cuttings.  One  of  the 
best  seedling  forms  was  selected,  the  fruits  of 
which  are  of  medium  size  and  almost  smooth.  It 
is  of  a  more  perpetual  bearing  character  than  any 
other  sort  known  to  me,  and  is  withal  very  early. 
—  J.  Douglas. 

I  find  cuttings  of  Tomatoes  better  than 

seedlings  for  pot  culture,  but  no  time  must  be  lost, 
as  even  Tomatoes,  although  strong  rooting  and 
free  growing  plants,  do  not  make  much  progress 
during  the  dull,  dark  days  of  winter.  It  is,  there- 
fore, advisable  to  treat  them  like  winter  Cucum- 
bers, viz.,  get  them  to  show  fruit  before  the 
shortest  days  arrive.  I  would  advise  your  cor- 
respondent to  sow  seed  or  strike  cuttings  in 
August  and  grow  them  on  in  small  pots  until  they 
show  fruit  in  September,  then  shift  them  into  10- 
inch  pots  filled  only  about  half  full  of  soil  at  first, 
top-dressing  as  growth  progressed.  These  plants 
will  yield  a  few  fruits  during  winter,  and  in  April 
will  be  in  full  bearing  and  keep  on  as  long  as 
may  be  required  provided  they  are  well  attended 
to  with  water  and  fresh  soil  to  the  roots.    If  your 
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correspondent  has  not  got  established  plants,  by 
all  means  take  the  next  best  course  and  strike  cut- 
tings ;  grow  them  on  gently  in  a  temperature  of 
from  50°  to  55°,  and  keep  them  near  the  glass. 
They  will  grow  in  any  form  of  house  or  pit,  but 
for  general  purposes  a  low  span-roofed  house  with 
a  border  of  soil  for  planting  them  in  is  best. — 
J.  G.,  Hants. 


NOTES  FROM  HECKFIELD. 

Gathering  Pears. — Perhaps  there  is  no  fruit 
on  which  the  quality  so  much  depends  on  the  right 
time  of  harvesting  as  Pears,  for  if  gathered  too 
soon  they  shrivel,  and,  if  eatable  at  all,  they  are 
more  or  less  insipid,  whilst  if  left  on  the  trees  till 
they  are  eatable,  particularly  the  early  varieties, 
they  are  mealy  and  flavourless— at  least  such  has 
been  my  experience,  and  even  now,  after  years  of 
practice,  we  sometimes  fail  to  hit  on  the  right 
time  to  gather  some  of  the  kinds  ;  hence  the  sug- 
gestions I  have  to  offer  as  to  when  to  gather  must 
not  be  taken  as  infallible,  but  simply  as  the  best 
I  have  yet  learned.  To  begin  with  the  earliest 
and  second  early  varieties,  the  former  under  any 
circumstances  are  always  more  or  less  mealy ; 
obviously  therefore  the  time  of  gathering  cannot 
make  them  firm  and  buttery  in  flesh,  but  they  are 
always  best  if  gathered  about  a  fortnight  before 
being  fit  for  table,  and  the  best  criterioD  as  to 
when  they  have  attained  that  degree  of  maturity 
ii  to  gently  lift  up  the  fruits,  and  if  they  part 
readily  from  the  tree,  then  they  should  be  gathered 
and  be  placed  in  a  cool,  airy  room.  The  same  rule 
is  equally  applicable  to  the  second  early  varieties 
with  this  addition,  that  if  a  portion  of  the  fruits  of 
the  same  tree  be  gathered  at  intervals  of  a  few 
days  or  a  week,  the  season  when  they  are  fit  for 
use  will  be  greatly  extended  ;  this  is  particularly 
the  case  with  respect  to  Williams'  Bon  Chretien, 
Beurrti  d'Amanlis,  Brown  Beurre,  Seckle,  and 
Marie  Louise.  I  have  also  noted  it  to  be  the  case 
with  some  few  of  the  later  varieties.  Winter 
Nelis,  for  instance  ;  we  gathered  a  few  of  this  kind 
a  week  ago,  others  will  be  gathered  this  week,  and 
others  will  be  left  on  the  trees  as  long  as  it  is  safe 
to  leave  them,  and  so,  as  in  former  years,  we  shall 
hope  to  have  ripe  fruit  of  this  kind  from  Novem- 
ber to  February.  Other  late  kinds,  that  by  fol- 
lowing the  same  rule,  may  have  their  season  of 
use  lengthened  are  Josephine  de  Malines,  Beurrt- 
Bosc,  Delices  de  Hardenpont,  Passe  Colmar,  and 
Beurre  Diel.  With  respect  to  gathering  very  late 
kinds,  the  best  rule  to  follow  is  to  disregard  every 
symptom  of  maturity,  such  as  black  pips,  pecking 
by  birds,  and  even  ready  parting  from  the  tree 
■when  moved  by  the  hand,  and  only  gather  them 
as  soon  as  they  begin  to  drop  from  the  tree  natu- 
rally ;  there  will  then  be  few  if  any  shrivelled 
fruit,  and  at  the  season  of  ripening  the  quality 
may  be  expected  to  be  all  that  can  be  wished.  I 
need  scarcely  add  that  all  kinds  should  be  handled 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  if  space  can  be  afforded 
for  laying  them  singly  on  the  fruit  shelves,  not 
only  will  they  be  more  readily  inspected  to  remove 
decayed  fruit,  but  the  percentage  of  such  will 
be  more  reduced  than  if  they  were  laid  in  double 
file. 

Gatheringr  Apples.— Ours  are  all  gathered 
with  the  exception  of  the  latest  varieties,  such  as 
Court  Pendu  Plat,  Yorkshire  Greening,  and  Deux 
Ans,  and  these,  as  in  the  case  of  late  Pears,  will 
be  left  till  they  begin  to  fall  from  the  trees  natu- 
rally, and,  in  fact,  we  make  this  our  rule  with  all 
kinds  except  sorts  that  ripen  in  July  and  August. 
These  we  gather  as  soon  as  there  is  the  faintest  sign 
of  colouring,  and  they  may  then  be  used  before 
they  get  mealy  or  too  soft  to  be  pleasant  to  the 
palate.  Gathering  of  the  same  variety  at  varying 
intervals  has  not  the  same  effect,  that  is,  succes- 
sional  ripening,  as  is  the  case  with  Pears,  and, 
therefore,  when  ready  to  gather  all  of  the  same  sort 
are  harvested  at  once.  I  have  noted  that  Apples 
will  keep  best  in  a  much  lower  temperature  than 
Pears ;  so  long  as  there  is  no  actual  frost  in  the 
store  the  fruit  is  safe  and  long  keeping  a  cer- 
tainty, so  that  in  fruit  rooms  in  which  Apples  and 
Pears  are  stored  together  the  former  should  have 
the  coolest  positions. 


Strawberries  in  pots— A  recent  writer 
advised  that  these  should  now  be  top-dressed.  He 
must  have  been  unfortunate  if  they  need  top- 
dressing  at  this  time  of  year;  certainly  ours 
do  not,  and  I  feel  certain  there  are  few,  if  any, 
elsewhere  to  keep  him  company.  No ;  their  present 
requirement  is  thorough  maturity  of  the  crowns, 
and  all  that  can  aid  this  is  keeping  them  fully 
exposed  to  sunshine  and  as  thin  on  the  ground  as 
space  will  allow,  that  is  give  them  ample  space 


Stjra'wberries  in  the  open  ground.— 

Those  who  wish  for  a  crop  of  fruit  next  year 
should  not  defer  planting  any  longer,  nor  should 
the  plants  be  simply  runners,  but  good  plants  that 
have  been  layered  in  pots  or  on  the  ground,  so  that 
they  may  be  moved  with  good  balls  of  soil.  Ours 
were  planted  six  weeks  ago,  and  are  now  sturdy 
plants,  twice  as  large  as  the  plants  in  pots  that 
were  layered  weeks  before  them,  simply  because 
they  have  plenty    of  root   run,  and  have  been 


German  ityle  of  filling  Jtower  baskets. 


for  sun  and  air  to  play  full  on  them.  Ours 
are  so  crammed  with  roots  that  to  take  off  even 
the  slightest  bit  of  surface  soil  would  be  de- 
struction to  many  of  the  best  roots  ;  therefore 
we  are  content  to  keep  them  free  from  weeds 
and  runners,  and  to  give  them  as  much  water 
as  is  needed  to  keep  the  balls  continually 
moist,  having  no  faith  in  starving  by  with- 
holding water,  under  the  delusion  that  this  -will 
help  to  ripen  the  crowns.  That  such  a  process 
will  help  to  make  them  produce  flowers  that  will 
not  set  a  fruit  I  am  certain  ;  and  I  am  equally 
certain  of  opposite  results  when  the  plants  are  well 
cared  for  in  regard  to  water,  not  only  now,  but  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  winter.  I  have  no  fait'i  in 
starvation  for  either  plants  or  animals. 


well  cared  for  in  the  matter  of  keeping  them 
well  watered  and  free  from  weeds  and  runners. 
They  will  now  be  thickly  mulched  with  good  ma- 
nure for  the  winter,  and  indeed  for  the  summer 
too,  as  this  mulching  will  serve  till  the  fruit  is 
gathered  next  year. 

Good  Potatoes.- 1  think,  Mr.  Editor,  that 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  "  Observer  "  (p.  303) 
is  so  well  up  in  Potato  lore,  that  I  may  safely  de- 
pute to  him  the  making  out  of  a  list  of  Potatoes 
not  worthy  of  culture.  I  could  name  some,  but  the 
doing  so  would  be  so  near  akin  to  the  proverbial 
"  hornet's  nest  "  about  one's  head,  especially  from 
exhibitors,  that  I  begto  declinethe  invitation,  with 
thanks.  I  hope  "  Observer  "will  note  that  my  re- 
marks, upon  the  whole,  were  in  favour   of  the 
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"  International,"  as  I  know  the  society  has  done  an 
immensity  of  good,  and  my  note  was  intended  to 
farther  help  on  its  good  work  by  demanding  that 
qHality,  a.ad  not  beanty,  should  have  precedence, 
and  X  am  glad  to  know  that  the  Chiswiok  trials  en-, 
sure  this.  W.  Wildsmith. 


FILLING  FLOWER  BASKETS. 

The  accompanying  illustration  conveys  a  good 
idea  of  the  style  in  which  flowers  are  arranged  in 
Germany  ;  it  represents  an  arrangement  exhibited 
at  one  of  the  German  exhibitions  recently,  and 
awarded  a  silver  medal ;  it  must  be  inferred  that 
it  exemplifies  the  recognised  taste  in  this  direction. 
The  arrangement  possesses  merit,  though  from  our 
point  of  view  it  is  somewhat  contused  ;  in  short 
too  much  material  is  used  to  be  pleasing ;  but  it  is 
far  better  than  the  insipid  arrangements  often 
met  with  at  exhibitions  in  this  country,  such,  for 
example,  as  the  prevalent    one  of  placing  the 
flowers  and  foliage  with  mathematical  precision 
in  rows  and  at  set   points,   so  that    one    side 
of    the    vase    should    match    the    other.     There 
is  a  pleasing  style  about  the  arrangement  here 
illustrated  —  an    informality    that    in    a    great 
measure  compensates  for  seeming  over-crowded- 
ness,  and  probably  if  the  colours  could  be  seen  in 
combination  with  the  form  of  the  materials  used, 
the  effect  would  be  enhanced.     The  flowers  con- 
sist of  Melaleucas,  Lady's  Slippers  (Cypripedium 
barbatum),  Bpacrises,  Clianthus  Dampieri,  Habro- 
thamnus  corymbosus.  Camellias,  Begonias,  Spirjea 
japonica,   and   others  intermingled    with   Ferns, 
Asparagus  prooumbens,  and  Myrsiphyllum  aspara- 
goides.     With  such  materials  as  these  any  basket 
could  be  made  to  have  a  bright  and  pretty  effect, 
but  we  imagine  the  display  would  have  been  more 
pleasing  had  fewer  subjects  been  used,  and  these 
few  disposed  in  masses  so  as  to  derive  from  them 
their  fullest  expression  of  beauty,  so   to  speak. 
There  is  much  to  be  learned  even  in  the  simple 
matter  of  arranging  flowers,  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  see  at  some  of  our  principal  exhibitions  that 
efforts  have  been  made  during  the  last    two  or 
three  years  to  arrange  flower-vases  and  baskets 
more  harmoniously  than  hitherto.    Nothing  can 
be  lovelier  than  a  vaseful  of  the  early  flowering 
Elaine  Chrysanthemum  mixed  say  with  foliage  of 
the  evergreen  Barberry,  always  a  good  and  come-at- 
able  evergreen  for  cutting,  but  if  a  few  flowers  of 
purple  and  yellow  are  intermingled,  a  harsh  dis- 
cordance   is    at  once    produced.     Yellows    and 
whites    associated    are    pleasing,    but  a    purple 
added    spoils  the  effect.     The  question,   too,  of 
the  most  appropriate  size  and    form  of  flower 
receptacle    is     important,    and    a    good     deal 
might  profitably  be  written  on  this  subject.    As 
a  rule  the  simpler  the  form  the  better  the  effect. 
We  recently  saw  some  new  forms  of  flower- vases 
in  plain  glass  designed  expressly  for  flowers  of 
various  kinds  and  best  suited  to  their  size  and 
form.     These   tastefully    filled   with   one    or  at 
most  two  kinds  of  flowers  had  a  beautiful  effect. 
Generally  speaking,  more  pleasure  is  to  be  derived 
from  a. vaseful  of  one  flower  blended  with  its  own 
or   some  harmonising   foliage  than   with  all  the 
flowers  which  could    be  cut  from  a  greenhouse. 
Too  little  attention  is  paid,  moreover,  to  harmo- 
nising colours.    Take,  for  example,  the  Chrysan- 
themums, which  are  just  beginning  to  come  in 
season.   In  no  other  class  of  flowers  can  be  found 
such  a  discordance  of  tints,  yet,  as  a  rule,  a  vase- 
ful of  cut  blooms  put  together  carelessly  is  often 
very  effective. 


Fungus  foray  in  Epping  Forest.— The 

annual  fungus  gathering  of  the  Hackney  Field 
Club  takes  place  on  October  13.  The  East  Lon- 
don, Essex,  Highbury,  and  Walthamstow  Natural 
History  Societies  have  been  invited  to  join  the 
meeting.  The  party  leaves  Liverpool  Street  at 
2.2  p.m.  for  Chingford,  Hawk  Wood,  Cuckoo  Pits, 
Beech  Glade,  &c.  The  conductors  are  Dr.  M.  C. 
Cooke,  Mr.  Worthington  G.  Smith,  Dr.  H.  L. 
Wharton,  and  Mr.  J.  English,  of  Epping. 
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PEACH  CULTURE  UNDER  GLASS. 

Having  (p.  273)  briefly  described  what  I  consider 
to  be  the  most  suitable  and  profitable  structures 
in  which  to  grow  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  I  pro- 
pose now  to  offer  a  few  hints  respecting  the  plant- 
ing of  new  houses  and  renovating  and  renewing 
trees  in  older  houses.  Although  Peach  and  Nec- 
tarine trees  will  transplant  any  time  during  the 
late  autumn  and  winter  months,  it  is  much  better 
to  perform  the  operation  when  the  trees  are  in  full 
leaf,  or  say  during  the  last  half  of  September  and 
the  month  of  October.  About  that  time  the  buds 
will  have  been  perfected,  and  all  that  the  leaves 
will  have  to  do  will  be  to  assist  in  the  formation 
of  roots  ;  consequently,  any  trees  lifted  and  re- 
planted while  yet  in  leaf  will  form  a  few  fresh 
roots,  and  be  thus  better  prepared  to  meet  the  de- 
mand made  upon  them  when  active  top  growth 
commences  the  following  season.  Supposing,  how- 
ever, that  the  trees  have  to  be  purchased  and 
brought  from  a  distance,  it  will  be  better  in  that 
case  to  defer  planting  till  such  time  as  the  wood 
is  well  ripened,  as  it  is  impossible  to  properly  lift, 
pack,  and  deliver  trees  in  leaf  without  greatly 
damaging  them,  and  young  growth  will  not  ripen 
properly  if  prematurely  stripped  of  its  leaves.  A 
Peach  house  ought  to  be  made 

Remunebative  the  fiest  season.  This  is 
easily  insured  by  purchasing  trees  in  anticipation 
of  its  construction  or  conversion,  as  the  case  may 
be.  The  trees  thus  obtained  should  be  carefully 
planted  against  a  sunny  wall,  trained,  and  subse- 
quently transplanted  in  the  house.  Another  plan 
would  be  to  transfer  some  of  the  best  of  the  com- 
paratively young  trees  from  open  walls  to  the 
house,  replacing  them  by  other  young  trees  from 
a  nursery.  Such  a  proceeding  may  appear  to  be  un- 
wise, but  the  Peach  crop  under  glass  is  much  more 
certain  and  of  much  greater  value  than  that  usually 
obtained  from  open  walls ;  therefore,  no  one  need 
hesitate  about  transplanting  from  one  department 
to  the  other,  especially  seeing  how  little  risk  the 
operation  incurs.  If  the  trees  placed  under  glass, 
or  even  built  over,  are  very  ugly  or  the  varieties 
unsuitable,  then  plant  younger  trees  between 
them  to  gradually  replace  them.  It  is  surprising 
what  an  effect  the  better  soil  and  shelter  of  a 
house  have  upon  trees  newly  introduced  to  it.  For 
instance,  some  of  the  best  trees  we  now  have 
under  glass  were,  when  first  transplanted,  in  a 
wretched  plight,  being  ugly  and  badly  furnished 
with  bearing  wood.  Very  old  decaying  trees 
scarcely  pay  for  removal,  but  younger  trees  will 
often  form  excellent  growth  on  old  wood  where 
least  expected. 

Preparing  trees  for  pokcing. — Those  newly 
brought  in  from  the  open  ought  not  to  be  forced 
early,  as  they  are  usually  in  an  unripened  state  at 
a  time  when,  if  required  for  forcing,  they  ought  to 
be  well  ripened  and  pruned.  I  have  tried  intro- 
ducing young  trees  into  an  early  house  with  any- 
thing but  satisfactory  results.  My  plan  is  to 
prepare  trees  for  the  earliest  house  in  successional 
houses,  spaces  being  reserved  in  each  house  pur- 
posely for  the  preparing  of  these  youngsters.  In 
this  manner  we  can  gradually  replace  trees  of 
either  worthless  or  inferior  sorts  with  trees 
already  got  into  an  early  habit,  and  thus  no  space 
is  wasted.  I  should  state  that  our  trees  under 
glass  are  not  trained  in  the  old  restrictive  methods 
frequently  condemned  in  The  Garden.  To  be 
explicit,  let  us  suppose  a  young  tree  to  be  planted  ; 
the  first  strong  growths  secured  either  by  pruning 
or,  better  still,  by  disbudding  freely  are  encouraged 
to  extend  and  form  laterals  ;  these  are  thinned  out, 
and  such  as  are  reserved  are  laid  in.  Under  glass, 
especially  where  heat  is  given,  no  difficulty  is  ex- 
perienced in  properly  ripening  both  the  growths  and 
laterals,  and  these  flower  freely  and  perfect  fruits 
the  following  season.  Even  in  unheated  houses,  the 
position  being  good,  the  second  growths  will  ripen 
well.  In  fact,  this  encouragement  of  free  growth  re- 
sults in  the  rapid  formation  of  a  strong  tree,  any 
sized  trellis  oralmost  any  amount  of  wall  space  being 
quickly  furnished  with  excellent  bearing  wood,  | 


The  root  growth  is  naturally  correspondingly 
vigorous,  and  where  the  trellis  is  limited,  root 
pruning  has  to  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  check 
gross  top  growth.  The  best  examples  of  what  can 
be  done  in  the  way  of 

Rapidly  furnishing  Peach  houses  I  feel 
certain  are  to  be  seen  at  Wilton  House,  Salisbury, 
and  to  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  I  have  pre- 
viously alluded.  In  these  houses  a  large  number 
of  trees,  all  maidens,  or  trees  that  had  not  yet 
been  pruned  in  any  way,  were  planted  early  in  the 
year  1880.  They  grew  freely  and  attained  suffi- 
cient strength  to  perfect  a  light  crop  the  following 
season.  They  continued  to  grow  and  spread  rapidly, 
and  in  1882  each  tree  perfected  on  an  average 
eight  dozen  fine  fruit.  The  crop  this  year  was 
wonderfully  fine,  Mr.  Cballis  being  deservedly  con- 
gratulated upon  the  success  which  has  attended 
his  efforts. 

Treatment  of  maidens.— I,  too,  have  tried 
maidens,  and  for  the  future  shall  purchase  no 
more  cut-backs  or  trained  trees.  The  latter,  be- 
sides being  mucli  dearer  seldom  make  progress  at 
all  equal  to  the  maidens.  It  may  appear  a  doubt- 
ful advantage  not  to  prune  the  maidens  in  spring, 
but  after  trying  other  methods  we  now  simply 
lightly  trim  the  roots  prior  to  planting,  taking 
care  to  distribute  them  evenly  throughoutgood  soil, 
and  then  to  secure  the  central  or  main  growth  to 
the  wall  or  trellis  as  the  case  may  be.  As  soon  as 
the  buds  are  moving  all  those  on  the  laterals  as 
well  as  the  upper  buds  on  the  main  branch  are 
stripped  off  and  subsequently  kept  closely  rubbed 
over.  In  this  manner  the  lower  buds  are 
encouraged  to  push  out  strong  growths,  any 
not  required,  including  those  facing  outwardly, 
being  disbudded.  When  the  young  shoots  are 
well  advanced,  the  leafless  upper  portion  and  old 
laterals  of  the  tree  are  cut  clean  away,  and  the 
wound  quickly  heals  ;  whereas,  if  this  is  done  in 
spring,  there  is  a  likelihood  of  bleeding  and  per- 
haps of  permanent  injury  to  the  tree  owing  to  im- 
perfect healing.  Lifting  is  advisable  in  the  case 
of  very  vigorous  young  trees,  but  in  the  case  of 
unhealthy  specimens  and 

Trees  affected  with  the  yellows  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary.  Where  there  is  an  abundance 
of  surface  fibrous  roots,  lifting  and  root-pruning 
are  uncalled  for,  and  if  the  trees  are  unhealthy  or 
weakly,  it  is  principally  owing  to  their  not  having 
received  sufficient  moisture  and  rich  food.  In 
this  case  it  is  a  good  plan  to  annually  bare  the 
roots  in  autumn,  and  to  top-dress  with  fresh  com- 
post consisting  principally  of  loam  and  short  ma- 
nure, a  little  slaked  lime  and  soot  beirg  forked  in 
in  spring.  If  surface  rooting  has  not  been  en- 
couraged or  induced  then  lifting  should  at  once 
be  resorted  to.  Where  the  main  roots  are  allowed 
to  ramble  at  will  over  a  large  and  deep  border  the 
chances  are  they  will  strike  downwards,  and  form 
but  few  rootlets.  As  a  consequence  the  growth  is 
less  healthy,  red  spider  takes  possession  of  the 
foliage,  much  of  the  fruit  drops  prematurely,  and 
that  which  does  ripen  is  seldom  of  first-rate 
quality.  The  dreaded  "  yellows  "  are,  I  believe, 
traceable  to  defective  root  action,  the  stock  not 
having  much  to  do  with  it.  In  fact,  the  "  yellows  " 
are  simply  the  effect  of  want  of  nutriment  conse- 
quent upon  the  fibrous  roots  being  out  of  the  reach 
of  indispensable  life-giving  influences.  If  worth 
the  trouble,  lift  and  replant  the  tree,  and  spread 
out  the  roots  nearer  the  surface  and  in  good  fresh 
soil,  and  the  "  yellows "  will  soon  be  cured.  1 
found  when  I  first  attempted  to  resuscitate  some 
specimens  that  half  measures  only  resulted  in 
half  a  cure  ;  those  wholly  lifted  soon  recovered  ; 
while  those  about  which  only  a  trench  had 
been  cut  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  stem,  the 
roots  being  preserved  and  laid  back  in  fresh  soil, 
did  not  recover  satisfactorily  and  had  eventually  to 
be  wholly  lifted.  In  operating,  whether  for  trans- 
planting or  to  cure  the  "  yellows,"  on  a  tree  which 
covers  a  space  say  12  feet  by  10  feet,  a  trench 
2  feet  wide  and  to  the  full  depth  of  the  soil  should 
be  cut  at  about  4  feet  from  the  base  of  the  tree, 
and  the  soil  should  be  wheeled  clear  out  of  the 
way.  The  border,  to  within  2  feet  of  the  stem, 
should  be.nest  carefully  forked  away  from  the  roots 
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and  thrown  out,  the  upper  or  fertile  portion  being 
only  kept.  The  aim  should  be  to  preserve  a  good 
ball  of  earth ;  this  should  be  lightened  on  the  sur- 
face, and  when  undermined  made  as  flat  as  pos- 
sible, which  will  make  it  better  for  safely  carrying 
and  replanting.  Any  deep  running  roots  which 
are  often  found  directly  under  the  stem  should  be 
severely  shortened,  and  the  ball  of  soil  and  roots, 
the  latter  being  carefully  tied  back  to  the  stem, 
may  be  then  moved  on  to  a  strong  flat  board  or 
a  hand-barrow  such  as  that  used  for  stone  carry- 
ing. The  tree  can  then  be  carried  to  where  it  is  to 
be  planted  or  returned  to  its  old  site,  fresh  soil  in 
either  case  being  worked  in  under  and  about  the 
roots.  It  is  advisable  to  trim  off  the  broken  ends 
of  the  roots,  removing  those  that  are  damaged  ; 
this  facilitates  healing  ;  and  they  should  be  laid 
out  thinly  and  as  near  the  surface  as  their  former 
arrangement  will  admit.  By  completely  under- 
mining, as  before  stated,  tap  roots  can  be  found  and 
cut,  and  the  whole  of  the  retained  roots  replaced  in 
fresh  soil,  which  will  settle  down  much  more 
evenly  than  is  the  case  where  trenches  only  are 
opened  and  refilled.  The  border,  moreover,  before 
lifting  has  commenced,  ought  to  be  in  a  moist 
state  and  the  trees  be  watered  soon  after  being  re- 
planted, especially  if  the  new  soil  be  at  all  dry. 
Water  is  also  required  exceptionally  often  by 
newly  replanted  trees  during  the  first  season. 
Trees  lifted  or  transplanted  when  in  full  leaf 
sometimes  flag  badly  during  the  prevalence  of 
bright  sunshine,  and  in  this  case  should  be  lightly 
shaded,  frequently  syringed  overhead — in  fact,  be 
kept  constantly  moist,  and  the  house  kept  rather 
close.  The  trees  should  only  be  lightly  tied  or 
nailed  up,  as  the  ground  will,  unless  made  extra 
firm,  settle  down  considerably,  and  the  tree  must 
go  with  it  or  be  injured  by  the  ligatures. 

W.  I.  M. 


Diseased  Vine  leaves  (E.  Q.,  Gorexj).— 
We  cannot  tell  you  how  your  diseased  Vines  are 
to  be  dealt  with  by  merely  inspecting  a  few  leaves. 
The  leaves  themselves  are  insufficiently  furnished 
with  leaf  green,  and  are  covered  with  the  spawn 
of  different  fungi.  There  are  nearly  twenty  dif- 
ferent species  of  fungi  more  or  less  common  on 
Vines  in  Europe,  and  not  yet  recorded  as  British. 
No  doubt  most  of  them  grow  in  this  country.  The 
whole  subject  of  disease  in  Vines  wants  taking  up 
by  some  competent  person  ;  no  subject  has  been 
more  neglected.  — W.  G.  S. 

Exhibiting  fruit.— I  was  pleased  to  see 
"  T.  B.'s"articleon this subject(p. 255).  Asthereare 
no  recognised  rules  to  guide  judges  as  to  how  many 
varieties  of  any  particular  fruit  or  flower  may  be 
shown  in  a  collection,  and  where  the  rules  of  the 
schedule  of  the  show  do  not  specify  the  number, 
surely  the  judges  can  have  no  power  to  disqualify 
a  collection  for  having  too  many  varieties  of  one 
kind,  although  they  undoubtedly  have  the  power 
and  would  also  be  right  in  placing  such  a  col- 
lection in  a  lower  position  on  that  account. — 
Donald. 

Pears. — Dnchesse  d'Angouleme  has,  in  this 
district,  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  croppers 
in  the  form  of  a  bush  or  pyramid  in  a  season  when 
Pears  are  not  generally  a  good  crop.  The  fruit, 
too,  is  of  good  size  for  dessert,  not  so  large  as 
that  of  the  newer  Pitmaston  Duchess,  but  quite 
large  enough  for  general  use.  In  this  locality  we 
are  very  frequently  visited  by  violent  gales,  which 
divest  tall  standards  of  their  fruit, but  in  enclosed 
gardens  dwarf  bushes  succeed  well,  and  if  planted 
moderately  close  together,  i.e.,  from  8  feet  to  10 
feet,  they  soon  shelter  one  another,  and  bear  good 
crops  quite  equal  to  trees  on  walls.  In  the  case 
of  some  sorts,  too,  the  quality  is  better  than  that 
of  wall  fruit.  Jargonelle  is  still  the  best  of  very 
early  Pears.  Marie  Louise,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
British  Queen,  Winter  Nelis,  and  The  Duchess 
make  an  excellent  half-dozen  sorts.  If  many 
really  late  keeping  Pears  are  grown,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  many  of  them  will  fail  to 
ripen  ;  the  best  thing  to  do  with  those  that  do  not 
become  fit  for  dessert  in  their  proper  season  is  to 
utilise  them   for  culinary  purposes. — J,  Groom, 


Orchids. 


ORCHIDS  AT  DOWNSIDE. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  most  noteworthy 
Orchids  in  bloom  in  Mr.  Lee's  collection  at  Down- 
side, Leatherhead.  Though  this  is  considered  to 
be  the  dullest  season  in  the  year  as  regards  Orchid 
bloom,  the  houses  here  are  lit  up  by  numbers  of 
flowering  plants.  Among  others  in  the 

Cool  houses  are  Odontoglossum  bictonense 
album,  a  very  pretty  variety,  having  instead  of 
the  usual  lilac  labellum  one  that  is  snow-white, 
while  the  sepals  are  a  dark  chocolate-brown.  The 
flowers,  which  are  borne  numerously  on  tall  slender 
spikes,  have  a  pretty  effect.  Another  striking 
Odontoglossum  is  0.  Uro-Skinneri,  a  species  not  so 
much  grown  as  it  should  be,  as  it  flowers  regularly 
and  profusely  throughout  the  dull  season.  There 
are  a  good  many  forms  of  it,  but  the  best,  such  as 
the  one  we  saw  here,  has  a  heart-shaped  labellum 
about  \\  inches  across  of  a  beautiful  rose-pink 
grained  with  white.  There  are  numerous  flower- 
ing plants  of  the  now  common  0.  crispum,  one  of 
which  bears  a  spike  of  flowers  a  yard  in  length, 
and  each  flower  is  fully  4  inches  across.  It  has 
broad  overlapping  white  petals  spotted  with 
chestnut  -  brown.  There  is  a  vast  difference 
between  a  grand  variety  such  as  this  is  and  a  poor 
one.  It  seems  to  be  Mr.  Lee's  aim  to  obtain  all 
the  best  varieties  he  can,  though  it  is  a  difficult 
matter,  as  there  is  not  one  in  a  thousand  imported 
plants  that  produces  such  large  flowers  as  this  one 
does.  In  the  cool  houses  a  variety  of  Onciclium 
macranthum  appeared  to  be  identical  with  that 
called  hastiferum.  Compared  with  an  ordinary 
form  of  this  species,  the  colour  is  much  brighter, 
and  the  singular  labellum  much  deeper  and 
richer.  This  is  a  valuable  Oncidium  for  blooming 
late  in  autumn,  and  so  is  0.  varicosum,  of  which 
there  is  a  large  number  of  plants  growing  in  an  in- 
termediate house  a  few  degrees  higher  than  the 
cool  houses.  These  plants  being  imported  in  such 
large  numbers  to  save  time  and  space  are  attached 
to  pieces  of  timber  some  5  feet  or  6  feet  in  length. 
On  these  the  plants  have  succeeded  admirably,  and 
now  present  quite  a  thicket  of  flower-spikes,  and 
the  flowers  have  more  the  appearance  of  swarms 
of  golden  insects  than  anything  else  with  which 
they  can  be  compared.  Among  them  is  the  fine 
kind  called  0.  Eogersi,  the  flower  of  -which  is 
much  larger  than  that  of  the  type.  The  sight  of 
this  Orchid  is  alone  worth  a  journey  from  London 
to  see.  The  other  flowering  plants  in  the  cool 
houses  included  the  Masdevallias,  which,  however, 
are  out  of  season,  save  the  pretty  canary-yellow 
M.  Davisi,  a  plant  rather  underrated,  seeing  that 
it  flowers  at  this  season  when  few  Masdevallias 
are  in  bloom,  and  that  it  has  a  colour  possessed  by 
no  other  Masdevallia  in  gardens  with  which  we 
are  acquainted. 

C'ATTLETA  HOUSE,  a  new  capacious  span-roofed 
structure  (100  feet  by  30  feet),  there  is  not  many 
flowering  plants,  but  these  few  are  choice.  One  of 
the  finest  forms  of  Cattleya  aurea  we  have  ever 
seen  is  in  bloom.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  inten- 
sity of  the  maroon-crimson  tint  of  the  broad 
shallow  labellum  ;  such  a  variety  as  this  is  indeed 
gorgeous.  Another  form  of  C.  aurea  is  in  flower 
with  four  flowers  on  one  spike — a  grand  specimen. 
There  are  a  few  stragglers  yet  among  the  forms 
of  C.  gigas  which  have  been  in  bloom  since  mid- 
summer. Among  LsBlias,  which,  like  the  Cattleyas, 
are  Mr.  Lee's  special  favourites,  there  are  some 
grand  masses  of  L.  elegans,  and  a  huge  piece  of 
the  lovely  white  variety  (alba),  which  is  in  itself 
a  beautiful  sight.  The  mass  is  about  a  yard 
square,  suspended  on  a  flat  trellis  under  the  roof. 
It  is  developing  several  spikes  of  flowers,  and  those 
that  are  expanded  show  that  it  is  the  best  form 
of  this  choice  variety.  Mr.  Lee  bought  this  mass 
as  the  ordinary  L.  elegans.  Now  that  it  has  proved 
to  be  the  rarer  white  variety,  it  is  worth  twice  or 
thrice  the  amount  originally  paid  for  it,  though 
this  was  upwards  of  ^60.  One  of  the  rarest  Cat- 
tleyas in  bloom  is  the  new  C.  Leeana,  recently 
named  in  compliment  to  Mr.  Lee.  It  is  a  small- 
growing  species  intermediate  between  L.  Dayana 


and  L.  bicolor  and  others  of  that  stamp,  but  quite 
distinct  from  any.  This  plant  is  supposed  to  be 
unique.  In  a  warmer  division  of  the  Cattleya 
house  is  the  superb  new  Vanda  Sanderiana,  lately 
described  in  these  columns.  There  are  also 
some  choice  Lady's  Slippers,  including  Cypripe- 
dium  vexillarium,  a  hybrid  between  the  dainty 
little  C.  Fairrieanum  and  barbatum.  It  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  first-named  parent  that 
can  be  had,  and  is,  moreover,  of  higher  colour. 
There  are  also  C.  Spicerianu'm,  the  true 
Hong  Kong  C.  purpuratum,  C.  chloroneurum, 
one  of  Mr.  Warner's  hybrids  from  C.  venus- 
tum,  and  several  plants  of  the  handsome 
C.  Maulei.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  difference 
amongst  the  forms  of  this  variety.  Some  have  far 
more  white  on  the  dorsal  sepal  than  others.  One 
has  the  upper  sepal  fully  half  white  ;  this  is  the  best 
form  of  all,  and  not  at  all  common.  In  this  divi- 
sion are  also  several  flowering  specimens  of  the 
handsome  and  rare  Zygopetalum  rostratum,  the 
particular  beauty  of  which  lies  in  the  large  pure 
white  labellum,  about  2  inches  in  length  by  1  inch 
in  breadth.  Ccelogyne  Massangeana,  suspended 
from  the  roof,  has  long  dense  spikes  of  flowers 
hanging  from  several  plants.  It  is  a  most  distinct 
and  handsome  Orchid,  and  one  really  worth  a  place 
in  a  small  collection. 

In  the  other  houses  there  is  a  good  sprinkling  of 
bloom.  Among  the  Phalsenopsids  the  pretty  P. 
violacea  and  its  spotted  variety,  Schroederiana,  are, 
together  with  the  exquisite  little  P.  Esmeralda,  the 
most  noteworthy.  The  latter  is  particularly  re- 
markable, as  it  is  so  distinct  from  all  other  species, 
except  from  P.  antennifera,  which  is,  in  fact,  only 
a  pale-coloured  form  of  it.  The  colour  of  P. 
Esmeralda  is  a  deep  rich  rose-purple.  The 
spikes  are  erect,  the  flowers  small  and  nu- 
merous, and  the  plant  altogether  is  most  pleas- 
ing. Among  the  Sliltonias  is  the  extremely  beau- 
tiful bicolorous  form  of  M.  spectabilis.  It  has 
a  large  white  lip  with  a  wedge-shaped  blotch  of 
amethyst  upon  it.  M.  Moreliana,  Clowesi,  and 
Regnelli  are  likewise  in^  bloom.  In  the  Dendro- 
bium  house  are  some  fine  plants  of  Barkeria  Skin- 
neri,  quite  large  specimens.  It  is  not  often  seen 
grown  so  well ;  usually  it  is  seen  on  small  blocks, 
the  plants  giving  one  the  impression  of  being  half 
starved.  Arundina  bambusrefolia,  Trichocentrum 
albo-purpureum,  Lycaste  Cobbiana,  Oncidium  or- 
nithorhynchum  album,  Epidendrum  fceptrum, 
Pilumna  nobilis  are  among  the  other  choice  things 
to  be  seen  at  the  present  time  at  Downside. 

W.  G. 

NOTES  FROM  THE  DELL,  EGHAM. 

The  following  are  among  the  more  noteworthy 
Orchids  now  in  flower  in  Baron  Schroeder's  fine 
collection  at  The  Dell.  First  on  the  list  comes 
Dendrobium  rhodostoma,  with  pure  white  flowers, 
petals  and  sepals  deeply  tipped  with  the  richest 
purplish  crimson ;  Cypripedium  Schroederi,  a  beau- 
tiful hybrid  variety,  has  long-tailed  sepals,  the 
colour  pale  rose  ;  Cattleya  exoniensis  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  light  varieties  I  have  seen  ;  C. 
Gaskelliana  is  also  a  very  fine  variety ;  Vanda 
Schroederiana  is  an  unique  plant,  flowers,'  petal.", 
and  sepals  deep  sulphur,  with  a  pure  white  lip ;  a 
grand  plant  of  Lselia  superbiens  is  bearing  three 
strong  flower-spikes ;  Lfelia  anceps  Barkeri  has 
twelve  spikes  ;  Vanda  Lowi  has  one  spike  with 
thirty-three  flowers  on  it,  the  darkest  and  broadest 
petalled  variety  I  have  seen.  In  the  cool  house 
were  some  very  fine  plants  of  rare  Odontoglos- 
sums,  such  as  mulus,  Schroederi,  Wilckeanum, 
Ruckerianum,  and  Pescatorei  Veitchi.  The  latter 
has  made  a  fine  bulb  this  season,  and  is  now 
throwing  up  a  very  strong  flower-spike.  There 
was  ^Iso  a  beautiful  hybrid  of  0.  crispum,  the 
flowers  of  which  had  a  primrose-yellow  ground 
spotted  with  crimson,  petals  and  sepals  3.J 
inches  in  length,  the  flowers  maintaining  their 
colour  to  the  last.  A  specimen  of  the  glorious  old 
0.  grande,  with  seven  spikes  carrying  thirty -nine 
fine  flowers,  was  a  sight  in  itself  worth  seeing.  Mas- 
devallia Chimjera  was  very  fine ;  also  a  superb 
plant  of  M.  macrura,  with  three  flowers.  M. 
Wallisi  was  likewise  in  bloom.    A  plant  of  Pro- 
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menisa  citrina,  with  over  afty  bulbs,  will,  when  in 
flewer,  be  a  beautiful  sight.  In  the  warmer  houses 
were  some  grand  specimens  of  all  the  finest  Cat- 
tleyas,  Ljelias,  Cypripediums,  Aerides,  Saccola- 
biums,  Vandas,  Phalsenopsids,  Dendrobiums,  and 
Oncidiums,  including  the  beautiful  0.  Lanceanum, 
a  fine  plant;  0.  maoranthum,  and  0.  Eogersi. 
E.  Shuttleworth. 


as  they  always  have  been— in  the  best  of  health, 
and  the  glorious  spikes  of  Odontoglossum  crispum 
and  0.  Pescatorei  in  very  fine  condition.  I  was 
informed  by  his  gardener  that  he  had  not  even 
sprinkled  the  paths  of  the  house  with  water  un- 
necessarily for  three  days,  as  the  weather  was  dull 
and  cold.  J.  Douglas. 


TEMPEKATURE  OF  OKCHID  HOUSES. 

In  answer  to  question  5076  allow  me  to  say  that 
both  the  temperature  and  the  atmospheric  condi- 
tions of  Orchid  houses  are  of  very  great  import- 
ance indeed.  It  is  well  known  that  the  difference 
of  a  few  degrees  means  the  success  or  failure  of  a 
plant  that  in  other  respects  is  rot  difficult  to  man- 
age. The  way  in  which  some  seem  to  manage 
an  Orchid,  or  rather  leave  it  to  shift  for  itself,  and 
that  with  the  most  successful  results,  has  been  a 
wonder  to  many  who  have  failed  again  and  again 
where  the  greatest  care  has  been  exercised,  and 
the  most  expensive  appliances  brought  into  requi- 
sition.    I  alluded  last  week  to 

DiSA  GEANDIPLOBA.  The  way  in  which  it 
grows  at  Chatsworth  is  truly  marvellous.  When 
I  saw  the  plants  they  were  standing  in  an  ordi- 
nary Heath  house  or  greenhouse,  and  did  not 
seem  to  receive  or  require  greater  attention 
than  the  other  occupants.  In  the  September  part 
of  the  Orchid  AlMini  the  editor  uses  these  words  ; 
"  The  Disa  really  seems  to  be  no  trouble  to  culti- 
vate. The  way  in  which  Mr.  Speed  treats  it  is 
to  grow  it  in  a  common  greenhouse,  where  it  gets 
plenty  of  fresh  air  and  light,  and  here  it  requires 
nothing  but  plenty  of  water  in  the  growing  season. 
It  is  grown  in  Sphagnum  Moss  and  rough  fibrous 
peat  and  loam.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  plant 
does  not  get  shifted  from  the  place  where  it  was 
found  to  do  well.  This  is  a  great  secret  in  plant 
culture.  When  a  plant  is  found  to  do  well,  let  it 
remain  where  it  is,  unless  on  trial  another  place 
is  found  to  be  equally  suitable.  Few  people  grow 
this  Disa  well.  The  reason  is,  that  they  keep  it  in 
too  warm  a  house  and  coddle  it  too  much.  If  they 
would  follow  Mr.  Speed's  plan  they  would  succeed, 
if  the  plants  are  kept  free  from  insects  and  pro- 
vided with  sweet  material  about  the  roots."  That 
Mr.  Speed  has  been  abundantly  successful  is  cer- 
tain ;  that  many  other  good  gardeners  trying  to 
imitate  the  same  conditions  have  failed  goes  without 
saying.  Why  have  they  failed  ?  My  belief  is  this :  They 
gave  all  the  attention  which  the  plants  required 
as  regards  temperature  ;  but,  owing  to  the  locality 
in  which  they  lived,  they  could  not  give  the  same 
atmospheric  conditions.  The  Disa  succeeds  near 
Dublin  mainly,  I  believe,  from  the  atmospheric  con- 
ditions being  suitable  to  it.  Of  course  I  do  not  say 
that  temperature  is  not  equally  important.  The 
advice  to  find  the  right  place  in  a  house  for  a 
plant,  and  to  keep  it  in  that  place  is  good.  An 
Orchid  may  drag  out  a  miserable  existence  on  the 
stage,  but  suspend  it  from  the  roof,  and  it  makes 
itself  at  home  immediately. 

The  temperature  of  Orchid  houses  must  vary 
with  the  season.  Your  correspondent  should  read 
his  copy  of  The  Garden  more  carefully ;  at  page 
297  he  will  find  the  temperatures  of  all  the  sec- 
tions of  Orchid  houses  given,  and  if  he  will  pay 
attention,  as  the  season  advances,  he  will  find  they 
are  reduced  to  the  lowest  points  at  mid-winter. 
The  lowest  point  for  a  cool  house  would  be  4.5°, 
Cattleya  house  .'JS",  and  East  India  house  65°.  Of 
course  the  temperature  would  fall  below  these 
points  a  few  degrees  or  rise  above  them  if  the 
weather  was  intensely  cold  or  exceptionally  warm. 
But  besides  temperatures,  atmospheric  condi- 
tions are  also  insisted  upon.  During  the  dull, 
dark  days  of  winter  it  is  very  easy  to  debilitate 
the  plants  by  excessive  moisture  in  the  atmo- 
sphere. I  will  give  an  instance  also  of  its  effects 
upon  the  flowers.  I  went  into  a  cool  Orchid  house 
last  winter  and  found  the  plants  looking  fairly 
well,  but  the  flowers  were  nearly  all  spotted. 
That  Orchid  house  was  damped  down  twice  a  day 
in  storm  or  sunshine.  About  the  same  time  I 
looked  in  to  see  Mr.  Bockett's  collection  at  Stam- 
ford Hill,  and  founithe  p'.ants  in  the  cool  house— 


Vanda  Sanderiana.— On  Thursday  last  a 
dozen  plants  of  this  Orchid  from  Messrs.  Low 
were  sold  at  Stevens'  Rooms.  Among  them  was 
a  grand  specimen — one  entire  mass — nearly  3  feet 
across,  consisting  of  eight  growths  carrying 
ninety  leaves.  After  a  spirited  competition  this 
was  sold  to  Messrs.  Backhouse,  York,  for  200 
guineas.  Three  other  plants  much  smaller 
fetched  25  guineas  each,  while  the  rest  ranged 
from  li  guineas  to  5  guineas,  the  plant  sold  for 
the  latter  price  having  only  four  leaves  on  it. 

5077.— Dendrobium  orassinode  seed- 
ing.— In  "  W.  J.  M.'s  "  case  this  was  doubtless  ferti- 
lised by  bees.  They  may  be  seen  occasionally  with 
the  pollen  of  Orchid  flowers  attached  to  their  fore- 
heads as  they  fly  from  flower  to  flower,  and  no 
sooner  do  these  pollen  grains  touch  the  viscid  sur- 
face of  the  fructifying  parts  of  the  flower  than 
they  adhere.  Nearly  all  our  hardy  Cypripediums 
were  fertilised  this  year.  C.  spectabile  had  scarcely 
a  flower  that  did  not  produce  seed-pods.  The 
plant  to  which  "  W.  J.  M."  alludes  may  be  ferti- 
lised by  its  own  pollen,  or,  what  is  just  as  likely, 
by  the  pollen  of  some  other  Dendrobe.  Sow  the 
seeds  on  the  surface  of  the  compost  in  which  the 
parent  plant  is  growing.  They  will  take  from 
three  to  nine  months  to  vegetate,  and  may  flower 
the  third  year.— J.  Douglas. 

Disa  grandiflora.— Having  for  some  years 
successfully  grown  this  lovely  Orchid,  a  few  re- 
marks concerning  it  may  not  be  uninteresting.  It 
is  by  no  means  diflicult  to  grow,  nor  does  it  re- 
quire a  moist  climate.  I  grow  it  in  Dominy's 
Orchid  pans,  and  this  year  had  two  of  them  well 
filled  with  it;  each  threw  up  three  blooming 
shoots,  some  with  five  flowers  on  the  stem,  and  so 
vigorous  was  the  growth  that  it  pushed  itself  out 
through  the  holes  at  the  sides  of  the  pans.  I  have 
just  repotted  it,  and  the  young  growths  are  now 
pushing  themselves  up  in  all  directions  through 
the  peat,  giving  promise  of  success  for  next  year. 
My  plan  is  to  grow  it  simply  in  peat  (Epps'  se- 
lected Orchid  peat  being  used)  with  a  few  lumps 
of  charcoal  in  it  ;  the  pans  are  half  filled  with 
drainage,  and  the  peat  is  broken  up  into  pieces 
about  the  size  of  a  Walnut  ;  the  pans  are  placed 
close  to  the  door  of  my  small  greenhouse,  which  is 
only  kept  at  a  temperature  to  exclude  frost,  as  I 
grow  in  it  both  soft  and  hard-wooded  plants.  The 
pans  are  syringed  three  or  four  times  a  day,  and  I 
find  that  after  a  time  Moss  forms  on  the  surface, 
which  I  allow  to  grow  freely,  as  the  Disa  seems  to 
rejoice  in  it.  When  the  flower-stems  turn  yellow 
I  repot,  and  the  young  growths  may  always  then 
be  seen  issuing  close  to  the  base  of  the  stem  ;  it 
ought,  therefore,  never  to  be  at  rest,  and  indeed 
this  was  the  secret  of  its  cultivation  as  discovered 
by  my  late  friend,  Mr.  Charles  Leach;  of  Clapham 
Park,  who  was  the  first  to  flower  it  in  England,  I 
believe.  A  good  deal  depends  on  the  character  of 
the  peat  used,  as  several  years  ago  I  lost  some  of 
it  simply  because  of  the  badness  of  the  peat. 
When  I  saw  it  at  Chatsworth  it  was  in  the  Heath 
house,  and  was  doing  then  very  well.  Twelve  is 
certainly  a  very  large  number  of  flowers  on  one 
stem,  but  I  believe  that  some  varieties  of  it  are 
more  fioriferous  than  others.  If  anyone  will  follow 
these  simple  directions,  I  believe  that,  no  matter 
where  they  live,  they  will  find  it  one  of  the  easiest 
of  plants  to  grow  ;  it  likes  plenty  of  air,  light,  and 
water  (especially  in  the  form  of  syringing),  and 
if  these  conditions  are  observed  there  ought  to  be 
no  difficulty  about  it.— Delta. 


It  is  a  fine  sight  compared  with  the  other  beds, 
all  of  which  are  dashed  and  spoiled  by  the  rain. 
Begonias  are  making  rapid  progress  with  us  ;  we 
have  some  fine  seedlings,  the  flowers  of  which  are 
round,  of  good  substance,  and  borne  on  upright 
flower-stalks.  In  one  of  my  rambles  about  a  month 
ago  I  saw  a  garden  in  front  of  a  maison  bour- 
geoise  d,  Chaton  looking  remarkably  gay  with  some 
beds  of  Begonias.  We  have  three  beds  on  the 
lawn  here  filled  with  flowering  Begonias,  and  the 
borders  on  either  side  are  planted  with  fine-foli- 
aged  kinds,  backed  up  with  shrubs.  The  tuberous 
sorts  are  fine,  well  selected  kinds.  At  the  fruit  ex- 
hibition, in  Paris,  last  week,  I  saw  some  fine  Be- 
gonias, both  double  and  single ;  the  blooms  of  the 
double  sorts,  which  came  from  M.  Leguin,  reminded 
one  of  those  of  Camellias  rather  than  Begonias. 
— H.  Howard  Chesshirb,  Chateau  du  Vat, 
Seine-ct-Oise. 


PROPAGATING. 


Tuberous  Begonias  in  France.— After 
the  miserably  wet  weather  which  we  have  had 
during  the  last  fortnight  or  more  our  finest  bed 
In  the  garden  here  is  one  of  Begonias,  consisting 
of  about  fifteen  hundred  plants  of  mixed  colours. 


SEEDLING  PALMS. 

Palms  in  a  young  state  have  become  so  popular 
of  late  years  for  decorative  purposes,  that  great 
quantities  of  seeds  are  imported  every  season  in 
order  to  supply  the  demand  that  exists  for  them. 
Palms  can  only  be  raised  in  quantities  from  seeds, 
though  some  send  up  suckers  that  may  be  de- 
tached and  grown  on.  One  of  the  most  prolific  in 
this  respect  is  Rhapis  flabelliformis,  which  pro- 
duces suckers  freely,  and,  owing  to  its  hardiness 
of  constitution,  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  for 
corridors  and  similar  places  where  draughts 
would  injure  more  tender  kinds.  As  seeds  of  some 
Palms  do  not  retain  their  vitality  for  any  great 
length  of  time,  a  good  rule  is  to  sow  them  as  soon 
as  received,  for  they  may  have  already  been  ripe 
some  time.  If  any  of  the  pulp  still  surrounds  the 
seed  it  should  be  removed  as  it  tends  to  promote 
decay  just  as  growth  commences.  Pans  or  shal- 
low boxes  make  useful  receptacles  for  the  seed, 
but  care  must  be  taken  that  they  are  efficiently 
drained.  For  soil  we  use  good  loam  with  a  fair 
proportion  of  sand,  the  whole  being  pressed 
down  moderately  firm.  In  the  case  of  ordinary 
sized  seeds  a  good  guide  is  to  cover  them  with 
soil  to  about  their  own  depth,  and  they  may  be 
sown  pretty  thickly,  as  it  is  necessary  to  pot  them 
off  as  soon  as  they  are  well  above  ground.  In 
order  to  ascertain  if  the  seeds  will  germinate, 
open  two  or  three,  when,  if  thi  germ  therein  has 
a  shrivelled  and  wasted  appearance,  the  chances 
are  it  will  not  grow,  while  if  plump  and  fresh  the 
reverse  is  the  case.  After  sowing  the  stove  kinds 
should  be  plunged  in  a  gentle  bottom-heat,  while 
greenhouse  sorts  do  better  with  additional  heat 
during  their  earlier  stages. 

After  sowing  the  soil  must  be  kept  mode- 
rately moist,  and  on  the  appearance  of  the  first 
leaf  the  young  plants  must  be  potted  off,  as  the 
roots  of  most  kinds  grow  so  strongly  that  if  de- 
layed longer  they  become  matted  and  difficult  to 
separate— an  operation  in  which  the  least  injury 
inflicted  on  them  will  often  result  in  the  death  of 
the  plant.  In  potting  off  we  use  the  same  kind 
of  soil  as  that  in  which  the  seeds  were  sown,  and, 
in  order  that  they  may  not  be  buried  too  deeply, 
we  mostly  leave  the  seed  still  attached  to  the 
young  plant  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  not 
covered  up.  When  this  is  done  a  little  bottom- 
heat  is  beneficial  in  the  case  of  both  stove  and 
greenhouse  kinds,  and  a  liberal  use  of  the  syringe 
is  necessary.  After  giving  the  first  watering  to 
settle  the  soil,  bedewing  the  plants  over  two  or 
three  times  a  day  will  generally  keep  them  suffi- 
ciently wet  without  the  use  of  the  watering-pot. 
When  the  plants  get  larger  and  have  filled  the 
pots  with  roots,  they  will  need  shifting  into  larger 
ones,  and  in  the  case  of  Latanias,  most  of  the 
Arecas,  Coryphas,  Seaf  orthias,  and  other  kinds  com- 
monly grown  that  were  in  the  first  place  potted  into 
2  J-inch,  3-inch,  or  1-inch  pots  will  be  sufficient  shift. 
The  young  plants  should  on  no  account  be  over- 
crowded, as  in  that  case  the  leaves  grow  weak  and 
one-sided ;  besides,  when  placed  thickly  together 
the  whole  of  the  leaves  cannot  be  wetted  properly 
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with  the  syringe,  and  the  consequence  is  they  be- 
come infested  with  insect  pests,  which  often  do 
them  permanent  injury.  Many  of  the  commoner 
Palms  that  one  sees  so  frequently  in  6-inch  oj 
6-inch  pots  employed  for  decorative  purposes  bear 
traces  of  this  overcrowding  when  in  a  young 
state  ;  they  are  tall  and  weak  with  comparatively 
few  leaves,  while  when  grown  under  more  favour- 
able conditions,  though  lower  in  stature,  they  are 
more  effective,  owing  to  thegreaternumber  of  their 
leaves,  those  first  formed  being  still  retained; 
they  are  also  more  spreading  in  habit.  Vigorous 
growing  kinds  are  benefited  by  mixing  decayed 
manure  with  the  soil  in  which  they  are  potted, 
that  is,  at  their  first  shift,  but  not  when  potted 
off.  When  growing  under  favourable  conditions 
Palms  are  seldom  troubled  with 

Insect  pests  to  any  great  extent,  but  if  mealy 
bug  makes  its  appearance  it  can  soon  be  got  rid 
of  by  sponging,  dipping  in  Gishurst  compound, 
or  immersing  in  a  weak  mixlure  of  paraflin  oil. 
The  several  kinds  of  scale  are  the  worst  to  eradi- 
cate, but,  on  the  principle  that  prevention  is  better 
than  cure,  on  the  least  signs  of  any  the  plants 
should  be  thoroughly  cleansed.  A  humid  atmo- 
sphere tends  greatly  towards  keeping  down  in- 
sects, and  it  just  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
I'alms  in  other  respects.  As  regards  water  at  the 
roots,  most  Palms  like  to  be  kept  moderately 
moist,  but,  unless  full  of  roots,  the  frequent 
syringings  that  are  needed  will  keep  them  nearly 
or  quite  wet  enough.  When  the  roots  form  a  mat 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pot  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
over-water  them.  Where  I'alms  have  been  em- 
ployed for  indoor  decoration  and  have  suffered 
somewhat,  if  placed  in  a  hot,  humid  atmosphere 
they  frequently  recover  quickly.  The  foregoing 
remarks  do  not  apply  to  select  kinds  that  require 
special  treatment,  such  as  Pinanga  Veitchi,  Ste- 
vensonia  grandifolia,  &c.,  but  rather  to  the  many 
commoner  free  growing  sorts  now  employed  for 
decorative  purposes.  Alpha. 


Rose  Garden. 


VeroQicaTraversi.^For  gardens  of  limited 
extent  or  as  a  pot  plant  for  windows,  balconies, 
and  similar  places,  there  are  few  more  useful  sub- 
jects than  this  pretty  New  Zealand  Speedwell.  It 
is  about  the  hardiest  of  the  many  [.hrubby  Veroni- 
cas now  in  cur  gardens,  and  though  liable  to  be 
injured  by  severe  frosts,  it  quickly  recovers.  This 
Veronica  forms  a  small  much-branched  shrub  of 
regular  outline,  with  dark  green  Cox-like  foliage 
arranged  in  a  decussate  manner  thickly  on  the 
branches.  It  bears,  in  this  respect,  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  Euonymus  microphyllus,  and  is 
the  hardier  of  the  two.  Its  flowers  are  seldom 
produced  on  small  plants,  as  in  its  earlier  stages  it 
does  not  bloom  so  freely  as  some  of  the  hybrid 
kinds,  but  as  a  bush  in  the  open  ground  it  is  some- 
times in  summer  thickly  studded  with  spikes  of 
pale  lilac-coloured  flowers,  which  are  very  attrac- 
tive. Two  great  recommendations  possessed  by 
this  Veronica  are,  firstly,  the  readiness  with  which 
it  may  be  struck  from  cuttings,  and,  secondly,  the 
short  time  required  to  form  effective  little  plants. 
The  principal  point  to  be  observed  in  striking  it  is 
to  keep  the  cuttings  close  and  shaded  when  neces- 
sary till  rooted,  otherwise,  if  once  allowed  to  flag, 
the  result  will  sometimes  be  unsatisfactory.  As 
soon  as  they  commence  to  grow  after  being  potted 
off,  if  the  tops  are  just  pinched  out,  the  young 
plants  will  send  out  several  shoots  and  acquire  a 
bushy  habit  without  further  attention  in  this  re- 
spect.—H.  P. 


New  Tea  Rose  Sunset.— This  new  variety 
is  a  sport  from  Perle  des  Jardins,  obtained  in  the 
winter  of  1880  by  Mr.  Peter  Henderson,  of  New 
York.  It  is  identical  with  it  in  every  respect 
except  in  colour;  instead  of  being  of  a  canary 
yellow,  it  is  of  a  rich  shade  of  saffron  orange, 
deeper  than  that  of  Madame  Falcot.  It  has 
maintained  the  vigour  and  abundant  flowering  of 
the  type,  except  that  the  colour  of  the  young 
foliage  is  of  a  much  deeper  crimson,  thus  con- 
trasting beautifully  with  the  flowers. —  Jean 
SiSLEY,  JfcDijjltdsir,  Lyons. 

Pot  Roses.— Just  a  word  to  say  that  these 
are  not  infrequently  injured  from  two  causes  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  viz  ,  mildew  and  too  much 
water  at  the  roots.  The  first  must  be  destroyed 
by  flowers  of  sulphur  ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  in- 
jury from  lieavy  rains,  the  plants  should  be  shel- 
tered in  a  greenhouse,  or  by  some  glass  lights  put 
over  them.  Tea  Roses  ought  not  to  be  placed  out 
of  doors  at  all,  as  they  flower  so  freely  and  so  con- 
tinuously under  glass,  but  they  must  be  quite 
closetothe  gla's  roof  at  this  season.— J.  Douglas. 

Williams'  double  yello'w  Rose— I  have 
sometimes  seen  this  named  Persian  Yellow,  but 
both  in  flower  and  habit  of  growth  it  greatly  differs 
from  that  variety.  The  yellow  Kose  to  which  I 
refer  was  raised  by  Mr.  Williams,  of  Pitmaston, 
about  1826,  and  was  said  to  have  been  raised  from 
the  single  Austrian  Erier.  This  Eose  is  rarely  to 
be  found  in  Rose  lists,  and  there  must  surely  be 
some  reason  for  the  omission,  as  the  tree  is  very  dis- 
tinct in  appearance  from  the  Persian  or  Harrison's 
Y"ellow  ;  the  flowers  are  larger  and  it  continues 
longer  in  flower.  I  would  be  glad  to  know  the 
cause  of  this  old-fashioned  Rose  falling  out  of  the 
lists  of  Roses  worth  growing.—  CiiAS.  McDonald, 
StohcsUy . 

La  France  — There  arc  but  few,  if  any,  more 
useful  Hoses  than  this.  It  thrives  either  on  the 
Brier  as  a  standard,  or  on  the  Manetti  as  a  dwarf 
plant,  and  it  grows  and  flowers  freely  in  a  pot  on 
its  own  roots.  However,  I  cannot  get  it  to  grow 
so  well  as  I  could  wish.  As  a  pot  plant  it  is  all 
that  can  be  desired,  though  it  appears  to  require 
two  or  three  years  to  thoroughly  establish  itself. 
Afier  that  it  is  capable  of  producing  some 
splendid  flowers  if  gently  forced,  so  as  to  cotEe 
into  flower  about  the  middle  cf  April.  Like  many 
other  varieties,  this  Rose  is,  as  a  rule,  pruned 
much  too  severely  when  grown  as  a  standard.  I 
find  a  little  shortening  back  of  the  longest 
branches,  and  a  little  thinning  out  of  the  old  wood, 
to  be  all  that  is  necessary.  This  Rose  always 
gives  us  two  full  crops  of  Sowers.  As  soon  as  the 
first  is  over  the  dead  flowers  are  cut  off,  and  the 
roots  receive  a  thorough  soaking  of  manure  water. 
In  six  or  seven  weeks  another  crop  of  flowers 
appears,  very  little  interior  to  the  first.  Its  merits 
in  other  respects  are  too  well  known  to  require 
further  comment. — J.  C.  C. 


SHOUT  NOTES.— PR  OPA  GA  TING. 

Hyaclnthug  candioan^  seeds  freely,  and  some  of 
the  Imlbs  will  flower  in  two  3 ears  from  seed.  The  same 
may  also  be  Eaid  of  Ti,L;ridia  granilillora  — A. 

Phloxes.— If  the  clumps  of  tliese  are  not  large  enough 
to  be  divided  wait  till  spring,  th'  n  protect  them  by  a  frame 
wlien  the  young  shoots,  wliich  <inickly  come  up,  strike 
readily.— T. 

Senecio  pulcher.— In  order  to  increass  this  cut  the 
roots  into  pieces  about  .an  inch  long  .ind  put  them  in  pots 
of  soil  in  a  frame.  Primulas  of  the  dentiuulata  and  amccna 
section  may  be  increased  the  aame  way  and  also  by  division. 


SHORT  KOTES.—ROSKS. 


Ma  Capucine.— This  is  a  small  Tea  Rose,  moft  beauti- 
ful in  bud,  of  a  deep  reddish  orange  colour,  smallin  folisge 
and  not  a  strong  grower.  !\line  is  against  a  wall  and  dots 
well.    It  is  admirable  for  a  button-hole.— DELTA. 

'Rose  Mereville  de  Tjyon.— This  was  exhibited  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  French  J^ational  Horti",ultui-al 
Society  and  was  awarded  a  tirst-class  certificate.  It  is  said 
to  be  an  excellent  Kose.  It  was  raised  by  M.  Leve(iue, 
nurseryman,  Ivry,  Seine.— J.  C.  B. 

Pink  Tea  Rose  Le'ty  Coles- It  seems  singular 
that  tliis  Rose  is  not  more  generally  sought  after  and  more 
widely  grown.  It  is  said  to  be  a  sport  from  Madame  W  il- 
lermoz,  one  of  the  choicest  whitish  Teas  with  a  salmon 
centre,  whereas  Letty  Coles  is  a  delicate  pink.  We  are  by 
no  means  so  rich  in  good  pink  Teas  as  to  be  able  to  dispense 
with  this  one  of  such  an  excellent  strain  — D.  T.  F. 

Raised  beds  for  Roses.— The  rennrks  by  "  D-  T.  F." 
at  p.  173  induce  me  to  recommend  raised  beds  for  Tea 
Roses.  They  do  much  better  on  such  beds.  We  have  one 
in  oiu"  own  garden  with  sloping  turf  edgings  kept  well 
trimmed.  In  Messrs.  Paul's  Eose  ^'urseries  at  Cheshunt 
raised  beds  have  given  excellent  results.  The  pl'Mits  grow 
much  better  and  cle.aner  in  summer,  and  stand  tlie  effects 
of  unfavourable  winters  better,  owinn:  to  tlieir  dryness. — 
J,  DOCOLAS. 


Banksian  Roses.- These  being  si  nearly 
evergreen  are  admirably  suited  for  walls  or  lor 
any  other  position  where  a  large  space  has  ti  bo 
quickly  coveied.  A  rather  large  space  for  tie 
roots  is  neces.'ary,  and  the  better  the  soil  is  the 
faster  they  grow ;  but  experience  shows  that  an 
elaborate  preparation  of  the  soil  is  unnecessary. 
With  2  feet  in  depth  of  fairly  good  earth,  and 
proportionate  space,  these  Roses  will  grow  for 
many  years  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  To  grow 
them  successfully  they  require  a  height  of  from 
10  feet  to  16  feet,  and  proportionate  room  on  each 
side  for  the  development  of  the  branches.  When 
dealing  with  young  plants  no  pruning  is  neces- 
sary ;  they  must  all  be  either  nailed  or  tied  in, 
but  when  they  have  filled  their  allotted  space  the 
treatment  may  be  altered.  In  our  strong  soil  this 
Rose  grows  mcst  luxuriantly,  and,  in  order  to  keep 
the  growth  within  reasonable  limits,  we  get  the 
hedge-shears  and  clip  it  in  about  the  end  of  June, 
but  we  should  not  think  of  doing  so  later.  If  we 
did,  we  should  expect  to  see  it  produce  very  few 
flowers  next  year.  The  growth  made  after  the 
end  of  June  has  time  to  get  ripened  and  sufli- 
tiently  hardened  up  to  form  embryo  flower  buds 
before  winter  sets  in.  Such  is  our  treatment  of 
the  P.anksian  Rose,  and  there  is  certainly  no  rocm 
to  find  fault  with  the  number  of  flowers  which  it 
produces,  for  they  are  always  abundant. — .1.  H. 

Glolre  de  Dijon  Rose.— This  good  old 
variety  is  evidently  extremely  popular  in  Kent. 
I  recently  saw  in  the  Cranbrook  district  the  fronts 
of  several  dwelling  houses  entirely  covered  with 
it,  and  in  one  instance  I  counted  three  hundred 
fully  expanded  blooms,  besides  innumerable  buds 
in  various  stages  of  growth,  on  one  plant.  From 
what  I  could  see,  nearly  all  are  on  Brier  stocks 
about  3  feet  high,  but  all  are  not  equally  well 
treated.  In  some  instances  plants  at  least  fifteen 
years  old  still  retain  plenty  of  vigour,  but  this  is 
principally  owing  to  the  roots  not  being  neglected 
— that  is  to  say,  not  supposed  to  find  food  where 
and  how  they  can.  No  Eose,  nor  any  other 
climber,  will  long  thrive  satisfactorily  unless  fre- 
quently top-dressed  with  good  manure,  and  oc- 
casionally given  a  good  soaking  with  liquid 
manure,  the  latter  being  applied  at  whatever 
season  of  lire  year  it  can  be  had  or  can  be  bfst 
spared.  A  few  annuals,  and  such  plants  as  Ver- 
benas, Pelargoniums,  and  Pansies,  will  not  greatly 
irjurethe  Rose  border;  but  herbaceous  Phloxes, 
Pyrethrums,  Pentstemons,  Japanese  Anemones 
and  similar  plants,  which  are  frequently  to  be 
seen  well  established  over  the  Rose  roots,  are  cer- 
tain to  impoverish  the  border.  Given  liberal 
treatment,  the  Gloire  de  D^jon  Rose  will  not  only 
flower  abundantly  on  any  aspect,  north  perhaps 
excepted,  early  in  the  season,  but  will  also  push 
out  a  number  of  strong  growths,  which  in  the 
autumn  seldom  fail  to  produce  fine  blooms  at 
nearly  every  joint.  It  is  thus  evident  that  this 
Rose  is  at  its  best  just  at  a  time  when  Roses  gene- 
rally are  scarce.  The  best  coloured  companion 
for  it  with  v.bich  I  am  acquainted  is  Cheshunt 
Hybrid.  It  blooms  with  me  quite  as  early  in  the 
season,  and,  besides  occasional  blooms  during  the 
summer,  we  invariably  cut  aquantity  of  fine  blooms 
late  in  the  season.  It  does  well  in  common  with 
the  Old  Glory  a^  a  standard  on  the  Brier,  and  I 
annudly  bud  a  quantity,  and  advi.se  others  to  do 
the  same,  .i  few  notes  from  other  rosarians  as  to 
which  are  the  most  serviceable  sorts  for  continu- 
ous bloomiug  out-of-doors  would  oblige  me,  and 
probably  many  other  readers. — J.  M. 


Hypeiicum.  CoriS. — "Veronica,"  in  his  re- 
marks upon  the  various  species  of  St.  John's  Wort, 
speaks  of  this  as  not  being  hardy  and  as  requiring 
the  protection  of  a  greenhouse  in  winter.  Some 
half-dosen  years  ago  I  collected  a  few  of  it  on  the 
Maritime  Alp.s  where  it  is  to  be  seen  at  various 
elevations  from  2000  feet  to  5000  feet,  and  it  has 
been  cultivated  in  the  Y'ork  Nurseries  ever  since. 
It  is  grown  in  pots  in  light,  sandy,  or  stony  soil, 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  during  severe  winters, 
when  the  thermometer  fell  6i°  below  zero,  the 
plants  were  fully  exposed  (the  pots  were  not  even 
plunged),  arid  they  were  not  in  the  slightest  de- 
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gree  damaged,  so  I  think  we  may  classify  it  with 
•'  perfectly  hardy  plants.''  There  is  no  doubt  that 
excessive  drainage  and  not  too  mucli  earth  are 
essential  to  the  successful  wintering  of  this  pretty 
species  of  St.  John's  Wort.— E.  I'otteb. 


Societies. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 

OCTOBEE   9. 

Though  there  were  comparatively  few  exhibits 
on  this  occasion  (an  indication  that  the  winter 
season  is  at  hand),  there  were  nevertheless  some 
good  collections  of  Dahlias,  a  few  good  new 
plants,  and  some  excellent  collections  of  Apples, 
Grapes,  Tomatoes,  and  vegetables.  The  following 
plants  were  awarded  first-class  certificates  : — 

Van  DA  Sandeeiana.— Thisgrand  Orchid,  from 
Mr.  Lee,  Downside,  Leatherhead,  was  described 
in  The  Garden  [(p.  263).  The  plant  bore  two 
spikes  of  expanded  flowers,  and,  as  may  be 
imagined,  formed  the  centre  of  attraction.  The 
committee  were  unanimous  in  awarding  a  certifi- 
cate to  such  a  valuable  addition  to  our  garden 
flora. 

Euchaeis  Sandesi. — A  new  bulbous  plant 
from  Colombia,  and  quite  distinct  from  either  of 
the  other  two  cultivated  species.  It  has  large, 
deeply  furrowed  foliage  of  a  pale  green  colour. 
The  flower-spikes  overtop  the  foliage,  and  bear 
umbels  of  pure  white  flowers  nearly  as  large  as 
those  of  E.  grandiflora  (amazonica),  but  with  the 
corona  suppressed.  It  will  doubtless  prove  to  be 
a  valuable  garden  plant,  and  as  popular  as  the 
other  two  species.     Exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  Bull. 

Nepenthes  Noethiana.  —  A  new  Pitcher 
riant  from  Borneo.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  spe- 
cies known,  producing  pitchers  nearly  a  foot  in 
length,  and  of  proportionate  breadth.  In  form 
they  are  distinct  from  those  of  other  species,  inas- 
much as  the  rim  is  broad  and  deeply  furrowed. 
The  groundcolour,  which  is  pale  green,  is  marked 
by  large,  irregular  blotches  of  crimson-red.  The 
plant  shown  by  the  introducers,  Messrs.  Veitch, 
bore  but  half-sized  pitchers,  but  these  were  quite 
characteristic  of  the  species. 

Ceinum  obnatum. — An  extremely  handsome 
bulbous  plant,  similar  if  not  identical  with  the 
new  C.  Kirki.  The  plant  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Bull 
bore  two  stout  erect  flower-spikes,  each  carrying  a 
many-flowered  umbel,  one  with  fourteen  the  other 
with  twelve  flowers.  These  are  some  6  inches 
across  the  outspread  sepals,  which  are  white,  with 
a  broad  medial  stripe  of  crimson-red.  They  are 
shallowly  cup-shaped  and  delicately  scented. 

Medinilla  Cuetisi. — A  new  and  very  distinct 
species  recently  introduced  from  Sumatra  by 
Messrs.  Veitch,  who  exhibited  it.  It  is  apparently 
of  dwarf  growth,  and  has  a  bushy  much-branched 
habit.  The  leaves  are  ovate  pointed,  stalkless,  and 
of  leathery  substance.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
terminal  and  axillary  many-flowered  panicles ;  they 
are  about  ^i  inches  across,  white,  of  wax-like 
texture,  and  with  a  tuft  of  purple  stamens.  The 
flower-buds  are  like  wax-drops,  and  have  a  pleas- 
ing appearance  in  contrast  with  the  bright  orange- 
red  stalks.  It  is  seemingly  a  most  floriferous 
plant,  flowering  profusely  even  in  a  small  state. 
It  is  likely  to  prove  a  valuable  stove  plant. 

Chrysanthemum  Alexander  Dufoue. — A 
new  early  owring  variety  distinct  from  all  the 
lest  of  tlie  race,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  cross  between 
the  Japanese  section  and  one  of  the  varieties  with 
short  florets.  The  flowers  are  larger  than  any 
other  of  the  early  race,  the  florets  being  narrow, 
prettily  reflexed,  and  of  a  bright  amaranth,  a 
colour  peculiarly  pleasing  and  cheerful,  particu- 
larly under  artificial  light.  As  to  its  extreme 
floriferousness,  the  plants  shown  by  Messrs.  Can- 
nell,  of  Ssvanley,  bore  evident  proof. 

Begosia  Monsieub  Duvivier  (tuberous).— A 
double  variety,  one  of  the  finest  that  has  been  ex- 
hibited this  year.  The  flowers  are  large  and  so 
full  of  petals  as  to  form  dense  rosettes.  The 
colour  is  a  glowing  crimson.     The  habit  is  sturdy 


and  compact,  and  extremely  floriferous.  The  plant 
sent  by  Mr.  Bealby,  Roehampton,  bore  about  a 
score  of  flowers  on  a  plant  in  a  6-iuch  pot. 

Adiantum  Weigandi. — An  elegant  Maiden- 
hair Fern  and  a  real  acquisition,  notwithstanding 
the  many  species  and  varieties  in  cultivation.  It 
is  of  neat  and  dense  growth,  and  the  fronds 
are  broad,  the  pinna;  rather  large,  deep,  incised, 
and  so  densely  arranged  as  to  overlap.  The  green 
is  of  a  peculiar  bright  tone,  thus  adding  to  the 
plant's  attractiveness.     Shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch. 

New  plants. — A  small  group  from  Mr.  ^Y. 
Bull  included  the  following  :  Anthurium  splen- 
didum,  an  extremely  ornamental-leaved  Aroid. 
The  broad,  heart-shaped  leaves  on  the  specimens 
shown  measured  over  a  fsot  in  length.  The 
wrinkled  surface  of  the  leaves  is  of  a  lustrous 
velvety  green  of  various  shades,  which  render  the 
foliage  strikingly  handsome.  The  committee  de- 
sired to  see  it  on  another  occasion.  Along  with 
this  was  shown  Panax  Victoria,  a  small,  neat- 
growing  plant  of  bushy  habit,  and  dense  plumy 
foliage  variegated  with  green  and  white,  an  excel- 
lent decorative  plant ;  and  Davidsonia  pruriens,  a 
handsome,  ornamental  foliaged  plant  with  long 
pinnate  leaves,  which,  in  the  young  stage,  are  a 
bright  coppery  red,  contrasting  finely  with  the 
deep  green  of  the  matured  leaves.  The  group  also 
included  Calamus  ciliaris,  C.  sikkimensis,  and 
Phoenix  rupicola,  three  extremely  graceful-leaved 
Palms,  particularly  useful  as  decorative  plants  in  a 
small  state.  Besides  the  plants  certificated, 
Messrs.  Veitch  showed  two  new  varieties  of  Bego- 
nia both  belonging  to  the  Rex  race.  One  named 
Zenobia  had  large  leaves  with  a  deep  claret 
ground  broadly  margined  with  silvery  white  and 
green.  The  other  called  Brongniarti  had  medium 
sized  leaves,  with  a  pale  green  ground  colour  beau- 
tifully freckled  with  silver.  Mr.  Eckford,  Boreatton 
Park,  Shrewsbury,  showed,  among  others,  an  un- 
commonly pretty  Begonia  worthy,  we  thought, 
of  a  certificate,  being  so  distinct  in  form  from  that 
of  any  other,  and,  moreover,  a  winter  blooming 
variety.  It  was  named  Begonia  nitida  coccinea, 
but  it  had  not  the  slightest  affinity  to  the  true 
B.  nitida.  It  may  be  best  described  as  the  coun- 
terpart of^B.  weltonensis  except  in  the  colour  of 
the  flowers,  which,  instead  of  being  pale  pink,  are 
of  a  bright  crimson-red.  These  are  abundantly 
produced  on  dense  habited  plants  about  1  foot 
high.  Mr.  Eckford  also  showed  a  dark  red-leaved 
Fuchsia,  named  atropnrpurea,  very  distinct  from 
any  other  ;  also  a  good  white  Zonal  Pelargonium 
and  some  new  fancy  Dahlias.  A  new  perpetual 
Carnation,  named  Louisa  Ashburton,  was  shown 
by  Messrs.  Cross  &  Steer,  Salisbury.  The  flowers 
are  large,  the  petals  beautifully  fringed,  of  snowy 
whiteness,  and  delioionsly  scented.  It  has  all  the 
charactersof  a  first-rate  variety,  being  free  in  growth 
and  flower,  and  is  said  to  flower  continually 
throughout  the  winter.  It  only  grows  about 
12  inches  or  18  inches  high,  and  is  neat  and  com- 
pact. Some  well  grown  examples  of  a  Celosia 
named  pyramidalis  coccinea  were  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Turton,  Maiden  Erleigh,  Reading.  The  plants 
shown  were  truly  pyramidal  in  growth,  and  each 
shoot  bore  a  feathery  cluster  of  deep  crimson 
flowers.  It  is  seemingly  an  excellent  sort.  A 
specimen  of  a  new  variety  of  Pampas  Grass 
(Gynerium  argenteum  pumilum)  was  shown  by 
Mr.  C.  Noble,  Sunningdale  Nursery,  Bagshot.  It 
is  remarkable  for  its  dwarf  growth,  the  tops  of 
the  feathery  plumes  reaching  only  about  4  feet 
or  5  feet,  and  it  is  apparently  very  floriferous. 

Oechids. — Among  a  few  shown  by  Mr.  Lee's 
gardener  (Mr.  Woolford),  Downside,  Leatherhead, 
were  Oncidium  incurvum  album,  a  pure  al- 
bino of  a  well  known  prettyand  elegant  Orchid. 
The  purity  of  the  flowers,  combined  with  the 
graceful  appearance  of  the  long  slender  spike 
laden  with  a  profusion  of  blossoms,  renders  the 
plant  a  most  desirable  acquisition,  and  it  seems 
somewhat  strange  that  it  should  have  been  passed 
over  by  the  committee.  This  was  the  first  time 
this  plant  has  been  exhibited.  Another  rarity 
which  very  few  had  seen  before  was  Miltonia 
Blunti.  It  resembles  Miltonia  speotabilis  in 
growth,   but  is^more  like  M.  Regnelli  in  flower. 


The  ground  colour  of  the  flower  is  a  creamy 
white,  heavily  blotched  with  a  pale  vinous  purple, 
while  the  broad  labellum,  about  IJ  inches  long,  is 
a  delicate  pink,  deepening  towards  the  centre  into  a 
deep  reddish  purple.  A  third  rare  and  new  Or- 
chid from  Downside  was  Trichocentrum  ortho- 
plectron.  This,  in  foliage  and  growth,  is  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  Oncidium  bicallosum.  The 
flowers  are  borne  singly  on  short  stalks ;  they  are 
some  3  inches  long,  with  the  sepals  and  petals  of 
a  pale  brown,  while  the  broad,  wedge-shaped 
labellum  is  of  a  lovely  rose-carmine  set"  off  by  a 
conspicuous  central  blotch  of  white.  A  small 
group  of  Orchids  was  shown  by  Mr.  Smee's  gar- 
dener (Mr.  Cummins),  The  Grange,  Wallington, 
which  included  Cattleya  Gaskelliana,  Cypripedium 
Spicerianum,  some  creditable  flowering  specimens 
of  Oncidium  Forbesi,  Odontoglossum  Rossi  majus, 
and  a  fine  pair  of  Ansectochilus  argenteus  pictus. 
Though  a  cultural  commendation  was  awarded, 
the  merits  of  the  plants  as  exceptionally  well 
grown  specimens  were  not  very  apparent.  The 
commendation  of  good  culture  was  more  worthily  be- 
stowed -ipon  a  specimen  of  Oncidium  tigrinum, 
which  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  brought  from  his  garden  at 
Wey bridge.  The  spike  was  fully  5  feet  high,  much 
branched,  and  bore  a  profusion  of  large  blossoms, 
having  broad,  clear  yellow  lips  and  chocolate- 
barred  sepals.  It  was,  moreover,  deliciously 
scented  like  Violets.  Mr.  Wilson  also  showed 
spikes  of  0.  unguiculatum,  also  a  handsome  spe- 
cies. Cut  spikes  of  Oncidium  Forbesi,  Zygope- 
talum  Mackayi,  and  a  variety  of  the  same  species 
were  sent  by  Mr.  Pollett,  Bickley. 

Single  Dahlias  were  again  shown  by  Mr. 
Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nursery,  Tottenham,  in  large 
numbers  and  in  admirable  condition.  There  were 
no  fewer  than  fifty  varieties,  several  of  which 
were  quite  new.  Among  them  were  Freedom, 
rather  small  and  starry,  bright  crimson  in  colour, 
and  a  suitable  kind  for  bedding  out ;  Silver  King, 
buffi  edged  with  golden  yellow,  a  singular  and 
novel  colour  ;  Beauty  of  Uplands,  vermilion 
tipped  with  gold  ;  Mrs.  Castle,  a  beautifully 
shaped  flower  of  a  glowing  rose  -  scarlet, 
mixture  of  yellow  and  salmon  shades ;  Indian 
Yellow,  a  bright  orange-red,  very  fine  ;  and  Ingo- 
mar,  small  and  starry,  of  a  vivid  magenta.  Be- 
sides these  we  singled  out  the  following  as  being 
the  best  of  the  other  varieties  shown,  viz. :  Mrs. 
Burbidge,  deep  velvety  amaranth  ;  Victory,  Bridal 
Wreath,  White  Queen,  Empress,  all  first-rate  white 
varieties,  differing  only  in  the  relative  size  of  the 
flowers  and  habit  of  growth  ;  Christine,  mauve- 
pink  ;  Single  Zinnia,  brilliant  scarlet ;  Mrs.  Cul- 
lingford,  one  of  the  best  yellows ;  Cuprea,  coppery 
yellow ;  Fairy  Pet,  small  light  blush ;  Radical, 
bright  orange-red ;  George  Clark,  an  improved 
form  of  Paragon  ;  Beacon,  vivid  crimson  ;  Beauty 
of  Cambridge,  still  one  of  the  finest  crimsons  ; 
Walter  Ware,  crimson-red  ;  Sulphur  Queen,  a  fine 
pale  yellow ;  Orangeman,  rather  starry,  but  a 
bright  orange-yellow.  Messrs.  Rawlings,  Rom- 
ford, exhibited  some  eight  dozen  blooms  of  show, 
fancy,  and  Pompone  Dahlias,  which,  having  regard 
to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  were  in  excellent  con- 
dition. 

Michaelmas  Daisies  were  shown  better  than 
we  had  hitherto  seen  by  Messrs.  Caunell,  Swanley, 
large  bunches  of  flower-stems  being  shown,  of 
each.  The  species  shown  included  the  pick  of 
the  Michaelmas  Daisies,  there  being  Aster  Amel- 
lus,  ;formosus,  formosissimus,  Novi-Belgii,  Ijevis, 
Ifevigatus,  turbinellus,  polyphyllus,  and  ericoides. 
This  selection  quite  represents  the  beauty  of  the 
perennial  Asters,  and  all  are  first  rate  sturdy 
growers  in  any  soil,  profuse  flowers,  and  vary  in 
height  from  2  feet  in  Amelias  to  6  feet  in  Novi- 
Belgii.  ^Such  bold  clusters  of  those  shown  made  a 
showy  display.  Mr.  Ware  had  a  similar  collection 
which  included  Chapmanni  and  Novse-AngliEe 
rubra,  two  excellent  kinds  that  would  be  additions 
to  Messrs.  Cannell's  selection.  From  Swanley 
also  came  a  large  group  of  plants  of  the  variegated 
tree  Houseleek  (Sempervivum  arboreum  variega- 
tum),  an  ornamental  plant  with  green  and  creamy 
variegation.  We  do  not  remember  having  seen 
it  exhibited  before.    There  were  also  a  flne  display 
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of  the  beautiful  white  Cactus  Dahlia  Ariel  which 
showed  well  its  long  flowering  tendency;  also  a  new 
Dahlia  called  Golden  Tip.  It  is  a  small  double 
flowered  variety  of  a  reddish  buff,  with  each  floret 
tipped  with  golden  yellow.  Mr.  K.  Dean,  Ealing,  ex- 
hibited a  group  of  dwarf  French  Marigolds  lifted 
from  the  open  border  and  potted.  The  striped 
strain  is  one  of  the  best  we  have  seen,  the  flowers 
being  symmetrical  in  shape  with  well  defined 
colours.  The  sort  called  aurea  floribunda,  too,  is 
an  admirable  one,  the  colour  being  a  bright,  warm 
yellow.  By  lifting  and  potting  French  Marigolds 
the  plants  will  continue  to  flower  nearly  the  whole 
winter  through  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  and  Mr. 
Dean's  group  sufficiently  showed  what  an  attrac- 
tive display  they  make  when  so  treated.  The 
same  exhibitor  also  showed  several  seedling  Snap- 
dragons, Pentstemons,  and  flowers  of  the  rarely 
seen  single  form  of  the  African  Marigold  or 
Crown  Daisy,  Chrysanthemum  coronarium. 

Fruit. — The    principal   exhibits  among  these 
were    from    Messrs.   Lane  &  Son,  Berkhamstead, 
who  had  a  really  grand  display  of  Grapes,  Apples, 
and  Pears.    There  were  some  half-dozen  pot  Vines 
heavily  laden  with  well  finished  fruit ;   on  one  of 
the  pots  of  Black  Alicante  there  were  no  fewer 
than  sixteen  bunches  as  large  and  as  finely  finished 
as  could  be  cut  from  permanent  Vines.     Other 
sorts  in  pots  were  Foster's  Seedling  and  Black 
Hamburgh,  both  quite  as  fine  as  the  Alicante. 
There   was  also  a  collection  of  cut  bunches,  in- 
cluding   Gros    Colmar,    Barbarossa,    Muscat     of 
Alexandria,  Mrs.  Pince,  and  Lady  Downes.     The 
Apples  numbered  100  dishes  and  consisted  of  as 
many  varieties,  and  these  all  of  the  best  kinds. 
Among  them  the  new  named  Prince  Albert  was 
conspicuous,  and  some  heavily  laden  branches  of 
it  sufficiently  proved  what  a  productive  bearer 
it  is.     This  is  a  handsome  Apple  well  spoken  of  in 
all  quarters.     These,  with  Plums  and  Pears,  made 
a    large  and   flue  display,   and  was    deservedly 
awarded  a  silver  Knightian  medal.    Another  im- 
portant exhibit  consisted  of  four  uncommonly  fine 
fruits  of  Smooth  Cayenne  Pine-apples  from  the 
Earl  of  Fortescue's  garden,   Castle  Hill,  Devon, 
weighingrespectively  8 pounds,  7 J  pounds,  8  pounds 
2  ounces,  and  8  pounds.  A  bronze  Banksian  medal 
was  awarded  to   Lord  Fortescue's  gardener  for 
these  fine,  examples  of   skilful  culture.     A  re- 
markably fine  dish  of  King  Edward's  Pears  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Fowler,  gardener  to  Sir  H.  Mild- 
may,  Dogmersfield  Park.  A  good  fruit  of  that  ex- 
cellent Melon,  Victory  of  Bath,  was  sent  by  Mr. 
Perkins,  Lord  Henniker's  gardener  at  Thornham 
Hall ;  and  collections  of  seedling  Apples  and  Fil- 
bert and  Cob  Nuts  were  contributed  by  Mr.  O. 
Cooper,  Calcot,  Reading.     Of  these  Nuts,  besides 
the  variety  certificated,  there  were  others  named 
respectively  Emperor,   Cannon-ball  (evidently   a 
good  late  sort),  Webb's   Prize,  Daviana  Cob,  The 
Shah,   Garibaldi,  and   Eugenie.     Mr.  Goldsmith, 
HoUanden   Park,  Tonbridge,    showed    some   half 
dozen  dishes  of  unusually  fine  Pears  from  espalier 
and  pyramid   trees.      The    finest   were    Doyenne 
Boussoch,  BeurrS  Superfin,  Conseilleur  de  la  Cour, 
Nouveau  Poiteau,  and  Brockworth  Park.     There 
were  a  few  other  Apples  and  Pears  shown,  but 
they    were  most    seedlings    and  sorts  sent  for 
naming. 

Vegetables. — Messrs.  Veitch  contributed  a 
large  selection  of  Endive  and  Cabbages.  Among 
the  former  those  named  Broad-leaved  Batavian 
Picpus  Curled,  Moss  Fringed,  Round-leaved  Bata- 
vian, and  Green  Curled  were  the  best  ;  and  among 
the  Cabbages  the  most  noteworthy  were  Early 
Dwarf  Ulm,  Early  Dwarf  Vienna,  and  Dwarf 
Green  Curled.  Messrs.  Veitch  also  showed  an  un- 
commonly fine  collection  of  Tomato  fruits  gathered 
from  open-air  plants.  There  were  thirty  sorts, 
and  among  them  President  Garfield,  Red  Perfec- 
tion, Stamfordian,  Trophy,  Hepper's  Favourite, 
Holboin  Ruby,  Dedham  Favourite,and  Invicta  were 
remarkable  for  size  and  good  quality.  Mr.  R. 
Dean,  Ealing,  exhibited  two  seedling  Tomatoe?, 
both  crosses  between  Stamfordian  and  Greengage. 
One  named  Red  King  had  large,  smooth,  red 
fruits  ;  the  other.  Golden  Gem,  had  smooth  fruits 
about  the  size  of  Stamfordian,  but  of  a  clear  yel- 


low. The  produce  of  one  plant  in  a  10-inch  pot 
was  shown  on  one  dish,  from  which  it  must  be 
inferred  that  the  sort  is  very  productive.  Its 
flavour  is  excellent.  Mr.  Dean  also  showed  a  collec- 
tion of  his  new  seedling  Potatoes,  the  present  and 
last  year's  productions.  They  were  Sunrise,  Alder- 
man, Chancellor,  Prime  Minister,  Cosmopolitan, 
The  Dean,  Recorder,  Cardinal,  Midsummer  Kidney, 
and  Standwell,  nearly  all  of  which  have  been 
alluded  to  in  The  Garden. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to 
Cob  Nut  Ddke  of  Edinbuhgh. — A  new  seed- 
ling exliibited  by  Mr.  0.  Cooper,  Calcot,  Reading. 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  size,  roundness,  and  fine 
flavour.  It  is,  moreover,  said  to  be  very  pro- 
ductive. 

Vegetable  Marhow  Muie's  Hybrid. — 
This  is  a  very  distinct  sort,  having  almost  globular 
fruits,  each  averaging  about  C  inches  in  diameter. 
The  colour  is  creamy  white  and  the  flesh  thick  and 
excellent  in  flavour.  It  is  altogether  a  flrst-rate 
variety,  and  as  a  proof  of  its  productiveness  a 
short  branch  was  shown  bearing  four  fine  fruits. 
It  was  exhibited  by  the  raiser,  Mr.  Muir,  Margam 
Park,  Taibach. 


Garden  Destroyers. 


50G9. — Red  spider. — The  small  insects  alluded 
to  by  "  J.  H."  (p.  305)  are  probably  immature  spe- 
cimens of  the  red  spider,  which  are  usuallj'  much 
paler  than  the  full-grown  ones.  Plenty  of  venti- 
lation and  a  moi^t  atmosphere  are  considered  the 
best  preventives.  I  imagine  that  syringing  the 
pipes  in  "  J.  H.'s  "  case  prevented  the  sulphur 
from  vaporising,  which  is  necessary  if  the  mites 
are  to  be  destroyed  in  this  manner.  The  pipes 
should  be  sprinkled  with  flowers  of  sulphur  or 
painted  with  one  part  of  fresh  lime  and  two  parts 
of  flowers  of  sulphur,  or  a  mixture  of  clay  and 
flowers  of  sulphur,  mixed  with  enough  water  to 
form  a  paint,  and  then  heated  thoroughly,  but  not 
sufficiently  to  burn  the  sulphur.  Flowers  of  sul- 
phur tied  up  in  a  muslin  bag  and  dusted  over  the 
infested  parts  is  sometimes  very  useful.  If  "  J.  H." 
would  kindly  send  specimens  to  The  Garden 
Office  I  should  be  pleased  to  tell  him  if  his  pests 
are  red  spider  or  not.— G.  S.  S. 

I  am  afraid  "  Reader  "  (p.  305)  will  find  it 

a  difficult  matter  to  get  rid  of  red  spider  on  Melons 
and  Cucumbers  at  this  season  of  the  year,  that  is, 
if  the  plants  are  badly  attacked.  In  the  case  of 
the  latter  I  should  recommend  that  growth  be  en- 
couraged in  every  possible  way,  working  up  young 
wood  from  the  bottom  and  allowing  it  to  run, 
cutting  the  growth  infested  clean  away  as  soon  as 
thatcan  be  effected.  With  more  foliage  in  the  house 
a  slightly  increased  temperature  should  be  main- 
tained, and  this  may  be  continued  until  the  new 
growth  is  well  advanced.  Take  advantage  of  a 
bright  sunny  day  to  give  a  thorough  syringing, 
wetting  every  inch  of  the  house  and  foliage.  This 
will  be  found  more  efficacious  than  occasional 
damping  with  diluted  insecticides. — E.  B. 

Leafeatlngr  Insects.— Could  not  Mr.  Hudson  or 
"J.  H."  secure  the  services  of  a  sufiiciently  powerful  mi- 
croscope to  determine  tlie  character  of  the  insect  mentioned 
in  The  Garpkn  (p.  305)7  I  have  been  troubled  with  just 
such  a  pest,  and  have  always  had  an  idea  that  it  must  be 
red  spider  in  a  young  state,  or  a  very  close  rel.ation  to  it. 
Red  spider  in  a  young  state  is  nearly  white  and  no  larger 
than  a  pin  point,  but  in  a  very  few  days  it  may  be  seen 
moving  rapidly  about  and  gradually  assuming  a  darker  hue. 
— E.  B. 

Surplus  bedding  plants.— The  commis- 
sioners of  Her  Majesty's  Works  intend  to  distri- 
bute, as  usual,  this  autumn  among  the  working 
classes  and  the  poor  inhabitants  of  London  the 
surplus  bedding-out  plants  in  Battersea,  Hyde,  the 
Regent's,  and  Victoria  Parks,  and  in  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,  and  the  Pleasure  Gardens,  Hamp- 
ton Court.  If  the  clergy,  school  committees,  and 
others  interested  will  make  application  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  park  nearest  to  their  re. 
spective  parishes,  or  to  the  director  of  the  Royaj 
Gardens,  Kew,  or  to  the  superintendent  of  Hamp. 
ton  Court  Gardens,  in  the  cases  of  persons  resid. 


ing  in  those  neighbourhoods,  they  will  receive 
early  intimation  of  the  number  of  plants  that  can 
be  allotted  to  each  applicant,  and  of  the  time  and 
manner  of  their  distribution. 

Chrysanthemums  in  Finsbury  Park. 

— The  usual  display  of  Chrysanthemums  in  Fins- 
bury  Park  will  be  open  to  the  public  on  Sunday 
next,  the  14th  inst.,  and  the  flowers  will  be  at  their 
best  from  a  fortnight  to  a  month  afterwards. 

Preserving    bulbs    from    rooks.  —  In 

reply  to  "  E.  K.'s  "  enquiry  with  respect  to  preserv- 
ing bulbs  from  rooks,  I  can  on  ly  say  what  we  do  here 
in  Holland,  viz.,  as  soon  as  the  bulbs  are  planted 
we  take  a  dead  rook  or  crow  and  lay  it  on  its  back 
in  the  middle  of  the  flower-beds,  and  we  stick  it 
through  with  a  wire,  and  so  fasten  it  to  the  soil.  We 
leave  it  so  that  the  wings  are  moved  by  the  wind. 
By  doing  so  it  acts  as  a  scare  for  about  100  square 
yards,  and  so  protects  the  Crocus  and  Tulip  beds. 
In  our  fields  we  put  a  bird  to  each  50  square  yards, 
which  is  quite  effectual.— A.  E. 

I  would  advise  "  E.  K."  to  try  the  plan  of 

completely  surrounding  the  bulbs  with  plenty  of 
pure  dry  soot,  as  fresh  as  possible  from  the  chim- 
ney ;  merely  rubbing  them  in  it  or  in  any  compo- 
sition will  not  answer.  At  planting  time  make 
the  hole  with  a  trowel,  throw  in  some  soot,  insert 
the  bulb  in  the  middle,  and  then  throw  in  some 
If  the  rooks  get  one  mouthful  of  the  bitter 


soot,  I  do  not  think  they  will  care  to  have  another 
in  a  hurry.  I  cannot  speak  from  experience  of 
soot  below  ground,  but  I  know  that  birds  have  a 
great  dislike  to  it  above  ground,  and  I  offer  the 
suggestion  hoping  it  may  succeed.  Perhaps  "  E.  K." 
will  let  us  know.  I  am  not  troubled  with  rooks 
here,  but  am  trying  the  above  plan  as  a  protection 
against  a  multitude  of  ground  vermin  which  thin 
out  my  bulbs  every  season.  Would  not  a  few  doses 
of  gunpowder  prove  the  most  effectual  remedy, 
followed  by  the  hanging  up  by  the  heels  of  a  few 
of  the  depredators  7— Edwin  Jackson,  Llandegai, 
BanijOT. 


Naming  frmt,.— Readers  who  desire  our  help  in  naming 
fruit  imll  kindly  bear  in  mind  that  several  specimens  in 
different  stages  oj  colour  and  size  of  the  same  hind  greatly 
assist  in  its  detcnnituition.  Local  varieties  should  be 
named  by  local  growers,  and  are  often  only  kncion  to  them. 
We  can  only  undertake  to  name  Jour  varieties  at  a  time, 
and  these  only  when  the  above  condition  is  observed.  Un- 
paid parcels  not  received. 

Names  of  fruits.- H.  r.— l,  Lord  SuiBeld  :  2,  Golden 

Noble;    3,  Cellini. 0.   Carpenter.— 1,  not   known,    but 

most  like  HoUanbury ;  2,  Manks  Codlin  ;  3,  Pomme  de 

Neige;  4,  Cellini. A.  B.  C- Court  Pendu  Plat. D. 

Cox.— I,  Beauty  of  Kent ;  2,  Loddington  or  Stone's  ;  3,  Lord 

Derby ;  4,    a   poor  specimen  of  Mfere  de  Manage. G. 

Start.— 1.  Doyenn(5  du  Cornice  ;  2,  DoyennS  Boussoch  ;  3, 

Seckle  ;    4,    Brockworth  Park Dciion.— Cannot  name  ; 

probably  a  local  sort. B.  D— Sbeep's-nose  (a  very  old 

sort). F.  Trilby.— 1.  Scarlet  Nonpareil ;  2,  Eeurrii  Super- 
fin. a.  P..  S.  jr.,  0.  O;  G.  F.G  ,  T.  P.,  F.  Gallon  and 

Z.  next  weeek. 

Naming  x>la,nts.— Four  kind-i  of  plants  or  flower 
only  can  be  named  at  one  time,  and  this  only  when  good 
specimens  are  sent. 

Names  of  plants  —R,  C.—l,  Andromeda  Catesbrei ; 

2,  Pityrospermum  acerinum. W.   B  — Aerides  suavissi- 

iiiuni." Para. — A  species  of  Catasetum  ;  cannot  name. 

S.  A".- next  week. Carter  <t  Co.— Probably  Martynia 

fragrans  ;  cannot  be  certain  without  seeing  flowers. G. 

P.  — Cissus  discolor. Quedgeley. — Lavatera  unguiculata. 

X  c. — 1,    Aloe  variegata ;   2,  Sedum  carneum  vai'ie- 

gatum  ;  3,  Sempervivum  arboreum  variegatum  ;  4,  Laven- 

dula  Strechas. R.  CiddiiiffS.— Stanhopea  oculata. J. 

B.—l,  Masdevallia  maculata  ;  2,  too  far  gone  to  name ;  pro- 
bably an  Epidendrum. W.   Forrester.— 1 ,  Acacia   cul- 

trata;  2,  Polygonum  Brunonis;  3,  white  mule  Pink;  4, 
cannot  name  without  flowers  ;  apparently  a  Cypripedium. 
Constant  Reader.— 1,  Polygonum  cuspidatum;  2,  Be- 
gonia weltoniensis ;  3,  apparently  le.aves  of  the  Pomegra- 
nate (Punica  granatum  ;  4,  species  of  Crassula. Anon. 

—1,  Aster  longifolius ;  2,  Galatella  hyssopifolia  ;  3,  Aster 
dumosus;  4,  A.  IxviS- faji^tanca.— Zingiber  oflicinalis. 


GARDENING  APPOINTMENTS. 

Brtnkinalt,  Chirk,  Denbighshire,  Mr.  J.  W.  Silver. 
Clkvelands,  Sbanklin,  Isle  of  Wight,  Mr.  J.  Dale. 
Fetcham  Rkctort,  Leatherhead,  Mr.  H.  Cook, 
Hampton  Cidkt  Palace,  Mr.  Jack. 
HiGHCLERE  Castle,  Newbury,  Mr.  W.  Pope. 
Longford  Hall,  Mr.  J.  Harding. 
OssEMSLEY  Manor,  Christchurch,  Hants,  Mr.  T.  Grant. 
RAVENSWORTH  CASTLE,  Durham,  Mr.  Lindle. 
The  Firs,  Kidderminster,  Mr.  George  Miles. 
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Tills  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Natiiro  :  change  it  rather  :  b'jS 
The  akt  itself  13  Natuhe." — Shakespeare. 


EOSE  MEMORIES,  1883. 
Now  that  autumn  storms  have  well  nigh  wrecked 
all  outdoor  flowers,  how  pleasant  it  is  to  look  back 
on  sunny  days  when  our  Koses  were  in  their 
prime,  when  friends  and  neighbours  came  to 
admire  or  criticise  our  blooms,  or  we  went  to  see, 
and  perhaps  envy  a  little,  their  greater  success. 
Such  homely  pleasures,  great  as  they  are,  inevit- 
ably lead  us  on  ;  and  when  some  great  Rose  show 
in  London  or  elsewhere  is  announced  we  go  up  to 
learn  what  new  beauty  has  appeared,  and  try  to 
gather  information  that  shall  enable  us  in  our 
turn  to  carry  ofE  a  prize  some  day.  "  Man,"  the 
proverb  says,  "  never  is  but  to  be  blessed  ; "  and  a 
show  of  all  places  is  certainly  the  place  where 
present  enjoyment,  however  great,  but  mocks  us 
by  the  fond  hopes  it  inspires,  making  us  see  in  our 
mind's  eye  the  Roses  we  now  admire,  growing  in 
even  fuller  beauty  another  year  in  our  gardens  ! 
Well,  never  mind  ;  if  we  do  not  succeed  as  fully  as 
we  had  hoped,  we  shall  certainly  have  learnt  some- 
thing, if  it  be  only  patience  ;  and  experience  in 
time  will  tell  us  what  we  can  grow  really  well  if 
only  we  determine  to  succeed. 

Wandering  with  loving  eyes  up  and  down  the 
long  rows  of  boxes  filled  with  the  choicest  blooms 
that  can  be  grown,  it  was  curiously  monotonous  to 
see,  where  so  many  are  fair,  box  after  bos,  in  ex- 
traordinary iteration,  of  the  bright  pink  of  Mdme. 
Gabriel  Luizet,  or  the  clear  red  and  symmetrical 
petals  of  A.  K.   Williams.    Years  ago  when  La 
France  and  Baroness  Rothschild  were  young,  the 
same  thing  might  have  been  said  of  them  also ; 
but    now  where  are    they  ?     La    France  is  un- 
doubtedly a  prime  favourite  in  every  garden  where 
the    Rose   is    grown,  and  Baroness    Rothschild, 
though  less  charming,  is  still  a  valuable  Rose  at  a 
show.    Is  it  mere  fashion,  or  that  the  season  has 
suited  these  newer  varieties  better  that  so  little  of 
them  was  to  be  seen  this  year  ?     Marie  Baumann, 
however,  holds  her  place  fully,  both  at  shows  and 
in  gardens,  as  the  most  reliable  of  good  red  Roses, 
just  as  Louis  Van  Houtte  does  among  dark  Roses. 
One  fact  should  not  be  overlooked — that  is  that  the 
best  and  most  useful  garden  Roses  seldom  or  never 
appear  at  shows,  as  they  are  considered  too  com- 
mon to   deserve  the  special  care  and  attention 
lavished  on  those  grown  for  exhibition.   No  doubt 
The  Rose  op   the   teak  is  Her  Majesty.    I 
only   hope    another    season    we    may    say    Her 
"  gracious  "  Majesty  ;  then,  indeed,  the  first  title 
will  have  been  well  earned.    Such  size,  form,  and 
substance  as  the  blooms  exhibited  by  Mr.  Ben- 
nett last  July  showed  deserves  some  special  praise 
to  raiser  and  grower,  and  if  it  does  not  show  the 
same  tendency  to  mildew   that  otherwise   good 
seedlings  of  that  raiser  so  often  contract,  the  year 
1883  will  long  be   remembered  in   Rose  annals. 
Her  Majesty  I  have  heard  so  variously  described, 
that  I  add  my  quota  of  observation  in  the  hope 
of  agreeing  with  somebody  or  other,  if   only  by 
accident.     To   my   eye   she  is  midway   between 
Captain  Christy  and   Baroness   Rothschild   both 
in  colour  and  shape,  while  much  larger,  and  fuller, 
and  regular  than  either  of  those  good   varie- 


ties. The  colour,  a  delicate  waxy  pink,  is  sin- 
gularly even  throughout,  and  the  shape  decidedly 
resembles  Baroness  Rothschild's  folded  petals 
while  opening.  The  growth  and  foliage  as  shown 
by  plants  in  pots  are  very  strong  indeed,  the  leaves 
having  the  Tea-like  gloss  of  the  foliage  of  Captain 
Christy.  Strangely  enough,  another  Rose  raised 
and  sent  out  by  Mr.  Bennett  divided  the  honours 
of  one  show  with  Her  Majesty,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  if  not  of  the  judges.  Certainly  Lady  Mary 
Fitzwilliam  is  also  a  very  fine  Rose  of  the  Tea- 
scented  section,  and  of  a  delicate  flesh  colour.  It 
only  this  prove  hardy  and  sufficiently  vigorous  in 
growth,  it  should  win  a  high  place  in  general 
favour. 

Ulbich  Betjnnee  is  another  very  handsome  new 
Rose,  midway  between  Etienne  Levet  and  Paul 
Neyron    in    growth,  colour,  and  shape,  and  even 
brighter  and  fresher  in  its  clear  rose  tones  than 
either  of  those  which  it  resembles.     It  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  scented,  though  not  so  power- 
fully as  many  Roses.     Its  habit,  when  I  saw  it 
growing  in  the  open,  is  excellent,  and  it  blooms  in 
autumn  as  well  as  most  Roses.     As  I  observed  be- 
fore, the    enormous  quantity  of  those  two  good 
Eoses.A.  K.Williams  and  Mdme.  Gabriel  Luizet.in 
every  show  stand  was  most  remarkable  this  year. 
I  fear  many  will  endorse  my  statement  that,  how- 
ever beautiful  A.  K.  Williams  may  be  at  a  show, 
he  is  very  rarely  to  be  found  thriving  in  a  private 
garden  after  the  first  season.     I  was  agreeably 
mistaken  when,  one  day  last  July,  I  walked  down 
the  rows  of  Roses  in  a  nursery  garden  and  saw 
such  a  beautiful  line  of  blooms  exactly  like  this 
well-known  Rose,  and  with  such  vigorous  growth 
and  foliage  as  to  surprise  me.   On  inquijring  of  my 
guide   and    consulting  the    tally,  I    found  that 
Duchess  of  Bedford  is  the  very  counterpart  of  A. 
K.  Williams  in  bloom,  while  sufiiciently  robust  to 
prove  a  good  garden  Rose.     Here,  then,  is  a  real 
treasure  for  all  who  love  the  Rose,  and  have,  like 
me,  found  the  latter  too  capricious  to  repay  grow- 
ing.    Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,   which  is  all  that 
anyone   could    require    in    a    Rose"  as    far    as 
hardiness  and  vigour  of  growth  are  concerned,  yet 
lacks  the  charm  of  even  a  stray  autumn  bloom, 
has  also  a  satellite  (not  a  "  double  "),  which  is 
very  valuable  as  a  gardener's  Rose  for  its  free- 
blooming  qualities.     Egeria  is  not  a  very  distinct 
Rose  when 'cut  and  placed  among  others  on  the 
show  table,  but  it  deserves  a  place  in  gardens  for 
its  compactness  of  habit  and  long  continuance  of 
bloom.     There  are  many  good  Roses  of  this  type, 
but  still  this  deserves  a  place. 

Last  year  a  little  Noisette  Rose  of  vigorous 
climbing  habit  delighted  many  a  Rose  lover  by 
the  startling  brightness  of  its  orange-bufE  petals, 
shading  to  white  at  the  edge,  contrasted  with  the 
glossy  deep  green  of  its" small  leaves.  This  season 
it  has  disappointed  some  and  pleased  others.  With 
me  I  can  say  it  has  proved  satisfactory,  being  the 
counterpart  of  Ophirie  in  growth,  but  with  much 
prettier  and  brighter  flowers.  It  is  a  charming 
Rose  for  button-holes,  and  has  always  been  much 
admired  when  cut.  One  hint  may  be  given  as  to 
its  culture— that  is,  grow  it  as  much  in  the  open  as 
possible;  the  brightness  of  the  bloom  depends 
much  on  the  amount  of  air  and  exposure  that  it 


for  a  strong  growing  Rose  this  deserves  a  place  as 
being  so  much  brighter  and  fresher  in  tone  than 
the  useful,  but  too  often  purplish  and  faded 
looking,  Cheshunt  Hybrid.  Placed  side  by  side, 
the  latter  is  obliged  to  hang  its  heavy  head  as  if 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  supremacy  of  the  new 
beauty.  Madame  Isaac  Perfeire  is  a  vigorous  and 
fine  sized  Bourbon  Rose,  that  will  be  useful  as  an 
autumn  bloomer,  but  its  colour  is  apt  to  get  dull 
and  heavy  like  Cheshunt  Hybrid.  Unlike  Heine 
Marie  Henriette,  which  is  too  loose  a  Rose  for 
exhibition,  Madame  Isaac  Taih'nc  is  already  a 
favourite  among  those  who  grow  for  show,  and 
well  deserves  its  place. 

I  wonder  how  it  is,  whether  it  be  that  a  really 
good  Rose  requures  some  time  to  develop  itself,  or 
that,  knowing  it  to  be  good,  nurserymen  are  con- 
tent to  wait  and  do  not  try  to  get  it  oflE  at  once  ; 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  La  Francs  came  to  us  without 
the  need  of  praise  it  deserved,  and  I  believe  such 
was  the  case  also  with  the  good  old  Gloire  de 


Dijon.     In   Melanie   Soupert,   a  white  flowered 
seedling  from  Gloire  de  Dijon,  we  have,  or  ought 
to  have,  a  real  addition  to  our  hardy  white  Roses. 
I  myself  have  seen  it  in  great  beauty  abroad,  but  evi- 
dently suffering  somewhat  from  heat  and  drought, 
and  yet  who  has  grown  or  shown  it  in  England  ?  As 
far  as  I  can  judge,  it  is  a  free  blooming  and  hardy 
Rose  closely  resembling  its  parent  in  every  respect, 
and,  as  I  saw  it,  particularly  pure  and  white  in 
petal.    Another   seedling  from  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
Mad.  Marie  Berton,  is  well  worth  a  place  under 
glass,  where  it  can  display  its  lemon  or  pale  straw 
blooms  and  red-brown  shoots  to  advantage.  Across 
the  Atlantic  this  Rose  has  won  high  honours,  and 
we  shall  do  well  to  follow  their  lead  in  this  case. 
Strange  to  say,  this  is  much  less  satisfactory  and 
hardy  outside  than  its  parent.     Before  closing  the 
list,  which  might  be  prolonged  wearisomely,  Mr. 
Bennett's  newly  introduced  Rose,  Heinrich  Schul- 
theis,  should  be  mentioned  as  particularly  sweet 
scented  and  bright  rose  coloured.     There  are  many 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  already  that  resemble  it,  but 
the  old  Anna  Alexieffi  is  most  nearly  like  it,  save 
that  she  never  boasted  of  any  scent. 

The  section  of  Roses  raised  from  or  crossed 
with  Rosa  Polyantha  deserve  mention,  as  they  are 
growing  by  degrees  into  favour,  and  some  of  them 
should  be  more  grown.  The  most  striking  sur- 
prise that  I  received  this  season  was  from  a  bed 
of  the  old  Cramoisie  Superieure,  edged  with  the 
Uttle  dwarf  Polyantha  Rose  Paquerette.  The  im- 
mense heads  of  its  small  but  Camellia-like  flowers, 
pure  white  and  thick  in  petal,  touched  each  other 
all  round  the  bed,  and  not  one  exceeded  a  foot  in 
height,  making  the  prettiest  white  Rose  edging  I 
ever  saw.  Another  variety  named  Mad.  Cecile 
Brunner  has  flowers  that  shade  to  shell-pink  from 
white  outer  petals,  and  is  a  charming  little  toy 
Rose  but  not  so  useful  for  bedding  purposes.  Mig- 
nonette, another  addition  to  this  section,  does  not 
please  me,  though  it  is  very  free-blooming  and 
dwarf,  for  its  little  pinkish  petals  are  thin  and 
flimsy  and  the  centre  not  prettily  filled  up;  good 
neither  as  a  double,  nor  yet  as  a  single.  Of  old 
favourites,  there  are  many  that,  though  not  named, 
are  not  forgotten;  but  if  the  old  ones  charm  us 
most  it  is  the  newer  ones  that  have  the  greatest 

E.  H.  WOODALL. 


gets. 


This  ybab,  after  some  seasons  of  disappoint- 
ment, a  climbing  Rose  of  most  brilliant  metallic 
rose  colour,  the  so-called  red  Gloire  or  Reine  Marie 
Henriette  has  shown  itself  as  a  most  beautiful 
and  telling  wall  Rose.    Wherever  there  is  room 


interest. 


Rose  Perle  d'Or.-Amongst  the  new  Rosea 
to  be  sent  out  from  Lyons  in  November  there  is 
one,  in  my  opinion,  very  remarkable.  "  J^a-^^^" 
perpetual    Polyantha,   named    Perle    dOr.     ine 
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flowers  are  relatively  large,  produced  in  great 
abundance,  and  in  form  like  those  of  the  Polyantha 
Kose  named  Cecile  Brunner ;  they  are  pale  yellow, 
with  a  deeper  centre  and  slightly  edged  with 
white.  It  will  make  an  exceedingly  fine  pot 
plant,  and  the  blooms  will  be  very  serviceable  for 
bouquets  when  mixed  with  the  white  Paquerette 
and  the  pink  Mignonette.  Perle  d'Or  obtained 
at  our  last  exhibition,  held  on  the  20th  of  Septem- 
ber, a  first-class  medal  for  seedling  Eoses.— Jean 
SiSLEY,  Monjilaisir,  Lyons. 


WHITE  HOSE  BARONNE  DE  MAYNARD. 
In  this  Rose  we  have  what  everybody  amongst 
rosarians  wants  and  seldom  obtain,  viz.,  a  per- 
petual bloomer,  the  flowers  of  which  are  pure 
white.  Until  recently  Mabel  Morrison  was  the 
only  white  in  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  class,  but  it  was 
so  very  thin  and  sparing  in  its  petals,  that  when 
the  sport  from  the  Baroness  de  Rothschild  gave  us 
the  White  Baroness  we  hailed  it  with  delight,  for 
who  can  know  such  a  parent  and  not  be  charmed 
with  the  offspring  ?  Yet  this  new  Rose,  delightful 
as  it  is,  and  hard  to  please  as  we  are,  surely  leaves 
something  yet  to  be  desired  before  the  gap  in 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  is  efllectually  filled  up,  for,  un- 
fortunately, it  lacks  perfume,  the  sine  qva  71011  of  a 
perfect  Rose.  Moreover,  is  there  that  whiteness 
in  the  out-of-door  examples  of  the  bloom  which 
we  require  1  I  may  have  been  unfortunate  as  re- 
gards the  times  in  which  I  have  seen  the  White 
Baroness  in  bloom,  for  in  nearly  each  case  I  ob- 
served a  piukiness  in  the  flowers,  delightful  cer- 
tainly, but  what  we  want  is  a  white  Kose  fault- 
lessly pure.  Now,  in  the  Bourbon  Perpetual 
Baronne  de  Maynard  we  find  a  type  giving  a  con- 
stant succession  of  flowers  from  mid-June  till 
frost  sets  in,  fully  four  montlis,  and  these  are 
of  the  purest  white  throughout;  indeed,  this 
variety  is  so  floriterous,  that  it  is  necessary 
to  disbud  in  a  rather  wliolesale  manner  if  we 
wish  for  even  fair  sized  flowers.  The  plants  seem 
as  if  they  would  soon  bloom  themselves  to  death 
if  allowed  to  do  so,  but  new  wood  in  plenty  is 
produced  at  the  same  time.  The  foliage,  too,  is  of 
such  aiich  glossy  green,  that  it  may  be  used  with 
advantage  in  bouquets  or  button-holes,  not  only 
with  its  own  blooms,  but  with  those  of  others.  Ex- 
ception may  be  taken  to  Baronne  de  Maynard  by 
rosarians,  inasmuch  as  in  form  it  is  neither  one 
thing  nor  another,  that  is,  it  is  neither  reflexed, 
globular,  nor  tazza-shaped,  but  a  combination  of 
all  of  these  forms  ;  three  or  four  rows  of  the  outer 
petals  are  sharply  reflexed  like  those  of  a  Camellia, 
whilst  the  inner  ones  are  upright  and  cupped  so  as 
to  quite  hide  the  eye  in  all  but  the  two  fully  ex- 
panded blooms.  For  all-round  excellence,  truth 
as  regards  colour,  symmetry,  fragrance,  vigour, 
quantity,  and  constancy  of  bloom  I  know  no  Rose 
of  any  colour  or  class  equal  to  it  for  amateurs.  It 
should  have  been  named  Fidelity  to  effectually 
summarise  its  good  qualities.  R.  A.  H.  G. 

Uorsforth,  near  Leeds. 


of  Lyons,  a  raiser  who  has  given  us  such  lovely 
varieties  as  La  France,  Horace  Vernet,  Comtesse 
de  Nadaillac,  Mdme.  Falcot,  Mdme.  Margottin, 
and  others.— G. 

Rose  Merveille  de  Lyon.— Permit  me 
to  correct  a  mistake  made  by  your  correspondent 
"  J.  C.  B."  with  regard  to  this  Rose.  He  states  it 
to  have  been  raised  by  M.  Leveque,  of  Paris. 
Surely  its  very  name  would  be  suificient  to  show 
that  this  was  incorrent.  How  could  a  Rose  raised 
at  Paris  be  called  Merveille  de  Lyon  1  But,  in 
truth,  it  is  not  really  a  new  Rose  at  all,  but  a 
sport  from  Baroness  Rothschild,  like  Mabel  Mor- 
rison and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons'  White  Baroness, 
although  superior  to  either  of  these.  It  was  origi- 
nated at  Lyons  by  M.  Pernet,  and  if  it  keeps 
true— of  which  there  seems  to  be  a  probability — 
it  will  be  a  general  favourite.  I  think  it  is  mis- 
leading to  characterise  a  sport  as  a  new  Rose ;  it 
would  be  much  better  to  state  what  it  really  is. 
If  this  were  done  it  might  prevent  much  dis- 
appointment.— Delta. 


NOTES. 


Rose    Catherine   Mermet.— There   is  a 

general  concensus  of  opinion  among  rosarians 
that  Catherine  Mermet  is  one  of  the  finest  of  all 
the  Tea  Roses.  In  size,  form,  and  colour  it  is  per- 
fection, and  what  adds  greatly  to  its  charms  is  its 
powerful  and  delicious  perfume.  The  soft  flesh 
tints  of  the  petals  have  the  same  silvery  lustre  so 
much  admired  in  La  France,  and  it  is  exceedingly 
beautiful  in  the  bud  state,  for  then  the  rosy  car- 
mine hue  is  seen  in  its  full  richness.  It  is  of  free 
growth,  and,  though  not  what  may  be  called  a 
very  floriferous  variety,  is  by  no  means  a  shy 
bloomer.  As  a  garden  Rose  it  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable,  and  quite  indispensable  in  an  exhibi- 
tion stand.  The  finest  blooms  probably  that  have 
ever  been  seen  were  shown  in  a  large  collection 
by  Mr.  B.  Cant,  of  Colchester,  at  the  National  Rose 
Society's  show  at  South  Kensington  last  year. 
These  were  simply  superb,  large  in  size,  and  per- 
fect in  form  and  colour,  and  justly  won  the  so- 
ciety's medal.  Catherine  Mermet  had  its  origin 
in  France.     It  was  raised  in  1869  by  M.  Guillot, 


The  autumn  queen —Once  more  the  Chry- 
santhemum comes  to  us  in  all  her  beauty,  clad  in 
her  favourite  colours  of  white  and  yellow  or  of 
purple  and  gold.     When  nearly  all  other  hardy 
blossoms  have  succumbed  to  chilly  nights  and 
cold  rain  or  winds,  then  arrives  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum as  the  last  sheaf  of  the  year's  flower  harvest, 
and  it  just  fills  for  uswhat  else  would  be  an  aching 
void.     The  show  kinds  are  heralded  in  by  Little 
Mary,  Mdme.  Desgrange,  and  Adrastus— all  good 
and   distinct    varieties,   while    Dr.    Sharpe,    Mrs. 
Rundle,  Elaine,  and  others  of  the  early  kinds  are 
coming  on  apace.     On  all  hands  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum societies  are  preparing  for  their  exhibitions ; 
growers  are  looking  most  anxiously  to  the  great 
fat  buds  which  are  just  now  about  to  develop  into 
those  big  blooms  so  much  admired  by  the  votaries 
of   our  favourite  flower,  and  there  are  whispers 
that  next  year  we  shall  have  a  National  Chrysan- 
themum Society  and  an  exhibition  really  worthy 
of  such  a  cheerful  and  beautiful  flower. 
* 
Orchids  and  science. — We  are  often  per- 
plexed  in  our  race   after  novelty  in  the  garden, 
and  of  ttimes  regret  that  fasliion  strews  her  path 
with  so  many  of  our  old  favourite  flowers.     How 
oft    we    tremble    in    the    balance  between  two 
opinions,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  when  we 
have  to  decide  whether  the  newest  or  the  best 
shall  be  selected  ;  but  as  to  Orchids,  the  point 
seems  to  be  settled — that  of  all  flowers  they  are 
the  most  beautiful  (according  to  modern  taste,  be 
it  said),  and  geologists  tell  us  that  their  head- 
quarters are  of  comparatively  recent  date,  so  that 
of  all  flowers  they  would  seem  to  be  the  most 
modern  also.     For  once  fashion  and  science  go 
hand  in  hand.     Speaking  of  Crocus  and  Iris  at  p. 
150  of  "  Flowers  and  their  Pedigrees,''  Mr.  Grant 
Allen  says  :    "  From  these  the  step  is  not  great  to 
the  Orchids,  undoubtedly  the  highest  of  all  the 
trinary    flowers,    with     the    triple    arrangement 
almost  entirely  obscured,  and  with  the  most  extra- 
ordinary varieties  of  adaption  to  fertilisation  by 
bees  or  even  by  humming  birds  in  the  most  mar- 
vellous fashion  ;  alike  by  their  inferior  ovary,  their 
bilateral    shape,   their   single  stamen,   their  re- 
markable forms,  their  brilliant  colours,  and  their 
occasional  mimicry  of    insect   life,   the    Orchids 
show  themselves  to  be  by  far  the  highest  of  the 
trinary  flowers,  if  not,  indeed,  of  the  entire  vege- 
table world."  "  One  must  needs  love  the  highest," 
and  hence,  it  may  be,  comes  the  great  popularity 
in  which  Orchids  are  everywhere  held  at  the  present 
time.  * 

Hymenocallis  macrostephana. — Tnblos- 
som  this  deliciously  fragrant  plant  reminds  one  of 
the  Peruvian  Daffodil  (Ismene  Amancaes),  but  its 
flowers  are  of  snowy  whiteness,  and  of  all  other 
species  of  Pancratium  or  Hymenocallis,  as  they 
are  now  called,  this  one  is  immeasurably  the  best. 
It  is  a  stove  bulb  of  robust  habit,  growing  freely 
in  loam  on  a  well-drained  base  of  broken  bones, 


which,  as  a  drainage  material,  is  superior  to  crocks 
for  all  robust,  hungry-rooted  plants.  Even  when 
not  in  flower,  its  strap-shaped,  dark  evergreen 
leaves  are  ornamental  in  their  way.  Although 
many  years  introduced,  it  is  as  yet  far  from  corn- 
mon  in  private  gardens,  but  when  we  say  that  it  is 
without  a  doubt  finer  than  either  Pancratium  fra- 
grans  or  P.  speciosum,  it  is  likely  the  true  plant 
will  be  inquired  for  as  the  noblest  of  its  race. 

Indian  Croci.— These  lovely  little  Orchids 
are  now  very  welcome,  and  are  so  readily  grown 
that  every  one  with  a  warm  greenhouse  may  cul- 
tivate them.  The  kinds  now  in  blossom  are  Pleione 
lagenaria,  P.  praicox  (P.  Wallichiana),  and  P. 
maculata,  the  two  first  rosy  purple  or  lilac,  and 
the  last  pure  white  with  a  richly  streaked  lip. 
Easily  grown,  they  blossom  at  a  dull  season  when 
choice  blossoms  are  especially  useful,  and  small 
pots  or  pans,  bearing  from  twenty  to  thirty  flowers, 
are  of  a  convenient  size  for  indoor  decoration, 
although  much  larger  specimens  bearing  a  hun- 
dred or  more  flowers  are  easy  to  obtain.  They 
increase  very  quickly.  Every  strong  bulb  potted 
soon  after  flowering  has  on  it  two  growths,  and 
each  .of  these  forms  two  more  bulbs,  which,  if 
strong  and  healthy,  yield  eight  flowers  on  four 
spikes  of  two  flowers  each.  Thus  Pleiones,  like 
Calanthes,  double  themselves  every  year  if  well 
grown. 

Irish  Anemones.  —  When  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Newry,  took  a  basketful  or  two  of  Anemone  coro- 
naria  to  the  Manchester  show  last  spring  they  ex- 
cited a  good  deal  of  attention,  nor  did  the  excite- 
ment die  out  with  the  blossoms,  for  roots  of  these 
brilliant  flowers  were  eagerly  sought  for,  and  only 
yesterday  I  received  a  letter  from  a  firm  of  seeds- 
men in  Manchester  asking  where  roots  might  be 
obtained,  and  Mr.  Smith  informs  me  that  his  ori- 
ginal stock  of  Irish-raised  seedlings  is  quite 
cleared  out  for  this  season.  We  have  now  flowers 
in  abundance  on  plants  raised  from  seed  sown  in 
JIarch  last,  and  these  will  afford  flowers  until  May 
next,  except  during  the  very  worst  of  wintry 
weather.  The  best  way  to  get  a  good  strain  is  to 
purchase  a  few  of  the  best-named  varieties,  and 
from  these  seed  should  be  carefully  saved.  The 
best  kinds  produce  but  little,  but  that  little  is  of 
the  best.  To  sow  early  is  the  secret— not  later 
than  March,  as  March  seedlings  are  vigorous 
enough  to  flower  from  October  until  April  or  May. 
* 

PEBonia  officinalis.— This  plant,  by  some 
authorities  considered  a  native,  and  which  is  by 
others  known  as  P.  corallina,  is  just  now  very 
pretty  in  its  fruiting  stage.  Its  brown  hairy  cap- 
sules burst  open  (like  those  of  Iris  foetidissima), 
reveals.  Pomegranate-like,  a  mass  of_  scarlet 
abortive  seeds,  among  which  are  rather  thickly  be- 
sprinkled the  true  and  perfect  seeds  of  a  glossy 
blackness.  Apart  altogether  from  the  early  leaf- 
age and  great  purple  flowers  of  this  interesting 
plant,  it  well  deserves  culture  for  its  fruit  alone. 
Mr.  Grant  Allen,  in  "  The  Romance  of  a  Wayside 
Weed,"  says  :  "  In  the  Bristol  Channel  there  is  a 
solitary  rocky  islet  known  by  the  old  Scandina- 
vian title  of  the  Steep  Holme— a  name  given  it, 
no  doubt,  by  the  Vikings  of  the  ninth  century, 
who  made  it  their  headquarters  for  plundering 
the  chapmen  and  slavemongers  of  wealthy  Brig- 
stow.  Now  the  rocky  clefts  of  the  Steep  Holme 
are  still  crimson  in  May  and  June  with  the  bril- 
liant red  blossoms  of  the  wild  Pasony,  a  flower 
which  does  not  elsewhere  appear  nearer  to  Eng- 
land than  the  Pyrenees."  I  could  wish  I  was 
among  the  sheltered  clefts  of  Steep  Holme  on  this 
sunny  afternoon  to  see  the  autumn  fruitfulness  of 
this  interesting  old  plant.  It  grows  well  here, 
Mr.>  Riall  having  given  me  seeds  and  plants  of  it 

two  or  three  years  ago. 

* 

Crinum  Powelli.— Not  long  ago  there  was 
in  these  columns  a  notice  of  this  plant  having 
flowered  profusely  (as  is  its  wont)  in  Mr.  W.  B. 
Gumbleton's  garden  at  Belgrove,  and  yesterday  a 
lady  amateur  sent  me  flowers  of  it  from  her  green- 
house, wherein  she  has  grown  it  as  a  pot  plant  for 
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two  years.  The  plant  is  perfectly  hardy,  however, 
in  London ;  in  fact,  in  all  but  the  coldest  of 
localities  on  low-lying  or  naturally  wet  soils. 
Messrs.  Henderson,  who  sent  out  this  new  beauty, 
and  one  of  the  finest  of  its  race,  tells  me  that  "  it 
was  obtained  by  crossing  C.  Mooreanum  with  C. 
capense.  In  general  habit  it  closely  resembles  C. 
Mooreanum.  Its  stout  flower-spikes,  which  rise  to 
a  height  of  3  feet,  bear  from  twelve  to  twenty 
flowers,  each  6  inches  in  diameter.  They  are  pro- 
duced in  August  and  September,  and  last  a  long 
time  in  perfection.  Colour,  blush  white  to  rose. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  hardiness  of  this  lovely 
Crinum,  for  the  whole  stock  has  been  growing  in 
the  open  ground  ever  since  they  were  seedlings, 
without  the  slightest  protection."  Pine  as  are  the 
varieties  of  the  old  C.  capense  (Amaryllis  longif  olia), 
when  well  grown  the  white  and  rosy  forms  of  C. 
Powelli  are  superior,  and  well  deserving  of  culture 
in  all  good  gardens.  The  late  Mr.Sigismund  Eucker 
grew  one  or  two  species  remarkably  well  in  his 
garden  on  the  West  Hill,  Wandsworth,  and  I  re- 
member he  had  a  novel  way  of  protecting  their 
roots  from  the  frost  during  winter  by  covering  the 
earth  above  them  with  a  heap  of  large  pebbles, 
which  kept  the  soil  dry,  and  no  doubt  conserved 
much  sun  heat  into  the  bargain. 

Golden  Daffodils.—"  What  a  singular  time 
to  publish  plates  of  Narcissus  !  "  someone  said  to 
me  the  other  day  ;  and  at  first  sight  no  doubt  the 
spring,  when  the  flowers  themselves  are  in  bloom, 
does  seem  a  more  appropriate  season  for  their 
portraits  to  appear.  But  are  we  to  forget  our  old 
friends  because  they  are  now  doing  their  best  for 
us  underground,  albeit  the  harvest  of  their  labour 
Cometh  not  untL  the  spring  ?  Besides,  all  who 
would  have  Daffodils  golden  in  the  spring  must 
not  forget  that,  if  not  already  done,  now  is  the 
time  to  plant  Narcissi  of  all  kinds.  Beginners  in 
Daffodil  culture  may  take  the  following  as  really 
good  showy  kinds,  which  will  give  no  trouble  for 
years  after  being  once  well  planted  in  good  soil, 
viz.,  N.  maximus,  N.  Emperor,  N.  Horsfieldi  (now 
more  abundant  and  cheaper  than  its  parent,  N. 
bioolor),  N.  Empress,  N.  princeps,  N.  obvallaris,  N. 
Telemonius  fl.-pl.,  N.  spurius,  N.  nanus,  and  N. 
major.  Of  true  Narcissi,  N.  poeticus  in  variety,  espe- 
cially N.  ornatus  and  N.  poeticus  fi.-pl.,  N.  incom- 
parabilis  in  variety,  single  and  double.  All  are 
good  and  hardy. 

Bananas  for  dessert. — Imported  Bananas 
are  cheap  enough  in  most  large  towns,  but  they 
are  nevertheless  worth  culture  in  all  large  gardens 
where  heated  glasshouses  are  plentiful  and  the 
fruit  itself  is  appreciated.  Apart  from  the  deli- 
cate flavour  of  a  well-ripened  Banana,  it  is,  per- 
haps, one  of  the  most  nutritious  of  all  edible  fruits, 
and  it  may  be  eaten  even  by  invalids  to  whom 
most  other  fruits  are  forbidden.  One  advantage 
possessed  by  the  dwarf  Chinese  Banana  (Musa 
Cavendishi)  is  its  extreme  fertility.  Single  plants 
will  produce  a  cluster  of  fruit  varying  from  25  lb. 
to  90  lb.  in  weight.  At  Carton  the  other  day  we 
saw  a  dozen  plants  in  one  of  the  hothouses,  seven 
of  which  were  fruiting  at  a  year  old,  and  their 
clusters,  at  the  very  lowest  computation,  will 
average  30  lb.  each.  Apart  altogether  from  utility, 
the  Banana  is  one  of  the  most  strikingly  beautiful 
of  all  tropical  plants,  and  where  use  and  beauty 
are  so  intimately  connected,  it  is  a  pity  not  to 
take  every  advantage  of  the  union  whenever  it  is 
possible  so  to  do.  Veronica. 


and  stamps  on  it,  so  that  the  stamping  does  not 
touch  the  packet.  The  label  should  be  fastened 
on  with  a  different  string  from  that  with  which 
the  box  is  secured,  so  that  in  the  event  of  its  be- 
coming loose  that  which  secures  the  packet  will 
still  be  in  its  place.  When  an  address  is  attached 
in  this  manner  a  card  or  chip  box  will  generally 
travel  safely.  I  always  write  the  [address  on  the 
cover  of  the  packet  as  well,  so  that  in  the  event 
of  the  label  being  torn  off  it  will  still  reach  its 
destination.  This  is  a  very  necessary  precaution. 
-G.  S.  S. 


Insects  by  post.— It  may  be  useful  to  some 
of  your  correspondents  if  I  direct  their  attention 
to  the  best  way  of  packing  insects,  &c.,  so  that 
they  may  travel  safely  by  post.  I  frequently  re- 
ceive specimens  in  such  a  crushed  condition,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  hazard  a  guess  at 
what  they  may  be.  The  Post  Office  officials  seem 
to  consider  it  a  point  of  honour  to  smash,  in  the 
process  of  stamping,  any  box  that  is  smashable, 
so  that  anything  fragile  packed  in  a  light  chip  or 
paper  box  is  sure  to  be  more  or  less  injured.  The 
best  remedy  is  to  tie  on  a  label  with  the  address 


TWO  GLAMOEGANSHIRE  GARDENS. 

I  HAVE  already  given  my  impression  of  one  of 
these,  Penllergare,  and,  if  I  have  done  nothing  else, 
hope  that  I  have  shown  your  readers  that  it  is  one 
out  of  the  common  run  and  deeply  interesting  to 
horticulturists,  whatever  branch  of  that  science 
they  may  have  taken  up  ;  in  many  respects  the 
garden  of  which  I  am  writing  is  still  more  remark- 
able, and  if  I  can  but  give  your  readers  any  idea 
(however  faint)  of  it  I  think  that  they  will  agree 
with  me  on  the  verdict  I  have  pronounced  upon 
it. 

Singleton,  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Vivian,  is  situ- 
ated quite  close  to  the  bustling  town  of  Swansea, 
which,  with  its  neighbour,  Landore,  is  the  centre 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  industry  of  South  Wales. 
The  dense  volumes  of  smoke  which  continually 
settle  over  the  town,  but  more  especially  over 
Landore,  would  seem  to  suggest  great  difliculties 
in  the  way  ofvegetation,  but  happily  the  prevailing 
wind  does  not  set  for  that  quarter.  Singleton  faces 
the  south,  close  on  the  shores  of  Swansea  Bay,  and 
has  a  beautiful  view  of  the  well-known  headland, 
"  The  Mumbles,"  and  the  ever-varying  character 
of  the  view  gives  it  a  great  charm.  As  I  saw  it, 
the  sea  was  calm  as  a  millpond  ;  but  we  know, 
alas  !  how  on  these  coasts  it  is  easily  lashed  into 
fury  under  the  power  of  a  south-west  gale.  In- 
fluenced as  all  this  coast  is  by  the  Gulf  Stream, 
many  things,  as  I  have  said  when  writing  of 
Penllergare,  can  be  grown  here  which  we  with  our 
warmer  summers  cannot  attempt,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Himalayan  Rhododendrons  has  been 
carried  on  with  great  vigour  and  success.  The 
character  of  the  gardening  may  be  gathered 
from  an  expression  of  Mrs.  Vivian,  who  said  :  "  I 
do  not  care  for  bedding  out,  but  much  prefer 
mixed  borders."  Large  Myrtles  flourisli  here, 
and  a  fine  plant  of  Pittosporum  Tobira,  with 
its  fragrant  white  blossoms,  which  are  said 
to  be  used  by  the  Chinese  for  bridal  ceremonies  in 
preference  to  Orange  blossoms,  covers  one  side  of 
the  house.  The  beds  are  filled  with  various  kinds 
of  flowers,  and  amongst  them  sweet  smelling  ones 
of  many  kinds,  for  Mrs.  Vivian  is  clearly  of  Lady 
Corisande's  opinion,  and  does  not  care  for  a  bril- 
liant garden  without  perfume.  The  walled-in 
gardens  are  very  large,  and  I  have  never  seen  gar- 
dens where  utility  is  so  much  studied ;  they 
serve  to  show  how  much  can  be  done,  even  where 
appearances  are  somewhat  against  them,  for, 
although  there  is  a  large  amount  of  glass,  a  good 
deal  of  it  is  very  old,  but  it  is  difficult  anywhere 
to  find  glass  more  thoroughly  utilised.  The  Pine 
pits  contained  a  most  healthy  and  beautiful  collec- 
tion of  plants,  both  fruiting  and  succession,  and  this 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  one  recollects  that 
Mr.  Harris  has  exhibited  some  of  the  most  per- 
fect Queens  it  is  possiDle  to  see  from  time  to  time 
in  London,  only  in  July  last  obtaining  the  silver 
medal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  for 
nine  Queens,  which  were  the  perfection  of 
growth.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  Pines  well  done, 
forthere  is  no  doubt  that  their  culture  is  decreasing 
very  [much,  it  is  said  sometimes,  because  those 
who  grow  them  can  obtain  such  fine  ones  from  St. 
Michaels ;  but  I  fancy  there  is  another  way  in 
which  these  St.  Michaels  Pines  have  affected  it. 
Formerly  the  growers  of  Pines  used  to  recoup  them- 
selves of  some  of  the  expense  by  selling  their 
surplus  in  Covent  Garden,  and  in  days  when  they 
were  fifteen  shillings  a  pound,  and  when  "  Pines 
lent  out  on  hire  "  used  to  be  a  label  in  a  fruit- 
erer's shop  in  Piccadilly,  no  doubt  this  paid  well ; 
but  now  when  but  a  moderate  price  only  can  be 


obtained,  and  fine  St.  Michaels  in  the  height  of 
the  London  season  can  be  had  for  ten  to  twelve 
shillings  apiece,  it  does  not  pay,  and  hence  Pine 
growing  has  been  given  up.  In  the  Peach  houses 
and  vineries  the  same  excellent  results  had  been 
obtained,  and  on  the  walls,  which  are  very  high 
and  fine,  there  were  some  fine  trees  with  a  good 
crop  of  fruit.  Mr.  Harris  had  been  reducing  the 
depth  of  the  borders,  so  as  to  give  the  roots  the 
more  benefit  of  the  sun,  of  which  there  is  not  too 
much  in  Glamorganshire.  By-the-by,  he  mentioned 
a  fact  which  I  have  never  heard  before,  viz  ,  that 
the  squirrels  come  down  over  the  walls  and  take 
the  Peaches  (he  had  seen  them  do  it),  and  saya 
that  they  do  not,  as  one  might  have  supposed,  do 
it  for  the  sake  of  the  kernel,  but  that  they  regu- 
larly devour  the  fruit. 

The  house  in  which  the  Ferns  were  grown  pre- 
sented a  picture  of  plants  in  the  most  perfect  state 
of  health,  but  I  must  not  linger  over  the  many 
good  and  pretty  things  I  saw  here,  for  I  would  wish 
to  write  especially  of  those  which  constitute  its 
chief  glory — the  Himalayan  Rhododendrons  and 
the  Conifers.  One  may  find  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants.  Ferns,  and  fruit  anywhere,  but  it  is  not  every- 
where that  one  can  see  such  plants  and  trees  as 
are  to  be  seen  here,  and  when  they  are  in  flower 
the  sight  must  be  indeed  a  glorious  one.  When 
the  British  Association  met  here  some  forty  years 
ago,  amongst  those  who  were  the  guests  at  Sin- 
gleton were  Sir  Wm.  Hooker  and  other  gentlemen 
interested  in  India.  They  afterwards  sent  some 
seeds  of  the  best  of  the  Rhododendrons  to  Mrs. 
Vivian,  and  from  these  the  plants  that  now  adorn 
the  grounds  at  Singleton  were  raised,  and  a  con- 
tinued process  of  seeding  and  increasing  them  is 
going  on.  Thus  in  one  place  in  the  grounds  there 
was  a  large  bed  of  seedling  plants  of  barbatum, 
eximium,  campanulatum,  and  many  others,  and 
it  was  interesting  to  notice  that  even  in  those  cha- 
racteristics which  serve  to  mark  the  species, 
as  in  barbatum,  there  was  still  a  divergence. 
I  do  not  profess  to  know  about  them,  but  my  friend 
Mr.  Llewellyn,  who  kindly  took  me  to  see  them, 
seemed  much  interested,  and  talked  learnedly 
concerning  their  distinctions.  There  I  could 
not  follow  him,  but  I  could  admire  the  stately 
beauty  of  the  plants.  It  may  give  some  idea  of 
what  these  plants  must  be  in  spring  if  I  give  the 
measurements  of  some  of  them  as  kindly  supplied 
to  me  by  Mr.  Harris  :  R.  barbatum,  20  feet  high, 
average  diameter  of  the  head  of  the  plant,  20  feet ; 
R.  arboreum  (pink  variety),  19  feet  high,  and 
diameter  20  feet  high ;  Falconeri,  18  feet  high 
and  17  feet  through ;  eximium,  19  feet  high  and 
15  feet  through ;  Thomsoni,  15  feet  high  and  15 
feet  through;  niveum,  15  feet  high  and  12  feet 
through ;  lancifolium,  12  feet  high  and  10  feet 
through;  fulgens,  10  feet  high  and  12  feet 
through.  There  are  many  other  varieties,  but  in 
smaller  plants ;  but  imagine  what  must  be  the 
sight  when  twenty  large  plants  of  Rhododendron 
barbatum  are  in  flower;  it  must  indeed  be  a 
gorgeous  sight.  There  are  in  various  places 
through  the  plantations  and  in  the  pinetum — let 
no  one  be  disconcerted  when  I  mentiona  pinetum. 
I  do  not  mean  that  abomination  of  desolation 
where  single  plants  of  Conifers  are  stuck  out 
on  a  lawn  or  piece  of  meadow  in  a  position  in 
which  they  are  never  seen  in  nature.  No,  the 
pinetum  at  Singleton  is  not  of  that  kind  ;  the 
conifers  are  planted  amongst  sheltering  deciduous 
trees,  while  underneath  are  Azaleas,  Rhododen- 
drons, Kalmias,  &c. ;  the  effect  is  consequently 
something  like  that  of  Dropmore  on  a  small  scale. 
Having  recently  visited  that  charming  place,  it 
was  difficult  to  imagine  that  anything  in  the  way 
of  Conifers  would  much  interest  one,  but  I  was 
thoroughly  interested  in  those  at  Singleton. 
Nothing  could  be  more  different  than  these  two 
places— one  on  the  top  of  a  hill  far  inland,  the 
other  on  level  ground  close  to  the  sea ;  and  yet 
although  those  at  Singleton  have  not  attained  the 
height  of  the  Dropmore  trees,  they  are  very 
grand  specimens.  I  give  the  measurements  of 
some  of  the  species,  their  height,  and  their  girth 
at  one  foot  from  the  ground — Abies  Albertiana, 
75  feet  and  i  feet  i  inches  in  girth ;  A.  Menziesi, 
68  feet  and  4  feet  round ;  A.  Morinda,  67  feet 
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and  4  feet  round ;  A.  Douglasi,  JO  feet  and  i  feet 
round  ;  Araucaria  imbricata,  52  feet  by  i  feet  6 
inches  (there  were  some  beautifully  feathered 
specimens  of  this  tiee) ;  Cryptomeria  japonica, 
35  feet  high  by  4  feet  round  ;  Cryptomeria  Lobbi, 
56  feet  high ;  Picea  grandis,  G8  feet  high  and  4 
feet  round ;  Picea  cephalonica,  58  feet  by  3  feet 
round ;  Thujopsis  borealis,  35  feet  high  ;  Araucaria 
chinensis,  45  feet  high ;  Taxodium  or  Sequoia  sem- 
pervirens,  65  feet  high  by  8  feet  2  inches ;  Welling- 
toniagigantea,  57feethighby8feet;  Pinus  insignis, 
76  feet  by  8  feet.  Nor  did  these  trees  appear  to  have 
suffered  in  any  way  from  the  south-westerly  gales; 
they  had  been  so  skilfully  planted  with  sheltering 
trees  that  they  have  withstood  their  influence,  and 
now  are  quite  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

There  are  many  things  in  Singleton  that  are  de- 
serving of  notice,  but  these  two  constitute  its 
glory — the  Rhododendrons  and  Coniferre;  and  there 
are  few  places  in  England  that  I  know  of  that  can 
be  compared  with  it.  Dropmore  is  grand,  its  Co- 
nifers unmatched,  but  the  Rhododendrons  are  not 
there.  Lord  Stair's  place  at  Inch  Castle  comes  to 
one's  mind,  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Scotland, 
and  in  the  number  of  its  Conifers  it  rivals  Single- 
ton, but  then  there  are  not  the  grand  specimens  of 
either  Rhododendrons  or  Conifers  that  exist  here, 
and  altogether  it  is  a  place  of  which  any  owner 
might  be  proud,  and  any  gardener  be  thankful  to 
have  under  his  care.  Jlr.  Harris  evidently  re- 
joices in  its  beauties,  and  endeavours  to  bring  his 
skill  and  intelligence  to  bear  on  the  special  objects 
of  his  culture. 

Before  concluding  my  remarks  on  these  two 
gardens,  I  may  add  that  I  thoroughly  endorse  what 
"  Cambrian  "  has  said  about  the  Philesia  buxifolia 
at  Penllergare.  It  is  an  exquisite  plant,  and  the 
blooms  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  small 
blooms  of  Lapageria  rosea.  I  can  also  endorse  all 
that  has  been  said  about  Olearia  Haasti,  for  I  saw 
a  fine  plant  of  it  at  Singleton  which  had  evidently 
been  one  sheet  of  bloom,  and  which  Mr.  Harris 
stated  had  been  a  perfect  sight.  Delta. 


Books. 

THE  GRAPE  VINE.* 

What,  another  book  on  the  Grape  Vine  !  One 
last  year,  and  two  this,  on  the  same  subject ;  we 
shall  soon  begin  to  think  that  horticultural  author- 
ship is  profitable,  though  hitherto  our  notions  have 
been  of  an  opposite  character.  The  public  must, 
however,  be  the  best  judge  of  how  many  treatises 
on  the  Vine  are  wanted.  One  thing,  however, 
may  be  safely  said,  and  that  is  that  this  last 
comer  will  not  be  the  least  popular  of  the  three. 
Mr.  Simpson  is  well  known  as  a  good  general 
cultivator,  and  on  the  Grape  Vine  is  a  persistent 
advocate  of  what  some  would  term  heretical 
opinions,  particularly  with  regard  to  temperatures 
and  pruning ;  in  this  latter  respect  he  is  what 
one  may  term  a  long-rod  man — that  is,  he  does 
not  believe  in  cutting  back  young  Vines  to  the 
usual  2  feet  or  3  feet  the  first  j'ear  after  plant- 
ing, but  leaves  them  15  feet  or  more  long,  and 
argues,  with  some  degree  of  reason,  that  it  is 
waste  of  energy  to  prune  so  severely  as  is  gene- 
rally done.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  plan 
in  skilful  hands  is  an  excellent  one  for  furnish- 
ing a  house  quickly  with  fruiting  wood,  but  in 
unskilled  or  careless  hands  this  long-rod  prun- 
ing would  prove  a  failure,  through  neglect  as  re- 
gards ripening  the  canes,  and  not  removing 
laterals  at  the  right  place  and  time.  All  interested 
in  the  subject  would,  however,  do  well  to  read 
what  Mr.  Simpson  has  to  say  anent  a  practice, 
which  he  himself  carries  out  successfully.  As  to 
temperatures,  the  cool  system  is  not  to  our  mind. 
We  have  tried  both  plans,  fortunately  the  cool  one, 
on  a  very  limited  scale.  It  did  not  pay,  and  our 
impression  is  that  it  will  not  do  so  in  the  long  run, 
even  in  Mr.  Simpson's  hands.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  due  to  his  persistent  advocacy  of 
lower  temperatures  that  we  have  got  out  of  the 
stereotyped  temperatures  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
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ago,  when  in  all  weathers  the  thermometer  must 
be  at  a  certain  point ;  no  thought  then  of  regulating 
temperatures  in  accordance  with  the  outside  air. 
With  that  reform  Mr.  Simpson  would  do  well  to  be 
content,  and  not  go  in  for  the  impossible  (at  any 
other  place  but  Wortley),  namely,  of  50°  and  55°, 
as  a  temperature  in  which  to  set  Muscats ;  ours 
always  require,  and  have,  at  least  20°  more 
warmth,  and  thus  only  can  we  get  a  good  set. 

Me.  Simpson,  we  believe,  was  the  first  to  prac- 
tise and  make  known  the  plan  of  propagating  the 
Vine  on  turves,  and  in  the  chapter  on  propagation 
we  have  particulars  of  it,  as  well  as  of  planting, 
all  of  which  matter  will  be  found  of  real  value  to 
inquirers  in  reference  to  Vine  culture.  A  chapter 
is  devoted  to  the  various  modes  of  heating  and 
aerating  borders,  a  large  portion  of  which  will 
prove  suggestive  to  those  who  have  to  grow  Grapes 
in  cold  localities  as  to  what  plan  to  adopt  of  arti- 
ficially warming  the  borders.  For  our  part,  we 
could  have  wished  that  the  mode  of  heating 
borders  for  hot-water  pipes  had  been  as  conspi- 
cuous by  its  absence  as  it  is  by  an  illustrative 
drawing  showing  how  it  should  be  done.  We 
must  say,  however,  that  the  author's  recommenda- 
tions to  adopt  the  plan  are  of  a  very  negative 
character.  Our  experience  is  that  when  borders 
are  covered  early  in  November  with  18  inches 
thickness  of  leaves,  no  other  means  of  imparting 
warmth  to  them  need  be  taken. 

The  remarks  on  heating,  and  the  illustrations 
showing  a  plan  of  distributing  the  pipes  over  the 
entire  houses,  instead  of  the  more  common  way  of 
placing  them  at  the  lowest  part,  will  give  an  im- 
petus to  a  much  needed  reform  in  that  direction. 
Indeed,  taken  as  a  whole,  we  may  say  that  the 
work  is  a  valuable  addition  to  horticultural  litera- 
ture, and  the  author  being  well  known  to  be  a 
skilful  gardener,  it  is  certain  to  have  a  large  circu- 
lation.    H.  W. 

Ferns. 

BEST  CULTIVATED  FERNS. 

(  Contimied  from  2>.  312.J 

HTMENOPnTLLUM  DICHOTOMUM. — This  pretty 
dwarf-growing  species  from  Chili  is  particu- 
larly striking  on  account  of  its  unusually  beau- 
tifully crisped  and  transparent  characters  which 
distinguish  it  from  any  other  species  in  cul- 
tivation. Its  fronds,  which  are  of  a  deep  dark 
green  colour,  are  highly  divided,  and  seldom  reach 
more  than  5  inches  in  length ;  they  are  borne  on 
erect-winged  stalks,  and  sharply  toothed  or  torn 
at  the  edges.  It  is  a  little  plant  which  delights  in 
sending  its  tiny  little  rhizomes  through  a  coating 
of  Moss  covering  either  a  piece  of  rook  or  a  block 
of  wood  or  Tree  Fern. 

H.  DILATATUM. — This  New  Zealand  species  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  largest  growing  as  well  as 
one  of  the  noblest  habited  plants  belonging  to  this 
charming  genus.  Its  beautiful  and  extremely 
translucid  fronds,  of  a  pale  green  colour,  some- 
times measure  IS  inches  and  even  20  inches  in 
height ;  their  habit  is  particularly  graceful,  as  they 
are  borne  on  erect-winged  stalks,  but  the  weight 
of  their  broad  pinnse  causes  them  to  droop  grace- 
fully. They  are  three  times  divided,  broader  than 
most  other  Hymenophyllums,  and  their  segments, 
attenuated  and  elegantly  drooping,  give  them  a 
very  handsome  appearance.  This  remarkable 
species  is  particularly  fond  of  growing  among 
Moss  and  in  partly  decayed  vegetable  matter. 
Although  not  a  tomentose  species,  it  is  one  which 
nevertheless  suffers  very  much  if  wetted  overhead 
at  any  time. 

H.  ELASTICUM. — A  graceful  and  very  lovely 
species  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  Mauritius 
and  Bourbon  Islands,  where  the  trees  get  com- 
pletely covered  with  its  somewhat  upright  or 
curving  thrice-divided  fronds,  ovate-acuminate  in 
shape,  and  of  a  most  delicate  and  curiously  elastic 
texture.  It  is  a  very  rare  species  in  cultivation, 
and  one  which  does  not  like  wet  overhead. 

H.  ELEGANS. — This  is  a  most  interesting  species 
from  Jamaica,  possessing  a  most  delicate  appear- 
ance ;    its  numerous  fronds,  which    grow    from 


6  inches  to  8  inches  in  length,  are  only  pinnate 
and  of  an  extremely  soft,  velvety  texture ;  they 
are  pendulous  and  have  slender  or  simply  forked 
linear  divisions.  It  is  one  of  the  numerous  kinds 
which  enjoy  their  rhizomes  pushing  through  a 
thickness  of  Moss  which  may  cover  either  a  piece 
of  stone  or  a  block  of  wood. 

H.  FLEXUOSUM. — Although  this  New  Zealand 
species  somewhat  partakes  of  the  habit  and 
general  appearance  of  H.  crispatum,  also  a  New 
Zealander,  it  is  easily  recognised  by  its  much  more 
robust  fronds,  which  are  also  a  great  deal  more 
crisped.  It  is  altogether  a  more  robust  and  more 
plumose  form,  its  handsome  fronds  attaining 
sometimes  12  inches  in  height;  these  are  also 
much  more  divided,  tripinnatifid,  and  everywhere 
beautifully  undulated;  they  are  of  erect  habit  and 
of  a  very  dark  green  colour.  It  is  a  species  whose 
wiry  little  rhizomes  delight  in  decayed  Moss  and 
vegetable  matter,  and  also  one  of  the  few  which  do 
not  mind  being  wetted  overhead. 

H.  FUCIFOKME.  —  An  exceedingly  handsome 
Chilian  species  of  a  habit  totally  different  from 
that  of  any  other  Hymenophyllum.  Its  beauti- 
fully waved  fronds,  which  partake  somewhat  of 
the  character  of  those  of  H.  caudiculatum,  are 
quite  erect  and  of  a  bluish  green  colour,  which  is  also 
distinct  from  that  of  any  member  of  the  genus  ; 
they  are  three  times  divided,  and  sometime  attain 
15  inches  to  18  inches  in  height  by  about  4  inches 
in  breadth  at  their  base ;  they  are  produced  on 
thick  decumbent  rhizomes,  which  have  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  crowns,  and  are  borne  on  rigid  and 
broadly- winged  stalks  from  2  inches  to  4  inches 
high. 

H.  HIRSUTUM. — This  extremely  delicate,  dwarf- 
growing,  scandent  West  Indian  species  forms  on 
trunks  of  trees  a  closely  matted  covering  of  wiry 
thread-like  rhizomes,  producing  in  great  abund- 
ance narrow,  twice-divided,  pale,  woolly  fronds  of 
a  very  transparent  texture  ;  they  seldom  attain 
more  than  4  inches  or  5  inches  in  length,  and  are 
clothed  principally  on  their  edges  with  soft  white 
and  tawny  hairs.  This  species  succeds  best  on  a 
block  of  wood,  and  requires  a  very  humid,  but  airy 
situation  and  great  care  must  be  taken  at  all  times 
that  no  water  touches  the  fronds. 

H.  iiiBTELLUM. — A  very  pretty  and  delicate 
species  from  Jamaica  with  rather  open,  tripinna- 
tifid pale  green  drooping  fronds.  In  general  habit 
it  partakes  somewhat  of  the  appearance  of  H.  hir- 
sutum  and  ciliatum,  but  it  is  stronger  and  more 
pendulous  than  either  of  these  West  Indian  species. 
The  fronds,  which  are  also  produced  on  very  tiny 
rhizomes,  sometimes  attain  10  inches  in  length  and 
are  clothed  all  over  with  soft  white  or  tawny 
hairs ;  they  are  borne  on  short,  erect,  round  stalks. 
Like  the  preceding  one,  this  is  a  species  where 
watering  overhead  must  be  carefully  avoided. 

H.  INTEERUPTUM. — This  very  fine  West  Indian 
species  is  very  rarely  seen  in  cultivation,  although 
it  well  deserves  all  the  care  and  attention  that  can 
be  bestowed  upon  it,  as  it  has  a  unique  and  pecu- 
liar appearance  produced  by  its  twice-divided 
narrow  fronds  growing  from  18  inches  to  30  inches 
long  by  2i  inches  wide,  and  densely  clothed  with 
soft  tawny  hairs. 

H.  MAGELLAsicuM. — This  is  a  fine  Chilian 
species,  also  found  in  the  island  of  Chiloe,  where 
rocks  and  trees  are  completely  covered  and  em- 
bellished with  its  broadly  ovate  or  attenuated  tri- 
pinnatifid fronds  of  erect  habit,  and  of  a  pale  and 
rather  dull  green  hue.  They  grow  from  5  inches 
to  8  inches  high,  and  are  densely  hairy  and  toothed 
along  their  edges.  It  is  also  sometimes  known  as 
H.  attenuatum,  and  dislikes  water  on  its  fronds. 
H.  Neesi. — A  thoroughly  distinct  and  still  very 
rare  species  from  Java,  with  three  times  divided 
fronds,  ovate  in  shape,  and  of  erect  habit.  They 
seldom  attain  more  than  3  inches  in  height,  but 
are  rendered  very  interesting  by  the  margins  of 
their  ^segments  being  serrated  with  soft  jagged 
teeth,  and  being  besides  deeply  undulate. 

H.  OBTUSATUM. — This  is  an  extremely  scarce 
Chilian  species  of  peculiar  growth  and  very  dwarf 
habit.  The  peculiarity  of  the  growth  is  that,  con- 
trary to  nearly  all  other  species,  it  takes  place  in 
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the  autumn  and  winter,  when  its  exceedingly 
pretty,  broadly  ovate  fronds  are  produced  in  great 
abundance,  and  form  an  extremely  handsome 
covering  for  a  piece  of  half-decayed  wood.  They 
are  of  pendulous  habit,  but  seldom  reach  more 
than  3  inches  in  length ;  they  are  three  times 
divided,  with  broad  and  deeply-cut  pinna3.  The 
whole  frond  is  highly  tomentose,  and  on  that  ac- 
count the  plant  is  strongly  averse  to  water  over- 
bead. 

H.  PECTINATUM.— A  Chilian  species  of  great 
interest  on  account  of  the  essentially  peculiar 
shape  of  its  handsome  fronds,  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  whole  genus.  No  description, 
however  complete,  can  do  full  justice  to  the 
elegant  appearance  of  its  linear,  oblong,  pinnate 
fronds  of  a  greyish  green,  and  with  very  conspicu- 
ous and  beautiful  veins  throughout  the  pinnules, 
which,  being  restricted  to  the  upper  side  of  the 
pinnEe  only,  give  the  plant  an  uncommon  and 
quite  combe-like  appearance,  from  whence  its  name 
is  derived.  Its  lovely  fronds  sometimes  attain 
8  inches  in  length,  and  are  beautifully  arched ; 
they  are  highly  tomentose  in  their  young  state, 
and  when  half  developed  require  a  great  deal  of 
water  at  the  roots. 

H.  Plumiebi. — This  is  a  very  fine  and  one  of 
the  few  species  native  of  Brazil,  with  ^somewhat 
of  the  general  appearance  of  H.  ciliatum,  from 
which  it  essentially  differs,  however,  by  its  much 
larger  fronds  attaining  sometimes  8  inches  in 
length ;  these  are  also  more  remote  than  those  of 
ciliatum,  and,  besides,  having  also  less  deeply-cut 
pinnse  they  are  serrated  on  the  margins,  and  of  a 
dark  green  colour.  It  is  a  species  requiring  an 
exceptional  amount  of  moisture  at  the  roots. 

H.  POLYANTHOS. — A  Very  pretty  and  widely 
distributed  Fern,  being  found  in  New  Zealand  and 
also  in  the  West  Indies,  forms  from  both  habitats 
being  exactly  similar.  It  is  provided  with  exceed- 
ingly fine  wiry  rhizomes,  which  delight  in  finding 
their  way  through  half-decayed  vegetable  matter ; 
on  that  account  it  makes  a  beautiful  and  very  in- 
teresting object  on  a  block  of  wood,  as  it  is  in 
that  way  that  its  erect  or  curving  tripinnatifid 
fronds  show  themselves  to  greatest  advantage. 
They  seldom,  if  ever,  exceed  6  inches  in  length, 
and  often  measure  2  inches  at  their  widest  part  ; 
they  are  of  a  smooth  dark  green  colour,  and  borne 
on  round,  wiry  stalks.  This  species  does  not  re- 
quire such  a  close  temperature  as  most  Hymeno- 
phyllums  do  ;  the  most  airy  place  in  the  house 
suits  it  best, 

H.  PULCHBEEIMUM. — As  it  name  implies,  this 
comparatively  rare  New  Zealand  species  is  very 
handsome.  Its  beautiful  fronds,  which  are  abun- 
dantly produced  from  a  thick  and  closely-set 
crown,  are  four  or  five  times  divided  and  of  a  very 
graceful  habit  ;  they  are  not  exactly  pendulous, 
but  being,  as  they  are,  borne  on  robust,  winged 
stalks,  they  are  partly  erect,  and  then  the  weight 
of  the  fructification  causes  them  to  arch  over  in  a 
most  agreeable  manner.  They  often  grow  from  12 
to  15  inches  in  length,  and  are  of  a  bright 
lively  green  colour.  It  is  a  species  which  requires 
to  be  kept  very  moist. 

H.  BABDM. — This  pretty,  close-growing  species 
is  found  in  Chili,  New  Zealand,  and  Tasmania, 
where  it  naturally  covers  stems  of  Tree  Ferns 
with  a  densely  matted  mass  of  little  fronds  resem- 
bling those  of  our  own  indigenous  species  H.  tun- 
bridgense,  but  narrower,  less  divided,  and  only  of 
2  inches  or  3  inches  high.  That  little  species  par- 
ticularly objects  to  being  watered  overhead  at  any 
time. 

H.  SCABEUM. — A  really  beautiful  and  very  dis- 
tinct New  Zealand  species,  and  one  of  the  most 
decorative  of  the  whole  genus  on  account  of  its 
splendidly  arching  fronds,  which  sometimes  attain 
the  height  of  12  inches  to  15  inches,  being  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance  from  very  wiry  rhizomes, 
which  have  a  very  particular  dislike  to  being  left 
underground ;  these  graceful  fronds  are  three  or 
four  times  finely  divided,  and  somewhat  of  a 
heavy  nature,  especially  on  the  edges  ;  they  are  of 
a  dark  green  colour,  which,  however,  makes  a.very 
pleasing  contrast  with  the  pale  chaffy  hairs  cover- 


ing the  rough,  erect,  round  stalks  on  which  they 
are  borne.  This  handsome  plant  is  particularly 
averse  to  be  wetted  overhead,  although  it  requires 
much  moisture  at  the  roots  and  rather  an  airy  place 
in  the  house. 

H.  SEBICEXJM. — This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  West  Indian  species  in 
cultivation,  and  it  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  distinct ; 
for  its  splendid  pinnate  fronds  are  produced  in 
such  abundance  as  to  quite  cover  the  shady  rocks 
upon  which,  in  its  own  country,  it  grows  apace. 
These  fronds,  which  sometimes  attain  2  feet  in 
length,  measure  from  2  inches  to  3  inches  in  width. 
They  are  thus  exceptionally  long,  narrow,  and 
pendulous,  and  rendered  greatly  attractive  by  the 
pinnse  being  covered  with  a  tawny  and  dense  silky 
down,  which  in  its  young  stage  is  of  a  peculiarly 
light  or  whitish  hue.  This  extremely  beautiful 
plant,  although  requiring  a  great  amount  of  mois- 
ture, is  particularly  averse  to  having  its  long, 
ilexuose,  and  woolly  fronds  wetted.  The  ma- 
terial most  suitable  to  its  growth  is  a  lump  of 
sandstone,  or  any  other  porous  stone  over  which 
it  will  run  freely,  without,  however,  clinging  to  it. 

H.  TUNBEIDSEKSE. — This  is  one  of  the  smallest 
and  most  interesting  of  the  whole  genus,  and  it 
possesses  additional  attraction  from  being  an  emi- 
nently British  Hymenophyllum.  Although  very 
scarce  at  TunbridgeWells  now,  it  used  to  be  plentiful 
there  as  well  as  in  Devonshire,  at  Westman's  Wood, 
Beckley  Fall,  Dunsford  Bridge,  and  other  places  ; 
then  in  Yorkshire,  although  not  very  frequently,  it 
used  to  occur  at  Greenfield,  near  Saddleworth,  and 
near  Halifax.  It  is  at  the  present  day  found  in 
great  abundance  in  Ireland  near  the  upper  lake  of 
Killarney,  and  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  at 
Powerscourt  Waterfall,  Glencree,  &c. ;  in  Wales 
near  Cader  Iris  and  Dolgelly  ;  while  it  occurs  fre- 
quently in  Scotland,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of 
Oban.  But  it  is  not  only  in  the  British  Isles  that 
H.  tunbridgense  may  be  considered  indigenous ; 
it  is  also  of  a  cosmopolitan  habit,  being  often  im- 
ported from  Madeira  and  the  Azores,  where  it 
covers  the  short  stems  of  Balantium  Culcita.  It 
has  also  been  found  on  the  Himalayas,  and  lately 
it  has  been  discovered  in  great  quantities  in  Japan. 
However  spreading  and  flourishing  we  meet  with 
it  in  its  native  state,  often  covering  large  surfaces 
of  rock  and  stone  open  to  the  action  of  all  kinds 
of  weather,  we  find  when  an  attempt  is  made  to 
cultivate  it  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of 
all  Hymenophyllums  to  manage.  It  is  a  dwarf, 
compact,  elegant  little  plant  with  very  tiny,  wiry 
rhizomes  producing  rich  dark  green  pinnate  fronds 
very  rarely  exceeding  i  inches  in  length.  It  does 
not  like  water  on  the  fronds,  and  grows  equally 
well  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  peat  and  silver 
sand  or  on  a  block  of  sandstone,  the  principal  ob- 
ject being  to  have  it  pressed  hard  on  to  the  mate- 
rial upon  which  it  is  expected  to  grow. 

H.  UNILATEBALE  '(Wilsoni). — This  species,  al- 
though generally  known  as  the  "  Scottish  Filmy 
Fern,"  has  been  at  different  times  found  in  several 
places  in  England— near  the  waterfall  above 
Ambleside,  at  Black  Eocks  of  Great  End,  in  the 
Scawfell  Range,  near  Buttermere,  near  Saddle- 
worth,  and  near  Silverdale.  It  is  also  a  native  of 
Wales,  where  it  is  met  with  on  Snowdon,  near 
Llanberris  Pass  and  on  the  adjacent  mountains, 
especially  near  TwU  Du  and  on  rocks  near  the 
Ehydol.  It  is  also  found  in  several  parts  of  Ire- 
land, such  as  Killarney,  the  Kerry  mountains,  and 
Connemara.  It  differs  from  H.  tunbridgense  in 
being  longer  and  more  rigid  in  growth  ;  in  fact  it 
is  of  quite  erect  habit.  The  fronds,  which  are 
pinnate  and  of  a  deep  green  colour,  are  borne  on 
stiff,  wiry,  little  round  stalks,  almost  black,  which 
form  a  singular,  yet  pleasing,  contrast  with  the 
transparency  of  the  pinnae.  Powdered  sandstone 
mixed  with  a  little  peat  is  the  compost  in  which 
H.  unilaterale  thrives  best. 

H.  VALVATUM. — This  is  a  charming  West  In- 
dian species,  provided  with  exceedingly  slender, 
wiry  rhizomes  that  produce  rather  sparingly  ovate, 
attenuated,  thrice-divided  fronds  of  an  intensely 
dark  green ;  these  grow  from  8  inches  to  12  inches 
long,  and  are  in  all  their  parts  beautifully  undu- 
lated ;   they  are  borne    on  slender,  black,  wiry 


stalks,  which  in  a  young  state  are  quite  hairy.  The 
growth  of  this  species  is  peculiar,  as  it  takes  place 
in  autumn  and  winter  when  nearly  all  the  others 
are  comparatively  resting.  Although  not  of  a 
hirsute  nature,  it  greatly  dislikes  water  on  its  de- 
licate and  exceedingly  transparent  fronds. 

Felljea. 

PLANTS  IN  FLOWEE. 


Tropeeolum  tuberosum  comes  to  us  in  brilliant 
condition  from  Mr.  Kint'smill,  who  was  the  first  to  show 
how  admirable  this  plant  is  as  an  autumnal  bloomer  in  the 
open  garden. 

Pelarpronlum  Hon.  Mrs.  Oakeley.— A  new  seed- 
ling  Zonal  Pelargonium  has  been  sent  to  us  by  the  raiser, 
Mr.  Roberts,  Tan-y-Bwlch,  Merionethshire,  which  we  con- 
sider to  be  a  very  fine  and  distinct  variety.  The  flowers  are 
double,  borne  in  massive  trusses,  and  the  colour  a  glowing 
crimson-magenta  and  very  striking.  Even  among  the  hosts 
of  Zonals  we  already  have  in  gardens  there  is  still  room  tor 
such  a  fine  kind  as  this. 

Begonia  Knowsleyana. — This  is,  I  con- 
sider, one  of  the  very  best  varieties  for  summer  or 
winter  flowering.  I  have  just  thrown  away  some 
plants  of  it  that  have  produced  a  succession  of 
bloom  the  whole  summer  through  simply  by  cut- 
ting them  over  a  few  at  a  time.  The  winter  plants 
are  now  flowering  profusely,  and  will  continue  to 
do  so  until  the  turn  of  the  year. — W.  Spikks. 

The  shrubs  in  flo'wer  in  Mr.  Stevens' garden 
at  Byfleet  at  the  present  time  include  Hypericum 
oblongifolium ;  H.  kalmianum  ;  Escallonia  rubra ; 
Spiraea  salicifolia,  with  dense  clusters  of  pink 
flowers  ;  Berberis  Darwini ;  Indigofera  elegans,  a 
pretty  Pea-flowered  shrub  ;  Veronica  speciosa  im- 
perialis,  very  fine  ;  and  two  Mexican  Stevias,  both 
with  white  flowers,  and  much  resembling  a  Eupa- 
torium.  Specimens  of  these  have  been  sent  to  us 
by  Mr.  Stevens,  as  well  as  of  several  others— suffi- 
cient to  show  that,  even  in  the  middle  of  October, 
bloom  may  be  found  amongst  hardy  shrubs. 

Ceanothus  Qloire  de  Versailles.— One 

of  the  chief  attractions  in  the  Horticultural  Gar- 
dens at  Chiswick  at  the  present  time  is  a  large 
bed,  consisting  of  dwarf  bushes  of  this,  the  most 
beautiful  and  valuable  of  all  the  blue  varieties  of 
Ceanothus,  intermixed  with  a  pale  pink  variety 
named  Lucie  Lemoine,  which  seems  to  possess  all 
the  good  qualities  of  Gloire  de  Versailles.  These 
are,  moreover,  the  hardiest  of  all  the  Ceanothuses. 
They  are  varieties  of  or  hybrids  from  the  Mexican 
C.  azureus.  As  an  isolated  mass  on  a  lawn  for 
producing  an  autumn  eifect  there  are  few  more 
desirable  subjects  than  these  two  Ceanothuses. 

Aster  salsuginosus.  —  This  Californian 
Aster  is  not  new,  but,  nevertheless,  rather  an  un- 
common plant  in  gardens.  It  is  pretty,  and  re- 
minds one  strongly  of  Erigeron  speciosum  ;  in 
fact  botanists  regard  it  as  lying  between  Aster  and 
Erigeron.  It  grows  from  6  inches  to  18  inches 
high,  and  is  rather  loose  in  growth.  Its  flowers, 
about  the  size  of  a  crown-piece,  possess  numerous 
narrow  florets  of  a  pale  violet-purple.  It  is  a 
perennial  and  tolerably  hardy,  as  it  inhabits  high 
alpine  meadows  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  at  elevations 
reaching  to  10,000  feet.  Mr.  Stevens  brings  us  a 
fine  specimen  of  it  from  his  garden  at  Grasmere, 
Byfleet. 

Ne'w  seedling  Dahlias.— We  have  received 
from  Mr.  C.  L  Teesdale,  Whyke  House,  Chichester, 
four  seedling  Dahlias  that  he  has  lately  raised. 
They  are  all  beautiful  and  distinct  from  any  others 
that  have  come  under  our  notice.  There  are  two 
among  them  which  we  consider  quite  new  depar- 
tures from  the  ordinary  run  as  regards  colour, 
and,  moreover,  exquisitely  beautiful.  One  has 
moderate-sized  blooms  with  pure  white  flat  florets 
broadly  edged  with  a  deep  rosy  purple—  a  most 
charming  combination,  and  one  that  we  have  not 
seen  before  in  a  single  Dahlia.  The  other  that 
most  attracted  us  has  blooms  very  similar  to  that 
sent  us  by  Mr.  Westland  last  week,  being_quite 
as  large  and  with  broad  florets  of  thick  texture. 
The  colour  differs  in  having  the  margins  of  the 
deep  maroon-crimson  florets  of  a  deep  shade  of 
reddish  crimson,  there  being  more  orange  in  the 
floret  edgings  in  Mr.  Westland's  seedling.  These 
two  are  decidedly  worthy  of  names.    Among  the 
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others  is  one  having  blooms  with  salmon-pink 
florets,  merging  into  a  bronzy  yellow  towards  the 
centre.  This  is  a  lovely  variety  and  one  that 
some  would  admire  more  than  all  the  rest,  but 
we  have  seen  some  named  sorts  very  similar.  The 
other  seedling  sent  has  large  broad  florets  o£  a 
deep  plum  purple,  distinctly  edged  with  pale 
purple.  It  is  likewise  a  flrst-rate  variety,  though 
somewhat  in  the  way  of  others  to  be  seen  in  col- 
lections about  London. 

Tournefortia  heliotropioides.— This 
is  a  pretty  Borage-wort  comparatively  little  known, 
though  a  desirable  plant  for  the  autumn  border. 
It  so  much  resembles  the  common  Cherry  Pie  or 
Heliotrope,  that  it  might  be  easily  mistaken  for  it, 
but  its  foliage  is  narrower,  and  the  flowers  lack 
the  pleasant  perfume  of  Heliotrope.  The  Tourne- 
fortia is  a  native  of  Buenos  Ayres,  where  it  is  an 
evergreen  perennial,  but  it  is  sufficiently  hardy  to 
adnait  of  its  being  grown  in  the  open  air  in  this 
country  treated  as  a  half-hardy  annual.  A  good 
broad  mass  of  it  has  a  pleasing  effect  in  mixed 
borders.  Mr.  Kingsmill  brings  it,  along  with 
other  good  autumn  flowers,  from  his  garden  at 
Eastcott,  Pinner. 

Sohizostylis  coccinea. — The  most  remark- 
able examples  of  this  beautiful  autumn  flower  we 
have  seen  have  been  brought  to  us  by  Mr.  G.  F. 
Wilson  from  his  wood  garden  at  Wisley.  The 
stems  are  no  less  than  2. J  feet  in  height,  and  are 
furnished  with  foliage  almost  as  tall  and  of  pro- 
portionate breadth.  The  flower-spike  itself  is  some 
7  inches  or  8  inches  long,  and  carries  no  fewer 
than  sixteen  flowers,  and  on  each  spike  there  are 
five  expanded  blooms  of  much  larger  size  than 
ordinary  and  of  a  rich  crimson  colour.  These 
specimens  show  what  a  beautiful  and  valuable 
autumn  flower  this  is  when  grown  as  these  speci- 
mens have  been.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
if  these  plants  have  received  any  particular  treat- 
ment, and  whether  they  have  been  grown  in  shade 
or  sun. 

Four  good  double  Begonia3  of  the 
tuberous-rooted  race  have  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr. 
R.  Veitcb,  Exeter,  and  are  all  seedlings  raised  at 
his  New  North  Road  Nursery.  All  are  first-rate 
sorts,  remarkable  for  the  large  size  and  good  form 
of  the  rosette-like  blossoms  and  the  fringed  mar- 
gins to  the  petals,  which  is  quite  a  peculiar  feature 
in  all  four.  The  names  are  White  Lady,  flowers  2 
inches  across,  very  full,  perfect  in  shape,  and  pure, 
without  the  faintest  trace  of  colour;  Sulphur  Queen 
similar,  except  in  colour,  which  is  a  delicate  sul- 
phur-yellow ;  Exonian  having  large  rosette-like 
blooms  of  a  soft  salmon-pink  colour;  and  the 
fourth,  named  Perfection,  is  of  a  brilliant  carmine- 
xed.  As  regards  the  blooms  as  we  see  them,  these 
sorts  leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  but  of  course  we 
cannot  judge  of  the  habit  of  growth,  floriferousness, 
and  other  essential  points  that  constitute  a  good 
double  tuberous  Begonia. 

Lisianthus  Russellianus.— This  has  been 
very  finely  in  bloom  for  many  weeks  in  a  cool 
house  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  Cambridge.  The 
flowers  are  almost  as  rich  in  colour  as  those  of 
Pleroma  elegans.  Though  well  grown  plants  of 
it  are  extremely  floriferous,  and  though  it  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  subjects  we  have  for  con- 
servatory decoration  in  summer,  yet  it  is  rarely 
met  with,  though  quite  equal,  and  even  superior, 
to  many  things  grown  every  year  in  many  gardens. 
It  is  accounted  a  difficult  plant  to  grow,  and  it  is 
so  if  right  treatment  is  not  accorded  it.  The  most 
important  point  is  to  give  it  a  proper  temperature ; 
It  does  not  flourish  in  a  stove  where  I  have  placed 
plants  of  it  by  way  of  experiment.  It  will  not 
grow  in  a  greenhouse  except  in  summer  when  in 
a  flowering  state ;  the  right  place  for  it  is  in  a 
house  with  an  intermediate  temperature.  Here  it 
does  well,  and  it  also  succeeds  in  a  hotbed  fit  for 
raising  seeds.  Some  conditions  it  requires  as  a 
matter  of  course,  such  as  careful  watering,  a  position 
near  the  light,  and  care  as  regards  the  roots, 
which  cannot  be  trifled  with  in  a  way  that  those  of 
many  seedlings  will  allow.  Thrips  are  serious  ene- 
mies to  it  ;  they  soon  find  it  out,  and  soon  do  so 
much  injury  that  the  plants  thus  attacked  are 
only  fit  to  be  thrown  away.  As  to  soil,  it  does  well 


in  about  equal  parts  of  peat  and  loam,  with  an  ad- 
mixture of  sand.  The  seeds  may  be  sown  in 
autumn,  but  not  very  early,  as  the  young  plants 
attempt  to  flower  and  become  spoilt,  or  they  may 
be  sown  in  March,  which  is  perhaps  as  good  a 
time  as  any.  In  the  latter  case  I  should  sow  the 
seeds  in  a  house  and  take  the  young  plants  to  a 
hotbed  when  it  is  in  a  condition  to  receive  them. 
By  sowing  thinly  the  seedlings  are  easily  moved 
without  tearing  the  roots  asunder.  When  large 
enough  to  handle  easily  plant  three  in  a  3-inch 
pot  against  the  sides,  and  manage  to  give  one 
shift  before  they  are  finally  put  into  rather  larger 
than  6-iuch  pots,  which  should  be  done  just  be- 
fore they  may  be  expected  to  flower,  so  as  to  assist 
the  bloom  and  help  to  promote  active  root  growth. 
In  the  first  potting  or  the  second  it  is  well  to 
consider  the  sizes  of  the  pots  to  be  used,  or  it 
sometimes  happens  that  a  shift  must  be  given, 
which  is  either  too  large  or  too  small.— R.  lEWiN 
Lynch. 

Aster  tanacetifolius.  —  Some  flowers  of 
this  beautiful  and  comparatively  little  known 
species  have  been  brought  to  us  by  Colonel  Stuart 
Wortley  from  his  garden  at  St  John's  Wood,  where 
he  has  had  this  Aster  in  bloom  since  midsummer. 
It  is  distinct  from  all  the  other  Michaelmas  Daisies 
in  several  points.  It  is  only  of  biennial  duration, 
and  does  not  grow  much  more  than  a  foot  in  height, 
and,  moreover,  its  foliage  is  deeply  divided,  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  the  Tansy.  The  flowers  are 
about  IJ  inches  across,  of  a  delicate  mauve- lilac 
colour  with  the  usual  yellow  disk.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  south-eastern  parts  of  California  and  extends 
to  New  Mexico  ;  hence  it  is  somewhat  tender,  but 
sufficiently  hardy  to  flourish  in  the  open  air  in 
summer.  Such  a  pretty  plant  as  this  is  well  worth 
the  trouble  of  raising  j'early.  The  seeds  should 
be  sown  in  spring  and  the  plants  wintered  in  a 
frame  and  planted  out  in  spring.  Colonel  Stuart 
Wortley  brought  the  seeds  from  America  some 
few  years  ago,  but  seeds  of  it  may  now  be  ob- 
tained from  seedsmen.  An  older  name  is  Machje- 
ranthera  tanacetifolia. 

Seednng  Dahlias.— I  send  you  blooms  of 
some  seedling  single  Dahlias  that  I  have  raised  ; 
their  colours  are  not  so  bright  as  [they  have  been, 
the  blooms  having  had  several  slight  touches  of 
frost  latel}'.  We  had  3°  here  this  morning 
(October  12),  and  the  flowers  sent  were  cut  at  1 
a.m.  with  the  dew  on  them  at  freezing  point ;  in 
fact,  several  of  the  leaves  were  quite  crisp  even 
then.  The  flowers  sent  are  selected  from  about 
250  seedlings,  scarcely  two  of  which  are  alike. 
Some  of  the  best  are  not  in  flower  just  now,  but 
some  of  them  were  superior  to  many  of  the  named 
kinds. — Alfred  Lodge,  Brov^kam,  Penrith 

*,*  Among  the  flowers  sent  were  some  excel- 
lent sorts,  bright  and  well  varied  in  colour  and  of 
good  form.  It  is,  however,  a  difficult  matter  to 
judge  of  the  merits  of  seedlings  by  seeing  the 
blooms  only,  as  the  all-important  point  of  habit  of 
growth  and  floriferousness  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. The  list  of  good  single  Dahlias  has 
now  become  so  long,  that  new  seedlings  must  be 
remarkably  fine  in  order  to  be  worth  naming. 
What  we  want  now  is  a  little  more  diversity  in 
colour,  and  seedling  raisers  should  keep  that  in 
view. — Ed. 

Ohrysanthemums  Maize  and  Lady 
Selborne. — I  send  you  a  few  flowers  of  a  Chrysan- 
themum called  Maize,  a  very  free-flowering 
variety,  useful  for  every  purpose  for  which  white 
flowers  are  required.  I  have  been  cutting  this 
same  sort  for  nearly  a  month,  and  have  just 
brought  the  last  plants  of  it  under  cover,  and  they 
will  be  useful  for  some  time  to  come.  In  the  case 
of  this  sort  I  do  not  thin  the  buds,  and  the  fine 
bunches  of  flowers  which  it  produces  are^quite  sur- 
prising. I  also  send  the  new  Lady  Selborne, 
another  fine  variety,  which  has  Just  opened  its 
first  fiower.  A  number  of  plants  of  this  should  be 
grown  by  everyone  requiring  white  flowers,  which 
it  furnishes  until  Mrs.  Rundle  and  Elaine  come  in. 
Lady  Selborne  is  a  very  free  fiowerer  and  grand 
variety,  but  in  its  case  the  buds  must  be  carefully 
thinned,  in  order  that  each  individual  flower  may 
have  room  to  develop  its  quaint  and  characteristic 


Elaine-like  form.  The  third  sort  I  send  you  is  also 
a  beautiful  and  useful  kind.  It  is  rose  coloured, 
exceedingly  free,  a  really  clear  and  bright  tone  of 
colour  for  an  early  Chrysanthemum,  and  it  is 
beautiful,  too,  by  artificial  light.  Its  name  is 
Aureole. — W.  Spinks,  Royal  Nurseries,  Har- 
horne  Road,  Birmingham. 

*t*  The  three  Chrysanthemums  sent  are  beau- 
tiful indeed.  The  variety  called  Maize  is  the  best 
early  white-flowered  sort  we  have  seen,  the  blooms 
being  large,  pure  white,  and  abundantly  produced. 
Lady  Selborne  is  becoming  a  favourite  every- 
where, although  sent  out  only  a  year  or  so  ago — a 
fact  which  shows  how  rapidly  a  good  plant  be- 
comes disseminated.  It  is  a  sport  from  James 
Salter,  and  is  the  counterpart  of  it,  except  that  the 
flowers  are  pure  white.  Its  long,  curled  florets 
render  it  deservedly  much  admired.  The  Aureole 
variety  is  likewise  a  good  one,  but  not  so  distinct 
as  the  other  two,  there  being  several  older  sorts  of 
a  similar  colour.  Its  floriferousness,  however, 
makes  it  a  desirable  plant. — Ed. 


A  SEVILLE  HOUSE  GARDEN. 

This  pretty  sketch  reminds  us  of  the  charming 
fashion  of  certain  countries,  in  which  plants  are 
introduced  in  the  house  or  in  the  half-open  court 
which  the  house  surrounds.  In  these  warmer 
countries  than  ours  the  cool  and  refreshing  ver- 
dure and  the  splash  of  the  fountain,  or  the  pre- 
sence of  water  in  some  form  or  other,  are  ap- 
preciated to  a  degree  which  we  can  hardly  under- 
stand here.  Apart  from  these  considerations, 
pleasantly  suggested  by  the  sketch,  the  beauty  of 
the  form  of  the  plants  is  worth  noticing.  It 
shows  well  the  importance  and  value  of  fine  form 
and  abundant  and  graceful  verdure.  Three  bar- 
rowfuls  of  good  flowering  plants  in  such  a  scene, 
and  relieved  by  the  fine  foliage,  will  produce  a 
better  effect  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  the 
plant-in-red-pot-on-stage  business.  However,  the 
battle  of  the  fine-foliaged  or  graceful  plants  has 
been  won  long  ago.  It  is  the  abolition  of  the  ugly, 
costly,  and  |wearisome  stages,  with  their  red  pots, 
that  is  now  to  be  desired.  Many  a  wretched 
greenhouse  would  be  endurable  if  the  whole  of 
the  staging  were  carried  out  and  some  good  plants 
placed  in  groups  on  the  floor.  We  now  refer 
mainly,  of  course,  to  glasshouses  near  the  dwell- 
ing-house and  all  having  any  pretension  to  be  a 
conservatory. 


CARTON. 

Lovely  warm  sunny  days  here  now.  Went  to 
Carton  and  Strailan  last  Tuesday  and  enjoyed  the 
fresh  air  among  the  Pine  and  Fir  plantations. 
What  a  grand  old  place  the  late  Duke  of  Leinster 
made  of  Carton  !  The  Dogwood  (crimson).  Golden 
Elder,  and  Abele  Poplars  by  the  lake  are  a  picture 
just  now,  and  the  flush  of  hundreds  of  wild  ducks 
from  the  Sedges  and  Irises  is  a  great  treat  com- 
pared with  the  steam  whistles  and  bricks  and 
mortar  of  the  town.  The  Beeches  are  grand  spe- 
cimens and  lovely  in  colour  now.  Cedars  and 
Oaks  good  also,  and  the  way  in  which  Omphalodes 
verna  grows  on  the  slopes  beneath  tree  shade  by 
the  lake  is  a  wonder.  It  evidently  likes  the  lime- 
stone; so  do  the  Beeches;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
common  Foxglove,  which  loveth  not  the  lime,  is 
absent  as  a  wilding,  and  does  not  take  well  even 
under  culture.  Some  rocky  slopes,  covered  with 
Hypericum  calycinum,  are  grand ;  so  are  the  old 
Hemloiik  Spruces  and  an  Oak  somewhat  like  Q. 
tinctoria  or  rubra,  but  with  smooth  grey  bark. 
Everything  about  the  place  reflects  care  in  culture 
and  keeping ;  nor  is  the  place  without  historical 
interest,  the  old  castle  to  wit  (date  A.D.  1180), 
with  walls  nearly  9  feet  thick — an  Ivy-mantled 
ruin,  but  nobly  beautiful  even  in  its  decay. 

F.  W.  B. 
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Indoor  Garden. 

CURCUMAS. 

The  species  oE  Carcama  that  find  favour  with  cul- 
tivators are  few  in  number ;  they  belong  to  a 
somewhat  limited  family  of  heibaceous  plants, 
mostly  indigen- 
ous to  the  hot  dis- 
tricts of  Eastern 
India;  and, there- 
fore, in  order  to 
grow  thein  well, 
theyrequireacon- 
siderable  amount 
of  heat.  C.  longa 
produces  turme- 
ric, which  is  much 
used  by  the  na- 
tives of  India  on 
account  of  its  me- 
dicinal proper- 
ties. Curcumas 
are  of  moderate 
growth,  their 
leaves  attaining  a 
height  of  2  feet. 
The  flowers, 
which  springf  rom 
the  crowns  of 
the  plants,  are 
borne  on  stout 
foot-stalks ;  they 
are  very  singular 
in  aspect,  and 
last  for  weeks 
little  impaired  in 
appearance. 

Their  distinct- 
ness of  form  ren- 
ders them  accept- 
able additions  to 
the  occupants  of 
the  stove,  espe- 
cially where  as 
much  variety  as 
possible  is  de- 
sired. They  come 
into  bloom  dur- 
ing summer  and 
autumn,  when 
flowers  are  scar- 
cer than  earlier 
in  the  season. 
After  they  have 
bloomed  ttey 
may  be  dried  off 
like  Gloxinias  or 
similar  things, 
keeping  their 
roots  in  a  toler- 
ably warm  place 
whilst  at  rest. 
They  may  be  in- 
creased by  means 
of  offsets.  These, 
as  well  as  the 
larger  root.=, 
should  be  potted 
and  started  into 
growth  in  the 
spring.  The  small 
offsets  ought  to 
be  kept  by  them- 
selves and  grown 
on  to  acquire 
more       strength. 

An  8-inch  pot  will  be  large  enough  for  four  of  the 
smaller  roots,  and  a  10-inch  or  12-inch  pot  for  a 
similar  number  of  the  larger  size.  They  will  suc- 
ceed in  either  peat  or  loam,  or  in  a  mixture  of 
both  ;  but  where  peat  can  be  had  of  good  quality, 
containing  plenty  of  fibre,  it  is  to  be  preferred  ; 
that  which  is  of  a  compact,  soapy  nature  is  not  fit 
for  Curcumas,  even  if  incorporated  with  leaf- 
mould,  rotten  manure,  or  loam  ;  consequently, 
where  nothing  better  than  such  can  be  obtained, 
it  is  advisable  to  grow  thara  in  loam,  in  all  cases 
nsing  plenty  of  sand  to  keep  the  soil  in  a  tho- 


roughly porous  condition  ;  for  if  the  w.iter  can- 
not pass  freely  through  it,  the  feeding  fibres  of  the 
roots  will  make  little  progress,  and  in  that  cise 
lihe  growth  above  ground  will  not  be  satisfactory. 
One-sixth  rotten  manure  added  to  the  pea  t  or  loam 
— whichever  is  used — will  tend  to  greatly  in- 
crease the  strength  of  the  plants.    The  pots  should 


A  Spanish  house  ijirden. 


be  well  drained  with  2  inches  of  crocks,  over 
which  a  little  porous  material  ought  to  be  laid  to 
keep  the  soil  from  getting  down  and  clog- 
ging the  drainage.  Press  the  compost  in  the  pots, 
filling  them  up  to  about  two-thirds  their  depth ; 
then  put  in  the  roots,  and  cover  over  with  soil  to 
within  an  incli  of  the  rim  ;  place  them  in  a  tem- 
perature of  65°  at  night,  allowing  10°  higher  in 
the  daytime,  and  do  not  give  too  much  water  to 
the  soil  until  the  young  shoots  have  appeared 
above  the  surface,  when  it  may  be  kept  more 
moist.    When  fresh  started  they  may  be  set  on  a 


tan  bed  in  the  centre  of  the  house ;  but  as  soon  ;  s 
the  young  growths  appear,  they  should  be  move  d 
to  where  they  will  receive  sufficient  light  to  pie- 
vent  the  leaves  becoming  drawn.  This  is  of  more 
importance  in  the  case  of  these  plants  than  in 
that  of  most  others,  as  their  flowers  do  not  rise 
above  the  foliage  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Shading.  —  A 
thin  screen  will 
be  required  when 
the  weather  is 
bright,  but  do 
not  subject  them 
to  permanent 
fhade.  As  the 
days  lengthen 
and  snnheat  in- 
creases, raise  the 
temperature  to 
70°  or  75°  at 
night,  with  cor- 
res  p  on  dingly 
more  heat  in  the 
daytime.  Give  a 
moderate  amount 
of  air,  but  do  not 
let  them  be  in  a 
draught  by  plac- 
ing them  too  near 
where  air  is  ad- 
mitted. With 
these,  as  with 
almost  all  plants 
that  require  heat, 
growth  will  be 
accelerated  by 
closing  the  house 
whilst  the  sun  is 
yet  upon  the 
glass,  as  the  in- 
fluence of  solar 
heat  in  promot- 
ing growth,  es- 
pecially in  the 
afternoons  when 
the  atmosphere 
is  well  charged 
with  moisture,  is 
much  more  con- 
ducive to  strength 
and  healthy  de- 
velopment than 
fire-heat.  When 
the  house  is  shut 
syringe  overhead 
freely,  treatment 
which  should  be 
continued  until 
they  show  flower, 
when  the  syringe 
will  be  of  no 
further  use,  but 
the  atmosphere 
must  not  be  kept 
too  dry.  The 
flowers  have  a 
tubular  3- toothed 
calyx;  the  tube 
of  the  corolla  is 
dilated  above, 
five  of  its  lobes  be- 
ing equal,  but  the 
lip  is  large  and 
spreading.  As  the 
flowers  open  the 
plants  may  be 
inured  to  more 
air,  and  when  expanded  they  may  be  removed  to 
the  conservatory  if  it  is  kept  at  an  interme- 
diate temperature ;  but  if  not  warmer  than  an 
ordinary  greenhouse,  they  must  not  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  it  after  the  weather  has  become 
cold  ;  after  that  they  should  be  returned  to  the 
stove  and  supplied  with  warmth,  and  water  at 
the  roots  until  the  leaves  show  signs  of  decay, 
when  the  amount  of  water  may  be  gradually 
reduced  in  quantity  till  the  tops  are  dead  ;  after 
this  they  may  be  kept  moderately  dry.  They 
should  not,  however,  be  subjected  to  a  low  tem- 
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perature,  or  they  will  be  liable  to  rot.  Keep  them 
through  their  season  of  rest  about  C0°,  and  early 
in  spring  turn  them  out  of  the  pots,  removing  the 
old  soil  completely,  and  repotting  in  new  material 
as  recommended  for  the  preceding  season. 

Varieties. — The  following  are  well  worth  cul- 
tivation :  C.  Koscoeana,  an  East  Indian  kind, 
with  orange  bracts  and  red  flowers,  which  are 
produced  in  July  and  following  months.  C.  cor- 
data  is  another  East  Indian  orange  and  rose- 
coloured  sort,  which  blooms  in  July  and  August, 
C.  rubricaulis,  also  from  the  East  Indies,  gene- 
rally blooms  somewhat  earlier  than  the  sorts  just 
named  ;  its  flowers  are  reddish  yellow  in  colour. 
C.  Amada,  a  variety  which  comes  from  Bengal, 
is  liliewise  a  fine  kind,  whose  red  and  yellow 
flowers  are  produced  during  the  summer.  C  aro- 
matica  has  yellow  flowers,  which  are  produced  in 
the  summer  ;  it  comes  from  the  East  Indies. 

Insects. — The  continued  use  of  the  syringe 
through  the  growing  season  keeps  in  check  red 
spider  and  thrips.  Scale  and  mealy  bug  will  live 
upon  them,  but  they  can  be  easilj'  removed  by 
sponging,  and  the  yearly  decay  of  the  leaves  effec- 
tually destroys  any  perfect  insects  or  their  eggs 
that  may  have  got  on  the  plants  during  the  sum- 
mer. T.  Baines. 

WINTER- FLOWERING  PELARGONIUMS. 
These  are  deservedly  becoming  popular ;  but 
hitherto  the  single  or  semi-double  varieties  have 
been  most  in  request.  The  Vesuvius  tyne,  of  which 
the  old  variety  is  still  one  of  the  best  for  winter 
as  well  as  for  summer,  is,  I  find,  very  largely 
grown  everywhere  ;  but  it  is  surpassed  by  a  beau- 
tiful double  pink  variety,  called  MadameThibaut. 
This  is  the  most  persistent  bloomer  I  ever  saw, 
and  for  purposes  of  decoration,  in  a  cut  state,  it 
is  charming,  the  blooms  being  very  double  and  of 
a  bright  rosy  pink.  Cuttings  put  into  small  pots 
in  August  are  now,  without  any  special  prepara- 
tion, beginning  to  bloom.  Of  course,  plants  spe- 
cially prepared  by  a  season  of  rest  in  the  summer 
are  the  best  where  means  exist  for  their  prepara- 
tion ;  but  the  majority  of  cultivators  with  limited 
glass  accommodation  will  hail  as  a  boon  any 
variety  that  will  flower  both  in  summer  and  winter. 
Another  variety  of  great  local  repute  for  winter 
flowering  is  Le  Grand,  a  large  scarlet-crimson 
nosegay  kind  that  makes  a  capital  wall  plant.  I 
lately  saw  a  fine  old  plant  of  it  in  Mr.  Lambert 
Wood's  garden  that  covered  a  large  extent  of 
wall,  and  from  which  hundreds  of  large  trusses  are 
gathered  at  Christmastide.  It  is,  indeed,  appro- 
priately named,  for  each  truss  was  in  itself  a 
good-sized  nosegay.  There  is  one  peculiarity 
of  the  Pelargonium  as  a  cut  flower  that  I 
have  particularly  noted,  and  that  is  that 
if  kept  moderately  dry  at  the  root  the  pe- 
tals do  not  shake  out  so  easily  as  when  the 
plants  are  saturated  with  water.  There  can  be 
no  question  as  to  the  adaptability  of  Pelargoniums 
of  tlie  zonal  type  for  winter  flowering;  blooms  of 
them  are  already  procurable  all  the  year  round, 
and  the  places  to  see  them  in  perfection  is  at 
florists'  establishments  from  which  the  trade  is 
supplied  with  cat  flowers  in  large  quantities; 
there  one  sees  whole  houses  of  one  kind,  as  the 
owners  do  not  as  a  rule  go  in  for  collections  of  as 
many  sorts  as  can  be  got  together,  but  select  the 
very  best  they  can  get  for  growth.  I  have  seen  in 
winter  houses  full  of  the  old  Vesuvius,  and  more 
brilliant  than  one  ever  finds  this  variety  out  of 
doors  in  summer.  A  fitting  companion  to  it  is 
Mdme.  Thibaut.  There  are  many  kinds  that 
flower  more  or  less  freely  during  the  dark  winter 
months  ;  but  one  may  rely  on  sorts  which  one 
finds  in  the  market  as  being  the  best  for  that 
purpose.  There  is  not,  as  far  as  I  have  yet  seen, 
a  fitting  white  companion  to  these  varieties,  as 
the  number  of  trusses  produced  by  Mdme.  Vau- 
cher.  White  Clipper,  Sec,  is  by  no  means  compar- 
able with  those  which  the  kinds  just  named  pro- 
duce; and,  as  there  are  already  plenty  of  white 
flowers  that  can  be  had  in  winter,  it  is  probable 
that  the  brighter  coloured  Pelargoniums  will  be 
most  prized,  both  by  florists  and  private  growers, 
for  some  years  to  come.    Chrysanthemums  supply 


plenty  of  neutral  tints  that  require  a  little  ad- 
dition in  the  way  of  warm  colours  to  make  them 
really  effective.  J.  G. 


VINCAS. 

These  are  amongst  the  easiest  managed  of  all 
stove  plants  ;  they  are  continuous  bloomers  all 
through  the  summer  and  autumn,  producing  their 
cheerful  -  looking,  Phlox  -  like  flowers  from  the 
points  of  the  shoots  in  unbroken  succession  from 
June  to  October.  They  are  easily  propagated,  not 
much  subject  to  the  attacks  of  insects,  and  deserve 
to  be  much  more  generally  grown  for  ordinary 
decorative  purposes  than  they  at  present  are,  for 
unless  where  cultivated  as  exhibition  specimens, 
they  are  seldom  met  with  except  in  a  half-starved 
condition.  Cuttings  will  root  at  any  time  of  the 
year  when  tlie  shoots  can  be  had  in  a  young  state. 
Plants  that  have  been  cut  back  in  the  winter  and 
have  broken  into  growth  with  the  extra  heat  ap- 
plied  to  them  as  the  sun's  power  increases  will 
produce  shoots  in  March  fit  for  cuttings ;  take  these 
off  when  about  i  inches  long  and  put  them  singly 
in  small  pots  in  sand,  cover  with  propagating 
glasses,  keep  moist  and  shaded  in  a  temperature  of 
70°  ;  they  will  soon  root ;  then  remove  the  glass, 
and  directly  they  begin  to  grow  move  them  into 
5-inch  pots.  They  will  do  in  either  peat  or  loam, 
but  for  quick-growing  plants  such  as  these  I  like 
loam  the  best,  as  in  it  there  is  a  less  disposition  in 
the  shoots  to  draw  up  weakly  than  when  peat  is 
used.  When  fairly  established,  place  the  plants 
near  the  light ;  this  is  of  more  consequence  with 
quick-growing  things,  such  as  these  Vincas,  than 
it  is  with  subjects  that  make  slower  progress.  As 
soon  as  the  tops  begin  to  extend  cut  out  the  points 
to  make  them  break  several  shoots  ;  this  should  be 
repeated  when  further  growth  has  been  made,  and 
when  the  pots  are  moderately  full  of  roots  move 
into  others  S  inches  or  9  inches  in  diameter.  The 
soil  ought  to  be  ordinary  fibrous  loam,  to  which 
add  about  one-seventh  of  sand  and  a  moderate 
quantity  of  rotten  manure  sifted. 

A  tempeeatuee  that  will  answer  for  warm 
stove  plants  will  suit  them,  giving  a  little  shade  in 
exceptionally  bright  weather  with  air  in  the  day- 
time, syringing  them  overhead  every  afternoon  at 
the  time  of  shutting  up.  A  few  sticks  will  be  re- 
quired to  keep  the  branches  open  and  to  support 
tliem,  especially  towardsautumn.  As  they  get  larger, 
plants  struck  at  the  time  named  and  treated  as 
above  will  flower  by  the  end  of  July  and  go  on  so 
long  as  there  is  enough  warmth  to  keep  upgrowth, 
as  the  blooms  are  produced  from  the  extremities, 
whilst  they  continue  extending.  As  the  autumn 
advances  give  more  air  and  less  water,  so  as  to  get 
them  to  rest.  Through  the  winter  apply  no  more 
water  than  will  keep  the  soil  slightly  moist,  or  the 
roots  are  apt  to  perish.  This  is  the  only  weakness 
that  these  Vincas  have  ;  they  cannot  bear  much 
water  in  the  soil  until  far  in  the  spring  when 
they  begin  to  root  freely.  A  night  temperature 
of  60°  in  the  winter  with  some  degrees  higher  in 
the  day  will  suflice.  About  February  cut  the 
plants  back  to  within  a  few  inches  of  where  they 
broke  at  the  second  stopping,  tying  the  branches 
out  horizontally  ;  this  will  cause  them  to  push  their 
whole  length.  After  they  have  made  a  couple  of 
leaves  to  each  break  they  should  be  turned  out, 
and  most  of  the  soil  shaken  away,  putting  them 
in  11-inch  or  12-inch  pots,  keeping  the  soil 
somewhat  dry  until  the  roots  have  again  begun  to 
work  freely.  Should  the  shoots  appear  deficient  in 
number,  the  points  may  be  pinched  out  as  soon  as 
they  have  grown  1  inches  or  5  inches.  Keep  the 
plants  well  up  to  the  light,  and  treat  as  to  air, 
heat,  and  moisture  as  advised  the  preceding  sum- 
mer. All  they  will  require  is  to  support  the  branches 
with  a  few  sticks  and  ties,  and  to  give  manure 
water  once  a  week  when  the  roots  have  got  full 
hold  of  the  soil.  These  Vincas  can  be  grown  to 
almost  any  size  the  second  year  by  giving  larger 
pots  and  stopping  the  shoots  a  second  or  third 
time,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
number  of  branches,  but  it  will  also  retard  the 
flowering  ;  or  after  they  have  bloomed  for  a  time 
the  shoots  may  be  shortened,  and  when  growth 
has  again  commenced  they  can  be  moved  to  larger 


pots,  which  will  induce  them  to  produce  a  full  head 
of  flowers.     The  plants  may  be  kept  on  for 

Blooming  anothee  season  if  required,  treat- 
ing them  through  the  winter  and  spring  as  in  the 
pre\'ious  year,  or  young  ones  can  be  brought  on  to 
take  their  place,  which  for  general  use  are  prefer- 
able, unless  where  very  large  examples  are  wanted. 
There  are  three  varieties  in  cultivation — V.  alba, 
flowers  pure  white ;  V.  alba  oculata,  flowers  white, 
with  a  red  eye ;  V.  rosea,  flowers  wholly  rose 
coloured.  The  two  last  varieties  are  the  most 
handsome  and  desirable.  All  three  are  natives  of 
Eastern  India. 

Insects.— Green  fly  and  red  spider  will  some- 
times attack  them,  but  the  syringing  and  other 
precautionary  measures  regularly  taken  will 
usually  be  sufllcient  to  keep  these  in  cheek,  but  if, 
notwithstanding,  these  insects  make  their  appear- 
ance, fumigate  to  destroy  the  aphides,  and  syringe 
freely  to  banish  red  spider.  Mealy  bug  will  also 
live  upon  Vincas,  and  where  present  the  plants 
should  be  laid  on  their  sides  and  syringed  freely 
with  tepid  water,  and  when  cut  back  in  the 
spring  dressed  well  with  insecticide.  T.  B. 


BEST  TIME  TO  POT  LILIUM  AURATDM. 

Ik  shifting  some  bulbs  of  this  Lily  that  had 
flowered  in  pots  and  the  stems  of  which  had  just 
turned  brown,  I  found  that  manj'  of  them  had 
pushed  forth  new  roots  from  the  base  of  the  bulb 
in  great  numbers,  some  of  which  were  at  least 
6  inches  in  length,  thus  proving  that  the  best 
time  to  repot  this  Lilj'  is  the  autumn,  as  then  the 
new  roots  will  run  into  the  fresh  compost,  and 
there  will  be  no  occasion  to  injure  them  in  pot- 
ting, as  would  be  the  case  if  that  operation  was 
delayed  till  later  in  the  season.  We  continually 
hear  of  great  losses  in  the  case  of  imported  bulbs 
which  flower  well  the  first  season,  and  in  autumn 
are  found  on  examination  to  be  decayed.  This 
loss  is  in  my  opinion  principally  to  be  attributed 
to  the  late  season  at  which  they  arrive  in  this 
country,  as  under  ordinary  conditions  their  pots 
would  be  full  of  roots  before  imported  bulbs  are 
in  the  ground,  and  these  latter  seldom  make  Jthe 
same  amount  of  roots  as  early  potted  ones.  Many 
of  the  imported  bulbs  when  examined  in  autumn 
appear  to  be  sound  at  the  first  glance,  but  on 
closer  inspection  the  base  of  the  scales  is  found  to 
be  decayed,  and  a  shake  will  sometimes  suflice  to 
scatter  the  bulb  into  fragments.  Another  reason 
which  probably  accounts  for  the  loss  of  great 
numbers  is  that  after  flowering  they  are  frequently 
placed  anywhere  out  of  doors,  and,  if  the  weather 
is  hot,  become  dry ;  then  when  heavy  autumnal 
rains  occur  they  are  completely  saturated  and  de- 
cay commences,  or,  if  it  had  already  begun,  it  is 
thus  greatly  hastened.  After  Eeveral  experiments 
with  imported  bulbs  of  this  Lily  in  pots,  I  have 
been  most  successful  under  the  following 

Mode  of  teeatment  :  As  soon  as  received, 
which  will  be  about  the  beginning  of  February, 
tlie  bulbs  are  laid  on  clean  Cocoa-nut  refuse  or  fine 
peat  in  the  shelter  of  a  cold  frame,  the  lights  of 
which  are  kept  on  to  prevent  their  being  deluged 
with  wet  at  that  time.  Plenty  of  air  is,  however, 
given  by  tilting  the  lights  at  all  times,  except 
during  severe  frost.  They  generally  arrive  in  a 
somewhat  dry  and  shrivelled  condition,  but  under 
this  treatment  they  soon  become  plump,  and  the 
young  roots  start  from  the  base  of  the  bulb.  When 
this  takes  place  they  are  at  once  lifted  and  potted, 
returning  them  afterwards  to  the  same  quarters. 
Advantage  is  taken  of  this  lifting  to  carefully 
scrutinise  each  bulb  and  remove  any  decaying 
matter — an  operation  which  greatly  assists  in 
maintaining  the  bulbs  in  a  healthy  condition.  The 
soil  used  consists  of  about  two-thirds  fibrous  loam 
to  one  of  leaf-mould  and  a  liberal  admixture  of 
silve»r  sand.  My  experience  is  that  the  bulbs  do 
best  when  planted  rather  deep— that  is  to  say, 
with  at  least  an  inch  of  soil  above  their  tops.  In 
potting  it  is  a  good  practice  to  surround  the  bulb 
with  dry  silver  sand,  which  prevents  any  stagnant 
moisture  accumulating  around  it.  After  potting 
they  are  kept  slightly  moist  with  an  increased 
amount  of    water  as   the    flower  stems   develop 
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themselves,  and  when  flowering  is  over  they  are 
returned  to  the  frame  till  their  stems  commence 
to  decay,  when  they  are  at  once  repotted. 
No  hard  and  fast  rule  is  followed  in  reference 
to  this  point.  Some  are  very  little  disturbed, 
and  that  only  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the 
bulb,  which  can  be  found  out  by  removing  the 
upper  portion  of  the  soil,  thus  leaving  the  bottom 
mass  of  young  healthy  roots  quite  intact.  Others, 
again,  whose  condition  is  not  so  satisfactory,  have 
the  soil  shaken  away  and  another  start  given  them 
in  fresh  compost.  They  are  then  just  kept  moist 
through  the  winter  and  continue  rooting  during  all 
that  time.  Of  course  failures  are  by  no  means 
unknown,  even  under  this  mode  of  treatment,  but 
they  have  been  reduced,  and  upon  the  whole  it 
gives  pretty  good  results.  During  the  summer 
these  Lilies  are  kept  in  a  slightly  shaded  position, 
as  thus  managed  they  retain  their  foliage  in  better 
condition  than  when  exposed  to  full  sunshine.  A 
word  or  two  as  to 

Selecting  the  bulbs.  Do  not  aim  at  getting 
particularly  large  ones ;  rather  choose  those  of  a 
firm,  solid  texture,  even  though  somewhat  less  in 
size.  A  flatfish  bulb  rarely  does  so  well  as  one 
■with  a  more  elevated  centre  and  in  all  respects 
rounder.  At  the  same  time  the  bulbs  must  be  of 
good  size,  or  fine  spikes  of  flowers  cannot  be  ex- 
pected from  them.  The  only  insect  pests  that 
trouble  either  the  foliage  or  buds  of  this  plant  are 
aphides,  which  are  easily  kept  down  by  fumigation 
or  syringing  with  tobacco  water.  H.  P. 


CALADIUMS. 

These  handsome  foliaged  plants  are  so  well 
known  as  to  require  little  description  ;  they  are 
greatly  alike  in  the  formation  of  their  leaves, 
which  are  arrow-shaped,  diifering  much  in  size 
and  colour.  The  best  way  to  increase  them  is  from 
the  sucker-like  shoots  wh'ch  spring  up  from  the 
crowns  of  the  fleshy  tubers.  These  can  always  be 
had  in  the  spring  from  plants  started  a  month  or 
two  previous.  The  roots  should  be  potted  and 
started  in  a  heat  of  65°,  when  the  shoots  are  5 
inches  or  6  inches  long.  These  should  be  cut  off 
with  some  of  the  fibrous  roots  which  they  will 
have  formed  above  the  tubers.  Pot  them  singly 
in  S-inch  or  l-inch  pots  ;  they  will  grow  in  either 
peat  or  loam  to  which  has  been  added  a  moderate 
quantity  of  sand,  with  some  rotten  manure  when 
the  plants  get  larger.  Keep  the  newly  taken  off- 
shoots warm  and  close  until  they  have  begun  to 
grow,  after  which  remove  the  propagating  glasses, 
and  when  they  have  filled  the  pots  with  roots, 
move  them  into  others  considerably  larger ;  the 
stronger  growing  kinds,  such  as  C.  bicolor,  need 
much  more  root  room  than  small  growers  like  C. 
argyrites,  nice  plants  of  which  can  be  grown 
in  6-inch  or  7-inoh  pots.  Through  the  latter  part 
of  spring  and  during  the  summer  they  will  bear 
as  much  heat  as  most  occupants  of  the  s*ove,  say 
70°  by  night  and  80°  or  85°  in  the  day.  They 
should  be  placed  where  they  will  get  full  light, 
with  a  moderate  amount  of  air  in  the  daytime, 
and  a  thin  shade  when  the  sun  is  powerful.  All 
further  required  is  to  give  pot  room  as  needed.  If 
large  specimens  are  wanted,  the  tubers,  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  years,  will  require  12-inoh 
or  14-inch  pots.  lu  the  autumn,  wheu  the  plants 
have  ceased  to  make  young  leaves  ani  show  signs 
of  going  to  rest,  gradually  withhold  water,  and 
when  the  foliage  his  died  off  keep  the  soil  in  the 
pots  quite  dry  in  a  temperature  of  about  60°  ;  in 
this  state  they  should  remain  until  they  are  re- 
quired to  be  started,  which  it  is  well  to  do  at  two 
or  three  different  times  from  January  to  Miruh  ; 
by  this  means  a  succession  of  plants  with  heilthy 
leaves  will  be  secured. 

Varieties. — There  is  now  a  good  number  of 
Caladiums  in  cultivation,  many  of  which  do  not 
differ  enough  from  each  othar  to  make  thera 
worth  growing.  The  following  are  amongst  the 
best  and  most  distinct:  C.  argyrite*.— A  very 
small  kind,  suitable  for  growing  in  little  pots ; 
its  leaves  look  well  mixed  with  cut  flowers  ;  they 
are  light  green,  blotched  and  freckled  with  white 


and  bright  red.  C.  La  Pcrle  du  Bresil.-  Large 
leaves,  with  white  ground  colour,  spotted  with 
rose  ;  nerves  and  midrib  green.  C.  Baraquiniana. — 
Dark  green,  with  broad  crimson  centre.  C.  bico- 
lor splendens.— A  very  strong  grower,  lovely  green 
ground  colour,  with  deep  crimson  blotches.  C. 
Chantini  fulgens.— Green  ground,  crimson  centre, 
outer  part  of  leaf -blade  spotted  white.  C.  Prince 
Albert  Edward.— Bright  green,  profusely  spotted 
with  white,  crimson  mid-rib  and  veins.  C. 
Madame  Alfred  Bleu.— Even  blotches  of  clear 
white  on  a  dark  green  ground,  nerves  very  bright 
red.  C.  Herold.— Light  green  centre  with  red 
veins,  white  speckled,  outer  margin  of  leaf  a 
deeper  shade  of  green.  C.  Belleymei.— Large 
leaves,  beautifully  variegated.  C.  Auguste  Le- 
monier.— Shaded  green,  midrib  and  nerves  crim- 
son. C.  Reine  Victoria. — Nerves  and  margins  of 
leaves  green,  spotted  with  white  and  crimson.  C. 
Adolphe  Adams.— Leaves  pale  green,  mottled  with 
white;  centre  nerve  red.  C.  Dr.  Boisduval.— 
Centre  of  leaves  crimson,  pure  white  spots.  0. 
Calypso.— Large  foliage,  red  in  centre,  outer  mar- 
gin mottled  with  red.  C.  Alfred  Bleu.— Leaves 
pale  green,  spotted  with  white,  pale  pink  centre. 
G.  Emilie  Verdier.— Leaves  pale  pink,  freckled 
with  red ;  a  distinct  and  handsome  kind.  C. 
Minerve.— Middle  of  leaves  white,  outer  part 
green,  dotted  with  white.  C.  Rameau.— Middle  of 
leaves  red,  shading  to  green  towards  the  margin, 
which  is  spotted  white  and  pink.  C.  Napoleon  III. 
—Bright  red  centre,  outer  portion  of  leaf  green, 
spotted  with  crimson. 

Insects  do  not  trouble  Caladiums  much,  their 
smooth  leaves  and  acrid  juices  not  offering  either 
shelter  or  food  for  them,  although  aphides  and  red 
spider  will  sometimes  make  their  appearance; 
these  can  be  destroyed  by  syringing  and  fumiga- 
tion.   T.  Baines. 

SOLOMON'S  SEAL  FORCED. 
Among  the  many  good  old-fashioned  hardy  plants, 
few  are  better  than  this  for  forcing ;  as  though 
very  chaste  and  beautiful  outdoors,  it  is  far  better 
under  glass,  especially  when  forced,  as  then  the 
delicacy  of  the  green  of  its  foliage  is  simply 
charming.  In  a  cut  state  I  know  of  nothing  to 
equal  it,  as,  besides  the  form  and  colour  of  the 
leaves,  the  stems  arch  over  most  gracefully,  and 
are  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  pendent,  silvery- 
looking,  bell-shaped  blossoms  that  render  them 
quite  unique  in  appearance.  To  have  good  strong 
plants  for  potting,  fresh  plantations  should  be 
made  in  the  spring,  which  may  easily  be  done  by 
pulling  old  roots  to  pieces  ;  they  will  bear  dividing 
to  almost  any  extent,  for  they  are  full  of  buds  or 
eyes,  and  are  sure  to  break  and  form  young  shoots 
A  good  way  of  managing  them  is  to  dig  shallow 
trenches,  making  them  just  below  the  surface  level, 
and  enriching  the  ground  by  working  in  manure, 
as  is  done  for  Celery  ;  then  the  portions  of  roots  of 
the  Solomon's  Seal  should  be  planted  in  rows,  and, 
as  they  grow,  the  earth  may  be  drawn  to  them, 
so  as  to  fill  up  the  trench,  which  is  all  the 
attention  they  require  during  the  summer,  ex- 
cept keeping  them  free  from  weeds,  and,  it  may 
be,  giving  a  soaking  of  water  or  liquid  manure 
should  the  weather  happen  to  be  unusually  dry. 
In  winter  the  best  plan  is  to  take  the  whole  of  the 
plants  up,  as  then  the  strongest  roots  may  be 
picked  out  for  potting,  and  the  weaker  laid  by  for 
replanting  to  grow  on  again.  The  v;ay  in  which 
I  think  Solomon's  Seal  looks  best  and  is  most  use- 
ful for  small  vases  or  furnishing  stands  in  win- 
dows is  in  6  inch  or  7-inch  pots,  in  which  the 
pieces  of  roots  having  good  crown  buds  should  be 
potted.  The  sizsd  pieces  we  use  are  from  2  inches 
to  3  inches  long,  and  these  we  arrange  regularly 
in  the  pots,  and  then  we  cover  them  over  with 
soil,  so  that,  when  finished,  they  are  about  an  inch 
or  so  deep.  The  pots  are  then  set  in  any  cold 
frame,  to  be  drawn  from  as  the  plants  are  wanted 
for  use.  As  regards  the  forcing,  that  is  a  very 
simple  matter,  as  the  plants  respond  readily  to 
heat,  and  may  be  started  almost  any  where— in  the 
Mushroom  hou=e,  under  stages,  or  any  dark  place, 
as  they  do  not  require  light  till  they  get  well  above 


water,  which  should  be  given  tepid,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  gradually  harden  them,  in  order  to  render 
the  shoots  more  enduring  when  out.  S.  D. 


BERTOLONIAS. 
These  small-growing  Melastomads  almost  vie,  as 
regards   beauty  of   leaf-marking,  with   the  most 
charming  of   the   variegated  Orchids.     They  are 
natives  of   the   hot  countries  of   the  East,  and  in 
order  to  grow  them  well  and  bring  out  and  pre- 
serve their  leaf-marking,  they  require  a  high  tem- 
perature.    They  are  plants  of  quite  a  soft-wooded 
character,  and  do  not   grow  to   a  height  of   more 
than  6  inches  or  8  inches.     They  strike  freely  from 
cuttings  made  from  shoots  in  a  half-solidifitd  con- 
dition.    They  may   be  struck  at  any  time  when 
obtainable  in  that  state,  but  are  most  likely  to  be 
in  proper  condition  in  spring.  Each  cutting  should 
consist  of  at  least  a  couple  of  joints.     Put  them  in 
small  pots  singly  in  sand  and  cover  them  with  a 
propagating  glass,  but  do  not  keep  them  so  close 
as  to  cause  them  to  damp,  as  soft  growth  of  a 
nature  such  as  these,  if  loo  close  and  moist,  is  liable 
to  rot.    Give  as  much  water  as  will  prevent  flag- 
ging,  keep   in   a  warm   stove    temperature,   and 
shade  when  the  sun  renders  that  necessary  ;  they 
will  soon  make  roots,  after  which  give  more  air, 
and  as  they    get    established    remove    them  to 
larger  pots.  The  soil  best  suited  to  them  is  fibrous 
peat  mixed  with  some  Sphagnum,  sand  and  crocks. 
A  temperature  of  from  65°  to  70°   in  the  night 
during  the  growing  season,  with  a  rise  by  day  pro- 
portionate  to  the    warmth  of   the  weather,  will 
answer  ;  60°  by  night,  with  5°  or  10°  more  in  the 
day,  will  do  for  the  winter.     Some  growers  keep 
the  most  delicately  marked  kinds  almost  wholly 
covered  with   a    bell-glass,    as  Aniectochili    are 
sometimes  grown,  but  it  makes  the  plants  very 
soft  and  tender ;  yet  they  do  not  do  well  if  placed 
under  drying  influences  such  as  where  much  air 
is  admitted.     If  in  a  position  of  this  kind,  a  pro- 
pagating glass  partially  closed  over  them,  so  as  to 
somewhat  confine  the  air  and  prevent  its  getting 
toodry,  will  be   an  advantage.     The  plants   must 
always  be  shaded  when  the  sun  is  at  all  powerful ; 
they  should  be  stood  where  a  moderate  amount  of 
light  will  reach  them,  and  the  soil  must  never  be 
allowed  to  get  dry.  Little  root  room  will  suffice,  but 
as  the  shoots  are  of  a  semi-procumbent  habit,  they 
must  have  as  much  space  as  will  allow  them  to 
spread.     They  do  well  with  the  pots  plunged  in  a 
shallow   pan   filled  with   a   mixture   of   chopped 
Sphagnum  and  sand,  in  which  way,  if  a  number  of 
plants  are  so  plunged,  they  are  very  effective. 

Species.— The  undermentioned  kinds  are  all 
handsome :  B.  Houtteana.— A  Belgian  variety, 
most  likely  of  garden  origin,  with  beautiful  foliage. 
Its  deeply  ribbed,  lustrous,  olive-green  leaves  are 
spotted  with  rose  ;  the  ribs  are  marked  with  rose- 
tinted  hues.  B.  superbissima.— This  is  also,  I  be- 
lieve, a  garden  variety.  It  has  large,  broadly- 
ovate  leaves,  in  colour  dark  green,  with  large 
rose-coloured  spots  within  the  margin,  and  smaller 
spots  on  other  portions  of  the  leaf.  B.  gut- 
tata is  from  South  America,  and  has  green  ovate 
leaves,  the  upper  surface  spotted  with  rose.  There 
are  three  forms  of  this  plant  differing  somewhat 
in  the  appearat  ce  of  their  leaves,  but  all  hand- 
some. B.  primulieflora. — This  is  a  species  are  from 
Ecuador,  with  ovate-lanceolate  leaves,  dark  green 
in  colour.  It  bears  very  handsome  rose-coloured 
flowers.  B.  margaritacea.— A  Brazilian  plant,  has 
five-nerved  ovate  leave=,  the  ground  colour  olive- 
with  lines  of  white  spots;  the  under  sur- 


C.  Chelsoni. — Deep  green,  blotched  with  crimson    ground.     What  they  do  like  is  a  good  supply  of 


green 

face  reddish  purple. 


T.  B. 


Primula  verticillata.— This  pretty  little 
Primrose  well  deserves  attention;  for,  although 
requiring  the  shelter  of  a  greenhouse,  it  forms  a 
very  pretty  object  therein  during  the  early  spring 
months,  when  its  tuft  of  meal-covered  leaves  is 
surmounted  by  a  whorled  spike  of  bright  yellow 
blossoms.  The  perfume,  though  not  at  all  s'rong, 
is  sufficient  to  scent  the  surrounding  air  with 
a  fragrance  reminding  one  somewhat  of  that  of 
the  Cowslip.    It  is  of  easy  culture,  and  will  be 
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found  to  flower  freely  in  small  pots.  It  plunged 
out  of  doors  during  the  summer,  its  growth  is 
firmer,  and  the  spring  show  of  flowers  greater 
than  it  liept  in  frames  at  that  time.  Like  some 
of  the  others,  I  find  that  the  seed  of  this  Primula 
germinates  freely  if  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  but  when 
kept  a  little  time  its  appearance  above  ground 
is  very  erratic,  and  sometimes  it  refuses  to  grow 
altogether.— E  G. 


ORNAMENTAL  GRASSES  IN  POTS. 

SoilE  of  the  ornamental  Grasses  make  very  hand- 
some subjects  for  conservatory  decoration  during 
summer,  when  allowed  to  form  clumps  or  masses 
in  5 -inch  or  6-inch  pots,  the   light  and    elegant 
habit  of  many  of  them  serving  to  tone  down  any 
superabundance  of  colour  which  frequently  pre- 
vails at  that  season.     Not  only  for  this  purpose  are 
they  well  suited,  but  in  most  arrangements  of  cut 
flowers  they  may  be  advantageously  employed  ; 
for  this  latter  purpose,  however,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary with  the  majority  of  the  kinds  to  sow  them 
in  the  open  ground  early  in  spring,  when  they 
give  no  further  trouble,  and   may    be   gathered 
when  required.     As  those  grown  in  pots  are  pro- 
tected from  the  weather,  they  are  often  better 
adapted  for  storing  for  winter  use  than  outside 
ones  ;  indeed,  after  they  have  served  their  turn  in 
the  conservatory,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  cut 
the    stems   oif    just    above    the    soil,  and    hang 
the  Grasses  up,  head  downwards,  to  dry,  when 
they  will  keep  for  an  almost  indefinite  period.     At 
first,  in  growing  these  different   Grasses,  I  tried 
the  plan  of  sowing  them,  and  then  pricking  off  the 
young   seedlings   thickly   in   pots ;    but   I   found 
better  results  from  sowing  tliem  directly   in  the 
pots  in  which  they  are  to  grow.     The  kinds  which 
I  have  principally  employed  are  Agrostis  nebulosa 
and  pulchelia,  Uriza  major  and  minima  (the  large 
and  small  Totter  Grass),  l!romusbriza!formis,  Hor- 
deum  jubatum,  the  long  Barley-like  awns  of  which 
are  o£  a  purplish  tint  when  young,  and  then  very 
pretty,  but  when  mature  they  soon  fall  to  pieces.  La- 
gurus  ovafus,  with  its  whitish  cottony-like  heads, 
also  does  well  in  pots.     These  Grasses  prefer  a  good 
holding  soil,  otherwise  the  foliage  soon  turns  yel- 
low and  growth  is  arrested.     A  suitable  compost  is 
about  three  parts  loam  to  one  of  decayed  manure, 
with,  if  the  loam  be  very  heavy,  a  slight  admixture 
of  sand.  The  pots  must  be  filled  with  this  to  about 
half  an  inch  from  the  top  in  the  case  of  minute 
seeds,   a  little  more  space  being  left  for  larger 
ones.     Sow  the  seeds  thinly,  but  evenly  over  the 
surface,  and  cover  with  light  soil ;  then  place  them 
in  a  cold  frame,  and  water  with  a  fine-rosed  pot 
to  prevent  washing  the  seeds  to  one  side.    As  soon 
as  the   young   plants   are  up   give  plenty  of   air, 
otherwise  they  will  grow  weak  and  thin,  especially 
in  the  case   of   the    Brizas.     A   slight  support  of 
some  kind  will  be  necessary,  and  if  four  sticks  be 
inserted  at  equal  distances  apart,  and  a  piece  of 
stout  thread   secured  from   one  to  the  other  all 
round  as  soon  as  the  plants  require  it,  the  foliage 
produced  afterwards  will   almost  hide  both  sticks 
and  ties,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  the  plants 
from  becoming  untidy.     From  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary to  the  corresponding   period   in  March,  or 
even  a  little  later,  is  the  best  time  for  sowing  the 
seeds,  as,  if  sown  in  the  autumn,  they  do  not  come 
in   earlier   than   the    February  ones.     When   the 
young  plants  are  up,  if  any  are  too  thick,  thin  them 
out  at  once,  and  on  no  account  allow  them  to  be- 
come dry  after  the  pots  are  full  of  roots,  otherwise 
most  of  the  foliage  will  be  ruined.  H.  P. 


plants  are  by  no  means  difficult  to  cultivate. 
Some  of  the  finest  I  have  ever  seen  have  been 
grown  on  walls  covered  with  stove  plants  set  in 
soil,  kept  up  by  means  of  wire  netting  fixed  about 
3  inches  from  the  wall.  The  space  between  this 
and  the  wall  is  filled  with  soil,  and  kept  moist  by 
syringing.  It  little  pieces  of  Fittonias  are  in- 
serted in  this  and  kept  moist,  they  quickly  spread 
into  large  masses,  and  then  they  have  a  very 
striking  effect,  especially  if  on  a  groundwork  of 
green  Lycopod.  A  temperature  of  from  CO"  to 
65°  in  winter  suits  them  admiiably. — J.  G., 
SffiJieU. 

Meyenia  erecta.— I  agree  with  Mr.  Raines 
(see  p.  286)  that  this  is  a  plant  which  repaj'S  in 
no  small  degree  one's  care  and  good  culture,  and 
which,  moreover,  is  in  every  way  suitable  for  small 
growers,  being  of  moderate  compact  growth,  so 
that,  unlike  many  stove-flowering  plants,  there  is 
but  little  danger  of  its  outgrowing  its  quarters, 
even  in  the  case  of  quite  a  small  house.  Properly 
grown,  it  forms  a  neat  bush  and  bears  late  in 
summer  and  autumn  a  profusion  of  bell-shaped 
violet  or  white  flowers,  according  to  the  variety. 
Through  the  spring  it  requires  a  temperature  of 
from  60°  to  70°,  a  light  position  slightly  shaded 
from  hot  sun,  enough  air  on  fine  daj's  to  prevent 
drawing,  and  to  be  well  syringed  once  or  twice  a 
day  according  to  the  weather.  The  young  suc- 
culent shoots  strike  freely  in  sandy  soil  under  a 
bell-glass,  and  if  propagated  as  early  as  cut- 
tings can  be  obtained,  and  grown  along  in  the 
proper  temperature  aad  atmospheric  conditions, 
shifting  when  the  pots  become  filled  with  roots, 
and  pinching  back  the  strongest  shoots  now  and 
then,  they  will  make  nice  little  bushy  specimens 
by  September  or  even  by  the  latter  end  of  August 
and  well  established  in  2^-inch  pots.  The  compost 
should  be  free  and  fibrous,  say  good  loam  two- 
thirds,  the  remaining  part  peat  and  leaf-mould, 
with  some  silver  sand  to  keep  it  open.  After 
August  shade  no  more  and  keep  cool,  admitting 
more  air,  so  as  to  mature  the  wood.  Winter  in  a 
temperature  of  from  50°  to  55°,  and  the  following 
spring,  as  soon  as  growth  has  w-ell  commenced, 
shift,  according  to  the  size  of  the  plants,  into 
-ii-inch  or  6-inch  pot.-,  repotting  again  later  on 
if  they  make  strong  growth,  but  not  later  than 
June.  If  they  are  retained  for  another  year  prune 
the  following  February  rather  hard,  and  when 
they  break  shake  away  a  good  portion  of  the  old 
soil,  replacing  in  clean  pots  a  little  larger. — 
J.  C  ,  Bxjfiect.  

SHORT  NOTES.— INDOOR. 


Fittonias. — Amongst  dwarf  stove  plants  with 
beautiful  foliage  few  can  equal  the  Fittonias,  the 
veining  of  the  leaves  of  which  is  so  rich  and  strik- 
ing. In  Coleuses  we  have  colours  that  could 
hardly  have  been  looked  for  a  few  years  ago  ;  but, 
nevertheless,  Coleuses  do  not  arrest  attention  like 
Fittonias.  F.  argyrea  is  excellent  as  a  pot  or  basket 
plant,  flourishing  in  an  ordinary  stove.  It  likes  a 
mixture  of  peat,  turfy  loam,  and  sand,  with  a  little 
leaf  mould;  and  the  red-marked  I'earcei  and  F. 
gigantea  make  excellent  companion  plants  to  it. 
Nor   must  F.  Verschaffielti  be   forgotten.      These 


Bouvardias.— It  is  a  rem8rkal)le  fact  that  tliese  strike 
root  only  ^vitli  difficulty  at  this  season,  even  when  the  shoots 
are  in  a  suitable  condition  ;  whereas  in  spring  they  push 
forth  roots  ui  a  few  d.ays. —  E.  P. 

Vallota  purpurea.— Ft rinit  me  to  ask  "  J.  C.  B  "  (p. 
237)  how  many  years  his  plants  continued  to  yield  such  a 
l.ar*ie  supply  of  flowers.  It  is  haid  to  imagine  a  plant  in  a 
4^  inch  pot  producing  over  twenty  five  flower-heads  in  one 
season,  even  though  Ihere  were  five  bulbs  in  the  pot.  I 
agree  with  his  statement  as  regards  repotting. — B. 

Autliuriuma  ..\ndreanum  and  .Scherzerianum  ripen 
seeds  freely,  and  young  plants  can  be  readily  raised  from 
them  if  sown  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe  in  a  mi-xture  of  Sphag- 
num and  peat,  just  covering  them  with  sand,  and  keeping 
them  close  till  growfli  commences.  Before  sowing  clear 
off  the  pulp  from  the  seed,  otherwise  it  may  promote  decay. 
— T. 

Pavonia  Wiotl  — This  stove  shrub,  the  subject  re- 
cently of  a  coloured  plate  in  The  Gakdes,  blooms  almost 
continuously  throughout  the  summer  and  .'lUtumn  ;  besides 
which  flowers  are  often  pr.Hluced  at  other  times,  even  in 
the  depth  of  winter.  This,  its  easy  culture,  and  the  dis- 
tinct appearance  of  the  flowers  should  render  it  more 
popular  than  it  is  at  present.    Cuttings  of  It  strike  readily. 

— ALPHA. 

Eucharis  Sanderi  — The  large  corrugated  leaves  of 
this  Eucharis  have  in  their  young  state  a  peculiar  metallic 
lustre  when  viewed  from  fne  particular  standpoint,  and 
.are  in  this  respect  quite  unlike  thoie  of  the  other  kinds  In 
fragrance  E.  amazonica  much  surpasses  that  of  the  other 
two,  viz.,  E.  Candida  and  Sanderi,  the  scent  of  which  is 
scarcely  perceptible,  while  that  of  E.  aui.azonica  is  deli- 
cious.— H.  1*. 

Anthurlum  Warocqueanum.— A  photograph  of 
an  uncommonly  fine  specimen  of  this  ornamental  leaved 
Aroid  has  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr  Murchison  Brockhurst, 
East  Grinstead.  Three  years  ago  it  was  in  a  5ineh  pot  ; 
now  it  has  five  leaves,  the  three  largest  of  which  measure 
3  feet  7i  inches,  3  feet  9  inches,  and  3  feet  10  inches  in 
length  respectively.  Such  a  specimen  as  this  must  indeed 
be  a  noble  object  in  a  stove. 


SHRUBBY-  SPEEDWELLS. 
Is  the  southern  parts  of  England,  the  Speedwells 
or  Veronicas  play  the  part  of  hardy  shrubs  ;  but 
in  less  favoured  spots,  although  tihey  will  often 
stand  many  winters  without  succumbing,  on  the 
other  hand,   if    in   any  way   cut  by   frost,   they 
do   not   flower  well.     They  form,    however,  very 
useful  objects  for  conservatory  decoration  during 
the  winter,  either  in  the  form  cf  large  bushes,  or 
as  small  sturdy  little  plants  in  6-inch  pots,  for 
which  latter  purpose  some  of  the  named  hybrids 
are  well  suited,  as  they  flower  more  freely  in  a 
small  state  than  the  original  species,  such  as  V. 
decussata,  speciosa,  and  others.     A  good  selection 
is    Imperialis,   bright    amaranth  -  red ;    Celestial, 
light    blue;    Mademoiselle    Claudine    Villermoz, 
deep    blue ;    Rubens,   violet ;    Leonard,    purplish 
blue;  Belle  Violette,   violet;  and   the   miniature 
light-coloured  Blue  Gem  ;  while  for  its  foliage  the 
variegated    kind    may   be    added.     Stout   bushy 
plants  for  small  pots  may  be  obtained  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  :  Take  cuttings  from  the  old  plants 
in  spring,  and  put  them  in  4-inch  or  5-inch  pots, 
using  sandy  soil  for  the  purpose,  and  insert  them 
moderately  thick,  but  without  overcrowding.  After 
this  give  a  good  watering  and  place  them  on  a  gentle 
hotbed,  when  they  will  soon  root;  or,  indeed,  they 
will  form  roots  without  any  heat  whatever,  but  in 
that  case  they  will  be  much  longer  in  striking.  One 
point  to  bear  in  mind  is  this:  if  the  cuttings  are 
allowed  to  flag  much  they  take  a  long  time  to  re- 
cover, but  if  this   is   borne   in  mind  and  guarded 
against,  they  are  very  easily  struck.    When  rooted, 
pot  them  singly  in  small  pots  and  place  them  in  a 
cold  frame.     As  soon  as  the  roots  have  taken  hold 
of  the  new  soil,  pinch  out  the  centre  of  each  plant, 
to  encourage  a   bushy  habit  of  growth,  and   give 
plenty  of  air  on  all  occasions.     By  May  they  will 
be  good   sturdy  little   plants,  when  they  may  be 
turned  out  into  the  open  ground,  choosing  for  the 
purpose  a  spot  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  not 
rich  enough  to  encourage  rankness  of  growth.     If 
in  a  very  dry  situation, "water  must  be  given  when 
requisite  during  the  summer,  but  it  should  not  be 
applied  unless  absolutely  required.     One  stopping 
after  they  are  planted  will  generally  be  sufficient, . 
and  by   September,  with   ordinary  success,  good 
bushy  little  plants  will   be   the  result,  when  they 
must  be  taken  up  and  potted.     As  the  roots  form 
a  dense  wig-like  mass,  the  plants  do  not  sustain 
much  check  by  this  operation,  if  care  be  taken  to 
water  thoroughly  and   keep  them  pretty  close  and 
shaded  from  bright  sunshine  till  established.     As 
soon  as  the  roots  start  in  the  new  soil,  air  must  be 
given  more  freely,  when  the  flowers  will  commence 
to  open,  and  continue  expanded  for  a  long  time. 


H.  P. 


Asparagus  plumosus  nanus.- Whence 

does  this  variety  derive  its  name  ?  Surely  not  from 
being  dwarfer  in  habit  than  the  typical  kind,  for 
the  so-called  dwarf  variety  forms  a  climber  of 
moderately  rapid  growth,  while  A.  plumosus  is 
more  dense  in  habit  and  does  not  mount  upwards 
so  quickly.  Both  are  handsome  plants  for  table 
decoration,  and  in  a  cut  state  for  intermixing  with 
flowers  as  their  sprays  last  a  long  time  in  water, 
though  my  experience  of  this  is  that  branches  of 
A.  plumosus  remain  in  perfection  much  longer 
than  the  lighter  sprays  of  nanus.  Both  are  ac- 
commodating plants  as  to  temperature  ;  _  they 
thrive  well  in  either  greenhouse,  stove,  or  inter- 
mediate house,  though  the  last  best  suits  their 
requirements,  at  all  events  when  young.  They 
grow  well  in  good  fibrous  loam  mixed  with  a  little 
decayed  manure  and  silver  sand,  thorough  drain- 
age being  necessary  to  their  well-doing.^  The 
propagation  of  A.  plumosus  is  easy  enough  ;  it  can 
be  increased  by  cuttings,  division,  or  seeds,  which 
frequently  ripen,  but  the  case  is  different  with  the 
so-called  dwarf  kind ;  on  that  I  have  never  ob- 
served any  seed,  neither  have  I  succeeded  in 
striking  cuttings  of  it.  If  put  in  under  exactly 
the  same  conditions  as  the  other,  all  the  cuttings 
perish,  while  A.  plumosus  does  well.  A.  plumosus 
is  not  so  woody  as  its  variety,  which  seems  too 
hard  to  root,  with  the  exception  of  very  young 
pieces,  and  they  damp   off  at  once.     Such  being 
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the  case,  the  only  course  open  is  to  divide  the 
plants  for  purposes  of  increase  ;  this  can  be  done 
easily  enough,  and  sometimes  good  numbers  are 
obtained  in  this  way.  After  division  they  should 
be  potted  in  as  small  pots  as  possible  and  kept 
close  until  they  start  into  growth.— H.  P. 


Kitchen    Garden. 


VEGETABLE  GROWING  FOR  MARKET. 
In  this  part  of  South  Hants  the  cultivation  of 
vegetables  in  open  fields  has  assumed  large  pro- 
portions, Portsmouth  and  the  rapidly  increasing 
population  of  neighbouring  towns  providing  ready 
markets  for  vast  quantities  of  vegetable  produce. 
A  few  brief  notes  on  crops  now  in  season  may 
therefore  not  be  without  interest. 

Potatoes. — Of  these  we  have  an  extraordinary 
good  crop  and  scarcely  any  disease ;  excellent 
Potatoes,  fit  for  exhibition,  selling  for  less  than  a 
halfpenny  per  lb.  The  soil  in  this  locality  just 
suits  Potatoes  ;  in  fact,  root  crops  of  all  kinds.  It 
is  a  light  sandy  loam,  out  of  which  the  tubers 
come  cle.m  and  bright  without  speck  or  blemish  ; 
during  winter  the  ground  on  which  they  grow  is 
ploughed  in  two  or  three  times,  so  as  to  get  it  as 
mellow  and  friable  as  an  ash  heap,  and  in  March 
a  dressing  of  manure  is  spread  on  it  and  ploughed 
in  with  the  sets  dropped  in  by  hand  in  the  far- 
rows, the  rows  being  from  2^  feet  to  3  feet  apart, 
according  as  to  whether  the  variety  makes  much 
or  little  haulm.  As  soon  a;  the  tops  are  visible 
the  soil  between  the  rows  is  stirred  by  the  horse 
hoe,  and  then  they  are  soon  ready  for  moulding 
or  earthing  up  with  a  plough,  the  object  being  to 
economise  manual  labour  as  much  as  possible. 
Early  sorts  are  dug  and  sent  to  market  as  soon  as 
they  become  of  sufficient  size,  and  the  laud  is 
cropped  again  immediately,  a  rapid  rotation  of 
crops  being  the  only  way  in  which  market  garden- 
ing can  be  made  remunerative. 

Cabbages.— Of  what  are  termed  green  crops 
these  are  the  most  largely  grown,  being  in  demand 
the  whole  year  round.  Large  tracts  several  acres 
in  extent  for  the  main  spring  crop  are  now  being 
planted  on  land  from  which  late  Potatoes  have 
been  recently  lifted.  The  seed  is  sown  in  July  on 
ground  from  which  early  Potatoes  have  been  re- 
moved ;  the  soil  is  levelled  and  the  seed  sown 
broadcast.  Very  fine,  sturdy  plants  are  thus  pro- 
duced with  little  labour,  some  growers  using 
several  pounds  of  seed.  The  soil,  having  been 
thoroughly  pulverised  and  manured  for  Potatoes, 
requires  but  little  preparation  for  the  Cabbage 
crop.  The  dry  Potato  haulm,  weeds,  and  other 
rubbish  is  collected  into  heaps  and  burnt.  The 
land  is  then  ploughed,  and  is  ready  for  planting. 
The  plants  are  put  in  with  ordinary  dibbers  in 
every  second  or  third  furrow,  so  that  they  stand 
from  1^  feet  to  2  feet  apart,  according  as  to  whether 
the  sort  is  large  or  small.  Some  of  the  small  sorts 
are  planted  much  closer,  and  are  pulled,  up  and 
tied  in  bunches  for  market  as  soon  as  they  begin 
to  form  hearts.  The  sorts  mostly  grown  are  the 
Early  Fulham  and  Enfield  Market,  and  the  small 
type  of  Early  York  for  Coleworts.  Red  Cabbages 
for  pickling  are  treated  in  the  same  way,  but  they 
are  allowed  more  space  ;  they,  however,  stand  too 
long  on  the  ground  to  be  a  profitable  crop.  Suc- 
cessional  crops,  the  produce  of  seed  sown  in'March, 
April,  and  May,  are  put  in  at  intervals,  and  in 
June  the  main  crop  of  Coleworts,  or  small  Cab- 
bages for  bunching  in  winter,  is  sown.  Some  trans- 
plant this  crop ;  others  sow  thinly  in  drills  where 
it  is  to  remain. 

TuKNiPS  are  always  more  or  less  in  request,  but 
are  especially  in  good  condition  during  winter. 
The  main  crop  is  sown  in  July  and  August  after 
early  Potatoes.  The  soil  is  harrowed,  the  rabbi?h 
burnt,  and  the  seed  is  sown  in  drills,  the  young 
plants  being  hoed  or  thinned  out  as  soon  as  visible. 
Late  crops  that  do  not  form  roots  large  enough 
for  culinary  purposes  are  left  for  producing  Turnip- 
tops  or  Greens,  and  in  some  seasons  prove  very 
remunerative. 


Cauliflowers  and  Broccoli  are  extensively 
employed  as  field  crops,  Veitch's  Autumn  Giant 
being  "the  kind  usually  grown  for  supplying  the 
market  at  this  season.  The  plants  are  raised  from 
seed  sown  in  March,  and  planted  out  a  good  dis- 
tance apart  iu  May  on  land  that  has  been  cleared 
of  winter  Turnips  or  other  root  crops.  Snow's 
Winter  Broccoli  begins  to  come  in  after  the  Giant 
is  over,  and  keeps  up  the  supply  until  early  Broc- 
coli come  in.  In  this  locality  either  Broccoli  or 
Cauliflowers  are  generally  procurable  in  quantity 
from  open  fields  the  whole  year  round,  and  it  is 
surprising  to  see  how  well  open  field  crops  with- 
stand frost  compared  with  those  drawn  up  in 
walled-in  gardens. 

Onions,  both  spring  and  autumn-sown,  are 
largely  grown  ;  also  intermediate  sowings  for  pro- 
ducing green  Onions  for  bunching,  these  being  in 
request  at  all  times.  The  main  crop  of  spring- 
sown  Onions,  when  harvested  in  good  condition, 
pays  for  keeping  until  after  Christmas,  as  during 
autumn  seaport  towns  on  the  south  coast  are  inun- 
dated with  Onions,  Shallots,  and  Garlic  from 
France  and  the  Channel  Islands.  They  are  tied 
up  in  bunches  and  disposed  of  at  very  reasonable 
prices.  Onions  thus  imported,  however,  like  our 
own  autumn-sown  ones,  do  not  keep  long,  but 
they  are  mild  in  flavour  and  useful  early  in  winter. 
Home  growers  therefore  rely  on  good  keeping 
sorts,  and  James  Long  Keeping  is  more  largely 
grown  in  this  locality  than  all  other  varieties,  new 
or  old,  put  together. 

Leeks  are  grown  in  considerable  quantities,  but 
the  demand  for  them  is  greatest  in  spring.  They 
are  usually  sown  in  March,  and  as  soon  as  large 
enough  they  are  planted  out  on  well-manured 
ground  in  rows  1^  feet  apart,  where  they  attain 
large  dimensions,  and  by  many  are  preferred  to 
Onions  for  culinary  purposes.  The  London  Flag 
and  Henry's  Prize  are  the  sorts  patronised  by 
market  growers. 

Carrots  are  one  of  the  crops  that  succeed  espe- 
cially well  in  light  sandy  soils,  in  which  they  run 
straight  down  and  come  out  clean  and  bright.  They 
are  not  affected  here  with  canker,  wireworm,  or 
other  ailments  that  disfigure  the  roots  in  heavy 
soils.  The  principal  point  in  order  to  ensure  suc- 
cess in  Carrot  culture  is  to  thoroughly  pulverise 
the  soil  by  deep  cultivation,  so  as  to  get  it  into  a 
friable  condition.  No  manure  is  needed  for  Car- 
rots ;  they  are  of  better  quality  without  it.  They 
are  sown  in  drills  in  April,  and  thinned  out  as  soon 
as  they  are  large  enough.  With  the  exception  of 
frequent  surface  stirrings  to  keep  down  weeds, 
they  get  no  other  attention  until  they  are  fit  to 
lift  in  October.  James's  Intermediate  Scarlet  is 
nowlargelygrownformarket;  it  is  of  betterquality 
than  the  long,  hard  sorts  that  used  to  be  solely 
grown  for  field  crops.  Some,  however,  also  sow 
good  breadths  of  Short  Horn  at  midsummer  for 
drawing  in  a  half-grown  state  at  this  time  of 
year. 

Celery  is  largely  grown  as  a  field  crop,  and  as 
it  requires  deep  cultivation  and  plenty  of  manure, 
it  leaves  the  land  in  good  condition  for  Onions 
and  other  crops  that  follow  it.  Under  field  culture 
it  is  not  attempted  to  get  it  fit  for  use  very  ear;y. 
October  is  quite  soon  enough  for  it,  and  from  that 
date  it  is  supplied  all  through  the  winter  months. 
The  seed  is  sown  in  boxes  or  in  frames,  and  when 
the  young  plants  are  large  enough  they  are  pricked 
out  from  i  inches  to  6  inches  apart,  under  movable 
frames  that  are  transferred  to  other  crops  as  soon 
as  the  Celery  plants  are  fairly  started  into  growth. 
Trenches  are  dug  as  soon  as  the  earliest  Peas  are 
cleared  from  the  ground,  and  a  good  dressing  of 
manure  is  dug  into  the  bottoms  of  them.  The 
plants  are  then  transferred  to  the  trenches  with 
good  balls  of  earth  attached  to  their  roots,  and  if 
the  weather  is  dry  a  good  soaking  of  water  is 
given.  Some  adhere  to  single  rows,  and  others  to 
double  rows  in  a  trench.  Moulding  up  is  done  on 
the  successional  system  of  two  or  three  earthings 
at  short  intervals  apart.  White  sorts  are  used  for 
the  earliest  crops,  and  red  for  winter  and  spring 
ones. 

Spinach,— For  this  a  ready  sale  at  certain  sea- 
sons is  certain,  but  at  others  there  is  but  little 


demand  for  it.  During  the  early  summer  months 
it  is  in  great  request,  but  while  Peas  and  Beans 
are  plentiful  it  is  at  a  discount.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  the  short  days  set  in  Spinach  is  again 
sought  after.  It  likes  good  rich  soil  in  a  friable 
condition.   The  seed  should  be  sown  in  drills  from 

I  foot  to  1 J  feet  apart.  The  round-seeded  or  sum- 
mer Spinach  is  that  which  is  grown  for  autumn 
and  early  winter  use.  It  is  sown  rather  thickly 
and  allowed  to  grow  up,  so  as  to  form  a  good 
full  crop,  when  it  is  cut  right  off  close  1o 
the  ground,  and  packed  in  bushel  hampers  for 
market.  The  prickly-seeded  or  winter  Spinach  is 
sown  on  land  cleared  from  Peas  or  Beans  in 
August  or  early  in  September,  and,  being  hardier, 
is  kept  for  mid-winter  and  spring  gathering.  This 
sort  is  thinned  out  in  the  rows  and  gathered  by 
hand,  and  in  some  seasons  realises  high  prices. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes  grow  freely  and  yield 
heavy  crops  of  fine  tubers  in  light  sandy  soil  with- 
out manure.  The  sets  are  planted  like  those  of 
Potatoes  in  March  in  furrows  made  by  a  plough. 
The  rows  are  about  a  yard  apart,  and  the  sets  from 

II  feet  to  2  feet  asunder  in  the  row.  The  quantity 
of  roots  of  this  esculent  grown  per  acre  is  very 
heavy. 

Savoys. — These  are  largely  grown,  the  early 
sorts,  such  as  the  dwarf  Green  Curled,  Early  Ulm, 
and  others  of  the  miniature  type  being  now  fit 
for  use.  The  larger  Drumhead  is  retained  for 
winter ;  the  seed  is  sown  in  March,  and  the  young 
plants  are  put  out  directly  they  are  large  enough 
on  soil  well  enriched  by  manure.  For  small  sorts 
the  rows  are  2  feet  apart,  and  for  Drumheads 
3  feet  apart.  Savoys  seldom  fail  to  produce  a 
good  marketable  crop. 

With  some  market  gardeners  herbs  form  a  spe- 
cialty. The  kinds  grown  are  Sage,  Thyme,  Mint, 
and  most  other  culinary  herbs.  They  are  gene- 
rally transplanted  in  spring  as  soon  as  growth  is 
about  to  commence  after  the  heavy  cutting  to 
which  they  are  subjected  in  winter.  They  are 
generally  put  in  large  beds,  with  alleys  between 
them,  and  on  fairly  good  land  no  fresh  manure  is 
needed,  except  for 

Parsley.  This  is  grown  in  large  quantities  in 
some  localities,  and,  in  order  that  it  may  produce 
large  leaves,  such  as  will  make  good  bunches,  good 
rich  soil  must  be  provided  ;  deep  cultivation  and 
liberal  manuring  should  therefore  precede  sowing. 
Myatt's  Garnishing  is  a  favourite  sort  with  market 
growers.  The  main  sowing  for  summer  crops  is 
made  in  March  in  drills  2  feet  apart,  and  for 
winter  and  spring  use  it  is  sown  in  Julysnd 
August.  It  is  usually  towards  the  end  of  winter 
when  the  supply  of  Parsley  fails  and  prices  rtn 
high.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  it  is 
cut  off  close  to  the  ground  and  tied  in  buncher, 
but  in  spring  it  is  usually  dug  up,  roots  and  crowns 
entire,  and  tied  in  bunches  for  market. 

Manuring,  to  keep  up  so  rapid  a  rotation  of 
crops,  is  done  very  heavily.  The  carts  and  waggons 
that  take  the  vegetables  to  market  in  the  morning 
return  loaded  with  stable  manure  later  in  the  day, 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  street  sweepings  are  care- 
fully collected  and  kept  for  enriching  the  land, 
the  crops  on  which  must  all  be  the  finest  of  their 
respective  kind  in  order  to  realise  a  ready  sale. 
Goqjort.  James  Groom. 


Thinning  Onions.— When  harvesting  spring- 
sown  Onions  I  have  been  frequently  surprised  at 
the  size  attained  by  the  bulbs,  even  when  left  in 
very  close  contact  with  each  other.  I  generally 
sow  a  few  rows  to  produce  Onions  for  pickling,  and 
although  I  prefer  the  silver-skinned  sort  for  that 
purpose,  I  have,  by  way  of  experiment,  left  some 
of  the  rows  of  larger  kinds  without  any  thinning, 
while  others  have  been  severely  thinned,  and  I 
found  that  for  general  purposes  those  left  thick  in 
the  bed  have  been  the  best  :  being  thick,  anything 
like  superabundant  vigour  was  checked,  and  con- 
sequently they  ripened  off  early  and  well.  For 
most  culinary  purposes,  too,  medium-sized  bulbs 
are  preferable  to  large  ones,  and  they  certainly 
keep  best.  I  would  therefore  recommend  thin 
sowing  so  as  to  produce  an  even,  regular  crop  ; 
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and  beyond  using  what  are  required  in  a  green 
state,  I  would  let  the  rest  grow  unmolested, 
merely  keeping  them  clean.  I  feel  sure  that  any- 
one giving  the  non-thinning  system  a  trial  will  not 
again  resort  to  thinning. — J.  G  ,  Hants. 


OLD  I'.  YOUNG  WINTER  CUCUMBERS. 

Im  a  short  note  in  a  recent  number  of  The 
Garden  I  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that,  insteaii 
of  clearing  out  the  Cucumber  house  in  August  and 
replmting  about  that  time  for  winter  work,  it 
might  be  advisable  to  grow  on  old  plants  of  some 
six  or  seven  months  standing,  always  supposing 
that  the  latter  were  in  good  health  and  free  from 
insect  pests.  The  plants  received  a  severe  tliin- 
ning  during  the  second  week  in  August,  only  four 
shoots  be''ng  left  on  each,  and  these  well  down 
towards  the  bottom  wire.  A  nice  growing  tem- 
perature %vas  maintained  after  the  tying-in  was 
done,  and  the  shoots  were  allowed  to  run  until 
they  reached  the  top  of  the  house.  Nearly  all  the 
pruning  required  has  been  done  with  the  finger 
and  thumb,  the  knife  only  being  called  into  ser- 
vice to  remove  any  long,  weakly  shoots.  Where 
the  wood  is  short-jointed  every  other  lateral  may 
be  removed,  and  some  of  those  that  remain  may 
be  allowed  to  make  a  couple  of  leaves  before 
being  stopped.  The  plants,  it  may  be  stated,  have 
no  bottom  heat ;  a  good  manure  bed  was  made  up 
when  they  were  planted  last  January,  but  this  has 
of  course  long  since  lost  all  warmth.  There  can- 
not, however,  be  much  difference  between  the 
temperature  of  the  bed  and  that  of  the  house  it- 
self, the  former  being  inside,  and  the  water  sup- 
plied being  correspondingly  warm.  In  watering,  a 
little  e.xtra  care  is  necessary  during  the  dull 
months,  especially  where  the  plants  have  their 
roots  in  an  old  hotbed.  Give  a  good  soaking  say 
once  a  week,  and  only  use  the  syringe  when  the 
day  is  bright.  When  no  sun  heat  is  available,  a 
site  artilicial  temperature  for  the  next  two  or 
three  months  will  be  70°  and  65°,  with  a  drop  of 
3°  in  severe  weather.  From  plants  treated  in  the 
above  manner  we  have  commenced  cutting  this 
week,  and  there  seems  every  pro.=pect  of  a  capital 
crop  ;  indeed,  so  far  the  balance  is  decidedly  in 
favour  of  old  plants.  E.  B. 


Ne  Plus  Ultra  Kidney  Bean.— This  com- 
paratively new  variety  for  forcing  purposes  was 
scarcely  so  good  as  its  glowing  description  led  us 
to  anticipate.  It  is  neither  so  early  nor  so  profit- 
able as  Osborn's  Forcing,  and  the  latter  will  still 
be  grown  in  pots  and  boxes  in  preference  to  it, 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  is  too  luxuriant  for  pot  culture,  but 
on  a  south  border  it  yielded  remarkably  well,  and 
here  it  will  be  grown  again,  as  by  sowing  it  with 
Osborn's  Forcing  and  Canadian  Wonder  it  fills  up 
the  slight  gap  that  occurs  between  them. — I. 

Lady  Truecott  Potato.— This  has  proved 
one  of  the  heaviest  cropping  varieties  we  have 
grown  this  season.  From  i  lbs.  of  sets  we  have 
lifted  and  stored  2  bushels  of  tubers,  besides  a 
few  that  were  diseased.  It  forms  short  and  very 
sturdy  haulm,  with  rather  broad,  rich  green  leaves, 
and  should  become  very  popular,  more  especially 
where  the  spaces  between  the  rows  are  usually 
planted  with  some  member  of  the  Brassica  tribe. 
The  tubers  are  not  particularly  handsome,  but 
there  is  but  little  need  to  cut  to  waste  when  par- 
ing for  cooking.  The  quality  is  very  good  even  in 
our  heavy  soil. — W.  I.  M. 

Herba.— Preparation  must  now  be  made  for 
the  supply  of  herbs  during  the  winter  season  ; 
roots  of  Mint,  Tarragon,  Parsley,  and  Chervil 
should  be  planted  in  shallow  boxes,  so  as  to  get 
established  before  severe  frost  curtails  the  outdoor 
supply,  as  they  start  into  growth  far  more  readily 
when  introduced  to  heat  than  those  lifted  from 
the  open  ground  and  placed  directly  under  glass. 
Boxes  about  2  feet  long,  U  feet  wide,  and  i  inches 
deep  are  most  useful  for  these  kinds  of  roots;  place 
in  the  bottom  of  them  some  half-decayed  leuves, 
then  a  little  soil,  and  on  that  spread  out  the  roots! 
covering  them  with  fine  soil.     Set  them  under  the 


shelter  of  a  wall,  and  later  on  in  cold  pits  where 
they  will  start  sturdily  into  growth,  and  when 
placed  in  a  gentle  heat  will  continue  to  yield  a 
supply  of  leaves  for  a  long  time.  Sage,  Thyme, 
and  other  hardy  herbs  should  be  divested  of  old 
flower-stems,  kc. ;  the  soil  should  also  be  cleaned 
and  trimmed  up  for  the  winter. — J.  G  ,  Hants. 

Ohou  de  Burghley. — We  have  grown  a  con- 
siderable breadth  of  this  Cabbage,  and  on  the 
whole  are  well  pleased  with  it.  The  question  is, 
will  it  stand  the  winter?  If  it  does,  then  pro- 
bably it  will,  as  Mr.  Gilbert  asserts,  succeed  in 
"plsasing  everybody.''  It  grows  to  a  great  i-ize, 
forming  a  quantity  of  superfluous  leaves,  and  the 
heads  are  very  long  and  close,  requiring  extra 
large  saucepans  to  cook  them,  as  to  cut  them  up 
means  the  loss  of  much  of  the  delicate  Broccoli- 
like flivour.  I  am  under  the  impression  that 
everybody  will  be  better  pleased  when  Mr.  G'Ibert 
succeeds  in  raising  a  much  neiter  growing  variety, 
and  which  also  is  better  "  fixed  ''  than  the  original 
Chou  de  Burghley. — W.  I. 

The  Potato  disease.— Is  this  plague  dis- 
appearing in  the  same  way  that  it  came  ?  Last 
year  it  should  have  been  bad,  but  it  was  not ;  and 
this  season  common  report  describes  the  Potato 
crop  as  one  of  the  heaviest  and  soundest  known 
since  the  disease  first  showed  itself — about  fifty 
years  ago.  Round  here  fine  crops  have  been 
secured  free  from  any  disease  worth  speaking 
about,  and  I  hear  the  same  from  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Yet  all  these  conditions,  supposed  to 
promote  the  disease,  have  been  present — thundery 
weather  day  after  day  in  July,  and  wet  and  cold 
as  well.  August  was  tolerably  dry.  The  rainfall 
for  July,  August,  and  September  was  close  upon 
10  inches,  over  5  inches  having  fallen  in  Septem- 
ber. We  have  had  plenty  of  disease  with  a  less 
rainfall.— J.  S.  W. 

Cibbage  Sprouts,  or  the  small  heads 
formed  on  the  stumps  after  the  main  crop  has 
been  cut,  will  now  be  found  very  useful ;  they 
become  fit  for  use  in  succession,  and  are  better 
than  large  white-hearted  Cabbages,  which  are,  as 
a  rule,  not  required.  On  good  soil  the  second 
crop  of  Cabbages  is  often  more  useful  than  the 
first ;  five  or  six  small  heads  just  becoming  white- 
hearted  are  more  serviceable  than  one  large  one 
Soil  for  the  main  crop  of  Cabbages  ought  always 
to  be  in  good  condition,  as  Cabbages  grown  on 
poor  soil  are  hard  and  stringy  instead  of  being 
tender  and  succulent.  If  from  any  cause  the  soil 
cannot  be  properly  prepared  at  planting  time  the 
defect  must  be  made  good  after  the  first  crop  is 
cut  by  a  top-dressing  lightly  forked  in  or  by 
copious  applications  of  liquid  manure.—  J.  G , 
Hants. 

Early  Oauliflo'wers.- 1  cannot  agree  witn 
"J.  G.'s"  remarks  (p  280)  with  reference  to  Early 
London  and  Early  Dwarf  Forcing  Cauliflowers. 
He  states  that  last  winter  he  sowed  both  the 
Early  London  and  the  Early  Dwarf  Forcing,  and 
that  with  him  the  Early  London  was  fit  to 
cut  quite  as  soon  as  the  Early  Forcing.  The 
latter,  he  says,  did  not  form  heads  large  enough 
to  be  presentable  at  table,  while  the  Early  London 
was  realising  from  Cs.  to  95.  per  dozen.  Now,  in 
my  opinion,  the  Early  Dwarf  Forcing  Cauliflower 
has  proved  to  be  a  decided  acquisition  for  early 
use.  I  sowed  the  Early  London  and  the  Early 
Dwarf  Forcing  at  the  same  time,  and  the  plants 
were  put  out  on  a  south  border  in  March,  the  only 
difference  being  that,  owing  to  its  compact  habit 
of  growth,  the  Dwarf  Forcing  was  planted  closer 
than  the  Early  London.  The  result  was  a  fine 
showof  the  Early  Dwarf  Forcing,  with  beautiful 
compact  white  heads  of  first-class  quality,  ad- 
mired by  every  one  who  saw  them.  It  was,  in 
short,  pronounced  to  be  the  best  Cauliflower  for 
spring  use.  It  was  fit  for  table  three  weeks  be 
fore  the  Early  London.  It  is  the  earliest  Cauli 
flower  I  have  ever  had,  and  I  have  grown  not  a 
few  varieties  in  my  time ;  but  if  anyone  can  ro. 
commend  an  earlier  sort,  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  it 
atrial.  I  should  recommend  "J.  G.'  to  obtain 
the  Early  Dwarf  Forcing  (true)  and  give  it  another 
trial.— W.  G  ,  nrad.'ord. 


Garden   Flora. 


PLATE  ilO. 

TWO  MOUNTAIN  FLOWERS. 

(P.4PAVEB  ALPINUM  AND   ANTHEMIS  AIZOON.) 

Since  the  cultivation  of  alpine  plants  has  become 
more  general  and  bett'r  understood,  we  have 
acquired  a  far  wider  and  more  intimate  know- 
ledge of  mountain  plant  life  than  formerly,  when 
it  was  comparatively  a  rare  occurrence  to  find  a 
well-cultivated  collection  oE  such  plants  even  in 
the  best  and  most  extensive  gardens.  There  is 
little  need,  therefore,  to  dilate  upon  the  exquisite 
beauties  and  charms  of  mountain  flowers  in  gene- 
ral, or  to  the  two  in  particular  which  are  repre- 
sented in  the  accompanying  plate,  inasmuch  as  the 


Papaver  nvdicattU. 

portraits  speak  for  themselves,  bsing  from  faith- 
fully executed  drawings  made  some  years  ago  by 
the  late  Mr.  Noel  Humphreys,  who  had  aparticular 
love  for  alpine  flowers,  and,  moreover,  the  rare 
knack  of  pourtraying  them  in  a  nat  ure-like  manner. 
Both  plants  represented  are  desirable  plants  to 
cultivate,  and  essentially  rock  garden  plants. 

The  Alpine  Poppy  (Papaver  alpinum)  is  one 
of  the  most  charming  of  mountain  flowers.  The 
plate  represents  it  admirably,  but  this  particular 
form  is  not  at  all  common  in  gardens  ;  indeed, 
there  are  very  few  collections  in  which  the  genuine 
plant  is  now  to  be  found.  There  has  been,  and 
still  is,  a  good  deal  of  confusion  with  regard  to  this 
Poppy.  Linnaeus  named  two  Poppies  respectively 
Papaver  alpinum  and  P.  nudicaule,  but  long  ago 
botanists  came  to  the  conclusion  that  these  two 
names  applied  to  one  plant  only,  inasmuch  as 
every  ^intermediate  gradation  can  be  found  be- 
tween the  Linnean  P.  alpinum  and  P.  nudicaule. 
The  accompanying  plate  represents  one  extreme 
form,  possibly  the  same  as  that  upon  which  the 
Linnean  name  was  founded.  It  is  characterised 
try  its  dwarf  growth,  its  finely  cKvided  foliage,  and 
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its  small  white  cup-like  flowers,  havirg  a  greenish 
spot  at  the  inner  base  of  each  petal.  This  form, 
too,  is  probably  identical  with  the  so-called  species 
P.  Barseri.  Taking  (his  fine  cut-leaved  and  white 
flowered  form  as  the  one  extreme,  almost  every 
connecting  link  can  be  traced  in  the  Kew  her- 
barium specimens  to  the  other  extreme  form,  which 
is  represented  by  P.  nudicaule,  and  which  is  popu- 
larly called  the  Iceland  Poppy,  the  latter  a  very 
common  plant  in  gardens  at  tlie  present  time. 
Whether  there  is  one  or  more  distinct  species 
among  these  alpine  Poppies  must  be  left  to  bo- 
tanists to  settle,  but  for  garden  purposes  it  is 
evident  that  the  names  P.  alpinnm  and  P.  nudi- 
caule must  be  retained,  inasmuch  as  the  plants 
which  are  represented  by  them  are  abundantly 
distinct  from  a  cultivator's  standpoint.  Of  the 
true  alpine  Poppy  there  appears  to  be  one,  if  not 
two,  distinct  varieties.  One  named  pyrenaicum, 
found  among  rocks  in  sunny  places  on  the  cal- 
careous mountains  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and 
particularly  the  Pyrenees,  has  deep  orange-red 
flowers.  Another,  named  flavilloium,  has  yel- 
low flowers.  These  two  appear  to  differ  in  no  way 
except  in  colour,  but  they  come  true  from  seed. 

P.  NUDICAULE  may  be  at  once  distinguished 
from  the  true  P.  alpinum  by  its  larger  and  more 
robust  growth,  and  especially  by  the  foliage,  which 
is  much  less  divided ;  in  fact,  in  some  instances,  it 
is  scarcely  cut  at  all.  As  in  P.  alpinum,  the  flower- 
scapes  are  naked,  but  they  are  taller  than  those  of 
that  species  ;  they  vary  from  6  inches  to  15  inches 
in  height,  and  their  flowers  are  often  as  much  across 
as  the  width  of  an  ordinarysized  teacup.  The  petals, 
moreover,  are  generally  beautif  uPiy  crimpled,  and 
shine  with  a  satiny  lustre.  The  range  of  colour 
is  a  wide  one,  varying  from  pure  white  through 
yellow  and  orange  to  a  glowing  reddish  scarlet. 
To  each  of  the  varieties  a  name  has  been  given,  in- 
dicating the  colour  of  the  flowers.  That  in  the 
typical  P.  nudicaule  is  considered  to  be  a  clear 
yellow.  This  typical  form  has  a  wide  geographi- 
cal range.  It  is  found  in  Eastern  Siberia,  the 
Altaian  Alps,  Asia  Minor,  Dauria,  &c.,  but  is  con- 
fined to  the  northern  half  of  the  Old  World.  The 
reddish  orange- flowered  form  is  named  rubro- 
aurantiacum,  the  citron-yellow,  luteum,  while  the 
richest  colour,  almost  a  scarlet,  bears  the  name  of 
puniceum.  The  white  (album)  variety  of  P.  nudi- 
caule is  comparatively  rare,  but  Miss  Jekyll  has 
grown  it  this  season  at  Munstead,  and  from  some 
of  her  flowers  the  accompanying  engraving  was 
prepared.  This  is  a  delicately  beautiful  variety, 
the  satiny  white  flowers  of  which  are  as  plentifully 
produced  as  in  the  other  forms  of  P.  nudicaule. 

CULTOEB.  — The  a'pine  Poppies  are  strictly 
hardy  perennials,  but,  like  a  good  many  other 
alpine  perennials,  they  are  liable  to  perish.  It  is, 
therefore,  best  to  raise  seedlings  annually  in  order 
to  keep  up  a  good  stock  of  plants.  Seeds  are 
abundantly  produced,  and  should  be  gathered 
and  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in  pots  in  a  frame,  or 
under  a  handlight,  so  that  by  the  autumn  the 
seedlings  will  have  grown  strong  enough  to  with 
stand  the  winter.  P.  alpinum  and  iis  varieties 
are  essentially  rock  garden  plants,  but  P.  nudicaule 
is  a  capital  plant  for  growing  in  borders,  and 
there  are  few  prettier  sights  than  a  large  and 
well-grown  mass  of  seedlings,  representing  all  the 
varied  colours  of  this  Poppy.  The  best  soil  is  a 
moderately  lich  and  light  loam  for  P.  nudicaule, 
bat  P.  alpinum  is  better  in  a  poorer  foil.  Both 
must  have  fully  exposed  positions,  and  the  soil 
must  be  well  drained  in  order  to  secure  success. 


Aktiiemis  Aizoon  was  the  name  originally 
given  by  Griesbach  to  the  composite  plant  repre- 
sented in  the  plate,  but  for  this  name  Achillea 
ageratifolia  has  been  substituted  by  Bentham,  who 
discovered  that  the  plant  was  generically  distinct 
from  Anthemis.  The  old  name  has,  however,  been 
adhered  to  in  this  case,  as  it  is  that  best  known  in 
gardens.  It  is  a  pretty  plant  of  neat  growth, 
forming  tufts  of  silvery  foliage,  from  which  arise 
numerous  flower-stems,  each  carrying  a  flov»er- 
head,  which  is  large  compared  with  the  other  parts 
of  the  plant.  Herbarium  specimens  exhibit  a  wide 
variation  as  regards  the  stature  of  the  plant.  In 
some  the  flower-stems  are  over  a  foot  in  height, 
and  there  is  every  gradation  in  size  to  pigmy 
forms,  such  as  those  represented  in  the  accompany- 
ing plate,  which  shows  the  usual  dimensions  of  the 
plant  when  cultivated.  As  regards  culture,  it  does 
not  fall  under  the  category  of  plants  difiicult  to 
manage.  It  should  be  planted  in  a  fully  exposed 
spot  in  the  rock  garden,  and  one  that  is  thoroughly 
drained  ;  otherwise,  if  excessive  dampness  prevails 
in  winter,  the  foliage  is  liable  to  get  injured.  The 
best  specimens  of  this  plant  that  have  come  under 
our  notice  were  growing  in  light  loamy  soil,  and 
wedged  in  between  two  good  sized  blocks  of  hard 
rock,  the  inner  surfaces  of  which  afforded  a  con- 
genial hold  for  the  long  wiry  roots.  The  spot  was 
exposed  on  all  sides.  When  in  good  health  this 
plant  begins  to  flower  early  in  summer,  and  con- 
tinues in  bloom  for  weeks  together.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  mountains  of  Greece  at  high  elevations, 
being  often  found  as  high  as  from  8000  feet  to 
9000  feet.  W.  G. 


SEASONABLE   WORK. 


FLOWEPv  GARDEN. 

Spring  bedding. — Where  spring  gaiety  has 
to  be  studied,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  clearing 
out  the  summer  bedders  and  giving  the  neces- 
sary dressing  to  and  digging  to  the  beds.  This 
can  now  be  done  without  much  sacrifice,  as 
although  there  has  not  yet  been  sufficient  frost  to 
cut  off  many  of  the  plants,  it  may  occur  any  night 
now ;  besides,  it  is  very  desirable  that  spricg-flower- 
ing  plants,  and  particularly  bulbs,  should  be  planted 
soon.  As  to  the  arrangement  of  the  plants,  much 
depends  on  the  size  and  number  of  the  beds  to  be 
filled  and  the  plants  at  command.  Provided 
there  is  no  stint  or  limit  as  to  plants,  then  pre- 
ference should  be  given  to  planting  them  in 
masses  ;  but  when  plants  and  bulbs  are  short, 
then  plant  thinly  and  fill  the  intervening  space 
with  hardy  carpeting  plants.  Small,  choice  ever- 
green shrubs  are  also  excellent  for  dotting  about 
the  beds  as  single  plants  in  central  positions,  thus 
.'aving  a  certain  number  of  bulbs  or  plants,  and  at 
the  same  time  imparting  an  immediate  finished 
effect  to  the  beds.  Hyacinths,  Crocuses,  Narcissi, 
Primroses,  Forget-me-nots,  Daisies,  Pansies,  Wall- 
flowers, Stocks,  Silenes,  Candytufts,  Limnanthes, 
Saponaria,  and  hardy  annuals  generally  are  among 
the  kinds  that  ought  now  to  be  planted,  and  as 
soon  as  done,  if  the  ground  be  not  clothed  with 
surfacing  plants,  it  should  be  with  Cocoa  fibre  if 
only  for  neatness  sake,  though  it  is,  we  believe,  of 
some  little  value  manurially. 

Winter  bedding. — In  those  places  where 
spring  effectiveness  is  of  less  importance  than 
winter,  a  much  better  effect  can  at  once  be  made 
than  is  possible  with  spring  bedding  plants.  This 
is  done  by  using  dwarf  shrubs  principally,  though 
many  other  species  of  plants  can  be  worked  in 
well ;  among  them  are  Thyme— green  and  varie- 
gated— Lamiums,  Ajuga«,  Veronica  incana,  Se- 
dums.  Saxifrages,  and  hardy  Heaths.  These  all 
do  well  for  outer  lines  and  ground-work,  the 
shrubs  being  used  for  central  masses  or  as  stan- 
dards.    The  best  kind  of  shrubs  are  the  Eetino- 


sporas.  Thujas,  Cupressus,  Osmanthuses,  Aucubas> 
C'otoneasters,  variegated  Hollies,  variegated  YewS' 
variegated  Ivies,  green  and  variegated  i'eriwinkles' 
green  and  variegated  Euonymuses,  Box,  and  Ber- 
beris.  In  the  disposition  or  arranging  of  shrubs 
for  winter  bedding  the  colours  being  so  nearly 
allied,  care  is  needed  to  keep  th?m  as  distinct  as 
possible  by  planting  the  lifihtest  greens  with  the 
variegated  kinds,  the  darkest  with  the  silvery 
greens,  and  the  formal  growing  kinds  with  those 
of  an  opposite  habit.  By  attention  to  this  simple 
rule,  sameness  of  colour  and  a  nursery-like  ap- 
pearance will  be  avoided. 

General  work  —Lift  all  plants  that  must  be 
saved  ;  any  that  are  not  valued,  and  of  which 
there  is  sutticient  stock  for  another  year,  may  be 
left  till  frost  has  destroyed  them.  Get  all  kinds 
of  tender  plants  under  cover,  but  air  freely  in 
favourable  weather.  Damp,  atmospheric  and  at 
the  root,  is  at  this  season  the  sole  cause  of  plants 
rotting  off ;  hence  this  should  be  guarded  against. 
Proceed  with  shrub  and  tree  planting  as  opportu- 
nity offers,  there  being  more  time  for  such  extra- 
neous jobs  at  this  time  of  year  than  there  is  in  the 
busy  spring-time,  besides  the  additional  incentive 
there  is  for  doing  such  work  now,  namely,  that  the 
plants  as  a  rule  flourish  better. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 


Nepenthes— These  most  interesting  plants  are 
naturally  of  a  scandent  habit,  and  consequently 
can  be  used  as  roof  climbers  or  trained  to  a  pillar 
or  rafter,  in  which  way,  where  well  grown,  they 
not  unusually  are  effective  objects  ;  yet  when  so 
managed  the  pitchers  quickly  lose  the  fine  shape 
which  is  present  in  such  as  are  produced  by  the 
shoots  before  they  attain  much  height.  This,  it 
may  be  remarked,  is  one  characteristic  of  these 
singular  plants.  Take,  for  instance,  a  strong, 
healthy,  well-managed  example  whilst  the  shoots 
have  only  attained  a  height  of  say  from  2  feet  to 
3  feet ;  the  pitchers  it  produces  will  keep  to  the 
true  pitcher  shape  —  broad  at  bottom,  narrowing  to- 
wards the  neck,  with  those  curious  appendages, 
the  wings,  fully  developed ;  but,  as  the  plants 
attain  a  greater  height,  more  or  less  according 
to  their  kinds,  the  pitchers  they  produce  assume 
quite  a  different  character,  coming  very  much 
longer  and  thinner,  especially  at  the  base,  which, 
in  place  of  being  inflated  and  broader  than  the 
top,  often  has  its  shape  so  near  reversed  as  to  be 
much  narrower  at  the  bottom,  with  the  wings  all 
but  absent.  Some  kinds  that,  whilst  the  shoots 
have  not  attained  a  height  more  than  above  named, 
produce  pitchers  heavily  spotted ;  afterwards  as 
they  get  longer  they  come  wholly  green  ;  in  fact, 
with  all  the  different  species  that  we  have  culti- 
vated there  has  been  a  marked  difference  in 
either  form  or  colour,  or  in  borh,  when  the  shoots 
have  reached  a  considerable  length,  in  all  cases 
resulting  in  their  deteriorating.  This  condition 
can  easily  be  avoided  by  cutting  the  shoots  back 
to  within  C  inches  to  1  foot  of  the  collar  of  the 
plants.  Whenever  so  headed  in  they  should  not  be 
cut  lower  than  so  as  to  leave  two  or  three  leaves 
to  the  stools  below  the  point  where  cut  back. 
Where  a  sufficient  temperature  can  be  kept  up 
through  the  winter — and  it  is  little  use  attempt- 
ing the  cultivation  of  Nepenthes  without  this — 
any  plants  that  are  getting  too  tall  may  at  once 
be  cut  in  as  above  described.  By  being  so  treated 
now  they  will  get  much  better  furnished  in  the 
ensuing  summer  than  if  the  operation  was  de- 
ferred until  spring. 

Azaleas.— Plants  that  bloomed  early  last 
winter  and  completed  their  growth  at  a  corre- 
spondingly early  period  will  be  in  a  condition  to 
again  force  early  this  season.  The  time  that  they 
can  be  brought  into  flower  will  in  a  great  measure 
be  dependent  upon  the  way  they  have  been  treated. 
If  kept  warm  through  the  early  spring  until  their 
flower-buds  were  large  and  prominent,  they  may 
now  be  brought  into  bloom  by  subjecting  them  to 
moderate  heat  in  five  or  six  weeks,  as  in  many 
cases  the  buds  will  be  almost  ready  to  burst.  A 
temperature  of  60°  in  the  night  will  not  be  too 
much,  but  if  they  are  less  forward  than  here  indi- 
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cated  they  must  not  be  kept  too  warm,  or  the 
blooms  will  be  soft  and  subject  to  flag  when  cut, 
for  which  purpose  man.y  of  these  early-forced 
flowers  will  most  likely  be  required.  See  that  the 
plants  are  quite  clear  from  thrips  or  their  eggs 
before  being  placed  in  htat,  otherwise  these  will 
quickly  increase  and  cause  much  trouble  after- 
wards. Keep  them  well  up  to  the  glass  in  the 
lightest  position  available,  and  do  not  at  this 
season  syringe  them  much  overhead  or  keep  much 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  as  water  applied  now, 
except  sparingly,  either  by  the  use  of  the  syringe 
or  in  the  form  of  vapour,  tends  to  a  soft  condition 
of  the  flowers  much  more  than  iu  the  spring,  when 
there  is  more  daylight  and  a  drier  condition  of  the 
external  air. 

Azalea  mollis. — This  ranks  amongst  the  best 
forcing  hardy  shrubs  in  existence,  and  is  calculated 
to  supersede  the  old  Ghent  varieties.  When  well 
managed,  by  full  exposure  to  the  sun  where 
planted  out  in  an  open  situation  with  attention  as 
to  watering  during  dry  summer  weather,  it  sets 
its  buds  so  freely  that  even  small  plants,  not 
more  than  1  foot  high,  are  a  complete  mass  of 
flowers  when  in  bloom.  The  obvious  advantage  of 
this  is  that  so  much  flower  can  be  had  from  plants 
in  very  small  pots.  Enough  stock  to  give  a 
succession  by  starting  at  different  times  through 
the  winter  should  be  now  at  once  potted  up,  secur- 
ing all  the  roots  possible,  with  no  more  breakage 
than  can  be  avoided.  Whilst  the  weather  is 
open  they  may  be  stood  out-of-doors,  but  on  the 
appearance  of  frost  should  be  put  in  pits  or  frames. 

CiiRTSANTiiEiiUMS  — If  flowers   of  these  have 
not  already  been  thinned,  this  operation  should  be 
no    longer   deferred.     The   extent   to   which   the 
disbudding  is  carried  requires  to  be  regulated  in 
accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  varieties  to  be 
operated   upon.     There   is   very   great   difference 
even  amongst   the  large-flowered   section  in  the 
ability  of  particular  kinds  to  produce  fully  deve- 
loped  flowers ;    some   of    the    large5t   exhibition 
sorts  are  not  able,   even   in  the  case  of   strong, 
vigorous  examples  in  large  pots,  to  mature  more 
.than  a  single   bloom  on   the  trp  of   each  shoot, 
whiht  other  kinds  bearing  medium-sized  flowers 
will  carry  four  or  five  times  the  number.     In  like 
manner   the    larger-bloomed    Pompone    varieties 
should  have  their  buds  thinned  moie  freely  than 
the  smallest  flowered  section,  which,  for  general 
purposes,  need  little  thinning.     It  is  well  to  bear 
in  mind  that,  even  for  ordinary  decorative  use, 
where  there  is  no  di.-position  to    grow  flowers  up 
to  the  exhibition  standard,  it  is  advisable  to  thus  I 
thin  them  moderately,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
latest   blooming  kinds,  as  where  the  buds  are  in 
this  way  sufficiently  thinned  the  flowers  that  are 
allowed    to    remain    have   correspondingly  more 
substance  in  them,  and  when  expanded  will   last 
on  the  plants  proportionately  longer,  in  this  way 
prolonging  their  season  of  bloom.  There  are  now 
a  number  of  new  varieties  of  these  plants,  mostly 
of  Continental  origin,  that  bloom   early,  coming 
into  flower  by  the  end  of  September,  filling  up  the 
time  between  the  summer  blooming  varieties  and 
the  ordinary  later  flowerers,  and  where  there  is  a 
demand  for  cut  flowers  in  considerable  quantities, 
note  of  these  should  be  taken  with  a  view  to  ob- 
taining stock  for  another  year. 

MiGXOKETTE.— Plants  raised  from  the  earliest 
sowing  will  now  liave  attained  considerable  size, 
and  if  they  have  been  properly  attended  to,  ought 
to  be  well  furnished  with  plenty  of  stout,  healthy 
foliage.  If  the  pots  are  very  full  of  roots  they 
must  be  assisted  by  the  occasional  use  of  manure 
water,  or  the  application  of  some  concentrated 
solid  manure  to  the  surface  of  the  soil  that  will 
invigorate  them  as  it  is  washed  down  to  the 
roots  in  the  operation  of  watering,  otherwise  the 
plants  get  a  yellow,  unhealthy  appearance,  and 
there  is  a  premature  loss  of  foliage,  and  a  corre- 
spondingly weak  condition  of  the  advancing 
flowers.  Where  this  sweet-smelling  favourite  is 
in  regular  demand,  a  snflicient  stock  of  the  new 
double  white  variety  ought  to  be  grown,  for 
although  it  does  not  seed  so  as  to  be  raised  in  the 
usual  way,  it  can  be  readily  struck  from  cuttings. 
The   enduring   character   of   the   flowers   and  its 


general  excellent  qualities  are  such  as  to  make  it 
well  worth  the  little  extra  trouble  involved  in  its 
propagation.  Where  young  plants  of  it  exist 
that  are  at  all  short  of  pot  room,  they  ought  to 
have  a  shift  at  once,  using  good  loam  well  en- 
riched with  manure,  and  to  which  has  been  added 
a  moderate  amount  of  leaf  mould,  a  material  in 
which  Mignonette,  in  common  with  most  other 
soft-wooded  plants,  makes  roots  more  freely  than 
iu  loam  alone.  After  this  the  plants  should  be 
kept  iu  a  liglit,  airy  pit  with  an  ordinary  green- 
house temperate,  never  allowing  them  to  get  too 
cold. 

Lachekalias. — Many  who  force  these  pretty 
bulbs  allow  them  to  remain  too  long  in  the  same 
pots  without  either  giving  them  more  room  or 
dividing  the  clumps ;  the  result  is  that  they  be- 
come too  much  enfeebled  to  flower  freely.  If 
means  have  not  been  taken  to  correct  this  before 
they  have  started  into  growth,  the  balls  may  be 
turned  out  of  the  pots  and  divided,  each  into  three 
or  four,  without  more  disturbance  of  the  roots 
than  can  be  avoided  ;  drain  the  pots  sufficiently, 
use  soil  thoroughly  enriched  with  rotten  manure, 
and  add  enough  sand  to  allow  the  water  to  pass 
freely  through. 

Trop.t-;olums. — Tubers  of  the  tricolor  section 
will  now  be  about  commencing  growth  ;  as  soon 
as  this  is  apparent  they  ought  at  once  to  be  re- 
potted. They  thrive  in  either  peat  or  loam,  but  it 
should  be  of  a  good  open  charactfr,  and  as  these 
plants  require  directly  they  commence  growing  to 
have  whatever  support  they  are  to  receive  in  the 
way  of  a  trellis  to  train  them  on  applied,  it  is 
necessary  to  put  them  in  the  pots  in  which  they 
are  to  bloom  ;  on  this  account  it  is  requisite  to  be 
careful  in  the  application  of  water  until  the  new 
roots  begin  to  move  freely  in  it.  Give  them  a 
light  position  in  the  greenhouse,  and  look  dili- 
gently for  the  appearance  of  green  fly. 

Fuchsias.  Young  plants  struck  about  the  end 
of  July  or  beginning  of  August,  if  not  already 
transferred  to  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  remain 
for  some  time  yet,  which  should  be  .5  inches  or 
G  inches  in  diameter,  ought,  without  further  delaj', 
to  be  moved  into  them.  Use  good  loam,  with  about 
one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  leaf-mould  added,  which 
will  assist  their  rooting  freely  through  the  winter. 
They  ought  to  be  kept  all  but  touching  the  glass 
in  a  night  temperature  of  about  50°,  and  syringed 
overhead  two  or  three  times  a  week,  so  as  to  keep 
down  anj'  red  spider  that  may  be  about  them,  for 
though  this  pest  does  not  increase  much  duiing 
the  winter,  still  it  is  partial  to  Fuchsias  that  it 
sometimes  gets  established  on  them  at  this  season. 
Old  examples  that  have  done  flowering  should  now 
be  sparingly  watered  to  induce  a  state  of  rest ; 
when  the  leaves  are  partially  fallen  they  may  be 
cut  back  as  close  as  it  is  deemed  advisable  to 
shorten  them,  andif  accruer  can  be  spared  for  them 
in  a  house  or  pit  out  of  the  reach  of  frost  they 
will  be  better  if  the  soil  is  not  allowed  to  become 
quite  dry  ;  so  treated  thej-  will  not  be  subject  to 
so  much  loss  of  root  and  will  start  away  much 
freer  when  submitted  to  a  little  warmth  after  the 
turn  of  the  days.  If  subjected  to  a  sort  of  semi- 
dark  treatment,  such  as  under  a  greenhouse 
stage,  or  where  there  is  insuSicient  light  for  any 
healthy  growth  to  be  kept  up,  the  soil  may  be 
allowed  to  get  quite  dry. 

ScnizASTHUS. — There  are  few  more  effective 
plants  for  greenhouse  decoration  in  spring  than 
this  showy  annual  when  well  managed  in  pots.  If 
plants  are  at  hand,  the  result  of  a  little  seed  sown 
about  the  end  of  August,  they  should  be  wintered 
singly  in  4-inch  or  5-inch  pots,  keeping  them  on  a 
shelf  close  to  the  glass  with  a  stick  to  support  the 
main  shoot  of  each,  nipping  off  the  points  of  the 
side  growths  to  induce  them  to  break  out  bushy. 
This  is  all  they  require  until  well  into  the  new  year, 
when  they  must  have  a  liberal  amount  of  pot  room. 
Roman  Hyacinths.  —  Where  these  were 
potted  early  they  will  by  this  time  have  made 
plenty  of  roots,  so  as  to  admit  of  their  being 
moved  into  heat  previous  to  exposing  the  crowns, 
which  will  be  in  a  blanched  condition  when  taken 
from  the  material  in  which  they  have  been  plunged. 
They  should  be  shielded  from  the  full  light,  for  if 


suddenly  exposed  when  in  this  state  to  its  influence 
it  has  the  effect  of  crippling  the  foliage.  After 
they  have  been  thus  gradually  brought  to  bear  its 
power  they  are  better  for  having  a  light  position, 
especially  if  subjected  to  a  high  temperature,  for 
in  forcing  these  and  all  other  plants  it  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  wherever  much  heat  is  used  the 
amount  of  light  should  be  proportionate,  with 
enough  air  on  all  favourable  occasions.  Only  by 
these  counteracting  influences  can  the  growth  be 
kept  sufficiently  short  and  stout. 


OECHIDS. 

East  India  house.  —  Shadirg  should  now 
be  entirely  dispensed  with,  the  plants  needing  all 
the  sun  they  can  get  after  the  middle  of  October. 
We  could  not  have  had  better  weather  for  ripen- 
ing the  growth  of  Orchids  than  we  have  had  this 
season  ;  the  temperature  has  been  kept  up  with 
quite  a  minimum  of  artificial  heat.  No  one,  how- 
ever, can  say  how  long  the  weather  will  continue 
mild,  and  we  must  not  be  caught  napping.  A  sharp 
frost  may  set  iu  suddenly  and  lower  the  tempera- 
ture to  .IS"  when  it  ought  to  be  65°  ;  this  must,  if 
possible,  be  avoided.  The  deciduous  Calantbes, 
such  as  C.  vestita  lutea,  C.  v.  rubra,  C.  Veitchi, 
and  C.  Turneri,  are  now  throwing  up  their  flower- 
spikes  ;  they  succeed  best  in  a  temperature  of  65°, 
although  they  are  hardier  than  some  other  Orchids 
that  like  that  temperature — PhaIa:nopsids  and 
Angrascums,  for  instance.  We  have  had  some 
Calanthes  in  a  very  low  temperature;  certainly  it 
was  oftener  at  55°  than  65°,  and  yet  they  look  re- 
markably healthy  and  promise  to  flower  well, 
though  later.  Aerides  suavissimum  is  now  flower- 
ing well  in  the  warmest  house  ;  its  long  spikes  of 
prettily  spotted  flowers  are  distinct  from  those  of 
any  other  species,  and  seldom  fail  to  give  satisfac- 
tion. Saccolabium  giganteum,  alsoin  flower  at  this 
season,  is  not  only  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the 
species,  but  also  one  of  the  most  attractive,  owing 
to  its  sweet  perfume.  The  Angra2cums  will  also  be 
showing  their  flower-spikes  in  some  cases,  and 
should  be  watched  in  case  they  should  be  injured 
by  slugs.  Thrips  are  also  very  troublesome,  and 
should  be  destroyed  as  soon  as  detected.  Phalfe- 
nopsis,  of  which  there  are  now  numerous  species, 
has  become  by  far  the  most  important  genus  of 
our  winter  flowering  Orchids.  The  recently  in- 
troduced P.  Stuartiana  is  the  most  beautiful  as 
well  as  most  recent  addition,  and  it  has  become 
very  reasonable  in  price.  P.  violacea  maj',  how- 
ever, be  more  valued  by  connoisseurs,  owing  to  its 
more  distinct  character  and  its  vigorous  growth. 
P.  Schilleriana  is  also  throwing  up  its  flower- 
spikes,  and  all  of  them  now  require  strict  atten- 
tion. Some  say,  keep  them  comparatively  dry 
during  winter.  Others  say  that  is  of  no  import- 
ance. We  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  keep  them  dry  at 
any  time.  Indeed,  some  of  the  best  collections  we 
have  seen  have  been  kept  in  a  state  of  moisture 
sufficient  to  keep  the  Sphagnum  of  a  lively  green 
colour  all  through  the  winter.  We  would  avoid  wet- 
ting the  leaves,  and  keep  the  minimum  temperature 
as  near  to  65°  as  possible.  Admit  as  much  air  as 
possible,  as  ventilation  is  quite  as  important  in 
winter  as  it  is  in  summer. 

C'ATTLEYA  HOUSE.— Among  Cattleyas  there  may 
now  be  a  considerable  proportion  in  flower  and 
many  more  to  follow.  The  lovely  Vanda  cccrulea 
is  now  a  charming  feature,  and  as  it  has  recently 
been  imported  in  quantity,  it  is  to  be  seen  in 
many  collections.  When  the  plants  are  in  flower 
they  must  be  placed  in  the  best  positions  to 
show  them  off  to  advantage:  after  that  a  light 
situation  near  the  glass  is  best  for  them. 
There  are  other  Vandas  at  present  very  attractive 
in  the  intermediate  house,  such  as  the  various 
forms  of  V.  tricolor.  The  true  V.  insignis  has 
now  become  plentiful ;  it  is  as  much  a  distinct 
species  as  V.  suavis.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  add 
it  to  collections.  It  is  necessary  to  make  room 
in  this  house  now  for  some  that  may  have  been 
growing  in  the  cool  house  during  summer.  Some 
species  of  Masdevallia  ought  to  be  in  a  warmer 
temperature  than  that  afforded  them  in  the  cool 
house,  that  is  if  the  temperature  of   the   latter 
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is  allowed  to  fall  frequently  as  low  as  40°. 
If  50°  is  the  usual  minimum,  then  I  fancy  such 
as  BI.  tovarensis  will  do  well  enough  in  the 
cool  house  temperature.  Odontoglossum  vexil- 
larium  and  0.  Phalsenopsis  should  be  placed  in  the 
intermediate  house.  Both  are  now  making  growth 
and  like  a  temperature  of  about  55°.  They  should 
also  be  placed  near  the  glass  all  through  the  win- 
ter. Too  much  cannot  ba  said  in  favour  of  the 
new  Cattleya  fausta  and  its  varieties  for  flower- 
ing in  October ;  this  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most 
variable  of  all  tlie  hybrids,  as  no  fewer  than  seven 
distinct  forms  of  it  have  flowered  in  Messrs. 
Veitoh's  nursery,  Chelsea.  Unfortunately,  it  is  yet 
somewhat  scarce.  The  true  old  form  of  Cattleya 
labiata  is  now  pushing  its  flowers  through  the 
sheaths,  as  is  also  the  rare  green-sheathed  form. 
Some  of  the  varieties  of  Cattleya  intermedia  may 
also  be  seen  in  flower  now,  and  also  C.  guttata. 
The  treatment  of  all  the  different  varieties  and 
species  of  Cattleya  must  vary  according  to  the 
stage  of  growth  they  are  in.  Those  in  flower  will 
remain  in  beauty  longest  when  kept  rather  dry  at 
the  roots,  and  keeping  them  in  that  state  does 
not  injure  them  at  this  season.  Others  not 
making  any  growth  should  also  be  kept  rather 
dry,  but  all  making  new  roots  should  have  more 
water.     A  very  moist  atmosphere  is  not  desirable. 

Cool  house.— This  house  can  compare  favour- 
ably with  either  of  the  other  two  just  named  as 
regards  wealth  of  bloom  this  month.  Odontoglos- 
sum crispum  in  its  almost  numberless  varieties  is 
now  in  flower,  or  showing  spikes  plentifully.  In  a 
little  while  O.  Eossi  will  be  in  flower,  and  it  is  in- 
teresting to  watch  its  rising  spikes.  Oncidium 
tigrinum  does  well  in  this  house,  and  a  spike  or  two 
of  it  perfumes  the  whole  house.  Stray  flowers  of 
Masdevallia  Harrjana  and  M.  Veitchi  yet  charm  us 
with  their  brilliantly  coloured  flowers.  Those  in 
our  collection  have  most  of  the  tlowers  picked  off 
in  order  that  they  may  bloom  more  strongly  in 
spring.  Some  few  of  the  Masdevallias  require 
repotting,  and  it  answers  well  to  do  it  this 
month ;  they  both  grow  and  make  roots  freely  at 
this  time,  and  consequently  soon  lay  hold  of  the 
new  potting  material.  Odontoglossums  starting 
to  grow  may  also  be  repotted.  Indeed,  our  ex- 
perience leads  us  to  believe  that  cool  Orchids 
are  so  easily  grown  aud  so  little  liable  to  be  in- 
jured by  repotting,  that  the  operation  may  be  per- 
formed at  any  time  of  the  year.  We  have  done  it  in 
all  the  months  and  in  all  sorts  of  weather  with 
good  results.  The  only  exception  is  that  we  would 
avoid  pulling  Masdevallias  to  pieces,  or  shaking 
the  compost  from  thtir  roots  or  that  of  Odonto- 
glossums in  very  hot  weather.  As  yet  we  have 
had  no  artificial  heat  in  this  house,  nor  will  we 
apply  it  until  the  temperature  falls  to  45°  at 
night.  It  is  necessary  to  watch  for  the  sudden 
appearance  of  frosts,  but  if  the  shading  is  up  it 
may  be  let  down  in  case  of  any  emergency. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Take  up  and  store  all  roots  forthwith,  except 
Parsnips,  which  are  better  left  in  the  ground.  We 
find  of  all  the  varieties  of  Parsnips,  Maltese  to  be 
the  best ;  it  is  short,  but  thick,  and  does  not  take 
one  half  the  time  to  lift  that  the  others  do.  The 
quality  is  also  quite  on  a  par  with  that  of 
Hollow  Crown  or  The  Student,  the  two  varieties 
usually  grown.  Fill  up  blanks  in  the  Cabbage 
quarter,  and  keep  the  hoe  moving  among  all 
growing  crops.  Lettuces  for  spring  cutting  may 
now  be  planted,  and  the  latest  quarter  of  spring 
Cabbage.  Endive  should  now  be  lifted  as  wanted  : 
we  put  in  from  three  to  four  dozen  at  a  time 
in  any  out-of-the-way  corner,  but  under  cover, 
plunged  in  any  light  material,  sprinkling  pow- 
dered charcoal  all  over  the  plants;  no  decay 
then  takes  place,  and  they  blanch  beautifully  ; 
in  fact,  our  opinion  is  that  they  look  much  better 
than  they  taste.  Cut  all  unripe  Tomatoes,  and  lay 
them  singly  on  shelves  placed  above  hot-water 
pipes  in  the  late  vineries,  where  they  will  ripen 
nicely.  We  find  the  smoother  fruits  to  be  prefer- 
able to  the  ridged  ones ;  no  moisture  can  lodge 
on  the  former  ;  not  so  the  latter.    Our  Mushroom 


beds,  spawned  on  September  15,  are  now  pro- 
ducing a  fine  crop.  Put  no  fire  heat  at  all  in 
the  house,  but  keep  the  latter  closed  unlil  the 
beds  are  all  well  covered  with  Mushrooms  ;  then  a 
little  air  adds  to  their  flavour.  Outside  beds  should 
be  kept  quite  dry  ;  ours  are  semi-thatched  with 
long  rough  grass.  Wheat  straw  is  not  warm  enough 
for  these  esculents,  but  dried  grass  teased  out 
makes  the  best  of  all  coverings.  A  mat  thrown 
over  all  adds  to  the  cost,  but  pays  well  in  the 
long  run.  Keep  a  good  supply  of  Mustard  and 
Cress,  and  on  favourable  days  tie  up  Lettuces.  At 
this  season  a  good  salad  is  enjoyed  immensely; 
in  fact,  no  dinner  table  is  complete  without  it. 
Finish  earthing  up  Celery ;  we  are  now  using  the 
produce  of  our  first  or  early  sowing.  If  time 
permitted,  we  would  tie  up  all  now  with  matting, 
a  plan  which  we  consider  excellent. 


FEUIT. 

Hakdy  peuits. — With  the  exception  of  late 
Apples,  which  will  be  quite  fit;  for  gathering,  most 
of  the  fruit  will  now  be  in  the  fruit  room,  and  the 
weather  being  so  mild  and  favourable  for  ground 
work,  every  operation  pertaining  to  the  disturb- 
ance of  the  roots  of  trees  will  require  aud  repay 
early  attention.  On  high  and  dry  soils  the  im- 
portance of  root  pruning  is  not  alwaj's  appreciated ; 
but  in  cold  damp  gardens  it  forms  the  keystone 
of  success  in  the  production  of  good  crops  of 
nearly  every  kind  of  fruit.  Another  important 
matter  in  the  management  of  wall  trees  is  good 
coping,  temporary  or  otherwise,  for  protecting  the 
blooms  from  frost.  It  is  generally  discussed  once 
a  year,  and  is  again  forgotten  until  the  early 
flowers  remind  us  that  time  is  on  the  wing,  and  it 
is  again  too  late  to  carry  out  the  good  intentions 
formed  after  the  sharp  frost  of  the  preceding 
month  of  April.  It  is  not  for  us  to  advise  the 
kind  of  protector,  as  circumstances  alter  cases, 
but  we  may  say  we  give  preference  toportable  glass 
lights  2  feet  in  depth,  which  can  be  taken  down 
and  stored  away  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  set  and 
safe  from  spring  frosts  ;  and  as  there  is  now  a 
period  of  only  a  few  months  before  us,  our  duty 
will  have  been  performed  when  we  say  now  is  the 
time  to  set  about  making,  purchasing,  or  providing 
protectors  for  next  spring.  It  will  not,  however, 
be  well  to  put  them  up  until  they  are  actually 
wanted,  as  constant  protection  makes  the  trees 
tender  and  more  liable  to  be  injured  by  severe 
frost.  When  the  usual  routine  of  root  pruning 
and  planting  of  what  may  be  termed  modern  trees 
has  been  brought  to  a  close,  there  generally  re- 
mains a  large  section  formed  of  old  friends  in  the 
orchards  which  would  well  repay  the  smallest 
favour,  and  as  many  of  the  trees  are  profuse 
bearers,  the  oid-fashioned plan  of  taking  away  the 
surface  soil  down  to  the  roots,  and  replacing  it 
with  a  rich  mixture  made  up  of  fresh  turf,  manure, 
charred  refuse,  road  scrapings,  or  almost  anything 
that  can  be  got  together  for  the  purpose,  will  have 
the  desired  effect  in  increasing  the  size  and  quality 
of  the  fruit.  We  will  assume  that  the  ground  is 
properly  drained  and  the  heads  of  the  trees  well 
thinned  out  to  let  in  sun  and  air,  but  if  these 
matters  are  not  satisfactory,  the  dead  months  now 
before  us  will  be  profitably  employed  in  making 
them  so. 

Peuning  and  nailing. — Where  the  winter 
dressing  of  fruit  trees  forms  a  heavy  item,  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  get  this  work  forward  be- 
fore severe  weather  sets  in,  as  men  can  get  on 
much  faster,  the  work  is  performed  in  a  better 
manner,  and  the  early  removal  of  all  superfluous 
matter  exposes  the  trees  and  walls  to  the  cleans- 
ing influences  of  frost  and  rain.  With  us  the  Cur- 
rant is  nearly  ready  for  pruning  ;  then  will  follow 
the  Plum,  the  Cherry,  and  the  Raspberry.  The 
latter  will  have  the  canes  securelj'  tied  to  stakes 
or  trellises,  the  shortening  back  being  deferred 
until  later  on,  and  a  good  mulch  of  rotten  manure 
will  make  all  safe  for  the  winter.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  we  always  prune  as  soon  as  the  fruit 
is  gathered  ;  the  shoots  are  then  neatly  nailed  in 
close  to  the  wall  to  ripen,  and  nothing  more  is 
needed  until  the  times  arrives  for  unnailing  and 


drawing  the  branches  away  from  the  walls  to  pre- 
vent the  buds  from  getting  too  forward.  Tu  prevent 
the  shoots  from  being  injured  by  wind  a  few  stout 
Ash  rods  are  placed  in  the  border  1  foot  from  the 
base  of  the  wall  and  bowed  in  to  the  coping. 
Every  part  of  the  tree  is  then  washed  with  strong 
soap  water  or  a  solution  of  Gishurst,  8  ounces  to 
the  gallon  of  water ;  the  shoots  are  tied  up  in 
small  bundles  and  made  fast  to  the  rods,  and  the 
walls  are  left  quite  clear  and  ready  for  cleansing 
with  a  wash  made  of  quicklime,  linseed  oil,  and 
Venetian  red  mixed  with  boiling  water.  One 
quart  of  oil  and  a  pound  of  Venetian  red  to  every 
gallon  of  wash  will  produce  a  warm  old  brick-red 
colour  when  dry,  and  to  avoid  having  two  shades 
of  colour,  a  sufficient  quantity  for  the  season 
should  be  mixed  up  at  once.  If  a  fine  dry  day  is 
selected  for  applying  the  wash  and  working  it  into 
the  old  nail-holes,  the  enemies  which  usually  attack 
and  cripple  the  first  spring  growths  will  be  de- 
stroyed, and  the  chances  will  be  two  to  one  in 
favour  of  useful  early  shoots  getting  thoroughly 
lipened  before  the  following  winter.  In  modern 
gardens,  where  the  walls  are  well  built,  a  brine  or 
Quassia  wash  may  be  preferred;  but  where  they 
are  centuries  old,  and  bricks  of  every  conceivable 
shape  and  colour  have  been  introduced,  a  wash 
made  up  of  materials  fatal  to  insect  life  produces 
a  cheerful  effect,  while  it  increases  the  chances  in 
favour  of  better  crops  of  fruit. 


THE  ORCHARD  HOUSE. 

Now  is  the  time  when  this  structure  should  un- 
dergo any  necessary  repairs,  improvements,  or 
alterations  which  may  be  deemed  necessary,  such 
as  painting,  or  at  all  events  the  thorough  cleansing 
of  the  woodwork  and  the  inside  of  the  glass,  &c., 
as  by  this  time  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  fruit  will 
have  been  gathered.  If  a  few  late  varieties  of 
Peach  trees  still  retain  a  portion  of  their  fruit,  or 
Grapes  still  remain  on  vines  in  pots,  or  on  vines 
planted  out,  and  trained  to  the  roof  or  elsewhere, 
that  need  not  prevent  the  repotting  or  surface  . 
dressing  of  other  trees.  It  is  unnecessary  to  wait 
until  the  leaves  have  all  fallen  before  this  opera- 
tion is  effected  ;  on  the  contrarj',  it  is,  perhaps, 
better  that  it  should  be  performed  even  before 
that  has  taken  place,  as  the  leaves  may  to  some 
extent  assist  the  newly  repotted  trees  to  form 
fresh  roots,  and  to  become  to  some  extent  esta- 
blished in  their  pots  before  the  gradual  diminu- 
tion of  temperature  suspends  for  a  time  root 
action.  Peach  and  other  trees  which  may  be 
planted  out  in  borders,  and  to  which  it  may  be 
intended  to  apply  portions  of  fresh  soil,  or  in  case 
of  over-luxuriance  where  a  salutary  check  may 
be  thought  necessary  by  the  partial  raising  of  the 
roots,  or  judicious  root  pruning— all  such  work 
should  have  attention  now  rather  than  in  mid- 
winter or  in  spring.  All  trees  in  pots  or  tubs 
which  may  have  been  placed  in  favourable 
situations  in  the  open  air,  with  the  view  of 
thoroughly  ripening  their  wood,  ought  now  to  be 
brought  under  cover  of  some  kind,  in  order  that 
the  soil  may  become  somewhat  dry,  a  condition 
which  greatly  facilitates  repotting  or  surface 
dressing,  as  well  as  prevents  injury  to  the  roots 
through  coming  into  contact  with  cold  and  satura- 
ted soil.  In  long-established  orchard  houses  some 
of  the  trees  may  have  become  unhealthy,  and  con- 
sequently unfruitful ;  and  where  that  is  the  case 
they  should  be  replaced  by  young  trees.  Some, 
also,  though  in  the  largest  sized  pots  or  tubs,  and 
repeatedly  surface-dressed,  may  nevertheless  be 
what  is  knowB  as  "pot-bound,"  that  is,  the  pots 
crammed  full  of  roots,  a  condition  in  which  they 
will  be  likely  to  become  unhealthy,  and  as  it  may 
not  be  practicable  to  repot  them  into  larger  pots, 
the  balls  of  soil  should  be  allowed  to  become  toler- 
ably dry  ;  the  pot  should  then  be  placed  on  its  side 
and  the  ball  of  soil  carefully  drawn  out  of  the  pot, 
the  inside  of  which  will  generally  be  found  to  be 
perfectly  clean,  but  everything  in  the  form  of 
drainage  will  have  disappeared,  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  ball  will  possibly  be  found  to  be  one 
solid  mass  of  roots,  the  greater  part  of  which  it 
will  be  necessary  to  cut  off,  thus  reducing  con- 
siderably the  ball  of  exhausted  soil.  Then  repot  the 
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tree  in  the  same  pot,  which  should  be  thoroughly 
drained,  without,  however,  using  more  material 
for  drainage  th  in  is  really  necessary.  The  soil  em- 
ployed for  potting  should  be  good  turfy  loam  en- 
riched with  rotted  manure.  This  is  an  operation 
which  in  most  instances  may  not  require  to  be  re- 
peated for  two  or  even  three  years,  surface  dress- 
ings being  all  that  will  be  needed.  In  the  case  of 
younger  trees,  the  pots  of  which  are  less  filled 
with  roots,  surface  dressing  of  a  rich  character 
will  be  all  that  is  necessary,  and  before  applying 
that  as  much  of  the  old  soil  should  be  removed  as 
possible.  Healthy  trees  in  comparatively  small 
pots  should  at  once  be  transferred  into  larger 
pots,  using  suitable  soil  for  the  purpose,  such  as 
light,  rich,  turfy  loam,  with  a  fourth  part  of  well 
rotted  pig  or  stable  manure  in  it. 

Where  it  is  considered  desirable  to  make  addi- 
tions to  the  stock  of  orchard  house  trees  now  is 
the  time  to  select  them.  In  most  nurseries  these 
may  be  obtained  in  small  pots  — healthy  young 
well-established  plants  which  have  been  some 
twelve  months  in  their  pots  and  require  to  be  at 
once  transferred  to  tlieir  fruiting  pots,  or  a  por- 
tion of  maiden  plants  may  now  be  potted  up  for 
the  purpose.  But  of  course  a  year  will  be  gained 
by  obtaining  established  plants  in  pots.  In  select- 
ing maiden  plants  of  such  varieties  as  the  Peach, 
Apricot,  Plum,  Cherry,  &c.,  choice  should  be  made 
of  such  as  have  formed  a  straight,  well  ripened 
shoot  some  3  ft.  or  i  ft.  long.  Their  roots  should 
be  neatly  pruned  or  cut  back,  and  they  should  be 
at  once  potfed  firmly  in  well-drained  pots  some  8 
inches  in  diameter,  not  larger,  as  they  are  only  in- 
tended to  remain  in  such  pots  for  twelve  months, 
when  they  will,  if  they  have  succeeded  well,  be 
transferred  to  their  fruiting  pots.  The  soil  used 
for  them  may  be  similar  to  what  has  been  already 
recommended  without,  in  their  case,  the  addition 
of  manurial  materials.  Top  pruning  should  be  de- 
ferred until  the  spring.  Young  plants  of  the  Pear, 
Fig,  and  Vine,  if  intended  for  the  orchard  house, 
may  also  be  potted  now,  and  large  plants  in  pots 
may  be  repotted  or  surface  dressed,  as  may  be 
considered  necessary.  If  the  soil  used  for  potting 
is  tolerably  dry,  and  if  the  plants  are  still  re- 
taining a  portion  of  their  foliage,  a  good  watering 
may  at  once  be  given  to  settle  the  soil  about  the 
roots,  and  to  prevent  anything  like  a  severe  check. 
Syringing  may  also  be  had  recourse  to,  and  the 
house  containing  them  should  be  kept  close  for  a 
week  or  two,  and  it  will  be  unadvisable  to  place 
any  of  the  trees  again  in  the  open  air.  P.ut 
although  kept  under  cover,  so  as  to  be  protected 
from  rainfall,  &c.,  they  need  not  as  yet  be 
arranged  or  placed  where  they  are  intended  to  be 
during  the  following  summer  ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  may  be  placed  close  together,  with  the  pots 
mulched  or  covered  up  with  any  light  littery  mate- 
rial at  hand,  so  as  to  prevent  undue  evaporation, 
while  air  should  be  freely  admitted  to  the  struc- 
ture at  all  times  when  the  weather  is  not  very 
severe.  With  the  pots  so  protected,  the  trees  may 
remain  in  this  situation  throughout  the  winter, 
and  the  rest  of  the  space  thus  rendered  available 
in  the  house  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting Roses  and  the  various  other  kinds  of  hardy 
shrubs,  &c.,  used  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  during 
winter  and  early  spring. 


Narcissus    princeps  and  N.  bicolor 

Horsfieldi. — These  two  beautiful  varieties  are  well 
adapted  for  pot  culture,  and  a  charming  effect 
they  produce  when  placed  amongst  the  usual  oc- 
cupants of  the  greenhouse  in  March.  From  three 
to  a  dozen  bulbs  may  be  put  in  a  pot.  I  have  not 
tried  N.  masimus  in  pots,  but  it  is  a  grand  spe- 
cies, and  we  are  going  to  try  it  this  year.  At  all 
the  principal  spring  exhibitions  Narcissi  are  exhi- 
bited, but  one  sees  nothing  but  the  bunch-flowered 
Daffodils  (Polyanthus  Narcissus)  It  is  time  that 
this  was  altered.  The  Trumpet  Daffodils  are 
superior  to  them  as  regards  effect.  There  ought  to 
be  room  for  both  in  the  greenhouse  as  well  as  on 
the  exhibition  table,  and  both  require  the  same 
treatment.  N.  minor  has  done  well  with  me  in 
pots  ;  it  is  a  charming  little  plant,  and  comes  in 
very  early.— J.  Douglas. 


Fruit  Garden. 


lUBEROUS-EOOIED  VINES. 
Following  closely  on  the  discovery  of  the  tu- 
berous-rooted Vine  of  the  Soudan  comes  that  of 
another  in  the  French  colony  of  Cochin  China. 
Whether  the  two  are  identical  remains  to  be  seen, 
but  M.  Carriere,  writing  in  the  Iteviie  Ilorticole, 
inclines  to  the  belief  that  they  are,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain  that  they  very  closely  resemble  each  other — 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  one  can  scarcely  doubt 
that,  if  not  one  and  the  same  species,  the  one 
must  be  a  variety  of  the  other.  Both  are  distin- 
guished by  thick,  tuberous  roots,  from  which  the 
stems  are  thrown  up  annually,  much  in  the  way 
of  the  common  Hop,  and  both  are  remarkable  for 
a  strong,  rapid  growth  and  for  their  fruit- bearing 
powers.  Here  is  what  the  discoverer,  JI.  Martin, 
says  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Messrs.  Vilmorin  from 
Saigon,  dated  February  3,  1882  :  "  I  found  this 
Vine  for  the  first  time  in  September,  1872,  in  the 
forests  of  Mais ;  it  was  covered  with  enormous 
bunches  of  Grapes.  It  would  have  to  be  grown 
in  the  same  way  as  Hops,  allowing  it  to  climb  up 
poles  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  make  the 
growth  in  France  which  it  does  in  Cochin  China, 


PoHion  of  bunch  of  tuljerous-rooted  Vine  with  two  divided 
herries,  the  one  cut  vertically,  the  other  horizontally. 

for  I  have  seen  there  plants  which  attained  a  height 
of  -jO  feet,  and  which  were  c:)vered  with  Grapes 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  The  wine  is  of 
a  fine  colour,  but  green,  that  which  I  have  made 
with  cultivated  Grapes  being  one  degree  stronger 
than  that  made  from  wild  ones."  In  another  letter 
M.  Marlin  remarks,  "A  single  Vine  will  yield 
200  lbs.  of  Grapes,  not,  of  course,  in  a  general 
way,  but  I  have  found  plants  which  gave  that 
amount,  and  I  have  remarked  bunches  which 
weighed  8  lbs.  One  meets  with  this  Vine  through- 
out the  whole  of  Cochin  China."  Hereupon  M. 
Carriere  observes,  "  It  appears  doubtful,  although 
the  contrary  has  not  yet  been  proved,  if  these 
tuberous  Vines  can  be  cultivated  in  France,  except 
perhaps  in  some  very  favoured  localities."  How- 
ever, nothing  certain  can  be  affirmed  in  the  matter, 
and  we  here  give  some  extracts  from  letters  ad- 
dressed to  the  Messrs.  Vilmorin  by  a  person  whom 
we  should  consider  to  be  a  competent  judge,  viz., 
M.  le  Comte  Henri  d'Arpoarc,  Agricultural  Com- 
missioner of  the  Portuguese  Government  at  Bolama, 
in  Portuguese  Guinea.  Daily  seeing  these  Vines,  he 
was  enabled  to  form  an  opinion  concerning  them, 
the  more  so  as,  being  engaged  in  the  study  of 

Vines  cultivated  in  Portugal,  he  was  able 
to  compare  their  relative  merits.  This  is  what  he 
wrote  in  April,  1882.  "  It  is  exactly  the  same 
Grape  Vine  as  that  of  Cochin  China.  Here  (Por- 
tuguese Guinea)  it  bears  a  quantity  of  large  and 
heavy  bunches,  the  berries  being  of  an  agreeable 
flavour.  This  Vine  would  be  of  great  use  in  our 
vineyards,  and  it  is  just  there  that  it  could  be  best 
acclimatised,  especially  in  the  warmer  localities, 
as.  for  instance,  at  Douro,  Madeira,  &c.  At 
Madeira    they   have    been   trying  the    American 


Grapes,  but  the  growers  there  have  assured  me 
that  the  wine  made  from  thetn  was  detestable.  In 
the  north  of  Portuguese  Guinea  the  tuberous  Vine 
covers  immense  tracts  and  forms  impenetrable 
thickets.  There  one  finds  both  red  and  white 
Grapes,  the  white  being  better  than  the  red,  the 
soldiers  garrisoned  there  making  wine  of  it  in 
the  following  manner  :  They  gather  the  Grapes^ 
press  them,  and  immediately  put  the  liquor  in 
strong  bottles,  carefully  tying  and  corking  with 
was.  Some  of  the  bottles  burst,  but  those  which 
do  not  furnish  good  wine.  The  white  Grape  is 
soft  and  agreeable  in  flavour  ;  the  red  is  rough." 
Commenting  upon  the  above,  M.  Carriere  observes  : 
"  Allowing  for  enthusiasm  and  for  some  exaggera- 
tion, we  are  authorised  to  conclude  that  these 
Vines  may  be  grown  in  Europe,  and  may  perhaps 
render  some  service."  The  first  roots  of  the 
Cochin  variety  were  sent  to  Messrs.  Vilmorin  in 
March,  1882.  From  a  root  stock,  which  sometimes 
attains  very  large  proportions,  extend  long 
and  large  fleshy  roots,  which  are  so  disposed  as 
to  form  a  very  irregularly  shaped  mass,  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  no  two  roots  are  alike. 
One  of  these  root-stocks,  without  the  attendant 
roots,  weighed  over  1,5  lbs.  In  the  case  of  nearly 
all  these  root-stocks  the  centre  has  a  tendency  to 
decay,  forming  a  cavity  so  that  the  seat  of  life  and 
activity  is  gradually  removed  from  the  centre  to  the 
circumference. 

Propagation  is  said  to  be  effected  either  by 
means  of  seeds  or  from  cuttings  of  the  young 
growing  shoots  as  soon  as  they  can  be  had.  Both 
cutting  and  seedling  plants  must  be  wintered  the 
first  year  in  warmth  and  kept  gently  moving,  as 
the  tuber  does  not  generally  form  until  the  second 
season.  The  advice  to  rear  these  tuberous- rooted 
Vines  from  seeds  is,  however,  certainly  open  to 
adverse  criticism,  for,  as  all  know  who  have  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  raising  of  seedling  Vines,, 
few  plants  evince  such  a  strong  tendency  to  run 
away  from  the  type  as  they  do.  The  difference  in 
size  of  berry  is  sometimes  remarkably  great.  It 
may  be  that  these  tuberous  Vines  come  true  from 
seed,  but  there  is  no  mention  made  of  such  being 
the  case,  and  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  they 
should  get  a  fair  trial.  It  seems  a  pity  to  run  the 
risk  of  failure  by  trusting  to  seedling  plants  when 
they  can  be  had  with  equal  facility  true  from  cut- 
tings. However  this  may  be,  I  would  counsel 
anyone  wishing  to  give  them  a  trial  in  this  country 
to  secure  plants  raised  from  cuttings,  this  being 
the  only  sure  way  to  get  the  true  variety.  It  is, 
however,  unlikely  that  they  will  ever  prove  of  any 
practical  utility  to  English  Grape  growers  ;  but,  as 
representing  an  entirely  new  type  of  Grape  growth, 
it  would  perhaps  be  worth  while  to  see  how  they 
would  behave  under  good  cultivation.  Nothing  is 
known  until  proved,  and  these  tuberous-rooted 
Vines  may  have  a  greater  future  before  them  than 
I  am  inclined  to  credit  them  with.  J.  C. 

Byfleet.         

TRAINED    V.  STANDARD   PEACH   TREES. 

"  P.  G."  (p.  281)  refers  to  former  remarks  of  mine 
on  this  subject,  and  quotes  them  pretty  accurately, 
only  I  did  not  say  standards  produced  "  larger 
and  better  fruit ''  than  trained  trees.  What  I  say 
is  that  standards  produce  better  crops  of  as  good 
fruit  as  trained  trees  with  a  great  deal  less  trouble. 
Now  when  there  appears  to  be  a  good  many  people 
taking  up  Peach  culture,  according  to  correspon- 
dents of  The  Garden,  I  think  it  very  desirable 
to  ascertain  which  method  of  culture  is  the  best, 
and,  for  my  part,  I  unhesitatingly  cast  my  vote 
for  standards  for  crops  to  be  ripened  from  August 
onwards.  The  plea  of  "  P.  G."  is  that  fruit  on 
standards  does  not  colour  so  well  as  that  on 
trees  trained  on  walls,  and  is  not  so  well 
flavoured  —  two  qualities  which  go  together. 
Very  well ;  the  reason  why  Peaches  do  not 
colour  well  is  the  want  of  air  and  sun,  and  I  ask 
"  P.  G."  if  he  really  maintains  that  standard  trees 
cannot  be  so  grown  as  to  get  the  benefit  of  these 
sufficiently  to  ripen  fruit  of  excellent  quality  ? 
This  is  "  P.  G.'s  "  position  at  present.  What  his 
experience  may  have  been  with  orchard  house 
Peach  trees  grown  as  pyramids  I  cannot  tell,  but. 
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aconrding  to  his  own  account,  it  does  not  tally 
■with  that  of  Kivers,  Pearson,  and  others.  The 
former  writer  tells  us  that  "  few  fruit  trees  give 
more  satisfaction  in  the  orchard  house  than 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  "  ("  Orchard  House," 
twelfth  edition,  p.  C9),  and  he  adds  that  the  fruit 
"  is  lovely  and  perfectly  ripened.''  This  is,  too,  on 
orchard  house  trees  of  the  sort  "  P.  G."  speaks  of, 
and  which  I  regard  as  the  worst  type  of  a  standard 
tree.  The  trees  I  spoke  of  as  having  seen,  and 
which  had  borne  grand  crops  for  about  ten  years, 
were  about  15  feet  high,  and  had  heads  some 
12  feet  through,  and  one  of  them,  I  think,  had 
borne  that  year  some  GOO  fruit,  pronounced  by  all 
who  saw  it,  including  the  fruiterer  who  bought  a 
portion  of  it  in  Edinburgh,  to  be  excellent,  being 
well  coloured  and  of  good  flavour.  At  White  Hill 
there  are  large  houses  both  of  standards  and 
trained  trees,  and  the  gardener  said  the  standards 
were  his  best  in  every  way,  and  were  "  ten  times  '' 
less  troublesome  to  manage.  "  P.  G.'s  "  mistake 
consists  in  drawing  his  conclusions  on  the  subject 
from  restrictive-trained  orchard-house  specimens, 
which  are  necessarily  mop-headed  and  of  dense 
habit ;  but  if,  as  Rivers  says,  such  trees  do  ripen 
their  fruit  perfectly,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
the  naturally  shaped  sta,ndards  I  recommend,  for, 
unlike  orchard  house  plants,  they  turn  their  buds, 
foliage,  and  frv.it  out  like  an  umbrella,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  fruit  is  borne  on  the  outside 
and  fully  exposed  to  the  light.  The  objections  raised 
are  purely  mythical,  and  one  maj'  safely  predict  a 
great  future  for  Peach  culture  under  glass  with  the 
aid  of  standard  trees— the  simplicity  of  the  system 
rendering  culture  easy,  even  to  a  novice,  as  well 
as  making  it  far  cheaper.  Moreover,  it  is  only  an 
a-sumption  of  "  P.  G.'s"  that  trained  trees  expose 
their  fruit  always  properly  to  the  sun  and  air.  It  is 
not  so,  for  the  fruit  is  often  necessarily  covered 
by  the  leaves,  owing  to  the  crowded  condition  of 
the  shoots,  and  unless  the  leaves  are  removed,  the 
fruit  is  often  shaded  badly.  I  find  it  so,  and  I 
train  thinner  than  a  good  many.  I  had  twice  to 
go  over  the  eighty  dozen  fruit  on  our  two  early 
trees  last  spring  to  put  the  leaves  back  off  the 
fruit,  and  it  was  work  and  expense.  Fruit  on  the 
■under  side  cannot  be  properly  exposed  at  all,  and 
I  remember  a  correspondent  of  The  Gakden,  Mr. 
Cowburn,  I  think,  telling  us  he  had  as  many 
Peaches  on  the  under  as  the  upper  side  of  his 
trained  trees.  J.  S.  W. 


BNGLISH-RAIiSED  NEW  GRAPES. 

The  peculiarities,  not  to  say  faults,  of  those 
varieties  of  Grapes  raised  within  recent  years  from 
Vines  grown  under  glass  in  this  country  have 
caused  a  good  many  cultivators  to  wonder  what 
can  be  the  cause  of  them.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
nearly  all  the  really  reliable  and  most  generally 
grown  Grapes  in  this  country  are  old  sorts,  few  of 
them  home-raised,  and  nearly  all  of  them  hardier 
and  better  constitutioned  than  the  new  varieties, 
about  which  so  much  has  been  written  of  a  con- 
troversial nature.  Thus,  the  Black  Hamburgh  is 
one  of  the  hardiest  and  most  suitable  Grapes,  for 
a,ll  purposes,  that  can  be  grown.  The  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  needs  a  higher  temperature,  but  is 
equally  good  and  almost  as  extensively  grown  for 
summer  and  autumn  crops.  The  Black  Alicante 
is  a  remarkably  sturdy  variety  too,  a  sure  cropper, 
and  hardly  ever  ails  anything.  Raisin  de  Cala- 
bre,  Syrian,  Barbarossa,  Royal  Muscadine,  Sweet- 
water, Black  Prince,  the  Frontignans,  and  in  fact 
nearly  all  the  old  kinds  generally  grown,  are 
fairly  reliable  anywhere,  in  that  respect  standing 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  new  kinds— in  most 
cases  derived  from  one  or  other  of  the  above  old 
sorts.  For  example,  the  Madresfield  Court  does 
not  generally  colour  well,  and  is  notoriously  liable 
to  crack  and  spoil  just  when  getting  ripe.  The 
Golden  Champion  will  not  hang  to  ripen,  but 
spots  and  decays  to  such  an  extent,  that  its  cul- 
ture has  almost  been  discontinued ;  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  is  as  bad,  if  not  worse  ;  Alnwick  Seed- 
ling is  a  bad  and  uncertain  setter ;  Venn's  Muscat 
and  Muscat  Hamburgh  have  the  same  fault,  and 
do  not  colour  well ;  Lady  Downes  is  the  worst 
Grape  to  spoil  that  is  grown ;    Busby's   Golden 


is  so  delicate  and  thin-skinned,  that  it  discolours 
as  soon  as  over-ripe,  will  keep  no  time,  and  is  now 
hardly  ever  seen;  Buckland  Sweetwater  is  a  poor 
grower  and  bearer,  as  a  rule ;  Mrs.  Pince  con- 
stantly refuses  to  colour  satisfactorily  ;  the  Canon 
Hall  is  a  delicate  sort,  and  a  very  bad  setter,  and 
so  is  the  Royal  Vineyard.  There  are  other  new 
sorts  we  know  less  about,  said  not  to  be  without 
faults ;  but  the  above  list  of  home-raised  new 
Grapes,  all  with  some  marked  constitutional  weak- 
ness, is  a  rather  remarkable  one,  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted. The  new  Grapes  were  presumably  raised 
from  healthy  plants  and  good  sorts  that  did  not 
manifest  any  constitutional  debility,  but  yet  the 
progeny  is  weak.  The  Golden  Champion,  forexam- 
ple,  is  a  cross  between  a  Muscat  and  the  Champion 
or  Mill  Hill  Hamburgh,  two  strong  kinds,  yet  it 
is  inferior  to  both  constitutionally  ;  and  the  same 
may  bo  said  of  the  others.  So  far  as  one  can  see 
or  may  speculate,  the  cause  of  the  debility,  in  some 
point  or  other,  seems  to  be  due  to  the  fact  of  the 
parent  plants  and  their  ancestors  having  been  so 
long  propagated  and  grown  under  artificial,  and  on 
the  whole  unfavourable  conditions  under  glass, 
thereby  becoming  constitutionally  debilitated  in 
the  course  of  many  generations.  Evolutionists, 
like  Darwin,  at  least  say  that  permanent  constitu- 
tional infirmity  maybe,  and  has  been  generated  by 
similar  means.  Dr.  Siemens,  in  his  electric  light 
experiments,  found  that  good  seed  of  certain 
cereals  grew  and  produced  seed  under  the  electric 
light,  but  the  seed  so  produced  only  vegetated  and 
then  died.  The  difference  between  this  case  and 
the  Vine  seems  to  be  only  one  of  degree.  If  our 
surmises  be  right,  the  probability  is,  that  the  best 
new  Grapes  of  the  future,  of  the  English  type,  will 
come  from  America,  Australia,  and  other  countries 
where  our  favourite  Grapes  are  being  introduced 
to  grow  in  the  open  air.  J.  S.  W. 


THE  PLANTING  SEASON. 

Now  is  the  time  to  plant  fruit  trees  and  bushes  of 
all  sorts — work  that  should  be  done  directly  the 
leaves  have  fallen,  and  before  frost  and  snow  have 
set  in  to  chill  the  soil.  If  planting  cannot  be 
finished  by  the  end  of  November,  it  is  safest  to 
wait  until  the  sun  begins  to  exert  its  influence  in 
February,  for,  although  large  market  growers,  who 
plant  trees  by  the  thousand,  are  compelled  to  plant 
whenever  the  weather  is  favourable,  it  is  quite 
different  with  the  owners  of  ordinary-sized  gar- 
dens, who  can  usually  make  good  all  deficiencies 
at  the  best  season  for  planting- that  is,  if  the  ne- 
cessary preparation  has  been  made  ;  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  I  have  found  preparations  left 
until  planting  time  has  arrived,  and  then  it 
would  be  best  to  defer  the  operation  altogether 
for  a  year,  putting  in  the  meantime  some  crop 
into  the  ground  that  can  be  cleared  off  in  good 
time  for  planting  the  following  season.  One  sea- 
son's thorough  cultivation  makes  the  soil  not  only 
clean, but  mellow  and  friable— a  condition  in  which 
it  can  be  worked  in  around  the  tender  rootlets  in 
the  best  manner.  Stiff  soil  that  is  best  adapted 
for  orchards  is  the  very  worst  in  which  to  plant 
directly  it  is  broken  up  ;  therefore  a  season  of  pre- 
paration will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  more  rapid 
growth  which  the  trees  will  make  after  they  are 
planted. 

Planting  completed,  the  stems  should  be 
securely  staked  and  guarded  from  the  attacks  of 
rabbits  ;  the  roots,  too,  should  be  covered  with  a 
mulching  of  partly  decayed  manure.  As  to  what 
to  plant,  the  wants  of  various  people  and  places 
prevent  anything  like  a  general  answer  being 
given  to  this  question.  If  best  quality  in  all  cases 
ruled  the  selection,  there  would  be  little  difficulty 
in  at  once  settling  the  point.  But  in  fruits,  as  in 
other  things,  we  seldom  find  all  good  qualities 
combined  in  one  individual.  Where  fruit  is  grown 
extensively  for  market,  sorts  that  yield  the  largest 
crops  are  those  which  are  most  extensively 
planted  ;  even  in  the  most  favoured  districts  in 
Kent  it  is  not  Greengages  or  Ribstons  that  make 
fruit  culture  pay,  but  sorts  that  would  not  receive 
attention  as  show  fruits.  Of  late  years  the 
rapidly  increasing  demand  for  fruit  has  led  to  not 


only  much  more  extensive  planting,  but  especially 
to  growers  taking  more  pains  than  formerly  to  find 
oul^  what  sorts  will  suit,  not  only  the  soil  and  situa- 
tion, but  the  class  of  demand  for  which  the  grower 
has  to  cater.  I  am  aware  that  the  wants  of  pri- 
vate gardens  are  quite  different  from  those  of  the 
market  grower,  but  I  firmly  believe  that  many 
owners  of  gardens  have  given  up  hardy  fruit  cul- 
ture in  despair,  simply  from  the  meagre  returns 
which  they  get  in  the  way  of  fruit  in  proportion 
to  the  trees  planted.  In  many  cases  this  result 
is  clearly  traceable  to  the  selection  of  too 
good  sorts.  We  all  like  the  best  that  we  can  grow, 
but  for  ordinary  use  a  full  supply  of  even  second 
quality  is  better  than  little  or  no  fruit ;  and  cer- 
tainly the  market  grower  who  has  divested  himself 
of  all  notions  of  what  he  ought  to  grow,  and 
relies  on  what  he  can  grow,  manages  to  get  the 
best  returns  in  seasons  both  good  and  bad. 

This,  as  we  all  know,  has  been  an  exceptional 
year  of  scarcity  in  the  way  of  Damsons ;  but  those 
who  had  crops  of  Farleigh  Damsons  or  Shepherd 
Bullaces  have  realised  prices  for  them  that  will 
put  a  value  on  such  trees  beyond  what  they  ever 
had  before.  With  Apples,  too,  the  case  is  exactly 
the  same.  No  one  speaks  well  of  the  Goff  Apple, 
or  would  think  of  comparing  the  many  varieties 
of,  Codlins,  such  as  Keswick,  or  Manks,  or  the 
Hawthornden,  with  sorts  usually  at  the  head  of 
the  list  in  private  gardens  ;  yet  when  cooked  one 
is  as  good  as  the  other,  and  in  the  case  of  dessert 
Apples  there  are  now  many  kinds  of  very  great 
excellence  that  are  ten  times  more  prolific  than 
the  Ribston.  Tastes,  too,  differ  greatly  as  regards 
fruits  as  well  as  other  things ;  some  like  firm, 
sweet  Apples,  while  others  pr^er  a  soft,  juicy 
kind.  Not  only  is  it  bad  policy  to  take  other 
people's  selections  as  a  guide  as  to  what 
to  plant,  but  no  outsider  can  say  what 
will  suit  various  soils  and  situations.  I  find  that 
in  this  locality  the  varieties  of  fruits  most  in 
favour  are  quite  different  from  those  most  prized 
in  the  stiff  soils  of  Kent.  Here,  on  the  south 
coast,  the  soil  is  light  and  stony,  with  perfect 
drainage.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  surface- 
rooting  Paradise  stock  is  a  great  advantage, 
and,  by  mulching  and  attention  to  guarding 
against  the  effects  of  drought,  the  trees  may  be 
kept  healthy  for  many  years.  I  may  remark  that 
near  the  coast  the  effects  of  violent  gales  are  the 
greatest  of  all  drawbacks  to  fruit  culture,  and  for 
this  reason  tall  standard  trees  are  in  but  little  re- 
quest. Dwarfs  of  some  kind,  that  can  be  easily 
sheltered,  or  that  shelter  one  another,  are  the  sort 
mostly  to  be  relied  on.  It  is  impossible  to  get 
here  the  immense  crops  that  are  sometimes  grown 
in  sheltered  valleys  ;  but  that  should  not  deter 
people  from  growing  fruit.  Make  not  only  the 
sorts,  but  the  mode  of  training,  meet  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  and  all  will  go  right.  Here  we 
are  compelled  to  adopt  a  restricted  form  of  tree, 
not  from  choice,  but  necessity.  One  important 
consideration  is  to  plant  good  healthy  young 
trees  ;  fcr,  if  we  would  keep  a  garden  prolific,  we 
must  always  have  a  succession  of  young  trees 
coming  on  to  succeed  those  that  fail  from  old  age. 

Go'ip'irt.  J.  G. 

PEARS  FOR  COLD  DISTRICTS. 

The  following  notes  will,  perhaps,  be  useful  to 
growers  situated  as  we  are  here.  It  is  said  the 
Pear  does  not  ripen  its  fruit  with  regularity  at  a 
greater  height  above  the  sea  than  700  feet  in  these 
islands,  and  I  believe  the  statement  to  be  true. 
The  reason  is  that  the  fruit  has  not  time  to  mature 
between  the  blooming  period  and  the  cold  weather. 
Here  we  are  exactly  the  above  height  above  the 
sea  level  at  the  kitchen  garden,  and  very  few  of 
the  numerous  varieties  of  Pears  in  common  culti- 
vation ripen  with  us,  although  they  bear  well 
enough.  Some  of  our  bush  Pear  trees  are  this 
year  fairly  bent  down  with  the  weight  of  crop — 
notably,  the  Althorpe  Crassane  and  Easter  BeurrS, 
but  neifher  will  ripen.  Two  hundred  feet  higher 
up  on  the  hill-side  my  neighbour's  trees — Pears, 
Plums,  and  Apples,  &c.— are  all  under  glass, 
and  do  remarkably  well.  An  orchard  house  is  a 
good  investment  in    cold   situations.     Our  very 
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best  Pears  are  the  Louise  Bonne  and  JI  irie  Louise, 
grown  on  a  warm  south  wall,  on  old  and  good 
horizontally-trained  trees.  Leurn;  Diel  is  equally 
fine  looking,  but  does  nat  ripen  so  soon  or  so 
surely.  The  crops  of  the  first  two  are  tolerably 
certain,  and  the  fruit  is,  as  a  rule,  excellent  and 
of  fair  size.  Both  will  be  now  in  season  in  many 
places,  but  here  they  were  only  gathered  on 
October  4,  and  quite  hard.  On  bush  trees  in  the 
open  quarter  both  ripen,  but  do  not  succeed  so 
Well  as  OQ  the  wall.  Williams'  Con  Chretien,  of 
course,  ripens  with  us,  and  the  fruit  is  of  good 
size  on  dwarf  standards,  but  the  crop  is  still  on 
the  tree,  October  S,  and  has  endured  a  severe  gale 
of  wind  without  being  blown  off,  so  is  not  ripe 
yet.  Its  season  of  use  is  from  August  to  Septem- 
ber in  an  ordinary  way,  but  ours  will  not  be  fit 
to  eat  till  about  November.  Napoleon,  a  nice 
looking  and  gooi  Pear,  also  ripens  with  us, 
but  at  present  is  still  far  from  fit  to  gather. 
It  will  hardly  be  credited  that  Doyenne  d'Ete, 
which  ripens  elsewhere  early  in  August,  is  still 
also  on  the  tree  with  us,  but  it  is  on  bush  trees, 
and  a  heavy  crop.  Beurre  d'Amanlis  we  have 
had  occasionally  on  pyramids  in  the  open  ground, 
both  large  and  finely  flavoured,  but  it  is  not  prolific. 
Easter  Beurre  attains  to  moderate  size  and  bears 
freely,  but  has  never  yet  been  fit  to  eat  as  a  dessert 
Pear.  These  are  about  all.  Hacon's  Incomparable, 
Althorpe  Crassane,  Forelle,  Marie  Bergamotte, 
Knight's  Monarch,  and  others  seldom  or  never 
come  to  anything  more  than  mere  woody  knobs, 
often  split  and  cracked  all  over.  "  VV.  C.  T.,"  who 
lately  doubted  that  it  was  heated  walls  to  whicli 
good  crops  of  Peaches  were  due  in  a  locality  where 
the  above  fruits  b'ehave  in  the  way  described,  will 
nosr  perhaps  better  comprehend  the  difficulties 
with  which  Harrison  had  to  contend.  J.  S. 


FLOWER  Garden. 


WINIEKING  ALPINES. 

Theee  are  always  at  this  season  of  the  year  some 
either  tender,  rare,  or  scarce  members  of  the  rock 
garden  which  need  special  attention.  In  the  case 
of  improved  varieties  it  is  always  advisable  in 
some  way,  either  by  means  of  cuttings,  seed,  or 
division,  to  guard  oneself  against  loss  in  winter. 
It  is  a  good  practice  always  to  keep  surplus 
stock  in  pots  of  the  choicer  kinds ;  for,  besides 
having  a  few  specimen  pans  for  exhibition  or  for 
other  purposes,  one  has  always  some  to  exchange 
with  one's  friends  and  for  filling  up  gaps  in  cases 


piece  of  Cystopterls  fragilis,  a  patch  of  Erpetiott 
reniforme,  or  be  a  hiding-place  for  slugs  to  devour 

I  strong  rootlets  of  Androsace  sarmentosa,  Silene 
maritima,  Veronica  verbenacea,  and  many  others  ; 
such  vigorous  plants  bear  pruning  well.  Aoan- 
tholimon  glumaceum  and  its  pretty  relative,  A. 
venustum,  will  not  stand  the  winter  in  a  wet  posi- 
tion, and  would  be  all  the  better  in  any  case  if  a 

;  quantity  of  sand,  grit,  and  peat  were  run  in 
amongst  its  woody  stems.  Then  if  the  old  roo's 
died,  as  they  often  do,  there  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, be  young  roots  emitted  in  spring  from  above 
into  the  top-dressing.  This  plan  of  filling  up  the 
interstices  with  a  sandy  mixture  is  very  beneficial 
in  many  ways.  Lithospermum  prostratum  operated 


Pears  cracking. — Some  varieties  are  more 
liable  to  crack  their  fruits  than  others,  especially 
when  gro  .vn  as  pyramids  or  standards.  Cracking, 
however,  may  be  prevented  in  many  cases,  this 
being  generally  the  result  of  too  deep  root  action. 
I'.y  completely  undermining,  lifting,  and  replant- 
ing tlie  trees  rather  above  than  below  the  level,  we 
have  cured  this  cracking  propensity  in  the  case  of 
such  sorts  as  Easter  Beurrc,  Glou  Morceau,  and 
Beurrfi  Diel,  all  of  which  are  notoriously  addicted 
to  it.  Besides,  this  lifting  serves  to  check  gross 
top  growth,  insures  a  free-bearing  habit,  and 
eoonooiises  space.  —I.  M. 

Kerry  Pippin  and  summer  Golden 
Pippin  Apples. — These  two  widely  distinct  varie- 
ties are  great  favourites  with  Dr.  Marsh,  Egford, 
Frome,  no  collection,  in  his  opinion,  being  com- 
plete without  them.  Both  are  rather  small  fruited, 
but  for  dessert  purposes  during  part  of  September 
and  October  they  are  very  serviceable,  being  most 
attractive  in  appearance  and  of  excellent  quality. 
They  are  sure  bearers,  and  their  not  being  strong 
growers  renders  them  well  adapted  for  garden  cul- 
ture. The  Kerry  Pippin  forms  a  fairly  good  stan- 
dard tree,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  its  fruit 
15  thus  grown  for  the  London  market. — \V.  I.  M. 

Pears  damaged  by  tom-tita.— Pears  are 
valuable  this  season,  and  it  is  very  annoying  to 
find  so  many  of  them  with  small  holes  picked  out 
near  the  stalks  by  tom-tits.  We  generally  suffer 
from  the  depredations  of  these  bold  little  birds, 
but  never  so  much  as  this  season.  We  cannot 
keep  any  late-ripening  Pears  from  them,  and  no 
matter  how  many  we  trap  among  these  their  name 
is  legion,  and  tlie  cry  is,  "  Still  they  come."  It  is 
useless  to  attempt  to  ripen  those  damaged,  as  they 
■will  inevitably  decay  before  they  are  fit  to  eat ; 
consequently  they  are  sent  to  the  kitchen  for  stew- 
ing, and  are  much  appreciated  there  for  that 
purpose.  They  are  also  good  in  tarts,  and  better 
■use  them  in  this  way  than  spoil  them.— I. 

Golden  Spire  Apple  —This  is  not  a  local  Apple,  but 
one  uow  cultivated  throushoiit  England,  at  pre5ent  chiefly 
in  private  gardens.  It  is  destined  to  take  the  place  of  Kes- 
wick and  ""Lord  sufti-ld.  The  tree,  which  ia  uprisht  in 
growth,  has  a  willowy  appearance,  and,  as  I  think  I  liave 
before  m-^iitioned  in  THE  Garurn,  is  especially  well 
adapted  for  pUnting  in  shrulib?ries.  It  is  an  annn.al 
bearer  and  the  quality  is  good.  It  was  first  found,  I  be- 
lieve, in  Lancashire  about  twenty-five  years  fg). — L.  A.  K. 


Tubcroiis  rooted  Grape  of  Cochin  Ch  ina.    (Bunch  and  hemes  one-third  natural  size. ) 


of  loss.  The  final  turn  in  the  way  of  weeding  en- 
ables one  to  make  i.  careful  survey,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  carry  on  all  necessary  work.  Have  a 
good  heap  of  prepared  soil  ready — peat  and  sand, 
grit  and  peat,  sand  and  leaf  soil,  grit  and  leaf  soil 
— all  prepared  for  the  various  plants  for  which 
these  different  soils  are  best  suited.  In  the  case 
of  the  alpine  garden  the  inherent  ideas  of  tidiness 
which  cultivators  in  general  possess  ought  to  be 
dispensed  with.  I  consider  it  most  important 
that  all  leaves  gathered,  as  they  undoubtedly 
will,  about  the  corners  and  hollows  should  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  there,  or  rather  carefully 
secured  by  means  of  a  few  loose  stones  about 
plants  requiring  special  protection.  In  our  desire 
to  have  natural  effects  we  must  not  allow  one 
species  of  strong  rambling  habit  to  smother  its 
weaker  neighbours.  Such  a  graceful  habited  plant 
as  AcTjna  pulchella,  if  allowed  to  ramble  at  will, 
looking  beautiful  in  its  fruiting  condition  at  this 
I  season  of  the  year,  would  soon  smother  a  delicate 


on  in  this  way  will  probably  furnish  a  goodly  num- 
■  ber  of  rooted  o.f  sets  ne-ict  spring.  Daphne  Cneornm 
I  is  another  plant  amenable  to  the  same  treatment 
with  the  same  results.     Others  are  Epiga;a  repens^ 
Andromeda  tetragona,  and  Bryanthus  erectus. 
1      Glass    protections. — Placing  odd  pieces  of 
glass,  slightly  sloping,  to  throw  rain  off   plants  is 
a  capital  winter  protection.     Many  plants,  hardy 
enough  in  this  country,  suconmb  through  altered 
conditions  to  too  much  moisture  in  winter.   Agave- 
Deierti,   A.  utahensi.s,    Indian    Meconopsis,  Um- 
bilicus    spinosus,    Dasylirion     Bigelowi,    various- 
Edraianthi,    Houstonia   coerulea,  Opuntias,  Pelar- 
goniurp  Endlicheriauum,  and  some  others  are  alt 
!  benefited  by  having  a  covering  of  glass  put  over 
them.     In  order  to  effect  this  the  best  way  is   to 
get  three  or  four  lengths  of  lath,  regulated  accord- 
ing to  the  height  of   the  plant  to  be  protected, 
j  pointed  at  one  end  so  as  to  enable  them  to  be 
;  stuck  into  the  ground ;  near  the  top  of  each  piece- 
]  cut  notches  deep  enough  to  rest  the  glass  upon.  L 
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have  found  pieces  of  glass  thus  placed  capable  of 
protecting  that  lovely,  but  precocious,  bloomer, 
Epigasa  repens,  in  early  spring,  keeping  it  in 
beautiful  condition  for  months  when  a  week  of 
snow  showers  would  have  finished  its  charms. 

Duplicates.— Among  kinds  of  which  it  is  al- 
ways advisable  duplicates  should  be  kept  come 
the  following  :  Arabis  pedemontana,  Armeria 
juncea,  Artemisia  nitida,  Astrantia  minor,  Callir- 
hoe  involucrata,  Campanula  fragilis,  C.  isophylla, 
C.  AUioni,  C.  Eaineri  (true),  Cheiranthus  longi- 
folius,  Cyananthus  lobatus.  Cyclamen  repandum, 
and  C.  ibericum.  Most  Drabas  are  hardy,  but  if 
not  good  plants  they  are  liable  to  be  either  eaten 
by  slugs,  or  pulled  out  of  the  ground  by  frost  or 
worms,  so  it  would  perhaps  be  well  to  take  them 
up  altogether  for  the  winter.  Take  a  few  cuttings  of 
Epilobium  obcordatum  and  of  Cyananthus  lobatus. 
Look  carefully  about  Erodium  oheilanthifolium 
and  E.  chrysanthum  for  seedlings  and  pot  them. 
Cuttings  of  all  hardy  or  half-hardy  Fuchsias 
should  have  been  taken,  but  if  not,  it  is  not  yet 
too  late.  I  refer  to  such  kinds  as  F.  globosa,  F.  Ric- 
cartoni,  F.  prccumbens,  F.  corallina,  andF.  micro- 
phylla.  Geranium  argenteum  and  G.  cinereum  may 
also  be  examined  for  seedlings,  and  probably 
some  hybrids  will  be  found  between  the  two.  If 
good  strong  shoots  of  Iberis  gibraltarica  var. 
hybrida  be  taken  now  and  put  in  pots  or  pans, 
fine  flowering  heads  will  be  had  next  spring.  The 
new  Iberis,  I.  Pruiti,  seems  to  me  to  be  doubt- 
fully hardy,  but  I  have  no  experience  with  it 
It  would  be  better  to  keep  a  bit  or  two  of  Hous- 
tonia,  worms  pile  it  up  so  with  their  castings. 
Lewisia  rediviva,  Lithospermum  petrseum,  and  L. 
Gastoni  are  rather  doubtful  plants,  unless  well 
established.  It  is  too  late  to  take  cuttings  of 
Onosma  tauricum,  the  "  Golden  Drop,"  but  a  piece 
of  glass  will  fully  protect  it.  Petrocallis  pyrenaica, 
Phyteuma  Sieberi,  P.  comosum,  and  P.  humile  are 
deserving  of  special  attention.  It  would  be  well 
to  secure  some  bulbils  of  the  Pinguiculas.  Dupli- 
cates of  all  Primulas  should  be  kept,  although 
most  of  them  are  quite  hardy.  The  true  P.  nivalis, 
P.  sikkimensis,  vertioillata,  and  perhaps  one  or 
two  others  only  need  special  mention.  Of  Sedums, 
Saxifrages,  and  Sempervivums,  most  people  keep 
a  good  stock  in  pots  ;  Senecio  pulcher,  although 
doubtful,  is  generally  safe  under  a  good  covering 
of  leaves.     Soldanellas  must  not  be  forgotten. 


The  Hungarian  Bindweed. —  I  lately 
noticed  this  plant,  the  great  Bindweed  of  our  gar- 
dens, growing  up  the  stem  of  a  dead  Spruce  to  a 
height  of  nearly  or  quite  20  feet  in  the  College 
Gardens  at  Dublin.  As  may  be  supposed,  the 
effect  was  very  good,  and  the  place  the  true  one 
for  the  plant  which  is  not  easy  to  control  in  a  bor- 
der of  choice  shrubs.  In  this  case  the  stem  it 
grew  upon  was  isolated  on  the  Grass,  so  that  the 
plant  could  not  easily  ramble  away  ;  besides,  it 
had  plenty  of  room  above.  The  large  vase-like 
flowers  of  this  plant,  and  its  pink  form  and  fine 
habit,  go  to  make  it  worthy  of  a  fit  place  in  our 
gardens. — K. 

Lilies  In  the  shade.— Several  of  your  cor- 
respondents have  implied  that  I  recommend  grow- 
ing Lilies  only  in  shade  and  shelter  and  not  in  the 
open  sun.  I  believe  that  in  most  gardens  where 
not  many  Lilies  are  grown  it  is  safest  to  plant 
them  in  the  shade  and  shelter  of  a  Rhododendron 
bed  or  otherwise  protected.  When  the  subsoil  is 
at  all  moist  they,  of  course,  flower  well  in  the  sun, 
but  are  more  exposed  to  be  damaged  by  spring 
frosts  and  by  hail  or  heavy  rain  when  in  bloom, 
and  by  hail  even  when  in  bud.  On  our  experi- 
mental garden  hillside  we  had  this  year  some 
thousands  of  L.  auratnm  in  full  sun.  On  two 
Saturdays  running  there  were  heavy  hailstorms  ; 
this  was  at  the  time  when  Iris  Ksempferi  was  in 
beauty  ;  its  great  flowers  were  split  to  ribbons  and 
the  hailstones  lay  4  inches  deep  on  some  of  the 
rock  plants.  The  storms  bruised  the  leaves  and 
buds  of  L.  auratum,  speciosum,  Batemannise,  &c., 
so  much,  that  they  did  not  entirely  recover  from 
the  efEects,  many  of  the  flowers  showing  blemishes, 
though  not  the  least  like  those  from  spot.  I  have  this 


morning  cut  you  a  basket  of  Lilies.  The  auratum 
were  grown  in  full  shade  under  trees  ;  the  specio- 
sum from  a  sunk  pit  where  it  has  not  seen  the 
sun.  I  leave  the  flowers  and  deep  green  foliage 
to  speak  for  themselves.  We  are  making  a  bed 
at  Wisley,  where  a  great  number  of  all  sorts  of 
Lilies  will  be  planted  in  the  complete  shade  of  the 
wood.  I  will  report  results  hereafter. — George 
P.  Wilson,  Heatherhank,  Weyhridge. 

*j*  With  this  note  Mr.  Wilson  brought  us  three 
stems  of  Lilium  auratum  and  speciosum  as  ex- 
amples of  his  Lilies  that  had  never  seen  the  sun 
while  growing.  They  are  by  far  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  Lilium  auratum  that  we  have  ever  seen 
in  the  middle  of  October.  The  stems  range  from 
i  feet  to  6  feet  high,  and  carry  about  half-a-dozen 
blooms,  each  about  8  inches  across.  The  leaves  are 
remarkably  vigorous,  measuring  from  8  inches  to 
10  inches  in  length,  of  a  deep,  healthy  green.  They 
well  bear  out  what  Mr.  Wilson  has  stated. — Ed. 

Tuberous  Begonias    and  rain.— These 

grow  well  in  Lancashire,  and  no  flowers  better 
withstand  the  efEects  of  rain.  In  one  of  my  ram- 
bles round  Liverpool  about  a  fortnight  ago  I  saw 
at  the  Botanic  Gardens  some  magnificent  beds  of 
them  full  of  bloom,  showing  how  valuable  they 
are  for  late  flowering.  Begonia  blooms  are  also 
very  useful  in  a  cut  state,  lasting,  as  they  do,  well 
in  water,  and  the  striking  colours  please  the  eye. 
— W.  Roberts,  Scafeld,  Liverpool. 

Is  Narcissus  incomparabllis  ever 
fertile  ? — It  is  confidently  stated,  as  in  The 
Garden  last  week,  that  K.  incomparabllis  is  a 
hybrid,  and  therefore  sterile.  A  hybrid  it  may  be, 
but  does  it  never  bear  seed  ?  I  believe  I  have  read 
somewhere  (was  it  in  the  old  "  Miller's  Gardening 
Dictionary  ?")  that  this  Narcissus  does  seed  in 
Spain.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  possible  that  it  may 
produce  and  ripen  seed  in  England  in  some  favour- 
able seasons.  These  may,  of  course,  occur  rarely, 
but  I  am  puzzled  in  this  way.  In  my  neighbour- 
hood incomparabllis  is  so  abundant  as  to  be  wild, 
I  may  almost  saj',  in  some  spots.  In  these  and 
in  a  small  field  of  my  own,  where  it  has  established 
itself,  it  grows  in  so  scattered  (literally  sporadic) 
a  way,  that  it  bears  precisely  the  appearance  of  a 
self-sown  plant.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  ever 
found  seed  upon  it ;  but  I  have  really  never  looked 
carefully,  for  I  have  not  been  here  very  long,  and 
have  been  very  busy  with  other  matters.  But  it 
would  certainly  seem  difficult  to  account  for  the 
wide-spreading  of  this  Daffodil,  and  in  so  scat- 
tered a  way,  if  it  increases  only  from  the  bulb. — 
G.  H.  Engleheart,  AppUsharv,  Andover. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


The  variegated  tree  Sempervivum,  shown  by 
Mr.  Cannell  at  South  Kensington  on  the  9th  inst.,  is  one 
of  the  best  kinds  of  succulents  for  summer  bedding,  parti- 
cularly for  dotting  over  a  dark  groundwork  of  Coleus  or 
Alternanthera. — W. 

The  &lngle  Dahlias  grow  as  much  as  9  feet  high — 
tine  things  for  breaking  flat  surfaces.  Our  sapient  nursery- 
men are  trying  to  get  them  dwarf,  and  those  who  do  not 
devote  themselves  to  pincushion  beds  will  probably  have 
to  provide  for  tliemselves. — V. 

Jonquils.— These  we  are  growing  in  pots  this  year.  Of 
the  small  flowered,  single,  sweet-scented  variety  we  have 
planted  a  dozen  bulbs  in  a  7-inch  pot.  The  giant  Jonquil 
Oampemelle  haa  larger  bulbs,  and  nine  are  sufficient  to  put 
in  the  same  space.— J.  G. 

Corbularla  coneplcua.— Weare  now  potting  bulbs 
of  the  Hoop-petticoat  Karcissus.  A  few  potfuls  of  it  ex- 
hibited by  me  in  April  last  were  greatly  admired.  Bulbs 
of  it  may  now  be  purchased  at  half-a-crown  a  dozen,  and 
six  of  them,  in  a  5-inch  pot,  will  yield  more  than  a  score  of 
flowers. — J.  D. 

Carnation  Juliette — Amongst  perpetual  flowering, 
Carnations,  Juliette,  now  being  distributed  by  Mr.  Turner- 
of  Slough,  is  a  very  fine  kind.  It  is  dwarf  and  free-flower 
ing,  so  free  that  a  small  plant  which  I  had  in  summer  has 
thirty  flowers  and  buds  on  it.  Its  colour  is  deep  rose,  and 
the  flowers  are  large  and  well  formed.  From  a  dozen 
plants  of  this  variety  one  might  cut  and  come  again  from 
October  until  April.— J.  Douglas. 

Single  Dahlias  may  well  be  popular ;  at  this  date 
(October  13)  they  are  simply  magnificent.  The  best  half 
dozen  kinds  in  our  collection  are  White  Queen.  Paragon, 
deep  maroon,  striped  with  purple  ;  Sunflower,  light  yellow  ; 
Gracilis  perfecta,  intense  crimson  ;  Cecie  Teigner,  purplish 
pink  ;  and  Plato,  orange-buff.  Wiih  us  young  plants  pro- 
duce the  finest  flowers,  and  the  plants  are  more  compact 
than  those  planfpcl  as  old  stpol?.— TiV, 


TREES  AND  Shrubs. 


EDINBURGH  FORESTRY  EXHIBITION. 
Rapid  progress  is  now  being  made  with  arrange- 
ments in  connection  with  the  International  Forestry 
Exhibition  to  be  held  in  Edinburgh  next  year, 
and  both  from  home  and  abroad  the  promoters  are 
receiving  most  gratifying  support.  Although  the 
idea  of  having  such  an  exhibition  only  took  a  tan- 
gible shape  a  little  more  than  six  months  ago,  so 
much  ability  and  energy  have  been  thrown  into 
the  work  by  the  executive  committee,  that  its  suc- 
cess is  already  ensured. 

Origin  of  the  undertaking. — It  may  be  re- 
membered that  in  March  last,  at  a  meeting  held  in 
Edinburgh  under  the  presidency  of  the  JIarquis 
of  Lothian,  the  movement  took  a  practical  shape, 
a  motion  pledging  those  present  to  give  their 
hearty  co-operation  and  patronage  to  the  promotion 
of  such  an  exhibition  having  been  unanimously 
adopted  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Hutchison,  of  Cor- 
lowie.  A  guarantee  fund  was  at  once  opened  for 
subscriptions,  and  a  provisional  committee  ap- 
pointed. Matters  went  on  smoothly  till  August, 
when  the  promoters  learned  with  some  anxiety  that 
a  proposal  was  on  foot  also  to  open  an  interna- 
tional exhibition  of  horticulture,  floriculture,  and 
forestry  in  London  next  year.  It  was  felt  that 
two  exhibitions  of  forestry  held  simultaneously 
—one  in  London  and  the  other  in  Edinburgh 
— would  be  injurious  to  both,  and  a  feeling 
of  great  relief  was  experienced  when  this  clash- 
ing of  interest  was  averted  by  the  timeous 
interposition  of  the  Marquis  of  Lothian  and  Lord 
Provost  Harrison,  the  London  committee  having 
courteously  agreed,  at  the  request  of  the  latter,  to 
postpone  their  exhibition  till  1885. 

Hints  TO  intending  exhibitors. — Theexhibi- 
tion,  as  is  well  known,  is  intended  to  include 
everything  connected  with  or  illustrative  of  the 
forest  products  of  the  world,  and  will  be  open  to 
exhibitors  from  all  countries.  The  exhibits,  as  has 
been  before  stated,  will  come  under  one  or  other 
of  the  following  classes :  1,  Practical  forestry  ;  2, 
forest  produce,  raw  and  manufactured ;  .S,  scientific 
forestry;  4,  ornamental  forestry;  5,  illustrations 
of  forestry ;  6,  forest  literature  and  history ;  7, 
essays  and  reports ;  8,  loan  collections ;  9,  eco- 
nomic condition  of  foresters  and  woodmen ;  and  10, 
miscellaneous.  The  entries  will  close  on  1st  March, 
and  all  exhibits  must  be  intimated  by  a  certificate 
of  entry,  forms  of  which  will  be  issued  on  applica- 
tion to  the  secretary.  The  committee  have  agreed 
to  reserve  power  to  restrict  the  space  applied  for, 
or  to  decline  any  application,  in  either  of  which 
cases  the  secretary  will,  as  soon  as  practicable', 
notify  the  result  to  the  applicant.  The  floor  rate 
is  to  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling  per 
square  foot,  but  the  open  air  space  is  free.  The 
cases  for  exhibits,  however,  must  in  no  case  ex- 
ceed 10  feet  in  height,  and  exhibitors  will  require 
to  pay  all  the  expense  of  transit,  delivery,  fixing, 
and  removing  their  exhibits.  AH  packages  con- 
taining articles  intended  for  exhibition  should 
bear  the  distinctive  mark,  "  I.  F.  E.,  Edinburgh," 
in  red  paint;  and  also  have  painted  on 
them  the  name  and  number  (which  will 
be  sent  on  allocation  of  space)  of  the  exhibitor 
The  way-bill  is  to  accompany  all  packages,  and 
contain  the  name  of  the  exhibitor,  his  number  and 
address.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  the  date  for  the  reception  of  exhibits  has  not 
yet  been  fixed.  Exhibitors  of  machinery  requir- 
ing the  use  of  water,  gas,  or  steam  must  state,  on 
making  their  entries,  the  quantity  of  water,  gas, 
or  steam  which  will  be  required ;  and  exhibitors 
of  machinery  in  motion  are  to  mention  the  rate  of 
speed  at  which  it  is  to  be  driven.  The  furnishing 
of  all  connections,  shafting,  pulleys,  belting,  &o., 
will,  of  course,  be  at  the  expense  of  the  exhibitor ; 
but  gas,  water,  or  steam  power  will  be  supplied 
on  terms  which  are  to  be  arranged  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  be  under  their  entire  control.  Medals, 
money  prizes,  and  diplomas  for  exhibits  and 
essays  will  be  awarded  by  competent  jurors.  The 
executive  have  resolved  that  no  photographs, 
copies,  or  other  reproductions  of  any  objects  ex- 
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hibited  will  be  permitted  to  be  taken  without 
the  consent  of  the  committee  and  the  exhibitor. 
Contributors  to  the  loan  department  are  requested 
to  communicate  with  the  secretary,  who  will 
supply  special  forms  to  be  filled  up  by  them. 
Free  space  will  be  given  for  workmen's  approved 
models.  To  ensure  uniformity  of  decoration  and 
general  effect,  no  exhibitor  is  to  be  allowed  to  put 
up  any  sign,  flag,  banner,  or  other  kind  of  decora- 
tion or  erection  without  the  approval  of  the  com- 
mittee. Exhibitors  may  mark  the  selling  price  of 
the  articles  exhibited  complete,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  jurors  and  visitors.  All  fulminating 
and  explosive  substances  and  all  dangerous  mate- 
rials are  absolutely  forbidden  to  be  sent.  Smoking 
is  strictly  prohibited  within  the  exhibition  build- 
ings, and  all  persons  admitted  to  the  exhibition 
shall  be  subject  to  the  rules  and  orders  of  the 
committee.  We  understand  that  the  committee 
will  endeavour  to  obtain  from  the  various  Uritish 
railway  companies  special  terms  for  the  convey- 
ance of  exhibits  to  and  from  the  exhibition  ;  and 
should  they  succeed,  such  arrangements  will  be 
duly  intimated  to  exhibitors.  The  committee, 
however,  do  not  undertake  any  responsibility  be- 
tween the  railway  companies  and  exhibitors  with 
reference  to  the  despatch,  transmission,  delivery, 
or  return  of  exhibits. 

Colonial,  fokeign,  and  continental  ex- 
hibits.— There  is  every  prospect  of  a  considerable 
number  of  contributions  coming  from  the  Colonial 
Governments,  as  the  Colonial  Secretary  has  offi- 
cially forwarded  the  printed  papers  to  the  mem- 
bers. On  account  of  the  connection  which  the 
secretary,  Mr.  Cadell,  and  several  members  of 
committee,  have  with  various  forest  officials  in 
India,  it  may  be  reasonably  expected  that  large 
contributions  will  come  also  from  that  quarter  of 
the  globe.  Indeed,  promises  have  already  been 
received  from  Ceylon,  Nova  Scotia,  Japan, 
Jamaica,  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands,  &c. 
A  large  number  of  trophies  of  the  chase  are  to  be 
forwarded  from  India  by  Colonel  Michael,  a  cele- 
brated sportsman.  From  the  various  Continental 
schools  numerous  appliances  for  floating,  trans- 
porting, and  converting  timber  will  form  an  in- 
teresting feature  of  the  exhibition. 

Date  op  opening  the  exhibition.  —  It  is 
proposed  that  the  exhibition  should  be  opened 
about  the  beginning  of  July,  and  continue,  open 
for  three  months  or  so.  Many  of  the  visitors  who 
usually  favour  Edinburgh  at  that  time  will  there- 
fore find  an  additional  inducement  to  prolong 
their  stay.  The  results  anticipated  are  a  stimulus 
to  trade  generally,  increase  of  useful  information, 
and  personal  intercourse  between  the  traders  and 
artisans  of  other  countries  with  those  of  Edin- 
burgh. The  exhibition  thus  becomes  of  national 
importance,  and  it  is  hoped  that  (he  Edinburgh 
Town  Council  may  see  their  way  to  grant  a  site 
where  the  buildings  and  outdoor  exhibitions  of 
growing  plants  may  be  placed  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  In  this,  as  in  every  other  part  of  the 
enterprise,  the  executive  committee  are  most 
anxious  to  carry  with  them  the  good  wishes  of 
their  townsmen,  and  where  benefits  of  such  im- 
portance to  the  community  are  concerned,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  there  may  be  unanimous  and 
hearty  approval  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  exe- 
cutive to  insure  at  once  a  financial  success  and 
the  advancement  of  the  educational  interests  of 
the  world  at  large. 


5071.— Buddlea  globosa.— This  bears  prun- 
ing with  impunity,  and  if  cut  back  early  in  spring 
will  throw  up  strong  flowering  shoots  the  same 
season.  In  the  case  of  a  wall  plant  this  treatment 
is  not  necessary,  although  topping  or  cutting  back 
strong  branches  might  be  pursued  with  safety  and 
with  the  best  results.  A  plot  of  standard  Buddleas 
in  our  home  nursery  here  was  cut  back,  owing  to 
overgrowth,  and  I  was  quite  surprised  at  the 
qnautity  of  flowers  produced  by  the  young  wood 
during   the    following  season.— A.  D.  Webstek. 

"  A.  J.  C."  should  not  prune  his  plant  of 

Buddlea  globosa  in  any  way  in  order  to  induce 
flowering.     As  it  was  only  planted  last  autumn 


and  grew  vigorously  this  season,  there  has  been  no 
time  lost  as  yet.  If  not  interfered  with  in  any 
way,  the  probability  is  that  it  will  flower  freely 
next  summer,  and  continue  to  doj  so  every  season 
without  any  pruning  whatever,  unless  it  gets  too 
large  for  the  position  assigned  it,  when  it  may  be 
cut  back. — Alpha. 

Staphylea  colchica. — I  find  this  member 
of  tlie  Bladder-nut  family  to  be  very  useful  for 
forcing  into  flower  in  spring.  The  common 
Bladder-nut  (S.  pinnata),  found  wild  in  some  parts 
of  England,  is  more  attractive  in  fruit  than  in 
flower,  but  S.  colchica  is  valued  for  the  beauty  of 
its  pure  white  blossoms,  which  are  produced  in 
large  clusters.  Like  Deutzia  gracilis,  it  is,  as  a 
rule,  more  attractive  under  glass  than  in  the  open 
air,  as  outside  the  blossoms  are  often  tinged  with 
green.  This  Staphylea  has  been  known  for  some 
time,  but  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that 
it  has  been  used  for  forcing  ;  indeed,  its  employ- 
ment for  that  purpose  is  still  very  limited.  Cut- 
tings of  it  do  not  root  satisfactorily ;  therefore  a 
stock  of  it  must  be  obtained  by  means  of  layers, 
or  in  the  case  of  established  plants  it  is  often  pos- 
sible to  detach  suckers  with  a  few  roots  attached 
to  them,  and  these  soon  make  good  plants.  Very 
early  forcing  does  not  suit  it,  the  beginning  of 
March  being  quite  soon  enough  to  have  it  in  per- 
fection.—H.   P. 

5075.— Araucaria  imbricata.— The  trees 
in  question  are  suffering  from  superabundant 
moisture  at  the  root,  which  the  thick  coating 
of  Moss  but  too  clearly  proves.  Drain  the  soil 
thoroughly  and  prune  off  all  dead  and  dying 
branches,  when  the  trees  will  doubtless  improve. 
A  prevailing  evil  with  the  Araucaria  seems  to  be 
the  loss  of  the  lower  branches,  a  circumstance  due 
in  a  great  measure  to  planting  the  tree  in  a  low- 
lying,  damp  situation,  where  it  is  susceptible  to 
the  influence  of  frost,  or  under  the  shade  and  drip 
of  other  trees.  The  latter  is  perhaps  the  princi- 
pal cause,  as  I  have  frequently  noted  the  injurious 
effects  produced  on  this  tree  by  coming  in  too 
close  contact  with  others,  and  as  often  watched 
the  healthy  development  of  foliage  when  allowed 
ample  space  and  partially  sheltered  from  the  pre- 
vailing winds.  By  many  persons  the  loss  of 
branches  is  attributed  to  insufficient  nourishment 
caused  by  growing  the  tree  on  poor  soil,  but  this 
is  quite  a  mistake,  as  the  Araucaria  will  thrive  m 
almost  any  class  of  soil,  provided  thorough  drain- 
age is  attended  to.  No  tree  dislikes  more  being 
under  the  shade  and  drip  of  others  than  this  Arau- 
caria, and  nothing  is  more  adverse  to  its  healthy 
development. — A.  D.  Webster,  Penrliyn  Castlv, 
Xortli  Will  ex. 

Curious  graft  on  a  Sliver  Fir  tree.- 

Growing  alongside  one  of  the  drives  in  the  park 
here  is  a  large  Silver  Fir,  on  a  branch  of  which  a 
twig  of  I'icea  Pinsapo  has  at  one  time  been  en- 
grafted. The  graft,  strange  to  say,  is  deciduous, 
the  leaves  or  pins  annually  dying  off  in  autumn 
and  being  again  renewed  in  spring.  To  avoid 
mistake,  I  have  duly  noted  this  curious  fact  for  the 
past  five  years,  and,  never  having  seen  or  heard 
of  a  similar  occurrence,  I  should  like  to  know  if 
anything  of  the  kind  has  come  under  the  notice  of 
your  readers.  As  the  tree  in  question  is  growing 
alongside  the  drive  leading  to  Bangor  and  the 
graft  placed  on  the  side  next  to  the  road,  I  can 
only  account  for  such  a  curious  experiment  in  the 
following  manner :  A  large  Picea  Pinsapo  grows 
near  the  garden,  and  it  may  be  that  one  of  the 
young  gardeners  in  going  to  Bangor,  and  while, 
perhaps,  waiting  for  a  friend,  cut  a  twig  from  this 
tree  and  grafted  it  upon  the  Silver  Fir,  more,  per- 
haps, as  an  experiment  or  for  amusement  than 
from  any  idea  tliat  a  union  of  the  two  would  take 
place.— A.  D.  Webstbk. 

The  Tree  Ivy. — It  is  curious  to  note  how  few 
use  this  fine  shrub  effectively.  I  saw  one  by  a 
roadside  away  from  all  gardens  a  few  days  ago, 
many  feet  through  the  head,  and  forming  one  of 
the  handsomest  evergreens  that  could  be  desired. 
It  was  a  plant  of  the  common  Ivy,  which  had 
grown  up  an  old  stone  and  mortar  pillar,  that  once 
probably  formed  the  gate-post  of  the  small  farm- 
house.     Above    this  6   feet    of    pillar,     finding 


nothing  to  climb  on,  the  plant  assumed  the  tree 
habit,  and  spread  forth  with  a  roundish-flat  head 
into  a  beautiful  object.  There  are  few  country 
places  where  a  few  of  these  Tree  Ivies  could  not 
be  placed  with  advantage.  Native  evergreens, 
they  fear  not  frost,  and  no  foreigner  could  give  a 
happier  effect — V. 


Orchids. 

OKCHID  GEOWING  IN  THE  TROPICS.* 

The  culture  of  Orchids,  often  attended  with  so 
many  obstacles  in  temperate  regions,  presents 
little  or  no  difficulty  in  the  Tropics.  When,  after 
voyaging  for  some  years  on  the  Amazon,  from 
Pard  to  Pebas.  in  Peru,  a  distance  of  some  2000 
miles,  and  seeing  Orchids  in  their  habitats,  I  de- 
cided to  remain  permanently  in  Para,  I  soon  had  a 
small  collection  of  the  more  common  Amazonian 
Orchids,  such  as  many  species  of  Catasetums, 
Gongoras,  Kodriguezias,  Epidendrums,  Oncidiums, 
Galeandras,  Trichocentrum  atropurpureum,  Stan- 
hopea  eburnea,  and  Cattleya  superba.  El  Dorado, 
Wallisi,  and  luteola.  These  plants,  although 
coming  from  regions  hundreds  of  miles  removed, 
all  flourished  under  the  same  treatment.  Those 
of  which  I  had  plenty  were  simply  wired  on  to 
the  trunks  and  branches  of  the  Orange  and  Sapo- 
dilla  trees  in  the  orchard,  but  the  choicer  kinds 
(as,  like  almost  every  one  else  in  Paru,  I  was  only  a 
tenant  at  will  in  my  house)  were  fastened  on  to 
bare  hard  wood  blocks  which  were  hung  on  the 
trees,or  on  the  shady  side]of  the  orchard  fences.  On 
the  trees  the  growth  of  roots  began  at  once  and 
the  distance  the  roots  would  run  up  and  down 
the  trunks  was  astonishing.  For  example,  a 
medium-sized  plant  of  Cattleya  superba  stretched 
its  roots  4  feet  up  and  more  than  6  feet  down  the 
trunk  of  a  Sapodilla  tree,  these  long  roots  often 
branching  and  covering  the  bark  like  a  network. 
On  plants  grown  on  blocks 

The  root  GEO  wth  was  far  shorter,  but  no  less 
strong  and  healthy.  Such  profusion  of  roots 
could  not  fail  shortly  to  produce  strong  and  healthy 
growth,  and  after  a  few  months  I  was  never  with- 
out a  good  display  of  Orchid  bloom.  The  treat- 
ment was  simply,  when  two  consecutive  days  fol- 
lowed without  the  afternoon  shower,  to  give  a 
syringing  in  early  morning  to  the  plants  on  blocks, 
those  on  the  trees  never  requiring  any.  When 
the  plants  showed  bud  they  were  removed  to  the 
piazza  and  hung  to  the  posts  or  to  the  rafters  of 
the  roof,  where,  being  under  cover  and  thus  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  rain,  they  received  a  morn- 
ing syringing.  When  the  plants  were  out  of 
bloom  they  were  returned  to  the  orchard.  The 
show  of  flower  was  at  times  very  fine.  Plants  of 
Cattleya  superba  were  seldom  out  of  bloom  ;  this 
species  never  rested  and  showed  flower  from  every 
new  growth,  the  colour  varying  from  clear  pink 
to  deep  lake.  A  single  spike  would  often  show 
seven  blooms,  and  many  individual  flom-ers  mea 
sured  3  inches  in  diameter,  but,  as  a  rule,  the 
very  large  flowers  were  wanting  in  depth  of  colour. 
Cattleya  El  Dorado,  blooming  from  November  to 
March,  presented  a  great  difference  of  colour  from 
deep  pink  to  the  pure  white  Cattleya  Wallisi, 
which  is  only  a  white  Cattleya  El  Dorado  in  flower, 
though  very  distinct  in  growth.  The  size  and 
depth  of  colour  of  the  blotch  on  the  lip,  varying 
from  deepest  orange  to  light  yellow,  was  very 
marked  in  the  various  plants,  as  also  the  purple 
spot  and  the  frilling  of  the  tip  of  the  lip.  Cattleya 
luteola,  like  C.  superba,  was  always  in  growth  and 
bloom,  the  canary  yellow  flowers,  produced  two 
to  eight  together,  showing  a  great  variety  in  the 
carmine  markings  of  the  lip.  Stanhopeas  and 
Coryanthes  usually  bloomed  from  December 
to  June,  but  if  one  has  many  plants,  some 
carf  be  found  showing  flower  every  month 
in  the  year.  Eodriguezia  secunda  and  lasiflora 
bloom  in  January.  Tlie  former  in  the  shape  of  a 
large  plant  makes  a  magnificent  show.  One  of 
my  plants  is  as  large  as  a  bushel  measure,  and  had 


'*  By  E.  S.  Rand,  Jan.,  Para,  Brazil,  in  New  York    Uor- 
icuUural  Society's  Prociedinrjs, 
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last  winter  more  than  100  long  spikes  of  bloom. 
This  Kodriguezia  is  no  less  ornamental  in  seed 
than  in  flower,  the  capsules  bursting  and  showing 
the  masses  of  infinitessimal  white  seeds  which  look 
like  woolly  flowers.  It  is  very  common  around 
ParA,  the  Mango  trees  being  full  of  it,  and  it  is  in 
fact  almost  the  only  Orchid  which  is  found  in  the 
city  itself.  There  is  a  great  <lifEerence  in  the 
plants ;  some  have  thin  leaves,  few  spikes  and 
pale  flowers,  and  others  thick  fleshy  leaves,  and 
many  spikes  with  very  rich  cherry-coloured  blos- 
soms. The  best  are  quite  as  handsome  as  Sacco- 
labium  ampuUaceum.  Eodriguezia  laxiflora  is  a 
charming  little  plant  with  long  pendent  spikes  of 
greenish  yellow  flowers  with  small  white  lip,  which 
fill  the  whole  air  with  a  rich  spicy  fragrance. 
Scuticaria  Steeli  on  the  trees  produced  its 
Eush-like  leaves  4  feet  in  length,  and  in  Feb- 
ruary gives  an  abundance  of  bloom  which  lasts 
long  in  perfection. 

Catasetums  and  MtANTHus  were  present  in 
great  variety,  and,  owing  to  their  ever-varying 
flowers,  are  always  a  source  of  wonder  and  delight. 
Certain  premises  granted,  one  can  usually  tell 
what  the  flower  of  a  plant  will  be  like,  but  there 
is  no  telling  what  a  Catasetum  will  do.  If  a  plant 
produced  at  the  same  time  a  Rose  and  a  Lily,  the 
two  flowers  are  not  more  unlike  than  those  which 
many  of  my  Catasetums  have  produced  from  the 
same  pseudo-bulb,  and  the  same  plant  in  different 
years  produces  wholly  different  flowers.  The  few 
Cynoches  which  I  have  also  develop  some  curious 
freaks  in  flowers,  but  their  inconstancy  shows 
some  little  rule.  Trichocentrum  atropurpureum 
is  a  little  gem,  blooming  for  many  months  and  de- 
liciously  fragrant.  Diiferent  plants  vary  much  in 
markings,  but  all  are  lovely.  Oncidium  lancea- 
num,  called  here  "  Orelha  do  Burro  "  or  Ass's  Ear, 
is  the  best  of  the  Oncidiums.  It  grows  freely  and 
yields  great  branching  spikes  of  bloom  from 
November  to  March.  The  flowers  last  long  in 
beauty  and  are  very  fragrant.  We  have  some 
plants  larger  than  a  bushel  basket,  with  more  than 
a  dozen  tall  spikes.  Galeandra  Devoniana  and  a 
small  white-flowered  species,  as  far  as  I  can  find 
not  described,  bloom  from  January  to  July.  The 
former  often  attains  a  height  of  3  feet  and 
develops  its  great  fragrant  blossoms  in  profusion. 
The  latter  is  always  in  bloom,  in  fact  will  kill 
itself  by  blooming;  it  is  very  rare,  and,  although 
not  showy,  is  a  very  attractive  plant.  The  Eio 
Negro  variety  of  Epidendrum  bicornutum,  if  in- 
deed I  am  correct  in  my  name,  is  a  very  beautiful 
Orchid,  but  unfortunately  it  is  very  difiicult  to 
transport.  Out  of  fifty  plants  sent  me  from 
Maiiaos,  which  were  only  a  week  in  the  case,  I 
only  saved  ten.  Of  a  lot  taken  to  New  York  in 
the  spring  of  1882  not  one  survived,  in  spite  of 
every  personal  care.  The  pseudo-bulb  is  hollow 
with  two  terminal  coriaceous  leaves,  from  between 
which  the  flower-spike  springs.  This  is  long  and, 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  pseudo-bulb, 
bears  from  two  to  fifteen  large  white  flowers 
which  somewhat  resemble  and  are  as  beautiful 
as  those  of  Phalaenopsis  grandiflora;  they  last 
weeks  in  perfection,  and  are  delioiously  fra- 
grant in  the  morning.  This  plant,  in  contrast 
to  the  Trinidad  E.  bicornutum,  which  is  a  shy 
bloomer,  flowers  very  freely ;  every  little  pseudo- 
bulb  gives  a  flower-spike,  and  we  have  seen  a  large 
plant  on  a  tree  in  a  neighbour's  garden  which  had 
twenty  long  spikes  of  bloom,  not  one  with  less 
than  a  dozen  flowers.  There  is  one  other  very 
beautiful 

Amazonian  Orchid  probably  undescribed — 
a  very  lovely  Zygopetalum  of  the  Z.  masillare  or 
rostratum  group,  which  yields  semi-pendent  spikes 
of  large  white  flowers,  the  lip  varying  from  choco- 
late to  deep  rich  blue.  The  individual  flowers  last 
six  weeks  in  beauty.  The  plant  is  scandent,  pro- 
ducing its  pseudo-bulbs  from  a  running  root  stock, 
and  each  pseudo-bulb  gives  two  spikes  of  bloom 
from  the  lower  leaves  on  the  opposite  sides. 
Our  first  Orchids  not  Amazonian  came  from 
Bahia.  They  were  generally  long-leaved  Epi- 
dendrums  of  little  value,  but  plants  of  Epi- 
dendrum dichromum,  Cattleya  Aclandise,  gut- 
tata, Leopold!  amethystoglossa,  Harrisonse    and 


amethystina,  Laalia  xanthina,  Miltonia  spectabilis 
and  Candida,  Oncidium  Forbesi  and  Harrisonse,  and 
Leptotes  bicolor  proved  great  acquisitions.  They 
all,  though  weak  plants,  did  well  under  similar 
treatment  to  the  others  and  made  healthy  growth 
and  roots.  The  spring  of  1882  found  me  in  New 
York  just  at  the  period  of  the  glut  in  the  Orchid 
market,  a  time  when  valuable  Orchids  generally 
brought  very  low  prices  and  at  times  could  not 
receive  even  a  bid  at  an  auction.  It  was  a  favour- 
able opportunity  to  take  to  Brazil  many  East  In- 
dian Orchids.  I  saw  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  succeed,  but  as  in  Pard,  there  was  not  to  my 
knowledge  a  single  Orchid  not  Brazilian  it  was  an 
experiment.  I  sent  to  Pard  many  Dendrobiums, 
Vandas,  Aerides,  Cymbidiums.  and  other  more 
common  East  Indian  Orchids  ;  also  many 
Cattleya  Mossise,  Dowiana,  and  Mendeli,  and 
other  American  Orchids  not  indigenous  to 
Brazil.  These  were  dry  auction  imported 
plants  bought  for  a  trifle,  but  they  have  gene- 
rally done  well  and  are  becoming  established, 
with  the  exception  of  Cattleya  Mossia;,  of  which 
the  losses  have  been  large,  the  unusual  rains  of 
the  last  winter  having  rotted  the  young  growths. 

PHALiENOPSlDS. — These  charming  plants  have 
always  been  favourites  with  me,  as  with  every 
lover  of  Orchids.  I  have  never  been  a  believer  in 
the  Russian  bath  treatment  of  Phalienopsids,  and 
though  accustomed  to  a  moist  tropical  climate, 
I  never  enjoyed  the  temperature  of  a  Pha]a3nopsis 
house,  but  I  had  always  believed,  in  common  with 
all  cultivators,  that  these  plants  required  a  greater 
quantity  of  moist  heat  than  other  Orchids.  I  be- 
lieved that  if  the  plants  survived  the  ocean  voyage, 
it  would  only  be  to  die  in  Par;'i,  as  I  have  no  con- 
veniences of  a  greenhouse  or  any  place  which  I 
would  consider  suitable  for  growing  them,  and  the 
idea  of  PhalEenopsids  as  basket  plants  on  an  open 
piazza  would,  if  indeed  it  had  suggested  itself  to 
me,  have  been  considered  to  be  almost  absurd. 
A  little  clay-barred  basket  of  Phaltenopsis  rosea 
given  by  a  friend  I  accepted,  however,  by  way  of 
experiment.  It  was  wrapped  in  cotton  wool  and 
put  in  one  of  the  boats  on  board  the  steamer,  on 
the  deck.  The  canvas  cover  of  the  boat  was 
thrown  off  every  fine  day,  and  plenty  of  light  and 
air  admitted.  The  foliage  turned  a  little  yellow, 
but  the  plant  arrived  at  Pard,  after  a  long  and  at 
first  very  stormy  passage,  in  good  condition. 
Plants  of  PhalEenopsis  amabilis  and  Schilleriana 
were  also  in  the  boat,  but  in  a  tight-closed  case 
with  other  Orchids.  Both  were  nice,  healthy 
young  plants  on  blocks.  On  opening  the  case  in 
Pard,  they  came  out  in  healthy  condition.  The 
question  then  was,  what  to  do  with  them.  As 
the  best  treatment,  the  blocks  with  the  two  plants 
were  placed  in  baskets  filled  with  rough  charcoal 
and  Sphagnum  Moss,  and  the  three  Phalsenopsids 
were  hung  under  an  easterly  piazza,  where  they 
had  a  full  light  and  direct  sun  for  about  an  hour 
in  the  morning,  but  not  where  the  wind  could 
blow  heavily  on  them.  Daily  I  looked  at 
them,  expecting  to  see  them  grow  sickly  and 
die.  Instead  of  this,  Phalzenopsis  rosea  soon  re- 
gained a  healthy  green  colour  and  showed  a  strong 
flower-spike,  and  the  other  two  began  to  make 
new  roots,  which  were  soon  followed  by  a  new  leaf 
on  each.  This  was  early  in  October,  1882,  and  by 
1883  the  plants  had  doubled  in  size  and  Phalse- 
nopsis  rosea  had  been  in  bloom  for  five  months, 
with  two  spikes  of  flowers.  The  plants  never  had 
any  protection,  day  or  night.  The  treatment  was 
a  syringing  about  seven  o'clock  each  morning, 
which  was  omitted  if  the  Sphagnum  appeared 
moist.  October,  November,  and  the  first  part  of 
December,  1882,  were  months  of  unprecedented 
dryness  in  Para.  Instead  of  an  almost  daily 
shower,  no  rain  fell  and  the  air,  usually  moist, 
was  very  dry.  The  daily  afternoon  rains  began 
about  the  middle  of  December,  and  until  May  the 
rainfall  had  been  unusually  great.  The  plants 
have  thus  experienced  the  two  extremes  of  exces- 
sive drought  and  unusual  moisture  in  the  air.  I 
am  unable  to  perceive  that  this  change  has  had 
any  effect  upon  them.  The  temperature  of  Parii 
varies  from  78°  to  85°  in  the  shade.  Rain  occurs 
usually  every  afternoon,  often  only  a  slight  shower. 


but  the  mornings  are  always  bright-  The  even- 
ings after  the  shower  are  usually  bright  and 
still,  though  this  past  winter  there  have  been 
many  cloudy  and  some  rainy  nights.  There  is 
generally  a  cool,  fresh  breeze  blowing  during  the 
day,  but  tempests,  tornadoes,  and  such  beatitudes 
of  a  temperate  clime  are  unknown.  About  April  1 
1  was  obliged  to  move  from  my  house  to  one 
which  had  no  open  piazza  for  my  Phalsnopsids. 
As  the  rains  were  excessive,  I  was  afraid  to  put 
them  out  under  trees  with  other  Orchids,  though 
Aerides,  Vandas,  and  Saccolabiums  were  there 
doing  well,  and  making  wonderfully  strong, 
healthy  growth  and  roots.  The  only  place  that 
offered  was  a  shelf  outside  of  a  north-west  win- 
dow. There  the  three  baskets  were  placed,  and 
not  even  hung  up,  as  I  had  my  doubts  as  to  the 
suitability  of  the  place.  The  second  day  the 
strong  afternoon  sun,  which  rests  for  two  hours 
directly  upon  the  plants,  burnt  a  large  hole  in  the 
largest  leaf  of  Phala;nopsis  Schilleriana,  but  the 
other  plants  received  no  injury.  The  plants 
receive  more  or  less  rain  with  every  shower. 
Two  months  have  now  passed,  and  the  plants  re- 
main in  the  window.  The  treatment  is,  if  dry,  to 
give  them  a  little  water  in  the  early  morning. 
They  all  show  dark,  healthy  foliage,  and  the  mark- 
ings of  the  leaves  of  P.  Schilleriana  are  remarkably 
bright.  Messrs.  Low's  collector,  who  saw  the 
plants  a  few  days  ago,  said  he  had  never  seen  three 
more  healthy  Phalsenopsids.  P.  Schilleriana  and 
rosea,  in  the  last  two  months,  have  each  made  a 
new  leaf  and  three  new  roots,  and  P.  amabilis  a 
very  large  leaf,  four  very  strong  new  roots,  and  is 
pushing  a  very  strong  flower-spike.  What  shall  we 
say  ?  Is  the  experience  of  eight  months  too  little 
to  thence  deduce  the  practicability  of  growing 
Phalienopsids  as  basket,  piazza,  or  window  plants  in 
Para  ?  Can  we  not  rather  reasonably  conclude 
that  PhalEenopsids  are  much  more  haidy  than'  is 
generally  supposed,  that  steam  bath  culture  is  a 
mistake,  and  that  the  plants  with  less  heat  and 
moisture  would  succeed,  and  perhaps  do  better 
and  be  more  healthy  ? 


ORCHID  NAMES. 


Refeebing  to  Vanda  Sanderiana,  a  contemporary 
remarks  :  "  It  is  a  shocking  thing  for  such  a  plant 
to  bear  a  merely  dedicatory  name  " — an  observa- 
tion in  which  there  is  much  truth.  When  the 
present  generation  has  passed  away,  and  the  next 
generation  is  admiring  this  beautiful  Orchid,  the 
question  may  be  asked,  "  Who  is  Sander  ?  what  has 
he  done  that  his  name  should  be  attached  to  this 
plant  ?  "  Some  of  us  are  old  enough  to  remember 
the  indignation  of  the  Americans  when  the 
Sequoia  gigantea  was  named  Wellingtonia.  The 
question  then  asked  was,  "  Who  is  Lindley  that  he 
should  attach  the  name  of  Wellington  to  this 
noble  tree,  raised  and  nurtured  in  the  virginal 
depths  of  our  Cordilleras  ?  "  "  Why  could  not  the 
name  Washington  be  used,  if  a  name  of  this  kind 
was  necessary  ?  "  The  names  of  both  these  great 
men  are  interwoven  in  a  nation's  history,  and 
if,  after  careful  consideration  by  an  indepen- 
dent and  duly  constituted  authority,  it  was 
thought  well  to  link  their  names  with  the  tree 
in  question,  no  one  could  object  to  it.  Giving 
names  to  plants  is  not  an  English,  but  an 
"  international "  matter.  There  is  a  learned  pro- 
fessor to  whom  the  greater  part  of  the  work  of 
naming  Orchids  is  allocated.  He  has  made  the 
Orchid  family  his  special  study,  but,  nevertheless, 
the  result  so  far  is  not  entirely  satisfactory,  and 
some  day  in  the  not  far  distant  future  the  work 
will  have  to  be  all  done  over  again.  It  is  sadly 
marred  by  merely  "  dedicatory  "  names. 

Wherever  it  is  possible  a  name  should  be  given 
descriptive  of  the  plant  itself.  Indeed,  the  names 
of  all  the  old  species  amply  prove  that  this  desir- 
able method  was  adopted  more  freely  years  ago 
than  now.  We  have  Vanda  teres  descriptive  of  the 
plant,  V.  coerulea  and  V.  tricolor  relating  to  the 
colour  of  the  flowers.  When  the  names  of  intro- 
ducers are  exhausted,'even  surnames  are  attached. 
The  examples  are  numerous  enough,  but  PhaliE- 
nopsis  Stuartiana  occurs  first  to  my  memory. 
Surely  the  white  and   partially  spotted  flowers 
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might  have  suggested  P.  guttata  or  some  equally 
desirable  name.  Masdevallia  Harryana  is  an 
equally  undesirable  name,  and  it  does  not  make 
things  any  better  to  say  that  the  persons  whose 
names  are  thus  honoured  had  no  hand  in  the  work 
themselves.  Attaching  merely  varietal  names  is 
equally  undesirable.  None  have  been  more  un- 
fortunate than  Odontoglossum  crispum  in  this 
respect.  This,  originally  named  by  Lindley,  was 
lost  and  again  introduced,  when  the  names  0. 
Alexandra!  and  0.  Blunti  were  given  to  it  almost  si- 
multaneously,and  circulated  far  and  wide.  Messrs. 
Veitch,  I  fancy,  were  the  first  to  exhibit  it  after  this 
under  its  true  name.  I  well  remember  an  Orchid 
grower  pointing  the  name  out  to  me,  with  the  re- 
mark that  it  was  a  mistake  to  do  this  after  the 
Orchid  was  so  well  known  under  its  new  names. 
It  was,  however,  no  mistake  ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  the  right  thing  to  do.  Whoever  gave  the  name 
of  0.  Alexandra!  to  an  Orchid  previously  named 
O.  crispum  (descriptive  of  the  flower)  committed 
a  serious  blunder.  Be.sides  this,  the  varietal  names 
attached  to  this  species  are  perplexing  enough. 
There  are  scores  of  them,  and  anyone  who  thinks 
he  has  a  good  and  distinct  variety  tacks  to  it  a 
name  which  may  at  the  time  happen  to  take  his 
fancy.  These  remarks  are  not  intended  to  do  more 
than  just  touch  upon  a  subject  that  requires  the 
serious  consideration  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
Orchids,  and  especially  of  those  who  have  the 
responsibility  of  naming  them. 

J.  Douglas. 

Vanda  teres  var.  pallida  would  be  an 
appropriate  name  for  a  most  beautiful  light 
variety  of  this  Vanda  which  has  been  sent  to  us 
by  Mr.  Denny  from  Sir  William  Marriott's  collec- 
tion at  Down  House,  Blacdford.  The  flower, 
moreover,  is  much  larger  than  usual  and  altogether 
finer.  It  measures  over  3i  inches  across  the 
sepals,  the  two  lateral  of  which  are  fully  2  inches 
across  and  very  much  rounded  in  outline.  The 
colour  of  the  sepals  and  petals  is  pure  white  ;  the 
hanging  lobe  of  the  labellum  is  a  delicate  rose 
pencilled  with  deeper  hues ;  while  the  incurved 
wings  of  the  lip  are  white,  exquisitely  margined 
with  deep  rose.  Owing  to  the  thick  texture  of 
the  sepals,  they  do  not  droop,  as  is  commonly  the 
case  in  the  ordinary  forms  of  this  Vanda.  It  is 
indeed  a  lovely  variety  and  quite  as  worthy  of  a 
distinctive  name  as  the  white  variety  called 
Candida. 

NOTES  ON  AUTUMN  FLOWEES. 

Even  now — a  kind  of  intermediate  or  transition 
period  between  autumn  and  winter  flowers,  and 
when  no  class  of  plants  is  really  in  season,  so  to 
speak — there  are  many  objects  of  interest  inMessis, 
Cannell's  nursery  at  Swanley,  sott-wooded  plants 
of  all  descriptions  being  the  leading  features 
Noteworthy  among  the  many  plants  in  bloom  are 
the  following  : — 

Dahlias. — Though  the  season  for  these  is  fast 
drawing  to  a  close,  there  is  still  sufficient  here  to 
show  to  what  a  great  extent  their  culture  is  carried 
out,  some  acres  being  entirely  devoted  to  them. 
Each  of  the  three  classes — the  show  doubles,  the 
Pompones,  and  the  singles — are  grown  in  separate 
quarters,  the  largest  area  being  t^ken  up  by  the 
singles,  for  which  there  is  an  increasing  demand. 
There  has  been  almost  a  standstill  as  regards  new 
varieties  of  the  show  class,  but  not  so  in  the  case 
of  the  Pompones  and  singles,  the  list  of  which 
has  been  largely  augmented  during  the  past  year 
or  two.  The  most  remarkable  strides  have  been 
made  with  the  singles,  indicating  apparently  that 
a  good  deal  of  the  seedling  raisers'  energies  have 
been  fooussed  on  this  class.  The  list  of  named 
kinds  is  now  very  long — far  too  long— and  we  are 
pleased  to  see  that  Messrs.  Oannell  are  discarding 
the  old  sorts  as  soon  as  they  are  surpassed  by 
newer  kinds  of  a  similar  colour.  The  collection 
here  embodies  seedlings  of  the  three  principal 
single  Dahlia  raisers,  viz.,  Mr.  T.  Moore,  of  the 
Chelsea  Botanic  Gardens,  Mr.  CuUingford,  and 
Mr.  Teesdale.  Each  season  these  raisers  originate 
seedlings  in  greater  or  lesser  numbers,  and  all  are 
supposed  to  be  improveiHents  otx  older  kinds.   Mr. 


CuUingford  and   Mr.  Teesdale  seem  to  have  con^ 
fined  their  energies  to  obtainirg  a  variety  of  dis-- 
tinct   colours,   while   Mr.   Moore  has  apparently 
devoted  himself  to  the   all-important    point    of 
habit  of  growth.     Now  that  there  is  such  a  diver- 
sity of  colours,  it  is  unquestionably  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  to  improve  the  growth,  and  there- 
by substitute  a  dwarfer,  neater,  and  more  com- 
pact habit  for  the  tall  and  coarse  growth  possessed 
by  a  large  number  of  the  sorts  now  in  cultivation. 
In  this  collection  there  is  a  greater   number  of 
Mr.    Moore's    best    seedlings,    all    of  which   are 
characterised   by  compact  growth    and   extreme 
floriferousness.     On  the  other  hand,  his  seedlings 
do  not  possess  great  diversity  of  colour,  but  the 
foundation  of  a  dwarf  and  floriferous  strain    is 
laid,  on  which  seedling  raisers  can  build  a  dwarf 
and  many-hued  race.     Home  of  Mr.  Moore's  seed- 
lings  do   not  exceed   2    feet  in  height,  and  the 
majority  of  them  are  fairly  smothered  with  bloom. 
In  this  race  the  foliage  is  narrow,  and   therefore 
much  more  elegant  than  in  the  taller  and  coarser 
kinds,  and  it  is  evident  that  one  or  two  particular 
species  have  been  worked  upon  in  order  to  produce 
such  a  distinct  strain.     Among  the  multitudes  of 
single  Dahlias,  there  was  none  that  attracted  us 
so  much  as  that  named  gracilis  perfecta,  one  of 
the  Chelsea  seedlings.     It  is  par  crcejlcncc  the 
sort  suitable  for  a  bed  by  itself,  say  on  a  lawn, 
or  in  some  such  place  where  its  full  beauty  could 
be  best  seen.     One  plant  only  of  it  here  occupied  a 
space  some  0  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  whole  was 
a  perfect  mass  of  elegant  foliage  thickly  studded 
with     flowers     of     a     brilliant    crimson-scarlet. 
Among  other  dwarf  varieties  of  the  Chelsea  strain 
may  be  mentioned  gracilis  concinna,  of  a  bright 
orange-scarlet  ;  ignea,  with  flowers  of  a  coppery 
red,  very  bright  and  pretty  ;  rubro-nana,  a  brilliant 
red  ;"and  luteo-nana,  similar,  but  of  a  clear  yellow, 
very'  dwarf    and    floriferous.        These    are    the 
types  of  this  very  desirable  race  which  we  hope 
will  continue  to  be  improved.     The  variety  Little 
Midget,  that  was  certificated  at  South  Kensington 
a  short  time  ago,  is  very  beautiful  seen  as  a  good- 
sized  specimen.     It  is  dwarf,  and  the  small  vivid 
scarlet  flowers  are  producedin  abundance.  Among 
Mr.  Cullingford's  and  Mr.  Teesdale's  new  seedlings 
are  some  strikingly  beautiful  varieties,  which  no 
doubt  will  be  seen  at  the  exhibitions  next  season. 
Among  Messrs.  Cannell's  own  seedlings,  one  of  the 
most  noteworthy  is  onenamed  Wr.S  Barlow,which  is 
of  remarkably  fine  habit  of  growth,  and  the  colour, 
a  brilliant  scarlet-crimson,  is  very  telling.     In  the 
general  collection,  which  embraces  every  named 
variety  of  importance,  we  made  note  of  La  Keine, 
Little   Beauty,  Lady  Norton,  Cromwell,  Chryso, 
Rose     Queen,    Burgundy    as    being    among  the 
most  desirable   of   the  lesser-known   kinds.     Of 
course,    such    well-known   sorts  as  Paragon  and 
a    host    of    others    are    admirably    represented, 
and    is    remarkable  how    fine    all    the    Dahlias 
look   at    this     late     date,    notwithstanding     the 
storms   of    wind   and   rain  we    have  had  lately. 
Throughout  the  entire  collection  it  is  very  clear 
that  the  dwarf  compact-habited  kinds   had  the 
best  of  it,  for  while  these  tall  vigorous  sorts  are 
broken  and  battered  about,  they  remain  intact  and 
uninjured  by  wind  and  rain.     We   must  not  pass 
the  Dahlias  without  mentioning  the  white  Juarezi, 
or  Constance,  as  it  is  most  correctly  called.     A 
long  row  of   it  is  quite  a  sight  in  itself,   every 
plant  being  loaded  with  large   snow-white  blos- 
soms, which  are  invaluable  at  this  season  for  cut- 
ting.     A    mass  of  this  sort  associated  with  the 
scarlet  Cactus  Dahlia,  or  D.  Juarezi,  would  be  a 
fine  sight  on  a  lawn.    As  decorative  plants  the 
Pompones  rival  the   singles,  and   they    certainly 
surpass  them  in  many  respects.    In  the  collection, 
which  is  a  most  comprehensive  one,  we  noticed  a 
new  sort  named  M.  Huber,  which  is  the  sweetest 
little  flower  we  have  yet  seen  among  this  class. 
The  blooms  are  only  about  a  couple  of   inches 
across,  and  the  colour,  a  sort  of  reddish  buff,  is 
most   pleasing.      White  Aster  is  the  best  among 
the    white  sorts  and  is  an    extremely  valuable 
ariety  for  cutting  from. 

■Winter-flowering  Salvias,    since    they 
have  become  so  popular,  have  been  grown  here 


extensively.  They  are  certainly  admirable  plants 
for  the  greenhouse  in  autumn  and  winter,  as  they 
continue  to  bloom  so  persistently,  and  most  of 
them  combine  elegant  growth  with  brilliantly 
coloured  flowers.  There  are  here  upwards  of 
thirty  distinct  kinds,  but  only  the  showiest  are 
grown  on  a  large  scale,  such  as  Bethelli,  Pitcheri, 
Bruanti  (the  three  finest),  Hoveji,  splendens, 
coccinea  grandiflora,  and  patens.  Several  are 
already  in  flower,  notably  S.  Pitcheri,  which  bears 
long  dense  spikes  of  bloom  of  a  lovely  turquoise 
blue  colour.  In  the  Salvia  house  a  group  of  this 
species  in  full  flower  constitutes  one  of  the 
prettiest  floral  sights  we  have  seen  for  a  long 
time.  Those  who  do  not  know  this  greenhouse 
plant  ought  to  make  its  acquaintance  and  grow 
it  well.  It  never  fails  to  please.  Its  habit  of 
growth  is  slender,  and  its  flower-stems  rise 
about  a  yard  in  height.  Among  other  kinds 
in  bloom  are  S.  farinacea,  a  rather  rare  Mexican 
species  which  produces  long  dense  spikes  of 
purplish  lilac  flowers  covered  at  their  bases  with 
a  white  woolly  substance.  It  is  pretty  and  in  the 
open  border  in  autumn  makes  a  really  attractive 
plant.  S.  Grahami  is  a  neat  growing  species  with 
small  foliage  and  flowers  of  a  rich  carmine  colour. 
A  variety  of  it  named  purpurea  is  of  a  deeper  tint 
and  prettier.  S.  chamajdritolia  has  small  wrinkled 
whitish  green  foliage  and  small  sky-blue  blossoms. 
All  these  are  in  flower  together  with  the  well- 
known  S.  splendens  and  its  variety  Mons.  Issan- 
chou,  remarkable  for  its  bracts  being  a  milky- 
white,  streaked  with  scarlet.  In  a  short  time 
this  Salvia  house  will  be  aglow  with  colour 
effected  by  such  Salvias  as  the  scarlet  Bruanti, 
the  magenta  Bethelli,  the  crimson  rutilans,  the 
Pine-apple-scected  Salvia  Heeri,  cacali^folia 
albo-ccerulea,  Hoveyi  or  ianthina,  and  numerous 
other  beautiful  kinds.  Before  the  rarer  green- 
house Salvias  were  exhibited,  three  or  four  years 
ago,  these  were  seldom  heard  of,  but  Messrs.  Can- 
nell  have  done  much  to  popularise  them  by  ex- 
hibiting them  in  winter,  chiefly  in  the  Chrysan- 
themum season. 

Begonias  of  all  kinds  are  among  the  speciali- 
ties of  this  nursery,  and  the  stock  of  them  occupies 
a  large  amount  of  house  room.  Although  the 
season  for  the  tuberous  section  is  on  the  wane,  a 
house  100  feet  long  packed  full  presents  a  fine 
sight  even  now,  and  admirably  illustrates  the 
adaptability  of  the  tuberous  Begonia  for  green- 
house decoration  in  autumn  as  well  as  in  summer. 
Every  named  variety  of  note  is  included  in  the 
collection,  which  numbers  upwards  of  150  sorts. 
But  among  this  multitude  there  were  a  few  that 
so  boldly  asserted  their  superiority,  that  it  was 
not  a  difficult  matter  to  single  them  from  the  rest. 
Among  these  we  made  note  of  Mdlle.  Personneau, 
one  of  the  finest  blush-tinted  sorts  we  have  yet 
seen,  being  tine  also  in  size  and  form  of  bloom. 
Mrs.  Highgate  was  uncommonly  good  ;  it  is  a  deep 
salmon  and  has  large  bold  flowers.  Eeve  d'Or  is 
one  of  the  best  orange -yellows.  It  has  large 
flowers,  freely  produced  on  branching  plants,  neat 
and  compact  in  growth.  Of  the  whites.  White 
Perfection  and  Alba  floribunda  aie  still  unsur- 
passed in  their  way,  and  both  are  indispensable 
in  a  collection.  Annie  Laing  is  one  of  the  finest 
rose-pink  sorts,  and  here  it  was  better  than  we  had 
ever  seen  it.  It  is  indeed  a  superb  variety.  Four- 
nieri  among  the  reds  stands  out  prominently  as  an 
autumn  flowerer ;  it  is  large  in  flower,  bright  and 
free.  The  "City  "strain  comprises  aset  of  newsorts 
just  being  sent  out.  There  are  half  a  dozen  sorts 
belonging  to  this  strain,  all  of  which  are  charac- 
terised by  a  dwarf,  sturdy  growth,  and  by 
extraordinary  large,  thick-textured,  and  perfect- 
shaped  blooms.  Among  the  sorts  of  this  "  City  " 
strain  in  good  flowering  condition  was  City  of 
London,  the  flowers  of  which  we  measured  and 
found  them  5  inches  in  length,  proportionately 
broad,  and  of  a  deep-glowing  crimson  colour.  The 
plant  was  only  about  a  foot  in  height,  but  bore 
several  such  large  blooms.  Another,  called  the 
City  of  Paris,  had  even  larger  flowers  of  a  vivid 
crimson,  and  quite  as  fine  as  regards  the  form  and 
substance  of  the  petals.  The  other  sorts  of  this 
strain  ^re  named  City  of   Pekin,   City  of   New 
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York,  City  of  Vienna,  and  City  of  Berlin.  All 
these  are  characterised  by  a  dwarf  growth,  pro- 
ducing exceptionally  large  flowers,  and  all  seem 
to  possess  a  good  deal  of  the  Veitchi  stamp  in 
them.  Another  new  sort  that  arrested  our 
attention  was  that  named  King  of  Kings.  It  is 
indeed  a  king  among  Begonias,  the  flowers  being 
enormous,  and  the  colour  a  fiery  crimson.  It  was 
somewhat  a  relief  to  turn  from  these  gigantic 
flowered  sorts  to  the  elegant  beauty  of  the  Davisi 
strain,  which  is  readily  distinguished  from  the 
rest  of  the  tuberous  section  by  the  small,  dark 
foliage,  and  by  the  small  flowers  abundantly  pro- 
duced on  moderately  tall  and  elegantly  drooping 
stem^.  The  colours  of  the  various  sorts  of  this 
class  are  of  all  shades  of  crimson,  but  vary  con- 
siderably in  their  intensity.  In  one,  named  Mrs. 
A.  Botts,  the  colour  is  strikingly  brilliant,  and  the 
sort  is  a  most  desirable  one.  Those  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  this  Davisi  section  deprive  them- 
selves of  very  interesting  plants,  possessing  quite  a 
peculiar  beauty  of  their  own.     The 

"Winter-flowering  Begonias  are  jus* 
commencing  to  carry  on,  so  to  speak,  the  beauty 
of  the  tuberous  class,  now  fading.  The  best 
of  the  varieties  receive  considerable  attention 
here,  there  being  a  great  demand  for  them  for 
att'ording  winter  bloom.  Those  in  flower  at  the 
present  time  are  B.  ascotensis,  fuchsioides,  wel- 
tonensis,  knowsleyensis,  digswellensia,  insignis 
Dregi,  semperflorens,  and  oth;r  well-known  sorts, 
together  with  the  newer  ones,  such  as  semper- 
florens rosea,  a  lovely  variety,  the  exact  counter- 
pirt  of  the  original,  but  with  pink  blossoms.  Seen 
as  it  is  here,  intermingled  with  hundreds  of  plants 
of  the  white  form,  it  is  a  beautiful  sight.  Another 
new  variety  that  is  likely  to  prove  a  valuable  addi- 
tion is  B.  Garriferei,  which  seems  to  be  a  hybrid 
between  B.  semperflorens  and  B.  Schmidti,  as  it 
bears  the  impress  of  these  two  kinds  rather  deeply. 
It  is  dwarf  in  growth,  and  produces  an  abundance 
of  rattier  small  flowers  inclined  to  a  pinkish  hue. 
T  le  Ijvcliest  Begonia,  however,  of  all  in  flower 
at  Swanley  at  the  present  time  is  B.  Martiana 
gracilis,  a  variety  of  a  well-known  species  common 
enough  in  some  gardens.  This  new  variety,  how- 
ever, is  much  superior  to  the  type,  inasmuch  as  the 
flowers  are  larger,  and  the  colour  a  deeper  rose- 
pink.  The  plant  is  of  rather  thin  growth,  pro- 
ilucmg  quite  erect  stems  sparsely  furnished  with 
foliage,  but  thickly  wreathed  with  blossoms 
This  Begonia  is  admired  by  everyone  on  account 
of  its  distinct  appearance  and  the  lovely  colour  of 
the  blossoms. 

Chrysanthemums  of  the  winter  flowering 
section  were  hardly  forward  enough  to  make 
much  of  a  display,  but  in  a  few  weeks  they  will 
form  the  chief  attraction  of  the  nursery.  The 
early  or  summer  flowering  class,  however,  make 
an  attractive  display  in  the  Chrysanthemum 
house,  and  among  the  numerous  sorts  there  is 
none  so  prominent  as  the  beautiful  Mdme. 
Desgrange,  which  is  unquestionably  the  finest 
white  of  the  race.  The  flowers  are  large  and 
similar  to  the  Japanese  section  ;  the  colour  white 
with  a  yellowish  centre.  This  superb  sort  and 
the  new  deep  pink  kind  Alexander  Dufour,  that 
was  certificated  last  week,  are  two  real  additions 
to  this  important  class  of  plants.  There  were 
two  sorts  among  the  late  flowering  class  that  were 
prominent  among  all  the  rest  on  account  of  being 
in  full  bloom.  These  were  the  new  white  Lady 
Selborne  and  another  new  Japanese  variety 
named  Eayonnette  or  Hedgehog.  The  latter 
has  very  large  flowers  composed  of  long  and 
slender  quilled  florets  of  a  reddish  purple,  which 
spread  in  all  directions,  thus  rendering  the  bloom 
very  shaggy  looking.  It  is  an  attractive  sort  and 
valuable  on  account  of  its  earliness.  The  new 
Lady  Selborne,  it  may  fairly  be  said,  is  the  finest 
sort  that  has  been  put  in  commerce  for  years. 
It  has  already  won  considerable  popularity, 
although  it  has  not  been  sent  out  but  a  year  or  so. 
It  may  be  best  described  as  a  pure  white  James 
Salter,  itself  one  of  the  most  highly  esteemed 
Japanese  varieties.  Tu  ning  to  another  class  of 
Chrysanthemums,  the  Mai-guerites,  we  made 
special  ncteof  the  new  Aurcri  variety  as  being 


a  most  valuable  plant,  not  only  for  pot  culture, 
but  for  bedding  out  during  summer.  There  is  a 
good-sized  bed  of  it  here,  which  at  the  present 
time  is  quite  a  mass  of  yellow,  all  the  plants  being 
spreading  and  bushy,  and  profusely  laden  with 
its  small  double  rosette-like  blossoms.  It  is  a  per- 
petual flowerer,  as  these  bedded-out  plants  will, 
when  lifted  and  potted ,  continue  to  bloom  the  whole 
winter  through,  and  then  probably  will  be  planted 
out  again  in  spring.  Even  if  it  were  only  for  its 
winter  bloom  it  is  a  worthy  plant  to  cultivate,  as 
it  is  so  useful  for  affording  cut  blooms. 

Rubus  roesefolius  coronarius  is  grown 
by  the  thousand  since  it  has  proved  such  a  useful 
winter-flowering  plant.  The  pot  plants  of  it 
range  from  1  foot  to  li  feet  high  and  are  bushy 
and  full  of  buds,  whicli  in  a  few  weeks  will  ex- 
pand in  succession  and  continue  to  do  so  through- 
out the  winter.  It  is  a  deservedly  popular  plant, 
of  easy  culture,  and  moreover  most  accommodat- 
ing, for  it  will  flourish  in  a  stove  temperature, 
and  will  thrive  if  planted  out  in  the  open  border 
during  summer ;  in  fact  the  plants  are  all  the 
better  for  being  planted  out  and  lifted  again  in 
autumn  for  greenhouse  decoration.  It  is  a  capital 
plant,  moreover,  for  planting  out  in  a  cool  green- 
house. 

Open-air  flowers  of  other  kinds  make  a 
goodly  display  of  bloom  for  the  season.  The  most 
striking  are  the  broad  masses  of  Antirrhinums, 
than  which  we  have  never  seen  finer,  particularly 
at  this  late  period.  The  value  of  these  Snap- 
dragons for  autumn  bloom  is  evidently  overlooked, 
for  nothing  could  possibly  produce  a  finer  efliect 
after  all  the  tender  bedding  plants  are  past  than 
beds  of  a  good  strain  of  these  plants.  Here 
the  fiowers  are  of  all  colours,  many  very  uncom- 
mon and  distinct,  and  all  are  bushy  plants,  having 
tall,  dense  spikes  thickly  wreathed  with  bloom. 
The  Gladioli  and  Phloxes  are  past  their  best,  but 
several  classes  of  hardy  perennials  are  just  in  per- 
fection, such  as  Michaelmas  Daisies,  of  which 
there  is  one  of  the  best  collections  we  have  seen 
and  finely  grown.  The  priBciple  acted  upon  here  is 
to  treat  these  hardy  plants  as  liberally  as  one 
would  Cabbages,  and  they  well  repay  it.  Among 
other  hardy  plants  in  season  are  Coreopsis  lanceo- 
lata,  one  of  the  very  best  dwarf  yellow-flowered 
plants  one  can  have  in  an  autumn  garden,  and 
perfectly  hardy ;  Anemone  japonica  Honorine 
Jobert  is  also  fine ;  likewise  the  rarely  seen  But- 
terfly Weed  (Asclepias  tuberosa),  which  has  dense 
heads  of  orange  and  scarlet  flowers  of  curious 
shape  terminating  stout  erect  stems  about  2  feet 
high.  The  soil  of  this  nursery  seems  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  this  plant  admirably,  as  we  have 
never  met  with  it  in  better  condition.  "VVe  are 
glad  to  see  that  Messrs.  Cannell  are  taking  up  the 
hardy  plant  department  in  earnest.  It  is  an  evi- 
dent sign  that  the  demand  for  hardy  flowers  is 
becoming  greater  every  year.  In  a  few  weeks  the 
housef uls  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  specially  grown 
for  winter  bloom,  Chinese  Primulas,  Cyclamens, 
Chrysanthemums,  and  other  classes  of  winter 
flowers  will  be  in  perfection. 


HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITIONS. 

I  AM  pleased  with  what  "  Peregrine  "  says  (p. 
285)  in  reference  to  these.  Favouritism  at  ex- 
hibitions, if  not  checked  in  time,  is  sure  to 
end  in  ruin.  Over  forty  years  ago  I  exhibited 
at  the  show  of  a  society  rich  in  funds  about 
seventy  miles  west  of  London,  but  it  was  impos- 
sible to  gain  a  first  prize  if  either  of  the  presidents 
or  committee-men  exhibited  in  the  same  classes. 
Favouritism  was  the  order  of  the  day,  and  if  one 
complained,  "  mind  your  own  business  "  was  the 
curt  reply.  The  sun,  however,  did  not  always 
shine  on  that  society ;  many  withdrew  their  sub- 
scriptions, and  on  several  succeeding  exhibition 
days  rain  poured  down  all  day.  This  society, 
therefore,  became  bankrupt,  and  for  the  last  thirty- 
five  years  it  has  been  unable  to  hold  more  than 
one  exhibition  a  year,  and  sometimes  not  even 
that.  Again,  in  1866, 1867,  and  1868  I  exhibited  at 
the  show  of  a  society  about  thirty  miles  south  of 
London,  where  favouritism  also  prevailed.     The 


president's  gardener  carried  off  the  lion's  share  of 
the  prizes ;  he  not  only  exhibited,  but  was  the 
foremost  man  on  the  committee,  and  always  one 
of  the  judges,  even  judging  his  own  exhibits.  This 
state  of  things  was,  however,  altered  in  time,  and 
now  this  oncedecayingsociety  is  healthy  and  vigor- 
ous. For  many  years  past  I  have  exhibited  at  one  of 
the  metropolitan  shows  which  has  very  precise 
rules,  one  of  which  states  that  all  exhibits  must 
be  in  the  tent  by  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or 
they  will  not  be  received.  Well,  a  few  years  ago, 
I  noticed  an  exhibitor  bringing  his  exhibits  into 
the  tent  considerably  after  the  time  thus  pre- 
scribed. I  immediately  protested  against  their 
being  staged  for  competition,  yet  this  exhibitor 
was  not  only  allowed  to  do  so,  but  was  awarded 
the  prize  due  to  others  who  had  staged  in  time, 
and  who  had  equally  good  exhibits.  I  then  wrote 
to  the  council,  but  was  not  vouchsafed  an  answer 
in  any  form.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  horti- 
cultural societies  need  considerable  reforms  in 
more  ways  than  one.  When  a  man  becomes  a 
member  of  the  council,  let  him  at  once  leave  off 
exhibiting,  with  the  exception  of  new  importations 
or  new  plants  from  seed.  Let  judges  be  frequently 
changed,  never  allowing  them  to  judge  at  two 
succeeding  shows.  Let  prizes  be  as  liberal  as  the 
society  can  afford,  and  let  them  be  allotted  with 
care,  not  giving  as  much  for  six  dishes  of  fruit  or 
other  small  things  which  could  be  placed  on  a 
handbarrow,  as  is  given  for  six  large  flowering  or 
fine  foliaged  plants,  which  require  a  large  van  and 
pair  of  horses  to  convey  them  to  the  show  ;  also, 
when  there  are  numbers  of  prizes  not  competed  for, 
let  some  of  them  be  given  in  classes  in  which  there 
are  five  or  six  exhibitors,  all  with  meritorious  collec- 
tions; and,  above  all,  let  large  cards  showing  who 
is  the  exhibitor  of  each  collection  be  placed  out  of 
sight,  and  let  some  efficient  system  of  numbering 
and  entry  supply  their  place  until  after  the  judges 
have  made  their  awards,  when  the  cards  showing 
the  owner  of  each  exhibit  may  be  at  once  placed 
in  front  of  it.  Moreover,  let  all  rules  be  strictly 
enforced.  If  these  things  were  done,  I  think  we 
should  soon  find  that  we  had  advanced  several 
steps  in  the  right  direction.  E.  B. 


AMIES'  CHEMICAL  MANURES. 

In  March  last  I  received  from  Messrs.  Amies  two 
bags  of  manure,  one  marked  "  Horticultural,"  and 
the  other  "Vine  "  manure.  In  order  to  test  them 
fairly,  special  plants  were  selected  for  the  purpose. 
These  consisted  of  Pines,  Strawberries  in  pots, 
Roses,  Pelargoniums,  Carnations,  herbaceous  Cal- 
ceolarias, Cinerarias,  Primulas  ;  also  hard-wooded 
plants,  consisting  of  Camellias  and  Azaleas.  In 
some  instances  the  manure  was  used  in  a  dry 
state  by  placing  it  on  the  surface  of  the  soil — 
about  a  teaspoonf  ul  to  a  12-inch  pot  and  a  pro- 
portionate quantity  to  the  smaller  pots  at  intervals 
of  about  a  fortnight.  In  other  instances  it  was 
dissolved  by  introducing  i  ounces  into  a  four- 
gallon  pot  of  soft  water.  This  was  given  every 
second  or  third  watering,  according  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  plants.  Those  which  were  subjected  to 
the  latter  treatment  appeared  to  derive  the  greater 
benefit,  but  in  each  case  except  one  (the  Calceo- 
larias) the  results  were  very  conclusive.  The  effect 
on  the  Calceolarias,  however,  was  to  produce  a  too 
exuberant  growth,  the  leaves  being  increased  to  an 
unusual  size,  but  the  plants  lacked  suflicient 
stamina  or  substance  to  carry  them  through  the 
blooming  period.  Had  the  manure  been  withlield 
altogether,  or  given  in  a  very  moderate  degree  till 
the  flowers  had  been  well  formed,  I  have  no  doubt 
the  results  would  have  been  different.  The  Pines 
quickly  assumed  a  dark  and  glossy  appearance, 
and  the  increased  breadth  of  the  foliage  was  par- 
ticularly noticeable,  but  upon  the  Strawberries  the 
effect  was  more  perceptible.  They  had  been  potted  in 
poor,  but  strong  loam,  and  did  not  receive  any 
stimulant  till  the  fruit  was  fairly  set;  this 
manure  was  then  administered  rather  more  freely 
and  in  somewhat  stronger  doses  than  were  given 
to  the  other  plants.  The  foliage  quickly  assumed 
a  dark  green  colour,  the  fruit  swelled  with  un- 
usual rapidity,  and  when  ripe  was  both  brilliant 
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in  colour  and  delicious  in  flavour,  the  average 
number  of  fruits  to  each  pound  being  from  eight 
to  twelve. 

The  effect  on  flowering  plants,  especially  on 
the  Koses,  Pelargoniums,  and  Primulas,  was  very 
marked,  producing  not  only  dark,  robust  foliage, 
but  flowers  of  unusual  size  and  brilliancy.  On 
the  hard-wooded  plants  the  effect  was  equally 
good.  In  both  cases  it  was  given  just  as  the  flower 
buds  began  to  expand,  and  the  size  and  colour  of 
the  flowers  were  thereby  perceptibly  improved. 
To  Camellias  it  was  also  given  when  making  their 
growth  with  excellent  effect. 

The  Vine  manure  was  also  applied  in  the  same 
manner,  both  in  a  dry  and  dissolved  state,  to  Vines 
established  in  an  open  border  with  similar  results, 
viz.,  the  latter  method  appeared  to  produce  the 
best  effects,  both  the  foliage  and  the  fruit  attain- 
ing unusual  size  and  vigour.  In  order  to  obtain 
a  comparative  test,  similar  plants  and  Vines  were 
subjected  to  exactly  the  same  treatment  by  ad- 
ministering to  them  respectively  three  different 
kinds  of  artificial  manure,  procured  from  as  many 
different  vendors.  With  one  or  two  exceptional 
plants,  the  results  obtained  from  the  use  of 
Amies'  manures  were  decidedly  the  best  and  most 
satisfactory.  T.  Challis. 

Wilton  Ilotise,  Salisbury. 


NOTES   or  THE  WEEK. 


The  National  Rose  Show.— This  society 
has  decided  to  hold  its  annual  show  next  year  in 
Salisbury.  Preliminary  meetings  have  already 
been  held,  but  no  definite  date  has  yet  been  fixed. 
— W.  C.  T. 

National  Apple  congress.— In  conse- 
quence of  the  vast  amount  of  labour  involved  in 
the  examination  of  the  Apples  exhibited  at  Chis- 
wick,  and  the  great  interest  that  is  being  taken 
in  them  by  the  general  public,  it  has  been  decided 
to  keep  the  exhibition  open  until  Thursday,  the 
25th  inst.  Exhibitors  who  desire  to  do  so,  may 
remove  their  fruit  on  Friday,  the  26th  inst. 

Hybrid  Narcissi.— We  inadvertently  omit- 
ted to  place  the  names  of  |the  hybrid  Narcissi 
on  the  plate  issued  with  the  last  number  of  The 
Gakden.  The  topmost  flower  represents  N.  in- 
comparabilis  Charles  James  Backhouse,  that  im- 
mediately below  it  is  N.  incomparabilis  albus 
Crawfordi,  that  to  the  right  of  the  latter  is  N. 
Barri  conspicuus,  while  the  lowermost  bloom 
represents  N.  Vincenti  Minnie  Hume. 

Pinetum  Britannicum.— We  are  glad  to 
learn  from  a  circular  which  has  been  sent  to  us 
that  this  important  work  is  about  to  be  com- 
pleted, as  originally  arranged,  in  fifty  parts.  Of 
these  thirty-seven  have  already  been  published, 
and  the  remainder  will  be  issued  as  follows : 
Parts  38  to  42  on  November  1,  43  to  48  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  and  49  and  CO,  with  title  and  index,  on 
January  1. 

The  Apple  crop  is  not  only  an  abundant 
one  in  this  country  this  year,  but  in  France  it  is 
equally  good — such  a  crop,  it  seems,  as  was  not 
witnessed  even  in  1870.  The  average  crop  since 
1866  has  been  28,300,000  bushels.  During  this 
period  the  quantity  produced  has  varied  from 
5,760,000  bushels  in  1871,  and  11,800,000  in 
1880,  to  47,100,000  in  1881,  and  52,800,000  in  1870. 

Certiflcated  Apples.— Among  the  large 
numbers  of  seedling  and  new  Apples  in  the  Chis- 
wick  exhibition  only  two  have  been  selected  by 
the  committee  as  worthy  of  first-class  certificates. 
One  is  named  Biamley's  Seedling,  and  is  shown  by 
Mr.  Merryweather,  Southwell,  Notts.  It  is  of 
moderate  size  and  in  the  way  of  Echlinville  Seed- 
ling ;  in  form  it  is  somewhat  oblate  and  is  some- 
times angular ;  the  fruit  is  heavy  and  the  flesh, 
which  is  white,  has  a  brisk  flavour.  It  is  a  cook- 
ing sort,  and  is  ready  for  use  as  soon  as  large 
enough.  It  is,  moreover,  said  to  be  a  strong  grower 
and  a  certain  and  productive  bearer.  It  was 
raised  by  Mr.  Bramley,  of  Southwell,  after  whom 
it  is  named.  The  other  sort  certificated  is  named 
Grenadier,  and  is  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Bunyard, 


of  Maidstone.  It  is  also  a  moderate  sized  fruit, 
round,  and  somewhat  flattened.  It  has,  when  ripe, 
a  pale  yellowish  green  skin  and  white  flesh.  It  is 
said  to  be  a  first-rate  cooking  sort  and  possesses 
all  the  essential  characters  of  an'excellent  variety. 

Rosa  rugosa. — Some  fruiting  sprays  of  this 
Rose  have  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  in 
order  to  show  how  beautiful  the  decaying  foliage 
is  associated  with  the  large  oblate  hips,  which 
measure  in  this  case  over  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
are  of  a  bright  orange-red  colour.  The  foliage,  as 
winter  approaches,  assumes  a  bright  clear  yellow 
colour  marked  with  blotches  of  green.  Bushes  of 
this  Rose  at  this  season  are  highly  ornamental, 
more  so  than  any  other  species  with  which  we  are 
acquainted. 

New  park  at  Coventry.— A  new  park  was 
opened  the  other  day  at  Coventry,  amid  great 
public  rejoicings.  The  occasion  was  utilised  to 
perform  two  other  interesting  ceremonies— the 
opening  of  a  new  recreation  ground  and  the  un- 
veiling of  a  statue  to  Sir  Thomas  White,  a  London 
alderman  of  the  16th  century,  and  a  liberal  bene- 
factor to  the  city  of  Coventry.  The  Mayor  opened 
the  recreation  ground  and  unveiled  the  statue  to 
Sir  Thomas  White,  thence  proceeded  to  Spencer 
Park,  which  was  declared  open  to  the  public  in 
the  presence  of  about  10,000  citizens.  The  park  is 
the  gift  of  Mr.  David  Spencer,  who,  in  addition  to 
presenting  the  land,  gave  a  further  sum  of  4000 
guineas  for  the  laying  out  and  ornamentation  of  it. 

The  Vine  disease.— This  year,  in  wine- 
growing districts,  a  new  trouble  has  been  added  to 
the  long  list  of  the  enemies  of  the  Vine  grower, 
aud  in  addition  to  the  Phylloxera  and  anthracnose, 
there  is  the  mildew,  which  has  done  considerable 
damage  in]  certain  places.  In  all  wine-produc- 
ing districts,  however,  less  is  said  this  year  as  to 
the  damages  wrought  by  the  Phylloxera.  It  would, 
in  fact,  seem  as  though  the  treatment  of  the  Vines 
by  sulpho-carbonate  of  potassium  has  had  a  good 
effect,  not  so  much  in  destroying  the  insect  as  in 
strengthening  the  Vine  to  enable  it  to  resist  its  at- 
tacks. This  treatment  is  now  pursued  on  all  the 
more  important  estates,  as  will  be  understood  when 
it  is  stated  that  an  order  was  given  only  a  few  days 
ago  for  the  shipment  from  England  of  50  tons  of 
sulpho-carbonate  of  potassium  for  use  on  one  pro- 
perty only. 

Rhus  SUCcedanea — Among  the  many  bril- 
liant and  varied  hues  that  the  decaying  foliage  of 
deciduous  trees  assume  at  this  time  of  the  year 
we  have  seen  none  to  equal  in  splendour  that 
of  Rhus  succedanea,  one  of  the  Japanese 
Sumachs,  a  shrub  little  cultivated  in  this 
country,  but  well  deserving  attention  if  only  for 
its  resplendent  autumnal  tints.  In  the  tempe- 
rate house  at  Kew,  where  there  are  some  plants  of 
it,  their  long  pinnate  leaves  are  of  a  glowing 
crimson-scarlet  colour,  exactly  like  that  of  the 
common  stove  Poinsettia.  Nor  is  this  colour 
ephemeral ;  it  has  been  the  same  for  some  weeks, 
and  will  continue  equally  brilliant  for  some  time 
to  come— in  fact  until  the  foliage  drops.  Amidst 
the  surrounding  green  these  plants  have  a  very 
striking  effect  and  arrest  universal  attention.  The 
Japanese  Maples,  too,  in  the  same  house  are  also 
remarkable  for  the  rich  tints  assumed  by  their 
decaying  foliage. 

Nova  Scotia  Apples.— An  interesting  con- 
tribution has  been  added  during  the  past  week  to 
the  great  Apple  exhibition  atChiswick.  It  consists 
of  a  grand  collection  of  Apples,  numbering  some 
fifty  sorts,  from  Nova  Scotia.  Every  fruit  shown  is 
a  first-rate  example  of  its  sort,  and  some  are  ex- 
ceptionally fine  as  regards  size  and  colour.  The 
collection  consists  main!}'  of  sorts  well  known  in 
English  gardens,  but  there  are  a  great  many 
American  kinds,  some  of  which  are  extremely 
handsome,  whatever  their  edible  qualities  may  be. 
The  collection  is  well  and  legibly  named,  and  an 
asterisk  aifixed  to  the  name  indicates  that 
the  sort  is  grown  for  exportation  to  the  English 
market.  Among  these  are  the  Eibston  Pippin, 
King  of  the  Pippins,  Old  Golden  Pippin,  Mam- 
moth Pippin,  Sweet  Russet,  Baldwin,  Rhode 
Island    Greening   or    Green    Newtown    Pippin, 


Cooper's  Eusset,  Eubbardson's  Nonsuch,  Talmau 
Sweet,  Flushing  Spitzbergen,  Willoughby,  King 
of  Tomkins  County,  Pomme  Grise,  and  Blue  Pear- 
main.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  list  what  a  small 
percentage  there  is  of  sorts  cultivated  in  English 
gardens.  Among  the  sorts  not  marked  by  an 
asterisk  are  Gravenstein,  Golden  Ball,  Tall  Harvey, 
Ben  Davis,  Drap  d'Or,  Old  Nonpareil,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  Holly,  Gloria  Mundi,  Yellow  Belle  Fleur, 
De  Rocas  Seedling,  Emperor  Alexander,  Dutch 
Codlin,  Cat's-head,  Nicknack,  Concord,  Pearmain, 
Blenheim  Orange,  Lj-scom  Eambo,  and  Chebuck 
Beauty.  The  last  named  sort  is  the  finest  in  the 
whole  collection,  the  fruits  being  of  extraordinary 
size,  highly  coloured,  and  distinct  from  any  other. 
The  collection  is  in  excellent  condition,  and  ex- 
cites general  admiration. 

Lilium  auratum. — We  have  received  from 
Colonel  Heyworth,  Wain  Vawr,  Newport,  Mon- 
mouthshire, a  good  photograph  showing  a  very 
fine  Lilium  auratum.  It  has  seven  spikes  and 
bears  215  blooms.  This  Lily  was  planted  as  one 
bulb  amongst  a  group  of  Rhododendrons  in  the 
spring  of  1881,  and  has  never  been  protected  or 
has  received  any  special  treatment.  The  first 
summer  it  threw  up  three  spikes  well  furnished 
with  blooms,  and  last  year  it  had  five  spikes  with 
about  120  fine  blooms.  The  flowering  stems, 
shown  in  the  photograph,  are  about  8  feet  high, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  being  tied  securely  to 
sticks  to  prevent  their  being  broken  by  high  winds, 
have  been  permitted  to  grow  as  they  liked.  The 
bed  in  which  this  Lily  is  planted  consists  prin- 
cipally of  peat  or  bog  soU,  and  is  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun,  the  wind,  and  weather.  This  bulb  was 
one  amongst  several  other  Lilinms  that  were  pur- 
chased at  an  auction  in  London.  Most  of  the 
other  bulbs  have  grown  and  flowered  almost 
equally  well. 

Grapes  ((T.  i^.).~The  berries  sent  are  "  Ijletted,"  a 
disease  probably  in  your  case  arising  from  the  bad  state 
of  the  roots. 

Naming  fruit. — JReadersivho  desire  our  help  in  naming 
fruit  will  kindly  bear  in  mind  that  several  specimens  in 
di/ferent  stages  oj colour  and  size  of  the  same  kind  greatly 
assist  in  its  detennination.  Local  varieties  should  be 
named  by  local  growers,  and  are  often  only  known  to  them. 
We  can  only  undertake  to  name  Jour  vaneties  at  a  time, 
and  these  only  when  the  above  condition  is  observed-  Tin- 
paid  parcels  not  received.  In  all  cases  where  the  mtmbers 
of  the  specimens  sent  are  not  mentioned,  it  must  be  inferred 
that  the  fruits  to  which  they  were  attached  are  either  local 
sorts,  and  therefore  tinknou^i  at  Chiswick,  or  that  they  are 
not  in  a  fit  condition  for  naming. 

Names  of  fruits.— G.  F.  O.—l,  Louis  Bonne  :  2,  BeurrS 

Ranee;  3,  Beurri^  Hardy;  4,  not  linown. C.  F.  O.—l, 

Lord  Suffleld  ;  2,  Brabant  Bellefleur  ;  3,  Golden  Noble  ;  5, 
Rymer ;  6,  French  Crab  ;  9,  Norfolk  Beaufln  ;  11,  Beauty  of 
Kent ;  12,  Syke  House  Russet.  Please  observe  our  rule  is 
to  name  but  four  specimens  each  time. S.  E. — 3,  Car- 
lisle Codlin.  Otliei-s  cannot  be  named ;  probably  local  va- 
rieties.  C.  S.  .42se7i.— Please  send  again W.  Roate. — 

1,  Blenheim  Orange  ;  2,  same,  but  smaller  ;  3,  Duchess  of 

Oldenburgh  (fine  specimens) ;  4,  King  of  the  Pippins. 

T.  S.~l,  Small's  Admirable  ;  2,  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling  ; 

3,  Cornish  Gilliflower. Fareham.—T ,  Braddick's  Nonpa- 
reil ;  8,  King  of  the  Vippins ;  9,  Cockle  Pippin Sub- 
scriber (Paignton). — The  green  Apple  is  unknown ;  the 

other  is  Cox's  Pomona. II.  6.  M. — Lady's  Finger.- — - 

G.  n.—l,  Reinette  du  Canada  ;  2,  Golden  Noble. O.  Pi- 

card.—Z,   Knight's  Monarch.. B.   C.   11-— 1,  Ribston 

Pippin ;  3,  Court  of  Wick ;  4,  Dumelow's  Seedling. S. 

Gaved.—3,  Lucombe's  Seedling ;  4,  Minchal  Crab  ;  others 

not  known. MissStarey.  —Cellini  (kitchen). L.  C.  It.  T, 

— 1,  Emperor  Alevander  ;  2,  an  early  Codlin ;  3,  Cat's-head. 
G.  y.—l,  Cox's  Oriinge  Pippin  ;  3,  King  of  the  Pippins  ; 

4,  Royal  Russet. A.  P.  TAornfc!/.— Siberian  Crab. 

Js'.  S.—l,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  ;  2,  Ribston  Pippin  ;  3,  Ross 
Nonpareil ;  4,  Pearson's  Plate. 

Naming  plants.— i^owr  kind-f  of  plants  or  flower; 
only  can  be  named  at  one  time,  and  this  only  when  good 
specimens  are  sent. 

Names  cf  plants  —R.-Wilson.—l,  Ansellia  africana ; 

2,  cannot  name  ;   probably  a  Bulbophyllum. S.  K. — 1, 

Clematis  Vitalba  ;  2,  C.  Flammnla. F.  It-   Smith.— On- 

cidium   pulvinatum. 0.    It. — 1,    Dendrobium  chrysan- 

thum  ;  3,  Adiantum  pubescens  ;  4,  Gonioplilebiuni  subauri- 

culatum. D.  Z).— 'Pricyrtis  hirta  is  a  hardy  perennial. 

The  seed  of  the  Cattleya  appears  to  be  perfectly  ripe  and 
sound.— .4.    Tyrrell. — Asplenium  Veitchi  (Belangtli). 

5,  0.  ^Epidendrum  ciliare  (large  white),  other  is  Odonto- 
glossumSanderiana  (new).— 0.  ii.- 2,  Selaginella  Galeotti; 

3,  Adiantum  pubescens ;  4,  Goniophlebium  subauricula- 
tum. A.  Elder.— 1,  Poterium  Sanguisorba  ;  2,  Symphy- 
tum caucasicum  ;  3,  Anchusa  sempervirens  ;  4,  Heuchera 

Bichardsoni. A.  K. — Androsace  lanuginosa,  Bamboo  is 

Arundinaria   Falconeri. J.  Smith- — Next  week. J. 

Cripps  it  Son.—l,  True  Platanus  orientalis ;  2,  Platanus 
flabellata  of  Gordon ;  3.  London  Plane  (Platanus  aceriiolia). 
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This  13  !m  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  ohaiigo  it  rather  :  1in6 
The  art  itself  13  l{A'!ViiE."Sliakespcitn: 


KOSBS  AND  CLEMATISES. 
The  Rose  is  a  plant  that  so  readily  adapts  itself 
to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  required  that  it  is 
not  difficult  to  induce  it  to  associate  agreeablj' 
■with  other  plants,  and  one  of  its  most  suitable 
companions  is  the  Clematis.  Whether  it  be  the 
pearly  C.  montana  or  the  snowy  C.  Flammnla  that 
is  closely  associated  with  the  Ayrshire,  Boursault, 
Banksian,  or  sempervirens  Rose,  trailing  over  the 
cottage  porch,  the  rusting  fence,  the  rugged 
rootery,  or  up  the  trunk  and  leafless  branches  of 
some  forest  tree,  or  where  they  are  even  still  more 
beautiful,  rambling  at  will  in  unrestricted  luxuri- 
ance in  the  wild  or  woodland  garden ;  or  whether  it 
be  the  deep  violet-tinted  C.  Jackmani  or  one  of 
its  similarly  coloured  descendants  intermingling 
with  MarSchal  Niel,  straggling  over  the  sunny  half- 
ruined  wall,  the  effect  is  invariably  pleasing ;  but 
when  seen  as  an  appropriate  edging,  as  a  carpet  or 
groundwork  to  dwarf,  thinly  planted,  pegged-down 
Rose  beds,  the  appearance  is,  if  possible,  even  still 
more  beautiful.  A  mass  of  the  Souvenir  de  la  Mal- 
maison  Rose  in  full  flower  with  an  edging  of  C. 
lanuginosa,  a  few  shoots  creeping  carelessly  over 
the  bare  soil  underneath,  and  occasionally  entwin- 
ing themselves  round  a  casual  shoot  of  its  more 
sturdy  companion,  exposing  on  all  sides  its  mar- 
vellous star-like  coerulean  blooms  in  sweet  harmony 
with  the  delicate  blush  of  the  Roses  overhead,  is  a 
sight  worth  seeing.  The  crimson  Charles  Lef  ebvre, 
too,  in  full  vigour  and  bloom,  surrounded  and 
carpeted  by  the  beautiful  C.  lanuginosa  Candida, 
with  its  numerous  satiny  white  stars,  makes  when 
planted  together  in  a  bed  a  pleasing  contrast ;  or 
the  good  old  Gloire  de  Dijon,  clothed  in  all  its  ini- 
mitable beauty,  associated  with  the  deep  mauve- 
coloured  C.  Mrs.  Hope,  produces  an  equally  good 
effect.  There  are  always,  however,  two  sides  to  a 
picture,  and  the  reverse  side  to  this  one  at  the 
present  time  is  the  unfortunate  tendency  of  the 
finer  varieties  of  Clematis  to  suddenly,  like  good 
intentions,  die  away  in  a  somewhat  mysterious 
manner;  and  thus  these  pleasing  combinations  can 
only  be  maintained  by  frequent  renewals.  The 
exact  cause  of  this  sudden  dying  off  does  not  at 
present  appear  to  be  well  understood,  as  some  of 
our  principal  growers  differ  considerably  in  their 
conclusions  respecting  it.  Although  some  plants 
die  outright,  others  will  start  into  growth  again 
from  the  root  in  the  succeeding  year,  and  this  fact 
only  makes  the  subject  more  perplexing.  There 
must,  of  course,  be  a  cause.  Is  it  from  climatic 
influence,  improper  cultivation,  parasitic  affection, 
or  inherent  disease  ?  My  own  impression  is  that 
it  is  the  result  of  insects  attacking  the  roots,  but 
I  must  admit  that  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  dis- 
cover, although  I  have  carefully  inspected  nume- 
rous affected  plants,  sufficient  cause  to  fully  sub- 
stantiate this  belief.  At  the  same  time,  the  sudden 
collapse  of  the  plant  while  in  full  and  vigorous 
growth,  and  the  fact  that  when  examined  the 
rootlets  in  many  instances  show  signs  of  injury, 
and  also  that  some  of  the  plants  again  start  into 
growth  from  under  the  surface  after  a  period  of 
rest,  each  tend  to  point  to  sudden  and  partial 


injury  rather  than  toconslilutional  disease.  Having 
been  informed,  on  good  authority,  that  this  affec- 
tion is  very  prevalent  throughout  the  country,  I 
for  one,  being  deeply  interested  in  Clematis  cul- 
tm'e,  should  feel  glad  if  from  any  discussion  of 
the  subject  the  real  cause  of  the  evil  could  be 
made  clear,  and  so  perhaps  lead  to  the  discovery 
of  a  specific  which  would  ari'est  its  progress. 

W.  C.  T. 

RAISING  NEW  ROSES. 

That  the  operations  of  the  raisers  of  new  Roses 
should  almost  wholly  have  been  directed  to  the 
production  of  varieties  that  come  up  in  form  to 
the  exhibition  standard  is  only  what  might  have 
been  looked  for,  considering  that  those  who  have 
hitherto  bought  from  the  French  raisers  have  been 
guided  in  their  purchases  by  the  exhibition  pro- 
perties which  the  Roses  displayed,  whilst  the 
English  raisers  have  almost  all  been  exhibitors 
who  have  paid  little  attention  to  what  may  be 
termed  garden  Roses.  The  accepted  symmetrical 
exhibition  form  is,  no  doubt,  taking  to  the  eye  ; 
yet  flowers  of  this  shape  invariably  are  deficient 
in  one  important  essential — endurance ;  no  sooner 
have  they  attained  anything  like  fair  size  than 
they  shed  their  petals,  not  lasting  half  the  time 
that  varieties  of  the  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  Souvenir 
de  la  Malmaison  type  will — Roses  which  exhibitors 
look  on  with  little  favour,  as  their  confused 
centres  count  the  wrong  way  on  the  exhibition 
stage.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Rose 
raisers  mistaketheir  own  interests  in  confining  their 
practice  to  the  raising  of  show  varieties.  Where 
there  is  one  buyer  of  Roses  who  is  guided  in  his 
selection  by  the  exhibition  form  there  are  half  a 
dozen  who  would  give  preference  to  the  less  for- 
mal, confused  centres,  with  the  additional  property 
of  lasting  so  much  longer  either  on  the  plant  or 
when  cut — the  last  no  unimportant  consideration 
at  the  present  day,  when  there  appears  to  be  no 
limit  to  the  demand  for  cut  flowers. 

The  next  question  asked  by  gardeners  now, 
after  learning  that  a  fiower  is  suitable  for  cutting, 
is,  will  it  stand  well  ?  Taking  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
with  all  its  excellent  qualities — strong,  vigorous 
constitution,  growing  either  on  its  own  roots  or  on 
the  Brier,  in  almost  any  soil  or  situation  where  a 
Rose  can  live  at  all — it  would  almost  seem  that 
in  it  the  full  length  of  the  possible  in  that  direc- 
tion has  been  reached ;  for,  although  several 
varieties  have  appeared  that  were  represented  as 
of  a  like  habit,  with  some  difference  in  the  flowers, 
yet  they  have  each  turned  out  much  inferior.  If, 
in  all  the  decided  colours  of  Roses  esistant,  there 
was  a  Gloire  de  Dijon,  so  far  as  habit  and  general 
properties  go,  raisers  of  Roses  for  general  use 
might  rest  and  be  thankful.  Until  more  in  this 
direction  is  accomplished  the  raisers  of  Roses  have 
not  room  to  say  then?  occupation  is  gone. 

T.  B. 

THE  RAINS  AND  THE  ROSES. 

The  recent  heavy  rains  seem  to  have  suited  our 
Roses  in  East  Anglia.  As  a  rule,  the  cut-backs 
yielded  but  a  scant  harvest  of  second  blooms  at 
the  usual  period  in  August  and  September.  Those 
favoured  with  abundance  of  maidens  had,  how- 
ever, plenty  of  Roses  at  that  time,  as  not  a  few  of 
those  on  the  Manetti  hardly  finished  flowering 
for  the  first  time  by  that  period.  Apart  from  this 
unusual  supply,  autumnal  Roses  were  somewhat 
scarce  till  quite  recently.  But  the  plants  that 
did  little  at  the  usual  season  of  second  bloom 
have  recently  been  stimulated  into  vigorous  growth 
and  profuse  flowering  by  the  heavy  rains,  and  not 
a  few  of  the  flowers  cut  through  October  would 
have  been  creditable  on  prize  stands  in  June  or 
July. 

Fortunately,  the  Roses  have  far  greater  staying 
power  in  the  late  autumn-tide  than  in  the  heat  and 
blaze  of  hot  summer  weather.  The  lighter  Roses 
especially  also  come  out  with  purer  tints  in  the 
autumn,  as  if  the  longer  time  in  their  develop- 
ment has  been  well  spent  in  imparting  greater 
delicacy  of  colouring.    The  form,  as  well  as  the 


colour,  is  likewise  improved,  and  the  flimsy  Roses, 
such  as  Mabel  Morrison,  have  greater  substance, 
and  look  less  scantily  petalled  in  October  than  in 
.June.  So  great  and  obvious  is  this  improvement, 
that  this  has  recentlj'  been  one  of  our  most  popu- 
lar iioses  for  decorative  purposes.  iSaroness  Roths- 
child is  also  more  chaste,  as  well  as  far  more  use- 
ful BOW  than  at  any  other  season. 

It  may  bo  a  fancy,  but  I  think  it  a  fact,  that  not 
a  few  Roses  have  a  more  refined,  if  not  a  fuller, 
perfume  in  the  late  autumnal  months  than  at  any 
other  season.  The  Roses,  being  much  longer  in 
growing,  have  more  time  to  distill  and  elaborate 
their  odours.  Their  perfume  is  also  more  perma- 
nent, as  the  sun,  while  probably  the  chief  source 
of  odour,  as  it  is  the  cause  of  colour,  speedily  de- 
stroys the  latter  as  well  as  distributes  the  former. 
In  the  heat  of  summer  hardly  have  Roses  been  per- 
fectly painted  and  filled  with  sweetness  than  the 
colours  fly  and  the  fragrance  passeth  away.  It  is 
very  different  now,  and  hence  Roses  are  not  only 
more  Vv'elcome,  but  more  permanent  in  October  and 
November  than  at  any  other  season. 

Amongst  those  that  have  been  specially  good 
with  us  lately  are  Baroness  Rothschild,  Mabel 
Morrison,  Captain  Christy,  Alfred  Colomb,  General 
Jacqueminot,  Mdlle.  Marie  Rady,  La  Ville  de  St. 
Denis,  Mr.  Baker,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Beauty  of  Wal- 
tham,  Jules  Margottin,  Madame  Charles  Crapelet, 
Duke  of  Connaught,  Camille  Bernardin,  Mar- 
guerite de  St.  Amand,  and  Madame  de  Cam- 
baceres. 

That  fine,  though  rather  gross  Rose,  Monsieur 
Paul  Neron,  has  been  induced  to  become  fair  in 
form  and  moderate  in  size,  and  that  rather  un- 
certain summer  Rose,  Comtesse  de  Serenye,  is  one 
of  the  surest  and  most  useful  of  all  the  late 
autumnal  or  early  winter  Roses.  The  refining 
process  is  also  strikingly  developed  in  Souvenir  de 
la  Malmaison,  Triomphe  des  Rennes,  andHom&re, 
though  the  latter  suffers  somewhat  from  any  ex- 
cess of  moisture  or  of  cold.  The  colour,  as  well 
as  form,  of  Celine  Forestier,  are  also  much  im- 
proved by  the  cool,  moist  earth  and  air  of  this 
mild  October  weather.  D.  T.  Fish. 


Notes  on  Roses.— The  autumnal  bloom, 
though  fine  in  some  localities,  has  not  reached  an 
average  in  quantity.  Complaints  of  a  comparative 
scarcity  of  Roses  reach  me  from  numbers  of  pri- 
vate gardens.  From  this  estimate  late  maidens 
in  nurseries  must  be  excluded.  Not  a  few  of  these 
bloomed  so  late,  that  their  first  and  chief  bloom 
was  an  autumnal  one,  and  not  a  few  Rose 
gardens  were  equally  or  more  brilliant  in  August 
and  September  even  than  in  June.  Teas  ha%'e 
also  yielded  a  good  rich  harvest  of  fine  bloom, 
but  the  ordinary  run  of  cut-backs  of  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals  have  yielded  fewer  flowers  than  usual. — 
D.  T.  P. 

Rose  cuttings. — Tea  Roses  may  be  rooted 
all  the  year  round  ;  but  there  are  three  seasons  or 
rather  conditions  of  the  plant  in  which  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  may  be  rooted  with  most  certainty. 
These  are  the  end  of  June,  the  end  of  September, 
and  from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  middle  of 
November,  inclusive.  The  first  and  the  last  batch 
of  cuttings  to  be  rooted  in  the  open  air,  and  the 
middle  lot  in  bottom  heat ;  place  the  first  lot  in 
sandy  soil  on  a  north  or  east  border  and  the  last 
on  a  south  or  west  border.  These  are  to  be  in- 
serted with  a  heel  and  cannot  be  rammed  in  too 
iirmly.  September  cuttings  succeed  best  placed 
on  a  gentle  hotbed,  which  can  be  covered  with 
glass  and  frost  excluded  with  mats  in  the  winter. 
About  a  month  after  insertion  these  cuttings 
will  be  found  callused,  and  from  that  period  they 
may  be  gently  urged  to  become  plants  by  being 
sheltered  from  all  extremes  of  temperature  ap- 
proaching to  frost. — D. 

Roses  a  hundred  years  ago.— In  Mawe's 
"  Every  Man  his  own  Gardener,"  published  in  1787, 
a  list  of  garden  Roses  is  given,  which  is  interest- 
ing as  showing  what  a  modern  thing  our  Rose 
garden  is.  Besides  Roses,  the  only  hardy  flowers 
which  are  lost  to  our  modern  gardens  are  a  double 
blue  variety  of  the  Wood  Anemone,  a  white  Nar 
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cissus  with  a  purple  cup,  and  a  cluster  Pink  called 
the  Deptford  Pink,  which  may  still  be  lurking  in 
old  gardens,  as  it  is  mentioned  in  much  later 
works  on  gardening.  The  following  were  the 
o-arden  Hoses  in  1787:  Early  cinnamon,  double 
yellow,  single  yellow,  red  Monthly,  white  Monthly, 
double  white.  Moss  Provence,  common  Provence, 
double  and  single  Velvet,  Dutch  and  blusli  Hun- 
dred-leaved, blush  and  red  Belgick,  marbled,  large 
Royal,  York  and  Lancaster,  red  and  blush  Damask, 
white  Damask,  Austrian  yellow,  Austrian  with 
flowers  having  one  side  red  and  the  other  yellow, 
double  Musk,  Koyal  Virgin,  Rosa  Mundi  (i  o..  Rose 
of  the  World  or  striped  red  Rose),  Frankfort  (used 
as  a  stock  for  budding),  cluster  and  Maiden  Blush, 
Virgin  or  Thornless,  common  red,  Burnet-leaved, 
dwarf  Scotch,  striped  Scotch,  Apple-bearing, 
single  American,  Rose  of  Meaux,  Pennsylvanian, 
red  cluster,  and  Burgundy  Rose.  It  may  amuse 
our  modern  rosarians  to  hear  of  the  Moss  Rose 
being  described  as  a  kind  which  does  not  produce 
suckers  when  grown  on  its  own  roots,  and  which 
can  only  be  propagated  by  budding.— J.  D. 

Tea  Roses.— Our  two  finest  beds  in  the  flower 
garden  this  season  consist  of  Tea  Roses ;  _  all 
through  the  summer  and  up  to  the  present  time 
they  have  rewarded  us  with  a  grand  show  of  very 
fine  blooms.  When  planted  out,  the  beds  were 
top-dressed  with  two  parts  maiden  loam,  one  of 
leaf  soil,  and  one  horse  droppings.  After  apply- 
ing the  top-dressing,  I  sowed  thinly  seeds  of  a 
little  Mignonette  from  which  I  find  the  Roses  to 
derive  great  benefit  all  through  the  summer.  It 
keeps  their  roots  cool,  and,  therefore,  they  require 
little  or  no  artificial  watering.  The  Mignonette 
should  be  thinned  out  and  the  strong-growing 
shoots  pinched  back.  It  will  then  form  a  fine 
even  growth  under  the  Roses.  The  latter  are  all 
on  their  own  roots ;  they  have  been  forced  for 
these  last  five  years,  and  will  be  again  taken  up 
for  that  purpose.  The  following  are  the  names  of 
the  varieties  in  the  beds,  viz.,  Adam,  Alba  rosea, 
Boug&re,  Catherine  Mermet,  Devoniensis,  Climb- 
ing Devoniensis,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  Homfere, 
Isabella  Sprunt,  Madame  Bravy,  Madame  Willer- 
moz,  Marie  Sisley,  Moire,  Niphetos,  President, 
Kubens,  Sombreuil,  and  Souvenir  d'un  Ami. — 
ElCHAED  NI3BET,  As/varby  Park,  FolUngham. 


HOPETOUN  HOUSE. 

This,  one  of  the  residences  of  the  Earl  of  Hope- 
toun,  stands  amidst  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
scenerj'  in  the  Lothians.  The  view  from  the 
house  looking  eastwards  embraces  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  dotted,  as  it  is,  with  its  numerous  islands, 
prominent  amongst  which  are  Inchkeith,  Inchcolm, 
and  Inchgarvie,  the  first  of  which  has  been  recently 
fortified,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  fortifications 
of  the  last  have  been  destroyed  to  give  place  to 
the  central  pier  of  the  new  Forth  Bridge,  now  be- 
ing built  to  shorten  the  east  coast  route  from 
London  to  Aberdeen.  Approaching  the  park  from 
Port  Edgar,  the  road  widens  along  the  very  edge 
of  this,  so  to  speak,  inland  sea.  It  is  wooded  on 
the  left  with  magnificent  specimens  of  Firs,  Larch, 
Yew,  Oak,  Ash,  and  Birch ;  the  stone  wall,  too, 
dividing  this  wood  from  the  road  adds  much 
to  the  surrounding  beauty  by  its  covering  of  gray 
and  deep  orange-coloured  Lichens  picked  out  by 
lines  of  emerald  green  Moss.  In  front,  wooded 
promontories,  fringed  with  scarped  and  rugged 
rocks,  stretch  into  the  Firth,  beyond  which,  across 
the  water,  dotted  with  odd  sails,  Ben  Lomond, 
fully  forty  miles  away,  may  be  clearly  seen.  Turn- 
ing sharply  to  the  left,  we  enter  the  grounds 
proper,  through  an  avenue  of  Beech  of  picturesque, 
though  not  of  extensive  proportions. 

The  flower  gakdens  cover  an  extensive  area 
on  both  sides  of  a  steep  valley,  and  are  approached 
by  a  walk,  on  one  side  of  which  is  a  fine  Holly 
hedge  about  100  yards  long  and  20  feet  high,  most 
of  the  trees  having  stems  a  foot  and  more  in  dia- 
meter ;  these  are  not  clipped  and  shorn  so  that  no 
stem  may  be  seen,  but  in  past  years  have  been  be- 
headed, and  now,  being  probably  over  200  years 
old,  they  have  hidden  all  unnatural  cropping  by 
their  own  leaf  beautj'.    Such  a  park  as  this  would 


be  incomplete  without  its  lover's  walk,  and  here  is 
one  600  yards  long.  Limes,  Beeches,  and  Yews  are 
allowed   to  grow  "  au  naturel "  on  the  opposite 
sides  from  the  path,  but  inside  have  been  cut  into 
uniform  shape.     Unlike  many  such  walks,  an  im- 
provement has  been  made  by  planting  the  trees 
at  such  a  distance  apart  that  beautiful  views  may 
be  obtained  on  either  hand  ;  overhanging  arches 
high  in  air,  being  only   occasional,  the  aisle-like 
appearance  is  thus  always  distant  and  well  lit  up, 
instead  of  being,  as  in  most  cases,  continuous  and 
gloomy.    A  side  glance  through  one  of  these  side 
openings  reveals    the    palatial    mansion,    about 
wiiich  the  only  thing  noticeable  from  a  gardener's 
standpoint  is  the  planting  of  Y'ew  bushes  in  over- 
arched  stonework   recesses,    and    keeping    them 
clipped  parallel  with  the  surface  ;  these  recesses 
are  arranged  on  the  two  horns  of  a  half-moon  and 
are  about  20  in  number,  the   mansion   dividing 
them  ;  the  dark  green  of  the  foliage  of  these  Yews 
contrasts  effectively  with  the  stonework.    At  a 
considerable    height     from     the    sea    level  and 
skirting  the  edge  of    the   Firth  of  Forth,  on  a 
brink  of  cliff-like  declivities  stretches  the  North 
Walk,  one  of  a  series  of  terraces.     The  marginal 
hedge  is  here  clipped  flatly  and  very  low  down,  so 
as  not  to  obstruct  the  magnificent  views  to  be  ob- 
tained of  the  opposite  shore,  beyond  which  the 
Fifeshire   and   Ochill   hills  form  imposing  back- 
grounds.   This  walk  is  occasionally  opened  out 
into    bastion-like    compartments    provided  with 
rustic  seats,  whilst  near  at  hand  the  woodland 
walks,  under  trees  and  over  greensward,  are  freely 
planted  with  Primroses,  Daffodils,  Snowdrops,  and 
various  other  semi-shade  loving  subjects,  which 
give  in  spring  and  early  summer  just  that  floral 
colour  which  is  wanted  to  vary  the   monotonous 
shades  of  green  and  brown.     The  Rose  garden  is, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  delightful  in  summer  and 
early  autumn.     Through  a  deer  fence  we  enter 
the  park,  containing  herds  of  fallow  and  red  deer, 
lazily  and  proudly  passing  from  shade  to  shade  of 
noble  Beeches  and  Oaks,  planted  in  years  gone  by 
by  someone  who  evidently  knew  how  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  undulating  sweeps  arranged  by 
that  most  skilful  of  landscape  gardeners— Dame 
Nature.     Pheasants,  hares,  and  rabbits  in  swarms, 
with  distant  herds  of  Scotch  cattle,  red  herds  and 
black  herds,  give  an  air  of  naturalness  to  this 
portion  of  the  estate. 

A  Viola  border,  although  unfortunately  ar- 
ranged geometrically,  is  very  pleasing.  In  it  the 
yellow  and  white  bedding  kinds  are  used  effec- 
tively with  the  pale  purple  V.  oornuta,  the  deeper 
hued  Lady  Diana,  and  deeper  still  Holyrood. 
Another  border  is  still  more  pleasing,  because  less 
formally  planted.  In  this  Hollyhocks  stand  in 
front  of  a  tall  Holly  hedge ;  then  Delphiniums, 
Pentstemons,  Pompone  Chrysanthemums,  Tagetes, 
Lobelias,  and  Violas.  A  novel  use  is  here  made  of 
sloping  beds  ;  they  are  gradually  inclined  up  to 
the  height  at  which  it  is  estimated  Hollyhocks, 
Dahlias,  and  Tritomas  will  reach,  behind  which 
they  are  planted.  Thus  treated,  the  blooms  are 
only  a  reasonable  height  above  the  dwarfer  things 
planted  in  front.  Here  and  there  beds  are  devoted 
entirely  to  Snapdragons,  Stocks,  the  coronarium 
varieties  of  Chrysanthemum,  Pentstemons,  and 
Tropseolums,  with  giant  Hollyhocks,  10  feet  high, 
planted  in  the  rear  as  wall-hiders.  One  bed  of 
Lobelia  intermixed  with  Gazania  splendens  was 
most  effective  as  a  colour  group.  There  is  here, 
too,  a  long  herbaceous  border,  in  which,  amongst 
other  things,  are  quantities  of  Campanula  carpa- 
tica,  Sempervivums,  Sedums,  Saxifrages,  Gen- 
tians, Forget-me-nots,  Larkspurs,  autumn  Cro- 
cuses, Iberis,  Irises,  Hepaticas,  Pinks,  Potentillas, 
and  Phloxes,  backed  up  by  a  hedge  of  Sweet  Peas 
and  Nasturtiums. 

Under  glass  are  Ferns,  Crotons,  Marantas, 
Caladiums,  Begonias,  and  other  decorative  plants, 
together  with  a  fair  assortment  of  Orchids,  Pani- 
cum  variegatnm  being  planted  on  the  edges  of  the 
staging,  and  hanging  down  in  curtains  quite  to  the 
ground.  R.  ^-  H*  O. 

HoTs/orth,  near  Leeds. 


sists  of  5.5  acres  of  market-garden  land  between 
Kew  Railway  Bridge  and  Mortlake,  where  it  is  in- 
tended to  erect  works  for  the  chemical  treatment 
of  the  sewage  of  the  district,  with  its  population 
of  nearly  150,000.  The  works  are  estimated  to 
cost  about  ^300,000. 


Flower  Garden. 

THE  BAVARIAN  GENTIAN. 
Of  all  the  alpine  Gentians  the  individual  flowers 
of  G.  bavarica  are  perhaps  the  most  beautiful. 
They  are  similar  in  size  to  those  of  G.  verna,  but 
of  a  deeper  blue,  and  their  brilliancy  is,  if  possible, 
even  more  intense.  At  some  angles  of  vision  a 
"  glance  "  of  deep  rose  colour  is  observable,  blend- 
ing charmingly  with  the  dark  ccerulean,  and  pro- 
ducing an  effect  which  no  words  can  describe. 

In  habit  this  species  resembles  G.  verna,  inas- 
much as  it  is  dwarf  and  densely  tufted.  Its  leaves 
are  shorter,  blunt,  and  closely  imbricated  on  the 
subcylindrical,  prostrate,  or  ascending  shoots. 
The  flower-stems  of  G.  bavarica  are  taller  than 
those  of  G.  verna.  But,  though  so  charming,  this 
beautiful  species  has  long  battled  the  skill  of  niost 
cultivators,  ourselves  among  the  number.  _  Time 
after  time  we  have  received  importations  of  it,  and 
occasionally  have  had  grand  displays  of  bloom  ; 
but  the  "  success  "  was  usually  limited  to  the  first 
few  months,  or  at  any  rate  to  the  following  year. 
Then  they  gradually  "grew  less,"  and  eventually 
dwindled  away.  Now  all  is  changed  ;  and,  after 
trying  this  and  that  plan  for  some  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  we  are  rewarded  with  a  success  which  is 
simply  delightful.  They  are  growing  like  weeds, 
doubling  and  tripling  in  size  in  a  single  season. 

Under  the  slight  shade  of  an  evergreen  hedge 
to  the  southward  we  formed  a  bed  of  mixed  peat 
and  rich  loam  12  inches  or  15  inches  in  depth.  In 
this  they  were  placed,  and  when  planted  were 
covered  with  white  sand,  which  was  washed  in 
among  the  tufts  till  these  were  perfectly  firm  and 
solid.  Abundance  of  water  is  given  in  warm 
weather— heavy  soakings,  and  once  or  twice  a 
year  fresh  white  sand  is  placed  upon  them  and 
washed  in,  so  as  to  counteract  the  inevitable 
gradual  loosening  of  the  soil  by  worms.  Constant 
moisture,  though  not  excessive,  combined  with 
perfect  drainage  and  rich,  firm,  elastic  soil  of  good 
depth,  seem  the  only  needed  conditions  for  com- 
plete success.  Jas.  Backhouse. 
Torli  Nurseries. 


The  site  adopted  for  the  drainage  works  of  the 
lower  Thames  Valley  Main  Sewerage  Board  con- 


AURICULAS  IN  AUTUMN. 

Mr.  Dean,  I  see,  takes  exception  to  some  of  the 
details  respecting  Auricula  culture  recommended 
by  me  in  The  Garden  (p.  277).  The  system  re- 
commended is  that  which  I  practise,  and  my 
success  is  the  best  proof  of  its  soundness.  I  had 
not  been  a  grower  of  Auriculas  more  than  four 
years  or  so  when  the  southern  section  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  was  established,  and  yet  the  first 
prize  for  fifty  show  Auriculas  was  awarded  to  me 
at  the  first  exhibition  of  that  society,  held  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and  I  have  been  first  at  every  sub- 
sequent exhibition  in  the  same  class,  although 
Mr.  Charles  Turner,  of  Slough,  has  invariably  been 
a  competitor.  The  blue  ribbon,  however,  so  to 
speak,  of  these  National  exhibitions  is  the  class 
for  twelve  show  Auriculas,  and  this  year  both  Mr. 
Horner  and  Mr.  Simonite  were  good  enough  to 
say  that  my  twelve  were  the  best,  although  the 
judges  ultimately  placed  Mr.  Horner's  twelve  and 
mine  equal.  Mr.  Dean  has  always  been  a  compe- 
titor, but  not  a  very  successful  one,  and  if 
he  continues  to  treat  his  Auriculas  as  he 
recommends  in  The  Garden  (p.  277),  he  is 
not  likely  to  be  more  successful  in  the  future  than 
he  has  been  in  the  past.  In  reference  to  water,  I 
do  keep  "the  plants  moderately  dry  during 
August  and  September,"  and  this  little  point  in 
Auricula  culture  I  learned  from  Mr.  Horner  when 
on  a  visit  to  him  at  Kirkby  Malzeard  at  that  time 
of  the  year.  As  far  as  I  can  remember,  Mr.  Horner 
told  me  that  some  of  his  plants  were  allowed  to 
go  a  week  at  a  time  without  water.    Mr.  Dean 
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sajs  if  they  become  too  dry  at  that  time,  there  is 
danger  of  the  roots  being  injured.  Of  course  there 
is,  but  a  careful  cultivator  would  see  that  they  did 
not  get  too  dry.  Then  as  to  the  use  of  Cocoa-nut 
fibre,  the  roots  of  almost  every  plant  run  freely  in 
it,  but  it  is  not  the  pabulum  on  which  to  feed 
Auriculas.  I  would  certainly  not  use  it.  The 
glazed  pot  system  is  also  constantly  cropping  up, 
but  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  a  grower  fails  with 
ordinary  pots,  glazed  ones  will  not  help  him  much. 
Mr.  Dean's  system  of  watering  is  faulty,  but  not 
so  bad  as  syringing  Auriculas  ;overhead.  No  col- 
lection of  Auriculas  is  more  vigorous  than  ours.  I 
have  been  frequently  told  that  this  has  been  a 
fault,  even  while  the  first  prize  cards  have  been 
attached  to  them ;  and  yet  I  use  less  manure  than 
most  people.  I  never  gave  an  Auricula  a  single 
drop  of  manure  water,  or  even  soot  water.  What- 
ever vigour  they  have  is  derived  from  care  in 
watering  and  strict  attention  to  keeping  the 
plants  clean,  and  the  house  in  which  they  are 
growing  thoroughly  well  ventilated. 

J.  Douglas. 

NOTES  FEOM  KIRKSTALL. 
When  the  spade  has  made  a  deep  cut  at  the  roots 
of  many  plants  with  the  view  of  lifting  them,  it  is 
well  known  many  young  ones  come  forth  after 
the  parent  plant  has  been  removed.  This  is  not, 
however  generally  known,  I  believe,  to  be  the  case 
with  that  charming  Crane's-bill,  Geraniumargen- 
teum,  which  seldom  ripens  seed,  and  when  it  does, 
the  seedlings  seldom  come  true  to  the  original ; 
moreover,  for  a  considerable  depth  it  mostly  has 
but  one  tap  root,  so  that  increasing  by  division  is 
a  puzzle.  Taking  into  consideration,  however,  the 
fact  that  if  pieces  of  root  are  left  in  the  ground, 
they  form  good  crowns  in  a  year,  this  plant  ought 
not  to  be  so  scarce  as  it  is.  That  such  results  can 
be  obtained  by  digging  up  roots,  cutting  and 
replanting  them,  I  am  not  able  to  say  ;  but  this 
plant  is  as  easily  propagated  as  some  other  things 
which  I  treat  in  tne  following  way,  but  it  requires 
more  time,  viz.,  Dodecatheons,  Primulas,  Senecio 
pulcher,  Stokesia,  &c.  These  grown  on  raised  beds 
are  removed  when  strong  enough  ;  the  spade  is  put 
3  inches  or  4  inches  under  the  crowns,  and 
the  soil  is  removed  to  that  depth,  so  that  the  long 
and  fleshy  roots  at  their  cut  parts  are  level  with 
the  new  surface ;  the  advantage  of  this  method  is 
that  the  growing  rootlets  are  left  undisturbed,  and 
they  push  freely  the  following  growing  season. 

LOKICERA  SEMPERVIEENS  (p.  288)  is  hinted  at 
as  of  questionable  hardiness  ;  not  only  is  it  per- 
fectly hardy  in  Yorkshire,  but  I  have  a  thriving 
specimen  of  it  in  the  most  exposed  part  of  my 
garden,  getting  all  the  cold  and  wind  that  comes 
from  the  north ;  it  has  just  done  {lowering  and  is 
a  truly  handsome  climber  or  trailer.  Finding 
some  roots  of 

Cypripedium  Calceolus  in  the  way  in  an  old 
frame  that  for  three  years  had  held  sand  for 
plunging  purposes,  I  have  just  had  them  dug  out, 
and  it  was  a  refreshing  sight  to  see  their  thick 
white  roots,  nearly  a  foot  long,  formed  in  nothing 
•  but  sand.  The  plants  had  been  noted  for  their 
healthy  appearance,  and  were  left  in  order  to  see 
what  they  would  do  in  such  material ;  they  were 
strong,  clean,  and  finely  flowered  for  two  seasons, 
and  the  roots  and  crowns  are  finer  now  than  any 
I  ever  saw  before  early  in  October. 

Edraianthus  dalmaticus  is  certainly  not 
a  biennial  in  this  climate,  according  to  my  experi- 
ence of  it.  The  plants  which  flowered  well  last 
year  also  flowered  freely  this  summer,  and  pro- 
mised to  bear  seed,  but  instead  of  that  produced 
a  second  set  of  its  procumbent  flower-stems,  and 
specimens  are  now  in  flower  for  the  second  time 
in  one  season.  In  short,  the  Grass-like  foliage  is 
as  verdant  as  ever. 

Primula  scotica  has  been  in  flower  since 
June  ;  the  plants  were  a  year  old,  and  some  raised 
within  the  present  year  have  their  little  hearts 
full  of  buds.  I  have  just  gathered  a  beautiful 
crop  of  seed  grown  in  pans  of  sandy  bog  peat. 

PAROCHiETUS  COMMUNIS  is  One  of  the  loveliest 
objects  in  the  garden  at  the  present  time  ;  prac- 


tically it  is  a  bed  of  Shamrock  and  Viclets  ;  the 
pretty  blue  flowers  are  in  twins,  and  pleasingly 
borne  above  the  zone-stained  leaves.  This  does 
well  in  half-shady  places,  as,  for  example,  between 
dwarf  shrubs.  I  find  that  the  new  creeping  stems 
are  much  aided  in  their  flowering  if  in  summer 
they  are  lightly  top-dressed  with  wood  ashes  and 
leaf-mould,  which  I  fancy  screens  them  benefici- 
ally from  the  hot  sunshine  and  feeds  the  young 
roots.  This  plant  was  much  thought  of  and  culti- 
vated by  the  late  Mr.  Niven  at  Hull. 

Sand. — All  that  Mr.  Ewbank  has  said  about 
sand  I  have  proved  here.  I  have  not  had  the 
green  sand,  but  simply  a  kind  manufactured  by 
cart  wheels  going  over  a  road  formed  and  repaired 
with  common  sandstone  and  clinkers.  During 
heavy  rains,  of  which  we  are  just  now  having  too 
many,  the  finely  ground  part  is  washed  into 
hollow  places  and  collected  from  time  to  time. 
This  seems  to  be  a  capital  material  for  assisting 
the  formation  of  roots ;  it  is  clean  and  sweet,  and 
a  kind  that  holds  moisture,  and  it  does  not  bake  ; 
made  into  beds  or  heaps  in  the  full  sunshine,  root 
action  in  it  is  almost  magical.  I  do  not  think 
greenness  has  much  to  do  with  the  matter.  Sharp, 
clean  sand  will  not  bake,  neither  does  it  so  soon 
become  dry  ;  its  loose  character,  under  moisture 
and  sunshine,  seems  to  form  the  most  perfect  set  of 
conditions  for  rapid  root  action  that  I  have  ever 
yet  experienced.  One  instance  I  will  give  :  In  it 
cuttings  of  the  fickle  Onosma  tauricum  were  in- 
serted, and  in  less  than  four  weeks  tufts  of  roots 
formed.  I  am  a  believer  in  clean  sand,  but  it 
wants  moisture  and  plenty  of  sunshine  to  pro- 
duce roots.  John  Wood. 

Woodville,  Kirhstall. 


Qentiana  Andrewsi,  a  plant  which  is 
rather  disappointing  as  a  single  example  among 
other  flowers,  is  a  fine  sight  in  a  mass  of  some- 
thing like  two  square  yards  and  away  from  other 
flowering  plants.  It  seems  to  like  growing  in  peaty 
sand  in  a  half-shaded  place.  Most  of  the  heads 
have  from  eight  to  ten  of  the  rich  purple,  closed, 
globe-like  flowers,  and  this  large  mass  of  it  shows 
a  plant  of  distinct  and  rather  striking  character. — 
G.J. 

Sedum  Sleboldi  can  scarcely  be  seen  to 
greater  advantage  than  as  we  have  it — growing 
out  of  a  rock  wall  facing  north-west.  In  one  plant 
the  foliage  is  of  a  fine  crimson,  richly  harmonising 
with  the  rosy  flowers ;  in  another  it  has  the  usual 
glaucous  colour,  but  each  leaf  is  margined  with 
crimson,  and  the  stalks  are  of  the  same  colour 
These,  with  intermediate  colourings,  make  a  rich 
mass  that  shows  finely  against  the  mossy  wall. 
-G.  J. 

Androsace  lanuginosa. — Although  this 
was  alluded  to  in  The  Garden  (p.  312),  nothing 
was  said  of  its  perpetual  fiowering  character.  We 
have  had  it  in  flowering  condition  since  June,  and 
it  seems,  weather  permitting,  that  it  will  flower 
the  year  round.  It  occupies  a  sunny  bank.  A. 
sarmentosa  is  a  neater  plant,  and  perhaps  even 
prettier  when  in  flower  ;  but  it  has  an  unfortunate 
habit  of  damping  off  during  winter,  both  in  pots 
and  planted  out.  We  have  a  number  of  strong 
plants  of  it,  but  not  one  of  them  has  flowered. — J. 
Douglas. 

"Winter  flowering  Vicleta.— The  time 
has  now  arrived  for  getting  these  into  their  winter 
quarters.  Young  plants  grown  from  runners 
planted  out  in  April  will  now  be  fine  clumps  show- 
ing bloom.  The  best  position  I  have  found  for 
them  is  a  Cucumber  frame,  which  by  this  time  is 
mostly  vacant.  For  Violets  it  should  be  set  in  the 
sunniest  position  at  command,  and  raised  well  up 
at  the  back  by  means  of  temporary  brick  piers,  so 
that  it  may  catch  every  ray  of  sunlight ;  for, 
although  it  is  advisable  to  screen  Violets  from  the 
scorching  rays  of  a  summer's  sun,  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  to  utilise  every  ray  in  winter, 
so  as  to  tempt  the  blossoms  to  expand  during  the 
dark  short  days.  When  the  frame  is  fixed  in  posi- 
tion, fill  it  three  parts  full  of  dry  leaves  and  stable 
litter,  trodden  firmly,  to  give  a  gentle  lasting 
warmth ;  on  this  put  6  inches  of  good  soil,  then  lift 


the  plants  with  good  balls  of  earth,  and  plant  them 
about  1  foot  apart,  giving  a  good  soaking  of 
water  to  settle  the  soil  about  their  roots.  The 
glass  lights  will  only  be  needed  to  ward  off  heavy 
rains  and  shonld  be  tilted  up  at  the  back  to  allow 
a  free  circulation  of  air  night  and  day,  until  dan- 
ger from  sharp  frost  compels  their  being  closed, 
and  well  covered  with  mats  and  dry  litter.  I  find 
Marie  Louise  the  earliest  flowering  sort,  and  a  de- 
cided improvement  on  the  older  Neapolitan,  hav- 
ing longer  flower-stalks  and  being  of  a  darker 
shade  of  blue,  or  rather  lavender.  Let  the  blooms 
be  fully  expanded  before  they  are  gathered,  as  i^ 
is  a  great  waste  to  gather  half-expanded  flowers, 
and  a  dozen  blooms  as  large  as  a  shilling  make  a 
good  bunch.  Violets  garnished  with  violet  leaves 
look  better  than  in  any  other  way,  but  the  foliage 
of  hardy  single  kinds  may  be  utilised  for  this  pur- 
pose.— J.  Groom,  Gosport. 

Seedling  Narcissi.— Having  raised  some 
seedlings  from  Narcissus  Bulbooodium,  I  should 
feel  obliged  for  advice  as  to  the  treatment  they 
ought  to  receive  during  the  coming  winter  and 
onwards.  Having  been  sown  in  August,  they  are 
now  over  an  inch  high.  Will  they  be  safe  in  a 
cold  frame?  Will  they  stand  any  degree  of 
frost  ?— G.  H.  Wheeler,  Cronkeyshaw,  Roclidale. 
*^*  The  seedlings  will  be  quite  safe  in  a  cold 
frame,  which  should  be  well  ventilated  during 
winter  ;  in  fact,  the  lights  should  be  entirely  off 
whenever  the  weather  is  favourable.  You  must 
guard  against  excessive  moisture,  the  drier  the 
better  during  hard  weather.  During  severe  frosts 
you  will  of  course  cover  the  frame  with  mats.  In 
April  plant  the  bulbs  in  an  open,  sunny  border  in 
a  good  loamy  soil.  The  following  season  they 
will  probably  flower. — G. 

Variegated  Ivy  on  rockwork.— The 
small-leaved  variegated  Ivies  show  to  great  ad- 
vantage when  rambling  amongst  rockwork  or 
rootwork,  especially  in  cool,  shady  situations,  as 
the  moist  atmosphere  generally  prevailing  there 
appears  to  bring  out  the  variegation  to  a  greater 
extent  than  when  the  foliage  is  exposed  to  hot  sun 
and  drying  winds.  For  bordering  a  fernery  I  know 
of  nothing  better  than  these  Ivies  in  summer; 
their  bright  foliage  forms  a  charming  contrast  to 
the  rich  verdure  of  the  Ferns,  and  in  winter  when 
these  have  lost  their  beauty  there  is  always  some- 
thing pretty  and  cheerful  to  look  at.  By  the  way, 
has  anyone  tried  these  small-leaved,  variegated 
Ivies  as  a  carpet  for  Ferns  ?  they  would,  I  think, 
look  very  nice  pegged  down  on  the  soil,  as,  unlike 
the  green  kinds,  they  do  not  exhaust  it,  at  any  rate 
not  to  any  great  extent. — J.  C.  B. 

Lilies  half  shaded.  —  Seeing  notices  of 
Lilium  auratum  grown  in  shade  and  sunshine,! 
send  some  blossoms  as  specimens  of  growth  in 
half  shade,  that  is,  the  shadow  of  an  espalier 
Apple  tree  between  them  and  the  mid-day  heat, 
the  shelter  on  another  side  of  atall  crimson  Salvia, 
and  the  coolness  at  their  base  of  a  bushy  white 
Marguerite.  While  all  other  blossoms  lie  torn  and 
battered  from  the  wild  storms  that  have  left  our 
trees  as  leafless  as  in  mid-winter,  these  Lilies,  with 
much  strength  of  endurance,  have  waited,  and  are 
only  now  disclosing  their  wealth  of  beauty  and  re- 
vealing their  golden  rays  hitherto  sealed  so  se- 
curely from  all  the  ills  of  weather.  The  roots, 
which  were  planted  in  spring,  grew  some  5  feet 
high,  and  each  is  bearing  from  three  to  ten  blos- 
soms on  stems  thickly  clothed  with  glossy  dark 
green  foliage,  while  those  planted  in  an  open  space, 
though  with  someroot  shading,  were  all  sun-struck, 
and  bore  less  perfect  flowers  on  the  top  of  bare 
brown  stems.  To  have  blossoms  of  such  regal 
aspect  growing  in  perfection  out  of  doors  at  this 
season  seems  not  a  little  gain.— St.  Beigid,  Hill 
of  Ilowth. 

*»*  Lovely  specimens  of  the  true  Lilium  aura- 
tum charmingly  spotted  with  crimson. — Ed. 

Fuchsias  in  autumn.— Those  who  do  not  grow 
the  florists'  varieties  of  Fuchsias  in  the  open  ground  miss 
an  excellent  and  easy  way  ol  rendermg  their  gardens  bright 
in  autumn.  We  have  some  here  which  have  been  m  their 
present  position  five  years,  and  all  the  attention  they  get 
isamulchof  some  kind  in  winter  over  the  crowns  and 
some  liquid  manure  in  summer.  From  September  on- 
wards they  Jorm  handsome  bushy  specimens,  carrying 
I  hundreds  of  flowers,— J.  C.  B. 
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Decaying  flowers.— These  should  be  con- 
stantly removed ;  nothing  terminates  the  blooming 
of  any  plant  quicker  than  allowing  it  to  form  seed- 
pods,  and  decaying  flowers  soon  assume  that  condi- 
tion. If  in  the  case  of  a  Dahlia,  for  example,  every 
flower  that  decays  is  left  on  the  plant  it  will  quickly 
cease  to  bloom,  and  long  before  the  autumn  comes 
it  will  be  worthless  ;  while  another  plant  which  has 
been  seen  to  once  weekly  or  so,  and  has  had  all 
the  old  blooms  constantly  gathered  off,  it  will  go 
on  producing  an  abundance  of  flowers  till  the  very 
end  of  the  season.  It  is  the  same  with  Sweet  Peas 
and  all  our  flower  garden  plants,  and  under  glass 
our  experience  has  been  in  no  way  different. — 
Cambrian. 

Tuberous  Begonias.  —  With  regard  to 
tuberous-rooted  Begonias  being  in  the  Liverpool 
Botanic  Garden,  your  correspondent  (p.  349)  must 
have  made  a  mistake.  We  have  not  had  any 
planted  out  here,  and  I  question  very  much 
whether  they  would  grow  to  any  state  of  perfec- 
tion if  tried  out-of-doors  in  this  locality.  I  have 
seen  them  planted  out  across  the  water  at  Hooton 
Hall,  and  they  seemed  quite  at  home  and  looked 
very  fine.  But  the  air  is  much  rtore  pure  there 
than  here.  Perhaps  your  correspondent  was  al- 
luding to  single  Dahlias  which  have  been  planted 
out  rather  freely  here  this  season.  They  have 
well  repaid  us,  for  at  the  present  time,  notwith- 
standing the  heavy  rain  and  strong  winds  which 
have  prevailed  in  this  neighbourhood  for  the  past 
week,  we  have  beds  of  Vivid,  Mauve  Queen, 
Lutea,  and  Paragon  looking  quite  gay,  as  well  as 
a  quantity  of  seedling  varieties. — Thomas  E. 
Powell  (foreman),  Botanie  Garden,  Lirerjiool. 

Duration  of  the  Carnation  season.— 

It  is  stated  in  last  week's  Garden  that  the  time 
the  Carnation  lasts  in  flower  about  Edinburgh 
would  surprise  London  growers.  The  long  season 
of  flower  of  both  Cloves  and  Carnations  is  one  of 
the  best  points  about  them.  Hereabout,  in  York- 
shire, good  plants  come  into  flower  early  in  July, 
and  ilowers  continue  to  be  produced  in  abundance 
till  the  end  of  September  or  October  if  the  wea- 
ther be  dry,  for  the  cold  and  wet  rots  the  buds  at  this 
season.  During  the  above  period  until  now  we 
have  been  cutting  quantities  of  flowers  daily  for 
various  decorative  purposes.  Plants  layered  and 
left  outdoors  bloom  far  best.  Carnations  should 
really  need  no  more  protection  than  any  hardy 
border  Pink,  provided  the  plants  are  fairly  rooted 
into  the  ground  before  winter,  and  at  the  most  a 
mulching  round  the  collar  is  sufficient  protection. 
—J.  S. 

Schizostylis  coccinea.— You  ask  (p.  .S.se) 
whether  our  Schizostylis  coccinea  noticed  in  TilE 
Garden  was  grown  in  shade  or  sun.  Two  of  the 
six  spikes  cut  for  you  came  from  a  border  in  full 
sun,  two  from  one  in  partial,  and  two  from  one  in 
full  shade  ;  there  seemed  no  dift'erence  in 
them.  I  believe  that  strength  of  growth  is  due  to 
rich  soil  ratlier  moist.  As  I  am  writing  I  may 
mention  an  experiment  begun  in  our  Wisley  Wood 
yesterday.  We  planted  out  a  Camellia  which  the 
catalogue  called  about  14  feet  by  14  feet,  though 
it  is  hardly  so  wide.  This  was  one  of  the  grand 
plants  which,  under  Mr.  Pilcher's  skilful  care,  were 
such  splendid  specimens  of  health  and  vigour  in 
Mr.  Rucker's  winter  house  at  Wandsworth.  It 
■was  bought  at  the  garden  sale  on  Tuesday.  It  was 
impossible  not  to  feel  the  wisdom  of  the  family 
on  retiring  farther  into  the  country  before  the 
constantly  nearing  smoke  and  noise  of  London, 
but  it  was  very  painful  seeing  the  dismantling  of 
a  place  with  which  I  had  had  happy  associations 
reaching  over  more  than  half  a  century,  from  the 
times  of  the  old  glories  of  Chiswick  when  Orchid 
growers  were  few,  and  when  among  amateur 
growers  Sigismund  Rucker  stood  facile  jmncejys, 
I  hope  my  memorial  Camellia  will  thrive  and  be 
a  constant  pleasant  reminder  of  old  days.  We  have 
tried  many  small  Camelliasplanted  out;  theydonot 
appear  to  stand  exposure  to  cold  winds  or  sun 
after  hard  frost,  but  otherwise  I  believe  the  old 
saying  is  true,  that  they  are  hardier  than  Laurels. 
—  George  F.  Wilson,  Heatherhank,  Weylridge 
Heath, 


NOTES  FROM  HECKFIELD. 
Autumn  tints. — The  year  1883  will  as- 
suredly take  rank  as  one  in  which  the  foliage  and 
growth  of  deciduous  trees  were  extra  fine,  at  least 
as  regards  this,  the  south-western  part  of  the 
kingdom,  and  from  hearsay  I  believe  the  same  is 
true  of  other  parts — a  circumstance  easily  ac- 
counted for  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  spring 
gales,  or  rather  the  late  period  at  which  the  trees 
put  on  their  best  dress  and  their  consequent  escape 
from  the  spring  gales,  and  the  effect  has  been, 
and  still  is,  all  that  one  could  wish  in  the 
way  of  autumn  beauty.  Beech,  Oak,  Spanish 
Chestnut,  Hornbeam,  Birch,  and  Elm  are  nearly 
as  grand  as  are  the  Maples,  Thorns,  and  Tulip 
trees,  there  being  every  hue  of  colour,  from  the 
deep  green  of  many  of  the  Oaks  and  the  scarlet 
of  the  Thorns  to  the  deepest  yellow  of  the  Tulip 
trees.  But  my  forte  is  not  poetry  ;  so  here  the  de- 
scriptive must  stop  and  the  practical  begin,  and  it 
is  this  :  Plant  more  deciduous  trees — more  timber 
trees.  Conifers  are  handsome,  but  just  now,  by 
contrast  with  this  autumn  picture  of  coloured  de- 
ciduous foliage,  they  cut  a  poor  figure — certainly 
such  a  one  as  does  not  justify  their  jostling  their 
deciduous  brethren  out  of  the  landscape,  as  they 
promise  to  do  at  the  present  rate  of  planting  them, 
in  proportion  to  the  neglect  of  planting  deciduous 
kinds. 

Making  potash.  —  The  transition  from 
grand  foliage  to  burning  the  same  seems 
a  very  unnatural  one,  but  nevertheless  it  is 
really  what  we  do,  for  after  having  had  the 
beautiful  as  long  as  is  possible,  the  manu- 
facture of  the  useful  by  fire  begins.  Every  scrap 
of  twig,  branch,  and  leaf  not  required  for  stacking 
for  decomposition  as  leaf-mould  we  burn,  the  fire 
already  having  had  supplies  from  Limes,  Horse 
Chestnuts,  rakings  from  under  hedges,  and  the 
clearings  of  the  vegetable  quarters.  Cabbage 
stumps.  Bean,  and  Pea  haulm,  and  the  like ;  the 
ashes  from  such  a  smother  we  find  to  be  one  of  the 
best  of  manures  for  our  light  soil,  and  for  almost 
every  description  of  crop.  Hence  the  winter 
through  our  manure  manufactory  is  in  full  work, 
and  our  rubbish  heap  kept  at  the  minimum  point 
as  regards  accumulation  of  material.  This  last  is 
a  consideration  of  no  small  moment  in  places 
where  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  spot  to  tip  such  ma- 
terial, and  where  the  cartage  is  expensive. 

"Winter  greens. — The  conditions  as  to  wea- 
ther have  lately  been  such  that  Broccoli  and  other 
winter  greens  have  grown  abnormally  large,  and 
aie  so  succulent  that  if  we  get  a  severe  winter 
the  worst  results  may  be  anticipated,  and  by  way 
of  prevention  of  some  portion  of  such  mischief, 
the  more  robust  Broccoli  should  have  their  roots 
disturbed  with  a  fork — simply  a  chop  round  with 
that  implement  so  as  to  check  growth  and  harden 
that  already  made.  Savoys,  Brussels  Sprouts,  and 
Kales  may  be  given  a  check  by  denuding  them 
of  their  large  lower  leaves;  such  clearance,  by 
letting  in  more  air,  does  much  towards  hardening 
them  to  withstand  the  winter.  Spinach  and  Onions 
should  be  well  thinned  out  and  the  ground  kept 
open  and  airy  by  hoeing. 

Trenching. — Rather  early  to  talk  of  this  work 
yet ;  perhaps  so,  but  what  matters  it  if  the  ground 
be  vacant ;  most  of  us  are  not  so  overdone  with 
labour,  that  we  have  no  need  to  take  time  by  the 
forelock  ;  nearly  all  of  us  have  much  need  to  look 
ahead,  if  we  keep  abreast  of  the  work  ;  and  there- 
fore my  advice  is  begin  at  once,  and  do  not  fear 
getting  too  deep  ;  if  the  soil  below  be  better  than 
that  at  the  top,  bring  it  up.  I  know  there  are 
soils  that  cannot  be  worked  deeply,  such  as  stiff 
clays,  and  where  the  land  is  so  full  of  springs  that 
to  go  deep  would  cause  them  to  burst  up  ;  in  this 
last  case  it  is  best  to  leave  well  alone,  and  manure 
more  highly  in  lieu  of  deep  tilth.  On  clay  lands 
the  cost  of  trenching  should  be  spent  in  draining, 
and  in  the  end  it  will  amount  to  about  the  same 
thing  as  deep  trenching.  On  all  soils  where  there 
is  a  stratum  of  hard  gravel,  or  pan  of  conglomerate, 
it  should  be  broken,  but  not  brought  up.  Having 
had  considerable  experience  witi  hard  gravelly 
subsoils,  my  opinion  is  that,  till  broken,  the  land 
does  not  yield  a  third  of  the  produce,  even  where 


there  is  a  considerable  depth  of  soil,  as  it  does 
afterwards.  The  why  this  should  be  so  is  explained 
by  the  added  root  run ;  the  crops  have  the 
moisture  of  the  stones,  and  the  washing  down  of 
the  manure  enables  any  and  every  crop  to  with- 
stand drought  with  impunity.  In  trenching  such 
soils  the  manure  should  always  be  placed  im- 
mediately under  the  top  spit,  otherwise  the  soil 
proper  will  get  but  little  of  it,  especially  if  the 
trenching  be  done  prior  to  the  winter  rains,  as  in 
that  case  much  of  the  goodness  would  be  washed 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  roots  ere  the  crops  were 
sufficiently  advanced  for  the  roots  to  decend  so 

low.  W.   WiLDSMITH. 


VEGETABLE  REFUSE. 


In  all  gardens  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  vegetable  refuse  being  formed  which  may 
either  be  allowed  to  go  to  waste,  or  be  converted 
into  valuable  manure.  Of  the  materials  which 
come  under  this  heading,  tree  leaves  are  amongst 
the  most  bulky  and  valuable.  They  are  falling  fast 
now,  and  it  is  only  at  this  time  that  they  can  be  col- 
lected to  make  manure.  In  collecting  them  in 
parks  and  pleasure  grounds,  they  are  sometimes 
thrown  here,  there,  or  anywhere  so  long  as  they 
are  out  of  sight,  and  when  deposited  in  this  way 
they  ultimately  form  small  heaps  of  decayed 
matter  which  may  be  lifted  and  used  for  some  pur- 
poses in  spring,  but  this  kind  of  material  is  never 
good  manure,  and  cannot  compete  with  specially 
prepared  refuse.  As  the  leaves  are  gathered  they 
should  all  be  carried,  wheeled,  or  carted  to  that 
part  of  the  garden  set  apart  for  manure  heaps,  and 
this  should  be  a  general  receptacle  for  them 
throughout  the  autumn.  At  the  same  time  all  old 
Pea  straw,  decayed  leaves,  and  all  kinds  of  Cab- 
bage and  Cauliflower  stumps  from  which  the  heads 
have  been  cut  should  be  brought  from  the  kitchen 
garden  and  thrown  into  a  heap  close  to  the  leaves. 
Light  stable  manure  should  also  be  brought  here 
and  everything  else  in  the  way  of  refuse.  The 
whole  should  then  be  mixed  up  in  one  large  heap 
to  decay.  As  there  may  be  a  good  deal  of  matter 
which  would  not  readily  decay,  it  is  a  good  plan 
as  soon  as  the  heap  has  been  made  up,  to  begin 
making  the  top  of  it  a  receptacle  for  all  kinds  of 
slops  and  soap-suds  from  the  house.  This  will 
enrich  the  leaves  and  induce  decomposition.  In 
about  a  month  the  whole  should  be  turned  over, 
keeping  the  loosest  of  the  material  to  the  bottom 
and  the  most  decayed  on  the  top.  By  January,  or 
throughout  the  spring,  this  will  make  one  of  the 
finest  heaps  of  manure  anyone  could  desire  for 
digging  or  trenching  into  vegetable  quarters  or 
dressing  flower  beds.  All  the  year  round  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  make  a  point  of  emptying  all  kinds  of 
vegetable  refuse  in  a  heap  by  itself,  and  it  is  sur- 
prising how  valuable  it  will  be  found  in  the  course 
of  time.  Weeds  or  any  refuse  containing  a  quan- 
tity of  seed  which  would  germinate  in  the  ground 
where  not  wanted  should  never  be  mixed  up  with 
anything  useful,  but,  with  the  exception  of  weeds, 
stones,  and  wood,  there  is  hardly  any  kind  of  re- 
fuse about  a  garden  which  cannot  be  converted 
into  manure.  Cambrian.    ' 

Averuncator  or  tree  pruner. — I  have 
seen  two  or  three  notices  respecting  this  imple- 
ment in  The  Garden  of  late,  but  no  mention 
made  of  the  particular  one  in  use  here,  which  is  by 
far  the  best  I  have  seen.  It  is  the  kind  used  by 
the  postal  telegraph  engineers  for  cutting  branches 
of  trees  that  interfere  with  their  wires  by  the  sides 
of  country  roads.  Seeing  them  so  used,  I  got  the 
loan  of  one  for  trial,  and  was  so  satisfled  with  it 
that  I  at  once  purchased  one,  and  have  since  had 
good  proof  of  its  utility.  It  consists  of  four  strong 
canes,  each  length  being  5  feet,  with  strong  brass 
screw  joints  at  each  end  precisely  the  same  as  those 
used  by  chimney-sweepers,  only  theirs  are  3  feet 
in  length  instead  of  5  feet.  At  the  end  the  cutter 
can  be  screwed  on.  It  has  a  simple,  but  very  pow- 
erful spring,  worked  by  a  cord  passing  over  a 
double  purchase  brass  pulley.  It  will  cut  any 
branch  the  hook  can  grasp ;  but  should  the  branch 
be  too  large  for  the  hook,  you  can  unscrew  the 
averuncator  and  substitute  a  small  saw,  with  re- 
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versed  teeth,  which  cuts  with  the  puU-down  stroke 
and  enables  the  operator  (if  of  ordinary  height), 
with  the  four  lengths  of  cane,  to  cut  a  branch  as 
large  as  his  arm  25  feet  from  the  ground.  It  is,  in 
short,  an  implement  which  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  all  who  have  the  management  of  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs  where  it  is  often  impossible  to 
use  a  ladder.  Before  getting  the  pruner  just  de- 
scribed, I  purchased  one  that  had  been  extensively 
advertised  in  gardening  periodicals,  but  I  found  it 
to  be  a  mere  toy. — Sanguinea. 


PLANTS  IN  FLOWER. 


Torenia  Fournieri. — A  handful  of  blooms 
of  this  pretty  Torenia  has  been  brought  to  us  by 
Mr.  Guyett,  Lynton  House,  Clapham  Common. 
They  are  the  produce  of  plants  raised  from  seeds 
sown  about  the  middle  of  July,  and  now,  owing 
to  their  charming  combination  of  colours,  are 
marvels  of  beauty  in  3-in.  pots. 

The  Jalap  Plant  In  flower— This  plant 
has  lately  been  flowering  charmingly  in  the  gar- 
den at  Bitton  Vicarage.  It  runs  about  over  shrubs, 
and  is  a  most  graceful  climber,  with  beautiful 
lilac  purple  crimson  flowers,  like  a  graceful  stove 
Convolvulus.  It  was,  indeed,  grown  in  the  stove 
until  Mr.  Ellaoombe  put  it  in  the  open  air  for 
trial,  and  with  such  a  happy  result. 

Sunflowers  at  Laxenburg. — In  reference 
to  some  notes  on  Helianthus  which  appeared 
recently  in  The  Gakden,  allow  me  to  state  that  we 
have  at  present  fine  groups  of  H.  orgyalis  and  H. 
argophyllus  planted  in  sheltered  places  near 
shrubberies ;  they  withstand  light  frosts  and  the 
destructive  gales  which  prevail  here  in  autumn 
well.  Equally  fine  is  Gynerium  roseum  now  in 
flower.— Louis  Keopatsch. 

Nerine  meadowbankensis.  —  This  new 
variety  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  as  regards 
colour  that  we  kno  sv.  The  nearest  tint  to  which 
it  can  be  compared  is  a  glowing  scarlet,  a  colour 
which  we  have  not  seen  in  any  other  variety.  The 
form  and  size  of  the  flower  resemble  those  of  N. 
Fothergilli,  and  the  petals  are  curled  in  the  same 
manner.  Its  habit  of  growth,  too,  and  style  of 
flowering  is  similar.  We  saw  it  the  other  day  in 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams'  nursery.  Upper  HoUoway. 

Convolvulus  Cneorunj. — This  beautiful 
South  European  shrub  with  silvery  leaves  and 
conspicuous  white  flowers,  produced  in  clusters 
terminating  the  slender  branches,  is  now  finely  in 
bloom  in  the  open  air  in  Mr.  Ware's  nursery  at 
Tottenham,  where  there  is  a  large  bush  of  it  which 
has  been  planted  out  on  the  rockery  for  several 
years.  It  is  reputedly  a  tender  plant,  and  no 
doubt  it  is,  except  in  light  and  well  drained  soils, 
such  as  that  of  a  rockery.  It  is  a  plant  one  does 
not  often  meet  with,  but  a  most  desirable  one. 

Solanum  Little  Gem.  —  Quite  distinct 
from  the  common  berried  Solanum  Capsicastrum 
is  this  neat  little  variety  lately  introduced  for 
conservatory  decoration  in  winter.  It  rarely 
exceeds  a  foot  in  height ;  it  is  of  spreading  habit 
and  very  twiggy  in  growth.  At  this  season  every 
plant  of  it  is  profusely  laden  with  berries  the 
colour  of  red  sealing-wax  and  about  the  size  of 
large  Peas.  On  account  of  its  size  and  peculiarly 
neat  habit  it  is  better  adapted  for  many  purposes 
than  the  other.  It  is  now  a  pretty  object  in  Mr. 
Williams'  nursery.  Upper  Holloway,  whence  it  was 
sent  out  a  year  or  so  ago. 

Dahlias   Mrs.  D.  T.  Fieh  and   Union 

Jack. — Since  sending  you  blooms  of  the  former  I 
have,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Ware  and  others, 
been  favoured  with  specimens  of  the  latter.  The 
most  casual  comparison  of  the  two  ehows  them  to 
be  quite  distinct.  The  former,  too,  though  given 
to  sport  at  first,  like  most  of  the  parti-coloured 
single  Dahlias,  has  now  settled  down  into  con- 
firmed good  |habits  of  the  same  character  as  the 
first  flowers  'sent  to  The  Gaeden.  I  now  send 
you  a  box  of  blooms  in  confirmation  of  both  state- 
ments. The  ground  colour  is  a  purer  white  and 
the  stripe  of  quite  a  different  shade  from  that  of 


Union  Jack.  But  I  will  leave  you  to  give  your 
own  opinion  of  the  flowers  sent.  The  habit  is 
dwarf  and  most  compact,  qualities  in  which  most 
of  our  single  Dahlias  here  far  excel  all  other 
strains.  I  have  seen  the  parent  plant,  which  has 
now  twenty  blooms  and  buds  on  it,  and  is  only  2i 
feet  high.— D.  T.  Fish. 

*if*  The  two  kinds  are  certainly  distinct  as  far 
as  the  blooms  sent  are  concerned,  but  both  be- 
long to  the  red-striped  white-ground  class. — Ed. 

Mlltonia  Olowesi  major. — A  fine  spike  of 
this  variety  (true)  has  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  D. 
Kemp,  Dunlop  Gardens,  Stewarton,  who  states 
that  there  is  a  plant  there  carrying  at  present  fif- 
teen spikes,  numbering  in  all  about  100  blooms. 
This  variety  is  remarkable  for  the  large  size  of  the 
flowers,  the  great  breadth  of  the  labellum,  and  its 
bright  and  clearly  defined  colours. 

October  Pansies  are  not  so  often  seen  as 
they  might  be.  At  all  seasons  Pansies  are  beau- 
tiful, and  particularly  so  on  the  verge  of  winter, 
when  the  tide  of  open-air  flowers  is  at  its  lowest 
ebb.  Some  fine  bunches  have  been  sent  to  us  by 
Colonel  Stuart  Wortley  with  the  following  re- 
marks :  "  A  pinch  of  carefully  saved  Pansy  seed  is 
a  useful  thing  to  sow  early  in  the  year.  My  seed- 
lings are  blooming  freely  still,  and  have  been  so 
for  three  months.  You  will  see  what  a  bright  and 
cheerful  show  they  make  by  the  flowers  sent." 

Dipladenia  profusa.— This  may  be  said  to  be 
almost  a  perpetual  flowerer,  since  it  blooms  from 
spring  to  far  into  the  winter.  At  the  present  time 
when  there  is  a  general  barrenness  of  bloom  in 
the  stove  the  large  rosy  carmine  flowers  of  this 
variety  are  more  attractive  than  at  any  season. 
This  and  D.  amabilis  are  two  valuable  stove  plants 
for  autumn,  as  the  flowers  are  so  useful  for  floral 
decorations,  both  being  of  a  colour  that  everyone 
admires.  Among  the  numerous  kinds  of  Dipla- 
denia grown  in  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams'  nursery,  these 
are  the  only  ones  in  bloom  just  now,  and  they 
adorn  the  roof  of  one  of  the  stoves  in  a  charming 
manner. 

The  Zanzibar  Balsam,  as  the  beautiful 
new  Impatiens  Sultani  is  called,  has  proved  to  be 
a  capital  greenhouse  plant ;  in  fact,  it  seems  to 
flourish  better  in  a  lower  temperature  than  that  of 
an  ordinary  stove.  In  the  conservatory  No.  4  at 
Kew  there  are  a  good  many  plants  of  it  which, 
being  in  profuse  bloom,  make  an  attractive  dis- 
play. This  Balsam  seems  to  be  coming  more  and 
more  popular  and  widely  distributed.  The  other 
day  we  met  with  it  in  an  out-of-the-way  garden  in 
Oxfordshire  where  only  common-place  plants 
might  have  been  expected. 

Chrysanthemum  blooms. — Some  of  the 
finest  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums  we  have  ever 
seen  in  the  third  week  of  October  have  been  sent 
to  us  by  Mr.  Underdown,  gardener  to  Capt.  Levitt, 
Colhayes,  Bovey  Tracey,  Devon.  The  flowers  are 
of  the  Japanese  and  incurved  varieties.  Among 
the  former  were  some  grand  blooms  of  Elaine 
measuring  over  6  inches  across,  and  equally  fine 
among  the  incurved  sorts  were  Mr.  George  Glenny, 
a  beautiful  pale  yellow ;  Mrs.  Dixon,  a  bright  golden 
yellow ;  and  Mrs.  G.  Eundle,  one  of  the  best  of  all 
the  whites.  It  is  evident  by  these  fine  examples 
that  Chrysanthemum  culture  is  carried  out  well  at 
Colhayes. 

Rhododendron  Pink  Beauty.— The  race 
to  which  this  new  variety  belongs,  that  of  R. 
javanicum,  is  such  an  important  one  in  gardens, 
that  any  addition  to  it  is  welcome,  especially  if 
beautiful  and  distinct,  as  Pink  Beauty  unquestion- 
ably is.  In  order  to  describe  it  intelligibly,  it 
may  be  compared  with  the  Princess  Royal  variety, 
one  of  the  first  that  was  originated  and  which  is 
now  pretty  well  known.  Pink  Beauty  bears  mas- 
sive trusses  of  large  well-shaped  blossoms  of  a 
deep  rose-pink  with  a  long  blush  white  tube,  a 
colour  admired  by  everyone,  and  being  particularly 
bright  by  artificial  light,  it  is  very  suitable  for 
dinner-table  decoration.  Two  or  three  individual 
blooms  associated  with  Maiden-hair  Fern  make  a 
charming  combination.  We  saw  this  new  Rhodo- 
dendron the  other  day  in  Mr.  W.  Bull's  nursery  at 
Chelsea,  where  it  originated,  and  where  there  is  a 


good  sized  bush  of  it  well  furnished  with  bloom* 
a  beautiful  object,  and  moreover  one  which  shows 
well  the  excellent  habit  of  growth  and  the 
luxuriant  foliage  which  the  plant  carries. 

Begonia  geranifolia.— Of  all  the  species 
of  Begonia  now  in  flower  in  the  "f  range  at  Kew 
none  are  so  deserving  of  a  word  of  praise  as  this 
Geranium-leaved  species.  When  well  developc  d 
it  forms  a  compact  tuft  of  densely-placed  stems 
and  leaves,  the  latter  small,  round,  and  cut  simi- 
larly to  those  of  some  species  of  Geranium,  and  of 
a  peculiarly  bright  green.  The  flowers,  about  the 
size  of  a  shilling,  have  pure  white  sepals  encir- 
cling a  tuft  of  golden  stamens ;  they  are  borne  pro- 
fusely, and  therefore  the  plant  has  an  extremely 
pretty  effect.  We  have  not  met  with  this  plant 
in  nurseries,  hence  infer  that  it  is  not  much 
known,  but  for  winter  blooming  it  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  Kew  collection. 

The  Cape  Plurabago  (P.  capensis). — 
Throughout  the  summer,  all  through  the  autumn 
till  now  has  this  lovely  shrub  been  in  bloom  in  the 
Water  Lily  house  at  Kew,  where  there  is  a  large 
plant  of  it  planted  out  in  the  border  of  the  en- 
trance vestibule.  This  position  seems  to  exactly 
suit  its  requirements,  for  it  could  not  possibly 
thrive  better  or  flower  more  profusely,  each  branch 
being  garlanded  with  its  matchless  pale  blue 
blossoms.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  a 
glorious  plant  as  this  should  be  so  much  neglected 
as  it  is,  simply  because  it  is  old  and  its  place  taken 
up  in  greenhouses  by  newer  plants  possessing  not 
a  tithe  of  its  beauty. 

CheiranthuB  mutabilis. — This,  though  a 
pretty  plant,  and  one  of  the  few  open-air  flowers 
of  the  present  season,  is  seldom  seen  except  in 
botanical  collections.  Some  flower-spikes  sent  to 
us  by  Messrs.  Paul  from  their  nursery  at  Brox- 
bourne,  remind  us  of  its  usefulness  at  this  season. 
It  is  dwarf  and  neat  in  growth,  and  has  narrow 
foliage,  clustered  rather  densely  on  the  semi- 
shrubby  stems.  The  flowers,  produced  in  short, 
thick  spikes,  are  about  the  size  of  those  of  a  Virgi- 
nian Stock,  and  change,  according  to  age,  from  a 
deep  purple  to  a  pale  pink  ;  hence  its  speci- 
fic name.  Being  a  native  of  Madeira,  it  is  not  a 
plant  that  will  withstand  our  severe  winters  ;  there- 
fore it  needs  some  sort  of  protection. 

Batatas  paniculata.— This  is  a  plant  to 
bear  in  mind  when  it  is  required  to  adorn  the  roof 
of  a  stove  with  a  few  of  the  most  suitable  and 
beautiful  climbers.  It  is  an  ally  of  the  Convol- 
vulus and  Ipomffia,  and  partakes  strongly  of  their 
growth  and  general  character.  The  stems  are  long 
and  slender  and  have  a  twining  tendency ;  the 
leaves  are  deeply  cleft  into  three  or  more  lobes, 
and  the  Convolvulus-like  flowers  are  about  3  inches 
or  4  inches  across,  and  of  a  lovely  rosy  purple 
marked  with  a  star  of  a  deeper  colour.  It  is  an 
easy  plant  to  grow  if  given  the  treatment  usually 
required  by  stove  plants,  but  it  likes  rather  more 
water  than  the  majority  of  them  do.  It  has  been 
for  some  time  and  still  is  a  beautiful  object  in 
one  of  the  stoves  at  the  Koyal  Exotic  Nursery, 
Chelsea. 

Comte  Brazzi's  white  Neapolitan 
Violet  is  such  a  good  and  welcome  addition  to 
our  autumn- floweringViolets,  that  it  fairly  deserves 
notice  in  the  pages  of  The  Gaeden.  It  is  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  variety,  and  produces  its 
fine,  pure  white  and  fragrant  flowers  in  abundance. 
It  commences  to  flower  before  the  old  Neapolitan, 
but  is  not  so  early  as  Marie  Louise.  All  who  have 
seen  it  here  are  in  love  with  it,  and  I  am  much 
mistaken  if  it  will  not  soon  become  as  great  a 
favourite  and  be  as  generally  grown  as  the  other  two 
well-known  varieties. — Wii.  Allan,  Guntoii  Park. 

*j*  Large  and  beautiful  Violets,  fragrant  as  the 
spring.  The  white  Neapolitan  is  especially  lovely, 
and  we  have  never  seen  it  in  such  good  condition . 
—Ed. 

The  Zanzibar  "Water  Lily  is  unquestion- 
ably one  of  the  finest  of  all  the  Nymphieas  now  in 
cultivation.  We  have  alluded  several  times  this 
year  to  the  beauty  of  this  plant  as  seen  in  the 
tropical  Water  Lily  house  at  Kew.    It  still  con- 
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tinus  to  throw  ap  flowers  which,  if  possible,  are  of 
a  deeper  and  richer  purple  than  those  produced 
eirlier  in  the  season.  It  is  a  rare  plant  at  present, 
having  but  recently  been  introduced  from  Zanzi- 
bar, but  when  commoner  it  will  undoubtedly 
bscome  a  popular  plant  for  embellishing  water 
tanks  in  stoves.  N.  zanzibarensis  with  its  purple 
flowers,  N.  devjniensis,  with  deep  peach-red,  and 
the  pure  white  form  of  N.  Lotus,  form  a  trio  of 
Water  Lilies  that  embody  all  the  beauty  of  the 
different  species  now  in  gardens. 

Lilacs  in  bloom  in  October.— I  send 
you  two  sprigs  of  Lilac  just  bursting  into  flower. 
They  were  cut  from  a  bush  in  Clifton  Gardens, 
Folkestone,  where  I  counted,  a  few  days  ago, 
between  fifty  and  sixty  bushes  covered  with 
heads  of  blooms  similar  to  those  now  sent. 
These  Lilac  bushes  had  evidentlj'  suffered  from 
drought  during  summer — no  remains  being  left  of 
spring  foliage,  but  they  are  now  quite  covered 
with  fresh  leaves  and  shoots  which  have  been 
much  spoiled  by  the  gale  of  the  last  few  days. — 
John  Chubch. 

"j,*  Very  good  bunches  of  Lilac  and  richly 
coloured. — Ed. 

Coburghia  incarnata.  —  This  handsome 
and  rare  bulbous  plant  has  been  in  flower  for 
some  weeks  past  in  a  cool  greenhouse  at  Kew. 
From  a  good  sized  bulb  a  stout,  erect  stem  is  pro- 
duced, some  2.}  feet  high,  surmounted  by  an 
umbel  of  about  a  dozen  flowers.  These  have  tubes 
about  i  inches  in  length,  of  a  beautiful  glaucous 
coral  colour.  The  limb  of  the  perianth  is  about 
2  inches  across,  each  division  being  pea-green, 
broadly  edged  with  coral-red.  Flowers  such  as 
these  being  of  peculiar  form,  and  of  a  still  more 
peculiar  combination  of  colour,  arrest  the  attention 
of  everyone.  It  is  one  of  those  plants  that  the 
present  fashion  precludes  from  ordinary  gardens, 
though  it  is  quite  as  showy  and  far  more  interest- 
ing than  numbers  that  are  commonly  grown.  It 
is  a  native  of  Quito ;  hence  requires  to  be  kept  in 
an  intermediate  temperature. 

Eucharis  candida.-rl  send  you  a  double 
flower  of  this  Eucharis,  and  should  like  to  know 
if  a  similar  one  has  come  under  your  notice 
before.  I  have  also  enclosed  two  other  flowers 
showing  some  strange  freaks.  The  whole  of  our 
plants  of  E.  Candida  are  very  robust  and  wonder- 
fully floriferous,  greatly  superseding  the  old 
amazonica.— F.  Newman,  Fernkhurst,  Shi2>Jey, 
Leeds. 

***  The  so-called  double  flower  sent  is  not 
really  double  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term. 
It  is  a  fusion  of  two  flowers  laterally,  all  the 
parts  being  perfect.  The  other  monstrous  blooms 
are  more  interesting.  One  has  its  parts  in  twelves 
instead  of  sixes.  In  the  other  the  corona  is 
transformed  into  fleshy  filaments  and  quite  free, 
and  each  is  terminated  by  a  perfect  anther,  thus 
showing  thatin  Eucharis  the  corona  is  nothing  more 
than  the  cohesion  of  the  flattened  fllaments. — Ed. 

Antigonon  leptopus.— I  send  you  a  spray 
of  this  twining  plant,  which  is  now  in  full  flower 
in  the  stove.  Every  shoot  is  just  bursting  into 
bloom.— E.  C.  A.  Ltkom,  Cvlver,  near  Exeter. 

*j*  The  best  flowering  specimens  we  have  yet 
seen  of  this  South  American  twiner,  still  among 
the  rarest  plants  to  be  met  with  in  flower  in  gar- 
dens. As  the  plant  in  question  seems  to  be  excep- 
tionally fine,  our  correspondents  experience  as 
regards  its  treatment  would  be  welcome  to  many 
of  our  readers.  It  belongs  to  the  Knotweed  (Poly- 
gonum) family.  It  has  long,  slender  shoots, 
heart-shaped  leaves,  and  bears  its  flowers,  which 
are  small,  in  axillary  racemes.  The  colour  of  the 
blossoms  is  a  beautiful  rose-pink,  and  when  nu- 
merous strikingly  pretty. — Ed. 

Rhododendron  Taylori  is  still  among 
the  most  beautiful  of  greenhouse  Rhododendrons, 
though  one  of  the  first  that  was  raised.  One  of 
the  greenhouses  in  the  Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 
Chelsea,  is  now  lit  up  beautifully  by  this  variety 
and  the  equally  handsome  Princess  Royal,  likewise 
one  of  the  oldest  sorts.  The  flowers  of  Taylori  are 
pink,  but  of  that  lovely  clearness  that  is  so  seldom 
seen  among  flowers.    All  the  plants  here  of  this 


variety  are  laden  with  large  trusses  of  bloom — a 
sufficient  proof  of  its  florif  erousness.  This  variety 
was  raised  years  ago  by  Mr.  George  Taylor,  in 
Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery,  Exeter.  The  Princess 
Royal  variety  was  another  of  the  same  set  of  seed- 
lings, and,  like  Taylori,  has  not  been  surpassed  in 
its  way.  There  is  also  in  this  nursery  an  ex- 
ceptionally fine  unnamed  seedling  just  coming 
into  bloom.  Its  first  truss  carries  no  fewer  than 
twenty-one  flowers,  in  colour  a  warm  orange 
suffused  with  yellow. 

Gilia  coronopifolia.— I  send  a  flower- 
stem  from  the  open  border  which  I  take  to  be 
Gilia  coronopifolia  (Sweet  Brit.  Flower  Garden, 
vi.,  289),  as  I  fancy  that  it  is  not  often  seen  in 
English  gardens,  nor  perhaps  on  your  table.  The 
seed,  from  a  garden  in  South  Russia,  was  sown 
in  a  cold  frame  at  the  end  of  March,  and  the 
plants  were  put  out  in  May.  The  first  flower  did 
not  open  till  the  end  of  September — too  late  for 
seed  to  ripen.  On  the  strongest  stem,  nearly 
i  feet  in  height,  there  has  been  about  three  times 
as  much  flower,  now  mostly  faded,  as  on  the  en- 
closed specimen ;  but  the  lowest  buds  will  pro- 
bably not  open,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season. 
I  also  send  a  late  flower  of  Nicandra  physaloides, 
another  annual  not  mentioned  in  the  seedsmen's 
catalogues,  which  has  been  flowering  freely  for 
three  months. — F.  W.,  Ahingdon. 

*jf*  The  Gilia  is  synonymous  with  Ipomopsis 
elegans  of  Michaux,  but  different  from  the  plant 
to  which  this  name  was  applied  by  Lindley,  which 
is  now  named  Gilia  aggregata.  G.  coronopifolia 
is  indeed  a  pretty  plant,  having  tall,  slender  stems 
furnished  with  finely-cut  foliage,  and  terminated 
by  numerous  flowers  disposed  in  small  clusters. 
Their  colour  is  scarlet  blotched  and  mottled  with 
yellowish  white.  It  is  an  old  plant  in  gardens, 
having  been  introduced  many  years  ago  from 
Carolina.  It  is  of  biennial  duration,  somewhat 
tender,  though  hardy  enough  on  dry,  light  soils. 
It  may  be  found  in  some  seedsmen's  catalogues 
under  the  name  of  Ipomopsis  elegans.  The  va- 
rieties superba  and  rosea  are  distinct  and  pretty. 
The  Nicandra,  though  pretty,  is  hardly  a  plant  fit 
for  general  culture. — Ed. 


FLOWERS  OF  OCTOBER. 

The  Dahlias  were  blackened  by  3°  of  frost  yester- 
day morning,  and  yet  to-day  it  is  bright  and 
sunny,  with  a  brisk  wind  blowing,  and  so  Ane- 
mones dance  and  flutter—  odd  blossoms  here  and 
there  in  a  little  meadow  of  their  own  fresh  green 
leaves.  The  pretty  little  Linarias  of  the  annual 
race  give  very  pleasant  glints  of  bright  colour 
here  and  there,  and  the  dainty  little  cushions  of 
Violet  Cress  (lonopsidium  acaule)  nestle  here  and 
there  by  the  sunny  margins  of  beds  and  of  borders. 
The  autumn  Blueberry  (Billardiera  longiflora) 
and  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora  have  been 
alike  effective,  but  differently — the  one  with  purple 
berries,  the  other  with  its  plume-like  masses  of 
pale  blossoms  thrust  out  at  all  angles  from  the 
parent  stem  in  quite  a  generous  way.  Late  aura- 
tum  Lilies  and  Sunflowers  have  disregarded  our 
first  bite  of  frost,  and  struggle  on  bravely  in  the 
waning  warmth  and  light  of  our  shortening 
October  days.  Hollies  are  profusely  berried,  and 
their  colour  now  asserts  itself,  berries  (red,  orange, 
scarlet,  and  yellow)  peeping  plentifully  from  among 
the  glistening  leaves.  If  a  profusion  of  Haws,  Hips, 
and  Holly  berries  be  an  augury  of  a  hard  winter,  then 
shall  we  have  a  severe  one  ;  but  it  is  not  so,  for 
last  winter  was  the  mildest  here  for  several  years, 
while  the  harvest  of  wild  or  hedge  fruits  was 
most  abundant.  The  birds  of  passage  are,  as  I 
fancy,  a  better  augury.  That  the  great  mottled 
thrushes  are  arriving  in  quantity  thus  early  to  our 
fruity  old  garden  by  the  sea  is  more  suggestive, 
and  the  gulls  are  by  no  means  easy,  but  are  al- 
ready exploring  inland  as  if  in  expectancy  of  a 
hard  time.  Mignonette  still  lingers  in  sunny  spots, 
and  its  fragrance,  with  that  of  golden  Thyme  and 
odd  sprays  of  Lavender,  make  a  nosegay  of  the 
sweetest,  albeit,  not  showy.  For  freshness  and 
show  the  Anemones  now  bear  the  palm  from  all 
other  hardy  blossoms,  and  will  continue  to  do  so 


in  the  open  air  until  next  spring  comes  round. 
Shrubby  Veronicas  are  now  at  their  best ;  silvery 
Pampas  sways  in  the  wind,  and  Ivy  leafage  begins 
again  to  assert  itself  on  the  old  walls,  and  the 
white  trumpets  of  the  Crimean  Bindweed  (Caly- 
stegia  sylvatica)  still  open  on  its  climbing  shoots 
or  dangling  vines  ;  Bamboos  are  ever  fresh  and 
graceful.  You  must  look  at  the  force  and  har- 
mony of  the  spray  in  Mr.  Miles'  picture  ("Pity  and 
love  are  akin  ")  quite  recently  engraved.  No  other 
spray,  neither  Palm  nor  Orchid,  could  have  told  us 
half  as  much  as  that  bit  of  common  Bamboo  in 
— an  epitome  of  all  the  grace  and  elegance  possible 
in  a  grassy  stem. — W. 

Some  flowers  have  been  sent  to  us  by  Miss 

Owen,  from  her  garden  at  KnockmuUen,  Gorey, 
Ireland.  Of  these  we  append  a  list  of  some 
of  the  best,  in  order  to  show  what  an  amount  of 
bloom  may  be  obtained  from  hardy  flowers  even  as 
late  as  the  end  of  October,  when  tender  bedding 
plants  have  long  been  past.  All  the  plants  enu- 
merated below  are  excellent,  and  can  be  recom- 
mended for  autumn  blooming.  Miss  Owen  re- 
marks that  she  has  not  included  Dahlias,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  D.  glabrata,  are  all  hardy 
with  her  in  mild  winters  if  protected  with  coal 
ashes : — 


Celsia  cretica 
Fuchsia  tticcartoni 
Menziesia  polifolia  alba 
Siiponaria  Vaccaria 
Clirysantliemums     (early- 
flowering) 
Lobelia  aplendeus  ignea 

cardinalia 

SlUleri 
Pyiethrura  serotinum 
Lithospermum  prostratum 
Senecio  pulcher 
Campanula  Hostii 
Primrose  (coloured,  siugle 

and  double) 
Meconopsis  cambrlca 
Helleborus  altifolius 
Carnations  in  variety 
Gaillardia  grandiflora 
Roses  (good  blooms) 
Colclucum  autumnale  fl.-pl. 
Tritonia  aui'ea 
Schizostylis  coccinea 
Pansies  in  variety 
Slonarda  didyma 


Anemone  japonlca 

alba 
Phloxes  in  variety 
Kudbeckla  Newmanni 
Lysimachia  clethroldes 
Hypericum  patulum 

reptans 

prolitlcum 
Gladioli  (gandavensia  va- 
rieties) 
Pinks  in  variety 
Salvia  patens 
(Enothera  fruticosa 
Ceanothus  Gloire  de  Ver- 
sailles 
Parnassia  palustris 
ITelianthus  decapetalus 
Aster  turbinellus 

versicolor 

Amellus 

Novic-Anglise 
roseus 
pulchellus 

iKvigatus 

ericoides 


■Wasps'  stings  —The  best  remedy  for  these, 
according  to  two  correspondents  of  the  Times,  is 
the  juice  of  an  Onion.  Scrape  a  raw  Onion  and 
place  the  pulp  on  the  sting.  If  stung  in  the  mouth 
or  throat,  chew  a  piece  of  raw  Onion  and  slowly 
swallow.  This  remedy  has  never  been  known  to 
fail. 

Insects  on  Vines,  &c.— Will  you  kindly 
furnish  me  with  the  names  of  the  grubs  which  I 
enclose  1  Box  No.  1  is  making  sad  work  in  our  vi- 
neries ;  it  forms  a  web  in  the  middle  of  the  bunches, 
and  punctures  the  berries  around,  causing  them  to 
rot.  Box  No.  2  contains  grubs  which  attack  both 
foliage  and  buds  of  Azaleas.  Any  information 
respecting  them  will  be  esteemed  a  great  favour. 
— G.  M. 

*^*  In  box  No.  1 1  could  not  find  any  grub ;  they 
had  probably  made  their  escape.  The  Grapes  are 
probably  infested  with  caterpillars  of  a  small  moth, 
one  of  the  family  Tortricid^.  I  can  suggest  no 
cure  but  picking  them  off  and  destroying  them, 
and  so  prevent  the  grubs  from  becoming  chrysa- 
lides from  which  the  parent  moths  will  emerge  next 
year.  Kill  any  moths  about  the  size  and  some- 
what larger  than  clothes  moths  that  you  may  find 
in  the  vinery  next  season.  Box  No.  2  contained 
grubs  belonging  to  the  same  family  as  those  above 
mentioned.  If  the  plants  are  not  too  large  dip 
them  or  syringe  them  with  the  following  mix- 
tures, which  will  probably  kill  the  caterpillars  or 
make  them  drop  from  the  plants  :  Tobacco  water 
and  soft  soap,  or  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  petroleum 
and  dcvnble  that  quantity  of  soft  soap  well  mixed 
and  dissolved  in  4  gallons  of  water.  Dipping  the 
plants  in  water  at  the  temperature  of  120°  Fahr. 
will  probably  clear  the  plants. — G.  S.  S. 


A  sign  of  the  times.— Mr.  Cannell  is   taking   up 
Michaelmas  Daisies ;  the  best  kinds,  we  hope. 
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MYOPORUM  PARVIFOLIUM. 
When  reading  "  Veronica's  "  paragraph  in  The 
Garden  of  July  28  (p.  6i)  concerniDg  Myoporum 
album,  I  was  greatly  interested  to  know  what 
this  plant  could  be.  To  Mr.  Poe  and  "  Veronica  " 
we  are  indebted  for  bringing  to  notice  afresh  a 
plant  which  was  fairly  common  during  the  earlier 
years  of  this  century,  but  which  has  latterly  been 
lost  sight  of,  as  many  other  plants  of  the  same 
class  have  been.  As  the  name  Myoporum  album 
is  not  to  be  found  in  books,  so  far  as  I  can  dis- 
cover, it  conveyed  no  information  to  me,  but  by 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Poe  I  was  soon  in  possession 
of  cuttings  of  the  plant  and  a  specimen  in  flower. 
It  was  so  unlike  what  couTd  be  expect'^d  of  a  Myo- 
porum in  its  very  charming  and  tiorlferous  cha- 
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M.  l^tum,  which  is  singularly  dotted  with  pel- 
lucid resinous  glands.  M.  parvifolium  is  valuable 
in  botanic  gardens  because  of  its  affording  flowers 
freely  of  an  order  of  which  flowers  are  not 
easily  obtainable.  For  general  culture  it  is 
also  valuable,  as  "  Veronica "  pointed  out.  He 
says,  "Near  Paris  it  is  quite  commonly  grown 
in  small  pots  for  room  and  window  decora- 
tion, and  is  most  graceful  as  seen  with  its  pale 
green  branches  drooping  around  the  pot  sides,  and 
more  especially  so  when  the  shoots  are  wreathed 
with  sweet  snow-white  blossoms."  It  is  a  New 
Holland  plant,  and  will  succeed  well  under  the 
treatment  usually  given  to  hard-wooded  greenhouse 
plants.  I  can  give  no  special  points  of  culture, 
but  there  would  seem  to  be  no  difliculty  whatever 
in  growing  it,  provided  ordinary  care  and  attention 
are  paid  to  it.  Of  the  fourteen  cuttings  which  I  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Poe  twelve  are  striking,  and  will 
undoubtedly  succeed.  The  pot  containing  them 
stands  in  a  cool  frame,  and  is  covered  with  a  bell- 
glass.  The  specimen  from  which  the  annexed  illus- 
tration has  been  prepared  was  supplied  by  Mr. 
Archer  Hind,  but  whether  he  grows  it  as  M.  album 
or  JI.  parvifolium  I  am  not  informed.  The  flowers 
are  well  shown,  but  the  leaves  and  stems  are 
covered  with  tiny  warts,  which  are  not  clearly  in- 
dicated. E.  Iewin  Lynch. 
Satanic  Garden,  CamTyridge. 
*^*  Our  drawing  was  made  from  a  specimen 
sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Archer-Hind,  Coombefishacre 
House,  Newton  Abbott,  July  7,  1883.— Ed. 


Flowering  spray  of  Myoporum  parvifolium  (natural  size). 

racter,  that  I  did  not  at  once  recognise  it  as  an 
old  acquaintance ;  and  I  thought,  as  did  "  Vero- 
nica," of  Eriostemon  soabrum,  which  in  a  general 
way  it  closely  resembles.  Being  convinced,  how- 
ever, after  examining  its  structure,  that  it  did 
belong  to  the  genus  Myoporum,  I  was  able  some 
time  after  to  find  a  figure  of  it  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  where  it  is  called  M. 
parvifolium,  and  this  is  its  correct  name.  It 
was  cultivated  ten  years  ago  at  Kcw,  as  I  find 
by  my  notes  of  the  genus  taken  there  at  that  time, 
so  that  probably  it  has  never  been  altogether  lost 
sinceits  introduction  by  Mr.  Good  in  the  year  1803. 
From  the  Botanical  Magazine,  where  it  is  figured 
(vol  xli.,  tab.  1693),  I  learn  that  it  used  to  be 
placed  under  Andrews'  genus  Pogonia,  as  P.  asper, 
P.  scabra,  and  P.  tuberculata,  and  it  has  had  even 
other  names  in  addition  to  these.  Myoporum 
tuberculatum,  properly  so  called,  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent plant,  and  one  of  about  eight  kinds  which 
are  cultivated  in  botanic  gardens.  Myoporum  par- 
vifolium is  the  best  of  them  all  by  far,  and  very 
valuable.  There  is  one  other  kind  sometimes 
found  in  the  gardens  of  the  curious,  and  that  is 


SCUTELLARIA  MOCCINIANA. 

This  evergreen  shrub  grows  to  a  height  of  about 
2  feet ;  it  has  handsome  foliage  and  bears  from  the 
points  of  the  shoots  close,  compact  bunches  of 
tube-shaped,  bright  red  and  yellow  flowers.  It  is 
a  remarkably  free  bloomer,  keeping  on  flowering 
almost  the  whole  year  round  when  any  growth  is 
being  made,  and  on  that  account  one  of  the  best 
plants  that  has  been  introduced  for  years,  as  the 
flowers  are  equally  effective  on  the  plant  or  in  a 
cut  state,  in  which  they  last  a  considerable  time. 
It  succeeds  in  ordinary  loam  made  moderately 
rich  with  rotten  manure  and  mixed  with  sand.  It 
may  be  propagated  at  any  time  of  the  year  when 
bits  of  half  ripened  wood  can  be  had,  such  as  the 
young  growths  which  spring  from  the  joint  below 
where  a  "stout  shoot  has  been  cut  back ;  if  these 
are  taken  off  early  in  spring  and  put  five  or  six 
together  in  pots  just  large  enough  to  hold  them 
filled  in  the  ordinary  way,  kept  moist  and  covered 
with  a  propagating  glass,  they  will  root  in  a  few 
weeks;  after  that  shift  them  singly  into  3-inch 
pots,  using  fresh  loam  fairly  enriched,  to  which 
add  a  full  complement  of  sand.  The  latter  is 
needed  for  all  free-growing  subjects  of  the  nature 
of  this  plant,  as  they  require  a  plentiful  supply  of 
water,  which  makes  it  necessary  that  the  soil  be 
of  a  character  so  that  it  can  pass  freely  away,  or 
the  roots,  though  not  delicate,  are  sure  to  get  out 
of  order. 

As  soon  as  the  cuttings  are  fairly  rooted  pinch 
out  the  tops,  repeating  this  when  the  plants  have 
made  a  couple  more  joints.  An  ordinary  moderate 
hothouse  temperature  will  answer  through  the 
year.  With  all  plants  of  a  continuous  blooming 
habit  it  is  advisable  never  to  over-excite  them  by 
too  much  heat,  or,  on  the  opposite,  keep  them  so 
cool  as  to  wholly  stop  growth.  Directly  the  pots 
are  pretty  full  of  roots  shift  into  others  propor- 
tionate to  the  size  to  which  the  plants  are  ex- 
pected to  grow ;  they  will  fiower  at  almost  any 
size  from  that  obtainable  in  6-inch  pots  upwards. 
Water  liberally  as  the  roots  get  plentiful,  give  air 
freely  in  the  daytime  during  summer,  shading 
when  the  weather  requires  it,  and  syringing  in 
the  evenings  during  the  season  of  active  growth. 

When  the  flowers  are  wanted  in  a  cut  state,  it  is 
well  to  use  those  produced  by  the  strongest  shoots, 
at  the  same  time  cutting  these  shoots  moderately 
well  back,  so  as  to  encourage  the  weaker  branches 
and  keep  the  plants  in  a  symmetrical  form.  In 
spring,  about  the  time  the  usual  rise  in  tempera- 
ture takes  place,  it  is  well  to  out  the  plants  freely 
back,  so  as  to  keep  them  from  getting  too  tall, 


after  which  they  may  be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  a 
portion  of  the  soil  removed,  and  larger  pots  given 
using  loam  of  a  moderately  free  character.  If 
they  are  thus  treated  annually,  with  the  additional 
help  of  manure  water  through  the  summer,  they 
may  be  kept  in  a  thriving  state  for  several  years  ; 
but  it  is  advisable  to  always  have  some  young  stock 
on  hand,  as  moderate-sized  examples  for  ordinary 
purposes  will  usually  be  found  the  best. 

The  frequent  use  of  the  syringe  during  the  most 
active  period  of  growth  generally  keeps  the  plants 
free  from  insects,  but  if  aphides  or  thrips  affect 
them  fumigate  or  dip  in  tobacco  water. 

T.  BAINE3. 

MARANTAS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

Mabantas,  which  are  very  handsome  plants,  differ 
considerably  as  regards  the  size  to  which  they 
grow.  Amongst  the  numbers  that  have  been  in- 
troduced of  late  years,  there  is  to  be  found  great 
variety  with  respect  to  the  marking  of  their  leaves, 
some  having  the  surface  beautifully  variegated 
with  broad,  well-defined  blotches,  others  with  de- 
licate hues  of  distinct  colour  running  through  a 
considerable  part  of  their  leaf  blades.  They  mostly 
belong  to  hot  regions,  and,  therefore,  require  a 
good  deal  of  warmth.  They  are  not  so  quickly 
propagated  as  plants  that  can  be  struck  from  cut- 
tings ;  they  are  increased  by  division  of  the  crowns 
early  in  spring  just  before  growth  commences ;  the 
most  suitable  plants  for  the  purpose  are  such  as 
have  grown  to  a  considerable  size  and  consist  of 
numerous  crowns.  About  the  beginning  of  Slarch 
turn  them  out  of  their  pots,  shake  most  of  the  soil 
away  from  the  roots,  and  disentangle  them  as  far 
as  can  be  done ;  after  that,  with  the  help  of  a 
stout  knife,  the  whole  may  be  reduced  to  single 
crowns  if  desired,  or  they  can  be  simply  divided 
into  two  or  more  pieces  as  occasion  may  require  ; 
in  the  latter  case  each  portion  should  be  placed  in  a 
pot  that  will  allow  space  enough  for  the  roots  and 
a  fair  quantity  of  new  soil.  If  a  total  separation 
of  the  crowns  has  been  effected,  each  piece  should 
be  put  in  a  5-inch  or  6-inch  pot,  or  whatever  size  is 
found  sufficient  to  hold  them,  with  as  much  soil 
as  seems  requisite  for  the  roots  to  ramble  in. 
Marantas  like  a  moderately  moist  atmosphere  with 
shade  when  the  sun  gets  powerful,  otherwise  their 
rich,  glossy  appearance  will  be  lost.  Suflicient 
water  should  be  given  to  slightly  moisten  the  new 
soil,  and  where  they  have  been  much  divided  they 
should  have  a  confined  atmosphere,  such  as  that 
afforded  by  a  propagatingframe  until  they  root,  and 
the  young  buds,  which  will  break  from  the  crowns 
of  the  old  growth,  begin  to  move  ;  after  that  inure 
them  to  the  full  air  of  the  house. 

After  division  in  this  way  they  should  be  kept 
in  a  temperature  of  60''  or  65°  at  night,  with  a  rise 
by  day  proportionate  to  the  state  of  the  weather. 
As  the  summer  advances  they  will  bear  more  warmth 
but  it  is  not  well  to  keep  them  too  hot,  and 
although,  as  already  stated,  they  will  not  do  with 
exposure  to  full  sunshine,  still  they  must  not  be 
over-much  darkened  and  kept  too  far  from  the 
glass,  or  the  growth  made  will  be  so  soft  and  ten- 
der as  not  to  stand  removal  to  a  cooler  atmosphere, 
even  for  a  short  time  later  on  in  the  summer,, 
which  such  plants  are  often  required  to  bear.  To 
still  further  induce  a  robust  condition  they  should 
have  a  moderate  quantity  of  air  admitted  for  a 
time  each  day  during  the  growing  season,  with 
the  atmosphere  fairly  moist ;  they  should  also  at 
that  period  be  syringed  daily.  By  the  beginning 
of  July  those  that  seem  to  require  more  room 
ought  to  have  pots  a  little  larger.  They  will  suc- 
ceed in  either  peat  or  loam ;  in  the  latter  their 
leaves  are  often  higher  coloured  than  in  peat,  in 
which  they  grow  fastest.  •  In  autumn  discontinue 
shading  and  the  use  of  the  syrinse,  giving  a  little 
more  air.  A  temperature  of  60°  in  the  night 
during  winter  will  snfl3ce.  All  afterwards  required 
is  pot  room  proportionate  to  the  size  to  which 
the  plants  are  wanted  to  grow. 

The  following  are  distinct  and  beautiful 
kinds,  viz.:  M.  Veitchi.  —  A  handsome '  species 
from  Peru,  with  large  finely  marked  leaves.  M. 
Warscewiczi. — Another  strong-growing  sort  very 
distinctly  variegated.     A  native  of  Central  Ame- 
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rica.  M.  Seemanni.— A  beautiful,  bright  green,  vel- 
vety leaved  kirrd,  with  whitisli  midrib.  Introduced 
from  Nicaragua.  M.  Malioyana. — A  dwarf-grow- 
ing species,  the  leaves  of  which  are  of  a  greyish 
white  ground  colour,  and  furnished  with  broad  ob- 
long blotches  of  bottle-green  with  paler  lines  run- 
ning through  them.  M.  regalis. — A  species  that 
attains  a  moderate  size ;  ground  colour  dark  green 
with  handsome  red  lines.  M.  albo-linoata. — A  fine 
kind  from  Columbia  of  stout  habit ;  ground  colour 
pale  green  with  narrow,  distinct,  white  lines  run- 
ning partly  through  the  outer  portion  of  the  leaf 
blade.  M.  ornata. — A  I'.ornean  species  with  small 
roundish  leaves,  distinctly  and  handsomely  varie- 
gated. M.  pruinata. — An  elegant  kind  from  Nica- 
ragua, with  narrow  leaves  of  a  deep  green  shade, 
obliquely  ribbed.  M.  orbifolia. — This  comes  from 
Urazil,  and  has  very  broad  short  leaves  of 
a  green  colour,  with  greyish  oblique  streaks. 
M.  nitens. — A  handsome  small-growing  species, 
with  bright  green  leaves,  regularly  variegated  with 
conspicuous  dark-coloured  markings  ;  from  Brazil. 
M.  leopardina. — An  erect-habited  kind  that  has 
medium-sized  leaves,  pale  green,  regularly  barred 
with  dark  green  ;  Brazil.  M.  coucinna. — Leaves 
light  green,  blotched  with  blackish  green ;  South 
America.  JI.  pulchella. — A  small  growing  species. 
The  leaves  are  short,  of  a  bright  green  colour, 
blotched  with  darker  green;  Brazil.  M.  leuco- 
neura  Massangeana. — Another  small-growing  kind 
of  distinct  appearance ;  midrib  banded  on  each 
side  witli  grey,  lined  and  blotched  with  greyish 
white  and  reddish  brown ;  Brazil.  M.  inscripta, — 
A  medium-growing  species.  The  undersides  of 
the  leaves  are  red  ;  upper  surface  clouded  green, 
distinctly  barred  with  white  ;  Brazil.  M.  bella  — 
Handsomely  variegated  with  pale  greyish  green 
and  dark  green  in  the  way  of  M.  JIakoyana ; 
Bra,zil.  51.  rosea  lineata. — A  neat-habited  kind 
witli  glossy  green  leaves,  distinctly  marked  with 
red  ;  Columbia.  M.  vittata. — A  strong-growing 
species  with  large,  stout,  glossj',  pale  green  leaves, 
handsomely  variegated  with  distinct  white  lines. 

Insects. — Marantas  are  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
most  insects  that  affect  stove  plants,  but,  from 
the  formation  of  their  leaves,  they  can  be  easily 
-cleaned  by  syringing  and  sponging.  T.  B. 


CLIANTHUS  DAi\iriErj. 

This  plant  is  much  hardier  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. It  may  be  grown  and  flowered  satisfactorily 
out  of  doors  in  the  southern  counties,  and  even  in 
the  colder  northern  parts  of  the  country  it  may 
often  be  seen  flowering  when  planted  in  shel- 
tered nooks.  Several  years  ago  it  used  to  be 
trained  on  a  south  wall  in  a  garden  near 
Aberdeen,  and  it  used  to  flower  most  profusely 
during  Septemberand  October.  It  will  withstand 
2°  or  3°  of  frost,  lasting  after  the  Dahlias  and 
other  tender-leaved  plants  are  cut  off.  The  most 
satisfactory  mode  of  growing  this  plant  is  to  pro- 
cure seed,  which  should  be  planted  in  light  soil, 
con.iisting  of  good  brown  fibrous  peat,  one-third 
yellow  loam,  and  a  good  portion  of  rotten  leaf- 
mould,  with  plenty  of  sharp  silver  sand  to  keep  the 
whole  porous.  I  have  found  by  experience  that  it 
is  best  to  use  3-inch  pots  filled  with  the  compost 
just  named.  One  seed  should  be  placed  in  each 
pot,  as  young  seedlings  seldom  start  freely  into 
growth  if  the  roots  are  disturbed  in  repotting. 
Place  the  pots  upon  a  warm  hot-bed,  or  in  a  house 
having  a  temperature  of  from  60'  to  G5°,  with 
bottom-heat  if  possible,  so  that  the  seeds  may 
soon  germinate.  If  the  seeds  belong  in  moist  soil 
they  sometimes  rot.  The  best  time  to  sow  is  early 
in  February  to  get  strong  flowering  plants  early  in 
summer.  As  soon  as  the  young  plants  are  large 
enough  shift  them  into  4^-inch  pots,  using  the 
same  compost  as  that  already  named  for  filling 
the  seed  pots,  but  with  less  sand  in  it.  Place  the 
plants  in  the  same  temperature  for  a  few  days  until 
they  commence  to  root  into  the  fresh  soil,  when 
they  may  be  placed  in  a  cold  pit  or  greenhouse, 
where  they  will  grow  freely  until  they  require 
another  shift,  which  will  only  be  in  the  case  of 
plants  that  are  to  be  grown  in  pots  for  liouse  de- 
coration.   Those  to  be  planted  out  will  be  best  left 


in  4|-inch  pots  until  they  are  planted  out  late  in 
June.  Plants  grown  in  pots  will  be  greatly  bene- 
fited by  frequent  waterings  with  liquid  manure, 
or  with  any  artificial  manure  which  may  be  used 
for  pot  plants.  They  will  commence  to  bloom  in 
from  four  to  five  months  from  the  time  when  the 
seed  is  sown,  and  if  carefully  attended  to  will  con- 
tinue to  bloom  for  several  months.  In  order  to 
grow  plants  of  this  Cliauthus  out-of-doors  they 
require  to  be  well  hardened  ofE  in  a  cool  pit, 
leaving  the  lights  off  during  the  daytime  for  some 
time,  but  replacing  them  at  night.  The  middle  or 
end  of  June  will  be  found  early  enough  to  transfer 
them  to  their  open  quarters.  They  should  be 
planted  in  peaty  soil,  and  given  some  protection 
for  a  week  or  two,  when  they  will  soon  commence 
to  grow  and  flower,  and  will  well  repay  any 
trouble  which  may  have  been  bestowed  on  them. 
In  several  situations  they  may  succeed,  but  the 
best  is  against  a  south  wall  ;  they  may,  however, 
be  grown  with  success  either  in  the  herbaceous 
border,  or  in  small  beds  in  some  sheltered  place. 
I  saw  several  plants  once  of  this  Clianthus  grow- 
ing upon  a  lawn  in  a  garden  in  the  village  of 
Merriott,  in  Somerset,  where  they  had  a  good 
effect ;  they  were  planted  by  the  side  of  a  main 
walk,  and  grew  in  tufts  upon  the  Grass,  their 
slioots  being  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  high,  and 
when  in  flower  they  had  a  striking  effect. 

William  Chkistison. 
Woodham  JIall,  Woking. 


CISSUS  DISCOLOR. 


Amongst  all  the  variegated  plants  that  have  been 
introduced  to  this  country  there  are  few,  if  any, 
which  have  attracted  so  much  attention  as  this 
Cissus,  the  exquisite  markings  of  its  leaves  being 
very  handsome.  It  is  a  climber,  easily  propagated, 
and  its  subsequent  management  is  equally  easy 
Cuttings  made  of  the  young  shoots,  consisting  of 
.some  three  or  four  joints  each,  put  singly  into 
small  pots  in  sand  and  kept  in  a  close,  moist  at- 
mosphere in  a  brisk  heat  form  roots  quickly,  after 
which  they  should  be  inured  to  the  air  of  the 
liouse  and  moved  into  proportionately  larger  pots, 
usintj  good  open,  rich  soil — either  peat  or  loam 
will  answer — as  the  plants  are  sucli  free  rooters 
that  they  grow  and  do  well  in  anything,  provided 
it  is  not  retentive  of  moisture,  so  that  the  large 
quantity  of  water  thej'  need  can  pass  freely  off.  If 
to  be 

Trained  on  trellises,  they  should  not  be  put 
on  these  until  in  the  pots  which  they  are 
for  some  time  to  occupy ;  consequently,  in  their 
younger  stages,  the  shoots  should  be  trained 
round  a  few  sticks  till  they  are  large  enough  to  be 
placed  in  the  pots  they  are  to  be  confined  to.  One 
stopping  will  generally  be  sufiicient  to  cause 
enough  shoots  to  break  to  furnish  the  specimens 
sufficiently.  An  ordinary  stove  temperature  is 
requisite  to  grow  them  well  with  shade  when  the 
sun  is  powerful ;  this  is  especially  necessary  in  the 
case  of  C.  discolor,  the  variegation  of  which  can- 
not be  preserved  if  the  plants  are  too  much  ex- 
posed to  the  sun.  Large  pots  are  required  to 
grow  the  more  vigorous  kinds,  such  as  C.  discolor, 
which  will  fill  a  12-inch  or  15-iuch  pot  in  six  or 
eight  mouths  after  it  is  struck.  When  to  be 
planted  out  so  as  to  cover  a  pillar  or  portion  of  a 
wall  in  the  stove,  for  which  purpose  they  are  quite 
adapted,  the  plants  may  be  turned  out  as  soon  as 
they  have  filled  G-inch  pots  with  their  roots.  In 
all  stages  of  their  growth  they  require  to  be 
plentifully  supplied  with  water  and  syringed 
daily  overhead  during  the  growing  season. 
In  the  winter  they  may  be  cut  in  freely 
to  keep  their  heads  in  bounds.  If  grown 
in  pots,  as  soon  as  they  have  broken  again 
into  growth  they  may  be  partially  shaken  out  and 
fresh  soil  given.  When  planted  out  they  soon 
exhaust  the  material  in  which  their  roots  are 
placed,  and  should  be  assisted  by  surface  dressings 
of  good  loam,  enriched  with  decomposed  manure. 
The  plants  can  be  used  for  filling  large  baskets  for 
hanging  up,  where  they  can  be  kept  in  a  stove 
temperature,  without  which  they  make  little  pro- 
gress.   There  are  a  number  of  species  in  cul- 


tivation, but  the  undermentioned  kinds  are  the 
ones  that  find  most  favour  with  the  generality 
of  cultivators.  C.  discolor. — This  is  a  climbing 
plant  from  Java  of  very  free  growth,  with 
oblong-cordate  leaves,  deeply  ribbed,  ground 
colour  deep  green,  beautifully  marbled  with 
white,  and  whilst  young  with  pinkish  red. 
C.  porphyrophyllus,  a  free  grower,  very  suitable 
for  covering  a  wall  in  a  hothouse  where  there  is 
not  so  much  light  as  most  plants  require.  A  native 
of  India,  not  nearly  so  handsome  as  the  preceding. 
C.  Lindeni,  also  a  climber,  like  C.  discolor,  with, 
tendrilled  branches  ;  the  leaves  are  medium-sized 
bright  green,  mottled  with  white.  It  comes  from 
Columbia.  C.  gloriosa,  another  free-growing 
climber,  with  velvety  green  leaves,  veined  with 
red.    Introduced  from  Costa  Rica. 

Insects. — Thrips,  aphides,  mealy  bug,  and  scale 
will  all  live  on  these  plants,  but  the  daily  use  of 
the  syringe  will  usually  be  found  sufficient  to  keep 
the  least  troublesome  of  them  in  check,  and  should 
bugs  or  scale  affect  them  sponging  must  be  re- 
sorted to.  T.  Baines. 


PENTAS  CARNEA. 


I  DO  not  think  the  value  of  this  plant  is  so  well 
known  as  it  should  be.  The  method  of  culture 
generally  followed  is  by  no  means  the  one  best 
calculated  to  develop  its  best  qualities,  as,  grown 
strictly  as  a  warmhouse  plant,  amongst  the  mis- 
cellaneous contents  of  a  stove,  it  does  not  often 
get  the  amount  of  light  and  air  necessary  to  the 
formation  of  strong  wood  and  ample  foliage.  In 
the  case  of  flowering  plants  which  are  to  bloom  in 
winter  it  is  of  the  liighest  importance  that  the  wood 
should  be  well  ripened  by  late  autumn,  and  Pentas 
carnea  forms  no  exception  to  tliis  rule.  Therefore 
the  plants  ought  to  be  grown  either  in  a  light 
house  near  the  glass  or  in  frames.  Young  plants 
are  best,  and,  as  propagation  is  easy  and  growth 
quick,  cuttings  struck  in  March  have  good  time 
wherein  to  form  good-sized  blooming  specimens. 
Cuttings  strike  freely  in  the  ordinary  temperature 
maintained  in  a  stove  in  early  spring,  when  placed 
under  a  bell-glass  or  something  similar.  When 
rooted  inure  them  to  the  general  atmosphere  of  the 
structure,  and  put  them  into  2i-inch  pots  in  rather 
light  soil,  shifting  them  as  they  need  it.  An  im- 
portant point  in  their  culture  is  the  amount  of 
light  which  they  get  when  in  full  growth,  as,  being 
naturally  of  a  lanky  habit,  it  takes  but  little  to 
draw  them  up  so  as  to  seriously  enfeeble  them  and 
quite  mar  their  value  from  a  decorative  point  of 
view.  Keep  them  as  near  the  glass  as  possible, 
and  when  they  have  got  their  last  shift,  which 
should  be  by  the  middle  of  July,  let  them  have 
cool  treatment  in  a  frame  or  in  a  light  house. 
They  should  be  pinched  to  induce  a  bushy  habit, 
and  should  have  for  the  last  shift  good  fibrous 
loam,  a  little  peat  and  leaf  soil,  and  some  silver 
sand.  To  flower  them  well  a  temperature  of  55° 
is  quite  sufficient.  J.  C.  B. 


AUTUMN  AND  WINTER  HEATHS. 

Heaths  collectively  are  not  now  so  much  grown 
as  they  used  to  be ;  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
winter- flowering  sorts  which  are  popular,  it  is  only 
here  and  there  they  are  now  to  be  met  with,  yet 
their  absence  from  greenhouses  and  conservatories 
is  the  reverse  of  a  gain ;  in  most  cases  the  common- 
place plants  that  occupy  their  place  are  as  in- 
ferior from  an  interesting  point  of  view  as  they 
are  for  general  effect.  Possibly  there  are  mare 
reasons  than  one  for  their  neglect.  Many  gardeners 
who  prefer  confining  their  practice  to  such  plants 
as  are  found  easiest  to  manage,  if  the  choice  of 
subjects  is  left  to  them,  care  little  for  Heaths, 
which  require  more  study  and  application  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  their  cultivation  as  well  as 
more  diligent  attention  to  their  everj'-day  wants. 
Added  \o  this  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  stifiiy, 
over-trained  specimens  from  time  to  time  seen  on 
the  exhibition  stage  may  have  had  something 
to  do  with  the  disfavour  into  which  they  have 
fallen ;  yet  for  profusion  of  flowers  and  the 
continuous  succession  of  bloom  which  a  judi. 
cious  selection  affords  throughout  the  circle  of 
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the  year,  they  have  few  equals.  Now,  when 
flowers  that  will  last  well  in  bouquets  and  button- 
holes are  sought  after,  it  might  have  been  sup- 
posed that  Heaths,  the  flowers  of  many  of  which 
are  most  enduring,  would  have  been  used  for 
these  purposes. 

Late  kinds. — The  varieties  that  flower  during 
the  latter  part  of  summer  and  on  through  the 
autumn  and  winter  are  much  more  numerous  than 
those  would  suppose  whose  acquaintance  with 
Heaths  extends  no  further  than  to  the  few  kinds 
that  are  now  generally  met  with.  In  August  and 
September  there  is  the  species  retorta,  a  free- 
growing  kind  and  a  profuse  bloomer,  with  pretty 
pink  and  white  flowers,  with  several  beautiful 
varieties  that  are  allied  to  it,  all  of  which  bloom 


Eric:^  Aitoniana  turgida  (natural  sizi).    Drawn  in  Mr. 
Lee's  garden,  Downside,  Leathtrhead,  Sept.  26, 1SS3. 


through  August  and  September.  Amongst  these 
seedling  varieties  may  be  named  Jacksoni,  pink 
and  red ;  Irbyana,  pink  and  white ;  Austiniana, 
crimson  and  black ;  Tnrnbulli,  deep  pink ;  these 
are  remarkably  free  growers.  During  the  same 
months  is  the  scarlet-flowered  cerinthoides  coro- 
nata,  also  a  species  that  makes  annually  such  long 
shoots  as  to  especially  adapt  it  for  cutting.  The 
white-flowered  species  Aitoniana  often  blooms  as 
late  as  September,  a^  also  the  rose-coloured  seed- 
ling from  it,  whilst  the  beautiful  Aitoniana  turgida, 
the  subject  of  the  accompanying  illustration,  has 
its  season  of  flowering  from  August  to  October, 
coming  in,  as  many  other  Heaths  do,  sooner  or 
later,  according  to  the  treatment  it  receives  ;  it  is 
one  of  the  best  white  sorts,  a  good  grower,  and  a 
free  bloomer.  The  large  white-flowered  ampul- 
laoea  obbata,  a  beautiful  Heath,  often  blooms  as 
late  as  September,  as  also  does  metulieflora  and 
m.  superba,  both  high-coloured  sorts;  the  deep 
scarlet  flowers  of  the  last  have  a  black  baud  round 
the  extremity  of  the  tube,  giving  a  pretty  con- 
trast in  colour  ;  reflexa  rubra  and  reflexa  alba 
both  frequently  bloom  in  October.  The  beautiful 
kind  called  Bowieana  i^  a  late  autumn  flowerer, 
coming  in  as  far  in  the  season  as  the  end  of 
October ;  its  blooms  are  of  the  purest  white  ; 
mammosa  major  produces  its  pretty  flowers 
at  various  times  from  August  to  November; 
cupressina,  alias  pendula,  which  flowers  in  May 


and  June,  often  blooms  again  from  November 
to  February ;  the  red  and  white  colorans  comes 
in  during  the  two  last  months  of  the  year  ;  princeps 
coccinea  is  another  pretty  and  distinct  late  autumn 
kind;  pyramidalis  and  ramentacea  both  bloom 
as  late  as  December ;  verni.^  coccinea  comes 
in  from  February  to  late  in  the  spring  ;  whilst 
vernalis,  as  its  name  implies,  is  in  season  during 
March  and  April. 

Winter  Heaths. — Hyemalis,  of  which  there 
are  probably  more  grown  than  any  other  half  dozen 
varieties  put  together,  is  so  well  known  as  not  to 
need  describing  ;  its  erect  shoots  are  studded  with 
flowers  that  open  through  the  dull  months  from  De- 
cember to  March  along  with  Willmoreana,  a  com- 
panion variety  that  comes  in  at  the  same  season  or 
a  little  later.  The  bushj',  slender-growing  muta- 
bilis  has  no  particular  season,  its  long,  delicate, 
tube-shaped,  pale  red  flowers  coming  in  at  various 
times  all  the  year.  These  are  only  a  portion  of 
the  late  autumn,  winter,  and  early  spring  sorts, 
jotted  down  from  memory ;  others  there  are  that 
might  be  included,  making  collectively  a  lengthy 
list  of  these  chastely  beautiful  flowers  that  come  in 
in  the  dull  season  when  every  flower  has  a  joyful 
influence.  As  to  the  Heaths  that  bloom  through 
the  spring  and  summer,  their  name  is  legion,  many 
of  them  so  distinct  in  form,  colour,  and  general 
habit  as,  independent  of  their  usefulness  for  ordi- 
nary decorative  purposes,  to  rank  them  amongst 
the  most  interesting  of  cultivated  plants. 

T.  B. 

RUSSBLLTAS. 

These  are  graceful-habited  plants,  and  very  dis- 
tinct as  regards  general  character.  R.  juncea  is 
the  best  known  and  most  usually  cultivated  spe- 
cies. It  has  slender.  Rush-like  branches,  which 
droop  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  it  at  all  times  a 
handsome  appearance,  enhanced  by  its  scarlet 
tube-shaped  flowers.  Russellias  root  freely  from 
cuttings  made  of  small  pieces  of  the  shoots.  If, 
in  spring,  these  are  inserted,  five  or  sis  together, 
in  linch  pots  filled  with  sand,  and  set  in  a  warm 
house  or  pit,  shaded  and  moist,  under  a  bell-glass, 
they  will  root  in  a  month,  after  which  shift  them 
singly  into  3-inch  pots  in  fibrous  loam  with  a  little 
sand  added  ;  place  them  in  a  light  position  in  a 
temperature  that  will  do  for  ordinary  stove  plants, 
giving  air  in  the  daytime  and  maintaining  a 
moderate — not  too  humid— atmosphere  ;  little 
shade  will  be  required,  except  in  very  bright 
weather. 

Plants  of  this  Russellia  are  inclined  to  branch 
naturally,  but  it  will  be  advisable,  as  soon 
as  the  growth  is  fairly  commenced,  to  pinch  out 
the  points  of  the  shoots  ;  this  will  promote 
a  bushy  condition.  Syringe  them  overhead  daily 
through  the  summer;  by  the  end  of  July  shift 
them  to  5-inch  or  6-inch  pots.  Each  plant  should 
have  a  stick  to  support  the  centre  shoot,  letting 
the  side  branches  hang  down  naturally.  Reduce 
the  heat  towards  the  end  of  September ;  a  mini- 
mum temperature  of  60°  will  be  sufiicient  in 
winter.  In  spring,  about  March,  shift  them  into 
7-inoh  or  8-inch  pots,  and  when  fairly  got  into 
growth  pinch  the  points  out  of  the  strongest 
shoots ;  keep  them  supplied  with  water  at  the  roots, 
but  they  do  not  require  to  be  so  moist  as  some 
plants.  Give  increased  warmth  as  the  summer 
advances  and  treat  them  generally  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding season ;  they  may  be  expected  to  bloom 
about  July  or  a  little  later,  and  will  keep  on 
flowering  for  some  time.  Nothing  more  will  be 
needed  except  additional  root  room  each  spring 
until  they  occupy  pots  12  inches  or  13  inches  in 
diameter;  after  that  each  season  some  of  the  old 
soil  may  be  shaken  away  and  new  substituted, 
giving  a  little  manure  water  during  the  height  of 
their  growth.  They  aie  good  plants  for  hanging 
baskets.  R.  juncea  has  very  narrow  leaves,  bears 
bright  scarlet,  pendent,  tubular  flowers,  and  is  a 
native  of  Mexico.  R.  multifiora  bears  red  flowers, 
which  are  produced  freely  when  the  growth  is 
well  matured  through  being  exposed  to  sufiicient 
light  and  air.     It  comes  from  South  America. 

Russellias  are  not  much  subject  to  the  attacks 
of  insects,  but  mealy  bug  and  scale  will  live  upon 


them ;  if  affected  by  the  former,  lay  the  plants 
down  on  their  sides  and  syringe  them  freely  with 
tepid  water.    Scale  must  be  removed  by  sponging. 

T.  Baines. 


Tuberous  Begonias  in  the  open  air. — 

Plants  intended  for  bedding  out  should  never  go 
into  heat ;  set  the  tubers  out  in  March  in  a  cold 
frame  in  light  soil,  move  to  the  open  air  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  place  in  their  permanent  positions 
not  sooner  than  the  10th  June.  Choose  a  sunny, 
sheltered  situation,  and  let  the  soil  be  sweet  and 
free,  and  success  is  almost  certain.  Coddling  in 
conjunction  with  a  root-bound  state  at  planting 
time  are  the  main  causes  of  failure. — J.  C.  B. 

Vallota  purpurea— In  reply  to  "B."  (p 

340)  allow  me  to  say  that  the  plants  in  question 
gave  each  twenty-five  flowers,  borne  on  five  stalks, 
not  twenty-five  flower-heads.  I  thought  this  num- 
ber of  flowers  good  for  4^-inch  pots,  but  merely 
gave  the  fact  as  evidence  that  the  Vallota  does 
not  need  frequent  repotting  or  much  pot  room. 
The  bulbs  were  repotted  about  five  years  ago,  and 
from  the  second  year  have  given  from  twenty  to 
thirty  blooms  annually.  I  have  never  had  more 
than  two  spikes  from  the  same  bulb,  or  more 
than  seven  flowers  to  a  spike,  the  average  being 
five. — J.  C.  B. 

Yuccas — It  is  astonishing  how  seldom  these 
handsome  plants  are  used  with  good  effect.  The 
other  day,  in  the  gardens  at  Chiswick,  I  saw  an 
artificial  stone -edged  bed  filled  with  them  alone. 
The  effect  was  admirable.  Where  these  plants 
are  used,  they  are  too  often  put  about  in  a  weak, 
scattered  way,  instead  of  being  grouped  gracefully 
and  naturally.  The  flowering  kinds,  i  e.,  those 
that  flower  frequently,  such  as  Y.  filamentosa,  are 
excellent,  and  should  be  always  grown  where 
autumn  flowers  aie  desired.  I  lately  saw  them 
flowering  freely  in  Scotland  at  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber.—V. 

Eupatorium  odoratisslmum.— This    is 

one  of  the  best  plants  for  supplying  white  flowers 
for  cutting  at  this  season  of  the  year,  or  as  a  pot 
plant  for  conservatory  and  room  decoration,  the 
blooms  being  light  and  feathery,  and  produced  in 
great  profusion.  Cuttings  of  it  should  be  struck 
early  in  spring,  and  kept  pinched  in,  so  as  to  make 
nice  bushy  plants  by  the  end  of  May.  They  should 
then  be  fit  for  shifting  into  6-inch  or  7-inch  pots 
and  watered.  Thus  treated,  they  will,  during  the 
summer,  develop  quite  a  thicket  of  shoots,  and 
every  one  will  produce  a  head  of  flowers  that  will 
look  extremely  well  in  any  kind  of  floral  d?cora- 
tion.  Not  the  least,  too,  of  the  many  good  quali- 
ties possessed  by  this  useful  plant  is,  that  it  does 
well  in  a  greenhouse  temperature,  and  is  not  at  all 
liable  to  insect  pests.  Those  who  have  not  grown 
it  should  not  let  another  season  pass  without 
giving  it  a  trial. — J.  G.,  Gusjjort. 

Agapanthus  umbellatus.— This  fine  old 
plant  has  been  one  of  the  showiest  we  have  had  in 
our  greenhouse  for  several  weeks,  and  it  is  equally 
effective  in  the  open  air,  where  it  has  been  flower- 
ing most  profusely.  A  well-grown  specimen  of  it, 
bearing  ten  or  twelve  umbels  of  bright  blue 
flowers,  is  a  striking  object.  It  is  easily  increased 
by  means  of  offsets,  which,  if  potted  in  rich  soil, 
soon  make  fine  plants.  It  has  strong,  fleshy, 
fibrous  roots,  and  when  these  fill  the  pots  the 
plants  should  be  shifted  into  larger  ones.  By 
giving  them  liberal  shifts  they  soon  make  fine 
plants.  They  will  be  found  to  be  suitable  for  out- 
door decoration  either  plunged  in  the  ground  in 
their  pots,  when  they  can  be  shifted  at  any  time 
without  injuring  the  plants,  or  the  pots  can  be  set 
in  positions  in  which  they  will  be  most  effective 
whether  singly  or  in  groups.  In  winter  they  merely 
require  protection  from  frost. — Wm  Christison, 
Woodham  Hall,  Waiting. 

Cleaning"  Camellia  leaves. — During  the  buatle  of 
summer  work  the  cleaniug  of  t'amellias  is  often  neglected 
and  the  leaves  btcorae  coated  with  dust  and  a  glutinous 
deposit  caused  by  scale.  We  are  now  entering  upon  the 
dull  days  of  winter,  and  leaves  will  be  unable  to  perform 
their  functions  it  they  are  not  clean.  An  opportunity, 
therefore,  should  be  found  to  wash  both  wood  and  leaves 
with  a  sponge  and  soft  soapy  water.— J.  D 
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Storing  Caladiums. — With  reference  to  an 
inquiry  upon  this  subject  in  a  recent  number  of 
The  Garden,  I  may  state  that  a  very  successful 
grower  of  them  always  made  a  point  of  plunging 
the  pots  quite  to  their  rims  in  an  old  tan  bed  in 
winter.  They,  of  course,  had  no  water  given  them, 
but  the  soil  never  became  dry,  remaining  in  just 
that  condition  which  seems  natural  to  the  Cala- 
dium  when  in  a  state  of  rest.  At  any  rate,  the 
tubers  came  out  as  sound  and  plump  as  when 
growing  in  summer,  never  byany  cliance  decaying 
or  falling  a  prey  to  dry  rot,  which  so  often  takes 
them  off  wholesale  when  allowed  to  become  dry. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  that  tubers  thus  preserved 
■would  retain  undiminished  their  full  vitality,  and 
would  start  with  great  vigour  in  spring.  As  a  fact, 
they  did  so,  and  1  never  saw  Caladiums  increase  so 
fast  or  grow  so  strongly  under  any  other  system  of 
storing.— J.  CoKNiiiLL. 

Smilax  indoors  and   outdoors.— Miss 

Adeane  writes  to  us  from  Penrhos  as  follows: 
■"  Some  time  ago  Mr.  Stanley  was  applied  to  by 
Lady  Llanover,  in  .South  Wales,  for  a  few  cuttings 
•oE  the  Smila.'i,  which  grows  up  the  walls  of  the 
house  here.  She  planted  them  in  a  cool  green- 
house without  heat,  but  they  have  grown  into 
plants  wilh  enormous  leaves,  of  which  two  are  en- 
closed, with  sprigs  of  the  parent  Smilax,  as  Mr. 
Stanley  thinks  it  may  interest  you  to  see  how 
curiously  they  have  developed." 

*^*  The  leaves  sent  are  those  of  Smilax  mauri- 
tanica.  The  ordinary  size  of  the  leaves  of  this 
plant  when  grown  in  the  open  air  is  from  1  inch  to 
'2  inches  in  length,  and  from  half-an-inch  to  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  in  form  they 
are  heart-shaped,  pointed  and  edged  with  prickles. 
'The  leaves  from  Lady  Llanover's  plant  grown 
under  glass  measure  5  inches  in  length  by  bi 
inches  in  breadth,  and  instead  of  being  mottled,  as 
usual,  are  wholly  green.  Their  form  is,  moreover, 
■quite  different  from  that  of  the  leaves  from  the 
outdoor  plant.  We  have  rarely  seen  a  more  strik- 
ing instance  than  this  of  a  plant  altering  its 
character  under  diverse  conditions  of  growth. — Ed. 

Marie  Louise  Violet    in   frames.— No 

bottom  or  artificial  heat  of  any  kind  is  required 
for  this  invaluable  Violet.  Probably  a  little  bot- 
tom heat  may  result  in  the  production  of  a  great 
number  of  blooms  early  in  the  season,  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  this  is  a  doubtful  gain.  I  prefer 
growing  a  considerable  number  of  plants,  and 
these,  with  cool  treatment,  continue  to  yield  fine 
blossoms  from  the  present  time  till  March.  They 
are  planted  in  a  brick  pit  firmly  in  good  soil  about 
i  inches  from  the  glass.  Each  plant  is  placed  just 
clear  of  its  neighbour.  All  the  "blind"'  runners 
are  previously  cut  away,  those  with  good  crowns 
attached  preserved,  and  these,  being  pegged  down 
close  to  the  parent  plant,  soon  root  into  the  soil 
and  produce  blooms  freely.  It  is  these  rooted 
runners  that  are  detached  and  planted  out  in 
April  on  a  well-enriched  border,  to  form  plants  for 
lifting  in  the  autumn.  From  the  time  the  Violets 
are  established  in  the  pit  till  spring  they  receive 
all  the  air  possible  whenever  the  weather  is  fa- 
vourable; but  during  frosty  weather  the  lights 
are  closed,  and  covered  with  mats  and  rough 
stable  litter,  according  to  the  anticipated  severity 
of  the  frost.— W.  I. 

Heliotropes  being  such  universal  favourites 
never  flower  at  the  wrong  time,  and  when  frost 
stops  the  supply  from  outdoor  beds  there  should 
be  a  reserve  and  glass  ready  for  use.  For  this  pur- 
pose I  find  it  a  good  plan  to  put  some  plants  in 
large  pots  during  the  summer  and  allow  them  to 
grow  wild  in  some  open  sunny  position  until 
August  when  they  should  be  set  on  a  shelf  near 
the  glass  of  any  warm  greenhouse  and  the  main 
shoots  fastened  to  wires  stretched  horizontally, 
allowing  the  side  sprays  to  grow  at  liberty.  These 
will  produce  fine  flower-beads  and  be  most  useful 
in  a  cut  state.  A  good  supply  of  cuttings  should 
also  be  inserted  at  this  date,  and  if  potted  off 
singly  as  soon  as  well  rooted,  and  kept  growing 
gently  through  the  winter,  they  will  make  nice 
bushy  plants  in  spring.  There  are  several  new 
kinds  of   Heliotrope,  amongst   which   one  called 


White  Lady  is  an  excellent  kind  for  growing 
under  glass,  being  much  whiter  so  grown  than 
when  out  of  doors. — J.  G.  H. 


Fruit  Garden. 

COAL  TAK  AND  VINES. 

The  remarks  (p.  314)  on  coal  tar  for  healing  tree 
wounds  remind  me  that  this  may  be  a  convenient 
time  to  record  my  experience  with  it  for  killing 
mealy  bug  on  Vines.  I  remember  reading  a  dis- 
cussion  which  took  place  in  your  columns  some 
three  years  ago  on  (his  subject,  some  of  your  cor- 
respondents at  that  time  holding  up  to  ridicule 
the  idea  of  using  coal  tar  in  any  form  as  a  dressing 
for  Vines.  The  first  to  use  it,  I  think,  was  Mr. 
Hunter,  of  Lambton.  We  have  here  a  vinery  of 
Hamburghs  that  have  been  more  or  less  infested 
with  mealy  bug  for  some  years.  Fortunately,  it 
has  not  hitherto  done  much  actual  damage  to  the 
fruit,  but,  as  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  had 
to  contend  with  it,  it  causes  a  great  amount  of 
labour  to  keep  it  in  check  during  the  summer 
months. 

Having  tried  various  winter  dressings  for  several 
years  coupled  with  thorough  washing  and  cleans- 
ing the  house,  and  yet  not  entirely  eradicating 
the  bug,  we  determined  last  year  when  we  pruned 
the  Vines  to  use  the  coal  tar  mixture.  We  pre- 
pared it  thus  :  To  one  pint  of  coal  tar  we  mixed 
some  well  pulverised  dry  clay,  adding  sufficient 
rain  water  to  make  the  whole  into  a  gallon  of 
mixture.  After  washing  the  Vines  (which  are 
about  seventeen  years  old,  and  have  stems  nearly 
as  thick  as  an  ordinary  man's  wrist)  with  strong 
soapy  water  and  a  softish  scrubbing  brush,  we  at 
once  dressed  them  over  with  the  mixture,  working 
it  well  in  around  the  base  of  the  spurs.  At  the 
same  time  we  painted  the  whole  of  the  woodwork 
with  paraffin,  and  also  added  a  pint  of  paraffin  to 
a  bucket  of  hot  lime  wash,  and  gave  the  walls 
and  all  the  brickwork  a  good  dressing  with  it, 
being  very  careful  to  fill  up  every  crack  and  cranny 
we  could  see.  I  confess  I  did  not  like  the  look  of 
the  Vines  after  they  were  tied  up,  so,  to  improve 
matters  a  bit,  we  again  dressed  them  over  with  a 
mixture  of  lime  and  clay,  simply  to  give  them  a 
more  natural  appearance.  This  was  done  in  De- 
cember. When  the  Vines  commenced  to  break  in 
March  following,  I  was  somewhat  anxious  as  to 
whether  the  tar  would  injure  them  or  not.  They 
certainly  broke  somewhat  weaker  than  usual  at 
first,  but  they  soon  got  stronger,  and  produced  as 
good  a  crop  of  fruit  as  could  be  desired.  The  only 
bug  we  have  seen  on  them  this  year  was  on  one 
Vine  just  at  the  base  of  an  old  spur,  where  the 
tar  mistuie  had  not  been  well  worked  in. 

With  a  view  to  test  the  matter  more  thoroughly, 
we  left  a  Vine  at  one  end  of  the  vinery  undressed, 
save  with  the  usual  mixture  of  soap,  tobacco  juice, 
&c.  This  Vine  had  bug  on  it  in  several  places 
early  in  the  season.  It  is  very  necessary  to  keep 
the  mixture  well  stirred  while  using  it,  though 
there  is  not  so  much  danger  of  the  tar  rising  to  the 
surface  as  paraffin,  which,  according  to  my  expe- 
rience, requires  very  great  care  when  using  it  on 
Vines,  especially  as  a  winter  dressing. 

Grimito?i.  H.  J.  CLAYTON. 


Gas  tar  and  tree  •wounds— I  see  gas  tar 

recommended  last  week  for  painting  wounds  where 
branches  have  been  cut  off.  I  tried  it  once  in 
thinning  out  the  branches  of  some  Apple  trees, 
and  it  injured  the  bark  very  much,  causing  it  to 
die  back  from  the  wounds,  which  never  healed 
over.  For  these  reasons  I  have  never  used  it  since ; 
its  effects  were  very  marked.  I  now  always  use 
white  lead,  well  rubbed  into  the  pores  of  the  wood, 
and  it  is  perfectlj-  harmless  to  the  bark,  which 
soon  grows  over  it.  I  consider  gas  tar  one  of  the 
most  deleterious  substances  that  can  come  near 
plants  in  its  pure  state. — J.  S.  W. 

Stra'wberries. — There  are  so  many  excellent 
things  which  cannot  be  enjoyed  without  injurious 
after-effects,  that  one  is  glad  to  hear  on  good 
authority  that  Strawberries,  in  moderate  or  even 


in  immoderate  quantities,  are  good  for  the  health. 
At  breakfast  and,  better  still,  before  breakfast,  at 
dinner,  after  dinner,  and  at  any  odd  moment  of 
the  day  they  are  never  out  of  place  ;  and  a  writer 
in  the  Paris  Figaro  has  pointed  out  that  nothing 
is  better  at  an  evening  party  for  those  who  do  not 
sup.  The  ancient  Chinese  proverb,  then,  which 
declares  fruit  to  be  "  Feathers  in  the  morning,  silk 
at  noon,  and  lead  at  night,'  does  not  in  the  case 
of  Strawberries  seem  to  hold  good.  Fontenelle, 
who  lived  so  long  that,  according  to  his  own  grim 
joke,  the  powers  above  appeared  to  have  forgotten 
him,  attributed  his  longevity,  in  some  measure  at 
least,  to  the  effect  of  Strawberries  upon  his  diges- 
tion. When  he  was  dying,  his  friend  Comte  de  la 
Place  called  to  see  how  he  was  going  on.  "  Not 
going  on  at  all,"  said  Fontenelle ;  "  going  off." 
He  added,  however,  that  "  if  be  could  catch  the 
Strawberries,  he  believed  he  should  live  another 
year."  Before  the  Strawberries  came  in,  however, 
he  was  dead. 

TOP-DRESSING  POT  STRAWBERRIES. 

Mr.  WiLDSMiTH  in  criticising  my  remarks  upon 
this  subject  implies  that  Strawberries  in  pots  are 
never  in  need  of  top-dressing  in  the  early  part  of 
October,  and  in  the  next  breath  says  that  he  has 
"no  faith  in  starvation;"  neither  have  I;  and 
therefore  I  ventured  to  give  the  advice  that  a  little 
stimulant  would  be  of  much  value  in  the  case  of 
early  potted  plants,  which  by  the  frequent  water- 
ings they  get  when  growing  freely  and  heavy 
rains  have  nearly  all  the  goodness  washed  out  of 
the  soil.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Wildsmith  one  question  : 
When  does  he  suppose  the  fruit  germ  upon  which 
the  next  year's  crop  depends  is  to  form  1  Is  it  not 
during  the  month  of  October  ?  and  if  so,  is  it  not 
important  that  the  germ  should  be  well  supplied 
with  good  food  ?  I  think  that  on  reflection  your 
correspondent  will  answer  in  the  affirmative,  and 
will  take  my  remarks  as  good  and  timely,  the 
more  so  as  he  censures  the  practice  of  withhold- 
ing water  at  this  season,  attributing  blindness  to 
want  of  moisture.  Surely  if  want  of  moisture  will 
cause  barrenness,  want  of  food  will  have  the  same 
effect.  Anything  lacking  which  the  fruit  bud  needs 
to  build  up  its  strength  must  have  a  prejudicial 
influence  on  that  fruit  bud.  And  here  I  would 
remind  Mr.  Wildsmith  that  top-dressing  does  not 
imply  taking  off  any  of  the  surface  soil.  I  have 
never  advocated  or  practised  the  root  disturb- 
ance which  the  so  doing  involves.  I  consider  it 
pernicious ;  but  I  do  counsel  the  application  of  a 
little  stimulant  in  the  case  of  root-bound  plants  as 
a  means  of  increasing  their  fertility.  My  favourite 
autumn  dressing  is  soot ;  it  gives  colour  to  the  foli- 
age and  adds  vigour  to  the  crowns,  whilst  not 
stimulating  over  much.  Take  three  parts  soot  to 
one  of  sand.  A  watering  or  two  will  bind  this 
down ;  whereas  pure  soot  is  apt  to  float  off  in 
watering.  Before  condemning  my  advice  I  would 
ask  Mr.  Wildsmith  to  try  it,  although  it  is  getting 
rather  too  late  for  it  to  have  the  effect  which  it 
would  have  had  earlier.  J.  C.  B. 


DRYING  ADPLES. 


The  crop  of  Apples  which  this  season  has  pro- 
duced is  one  of  extraordinary  abundance,  not  only 
in  England,  but  on  the  Continent  and  in  America. 
Although  other  fruits,  especially  Plums,  have  been 
scarce,  Apple  trees  have  been  so  loaded  that  arti- 
ficial means  have  had  to  be  resorted  to  to  enable 
the  branches  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  produce. 
In  many  orchards  a  large  proportion  of  the  trees 
bear  fruit  that  will  not  keep  in  its  natural  condi- 
tion, and  the  process  of  decay  commences  very 
soon  after  it  is  gathered.  Even  keeping  Apples 
require  to  be  spread  out,  and  cannot  safely  be 
packed  in  bulk  ;  consequently  a  large  space  only 
suffices  for  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  fruit, 
unless  the  room  is  specially  designed  for  their  re- 
ception by  the  provision  of  numerous  shelves. 
During  the  equinoctial  gales,  which  always  com- 
mence concurrently  with  the  ripening  of  the 
Apples,  enormous  numbers  of  the  latter  fall  to  the 
ground,  and  the  bruises  they  sustain  necessitate 
their  beingusedimmediately  or  destroyed.  Unlike 
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most  other  fruits,  the  Apple  cannot  satisfactorily 
be  made  into  jam,  and  thousands  of  tons  of  this 
wholesome  and  useful  article  of  diet  must  be  an- 
nually wasted,  where  cider  is  not  made,  through 
ignorance  of  any  method  by  which  it  can  be  safely 
stored  and  its  nutritive  properties  retained. 
Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  Normandy  Pippin, 
dried  whole  and  pressed,  but  the  American  dried 
Apples  are  comparative  strangers  in  England. 
Those  we  have  seen  exposed  for  sale  in  London 
are  not  good  specimens,  the  pieces  being  small, 
uneven  in  size,  and,  moreover,  the  cores  have  not 
been  properly  extracted.  This  principle,  however, 
of  drying  Apples  provides  us  with  one  of  the  most 
valuable  methods  of  preserving  the  fruit  that  has 
yet  been  devised.  Anyone,  even  a  child,  can 
prepare  the  Apples,  the  only  diiSculty  loeing 
in  the  possession  of  the  means  of  drying  them. 
The  fruit  is  first  pared  in  the  ordinary  way,  cut 
into  quarters,  and  the  cores  extracted.  Each 
quarter  is  then  divided  into  two,  three,  or  four 
slices,  according  to  the  size  of  the  Apple.  These 
slices  must  not  be  too  thick,  or  they  will  not  dry 
readily.  Long  skeins  of  thread  are  then  taken, 
and  with  a  large  needle  the  pieces  of  Apple  are 
threaded  till  the  string  is  nearly  full.  The  threads 
must  then  be  hung  in  such  close  proximity  to  a 
fire  that  the  fruit  is  kept  quite  warm,  but  it  should 
not  be  subjected  to  a  cooking  heat.  The  improved 
ranges  and  projecting  stoves  now  in  common  use 
are  best  adapted  for  the  purpose,  as  the  threads 
can  be  suspended  across  the  stove  from  side  to 
side,  and  about  2  feet  above  the  top.  Very 
little  attention  is  required.  The  positions  should 
be  changed  occasionally,  as  the  heat  is  greater 
directly  over  the  fire  than  at  the  sides,  and  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  pieces  adhering  to 
one  another^  as  this  retards  the  evaporation  of  the 
water  they  contain,  the  long-continued  presence 
of  which  promotes  decay.  If  the  heat  is  sufficient, 
two  or  three  days  are  enough  to  complete  the 
drying.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that  every  par- 
ticle of  moisture  be  withdrawn,  otherwise  they 
will  not  keep.  In  the  process  of  drying  the  size 
rapidly  diminishes,  and  it  is  astonishing  into  what 
a  small  compass  they  can  then  be  packed.  The 
best  plan  of  keeping  them  is  to  press  them  down 
firmly  in  tin  cases,  and  they  may  then  be  stowed 
away  in  any  warm,  dry  place,  as  they  will  keep 
perfectly  sound  for  years.  When  required  for  use, 
all  the  labour  of  preparation  has  been  accom- 
plished, and  they  have  only  to  be  soaked  over 
night  in  cold  water.  In  this  they  expand  to 
nearly  their  original  size,  and  strongly  impregnate 
it  with  their  juice  and  flavour.  They  may  then  be 
stewed  and  flavoured  to  taste,  or  can  be  used  in 
any  of  the  innumerable  ways  to  which  this  in- 
valuable fruit  lends  itself. — Field. 


TRAINED  V.  STANDARD  PEACH  TREES. 
I  AM  glad  to  see  (p.  .346)  that  "  J.  S.  W."  gives 
me  credit  for  quoting  him  "  pretty  accurately," 
seeing  that  I  quoted  from  memory.  He  asks  if  I 
really  maintain  that  standard  trees  cannot  be 
grown  so  as  to  get  the  benefit  of  sun  and  air  suf- 
ficiently to  ripen  fruit  of  excellent  quality.  To 
this  I  answer  that  I  do  not  maintain  anything  of 
the  kind  ;  what  I  maintain  is  this,  viz.,  that  a  por- 
tion, at  least,  of  the  fruit  of  a  standard  or  pyra- 
midal tree  cannot  possibly  have  the  advantage  of 
sun  and  air  in  the  same  degree  as  that  of  a  tree 
whose  branches  are  trained  under  a  glass  roof  at 
say  a  distance  of  18  inches  or  20  inches  from  it. 
I  am  not  aware  that  my  experience  has  not  tallied 
with  that  of  Rivers,  Pearson,  and  others  who  have 
grown  fruit  upon  standard  trees  "  loosely  and  per- 
fectly ripened."  I,  too,  have  done  this,  and 
so  have  hundreds  of  others.  But  what  I  said 
before  and  what  I  repeat  now,  is  that  I 
have  grown  finer  fruit  upon  trained  trees 
than  I  ever  grew  up^n  standards  or  pyramids. 
I  have  not,  as  "  J.  S.  W."  asserts,  drawn  my  con- 
clusions on  the  subject  from  restrictive  trained 
orchard  house  specimens,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
from  free  growing,  planted  out  standard  and 
pyramidal  trees,  some  12  feet  high,  and  which 
Were  always  greatly  admired  by  all  who  saw  them. 
I   have    not,    as  "  J.   S.   W."    asserts,    assumed 


that  trained  trees  expose  their  fruit  always 
properly  to  the  sun  and  air  ;  but  if  the  fruits  on 
trained  trees  "  are  allowed  to  become  covered  with 
leaves,  owing  to  the  crowded  condition  of  the 
shoots,"  this  cannot  surely  be  considered  as  a 
fault  pertaining  to  the  system.  It  would  be  very 
interesting  and  desirable  to  have  the  opinion  of 
the  gardener  at  White  Hill  (alluded  to  by  "  J.  S. 
W.")  and  others  who  have  had  experience  with 
both  systems  upon  the  matter,  which  at  present 
stands  thus  :  "  J.  S.  W."  says  standards  produce 
better  crops  of  as  good  fruit  as  trained  trees  with 
a  great  deal  less  trouble."  And  I  say  trees  trained 
under  a  glass  roof  require  little  more  attention, 
and  will  produce  quite  as  good  crops  cf  fruit  as 
standard  trees,  and  which  will  generally  be  found 
to  be  of  better  quality.  P.  G. 


PEACH  CULTURE  UNDER  GLASS. 

Varieties. — Much  of  the  ultimate  success  in 
Peach  and  Nectarine  culture  depends  upon  a 
selection  of  varieties  suitable  for  the  various 
positions  in  which  they  are  to  be  cultivated. 
Ordinary  fruit  tree  catalogues  issued  by  nursery- 
men, correct  as  may  be  the  descriptions  appended 
to  each  kind  of  fruit,  are  yet  most  bewildering  to 
the  inexperienced,  so  many  are  the  varieties  it 
would  appear  a  mistake  not  to  grow.  I  always 
contend  that  neither  the  compilers  of  the  majority 
of  these  catalogues  nor  the  salesmen  in  the 
various  nurseries  are  competent  to  give  good 
advice  upon  this  subject.  It  is  their  business  to 
propagate  and  train  the  young  trees,  and  the 
sooner  these  are  sold  the  better  they  like  it.  It 
must  be  understood  I  am  not  underrating  or 
endeavouring  to  depreciate  the  value  of  the 
work  done  by  nurserymen  and  their  assist- 
ants ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  an  admirer  of 
the  way  in  which  they  conduct  their  business, 
and  especially  of  the  careful  manner  in  which 
they  keep  the  innumerable  varieties  separate.  But 
it  is  gardeners  who  fruit  the  trees  and  test  their 
constitutions  ;  therefore,  they  are  in  the  best  posi- 
tion to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  value  of 
each  variety.  It  is  a  mistake  to  grow  many  kinds 
of  any  variety  of  fruit,  but  in  the  case  of  Peaches 
and  Nectarines,  I  do  not  think  it  wise  to  fill  a 
house  with  a  tree  of  one  sort.  A  specimen  cover- 
ing a  trellis  space  of  say  36  feet  by  12  feet  may 
be  an  object  of  interest  to  the  grower,  and  I  my- 
self have  a  great  admiration  of  such  fine  trees, 
but  at  the  same  time  from  actual  experience  I  find 
that  in  the  same  space  three  trees  in  three  varie- 
ties would  prove  much  more  profitable.  At  any 
rate  this  would  be  the  case  where  a  constant  and 
not  very  heavy  supply  has  to  be  maintained  for  a 
considerable  time  with  the  aid  of  a  limited  amount 
of  glass.  I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  the 
whole  of  a  crop  on  a  large  tree  ripens  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  but  I  do  assert  that  a  healthy 
tree,  as  such  fine  specimens  generally  are,  ripens 
simultaneously  larger  quantities  of  fruit  than  are 
usually  required,  and  that  the  supply  from  three 
judiciously  selected  trees  lasts  at  least  fourteen 
days  longer.     Of 

Eaelt  varieties  probably,  the  most  valuable 
is  the  new  Early  Alexander.  With  me  it  is  a 
free  grower,  and  blooms  and  sets  freely,  and  the 
fruits,  which  are  medium  sized,  colour  fairly  well, 
are  of  good  quality,  and  ripen  fully  a  week  earlier 
than  any  other  variety  I  have  grown.  Hale's  Early, 
also  of  American  origin,  is  the  next  best,  and  is 
certainly  superior  to  any  early  English  raised 
variety.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  an  inferior  va- 
riety has  been  largely  distributed  as  Hale's  Early. 
If  the  demand  for  any  fruit  happens  to  be  in  ex- 
cess of  the  supply,  why  not  say  so  ?  I  for  one  did 
not  thank  a  certain  nurseryman  for  supplying  me 
with  a  tree  of  each  sort.  The  true  variety  is  a 
sturdy  grower,  with  chocolate-coloured  wood  where 
exposed,  the  leaves  being  long,  of  a  dark  green, 
and  with  round  glands ;  the  flowers,  which  are 
large,  set  well,  and  the  fruits  are  of  a  medium 
size  and  round,  with  a  depressed  apex,  and  highly 
coloured.  These  characteristics  correspond,  I  be- 
lieve, with  those  of  the  tree  from  which  Mr.  Austin, 
of  Ashton  Court,  successfully  exhibits  fruits  at 


the  great  summer  shows  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society.  Early  Alfred  is  the  best  early  Eng- 
lish raised  variety  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
It  is  a  good  grower  ;  the  fruits  set  well,  grow  to  a 
fair  size,  and  are  very  highly  coloured  and  good 
in  quality.  I  have  not  grown  Dr.  Hogg,  but  a 
friend  writes  to  me  very  glowingly  respecting  its 
merits  as  a  very  fine  early  variety.  Early  Louise, 
Early  Beatrice,  Early  York,  Acton  Scott,  and 
similar  small-fruited  sorts,  although  good  in  their 
way,  are  yet  no  longer  required.  Early  Grosse 
Mignonne  still  deserves  a  place  in  an  early  house. 
I  prefer  it  to  Royal  George  on  account  of  its  su- 
perior constitution,  and  as  a  rule  we  secure  abund- 
ance of  better  coloured  fruits  from  it,  second  to 
none  in  eitl:ier  appearance  or  point  of  quality. 
A  Bee  is  a  very  handsome  second  early  variety, 
but  with  me  it  has  not  done  well. 

SUCCESSIONAL  VARIETIES.— Grosse  Mignonne, 
or  one  of  its  synonyms,  such  as  Neal's  Early  Purple, 
Royal  Kensington,  and  Padley's  Seedling  Purple, 
is  still  worth  including  in  large  collections.  It  is 
a  hardy  free  growing  sort,  sets  abundantly  and 
rarely  fails  to  finish  off  a  heavy  crop  of  good  sized 
fairly  well  coloured  fruit.  Bellegarde  is  one  of  if 
not  the  handsomest  Peach  in  cultivation,  and 
good  alike  either  for  the  table  or  for  exhibition 
purposes.  It  possesses  a  good  constitution  and 
rarely  fails  to  do  well.  Noblesse,  grown  under 
similar  conditions,  has  not  done  so  well,  and  some- 
times sets  indifferently.  Unless  grown  in  a  very 
favourable  position,  it  colours  badly,  but  the 
quality  is  generally  first  rate.  Royal  George  is 
much  given  to  mildew,  but  in  spite  of  this  is  still 
grown  by  many  in  the  earliest  house.  The  largest 
tree  we  have  is  of  this  variety,  and  by  keeping 
the  roots  near  the  surface  and  dusting  freely  with 
sulphur  mildew  is  checked  and  heavy  crops  of 
valuable  fruit  are  invariably  the  result.  Dymond 
is  a  very  handsome  kind,  and  one  which  will  even- 
tually become  popular  for  exhibition  purposes.   Of 

Late  varieties  I  give  the  preference  to  Wal- 
burton  Admirable,  this  being  a  grand  sort  for 
either  successional  or  late  houses.  It  is  a  free 
grower,  though  when  well  established  not  much 
given  to  branching.  Blooms  set  abundantly.  The 
fruits  are  large,  round,  and  handsome,  especially 
if  exposed  to  the  sun  when  commencing  to  colour, 
and  the  quality  is  unsurpassed.  Barrington  is  in- 
valuable for  late  work,  and  is  a  fine  handsome 
Peach  when  well  grown.  If  neglected  in  any  way 
the  tree  refuses  to  perfect  halt  a  crop.  Late  Ad- 
mirable is  perhaps  the  latest  of  all,  and  for  this 
reason  may  well  be  included.  It  will  be  seen  I 
have,  with  one  exception, viz.,  Barrington,  excluded 
from  my  list  any  with  the  flesh  red  about  the  stone. 
Chancellor  was  the  first  todispleaseme,  and  was  the 
first  to  be  destroyed;  then  followedthelarge-fruited 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  now  we  have  destroyed  a 
large  tree  of  Princess  of  Wales.  The  latter  might 
perhaps  have  improved  in  quality  if  transplanted 
to  a  warmer  position,  but  we  have  no  room  for  any 
of  these  "  turnipy  "  scions  of  Pavie  de  Pompone. 
Crawford's  Early  and  Exquisite,  both  yellow 
skinned  and  rather  attractive  American  sorts,  are 
slightly  red  at  tlie  stone,  and  those  I  have  tasted 
were  not  of  first-class  quality. 

Nectarines. — Lord  Napier  is  now  generally 
known  to  be  much  the  best  early  variety  in  culti- 
vation, and  I  shall  merely  add  that  it  deserves  the 
many  high  commendations  universally  accorded  it. 
To  succeed  this  I  would  strongly  recommend 
Humboldt,  this  being  superior  in  quality  to  any 
of  the  older  more  highly  coloured  varieties.  It  is 
a  good  grower  and  bears  very  freely.  Elruge  is  a 
handsome  and  easily  grown  variety,  but,  in  my 
opinion,  it  ought  to  be  replaced  by  the  newer 
kinds.  Hunt's  Tawny  and  Downton  are  also  easily 
grown  and  very  prolific,  but  lack  quality  and  may 
with  advantage  be  expunged  from  the  catalogues. 
Pine-apple  is  a  decided  improvement  on  Pitmas- 
ton  Orange,  and  with  me  has  replaced  the  latter. 
It  is  a  good  grower  and  crops  heavily  ;  the  fruits, 
too,  colour  beautifully  and  are  of  delicious  flavour. 
Victoria  with  me  is  not  a  vigorous  grower ;  the 
green-skinned  fruits  colour butlittle, crack  slightly, 
and  are  difilerent  in  flavour  from  all  but  the  Stan- 
wick,  which  it  much  resembles,  with  the  exception 
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that  it  is  earlier.     It  is  improved  by  a  little  fire- 
heat. 

Selections  op  Peaches  and  Nectabines. — 
For  an  early  house  choose  Early  Alexander,  Hale's 
Early,  Early  Grosse  Mignonne,  and,  if  a  fourth  is 
wanted,  either  A  Bee  or  Royal  George  Peaches. 
For  Nectarines  take  Lord  Napier,  Humboldt,  and 
for  a  third  Fine-apple.  For  a  successional  house 
or  houses  I  would  rely  on  one  tree  either  of  Alex- 
ander or  Hale's  Early,  Grosse  Mignonne,  Belle- 
garde,  and  Walburton  Admirable  Peaches  with 
the  above  selected  Nectarines  and,  if  space  per- 
mitting, Victoria.  For  a  late  house  or  houses  I 
prefer  Eellegarde,  Djmond,  Eoyal  George,  Bar- 
rington,  Walburton  Admirable  Peaches,  and  Lord 
Napier,  Humboldt,  Pine-apple,  and  Victoria  Nec- 
tarines Thus  arranged,  every  house  would  include 
a  good  succession,  and  a  glut,  therefore,  would  be 
out  of  the  question.  W.  I.  51. 


PLANTING  STRAWBERRIES. 

The  advice  given  by  Mr.  Wildsmith  in  The 
Garden  (p.  321),  to  plant  for  a  crop  of  fruit  in 
the  middle  of  October,  is  not,  I  think,  likely  to  be 
generally  followed.  Your  correspondent,  writing 
on  October  13,  states  that  he  planted  his  own  "  six 
weeks  ago,"  a  very  different  affair,  as  the  plants 
have  time  to  become  thoroughly  established  before 
beginning  to  form  their  crowns.  E.xperience  has 
taught  me  that  October  is  about  the  worst  month 
to  plant  for  a  crop  of  fruit,  and  that  if  plants  are 
disturbed  at  that  time,  unless  great  pains  are 
taken  in  the  transplanting  not  to  lose  any  of  the 
roots,  watering  and  sprinkling  once  or  twice  daily 
should  the  weather  prove  dry,  the  chances  are  that 
a  meagre  crop  is  obtained  from  them.  Either  plant 
by  the  beginning  of  September  or  leave  the  plants 
alone  till  the  beginning  of  November,  would  be  my 
advice  ;  and  I  came  to  this  conclusion  from  what  I 
have  observed  of  the  very  indifferent  results  which 
have  been  obtained  in  the  case  of  October  trans- 
planting as  compared  with  those  obtained  at  other 
times.  It  is  true  that  plants  moved  in  the  middle 
of  October  will  have  the  chance  of  becoming 
better  rooted  than  when  transplanted  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks  later,  but  the  advantage  thus  ob- 
tained is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  loss 
of  bearing  power  which  the  check  to  the  formation 
or  growth  of  the  fruit  germ  involves.  Mid- 
October  is  one  of  the  most  critical  periods  in  the 
growth  of  a  Strawberry  plant,  for  if  not  happy  in 
a  free  growing  state  and  in  the  enjoyment  of 
plenty  of  nourishment,  both  of  a  liquid  and  sub- 
stantial nature,  there  is  much  chance  of  many 
blind  crowns,  and  the  crop  is  sure  to  be  scanty. 
Sooner  than  disturb  plants  at  that  time,  I  would 
wait  till  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  November. 

J.  C.  B. 


Autumn  Stra-wberries.— These  are  now 

one  of  the  dessert  fruits  looked  for  from  all  good 
gardens.  After  trying  many  sorts,  I  do  not  find 
any  so  prolific  as  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury. 
This  sort  produces  aquantity  of  crowns,  and  keeps 
on  fiowering  and  fruiting,  irrespective  of  the  sea- 
son. The  best  way  for  getting  a  crop  of  Straw- 
berries at  this  time  of  the  year  is  to  set  early 
forced  plants  of  the  kind  just  named  in  a  par- 
tially shaded  position  during  the  heat  of  summer, 
and  keep  them  well  attended  to  in  the  way  of 
water  ;  all  blooms  produced  should  be  picked  of? 
as  soon  as  observed  until  the  end  of  July,  when 
the  plants  should  be  cleaned,  top-dressed  with 
rich  soil,  and  set  in  cold  frames  or  pits,  keeping 
them  elevated  on  slates  close  to  the  glass,  with  a 
free  circulation  of  air.  Fruit  from  plants  thus 
treated,  and  assisted  at  swelling  time  with  liquid 
manure,  will  form  a  very  acceptable  addition  to 
the  dessert  in  autumn.— J.  Groom,  Gosport, 


Pears  damaged  by  birds.— This  seems  to  be  a 
general  outcry  this  season.  I  remember  reading  some- 
where that  plaster  of  Paris  made  up  thinly  and  dropped 
mto  the  peck»d  hole  would  enable  the  damaged  fruit  to 
be  npened.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  any  of  your 
readers  have  tried  tllis,  and  with  what  result.— E   B 


Does  the  Peach  tree  bleed  ?— "  W.  I.  M.," 
who  fears  bleeding  and  permanent  injury  from 
cutting  off  the  central  shoot  of  maiden  Peaches 
in  spring,  may  rest  assured  that  he  has  nothing 
whatever  to  fear  on  that  head.  Bleeding  in  the 
Peach  is  one  of  those  things  which  are  taken  for 
granted,  but  of  which  there  is  no  evidence.  I 
never  saw  a  Peach  tree  lose  a  drop  by  bleeding  in 
my  life,  and  I  have  pruned  them  one  day  and 
started  them  the  next.  In  March,  1881,  I  cut  the 
top  off  a  maiden  standard  Peach  2  inches  above 
the  graft ;  not  a  drop  of  moisture  ran  out  of  it, 'out 
a  strong  shoot  pushed  from  each  side,  and  they 
were  allowed  to  extend  on  the  principle  approved 
of  t>j'  "  W.  I.  M,"  and  now  the  head  of  the  tree 
is  about  16  feet  in  diameter  one  way,  and  a  little 
less  the  other,  having  less  room.  It  was  only  an 
expeiiment  to  see  how  soon  a  fruitful  standard 
head  could  be  developed  from  a  maiden,  and  I 
find  that  it  can  be  done  the  first  year,  and  a  large 
tree  secured  the  second  year.  The  way  in  which 
a  maiden  tree,  consisting  of  one  upright  shoot, 
should  be  treated  is  to  remove  the  whole  of  it  in 
spring  to  too  good  buds,  which  will  .'et  off  with  a 
rush  and  produce  as  many  bearing  laterals  as 
room  can  be  found  for  before  autumn,  and  will 
bear  the  following  season,  only  do  not  pinch  them 
and  keep  the  "Peach  pruner  "  in  jour  pocket. — 
J.  S.  W. 

Bananas  for  dessert. — Bananas  grown  and 
ripened  in  heated  houses  in  this  country  are  much 
superior  in  quality  to  any  fruits  imported.  The 
latter  are  oftentimes  insipid,  being,  in  common 
with  other  tropical  fruits,  gathered  and  consigned 
in  a  comparatively  green  state,  and  bear  no  com- 
parison with  others  ripened  on  the  plant;  hence 
the  dislike  many  have  of  them.  To  a  certain  ex- 
tent a  taste  for  Bananas  has  to  be  acquired,  but, 
given  such  fine  pods  as  I  have  recently  gathered, 
or  such  as  are  grown  especially  for  dessert  pur- 
poses by  iMr.  Moore,  Cranmore,  Shepton  Mallet, 
and  no  great  difficulty  would  be  experienced  in 
converting  others  to  our  way  of  thinkirg.  Bananas 
are  easily  grown,  and,  as  "  Veronica  "  truthfully 
remarks  in  The  Garden  (p.  333),  are  "strikingly 
beautiful."  In  my  opinion  there  is  no  more  noble 
fine-foliaged  plant  in  cultivation  than  Musa  Ca- 
vendishi.  Strong,  well-established  plants  of  it  in 
an  IS-inch  pot  seldom  fail  to  fruit  during  the 
summer  or  autumn,  and  while  the  clusters  are  per- 
fecting a  strong  sucker  will  be  forming,  which  can 
either  be  separated  and  potted  or  made  to  replace 
the  old  stem  when  the  c'uster  is  removed.  In  our 
case,  if  we  leave  the  sucker  in  the  same  pot  when 
we  cut  away  the  old  stem,  much  of  the  soil  is  also 
removed,  and  fresh,  rough,  and  rich  loamy  soil  is 
substituted,  and  abundance  of  water,  varied  with 
liquid  manure,  is  given. — W.  I. 


GARDENERS'  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 
The  weak  spot  connected  with  this  Institution  as 
I  see  it  is  this — a  man  must  become  a  pauper  ere 
he  can  benefit  by  his  subscriptions.  I  may  be 
wrong,  but  this  is  how,  I  presume,  the  case  stands. 
If  I  were  now  to  subscribe  ten  guineas,  two 
contingencies  at  least  bar  my  receiving  any  bene- 
fit. I  must  wait  fifteen  years,  and  I  must  be  over 
sixty  years  of  age,  and,  worst  of  all,  I  must  be  a 
pauper,  i.f.,. in  want  of  assistance.  Again,  there 
are  whispers  abroad  that  it  is  quite  possible  at 
elections  for  the  votes  to  be  "  cornered "  in 
favour  of  some  ho na  fide  subscribers  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  others  equally  eligible.  I  hope  this  is 
neither  true,  nor  possible  to  be  true.  Mr.  Cutler 
complains  that  the  "  begging  letter ''  phase  of 
industry  did  not  pay,  and  no  wonder.  Gardeners 
generally  are  quite  ignorant  as  to  the  way  in 
which  the  Institution  is  worked.  Before  the  hat 
is  again  sent  round  let  every  gardener  receive  a 
copy  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  this  charity.  I 
am  myself  a  subscriber,  but  no  one  ever  took  the 
trouble  to  send  me  a  copy  of  the  rules  of  the  In- 
stitution. I  get  a  receipt  for  my  money  quite 
punctually,  also  a  demand  note  for  the  subscrip- 
tion, or  a  notice  that  it  is  due,  but  I  never  yet  saw 
the  rules  and  regulations.  A  letter  in  a  contem- 
porary a  few  days  ago  has  drawn  my  attention  to 


this  matter,  and  I  now  ask  the  secretary  of  the 
Institution  to  send  myself  and  all  other  hona  fide 
subscribers  a  copy  of  the  rules  and  regulations. 
We  must  look  out  for  our  own  interests  in  affairs 
of  this  kind,  and  if  the  existing  society  does  not 
come  up  to  existing  requirements,  then  gardeners 
must  organise  one  on  a  broader  and  better  basis. 

HORTUS. 


Garden   Flora. 


PLATE  411. 

THE  ELANDFORDIAS.* 

(WITH  A  FIGURE  OF  B.  CUNNINGHAMI  SPLENDENS) 

This  beautiful  genus  of  Liliaceous  plants  must 
take  a  foremost  position  amongst  the  many  garden 
treasures  we  owe  to  Australia.  It  is  by  far  the 
finest  Australian  representative  of  the  order  to 
which  it  belongs ;  in  fact,  with  the  exception 
of  Dianella  and  Arthropodium,  Australia  is  ex- 
exceptionally  poor  in  plants  of  an  ornamental 
character  belonging  to  the  Lily  family.  If,  in  the 
midst  of  the  discussion  now  going  on  in  these 
pages  and  elsewhere  on  Latin  r.  English  plant 
names,  one  might  venture  to  suggest  an  appro- 
priate name  for  the  Blandfordias,  it  would  be  the 
Australian  Lilies.  Possibly  such  a  name  might 
have  the  effect  of  popularising  the  plants,  for  the 
genus  has  never  yet  won  for  itself  that  place  in 
gardens  which  its  beauty  and  adaptability  for  hor- 
ticultural purposes  deserve.  And  may  not  there 
be  something  in  the  name  Blandfordia  that  has  a 
damaging  effect  on  the  favour  that  might  with 
another  name  be  bestowed  on  the  plants  that  bear 
it  ?  Writing  thirty  years  ago,  Loudon  said  of  these 
plants :  "  They  were  named  in  compliment  to  George, 
Marquis  of  Blandford,  son  of  the  second  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  plants." 
I  was  told  a  short  time  ago  that  the  chief,  in 
fact  the  only,  reason  a  certain  Continental  firm  had 
for  altering  the  name  of  a  new  genus  of  Palms 
was  that  the  first  name,  which  was  in  compliment 
to  a  great  statesman,  had  a  most  damaging  effect 
on  the  sale  of  the  plant  where  otherwise  the  sale 
would  have  been  large.  Without  going  into  the 
question  of  the  practices  of  trade  a?  affecting 
botany,  might  not  one  here  ask  if  a  name  can  be 
changed  because  it  affects  the  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence,  may  we  not  do  so  for  the  more  laud- 
able purpose  of  rendering  a  plant  more  popular  ? 
This  by  the  way.  By  whatever  name  v/e  call  them, 
Blandfordias  are  pre-eminently  first-class  garden 
plants,  as  needs  must  be  admitted  after  a  glance 
at  the  accompanying  figure,  which  is  a  faithful 
representation  of  the  flowers. 

The  CULTIVATION  of  Blandfordias,  although 
slightly  exceptional  in  some  of  the  details,  is  not 
surrounded  with  any  difficulty.  It  is  simply  a 
question  of  watching  the  plants— loving  them,  in 
fact,  and  then  the  treatment  they  require  reveals 
itself  without  the  assistance  of  anything  but 
common  sense.  It  will  not  do  to  put  Bland- 
fordias along  with  "  the  rest,"  and  place  them  out 
of  the  way  of  everything  but  the  watering, 
pot  until  the  following  season.  They  require  a 
little  extra  attention,  and  in  return  for  it  will 
yield  freely  their  spikes  of  brilliantly  coloured 
flowers,  which  remain  in  good  condition  on  the 
plants  for  several  weeks.  Being  all  natives  of 
New  South  Wales,  Blandfordias  will  thrive  best  in 
a  cool  greenhouse  where  they  can  be  shaded  from 
bright  sunshine  and  during  their  growing  season 
be  liberally  supplied  with  water  both  at  the  root 

•  Brawn  in  3Ir.  W.  Bull's  nursery,  Chelsea,  Ju'y  20,  1883. 
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and  overhead.     One  of   the  principal   causes  of 
these  plants  thriving  so  indifferently  in    some 
places  is  the  absence   of  the  above  conditions. 
Blandfordias  will  not  grow  in  a  dry  atmosphere, 
nor  will  they  remain  a  healthy  green  colour  in 
bright  sunshine.     A  house  or  frame  with  a  north- 
western aspect  would  be  suitable  for  them  during 
the  warmer  months,   after   which  a   lighter  and 
slightly  heated  position  should  be  found  for  them. 
For  soil  a  good  heavy  peat  with  plenty  of  coarse 
Band,  or  if  the  peat  is  light,  then  use  one-third  of 
fibry  loam  to  give  a  little  body  to  it,  but  good 
peat  and  sand  are  the  best  mixture  one  can  use, 
the  peat   being    used  as  coarse    as    convenient 
p,nd   pressed   in  iirmly.     Do   not   shake  all  the 
old  soil  away  unless  the  roots  are  in  bad  con- 
dition,   or    the    soil     is    very    sour,     in     which 
ca5e   wash   the  roots   carefully  and  cut  out  all 
decayed  pieces.     Pot  carefully,  shaking  the  soil 
well  in  among  the  roots,  and  water  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  potting  is  completed.  I  do  not 
hold  with  those  who  advise  withholding  water 
from  newly-potted  plants   a  day  or  two ;  that  is, 
where  in  performing  the  operation  the  roots  have 
been  much  disturbed.    To  withhold  water  in  such 
cases  is  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  the  plants  alto- 
gether.   The  pots  should  be  large  enough  to  hold 
the  roots  without  their  being  cramped  for  space, 
and  to  do  away  with  any  necessity  for  disturbing 
them  again  under  at  least  two  years.   A  good  top- 
dressing  every  year  should  be  sufficient  for  healthy 
large   specimens.     During   the    growing  season, 
which  commences  early  in  the  spring  and  continues 
until  the  plants  are  in  bloom,  water  should  be 
liberally  supplied  and  a  little  liquid  manure  added 
about  once  a  week.   If  the  drainage  is  perfect  and 
the  soil  the  proper  thing,  water  may  be  given  at 
least  once  a  day.     Blandfordias  are  found  natu- 
rally growing  by  the  side  of  rivers  and  streams,  in 
peaty  bogs,  on  shady  mountain  sides,  where  mois- 
ture is  ever  falling  upon  or  running  by  them  during 
the  warm  weather,  and  if  we  would  succeed  with 
them  here  water  must  be  liberally  supplied.     In 
the  afternoon  the  house  or  frame  in  which  the 
plants  are  growing  during  summer  should  be  closed 
and  the  plants  well  syringed.  As  the  flower-spikes 
develop   themselves    the  supply  of  food  in  the 
shape  of   liquid  manure  should  be   slightly  in- 
creased.    When  in  bloom  a  cool  conservatory  will 
be  found  the  best  position  for  the  preservation  of 
the  flowers  on  the  plants.     After  flowering,  ripen 
the  plants  by  a  little  exposure,  and  in  the  autumn 
repot  or  top-dresa  as  required. 

The  propagation  of  Blandfordias  is  effected 
by  division  of  the  root  stock  and  by  seed.  The 
former  must  be  performed  early  in  spring.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  cut  the  root-stock  severely, 
or  disaster  will  result.  It  is  better  to  wait  for  a 
little  while  until  there  are  some  good  offsets  than 
to  out  too  hard.  The  divisions  should  be  kept 
close  until  they  have  commenced  to  grow.  Seeds 
germinate  freely  if  sown  on  sandy  peat  and  placed 
on  a  gentle  bottom  heat.  The  production  of  good 
seeds  by  plants  in  this  country  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence. 

Planted  out  in  a  peat  bed  in  a  conservatory 
where  they  would  not  be  too  much  shaded,  Bland- 
fordias are  safer  and  thrive  better  than  they 
ever  do  in  pots,  but  where  a  suitable  posi 
tion  of  this  kind  is  not  procurable  for  them 
it  is  better  to  adopt  the  latter  method.  The 
species  of  Blandfordia  at  present  known  are 
limited  to  four,  and  the  dozen  or  so  names  in  gar- 
dens are  referred  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  four. 


There  are  one  or  two  distinct  varieties  which  are 
deserving  of  especial  mention  ;  the  others  are  but 
names  without  any  distinctions.  The  following 
is  the  latest  revision  of  the  species  :  — 

B.  GBANDIFLOUA.— This  is  the  plant  figured 
this  week,  and  which  is  generally  known  in  gar- 
dens as  B.  Cunninghami  splendens.  Under  B. 
Cunninghami  it  is  figured  in  Paxton's  and  the 
Botanical  Magazine  and  in  the  ButamcalBcyister. 
This  plant  grows  to  a  height  of  from  2  feet  to  3 
feet,  with  the  bases  of  the  leaves  sheathing  the 
stem,  and  arranged  in  a  distichous  manner.  The 
leaves  are  about  1  foot  long,  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
broad,  and  tapering  to  a  needle-like  point ;  flower- 
stem  9  inches  to  a  foot  in  length,  surmounted  by 
about  half  a  dozen  funnel-shaped  flowers,  which 
are  about  2  inches  long,  drooping,  narrowing  sud- 
denly from  two-thirds  of  the  length  downwards. 
The  blending  of  bright  yellow  and  fiery  red  give 
the  flowers  the  colour  of  flames. 

B.  PLAMMBA.— Stem  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  high; 
leaves  very  long  and  narrow,  resembling  Grass ; 
flowers  li  inches  long,  broad  at  the  throat, 
from  whence  it  gradually  narrows  to  the  base.  The 
colour  is  a  rich  brown-red  in  the  lower  part, 
gradually  shading  into  orange  and  yellow.  Avery 
pretty  and  free-flowering  species,  flowering  in  the 
autumn.  There  are  several  large-flowered  forms 
of  this  in  cultivation,  the  best  of  which  is  var. 
splendens.  Mr.  Baker,  writing  of  this  in  1870, 
says :  "  Botanically,  it  is  not  more  than  a  variety 
of  flammea,  from  which  it  differs  by  its  larger 
flowers,  with  the  tube  of  the  perianth  narrowed 
gradually  from  the  throat  to  the  base,  and  passing 
so  gradually  into  the  pedicel,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
see  without  cutting  it  open  where  the  one  end,s 
and  the  other  begins,  and  by  its  included  pistil. 
For  horticultural  purposes  it  is  a  much  finer  plant 
than  the  type,  the  bright  crimson  of  the  tube  and 
pedicel  forming  a  very  effective  contrast  with  the 
bright  yellow  of  the  segments,  so  that  (fize  of 
flower  and  colouring  both  taken  into  account)  it 
may  safely  be  said  to  be  for  decorative  purposes 
the  finest  of  the  known  Blandfordias."  Var.  ele- 
gans  is  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  between  Cunning- 
hami (grandiflora)  and  flammea.  It  was  raised  by 
Messrs.  Henderson.  There  appears  to  be  little  or  no 
difference  between  this  and  some  other  forms  of 
B.  flammea.  Var.  aurea  is  a  yellow-flowered  form 
of  this  species. 

B.  KOBiLis.— A  tallish  growing,  grassy-leaved 
species  with  a  scape  bearing  four  or  five  brownish 
red  flowers,  the  upper  part  yellow.  They  are 
about  1 J  inches  long,  narrow  at  the  base,  widening 
abruptly  from  about  the  middle  upwards,  the  lobes 
short,  obtuse,  and  when  young  tipped  with  green. 
The  throat  of  the  flowers  in  this  species  is  nar- 
rower than  in  those  djtcribed,  and  in  some  cases 
is  slightly  contracted. 

B  MAHGINATA.— Astoutish-stemmedkind  about 
2  feet  high,  leaves  about  a  foot  long  and  half  an 
inch  wide,  those  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  stem 
being  shorter  and  more  erect.  The  margins  of  ihe 
leaves  are  rough  or  slightly  toothed— hence  the 
name ;  flower-spike  erect,  about  a  foot  long, 
deep  purple  coloured,  and  bearing  greeni.,h  bracts 
about  2  inches  in  length  on  the  lower  portion  and 
at  the  base  of  the  lower  flowers,  those  above  being 
shorter.  The  flowers  are  pendulous  and  arranged 
more  racemous  than  in  the  other  species,  in 
which  they  are  almost  corymbose.  They  are 
l,i  inches  long,  spreading  at  the  throat,  and  taper- 
ing gradually  to  the  base,  as  in  the  Bomareas. 
Colour,  a  rich  dark  red,  becoming  paler  near  the 


apex  and  yellow  on  the  inside.  This  species  is  a 
native  of  Tasmania.  It  is  sometimes  known  as 
B.  intermedia  and  B.  Backhousei.  B. 


SEASONABLE   WORK. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Rose  garden.- If  Roses  be  planted  at  this 
early  season,  they  will  next  year  flower  just  a.s 
freely  as  old-established  plants.  In  our  light  soil 
we  find  it  advantageous  to  lift  all  the  plants  every 
alternate  year.  They  are  heeled  in  for  a  couple  of 
days  or  so  till  the  beds  are  deeply  trenched  and 
manured  with  well-rotted  stable  manure.  The 
soil  is  then  v  ell  firmed  by  treading,  and  the  plants 
at  once  put  in,  the  roots  having  previously  been 
examined  as  to  the  removal  of  useless  portions, 
i-uckers,  &c.  They  are  at  once  staked,  tied,  and 
well  mulched  with  Cocoa  fibre  for  the  winter.  In 
strong,  loamy  soils  (the  best  description  for  Roses) 
the  treading  must  of  course  be  dispensed  with, 
ex-ept  just  as  much  as  is  needed  wlien  planting 
to  keep  each  one  in  position  and  to  ensure  the  soil 
being  in  close  contact  with  the  roots.  We  have 
observed  that  Roses  moved  thus  early  are  not 
nearly  so  liable  to  injury  from  severe  weather  as 
are  those  not  moved,  the  reason  doubtless  being 
that  the  check  assists  perfect  maturity  of  the 
wood,  the  frost  having  the  worst  effect  on  plants 
full  of  sap.  There  is  one  drawback  to  this  early 
transplanting,  and  that  is  the  sacrificing  of  num- 
bers of  flowers  which  by  reason  of  the  protracted 
summer  are  this  season  more  than  usually  abun- 
dant ;  still,  it  is  bettsr  that  this  should  be  than  to 
risk  even  the  slightest  failure  at  the  proper  Rose 
season. 

Sheubbeeies.— Till  the  leaves  have  all  fallen 
not  much  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  clearing  out 
of  shrubbery  clumps  and  plantations,  but  mean- 
while any  replanting  or  thinning  out  should  have 
attention,  and  this  will  lighten  the  labour  when  a 
general  clear  up  and  mulching  of  shrubs  that  have 
been  lately  transplanted  has  to  be  done,  which  should 
take  place  as  soon  as  all  danger  of  further  litter 
from  leaves,  &c  ,  has  passed.  As  a  rule  shrubberies 
do  not  receive  that  amount  of  cultural  attention 
which  in  all  cases  they  well  deserve.  Couch, 
Nettles,  Docks,  Brambles,  and  the  like  too  fre- 
quently holding  sway  amongst  them  ;  and  it_  is 
only  with  a  view  to  the  extirpation  and  prevention 
of  these  weeds  getting  the  upper  hand  that  we 
would  advise  that  the  clumps  be  forked  over  an- 
nually. Push  along  with  the  preparation  of 
ground  that  has  to  be  planted  this  winter  ;  plenty 
of  drain-pipes  and  a  free  outlet  in  low-lying  situa- 
tions are  the  first  essentials  of  success.  In  such 
positions  it  is  also  a  good  plan  to  raise  the  soil 
well  above  the  general  ground  level,  but  if  such 
raising  be  considered  objectionable,  it  is  not 
really  necessary  so  long  as  the  drainage  at  bottom 
is  effectively  done. 

Polyanthuses  and  Aueiculas.— As  winter 
approaches  it  becomes  needful  to  take  a  daily 
oversight  of  all  valuable  plants.  Unless  this  be 
done  the  losses  are  sure  to  be  heavy.  A  Poly- 
anthus may  appear  to  be  all  right  as  you  pas9  it 
casually,  whereas  a  closer  inspection  might  show 
you  that  it  was  almost  gone.  It  damps  off  in  cold, 
damp,  dull  weather;  the  crown  comes  away  in 
your  hand  when  you  touch  it,  and  the  roots  are 
dead.  In  this  way  numbers  of  Ihe  most  valuable 
Polyanthuses  are  lost.  It  is  pretty  much  the  same 
with  Auriculas,  only  they  give  you  a  little  more 
warning  if  they  are  going  wrong.  If  an  Auricula 
looks  in  the  least  sickly  it  should  be  turned  out 
of  the  pot  and  the  soil  carefully  removed,  in  order 
to  ascertain  what  is  amiss.  It  will  frequently  be 
found  at  this  season  that  some  insect  has  de- 
posited its  egg  near  the  plant  some  time  ago, 
and  that  a  little  white  grub  is  now  gr  awing  its 
way  into  the  heart  of  the  stem,  and  if  let  alone 
the  plant  will  surely  be  lost.  If  the  roots  are  not 
found  at  the  sides  of  the  pot,  be  sure  the  soil  is 
wrong,  and  this  must  be  altered  ;  or,  perhaps,  if 
your  plants  have  come  from  a  distance,  you  may 
find  the  mealy  bug  at  the  roots,  and  this  will  re- 
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quire  careful  attention.  All  faded  leaves  must  be 
removed,  and  the  least  traces  of  decay  cleansed 
away,  because  it  spreads  to  the  stalk  of  the  plant 
if  allowed  to  proceed  too  far.  Green  fly  infests 
Auriculas,  and  should  be  removed  by  the  blowing 
tube.  A  quick  puff  will  clear  out  the  deepest 
corner,  and  this  is  a  much  better  and  more  effec- 
tive plan  than  the  sable  brush  or  by  fumigating. 

General  woek. — There  is  now,  and  will  be  for 
some  time  to  come,  plenty  of  sweeping  and  raking 
up  of  leaves  and  rolling  to  remove  worm  casts — 
heartless  work,  certainly,  but  in  the  interest  of 
neatness  and  satisfaction  to  all  concerned  it  should 
be  done  regularly.  Walks  that  need  re-gravelling 
or  fresh  surfacing  can  also  now  be  done,  and  all 
should  be  freed  of  weeds  and  well  rolled  down 
now  that  there  has  been  abundance  of  rain  to 
admit  of  the  roller  having  full  effect  on  them. 
Uneven  parts  of  the  lawn  should  now  be  levelled, 
and  any  that  need  returfing  be  done  at  the  first 
convenience;  in  fact,  alterations  of  every  kind 
should,  whilst  the  weather  continues  so  open,  be 
proceeded  with  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 


FLORAL  DECORATIONS. 

Having  been  favoured  with  such  mild  weather 
for  the  time  of  year  and  an  unusual  absence  of 
white  frosts,  we  have  been  able  up  to  the  present 
time  to  get  a  good  supply  of  bloom  from  single 
Dahlias,  Anemone  japonica,  late  Hybrid  Per- 
petual Roses,  East  Lothian,  scarlet,  purple,  and 
white  Stocks,  White  Lady  Heliotrope,  and  Be- 
gonia ascotensis,  all  of  which  are  still  in  flower 
in  open  borders.  Sprays  of  the  Lemon-scented 
Verbena  (Aloysia  citriodora)  have  also  been  use- 
ful, being  ever  welcome  for  the  sake  of  their  per- 
fume. We  recently  took  the  opportunity  of  a 
bright  sunny  day  to  secure  all  the  perfect  flowers 
and  even  the  undeveloped  ones  of  the  Helichry- 
sums,  catching  them  for  once  when  they  were  just 
at  their  best.  These  will  all  come  into  use  for 
various  purposes,  along  with  dried  Grasses  pre- 
viously secured.  Jasminum  nudiflorum  is  thus 
early  opening  some  of  its  flowers,  and  expanded 
trusses  may  be  found  on  the  Laurustinus,  so  that 
even  yet  for  a  few  weeks  out-door  flowers  can 
be  had  by  those  who  do  not  rely  on  an  indoor 
supply.  Violets  are  also  flowering  freely  in  places, 
though  with  us  they  have  scarcely  yet  opened  a 
flower.  Of  indoor  flowers  we  are  now  deriving  an 
abundant  supply  from  a  pitful  of  Bouvardias 
grown  in  the  open  soil  ;  these  are  flowering 
splendidly,  and  prove  valuable  for  button-hole 
bouquets  and  specimen  glasses.  Our  most  useful 
sorts  are  B.  Hogarthi,  Vreelandi,  and  umbellata 
carnea.  Sweet-scented  kinds,  as  B.  Humboldti 
corymbiflora,  are  not  approved  of  here  ;  therefore 
scarcely  any  of  them  are  grown.  For  other  speci- 
men glasses  we  have  had  a  good  supply  of  Dipla- 
denias  and  Eucharis  up  to  the  present  time,  and 
occasional  trusses  of  Ixora  have  been  useful 
for  the  same  purpose.  So  likewise  have  the 
yellow  and  white  Paris  Daisies,  the  former  in  par- 
ticular. Sprays  of  the  winter-flowering  Epacrises 
in  various  shades  of  colour  are  also  very  service- 
able ;  from  the  beginning  of  this  month  on 
throughout  the  winter  we  shall  have  themin  abund- 
ance, and  very  valuable  they  are  for  almost  all 
kinds  of  arrangements.  With  us  Chrysanthemums 
of  all  sections  are  backward,  but,  considering  the 
season,  this  is  fortunate.  Later  on  we  shall,  no 
doubt,  be  glad  of  them.  Davallia  buUata  still 
proves  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  Ferns  in  a  cut 
state,  excepting  the  Maiden-hair  (Adiantum  cunea- 
tum).  We  now  use  the  former  rather  freely,  as 
the  whole  of  the  fronds  will  soon  die  off,  and  the 
plants  go  to  rest  for  the  winter.  Leaves  of  several 
kinds  of  Grape  Vines  are  excellent  now  for  the  des- 
sert ;  the  brilliant  tints  in  many  of  the  late  kinds 
especially  cause  these  to  be  valuable  between  now 
and  Christmas.  In  dishing  up  some  fruit  lately 
we  used  sprays  of  the  Virginia  Creeper  in  the  case 
of  some  tall  dishes  of  nearly  white  china,  en- 
twined around  the  stems  of  which  they  were  very 
effective.  Coloured  foliage,  in  fact,  is  now  plen- 
tiful everywhere,  and  may  be  advantageously  used 
in  many  ways. 


PROPAGATION. ' 
This  will  now  be  confined  principally  to  hardy 
plants.  As  regards  cuttings  of  stove  and  green- 
house plants,  all  that  will  be  necessary  will  be 
to  keep  them  well  watered  ;  give  them  air  when 
moisture  condenses  too  freely,  and  above  all 
remove  any  decaying  matter.  Care  must  also 
be  taken  not  to  shade  too  heavily,  although 
of  course  cuttings  of  most  plants  recently  put 
it  will  require  a  certain  amount,  but  as  a  rule  it 
need  not  be  put  on  before  ten  o'clock,  and  should 
be  removed  soon  after  three,  even  on  bright  days. 
Where  it  is  desired  to  propagate  in  quantity  Primu- 
las of  the  amccna  section,  the  present  is  a  suit- 
able time  for  so  doing,  as  they  are  in  most  cases 
dormant  and  succeed  better  ihan  when  divided 
later.  For  this  purpose  break  up  the  mass  of 
roots  and  select  the  strong  crowns  to  be^  repotted, 
several  in  a  pot  for  flowering  purposes,  which  they 
will  do  in  the  spring  without  showing  any  ill 
effects  from  removal,  and  where  there  are  great 
numbers  of  strong  roots  attached  to  them,  a  few 
may  be  taken  off  without  weakening  the  plant. 
All  the  small  crowns  should  then  be  sorted  out 
and  dibbled  into  a  frame  in  which  is  a  prepared 
bed,  consisting  of  loam,  lightened  by  a  liberal 
admixture  of  leaf-mould.  Any  piece  of  root  taken 
off  during  the  process,  even  if  without  perceptible 
eyes,  should  not  be  thrown  away,  but  cut  into 
lengths  of  about  1  inch,  and  dibbled  thickly  into 
pots  or  pans  of  sandy  soil.  These,  if  kept  in  a 
cold  frame,  will  push  forth  buds  in  spring  from 
the  upper  part,  and  root  action  will  also  commence, 
when  they  may  be  potted  off  or  dibbled  into  a 
frame  as  recommended  above.  The  Himalayan 
Primula  denticulata  may  also  be  propagated  to 
any  extent  in  this  way.  Cuttings  of  deciduous 
trees  and  shrubs  will  strike  better  put  in  now 
than  two  months  later,  although  the  latter  prac- 
tice is  most  frequently  followed,  especially  where 
cuttings  of  all  kinds  are  put  in  on  an  extensive 
scale,  as  in  that  case  they  can  be  prepared  during 
bad  or  severe  weather,  whereas  now  many  other 
things  demand  attention.  For  such  cuttings 
choose  to  some  extent  a  sheltered  spot,  both  from 
the  drying  winds  of  March  and  the  hot  sunshine 
of  the  summer,  and  where  the  soil  is  not  too  tena- 
cious, but  rather  of  a  light,  open  character.  Take 
firm  well-rooted  shoots,  leave  them  from  12  inche.? 
to  15  inches  long,  and  insert  about  three  parts  of 
their  length  in  the  ground.  The  latter  having 
been  dug,  stretch  a  line  in  the  direction  which  the 
rows  of  cuttings  are  intended  to  take.  Make  a 
trench,  one  side  of  which  should  be  quite  firm, 
and  against  this  place  the  cuttings  in  an  upright 
position,  with  the  base  of  each  resting  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  trench  ;  this  done,  fill  up  with  soil  and 
tread  firmly.  Special  attention  must  be  given  to 
this  last  operation,  or  failure  will  be  the  result. 
About  1  foot  is  a  good  distance  between  the  rows, 
as  it  allows  of  a  hoe  to  be  used  during  the  follow- 
ing summer,  but  the  cuttings  may  stand  about  3 
inches  asunder  in  the  rows.  Where  propagated  in 
large  quantities,  as  has  just  been  stated,  they  are 
generally  left  till  later  in  the  season,  in  which  case 
the  cuttings  are  made,  sorted,  and  tied  up  in 
bundles  ready  for  insertion,  and  laid  in  till  the 
weather  is  suitable  for  that  purpose.  In  either 
case  they  will  want  little  or  no  attention,  except 
to  keep  them  clear  of  weeds,  and  if  the  summer  be 
very  dry  watering  them  occasionally  ;  by  autumn 
they  will  in  most  cases  be  rooted  and  ready  for 
transplanting.  Evergreens  should  be  all  in  before 
this  time. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

Paris  Daisies,  Richardia  ^thiopica,  and  Ve- 
ronicas.— Any  of  these  that  have  been  planted 
out  with  a  view  to  lifting  and  potting,  and  that  have 
not  yet  been  taken  up,  should,  even  in  the  south  of 
the  kingdom,  be  at  once  potted,  for  although  it  is 
better  to  let  a  portion  of  the  stock  of  such  plants 
remain  out  as  late  as  they  can  be  trusted,  as  when 
the  weather  has  got  cool  they  do  not  feel  removal 
so  much,  yet  if  out  until  sharp  frost  occurs,  they 
are  liable  to  have  their  flowering  capabilities  in- 
jured. 


Campanula  pykamidalis.  —  Plants  of  this 
most  useful  subject  that  are  intended  for  blooming 
in  pots  should  now  be  potted,  taking  them  up  with 
as  little  breakage  of  their  roots  as  possible.  All 
the  above  plants  should  be  well  supplied  with 
water  as  soon  as  potted,  to  prevent  flagging,  other- 
wise the  foliage  will  suffer,  for  they  will  bear 
without  injury  the  soil  being  well  soaked  imme- 
diately they  are  potted  in  a  way  that  would  be 
death  to  tender-rooted  things. 

Double  Primulas.— These  ought  now  to  have 
a  little  warmth  if  their  flowers  are  required  soon, 
and  under  any  circumstances  they  must  not  be 
kept  too  cool,  or  they  are  all  but  certain  to  suffer 
by  damp.  If  not  potted  suflnciently  deep  in  the 
soil,  a  little  should  be  added,  so  that  it  comes 
right  up  to  and  slightly  covers  the  base  of  the 
lower  leaves.  At  first  sight  this  practice  would 
seem  to  endanger  their  damping  at  the  collar,  but 
it  has  a  directly  opposite  effect. 

Hardy  plants  for  forcing  should  now  be  taken 
up  and  potted.  These  include  Roses,  Deutzias, 
Azalea  mollis  and  the  Ghent  varieties,  Rhododen- 
drons, double  Prunus,  Andromedas,  Lilacs,  Lau- 
rustinus, &c.,  for,  though  the  leaves  of  some  of ' 
the  deciduous  things  may  not  yet  be  off,  still  the 
buds  are  now  fully  matured ;  and  it  is  much  better 
to  get  work  of  this  description  done  at  once  and 
to  have  the  plants  in  hand,  so  that  the  pots  may 
be  plunged  where  they  can  be  protected  in  a  way 
that  will  prevent  the  soil  getting  saturated  with 
wet.  A  sufllcient  quantity  of  Dielytras  and  Spi- 
r-Tjas  should  be  treated  in  like  manner,  so  as  to 
have  them  in  readiness  for  putting  in  warmth  later 
on. 

Camellias. — Any  of  the  stock  of  these  that  are 
at  all  under-potted  and  deficient  in  the  geeen 
colour  of  their  leaves  will  be  benefited  by  an  occa- 
sional application  of  soot  water,  the  effects  of 
which  will  soon  be  apparent,  not  alone  in  the  im- 
proved condition  of  the  foliage,  but  it  will  also 
assist  the  buds  to  swell  and  reduce  the  number 
that  fall  prematurely,  such  as  generally  happens 
with  plants  that  have  insufficient  sustenance.  Should 
that  portion  of  the  stock  required  in  flower  early, 
say  before  the  close  of  the  year,  be  at  all  back- 
ward, the  blooming  may  be  slightly  accelerated 
by  keeping  the  plants  a  little  warmer  than  the 
temperature  an  ordinary  greenhouse  affords ;  but 
there  must  be  no  attempt  at  forcing  in  this  stage 
of  bud  growth,  or  many  will  drop.  Where  means 
permit,  such  as  afforded  by  the  existence  of  a 
lean-to  house  with  a  north  aspect,  it  will  be  well  to 
select  the  latest  blooming  kinds,  and  those  that 
have  set  their  buds  late  in  the  season,  and  keep 
them  through  the  winter  as  cool  as  possible  with- 
out their  being  frozen.  Plants  so  treated  will 
flower  quite  six  weeks  later  than  if  wintered  with 
an  ordinary  stock. 

Chrysanthemums. — If  fine  flowers  are  wanted 
the  buds  must  be  thinned,  for  all  varieties  form 
very  many  more  than  they  can  perfect.  The  ex- 
tent, however,  to  which  the  thinning  process 
sliould  be  carried  with  individual  kinds  can  only  be 
arrived  at  by  observation.  Nevertheless,  as  some 
guide  in  the  matter,  it  may  be  accepted  as  a  rule 
that  the  larger  the  flowers  the  variety  produces, 
the  fewer  it  will  be  able  to  fully  develop ;  and, 
with  few  exceptions,  the  incurved  kinds  cannot 
support  near  so  many  as  those  with  reflexed  petals, 
of  which  latter  the  old  yellow  variety,  Annie  Sal- 
ter, may  be  taken  as  an  example.  The  latest 
flowering  sorts  are  much  the  most  useful ;  conse- 
quently I  have  always  found  it  advisable  to  thin 
these  the  most,  for  the  fewer  flowers  a  plant  is 
allowed  to  bear  the  longer  the  individual  blooms 
will  last  after  they  are  expanded.  The  plants  are 
betteroutof  doors,  so  long  as  they  are  not  in  danger 
of  being  subjected  to  more  than  2°  or  3°  of  frost, 
for  if  housed  too  soon,  unless  stood  thinly  in  a  very- 
light,  airy  structure,  they  get  drawn  and  suffer 
from  the  attacks  of  mildew.  On  the  first  appear- 
ance of  this,  sulphur  should  be  dusted  on  the 
affected  leaves,  otherwise  the  fungus  spreads  most 
rapidly,  difiguring  the  plants  as  well  as  affecting 
their  ability  to  mature  their  bloom.  A  little  more 
soot,  say  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  laid  on  the 
surface  of  the  pots  will  much  assist  the  develop- 
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ment  of  the  buds,  and  will   also  banish   worms 
from  the  soil. 

Conservatory.— There  is  considerable  diE- 
ferenoe  in  what  can  be  done  in  structures  that 
come  under  this  denomination  on  account  of  the 
difference  in  the  temperature  kept  up.  Where  the 
principal  occupants  are  such  as  only  require,  or 
will  bear,  a  temperature  similar  to  that  of  an 
ordinary  greenhouse,  anything  that  needs  more 
heat  cannot  at  this  season  be  accommodated. 
The  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums,  of  which 
there  are  several  that  bloom  well  through  October ; 
early-blooming  Salvias,  of  which  S.  Bethelli  is 
one  of  the  most  distinct  and  freest  flowerers ; 
early  varieties  of  Epacris,  Veronicas,  Witsenia 
corymbosa,  Primulas,  Lasiandras,  Heliotropes, 
Croweas,  and  Cyclamens  will  be  the  principal 
things  to  be  depended  upon,  along  with  a  selection 
of  light  and  dark-coloured  zonal  Pelargoniums, 
which,  if  well  managed,  are  much  more  useful  at 
this  season  than  in  the  spring  and  summer,  when 
their  presence  in  large  numbers  often  gives  insuf- 
ficient room  for  enough  variety.  In  the  way  of 
roof  climbers  there  is  not  much  in  bloom  at  this 
season  ;  but  where  there  is  a  good  plant  of  Habro- 
thamnus  elegans,  and  the  beautiful  Mandevilla 
suaveolens  with  red  and  white  Lapagerias,  these 
four  will  give  a  cheerful  appearance  to  the  struc- 
ture. Such  roof  climbers  as  are  not  in  flower,  and 
have  at  all  extended  so  as  to  shade  the  general 
occupants  of  the  house,  should  be  well  cut  in, 
using  judgment  in  the  work,  for  if  the  shoots  of 
all  are  indiscriminately  shortened,  the  result  is 
that  a  good  many  never  bloom  satisfactorily.  In 
place  of  this  it  is  much  better  with  all  plants  that 
tlower  from  the  ripened  previous  season's  growth 
to  thin  out  and  cut  away  completely  such  a 
number  of  the  shoots  as  will  bring  the  plants 
within  reasonable  compass. 

Lilies. — No  further  time  should  be  lost  in 
going  over  the  latest  flowered  Lilies  grown  in 
pots,  dividing  them  where  too  many  bulbs  are 
together,  and  removing  the  small  stem-formed 
little  bulbs,  which  such  kinds  as  the  speciosum 
section  produce  freely  on  the  stems  above  the 
principal  bulbs.  These,  if  not  annually  removed, 
directly  crowd  and  impoverish  the  soil  so  much 
that  the  whole  becomes  enfeebled  ;  they  may 
either  be  put  a  few  together  in  pots  proportionate 
to  their  size,  or  if  the  natural  soil  of  the  locality 
is  suitable  for  the  growth  of  Lilies,  they  can  be 
planted  out  in  the  open  ground.  This,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  applies  to  sorts  that  are  plentiful. 
With  scarce  varieties  it  will  be  much  better  to 
keep  them  in  pots,  as  under  such  conditions, 
if  properly  treated,  they  are  more  likely  to 
go  on  satisfactorily  and  increase.  Plants  of 
auratum  and  others  that  bloomed  early  in  the 
summer,  and  were  some  time  since  potted,  should 
have  attention  from  time  to  time  to  see  that  the 
soil  does  not  get  too  dry,  as  the  young  roots  they 
have  will  not  progress  without  enough  moisture 
is  present.  There  is  no  Lily  so  useful  for  general 
conservatory  and  greenhouse  decoration  as  L. 
eximium,  where  the  true  variety  is  at  hand,  for 
the  reason  that  it  forces  freely;  if  not  already 
potted,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  the  plants 
in.  As  soon  as  the  potting  is  completed  all  the 
kinds  should  be  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  frost. 


FRUIT. 

Peaches. — Where  the  lights  have  been  taken 
off  the  roof  of  the  early  house  they  may  be  re- 
placed towards  the  end  of  the  month.  In  many 
places  in  years  gone  by  it  was  the  practice  to 
close  for  forcing  in  November ;  but,  thanks  to  the 
late  Mr.  Elvers,  early  Peaches  and  Nectarines  of 
his  raising  or  introduction,  started  a  month  late, 
still  give  us  ripe  fruit  for  the  Queen's  birthday. 
If  all  the  old  fruit-bearing  shoots  have  been  care- 
fully removed,  as  previously  advised,  but  iittle 
pruning  will  be  needed.  It  will,  however,  bo  neces- 
sary for  an  experienced  hand  to  go  over  the  trees 
after  they  are  let  down  from  the  trellis,  when  the 
usual  cleansing  may  be  performed,  and  tying  in 
will  give  work  for  days  unfavourable  to  outdoor 
operations.     When  all  is   finished  remove   loose 


materials  and  inert  soil  from  the  surface  of  the 
borders,  and  replace  with  fresh  compost  consisting 
of  strong  calcareous  turfy  loam,  old  lime  rubble, 
or  charred  refuse.  Be  guided  by  the  state  of  the 
trees  in  the  application  of  manure  ;  if  old  and 
weakened  by  heavy  cropping,  a  good  dressing  in 
the  autumn  will  be  a  great  help,  while  vigorous 
young  trees  will  be  best  without  it  until  the  crop 
is  set  and  swelling.  See  that  the  internal  borders 
are  thoroughly  moistened  before  they  are  top- 
dressed,  as  dryness  at  the  roots  in  winter  is  fatal 
to  good  Peach  culture. 

Late  iionSES. — The  trees  in  this  department 
are  now  quite  ripe,  and  promise  a  profusion  of 
good  blossom.  If  the  wood  has  been  properly 
thinned  and  the  houses  are  not  wanted  for  plants 
allow  the  leaves  to  fall  naturally  and  give  an 
abundance  of  air,  but  do  not  remove  the  lights 
from  the  roof  unless  Ihey  require  painting.  Let 
all  root  pruning,  lifting,  and  border-making  be 
brought  to  a  close  at  once,  as  trees  on  open  walls 
have  set  their  flower-buds  and  may  be  removed 
with  safety. 

Fruit  eoom.— By  this  time  the  latest  Pears  and 
Apples  will  have  been  gathered  and  stored  away 
in  the  fruit  room,  which  must  be  kept  cool  and 
well  ventilated  to  admit  of  the  escape  of  moisture. 
For  some  time  after  the  fruit  is  stored  it  will  be 
necessary  to  look  over  the  shelves  at  least  once  a 
week  for  decaying  specimens  before  they  have 
time  to  taint  the  sound  ones,  which  they  will  soon 
do  if  this  precaution  is  neglected.  Late  kinds  of 
Apples  and  Pears  should  be  placed  in  a  cool  room 
where  the  temperature  does  not  fluctuate,  and 
when  the  time  for  ripening  approaches  dessert 
Pears  will  be  greatly  improved  in  flavour  by  re- 
moval to  a  higher  temperature  for  a  few  days  be- 
fore they  are  wanted  for  use.  To  prolong  the 
season  of  the  finest  kinds  unblemished  fruit  from 
the  latest  gatherings  should  be  stored  away  in 
clean  earthen  jars  and  covered  with  a  few  fronds 
of  dry  Bracken,  an  invaluable  article  in  the  fruit 
room,  as  it  absorbs  moisture  and  does  not  impart 
an  unpleasant  flavour  to  the  fruit.  Owners  of 
model  fruit  rooms,  capable  of  resisting  20°  to  30° 
of  frost  without  firing,  do  not  require  covering  of 
any  kind  ;  but  unfortunately  they  are  the  excep- 
tion to  the  rule,  as  many  gardeners  have  to  make 
use  of  an  upper  storey,  which  is  affected  by  every 
change  from  heat  to  cold,  from  drought  to  chilling 
dampness,  with  nothing  better  than  a  batten  of 
straw  (the  worst  thing  they  can  use)  for  keeping 
out  the  frost.  Where  this  is  the  case,  good  dry 
Fern,  if  obtainable,  combined  with  extreme  clean- 
liness, will  be  found  the  best  covering  material 
that  can  be  used. 

Orchard  houses.— With  the  exception  of  the 
Salway,  a  late  variety  not  worth  growing,  all  the 
Peaches  will  now  be  over,  and  trees  that  have  not 
been  potted  may  be  top-dressed  and  placed  out- 
of-doors  at  once.  When  it  is  not  convenient  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  pots  occupied  by  large 
trees  they  may  be  kept  in  a  healthy  bearing  state 
for  a  number  of  years  by  means  of  annual  top- 
dressings,  which  must  be  removed  and  replaced 
when  the  foliage  is  ripe.  To  the  amateur  the 
removing  of  the  old  top-dressing  full  of  roots  may 
seem  barbarous ;  but  not  only  must  the  surface 
be  removed,  a  cavity  worked  round  the  insides  of 
the  pots  to  the  depth  of  say  6  inches  will  also  be 
necessary.  Let  the  new  compost  be  rich,  dry,  and 
adhesive,  ram  firmly,  and  see  that  the  balls  are 
thoroughly  watered  before  it  is  applied.  If  any  of 
the  trees  have  been  infested  with  insects,  lay  them 
on  their  sides  and  wash  with  a  solution  of 
Gishurst  before  they  are  top-dressed,  otherwise 
the  larvas  may  escape  and  spring  into  life  when 
forcing  is  commenced. 

Plums  and  Cherries. — The  above  treatment 
as  to  the  removal  of  exhausted  top-dressing 
applies  to  these  also;  and  it  is  surprising  how 
quickly  fresh  roots  find  their  way  into  the  new 
compost.  In  course  of  time  these  trees  make  very 
little  wood,  and  become  thickly  set  with  blossom 
buds,  which  may  require  thinning  out  for  the  two- 
fold purpose  of  preventing  exhaustion  and  facili- 
tating the  cleansing  process.  When  all  the  trees 
have   been  arranged   in   blocks  or  rows  for  the 


winter  or  season  of  rest,  throw  a  light,  but  rather 
small  meshed,  Ashing  net  over  them  to  keep  off 
small  birds,  otherwise  they  will  soon  ruin  the 
prospect  of  fruit  when  the  buds  begin  to  swell. 

Cherry  house. — Nothing  will  be  gained  by 
leaving  the  trees  exposed  after  the  end  of  this 
month.  If  the  lights  and  ratters  were  painted  im- 
mediately after  removal,  the  paint  will  now  be 
firm  and  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  resist- 
ing the  weather.  The  painting  of  forcing  houses 
forms  such  a  heavy  item  in  the  expenditure,  that 
too  much  attention  cannot  be  devoted  to  the  ex- 
traction of  moisture  from  the  wood  before  it  is 
painted  and  proper  hardening  before  the  lights  are 
again  wanted  for  use.  If  the  usual  occupants  of 
cold  houses  are  placed  under  the  trees  for  frolec- 
tion  from  the  elements,  they  should  be  capable  of 
standing  a  very  low  temperature,  that  is  to  siy,  an 
approach  to  the  freezing  point,  as  Cherries  under 
glass  are  easily  excited  after  a  long  season  of  rest. 
Follow  former  directions  with  regard  to  cleansing, 
and  spare  no  pains  in  getting  rid  of  the  larvae  of 
aphis,  the  most  troublesome  insect  we  have  to  con- 
tend  with  when  the  trees  are  in  flower.  Gishurst 
compound,  eight  ounces  to  the  gallon,  makes  an 
excellent  wash  for  the  trees  and  trellis.  When 
quite  dry,  tie  in  and  ventilate  to  the  full  extent 
in  mild  weather  until  the  time  arrives  for  starting. 

Pines. — By  this  time  the  first  batch  of  Queens 
will  have  completed  their  growth,  and,  the  pots 
being  well  filled  with  roots,  the  next  two  months 
may  be  devoted  to  a  state  of  comparative  rest  to 
insure  their  throwing  up  fruit  early  in  the  new 
year.  If  the  fruiting  department  is  divided  into 
sections,  and  a  few  of  the  most  promising  plants 
have  been  placed  together,  let  the  bottom-heat 
gradually  subside  to  about  75°,  and  keep  the  pots 
well  plunged  to  prevent  the  surface  roots  from  be- 
coming too  cold.  Let  the  temperature  of  the 
house  range  from  65°  at  night  to  75°  by  day ; 
ventilate  at  that  point,  and  close  before  the  heat 
falls  below  it.  The  second  and  main  batch  of 
plants,  which  will  include  Smooth  Cayennes  and 
Rothschilds,  may  be  kept  in  a  somewhat  higher 
temperature,  as  they  will  make  a  growth  before 
they  start  in  the  spring,  and  in  order  to  prevent  a 
decided  check,  an  occasional  watering  will  be 
necessary,  but  great  care  and  judgment  in  this 
matter  will  be  needed,  as  close  structures,  in 
which  the  fermenting  material  contains  more  or 
less  moisture,  rarely  become  too  dry  in  winter. 
Plants  which  have  recently  thrown  up  fruit  should 
have  the  benefit  of  a  light  part  of  the  fruiting 
house,  where  they  can  have  a  good  bottom-heat 
with  a  moderate  supply  of  atmospheric  moisture 
of  a  stimulating  nature,  as  over-head  syringing 
must  now  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  if  not  entirely 
discontinued.  Where  the  best  of  all  winter 
Pines,  the  true  Black  Jamaica,  is  still  grown,  a 
high  and  dry  temperature  will  be  needful  to  bring 
but  its  full  quality  and  flavour.  It  requires  a  very 
small  pot,  and  takes  up  less  room  than  a  Queen, 
but,  having  a  tendency  to  run  to  crown,  the  fruit 
should  be  kept  well  up  to  the  glass.  If  wanted  to 
keep  for  any  length  of  time,  the  plants  should  be 
moved  bodily  to  a  dry  warm  pit  as  soon  as  the 
fruit  begins  to  change  for  ripening,  and  when 
quite  ripe  the  Pines  may  be  cut  and  suspended  in 
a  cool  Muscat  house  or  Grape  room. 

Vines.— The  late  excessive  fall  of  rain  having 
permeated  every  part  of  the  external  borders, 
some  kind  of  covering  should  now  be  placed  over 
the  main  roots  of  Muscats,  Lady  Downes,  and 
other  late  kinds  intended  for  winter  use  or  bot- 
tling. By  this  time  the  former  will  have  attained 
perfection,  and  the  latter  will  be  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  admit  of  a  general  lowering  of  the 
temperature  to  about  55°  at  night  and  a  few  de- 
grees higher  by  day,  when  gentle  fire-heat  is 
needed  to  keep  the  atmosphere  of  the  houses  dry 
and  favourable  to  the  ripening  of  the  foliage. 
Houses  in  which  the  remains  of  the  crop  of  late 
summer  Grapes  are  still  hanging  may  now  be 
cleared  with  advantage,  as  the  bunches  will  keep 
quite  as  well,  if  not  better,  in  the  Grape  room. 
The  Vines  can  then  be  divested  of  all  lateral 
growths  and  subjected  to  a  course  of  dry  fire-heat 
to  insure  the  perfect  maturation  of  the  wood. 
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Prune  successional  houses  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
fall,  and  take  advantage  of  wet  days  for  cleansing 
the  canes  ;  also  wash  or  paint  the  internal  wood- 
work and  ventilate  freely  if,  as  is  too  often  the 
case,  they  are  not  wanted  for  plants.  If  the  ear- 
liest house  was  pruned  at  the  end  of  September, 
and  shutting  up  in  November  is  contemplated,  a 
course  of  gradual  watering  will  now  be  needful 
to  bring  the  internal  borders  into  a  satisfactory 
state  before  the  Vines  are  excited  by  the  appli- 
cation of  artificial  heat.  Pot  Vines  which  were 
shortened  back  about  the  same  time  may  also  be 
watered,  top-dressed,  and  placed  in  position,  and 
as  these  do  not  always  break  so  kindly  as  old 
Vines  which  have  been  forced  for  a  number  of 
yearsrit  will  be  well  to  tie  down  the  points  before 
the  terminal  buds  begin  to  swell.  Remove  plant- 
ing canes  to  the  shelter  of  a  wall,  place  pieces  of 
tile  under  the  pots  to  keep  out  worms,  and  cover 
up  with  spent  tan  or  Ftrn  to  protect  the  roots 
from  frost. 

KITCHEN  GAfiDEN. 

No  time  should  now  be  lost  in  lifting  and  pro- 
perly storing  Potatoes.  We  question  if  any  system 
is  better  than  hilling  them  up  in  pits,  laying  them 
in  rows  about  5  feet  wide,  and  putting  from  six  to 
seven  tons  in  each  heap.  Scotch  Champions  with 
us  are  a  wonderfully  fine  crop,  and  the  few 
diseased  tvibers  amongst  them  are  not  worth  men- 
tioning ;  the  quality  is  excellent  in  all  ways,  ex- 
cept that  they  are  deep  eyed.  AVe  are  also  busy  lift- 
ing Turnips  and  Carrots,  which  we  pit  in  the  same 
manner  as  Potatoes.  We  are  trenching  and  highly 
manuring  one  of  our  south  borders  for  early  Peas, 
which  we  always  sow  from  the  5th  to  the  12th  of 
November  as  follows  :  we  draw  the  drills  i  feet 
apart,  roll  all  the  seeds  in  red  lead  to  keep  off  mice, 
and  directly  the  young  plants  break  through  the 
ground  we  cover  with  ashes  to  keep  away  slugs, 
and  put  across  them  strings  of  red  worsted  to 
frighten  off  the  birds.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  to  sup- 
pose that  frost  kills  young  Peas  ;  what  kills  them 
are  the  sharp  surface  winds  that  occur  in  Feb- 
ruary and  March.  Therefore  stick  them  as  soon  as 
possible,  putting  Scotch  or  Silver  Fir  branches  up 
each  side.  The  usual  look-out  in  the  case  of  all 
young  crops,  such  as  Cabbage  or  Lettuce,  should 
be  given  for  grubs,  and  the  soil  between  the  rows 
should  be  stirred  occasionally. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 
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Two  of   the   three 
ubject  of  this  article   are  not  only 


ZELKOWAS. 
pecies  which  form  the 


THE    PLANER    TREE. 

The  Planer  tree— for  such  is  the  English  name 
adopted  by  Professor  Asa  Gray  in  his  "  Manual  of 
the  Piotany  of  the  Northern  United  States,"  and 
by  Professor  C.  S.  Sargent  in  his  "  Catalogue  of 
the  Forest  frees  of  North  America'-  is  a  near  ally 
of  the  Eims.  It  is  the  only  species  of  the  genus 
Planera,  which  was  founded  by  Gmelin  to  com- 
memorate the  services  to  science  of  J.  J,  Planer, 
a  German  botanist.  It  is  true  that  in  Loudon's 
"  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britanuicum"  an- 
other tree  is  described  under  the  above  gene  r  c 
name,  viz.,  P.  Richardi,  a  native  of  the  Cauca  us, 
besides  one  from  Crete,  P.  abelicea,  which  is 
doubtfullj'  referred  to  Planera.  Since  that  time  a 
third,  now  certainly  much  better  known  than  the 
subject  of  this  article,  has  been  introduced  from 
Japan  and  distributed  under  the  name  of  P.  acu- 
minata. All  these  three,  however,  belong  to  a 
distinct  genus,  viz.,  Zelkova,  and,  as  before  stated, 
Planera  aquatica  is  the  only  known  species. 

Identification.  —  "  Planera  aquatica,"  Gmelin  Syst. 
2,  p.  150  ;  Willd.  Sp.  Plant.,  4,  p.  667  ;  Spjch  in  Ann.  So 
Is^atur.  ser.  2,  xv.,356;  Gray,  "Manual  of  the  Botany  of 
the  Northern  LToited  States,"  p.  443.  P.  Gmelini,  L.  C. 
EicharJ,  in  ilich.x.  Fl.  Bor.  Am.,  2,  p.  248;  Desf.  Arb.  et 
Arbr.,  2,  p.  4tfj ;  P.  ulmifolia,  ilichx.,  f.  Arb  Forest,  de 
I'Amer.,  Sept.  3  2S3  ;  Nouv.  Diiham  ,  vii,,  p.  65,  t.  21 ; 
Anonyoios  aquatica,  ^yalt.  "  Flora  Caroliniana,"  p.  230. 

The  Planer  tree  is  a  native  of  the  United  States, 
where  it  occurs  sparingly  on  wet  banks  and  along 
streams  from  Cape  Clear  River,  North  Carolina 
and  South  Kentucky,  south  to  Florida  and 
Louisiana.    It  does  not  appear  to  b  3  of  any  com- 


Young  Zelkoiva  tree  (21  feet  h'fjh). 


mercial  importance,  nor  does  it  attain  a  large  size, 
from  30  feet  to  50  feet  being  the  limits  of  height 
as  given  by  Professor  Sargent  in  his  catalogue. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  its  hardiness  in  this  country, 
nor  its  suitability  for  planting  near  water  or  in 
any  but  very  dry  spots  in  parks  and  pleasure 
grounds.  It  is  readily  propagated  by  grafting, 
using  the  common  Elm  as  a  stock.  Most  tree  nur- 
serymen of  any  pretensions,  particularly  those  on 
the  Continent,  give  the  name  of  this  tree  in  their 
catalogues,  but  it  is  evidently  far  from  being  well 
known,  as  I  have  seen  plants  procured  from 
various  sources  under  the  name  of  Planera  aqua- 
tica, scircely  any  of  which  were  what  they  pur- 
ported to  be ;  amongst  these  were  one  or  other  of 
the  Zelkowas,  a  curious 
variety  of  the  English 
Elm,  Ulmus  campestris, 
and  one  of  the  North 
American  Birches. 

The  inconspicuous 
flowers,  produced  in  small 
axillary  clusters,  appear  in 
spring  at  the  same  time  as 
the  small  Elm-like  ovate- 
oblong,  nearly  glabrous 
leaves.  The  fruit  is  stalked 
in  the  calyx,  and  beset 
with  irregular  rough  pro- 
jections ;  it  becomes  some- 
what leathery  and  nut-like, 
and  is  not  winged  as  in 
the  Elm. 
Geoege  Nicholson. 
Boyal  Gardens,  Ken-. 


.  highly 
ornamental,  but  also  valuable  timber  trees. 
Until  recently  they  were  considered  to  belong  to 
the  genus  Planera,  which,  however,  consists  of  but  a 
single  New  World  species  ;  now,  they  properly 
constitute  a  distinct  genus,  viz.,  Zelkova,  which 
ditters  materially  from  the  true  Planer  tree  in  the 
structure  of  the  fruit,  &c.  Z.  crenata,  from  the 
Caucasus,  and  Z.  acuminata,  from  Japan,  are  quick- 
growing,  handsome  trees,  with  smooth  bark  not 
unlike  that  of  the  Beech  or  Hornbeam  ;  it  is  only 
when  the  trees  are  old  that  the  bark  is  cast  off  in 
rather  large-sized  plates,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
Planes.  The  habit  of  both  is  somewhat  peculiar  ; 
in  Z.  crenata  especially   theie  is  a  decided  ten- 


Fo'.inje  of  a  young  Zelkowa,  tree  with  flowers  and  fruit. 
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dency  for  all  the  main  branches  to  be  given  ofi 
from  one  point;  these,  too,  do  not  spread,  as,  for 
instance,  do  those  of  the  Elm  or  Beech,  but  each 
forms  an  acute  angle  with  the  centre  of  the  tree. 
The  trunks  are  more  columnar  than  those  of  almost 
all  other  hardy  trees.  Their  distinct  and  graceful 
habit  render  them  wonderfully  well  adapted  for 
planting  for  effect,  either  singly  or  in  groups.  The 
flowers,  like  those  of  the  Elm,  are  produced  before 
the  leaves  are  developed ;  in  colour  they  are 
greenish  brown,  and  smell  like  those  of  the  Elder. 
It  does  not  appear  that  fruits  have  yet  been  ripened 
in  England.  All  the  Zelkowas  are  easily  propa- 
gated by  layers  or  by  grafting  on  the  common 
Elm. 

Zklkova  ceenATA. — The  Caucasian"  Zelkowa 
is  a  native  of  the  country  lying  between  the  Black 
and  the  Caspian  Seas  between  latitudes  35°  and 


account  of  the  history,  &c.,  of  the  Zelkowa,  from 
which  Loudon  largely  quotes,  was  presented  to 
the  French  Academy  of  Science  by  Michaux,  the 
younger,  who  speaks  highly  of  the  value  of  the 
tree.  In  this  he  is  fully  corroborated  by  Mirbel 
and  Desfontaine,  on  whom  devolved  the  duty  of 
reporting  on  this  msmoire.  They  say  that  it  at- 
tains a  size  equal  to  that  of  the  largest  trees  of 
French  forests,  and  recommend  its  being  largely 
planted.  They  particularly  mention  its  suitability 
for  roadside  avenues,  and  affirm  that  its  leaves 
are  never  devoured  by  caterpillars,  and  that  the 
stems  are  not  subject  to  the  canker  which  fre- 
quently ruins  the  Elm.  The  name  Orme  de  Siberie, 
which  is  or  was  commonly  applied  to  Zelkova 
crenata  in  French  books  and  gardens  is  doubly 
wrong,  for  the  tree  is  neither  an  Elm  nor  is  it  a 
native  of  Siberia.     In  1782  Michaux,  the  father  of 


Flowers  and  Jruit  of  Ztlkova  ere- 
nata  (Planera  Eichardi). 


Zelkowa  tree  at  Podenas,  showing  peculiar 
hahit  ofbranching.  In  old  trees  the  effect 
is  very  remarJcabte  inlwinter^  as  at  Oxford 
Versailles  (Petit  Triaiwn),  and  S>jon. 


Foliage  of  a  full-grown   Zelkowa 
tree. 


47°  of  the  north  of  Persia  and  Georgia.  Accord- 
ing to  Loudon,  it  was  introduced  to  this  country 
in  1760,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  planted  both 
at  Kew  and  Syon  about  that  date.    A  very  full 


the  author  of  the  paper  above  mentioned,  under- 
took, under  the  auspices  of  Monsieur  (after- 
wards Louis  XVIII.),  a  journey  into  Persia,  in 
order  to  makes  botanical  researches.  "  Having  left 


Ispahan,  in  order  to  explore  the  province  of 
Ghilan,  he  found  this  tree  in  the  forests  which  he 
traversed  before  arriving  at  Recht,  a  town  situated 
on  the  Caspian  Sea.  In  this  town  he  had  opportu- 
nities of  remarking  the  use  made  of  the  wood  and 
of  judging  how  highly  it  was  appreciated  by  the 
inhabitants.'  The  first  tree  introduced  into 
Europe  appears  to  have  been  planted  by  M. 
Lemonnier,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  &c.,  in  his  garden  near  Versailles.  This 
garden  was  destroyed  in  1820,  and  the  dimensions 


Plowerin   twig  of  Planera  Gmelini. 

of  the  tree  when  it  was  cut  down  were  as  follows 
Height  70  feet,  trunk  7  feet  in  circumference  at  5 
feet  from  the  ground.  The  bole  of  the  trunk  was 
20  feet  in  length  and  of  nearly  uniform  thickness  • 
and  the  proportion  of  heart- wood  to  sap-wood  was 
about  three-quarters  of  its  diameter.  This  tree 
was  about  50  j'eavs  old,  but  was  still  in  a 
growing  state  and  in  vigorous  health.  The 
oldest  tree  existing  in  France  at  the  time  of  the 
publication  of  Loudon's  great  work  was  one  in  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  which  in  18.T1  was  about  60 
feet  high.  It  was  planted  in  1786  (when  a  sucker 
of  four  years  old)  about  the  same  time  as  the 
Limes  which  form  the  grand  avenue  called  the 
Allee  de  Baffion.  "There  is  however,  a  much 
larger  Zelkowa  on  an  estate  of  M.  le  Comte  de 
Dijon,  an  enthusiastic  planter  of  exotic  trees,  at 
Podenas,  near  Nerac,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lot  et  Garonne.  This  fine  tree  was  planted  in 
1789,  and  on  the  20th  January,  1831,  it  measured 
nearly  80  feet  high,  and  the  trunk  was  nearly  3 
feet  in  diameter  at  3  feet  from  the  ground."  A 
drawing  of  this  tree  made  by  the  count  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year  was  lent  to  Loudon  by 
Michaux,  and  the  engraving  prepared  from  that 
sketch  (on  a  scale  of  1  inch  to  12  feet)  is 
herewith  reproduced.  At  Kew  the  largest  tree  is 
one  near  the  herbarium  (a  larger  one  had 
to  be  cut  down  when  the  herbarium  was 
enlarged  some  years  ago,  and  a  section  of  the 
trunk  is  exhibited  in  Museum  No  3).  Its  present 
dimensions  are,  height  62  feet  ;  circumference 
of  stem  at  1  foot  from  the  ground,  9  feet  8  inches  ; 
ditto  at  ground  level,  10  feet ;  height  of  stem  frorn 
ground  to  branches,  7  feet ;  diameter  of  head,  46 
feet.  The  general  habit  of  the  tree  is  quite  that 
as  represented  in  the  engraving  of  the  specimen 
at  Podenas.  The  measurements  of  the  large  tree 
at  Syon  House  were,  in  1834,  according  to  Loudon, 
height,  54  feet;  circumference  of  stem,  6  feet  9 
inches ;  and  diameter  of  head,  34  feet ;  the  pre- 
sent dimensions,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Woodbridge,  are,  height,  76  feet ;  girth  of  trunk 
at  2i  feet  from  ground,  10  feet;  spread  of  branches, 
36  feet. 

IDESTIFICATION -Zelkova  crenata,  Spach  in  Ann.  des 
Sc.  nat.,  and  ser.  15,  p.  S58.  D.  C.  Prodr.>mus,  xili.,  165 
Ehamnus  ulmoides,  Giililenst.  It.,  p.  313.  R.  carpini- 
folius,  Pall.  Fl.  Rossica,  2,  p.  24,  tab.  10.  mmus  polygama 
L.  C.  Richard  in  51  em.  Acad,  des  Sciences  de  Paris,  ann' 
1781.  Planera  Eichardi,  llichx,  Fl.  bor.  Amer.  2,  p.  248 '• 
C.  A.  Meyer,  Enumer.  Causas.  Casp.,  n,  354;  Dunal  in 
Bulletin  Soc.  cent  d'Agricnlt.  de  I'Herault.  ann  1841  299 
303,  et  ann.  1843,  22.i,  236.  Loudon,  Arbor,  et  Fi-ut.  Brit ' 
vol.  S,  p.  1409.  Planera  crenata,  Dest.  Cat.  Hort.  Paris  et 
hortul,  fere  omnium,  Michaux  111,  Mem.  sur  le  Zelkowa 
1831.  Planera  carpinifolia,  Watson,  Dend.  Brit.,  t  106* 
Koch.  Dendrologie,  zweit,  theil,  ziveit.  Abtheil,  p.  426. 

Vae.  pendttla  (the  Weeping  Zelkowa).— This 
is  a  form  of  which  I  do  not  know  the  origin  or  his- 
tory. It  is  simply  a  weeping  variety  of  the  com- 
mon Zelkowa.  I  first  saw  it  in  the  Isleworth  Nur- 
series of  Messrs.  C.  Lee  &  Son,  and  a  specimen  pre- 
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sented  by  them  to  Kew  for  the  arboretum  is  now 
growing  freely.  I  suspect  that  the  Zelkova  cre- 
nata  var.  repens  of  M.  Lavallee's  "  Arboretum  Se- 
grezianum  "  and  the  Planera  repens  of  foreign  cata- 
logues generally  are  identical  with  the  variety  now 
mentioned  under  the  name  it  bears  ia  the  esta- 
blishment of  Messrs.  Lee  &  Son. 

Z.  ACUMINATA  is  One  of  the  mo^t  useful  and 
valuable  of  Japanese  timber  trees.     It  was  found 


tinguish  it  satisfactorily  from  the  P.  Richardi  of 
the  north-west  of  Asia.''  There  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  perfect  hardiness  of  the  Japanese 
Zelkowa  in  Britain,  and  it  is  decidedly  well  worth 
growing  as  an  ornamental  tree  apart  from  its  pro- 
bable value  as  a  timber  producer.  A  correspondent 
in  the  periodical  just  mentioned  writes,  in  1873, 
p.  Ili2,  under  the  signature  of  "C.  P.":  "At 
Stewkley  Grange  it  does  fairly  well ;   better  than 


Old  specimen  of  Zellcmca  tree  in  siimmer-foliarje  conccalivg  form  of  branching. 


near  Yeddo  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Gould  Veitch, 
and  was  sent  out  by  the  firm  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
&  Sons.  Maximowicz  also  found  the  tree  in  Japan, 
and  introduced  it  to  the  Imperial  Botanic  Gardens 
of  St.  Petersburg,  from  whence  both  seeds  and 
plants  were  liberally  distributed.  In  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  for  1862  Dr.  Lindley  writes  as 
follows  :  "  A  noble  deciduous  tree,  discovered  near 
Yeddo  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Veitch,  UO  feet  to  100  feet  in 
height,  with  a  remarkably  straight  stem.  In  aspect 
it  resembles  an  Elm.  We  understand  that  a  plank 
in  the  Exotic  Nursery,  where  it  has  been  raised, 
measures  3  feet  3  inches  across.  Mr.  Veitch  in- 
forms us  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  timber 
trees  in  Japan.  Its  long,  taper-pointed  leaves, 
with  coarse,  very  sharp  serratures,  appear  to  dis- 


most  other  trees.  In  a  very  exposed  situation  it 
grew  3  feet  5  inches  last  year,  and  was  14  feet 
5  inches  high  when  I  measured  it  in  November ; 
girth  at  ground,  8 j  inches ;  at  3  feet,  5  inches." 
The  leaves  vary  in  size  a  good  deal  on  the  short 
twiggy  branches,  being  from  3  inches  to  3i  inches 
in  length,  and  1|  inches  li  inches  in  width,_ whilst 
those  on  vigorous  shoots  attain  a  length  of  .5  inches, 
with  a  width  of  about  halt  the  length.  They  are 
slightly  hairy  on  both  surfaces.  The  long  acumi- 
nate points,  the  sharper  serratures,  the  more  nu- 
merous nerves  (nine  to  fourteen  in  number),^  and 
the  more  papery  texture  distinguish  Z.  acuminata 
easily  from  its  Caucasian  relative,  Z.  crenata.  The 
foliage,  too,  seems  to  be  retained  on  the  trees  in 
autumn  longer  than  that  of    the    species    just 


named ;  in  colour  it  is  a  dull  green  above  and  a 
brighter  glossy  green  beneath.  The  timber  is  very 
valuable,  being  exceedingly  hard  and  capable  of  a 
very  fine  polish.  In  Japan  it  is  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  houses,  ships,  and  in  high-class  cabi- 
net work.  In  case  99,  museum  No.  1,  at  Kew, 
there  is  a  selection  of  small,  useful,  and  ornamen- 
tal articles  made  in  Japan  of  Keyaki  wood.  Those 
manufactured  from  ornamental  Keyaki  (which  is 
simply  gnarled  stems  or  roots,  or  pieces  cut  tan- 
gentially),  and  coated  with  the  transparent  lac- 
quer for  which  the  Japanese  are  so  famous,  are 
particularly  handsome.  In  the  museum  library  is 
also  a  book,  the  Japanese  title  of  which  is  given 
below — "  Handbook  of  Useful  Woods,''by  E.  Kinch, 
Professor  at  the  Imperial  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Tokio,  Japan.  This  work  contains  transverse 
and  longitudinal  sectionsof  one  hundred  Japanese 
woods,  and  numbers  45  and  46  represent  Z.  acumi- 
nata. It  would  be  worth  the  while  of  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  introduction  and  cultivation 
of  timber  trees  in  temperate  climates  to  procure 
Kinch's  handbook. 

Identification. — Zelkova  acuminata,  D.  C.  Prodr., 
xvii.,  166;  Z.  Keaki,  Maxim.  Mel.  biol.  vol.  ix.,  p.  21 
Planera  acuminata,  Luitll.  in  Gard.  Chron.  1S62,  42S  ;  Kegel, 
"Gartenflora  "  1S63,  p.  56.  P.  japonica,  Miq.  ann.  Mus.  Lllgd. 
Bat.,  iii.,  66;  Kincli,  Yuyo  Mokuzai  Shoran,  46,  46.  P. 
Keaki,  Koch  Dendrol.  zweit.  tlieil,  z^veit  Abtheil,  427.  P. 
dentata  japonica,  Eort.    P.  Kaki,  Hort. 

Z.  CRETICA  is  a  pretty  small  foliaged  tree 
from  15  feet  to  20  feet  in  height.  The  ovate 
crenate  leaves,  which  measure  from  an  inch,  or 
even  less,  to  one  inch  and  a  half  in  length  by 
about  half  the  length  in  breadth,  are  leathery, 
dark  green  above,  greyish  above.  They  are  hairy 
on  both  surfaces,  the  underside  being  most  dense- 
ly clothed,  and  the  twigs,  too,  are  thickly  cov- 
ered with  short  greyish  hairs.  This  species,  which 
is  a  native  of  Crete,  is  not  at  present  in  the  Kew 
collection ;  its  name,  however,  if  given  in  M. 
Lavallee's  catalogue,  •'  Enumeration  des  Arbres 
et  Arbris  Cultives  ;\  Segrez"  (Seine-et-Oise). 

Identification.— Zelkova  cretica,  Spach  in  Suit.  kEuff. 
ii.,  p.  121.  Ulmus  Abelicea,  Sibth.  &  Sm.  Prod.  Fl.  ,Grccca, 
i ,  p.  172.  Planera  Abelicea,  itoem.  &  Scliltz.  Syst.,  vi., 
p.  3(>4  ;  Planch,  in  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  1848,  p.  282.  Abelicea 
cretica,  Smith  in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc  ,  ix.,  126. 

I  have  seen  no  specimens  of  the  Zelkova  stipu- 
lacea  of  Franchet  and  Savatier's  "  Enumeratio 
Plantarum  Japonicarum,''  vol.  ii.,  p.  489,  and  as 
that  seems  to  have  been  described  from  somewhat 
insufficient  material,  and,  moreover,  does  not 
appear  to  be  in  cultivation,  I  passed  it  over  as  a 
doubtful  plant.  George  Nicholson. 

llmjal  Gardens,  Ken;. 

*,*  Our  tree-loving  readers  would  greatly  oblige 
us  by  stating  what  they  may  have  observed  con- 
cerning these  trees  in  a  living  state,  the  measure- 
ments of  the  finest  specimens,  the  colour  of  the 
foliage  in  spring  and  autumn,  and  their  effect  in 
the  park  or  garden  landscape.— Ed. 


PROPAGATING  RHODODENDRONS. 

5055. — I  would  recommend"!.  W."nottoattempt 
the  propagation  of  Rhododendrons  by  means  of 
cuttings ;  trade  growers  do  not  increase  them  in 
that  way,  as  they  do  not  make  roots  at  all  freely, 
are  a  long  time  about,  and  many  of  the  finest  kinds 
would  not  thrive  so  well  on  their  own  roots  as  on 
the  common  ponticum.  There  is  nothing  difficult 
about  grafting  Rhododendrons.  I  know  of  no 
plant  more  amenable  to  this  method  of  increase, 
the  great  point  being  to  secure  freely  grown, 
healthy  young  seedlings  of  the  common  ponticum 
as  stocks.  As  the  subject  may  prove  of  interest  to 
others,  I  will  give  a  few  simple  directions  which, 
if  followed,  will  enable  anyone  to  propagate  any 
of  the  choice  hybrids  with  ease  and  certainty. 
The  quickest  way  is  to  purchase  the  stocks,  as 
they  may  be  obtained  at  a  cheap  rate  by  the 
hundred,  of  some  trade  growers  who  raise 
them>  largely  for  game  coverts  and  such  like 
purposes,  but  if  a  large  plant  of  ponticum 
is  growing  on  the  place,  it  is  easy  to  raise  young 
plants  for  grafting.  Gather  the  seed  when  ripe, 
store  it  in  a  cool  dry  place,  and  sow  in  March  in 
sandy  peat,  pressing  the  surface  firm,  watering 
before  sowing,  and  covering  very  thinly  with  fine 
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soil.  Place  it  in  a  cold  frame,  and  when  the  young 
plants  are  large  enough  to  handle  prick  them  out 
into  a  bed  of  prepared  soil  either  in  a  frame  or  in 
the  open.  The  following  year  they  will  need  more 
space,  and  should  then  be  planted  out  in  rows 
about  6  inches  apart,  where  they  may  remain  until 
they  are  large  enough  for  grafting,  which  will  be 
in  from  two  to  three  years'  time.  In  November  put 
them  into  2J-inch  pots,  storing  them  away  in  a 
frame  or  in  a  cool  house,  and  about  the  first  week 
in  February  bring  them  into  warmth  ;  for  although 
the  beginning  of  March  is  early  enough  to  graft, 
it  is  advisable  to  subject  the  stocks  to  a  higher 
temperature  for  a  month  or  so  before  working 
them,  so  that  the  sap  may  be  flowing  freely  when 
the  scions  are  placed  on  them.  There  are  three 
ways  by  which  Rhododendrons  may  be  grafted — 
whip  grafting,  side  grafting,  and  saddle  grafting. 
By  the  former  method  the  stocks  are  headed  down, 
cut  in  a  slanting  manner,  and  tongued ;  the  scion 
being  prepared  in  the[same  way,  the  two  are  fitted 
together  and  clayed  over.  This,  however,  seems 
to  me  a  cumbrous  method,  involving  a  lot  of  un- 
necessary labour,  and  has,  moreover,  the  serious 
disadvantage  of  rendering  any  stocks  on  which 
the  grafts  may  fail  to  take  useless  for  another 
year  ;  they  must  be  planted  out  again  and  make 
another  growth  before  they  can  be  once  more  em- 
ployed, whereas  in  side  or  saddle  grafting  they 
may  be  used  again  the  following  year.    In 

Side  gkafting  a  piece  is  taken  out  of  the 
side  of  the  stock  about  2  inches  from  the  soil ; 
the  cut  is  made  towards  the  centre  of  the 
stem,  leaving  a  notch  or  ledge  on  which  the  butt 
end  of  the  scion  rests  when  in  its  place.  No  claying 
is  required  in  this  manner  of  grafting,  and  it  is 
quickly  and  easily  done,  but  it  is  open  to  the  ob- 
jection that  the  graft  is  apt  to  break  off  later  on 
in  windy  weather.  The  best  method  is  decidedly 
saddle  grafting,  as  when  well  done  the  graft 
unites  so  intimately  with  the  stock  as  to  render  the 
union  one  of  the  strongest.  In  whip  and  side  graft- 
ing the  graft  is  put  on  the  old  wood,  but  in  saddle 
grafting  it  is  the  wood  made  previous  to  the  cur- 
rent season's  growth  which  is  used.  This  has 
suiEcient  solidity  whilst  retaining  enough  freshness 
to  allow  of  its  uniting  quickly  and  well  with  the 
young  wood  of  the  scion,  which  is  of  course  a  ter- 
minal shoot  of  the  past  season's  growth. 

Saddle  grafting  is  performed  as  follows: 
The  stock  is  cut  o£E  clean  and  level  midway  be- 
tween the  two  tiers  of  leaves,  .which  represent  the 
termination  of  the  second  and  third  years'  growth. 
Two  slanting  outs  form  this  into  a  wedge,  the  nest 
operation  being  to  cut  the  scion  so  that  it  exactly 
overlaps  it.  When  nicely  done  the  bark  of  stock 
and  scion  merge  almost  imperceptibly  into  each 
other,  so  that  in  a  few  weeks  the  one  appears  but 
as  a  continuation  of  the  other.  The  chief  art  in 
this  method  will  be  seen  to  consist  in  taking  just 
as  much  out  of  the  scion  as  has  been  cut  away 
from  the  stock.  Tie  round  firmly,  but  not  too 
tightly,  with  cotton  wool,  and^put  the  plants  in  a 
close  case,  laying  them  down  if  there  is  not  room 
to  stand  upright,  for  they,  being  in  moist,  confined 
quarters,  will  not  often  need  water,  and  when 
they  do  it  is  easy  to  raise  them  up.  In  about 
six  weeks,  in  a  temperature  of  about  .55°, 
not  much  higher  and  not  dropping  below  50°, 
they  will  have  taken,  and  may  then  be  gradually 
inured  to  the  general  atmosphere  of  the  house.  A 
most  important  point  in  connection  with  this  graft- 
ing in  warmth  is  the  daily  admission  of  air  to  the 
plants.  After  the  first  few  days  the  frames  may 
be  thrown  open  every  morning  for  about  two  hours, 
say  from  seven  till  nine.  This  is  really  an  impor- 
tant item,  and  I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  the  ob- 
servance of  it  on  those  who  may  have  grafting  to 
do  under  glass. 

Prolonged  confinement  has  the  effect  of 
either  preventing  a  complete  union,  or  probably, 
by  reason  of  the  enfeeblement  of  the  plants, 
causes  the  grafts  to  fail  after  they  are  taken  away 
into  cooler  quarters.  Be  careful,  too,  not  to  be  in 
too  great  a  hurry  in  taking  them  out  of  warmth, 
as  this  will  have  a  similar  effect.  Graft- 
ing may  also  be  performed  in  the  open  air 
at   about    the    sa,me   tioie    of    year,    but    tlje  I 


grafts  must  be  clayed  over.  Those  who 
have  plants  of  the  choice  named  kinds  may, 
if  so  minded,  raise  seedlings  from  them  ;  they  will 
not,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  grow  so  vigorously 
as  grafted  plants,  but  where  there  is  a  large  extent 
of  pleasure  grounds,  and  where  these  merge  into 
the  wild  garden,  or  are  environed  by  or  connected 
with  other  portions  of  a  woody  undressed  descrip- 
tion, there  will,  if  the  natural  soil  is  suitable,  be 
plenty  of  places  where  these  seedling  plants  may 
find  a  happy  home  and  will  add  much  to  the 
attractions  of  the  place.  The  seed  may  be  sown 
as  recommended  for  ponticum,  but  the  young 
plants  should  not  be  exposed  the  first  winter  in 
the  full  open  ;  it  is  better  to  prick  them  out  in  a 
frame  where  they  can  be  protected  in  very  severe 
weather  or  in  lengthened  periods  of  heavy  rainfall. 
By  sowing  early  in  heat  the  growing  season  will 
be  extended. — J.  C.  B. 

■ In  answer   to    "  T.  W."   (p.   305),    allow 

me  to  say  that  Rhododendrons  do  not  grow 
readily  from  cuttings,  especially  the  hardy  kinds 
to  which  I  presume  he  alludes.  They  can  certainly 
be  struck  in  that  way,  but  it  is  very  slow  and  un- 
trustworthy compared  with  grafting,  which  is  the 
method  generally  employed  for  increasing  them. 
As  regards  root  production,  the  tender  Himalayan 
kinds  resemble  the  hardy  ones,  but  the  tube- 
flowered  sorts  of  the  Princess  Royal  section  strike 
more  readily  ;  indeed,  they  are  often  propagated 
by  means  of  cuttings.  In  striking  cuttings  of  the 
hardy  kinds  take  the  cuttings  early  in  summer 
when  the  young  growth  commences  to  become 
woody,  and  let  the  cutting  consist  entirely 
of  the  current  year's  growth.  If  the  shoot  be 
taken  off  at  its  base  there  will  be  a  sufficient 
naked  portion  there  for  insertion  without  re- 
moving any  leaves.  Weak  rather  than  strong 
shoots  are  best  ;  indeed,  the  whole  cutting  should 
not  be  more  than  5  inches  or  6  inches  in  length. 
In  preparing  the  pots  see  that  they  are  quite  clean ; 
then  well  drain  them  with  broken  crocks,  and  fill 
them  firmly  with  fine  sandy  peat.  In  putting  in 
the  cuttings  take  care  that  they  are  made  very  se- 
cure, and,  above  all,  that  there  is  no  cavity  around 
their  base.  After  a  good  watering  they  must 
be  kept  perfectly  close  and  shaded  when  re- 
quired till  rooted,  which  will  take  some  time.  If 
they  are  not  struck  by  the  end  of  the  summer 
a  little  heat  then  will  be  of  advantage.  Those 
of  the  Princess  Royal  section  strike  readily 
during  summer  in  the  temperature  of  an  inter- 
mediate house,  provided  the  cutting  is  taken  in 
the  same  condition  as  that  above  recommended. 
In  this  way  I  have  also  been  fairly  successful  in 
striking  the  Himalayan  kinds.  Powdered  crocks 
and  charcoal  mixed  with  the  soil  are  great  helps 
towards  inducing  the  formation  of  roots.  As  al- 
ready stated,  the  principal  mode  of  increasing 
choice  kinds  is  by  grafting,  and  in  the  case  of  com- 
mon ones  by  seed.    In 

Grafting  hardy  kinds,  seedlings  of  Rhododen 
dron  ponticum  are  the  stocks  generally  employed 
and  the  most  suitable  size  is  when  they  are  about 
the  thickness  of  a  lead  pencil.  The  stocks  may 
either  be  established  in  pots  or  grown  in  the  open 
ground  and  lifted  carefully  when  required.  In 
the  latter  case  some  pot  them  when  grafted,  and 
others  place  them  thickly  in  beds  of  soil  in  air- 
tight cases.  The  method  of  grafting  generally 
employed  is  that  know  as  saddle  grafting ;  the 
scion  is  split  and  the  stock  cut  in  the  shape  of  a 
wedge,  contrary  to  the  principle  carried  out  in  the 
case  of  most  plants  where  the  scion  is  formed 
after  the  manner  of  a  wedge  and  the  stock  split. 
They  can  be  also,  and  frequently  are,  side  grafted 
with  perfectly  satisfactory  results.  Spring  is  the 
season  at  which  this  operation  is  generally  carried 
out,  but  it  may  be  done  at  any  time  during  sum- 
mer provided  both  stock  and  scion  are  in  a  suit- 
able condition. 

The  seedling  stocks  should  be  grown  on  freely, 
so  that  when  large  enough  the  bark  may  be  still 
green  and  fresh ;  if  it  has  the  brown,  dried-up 
appearance  common  to  stunted  plants,  success 
cannot  be  ensured.  On  the  same  principle  the 
scion  must  be  fresh  and  vigorous ;  if  grafted  in 
spring  a  shoot  of  the  preceding;  year  is  phosen. 


Such  is  the  course  generally  adopted  for  increasing 
the  hardy  garden  hybrids  and  varieties  of  Rho- 
dodendron, but  as  a  considerable  amount  of  skill 
and  various  appliances  are  needed  to  carry  it  out 
satisfactorily,  it  is  best  left  to  those  who  make  a 
speciality  of  such  work.  In  some  of  the  large  nur- 
sery establishments  thousands  are  propagated 
every  season,  and,  with  the  experience  of  many 
years  brought  to  bear  upon  the  operation,  success 
is  almost  certain.  Moreover,  as  good  sized  plants 
can  be  bought  so  cheaply  compared  with  the  time 
and  trouble  necessary  to  grow  them,  home  pro- 
pagation is  seldom  resorted  to.  — T. 

Rhododendrons,  I  have  often  observed,  grow 

nicely  from  cuttings.  I  have  seen  them  in  Germany 
propagated  in  that  way  in  December  in  a  cool 
house  in  sand  on  55°  bottom  heat.  In  Russia  we 
propagate  them  in  a  mixture  of  peat  and  sand 
(half  and  half)  in  August ;  we  keep  them  well 
shaded  and  very  often  syringed.  They  are  gene- 
rally nicely  rooted  and  ready  for  potting  or  plant- 
ing out  in  March.  We  only  propagate  from  cut- 
tings the  two  varieties  coelestinum  and  Cunning- 
hami.  Cuttings  of  all  dark  flowered  kinds  generally 
root  well. — A.  Baedet. 


INSTRUCTION  IN  FORESTRY.* 

In  no  country  was  forestry  so  little  thought  of  as 
in  England,  because,  in  the  first  place,  we  had  a 
superabundance  of  rain;  in  the  second,  this  rain- 
fall, and  the  prevalent  vegetation  which  it  caused, 
preserved  from  destruction  the  rich  humus  with 
which  our  land  is  covered;  and,  lastly,  because  the 
Gulf  stream  moderated  our  climate.  Scotland  was 
richer  in  forests  than  England,  having  about 
1,000,000  acres,  or  one-twentieth  of  its  total  acre- 
age, under  forestry.  Nevertheless,  despite  the  ef- 
forts of  Scotch  arboriculturists  and  public-spirited 
men  generally,  that  million  of  acres  was  being 
slowly  reduced.  When  he  was  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Scotch  Arboricultural  Society  at  Edinburgh 
two  years  ago  it  was  stated  that  only  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  acres  of  forests  remained.  Sir 
R.  Temple  gave  the  results  of  his  observation 
during  recent  travels,  as  far  as  it  bore  upon 
forestry.     In  the 

South  of  Norway  and  throughout  Sweden  the 
forests  were  preserved  in  the  most  patriotic  man- 
ner for  the  augmentation  of  the  national  wealth. 
In  Germany  and  Western  France,  also,  forests 
formed  a  profitable  part  of  the  national  material 
possessions.  In  Southern  France,  Italy,  and 
Spain,  however,  tourists  could  not  fail  to  note  the 
reckless  destruction  of  forests  which  had  taken 
place.  If  a  forest  was  destroyed  twenty  other 
things  disappeared  with  it ;  but  the  most  disas- 
trous effect  was  that  destruction  of  forests  entailed 
long  periods  of  drought,  followed  by  those  exces- 
sive inundations  which  had  of  late  been  so  common 
in  certain  parts  of  Europe.  In  Russia,  too,  reck- 
less and  unscientific  felling  of  forest  trees  was 
very  frequent.  Russia  was  naturally  a  country  of 
Pine  forests,  but  these  latter  had  been  largely  re- 
placed by  Birch.  The  meaning  of  that  was  that 
when  Pine  forests  were  felled  without  proper 
provision  being  made  for  the  reproduction  of  the 
Pines,  Birch  trees  grow  up  in  their  stead.  The 
beautiful  countries  on  both  shores  of  the  Bospho- 
rus,  once  the  home  of  the  greatest  nations  and  the 
scenes  of  the  greatest  events  of  history,  were  now 
but  the  shadow  of  their  former  selves,  solely  on 
account  of  the  reckless  destruction  of  their  forests. 
The  once  famous  harbour  of  Ephesus  bad  silted  up 
because  of  the  destruction  of  the  forests  near  the 
source  of  the  rivers  which  flowed  into  the  sea  at 
that  point.  The  sylvan  glories  of  Cyprus,  too,  the 
latest  region  which  had  passed  under  British  sway, 
had  entirely  departed. 

Indian  forests. — After  alluding  to  the  aridity 
and  sterility  which  had  been  brought  about  in 
Palestine  and  Persia  by  the  destruction  of  their 
ancient  forests.  Sir  R.  'Temple  passed  on  to  British 
India,  where,  he  said,  the  English  nation  possessed 
a  forest    department  greater   than    that  of  any 
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other  people  in  the  world.  Although  the  forest 
department  was  far  short  of  what  it  should  be,  it 
was  among  the  administrative  glories  of  England. 
There  were  75,000  square  miles  of  forests  there,  of 
which  25,000  were  under  scientific  care,  and  the 
remaining  50,000  were  under  tolerable  care  and 
preservation.  Sir  Kichard  Temple  showed  that 
otherwise  forestry  was  not  cultivated,  other 
countries  having  already  lost  their  timber,  and 
others  having  been  blessed  with  such  a  store  that 
it  still  remained  in  great  quantities,  but  was 
slowly,  but  surely  diminishing.  In  North  America 
und  Canada  the  foretts  were  being  being  greatly 
diminished  ;  but  the  most  melancholy  case  was 
that  of  the  West  Indies,  for  there  the  destruction 
of  forests  meant  not  only  the  loss  of  a  source  of 
material  wealth,  but  also  permanent  injury  to  the 
climate  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

Australian  forests. — This  destructive  process 
had  not  hitherto  been  visible  in  Australia,  because 
the  forests  there  were  so  far  inland  that  destruc- 
tive agencies  could  not  reach  them.  But  if  ever 
a  recliless  destruction  of  Australian  forests  should 
commence,  it  would  be  fraught  with  the  gravest 
danger  to  the  community.  The  great  problem  of 
the  future  for  Australia  was  the  water  supply  in 
the  centre  of  the  island,  and  that  problem  could 
only  be  met  by  carefully  preserving  the  forests 
near  the  sources  of  the  scanty  Australian  rivers. 
For  the  practice  of  forestry  there  were  three 
chief  reasons,  first,  the  extension  of  the  na- 
tional wealth ;  second,  the  retention  of  moisture 
in  the  soil ;  and,  third,  the  moderation  of  the  cli- 
mate. Sir  Richard  looked  upon  the  judicious  use 
of  forests  as  analogous  to  the  employment  of  in- 
terest and  capital,  the  same  principles  applying  to 
both  ;  and  he  also  observed  that  if  forests  which 
had  disappeared  could  not  be  replaced  by  pro- 
perly conducted  arboriculture,  many  new  trees 
could  be  naturalised  or  acclimatised.  Adequate 
provision  for 

The  instruction  op  forestry  was  wanted, 
for  the  great  reason  that  forestry  was  nearly  con- 
nected with  national  progress,  and  such  instruc- 
tion was  divisible  as  follows  :  Method  of  prepar- 
ing the  land  for  forests,  the  art  of  planting,  the 
art  of  thinning  and  pruning,  the  utilisation  of 
limbs  and  branches,  felling,  barking,  leaving  stan- 
dards for  reproduction  (in  which  was  comprised 
the  most  important  of  all  the;  operations),  gather- 
ing pollards,  sawing  and  manufacturing,  and  rear- 
ing and  propagating  in  nurseries. 


kind,  which  forma  a  spreading  bush  not  more  than 
a  foot  high,  but  extending  much  farther  in  a  hori- 
zontal direction.  The  leaves  are  small,  but  of  a 
dark  green  colour,  and  of  greater  substance  than 
those  of  most  of  the  Ivies.  This  Ivy  should  be 
struck  from  cuttings,  for,  being  of  slow  growth, 
it  is  often  grafted  on  the  Irish  Ivy,  and  in  that 
case  suckers  from  the  stock  are  frequently  trouble- 
some. In  a  sheltered  position,  or  in  the  case  of  a 
mild  winter,  little  bushes  of  the  Laurustinus  are 
very  handsome  when  in  flower,  but  in  exposed  spots 
they  are  frequently  injured.  A  shrub  that  will 
doubtless  be  largely  employed  for  window  boxes  is 
Pernettya  mucronata,  the  berries  of  which  remain 
on  throughout  the  winter,  besides  which  the  fo- 
liage is  bright  and  cheerful.  It  is  a  plant  that 
forms  a  mass  of  fibrous  roots,  and  therefore  it  can 
be  readily  moved  without  injury.  The  varieties 
with  different  coloured  berries  are  as  yet  scarce, 
but  the  ordinary  crimson-berried  form  is  readily 
obtainable.  Alpha. 


SHRUBS  FOB  WINDOW  BOXES. 
In  addition    to    the  plants    mentioned    ii 


The 
Garden  (p.  31G)   as  suitable    for  window  boxes, 
allow  me  to  give  the  names  of  two  or  three  others 
that  I  have  found  useful  for  the  purpose.    Ilex 
crenata  is   a  pretty    dense-growing  bush  seldom 
met  with  above  a  couple  of  feet   high  ;  it  takes, 
indeed,  a  long  time  to  attain  that  size,  its  rate  of 
progress  being  slow,  especially  after  it  has  reached 
a  height  of  about  a  foot ;  its  leaves  are  only  about 
an  inch  long  and  lanceolate  in  shape,  that  is  in  the 
typical  form,  but  there  is  a  variety  (Fortunei)  in 
which  they  are  nearly  round,  and,  except  the  dark 
green  colour,  decidedly  more  Box-like  than  Holly- 
like.   This  little  Holly   bears    shifting  well,  its 
roots  being  well  matted  together,  and  it  seems  to 
be  very  hardy.     There  is  a  variety  (variegata)  in 
which  the  leaves  are  marbled  with  a  bright  golden 
colour  alike  effective  at  all  seasons.    Ligustrum 
coriaceum  is  another  plant  that  will  not  soon  out- 
grow its   allotted  space,  even  though  it  be  but 
small.     It  is  of  rather  upright  growth,  the  leaves 
being  from  li  inches  to  2  inches  long,   roundish, 
of  a  solid,  wax-like  texture,  and  in  colour  a  very 
dark    olive-green.     Both    the  green    and    varie- 
gated    varieties    of     Osmanthus     japonicus     so 
much   resemble  Hollies,  that  the  same    remarks 
hold  good  for  both,  except  that,  as  the  Osmanthus 
can  be  easily   struck  from  cuttings,  and  the  dif- 
ferent Hollies  cannot,  small  plants  of  the  Osman- 
thus are  sooner  propagated  than  Hollies.     As  to 
hardiness,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  they  are 
about   equal.     The    clustered   Ivy   (Hedera  con- 
glomerata)  is  a  dense-growing,    much-branched 


Bliododendron  Brayanum.— Of  the  many 
Rhododendrons  in  cultivation  few  will  be  found 
to  equal  this  one  as  regards  effectiveness.  The 
bright  scarlet  hue  of  the  flowers  renders  a  large 
specimen  a  very  striking  feature,  and,  the  foliage 
being  broad  and  abundant  and  the  habit  some- 
what drooping,  it  makes  an  excellent  standard.  A 
good  specimen  on  a  stem  some  4  feet  high,  carry- 
ing when  in  bloom  some  fifty  trusses,  forms  a  most 
attractive  object. — J.  C.  B. 

5068.— Seaside  trees  and  shrubs.— The 
following  trees  and  shrubs  succeed  well  along  our 
Welsh  coast,  and  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  do  equally 
well  under  similar  conditions  in  almost  any  part  of 
the  kingdom— Shrubs:  Escallonia  macrantha  and 
rubra,  Tamarix,  Laurustinus,  Myrtle,  Aucubajapo- 
nica.  Arbutus  Unedo,  Garrya  elliptica.  Hydrangea 
hortensis,  Fuchsia  Riccartoni,  and  Hippophse 
rhamnoides.  Trees :  Finns  Laricio,  P.  austriaca, 
P.  insignis,  and  Pinaster,  Norway  Maple,  Syca- 
more, Alder,  Turkey  Oak,  Evergreen  Oak,  and 
Poplar.— A.  D.  WEBSTER. 

Rhus  venenata.— This,  the  Poison  or  Swamp 
Sumach  of  the  United  States,  is  a  pinnate-leaved 
species,  but  very  different  from  those  mostly  met 
with  in  gardens,  such  as  glabra,  typhina,  and  viri- 
diflora.  As  an  ornamental  subject  it  is  much  sur- 
passed by  the  others,  except  in  autumn,  when  its 
intensely  bright  colour  renders  it  very  conspicuous, 
even  when  associated  with  the  many  bright-hued 
natives  of  the  American  forests.  In  common  with 
the  rambling  Rhus  Toxicodendron,  it  is  said  to  be 
very  poisonous.  Another  species,  R.  succedanea,  a 
native  of  Japan  and  an  upright-growing  kind,  has 
pinnate  foliage,  which  in  autumn  changes  to  a 
glowing  crimson — a  colour  which,  unless  sharp 
frosts  set  in,  it  retains  for  some  time.  It  appears 
to  be  a  small-growing  species,  as  far  as  can  be 
judged  by  young  specimens  of  it,  and  rather 
tender,  but  if  cut  by  the  frost  it  quickly  recovers. 
— Alpha. 

Choisyaternata. — In  many  places  this  Mexi- 
can shrub  has  produced  quite  a  crop  of  flowers 
during  the  autumn,  especially  where  somewhat 
sheltered,  though  its  general  season  of  flowering 
is  during  the  spring  months.  It  thrives  both  as  a 
wall  plant  and  as  a  bush  in  the  open  ground,  or  it 
may  be  grown  in  pots  and  treated  as  a  greenhouse 
plant.  Its  foliage,  which  is  bright  and  glossy,  emit 
a  pleasant  aromatic  odour  when  bruised,  and  the 
flowers,  which  are  freely  borne  in  clusters  at  the 
ends  of  the  shoots,  are  pure  white,  and  are  some- 
times used  in  a  cut  state  as  a  substitute  for  Orange 
blossom.  As  an  outdoor  shrub  it  does  well  in 
almost  any  soil,  the  only  thing  to  guard  against 
being  that  in  very  hot  and  dry  places  it  is  somewhat 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  red  spider,  which  is,  how- 
ever, easily  got  rid  of  by  means  of  the  syringe. 
There  seems  to  be  a  general  idea  that  this  Choisya 
is  tender,  but  during  the  last  few  years  it  has 
proved  to  be  at  least  as  hardy  as  the  common 
Laurel.  When  grown  in  pots  it  can  be  had  in 
flower  by  the  end  of  February,  but  if  limited  to  a 
greenhouse  temperature,  its  flowering  will  be  some- 
what later.    After  blossoming,  young  shoots  are 


produced  in  great  numbers,  and  if  taken  off  when 
moderately  firm  and  put  in  as  cuttings  they  strike 
readily.  On  no  account  must  they  be  allowed  to 
flag,  as  if  that  happens  rooting  is  very  much 
retarded — more  so  than  in  the  case  of  most  sub- 
jects. If  potted  off  as  soon  as  rooted  they  make 
sturdy  little  plants  the  first  season,  and  by  next 
year  they  will  have  formed  good  flowering  bushes. 
We  turn  them  out  of  doors  by  the  end  of  May, 
where,  plunged  in  coal  ashes,  they  remain  till  frost 
sets  in ;  they  are  then  removed  to  the  greenhouse. 
— Alpha. 

5075.— Araucaria  Imbricata.— In  all  pro' 
bability  the  roots  have  found  their  way  into  the 
cold,  damp  subsoil,  hence  the  decay  of  the  foliage 
and  formation  of  Moss  on  the  stems.  The  only 
way  to  renovate  them  is  to  induce  the  formation 
of  surface  roots,  and  to  effect  this  I  would  remove 
as  much  of  the  top  soil  as  possible  without  injur- 
ing any  of  the  roots  ;  but  it  will  probably  be  found 
that  the  great  portion  of  these  are  deeply  buried. 
Then  replace  this  old  earth  with  some  good  loam 
and  a  little  well  rotted  manure,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  year  or  two  many  roots  will  find  their  way 
into  it.  At  the  same  time  it  would  materially 
aid  the  renovation  of  the  trees  if  a  trench  some 
3  feet  wide  were  taken  out  round  them,  say  about 
as  far  from  the  trunk  as  they  are  high,  filling  up 
with  good  soil.  The  roots  will  soon  find  this  store 
of  good  food,  and  the  result  will  be  a  renewal  of 
vigour. — J.  C.  B. 


Kitchen    Garden. 

WINTER  SALADS. 

The  season  has  arrived  when  special  provision 
must  be  made  for  maintaining  a  regular  and  un- 
failing supply  of  material  for  salads.  Much  may 
be  done  by  means  of  temporary  shelter  to  prolong 
out-door  supplies,  but  it  needs  a  good  space  under 
glass  andaheated  structure  to  furnish  an  abundance 
of  crisp  salading,  not  only  during  winter,  but  in 
spring.  The  following  are  indispensable  materials 
for  first-class  salads,  viz. — 

Cucumbers. — For  these,  efficiently  heated  pits 
or  houses  must  be  provided,  as  a  temperature  of 
60°  to  70°  must  be  maintained  if  a  supply  of 
Cucumbers  in  winter  is  to  be  relied  on ;  a  low  span- 
roofed  house  with  shallow  side  beds  under  which 
pipes  for  bottom  heat  are  placed  is  perhaps  the 
best  form  of  structure  in  which  to  grow  them,  and 
a  wire  trellis  about  1  foot  from  the  glass  must  be 
provided  for  training  them  on.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  have  any  great  depth  of  soil  for  their  roots, 
especially  in  winter,  as  a  little  fresh  soil  frequently 
applied  as  a  top-dressing  to  keep  the  surface  roots 
active    is    one    of  the  most  effectual  means  for 
promoting    healthy,  vigorous    growth,  and  with- 
out fresh  growth  the  supply  of  Cucumbers  soon 
ceases.       Plants    put    out    in  August   will    now 
be     ready     for   fruit    bearing,    but    as   long    as 
the  supply  can  be  kept  up  from  old  plants  in 
summer  beds,  it  is  best  to  divest  the  winter  plants 
of  their  fruits  directly  the  latter  are  visible,  so  as 
to  husband  the  strength  of  the  plants  for  the  still 
shorter  and  darker  days  now  rapidly  approaching. 
Do  not  apply  more  fire  heat  than  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  keep  the  foliage  clean  by  means  of 
copious  syringings.     Stop  the  young  growths  and 
tie  them  firmly  to  the  trellis,  and  pick  off  the  male 
blossoms  as  they  appear,  as  the  blooms  only  need 
fertilising  if  seed  is  to  be  produced.     If  in  good 
soil  no  stimulant  will  be  needed  until  the  plants 
have  each  borne  several  fruits,  but  before  signs  of 
exhaustion  are  visible,  apply  a  top-dressing    of 
loam  and  thoroughly  decayed  stable  manure,  and 
water  with  tepid  liquid  manure — treatment  under 
which  deep    green    foliage    and    straight,   well- 
formed  fruit  will  be  the  result. 

Celery  will  now  be  in  full  growth,  and  early 
crops  ready  for  use.  Keep  on  earthing  up  in  suc- 
cession, and  as  soon  as  frost  sets  ifi  have  thatched 
hurdles  ready  for  laying  over  the  rows.  Some  dry 
Bracken  makes  a  good  covering ;  it  not  only  ex- 
cludes frost,  but  allows  air  to  penetrate  it  freely, 
and  in  that  way  obviates  decay. 
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Lettuces  form  an  important  ingredient  in 
winter  salads  ;  therefore  a  good  supply  of  Brown 
Cos  and  the  Cabbage  varieties  should  now  be  fit 
for  lifting  and  placing  in  cold  houses  or  pits,  in 
readiness  for  severe  weather  should  it  occur ;  but  if 
some  dry  Fern  fronds  are  placed  over  beds  of  the 
hardier  varieties,  such  as  Bath  or  Brown  Cos  and 
the  small  Cabbage  kinds,  they  will  be  quite  safe 
out  of  doors  for  some  time  longer  yet.  Successional 
crops  must  be  encouraged  to  make  growth  as  fast 
as  possible ;  surface  stir  on  dry  days,  and  dust  with 
lime  and  soot  j^o  keep  slugs  at  bay. 

Endive  is  greatly  liked  in  winter  salads.  Where 
a  good  supply  of  it  has  been  provided  by  succes- 
sional plantings,  those  most  forward  will  now  be 
fit  for  use.  Various  ways  of  blanching  are  adopted. 
For  the  early  part  of  the  season  the  plants  may 
be  tied  uo  like  Cos  Lettuce,  and  if  frost  is 
anticipated",  some  dry  Fern  fronds  may  be 
sprinkled  over  the  plants  after  they  are  tied  up, 
but  before  severe  weather  sets  in  it  is  advisable  to 
lift  a  quantity  of  full-grown  plants  and  set  them 
close  together  in  pits  or  frames.  A  few  may  be 
introduced  to  the  Mushroom  house  to  blanch  every 
week.  The  Green  Curled,  Moss  Cmled,  and  Ba- 
tavian  are  the  best  varieties. 

Beetroot.— Of  this  there  must  be  a  good 
supply  for  winter  saladiug.  The  roots  should  now 
be  fit  for  storing,  and  great  care  should  be  exer- 
cised in  lifting  them  in  order  not  to  injure  the 
rootlets,  for  if  they  bleed  it  will  materially  reduce 
the  high  colour  for  which  Beet  is  so  highly  prized. 
Of  varieties  those  that  produce  moderate-sized 
roots  are  the  best.  Dell's,  so  largely  grown  as  a  de- 
corative plant,  is  an  excellent  variety  for  salading. 

Onions  in  a  young  green  state  are  useful  in 
salads.  Where  they  are  in  much  request  it  is  ad- 
visable to  make  three  or  four  small  sowings 
in  July  and  August  of  the  mild-flavoured  kinds,  so 
as  to  have  the  young  plants  at  just  the  right  stage 
for  use,  as  the  autumn  sowing  for  producing  bulbs 
will  be  hardly  large  enough  for  salads  early  in  the 
winter. 

Radishes  are  at  all  times  appreciated,  and  in 
winter  they  remain  a  long  time  fit  for  use  after 
they  are  large  enough  without  getting  hot  and 
stringy,  as  they  do  in  hot,  dry  weather  in  summer. 
Sown  in  September,  they  form  nice-sized  roots,  and 
may  be  protected  in  the  ground  either  by  external 
coverings  or  by  frames  set  over  them.  These  may 
be  utilised  until  young  crops  raised  in  frames  are 
fit  for  use.  The  Rose  China  Radish  and  the  Black 
Spanish  are  sorts  mostly  grown  for  winter  out-of- 
doors,  but  if  first-rate  quality  is  desired  and 
frames  are  available,  the  early  Scarlet  Forcing 
grown  on  slight  hotbeds  is  best ;  sow  rather  thinly, 
as,  if  crowded,  they  only  produce  leaves. 

Chicoby  is  not  nearly  so  much  grown  as  it 
ought  to  be.  If  sown  in  April  in  drills  1  foot 
apart  and  thinned  out  to  6  inches  asunder  fine 
roots  will  now  be  ready  for  lifting.  Take  them 
up  carefully  and  plant  them  in  large  pots  or  boxes 
only  half  filled  with  soil  ;  fill  the  top  with  hay  or 
cover  with  anything  that  will  exclude  light ;  set 
them  in  a  warm  place.  If  a  Mushroom  house  is 
available  they  may  be  planted  on  the  floor,  and 
will  yield  two  or  three  crops  of  leaves  before  they 
are  exhausted  ;  a  few  roots  put  in  fresh  about 
once  a  fortnight  will  ensure  a  regular  supply. 

MuSTAKD  AND  Ceess  are  so  easily  grown  and 
so  indispensable  for  good  salads,  that  they  ought 
to  be  grown  wherever  salads  are  required.  They 
require  but  little  time  to  become  fit  for  use,  and 
under  glass  prove  tender  and  crisp  and  mild  in 
flavour — in  fact,  altogether  preferable  to  outdoor 
supplies.  Shallow  wooden  boxes  are  the  best  in 
which  to  raise  them,  and  very  little  depth  of  soil  is 
requisite.  Boxes  1  foot  6  inches  long  by  1  foot 
3  inches  broad  and  2  inches  or  3  inches  deep 
answer  perfectly.  Fill  them  full  of  light  soil  and 
press  it  down  quite  level  ;  water  with  a  fine  rosed 
can,  then  sprinkle  the  seed  regularly  on  the  sur- 
face ;  set  them  in  a  warm  house,  and  cover  with  a 
board  to  exclude  light  until  the  seeds  have  ger- 
minated ;  then  remove  them,  and  in  a  day  or  two 
more  they  will  be  fit  to  take  to  a  cold  house 
until  required  for  use.     Cress  takes  a  little  longer 


than  Mustard  to  reach  the  best  stage  for  salad- 
ing. 

Tarragon,  although  used  mostly  as  an  herb 
for  culinary  purposes,  is  very  much  appreciated  in 
small  quantities  in  mixed  salads.  Good  roots 
ought  to  be  lifted  at  once,  and  planted  in  boxes 
of  light  soil,  putting  them  in  strong  heat  as  re- 
quired for  use.  If  brought  on  gently  they  produce 
green  shoots  for  a  long  period. 

Chervil,  is  easily  raised  from  seed,  which  for 
a  winter  supply  should  be  sown  in  July  and 
August.  A  sheltered  position,  such  as  the  foot  of  a 
wall,  suits  it  best,  as  with  some  good  thatched 
hurdles  for  protection  in  case  of  snow,  a  supply 
may  be  ensured  at  any  time,  or  roots  may  be 
grown  in  boxes  and  placed  under  glass  in  case  of 
a  protracted  visitation  of  severe  weather. 

Corn  Salad  is  another  very  useful  plant,  and, 
like  the  preceding,  easily  raised  from  seed  ;  thit 
for  winter  use  should  be  sown  in  August,  and 
either  thinned  out  or  transplanted.  It  is  quite 
hardy  and  may  be  grown  in  any  ordinary  soil  in 
drills  about  9  inches  apart ;  it  may  be  either  de- 
foliated like  Spinach,  or  the  tops  may  be  cut  off. 

Dandelion  is  by  many  cultivated  for  winter 
salads ;  when  blanched  it  is  very  mild  in  flavour. 
The  same  treatment  as  that  accorded  to  Chicory 
will  produce  good  Dandelion  roots,  and  if  the  tops 
are  blanched  in  the  same  manner,  they  vrill  be 
generally  esteemed. 

Rampion  is  not  so  generally  grown  as  it  de- 
serves to  be,  as  it  makes  an  agreeable  addition  to 
winter  salads.  Sow  in  April  and  May  in  very  shal- 
low drills,  as  the  seed  is  very  minute;  keep  it 
moist  until  the  plants  are  fit  for  transplanting.  A 
shaded  border  suits  them  best,  and  they  must  be 
frequently  watered  in  dry  weather  ;  the  roots  are 
either  eaten  like  Radishes,  or  in  mixed  salads. 

Water  Cress  may  be  successfully  grown  in  cool 
shaded  borders  as  a  kitchen  garden  crop,  but  when 
procurable  from  clear  running  streams  it  is  best. 
As  many,  however,  have  not  streams  in  which  to 
grow  it,  I  may  mention  that  if  seed  is  sown  in  a 
cool  shaded  position  and  kept  moist,  good  Cresses 
will  be  the  result.  If  sown  in  spring  the  plants 
make  rapid  growth  and  run  up  to  flower,  but  the 
tops  should  be  cut  off  in  August,  so  that  a  crop  of 
soft,  young  growth  may  be  produced  by  the  time 
winter  sets  in.  Under  a  north  wall  is  the  best 
place  for  this  crop.  James  Geoom. 

Gosjjort,  Hants. 


SEAKALB  FROM  SEED. 

Seakale  is  not  generally  raised  from  seed,  but 
from  sets  or  pieces  of  the  roots,  and  the  demand 
for  large  crowns  and  roots  fit  for  forcing  is  enor- 
mous. Both  systems  of  culture  are  good,  but  I 
think  it  is  well  to  raise  new  stock  from  seed  occa- 
sionally. For  permanent  plantations  I  am  of 
opinion  that  seedlings  are  preferable  to  plants 
raised  from  sets,  as  they  push  out  great  thong-like 
roots  and  make  very  vigorous,  healthy  crowns 
after  the  first  year's  growth.  Being  a  maritime 
plant,  Seakale  flourishes  well  in  the  shingly  soil 
of  this  locality.  Last  winter  I  procured  a  quantity 
of  seed  from  plants  growing  wild  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Southampton.  Early  in  March  it  was 
sown  in  soil  so  stony  that  it  was  diSicult  to  get 
enough  mould  to  cover  the  seeds ;  the  soil,  too, 
was  not  manured  ;  yet  the  young  seedlings  grew 
away  so  freely  during  summer,  that  they  are  now 
fine  plants,  quite  equal  to  any  I  have  ever  seen  in 
rich  kitchen  garden  soils.  I  would  therefore  recom- 
mend anyone  forming  a  permanent  plantation  of 
this  useful  esculent  to  utilise  any  stony  portion  of 
their  garden  for  the  purpose  and  plant  seedling 
plants  in  preference  to  those  raised  from  root  cut- 
tings. I  may  also  remark  that  amongst  the  seed- 
lings raised  from  wild  plants  there  is  considerable 
difference  both  in  colour  and  habit,  but  when  pro- 
perly blanched  all  are  excellent  in  quality.  The 
old  practice  of  forcing  Seakale  where  it  grows  by 
means  of  fermenring  stable  manure  and  leaves 
has  of  late  years  fallen  into  disrepute  ;  neverthe- 
less, it  is  unquestionably  the  best  mode  for  gar- 
dens of  moderate  extent,  although  not  likely  to 
suit  the  requirements  of  market  growers.     Now  is 


the  time  to  form  new  plantations ;  trench  the  soil 
deeply,  plant  one-year-old  plants  in  patches  of 
three  together,  in  rows  a  yard  apart  each  way  ;  the 
three  plants  must  be  sufliciently  close  together  to 
allow  ordinary  Seakale  pots  to  cover  them,  or  seeds 
may  be  sown  in  patches  at  the  same  distance 
apart,  and  allowed  to  grow  on  without  removal, 
i.e.,  it  space  is  at  disposal.  When  the  old  leaves 
die  down  naturally  in  November,  put  a  covering 
of  coal  ashes  over  the  crowns.  This  serves  to  keep 
slugs  from  eating  the  young  growth  when  forcing 
is  commenced.  With  the  gently  progressive  heat, 
such  as  is  maintained  by  a  good  body  of  forest 
tree  leaves,  put  on  just  before  Christmas,  and 
well  established  crowns,  finer  growth  is  procured 
than  by  any  other  means,  and  the  roots  being  all 
intact  the  produce  is  of  the  highest  excellence. 
Considering  the  ease,  too,  with  which  Seakale  is 
thus  cultivated,  it  is  surprising  that  it  is  not  more 
generally  grown  than  it  is.  It  is  always  so  dear 
as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  million  ;  therefore 
any  mode  of  growing  it  by  which  it  may  be  chea 
pened  is  well  worth  attention.  J.  Geoom. 

Gosport. 

THE  POTATO  FUNGUS. 
Mr.  S.  Wilson,  Kinmundy,  read  a  paper  the  other 
evening  on  "  The  Theory  of  the  Potato  Disease  " 
before  the  members  of  the  North  of  Scotland  Hor- 
ticultural Association,  Aberdeen,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  abridged  report.  Mr.  J.  Littlejohn, 
President  of  the  Association,  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  Wilson  said  it  might  be  thought  that  every 
point  in  the  natural  history  of  the  Potato  disease 
should  be  already  perfectly  well  known.  _  This 
disease  began  to  be  prominently  manifested  in  this 
country  in  the  year  18i5,  and  scarcely  a  year  since 
that  time  has  been  free  from  its  ravages  ;  and  yet, 
although  it  has  thus  been  nearly  forty  years  under 
the  inspection  of  science,  we  are  still  very  much 
in  the  dark  regarding  the  real  method  by  which 
it  is  developed  in  the  tissues  of  the  various  parts 
of  a  Potato  plant.  One  has  only  to  read  the 
scientific  evidence  given  before  the  recent  parlis  - 
mentary  committee  on  the  Potato  crop  to  see  that 
the  opinions  of  the  best  informed  are  still  inco- 
herent, and  do  not  harmonise  with  each  other 
There  are  various  diseases  which  affect  various 
parts  of  the  Potato  plant ;  but  the  disease  which 
is  produced  by  the  fungus  called  Peronospora  in- 
festans  is  more  especially  known  as  the  Potato 
disease.  After  considering  various  existing  theo- 
ries  of  the  disease,  and  noticing  the  way  in 
which  fungi  behave  in  reference  to  other  plants, 
I  was  led  to  examine  perfectly  fresh  Potato  tubers, 
perfectly  fresh  stalks,  and  perfectly  fresh  leaves 
in  all  stages  of  growth ;  and  in  all  these  parts,  as 
well  as  in  the  plums  or  f ruits,'I  have  found  certain 
small  organisms  which  are  distinctly  not  of  the 
Potato  tissues,  but  easily  separable  from  them  by 
dissection.  I  gave  the  name  of  sclerotiets  to  these 
bodies,  implying  thereby  that  they  are  small 
sclerotia.  A  fungal  sclerotium  is  in  general  a 
solid  leathery  or  horny  mass  of  excessively  branch- 
ing mycelium,  all  felted  together  by  the  fluid 
which  exudes  from  it.  The  ergots  on  many  of 
the  Grasses  are  the  most  familiar  examples  of 
sclerotia  ;  but  there  are  many  other  sclerotia  be- 
sides ergots.  They  are  all  the  resting  or  hyber- 
nating  states  of  certain  fungi.  They  lie  dormant 
through  the  winter,  and  germinate  at  various 
periods  of  the  following  summer  and  autumn,  pro- 
ducing their  appropriate  fungi,  the  spores  of  which 
again  produce  the  mycelia  from  which  grow  the 
sclerotia  show  specimens,  and  so  the  life  circle  is 
completed.  Now,  supposing  that  these  sclerotials, 
which  are  in  most  cases  so  abundant  in  the  tissues 
of  the  Potato  plant,  possess  the  functions  of  sclero- 
tia, the  circumstance  will  be  in  perfect  harmony 
with  that  department  of  fungal  life  which  has  just 
been  alluded  to.  The  sclerotials,  however,  are 
parasi1;io ;  they  exist  in  the  tissues  of  the  living 
plant.  They  are  most  perfectly  developed  in  the 
leaves,  and  are  situated  about  the  middle  of  the 
leaf  and  over  its  whole  extent.  Seen  by  reflected 
light  they  are  quite  white  ;  but  they  are  most  con- 
spicuous by  transmitted  light,  and  then,  as  they 
are  opaque,  they  appear  nearly  black.     In  the 
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leaves  they  are  about  the  two-thousandth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  are  of  various  rounded 
forms,  like  long  Potatoes,  or  like  round  Totatoes. 
They  consist  of  a  mass  of  variously-shaped  gra- 
nules held  together  by  some  kind  of  gum.  Some- 
times a  delicate  bit  of  mycelium  may  be  seen  in 
them,  but  in  general  they  consist  merely  of 
agglutinated  granules.  In  the  stalks  of  the 
Potato  they  are  of  much  larger  size,  but 
are  of  a  looser  texture  and  less  definite 
form.  In  the  tubers'again  they  are  of  many  diffe- 
rent sizes.  Some  of  them  are  rounded  and  com- 
pact, some  of  them  are  irregular  in  shape  and 
very  loosely  aggregated  together,  and  in  some 
cases  little  clusters  of  these  opaque  granules  lie 
about  among  the  starch  cells,  with  little  or  no 
mutual  cohesion.  They  are  situated  in  the  great- 
est numbers  round  the  eyes  and  round  the  inser- 
tion of  the  stalk  on  which  the  tuber  is  attached, 
and  from  which  it  grows.  Now,  I  make  no  de- 
mand upon  your  faith  in  regard  to  the  presence  of 
thesclerotials';  they  are startlingly  visible  inthepre- 
parations  put  before  you,  and  have  been  admitted 
by  all  who  have  seen  them.  But  I  must  ask  you 
on  this  occasion  to  believe  that  the  granular  plasm 
from  which  these  bodies  are  developed  first 
enters  the  Potato  by  the  young  tubers  from  the 
mycelium  of 

Resting  Spoees  in  tub  Soil, 
just  in  the  same  way  as  the  plasm  of  the  club- 
root  fungus  enters  the  Turnip  bulb.    We  have  thus 
got  tubers  infested  with  fungal  sclerotials  and 
looser  masses   of    the  same   granular    particles. 
These  are  all  visible  in  the  tubers  and  must  have 
entered  in  some  way  or  other.     We  see  them  in 
perfectly  fresh  tubers,  but  in  such  tubers  we  see 
nothing   of    De    Bary's    hybernating    mycelium ; 
nevertheless,  these  granular  bodies   are   exactly 
equivalent  to  such  mycelium.     But  it  does  not  at 
all  follow  because  these  bodies  are  present  in  the 
tubers  that  they  should  germinate  at  any  time 
and  produce  disease  ;   sclerotia  germinate  only 
at  certain  periods  of  the  year,  and  so  long  as  these 
bodies  remain  quiescent  in  the  Potato  tubers  they 
do  no  harm  any  more  than  the  crystals  found  in 
the  tissues    of    many    other    plants.     Well,  the 
infested  tuber  is  cut  into  sets  and;  planted,  and 
as  the  haulm  and  leaves  which  result  from  germi- 
nation and  growth  are    mere    developments   of 
the   tissues   of    the   tuber,    the    granular   fungal 
matter    in    the   seed    tuber  is   carried    up    and 
distributed    through   the    stems    and    leaves    of 
the    plant ;    and    in    these    accordingly,    at    all 
periods   of    the   season,    it    is    found    developed 
into  the  sclerotials.     If  those  who  follow  De  Bary 
contend  that  the  hybernating  mycelium  is  carried 
up  with  the  growing  shoots,  they  can  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  admitting  the  translocation  of  the  sclerotic 
granules.     We  have  only  to  wait  now  and  see  what 
will  become  of  the  little  particles  lying  within  the 
leaves  and  stalks.    A  leaf  may  sometimes  be  found 
containing  few  or  no  organisms,  but  in  most  leaves 
they  exist  in  great  numbers.  And  certainly  it  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  if  they  germinate  and  give  rise  to 
the  mycelium,  which  runs  through  the  leaves  and 
produces  the  conidispores  of . the  Peronospora,  they 
are  exactly  in  the  position  which  they  should  occupy. 
The  upper  side   of  the  leaf  consists  of  closely 
perched  palisade  cells,  while  the  lower  side  con- 
sists of  loose  round  cells.     The  sclerotials  become 
developed  at  the  base  of  the  palisade  cells.     The 
autumn  is  now  approaching,  and  you  go  out  some 
dewy  morning  and  observe  a  few 

Black  Spots  on  tour  Potato  Leaves. 
You  take  one  of  these  leaves  for  inspection.  You 
discover  very  soon  that  nothing  is  to  be  made  of 
the  tissue,  which  is  already  black ;  everything  is 
too  opaque.  But  round  the  black  spot  you  find 
that  there  is  a  peculiar  green  border,  as  if  that 
part  of  the  leaf  had  been  squeezed.  Tearing  out 
a  part  of  this  border,  you  find  that  it  is  permeated 
in  all  directions  with  very  irregular  lines  of  my- 
celium, and  that  these  lines  are  here  and  there 
sending  extensions  out  at  the  stomata  of  the  lower 
side  of  the  leaf.  You  follow  these  extensions,  and 
you  find  that  they  are  the  stalks  which  bear  the 
conidia  of  Peronospora  inf  estans.  This  part  is  easy 
and  completely  satisfagtory.  But  you  want  to  find 


where  the  mycelium  inside  the  leaf  takes  its  rise. 
Has  an   oospore  come  flying  through  the  air  and 
entered  the  leaf,  01  has  one  or  more  of  those  little 
sclerotials,  already  inside,  simply  germinated  ?     I 
do  not  wish  to  make  you  more  certain  than  I  am 
myself ;  this   question   is   excessively  difficult  to 
answer.  The  leaf  mycelium  is  of  greattransparency, 
and  although  it  gradually  attains  a  considerable 
diameter  and  is  easily  seen,  yet  at  its  origin  it  is  of 
extreme  fineness,  and  unless  separated  from  the 
tissue  of  the  leaf,  cannot  be  seen  at  all ;  while  the 
operation  of  separating  it  from  the  tissue  breaks 
away  the  threads  from  their  origin,  whatever  that 
may  be.     Nevertheless  in  the  course  of  the  last 
three  years  I  have  come  upon  what  I  regard  as 
sufficient  evidence  that  the  mycelium  in  the  leaf 
and  other  parts  results  from  the  germination  of 
the  sclerotials.     The  granules  at  the  boundaries  of 
these   bodies   become   detached,   and   throw    out 
lines,  which  at  first  are  only  to  be  seen  with  a  high 
power  in  the  most  favourable  light.  Of  course  you 
see  at  once  that  by  this  theory  every  leaf  in  a  field 
contains  the  materials  producing  its  own  disease. 
In  every  infested  leaf  there  are  hundreds  of  more 
sclerotials  than  would  destroy  it.    No  flying  zoo- 
spores are  here  required.     The  enemy  has  been 
lodged  inside  all  the  season.    And  the  philosophy 
of  its  germination  is,  that  the  parasite  may  be 
brought  to  its  perfect  fruit-bearing  condition.     In 
the  early  period  of  the  disease  only  one  or  two 
spots  may  arise  on  a  leaf,  showing  that  only  one  or 
two  centres  have  germinated ;   but  later  on  the 
sclerotials  germinate  in  all  directions  over  a  leaf, 
and  produce  little  black  spots,  which  gradually 
run  into  each  other.     It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that 
the  disease  does  not  arise  till  the  leaves  are  turn- 
ing yellow;  the 

Geowtii  of  the  Fungus 


is    most  rapid    in   leaves    perfectly   green.     By 
this   theory   you   see   that   no   journey  of  myce- 
lium down  the  stalks  or  up  the  stalks  is  necessary 
for  the  destruction  of  the  stalks.     Anyone  who 
has  closely  observed  must  have  seen  that  a  part  of 
the  stalk  is  often  diseased  while  the  parts  above 
and   below  are  perfectly  fresh  and  green.     This 
cannot  be  explained  by  itinerant  mycelium.     But 
it    is    easily    explained     on     this    theory  :    the 
sclerotials    have  germinated  where  the   disease 
appears,    and    have    not    yet  germinated  above 
and    below.    If    you    make    a    thin    slice   of  a 
stalk   and   place    it   during   night   in   moist   air, 
the    sclerotic    masses    will    germinate,     and    in 
the  morning  you  will  have  a  forest  of  I'crono- 
spora,  the  plants  all  standing  with  their  fruits  on 
the  branches.     In  the  same  way  with  the  tubers, 
a  thin  slice  laid   upon  a  slide  will   throw  up  a 
thicket  of  conidia-bearers,  with  the  denser  growths 
arising  near  where  the  sclerotia  are  situated.  The 
Plums  are  also  liable  to  be  infested  with  these 
parasitic  granules.     They  appear  first,  of  course, 
in   the   ovary    around   the    seeds    and    scattered 
through  the  walls.     So  that  in  autumn  you  have 
only  to  place  a  few   Plums  in  moist  air  to  get  a 
crop  of  Peronospora  bursting  through  the  surface, 
or  a  thin  slice   may  be  placed  on  a  slide  and  the 
fungus  will  in  a  few  hours  be  in  full  fruit.     Thus, 
then,  you  have  a  brief  outline  of  the  theory  or  course 
which  the  parasite  pursues  while  it  is  within  the 
tissues  of  the  host   plant.     The  germinal  granules 
are  absorbed  by  the  underground  stalks,  and  thus 
enter  the  tubers  ;  and  on  the  germination  and  ex- 
pansion of   the  tissues  of  the  tubers,  they  are 
carried  out  with  the  expandinghaulms  and  foliage. 
In  these  they  lie,  possibly  undergoing  some  secret 
process  of  preparation  or  gestation,  till  the  proper 
time   for   germination,  when  they  start   into  ac- 
tivity, and  by  the  assistance  of  the  juices  of  the 
host  plant  used  as  food,  the  purpose  of  their  para- 
sitic life  is  accomplished  in  the  production  of  their 
conidial  fruit  and   seed.     But  you  will  naturally 
ask,  what  becomes  of  the  fruit  and  seed  ?     Other 
theories     find    a    use    for    the     conidia    in    the 
spread  of   the  current  disease.     Here  the  whole 
of  the  current   disease   has   one  source,  namely, 
the    germination    of     the     granules    within    the 
tissues,  so  that  the  conidia  are  no  more  required 
for  the  current  crop  of  Peronospora  than  are  the 
seeds  sbakea  o\it  of  »  crop  of  wheat  for  the  current 


crop  of  wheat.  It  would  take  too  much  time  to  go 
into  that  part  of  the  life  of  the  fungus  which  is 
passed  outside  of  the  Potato ;  therefore  I  may  say, 
shortly,  that  when  the  conidia  fall  to  the  ground 
they  germinate  in  various  ways  and  give  rise  to 
the  resting  spores  or  oospores.  These  grow  at  any 
time  through  the  winter,  and  produce  a  strong, 
jointed,  brown  myceliuta.  And  it  is  from  the 
grandular  plasm  carried  through  the  soil  by  this 
mycelium  that  the  elements  of  the  fungus  are 
again  brought  into  contact  with  young  tubers  of 
the  Potato.  It  is  easy  to  prove  that  the  conidia 
give  rise  to  the  resting  spores.  If  you  take  half  a 
dozen  Potato  leaves  on  which  the  disease  has 
begun,  and  place  them  against  the  inside  of  a 
bowl,  and  then  invert  the  bowl  on  a  plate,  and 
pour  in  a  little  water  to  keep  the  air  moist,  in  the 
course  of  six  weeks  or  two  months  all  the  conidia 
will  have  disappeared,  while  the  leaves  which 
showed  no  oospores  at  the  beginning  will  be  found 
swarming  with  them  in  great  beauty.  Thus  the 
life-circle  of  the  Peronospora  infestans  becomes 
completed.  It  could  not  become  completed  unless 
the  fungus  became  a  parasite.  And  I  will  venture 
to  add  that  the  theory  thus  imperfectly  submitted 
to  you  affords  a  more  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  Potato  disease  than  any 
other  which  has  been  proposed. 

It  had  been  asked  why  the  disease  generally 
first  appeared  in  the  leaf.  It  seemed  to  be  a  cha- 
racteristic of  the  fungus  that  it  germinated 
sooner  in  the  leaves  owing  to  their  constitution 
and  the  constitution  of  the  fungus  particles.  The 
theory  he  had  advanced  regarding  the  spread  of 
the  disease  explained  why  some  of  the  new  varie- 
ties of  Potatoes  resisted  the  disease  better  than 
the  other  theories  he  had  referred  to,  the  explana- 
tion being  that  year  after  year  the  Potatoes  be- 
came more  charged  with  sclerotials.  When 
the  tubers  got  a  certain  amount  of  this  material 
.  into  their  tissues  one  year,  it  was  carried  on  in 
the  young  tubers  and  an  addition  was  made  from 
the  soil  at  the  same  time,  so  that  by  and  by,  in 
the  course  of  years,  all  the  Potatoes  became 
charged  with  the  germs  of  the  fungus,  and  would 
not  grow.  It  appeared  that  there  was  something 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Champion  variety  of 
Potato  which  prevented  the  germination  of  the 
disease.  Its  roots  penetrated  deeper  than  some 
other  varieties,  and  it  was  a  late  Potato,  and  did 
not  come  to  maturity  at  the  period  at  which  the 
disease  was  most  liable  to  appear.  It  did  not 
ripen  until  the  season  had  become  colder  and 
more  unfavourable  for  the  germination  of  these 
bodies.  That  seemed  to  be  partly  an  explanation 
of  the  way  in  which  the  Champion  had  more  or 
less  resisted  the  disease. 

Mr.  Thomas  Jamieson  said  since  Mr.  Wilson 
had  shown  clearly  how  the  disease  was  propagated, 
one  practical  result  of  the  paper  should  be  to 
teach  cultivators  that  haulm  and  diseased  tubers 
should  not  be  left  on  the  ground. 

Mr.  Robson  asked  if  Mr.  Wilson  suggested  that 
by  planting  diseased  tubers  they  would  specially 
propagate  the  disease. 

Mr.  Wilson  said  the  meaning  of  it  was  simply 
that  nearly  all  the  tubers  at  the  present  day  con- 
tain matter  from  which  the  fungus  is  produced,  so 
that  they  found  it  impossible  to  plant  undiseased 
Potatoes,  though  the  disease  was  not  developed. 
He  did  not  find  that  by  raising  Potatoes  from 
seedlings  they  would  escape  the  disease.  Spea- 
king of  the  janson  system,  he  did  not  believe 
it  was  a  proof  against  disease.  It  they  earthed 
up  Potatoes  and  put  them  further  from  the  light 
and  air,  it  was  perfectly  evident  that  no  seed 
would  germinate — it  could  not  germinate  except 
under  proper  atmospheric  conditions.  The  Janson 
system  might  beamethodof  diminishing  the  disease, 
although  his  theory  might  not  be  correct.  The 
Potatoes  were  put  into  the  soil  under  new  condi- 
tions, and  the  question  was,  "  Were  these  new 
conditions  the  cause  which  retarded  the  germina- 
tion of  the  fungus  or  not."  He  thought  that 
might  be  the  real  explanation. 


Grubs  In  Celery  leaves.— The  grubs  of  the 
Celery  fly  seem  to  be  very  abundant  in  some  places 
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this  autumn.  A  correspondent  of  the  Times  a  few 
days  ago  describes,  under  the  heading  of  "  A  New 
Disease,"  the  way  in  which  the  Celery  near  Sit- 
tingbourne  is  attacked,  and,  from  tlie  description, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  leaves  are  infested 
by  this  well-known  insect ;  so  one  might  have  been 
spared  the  shook  which  the  idea  of  a  new  pest  in 
our  gardens  gave  one  had  the  writer  consulted 
some  practical  gardener  before  announcing  his 
discovery  in  the  leading  journal.  Anyone  who  has 
their  Celery  attacked  by  these  grubs  cannot  do 
better  than  at  once  gather  the  infested  leaves  and 
burn  them,  or  bury  them  so  deep  that  the  grubs 
will  be  killed,  which,  if  allowed  to  come  to  matu- 
rity, will  bury  themselves  in  the  ground  and  become 
chrysalides,  from  which  the  flies  will  emerge  next 
spring. — G.  S.  S. 


The  Champion  Potato.— In  the  Fen  dis- 
tricts this  popular  Potato  is  losing  caste,  as  it  no 
longer  produces  the  heavy  crops  which  it  once  did. 
Already  growers  are  calling  out  for  another  good, 
sound  Potato  to  take  its  place ;  even  those  who 
have  their  seed  from  Scotland  do  not  have  the  re- 
turn they  formerly  had.  I  noticed  many  fields 
during  the  last  summer  where  the  tops  seemed 
tinted  with  red  as  if  scorched,  checking  the  growth 
and  spoiling  the  yield.  The  Magnum  Bonums  are 
fairly  good  this  year.— E. 

Transplanting  late  Broccoli.— It  some- 
times happens  that  in  a  closely  cropped  garden, 
from  which  much  is  expected,  room  cannot  be 
found  for  all  the  late  Broccoli  in  the  posi- 
tion which  it  is  intended  they  shall  finally  occupy. 
For  several  years  past,  to  meet  this  case,  I  have 
planted  them  at  the  right  season  wherever  room 
could  be  found,  and  shitted  them  wilh  balls  after- 
wards. In  October  I  laid  the  plants  with  their 
heads  to  the  north,  and  buried  up  the  stems  as 
much  as  possible  without  injury  to  the  leaves. — 
E.  H. 

Exhibition  Brussels  Sprouts.— This  ap- 
pears to  be  an  early  variety,  and  one  which  grows  to 
a  medium  height.  Its  stems  are  completely  covered 
with  fine  large  Sprouts  from  top  to  bottom. 
Growers  of  Sprouts  for  early  crops  and  for  exhibi- 
tion should  certainly  give  this  variety  a  trial.  A 
few  days  ago  I  saw  a  line  break  of  it  at  Potter's 
Park,  Ottershaw,  where  it  is  considered  to  be  the 
earliest  and  most  prolific  variety  grown.  Com- 
pared with  some  of  the  leading  varieties,  it  is 
greatly  in  advance  of  them  as  regards  earliness ;  the 
tops  of  the  plants  were  perfectly  level,  not  one 
seeming  to  grow  liigher  than  another.  The  Sprouts 
of  this  variety  were  ready  to  pick  several  weeks 
before  the  earliest  of  the  other  kinds  sown  at  the 
same  time. — W.  C. 

Spring  Cabbages. — Owners  of  small  gar- 
dens much  overhung  with  fruit  trees  should  not 
attempt  to  raise  their  own  plants,  but  should  buy 
them  from  some  open,  well-exposed  piece  of 
ground.  They  will  thus  be  well  hardened,  and 
will  withstand  the  winter  frosts  better  than  plants 
which  have  been  drawn  up  in  the  shade.  Some  of 
the  best  varieties  for  a  small  garden  are  All  Heart, 
one  of  the  best  and  most  compact-growing  of  va- 
rieties, coming  into  use  early  in  spring ;  Early 
Heartwell  Marrow,  one  of  the  very  earliest,  the 
heads  being  compact  and  firm,  and  nearly  all  fit 
for  use,  as  they  produce  but  few  outside  leaves ; 
Cocoa-nut,  a  fine  second  early  variety  ;  Enfield 
Market,  one  of  the  best  for  the  main  crop,  coming 
into  use  later  than  the  earlier  varieties ;  and 
Carter's  Early,  the  last  a  distinct  sort  and  excel- 
lent in  flavour. — Wm.  Chkistison. 

Q-as  lime  and  Tomatoes.— We  have  been 
rather  fortunate  this  season  in  escaping  the  To- 
mato disease,  so  prevalent  in  some  places.  Gene- 
rally we  lose  more  than  half  of  our  crop  from  the 
disease,  and  I  attribute  its  absence  this  year  to  our 
having  given  the  border  a  coating  of  gas  lime. 
The  latter  laid  on  the  ground  some  time  before  it 
was  trenched.  The  Tomatoes  were  planted  early 
in  spring  against  the  wall,  not  a  drop  of  manure 
water,  and  very  little  clear  water,  being  given 
them  during  the  summer.  The  result  is  a  very  fine 
crop  without  a  trace  of  disease.     On  the  other 


hand,  a  few  plants  were  planted  at  the  back  of 
some  Cucumber  frames,  beyond  the  influence  of 
the  gas  lime,  but  where  they  always  had  plenty  of 
moisture  at  the  roots.  These  have  all  been  very 
badly  attacked  by  the  disease.  I  admit  that  To- 
matoes will  grow  faster  and  produce  larger  fruit 
when  kept  moist  at  the  roots ;  but  I  find  from 
experience  that  they  are  more  liable  to  disease. — 
Geo.  Caepenter,  Ugdcns,  Waltun-ou-Thiimes. 


Orchids. 

Cymbidium  Masterai.— This  chaste  East 
Indian  Orchid  is  beautiful  at  any  season,  but  never 
more  so  than  when  it  flowers  in  October  and  No- 
vember, a  condition  in  which  it  now  is  in  Mr. 
Pull's  nursery,  where  there  are  some  fine  specimens 
of  it,  each  with  two  or  more  spikes  of  flowers. 
The  ivory-white  blossoms  of  this  Cymbidium  and 
its  elegant  grassy  foliage  render  it  an  indispens- 
able plant  in  every  collection  of  Orchids. 

Trichosma  suavis  is  more  remarkable  for 
delicious  fragrance  than  for  the  showiness  of  its 
blossoms,  though  these  are  attractive.  They  are 
dull  white,  heavily  striped  with  deep  red  and 
blotched  with  lemon-yellow ;  they  are  produced 
in  few-flowered  racemes  and  their  odour  is  very 
sweet.  It  is  an  Assamese  Orchid  with  evergreen 
foliage,  and  habitually  flowers  in  the  dull  winter 
months ;  hence  its  value.  It  is  in  flower  in  an 
intermediate  house  in  Mr.  W.  Bull's  nursery. 

OdontoglosBum    Insleayi   splendens. 

—  Such  is  the  name  given  to  the  most  beautiful 
variety  of  this  Odontoglossum  we  have  ever  seen, 
and  which  is  now  in  full  beauty  in  the  Victoria 
Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway.  The  flowers  are  as 
large  as  0.  grande  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  beau- 
tifully barred  with  chocolate  brown  on  a  pale 
ground,  but  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the 
flower  is  the  labellum,  which  measures  over  1  inch 
across,  and  is  of  the  richest  and  clearest  chrome- 
yellow,  set  ofE  by  numerous  heavy  spots  run  toge- 
ther so  as  to  form  a  continuous  band  of  bright 
cinnamon-red.  It  is  by  far  the  finest  Odontoglos- 
sum of  its  stamp  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
The  spike  is  large,  and  carries  several  flowers,  and 
the  plant  is  a  very  fine  specimen. 

Odontoglossum  baphlcanthum.  — An 

uncommonly  fine  spike,  the  best  we  have  seen  of 
this  delicately  beautiful  Orchid,  has  been  sent  to 
us  by  Mr.  E.  Harvey,  Riversdale  Road,  Aigburth. 
It  is  a  branched  spike  some  18  inches  long  and 
carries  no  fewer  than  fifty  blossoms.  The  flowers 
are  similar  to  those  of  0.  crispum  ;  the  petals  and 
sepals  are  narrow,  wavy  edged,  and  in  the  speci- 
men sent  of  a  soft  citron-yellow,  a  colour  that 
shows  beautifully  by  candlelight.  The  few  irregu- 
lar blotches  of  cinnamon-red  upon  the  flowers  add 
to  their  attractiveness.  This  is  asyetoneof  the  rarest 
of  a  numerous  set  of  so-called  natural  hybrids, 
and  well  worth  the  high  price  which  it  fetches. 
Mr.  Harvey  likewise  sends  a  flower  of  a  richly 
coloured  form  of  Gattleya  aurea,  or  more  correctly 
C.  Dowiana.  It  is  not  larger  than  usual,  neither 
are  the  sepals  and  petals  out  of  the  ordinary  run, 
but  the  broad  shallow  lip  is  exquisitely  pencilled 
and  netted  with  gold  upon  a  ground  of  the  in- 
tensest  amethyst,  a  colour  which  also  forms  a  broad 
band  round  the  margin.  It  is  truly  a  gorgeous 
Orchid. 

Odontoalossum    vexillarium    rubel- 

lum. — Now  that  this  variety  has  been  under  ob- 
servation for  several  seasons  there  cannot  possibly 
be  a  question  as  to  its  distinctness,  and  certainly 
none  as  to  its  extreme  beauty.  In  Mr.  \V.  Bull's 
nursery,  Chelsea,  there  is  a  houseful  of  plants  of 
the  typical  0.  vexillarium,  not  one  of  which  among 
the  hundreds  there  are  in  bloom,  but  this  rubel- 
lum  or  autumn-blooming  variety  has  just  com- 
menced to  throw  up  its  flower-spikes.  This  late- 
flowering  character  is  also  associated  with  a  dif- 
ferent habit  of  growth,  as  well  as  of  size,  colour, 
and  shape  of  the  flowers.  It  has  rounder  and  less 
elongated  pseudo-bulbs  and  broader  foliage.  The 
flowers  are  below  the  average  size  of  those  of  the 
type  ;  their  colour  is  deeper  and  richer,  being  of  a 


deep,  yet  bright  rose-pink  ;  the  labellum  is,  more- 
over, distinctly  marked  by  three  crimson  lines  on 
a  lemon-yellow  ground— a  character  quite  absent 
or  not  so  pronounced  in  the  ordinary  forms.  It 
would  be  a  peer  among  the  numerous  forms  of  O. 
vexillarium  if  it  flowered  contemporaneously,  but 
since  it  never  blooms  till  late  in  autumn  and  early 
winter  its  value  is  doubly  enhanced,  tor  there  are 
comparatively  few  good  Orchids  that  habitually 
flower  at  these  seasons.  The  varietal  name  ap- 
plied to  this  plant  is  somewhat  inappropriate,  see- 
ing that  some  of  the  early-flowering  varieties  are 
quite  as  deep  in  colour.  A  more  appropriate,  and 
certainly  more  expressive,  name  would  be  seio- 
tinum,  or  tardiflorum,  or  autumnale. 

Cattleya  amanda. — We  fortunately  found 
this  extremely  rare  Orchid  in  flower  the  other  day 
at  Mr.  Bull's  nursery,  where  it  has  been  in  that 
condition  for  some  time  past.  It  is  different  from 
all  other  cultivated  Cattleyas,  and  indeed 
one  of  the  loveliest  of  the  race.  Its  growth  is 
slender,  resembling  to  some  extent  that  of  C. 
intermedia.  The  flowers  measure  some  4  inches 
across  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  of  thick  texture, 
and  of  a  delicate  pink  ;  the  labellum  is  proportion- 
ately large,  of  rounded  contour  with  a  pink  ground, 
on  which  are  beautiful  net-like  tracings  of  crimson, 
something  like  those  on  the  lip  of  C.  maxima. 
This  Cattleya  is,  we  believe,  almost  unique  in 
cultivation.  It  is  known  also  as  C.  Rothschildiana. 
Another  rare  and  beautiful  Cattleya  in  flower  at 
Mr.  Bull's  is  an  unnamed  species  in  the  way  of 
but  quite  distinct  from,  C.  maxima,  the  flower 
being  of  a  deeper  hue  altogether,  though  the 
labellum  exhibits  the  delicate  reticulations 
peculiar  to  that  species.  The  rare  Ljelia  elegans 
prasiata  is  likewise  in  bloom  in  the  same  nursery. 

Odontoglossum  lepidum  is  the  name 
recently  applied  by  Professor  Reichenbach  to  an 
extremely  pretty  Orchid  that  has  flowered  in 
Messrs.  Shuttleworth  &  Carder's  nursery.  Park 
Road,  Clapham.  It  is,  doubtless,  not  a  true  spe- 
cies, but  one  of  the  numerous  natural  hybrids  that 
have  been  imported  of  late  years  among  0.  cris- 
pum, Pescatorei,  and  others.  The  features  of  0 
lepidum  bear  the  impress  of  0.  Pescatorei  and  O 
tripudians,  and  probably  these  are  the  parent 
from  which  it  sprang.  The  bulb  is  that  of  0.  Pes- 
catorei ;  it  produces  numerous  branched  spikes 
which,  in  the  specimen  under  notice,  were  about  a 
foot  in  height.  The  sepals  and  petals  were  of  me- 
dium breadth,  and  the  labellum  was  similar  to 
that  of  0.'  tripudians,  and  was  white,  heavily 
blotched  with  purple.  The  colour  of  the  flower 
when  first  expanded  was  of  a  beautiful  primrose- 
yellow,  blotched  with  cinnamon-red,  but  this 
colour  paled  by  age  to  almost  a  pure  white.  The 
swarm  of  flowers  aad  the  peculiar  manner  in 
which  they  change  their  colour  are  the  most  re- 
markable features  in  this  Orchid.  Another  in- 
teresting Odontoglossum  in  flower  in  this  nursery 
was  the  new  and  rare  0.  .Sanderianum,  a  pretty  spe- 
cies in  the  way  of  Lindleyanum,  but  much  more 
attractive,  inasmuch  as  the  labellum  is  pure  white. 

Onoldium  varicosum  Rogers!.— Of  the 

multitude  of  Oncidiums  there  are  none  that  possess 
such  a  combination  of  bright  colouring  and  elegant 
growth  as  does  the  Eogersi  variety  of  Oncidium 
varicosum  which  is  now  in  its  full  flowering 
season.  A  finely  developed  spike  of  this  Orchid 
can  only  be  compared  with  a  swarm  of  golden 
butterflies— so  numerous  are  they,  so  elegant  their 
form,  and  so  bright  their  colour.  The  difference 
between  the  ordinary  form  of  Oncidium  varicosum 
and  this  lovely  variety  is  indeed  a  wide  one ; 
the  difference  lies  principally  in  the  size  of  the 
flowers  and  the  breadth  of  the  spike.  In  the  type 
the  labellum  of  the  flower  measures  under  an  inch 
across  ;  whereas  in  the  true  Rogersi  it  is  never 
under,  and  sometimes  over,  2  inches  across.  The 
name  Rogersi  is  often  applied  to  fine  forms  of 
the  species  that  do  not  really  conform  to  the  true 
characters  of  the  original  Rogersi,  such  as  the 
illustration  in  Warner's  "  Select  Orchids  "  repre- 
sents. As  an  early  winter  flowering  Orchid  it  is 
unsurpassed,  but  as  the  true  form  is  comparatively 
scarce,  and  consequently  high-priced,  a  good  form 
of  0.  varicosium  is  isS  best  substitute.     The  true 
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lloger;n  may  now  be  seen  in  flower  in  Mr.  IJ.  S. 
Williams'  nursery,  where  one  of  the  Orchid 
houses  is  lit  up  by  a  number  of  specimens  of  it 
as  well  as  of  the  type  whose  light  airy  sjiikes 
hang  gracefully  on  all  sides.  Among  other  Onci- 
diums  in  bloom  in  the  same  nursery  is  a  very 
fine  form  of  0.  macranthum  (one  of  the  grandest 
of  Orchids),  and  0.  tigrinum  or  liarkeri  with  its 
showy  primrose-scented  flowers. 

PhaleeaopsiS  Lowi.— This  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  all  the  Moth  Orchids  in  cultivation, 
but  one  that  is  seldom  met  with,  especially  in 
bloom.  It  is  of  small  growth,  bearing  flower- 
spikes  a  foot  or  so  in  length,  and  usually  produces 
from  eight  to  a  dozen  flowers  on  each.  The  flowers 
are  about  2  inches  across  and  of  a  beautiful  soft 
rosy  lilac  tint.  The  peculiar  form  of  the  column 
of  the  flower  so  much  resembles  the  beak  of  a  bird 
that  it  is  popularly  called  the  Beaked  Phalaj- 
nopsis.  It  has  the  singular  habit  of  losing  its 
foliage  during  the  resting  season,  which,  in  Moul- 
mein,  its  native  country,  is  during  the  hot  and 
dry  season ;  therefore,  it  is  often  cast  aside  as 
dead  when  in  a  leafless  state.  The  roots,  however, 
are  sufficiently  large  and  fleshy  to  store  up  sufli- 
cient  vitality  for  the  production  of  new  leaves.  It 
visually  becomes  denuded  of  leaves  in  this  country 
during  winter.  The  leaves  are  from  2  inches  to 
i  inches  long  and  about  1  incli  in  width,  and  are 
of  a  dark  green,  speckled  with  purple.  It  succeeds 
best  when  grown  on  a  suspended  block  in  the 
East  Indian  house.  Several  flowering  plants  of 
this  Orchid  may  now  be  seen  in  Mr.  1).  S.  Willi  ims' 
nursery,  Upper  Holloway. 


NOTES   or   THE  WEEK. 


Ohrysanthemums.— The  annual  show  of 
these  at  the  Inner  Temple  Gardens  was  opened 
to  the  public  on  Thursday  last,  and  will  continue 
for  a  few  weeks.  As  the  present  promises  to  be  an 
exceptionally  fine  Chrysanthemum  season,  this 
and  other  shows  of  this  fine  autumnal  flower  may 
be  expected  to  be  more  than  usually  attractive. 

Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Insti- 
tution.— We  have  been  requested  to  announce 
that  the  firaultaneous  collections  in  aid  of  the  Pen- 
sion Augmentation  Fund  for  this  year  will  close 
on  November  30.  Oar  readers  will  be  pleased  to 
know  that  the  amount  collected  to  this  date  is 
il31  16s.  lOd.,  as  against  ,£331  5s.  7d.  this  day 
last  year. 

New  plant  label. — We  have  received  from 
Messrs.  Wolff  &  Son,  55,  Great  Queen  Street,  W.C, 
samples  of  a  new  wooden  label  which  they  have 
recently  invented.  The  invention  consists  of  a 
chemically  prepared  pencil,  which  will  write  only 
on  a  chemically  prepared  deal  label.  The  latter, 
after  being  sligtitly  moistened  vnth  water  on  its 
prepared  side,  is  written  upon  with  the  pencil,  the 
result  being  an  indelible  impression  caused  by  the 
union  of  the  two  chemicals  in  the  wood  and  pen- 
cil. We  have,  of  course,  no  experience  of  the 
value  of  labels  thus  treated,  but  shall  have  them 
practically  tested. 

The  Herefordshire  Pomona.— We  have 
received  the  sixth  part  of  this  noble  work.  It 
contains  coloured  illustrations  of  forty-two  culinary 
and  dessert  Apples,  seven  cider  sorts,  and  thirty- 
nine  sorts  of  Pears,  sections  and  descriptions  of 
the  varieties  accompanying  the  letterpress.  The 
concluding  part  of  the  work— part  vii. — will  not 
be  is.sued  until  the  close  of  next  year,  1881.  The 
Pomological  Society  of  France  will  hold  their 
Congress  and  Exhibition  of  Apples  and  Pears,  at 
Eouen,  in  the  autumn  of  1881,  when  it  is  intended 
that  the  so-called  "  Norman  "  Apples  of  Hereford- 
shire shall  be  placed  on  the  tables  with  the  real 
fruits  of  Normandy.  The  publication  of  part 
vii.  will  be  delayed  to  receive  the  report  on  that 
exhibition  by  the  committee  who  will  attend  the 
Congress  on  behalf  of  the  Woolhope  Club. 


that  would  be  required  to  raise  ^\'heat  enough  for 
one  man  would  produce  enough  Bananas  to  feed 
twenty-five  men. 


RECREATION  GROUNDS. 

The  Metropolitan  Public  Garden  and  Playground 
Association,  the  object  of  which  is  the  provision 
of  "  breathing  and  resting-places  for  the  old 
and  playgrounds  for  the  young  in  the  midst  of 
densely-populated  localities  in  London,"  has  just 
completed  the  first  year  of  its  existence.  The 
chairman  of  tlie  Association  in  his  report  of  the 
work  which  it  has  accomplished,  or  assisted  others 
to  do,  mentions  the  planting  of  twenty  Plane 
trees  in  the  Mile  End  Road,  at  a  cost  of  £10  ;  the 
erection  of  a  gymnasium  in  Wild  Street,  Drury 
Lane,  Board  School,  at  an  expense  of  i'300  ;  suc- 
cessful opposition  to  the  inclosure  by  the  Lords  of 
the  Manor  (Ecclesiastical  Commissioners)  of  a 
common  of  over  22  acres  in  extent,  called  "  Little 
Scrubbs,"  Hammersmith ;  and  the  successful 
opposition  to  the  proposal  of  the  London  and 
North- Western  Railway  Company  to  acquire  the 
disused  St.  James's  burial  ground,  Hampstead 
Road,  of  which  they  were  only  conceded  a  small 
corner,  the  remainder  being  transferred  to  the 
St.  Pancras  Vestry,  to  be  laid  out  by  them  as  a 
public  garden.  Other  achievements  were  the 
utilisation  as  a  public  garden  of  the  disused  burial 
ground  of  St.  Andrew,  Holborn,at  a  cost  of  .£1200  ; 
the  opening  to  the  public  of  part  of  the  private 
inclosure  in  Regent's  Park  ;  the  placing  of  orna- 
mental seats  in  St.  Margaret's  Churchyard,  West- 
minster ;  and  the  erection  of  gymnastic  apparatus 
in  the  playground  attached  to  St.  John's  Church, 
Waterloo  Road.  The  Association  gave  £100  to 
the  Kyrle  Society  for  laying  out  St.  George's, 
Bloomsbury,  burial  ground.  Among  the  objects 
in  which  the  Association  is  now  actively 
interested  are,  opening  the  disused  burial- 
ground  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Church,  Bethnal 
Green,  as  a  public  garden ;  obtaining  land 
for  a  public  garden  in  Paddington ;  throw- 
ing open  to  the  public  Golden  Square,  Soho ; 
the  opening  of  the  ground  surrounding  St.  Pancras 
Church,  Euston  Square,  as  a  public  garden ;  the 
opening  of  Benjamin  Street  disused  burial  ground, 
Farringdon  Road  ;  the  opening  as  a  public  garden 
of  the  land  surrounding  St.  Philip's  Church, 
Stepney ;  the  conversion  of  the  disused  burial 
ground  adjacent  to  Whitelield  Congregational 
Chapel,  Tottenham  Ccurt  Eoad,  into  a  public 
garden ;  the  utilisation  of  the  disused  burial 
grounds  of  St.  Luke's,  Chelsea,  St.  Paul's,  Dept- 
ford,  and  St.  Giles,  Camberwell,  in  a  similar  way  ; 
the  acquisition  of  a  public  park  of  60  acres  for 
South-east  London  at  Pepys's  Hill,  New  Cross  ; 
and  the  proposed  formation  of  public  parks  at 
Paddington  and  Kilburn. 


Humboldt  has  estimated  44,000  lbs.  of  Bananas 
can  be  produced  on  the  soil  that  would  be  required 
for  1000  lbs.  of  Potatoes,  and  that  the  same  area 


Bad  Potatoes. — Mr.  Wildsmith,  I  see,  de- 
clines to  publish  a  list  of  these.  He  is  a  cultivator 
and  an  exhibitor  of  Potatoes,  and  must  know 
something  about  their  relative  table  quality. 
Some  little  variety  of  tastes  exists  in  regard  to 
Potatoes.  Dining  a  few  days  since  with  a  friend, 
there  was  served  up  dishes  of  some  three  or  four 
different  varieties.  One  sort  was  grandly  mealy 
and  dry,  another  waxy  and  close  ;  my  friend  ate 
the  waxy  ones  with  avidity,  and  declared  he  de- 
tested a  mealy  Potato,  and  he  is  by  no  means 
alone  in  this  preference.  And  then  as  to  opinions 
on  the  merits  of  Potatoes,  the  committee  of  the 
International  Potato  Show  examined  Snowdrop 
on  two  separate  occasions  ;  had  it  cooked  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  second  visit  to  Chiswick,  and  declared 
it  to  be  not  distinguishable  from  Snowflake.  This 
committee  was  represented  by  some  of  the  most 
reliable  authorities  on  Potatoes.  The  fruit  com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  met  at 
Chiswick  three  or  four  days  afterwards,  had  Snow, 
drop  cooked,  and  declared  it  to  be  distinct  from 
Snowflake,  and  awarded  it  a  first-class  certificate 
of  merit.  In  the  face  of  these  facts  who  will 
venture  to  dogmatise  about  the  merits  of  Potatoes  ? 
I  still  hope  Mr.  Wildsmith  will  publish  his  "index 
expurgatorius." — Obsebvee. 


OBITUAEY. 


GEORGE  BEECH. 

Wb  have  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  Beech,  many 
years  gardener  at  Castle  Ashby.  One  who  knew 
him  well  writes  to  us  as  follows  concerning  him  : 
"  In  him  gardening  has  lost  one  of  its  staunchest 
supporters  and  most  practical  expounders  of  a  par- 
ticular branch,  so  long  and  persistently  advocated 
in  TiiE  Gaeden.  Those  who  visited  the  grounds 
at  Castle  Ashby  may  possibly  have  had  their  at- 
tention directed  to  the  more  formal  style  of  flower 
work  as  shown  in  the  elaborate  Italian  gardens 
near  the  mansion  filled  with  bedding  plants,  or  to 
the  still  stricter  adherence  to  pattern  pure  and 
simple  in  the  more  recently  made  beds  in  front  of 
the  new  conservatory  filled,  when  I  last  saw  them, 
with  different  coloured  stones.  All  these  were 
well  cared  for,  and  gave  evidence  of  judicious 
arrangements  of  colour.  But  for  these  Mr.  Beech 
cared  bat  little  ;  wild  gardening  was  that  in  which 
he  delighted,  and  his  love  of  this  led  him  away 
from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Castle 
to  outlying  lawns,  glades,  and  shady  nooks  where 
he  could  best  illustrate  its  beauties.  Many  such 
spots  bear  witness  to  the  care  bestowed  on  them, 
and  the  different  situations  selected  were,  as  a 
rule,  so  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  as  to  yield, 
in  a  very  short  time  after  being  planted,  a  satis- 
factory return  for  the  time  and  care  bestowed  on 
them.  He  was  quick  to  take  up  the  idea  of  scat- 
tering here  and  there  little  clumps  of  bulbs  that 
would  in  due  season  peep  above  the  Grass  and  add 
to  it,  by  their  beauty,  an  additional  charm.  Dar- 
ing the  twenty-two  years  of  his  sojourn  at  Castle 
Ashby,  the  gardens  underwent  a  complete  trans- 
formation for  the  better.  In  memory,  therefore, 
of  one  who  made  many  a  '  bare  place  blossom 
as  the  Rose,'  these  few  lines  are  penned  by  one 
who  learned  some  useful  lessons  under  his  tuition." 


Mr.  J.  G.  Baker,  of  the  Kew  Herbarium,  the  president 
of  tlie  Yorkshire  Naturalists'  ruion,  who  has  already 
written  floras  of  Nortlx  Yorlcshire  and  of  Nortliumfjerland 
and  Durliam,  is  intending  to  print  this  winter  a  flora  of  the 
Enslisli  lake  district,  on  which  lie  has  been  long  engaged, 
and  will  be  glad  of  any  contributions  towards  it. 

Naming  fruit. — Headers  uho  desire  our  help  in  naming 
fruit  will  Idndli)  hear  in  mind  that  several  specimens  in 
dijf'erent  stages  cijcolmir  and  size  of  the  same  Icind  greatly 
assibt  in  its  determination.  Local  varieties  should  be 
named  hy  local  growers,  and  are  often  only  known  to  them. 
We  can  only  undertake  to  name  four  varieties  at  a  time, 
and  these  only  when  the  ahove  condition  is  observed.  Un- 
paid parcels  not  received.  In  all  cases  where  the  numbers 
of  the  specimens  sent  are  not  mentioned^  it  must  be  inferred 
that  the  .fruits  to  which  they  were  attached  are  either  local 
sorts,  and  therefore  ttnknou"ii  at  Chiswick,  or  that  they  are 
not  in  a  fit  condition  for  naming. 

Names  of  fruits.— H.  L.  G.—\,  FoUanbury ;  others 

ne.xt  week. .9.   ii,— Next  week. T.  Hart. — 1,  Cockle 

Pippin;    2,   Warners  King  (poor  sample);  3,  Cellini;  4, 

PowDton  Pippin S.  B.  (Devon). — 1,  Doyenne  Boussoch ; 

2,  Louise  Bonne;    3,   Beurrd   Eance.— Tion. — 1,   Ribston 

Pippin  ;  2,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  ;  3,  Sussex  Duclt's  Bill, 

D.  Bal.ford.— None  of  the  fruits  you  send  are  in  a  fit  con- 
dition fornamiug. A.  B.  C.  —  l,  nearest  to  Hawthorn- 
den  ;  probably  local ;  2,  Hoyal  Russet ;  3,  Scaiiet  Non- 
pareil. 

Naming  plants. — Four  kinds  of  plants  or  flowers 
only  can  be  named  at  one  time,  and  this  only  when  good 
specimens  are  sent. 

Names  of  plants— 4.  R.  Eunt.—l,  Rodiiguezia  se 
cunda  ;  2  and  3  are  appiirently  species  of  Epidendrum,  but 
the  species  cannot  be  determined  without  fuller  material. 

J.  Smith.— A,  Ilex  Aquifolium  serratifolium  ;  B,  Juni- 

perns  virginiana  pendula  ;  C,  Thuja  gigantea  ;  D,  Cupressus 

torulosa  ;  E,  Pinus  Strobus  ;  F,  Hibiscus  syrjacus. 3Irs. 

CuUingford. — Artemisia     tanacetifolia. J.     G.     K. — 1, 

Adiantum  jethiopicum ;  3,  Impatiens  glanduiifera ;  4, 
Chrysanthemum  legetum.    Please  send  better  specimens 

of  No.   2. J.  J.—\,  lanthe  bugilifolia;  2,  Pityrosper- 

mum  acerinum  ;  3,  species  of  Paterinm. A.  Elder. — 1, 

Sedum  oppositifolium  ;  2,  apparently  Geranium  sangui- 
neum,  but  is  evidently  not  in   character ;  3,  G.  nodosum. 

//.     Davis.— 1,     Picea     cephalonici;    2,     Ligustrnm 

chinense  ;  3,  Cotoneaster  Simonsi ;  4,  Eupatorium  Fraseri. 

C.  Cundy. — Nephrodium  molle  cristatum. J.  H.  W. 

T.— Heliauthusdecapetalus. J.  If.  i.— Aaebia  quinata. 

A.  C. — Tritonia  aurea  (another  name  forit  is  Crocosmia 

aurea). W.  F.—l,  Miltonia  Candida  ;  2,  Begonia  argyro- 

stigma ;  3,  Eranthemum   pulchellnm ;   4,  Tydrea  pardina 

(variety). A  P.,  Hants. — Ceanothus  azureus,  Gloire  de 

Ve1:sailles. N.   W.    Nelson.— 1,    cannot   name  without 

flowers  ;  2,  Begonia  metf;ltica  :  3,  B    argyrostigma. H. 

Tull  — 1  and  2,  stnd  fronds  with  spores  ;  3,  Doodia  dives  ; 

4,    Asclepias    curassavica. (j^.  Hodg.'ion.  —  l,    llatyloma 

rotundif oliuni  ;  2,  Pellffia  hastata :  3,  Polypodium  Biilar- 
dieri ;  4,  Pteris  quadriaurita ;  6,  Pteris  longifolia. 
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Tills  is  an  Art 
Which  does  menfl  Mature  :  change  it  rather :  hnt 
Thb  art  IT3ELB''  13  SATVRE."— Shakespeare. 


OCTOBEK  IN  THE  ALPINE  GARDEN. 
A  RIGHT  good  gardener  who  came  to  see  us  one 
day  in  the  summer  said,  "  What  a  pleasui-e  it  is 
to  see  alpine  plants  grown  like  this  in  good 
breadths  !  "  and  so  indeed  it  is.  In  this  little  gar- 
den we  grow  only  a  rigid  selection  of  dwarf  plants 
and  shrubs  of  true  alpine  character.  It  is  a  clear- 
ing in  heathy  land,  nearly  level,  and  has  a  few 
large  stones  cropping  up  here  and  there  ;  the  soil 
is  the  natural  peaty  sand  with  a  little  road  scrap- 
ings added  ;  no  other  manure.  The  plants  are  ar- 
ranged in  variously  shaped  straggling  patches 
and  masses,  many  of  the  closer-growing  serving 
as  carpets  to  choice  dwarf  bulbs.  Now,  after  hav- 
ing been  planted  for  nearly  two  years,  some  of 
the  patches  have  been  re-worked,  altered,  or  re- 
newed ;  experience  has  been  gained  and  fresh  com- 
binations made,  the  past  year  having  shown  how 
beautiful  and  enjoyable  these  little  plants  are 
when  grown  in  this  way.  Even  in  the  deadest 
time  of  winter,  when  there  are  hardly  any  flowers, 
they  are  interesting  and  beautiful  from  their 
winter  colouring,  for,  whereas  everything  as  yet  is 
still  green,  later  there  will  be  hardly  any  green, 
but  every  kind  of  rich  bronze  colour,  inclining  to 
gold,  crimson,  olive,  and  purple. 

But  though  we  are  in  the  very  last  days  of 
October,  the  flower  season  is  by  no  means  past. 
The  white  Menziesia  still  makes  a  goodly 
show  of  its  lovely  bells.  I  wonder  why  the 
white  variety  flowers  so  much  more  freely  than 
the  type  or  other  purple  kinds.  Potentilla 
dubia  is  well  furnished  with  its  clear  yellow 
blooms.  Anthemis  Aizoon  has  a  fair  sprinkling. 
A  bit  of  perfect  blue  may  be  seen  here  and  there 
on  a  large  patch  of  Gentianella,  and  Gentiana 
verna  is  not  without  a  flower  or  two.  A  group  of 
Crocus  serotinus  and  one  of  C.  longiflorus  car- 
peted with  Hypericum  reptans  seems  like  the 
Unking  together  of  summer  and  winter  flowers. 
The  seed-heads  of  Dryas  octopetala,  like  little 
balls  of  pale  grey  eider-down,  make  a  distinct 
efEect  in  the  garden.  Mossy  Saxifrages  are  now 
in  their  best  green  dress.  I  find  it  well  to  make 
a  very  careful  selection ;  some  of  the  best  are  S. 
densa  and  S.  muscoides  atropurpurea.  They  never 
seem  to  go  into  ragged  patches  of  black  untidiness 
in  the  middle,  as  so  many  do.  S.  muscoides  in  this 
soil  is  an  oif ender  in  this  way,  but  the  red-flowered 
variety  is  not.  Of  the  Houseleeks  S.  Laggeri  is 
beautiful  in  a  mass,  and  perhaps  the  most  useful 
of  the  Cobwebs,  and  the  little  S.  tomentosum 
makes  a  very  pretty  patch.  Arenaria  balearica  is 
now  in  perfect  greenery ;  I  think  with  pleasure 
how  towards  the  end  of  February  the  wonderful 
blue  of  Scilla  taurica  will  burst  up  through  it. 
Some  square  yards  of  Myosotis  rupicola  promise 
well  for  spring.  Campanula  pulla,  also  in  a  wide 
stretch  of  some  yards,  after  a  little  easing  of  its 
over-fulness  and  top-dressing,  is  making  its  new 
growth  in  little  rosettes  of  brilliant  green.  The 
new  growth  of  Andromeda  tetragona  is  of  bright- 
est golden  green,  contrasting  flnely  with  the  dark 
foliage  of  Iberis  and  Arotostaphylos  Uva-ursi.  A 
patch  of  that  neat  little  Spurge,  Euphorbia  capi- 


tata,  not  much  over  an  inch  high,  is  pretty  with 
its  compact  bluish  foliage.  G.  J. 

Surrey.        

NIAGARA  AND  ITS  WILD  FLOWERS. 
A  LOVELY  afternoon  in  the  Indian  summer  1  We 
are  sitting  near  the  top  of  the  hill  close  above 
the  great  Horse-shoe  Fall  at  Niagara,  and 
the  wealth  and  loveliness  of  the  wild  flowers, 
forming  one  of  Nature's  most  exquisite  wild  gar- 
dens, lying  stretched  out  at  our  feet,  makes  us 
think  how  many  of  our  gardening  friends— your- 
self more  than  most— would  find  a  deep  enjoy- 
ment could  they  be  here,  and  see  what  we  are  now 
seeing,  and  what  I  will  try  to  describe,  faint  and 
feeble  though  any  description  must  necessarily  be 
in  comparison  with  the  glorious  reality. 

The  great  Cataract  itself  is  in  unusual  mag- 
nificence ;  the  early  autumn  rains  have  brought 
a  large  body  of  water  into  the  lake,  and  the 
torrent  of  liquid  emerald  pouring  over  the  jagged 
rocks  is  deep  and  massive,  and  its  thunder  has 
an  unwonted  tone  of  grandeur  and  solemnity. 
Far  away  in  the  distance  lie  the  quiet  waters  of 
the  great  lake,  placid  and  unstirred  as  yet,  and  the 
white  sail  of  a  far-ofE  boat  is  seen  as  it  gets  an  oc- 
casional gleam  of  sun  while  passing  from  one 
shore  of  the  lake  to  the  other.  Nearer  at  hand, 
for  the  space  of  a  mile  or  so  before  reaching  their 
doom,  the  waters,  placid  no  longer,  foam  and 
swirl,  hurrying  madly  along.  Every  dancing  wave 
crest  is  turned  into  molten  silver  in  the  rays  of 
the  westering  sun  ;  every  rock  lying  in  the  chan- 
nel seizes  a  passing  wave  and  whirls  it  upward  in 
masses  of  glittering  spray,  till  at  last,  when  on  the 
brink  of  the  great  chasm,  there  comes  to  the  rush- 
ing waters  a  sudden  gathering  up  of  irre- 
sistible strength,  and  they,  whose  only  object 
hitherto  seems  to  have  been  to  dash  them- 
selves past  all  obstacles  with  reckless  and 
ever-increasing  speed,  become  all  at  once  pos- 
sessed with  a  sense  of  their  awful  power  as  they 
suddenly,  swiftly,  silently,  drop  over  the  perpen- 
dicular rock  into  the  fearsome  turmoil  below,  great 
green  jewels,  wide  and  deep,  in  a  setting  of  frosted 
silver. 

And  this  solemn  magnificence  and  grandeur 
has  the  exquisite  contrast  of  so  lovely  and  peace- 
ful a  foreground  !  The  hillside  down  which  we 
are  looking,  and  which  stretches  to  the  edge 
of  the  water,  is  aglow  with  vivid  colour— huge 
golden  masses  of  Solidago  of  many  kinds,  great 
clumps  many  yards  wide  of  big,  deep  purple, 
primrose-eyed  Asters  alternate  with  those  of 
a  pale  shimmering  lilac,  and  with  others  small 
flowered  but  profuse  in  bloom,  while  through- 
out the  undergrowth  is  a  bright  blue  gleam,  as 
though  some  spangles  had  fallen  from  the  sky — 
the  gift  of  a  flower  of  which  the  name  is  unknown 
to  me.  Then  from  out  the  grass  shine  every- 
where small  bright  flowers  of  many  colours,  among 
them  a  delicate  Gentian-like  bloom  bravely  lifting 
its  head  up  on  slender  stalk.  And  there  are  so  many 
lovelyjflowers  besides — a  bush  covered  with  apricot- 
coloured  blossoms  in  shape  like  a  Mimulus,  a 
glowing  mass  of  red  Lythrum,  and  a  delicately 
lovely  Aster,  in  which  the  lilac  is  replaced  by  a 
sheeny  grey-pink.  The  feathery  blooms  of  Spiraea 
and  some  white  Daisies  shine  here  and  there 
among  their  more  richly-coloured  sisters.  It  is  in- 
deed a  garden  unapproachable  in  its  own  beauty, 
and  with  its  tender  loveliness  made  more  impres- 
sive by  its  wonderful  surroundings. 

Just  where  we  are  sitting  we  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  masses  of  tall  shrubs  and  the  stems  of 


forest  trees,  to  shut  out  from  view  all  buildings 
and  roads,  and  have  left  ourselves  with  the  Falls 
and  the  Nature-planted  garden  as  they  might  have 
been  seen  long,  long  ago.  There  is  hardly  a 
breath  of  wind  ;  the  great  misty  columns  of 
spray  rise  high  into  the  sky  from  the  base  of 
the  falling  water,  and  it  is  only  at  rare  intervals 
that  a  wandering  spirit  of  air  takes  one  of  the 
lighter  spray  clouds  and  bends  it  over  towards  us, 
when  its  soft  and  dew-like  mist  is  shed  over  the 
thirsty  flowers,  making  their  vivid  colours  glow 
with  intenser  beauty  in  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 
As  the  gentle  breeze  passes  by  they  bow  their 
heads  in  gratitude  for  the  welcome  moisture,  and 
a  rustling  murmur  runs  from  top  to  bottom  of  the 
hill  as  they  raise  themselves  up  again  in  thank- 
ful praise. 

And  ever  the  voices  of  the  waters  are  circling 
around  us,  now  seeming  to  raise  a  threaten- 
ing warning  of  their  irresistible  power,  now 
chanting  a  solemn  death  song  as  they  are  hurled 
over  the  precipice  to  be  broken  to  the  very 
last  drop  into  foam,  and  spray,  and  mist  on  the 
rocks  below,  and  ever  through  the  voices,  now 
loud,  now  low,  with  unceasing  iteration,  seems  to 
vibrate  a  note  of  praise  to  the  great  Creator  of  all 
for  the  use  He  has  made  of  them  in  the  formation 
of  one  of  the  wonderful  sights  He  has  given  on 
earth  for  our  enjoyment. 

And  now,  with  sudden  dip,  the  sun  is  lost  be- 
hind the  hill :  the  air  strikes  chill,  and  the  flowers 
begin  folding  themselves  away  to  sleep,  but  the 
beauty  of  the  scene  entrances  us  yet.  In  front  of 
the  now  dark  and  sunless  foreground  sweeps  the 
broad  horse-shoe  of  foaming  and  struggling  water ; 
the  great  emerald  is  now  changed  into  a  myriad- 
tinted  opal ;  the  wavelets  that  leap  into  the  air  all 
along  the  whirling  rapids  are  dyed  with  a  flush  of 
pink ;  while  from  far  down  in  the  gloom  and  depths 
of  the  Great  Fall  a  rainbow  rises  into  the  misty 
massof  spray.  Above,  around,  and  through  the  spray 
gleam  the  floating  clouds  in  the  evening  sky — now 
blushing  o'er  with  rosy  flame,  now  slowly  chang- 
ing to  a  lustrous  gold,  till  all  colour  slowly  fading 
gleam  by  gleam  away,  the  grey  hush  of  the  com- 
ing night  falls  over  the  wondrous  scene. 

As  we  rise  to  begin  our  way  down  the  hill,  our 
first  step  seems  to  bring  us  back  from  a  world  of 
dreams,  and  we  know  afterwards  that  the  same 
thought  was  in  both  our  minds  and  the  same 
words  were  ringing  in  both  our  ears — those  words 
in  which  God  gives  us  a  foreshadowing  of  His 
eternal  mysteries  :  "  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear 
heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man, 
the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that 
love  him."        H.  Stuaet  Woktlex  (Colonel). 


LIFE  UNDERGROUND. 
DUEING  the  latter  days  of  September  is  the  pro- 
per time  to  examine  and  overhaul  our  bulb 
treasures,  which  lie  buried  beneath  the  earth, 
with  a  simple  label  to  indicate  the  resting  places 
of  the  lovely  sleepers ;  and  such  an  overhaul  is 
full  of  interest  to  the  genuine  lover  of  flowers 
who  not  merely  cares  for  bright  and  beautiful  re- 
sults, but  takes  an  inteUigent  interest  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  Nature.  In  the  course  of  time  bulbs  get 
overcrowded,  and  exhaust  the  ground  on  which 
they  have  fed  ;  it .  is  well,  therefore,  every  two  or 
three  years  to  take  them  up,  sort,  divide,  and 
re-plant  them  in  fresh  soil,  and  sometimes 
in  new  positions.  Will  those  who  are  inte- 
rested in  this  process  follow  me  round  the  gar- 
den and  share  my  discoveries  ?  We  will  begin 
at  the  lower  rockery  where  hundreds  of  Squills, 
Crocuses,  Daffodils,  Irisei,,  and  Anemones  come 
forth  year  by  year,  arrayed  in  that  beauty  which 
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surpasses  even  the  array  "  of  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory,'  to  greet  the  early  spring.  Close  by  the 
wall  of  this  stone  we  will  drive  the  fork  down 
quite  perpendicularly  that  we  stab  no  living  heart 
which  faintly  beats  below  for  a  full  foot,  and 
then  upheave  a  good  cubic  foot  of  earth.  Look 
what  a  tangle  of  wliite  thread-like  rootlets  inter- 
laces every  nodule  of  soil !  Gently  break  the  lump 
and  what  a  crowded  tenement  it  discloses  !  Never 
was  there  such  a  "  rookery,"  and  yet  (note  how 
far  flowers  are  better  in  their  behaviour  than 
human  beings)  there  are  no  signs  of  depravity  ; 
only  perhaps  a  tendency  to  lose  bulk,  as  must 
needs  be  when  all  are  huddled  so  close  together 
that  shoulder  presses  tightly  against  shoulder. 
This  is 

A    COLONY    OF    SiBEBIAN    SQUILL,   that  lovely 

tassel  of  cobalt-blue  blossoms  that  stars  the  bare 
hills  j  ust  as  the  northern  snows  begin  to  melt  In  drear 
Siberia.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  of  them  in  their  pure 
heaven-hued  beauty.  But  we  must  work  and  ob- 
serve now,  and  indulge  in  no  day  dreams.  Here 
they  are  in  hundreds,  all  ages  and  sizes,  and  in  all 
stages  of  growth  ;  here  is  the  stout  old  matron  in 
her  plum-coloured  robe,  and  clustered  about  her 
neck  and  shoulders  are  her  youngest  and  tenderest 
children,  last  year's  seedlings,  which  have  Just  be- 
come bulbils,  and  are  even  now  striking  out  tiny 
rootlets  into  their  very  mother's  robe.  They  look 
happy,  warm,  and  cosy.  But  cosy  as  you  are  you 
must  be  dislodged,  my  little  friends  ;  if  you  stay 
where  you  are  any  longer  you  will  injure  your 
young  constitutions,  so  we  must  pop  you  into  our 
basket  for  a  while.  Here  again  are  the  yearling.',  the 
seedlings  of  the  previous  year,  comely  little  bulbs 
now,  but  white  as  yet,  and  lacking  the  purple  rai- 
ment of  maturity  ;  and  here  are  elder  brothers, 
who  are  fit  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  life,  and 
only  need  elbow  room  to  make  their  way  in  the 
world,  and  fulfil  their  tender  mission  of  beauty  and 
cheerfulness.  We  must  divide  andsort  themaccord- 
ing  to  ages,  remove  the  exhausted  soil,  re-plant  the 
adults,  and  carry  the  younger  progeny  to  the 
nursery.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  intent  on 
perpetuating  their  kind  are  these  Squills.  Here,  in 
the  sheltered  and  sunny  banks,  where  the  rude 
March  winds  cannot  intrude  to  rend  and  mar 
their  blossoms,  and  where  the  early  bees  are  busy 
carrying  the  fertilising  pollen,  they  seed  freely, 
and  in  due  time  the  seed  pods  burst  open  and 
empty  their  contents  on  the  groimd,  and  so  the 
family  life  is  perpetuated  ;  but  in  another  rockery, 
where  the  wild  winds  rage  and  fret  the  blooms, 
they  refuse  to  seed,  and  the  parent  bulbs  thus 
bereft  take  consolation  for  their  bereavement  by 
splitting  themselves,  and  throwing  off  quantities 
of  little  off -shoots,  convex  on  the  outside  and  on 
that  nearest  their  mother-bulb  concave,  for  closer 
nestling.  These,  too,  we  must  dig  up,  separate, 
and  re-plant  if  we  would  make  the  family  happy. 
Of  other  Squills  we  have  the  lovely  Scilla  amoena, 
Scilla  bifolia,  in  two  varieties— blue  and  white,  to 
whose  stalk  the  blossoms  adhere  more  closely  and 
regularly,  and  the  Bluebell  Squill  (Scilla  cam- 
panulata),  some  a  pale  blue  and  some  pink,  more 
beautiful  far  than  the  Bluebell  of  the  woods. 
And  now  let  us  see  how  the 

Netted  Irises  (Iris  reticulata)  have  prospered. 
These  are  costly  treasures ;  we  gave  ten  shillings 
for  a  dozen  bulbs  a  few  years  ago.  Let  us  lift 
them  carefully  then,  and  see  what  a  harvest  we 
have.  Why,  there  are  more  than  150  plump,  firm 
bulbs,  all  clean,  and  traced  everywhere  with  the 
network  which  gives  them  their  name.  Perhaps 
some  of  us  have  never  noticed  these  lovely  flowers 
in  March  and  April ;  and  yet  no  Orchid  is  more 
delicately  beautiful.  Each  bulb  sends  up  a  flower- 
stalk,  from  which  springs  forth  a  three-branched 
blossom— three  purple  throats,  with  fauces  of 
richest  gold,  and  breathing  forth  an  exquisitely 
delicate  odour  of  Violets.  Tender  and  fragile  as 
they  look,  they  will  defy  the  frosts  of  spring,  and 
shun  only  those  cruel  blasts  which,  as  the  great 
poet  sings,  are  only  "  more  kind  than  man's  ingra- 
titude. They  are  worth  a  little  extra  attention, 
and  before  we  replant  them  we  must  make  up  a 
soft  bed  of  peat  and  sand  and  leaf-mould,  and 
wait  until  spring  for  our  reward.  Here,  again,  are 


The  Daffodils,  so  dear  to  Shakespeare,  Her- 
rick,  Wordsworth,  Keats  (who  enumerates  them 
among  those  "  things  of  beauty  "  which  are  a  "  joy 
for  ever "),  and  many  a  poet  besides.  Nestling 
here,  behind  the  shelter  of  this  stone,  is 
the  lesser  Daffodil  (Narcissus  minor).  It  is 
scarcely  taller  than  the  Snowdrop,  and,  like  that 
sweet,  modest  beauty,  always  looking  downwards. 
And  here  is  the  Tenby  Daffodil  (Narcissus  obval- 
laris),  itself,  too,  lowly  of  stature  and  modest  of 
look ;  and  away  yonder  in  a  bolder  position,  Hors- 
field's  Daffodil  (Narcissus  Horsfieldi),  that  triumph 
of  the  selector's  patience  and  skill :  pure  as  the 
Lent  Lily,  but  statelier  far, with  its  primrose  coro- 
nal of  a  fuller  and  richer  primrose,  and  its  golden 
trumpet  of  gold  twice  gilt  and  deeper  depth.  But 
"  Oh,  the  Daffodils,  the  Daffodils  I  "  who  shall 
ever  make  an  end  when  one  has  begun  to  tell  of 
them  ?  Here  is  the  Jonquil  (Narcissus  odorus), 
the  Poet's  or  Pheasant's-eye  (Narcissus  Poeti- 
cus),  in  its  single  and  double  forms  ;  and  here 
again,  in  rougher  places,  is  dear  "  Old  Butter  and 
Eggs"  (Narcissus  incomparabilis  aurantius  fl.-pl.), 
and  other  rich  golden  and  primrose  doubles. 

I  must  pause  now,  in  dread  of  the  editorial 
scissors  ;  but  some  day  I  hope  to  resume  my  tale, 
and  speak  of  the  Anemones,  and  many  another 
buried  treasure,  which  now  unseen  awaits  in 
patient  expectation  the  "  annual  resurrection." 

H.  M. 

NOTES. 


Antigonon  leptopus.— Among  all  other 
ex[3eriences  of  a  plant  collector  none  are  more 
disappoihting  than  the  different  aspects  of 
plants  under  culture  in  hothouses  compared  with 
those  in  their  native  jungles.  Few  plants  are 
more  lovely  than  this  climbing  or  trailing  Knot- 
weed  as  seen  scrambling  over  a  fence  in  a  tropical 
garden,  and  yet  with  us  absolute  failure  has 
been  hitherto  nearly  the  general  rule.  Mr.  Byrom's 
experience  seems  to  have  been  a  pleasant  excep- 
tion, and  his  course  of  treatment  will  be  looked 
for  with  much  interest.  Abroad,  wherever  it  is 
grown,  it  affects  the  full  sunshine.  I  once  saw  it 
trailing  and  dangling  over  a  rude  fence  erected  to 
prevent  the  little  Indian  children— like  bronze 
cupids  they  were — from  falling  down  an  open 
mouthed  well.  Along  with  it  grew  the  lovely  blue 
Clitoria  Ternatea,  and  so  profuse  was  the  blossom- 
ing that  at  a  little  distance  off  the  whole  mass 
looked  like  some  structure  covered  with  a  wonder- 
fabric  of  shot  silk  or  tapestry  of  divers  colours. 
No  doubt  it  is  a  sun  worshipper  among  plants, 
these  ardent  sun-loving  species  being,  as  I  find, 
those  most  difiicult  to  bloom  at  home  in  a  really 
satisfactory  manner. 

Sunny  gardens.— Someone  'said  that  the 
great  end  and  best  use  of  travel  was  to  make  us 
better  satisfied  with  our  own  land.  This  may  be 
and  to  some  extent  undoubtedly  is  true.  But  on  a 
dreary  day  of  fog  and  drizzle  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  feel  quite  satisfied.  It  is  just  on  such  chilly 
days  that  we  are  tantalised  with  the  most  delicious 
memories  of  tropical  verdure  in  lands  where 
"  foggy  November  "  is  a  phrase  without  a  meaning ; 
where  frost  and  snow  are  neither  seen  in  visions 
nor  dreamt  of  in  dreams.  Our  hothouses  are 
after  all  mere  bottles  to  hold  a  drink  of  sunny 
warmth  ;  looking-glasses  in  which  we  must,  how- 
ever, be  grateful  for  a  mere  reflection — "  a  peep 
at  Nature  when  we  can  no  more."  They  cannot 
give  us  the  grace  and  rustle  of  Palm  leaves  under 
a  clear  blue  sky  and  near  to  the  glistening  sea, 
with  the  Banana's  golden  fruitage  and  noble 
leafage  beside  every  Palm-thatched  dwelling,  with 
golden  blossomed  Allamandas  and  blue  Thunber- 
gias  scrambling  over  the  lawn  trees,  and  Kussellias 
showering  their  scarlet  blossoms  around  their 
graceful  stems  until  they  remind  one  of  "  fiery 
fountains,"  and  of  gardens  where  all  our  wealth 
of  Orchid,  Fern,  Palm,  and  Bamboo  makes  itself 
at  home  in  the  open  air.  A  grove  of  Cocoa-nut 
Palms  as  a  fringe  to  the  surf,  as  at  Colombo  ;  an 
orchard  of  Oranges  and  Mangoes  with  fire-flies 
glancing  and  perfume  everywhere ;  rosy  Lotus 
flowers  and  giant  Water  Lilies  in  open-air  pools ; 


curious  Orchids  dangling  over  sheltered  mountain 
streams,  and  rare  Pitcher  plants  in  every  ditch, 
are  pleasant  to  think  of  on  a  cold  and  dreary 
November  day. 

Bomarea  conferta. — All  who  are  interested 
in  graceful-habited  twining  plants  for  growing 
around  the  pillars  of  warm  conservatories  or  up 
the  rafters  of  a  warm  greenhouse  should  make  a 
note  of  Bomarea  conferta  and  B.  Carderi,  both  of 
which  are  very  distinct  and  showy.  A  coarse  com- 
post of  lumpy  peat  and  fibrous  loam  suits  them, 
and  this  should  be  placed  on  a  well-drained  bot- 
tom. Although  they  grow  well  in  large  pots,  they 
succeed  better  if  planted  out  in  positions  from 
which  they  may  soon  clamber  up  near  to  the 
light.  B.  Carderi  has  pale  rose-coloured  blossoms 
nearly  as  large  and  somewhat  similar  in  shape  to 
a  Lapageria  flower,  these  being  borne  in  lax 
clusters  at  the  apices  of  the  long  growths.  B. 
conferta  has  much  smaller  flowers,  each  bell  being 
nearly  2  inches  in  length  and  of  a  vivid  orange- 
red  colour.  From  ten  to  twenty  flowers  are 
usually  borne  in  a  rather  dense  umbel,  and  these, 
as  seen  in  the  mass,  are  most  effective  either  as 
seen  growing  or  when  cut  with  sufficient  length  of 
stem,  so  that  they  can  be  arranged  gracefully  in 
vases  indoors.  A  beautiful  cluster  of  twenty 
flowers  from  Mr.  Smith,  of  Newry,  has  been  a 
week  in  water,  and  nothing  could  well  have  been 
more  admired  by  our  visitors. 

Artificial  evolution.— Every  day  brings 
before  us  some  fresh  evidence — some  new  develop- 
ment—of hybridism  in  the  garden.  Species-making 
is  going  on  in  our  gardens  as  well  as  in  Nature, 
and  so  abundantly  are  hybrids  appearing,  that 
"evolution  made  easy"  would  seem  to  be  an  ap- 
propriate motto  for  the  hybridists  of  our  own 
time.  Hybridism  as  a  means  of  evolving  new 
phases  of  plant  beauty,  new  fruits,  new  food 
plants,  will  remain  to  us  or  to  posterity  when 
every  square  mile  of  the  world  shall  have  been 
ransacked  and  when  new  natural  species  shall 
have  become  old  or  no  more.  Hybridism  will  then 
be  the  kaleidoscope  through  which  all  new  and 
varied  plant  beauty  will  appear.  And  not  beauty 
alone,  for  by  its  magic  agency,  as  taught  us  in 
Nature's  own  hornbook,  old  plants  will  be  made 
more  fit  for  new  uses,  old  favourites  of  to  day  be- 
come the  new  ones  of  to-morrow,  and  so  will  they 
serve  the  varied  purposes  and  the  unthought-of 
fashions  of  all  time  to  come.  Apart  from  present 
uses  and  practical  appliances,  hybridism  and  graft- 
ing in  the  garden  will  enable  the  biologist  to  verify 
or  prove  many,  if  not  all,  of  his  observations.  In 
a  word,  apart  from  the  present  gain  to  our  gardens, 
hybridism  and  cross-breeding  will  rank  far  higher 
in  the  botany  of  the  future  than  they  have  already 
done  in  that  of  the  past. 

Solanum  jasminoides.- For  the  back 
wall,  pillar,  or  rafters  of  a  cool  greenhouse  or 
conservatory  there  are  few  plants  better  worth 
growing  than  this  graceful  free-flowering  Solanum. 
In  mild  and  sheltered  localities,  both  in  England 
and  in  Ireland,  it  may  be  grown  on  a  wall  in 
the  open  air,  but  in  the  shelter  of  a  cool  house 
the  plant  flowers  all  through  the  winter  months, 
and  but  few  blossoms  can  well  be  prettier  for  de- 
corative uses.  The  slender  leafy  shoots  grow  to  a 
length  of  10  feet  or  15  feet  and  dangle  most  grace- 
fully, while  the  flowers  and  buds  are  borne  in 
axillary  clusters,  and  in  size,  shape,  and  snowy 
whiteness  resemble  those  of  a  white-flowered  Jas- 
mine ;  hence  its  specific  name.  Cuttings  root  quite 
freely,  and  the  plant  is  a  rapid  grower,  having  the 
further  merit  of  being  singularly  free  from  insect 
enemies.  If  planted  near  a  damp  wall  the  shoots 
root  at  the  joints  and  attach  themselves  to  the 
wall  after  the  manner  of  Ivy  and  other  semi-epi- 
phytal shrubs.  As  a  graceful,  quick  growing  plant 
of  free  blooming  habit  it  has  but  few  equals  ;  in- 
deed, seeing  how  useful  its  blossoms  are  at  this 
seascDn,  the  wonder  is  it  is  so  rarely  cultivated  in 
good  gardens. 

Cape  Asparagus.— Wherever  floral  orna- 
ments are  worn  the  dainty  green  and  fairy-like 
kinds  of  Asparagus  are  well-nigh  invaluable,  rival- 
ling the  most  beautifulof  Ferns  in  beauty  and 
far    surpassing    nearly  all  Fern  fronds  in  their 
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singular  powers  of  endurance.  There  are  many 
kinds  in  cultivation  all  more  or  less  attractive ;  the 
best  of  all  kinds,  however,  for  bouquets  or  button- 
hole ornaments  is  A.  consanguineus,  a  trailing 
kind,  with  feathery  sprays  of  a  brighter  green  tint 
than  those  of  other  sorts.  A.  tenuissimus,  if  not 
identically  the  same,  is  very  closely  allied  to  this 
variety.  A.  plumosus  is  also  effective,  but  is  in  its 
turn  surpassed  by  A.  plumosus  nanus,  with  its 
spreading  mass  of  flattened  sprays.  A.  decumbens 
is  very  pretty  for  a  hanging  basket,  its  growths, 
which  dangle  gracefully,  being  of  a  soft  glaucous 
hue.  A.  Dregianusis  of  a  bright  green  colour,  and 
its  growth  is  quite  shrubby,  the  woody  stems  being 
rather  formidably  armed  with  spines.  All  are  pro- 
pagated most  readily  by  division,  and  will  grow 
in  a  warm  greenhouse,  although  by  no  means  so 
quickly  as  in  a  stove  temperature.  A  good  com- 
panion plant  to  this,  just  now  throwing  up  its 
young  growths,  is  the  Boston  Smilax  (Myrsiphyl- 
lum  asparagoides),  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all 
the  foliage  plants  grown  by  the  florists  of  New 
York  and  Boston. 

"Winter  blooming  Orchids.— The  best  of 
Orchids  are  always  beautiful,  but  it  is  during  dull 
cold  weather  that  the  warmth  and  colour  of  the 
Orchid  house  becomes  most  agreeable.  Of  all 
winter  flowering  Orchids,  Odontoglossnm  Alexan- 
dra is  one  of  the  most  popular;  then  come  the  rosy 
crimson  Calanthe  Veitchi,  black-eyed  Dendrobes, 
such  as  D.  nobile  and  D.Wardianum,  Lycastes,  and 
that  fairest'  of  all  white  Orchids,  Ccelogyne  cristata. 
In  fragrance,  but  few  Orchids  are  more  grateful 
than  Pilumna  fragrans ;  while  the  true  old 
Zygopetalum  Mackayi  will  perfume  a  whole  house 
during  the  day  time,  leaving  the  Angrsecums  to 
continue  the  task  after  dusk.  Oypripediums  of 
the  Maulei  type  are  fast  replacing  the  common 
old  kinds  of  C.  insigne,  but  0.  Harrisianum,  C. 
Bosalli,  C.  villosum,  and  C.  Sedeni  hold  their  own 
as  desirable  winter  blooming  kinds. 

Souvenir   de   la  Malmaison   Rose.— 

Amongst  the  latest  blooming  of  all  the  Roses,  this 
and  our  old  friend  Gloire  de  Dijon  deserve  men- 
tion. Souvenir  is  especially  a  late  blooming  Eose ; 
indeed  "  the  last  Rose  of  ^summer  "  with  us.  All 
through  the  hottest  of  the  summer  months  we  get 
a  few  fairly  good  blooms  from  this  old  favourite, 
but  no  sooner  do  we  get  the  cool  autumn  rains 
than  the  most  delicately  tinted  of  buds  appear  as 
fresh  and  as  perfect  as  are  the  majority  of  other 
Roses  in  June.  Cut  in  the  bud  state  and  brought 
indoors,  these  buds  give  us  the  most  fresh  and 
perfect  of  blooms,  and  plenty  of  old  China  Roses 
bear  them  company.  So  far  as  my  own  observa- 
tions go.  Souvenir  likes  a  partially  shaded  position 
and  deep  moist  soil.  Ours  are  old  bushes  on  their 
own  roots,  and  their  last  year's  growths  are  pruned 
back  freely  about  the  last  week  in  March.  Occa- 
sional top-dressings  of  well  rotted  manure  and 
leaf  mould  are  given.  So  treated,  we  find  this  old 
variety  one  of  the  most  floriferous  and  acceptable 
of  all  late  blooming  Roses. 

Escallonia  grandiflora.— This  is  a  very 
distinct  and  pretty  flowering  shrub,  not  sufficiently 
well  known.  At  first  sight  it  reminds  one  of  Bup- 
leurum  fruticosum  in  habit  and  leafage,  but  the 
leaves  are  narrower  and  of  a  deeper  green  tint,  the 
growth  being  terminated  by  large  panicles  of  pure 
white  flowers,  which  at  first  glance  give  us  a  sug- 
gestion of  May  blossom  in  this  mouth  of  October. 
The  resemblance  of  the  flowers  of  this  plant  to 
thos3  of  the  Mexican  Hawthorn  (Cratajgus  mexi- 
cana)  is  well-nigh  perfect,  the  petals  being  spread 
<>pen  Hawthorn-like,  and  not  seemingly  united 
into  a  tubular  flower,  as  are  those  of  the  well- 
known  E.  macrantha,  one  of  the  best  of  all  ever- 
green flowering  shrubs.  All  lovers  of  distinct 
flowering  shrubs  should  make  a  note  of  E.  grandi- 
flora as  a  late  blooming  wall  shrub  of  some  worth. 
I  suppose  E.  Phillipiana'  another  profuse  white 
blossomed  species,  one,  however,  which  blooms  dur- 
ing the  early  summer  months. 

Boltonia  glastifoUa. — This  plant  just  now 
yields  an  abundance  of  its  soft  lilac  and  white 
flowers  for  cutting.  It  is  5  feet  in  height,  remind- 
ing one  in  habit  of  a  Michaelmas  Daisy,  but,  in 
reality,  it  is  more  nearly  related  to  Erigergn  or 


Stenactis.  There  are  two  or  three  species  from 
North  America  in  cultivation,  but  this  plant  and 
B.  latisquama  are  the  best,  and  both  grow  quite 
freely  in  dry  good  soil.  This  plant,  and  some 
six  or  eight  of  the  very  best  of  all  the  herbaceous 
Asters,  deserve  a  place  in  all  gardens  where  cut 
flowers  are  in  demand.  Boltonia  glastifolia  has 
soft  white  lilac-tinted  blossoms  of  daisy-like  con- 
tour, which  endure  fresh  and  fair  for  a  long  time 
in  vases  indoors.  The  other  day  we  made  a  large 
bouquet  composed  of  its  flowers,  mixed  with  those 
of  white  Marguerites  and  of  pale  blue  Agathsoa 
flowers.  These,  with  a  fresh  green  garniture  of 
Cape  Asparagus  and  Maiden-hair  Fern,  completed 
a  Daisy  bouquet  that  was  much  admired. 

Vbeonica. 


Fruit  Garden. 


CONGRESS  OF  FRUIT  GROWERS. 

At  a  congress  of  fruit  growers,  held  at  Woodford 
on  the  20th  ult.,  the  following  paper  on  dwarf  fruit 
trees  was  read  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Barker  : — 

Anyone  who  has  observed  the  small  and  trimly 
kept  vegetable  gardens  in  the  suburbs  of  French 
cities  must  have  been  struck  by  the  absence  of 
large  standard  fruit  trees,  while  in  their  place  one 
sees  planted,  in  avenues  on  either  side  of  the  paths, 
small  pyramidal  or  conically-shaped  Apple  and 
Pear  trees  ranging  from  6  feet  to  10  feet  in  height, 
which  in  the  spring  are  so  covered  with  blossom 
that  they  look  like  large  sugar  loaves.  I  shall 
endeavour,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  to  give  the 
reason  why  French  gardeners,  and  nowadays  many 
English  amateurs,  have  given  the  preference  to 
these  pyramidal  trees  over  the  old-fashioned  stan- 
dards, and  I  shall  then  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
mode  of  culture  required  by  the  former.  Most 
people  know  that  standard  Apples  are  grafted  on 
the  Crab  stock  and  Pear  trees  on  the  Pear  stock, 
and  that  during  the  first  seven  or  eight  years  after 
planting  one  may  expect  hardly  any  fruit ;  and 
after  that  time  they  will,  if  planted,  say  20  feet 
apart,  so  overshade  a  garden  that  vegetables  can 
with  difliculty  be  made  to  grow  between  them. 
Now,  few  suburban  gardens  can  afford  more  than 
a  quarter  or  half  an  acre  of  ground  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  of  the  ordinary 
large  standard  fruittrees  planted  20  feet  apart,  half 
an  acre  would,  if  planted  all  over,  hold  fifty,  while 
of  dwarf  pyramidal  trees,  the  same  ground  would 
easily  accommodate  560.  As,  however,  it  is  incon- 
venient to  cover  the  kitchen  garden  with  fruit 
trees,  it  is  usual  and  preferable  to  plant  only  the 
margins  of  the  main  walk  going  round  the  garden, 
and  in  this  way  a  garden  of  [half  an  acre  vrill  hold 
only  about  twenty-four  standards ;  whereas  160 
dwarf  pyramids  could  be  easily  planted  in 
avenues  on  either  side  of  the  walk,  and  in  such  a 
way  that  no  ground  would  be  overshaded  by 
them,  while  they  would  yield  good  crops  of  fruit 
from  the  first  year. 

The  pyramidal  Pear  and  Apple  trees  to 
which  I  have  been  referring  are  not  grafted  on  the 
Pear  and  Crab  stocks,  but  upon  Quince  and  Para- 
dise Apple  stocks.  The  effect  of  these  stocks, 
which  make  short  roots  close  to  the  surface,  is  to 
dwarf  the  graft  and  to  encourage  the  formation 
of  fruit  buds  at  a  very  early  age,  instead  of  allow- 
ing the  vigour  of  the  first  eight  or  ten  years  to  be 
employed  in  making  wood.  From  a  tree  in  my 
garden  planted  two  years  ago,  and  measuring 
only  4  feet  high  and  not  more  than  15  inches 
through  at  any  point  of  its  branches,  I  the  other 
day  picked  sixteen  Beurre  d'Arenberg  Pears,  and 
from  several  Apple  bushes,  planted  at  the  same 
time  and  not  larger  than  Currant  bushes,  I  have 
this  year  picked  fifty  or  sixty  Apples  from  a  tree. 
I  would  suggest  that  whatever  be  the  total  number 
of  trees  in  a  garden,  not  less  than  three  of  each 
kind  should  be  planted,  so  that  a  few  respectable 
dishes  of  fruit  may  be  picked  of  each  sort  from 
the  first  year.  These  dwarf  trees  offer  many 
advantages  to  suburban  gardeners  over  standard 
trees.  They  are  within  easy  reach  for  picking, 
and  the  Apple  trees  are  also  easily  cleaned  if  white 
aphis  or  American   blight  attack   them,    I  find 


frequent  sorubbings  with  soft  soap  and  water  or 
Gishurstcompoundto  be  the  best  remedy.  Such  trees 
can  be  easily  moved  from  one  garden  to  another ; 
indeed,  they  are  greatly  benefited  by  biennial  re- 
moval, which  is  best  done  at  the  end  of  October ; 
by  digging  a  trench  all  round  and  thrusting  a 
sharp  spade  underneath  the  tree,  it  can  be  left  in 
the  same  spot,  and  the  trench  should  be  filled 
up  with  fresh  rich  soil,  but  no  manure  should  at 
any  time  be  placed  at  the  roots  of  a  fruit  tree,  al- 
though they  are  benefited  by  manure  mulchings. 
These  periodical  disturbances  greatly  increase  the 
fruit  crops  by  strengthening  the  fruit  buds  and 
diminishing  the  wood  growth.  In  February  the  trees 
must  be  pruned  by  cutting  all  the  principal  and 
strongest  shoots  back  to  three  eyes  and  the  weaker 
ones  back  to  one  eye.  I  am  against  summer  pinch- 
ing-in  of  the  shoots,  as  it  produces  so  many 
watery  sprigs.  Care  should  also  be  taken  to  give 
the  tree  a  symmetrical  shape,  and  it  will 
in  the  spring  and  autumn  be  "a  thing  of  beauty 
anda  joy  forever."  Dwarf  fruit  trees  are  also  espe- 
cially adapted  for  training  against  wooden  fences, 
as  they  will  be  some  years  in  reaching  a  height  of 
6  feet  if  periodically  root-pruned,  or  in  some  cases 
espaliers  may  be  used. 

Foe  oechabd  planting,  where  the  trees, 
stand  in  Grass,  of  course  the  old-fashioned  stan- 
dards alone  are  suitable.  The  land  must  be  drained 
between  every  row  of  trees,  and  every  tree  should 
be  provided  with  good  soil  at  least  a  yard  deep 
and  for  2  yards  round  it  on  all  sides,  and  then,  £e 
the  planter  be  a  middle-aged  man,  he  may  hope  at 
the  end  of  his  three-score  and  ten  years  to  see  his 
trees  commencing  to  bear,  and  may  die  with  the 
reflection  that  he  has  left  a  valuable  orchard  as  a 
legacy  to  his  grand-children,  but  has  not  had  much 
enjoyment  out  of  it  himself  during  his  life.  If 
however,  one  acts  on  my  advice,  and  plants  trees 
on  dwarf  stocks,  one  will  reap  an  early  and 
abundant  harvest  on  the  principle  of  small  profits 
and  quick  returns. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Barker's  paper,  Mr.  John- 
ston said  that  he  knew  little  about  fruit,  but  it 
bad  always  seemed  to  him  that  the  old  adage, 
"  He  who  plants  Pears  plants  for  his  heirs,"  was 
simply  a  mistake,  and  Mr.  Barker  had  borne  him 
out  in  that  opinion.  He  wished  to  call  particular 
attention  to  a  Pear  called  Thompson's,  of  which  he 
exhibited  some  specimens.  It  was  an  invaluable 
Pear,  and  ought  to  be  more  largely  cultivated  than 
it  was.  As  to  summer  pinching,  to  which  Mr. 
Barker  had  referred,  there  were  two  sides  to  the 
question.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  pinch- 
ing stopped  the  growth  of  the  roots,  and  produced 
wood  in  the  following  year.  As  to  pruning,  he 
could  not  leave  this  portion  of  the  work  to  be  done 
until  February,  as  it  would  take  him  three  months 
to  get  round  his  little  lot  of  Pears,  and  he  had  only 
a  very  little  time  to  devote  to  this  work.  He  there- 
fore began  as  soon  in  the  season  as  the  sap  ap- 
peared to  have  stopped  running.  Mr.  Barker  had 
also  called  attention  to  root  pruning  and  remov- 
ing, and  this,  he  thought,  required  a  great  deal  of 
attention.  People  in  England  were  too  indolent  to 
do  the  work,  and  that  was  the  reason  why  they 
were  so  much  behind  Belgium,  France,  and  other 
countries  in  the  matter  of  Pear  growing. 

Mr.  Earley  stated  that  what  Mr.  Barker  bad  said 
about  dwarf  trees  could  not  be  too  well  known, 
but  he  thought  that  this  district  of  Epping  Forest 
ought  to  do  something  more  than  grow  trees  for 
amateurs;  it  should  grow  something  for  the 
markets,  and  for  that  purpose  dwarf  trees  were  of 
little  use.  It  was  perfectly  true  that  they  could 
not  get  a  crop  from  standards  in  less  than  nine 
years,  generally  speaking,  but  there  were  some 
sorts,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  "  Williams,"  a  very 
valuable  Pear,  which  bore  a  little  earlier,  and  this 
ought  to  be  largely  cultivated  for  the  markets.  As 
to  pruning,  they  had  got  into  an  old  rule-of-three 
system,  and  he  was  certain  they  pruned  too 
much.  Some  trees  he  knew  that  were  not  pruned 
at  all,  and  they  bore  fruit  prolificly  in  three  years, 
instead  of  seven  or  eight  after  grafting.  The 
fruit  seemed  to  prune  the  trees  each  year.  Mr. 
Earley  went  on  to  speak  of  the  white  aphis,  an  in- 
I  sect  which  did  more  damage  to  Pear  trees  than 
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anything  else,  and  observed  that  he  found  that  by 
putting  soot  round  the  root  of  the  tree  in  the 
latter  part  of  March  the  injury  was  prevented. 

Mr,  Clapham  said  that  generally  speaking  there 
was  no  out-door  English  fruit  so  well  worth  cul- 
tivating as  the  Pear,  because  no  other  fruit  gave 
so  little  trouble,  and  they  might  have  Pears  on 
their  tables  eight  months  in  the  year — from  July 
or  August  to  Majch.  The  only  other  fruit  which 
would  at  all  compare  with  it  was  the  Apple,  and 
that  was  not  nearly  so  nice  and  so  luscious  as 
the  Pear.  Regarding  the  sorts  that  would  suit 
Epping  Forest,  he  thought  all  kinds  did  fairly 
well.  There  was  only  one  kind  he  had  found 
difEcult  to  grow,  and  that  was  Winter  Nelis, 
which  would  only  grow  satisfactorily  on  a  wall. 
Regarding  the  kind  of  trees,  he  certainly  agreed 
with  Mr.  Earley  that  if  they  wanted  quantity 
they  must  go  in  for  standards,  but  if  they  only 
wanted  them  for  amateur  purposes  dwarfs  might 
do.  As  to  pruning,  summer  pinching  was  of  no 
use  if  they  wanted  to  produce  fruit.  It  might 
make  a  pretty  tree,  but  wood  was  produced  in 
consequence  that  would  not  grow  fruit.  His 
impression  of  pruning  was  that  it  should  be  post- 
poned until  August,  when  the  shoots  had  become 
hard  and  ripe.  If  it  were  done  earlier  a  summer 
shoot  was  started  which  was  certainly  not  desir- 
able. 

The  opinion  of  the  meeting  was  then  taken  as 
to  the  bearing  and  ripening  qualities  of  various 
kinds  of  Pears,  as  selected  by  Mr.  Barker  from 
Rivers'  list,  when  the  following  sorts  in  the  order 
mentioned  were  voted  as  the  best  for  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Epping  Forest,  viz. :  Marie  Louise, 
Williams'  Bon  Chrfitien,  Gansel's  Bergamot,  Jar- 
gonelle, Beurre  Diel,  Easter  Beurre,  Josephine  de 
Malines,  Winter  Nelis  (prefers  a  wall),  Thomp- 
son's, Doyenne  du  Comice,  G-lou  Morceau,  Passe 
Colmar  ("on  wall),  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Beurre 
d'Arenberg,  Beurre  Capiaumont,  Duchesse  d'An- 
gouleme  (on  wall),  Fondante  d'Automne,  Gratioll, 
Beurrfi  d'Amanlis,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Beurre 
Hardy,  Beurre  d'Esperen,  Hacon's  Incomparable, 
Monarch,  and  Seckle. 

Intending  planters  in  districts  in  the  immediate 
east  and  north  of  London  would  do  well  to  select 
from  this  list. 


RENOVATING  AND  ROOT  PRUNING. 

Feuit  growers  are  frequently  and  rightly  advised 
to  root  prune  many  of  their  trees,  and,  perhaps,  in 
addition  to  reiterating  this  advice,  a  few  remarks 
on  the  best  methods  of  procedure  may  not  be  out 
of  place.  Trees  absolutely  requiring  root  pruning, 
or  in  some  cases  completely  lifting  and  replanting, 
are  such  as  are  too  deeply  rooted,  and  conse- 
quently in  altogether  a  bad,  unprofitable  state. 
When  the  principal  roots  are  allowed  to  ramble 
unrestricted  they  have  a  tendency  to  strike  down- 
wards into  the  cold  and  not  unfrequently  imper- 
fectly drained  subsoil.  This  merely  preserves  the 
large  woody  roots,  while  the  fibres,  which  are 
most  conducive  to  healthy,  fruitful  growth  if 
formed,  cannot  exist  in  such  uncongenial  sur- 
roundings. If  we  wish  fruit  trees,  whether  they 
be  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  Plums,  Cherries, 
Figs,  Apples,  or  Pears,  to  be  really  profitable,  their 
roots  must  be  kept  near  the  surface,  and  it  is 
partly  by  occasional  lifting  or  root  pruning  that 
this  can  be  accomplished.  Root  pruning  may  be 
safely  performed  at  any  time,  always  supposing 
the  weather  is  comparatively  dry  and  without 
frosts,  between  the  late  autumn  months  and 
spring — say  up  to  March.    It  is  very 

Old  Peah  Trees 
about  which  I  am  at  present  most  concerned. 
Go  where  one  will,  some  of  these  are 
invariably  to  be  seen  cumbering  the  ground  or 
valuable  wall  space.  It  is  when  they  are  ap- 
parently worn  out  or  in  an  unhealthy  state  that 
they  are  comparatively  worthless,  the  produce  be- 
ing fit  only  for  stewing  purposes.  At  the  same 
time,  to  destroy  any  such  trees,  unless  very  bad 
indeed,  would  be  a  mistake,  as  no  matter  how  well 
young  trees  planted  to  replace  them  may  grow, 
years  would  elapse  before  they  would  overtake  a 


fine  old  renovated  tree.  If  the  old  tree  be  of  a 
variety  known  to  be  inferior,  then  in  the  spring 
cut  back  and  regraft  all  the  lateral  branches  of 
horizontal  trained  and  main  branches  of  fan- 
shaped  trees  with  some  other  approved  sort.  Some 
of  our  trees  were  years  since  re-grafted  with  four 
varieties  on  each,  but  there  was  no  necessity  for 
this,  as  we  have  more  varieties  than  we  care  for.  I 
should  only  recommend  the  practice  where  the 
trees  are  few  in  number  and  a  succession  is  pre- 
ferred to  a  glut  of  any  one  variety.  It  does  not 
follow  that  this  re-grafting  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  renovate  the  tree,  although  this  is 
sometimes  implied  by  experienced  writers.  Ac- 
cording to  my  experience,  the  growth  from  the 
grafts  will  only  retain  their  vigour  for  a  few  years, 
and  eventually  become  cankered  or  otherwise  un- 
healthy. Neither  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  see- 
ing that  the  primary  cause  of  the  first  failure,  viz., 
deep  root  action,  had  not  been  obviated.  I  main- 
tain that  old  re-grafted  trees  ought  to  be  nearly 
or  quite  re-planted,  and  without  this  the  renova- 
tion is  only  temporary.  Here  the  trees  that  I  pro- 
pose to  re-graft  have,  during  the  summer  pre- 
vious, a  deep,  circular  trench  cut  about  4  feet 
from  the  stem  and  about  half  round ;  all  strong 
wide  running  roots  were  cleanly  severed  and  the 
tree  was  undermined  sufficiently  to  admit  of 
any  deep  running  roots  being  also  cut 
through.  Much  of  the  old  deep  soil  is  re-placed 
by  good  compost  from  the  frame  ground, 
this  consisting  of  loam  from  the  Melon  and 
Cucumber  beds,  leaf  soil,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  burnt  garden  refuse.  Into  this  the 
preserved  roots  are  laid,  and  they  are  not  long 
before  they  emit  a  number  of  healthy  fibres.  In 
the  autumn  the  other  half  of  the  tree  is  served 
similarly,  and  the  roots  the  next  season  will  be 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  growth  of  the  grafts, 
the  growth  above  and  below  ground  thus 
making  well  balanced  progress.  It  is  true 
the  grafts  on  trees  not  root  pruned  make 
more  rapid  progress  the  first  season  or  two,  but 
then  sooner  or  later  comes  a  check,  and  which 
is  not  the  case  where  the  roots  have  also  been 
taken  in  hand.  We  adopt  what  is  known  as  rind 
grafting  and  insert  two  or  three  scions  in  each 
crown,  eventually  selecting  either  the  strongest 
growth  or  that  most  conveniently  situated.  In 
this  manner  we  have  the  wall  quickly  refurnished 
with  healthful  fruitful  growth.  In  the  case  of  de- 
bilitated trees  of  sorts  worth  retaining,  we  early  in 
the  autumn  cut  a  trench  half  round  and  otherwise 
treat  similarly  to  those  to  be  re-grafted,  finishing 
the  other  half  the  following  autumn.  Turfy  loam 
would  be  worked  in  with  the  burnt  refuse  if  we 
could  afford  it,  but  as  it  is  we  employ  the  best 
loamy  mixture  available.  All  that  is  done  to  the 
top  growth  is  to  thin  out  one-half  of  the  spurs, 
sawing  these  off  nearly  close  to  the  main  growths. 
These  in  most  cases  will  break  freely  the  follow- 
ing season  and  eventually  form  clusters  of  fruit 
buds,  and  the  remainder  of  the  old  spurs  may 
thus  be  simUarly  treated.  The  effect  of  this 
renovating  process  is  really  remarkable,  one 
large  tree  of  Beurre  Diel  first  taken  in  hand  in 
the  autumn  of  1880  having  this  season  produced 
two  hundred  and  seventy  large  clean  fruit,  and 
other  trees  have  done  nearly  as  well.  As  a  further 
proof  I  may  mention  that  some  of  the  finest  crops 
of  Marie  Louise,  Easter  Beurre,  and  Louise  Bonne 
of  Jersey  I  have  seen  this  season  were  grown  on 
large  old  trees  that  have  been  renovated  by  the 
gardener  in  charge. 

Pykamid  and  Standard  Trees 
of  Apples,  Pears,  or  other  fruits  will  repay  for  root- 
pruning  or  lifting,  as  the  case  may  necessitate. 
Those  that  have  been  long  planted  must  not  be 
severely  root-pruned  or  lifted  in  one  season,  as  in 
that  case  they  may  be  years  before  they  recover 
from  the  check  given.  Ten  years  ago  a  number 
of  bush-trained  Apple  trees  were  subjected  to 
this  rough  treatment,  and  many  of  them  have  not 
yet  properly  recovered.  If  a  good-sized  tree  re- 
quires renovating  this  autumn,  a  deep  trench  about 
3  feet  from  the  stem  should  be  cut  half  round 
and  the  tree  undermined,  the  roots  being  treated 
similarly  to  those  of  wall  trees.     Those  to  be  trans- 


planted should  have  the  trench  cut  quite  round, 
but  not  be  undermined,  the  trench  being  filled 
with  good  light  soil.  Into  this  the  shortened 
main  roots  will  in  due  course  readily  emit  num- 
bers of  fibres,  and  this  will  admit  of  the  tree  being 
undermined  and  transplanted  the  following 
autumn  without  the  total  loss  of  a  crop.  The 
effect  of  cutting  a  trench  round  Morellos  and 
other  Cherries,  as  well  as  Plums,  Peaches,  and 
Apricots,  and  refilling  with  good  loamy  soil,  has 
been  equally  beneficial,  and  in  addition  they  de- 
serve to  be  often  treated  to  liberal  mulchings 
of  manure  as  well  as  to  autumn  soakings  with 
any  good  liquid  manure  procurable.  As  a  rule 
the  ground  about  well-established  fruit  trees  is 
heavily  cropped  and  but  lightly  manured  ;  the 
roots  consequently,  instead  of  being  encouraged 
to  keep  near  the  surface,  are  induced  to  strike 
downward  in  search  of  what  they  never  find.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  as  a  nation  are  great  fruit 
eaters,  but  intelligent  fruit  growers  we  are  not,  or 
we  should  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  importing 
the  quantities  we  do.  Root-pruning  in  the  case  of 
trees  growing  too  luxuriantly  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  induce  fruitfulness,  but  is 
advisable  both  to  attain  that  end  and  also 
as  a  measure  of  precaution  against  too  wide- 
spread or  too  deep  root  action.  Supposing  there 
is  no  necessity  to  restrict  the  top  growth 
of  the  trees,  if,  instead  of  the  whole  of  the 
young  shoots  being  closely  spurred  in,  they  are 
thinned  out  and  a  number  of  the  strongest  pre- 
served to  their  full  length,  these  rarely  fail  to 
form  bloom  buds  during  the  following  season. 
The  more  we  prune  vigorous  trees  the  more  certain 
are  they  to  form  nothing  but  wood  buds.  Either 
restrict  the  flow  of  sap  by  root  pruning  or  distri- 
bute it  over  a  much  greater  length  of  growth,  and 
in  either  case  fruit  buds  will  seldom  fail  to  follow. 
We  have  frequently  wholly  lifted  strong  growing 
Apple  and  Pear  trees  that  have  been  planted  less 
than  ten  years,  with  the  result  of  securing  a  fairly 
good  crop  the  first  season  afterwards;  the  follow- 
ing year  the  fruit  has  been  plentiful  and  equal  to 
that  grown  under  more  favourable  conditions.  I 
may  add  that  some  of  the  best  Pears  exhibited  at 
the  west  of  England  shows,  as  well  as  the  West- 
minster Aquarium  Fruit  and  Chrysanthemum  ex- 
hibitions, were  grown  on  recently  lifted  pyramids. 
This  shows  what  lifting  will  do,  and  also  proves 
that  walls,  though  serviceable,  are  not  altogether 
indispensable  for  the  production  of  the  best  fruit. 
Those  who  planted 

Miniature  Pyramids 

thickly,  and  with  the  intention  of  cultivating  them 
after  the  manner  popularised  by  the  late  Mr. 
Rivers,  must  frequently  lift  and  replant  them,  or 
otherwise  they  become  less  fruitful  and  too 
crowded.  Every  second  year  is  quite  often  enough 
to  lift  them,  and  it  is  well  to  divide  them  into  two 
sections,  giving  each  its  turn  every  alternate  au- 
tumn. Being  frequently  lifted  and  the  wide- 
spreading  roots  shortened  induces  the  formation 
of  a  great  mass  of  fibres  and  abundance  of  fruit 
buds,  the  results  amply  compensating  for  this  by 
no  means  laborious  or  risky  operation.  Such 
trees  sufiier  somewhat  from  drought  during  the 
prevalence  of  hot,  dry  weather,  and  ought 
always  to  be  heavily  mulched  directly  after 
lifting  for  the  double  purpose  of  husbanding 
heat  in  the  autumn  and  moisture  in  the  summer. 
Mulching  is  also  necessary  in  the  case  of  all  newly 
lifted  trees.  In  every  instance  where  the  tree 
has  to  be  lifted,  it  is  best  to  cut  a  deep  and  wide 
trench,  thus  facilitating  the  operation  of  under- 
mining, and  the  act  of  getting  the  ball  of  soil  and 
roots  well  balanced  on  the  strong  wide  board, 
hand-barrow,  mat,  or  whatever  is  employed  for 
carrying  it.  It  is  best  to  plant  slightly  above  the 
levef,  especially  if  the  soil  be  rather  heavy  and 
cold.  When  in  position  all  badly  bruised  roots 
should  be  cut  clean  out,  and  all  broken  ends  cut 
cleanly  over,  this  being  done  to  assist  healing. 
The  roots  should  be  laid  out  in  layers  and  be 
covered  with  some  of  the° lightest  and  best  soil. 
Not  much  treading  is  required  ;  but  trees  in  the 
open  require  to  be  strongly  staked,  while  those  at 
the  walls  should  only  be  loosely  secured  to  admit 
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of  the  tree  sinking  with  the  soil.  When  first 
planted,  unless  very  dry,  the  soil  will  require  no 
water,  saturation  being  injurious  to  the  roots,  but 
during  the  summer  they  ought  never  to  become 
dry  at  the  roots.  W.  I.  M. 

Victoria  Nectarine.—"  W.  I.  M."  in  his 

interesting  remarks  on  Peaches  (p.  365)  says  the 
Victoria  Nectarine  is  not  a  vigorous  grower,  and 
that  its  fruits  "  colour  but  little."  He  cannot  have 
the  true  sort,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous 
growers  in  the  whole  list,  and  the  fruit  assumes  a 
deep  shade  of  reddish  crimson  whenever  exposed 
to  the  light.  The  under-side  is  pale  green  when 
fit  to  gather,  but  a  few  days  on  the  tray  in  a  cool, 
airy  house  turns  it  clear  yellow,  and  fruits  so 
ripened  have  this  season  with  us  formed,  I  think, 
the  handsomest  dishes  of  Nectarines  I  ever  set 
up.  I  know  of  no  Nectarine  to  equal  it  for  vigour, 
fertility,  or  size,  although  carrying  a  heavy  crop 
at  the  same  time. — J.  S. 

English-raised  Q-rapes.— I  cannot  agree 
with  "  J.  S.  W."  (p.  347)  regarding  Lady  Downes 
Seedling,  which  he  says  is  the  worst  Grape  to  spoil 
that  is  grown.  If  such  is  really  the  result  of  his 
experience,  he  must  have  been  singularly  unfor- 
tunate, for  I  think  ninety-nine  Grape  growers  out 
of  every  hundred  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  the 
best  keeping  Grape  in  cultivation.  I  observe  that 
"J.  S.  W."  makes  no  mention  of  the  sister  Grape 
to  Lady  Downes,  viz.,  Foster's  Seedling,  a  variety 
as  pre-eminently  valuable  as  an  early  Grape  as 
Lady  Downes  is  for  its  long-keeping  property. 
Neither  of  them  is  subject  to  the  constitutional 
debility  to  which  "  J.  S.  W."  assumes  that  English 
seedling  Grapes  are  predisposed,  and  I  venture  to 
predict  that  not  one  of  the  seedling  Grapes  enu- 
merated by"  J.  S.  W."has  had  anything  approach- 
ing the  sale  of  either  Lady  Downes  or  Foster's 
Seedling. — Ed.  Westcott,  Raby  Castle,  Darling- 
ton. 

Standard  v.  trained  Peaches.  —  Had 
"  P.  G."  (p.  365)  qualified  his  original  statements 
to  the  effect  "  that  a  portion  at  least "  of 
the  fruit  of  standard  trees  cannot  be  as  well 
ripened  as  he  could  desire,  I  should  not  have  no- 
ticed his  remarks,  as  that  is  admitted  in  the  case 
of  any  tree ;  but  in  his  first  note  he  spoke  of 
"the  produce  of  standard  trees  in  an  unheated 
structure  being  sadly  deficient  in  colour,  &c.,"  and 
at  the  end  of  his  note  he  referred  again  to  the 
crop  generally,  never  to  "  a  portion  at  least."  As 
to  the  opinion  of  the  head  gardener  at  Whitehill, 
whose  name  I  forget  for  the  moment,  I  have  no 
doubt  "  P.  G."  can  have  it  for  the  asking.  All  I 
can  say  is,  I  took  note  of  the  trees  by  his  permis- 
sion, and  on  the  spot.  "  P.  G."  says  his  conclusions 
were  drawn  from  standards  12  feet  high,  and  in 
his  first  note  he  says  the  house  that  held  these 
trees  was  only  12  feet  high  to  the  apex.  This  I 
leave  him  to  explain,  as  well  as  the  consistency 
of  his  practice  in  growing  for  so  many  years  Peach 
trees  which  he  says  produced  fruit  which  was 
neither  "  so  large  nor  so  well  coloured  or  fla- 
voured "  as  those  on  standards.  I  submit  that  his 
house  "  90  feet  long  "  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
system  he  condemns  was  an  excellent  argument 
in  its  favour,  notwithstanding  his  present  state- 
ments.—J.  S.  W. 


PLAJSfTS  IN  FLOWEE. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FRUIT. 


Apple  nomenclature  (W.  P.  i!.).— Dumelow's  Seed- 
ling, Wellington,  and  Nonnantou  Wonder  are  all  names 
given  to  one  and  the  same  Apple. 

Manks  Codlln.— Here  and  hereabouts  this  is  one 
of  the  best  November  kitchen  Apples.  It  is  almost  as  sure 
a  fruiter  and  heavy  a  bearer  as  the  Keswick  Codlin,  and 
it  possesses  all  the  good  cooking  qualities  of  that  favourite 
variety.— J.  MuiR,  Marga/in,  South  Wales. 

Vicomtesse  Hericart  do  Thury  Strawberry.— 
This  is  now  very  largely  grown  by  market  growers,  as  it  is 
found  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  kinds  for  preserving  the 
berries,  and  of  a  fine  red  throughout.  Under  glass  it  is  of 
but  little  use  for  market  purposes,  not  being  large  enough. 
—J.  C.  B. 

King:  of  the  Pippins— Some  say  this  Apple  is  not 
one  of  the  best,  but  I  think  it  is.  Here  it  is  most  valuable. 
It  is  a  sure  and  free  bearer,  and  its  fruits  are  handsome  in 
form  and  beautiful  in  colour.  They  are  also  excellent  in 
flavour  and  in  every  way  suited  either  for  dessert  or 
kitchen.— J.  MuiB,  Mnrgam. 


Androsace  lanuginosa.- This  pretty  Himalayan 
species,  to  which  allusion  has  been  recently  made  in  THE 
GARDEN,  is  still  in  flower.  It  does  well  here  on  this  dry  soil. 
I  enclose  you  two  or  three  heads  of  its  bloom.-  J.  Crook, 
Farnbormicih  Grange. 

%*  Excellent  clusters  of  this  charming  plant— one  or 
the  latest  bloomers  in  the  rock  garden.— Ed. 

Laburnum  In  flower.— I  enclose  you  some  blooms 
of  Laburnum,  picked  from  a  tree  which  I  fancy  has  a  pecu- 
liar habit.  On  the  branch  from  which  these  blooms  are 
taken  there  has  been  for  the  last  three  years  a  regular 
break  of  blossom  at  this  season,  while  the  rest  of  the  tree 
blooms  at  the  usual  period.— E.,  Argyllshire. 

The  Globe  Flowers  (Trollius)  seem  to  be  flowering 
with  unusual  freedom  this  autumn,  judging  by  the  plants 
in  Mr.  Ware's  nursery  at  Tottenham.  Being  distinct  from 
other  autumn  flowers,  they  arc  welcome,  though  some  would 
prefer  them  keeping  to  their  proper  flowering  season  in 
spring.  They  cannot,  however,  be  always  depended  on  to 
produce  an  autumn  crop  of  bloom. 

Primroses  of  various  colours  and  Polyanthus 
Narcissi  are  not  usual  in  November,  but  Mr. 
Baylor  Hartland  sends  from  his  garden  at  Cork  a 
charming  gathering  of  them,  as  fine  blooms  as  one 
could  pick  in  May.  He  also  sends,  under  the  name 
of  Calendula  hybrida,  a  very  rich  orange-yellow 
Marigold,  an  excellent  late  autumn  plant,  and 
very  gay  in  the  open  border. 

Antigonon  leptopus  is  now  blooming 
freely  on  every  shoot  and  every  tendril  in  our 
stove.  Plenty  of  sunshine,  air,  and  heat  is  the 
secret  of  its  culture ;  it  evidently  enjoys  having 
its  roots  near  the  boiler.  It  is  ■  a  very  pretty 
sight  to  see  the  fairy  wreaths  along  the  tendrils, 
they  are  so  brilliant  in  colour,  and  as  the  plant  is 
climbing  through  a  large  Allamanda  nobilis  in 
full  flower,  the  effect  is,  to  say  the  least,  gaudy.— 
E.  H.W. 

Cassia  floribunda.— I  send  you  sprays  of 
this  showy  plant  which  we  use  for  the  centre  of 
beds  in  the  flower  garden.  It  has  been  in  profuse 
bloom  for  over  three  months,  and  will  continue  so 
till  cut  down  by  frost.— J.  C,  Farnboro'. 

*,*  A  very  showy  plant,  particularly  for  late 
autumn  bloom  out  of  doors.  The  flowers,  which 
are  about  an  inch  across,  are  brighfyellow  and  are 
borne  in  dense  terminal  spikes. — Ed. 

Iris  stylosa. — I  send  you  a  flower  of  this 
Iris,  which  I  am  inclined  to  think  is  the  variety 
angustifolia  of  Boissier,  or  Iris  cretensis.  1  enclose 
a  couple  of  its  leaves,  which  are  very  narrow.  I 
received  it  direct  from  Algiers,  where  it  was  found 
growing  wild. — F.  Bedfoed,  Straffan  Souse,  Co. 
Kildare. 

*^*  The  flower  sent  is  undoubtedly  that  of  I. 
stylosa,  though  it  is  somewhat  larger  than  usual. 
The  leaves  seem  to  be  narrower  than  ordinary ; 
hence  it  may  be  Boissier's  variety  angustifolia. 
—Ed. 

Sweet  Peas  in  November.— A  beautiful 
bunch  of  scarlet  Sweet  Pea  blooms  has  been  sent 
to  us  by  Mr.  Crook,  from  the  garden  at  Farn- 
borough  Grange,  where  there  has  been  a  con- 
tinuous succession  of  Sweet  Pea  bloom  for  the 
past  three  months.  Moreover,  Mr.  Crook  states 
that  the  supply  is  likely  to  continue  for  soma 
time  yet,  as  the  plants  are  still  covered  with  unex- 
panded  flower  buds.  We  should  like  to  have  some 
details  concerning  the  way  in  which  these  Sweet 
Peas  have  been  treated. 

Salvia  Pitcheri. — By  far  the  finest  flower- 
spike  we  have  ever  seen  of  this  lovely  blue  green- 
house Salvia  comes  to  us  from  Mr.  Bedford, 
the  gardener  at  Straffan  House.  The  entire 
length  of  this  spike  is  10  inches ;  it  is  much 
branched,  and  each  branchlet  is  densely  furnished 
with  flowers  of  an  intense  blue.  Surely  this  plant 
cannot  be  much  known,  or  one  would  oftener 
meet  with  it  in  private  gardens  than  one  does. 
We  should  like  to  know  how  Mr.  Bedford  treats  it. 

Globba  coccinea,  a  plant  belonging  to  the 
Ginger  family,  introduced  a  few  years  ago  by 
Messrs.  Veitch  from  Borneo,  seems  to  improve 
every  season,  and  is  likely  to  become  a  useful 
decorative  plant.  Its  growth  is  dwarf  and  neat, 
yet  elegant,  and  the  stems,  which  are  only  about  a 
foot  or  two  in  length,  leaning  gracefully  on  all 


sides.  The  flowers,  which  are  borne  on  the  tips 
of  each  stem  in  dense  clusters,  are  bright  red  and 
orange,  a  colour  which  renders  them  highly  attrac- 
tive. A  noteworthy  feature  belonging  to  this 
plant  is  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  con- 
tinues to  flower— a  period  extending  over  several 
months  in  succession. 

Tuberous  Nasturtium.—  Some  fine  flower- 
ing sprays  of  the  somewhat  uncommon  Tropaao- 
lum  tuberosum  have  been  sent  to  us  by  Mrs. 
Brooks  from  her  garden  at  Hessle  House,  Ewell. 
It  is  a  pretty  trailing  plant  and  specially  welcome  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  when  open-air  flowers  are 
becoming  scarcer  every  day.  It  is  distinct  from 
other  Nasturtiums ;  the  shoots  are  long  and  slender 
and  trail  along  the  ground  or  over  low  bushes. 
The  flowers,  which  are  bright  orange-red,  are  nu- 
merous and  showy. 

Nerine  exoellens. — We  alluded  last  week 
to  the  new  Nerine  meadowbankensis.  This  is 
another  equally  remarkable  as  regards  colour,  but 
quite  different.  Its  flowers  and  trusses  are  similar 
to  those  of  N.  Fothergilli  major ;  their  colour  is  a 
beautiful  clear  rose-pink,  an  unusual  tint  among 
Nerines,  and,  moreover,  one  that  everyone  ad- 
mires. The  crystalline  substance  of  the  curled 
petals  also  adds  much  to  their  value.  This  new 
variety  is  now  in  flower  in  Mr.  W.  Bull's  nursery. 
King's  Road,  Chelsea. 

.^schy  nanthus  Lobbianus  is  a  plant  that 
can  always  be  relied  on  for  producing  a  plentiful 
crop  of  brilliant  flowers  in  October  and  November, 
just  the  season  when  they  are  most  valuable.  It 
is  not  only  useful  for  cutting,  but  its  trailing 
habit  of  growth  specially  adapts  it  for  basket 
culture  in  the  stove,  and  no  other  mode  of  growing 
it  would  show  it  off  to  better  advantage.  The 
dark  vinous  purple  hue  of  the  foliage,  too,  en- 
hances the  bright  colour  of  the  blossoms.  It  is 
now  in  flower  at  the  Victoria  Nursery,  Upper 
HoUoway. 

Bessera  elegans.— This  pretty  Mexican 
bulbous  plant  we  saw  in  flower  about  three  months 
ago,  and  it  is  still  in  bloom  in  Mr.  Bull's  nursery, 
Chelsea,  and  much  flner  than  it  was  earlier  in  the 
season.  The  umbels  are  not  only  larger,  but  also 
the  individual  flowers,  and  two  and  three  instead 
of  only  one  are  open  at  the  same  time.  Its  ele- 
gant growth,  bright  red  flowers,  and  their  pretty- 
markings  render  this  a  desirable  plant  to  culti- 
vate. It  is  not  new,  but  has  recently  been  re- 
introduced in  quantity  in  company  with  Milla 
biflora. 

Geum  miniatum. — This  is  a  hybrid  be- 
tween the  almost  perpetual  flowering  G.  cocci- 
neum,  with  scarlet  flowers,  and  G.  montanum,  with 
golden  yellow  blossoms.  The  hybrid  partakes 
strongly  of  both  parents,  particularly  as  regards 
colour,  a  kind  of  orange-red,  singular,  but  withal 
pleasing,  and  quite  uncommon  among  hardy 
flowers.  Like  G.  coccineum,  it  is  a  most  per- 
sistent bloomer ;  even  now  it  is  in  full  flower  and 
as  bright  as  in  summer.  Some  excellent  flowering 
specimens  of  it  have  been  sent  to  us  by  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son  from  their  nursery  at  Broxboume. 

Clerodendron  fallaz  is  a  bright  and  useful 
stove  plant  for  flowering  at  this  season,  and  valu- 
able where  there  is  a  large  demand  for  flowering 
plants  for  indoor  decoration.  It  is  a  large,  bold- 
leaved  plant,  and  bears  at  the  top  of  each  branch 
a  broad  loose  cluster  of  bright  scarlet  flowers, 
which  remain  in  perfection  a  long  time.  We  saw 
it  grown  well  the  other  day  in  the  garden  at  Gun- 
nersbury  House.  Mr.  Hudson  thinks  highly  of  it 
as  an  early  winter  blooming  plant.  His  are  about 
a  foot  in  height— a  useful  size  for  decorative 
purposes. 

Hardy  flowers.— The  following  are  among 
the  choicest  alpine  and  other  hardy  plants  now 
in  bloom  in  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son's  nursery,  Brox- 
boume, viz.,  Pulmonariadahurica,  a  small  growing 
species,  with  tiny  bell-like  flowers  of  a  bright 
violet-blue ;  Linum  alpinum  (the  alpine  Flax),  a 
neat  trailing  alpine,  with  white  flowers  as  large 
as  those  of  the  common  perennial  Flax ;  Lithos- 
permum  petrreum,  a  miniature  alpine  shrub,  with 
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hoary  foliage  and  intense  blue  flowers  ;  Dianthus 
atrorubens,  a  species  with  very  deep  criroson  blos- 
soms ;  Viola  pedata  bioolor,  the  rare  two-coloured 
variety  of  the  Bird's-foot  Violet ;  Erpetion  reni- 
forme,  the  New  Zealand  Violet,  a  little  plant 
much  resembling  a  Violet,  but  without  the  cha- 
racteristic spur  of  the  Viola ;  and  Haplocarpha 
Leichtlini,  a  handsome  new  Composite  resembling 
Gazania  ringens,  but  handsomer.  These,  together 
with  the  commoner  liinds  of  hardy  plants,  make  a 
very  creditable  list  of  flowering  plants  at  the  end 
of  October. 

Polygonum  vaccinifolium. — This  is  the 
brightest  little  gem  among  my  rock  plants  now, 
when  the  dark,  foggy  days  of  November  are  upon 
us.  It  has  been  in  bloom  all  through  October,  and 
its  bright  rosy  spikes  of  flowers  look  as  thougli 
they  would  defy  all  weather  for  two  or  three  weeks 
to  come.  It  is  a  most  desirable  plant,  and  though, 
perhaps,  not  what  might  be  called  a  generally 
useful  plant,  yet  it  may  be  made  to  light  up  many 
a  nook  in  the  rockery  at  this  dullest  time  in  the 
year.  As  regards  outdoor  flowers,  I  may  add  that 
the  autumn  foliage  this  year  seems  as  though  it 
could  not  possibly  be  grander. — J.  S.  T.,  Malvern. 

"Winter  flowers— One  of  the  gayest  green- 
houses which  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time  was 
one  which  we  saw  the  other  day  at  Gunnersbury 
Park.  It  was  filled  witli  a  number  of  profusely 
floweredplants  of  Begonia knowsleyensis,  the  finest 
we  have  seen,  intermixed  with  Plumbago  rosea, 
also  admirably  grown  and  flowered ;  Lasiandra 
macrantha,  Impatiens  Sultani,  and  other  brightly 
flowered  plants,  the  whole  rising  from  a  ground- 
work of  Maiden-hair  Fern  and  other  elegant  foli- 
age. The  four  plants  named  are  invaluable  as 
regards  affording  a  bright  display  at  this  dull 
season  before  Chrysanthemums  come  in. 

Osmanthus  lllcifolius.— Of  this  handsome 
Japanese  evergreen  shrub  Mr.  Noble  has  sent  us 
some  flowering  twigs  from  his  nursery  at 
Sunningdale.  It  is  a  dwarf  growing  plant  with 
leaves  much  resembling  those  of  some  forms  of 
the  common  Holly.  They  are  of  leathery  texture 
and  of  a  bright  green;  the  tiny  white  blossoms  are 
pioduced  in  clusters  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
and  are  very  fragrant.  It  is  a  most  desirable 
evergreen,  particularly  suitable  for  town  gardens, 
as  it  seems  to  resist  the  injurious  effects  of  smoke 
better  than  the  Holly.  It  seems  to  be  compara- 
tively unknown,  but  it  ought  certainly  to  be 
popularised. 

Urceolina  pendula.— Of  this  beautiful  and 
elegant  bulbous  plant,  an  uncommonly  fine  flower- 
stem  has  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Bedford  from  the 
gardens  at  Straffan  House,  Co.  Kildare.  The  stem, 
about  a  foot  high,  carries  an  umbel  of  sis  large 
fully  developed  flowers.  The  latter  are  over 
2  inches  in  length,  urn-shaped,  and  contracted 
into  a  narrow  tube  at  the  base.  The  colour  is  a 
bright  canary-yellow,  which  is  in  singular  har- 
mony with  the  pea-green  tips  of  the  sepals.  The 
flowers  dangle  from  the  top  of  the  stem  on  long 
slender  stalks,  and,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  plant  has 
a  pretty  effect.  It  is  particularly  valuable  for 
flowering  during  the  last  three  months  of  the 
yeir  in  a  stove. 

November  flowers.— The  borders  of  hardy 
plants  here  stiU  continue  gay,  as  you  may  judge 
by  the  enclosed,  and  there  are  numbers  of  other 
plants  still  in  full  bloom,  far  too  many  to  send  you. 
Among  them  are  Dahlias  of  all  sorts ;  Phloxes, 
tall  decussata  varieties  ;  P.  Drummondi,  Sweet 
Peas,  East  Lothian  and  other  Stocks,  Pansies, 
Kudbeckia  Newmani,  Salvia  farinacea,  patens, 
and  cacalisefolia,  yellow  Marguerites,  early 
blooming  Chrysanthemums  of  sorts,  Limnanthes 
Douglasi,  shrubby  Veronicas  of  sorts,  Anemone 
japonica  (white  and  pink),  Hypericum  oblongi- 
folium.  Snapdragons,  all  combining  to  make  a 
fine  show  long  after  the  bedding  plants  are  over. 
— J.  Crook,  Famhorovgli  Grange. 

Balctiin's  double  Mignonette  seems  to 
be  rising  rapidly  in  favour,  many  cultivators  sub- 
stituting it  for  other  sorts.  It  is  entirely  distinct 
from  otherMiguonette  in  a  two-fold  sense,  viz.,  the 


flowers  are  white  and  proliferous,  that  is,  a  secon- 
dary flower  is  borne  from  the  centre  of  the  flrst,  and 
consequently  the  flower-spike  continues  long  in 
perfection.  This  Mignonette  is  without  stamens, 
or  rather  the  stamens  are  transformed  into  flat- 
tened filaments,  which  are  so  numerous  as  to  form 
a  dense  tuft,  and,  being  pure  white,  the  flowers 
are  more  attractive  than  those  of  other  Migno- 
nette. The  perfume,  too,  is  quite  as  strong  as  that 
of  other  sorts.  It  is  well  adapted  for  pot  culture, 
a  purpose  for  which  it  is  much  used.  Mr.  Hudson, 
of  Gunnersbury  House,  thinks  highly  of  it,  and 
grows  it  admirably  in  pots.  He  speaks  highly,  too, 
of  the  lasting  qualities  of  the  flower-spikes,  which, 
after  being  cut  a  week  and  placed  in  water,  are  as 
good  as  when  just  cut  from  the  plant. 

Oelsia  cretica. — We  were  not  a  little  sur- 
prised to  see  this  rather  uncommon  plant  culti- 
vated so  extensively  as  it  is  both  at  Gunnersbury 
House  and  Gunnersbury  Park.  At  the  former  we 
saw  some  half  hundred  plants  in  pots  in  a  vinery, 
all  developing  spikes  for  furnishing  winter  bloom. 
The  plants  were  of  uniform  size,  about  a  foot  in 
height,  and  each  bore  three  or  four  slender  spikes, 
which  in  a  week  or  two  hence  will  be  wreathed 
with  bright  yellow  blossoms.  Here  is  an  instance 
of  a  plant  whicli  till  lately  was  rarely  seen  beyond 
botanical  collections  being  taken  in  hand  by  two 
of  our  best  plant  growers  and  developed  into  quite 
a  decorative  plant.  It  is  almost  hardy,  but  needs 
greenhouse  treatment  in  winter. 

Belladonna  Lilies.— A  long  border  filled 
with  these  and  producing  hundreds  of  flowering 
stems  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  uncommon  in  Eng- 
lish gardens.  Yet  such  a  sight  has  for  some 
weeks  past  been  one  of  the  chief  attractions  in 
the  gardens  at  Gunnersbury  Park.  The  border  in 
question  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall  belong- 
ing to  one  of  the  plant  ranges,  a  capital  position 
for  a  plant  that  requires  plenty  of  sun  and  heat. 
The  Belladonna  Lilies,  the  various  Nerines,  Al- 
strcomerias,  and  Gladioli  seem  to  be  favourite 
plants  with  Mr.  Roberts,  who  knows  how  to  cul- 
tivate them  to  perfection.  Just  now  a  late  plant- 
ing of  Gladiolus  brenchleyensis  has  flower-spikes 
in  perfection — not  a  common  occurrence  at  the 
end  of  October. 

Polygonum  vaccinifolium.— This  is  one 
of  the  most  persistent  bloomers  among  rock  gar- 
den plants.  After  the  flowering  of  all  others  is 
past  this  is  as  bright  as  ever,  and  will  continue  so 
for  some  time  to  come.  It  is  a  pretty  trailing 
plant,  and  its  long  slender  shoots,  bearing  dense 
spikes  of  rosy  pink  blossoms,  are  extremely 
elegant,  particularly  when  falling  over  the  face  of 
a  rock,  which  is  one  of  the  fittest  positions  for  a 
plant  of  this  stamp.  Though  Himalayan,  it  is 
perfectly  hardy  and  not  at  all  fastidious  as  to 
soil ;  in  fact,  it  will  bear  with  impunity  rough 
treatment.  Some  nice  .specimens  of  it  come  to 
us  from  Mr.  Ware. 

Eranthemum  Andersoni. — We  had  no 
idea  of  tlie  beauty  and  elegance  which  this  plant 
possesses  until  we  saw  a  well-grown  specimen  of 
it  the  other  day  in  the  garden  at  Gunnersbury 
House,  where  Mr.  Hudson  has  grown  it  for  some 
years.  It  is  an  erect  growing  plant,  producing 
tall  stems,  furnished  sparsely  with  large  oblong 
foliage,  and  terminated  by  long  slender  flower- 
spikes  on  which  the  blossoms  are  densely  arranged . 
The  latter  are  about  an  inch  across,  and  in  form 
bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of  an  Orchid, 
particularly  some  Epidendrums.  The  corolla  is  pure 
white,  with  the  lower  lobe  heavily  blotched  with  a 
beautiful  claret-purple.  The  flowers  are  so  numer- 
ous that  the  spike  measures  3  inches  or  4  inches 
across  and  as  much  in  depth.  The  buds  open  in 
quick  succession,  and  before  the  topmost  buds 
have  expanded,  other  buds  are  produced  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  spike  from  which  the  decayed 
flowers  had  fallen,  so  that  each  spike  continues  to 
produce  flowers  for  a  long  time.  Seen  in  the  stove 
surrounded  by  foliage,  this  plant  has  a  beautiful 
appearance  very  different  from  the  ordinary  run 
of  stove  plants. 


The  Japanese   Maples  are  even  lovelier  in  death 
than  while  growing,  and  tliat  is  saying  a  good  deal.— A.  K, 


GUNNEESBUBY  PARK. 

Thebe  is  so  much  to  admire  in  this  beautiful 
London  garden  that  we  have  ventured  to  supple- 
ment the  illustrations  of  the  noble  Lebanon 
Cedars  (given  in  The  Gaeden  some  two  years 
ago)  by  a  view  of  the  lawn  as  seen  from  the  south 
front  of  the  house.  There  is  always  a  freshness 
and  brightness  about  Gunnersbury  which  make 
one  unmindful  of  its  close  proximity  to  the  great 
city,  the  smoke  of  which,  that  relentless  despoiler 
of  gardens,  being  less  felt  there  than  one  would 
suppose.  This  comparative  immunity  from  London 
smoke  and  fogs  is  doubtless  mainly  attributable 
to  its  high-lying  position.  We  are  fond  of  lawns 
unmarred  by  set  patterns  of  flower  beds,  and  here 
we  have  one  to  our  liking.  It  abounds  in  examples 
of  good  design,  and  the  grounds,  particularly 
about  the  house,  show  the  work  of  a  masterly 
hand  as  regards  both  surface  arrangement  and 
planting.  One  of  the  few  blemishes  about 
Gunnersbury  we  have  always  thought  is  the 
unnatural  hard  margin  to  both  the  higher  and 
lower  pieces  of  ornamental  water.  The  edges  of 
these  lakes  show  too  much  of  the  mason's  work, 
the  kerb  being  as  bare  as  possible,  and  the  whole 
extent  of  this  hard  margin  unbroken.  A  few  well- 
chosen  and  properly  placed  groups  of  water  plants 
around  the  margin,  and  otherwise  broken  here  and 
there  by  a  few  artistic  groups  of  rocks,  would  tend 
greatly  to  alter  the  present  formalism.  The  naked 
margin  to  the  lower  lake,  shown  in  the  engraving, 
is  all  the  more  apparent  since  a  picturesque  group 
of  Pulhamite  rocks  has  been  formed  at  the  foot  of 
the  slope  of  the  lawn  at  the  point  of  the  inlet  of 
the  water.  This  group  of  rocks,  which  has  only 
recently  been  added,  gives  a  greater  beauty,  on 
account  of  its  contrast  with  the  polished  surface 
of  the  velvety  lawn  which  stretches  uninterruptedly 
from  the  terrace  to  the  water's  edge. 

We  never  remember  seeing  Gunnersbury  look 
so  beautiful  as  it  did  a  week  ago.  The  gayness 
of  the  summer  bloom  was  gone,  it  is  true,  but 
a  greater  and  nobler  beauty  was  afforded  by  the 
brilliant  and  varied  hues  of  the  decaying  leafage 
of  the  magnificent  deciduous  trees  everwhere 
about  the  place,  and  which,  in  contrast  to  the 
richness  of  the  evergreen  foliage  of  the  Cedars, 
Yews,  and  others,  produced  a  charming  effect.  By 
the  margin  of  the  upper  lake  a  gigantic  Tulip  tree 
was  enveloped  in  gold,  and  hard  by  the  sombre 
foliage  of  the  ponderous  Lebanon  Cedars,  the 
glory  of  the  tree  growth  of  Gunnersbury,  formed, 
as  it  were,  an  appropiiate  setting  for  such  a  glow- 
ing mass  of  colour.  Not  only  were  the  Tulip  trees 
so  beautiful  by  their  decaying  foliage,  but  the 
Beeches,  Elms,  Maples,  Thorns,  and  all  other  deci- 
duous tree  growth  with  which  the  place  is  enriched 
were  wearing  their  accustomed  autumn  tints, 
ever  varying,  ever  changing.  Another  beau- 
tiful feature  in  this  garden  was  the  noble 
tufts  of  Pampas  Grass,  the  feathery  plumes 
of  which  glistened  in  the  rays  of  the  bright  Oc- 
tober sunshine  experienced  last  week.  The  Pampas 
Grass  thrives  uncommonly  well  here,  and  particu- 
larly by  the  moist  margins  of  the  lakes.  One 
clump  has  produced  a  perfect  thicket  of  plumes, 
most  of  which  are  9  feet  and  even  10  feet  high. 
The  best  effects  are  obtained  here  by  tliis  Grass 
by  placing  it  in  positions  where  it  may  be  seen 
against  a  background  of  foliage  ;  fnus  it  often 
occupies  nooks  specially  adapted  for  it.  The 
groups  of  circular  beds  that  lie  a  little  to  the  right 
of  the  south  front  of  the  house  have  been  as  beau- 
tiful as  ever  this  season,  and  each  year  Mr.  Roberts 
endeavours  to  vary  their  contents  as  far  as  is  prac- 
ticable. Tlie  large  circular  isolated  beds  placed 
in  recesses  of  the  shrubberies  have  for  some  years 
been  a  beautiful  feature  of  this  garden,  for  they 
invariably  contain  combinations  quite  out  of 
the  ordinary  run.  Amongst  a  few  of  the  most 
prominent  plants  used  for  these  beds  are  Hya- 
cinthus  candicans,  the  old  Fuchsia  corallina. 
Lobelia  splendens,  Gynura  aurantiaca,  Gaura 
Lindheimeri,  and  Salvia  patens.  The  intermix- 
ture of  these  in  bold  masses  of  simple  outline  pro- 
duces a  beautiful  and  at  the  same  time  an  uncom- 
mon effect,  and  the  position  they  occupy,  generally 
embowered  by  foliage,  heightens  it, 
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ORNAMENTAL  PL  ANTING.* 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  a  growing  interest  in  or- 
namental trees  and  plants.  Ttie  return  of  pro- 
sperous times  enables  many  to  purchase  homes  and 
to  beautify  their  surroundings.  By  what  means, 
let  me  ask,  can  we  most  effeotaally  promote  a 
taste  for  ornamental  planting  ?  In  answer  to  this 
I  will  venture  to  make  one  suggestion.  It  is  this  : 
That  every  nurseryman  should  have,  as  his  means 
may  admit,  a  portion  of  his  grounds  tastefully 
laid  out,  and  planted  with  the  choicest  trees  and 
shrubs.  These  nursery  grounds  would  become  in 
a  measure,  schools  in  their  respective  localities, 
where  the  public  taste  would  be  cultivated  and 


case.  There  are  many  potent  reasons  for  drain- 
age, whicli,  if  properly  considered,  would  induce 
planters  to  devote  the  necessary  time  and  thought 
to  the  subjec'-.  I  will  refer  to  some  of  them 
briefly.  Experience  has  taught  those  who  have 
planted  extensively  and  observed  closely  that  all 
trees  and  plants  thrive  best  in  a  dry,  deep,  porous 
soil.  The  roots  of  such  trees  strike  deeper,  the 
stems  grow  stronger,  and  the  young  wood  ripens 
up  perfectly  before  the  cold  season  sets  in.  It  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  yonng  growth 
should  ripen  well,  for  if  it  does  notasevere  winter  is 
certain  to  kill  it  back,  as  is  the  case  generally,iE  not 
alwaj'S,  with  trees  and  plants  growing  in  un- 
drained  or  wet  land.  Disappointed  planters  some- 
times tell  us  that  the  trees  and  shrubs  which  they 
purchased,  and  which  are  represented  to  be  per- 


compared  with  the  losses  and  disappointments 
which  may  result  from  undrained  laud.  After 
draining  the  soil  should  be  well  stirred  to  the 
depth  of  18  inches  and  properly  enriched.  If  the 
drains  work  well  we  may  look  forward  to  good 
results. 

ERRons  IN  Planting. 
The  effects  of  judicious  ornamental  planting 
are  greatly  enhanced  if  the  grounds  are  well  laid 
out.  Inasmuch  as  I  intend  my  remarks  to  apply 
more  particularly  to  small  or  medium-sized  gar- 
dens, I  will  refer  briefly  to  some  errors  in 
planting  which  are  usually  made,  and  which  mar 
the  beauty  of  grounds.  I  suppose  that  I  cannot 
be  much  out  of  the  way  in  stating  that  there  are 
few  who  know  how  to  lay  out  a  garden.  This  is 
not  strange,  because  it  is  no  easy  task,  and  it 


Lawn  view  at  Qunnersbury  Park. 


some  knowledge  of  ornamental  planting  be  ac- 
quired. Many  instances  of  this  kind,  now  exist- 
ing, might  be  cited.  They  should  be,  and  I  trust 
will  soon  be,  more  general.  It  hardly  comes  with- 
in the  scope  of  this  paper  to  treat  of  the  details 
of  landscape  gardening,  but  ornamental  planting 
is  so  intimately  associated  with  that  subject  that 
by  way  of  preface  I  will  refer  to  some  of  its  lead- 
ing principles  and  operations. 
Drainage. 
One  of  the  first  and  most  important  con- 
siderations connected  with  ornamental  plant- 
ing is  thorough  drainage.  Pew  are  aware  of 
the  importance  of  this  operation,  and  many  gar- 
dens and  grounds  which  have  been  planted  at 
considerable  expense  afford  little  or  no  satis- 
faction, in  consequence  of  lack  of  attention  to  this 
important  work.  Planters  should  understand 
that  trees  and  plants  cannot  thrive  in  undrained 
soil  unless  it  is  naturally  dry,  which  is  rarely  the 


*  Prom  brief  essays  on  ornamental  planting.   By  W.  C. 
Barry,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  T. 


fectly  hardy,  have  been  winter  killed,  and  they 
ask  us  how  we  can  account  for  it.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  case  nearly  always  shows  that  imper- 
fect drainage  is  the  cause.  The  hardiest  trees  and 
shrubs  will  not  root  well  in  wet  soil,  and  though 
they  may  live  for  awhile,  they  die  sooner  or  later. 
Conifers  and  half  hardy  trees  particularly  cannot 
endure  such  treatment,  and  a  dry  summer  or  a 
severe  winter  quickly  puts  an  end  to  their  exist- 
ence. Deep  drainage,  while  it  carries  off  the  super- 
fluous moisture,  so  injurious  in  its  results,  has  also 
the  effect  of  rendering  the  soil  warm,  friable  and 
porous,  allowing  it  to  be  worked  more  thoroughly, 
and  preventing  injury  from  drought.  Cultivators 
have  learned  that  well-drained,  deeply-worked 
land  resists  the  drought  remarkably  by  absorb- 
ing all  moisture  in  the  air.  Great  losses  are  thus 
averted.  Many  are  deterred  from  draining  on  ac- 
count of  the  expense.  Good  tile  drains,  sunk  3  feet 
to  4  feet  in  the  ground,  and  about  20  feet  apart, 
with  a  good  fall  and  proper  outlet,  can  be  made 
at  a  moderate  expense.  Even  though  the  outlay 
seems  quite  considerable  at  first,  it  is  nothing 


requires  knowledge,  experience,  and  skill.  Many 
imagine  that  they  are  capable  of  laying  out  their 
own  grounds,  and  only  find  out  how  little  they 
know  of  the  subject  too  late— after  they  have 
planned  and  planted  with  unsatisfactory  results , 
The  laying  out  and  planting  of  grounds,  whether 
large  or  small,  should,  if  possible,  be  entrusted  to 
competent  artists.  The  expense  will  be  small 
and  the  satisfaction  great.  In  every  city  and 
village  gardens  are  to  be  seen  which  have  been 
planned  and  planted  utterly  regardless  of  all 
rules  of  landscape  gardening.  Those  who  have 
a  knowledge  of  the  art  cannot  refrain  from 
noticing  the  blunders  that  are  made,  and  it  is 
particularly  annoying  to  them  to  see  fine  grounds 
which  might  have  been  rendered  exceedingly 
interesting,  utterly  ruined  by  injudicious  planning 
and  planting.  The  owners  of  such  grounds, 
though  they  know  nothing  about  gardening,  feel 
that  they  have  made  grave  errors,  but  that  it  is 
beyond  their  power  to  correct  them.  In  city 
gardens,  one  of  the  mistakes  most  frequently 
committed  is  that  of  planting  indiscriminately — 
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leaving  no  breadth  of  turf,  and  destroying  the 
lawn  -without  realising  any  efEects  from  the 
plantings.  It  we  look  about  us  we  shall  see 
how  often  this  occurs  ;  yet  it  seems  strange  that 
men  who  have  spent  thousands  upon  a  house 
wouU  be  willing  to  sacrifice  beautiful  grounds 
by  careless  planting.  The  same  attention  and 
care  which  are  bestowed  upon  the  house  should  be 
devoted  to  the  g.irden,  in  order  that  the  house 
and  its  surroundings  may  present  one  harmonious 
whole.  Another  common  error  is  that  of  plant- 
ing trees  which  attain  large  size  in  small  places. 
A  tall  Elm  or  Norway  Spruce,  or  other  large 
tree,  is  very  much  out  of  place  on  a  small  lawn. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  errors  of  this  kind,  for 
there  are  numbers  of  trees  of  secondary  size  which 
can  be  employed  with  advantage.  I  will  here- 
after name  a  selection  of  trees  and  plants  suitable 
for  the  purpose. 

Walks,  Drives,  and  Lawk. 
Walks  are  prominent  and  important  features 
in  ornamental  grounds,  and  exercise  a  marked 
influence  upon  their  appearance  and  the  degree 
of  enjoyment  they  may  afford.  They  should 
therefore  receive  a  due  share  of  attention, 
both  as  to  location  and  construction.  Walks 
and  drives  should  be  so  constructed  that  a 
few  moments  after  the  heaviest  shower  we  can 
o-o  over  them  without  the  slightest  inconvenience. 
If  garden  walks  are  not  properly  made  it  will  be 
necessary  to  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  many 
a  ramble  through  the  garden.  Walks  with  grace- 
ful curves  are  on  the  whole  most  appropriate  for 
small  grounds.  They  lend  a  charm  to  the  garden 
which  straight  walks  do  not.  The  walk  from  the 
street  to  the  house  must  often,  of  necessity,  be 
straight.  This  divides  the  lawn  immediately  in  front 
into  regular  parts,  requiring  a  certain  style  of  for- 
mal planting  in  order  to  preserve  harmony.  If,  in- 
stead of  a  straight  walk,  a  curved  one  be  started  at 
one  side  of  the  garden,  the  lawn  will  be  irregularly 
divided,  enabling  another  and  more  pleasing  style 
of  planting  to  be  employed.  The  curves  of  the 
walk  must  be  long  and  easy.  It  will  sometimes 
require  a  good  deal  of  labour  to  make  the  curves 
easy  and  pleasing.  The  walks  should  first  be 
marked  out  with  small  stakes,  and  the  curves  must 
be  arranged  and  rearranged  until  they  are  satis- 
factory to  the  eye.  A  proof  of  easy  curves  is  the 
facility  with  which  they  may  be  traversed,  either 
on  foot  or  in  a  carriage.  If  the  curves  are  abrupt 
and  diilioult,  the  edges  of  the  Grass  will  suffer  by 
being  trampled  upon,  either  by  horses  or  foot  pas- 
sengers. Walks  with  curves  are  often  badly  de- 
signed, the  curves  being  very  difficult,  thus  spoil- 
ing the  effect  of  good  lawn  planting.  Straight 
walks,  planted  on  either  side  with  large  growing 
trees,  present  a  majestic  appearance ;  on  large, 
level  grounds  they  may  be  introduced  with  fine 
results ;  but  curved  walks  are  best  adapted  to 
ornamental  planting,  being  more  natural.  Since 
the  introduction  of  the  lawn  mower,  the  lawn 
has  come  to  be  regarded,  and  justly  so,  as  the 
great  feature  of  a  garden.  When  it  is  well  kept 
there  is  nothing  more  beautiful  or  pleasing  than  a 
broad,  open  space  of  turf,  and  in  the  planting  and 
arranging  of  trees  it  should  be  our  endeavour  to 
keep  the  lawn  as  open  as  possible.  This  can  be 
accomplished  by  arranging  the  trees  and  shrubs 
in  borders  or  belts  around  the  margin,  with 
a  fine  specimen  tree  occasionally  standing  alone 
in  a  prominent  position,  where  its  beauties  can  be 
seen  to  the  best  advantage. 

BoRDEES  OF  Shrubs. 
Many  gardens  are  too  much  exposed.  It 
has  recently  become  fashionable  to  remove 
fences,  and  grounds  thus  opened  might  as 
well  be  public  property.  There  is  no  seclusion 
or  privacy,  and  every  movement  about  the 
garden  can  be  observed.  One  of  the  charms 
of  a  garden  is  the  air  of  seclusion  which  should 
prevail  there.  To  secure  that  privacy  which  all 
who  are  fond  of  gardening  desire,  I  would  sug- 
gest the  planting  of  a  border  inside  the  fence. 
This  border  can  be  varied  in  depth,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  garden.  It  should  be  a  little 
higher  than  the  lawn,  and  the  outer  line  should 
consist  of  graceful  curves.    In  this  border  can  be 


planted  a  variety  of  shrubs,  dwarf  Conifers,  hardy 
plants,  &c  ,  but  no  trees.     The  shrubs  and  conifers 
should  be  planted  irregularly,  from  3  feet  to  i 
feet  apart— the  taller  ones  nearest  the  fence,  and 
the  dwarf  subjects  near  the  margin.    For  a  border 
I!  feet    in  depth    I   would  suggest  two  rows  of 
shrubs,  the  first  consisting  of  the  larger  growing 
ones,    like  Weigela,    Deutzia,    Forsythia,    Japan 
Quince,  Viburnum,  variegated   Cornus,  Red  Dog- 
wood, Tartarian  Honeysuckle,  lance-leaved  Spiraea, 
Syringa,      Altha:a,      Calycanthus,      Plum- leaved 
Spir:ea,   Barberry,    dwarf     Spruce,   dwarf   Pine, 
and  Junipers.     For  the  second  row,  Deutzia  gra- 
cilis, Jlezereon,  dwarf  and  golden-leaved  Syringa, 
tree   Pieonies,   dwarf   double    flowering   Almond, 
Prunus  triloba,  dwarf  Weigela,  Fortune's  dwarf 
white  Spiraea,  plumed  Hydrangea,   Spirrca   Thun- 
bergi,  Juniperus  squamata,  and  Tamarisk-leaved 
J  uniper.  The  outer  edge  can  be  formed  of  Funkias, 
dwarf  Phloxes,  Japan  Spirica,  evergreen  Candytuft, 
perennial  Flax,  Forget-me-not,  Lung-wort,  Soap- 
wort,  Sea  I'ink,  and  Violets.     Between  the  shrubs 
near  the  front  may  be  planted  Lilies,  tall  Phloxes, 
and  occasionally  a  Hollyhock.    All  the  shrubs  and 
plants  whicli  I  have  named  are  perfectly  hardy, 
and  if  properly  pruned  can   be  kept  of  moderate 
size  and  good  form.     This  selection  will  furnish  a 
constant  succession  of  bloom  from  early  spring  till 
late  in  the  autumn.     The  border  should  be  lightly 
forked  every  autumn,  and  all  the  plants  contained 
in  it  will   be   much   benefited  theieby.     In  small 
gardens   this  border   may  be  omitted  altogether, 
and  those  who  desire  their  gardens  more  exposed 
can  instead  of  a  fence  plant  a  few  shrubs  irregu- 
Urly,  allowing   the  Grass  to    grow  quite  closely 
around  them.     When   fences  have  been  removed 
along  an  entire  street  or  avenue,  the  lines  of  each 
compartment  may  be  marked  by  planting  shrubs 
in  this  way,  relieving  the  lawn  of  that  nakedness 
which  would  otherwise  prevail.     Shrubs  grown  in 
a  cultivated  border  thrive  much  better  than  they 
do  grown  in   Grass,  and  the  border  is  therefore 
preferable.     Borders  like  the  one  just  referred  to 
may  be  formed  at  the  sides  of  the  garden,  conceal- 
ing division  fences  if  there  be  any.     In  these  bor- 
ders  a  great   many   varieties   of  shrubs  may  be 
employed,  which  during  the  summer  will  afford  an 
unlimited   amount   of  pleasure.     In  the  smallest 
gardens  this  mode  of  planting   may  be  adopted, 
leaving  the  centre  of  the   lawn  open,  without  a 
single    tree  or  shrub.     Fine   effects  may  be  pro- 
duced if  neighbours  would  unite  and  form  a  double 
border  instead  of  fences,  planting  the  taller  shrubs 
at  the  centre  and  the  smaller  ones  at  the  outside, 
varying  the  sky  line  by  the  introduction  of  a  tree 
at  intervals.     In  these  side  borders  it  is  always 
well   to    employ    shrubs    that    will    not  become 
too  large,  though   any  shrub,  by  proper  pruning, 
can  be  kept  small.     This  is  the  great  advantage 
we  have  in  dealing  with  shrubs,  and  when  we  find 
that  they  become  so  large  as  to  conceal  too  much, 
they  can   be   easily  cut  back.     While  a   certain 
amount  of  privacy  is  desirable,  it  is  not   pleasant 
to  be  too  much   confined,  and  in  arranging  these 
borders  this  point  must  be  kept  in  view.     In   me- 
dium-sized places  a  few  trees  may  be  planted  on 
the   lawn.     These  should  have  a  position   at  the 
side  rather  than   in   front,   as  the  view  from  the 
windows  of  the  house  should  never  be   interfered 
with.     Often  only  a  single  tree  can  be  admitted — 
perhaps  a  handsome  cut-leaved  Birch,  Oak-leaved 
Mountain    Ash,  purple   Beech,   cut-leaved  Beech, 
Young's  Weeping  Birch,  or  Weeping  Cherry.     All 
of  these  form  beautiful  specimens,  and  if  a  little 
care  is  bestowed  upon  them,  each  one  when  it  at- 
tains age  will  be  a   pictu'-e  in  itself,  always   at- 
tractive and  pleasing.     Sometimes   shade   is   re- 
quired, in  which  case  it  is  necessary  to  plant  large 
growing  trees  within  20  feet  of  the  house.  I  know 
of  no   tree  which  affords  shade   so    quickly,  and 
withal  is  so  handsome   as  the    Elm.     Groups   of 
dwarf  Conifers  may  be  introduced  on  lawns,  such 
as  the  dwarf   Norway    Spruce,   the  Juniper,   the 
Arbor-vit«,  Tamarisk-leaved  Juniper,  dwarf  Pine, 
and  Golden  Yew.     All   of  these    are  hardy,  and 
when  planted  three  together  irregularly,  or  in  the 
shape  of  a  triangle,  from  3  feet  to  5  feet   apart, 
will  in  time  look  pretty.     In  small  grounds  it  is 
difficult  without  seeing  them  to  say   where  these 


groups  should  be  located.  The  situation  must  be 
studied,  and  Nature  imitated  as  far  as  possible. 
Thus  far  I  have  not  referred  to  flower  beds  on 
lawns.  It  is  a  comon  practice  to  make  beds  of 
Pelargoniums  in  the  centre  of  a  lawn.  If  the 
style  of  gardening  which  I  have  suggested 
be  carried  out,  a  flower  bed  of  this  kind 
would  be  out  of  place.  Pelargoniums  and 
other  bedding  plants  may  be  employed  with  advan- 
tage close  to  the  house,  and  can  be  cultivated 
either  in  beds  or  in  borders.  A  fine  border  of 
mixed  plants,  consisting  of  Tea  Koses,  Heliotrope, 
double  Feverfew  with  Coleus  and  Centaureas 
intermingled,  presents  a  beautiful  appearance, 
and  is  very  useful  for  cut  flowers.  Being  near 
the  house  they  are  easily  accessible,  and  do  not 
detract  from  the  beauty  of  a  lawn.  The  edges 
of  groups  and  borders  of  shrubs  are  beautified  by 
the  use  of  such  plants.  One  cannot  admire  great 
m.asses  of  Pelargoniums,  but,  employed  as  they 
should  be,  they  enliven  a  garden,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered indispensable. 

Groups  of  Shrubs. 
So   far  my  remarks   have    referred  more  par- 
ticularly   to    small    or     medium    sized  gardens, 
such    as  are  usually   seen  in   cities.      It  is  my 
intention    now   to    say   a   few    words     on     the 
grouping  and  massing  of  shrubs  and  trees,  a  mode 
of  planting  suited  to  large  gardens  and  grounds  ; 
and  it  will  be  my  endeavour  to  mention  only  those 
trees  and  shrubs  which  are  generally  regarded  as 
perfectly   hardy.     In  the  selection  of  trees  and 
plants  too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  this 
important   qualification.      Half  hardy  or  tender 
trees  usuilly  afford   little  satisfaction,  and  fre- 
quently produce  great  disappointment.     Besides, 
the  list  of  perfectly  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  is  so 
large,  that  there  is  no  necessity  of   using  tender 
trees  or  shrubs,  or  those  which  have  not  been  fuily 
tested.     I  know  of  nothing  which  will  give  more 
satisfaction    than    hardy    deciduous  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  a  few  conifers.  Our  northern 
climate    is    so   severe   that  many   of   the   finest 
conifers,  being  tender,  cannot  be  employed.  With 
extra   care  and   protection  they   may   live   for  a 
time,  but  not  long.     Groups  of  shrubs  are  well 
adapted  to  place  in  the  hollows  of  the  curves   of 
walks.    Masses  of  shrubbery  thus  arranged  impart 
a  variety  to  the  landscape,  and  are  in  imitation  o£ 
Nature.     In  placing  groups  upon  the   lawn,  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  interfere  with  the  view  from 
the  windows  of  the  house,  as  it  is  from  this  print 
that  the  pictures  in  our  garden  will  be  most  fre- 
quently inspected.    It  should  therefore  be  our  aim 
to  form  pleasing   views  from  all  of  the  principal 
windows,  and  if  we  keep  this  object  before  us  from 
the  outset  many  serious  errors  will  be  averted.  To 
group  shrubs  so  that  they  may  appear  natural  and 
informal  is  somewhat  difficult.     Stiff  groups  have 
an  artificial  appearance,  never  please  the  eye,  and 
the  effect  is  always  unsatisfactory.  Their  outlines 
should  be  irregular,  with  swells   and  projections, 
not  rounded    and    regular,    as  such   masses  fre- 
quently are.     It  is  customary  to  give  masses  a  cir- 
cular or  oval  shape,    with  the  tallest    plants  in 
the  centre  and    the    dwarfer    ones   at  the    out- 
side.     Extreme   regularity    of    outline    is    thus 
attained,  a  result  quite  the  contrary  of  that  which 
ought  to  be  aimed  at.  We  should  attempt  to  copy 
Nature,  making  the  groups  resemble  some  natural 
ones  which  we  have  no  doubt  seen.     While  the 
taller  shrubs  should  form  the  centre  of  the  shrub- 
bery, it  will  often  be  necessary  to  produce  irregu- 
larity  by  planting   them   at   intervals   near   the 
edges  among  the  dwarfer  subjects,  thus  producing 
an  uneven  sky  line.     The  bolder  projections  and 
swells  should  have  the  larger  shrubs,  while  the 
smaller   and   narrower  parts  should  be    planted 
with  the  lower  growing  shrubs,  thus  balancing 
nicely   the  various  portions  of  a  group.     Single 
specimen   trees  will  form   a  valuable  adjunct  to 
such  a  group  when  placed  at  its  salient  points.     A 
number   of    desirable   lawn   trees   can   thus    be 
employed  without  interfering  with  the  open  lawn 
and  the  views  across  it.     There  are  some 

Purple  and  Yellow-leaved  Shrubs 
which  are  especially  valuable  in  groups.  Thepurple- 
leaved  Barberry,  with  its  handsome  purple  leaves. 
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yellow  flowers  and  fine  fruit,  can  be  used  effec- 
tively where  a  mass  o£  oue  colour  is  desirable. 
The  golden-leaved  Spiifea,  with  its  golden-tinted 
foliage,  produces  an  effective  contrast, but  it  must 
not  be  employed  too  frequentlj'.  The  purple- 
leaved  Filbert  is  remarkably  showy  and  beautiful, 
and  where  it  has  a  background  of  rich  green 
foliage,  it  appears  to  great  advantage.  A  recently 
introduced  variety  of  Syringa,  with  pale  yellow 
leaves,  is  a  very  useful  plant.  Either  as  a  single 
specimen,  or  used  occasionally  in  a  group,  it  lends 
a  charm  to  surrounding  shrubs,  and  will  be  much 
prized  by  those  who  desire  to  form  pleasing 
contrasts.  The  silver  variegated-leaved  Cornelian 
Cherry  has  remarkably  handsome  foliage,  the  leaves 
being  broadly  margined  with  silvery  white.  The 
variegation  is  permanent,  and  the  plant  as  a  whole 
has  a  peculiar  richness  and  elegance,  which  justify 
the  planter  in  giving  it  a  choice  position.  Wlren 
it  is  planted  alone,  and  can  enjoy  abundance  of 
room,  it  becomes  very  attractive  and  showy.  In 
the  border  its  bright  foliage  contrasts  well  with 
the  green  of  other  shrubs.  The  dwarf  variegated 
Weigela  is  an  elegant  shrub  of  dwarf  habit,  and 
has  very  pretty  leaves,  which  are  broadly  mar- 
gined with  a  silvery  hue.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
delicate  flesh  colour,  or  nearly  white,  and  contrast 
beautifully  with  the  foliage.  Its  compact,  regular 
form  and  bright  foliage  render  it  unusually  at- 
tractive and  pretty.  For  the  edges  of  groups  and 
borders  it  has  peculiar  value.  The  variegated 
Althfea  is  another  very  handsome  and  showy  shrub, 
with  its  leaves  marked  with  light  yellov/.  Its 
flowers  are  double  and  of  a  purple  colour.  Among 
variegated-leaved  shrubs  this  has  long  been  a 
favourite,  and  its  peculiar  hardiness  adds  to  its 
value.  Roster's  variegated  Weigela  is  distinct  and 
quite  ornamental,  the  margins  of  the  leaves  being 
bright  yellow,  while  the  flowers  are  rose  coloured. 
It  is  of  low  habit,  and  will  be  verj'  acceptable  as 
a  companion  for  the  dwarf  variety  previously 
named.  It  has  also  the  merit  of  being  of  recent 
introduction.  I  give  special  prominence  to  these 
purple  and  yellow  foliaged  shrubs,  because  they 
possess  striking  peculiarities,  and  are  valuable 
material  for  effective  work.  But  they  must  be 
employed  judiciously  and  rather  sparingly,  for  a 
profusion  will  create  an  exactly  contrary  effect 
from  that  which  ought  to  be  aimed  at.  Associated 
with  shrab;  having  rich  green  foliage,  a  few  of 
these  purple  and  yellow-leaved  shrubs  produce  fine 
effects.  Whenever  they  are  employed  in  groups,  be 
careful  to  have  an  abundance  of  green  about 
them,  and  if  planted  singlj',  use  but  few  in  a  garden. 
Effective  masses  may  be  made  of 

Flowering  Siieubs  ; 

for  example,  by  planting  ten  or  twelve  plants  of 
Weigela  Desboisi  together,  using  one  of  the  dwarf 
varieties  as  an  edging.  The  profusion  of  beauti- 
ful rose-coloured  flowers  with  which  every  branch 
is  thickly  covered,  and  which  wave  gracefully  in 
the  air,  will  not  fail  to  excite  admiration,  and  the 
naturally  straggling,  irregular  growth  of  the  va- 
riety removes  all  appearance  of  stifl^oess  or  for- 
mality. The  plumed  Hydrangea  can  be  used  in  a 
similar  manner  with  good  results.  When  in 
flower  its  immense  panicles  bend  gracefully,  ren- 
dering a  mass  showy  and  elegant.  Hundreds  of 
panicles  thus  assembled  present  an  admirable 
effect :  but  this  mode  of  planting  can  only  be  re- 
commended for  extensive  grounds.  The  double- 
flowering  Plum  (Prunus  triloba)  and  the  dwarf 
double-flowering  Almonds,  white  and  rose,  pre- 
sent a  charming  appearance  when  planted  to- 
gether. They  flower  at  the  same  time,  and  their 
profuseness  of  bloom,  delicacy,  and  beauty  of 
flower  satisfy  the  most  fastidious,  and  excite  ad- 
miration in  the  most  indifferent  observer.  Amongst 
other  flowering  shrubs  of  special  merit  may  be 
mentioned  the  following :  Rose-coloured  Dog- 
wood.— The  common  red  Dogwood  is  well  known, 
and  is  desirable  for  its  winter  effects,  its  red 
branches  being  very  showy  when  divested  of  their 
leaves.  The  variety  under  consideration  has  much 
brighter  bark— of  a  bright  rose  colour,  and  the 
habit  of  the  plant  is  more  compact  and  bushy. 
Although  not  new,  it  is  undoubtedly  quite  rare, 
and  has  much  to  commend  it  for  the  purposes  for 


which  the  red  Dogwood  is  usually  employed— 
winter  effect.  Tlie  various  varieties  of  Japan 
Quince  are  too  well  known  to  require  any  notice  ; 
still  the  attributes  which  they  possess  are  so  im- 
portant that  I  am  prompted  to  say  that  we  do  not 
appreciate  them  as  we  ought  to  do.  The  double- 
flowering  Deutzias  are  rapidly  growing  in  favour, 
and  they  ought  to  find  a  place  in  every  garden, 
large  or  small.  The  dwarf  single-flowering  is  a 
charming  plant,  which,  on  account  of  its  small  size, 
tree-flowering  qualities  and  hardiness,  cannot  be 
too  highly  recommended  for  small  gardens.  It  has 
ample'bright  green  foliage  ;  its  flowers  are  snowy 
white,  and  are  produced  in  great  profusion  early 
in  June.  I  have  already  referred  to  one  variety 
of  Weigela  which  cannot  be  praised  too  highly. 
It  is  called  Desboisi.  The  old  and  well-known 
W.  rosea  still  holds  its  own  against  all  new  comers 
on  account  of  its  fine  habit.  A  vigorous  growing, 
pure  white  Weigela  has  been  much  sought  after, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  state  that  this  want  will 
soon  be  supplied.  Another  year,  and  this  new 
variety  will  be  offered  for  sale.  The  Forsythia, 
with  its  golden  bells  early  in  spring,  has  few 
equals  among  shrubs,  while  the  Halesia,  with  its 
pretty  white  bell-shaped  flowers,  always  com- 
mands admiration.  The  Althoeas,  as  autumnal 
bloomers  have  a  special  value,  and  are  there- 
fore indispensable.  Duo  de  Brabant,  which  pro- 
duces reddish  lilac  flowers,  and  Leopoldi  (fl.-pl.) 
yielding  rose-coloured  blooms,  are  two  of  the 
newer  sorts,  the  qualities  of  which  are  commend- 
able. 

The  large-flowering  pink  Honeysuckle  is  a 
charming  shrub,  and  the  old  sweet-scented  Syringa 
must  not  be  overlooked.  The  Spirreas  are  nume- 
rous, and  the  various  varieties  flower  in  succession 
from  April  till  September.  While  all  are  so  de- 
sirable as  to  seem  indispensable,  some  have  cha- 
racteristics which  entitle  them  to  more  than  ordi- 
nary consideration.  The  double-flowering  plum- 
leaved  Spirasa,  though  old  and  well  known,  is  in 
my  opinion  one  of  the  best  shrubs  in  cultivation. 
Its  habit  is  graceful  and  elegant,  its  foliage  is 
glos.sy  and  fine,  and  its  snowy  white  flowers  are 
produced  in  the  greatest  profusion,  and  keep  in 
perfection  for  a  remarkably  long  period.  A  large 
plant  of  it  is  attractive,  even  from  a  great  distance, 
and  the  remarkable  purity  of  its  flowers  always 
impresses  tire  observer.  Thunberg's  Si^iraja  will 
always  be  admired  for  its  graceful  habit  and  deli- 
cate foliage.  It  does  not  grow  large,  and'  it 
yields  its  blooms  very  early  in  spring.  It  is  very 
appropria'e  for  small  gardens.  Fortune's  dwarf 
white  Spirsa,  as  its  name  indicates,  does  not  grow 
large;  nevertheless  it  produces  an  abundance 
of  flowers  in  August,  when  there  is  a  great 
scarcity  of  bloom.  It  is  much  esteemed  on  that 
account,  as  well  as  for  it  naturally  rounded 
regular  form.  It  is  appropriate  for  small  lawns, 
and  for  the  margins  of  borders  and  groups. 
The  lance-leaved  Spirrea  is  an  admirable  shrub  for 
the  lawn.  Its  flowers  are  white  and  freely  pro- 
duced and  the  foliage  and  habit  of  the  plant  are 
all  that  could  be  desired.  I  have  already  referred 
to  the  golden-leaved  Spirtea,  which  preserves  its 
handsome  yellow  foliage  during  the  entire  sum- 
mer. Planted  by  itself  on  the  lawn  it  forms  a  con- 
spicuous and  beautiful  object.  The  Lilacs,  with 
their  immense  panicles  of  fragrant  flowers  and 
rich  foliage  will  always  be  admired  and  esteemed. 
Two  varieties  deserve  particular  notice.  Coerulea 
superba  bears  large  clusters  of  blue,  fragrant 
flowers,  and  rothomagensis  produces  large  pani- 
cles of  red  flowers.  The  Viburnums  are  a  most 
valuable  family,  and  the  various  members  present 
an  array  of  good  qualities  rarely  met  with. 
Lantanoides  has  fine  foliage  and  white  flowers, 
followed  with  crimson  fruit.  Throughout  the  sea- 
son, in  the  various  stages  of  growth,  flowering  and 
fruiting,  it  is  always  charming,  and  merits  wide 
dissemination.  The  Japan  Snowball  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  newer  shrubs.  Its  plaited  leaves  are 
remarkable  and  beautiful,  and  its  globular  heads 
of  white  flowers  very  showy.  It  surpasses  the 
common  variety  in  many  respects.  Its  habit  is 
better,  its  foliage  much  handsomer,  and  the  flowers 
are  of  a  purer  white  and  more  delicate.  Among 
climbing  shrubs  for  the  decoration  of  houses.  Hall's 


Japan  Honeysuckle  is  superior  to  any  other.  It 
grows  rapidly,  its  foliage  is  handsome  and  almost 
evergreen,  as  it  remains  in  perfection  till  January, 
and  its  straw-coloured  flowers  have  an  exquisite 
fragrance,  and  are  produced  in  the  greatest  abund- 
ance all  summer.  For  the  verandah  it  has  no 
equal.  The  Clematis  is  deservedly  very  popular. 
For  covering  stonework,  the  Japan  Ivy  is  most 
valuable.  When  introduced  it  was  feared  that  it 
might  not  prove  hardy,  but  it  has  withstood  the 
severest  winters.  Its  mode  of  growth  is  very 
interesting,  and  its  foliage  is  .glossy  and  luxuriant 
without  any  coarseness.  It  furnishes  a  much 
handsomer  covering  for  walls  than  the  American 
Ivy,  and  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  planters. 
I  have  fpoken  at  some  length  of  shrubs,  because 
this  class  of  plants  is  particularly  adapted  to 
small  or  medium  sized  gardens.  All  that  I  have 
named  are  perfectly  hardy,  of  easy  culture,  and 
never  fail  to  afliord  the  greatest  satisfaction. 

PEUKING   op   SHEUB3. 

Many  trim  and  shear  shrubs  into  regu- 
lar shapes,  imagining  that  regular  outline 
adds  to  their  effect  and  beauty.  While  sym- 
metry and  regularity  of  form  are  to  be 
admired  in  a  shrub,  this  quality  should  never  be 
gained  at  the  expense  of  health  and  natural  grace, 
Each  shrub  has  peculiarities  of  habit  and  foliage, 
and  we  should  aim  to  preserve  them  as  far  as 
possible.  Judicious  pruning  to  secure  health  and 
vigour  is  necessary ;  but  trimming  all  kinds  of 
shrubs  into  one  form  shows  a  lack  of  appreciation 
for  natural  beauty,  to  say  the  least.  Weigelas, 
Deutzias,  Forsythias,  and  lilock  Oranges  flower  on 
the  wood  of  the  preceding  year's  growth,  hence 
these  shrubs  should  not  be  pruned  in  winter  or 
spiicg,  but  in  June,  after  they  have  finished 
flowering,  when  the  old  wood  should  be  shortened 
or  cutout,  thus  promoting  the  growth  of  the  young 
wood,  which  is  to  flower  the  following  season. 
Spirieas,  Lilacs,  Althteas,  and  Honeysuckles  may 
be  trimmed  during  the  v/inter  or  early  in  spring, 
but  the  branches  should  only  be  reduced  enough  to 
keep  them  in  good  shape.  The  old  growth  should 
occasionally  be  thinned  out  and  the  suckers  and 
root  sprouts  removed  when  they  appear.  The  best 
time,  however,  for  pruning  all  shrubs  is  when 
they  have  done  flowering.  The  plumed  Hydrangea 
should  be  severely  cut  back  and  thinned  early  in 
spring. 

Trees  with  Coloured  Foliage. 

Some  trees  have  remarkably  distinct  and  showy 
foliage,  and  are  therefore  peculiarly  valuable  for 
planting  singly  or  in  groups.  The  purple  Beech,  with 
its  rich  purple  leaves,  is  unequalled  among  trees  of 
its  colour.  Schwedler's  Maple,  a  new  variety  of 
the  Norway,  with  purple  foliage,  is  a  charming 
tree,  and  promises  to  occupy  a  high  place  among 
purple-leaved  trees.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  healthy, 
and  vigorous.  The  blood-leaved  Peach  has  beau- 
tiful crimson  foliage,  and  when  making  its  young 
growth  is  very  striking.  It  grows  rapidly,  and 
becomes  effective  very  quickly.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, a  long-lived  tree,  and  should  only  be  used 
where  immediate  effects  are  desired,  making  pro- 
vision for  its  loss,  which  is  likely  to  occur  in  a  few 
years.  The  tricolor-leaved  Sycamore  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  of  ornamental  trees, its  leaves  being 
mottled  and  marbled  with  yellow.  The  variega- 
tion is  constant  and  effective.  The  purple-leaved 
Sycamore  is  also  a  very  Interesting  tree.  The 
golden  Locust  has  handsome  gold-tinted  leaves, 
and  may  be  employed  in  groups  very  effectively. 
Memminger's  Horse  Chestnut  is  one  of  the  newer 
trees  which  is  worthy  of  mention,  on  account  of 
its  peculiar  foliage.  Its  leaves  are,  as  it  were, 
sprinkled  and  dotted  with  white,  the  effect  of 
which  is  quite  remarkable.  As  a  single  tree  upon 
the  lawn  it  is  very  attractive.  The  Silver-leaved 
Linden  is  a  charming  tree  of  fine  habit,  and  with 
rich  silvery  foliage.  It  deserves  to  be  better 
known.  The  variegated-leaved  Bird  Cherry  has 
handsomely  variegated  foliage.  Its  branches 
droop,  rendering  it  a  very  graceful  tree.  The 
Royal  Willow,  with  its  bright  silvery  leaves,  is  very 
conspicuous.  ]  n  groups  it  is  very  effective.  The 
golden  Oak,  as  well  as  the  purple-leaved  Oat, 
are    both    distinguished    for    their     remarkable 
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foliage.  The  hybrid  Mountain  Ash  has  ver\' 
distinct  greyish  leaves  and  is  a  choice  tree. 
The  Aucuba-leaved  Ash  has  handsome,  varie- 
gated leaves,  and  is  very  showy.  I  have  brought 
these  trees  with  beautiful  fo  iage  together,  so 
as  to  show  what  valuable  material  we  possess  for 
efEeotive  groups.  If  arranged  judiciously  and  ar- 
tiotically,  the  most  extraordinary  results  may  be 
produced. 

Trees  with   Atteactivb  Flowers. 

Under  this  heading  I  propose  to  enumerate  a 
few  trees  desirable  on  account  of  their  flowers. 
In  the  selection  of  trees  this  characteristic 
is  often  overlooked,  and  some  of  the  best  flower- 
ing trees  are  but  little  esteemed.  I  name  first 
the  Virgilia  lutea,  which  undoubtedly  is  the 
finest  flowering  tree  we  have.  Its  long  white 
racemes  of  pure  white  flowers  hang  grace- 
fully about  the  tree,  and  form  a  picture  the  ad- 
mirable points  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  describe. 
The  Chinese  Magnolias  are  so  well  known  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  them,  except  in  a 
general  way.  The  Judas  tree  may  be  associated 
with  them  in  groups  with  fine  results.  The  large 
double-flowering  Cherry,  white  flowering  Dogwood, 
double  scarlet  and  double  white  Thorns,  white 
Fiinge,  and  the  Lindens  are  all  admirable  trees, 
and  merit  prominent  places  in  ornamental  grounds. 
The  double-flowering  Horse  Chestnut  is  justly  ad- 
mired for  its  elegant  form  and  magnificent  inflo- 
re^ioence.  The  absence  of  fruit,  by  which  much 
litter  is  avoided,  is  an  important  argument  in 
favour  of  its  employment.  The  red  flowering 
Horse  Chastnut  is  surpassed  by  few  ornamental 
trees.  Koelreuteria  paniculata,  with  its  golden 
yellow  flowers.and  Catalpa  syringEefolia,  producing 
great  clusters  of  white  and  purple  flowers,  cannot 
be  too  highly  prized,  as  they  blossom  at  a  season 
when  flowers  are  very  scarce  The  double-flower- 
ing Peaches,  which  flower  immediately  after  the 
Prunus  triloba  and  dwarf  double- flowering  Almond, 
are  very  desirable.  One  variety  produces  double 
rose  flowers,  another  double  white,  and  another 
double  red.  At  the  flowering  season  every  branch 
of  these  trees  is  thickly  studded  with  blooms,  re- 
markable for  size,  beauty,  and  the  length  of  time 
during  which  they  remain  fresh.  The  three  are 
a  trio  of  flowering  trees  which  deserve  to  be 
extensively  planted.  The  scarlet  Maple  yields 
a  profusion  of  scarlet  flowers  early  in  spring 
before  the  leaves  appear.  It  is  very  showy  and 
ornamental. 

Trees  with  Cut  or  Dissected  Foliage. 

Wier's  cut-leaved  Maple  has  distinct  foliage,  and 
the  half-drooping  habit  of  the  tree  renders  it  a 
handsome  object  upon  the  lawn.  The  dissected- 
leaved  Norway  Maple  is  much  admired  for  its 
deeply  cut  leaves.  The  cut-leaved  Japan  Maples 
are  exceedingly  showy  and  beautiful,  but  their 
slow  growth  and  difficult  propagation  will  always 
render  them  rare  and  expensive.  Their  hardiness 
is  still  questioned,  although  in  our  grounds  they 
came  through  the  past  winter  in  good  condition 
unprotected.  I  do  not  lay  much  stress  upon  this 
class  of  trees,  preferring  to  draw  attention  to 
thoroughly  hardy,  vigorous,  rapid  growing,  easily 
propagated  trees,  which  can  be  sold  at  moderate 
prices.  When  the  hardiness  of  the  Japan  Maple 
is  no  longer  in  question,  and  its  propagation  has 
been  rendered  less  diflicult,  it  will  be  soon  enough 
to  suggest  it  to  the  public  for  general  planting. 
The  imperial  cut-leaved  Alder  and  cut-leaved 
Weeping  Birch  are  two  elegant  trees  which  are 
much  esteemed  for  lawn  planting.  The  cut-leaved 
Beech  is  one  of  those  extraordinary  trees  which 
claim  special  attention.  A  proper  consideration 
of  its  qualities  will  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  one  of  the  finest  trees  known  to  cultivators. 
Hardy,  vigorous,  luxuriant,  of  pleasing  outline,  and 
possessing  delicately  cut  foliage,  it  has  all  the 
valuable  characteristics  that  could  be  asked  for. 
The  Oak-leaved  Mountain  Ash  merits  the  atten- 
tion of  planters,  as  it  has  few  equals  among  hand- 
some trees.  Its  regular  and  rich  foliage  makes  it 
an  object  of  much  interest.  The  Cut-leaved  Oak 
is  an  interesting  and  beautiful  tree.  Other  note- 
worthy trees  are  the  Maiden-hair  Tree,  P.road- 
leaved   Beech,  Oak-leaved  Beech,  Willow-leaved 


Ash,  Liquldambar,  Scarlet  Oak,  Moss  Locust, 
Laurel-leaved  Willow,  Eo-semary-leaved  Willow, 
Red  Fern-leaved  Linden,  Ulmus  superba,  and 
monumentalis  ;  and  amongst  desirable  drooping 
trees  may  be  named  Young's  Weeping  Birch 
Japan  Weeping  Cherry,  Dwarf  Weeping  Cherry, 
White-leaved  Weeping  Linden,  Camperdown 
Weeping  Elm,  and  Small-leaved  Weeping  Elm. 


FORESTRY  FOR  NOVEMBER. 

Transplanting. — All  kinds  of  forest  and  or- 
namental trees  and  shrubs  are  now  fit  for  trans- 
planting, and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  planting 
shrubberies,  game  coverts,  and  young  plantations 
generally,  all  of  which  work  should  be  pushed  for- 
ward vigorously  while  the  weather  is  open  and 
favourable.  This  is  also  a  proper  time  to  remove 
Lime  tree  and  other  lajers  from  stools,  and  to 
have  them  planted  in  nursery  lines.  Give  the  stools 
a  good  dressing  ot  leaf-mould  and  rotten  manure 
mixed  with  sand,  and  lay  down  the  young  shoots  at 
once.  If  not  already  done,  finish  the  sowing  of 
Haws,  Chestnuts,  Oaks,  and  Hazels.  Open  drains 
in  plantations  and  elsewhere  will  require  atten- 
tion, as  they  are  apt  to  get  choked  up  with  leaves 
and  rubbish.  Close  or  shut  drains  in  the  paik  and 
pleasure  grounds  will  also  require  attention  in 
order  to  see  that  they  are  in  proper  working  order, 
and  that  none  of  them  have  burst  by  being  choked 
with  tree  roots,  which  sometimes  occurs.  In  re- 
gard to  such  places  it  is  a  capital  plan  to  have  a 
map  on  which  are  indicated  all  drains  belonging 
to  them  and  the  positions  occupied  by  the  princi- 
pal trees  marked  by  a  small  circle  thus  Q  Their 
names  should  also  be  added,  and  the  distances  be- 
tween the  trees  and  nearest  drains,  so  that  when 
anything  goes  wrong  the  failure  may  be  discovored 
at  once  and  without  trouble  or  expense. 

Plant  hedges  of  Thorn,  Beech,  Holly,  Privet, 
Hornbeam,  Berberis  Darwini,  Yew,  Box,  &c.,  and 
ridge  up  all  vacant  ground  in  the  nursery  as  soon 
as  the  plants  are  removed ;  collect  leaves  and 
rubbish  from  walks,  roads,  pleasure-grounds,  and 
shrubberies,  and  have  them  stored  away  for  future 
use;  take  advantage  of  dry  frosty  weather  should 
it  occur  to  cart  minure  and  all  heavy  materials, 
such  as  compost,  gravel,  stones  (for  repairing 
roads),  timber,  fencing,  &c.  Y'oung  plantations 
may  now  be  thinned  generally  when  hands  can  be 
spared  for  that  purpose,  and  in  doing  so,  cut  out 
inferior,  unshapely,  or  worthless  trees',  leaving  the 
best  for  the  principal  crop,  e%'en  although  they 
may  sometimes  not  happen  to  be  growing  on  the 
right  spot  with  regard  to  distance  and  regularity ; 
as  the  work  proceeds,  see  that  no  branches  are 
left  in  a  careless  manner  in  the  drains  to  intercept 
the  flow  of  water. 

Fell  heavy  timber  and  have  it  carted  to  the 
sawmills  in  dry  weather,  and  cut  up  to  be  season- 
ing for  general  estate  purposes.  Now  is  a  proper 
time  to  plant  standard  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs,  including  Coniterae.  In  doing  so  see 
that  the  roots  are  properly  spread  out,  and  as  a 
rule  keep  the  plants  rather  above  than  below  the 
surface  level.  Stake,  tie,  and  fence  at  once,  to 
prevent  wind-waving  and  the  inroads  of  cattle. 
Examine  and  repair  where  necessary  fences  of 
every  description  in  field,  forest,  and  park. 

J.  B.  Webster. 


by  gardeners,  all  of  whom  greatly  feel  the  want 
of  such  an  institution. — A  YoUNG  Gaedeneb. 

*^*  A  society  of  this  kind  is  already  in  exist- 
ence (see  p.  290  of  the  current  volume  of  The 
Garden).— Ed. 

Indoor  Garden, 


A  gardeners'  beneflt  society,  carried  on 
somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  such  benefit  socie- 
ties as  the  Shepherds'  or  Oddfellows',  would,  I  feel 
sure,  meet  with  support  from  gardeners.  I  am 
aware  that  many  join  such  societies  as  those  just 
mentioned,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  more 
would  prefer  a  society  composed  exclusively  of 
gardeners.  The  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Fairser- 
vice  as  to  having  a  library  of  garden  books  at- 
tached to  local  branch  lodges  is  a  good  one, 
books  not  only  being  expensive,  but  burdensome 
to  move  from  place  to  place.  I  hope  that  some 
well-known  and  influential  men  will  take  the 
whole  matter  in  hand.  I  feel  sure,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  they  would  be  warmly  supported 


CLIMBING-PLANT  HOUSES. 

A  temperate  glass  structure,  wholly  devoted  to 
climbers,  properly  so  called,  and  wall  and  pillar 
plants -a  hou^e  without  a  flower-pot,  tub  or  box, 
but  wherein  every  plant  would  be  planted  out  in 
bedsof  prepared  soil  — might,  according  to  my  way 
of  thinking,  be  made  a  place  full  ot  interest.  Be 
yond  arcades  or  mere  glass-covered  ways  connect- 
ing the  mansion  with  the  conservatory,  are  there, 
let  me  ask,  any  such  structure  in  this  country  ? 
There  need  be  no  monotuny  in  a  house  of  this 
kind,  for  there  is  among  the  yearly  increasing 
numbers  of  plants  ot  scandent  habit  which  would 
thrive  in  a  cool  house  so  wide  a  range  ot  selection, 
such  a  diversity  of  form  and  colour,  of  graceful 
growth,  and  flowers  of  marvellous  beauty,  that  if 
it  were  but  furnished  with  taste  and  judgment, 
considering  well  the  fitness  of  each  plant  for  the 
position  given  it,  and  aiming  to  secure  as  much 
variety  as  possible,  with  a  continual  succession  of 
bloom,  such  a  house  could  not  fail  to  afford  con- 
stantly changing,  yet  enduring,  features  of  attrac- 
tion. It  might  be  built  as  an  adjunct  to  a  man- 
sion ;  in  some  cases  it  might  be  advantageously 
substituted  for  the  ordinary  conservatory,  or  it 
might  be  used  as  a  detached  garden  structure. 
Once  furnished,  it  would  not  be  nearly  so  costly  to 
maintain  as  the  usual  type  of  conservatory  ;  no 
supplementary  feeding  houses  in  which  to  grow 
successions  of  fiowering  plants  would  be  needed, 
while  the  labour  involved  would  be  but  little. 

The  style  or  house  best  suited  for  this 
purpose  would  be  a  matter  of  opinion.  I  should 
think  that  any  form  ot  span,  or  ridge  and  furrow 
rooted  house,  if  sufficiently  high  and  spacious,  and 
if  it  agreed  with  the  character  of  the  surround- 
ings, would  answer  perfectly.  A  tolerably  lofty 
circular  house  could  easily  be  made  fit  for  such  a 
purpose.  Training  facilities  would  have  to  be 
provided  by  supporting  the  roof  with  light 
ornamental  iron  arches,  resting  on  single  or 
double  rows  of  central  pillars.  These  pillars 
with  a  back  and  end  wall,  fitted  with  wire  trellis- 
ing,  v?ould  furnish  places  for  sweet-scented  and 
bright  flowering  plants,  which  are  generally  grown 
in  pots,  but  without  producing  half  the  effect 
which  they  do  when  planted  out.  The  interior 
fioor  space  I  would  divide  into  one  central  bed, 
then  a  roomy  pathway  all  round,  and  a  border 
round  the  sides,  both  bed  and  border  to  be  raised 
a  little  above  the  pathway,  and  edged  with  a 
narrow  grey  stone  kerb,  the  hot-water  pipes 
being  taken  round  one  side  of  the  path  under- 
neath iron  gratings. 

The  planting  space  would  be  partitioned  off 
into  bricked  compartments,  systematically  drained 
and  of  different  sizes,  the  larger  holes  being  for 
the  strong-growing  roof  and  wall  plants,  and  the 
lesser  ones  forthings  of  slender  growth — these  to  be 
trained  on  light  wire  arcbes,either  crossed  orsingle, 
stretching  over  the  path  from  border  to  bed.  Here 
and  there  along  the  middle  bed  might  be  fixed  tall 
strong  upright  iron  standards,  with  a  series  of 
rustic,  irregular  wire  arms,  as  it  were,  extending 
on  all  sides,  from  which  the  growing  shoots  could 
hang  down.  Single  wires  also  might  be  car- 
ried from  point  to  point,  and  lightly  covered  and 
draped.  Satisfactory  effects  from  a  house  of  this 
description  could  only  be  obtained  by  regular  and 
systematic  care  as  regards  regulating  the  growth 
of  the  plants,  restricting  the  rampant  growers 
and  encouraging  the  weaker,  guiding  and  arrang- 
ing all*'with  taste.  Instead  of  making  the  grace- 
fully drooping  shoots  too  tight  to  the  wires,  they 
should  be  allowed  to  depend  all  over  the  house  in 
modified  profusion,  the  whole  forming  a  floral  and 
foliage  curtain  of  rare  beauty. 

The  surface  of  the  beds  could  be  carpeted 
with  Selaginella,  and  a  few  neat-growing  trailers 
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could  be  dotted  along  the  front  to  droop  over  the 
stone  edging  without  materially  impoverishing 
the  soil.  Various  other  appropriate  aids  suggest 
themselves,  such  as  suspending  baskets  tilled  with 
beautiful  green  drooping  Ferns,  or  there  might  be 
a  few  epiphytal  plants,  such  as  Orchids,  disposed 
on  blocks  or  in  pockets  of  cork  bark  aifixed  to 
the  walls  in  shady  corners. 

Such  is  my  conception  of  an  indoor  climbery, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  to  so  call  such  an  arrange- 
ment ;  it  is  an  ideal  matter  only,  but  effects  still 
richer  and  more  beautiful  would  be  obtained 
if  climbers  from  tropical  climes  were  used,  and  in 
the  case  of  a  large  house,  a  small  portion  parti- 
tioned off  and  heated  might  be  rendered  exceed- 
ingly delightful  if  furnished  in  this  way.  Hot, 
moist  houses,  however,  are  not  enjoyable,  and, 
therefore,  Irecommend  the  use  of  one  possessing 
a  medium  temperature.  A.  Moore. 

Gran  more. 

PLANTS  FOR  WINrER  DECORATION. 
The  time  of  year  has  now  arrived  when  those  who 
have  to  keep  conservatories  gay,  or  provide  a  con- 
stant supply  of  cut  flowers,  must  be  thinking  of 
the  class  of  plants  most  suitable  for  that  purpose, 
and  be  preparing  many  of  them  for  forcing. 
Taking  those  that  bloom  naturally  at  and  soon 
after  this  season,  none  are  more  showy  and  useful 
than 

Chrysanthemums,  which  should  now  be  put 
under  glass  in  a  cool  house  where  they  can  have 
plenty  of  air  and  light  to  prevent  mildew 
malady  they  are  very  subject  to  if  the  atmosphere 
they  are  in  is  at  all  damp  and  confined.  It  that 
parasite  should  have  made  its  appearance,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  dust  all  the  foliage  of  the  plants 
with  flowers  of  sulphur,  which,  with  a  proper  dis- 
tributor, may  be  put  on  so  fine  as  scarcely  to  be 
seen,  and  yet  quite  thick  enough  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  fungus.  Chrysanthemums  when 
fresh  brought  indoors  dry  quickly,  and  therefore 
require  great  attention  in  watering,  which  is  often 
necessary  twice  daily,  especially  in  cases  where 
the  plants  are  at  all  pinched  at  the  roots  :  when 
they  are  in  this  condition  they  should  have  weak 
liquid  manure  supplied  to  them  freely,  which  will 
assist  them  very  materially  in  expanding  and 
carrying  their  blooms.  Next  to  Chrysanthemums, 
Salvias  are  perhaps  the  most  serviceable, 
but  10  flower  freely  they  require  a  little  more 
warmth,  and  more  particularly  is  this  so  with  that 
superb  variety  S.  splendens  Bruanti,  which  needs 
a  temperature  of  50°  to  keep  it  growing  and  un- 
folding its  brilliant  spikes  that  make  such  a  show. 
S.  Bethelli  and  S.  Pitcheri,  the  next  two  best,  will 
do  in  less  heat,  and  the  later  flowering  kinds,  S. 
Heeri  and  S.  gesnerasflora,  must  be  kept  cool,  as 
they  draw  and  the  heads  of  blossoms  come  weakly. 
They  are  impatient  of  artificial  warmth,  and  are 
often  spoiled  through  attempting  to  force  them.  I 
hope  to  have  a  mid-winter  blooming  sort,  as  I  have 
several  seedlings,  the  result  of  a  cross  between  S. 
splendens  Bruanti  and  S.  Heeri,  that  are  now  just 
showing  spikes  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots,  and  as 
both  parents  are  fine,  these  ought  to  be  good. 

EiCHAEDiAS  are  grand  winter  subjects,  but  to 
have  them  in  in  December,  they  must  be  forced 
slightly,  which  may  easily  be  done  by  placing  the 
plants  in  any  pit  or  house  where  they  can  have 
a  temperature  of  50°  or  so  with  light  to  prevent 
the  leaf-stalks  from  lengthening  and  becoming 
too  weak  to  bear  up  the  foliage.  As  Richardias 
are  half  aquatic  in  their  nature,  they  cannot  well 
have  too  much  water,  but  what  is  given  should 
always  be  warm  in  order  that  the  roots  may  not 
suffer  from  chills.  Plants  intended  to  succeed 
those  forced  will  do  well  in  any  cold  pit,  frame, 
or  house  that  is  kept  just  warm  enough  to  be 
secure  from  frost. 


Vesuvius  and  the  sports  and  .seedlings  from  it, 
but  there  are  many  others  that  flower  more  or 
less  freely,  according  to  the  way  in  which  they 
have  been  treated  during  the  summer,  when  they 
should  be  kept  rather  pinched  as  regards  pots,  and 
set  in  full  sun  to  ripen  and  harden  the  young 
shoots  as  they  form. 

PRIMUL.4.S  are  indispensable  for  the  season  now 
coming,  and  as  they  are,  or  ought  to  be,  fast 
throwing  up  their  blooms,  liquid  manure  should 
now  be  given,  but  this  must  not  be  strong.  It  is 
much  better  and  safer  to  administer  it  weak  and 
often  than  overdose  the  plants  and  perhaps  injure 
the  delicate  roots,  which  some  liquid  manures  are 
very  apt  to  do  unless  well  diluted  with  water.  The 
best  kind  of  liquid  manure  is  that  made  from 
sheep  or  cow  droppings,  with  some  soot  added. 
Liquid  thus  prepared  is  mild,  and  it  should  be  used 
quite  clear,  or  it  will  leave  a  deposit  on  the  surface 
of  the  soil  and  seal  it  up  from  the  air.  The  situa- 
tion that  suits  Primulas  at  this  season  is  shelves 
in  a  warm  greenhouse.  They  do  not  open  their 
blossoms  freely  in  a  temperature  less  than  50°, 
and  the  double  kinds  being  rather  more  delicate 
and  tender  require  a  few  degrees  higher  than 
that.  To  give  the  blooms  their  proper  colour  full 
light  is  indispensable,  which  not  only  prevents 
any  fading,  but  improves  the  texture  by  render- 
ing the  petals  stouter. 

Cinerarias,  if  sown  early,  may  be  had  in  by 
Christmas,  and  to  have  them  fine  and  stocky 
at  that  season  they  should  now  be  brought  in  from 
pits  and  frames  where  they  have  been  grown,  and 
placed  in  light  positions  in  any  cool  house.  To 
keep  the  air  sufficiently  damp,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  sprinkle  the  floor  with  water  occasionally,  as 
Cinerarias  do  not  like  a  dry  atmosphere,  in  which 
they  soon  show  s'gns  of  distress  by  flagging, 
although  they  may  be  quite  wet  enough  at  the 
roots.  Plants  that  are  pot-bound  will  take  fre- 
quent supplies  of  liquid  manure,  and  those  to 
flower  later  on  should  be  potted  forthwith,  as 
nothing  is  more  detrimental  to  Cinerarias  than 
being  checked  in  any  way  while  making  their 
growth.  The  soil  that  suits  them  best  is  a  light 
rich  loam,  containing  an  admixture  of  leaf  mould 
and  rotten  cow  manure,  together  with  a  sprink- 
ling of  sand  to  keep  the  whole  open  and  porous. 

LIBONIA     FLORIBUNDA    AND      PBNRHOSENSIS 

are  capital  winter  blooming  plants,  but  the  first- 
named  has  a  provoking  habit  of  shedding  its  leaves, 
which  defoliation  may  often  be  prevented  by 
keeping  the  plants  in  a  warmer  atmosphere  than 
an  ordinary  greenhouse  and  being  more  liberal  in 
the  use  of  the  water-pot.  Dryness  at  the  root 
is  much  against  their  welfare,  and  soon  causes 
them  to  look  yellow  and  starved.  Solanums  of  the 
berried  kinds  are  also  capital  decorative  subjects, 
but  to  get  their  fruit  coloured  early  the  plants 
require  a  little  heat,  with  which  they  should  have 
plenty  of  light  and  be  kept  well  watered  at  the 
roots,  otherwise  their  leaves  are  apt  to  fall  and 
thus  give  them  a  naked,  shabby  appearance.  Among 
Stove  subjects  the  Poinsettia  takes  the  lead, 
its  bracts  being  of  that  showy  nature,  that  a  few 
plants  dotted  here  and  there  make  a  house  look  all 
aglow  and  quite  light  up  a  stage.  Although  heat 
is  essential  for  producing  large  heads,  the  plants 
subjected  to  it  are  not  so  serviceable  for  furnishing 
in  low  temperatures  ;  any,  therefore,  required  for 
this  purpose  should  be  kept  as  cool  as  safety  per- 
mits, besides  which,  the  retarding  of  a  portion  of 
the  stock  will  do  much  towards  keeping  up  a  long 
continued  succession.  Sericographis  Ghiesbreghti 
is  another  good  thing  that  comes  in  during  the 
dull  months  of  winter.  Though  generally  con- 
sidered a  stove  plant,  it  will  stand  and  flower  freely 
in  a  temperate  house,  in  which  it  lasts  a  great 
length  of  time  in  perfection.  To  enable  plants  to 
do  this  they  should  be  kept  on  the  dry  side  at  the 
roots,  as  should  likewise  Poinsettias,  as  neither 
will  bear  wet  and  cold,  conditions  under  which 
the  feeders  die  and  the  plants  soon  show 
real  distress.  For  cutting  from  there  is  nothing 
equal  to  Euphorbia  splendens,  the  long  wreaths  of 
blossoms  of  which  are  always  greatly  appreciated 
by  ladies  for  wearing  in  the  hair,  a  purpose  for 


ment  of  the  flowers  and  the  natural  curve  of  the 
branches  are  just  what  is  required.  To  have  the 
sprays  of  bloom  stand  well  when  cut  the  plants 
must  bestood  on  shelves  or  be  so  elevated  as  to  bring 
their  tops  close  up  under  the  glas's,  that  the  light 
may  act  fully  on  them,  which  will  not  only  give 
texture  and  substance,  but  colour,  which  then 
comes  brilliant  and  good.  Besides  these  stove  and 
greenhouse  things,  there  are  many 

Hardy   plants   that  may  be  taken  up  and 
forced,  the  Lily  of  the  Valley  being  one  of  the 
most  charming.     To  get  this  at  Christmas  roots 
must  be  started  now,  and  the  best  way  to  do  this 
is  to  cover  the  tops  with  damp  Moss  and  stand  the 
plants  in  moist  heat  away  from  the  light,  where 
they  can  come  steadily   on.     Solomon's   Seal  is 
almost  equally  valuable,  and  forces  readily  in  the 
same  way,  and  when  the  shoots  of  this  are  long 
enough  for  cutting  there  is  nothing  so  chaste  and 
nice  as  they  are  for  mixing  with  flowers  and  dress- 
ing vases,  which  they  greatly  adorn.     Dicentia 
spectabilis  is  an  exquisitely  beautiful  plant,  its 
long  pendent  racemes  of   lovely  pink  blossoms 
being  very  ornamental  when  seen  elevated  by 
standing  the  pots  on  a  bracket.     The  forcing  of 
this  Dicentra  must  be  done  slowly.     It  is  a  good 
plan  to  start  it  in  cold  frames,  kept  close,  and  to 
have  the  pots  covered  wiih  Cocoa-nut  fibre,  as 
though  the  top  growth  may  not  be  much,  they 
will  make  root,  and  that  is  a  great  point  gained  to- 
wards  getting   fine    heads   of    bloom.      Spirseas 
should  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  as  by  so  doing 
the  crowns  are  kept  snug  and  warm  by  the  mate- 
rial   preventing  any    variation    of    temperature. 
Hardy  Azaleas  and  other  deciduous  things  of  that 
class,   such  as   Lilacs,  Weigelas,  Guelder  Roses, 
&c.,  may  be  considerably  forwarded  by  plunging 
the  pots  containing  them  in  a  heap  of  fermenting 
leaves  or  standing  them  in  any  close  warm  shed 
where  they  can  be  syringed  occasionally  so  as  to 
keep  the  buds  moist,  and  thus  assist  them  in  swell- 
ing.    Roses  are  best  brought  on  in  a  pit  or  frame, 
or  any  cool  house  where  they  can  have  air  and 
light,  as  they  are  impatient  of  confinement,  and 
break  weakly  when   subjected  to  a  close  atmo- 
sphere in  which  the  shoots  soon  become  isolated  and 
drawn.     Rhododendrons,  Kalmias,  and  other  ever- 
greens for  forcing  should  be  potted  at  once,  so  as 
to  give  them  time  for  rooting,  which  the  plunging 
in  leaves,  as  mentioned  above,  will  hasten,  and 
help  the  plants  to  plump  up  their  buds,  which  a 
little  regular  heat  by-and-by  will  soon  open  and 
bring  the  plants  well  into  bloom.  S.  D. 


Zonal  Pelargoniums,  when  they  have  been 
previously  prepared,  are  valuable  plants  for  winter 
blooming,  but  to  see  them  good  they  must  have 
a  dry  heat  of  55°  or  so,  and  be  placed  on  shelves 
near  the  glass,  or  where  they  can  have  the  full 

benefit  of  all  the  sun  and  light  we  get  at  this ,    .  _  ^     _ 

season.    The  best  kinds  for  winter  work  are  P.  1  which  they  are  specially  adapted,  as  the  arrange- 


CDLTURE  OF  POSOQUERIAS. 
These  pretty  evergreen  shrubs  bear  handsome 
very  long-tubed  flowers  individually  not  unlike 
those  of  the  Stephanotis.  The  two  species  most 
deserving  of  cultivation,  viz  ,  P.  multiflora  and  P. 
longiflora,  are  both  natives  of  Guiana,  and  succeed 
best  when  grown  in  a  moderately  high  tempera- 
ture. They  strike  well  in  spring  from  cuttings 
made  of  the  young  shoots  consisting  of  three  or 
four  joints.  They  should  be  placed  in  sand,  in  a 
temperature  of  70°,  kept  close  and  shaded.  Under 
such  conditions  they  will  be  rooted  sufficiently  in 
two  months  to  require  shifting  into  4-inch  pots. 
They  do  best  in  peat,  to  which  a  moderate  quantity 
of  sand  is  added.  Place  them  in  a  light  position 
near  the  glass ;  this  is  necessary,  otherwise_  their 
natural  inclination  to  grow  thin  and  straggling  is 
increased.  Pinch  out  the  points  of  the  shoots  when 
they  have  made  a  few  inches  of  growth.  A  tem- 
perature during  summer  of  70°  at  night  will  not 
be  too  much  with  proportionately  more  heat  in  the 
daytime  ;  tie  out  the  shoots  as  they  grow,  so  as  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  bushy  specimens. 

By  the  middle  of  August  they  should  have  made 
sufficient  progress  to  require  shifting  into  6-inch 
or  7-inch  pots,  after  which  encourage  them  to 
make  growth,  so  that  their  roots  may  get  well 
hold  of  the  soil  before  the  short  days  necessitate 
a  reduction  of  the  temperature.  During  the  grow- 
ing season  syringe  overhead  daily,  but  discontinue 
this,  and  also  shadiug.by  the  middle  of  September; 
after  that  time  gradually  reduce  the  heat  to  60° 
at  night  and  keep  them  correspondingly  cooler  by 
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day  ;  continue  in  this  way  throughout  the  winter, 
giving  them  less  water  at  the  roots,  but  yet  not 
allowing  the  soil  to  get  so  dry  as  to  cause  the 
leaves  to  (lag.     , 

In  spring  raise  the  temperature,  and  move  them 
into  pots  ii  or  4  inches  larger  than  those  they  are 
in,  treating  them  in  other  respects  as  in  the 
previous  summer.  They  may  be  expected  to  bloom 
about  midsummer,  and,  in  addition  to  their  hand- 
some appearance,  will  give  an  agreeable  perfume 
to  the  house. 

After  they  have  done  flowering,  shorten  the 
shoots  and  encourage  them  to  make  growth  before 
autumn,  to  help  which  manure  water  should  be 
given  once  a  week  until  the  middle  of  September. 
Treat  through  the  winter  as  before,  and  in  spring 
turn  them  out  of  their  pots  :  remove  a  little  of  the 
old  soil  from  the  top  of  the  balls,  giving  pots  2  or 
3  inches  larger.  Apply  more  heat  as  the  summer 
advances.  This  second  season  they  will  have 
grown  large  enough  to  produce  a  fine  head  of 
bloom ;  when  they  have  done  flowering,  again 
shorten  the  shoots  and  treat  them  in  other  respects 
as  hitherto  recommended.  The  plants  will  last 
for  several  years  if  the  soil  is  partially  renewed 
each  spring  when  they  are  potted,  assisting  them 
through  the  active  season  of  growth  with  manure 
water. 

Posoquerias  are  liable  to  be  affected  by  most  of 
the  insects  that  attack  stove  plants.  These  must 
be  kept  in  check  by  freely  syringing  with  tepid 
water,  which  will  be  sufficient  to  remove  all  except 
mealy  bug  and  scale ;  shonld  these  pests  appear, 
dip  in  or  syringe  with  some  kind  of  insecticirie. 
T.  Baines. 

NEWIVV-LEAVED  rELARGONIUMS. 

The  first  double-flowered  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium 
(Koenig  Albert,  violet-mauve)  was  distributed  in 
1875,  and  for  two  or  three  years  afterwards  all 
the  varieties  sent  out  bore  a  marked  resemblance 
to  it  in  general  chaiacters,  the  colours  varying 
somewhat,  but  not  much.  Since  then,  however, 
many  raisers,  especially  M.  Crousse  and  M. 
Lemoine,  have  directed  attention  to  this  class  with 
the  result  that  large,  finely  formed  flowers  of 
various  hues,  livalling  the  zonals  in  form  and 
colour,  may  now  be  found  amongst  them.  There 
are  several  purposes  for  which  these  Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums  are  well  adapted  ;  the  more  vigor- 
ous, for  example,  look  well  trained  so  as  to  cover  a 
certain  space,  such  as  the  end  of  a  greenhouse,  a 
position  in  which  with  suitable  treatment  they 
flower  profusely.  For  vases,  too,  draping  balco- 
nies, and  such  places  their  trailing  habit  emi- 
nently fits  them.  The  favourite  mode  in  which  to 
exhibit  them  is  trained  as  a  pyramid,  but  in  the 
case  of  small  plants  (say  in  5-incb  or  6  inch  pots) 
all  that  is  required  is  the  support  of  two  or  three 
sticks  just  to  prevent  breaking,  when,  if  after  that 
the  plant  is  allowed  to  dispose  itself  naturally, 
the  effect  is  far  more  pleasing  than  if  tied  up 
stiffly.  It  is  probable  now  that  we  shall  be  inun- 
dated with  new  varieties  varying  but  little  from 
each  other  or  from  some  of  the  older  kinds,  as 
when  any  class  of  plants  becomes  popular  addi- 
tional raisers  are  sure  to  be  attracted  towards 
them. 

In  dealing  with  the  new  varieties  of  this  season 
I  will  first  mention  a  group  of  seven  sent  out  by 
M  Crouss(5,  all  handsome,  and  in  the  case  of  some 
decided  acquisitions.  They  are  all  of  stout,  sturdy 
habit,  suggesting  a  certain  aftinity  to  the  zonals. 
The  kinds  worth  notice  are :  Abel  Carrifere.— In 
colour  this  is  the  farthest  removed  of  any  from 
the  older  kinds.  The  trusses  are  large,  the  flowers 
very  double,  and  of  a  most  beautiful  shade  of 
bright  cherry-rose.  This  variety  received  a  fi  st- 
class  certificate  on  July  10  at  South  Kensington, 
and  may  be  truly  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  of 
all.  Alphonse  Faille  has  largebright  cerise  flowers 
shaded  with  amaranth,  but  in  the  way  of  another 
of  the  same  class,  viz.,  Gloire  de  Nancy,  which 
latter  I  consider  disputes  with  Abel  C'arriere  the 
honour  of  being  the  pick  of  the  seven.  Gloire  de 
Nancy  is  a  very  strong-growing  kind,  but  at  the 
same  time  equally  floriferous  with  the  others.  Its 
colour  is  rather  deeper  and  brighter  than  that  of 


the  preceding,  and  its  flowers  are  very  full  and 
double.  Madame  Boncharlat. — With  me  this  plant 
did  not  succeed  sufficiently  well  to  enable  me  to 
compare  it  with  the  others  under  equal  conditions, 
but  the  few  flowers  that  opened  were  of  a  pleasing 
shadeof  rosy  cerise.  Mdme  Cochin. — Theflowersof 
this  arepale  mauve,  but  though  of  good  quality  they 
closely  resemble  those  of  some  of  the  older  kinds. 
Madame  Thouvenin  is  deep  rich  carmine  in  the 
centre,  shaded  with  rose  towards  the  edges.  The 
individual  blooms  are  very  large,  and  altogether  it 
is  a  fine  showy  kind.  Mdlle.  Gauthier  is  a  very 
round,  full  flower  and  the  trusses  compact.  The 
colour  is  a  bright  violet-rose  in  the  centre,  becoming 
considerably  paler  towards  the  edges.  It  is  a 
pretty  variety,  owing  to  the  pleasing  shade  of  its 
blossoms.  These  constitute  the  seven  new  varie- 
ties received  from  M.  Crousse,  and  if  called  upon 
to  choose  the  finest  and  most  di.stinct  amongst 
them  I  should  name  Abel  Carriore,  Gloire  de 
Nancy,  and  Mdlle.  Gauthier,  though  all  are  fine 
and  well  worth  cultivation.  From  M.  Lemoine 
two  varieties  were  received,  of  which  one  named 
Jeanne  d'Arc  was  considered  good  enough  to  be 
awarded  a  first-class  certificate  by  the  floral  com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
August  U.  It  is  a  free  growing  kind,  wiih  large 
very  double  flowers,  white  in  colour,  but  at  times 
slightly  tinged  with  mauve.  La  Itosifere,  the 
other,  i.s  among  the  most  double  of  this  class, 
and  a  very  regularly  formed  flower,  the 
colour  of  which  is  a  soft  satiny  rose  with  light 
backs  to  the  petals.  With  me  occasionally 
some  of  the  flowers  have  a  rather  deformed 
centre,  which  prevented  them  opening  properly, 
but  such  cases  have  not  been  numerous.  The 
above  peculiarity  was  also  manifested  in  Isidore 
Feral,  sent  out  by  M.  Delaux  ;  this  in  colour  and 
general  characters  greatly  resembles  the  preced- 
ing ;  so  much  so  indeed,  that  but  one  would  be 
needed  in  a  collection.  Though  all  the  above- 
named  new  varieties  are  good,  the  most  distinct 
are  Abel  Carriore,  Gloire  de  Nancy,  Mademoiselle 
Gauthier,  Jeanne  d'Arc,  and  La  Eosi^re  or  Isidore 
Feral. 

The  older  kinds  must  not  be  overlooked  ;  of 
them  I  would  especially  name — Albert  Crousse, 
light  salmon  ;  Eurydice,  rosy  mauve  ;  Mademoi- 
selle Jeanne  Wouters,  deep  rose  ;  Comte  Horace  de 
Choiseuil,  salmon-rose :  Comtesse  Horace  de 
Choiseuil,  bright  rose  shaded  magenta ;  Gloire 
d  Orleans,  crimson-magenta;  Madame  Crousse, 
pale  pink  ;  Madame  Jules  Menoreau,  bright  rosy 
cerise  ;  Madame  Lemoine,  much  like  the  preced- 
ing, but  shaded  with  magenta  ;  M.  Barral,  blush  ; 
Madame  E.  Galle,  almost  white  ;  M.  Dubus,  bright 
carmine-pink  ;  and  Marguerite  Jacquot,  pale 
silvery  rose.  i£.  p, 

CONCRETING  PONDS. 
5078.— Take  out  the  sides  vertically  to  one  even 
depth  below  the  intended  finished  surface  of  bot- 
tom—if in  loose  ground,  say  12  inches  ;  and  if  solid 
or  retentive  soil,  say  6  inches.  Let  the  trench  be 
taken  out  15  inches  wide  at  bottom,  place  boards 
(.;5-inch  are  best  for  a  round  pond)  round  at  the 
15  inches  at  bottom,  and  drawthem  into  8  inches  at 
top ;  support  them  there  with  a  few  thin  pieces  pro- 
jectingover  the  concrete  and  into  the  ground.  Then 
take  washed  gravel  stones,  burnt  ballast,  or  hard 
cinders  free  from  dirt  (a  few  barrowfuls  at  a  time) ; 
over  these  spread  a  little  dry  cement,  mix  it  while 
dry,  add  sufficient  water  just  to  make  it  adhere— 
not  too  sloppy— and  then  throw  it  hard  with  a 
shovel  into  the  space  between  the  boards  and 
earth  sides,  so  that  every  shovelful  shall  be  part  of 
its  neighbour ;  consequently  no  hollow  space  can 
be  left  anywhere.  After  this  is  carried  up,  which 
ought  to  be  to  about  6  inches  above  the  intended 
surface  of  the  water,  and  has  had  a  few  days  to  dry, 
take  down  the  boards  and  put  on  a  |-inch  or 
i-inch  coating  of  neat  cement  made  smooth. 
If  the  sides  are  wanted  to  be  ornamental, 
push  in  a  few  burrs  or  rock  stones  into  the 
cement  just  below  and  above  the  surface  of  the 
water.  If  a  rockery  from  the  water's  edge  is  re- 
quired, finish  the  concrete  wall  and  cementing  as 
before,  only  leaving  the  concrete  wall  at  top  flat 


and  rough,  and  then  commence  by  using  rather 
large  pieces  of  burrs  or  rock  bedded  in  cement 
on  the  concrete  wall  to  any  style  desired.  Should 
it  be  intented  to  plant  aquatics,  build  with 
cement  waterproof  pockets,  or  brick  boxes,  on 
the  bottom  of  various  sizes  and  in  po--itions  as 
required.  These  should  be  carried  up  to  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  surface  of  the  water.  This  is 
necessary  for  three  reasons — first,  to  prevent  strong- 
growing  kinds  from  crowding  the  weakly  ones  ; 
f  econdly,  by  bringing  the  crowns  of  the  plants  near 
the  surface,  thej'  succeed  better  than  if  deeper ; 
and  thirdly,  the  pond  can  be  drawn  off  any 
time,  the  mud  and  filth  cleared  out,  and  re- 
filled without  disturbing  the  plants.  The  water 
would  thus  be  at  all  times  transparent  to 
the  boltom.  This  is  the  way  in  which  I  make 
ponds  and  they  have  always  given  satisfaction.  I 
might  add,  should  it  be  a  newly  formed  pond  dug 
out  of  solid  ground,  that  it  would  be  better  to  lay 
2  inches  or  3  inches  of  concrete  all  over  the  bot- 
tom, and  on  that  half  an  inch  of  cement.  A  man 
can  then  go  in  and  scrub  the  sides  and  bottom, 
and  at  the  same  time  open  the  sluice,  when  out 
goes  all  the  filth  with  the  water.  This  is  worth 
the  extra  expense.  If  the  pond  is  to  be  made  this 
autumn,  put  the  water  in  as  soon  as  possible  ;  the 
cement  if  good  will  set  under  it,  and  the  water 
will  keep  frost  out.  T.  Bevan. 


Garden   Flora. 


PLATE  412. 
EPIDENDRUM  EHIZOPHORUM.* 
The  family  of  Epidendrum.',  literally  "  tree 
dwellers,"  is  by  no  means  a  favourite  one  with 
Orchid  growers  of  the  modern  school,  and  yet  the 
genus  is  interesting  in  many  ways.  For  example, 
the  well-known  E.  cochleatum  is  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  first— if  not  actually  the  first — 
epiphytal  Orchid  cultivated  in  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew.  To  this  genus  belongs  E.  frigidum,  which 
is  found  wild  in  Venezuela  on  damp  recks  at  a 
short  distance  only  below  the  eternal  snow  line, 
or  at  a  height  of  13,000  feet.  It  has  stiff,  curved 
leaves  and  long,  drooping  spikes  of  pale  rosy 
flowers.  Linden  especially  remarked  the  fact 
that  the  whole  plant,  flowers  included,  is  covered 
with  a  varnish-like  exudation  not  unlike  that 
commonly  seen  on  the  flower-spikes  of  E.  ciliare. 
Jamieson  found  the  plant  in  Peru  on  the  volcano 
of  Pasto,  where  it  is  epiphytal  on  trees  at  13,000 
feet.  This  plant  and  the  little  Oncidium  nubi- 
genum  are  alike  interesting,  as  being,  perhaps, 
the  most  remarkable  mountain  climbers  of  all 
known  Orchids.  True,  but  few  of  the  species  ever 
attain  to  what  we  may  call  the  "  flower-show  " 
standard  of  beauty,  unless  it  be  the  old  and  well 
tried  E.  vitellinum  majus  which  Mr.  Ward  used 
to  grow  and  exhibit  so  well  from  the  late  Mr. 
F.  G.  Wilkins'  collection  at  Leyton  years  ago. 
And  yet,  although  not  particularly  showy,  many 
of  the  species  are  deliciously  fragrant,  and  some 
of  the  caulescent  or  long-stemmed  kinds  are  of 
graceful  habit,  and  not  only  bear  showy  blossoms, 
but  the  flowers  also  endure  fresh  and  fair  for  a 
period  of  many  weeks.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams 
describes  the  plant  we  now  figure  as  "  A  scandent 
Orchid,  often  reaching  10  feet  in  height,''  and 
further  recommends  that  the  tall  stems  be  en- 
twinefj  around  some  sticks  as  the  best  method  of 
ensuring  its  blooming.  Our  plate  shows  the 
beauty  of  the  inflorescence,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
detrimental  to  this  species  to  learn  that  Mr.  S. 
Wooley,  of  Cheshunt,  has  had  a  plant  of  this 
Eoidendrum  in  bloom  the  whole  year  round. 


^  Drawn  from  specimens  stmt  by  Mr.  /!.  QiU,  Tremougk, 
Penrun,  Cornwall,  May  3,  13;3. 
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This  species  is  by  no  means  a  novelty  in  our 
collections ;  it  was  apparently  first  alluded  to 
by  Pavon  in  his  MS.  as  E.  radioans,  then  by 
hj  Mr.  James  Bateman  in  the  Botanical  liegister 
in  1838,  and  a  figure  was  afterwards  published 
in  the  same  work  in  1840.  It  is  wild  in 
Guatemala  on  the  authority  of  the  late  Mr.  lire 
Skinner,  and  Hartweg  found  it  in  Mexico  during 
one  of  his  journeys  for  the  Horticultural  Society 
of  London.  It  would  seem  to  be  of  terrestrial 
habit,  since  the  collector  last  named  met  with  it 
"  in  grass  at  Tomatze,  near  Comaltepeque."  Othe^ 
species  of  similar  habit  well  worth  culture  are  E' 
cinnabarinum  and  E.  elongatum,  the  latter 
especially  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  one  of  its 
spikes  will  continue  to  produce  flowers  in  succes- 
sion for  many  months  or  even  years.  There  are 
amongst  Epidendra  none  finer  in  its  way  than  E. 
syringothrysus,  which  bears  great  panicles  of 
flowers  not  at  all  unlike  great  clusters  of  Lilac 
blossom  ;  then  among  "  botanical  species,"  how 
rarely  one  now  may  see  a  plant  of  the  rare  E. 
antenniferum  (Pax.  "Flower  Garden,"  vol.  i.,  184), 
■which  is  not  showy,  but  remarkable  since  its  linear 
petals  grow  or  lengthen  after  the  flower  bud  ex- 
pands in  a  manner  analogous  to  those  of  some 
Cypripediums  of  the  C.  caudatum  group.  E. 
paniculatum  (Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5731)  is  another  tall 
growing  plant  introduced  from  New  Granada 
some  years  ago  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  each  of  its 
slender  flowering  stems  supporting  a  great  ter- 
minal panicle  of  rosy  lilac  flowers.  Amongst  the 
most  showy  of  Epidendra,  one  must  not  forget 
E.dichromum  and  its  variety  amabile,  introduced 
from  Bahia  by  Messrs.  Low,  which  bears  panicles 
of  rosy  white  or  lilac  blossoms  of  considerable  size. 
E.  prism.atocarpum,  E.  radiatum,  E.  fragrans,  E. 
myrianthum,  E.  aurantiacum,  E.  Frederici-Gui- 
lielmi,  E.  bioornutum,  E.Wallisi,  and  the  varieties 
of  E.  microchilum  are  not  uncommonly  met  with 
in  gardens,  and  all  deserve  a  place  in  good  collec- 
tions. F.  W.  B. 

*^*  The  plant  from  which  the  material  sent  to 
us  in  May  for  our  plate  was  cut  was  a  huge 
specimen  measuring  4  feet  in  diameter  and  as 
much  in  height.  It  was  trained  on  a  balloon- 
shaped  trellis,  and  was  quite  a  thicket  of  stems  and 
foliage.  This  year  this  grand  plant  bore  no  fewer 
than  ninety  such  clusters  of  brilliantly-coloured 
blossoms  as  those  represented  by  our  plate.  This 
same  plant  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  W.  Bull's  nursery 
at  Chelsea. — Ed. 


AUamandas. — These  rank  among  the  most 
useful  of  stove  or  intermediate  house  plants  for 
supplying  flowers.  They  grow  very  freely  in  a 
temperature  of  from  65°  to  70°,  and  the  amount 
of  blooms  which  they  produce  during  a  season  is 
something  wonderful.  We  hive  a  plant  in  a  10- 
inch  pot  which  began  to  open  its  fiowers  in  June  ; 
since  then  we  have  gathered  on  an  average  five 
dozen  blooms  a  week  from  it,  and  now  it  is  bear- 
ing many  strong  healthy  young  growths;  on  the 
end  of  each  are  large  clusters  of  buds.  To  all 
appearance  it  will  flower  to  the  new  year  or  there- 
abouts, and  it  has  certainly  supplied  us  with  more 
cut  fiowers  than  any  other  plant  in  the  place. 
Those  who  get  AUamandas  up  for  exhibition 
generally  plunge  them  in  bottom  heat  in  order  to 
get  a  large  quantity  of  bloom  out  at  one  time,  but 
such  treatment  is  not  conducive  to  long-flowering, 
which  is  best  accomplished  by  keeping  them 
moving  on  slowly,  and  not  drying  them  off  too 
much  at  the  root  after  they  have  done  blooming. 
As  pillar  and  roof  plants  AUamandas  possess  every 
quality  requisite  to  recommend  them,  but  it  is 
astonishing  how  well  they  succeed  in  a  10-inch  or 
12-inoh  pot,  trained  round  stakes  or  wires.     A. 


Hendersoni,  the  variety  we  grow,  is,  I  think,  the 
best.— J.  MuiR. 


SEASONABLE   WORK. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

The  wind  and  rains  which  we  have  lately  had 
have  finished  nearly  all  kinds  of  summer  bedders, 
which  have  been,  by  reason  of  the  absence  of 
frost,  more  than  usually  prolonged  this  year, 
Violas,  Calceolarias,  Ageratums,  Marguerites, 
single  Dahlias,  and  tuberous  Begonias  being  mag- 
nificently fiowered  up  to  the  very  last — a  fact  that 
we  have  noted  for  use  next  year,  when  these 
classes  of  (lowers  will  be  grown  more  largely,  to 
the  proportionate  exclusion  of  Pelargoniums, 
which  are  a  mong  the  very  first  to  be  affected  by 
rain  or  frost.  The  beds  should  now  be  cleared  of 
all  plants  that  will  not  withstand  frost.  Dahlias, 
Begonias,  and  other  tuberous-rooted  plants  should 
be  placed  in  safe  quarters— a  cool  shed— and  the 
roots  laid  in  dry  vegetable  soil,  in  sand,  or  Cocoa 
fibre,  there  to  remain  till  February.  The  beds 
should  then  be  replanted  for  the  winter,  either 
with  bulbs  and  spring  flowering  plants  and  an- 
nuals, or  else  with  evergreen  shrubs.  Violas 
and  Pansies  may  remain,  for  with  mild  weather 
they  will  flower  more  or  less  the  winter  through, 
so  that  all  that  is  needed  to  furnish  these  kinds 
of  beds  for  the  winter  are  a  few  small  shrubs, 
such  as  Cupressus,  Retinosporas,  or  Ancubas  ; 
they  should  be  planted  at  regular  intervals  over 
the  beds,  the  Violas  serving  as  a  groundwork,  into 
which  may  advantageously  be  dibbled  a  few  Tulips 
or  Hyacinths  for  early  spring  flowering.  Other 
beds  may  be  treated  in  like  manner,  as,  for  in- 
stance, those  that  have  been  carpeted  with  hardy 
plants  of  the  Sedum  type.  Do  not  remove  this, 
but  plant  in  it  Stocks,  Wallflowers,  Forget-me- 
nots,  &c.,  as  well  as  suitable  shrubs  in  the  larger 
and  more  conspicuous  positions.  By  this  means 
the  work  of  re-furnishing  will  not  only  be  less, 
but  the  beds  will  look  well  at  once.  We  need 
hardly  add  that  the  edgings  of  beds  ought  to  be 
neatly  trimmed,  and  bare  spots  of  earth  be 
mulched  with  fine  vegetable  mould  or  fibre.  This 
done,  an  occasional  sweep  up  and  rolling  of  turf 
will  be  all  the  attention  tlie  parterre  will  need  for 
months  to  come. 

Mixed  flower  borders.- There  is  at  pre- 
sent an  inevitable  look  of  untidiness  about  these, 
wind  and  wet  having  done  their  worst.  Chrysan- 
themums need  tying  up,  and  some  of  the  clumps 
may  be  worth  protecting  from  frost, which  is  easily 
done  by  placing  a  few  sticks  round  the  plants  and 
lightly  wrapping  round  them  pieces  of  tiffany  or 
matting.  Other  plants  such  as  Antirrhinums, 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  Anemones,  that  have  done 
flowering  should  be  relieved  of  useless  spray  and 
seed-pods,  and  annuals  be  encouraged  to  make 
sturdy  growth  by  being  well  thinned  out,  and  the 
entire  surface  of  the  border  be  freed  of  weeds  and 
be  lightly  pointed  over,  but  previous  to  which  all 
vacant  spots  should  be  filled  up  with  any  spare 
biennials  or  bulbs  there  may  be  left  from  the 
general  planting. 

Gbn'BRAL  work. — The  due  preservation  of 
neatness  must  have  first  place  under  this  heading, 
and  next  comes  the  pressing  forward  with  altera- 
tions and  improvements  whilst  the  weather  con- 
tinues open,  and  therefore  favourable  to  all  trans- 
planting operations,  that  generally  form  a  large 
proportion,  and  by  far  the  most  important,  of  the 
work  connected  with  extension  and  alterations  ; 
but  under  no  circumstances  should  planting  be 
done  when  the  soil  is  in  a  puddled  condition,  but 
the  work  may  at  that  time  be  advanced  by  carting 
the  necessary  soil  and  manure  to  the  ground,  and 
getting  it  ready  by  deep  trenching  and  draining 
where  needed.  Bedding  plants  now  need  careful 
treatment  to  keep  them  in  good  health.  All  kinds 
should  be  watered  but  sparingly— Pelargoniums 
more  particularly  so,  or  the  late-struck  plants  that 
have  as  yet  made  little  root  will  quickly  rot  off. 
Verbenas,  Petunias,  Ageratums,  and  others  of 
similar  hardiness  should  be  kept  as  cool  as  pos- 
sible ;  cold  pits  that  can  be  well  covered  in  the 
event  of  frost  are  the  best  structures  for  these. 


Prepare  protection  in  the  way  of  litter  or  Bracken 
for  protecting  plants  that  are  being  wintered  in 
ordinary  cold  frames.  Of  course  this  need  be  ap- 
plied only  in  exceptionally  severe  weather,  as  the 
coverings  with  ordinary  mats  will  suflice  at  other 
times. 

FLORAL  DECORATIONS. 

For  using  in  many  ways  the  autumn  flowering 
varieties  of  Salvia  will  now  prove  valuable.  S. 
splendens  is  slill  one  of  the  best  of  its  colour  and 
very  floriferous.  S.  Bethelli  is  also  a  flne  variety 
of  a  purplish  shade.  These,  with  one  or  two  more 
distinct  colours,  will  at  all  times  make  an  excel- 
lent arrangement  for  the  dinner  table,  being  care- 
ful to  preserve  at  least  some  of  their  own  foliage 
intact.  Medium-sized  epergnes,  with  either  a 
trumpet-shaped  glass  or  one  more  dish-shaped, 
will  do  excellently  for  these  flowers,  their  colours 
contrasting  well  with  that  of  the  silver  and  other 
surroundings  of  a  dinner  table.  Some  Fern  fronds 
of  any  approved  kind  will  add  to  the  effect,  or  in 
lieu  thereof  the  elegant  foliage  of  the  cut-leaved 
Bramble  and  a  few  pieces  of  one  of  the  ornamen- 
tal Grasses  can  be  turned  to  good  account.  An- 
other valuable  class  of  plants  at  this  dull  season 
of  the  year  are  the  Gosneras  ;  for  tall  trumpet 
vases  the  spikes  of  these,  when  well  developed,  are 
excellent.  The  old  G.  zebrina  is  especially  telling 
when  used  in  this  way  ;  its  own  foliage,  which  is 
always  handsome  when  the  plants  can  be  kept  in 
good  health,  will  be  quite  suflicient  to  show  off 
the  flowers  to  good  advantage.  The  handsome 
blossoms  of  the  Belladonna  Lily  will  also  be  va- 
luable just  now  for  arranging  in  many  ways. 
The  individual  flowers  can  be  used  in  association 
with  those  of  the  Amazonian  Lily  for  a  dinner- 
table  arrangement,  selecting  a  glass  stand  with  a 
flat  base  resting  on  a  table-cloth,  and  a  trumpet- 
shaped  glass  arising  out  of  its  centre.  Around 
the  stem  of  this  a  few  blossoms  of  the  red  and 
white  Lapagerias  and  some  small  growths  of  thee 
climbers  might  be  entwined  with  good  effect.  In 
the  glass  itself  two  or  three  nice  feathery  pieces 
of  the  red  and  yellow  varieties  of  Celosia  pyra- 
midalis  and  a  few  spikes  of  dried  Grasses  would 
make  a  pretty  arrangement  under  artificial  light. 
Some  few  healthy  green  tufts  of  either  Cyperus 
alternifolius  or  laxus  would  look  well  with  the 
Lilies,  which  should  be  resting  on  a  carpet  of 
green  Moss  or  Selaginella,  and  there  should  be  a 
fringing  of  Fern  fronds  of  a  somewhat  bold  cha- 
racter. Spikes  of  both  of  these  Lilies  cut  to  a 
good  length  and  having  several  expanded  flowers 
will  also  do  well  as  a  bold  arrangement  for  either 
a  sideboard  or  entrance  hall.  The  foliage  of  the 
green  variety  of  Aspidistra  will  associate  well 
with  them,  and  a  leaf  or  two  of  Amaryllis  aulica 
if  to  be  spared.  A  small  spike  or  more  of  the 
Pampas  Grass  towering  above  all  would  be  effec- 
tive. A  dark  blue  or  even  a  black-coloured  china 
vase  might  be  selected  for  such  an  arrangement 
as  this.  Camellias  in  many  places  will  now  be 
yielding  a  fair  quantity  of  their  blooms ;  these 
will  come  in  handy  for  specimen  glasses.  It  is 
well,  however,  to  take  a  precautionary  measure 
with  these  to  prevent  them  from  dropping  any  of 
their  petals  prematurely.  A  little  gum  worked  in 
between  the  outside  petals  will  generally  prevent 
this  annoyance.  Choice  bits  of  Orchids  should  be 
made  the  most  of  for  small  glass  vases,  taking 
care  that  these  do  not  stand  too  close  to  any 
window  that  is  opened  on  chilly  or  windy  days. 
If  this  be  overlooked  the  blossoms  will  quickly 
fade. 

INDOOR  PLANTS. 
Camellias. — One  of  the  most  disagreeable 
circumstances  connected  with  gardening  is  that 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  up  a  war  with  insects  that 
never  comes  to  an  end.  Plants  in  the  open  air, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  are  little  affected  with  ani- 
mal parasites  that  hold  on  to  them  beyond  a  limi- 
ted  time  during  the  year  ;  but  with  those  grown 
under  glass  the  conditions  are  wholly  favourable 
to  insects,  which  go  on  increasing  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  active  or  more  dormant  time  of 
the  year,  and  unless  there  is  unremitted  attention 
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given  to  their  dfstruction,  the  p'ants  never  can 
thrive  or  appear  as  they  ought  to  do.  The  course 
sometimes  followed  of  allowing  plants  to  get 
badly  infested,  and  then  to  subject  them  to  extra 
cleansing,  is  the  worst  possible  method,  for  not 
only  is  the  work  thereby  much  increased,  but  the 
plants  themselves,  beyond  the  harm  done  to  them 
by  the  insects,  have  their  leaves  more  or  less  in- 
jured by  whatever  means  are  employed  in  the 
cleansing  process.  Gardeners  who  keep  the  best 
ahead  in  the  destruction  of  insects  not  only  re- 
duce the  amount  of  labour  to  a  minimum,  but  in- 
variably reap  more  satisfactory  results  by  the 
cleaner  and  better  condition  of  tlieir  plants.  The 
best  season  to  attack  the  enemy  is  duiingthe 
autumn  and  winter,  when  insects  increase  much 
more  slowly,  and  the  press  of  other  matters  gives 
more  leisure  for  tlie  work.  Camellias  more  than 
most  plants  suffer  through  the  presence  of  white 
scale,  the  most  difficult  of  all  insects  to  get  rid  of, 
for  the  reason  that  many  of  the  plants  subject  to 
it  will  not  bear  the  application  of  any  insecticide 
sufficiently  strong  to  destroy  the  pest  without 
seriously  injuring  the  foliage.  When  the  plants 
are  much  infested  it  congregates  about  the  extre- 
mities of  the  shoots  and  on  the  flower-buds  ;  where 
the  growth  is  vigorous,  and  the  buds  are  set  in 
clusters,  it  is  well  to  thin  them  out  sufficiently,  so 
as  to  be  better  able  to  get  at  the  scale.  This  thin- 
ningoat  isalsoessential  toobtainfuU-sized  flowers, 
for  although  the  reduction  of  the  buds  is  not  neces- 
sary to  be  carried  so  far  now  that  tUi  blooms  of 
these  plants  are  generally  gathered  without  any 
of  the  wood  in  the  way  that  was  long  looked  upon 
as  essentia',  and  consequently  through  the  non- 
mutilation  of  the  shoots  they  are  enabled  to  de- 
velop more  flowers ;  still,  it  is  bad  practice  to 
allow  too  many.  Some  of  the  best  of  the  market 
growers,  who  naturally  are  anxious  to  let  as  many 
remain  a»  the  plants  can  fully  support,  thin  out 
the  buds  to  two  or,  at  most,  three  to  a  shoot.  We 
have  found  nothing  better  to  clean  these  plants 
with  than  an  ordinary  tooth-brush  for  removing 
the  scale,  finishing  by  sponging  with  ordinary 
soap  and  water.  The  strong  applications  of  soft 
soap  not  unfrequeutly  used  in  the  cleaning  of 
many  plants  often  does  more  harm  than  good,  and 
in  the  case  of  Camellias  causes  numbers  of  the 
buds  to  drop,  although  this  often  occurs  so  long 
after  the  dressing  as  not  to  be  attributed  to  the 
effects  of  the  soap.  If  the  plants  are  badly  af- 
fected it  will  be  well  to  go  over  them  twice.  With 
the  damp  weather  we  have  recently  had,  necessi- 
tating a  considerable  use  of  fire  heat  in  most  cou- 
servatories  to  expel  the  vapour,  it  will  be  requisite 
to  see  well  that  the  plants  are  sufficiently  moist 
at  the  roots.  This  not  alone  applies  to  those  that 
are  grown  in  tubs  or  boxes,  but  also  where  planted 
out,  the  soil  often  being  too  dry  below  when  the 
surface  looks  moist  enough. 

Oraxges  a>'D  Citrons. — These  are  trouble- 
some plants  to  deal  with  in  the  matter  of  scale, 
and  now  when  transferred  to  their  winter  quarters 
should  be  thoroughly  overhauled,  so  as  to  remove 
the  pest,  which  in  their  case  often  establishes  itself 
where  there  is  the  least  inequality  in  the  bark,  as 
well  as  on  the  leaves,  the  young  wood,  and  about 
the  stalks  of  the  fruit.  These  plants  should  never 
be  allowed  to  get  badly  affected  with  scale,  as  it 
seldom  fails  to  give  a  yellow  sickly  hue  to  the 
leaves,  and  causes  their  premature  falling  off,  and  so 
imparting  a  half-clothed  appearance,  which  much 
reduces  their  beauty.  Where  Oranges  are  grown 
in  numbers  with  a  view  to  their  fruit  being  used, 
they  should  have  much  more  warmth  than  when 
only  required  for  ordinary  decoration,  otherwise 
the  fruit  can  neither  be  plentiful  norhighfiaToured. 
Bottom-heat  is  sometimes  advised  where  the  crop 
is  required  for  use  in  this  way,  but  it  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary.  A  genial  warmth  of  about  55°  in 
the  night  through  the  winter,  with  an  atmosphere 
neither  too  dry  nor  too  moist,  will  answer  for  Uiem. 
By  some  the  flowers  are  as  much  esteemed  for 
their  scent  as  Violets,  and  where  this  is  the  case 
much  may  be  done  in  lengthening  the  supply  by 
introducing  a  plant  or  so  at  a  time  to  a  little  more 
heat,  as  there  is  no  particular  season  in  which  they 
cannot  be  had  in  bloom.     Though  smaller  in  the 


flowers,  the  small  Otaheite  variety  is  useful  for 
blooming.  There  is  one  advantage  with  this  sort ; 
the  plants  not  being  large,  a  succession  may  be 
brought  on  to  flower  without  the  over-abundance 
at  a  time  that  often  occurs  where  the  large  kinds 
are  forced. 

Winter- FORCED  flowers— Lilt  or  the 
Valley. — Where  this  is  wanted  in  bloom  by 
Christmas  there  is  no  difficulty  in  having  it,  it 
strong,  full-sized  crowns  are  obtainable  that  have 
been  cultivated  under  conditions  such  as  to  bring 
their  growth  to  maturity  early  in  the  season. 
The  German  roots  that  are  now  sent  to  this  coun- 
try have  been  in  this  way  especially  prepared  for 
forcing,  so  that  when  they  arrive  by  the  middle  of 
October  the  crowns  have  already  pushed  a  half 
inch  or  so.  If  these  are  at  once  potted,  and  al- 
lowed a  week  or  two  before  putting  them  in  strong 
bottom-lieat,  there  is  little  doubt  about  their 
moving  freely,  and  coming  into  flower  during  the 
latter  part  of  December. 

FOINSETTIAS  AND  EumOBBIA  JACQUINI.T:- 
flora.— I'oinsettias  intended  to  come  in  early 
should  now  be  subj  ected  to  a  brisk  stove  heat,  keep- 
ing their  heads  if  possible  all  but  touching  the  roof, 
by  which  means  additional  brilliancy  of  colour  and 
a  hardier  condition  such  as  to  enable  their  bearing 
a  cooler  temperature  when  fully  expanded  will  be 
secured,  very  different  to  that  which  will  result 
from  their  being  brought  into  bloom  with  their 
heads  several  feet  from  the  glass.  Regarding  the 
Euphorbia,  the  time  it  can  be  had  in  flower  will 
depend  upon  how  the  plants  have  been  treated. 
Cut-back  examples,  such  as  bloomed  last  season, 
that  were  started  into  growth  sufficiently  early  in 
spring  and  pushed  on  in  a  warm  house  with  the 
shoots  not  stopped  more  than  once,  will  flower 
much  earlier  and  produce  double  the  quantity  of 
bloom  that  such  as  are  weaker  and  have  made 
their  growth  later  will.  There  is  no  plant  that  we 
have  ever  used  for  forcing  that  has  the  condition 
of  its  flowers  so  much  dependent  upon  its  being 
brought  on  to  bloom  with  the  tops  of  the  shoots 
all  but  touching  the  glass  as  the  Euphorbia. 
When  so  treateel  it  will  stand  in  a  cut  state 
for  a  week ;  whereas  plants  in  a  dark  house 
cr  under  less  influence  of  light  are  of  so  little 
use  for  cutting,  that  both  the  leaves  and  flowers 
flag  almost  as  soon  as  the}-  are  severed  from  the 
plants.  Neither  of  the  above  plants  will  do  well 
with  the  soil  keeping  so  wet  as  many  things; 
the  comparatively  few  and  delicate  fibres  which 
the  Euphorbia  especially  makes  cannot  at  any 
season  bear  the  soil  being  wet  unless  in  very  small 
well-drained  pots  and  under  an  exceptionally  high 
temperature.  Anyone  possessing  a  large  plant  of 
the  old  Euphorbia  splendens  trained  on  a  back 
wall,  round  a  pillar,  or  in  any  situation  where  it 
will  receive  a  moderately  brisk  heat  through 
the  winter,  will  have  a  continual  succession  of 
brilliant  flowers.  This  plant  likewise  is  impatient 
of  much  moisture  in  the  soil  unless  the  roots  are 
confined  within  a  restricted  space.  Even  when 
allowed  plenty  of  head-room  in  the  way  above 
indicated,  it  is  better  kept  in  a  comparatively 
small  pot  than  turned  out  in  a  border. 
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East  India  house. — It  will  now  be  a  good 
time  to  thoroughly  overhaul  the  plants,  and  wash 
them  well  with  soft-soapy  water.  Those  that  are 
growing  in  pots  should  have  these  washed,  and 
where  the  plants  have  been  placed  on  inverted 
pots  they  also  should  be  removed,  and  clean  ones 
be  put  in  their  place.  The  best  stages  for  an 
Orchid  house  are  those  made  of  slate  with  a  neat 
cast-iron  edging  screwed  on  to  them.  Somegravel, 
spar,  or  broken  sea-shells  may  be  placed  on  the 
stages  to  stand  the  plants  upon.  Another  matter 
which  demands  attention  is  cleaning  the  glass 
roof.  The  wood  and  glass  work  should  be  well 
washed  with  clean  rain  water ;  a  very  little  soap 
should  be  used,  as  strong  soapy  water  has  a  ten- 
dency to  take  the  paint  ofi  the  wood.  The  import- 
ance of  a  clear  light  at  this  season  through 
clean  glass  is  of  much  importance  in  any  of  the 
departments,  but  much  m.ore  so  in  this  one.     "We 


should  not  advise  any  potting  of  the  inmates  of 
this  house  until  after  Christmas,  when  the  plants 
will  succeed  better  with  the  lengthening  days. 
The  e7.rliest  ripened  Dendrobiums  should  be 
placed  in  the  coolest  end  of  this  house,  and  they 
ought  also  to  be  placed  quite  close  to  the  glass,  so 
that  the  young  growths  may  be  strengthened  by 
the  light  and  also  by  the  more  buoyant  atmo- 
sphere. The  growth  of  some  species  and  varieties 
may  even  have  started  ;  in  the  cool  airy  house 
where  they  have  been  at  rest  they  will  of  course 
grow  with  more  vigour  wlien  placed  in  the  warm, 
moist  atmosphere  of  this  house.  The  Vanda  teres 
and  V.  Hookeri,  which  have  been  grown  in  this 
house  up  till  now,  ought  to  be  removed  to  the 
temperature  of  the  Slexican  house,  and  they 
should  be  placed  where  they  will  be  fully  exposed 
to  the  light.  They  must  also  be  gradually  dried 
off,  so  that  from  the  middle  of  November  until 
about  the  end  of  February  they  get  no  water 
whatever.  Some  of  the  Cypripediums  that  delight 
in  a  warm  house  should  be  carefully  examined,  as 
a  section  of  them,  notably  C.  Veitchi,  are  very 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  thrips;  and  as  the  leaves 
cling  so  closely  to  the  surface  of  the  compost,  it 
is  not  very  easy  to  dip  them.  We  usually  go  over 
them  with  a  brush,  dipping  it  into  the  soapy 
water,  and  then  it  is  easy  with  the  brush  to  get  at 
the  thrips  in  the  centre  of  the  plants.  Lfelia  au- 
tumnalis  and  varieties  of  it  in  flower  claim  a 
high  position ;  although  usually  grown  in  this 
house,  we  have  grown  L.  autumnalis  in  the  cool 
house,  and  find  it  succeeds  well  there.  We  have 
always  given  it  and  its  near  relative,  L.  majalis, 
the  lightest  corner  in  the  house,  and  find  the  first 
named  species  succeeds  well  and  flowers  every 
year ;  whereas  the  latter  scarcely  grows  and  but 
seldom  flowers.  The  Laalias  are  watered  freely 
while  making  their  growth,  but  during  the  resting 
season  they  do  not  receive  nearly  so  much  water. 
La;liaalbida  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  small- 
flowered  species,  and  they  are  even  more  useful 
because  they  bloom  now.  We  have  always  grown  L. 
albida  waimer  than  the  others  ;  it  may  not  require 
more,  but  we  find  it  succeeds  well  in  a  warmer  house. 
L.  anceps  and  varieties  of  it  are  highly  valued  in 
the  winter,  and  are  now  showing. 

CooL  HOUSE. — The  last  night  or  two  the  tem- 
perature has  fallen  as  low  as  42°,  and  as  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  allow  the  temperature  to  fall  lower 
than  this,  a  little  heat  in  the  pipes  will  be  neces- 
sary to  keep  up  the  temperature  to  15°.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  our  cool  Orchid  bouse  has 
not  required  any  artificial  heat  from  May  until  the 
end  of  October.  Indeed,  it  is  a  question  whether 
the  New  Grenadan  Odontoglossums  require  more 
heat  than  the  majority  of  New  Zealand  plants 
which  are  cultivated  in  a  cool  greenhouse.  Pro- 
bably, too,  they  would  do  with  almost  as  much  air 
as  the  New  Zealand  plants.  At  any  rate  most 
Orchid  growers  give  their  plants  more  air  now 
than  was  deemed  advisable  less  than  ten 
years  ago,  and  the  cool  section  may  be  aired 
more  freely  than  the  others.  We  have  heard  of 
plants  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  being  placed 
near  the  open  ventilators  of  a  greenhouse, 
where  they  succeeded  well,  making  good  flowering 
growths  with  the  ventilators  open  night  and  day. 
We  have  removed  a  few  of  the  plants  of  some 
Orchids  that  flower  best  in  a  temperature  of  not 
less  than  50°  at  night,  and  in  mild  weather  this 
ought  to  be  55°.  If  the  cool  house  is  kept  at  50° 
as  a  minimum,  a  temperature  at  which  most  of  the 
occupants  of  the  house  will  do  well,  there  is  no 
need  to  remove  the  white  winter  flowering  Masde- 
vallia  tovarensis,  M.  Wagneri,  or  the  Restre- 
pias  ;  whereas  it  the  temperature  occasionally  falls 
to  40°  it  is  better  to  remove  them  to  the  cool  end 
of  the  Cattleya  house.  Odontoglossum  vexillarium 
should  also  be  in  a  Cattleya  house  temperature 
now ;  it  does  not  like  a  high  temperature,  nor  are 
the  plants  safe  in  a  low  cool  house  one.  If  a  win- 
ter temperature  of  55°  as  a  minimum  can  be 
afforded  for  them,  it  will  suit  better  than  any 
other.  The  handsome  Oncidium  macranthum  suc- 
ceeds well  in  the  lowest  temperature.  In  some 
cases  the  flower-spikes  will  be  showing,  and  they 
arc  very  attractive  to  slugs ;    these  troublesome 
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pes's  may  be  found  any  time  at  night,  and  also 
at  daJbr^ak  in  the  morning.  A  little  caution  ii- 
neOBfsary  in  damping  the  house  at  this  season,  an 
over-mok't  atmosphere  ciusing  the  flowers  to  spot 
almost  as  soon  as  they  open. 


PROPAGATING. 

Abtjtilons.— These  may  be  increased  with 
equal  faoiliiy  either  by  seeds  or  by  means  of  cut- 
tings. The  former  are  easily  obtained,  and  tn 
produce  plants  for  winter  blooming  should  bt- 
sown  about  April  in  pans  of  moderately  light  soil 
and  placed  in  a  warm  greenhouse,  in  which  they 
will  soon  germinate,  but  as  many  seedlings  grow 
away  very  strongly  before  flowering  for  general 
purpo.-es  plants  raised  from  cuttings  are  preferred 
'The  cuttings  may  also  be  taken  in  April  and  in- 
serted in  pots  of  sandy  soil  without  removing  or 
shortening  any  of  the  leaves  and  placed  in  a  close 
case  in  the  propagating  house  or  in  a  frame  with 
a  slight  remaining  bottom-heat.  There,  if  kept 
close  and  shaded,  they  will  be  rooted  in  a  fort- 
night, when  the}'  may  then  be  hardened  off. 

Acacias. — The  smaller  growing  kinds,  such  as 
Drummondi  and  armata,  are  readily  propagated 
from  cuttings  in  this  way  :  When  the  flowering 
season  is  over  shorten  back  any  irregular  branches 
at  which  they  will  break  forth  into  fresh  growth, 
and  when  the  new  growth  is  moderately  firm  take 
ofE  the  cuttings.  The  pots  should  be  filled  to 
within  1  inch  of  their  rims  with  broken  crocks,  over 
which  must  be  placed  the  soil,  consisting  of  sandy 
peat  with  a  small  proportion  of  loam,  the  whole 
being  pressed  down  firmly.  A  little  sand  should 
be  put  on  the  top.  About  2  inches  will  be  found 
the  best  length  for  the  cuttings,  the  leaves  being 
carefully  removed  from  the  lower  half.  When 
inserted,  the  base  of  the  cuttings  will  rest  on  the 
crocks,  which  for  the  top  should  be  broken  small, 
and  care  must  be  taken  that  it  is  made  firm  or  it 
will  shrivel  up.  When  the  pot  is  filled  with 
cuttings,  place  a  bell-glass  over  them,  and  keep  it 
in  a  greenhouse  temperature  well  shaded  for 
a  few  weeks  until  they  callus,  when  they  may  be 
removed  to  more  heat  and  will  then  quickly 
root.  When  rooted,  which  will  be  perceived  by 
growth  taking  place,  tilt  the  bell-glass  and 
gradually  harden  them  ofE. 

Anthuriums.-  The  Flamingo  plant  and  its 
white  variety  are  both  readily  increased  by 
division  in  spring ;  all  that  is  requisite  is,  if  the 
roots  have  been  very  much  disturbed,  to  keep 
them  close  until  they  recover  from  the  check. 
Its  ally,  Anthurium  Andreanum,  is  propagated  by 
taking  off  the  top  of  a  plant  when  it  has  attained 
a  sufficient  length,  and  putting  it  in  as  a  cutting 
in  a  small,  well-drained  pot.  The  soil  best  suited 
for  this  purpose  is  fibrous  peat.  Sphagnum,  and 
sand.  As  soon  as  the  side  shoots  produced  after 
that  operation  are  large  enough,  they  may  be 
taken  off  and  treated  in  the  same  way.  The  cut- 
tings must  be  kept  in  a  close  case  in  the  stove  till 
established  in  their  pots. 

BouvAEDiAS.  —These  beautiful  winter-flower- 
ing plants  are  increased  either  by  cuttings  of  the 
young  growth  taken  in  the  spring,  or,  as  preferred 
by  some,  root  cuttings.  For  the  former  method, 
which  is  the  one  most  generally  followed,  intro- 
duce the  stock  plants  into  a  brisk  heat  about  the 
middle  of  February,  when  they  will  grow  rapidly, 
and  as  soon  as  the  young  and  succulent  growth 
has  attained  a  length  of  2  inches,  take  off  the  cut- 
tings, not  at  a  joint,  but  immediately  above  one, 
thus  leaving  a  portion  of  bare  stem  below  the 
bottom  pair  of  leaves,  which  must  on  no  account 
be  removed.  The  cuttings  must  be  inserted  in 
light  sandy  soil,  taking  care  that  the  bottom 
leaves  are  not  buried,  but  rest  as  it  were  on  the 
surface.  Thus  treated  and  placed  in  a  close  case 
in  the  stove,  they  will  root  in  a  fortnight,  when 
they  must  be  hardened  off.  For  root  propa- 
gation shake  out  the  old  plants  early  in  spring, 
and  cut  up  all  the  principal  roots  in  pieces  about 
1  inch  in  length,  inserting  them  perpendicularly  as 
cuttings,  so  that  the  upper  part  is  on  a  level  with 
the  soil ;  treat  them  in  all  respects  the  same  as 
cuttings  made  of  the  shoots. 


FKUir. 

CiiERElBS  — Where  these  are  wanted  very 
early,  the  first  set  of  trees  may  now  be  pruned 
and  cleansed  ready  for  tjing  in  when  opportunity 
serves.  As  these  and  Plums  are  often  injured  by 
a  sudden  outbreak  of  alphis  when  the  trees  are  in 
dower,  too  much  attention  cannot  be  devoted  to 
the  washing  and  dres.sing  of  the  stems  and  spurs, 
care  being  taken  that  the  insecticide  usf  d  is  not 
strong  enough  to  injure  the  buds.  If,  as  is 
t;eneriilly  the  case,  these  excitable  trees  have  the 
benefit  of  a  movable  roof,  the  lights  .should  be 
thoroughly  washed,  or,  what  is  almost  as  chtap 
painted  inside  at  least  before  they  are  put  on  for 
'he  winter-  Vigorous  young  trees  which  have 
been  partially  lifted  or  root-pruned  will  not 
require  mulching  or  stimulating  until  after  the 
fruit  is  set,  but  the  borders  occupied  by  the  root.s 
of  old  ones  may  be  covered  with  a  good  layer  of 
rotten  manure  as  soon  as  they  are  tied,  and  to 
prevent  the  buds  from  dropping,  an  occasional 
soaking  with  diluted  liquid  will  be  highly  bene- 
ficial to  these,  as  it  is  to  all  other  kind.s  of  stone 
fruit  trees  when  grown  under  glass.  When  all  is 
finished  the  house  must  be  kept  well  ventilated 
and  as  cool  as  possible  until  the  time  arrives  for 
forcing.  If  trees  in  pots  are  still  standing  out  in 
their  autumn  quarters  they  may  he  placed  closer 
together  and  well  packed  with  Fern  or  litter  to 
keep  out  frost.  Where  birds  are  numerous  a 
piece  of  fishing-net  should  be  thrown  over  them 
to  protect  the  blossom  buds  when  they  begin  to 
swell. 

8TBAWBERRIES  IN  POTS  — The  heavy  rainfall 
of  the  past  month,  combined  with  mild  weather, 
has  kept  the  plants  growing  rather  more  freely 
than  is  good  for  them,  as  it  is  now  g-etting  late  for 
them  to  ripen  up  their  crowns  properly.  Much, 
however,  may  be  done  to  facilitate  this  process  by 
moving  the  pots  occasionally  to  let  in  light  and 
air,  and  to  prevent  the  roots  from  penetrating  into 
the  bed  of  ashes  upon  which  they  are  placed.  If 
forward  batches  of  early  kinds  are  wanted  for 
starting,  a  more  decided  check  may  be  given  to 
vegetation  by  placing  them  on  their  sides,  or  set- 
ting the  pots  in  cold  pits  where  the  lights  can  be 
pushed  down  and  tilted  in  wet  weather.  As  the 
general  stock  will  continue  growing  for  a  consi- 
derable time  yet,  they  may  with  advantage  remain 
out  of  doors  until  severe  weather  approaches,  when 
they  must  be  placed  in  their  winter  quarters  until 
wanted  for  forcing.  When  thoroughly  at  rest  pot 
plants  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  dry  at  the 
roots ;  neither  should  they  be  coddled  by  being 
kept  in  a  close  pit  when  the  weather  is  mild.  In 
our  own  management  we  prefer  leaving  all  the 
plants  out  of  doors  until  the  middle  of  November, 
when  they  are  removed  to  cold  pits,  and  plunged 
up  to  or  slightly  over  the  rims  in  Oak  leaves  or 
tan,  for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  keeping  the 
roots  moist  and  the  protection  of  the  pots  from 
the  action  of  frost.  The  lights  are  thrown  off  in 
fine  weather,  and  well  tilted  to  shelter  them  from 
heavy  rains.  No  attempt  is  make  to  keep  out 
ordinary  frost,  as  decided  rest  is  highly  important ; 
but  a  thin  layer  of  dry  Fern  is  spread  over  the 
crowns  when  it  is  unusually  severe.  When  Straw- 
berry plants  are  wintered  in  houses  they  should 
be  placed  close  together  on  a  cool,  damp  floor  in 
preference  to  elevating  them  on  shelves. 

Cucumbers. — If  plants  in  manure  pits  and 
frames  are  still  giving  a  supply  equal  to  the  de- 
mand, keep  September-sown  plants  divested  of 
all  male  and  female  blossoms,  and  train  the  young 
growths  regularly  over  the  wires.  Add  more  lumps 
of  turfy  loam  to  the  roots  as  they  appear  on  the 
surface  of  the  hills  or  pots,  but  avoid  the  use  of 
stimulants  until  they  begin  to  bear  fruit.  Keep 
a  sharp  look-out  for  mildew,  and  check  it  at  once 
by  the  application  of  dry  sulphur  to  the  leaves, 
renovation  of  the  fermenting  material,  and  the 
abundant  use^f  water  at  a  temperature  equal  to 
that  of  the  soil  containing  the  roots.  Keep  suc- 
cession plants  growing  by  .shifting  them  on  before 
they  become  pot-bound  if  the  pit  in  which  they 
are  to  be  planted  is  not  ready  for  them.  Never 
bury  the  stems  of  winter  plants,  as  deep  potting 
or  heavy  earthing  is  the  frequent  cause  of  their 


troing  off  before  the  inexperienced  are  aware  of 
iheir  danger;  but  in  potting  or  planiing  always 
keep  the  top  of  the  ball  near  the  surface,  and 
coax  the  roofs  away  into  feeding  ground  some 
ilistance  away  from  the  stems.  Where  old 
veterans  are  still  doing  good  service  keep  them 
copiously  supplied  with  good  warm,  generous 
liquid,  mulch  the  balls  with  shnrt  stable  manure, 
and  encourage  an  extension  growth  by  allowing  a 
number  of  the  most  promising  Vines  to  ramble 
over  any  unoccupied  part  of  the  trellis.  In  every 
department  keep  the  foliage  free  from  insects  by 
means  of  sponging  or  fumigating,  and  endeavour 
to  maintain  a  healthy  sturdy  condition  by  internal 
cleanliness  and  the  frequent  removal  of  matter 
which  may  accumulate  upon  the  glass,  and  so 
interfere  with  the  passage  of  solar  warmth  and 
light.  ^ 

MARKET  FRUIT  GARDENS. 

The  principal  work  in  these  will  for  some  time  to 
come  consist  in  grubbing  up  exhausted  trees  and 
in  the  planting  of  new  ones,  and  seldom  has 
greater  activity  been  observable  in  this  branch  of 
hardy  fruit  culture  than  that  which  occurs  at  the 
present  time.  Gooseberries  and  Currants  that  have 
occupied  the  intermediate  spaces  between  stan- 
dard trees  for  a  certain  number  of  5  ears  are  being 
grubbed  up  When  the  trees  begin  to  meet  and 
intercept  the  light  they  are  no  longer  useful ;  such 
thick  cropping  can  only  be  successfully  carried  on 
by  extra  supplies,  and  as  the  tall  standard  trees 
are  the  most  profitable  it  is  bad  policy  to  let  the 
under  fruit  stand  so  long  as  to  check  their  growth. 
The  work  of  clearing  the  ground  is  done  in  rather 
a  summary  manner  by  means  of  a  horse  and  a 
chain,  one  end  of  which  is  slipped  round  the  stem 
of  the  bui-h,  which,  with  a  sharp  jerk,  is  drawn 
out  with  all  its  roots  adhering  to  it.  The  ground 
is  then  well  scarified  with  barrows,  and  sown 
down  with  permanent  Grass  seeds  early  in  spring 
for  feeding  off  with  sheep.  The  bushes  are  drawn 
to  an  open  space  and  burned,  and  their  ashes  are 
strewn  on  the  surface.  Orchards  thus  treated 
make  rapid  progress,  for  the  upper  roots  take 
early  possession  of  the  freshly  cultivated  soil, 
and  the  trees  generally  become  very  fertile,  as 
the  surface  soil  is  kept  rich  by  top  dressings. 
The  Grass  being  allowed  to  get  long  at  gather- 
ing time  makes  good  winter  keep  for  sheep. 
Apples  are  generally  considered  to  keep  better 
from  trees  grown  on  Grsiss  than  on  cultivated 
ground,  and  in  this  locality  anyone  purchasing 
winter  keeping  sorts  always  give  the  preference 
to  those  from  trees  on  Grass. 

Plums  as  bush  trees  are  being  largely  planted 
in  many  places,  for,  next  to  Apples,  they  are  about 
the  best  market  fruits  we  have.  Dwarfs  or  half 
standards  are  also  very  popular  planted  15  feet 
apart  each  way,  with  two  rows  of  Gooseberries  or 
Currants  between  them.  The  ground  about  these 
is  generally  manured  and  roughly  dug  up  very 
soon  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  and  the  trees  are 
pruned  after  Christmas,  when  all  Couch  Grass  and 
weeds  are  forked  out.  The  sorts  in  greatest  re- 
quest for  market  are  the  Early  Orleans,  Rivers' 
Early  Prolific,  Rivers'  Grand  Duke,  Cox's  Emperor, 
the  Bosh  Plum,  the  Czar,  Victoria,  Pond's  Seed- 
ling, Pershore,  Belle  de  Septembre,  and  Black 
Diamond.  Plums  require  pruning  in  the  young 
stage  to  keep  the  strong  leading  shoots  from 
rushing  up  too  quickly  and  thereby  making  weak, 
straggling  trees,  but  after  they  get  into  bearing 
they  require  very  little  pruning  beyond  cutting 
away  dead  or  weakly  branches  and  shortening 
any  straggling  growths. 

Pears  are  being  more  planted  as  market  fruits 
than  formerly,  and  in  soils  where  they  succeed 
they  are  a  remunerative  crop.  Tall  standards 
treated  like  Apples  on  Grass  are  best,  but  dwarf 
bushes  or  pyramids  produce  the  largest  fruit.  We 
have  lately  gathered  very  fine  fruits  from  trees  so 
managed  of  such  sorts  as  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
Van  Mons  Leon  Leclerc,  Catiilac,  Josephine  de 
Malines,  Gratioli  of  Jersey,  Beurrg  Clairgeau, 
Marie  Louise,  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle,  Vicar  of  Wink- 
field,  &c.  These  always  command  a  remunerative 
price  in  the  market,  not  only  for  dessert,  but  also 
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for  steivinc  Bellissime  rVIIiver,  Verulr.m,  anrl 
Catillao  are  best  for  culinary  purposes,  but  second- 
rate  dessert  sorts  like  Vicar  of  W'inkSeld  can  be 
utilised  for  the  purpose. 

Cob  Nuts  and  Filberts  are  being  largely 
planted  just  now  ;  they  flturish  on  ttony  land, 
such  as  that  of  the  higher  elevations  where  other 
fruits  are  precarious.  They  may  be  grown  beneath 
tall  standards,  but  are  best  when  they  get  more 
sunlight.  Wo  observe  lately  that  they  are  being 
planted  in  alternare  rows  with  Damsons,  as  both 
succeed  on  light  toil,  and  the  Damson,  planted  as 
a  standard  and  kept  topped  in  ratlier  closely,  doss 
not  create  much  shade.  The  Nuts  are  planted 
about  1 5  feet  apart  as  bushes,  and  pruned  in  the 
open  cup  fashion.  Filberts  are  not  nearly  so 
largely  grown  as  formerly;  the  Kentish  Cob  Nut  is 
a  much  heavier  cropper  and  more  certain  bearer, 
and  Webb's  Prize  Cob  is  a  grand  Nut. 

Busii  FRUITS,  such  as  Gooseberries  and  Cur- 
rants, are  planted  G  feet  apart  each  way  generally 
as  intermediate  crops  in  young  orchards,  and 
lately  Raspberries  have  been  largely  planted  as 
field  crops.  They  are  planted  in  clumps  3  feet  or 
i  feet  apart,  and  cut  down  annually  to  3  feet  high, 
not  staked  or  tied  as  in  gardens,  but  nevertheless 
io  good  soils  and  under  liberal  cultivation  they 
yield  fiae  crops  that  are  all  sold  to  jam  manu- 
facturers by  the  ton,  as  many  as  4  or  5  tons  being 
sent  into  M.-iidstone  in  one  lot.  The  sorts  most  in 
demand  are  Fastolf,  Carter's  Prolific,  and  Prince 
of  Wales  ;  only  red  sorts  suit  the  market. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 


Globe  Artichokes  have  for  some  years  had  a 
rough  time  of  it,  but  last  season,  being  so  mild, 
they  sprang  up  with  their  usual  strength  in  the 
spring,  and  nowpresent  a  very  respectable  appear- 
ance. Give  them  a  good  mulch  with  cow  manure, 
and  afterwards  protect  them  with  dead  Bracken. 
February  is  the  best  time  to  make  new  planta- 
tions. ^  Slipping  off  the  offshoots  from  the  parent 
plant  is  a  much  better  system  than  growing  them 
from  seed.  Digging,  trenchicg,  or  manuring,  as 
the  case  may  be,  all  vacant  quarters  or  bofders 
after  the  crops  are  secured  will  be  the  order  of  the 
day.  The  time  is  fast  approaching  when  Peakale, 
Asparagus,  and  Rhubarb  will  want  looking  to; 
Rhubarb,  in  fact,  may  be  taken  up  now  to  force  ; 
it  is  quite  ripe  enough  for  that  purpose.  We 
gathered  our  first  Mushrooms  on  October  2'j  ; 
they  promise  to  be  a  good  crop.  Now  is  a  capi- 
tal time  to  plant  Cauliflower  plants  under  hand- 
lights,  plaating  five  under  each  light  in  a  warm 
corner  on  a  south  border.  In  the  case  of  Cauli- 
flowers to  plant  oat  in  March,  we  find  by  farthe  best 
plan  is  to  plant  them  in  small  3-inch  pots.  Keep 
them  in  cold  frames,  and  expose  them  fully  on  all 
occasions  except  when  there  are  heavy  rains  or 
sharp  frosts.  They  get  nice,  stiff,  and  sturdy 
plants  by  March,  and  if  turned  carefully  out  of 
the  pots,  they  never  feel  the  effects  of  the  shift. 


HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITIONS. 
Exhibitors  in  horticultural  competitions  are 
not  usually  slow  in  finding  fault  when  they  have 
a  grievance,  nor  backward  in  making  it  known.  It 
is  well  it  should  be  so,  as  it  tends  to  show  com- 
mittees who  manage  these  competitions  where  there 
may  be  defects  or  shortcomings  in  the  arrange- 
ments. There  are,  however,  I  think,  few  who  have 
had  much  experience  in  these  competitions  who  will 
agree  with  the  remarks  of  "  R.  B."(p.  353)  any  more 
than  those  in  the  same  strain  which  gave  rise  to 
his  strictures.  At  most  exhibitions  there  are 
usually  a  few  individuals  whose  productions,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  ideas,  do  not  get  prizes  equal 
to  their  merits ;  not  by  reason  of  any  mistake  in 
the  judging,  but  through  downright  favouritism, 
such  as  •'  R.  B."  complains  of.  And  the  most  un- 
fortunate part  of  the  business  is  that,  although 
there  are  new  committees  elected  from  time 
to  time  and  the  judges  frequently  changed,  still 
the  same  ill  luck  follows  them.  Show  where 
they  will,  they  suffer  in  like  manner,  and  it  is 
always  the  old  cry  of  favouritism.     But  has  it  ever 


occurred  to  "  R.  B.''  and  those  wlio  make  such 
charges  that  if  these  are  correct,  there  is  nothing 
less  than  a  system  of  unmitigated  collusion  and 
fraud  between  the  judges  and  those  whom  they 
favour?  There  is  no  escape  from  this.  Favouiit- 
ism  as  applied  here  is  only  another  name  for 
dishonesty.  The  most  remarkable  thing  connected 
with  the  subject  is  that  it  is  always  the  same  un- 
lucky indivi  luals  who  iuffer  through  such  dis- 
reputable i^roceedings. 

As  au  old  exhibitor,  who  for  a  lengthened  time 
had  a  fair  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  proceedings  at  horticultural  shows,  large 
and  smad,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  I  can 
without  the  least  reservation  say  that  I  have 
never  met  with  a  single  instance  in  which  there 
was  a  shadow  of  suspicion  of  favouritism  in  the 
awards  to  any  member  of  the  committees  repre- 
senting the  various  societies,  or  other  individual 
connected,  no  matter  what  his  standing  or  influ- 
ence might  be.  "  K.  B."  would  change  the  judges 
repeatedly,  not  allowing  them  to  ofhclate  twice  in 
succession,  thereby  insinuating  that  those  who  act 
in  that  capacity  are  not  to  be  trusted.  This  is  a 
lower  estimate  of  human  nature  than  I  should  care 
to  take,  and  one  I  am  glad  to  say  my  expe- 
rience warrants  me  in  asserting  is  not  shared  by 
more  than  a  very  limited  number  of  exhibitors. 
Where  errors  of  an  unmistakable  description  take 
place  in  the  awards,  such  as  might  be  construed 
into 

Favouritism,  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty 
they  occur  through  judges  being  appointed  who 
are  not  able  to  grov/  up  to  the  mark  the  things 
which  they  have  to  judge.  When  I  was  an  exhibi- 
tor the  necessity  for  judges  who  were  thus  quali- 
fied was  the  only  thing  that  I  used  to  urge. 
"  R.  B. 'complains  that  at  one  of  the  metropoli- 
tan shows  where  he  was  competing,  some  exhibi- 
tor who  came  later  than  the  regulations  stipulated 
for  was  allowed  to  compete,  and  was  awarded  a 
prize  that  others  who  v.'ere  tliere  in  time  with 
equally  good  productions  were  entitled  to.  This 
looks  like  a  case  of  favouritism,  in  which  both 
the  authorities  connected  with  the  show  and  the 
judges  would  appear  to  have  been  in  league, 
otherwise  the  productions  of  equal  merit  that 
reached  the  ground  v,-ithin  the  prescribed  time 
would  at  least  have  been  awarded  equal  prizes.  I 
am  a  firm  believer  in 

Staxdisg  bt  the  rules  in  everything  that 
goes  to  enforce  fair  and  e(jual  competition.  The 
rules  as  to  the  time  of  exhibitors  reaching  a  show 
are  made  by  committees  for  their  convenience,  so 
as  to  get  the  staging  done  in  reasonable  time  ;  but 
any  exhibitor  who  attempts  to  get  another  who 
competes  against  him  disqualified  on  such  ground 
tries  to  take  a  mean  advantage.  I  think  the  coun- 
cil whom  "  E.  B."  tells  us  he  wrote  to  after  his  pro- 
testing acted  perfectly  right  in  taking  no  notice 
of  his  communication.  As  an  evidence  that  all 
exhibitors  are  not  actuated  by  the  same  spirit, 
allow  me  to  mention  a  case  of  a  like  chaiacter 
where  an  exhibitor  was  out  of  time,  but  where  a 
very  different  course  was  taken  'oy  those  with  whom 
he  was  competing,  and  which  is  an  example  of 
that  good  feeling  which  should  ever  exist  amongst 
those  engaged  in  such  competitions.  In  187fi  the 
managers  of  the  Westminster  Aquarium  offered 
large  prizes— £50,  £30,  and  £20— for  twenty  Or- 
chids. Mr.  Ward,  then  gardener  to  the  late  Mr.  F. 
G.  Wilkins,  Leyton,  entered  and  staged  a  fine  collec- 
tion, as  did  also  Mr.  Douglas,  gardener  to  Jlr.  W. 
F.  Whitbourne,  Ilford.  Mr.  Hubberstey,  who  was 
then  gardener  to  Mr.  Wrigley,  of  Bury,  Lan- 
cashire, had  also  entered,  but  was  delayed  on  the 
railway,  and  did  not  reach  the  Aquarium  until 
long  after  the  time  when  all  the  exhibits  should 
have  been  there,  and  within  a  few  minutes  of  the 
time  at  which  the  judging  should  commence.  Mr. 
Ward  knew  that  in  the  absence  of  the  Bury  collec- 
tion he  would  be  first ;  he  also  felt  tolerably 
sure  that  it  they  were  forthcoming  he  would  only 
be  second,  a  difference  of  £20,  besides  the  honour 
of  taking  the  exceptionally  large  prize.  Here  was 
a  fine  chance  and  plenty  of  incentive  for  a  protest 
which,  if  Mr.  Ward  and  Mr.  Douglas  had  acted  as 
"  R.  B.'  tells  us  he  did,  they  assuredly  would  have  i 


made  ;  but  the  course  followed  was  different.  "  I,, 
along  with  the  other  judges  engaged  in  the  diffe- 
rent divisions,  was  in  the  building  waiting  the 
completion  of  the  arrangements,  and  the  next 
thing  we  saw  was  Mr.  Ward,  and,  if  I  recollect 
rightly,  Mr.  Douglas  also  at  high  pressure  speed 
helping  to  unpack  and  stage  Mr.  Hubberstey's 
collection.  But  they  are  hoth  in  the  first  flight  of 
exhibitors,  from  amongst  whom  are  rarely  found 
those  who  try  to  make  out  that  the  promoters  of 
horticultural  shows  and  the  judges  who  make  the 
awards  are  a  set  of  individuals  who  stoop  to  dis- 
honest acts. 

Horticultural  exhibitions  are  now  plenti- 
ful in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  have  such  an 
influence  on  gardening  that  where  real  grievances 
connected  with  them  exist,  exhibitors  are  only 
furthering  the  pursuit  in  making  them  known 
with  a  view  to  their  being  redressed.  But  that  is 
very  different  from  the  groundless  accusations  in- 
dulged in  by  those  who,  when  beaten,  try  to  make 
oat  that  they  have  suffered  an  injustice. 

T.  B. 

THE  MOUNTAIN  TOBACCO. 

(ARNICA   MONTANA.) 

Very  few  seem  to  know  this  pretty  composite 
from  the  mountains  of  Central  Europe,  yet  it  is 


Arnica  montana. 

a  most  desirable  plant  in  many  ways  ;  it  flowers 
freely  and  is  very  showy  in  early  summer.  The 
annexed  woodcut  represents  its  habit  of  growth 
admirably.  The  flower-heads  are  large  compared 
with  the  other  paits  of  the  plant,  being  some 
3  inches  or  more  across.  The  florets  are  of  a  bright 
orange,  an  effective  colour  among  early  summer 
flowers.  I  grow  it  admirably  in  the  most  exposed 
part  of  my  rock  garden,  and  find  that  it  does  best 
in  a  good  loamy  soil,  rather  stiff  than  otherwise- 
Planted  well  at  the  outset  it  gives  no  further 
trouble.  During  the  last  few  years  I  have  grown 
it  better  than  formerly',  and  I  get  a  better  crop  of 
flowers.  It  is  a  plant  which  I  should  like  to  see 
more  generally  cultivated  than  it  is.  The  roots 
yield  an  acrid  principle  called  arnicine. 

J.  W. 

NOTES    FROM    FRANCE. 

Pyramidal  Oat. — There  is  an  interesting 
note  respecting  this  in  the  journal  of  the  French 
National  Horticultural  Society.  It  appears  to 
occur  somewhat  sparsely  through  the  south-west 
of  France,  and  has  been  much  planted  in  the  de- 
partments of  Haute  Garonne  and  I'Ari^ge.  Espe- 
cial mention  is  made  of  a  fine  group  of  this  tree 
in  the  park  of  Verdais  (Haute  Garonne),  and  a- 
true  icjea  of  the  form  which  this  Oak  assumes 
when  in  full  growth  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  whilst  the  trees  rise  to  a  height  of  more 
than  100  feet,  they  do  not  individually  measure 
more  th.an  30  feet  through  at  the  base.  I  find 
that  Gillet  and  Magne  in  their  "  Flore  FranQaise" 
mention  a  variety  of  Querous  Robur  under  the 
name   of    fastigiata,   the    description    of    which 
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accords  with  the  above.  Loudon  also  has  it  in 
his  "  Hortus  Britannicus,''  giving  it  as  a  species 
and  as  a  native  oE  the  south  of  France,  but  I 
should  fancy  that  Gillet  and  Magne  are  right,  and 
that  it  is  but  a  variation  of  our  common  Oak. 
This  Odk  may  be  better  known  to  planters  in  this 
country  than  I  am  aware  of,  but  I  do  not  remember 
seeing  special  mention  made  of  it,  and  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  such  a  valuable  tree  as  to  warrant  its 
having  a  place  in  every  park.  The  great  tendency 
of  our  forest  trees  is  to  assume  rounded,  flat- 
headed  masses  of  foliage,  but  here  we  have  one 
which  is  apparently  so  distinct  of  form  as  to  afford 
a  welcome  and  decided  contrast.  If,  as  I  think 
it  may  be  safely  assumed,  it  is  a  variety  of  the 
common  Oak,  its  hardiness  is  of  course  beyond  all 
question,  and  it  should  be  looked  after  by  tree 
planters  generally.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
comes  true  from  seed,  but  in  all  probability  it  does, 
seeing  that  it  occurs  over  a  widespread  tract  of 
country.  It  should  not  be  difficult  to  procure 
acorns  of  this  pyramidal  Oak,  and  perhaps  I  may 
be  helping  those  wishing  to  do  so  by  mentioning 
that  the  attention  of  the  French  National  Horti- 
cultural Society  was  first  directed  to  it  by  M. 
Leo  d'Ouuous  de  Saverdun  (Arifege),  who  fur- 
nished the  details  from  which  the  note  in  their 
journal  was  compiled. 

Monnina  obtusifolia.— The  Revue  Ilorii- 
colc  gives  a  coloured  plate  of  this  Peruvian  shrub, 
and  which,  although  introduced  to  oar  gardens  so 
long  ago  as  \%?)<A,  has,  apparently,  quite  dropped 
out  of  caltivation.  M.  Andre,  in  his  travels  across 
the  Andes,  found  it  growing  abundantly  along 
with  its  congener  ligustrifolia.  Seeds  gathered 
at  that  time  failed  to  germinate,  but  it  was  after- 
wards introduced  in  another  way.  Seeing  that  it 
has  been  found  at  an  altitude  of  over  5000  feet,  it 
must  be  possessed  of  some  hardiness,  and  as  a 
fact  it  appears  to  belong  to  that  class  of  plants 
which  are  fairly  happy  in  some  of  the  mO:t 
favoured  localities  in  this  country,  but  which  are 
quite  at  home  in  a  cool  or  even  in  an  unhealed 
glass  structure.  In  M.  Andre's  garden  at  Cannes 
it  grows  well,  and  I  should  think  that  in  such 
places  as  the  Isle  of  Wight  it  would  do  well  as  a 
wall  plant  in  a  sunny  place.  The  general  appear- 
ance of  the  plant  as  portrayed  reminds  one  some- 
what of  some  of  the  shrubby  Veronicas,  the  foliage 
being  dense  and  lustrous,  and  the  flowers  in  ter- 
minal violet-coloured  spikes,  with  which  the  orange- 
coloured  anthers  afford  a  rather  novel  and  pleasing 
contrast.  M.  George  Bruant,  of  Poitiers,  has  the 
stock  of  this  plant,  and  will  put  it  into  commerce 
next  spring. 

Mussaendatheifera. — M.  Regnier,  nursery- 
man at  Fontenay-sous-Bois,  exhibited  this  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  French  National  Horticul- 
tural Society.  M.  Regnier  thus  describes  it :  "  This 
species,  a  native  of  Cochin  China,  is  of  great 
merit,  both  by  reason  of  the  beauty  and  the  sweet 
perfume  of  its  flower,  which  reminds  one  of  that 
of  the  Jessamine.  It  requires  a  stove  or  temperate 
house,  demanding  a  compost  of  good  lumpy  peat, 
with  plenty  of  water  when  growing  and  a  period 
of  rest  at  a  lower  temperature.''  The  flowers  are 
white,  long,  and  tubular,  the  habit  somewhat 
■drooping,  much  in  the  way  of  the  Periwinkle  or  of 
Torenia  asiatica.  It  is,  M.  Regnier  states,  very 
suitable  for  hanging  baskets,  and  would  pro- 
bably have  a  good  effect  grown  in  the  same 
manner  as  iEschynanthuses.  This  plant  is,  I  think, 
likely  to  become  a  favourite,  and  from  the  fact 
of  the  flowers  being  pure  while  and  so  sweetly 
scented  they  might  prove  useful  for  cutting.  The 
cultural  requirements  seem  to  be  about  the  same 
as  those  required  for  the  old  M.  frondosa. 

Double     rose  -  coloured     Myrobalan 

Plum.— Here  we  have  a  hardy  flowering  tree 
which  is  likely  to  prove  one  of  the  most 
important  introductions  to  our  gardens  of  late 
years.  It  was,  it  seems,  brought  over  to  the 
last  international  exhibition  at  Paris  by  the 
Japanese  gardeners  who  showed  their  products 
there,  and  was  by  them  given  to  M.  Baltet,  of 
Troyes.  M.  Baltet  thus  writes  concerning  it: 
■"  This  shrub,  which  is  very  hardy  and  vigorous,  is 
covered  early  in  spring  with  numerous  large  sweet- 


scented  flowers  disposed  in  thickly-set  bunches 
It  is  of  good  habit,  the  leaves  tolerably  large, 
being  of  a  lively  green,  edged  with  bright  car- 
mine, the  eyes  and  the  leaf-stalks  beirg  coloured 
in  the  same  manner,  It  flowers  very  early,  three 
weeks  before  Prunus  triloba."  M.  Carriere  ob- 
serves "  that  this  description  fails  to  convey  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  beauty  and  merits  of  this 
plant,  and  that  the  beauty,  size,  and  fine 
colour  of  the  rose-coloured  flowers  place 
this  in  the  very  front  rank  of  hardy  orna- 
mental plants."  This,  though  high,  is  doubtless 
well-meiited  praise,  as  its  great  beauty  is  supple- 
mented by  exceptional  precosity,  flowering  as  it 
does  much  in  advance  of  all  other  kinds,  a  fact 
which  will  be  sure  to  give  it  an  important  place 
amongst  forcing  shrubs,  the  more  especially  as  it 
is  of  a  vigorous,  but  at  the  same  time  very  flori- 
ferous  nature. 

BoBe  Merveille  de  Lyon— I  would  beg 
to  be  allowed  to  supplement  a  short  notice  of 
this  new  Rose  in  a  late  number  of  The  Gabden 
by  observing  that  the  high  opinion  formed  of  it 
in  France  appears  to  be  likely  to  be  confirmed  by 
English  Rose  growers.  A  large  trade  grower  who 
has  grown  nearly  all  the  new  varieties  which  have 
appeared  during  the  last  twenty  years  is  delighted 
with  it.  He  thinks  it  the  finest  Rose  raised  for  a 
long  time  past  and  prophesies  a  great  future  for 
it.  Trade  growers  are  not  generally  very  enthu- 
siastic about  novelties  ;  they  know  how  very  few 
of  them  stand  the  test  of  time  ;  therefore  I  am  all 
the  more  inclined  to  take  my  friend's  word,  and 
should  advise  your  readers  to  make  a  large  cross 
against  Merveille  de  Lyon.  It  is,  I  am  given  to 
understand,  being  distributed  in  this  country,  but 
the  stock  is  short.  J-  C.  D. 


FERNS. 

LARGE  NON-ARBORESCENT  FERNS. 

Feom  a  decorative  point  of  view,  for  the  ornamen- 
tation of  conservatories  or  large  winter  gardens, 
the  numerous  and,  in  many  cases,  striking  plants 
which  form  this  group  are  unequalled  for  diver- 
sity of  foliage;  and  whatever  their  habit  may  be  — 
drooping,  as  that  of  Woodwardia  radicans  ;  spread- 
ing, as  that  of  the  Angiopteris  and  Marattias  ;  or 
erect,  as  that  of  Todea  arborea  ;  plants  with  mas- 
sive foliage,  as  Neottopteris  australasica;  or  with 
light  and  finely-cut  fronds,  as  Dennsticdtia  daval- 
lioides  Youngi— they  all  came  in  for  their  share  of 
usefulness,  and  some  of  them  are  found  really  in- 
dispensable where  spacious  houses  have  to  be 
filled.  What  can  have  a  more  tropical  and  truly 
regal  appearance  in  a  conservatory  than  a  natu- 
rally arranged  group  of  the  large  growing  Daval- 
lias  — polyantha,  for  instance,  which  one  cannot 
help  admiring,  especially  when  furnished  with  finely 
bronzed  fronds,  which,  bright  crimson  in  youth, 
turn  with  age  to  a  beautiful  dark,  glossy  green.  D. 
solida,  too,  has  great  pendulous  fronds  with  grace- 
fully cut  pinnas  of  a  light  shining  green  that  con- 
trast strikingly  with  those  of  the  well-known 
and  widely  appreciated  Asplenium  Nidus-avis,  re- 
markable alike  for  the  extraordinary  substance  of 
its  broad,  entire,  glossy  fronds,  and  for  the  way  in 
which  they  are  produced,  leaving  at  their  base  a 
circular  hollow,  from  which  distinctive  character 
the  popular  name  of  Bird's-nest  Fern  originated. 
Where  such  groups  exist  and  when  they  are  sur- 
mounted by  the  noble  head  of  a  light  and  spread- 
ing Tree  Fern,  or,  as  at  Chatsworth,  by  the  peculiar 
growth  of  Cibotium  Barometz,  the  'Vegetable 
Lamb,  and  the  intervening  spaces  filled  with  such 
plants  as  Davallia  cicutaria,  a  kind  with  very 
finely  cut  long  fronds,  or  with  the  elegantly 
habited  Polystichum  oapense,  the  not  less  curious 
Pteris  Ghiesbreghti,  whose  soft,  succulent  stems 
and  gigantic  pale  green  fronds  possess  a  most  sin- 
gular aspect,  or  the  most  handsome  of  all  strong- 
growing  Ferns,  Balantium  Culcita,  a  native  of 
Madeira,  with  gorgeous  broad  triangular  fronds  of 
a  most  pleasing  form  and  colour — such  groups 
intermixed  with  a  few  noble  fronds  of  Marattias, 
which  are  often  borne  on  stout,  robust  fleshy 
stalks   10  feet  to  12  feet  high,  pro  luce    a  sight 


never  to  be  forgotten.  Such  diversity  of  forms 
and  sizes  makes  a  most  effective  display.  How 
many  intermediate  tints  is  there  not  between  the 
light,  glaucous  colour  of  Microlepia  platypliylla 
and  the  very  dirk  glossy  green  of  Lomaria  cycadie- 
folia.  Besides  the  beautiful  metallic  or  bronzy 
hue  peculiar  to  the  handsome  Didymochlaina 
lunulata  and  Lastrea  eiythrosora,  thtre  are  also 
shades  of  green  sufficient  to  make  of  themselves 
a  most  interesting  group.  According  to  the 
position  which  they  should  occupy  in  tbe  house, 
and  also  to  suit  their  peculiar  requirements,  the 
large  non-arborescent  Ferns  may  be  divided  in 
three  sections,  the  first,  and  also  the  most  exten- 
sive, comprising  only  plants  whose  requirements 
are  easily  satisfied — plants  which  thrive  well  in 
the  ordinary  mixture  of  soil  such  as  that  used  for 
Ferns  in  general.  These  are,  of  course,  the  sorts 
most  frequently  met  with  ;  even  amateurs  gener- 
ally manage  to  find  room  for  a  few  of  them. 
These  are  marked  1  in  the  accompanying  list, 
which  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  anyone 
wishing  to  plant  a  permanent  fernery.  The 
second  section  consists  of  plants  that  either 
require  drier  treatment  or  else  kinds  of  a  more 
drooping  habit ;  in  any  case,  they  are  all  sp  ecies 
which  are  benefited  by  being  planted  on  elevated 
positions  ;  these  are  marked  2.  The  semi-aquatio 
or  swampy  growing  sorts,  which  are  about  the 
strongest  growers  of  all,  form  a  third  and  last 
section.  These  are  on  the  list  marki  d  3.  These 
delight  in  being  planted  in  the  lowest  part  of  the 
house  and  thrive  best  where  the  ground,  which 
should  be  of  a  spongy  character,  can  always  be 
kept  in  a  naturally  damp  condition.  Great  care 
has  been  taken  in  the  compilation  of  this  list,  and 
none  but  the  species  which  will  grow  in  a  mini- 
mum temperature  of  1.")°  during  winter  Vave  been 
placed  in  it ;  therefore  all  of  them  can,  without 
fear  of  failure,  be  grown  together. 

tittwe        A  i-  ran",  heiyht. 
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S. 

MAIDEN-HAIR  FERNS  IN  THE  SUN. 

I  FEEL,  convinced  that  if  those  who  grow  Maiden- 
hair Ferns  for  room  and  conservatory  decoration 
would  give  them  a  sunny,  airy  place  instead  of 
keeping  them  shaded  and  in  a  moist  atmosphere, 
they  would  not  have  to  complain  of  the  fronds 
withering  and  turning  brown  when  exposed  to 
dry  air,  draughts,  and  other  adverse  circumstances. 
We  have  a  dozen  or  two  of  plants  in  4.i-inch  and 
6-inch  pots  which  have  stood  all  the  summer  on 
the  floor  of  a  small  lean-to  house  in  a  south  ex- 
posure. They  have  had  no  shade,  but  have  de- 
veloped into  nice  bushy  little  specimens  with 
every  appearance  of  health  and  vigour  in  them. 
It  is  true  the  fronds  are  not  quite  so  large  nor  so 
richly  green  as  when  grown  in  a  moist,  shaded 
p'ace,  but  they  are,  figuratively  speaking,  as  hard 
as  aails,  and  would,  I  am  surj,  remain  fresh  and 
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healthy  all  the  winter,  whether  confined  in  the 
close,  vitiated  atmosphere  of  a  living  room  or 
where  they  might  sometimes  be  exposed  to  cur- 
rents of  cold  air. 

Then,  again,  for  bouquets  and  floral  decorations 
generally,  I  am  sure  the  fronds  would  last  good 
very  much  longer.  It  is  a  pity  our  market  people 
could  not  grow  them  in  this  way,  but,  unfortunately, 
it  does  not  always  pay  them  to  do  things  in  the 
manner  best  calculated  to  afford  lasting  pleasure 
to  the  purchaser.  Those  who  buy  Maiden-hair 
Ferns  for  the  sake  of  the  great  luxuriance  and 
deep  rich  green  of  the  fronds  have  to  pay  too  dear 
for  that  pleasure,  which  is  a  fleeting  one,  for  this 
superabundant  health  cannot  be  maintained  in  the 
atmosphere  of  a  dwelling  house  or  in  an  ordinary 
greenhouse,  but  as  long  as  people  buy  for  im- 
mediate effect  only,  growers  will  naturally  cul- 
tivate accordingly. 

One  point,  however,  is  worthy  of  remark  in  the 
culture  of  Ferns  in  the  sun,  and  that  is  the  amount 
of  moisture  needed  both  at  the  roots  and  over- 
head. It  is  well  known  by  Fern  growers  generally 
that  the  Maiden-hairs  do  not,  when  grown  under 
the  conditions  generally  accorded  and  considered 
indispensable  for  them,  like  to  have  their  foliage 
wetted.  But  with  a  free,  dry  current  of  air  play- 
ing round  them,  and  a  fierce  light  pouring  on  them 
for  many  hours  at  a  time,  the  natural  conditions 
are  so  much  altered  as  to  demand  a  modification 
in  the  cultural  details.  Frequent  sprinklings  over- 
head are,  indeed,  in  these  altered  circumstances, 
indispensable,  and,  need  I  say,  that  water  at  the 
root  is  also  required  much  oftener.  J.  C.  B. 


Flower  Garden. 


NARCISSUS  INCOMPAKABILIS. 

In  The  Gakden  (p.  349)  Mr.  Engleheart  asks 
if  this  plant  ever  bears  any  seeds.  That 
it  does  so  naturally  as  a  wild  plant  is  beyond 
question;  hence  it  not  only  occupies  rather 
an  extended  geographical  area,  but  there 
are  numerous  seedling  garden  forms  of  it  in 
cultivation.  Whether  Dean  Herbert's  hybrid  N. 
incomparabilis  ever  bore  seeds  is  doubtful,  but  it 
is  now  a  well-established  fact  that  but  few  hybrid 
plants  whatever  are  absolutely  sterile.  Indeed  if 
it  were  so,  it  follows  that  derivative  hybrids -of 
which  hundreds  exist  in  our  gar  lens— could 
never  have  been  obtained.  As  to  the  scattered  or 
sporadic  distribution  of  N.  incomparabilis  where- 
ever  it  is  naturalised  in  quantity,  precisely  the 
same  occurrence  is  true  in  the  case  of  N.  Tele- 
monius  flore-pleno  (common  double  Daffodil), 
which,  as  is  well  known,  never  seeds.  I  never 
could  quite  satisfy  myself  how  the  double  Daffo- 
dil manages  to  become  scattered  about  in  old 
orchards  and  meadows  wherever  it  abounds ;  but 
that  it  is  so  distributed  is  a  well-known  fact.  To 
be  clear,  we  must  remember  that  although  N.  in- 
comparabilis is  common  as  a  wild  plant  on  the 
Continent,  as  in  France,  it  is  quite  easy  to  raise 
hybrids  between  the  Daffodil  and  the  Poet's 
Narcissus,  which  resembles  the  wild  plant  so  nearly 
as  to  be  practically  the  same  thing ;  hence  it  is 
within  the  bounds  of  reason  to  assume  that  the  wild 
plant  is  a  hybrid  naturally  evolved  by  the  inter- 
crossing of  these  two  species.  We  have  analogous 
cases  in  the  alpine  Primroses,  as  noted  by  Kerner, 
and  even  in  our  own  meadows  there  are  wild 
Oxlips,  and  by  crossing  the  Cowslip  with  the 
common  Primrose,  hybrid  Oxlips  have  been  raised 
under  cultivation  in  our  gardens.  The  idea  that 
hybrid  plants  must  of  necessity  be  sterile  has  long 
been  proved  to  be  erroneous.  M.  Naudin  considers 
that  of  all  known  hybrids  25  per  cent,  only  are 
absolutely  sterile,  and  it  is  to  this  small  class  of 
hybrids  only  that  the  old  name  of  "  Mules  "  (i.e., 
sterile  hybrids)  may  properly  be  applied. 

If  Mr.  Engleheart  will  look  carefully  at  my 
article  on  pp.  318-319  he  will  find  his  assumption 
(see  p.  34:9)  an  erroneous  one.  I  certainly  inferred 
that  N.  incomparabilis  was  known  to  be  of  hybrid 
origin  in  gardens,  and  assumed  to  be  a  wild 
hybrid  in  nature,  but  I  nowhere    "confidently 


stated  that  N.  incomparabilis  was  a  hybrid,  and 
therefore  sterile.''  F.  W.  B. 


SIDALCEA  CANDIDA. 

It  is  only  within  the  past  few  years  that  the  genus 
Sidalcea  was  heard  of  in  gardens,  and  even  now 
none  of  the  species  enjoy  a  wide  reputation.  As 
far  as  we  are  able  to  determine,  there  are  four  dis- 
tinct species  now  in  gardens,  viz.,  S.  malvsflora, 
S.  oregana,  S.  humilis,  and  S.  Candida,  of  which 
we  give  a  woodcut  illustration.  They  are  all  of  a 
similar  stamp  as  regards  habit  of  growth  and 
flowering,  and  all  of  them  seem  to  be   somewhat 


soil  and  an  open  situation,  not  too  dry  in  summer. 
The  genus  is  essentially  a  Calif ornian  one,  the 
only  outlying  member  being  S.  Candida,  which 
occurs  in  the  Kocky  Mountains ;  but  it  does  not 
go  far  enough  westward  to  fall  into  the  Califomian 
flora. 

Clove  Carnations  and  their  bloom.— 

Mr.  Muir  states  that  he  has  (in  S.  Wales)  these 
plants  in  flower  sixteen  or  seventeen  weeks — June 
to  October.  We  have  lately  spoken  of  the  long 
time  during  which  they  bloom  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Edinburgh.  Here,  then,  we  have  proof 
of  these  fine  things  lasting  longer  in  bloom  than 


Flowers  and  foliage  of  Sidalcea  Candida  (natural  size)  :  flowers  white. 


variable.  S.  malvaeflora  and  oregana  are  botani- 
cally  considered  to  be  only  forms  of  one  species, 
but,  be  this  as  it  may,  they  are  distinct  enough  for 
garden  purposes.  Both  have  purplish  pink  flowers, 
but  the  flower-spike  of  malvsflora  is  much  denser 
than  that  of  oregana,  which  is  altogether  of  stouter 
growth,  and  has  a  more  branching  and  somewhat 
straggling  habit.  8.  humilis,  as  its  name  implies, 
is  of  dwarf  growth,  the  stems  being  long  and 
trailing.  S.  Candida  has  erect  stems  varying 
from  1 J  feet  to  3  feet  high.  Its  flowers  are  not  so 
large  as  those  of  S.  malvieflora.  They  are  pure 
white,  and  are  borne  abundantly ;  in  fact,  it  is 
really  a  pretty  plant,  and  one  which  might  well 
be  included  in  a  select  list  of  hardy  perennials. 
All  of  them  flower  from  the  end  of  J  one  till  the 
end  of  August.  The  two  best  are  malvaeflora  and 
Candida,  both  of  which  when  well  grown  make 
really  attractive  objects  in  the  hardy  plant  border. 
As  regards  culture,  there  is  but  little  to  say.  Their 
requirements  are  very  moderate ;  they  like  a  good 


bedding  plants,  and  when  these  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  autumn  rains  and  storms  Clove 
Carnations  look  fresh  and  well.  It  is  much  to  be 
desired  that  our  raisers  would  get  a  number  of 
kinds  of  Carnation  with  the  same  valuable  habit. 
It  should  not  be  difficult.  With  a  dozen  kinds  as 
good  as  the  old  Glove,  we  might  have  a  Carnation- 
garden  indeed. 

Single  blue  Violets  are  flowers  that  any 
one  can  grow,  and  they  prove  most  useful  at  this- 
time  of  year  in  bunches  placed  in  the  drawing- 
room  or  boudoir.  The  best  place  in  which  to  grow 
Violets  is  between  the  rows  of  bush  fruit ;  a  single 
row "  planted  between  Gooseberry  or  Currant 
bushes,  and  allowed  to  grow  for  a  year  or  two,  will 
yield  an  unfailing  supply  of  sweet  Violets.  The 
shelter  and  shade  of  the  bushes  just  suit  their 
requirements,  and  during  mild  winters  they  will 
continue  to  yield  plenty  of  blossoms.  The  single 
blue  varieties,  of  which  the  Czar  is  the  type,  is  the 
best  for  outdoor  culture,  as  the  more  tender  double 
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sorts  require  the  shelter  of  glass  to  insure  a  con- 
tinuous supply  of  their  delicately  perfumed  blos- 
soms.— J.  G.,  Hants. 


CARNATION  W.  P.  MILNEE. 

This,  although  comparatively  new,  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  Carnations  with  which  I  am  acquain- 
ted, and  one  well  worth  a  place  in  every  garden. 
It  is  a  strong  grower  and  profuse  fiowerer,  and  its 
blooms  are  of  the  purest  white  and  of  large  size. 
They  are  beautifully  formed  and  never  burst  open 
when  fully  developed,  a  recommendation  that 
many  kinds  do  not  possess.  For  beds  and  borders 
it  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  Carnation  that  can 
be  grown,  But  its  usefulness  extends  further; 
it  is  admirably  adapted  for  cultivation  in 
pots  for  autumn  and  spring  flowering.  Healthy 
plants  of  it  put  out  in  spring  in  the  usual 
way  will  in  due  time  produce  flowers  and  a  good 
quantity  of  grass,  which  should,  as  soon  as  ready, 
be  layered.  The  parent  plants  can  be  allowed  to 
flower  if  their  blooms  during  the  early  summer  are 
required  ;  if  not,  they  should  be  removed  as  early 
as  possible.  The  best  plan  is  to  plant  out  a  quan- 
tity of  plants  in  a  southern  aspect  with  this  end 
in  view,  for  by  the  removal  of  the  flowers  the  grass 
will  be  stronger  and  ready  for  layering  earlier,  a 
decided  advantage  for  the  purpose  wanted.  These 
earlylayers,  aftertheyare  well  rooted,  andif  strong, 
will  commence  at  once  to  grow  and  spindle 
rapidy  for  flowering.  They  should  be  lifted  care- 
fully, say  towards  the  end  of  August  if  ready,  or 
early  in  the  following  month,  with  a  good  ball  of 
soil  attached  and  then  placed  in  4-inch  or  5-inch 
pots  according  to  their  size  and  strength.  Two 
plants  can  be  placed  in  the  last  size  if  the  balls  of 
soil  are  not  too  large  or  the  plants  too  strong. 

After  potting  they  should  be  placed  in  a  cold 
frame  and  kept  close  for  a  fortnight,  or  until  their 
roots  are  visible  near  the  sides  of  the  pots  ;  after 
that  they  can  be  gradually  hardened  oil  and 
placed  outside,  or  they  can  remain  in  the  frame 
with  the  lights  off  while  the  weather  remains 
favourable.  They  must  be  kept  moderately  moist 
at  first  until  their  roots  are  active  and  then  care- 
fully watered  afterwards,  never  allowing  them  to 
suifer  through  an  insufEcient  supply.  Each  plant 
will  need  an  upright  stake,  and  must  have  a  light 
airy  place  in  the  greenhouse  after  the  middle  of 
October  that  is  if  there  is  any  fear  of  a  slight  frost. 
Many  of  the  earliest  of  the  plants  will,  by  the  end 
of  the  month  or  early  in  the  following,  have  their 
first  flowers  fully  expanded,  and  they  will  in  a 
temperature  of  from  45°  to  50°  continue  supply- 
ing blooms  for  a  long  time,  for  the  layers  when 
lifted  will  be  in  various  stages  of  development. 
Those 

Layered  later  and  ready  for  lifting  now  will, 
if  placed  in  3-inch  pots  and  stored  in  a  frame 
until  rooted  and  well  established  in  their  pots, 
make  grand  plants  for  flowering  in  spring.  They 
can  be  had  in  bloom  by  the  end  of  March  if,  after 
being  well  established,  they  are  removed  to  the 
temperature  indicated  above.  After  the  new  year, 
if  the  small  pots  are  free  of  roots,  they  should  be 
placed  in  5-inch  ones,  and  when  they  have  com- 
menced rooting  in  these  they  will  bear  gentle 
forcing;  a  night  temperature  of  50°  will  do  with  a 
gradual  rise  during  the  day.  They  must  be 
brought  forward  gently,  else  they  will  soon  draw 
up  weakly,  and  a  few  poor  flowers  will  only  be 
produced.  During  the  gentle  forcing  of  these 
plants  they  must  have  air  admitted  to  them  daily 
and  be  kept  as  near  the  glass  as  possible.  Select 
for  spring  flowerers  good  strong  layers,  and  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  sooner  they  are 
established  in  the  pots  in  which  they  are  intended 
to  flower  the  greater  the  success,  because  they  can 
afterwards  be  brought  on  more  gradually. 

Manifesto. 

Autumnflowering  Chrysanthemums. 

—The  most  beautiful  and  most  valuable  among 
these  is,  without  doubt,  Madame  Desgrange. 
Some  200  plants  of  this  are  now  in  flower  here, 
and  making  a  grand  display.  The  blooms  are 
large,  well  formed,  and  pure  white  when  fully  ex- 


panded. For  all  decorative  purposes  no  flower  is 
more  useful,  and,  coming  in  at  a  time  when  good 
flowers  are  always  scarce,  it  cannot  be  too  highly 
recommended  for  extensive  cultivation.  Souvenir 
d'un  Ami  is  also  most  useful,  blooming,  as  it  does, 
before  Madame  Desgrange.  It  is  very  free,  good 
in  colour,  and  may  be  had  at  almost  any  time  in 
the  autumn.— F.  &  A.  DiCKSON  &  SONS,  Upton 
Nurseries,  Chester. 

Marvel  of  Peru— Of  this  there  are  several 
varieties,  but,  as  a  rule,  they  have  been  much  over- 
rated. The  name  itself  suggests  something  won- 
derful. Those  who  know  nothing  of  them  except 
what  they  read  in  seed  lists  and  books  might  think 
they  were  exceptionally  grand,  but  I  have  never 
found  them  to  be  so ;  they  always  have  a  weedy 
look,  and  cannot  be  compared  with  scores  of  other 
lovely  annuals  that  might  be  named.  They  are 
not  showy  when  viewed  from  a  distance,  and  when 
closely  inspected  there  is  little  about  them  to  in- 
terest one.  Their  flowers  are  puny,  of  no  distinct 
colour,  and  only  fragrant  at  certain  times.  In 
mixed  borders  they  have  little  to  attract  one,  and 
by  the  majority  of  people  would  be  passed  by 
without  comment.  They  are  easily  raised  from 
seed,  and  will  grow  freely  in  the  open  air  in  sum- 
mer, but  these  are  their  only  recommendations. — 
J.  Muir. 

Cliveden  Yellow  Pansy.— For  bedding 

or  massing  in  any  way  this  Pansy  is  still  the 
earliest  to  flower  in  spring.  It  is  so  hardy,  too, 
that  no  sort  of  weather  injures  it.  With  us  it 
begins  to  flower  in  February  and  continues  quite 
a  mass  of  bright  yellow  flowers  for  three  or  four 
months.  It  is  altogether  a  most  useful  plant.  It 
is  neat  in  growth ;  so  compact  indeed  is  the 
growth,  that  we  increase  our  stock  by  dividing 
the  old  plants  in  July  and  planting  cut  the 
pieces  preparatory  to  their  being  put  in  the  flower 
beds  in  October  for  spring  flowering.— J.  C.  C. 


NOTES  FROM  HECKFIELD. 

Flower  beds  in  winter. — Though  our  ther- 
mometer has  not  yet  receded  to  the  freezing  point, 
and  many  flowers  are  still  in  great  beauty,  notably 
so  the  single  Dahlias,  Marguerites,  Japanese  Ane- 
mones, Sweet  Peas,  Asters,  and  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  yet  wind  and  rain  have  played  sad  havoc 
with  all  the  ordinary  kinds  of  bedding  plants,  and 
we  have  therefore  made  a  start  to  clear  out  all 
that  will  not  stand  frost  that  we  may  don  the 
beds  in  winter  dress,  this  being  a  part  of  our 
duties  that  an  appreciative  employer  requires  done 
well ;  hence,  we  try  our  best,  and  consequently 
with  a  fair  amount  of  success.  I  have  not  time  to 
enter  into  details  of  arrangement,  or  to  name  all 
the  plants  used,  so  must  content  myself  by  a  few 
general  remarks  that  may  possibly  be  helpful  to 
those  who  dislike  bare  beds  under  their  windows 
in  winter.  Of  course,  under  the  old  regime,  before 
the  bedding-out  mania  began,  such  beds  were 
never  empty,  but  I  question  whether  they  looked 
better  than  they  would  had  they  been  so,  for,  to 
say  the  least,  herbaceous  plants  do  not  look  tidy 
in  winter  ;  certainly  not  sufficiently  so  to  beget  a 
liking  for  viewing  them  daily ;  and,  presuming 
this  view  to  be  correct,  the  bedding-out  system 
with  all  its  faults,  must  be  credited  with  having 
fostered,  or  rather  made  imperative,  the  adorn 
ment  of  the  beds  in  winter^;  at  any  rate  it  has  had 
this  efEect  here,  and  that  to  so  great  an  extent 
that  when  making  the  summer  arrangements  the 
one  great  consideration  is  to  work  in  all  the  plants 
possible,  that,  whilst  they  associate  well  with  sum- 
mer flowers,  shall  continue  effective  throughout 
the  winter  also ;  this  was  and  is  our  primary 
rule.  The  next  one  is  concerning  variety, 
both  in  regard  to  suitableness  for  bedding, 
colour — particularly  in  brightness  for  the  winter 
season — and  hardiness.  By  adherence  to  these 
two  rules— coupled  with  hard  work  as  a  matter 
of  course — we  have  now  no  diificulty  in  getting 
bright  effects  in  the  beds  in  the  winter,  which, 
taking  [into  account  season,  compare  favourably 
with  those  of  the  summer.  By  way  of  illustration, 
I  note  the  following  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  way 
to  transform  a  summer  into  a  winter  arrange- 


ment. A  large  square  bed  I  edge  with  Herniaria 
glabra,  and  having  a  groundwork  of  the  same,  or 
rather  the  divisional  lines  of  the  pattern  being 
formed  with  this  plant,  the  lines  next  to  the  green 
are  Sedum  acre  elegans,  the  panels  being  filled 
in  with  Alternanthera  and  variegated  Mesembry- 
anthemum,  the  standard  or  dot  plants  being 
Chamajpeuce  Cassabona3,  Grevillea  robusta,  and 
Australian  Dracsenas.  The  Grevilleas  are  now 
being  replaced  with  golden  Eetinosporas,  the 
Mesembryanthemum  with  Sedum  glaucum,  the 
Alternantheras  with  Heaths,  and  the  DracEenas  with 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana  erecta  viridis,  one  of  the 
best  of  all  Conifers  for  the  purpose.  I  may  add 
that  our  Sedums  are  prepared  in  a  reserve  garden — 
a  useful  department  in  more  ways  than  one — and 
are  lifted  in  flakes  with  a  spade  like  a  turf  and 
laid  on  the  ground,  and  thus  we  get  a  furnished 
effect  at  once. 

Planting  out    and  top-dressing    pot 

Strawberries.-"  J.  C.  B.'s  "  notes  in  The  Garden 
(pp.  364  and  366)  were  evidently  penned  on  the 
principle  "  tit  for  tat,"  and  I  have  perhaps  no 
cause  of  complaint,  and  I  make  none  except  to  re- 
mind him  that  in  all  criticism  it  is  desirable  to 
quote  an  opponent  correctly  ;  this  he  does  not  do, 
but  leaves  the  general  reader  to  infer  that  I  advise 
October  planting  in  preference  to  August,  which  I 
certainly  do  not,  but  knowing  that  ofttimes  it  is 
impossible  to  do  all  things  at  the  right  time,  and 
having  more  than  once  had  fine  crops  of  fruit  the 
following  year  from  good  strong  plants  (this  I 
stated  they  should  be)  put  out  in  October,  I 
thought  the  note  might  possibly  meet  the  case  of 
someone  whom  I  would  still  counsel  to  proceed, 
and  expect  a  good  crop  of  fruit  next  year,  that  is 
if  the  plants  be  well  protected  by  manurial  mulch- 
ings throughout  the  winter  and  spring.  "J.  C.  B.'s'' 
notions  as  to  the  injury  in  the  formation  of  the 
fruit  germ  by  moving  in  October  I  consider 
purely  imaginary,  or,  in  other  words,  as  a  "  ghost 
which  he  has  raised  for  the  sake  of  laying  it." 
With  regard  to  the  fruit  germ  in  pot  Strawberries, 
I  am  too  matter  of  fact  to  be  scientific,  and  there- 
fore I  cannot  be  supposed  to  know  how  fruit 
germs  are  manufactured';  but  this  I  do  know,  that 
if  you  feed  them  too  liberally  they  burst,  and 
grow,  spread  out,  instead  of  rounding  off  or  plump- 
ing up,  to  use  a  technical  gardening  term,  and  for 
this  reason  alone  I  would  not  at  this  season  either 
top-dress  or  give  manure  water,  but  simply,  as  I 
said,  keep  them  from  starvation  by  never  allowing 
them  to  suffer  from  lack  of  water,  and  I  would 
well  ripen  the  growth  by  full  exposure  to  the  at- 
mosphere and  by  giving  the  plants  plenty  of  space. 

Gravel  walks.- Eain  and  fog  having, 
as  it  were,  driven  us  off  the  turf  on  to  the 
walks,  the  wish  is  a  very  natural  one  to 
have  them — the  walks — as  easy  to  travel  on  as 
we  find  the  turf  to  be.  This  in  many  instances 
will  be  very  difiicult,  solely  owing  to  the 
lack  of  suitable  gravel,  or  a  gravel  that  will 
not  bind  together  however  much  it  be  rolled. 
Happily  this  is  not  our  case,  as  we  are  favoured 
with  a  gravel  that  binds  nearly  as  hard  as  concrete ; 
but  even  this  merit  is  not  an  unmixed  evil,  for 
the  smooth  hard  surface  the  sooner  gets  moss- 
grown,  and  in  frosty  weather  is  pasty  and  un- 
comfortable, unless  the  surface  be  broken  up  at 
least  once  in  the  year,  an  operation  that  we  are 
now  engaged  in,  that  we  may  have  clean,  hard, 
and  dry  walks  throughout  the  winter.  I,  perhaps, 
ought  to  say  that  prior  to  the  breaking  up  all  the 
moss  possible  is  scraped  off  and  swept  up ;  the 
surface  is  then  turned  to  the  depth  of  3  inches  or 
4  inches,  finely  raked,  and  afterwards  rolled 
till  well  consolidated.  Where  good  binding 
gravel  is  not  to  be  had,  the  foundations  of  walks 
should  be  deeper,  and  may  be  made  of  any 
material  that  will  let  the  water  through,  such  as 
brick  rubble,  fire  clinkers,  and  rough  coal  ashes ; 
the  surface  should  be  fine  as  possible,  say  an  inch 
thickness  of  finely  sifted  stones  on  a  bed  of 
coal  ashes,  and  which  should  be  kept  well  rolled 
down.  This  makes  a  good  firm  walk ;  if  a  greater 
depth  of  stones  be  used,  the  walk  wiU  be  loose 
and  "uncomfortable  to  the  tread. 

W.  WiLDSMITH. 
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Rose  Garden. 

ROSES  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES. 

Most  amateurs  who  try  to  grow  Roses  find  no 
lack  of  people,  experienced  and  otherwise,  who 
tell  them  how  they  tried  to  grow  Roses  year  after 
year  without  success,  and  how  they  finally  aban- 
doned the  effort.  Most  horticultural  failures  re- 
sult not  from  unsuitable  climate,  situation,  or 
soil,  but  from  downright  want  of  knowledge  as  to 
the  treatment  required.  How  often  do  we  hear  of 
people  planting  Tea  Roses  in  solid  clay,  and 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  in  almost  pure  sand  without 
previous  preparation,  and  after  carefully  planting 
them  loosely  in  the  depth  of  winter,  probably  on 
a  clear  frosty  day,  they  leave  the  rest  to  unsuit- 
able soil  and  a  beneficient  Providence  in  the  sure 
hope  of  a  heavy  crop  of  Roses  the  ensuing  season. 
Current  literature  would  tell  them  that  where  the 
Rose  (or  in  fact  anything  else)  grows  and  ripens 
its  seed  in  a  wild  state,  there  the  cultivated  varie- 
ties may,  with  proper  treatment,  be  absolutely 
forced  to  grow  successfully.  The  river  Trent  is 
supposed  to  be  the  division  line,  north  of  which  it 
is  risky  and  unsafe  to  attempt  anything  in  the  way  of 
Teas  out  of  doors,  except  Gloire  de  Dij  on,  yet  we  find 
rosarians  altering  this  line  by  judiciously  sheltering 
their  Teas,  planting  them  on  raised  beds,  and 
slightly  protecting  them  with  a  mulch  of  long 
litter  lightly  scattered  over  branches  and  soil 
alike.  They  thus  can  grow  Teas,  for  instance, 
much  farther  north  than  without  such  pains;  so 
it  is  with  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Chinas,  and  Bour- 
bons in  naturally  unfavourable  localities.  How- 
ever, this  tampering,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  with 
natural  lines  of  demarcation  for  Teas,  belongs, 
perhaps,  to  the  higher  walks  of  Rose  culture  after 
success  with  hardier  kinds.  What  I  wish  to  point 
out  is,  that  if  amateurs  will  plant  and  manure 
their  trees  with  brains,  as  we  are  told  the  artist 
did  in  mixing  his  colours,  we  should  have  fewer 
failures,  and  success  begetting  further  successes. 
A  neighbour  of  mine  just  twelve  months  ago  de- 
termined to  grow  Roses,  and  this  in  a  district  so 
unfavourable,  and  under  such  unsuitable  condi- 
tions, as  to  be  condemned  by  others  better  situ- 
ated. The  garden  faces  the  south,  and  has  a  rapid 
slope  down  to  a  river  at  a  decline  of  about 
300  feet  in  half  a  mile,  or  very  little  further 
than  from  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  to  the 
Thames.  Two  feet  six  inches  of  sandy  soil  on 
solid  sandstone  rock  (how  excellently  drained  !), 
and  exposed  to  the  south-west  and  north-west  gales, 
which  blew  one  season  with  such  violence  that  a 
Cucumber  frame  was  blown  about,  and  window 
boxes  shared  the  fate  of  my  neighbour's  chimney 
top.  In  fact,  from  "  a'  the  airts  the  wind  can 
blaw,"  excepting  the  north,  there  was  exposure, 
and  no  suitable  place  for  Rose  growing  could  be 
found  until  a  happy  thought  suggested  itself,  viz., 
that  as  a  predecessor  had  planted  a  hedge  of 
Laurels  to  protect  the  western  side  of  the  lawn, 
why  not  take  a  slice  off  the  turf  and  make  a  real 
Rose  border  ?  No  sooner  said  than  done.  A  spud 
was  run  down  to  cut  off  such  roots  as  trespassed ; 
the  turf  was  dug  up  and  carefully  put  on  one  side 
to  rot,  as  the  very  best  Rose  soil ;  trenching  and 
ameliorating  the  staple  with  cow  manure  was  next 
done.  I  have  omitted  to  say  that,  having  obtained 
a  list  giving  forty  of  the  best  Roses  for  such  a 
garden,  he  went  to  the  Rose  nurseries,  as  all 
buyers  should,  just  when  Roses  are  in  full  bloom, 
and  selected  his  plants  there  and  then,  having 
them  marked  as  his.  When  November  came  they 
were  planted,  keeping  only  one  Rose  at  a  time 
from  under  cover.  They  were  carefully  sprinkled 
with  soil  over  the  roots  by  one  man,  whilst  an- 
other held  the  Rose  erect,  and  saw  that  the  roots 
were  spread  out  evenly  and  not  cramped  in  the 
hole.  On  the  first  layer  of  soil  a  compost  of  rotted 
turf,  cow  and  stable  manure  was  filled  in  and 
well  trodden  down.  The  trees  were  then  perma- 
nently labelled,  and  a  top  winter  blanket  of  short 
stable  manure  3  inches  in  thickness  was  placed  on 
the  whole  bed,  care  being  taken  that  the  manure 
did  not  touch  the  stems.  Late  in  April  they  were 
pruned,  the  vigorous  growers  to  five  or  six  eyes 
(the  top  one  pointing  outwards),  and  the  stumpy 


and  weak  growers  to  two  or  three  eyes  or  buds. 
By  delaying  the  pruning  thus  late  the  disastrous 
effects  of  the  black  fortnight's  frosts  of  March 
were  avoided. 

The  first  bloom  was  cut  on  June  26  and  the  last 
on  October  28,  theindoor  department  for  the  whole 
four  months  never  being  without  good  Roses.  All 
through  spring  a  sharp  look-out  was  kept  for  the 
"  worm  i'  th'  bud  "  always  waiting  in  some  snug 
spot  to  feed  on  and  eat  his  way  down  the  heart  of 
each  bloom  and  sweet  juicy  shoot;  nooks  and 
hiding-places  were  probed,  and  leaves  which  were 
curled  up  were  duly  squeezed  and  left  in  the  full 
assurance  that  an  enemy  within  was  slain.  At 
pruning  time  the  aforesaid  blanket  of  manure  was 
lightly  forked  in,  and  once  or  twice  during  the 
season  a  dose  of  liquid  manure  was  given  to  bushes 
which  were  backward  in  opening  their  blooms.  Of 
these  forty  plants  I  subjoin  a  list  of  the  bloomers 
in  their  order  of  floriferousness,  and  I  wish  it  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  disbudding  was  carried  out 
to  the  letter,  the  two  outside  buds  being  removed 
from  clusters  of  three,  and  where  a  plant  was  very 
profuse  of  single  buds  they  were  extravagantly 
dealt  with  by  a  pair  of  small  scissors.  Together 
with  the  hundreds  wasted  in  disbudding,  241 
blooms  were  cut,  many  being  4i  inches  in  diameter. 
Biironne  de  Maynard    ,.  32  I  Captain  Christy    ..        ..6 


Jolin  Hopper  . .  ..30 
Comtesse  de  Serenye  ...  28 
Baroness  de  Eotliscliild . .  23 
GeneralJacqueminot  ..  20 
La  France 16 


Star  of  Waltliam. .  ..  4 
II  dme.  Marie  Verdier  ..  4 
Dupuy  Jamaiii      ..        . .    3 

La  Husifere 3 

Dr.  Andry 2 

Pierre  Xotting 
Beauty  of  Waltham 
Comtesse  d"Oxford 
Duke  of  Wellington 
Frangois  Michelon 
Mdme.  V.  Verdier 


Baronue  de  Eonstettin  . .  10 
vSenateur  Vaisse  . .  . .  10 
Jldme.  Marie  Finger     ..    S 

Lachamie  7 

Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas..  ..  7 
Alfred  Colomb  . .  . .  6 
Mdme.  Ch.  Wood..  ..  6 
Gloire  de  Dijon    , .        . .    5 

Gloire  de  Dijon  made  new  wood  up  to  8  feet  in 
length  and  others  in  proportion. 

As  there  is  a  £  s.  d.  side  to  Rose  growing,  I 
may  say  that  the  forty  trees  cost  33s.  4d.,  and  this 
makes  the  Roses,  with  cost  of  manure,  cfec,  come 
to  Ifd.  for  each  bloom,  leaving  the  trees  to  the 
owner  gratis,  they  having  paid  off  the  prime  cost 
the  first  year.  Whatever  others  may  think  who 
can  produce  double  that  bloom  in  second  and  sub- 
sequent years,  this  is  beyond  question  successful 
Rose  culture  for  an  amateur  under  such  difficul- 
ties as  rarely  combine  in  one  instance,  and  as 
such  I  submit  it  as  an  encouragement  to  others  to 
go  and  do  likewise.  R.  A.  H.  G. 

Horsfurth,  near  Leeds. 


Madame  Os'wald  de  Kerchove.— Being 

interested  in  white  Roses,  I  secured  this  new  one 
as  soon  as  it  was  sent  out,  and  planted  it  out  under 
glass  in  a  house  in  which  there  is  no  fire  heat.  It 
grew  vigorously  ;  so  fast,  indeed,  that  at  the  end  of 
the  second  year  it  had  reached  a  height  of  10  feet. 
I  was,  however,  disappointed  with  it,  and  why  it 
should  have  a  place  amongst  Hybrid  Perpetuals  I 
do  not  know.  It  has  none  of  their  features,  but 
has  all  the  characters  of  a  Noisette.  Indeed,  to 
a  great  extent  it  is  the  counterpart  of  Aimee  Vi- 
bert,  but  it  is  destitute  of  its  pure  colouring  and 
fragrance  ;  the  latter  is  even  unpleasant.  I  can 
only  say  that  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  a 
worthy  name  should  be  tacked  on  to  such  an  in- 
ferior Rose. — J.  C.  C. 

Sweet  Brier  in  autumn.— It  is  not  un- 
usual to  see  Sweet  Brier  fairly  well  covered  with 
hips  in  autumn,  but  a  specimen  has  lately  come 
under  my  notice  that  surpasses  everything  I  have 
seen  before  in  that  respect.  It  was  a  single  plant, 
about  5  feet  in  height,  in  the  form  of  a  bush,  every 
twig  of  which  was  bearing  clusters  of  bright  red 
fruits  in  such  numbers  that  the  branches  hung 
gracefully  down  with  their  weight.  The  different 
shades  of  colour  in  the  hips,  which  ranged  from 
a  dull  red  to  bright  coral,  has  a  charming  effect. 
Such  examples  are  certainly  worth  imitating.  — 
J.  C.  C. 

"William  Allen  Richardson  is  the  name  of  the  little 
Noisette  fiose  .alluded  to  in  THE  Garden  (p.  331)  under  the 
head  "  Rose  Memories,  18S3."  It  was  inadvertently  omitted 
by  Mr.  Woodall.  | 


Kitchen   Garden. 

NOTES  ON  POTATOES. 
EvEHVyear  numbers  of  new  Potatoes  are  intro- 
duced and  numbers  of  old  ones  discarded.  Some 
of  the  new  sorts  are  undoubtedly  good,  but  few  of 
them  ever  become  general  favourities.  This  is 
not  through  deficiency  as  regards  distinctiveness, 
as  score  after  score  of  sorts  could  be  named  that 
are  quite  different  in  many  respects  from  all 
others  in  cultivation,  but  ..they  lack  disease-resist- 
ing powers,  the  quality  of  being  remunerative,  and 
above  all  the  capability  of  giving  satisfaction  as 
table  Potatoes.  In  the  case  of  most  of  our  garden 
productions  it  is  the  rule  that  what  is  best  for  ex- 
hibition is  also  best  for  the  table,  but  this  is  rarely 
the  case  with  Potatoes.  I  could  name  many  unique 
as  show  sorts  which  are  absolutely  fifth-rate,  or 
worse,  when  placed  on  the  table,  and  there  are 
others  which  are  ugly  and  which  would  stand  no 
chance  of  being  awarded  a  prize  at  any  ordinary 
show,  which  are  nevertheless  faultless  when 
cooked.  It  is  hard  to  make  some  people  believe 
this,  but  it  is  nevertheless  the  case.  I  always  try 
to  grow  a  few  show  Potatoes  and  a  good  many  for 
the  table,  but  I  would  never  think  of  depending  on 
show  sorts  for  the  main  culinary  supply.  Some 
years  ago  I  had  ninety  sorts  of  Potatoes  on  trial 
here,  and  I  was  so  disappointed  with  many  of 
them,  that  at  lifting  time  I  decided  to  give  up 
further  trials  and  adhere  to  a  few  of  the 
best  kinds ;  but  v/hen  planting  time  come,? 
round,  one  can  never  resist  such  trials,  and 
this  season,  as  in  previous  ones,  I  have  a  num- 
ber of  new  Potatoes  on  hand  ;  altogether,  indeed, 
my  Potato  experience  has  become  rather  exten- 
sive, although  reliable  kinds  are  still  limited.  The 
principal  characters  of  each  sort  may  be  briefly 
given  under  its  name  as  follows  : — 

White  hounds.— Amongst  these  Porter's  Ex- 
celsior is  a  very  early  Potato  with  dwarf  stems 
and  handsome  tubers,  and  as  a  frame  variety  not 
so  much  grown  as  it  should  be.  I  regard  it  as  the 
best  of  all  therouudsforframe  work,  and  in  quality 
it  is  really  splendid  when  grown  in  a  dry  soil,  but 
nothing  but  extreme  disappointment  will  follow 
its  cultivation  in  an  ordinary  way  in  open  quarters, 
as  in  that  case  three  parts  of  the  tubers  will  be- 
come diseased  before  they  are  matured,  and  many 
of  those  which  appear  good  when  newly  dug  up 
will,  if  kept  for  a  time,  become  diseased  too,  and 
in  many  seasons  it  will  be  found  a  difficult  matter 
to  save  enough  for  seed.  When  well  grown  it  is 
a  fine  exhibition  sort,  and  one  which  makes  a 
beautiful  dish,  but  I  can  only  recommend  it  as  an 
early  frame  sort.  Schoolmaster  is  useless  as  an 
early  kind,  but  for  planting  for  a  main  crop  it 
cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended.  Here  it  has 
done  well  for  many  years,  and  this  season  I  think 
it  is  better  than  ever.  It  is  most  prolific 
and  a  capital  sort  for  resisting  disease.  With  us 
we  do  not  get  in  its  case  one  pound  of  bad  tubers 
in  a  hundredweight,  and  I  can  with  the  utmost 
confidence  recommend  its  being  extensively 
planted.  Scotch  Champion  is  altogether  a  coarser 
Potato  than  the  preceding.  It  grows  much  taller, 
and  the  tubers  are  very  deep-eyed  and  often,  if  at 
all  large,  hollow  in  the  centre.  Its  looks  are 
against  it  as  regards  competition,  but  if  grown  in 
a  field  and  the  produce  only  of  middling  size,  its 
quality  is  first-rate.  Considering,  however,  the 
enormous  stems  which  it  produces,  it  cannot  be 
grown  profitably  in  ordinary  gardens.  Neverthe- 
less, it  deserves  the  character  which  it  possesses 
of  being  able  to  resist  disease.  The  tubers  of 
Wheeler's  Safeguard  somewhat  resemble  those  of 
the  Champion,  but  they  are  not  so  deep  in  the  eye 
and  are  never  hollow-hearted.  It  is  also  a  good 
sort  to  resist  disease.  It  grows  very  compactly, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  the  mid-season  varie- 
ties. Rector  of  Woodstock  is  a  showy  kind,  but 
as  regards  quality  and  disease-resisting  powers 
only  fourth-rate.  Sutton's  First  and  Best  is  a 
very  early  round,  coming  in  almost  as  quickly  as 
the  early  kidneys,  and  it  is  suited  for  either 
frame  or  border  culture.  Its  tubers  are  not 
very  large,  but  wonderfully  good  in  quality. 
With  us  Bedfont  Prolific  has  never  done  so  well 
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as  some  others.  The  tubers  come  very  uneven  as 
regards  size ;  they  do  not  boil  well,  and  are  very 
liable  to  become  diseased.  It  was  awarded  a  first- 
class  certificate  at  the  International  Show  in  1877, 
but  for  all  that  I  fear  it  will  never  become  a  gene- 
rally grown  main  crop  sort.  White  Emperor,  too, 
was  honoured  in  a  similar  way  in  1877,  but  its 
handsome  shape  is  deceptive,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
very  worst  I  could  name  for  decaying  through 
disease.  Reading  Hero  is  said  to  resist  disease  m 
the  same  remarkable  way  as  Magnum  Bonum,  but 
I  cannot  say  this  much  for  it.  It  is,  however,  a 
useful  round  Potato,  and  merits  a  trial  in  various 
soils  and  situations.  Paterson's  Queen  and  Vic- 
toria are  fine  kinds  on  the  table.  Indeed,  I  know 
of  none  better,  but  they  only  yield  a  light  crop, 
and  they  become  badly  diseased.  Where,  however, 
good  Potatoes  must  be  had  at  any  cost,  and  ground 
is  plentiful,  these  two  should  receive  attention. 
The  Regent  is  another  of  the  same  stamp  and 
thoroughly  good.  Model  belies  its  name  as  re- 
gards every  quality  worth  having  in  a  Potato. 
Breadfruit  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  American 
kinds  in  this  section. 

Coloured  bounds.— Red  Emperor  is  very 
liable  to  become  diseased,  good  tubers  being  the 
exception.  When  disease  spares  them  the  tubers 
grow  to  a  large  size  and  are  very  handsome,  but  it 
is  only  worth  growing  for  exhibition,  and  then  it 
will  never  pay  for  space  and  attention.  Reading 
Eusset  is  as  handsome  as  the  preceding,  and,  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  prove,  good  in  every  way. 
Peach  Blow  did  remarkably  well  with  us  for 
several  years,  but  it  became  diseased  and  dwindled 
away  until  it  died  out,  and  now  we  have  none  of 
it.  Adirondack  is  a  handsome  sort,  with  rosy 
tubers  of  the  highest  excellence.  Grampian  has 
none  of  the  hardy  character,  which  its  name 
would  imply;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  tender  Potatoes  grown.  Three  parts  of  the 
crop  are  generally  useless  through  disease,  and  the 
remainder  is  next  to  useless  where  table  qualities 
are  considered.  Blanchard  is  another  of  the  same 
stamp.  Triumph  is  a  beautiful  reddish  one  which 
possesses  many  good  qualities.  Lye's  Favourite 
became  extinct  with  us  through  disease,  and  I  do 
not  intend  renewing  our  stock  of  it.  Scotch  Blue 
is  one  of  the  best  of  its  class,  as  it  is  hardy  and 
boils  well.  Vicar  of  Laleham  is  comparatively  new 
and  so  far  remarkably  good.  It  is  very  prolific, 
not  liable  to  disease,  and  grand  when  cooked. 

White  kidneys.  —  Amongst  these  Interna- 
tional is  the  handsomest  Potato  in  cultivation. 
This  year  I  had  tubers  of  it  weighing  22  ounces, 
faultless  in  shape,  and  without  spot  or  blemish, 
but  here  ends  its  good  qualities,  as,  although  it 
bears  a  heavy  crop,  it  is  very  liable  to  disease,  and 
apart  from  that  it  is  one  of  the  worst  Potatoes 
when  cooked  I  ever  tasted.  Snowdrop  is  new  and 
most  promising.  I  have  only  grown  it  one  year  ;  it 
came  here  from  Northamptonshire,  and  so  far  has 
proved  a  second  International  with  this  difference, 
that  the  leaves  and  stems  resemble  those  of 
Schoolmaster.  The  whole  of  the  tubers  are  quite 
free  from  disease  and  when  cooked  decidedly 
mealy.  Covent  Garden  Perfection,  a  second  early 
sort,  deserves  its  name,  being  indeed  perfection  in 
every  way.  It  and  the  Gloucestershire  Kidney  are 
our  main  crop  kidneys,  and  I  have  never  found  any 
other  two  to  equal  them.  Woodstock  Kidney  is  a 
second  International  as  regards  being  liable  to 
disease,  but  it  is  superior  to  it  in  quality,  and  a 
very  fine  show  kind  when  it  can  be  had  large 
enough.  St.  Patrick  is  very  uneven  in  shape,  has 
a  great  many  eyes,  and  one  cannot  speak  very 
highly  of  it.  Snowflake  becomes  so  much  diseased, 
that  few  will  care  to  grow  it.  Veitch'sand  Rivers' 
Ashleaf  varieties  are  the  best  of  the  early  kid- 
neys. Mona's  Pride  isah  old  Potato,  but  still  a  good 
one.  McKinlay's  Pride  bears  a  good  name  with 
some,  but  here  it  has  never  deserved  this,  as  the 
crop  generally  has  been  far  from  first  class.  Mag- 
num Bonum  in  many  fields  and  gardens  has  got  a 
bad  name  lately,  as  it  is  becoming  liable  to  disease, 
and  it  is  degenerating  as  regards  crop,  but  I  can 
still  speak  of  it  as  being  one  of  the  best  late  Pota- 
toes in  cultivation.  Where  not  now  so  fine  as  it 
has  been  I  would  recommend  a  change  of  seed  to 


be  made,  and  would  begin  again  with  a  tho- 
roughly good  stock. 

Coloured  kidneys.— Beauty  of  Hebron,  like 
the  generality  of  American  Potatoes,  is  a  heavy 
cropper,  but  the  tubers  are  very  rough  and  far 
from  being  perfect  in  quality.  White  Elephant  is 
the  same  type  of  Potato,  and  produces  a  great 
crop  of  very  large  tubers,  and  where  quantity  is 
the  foremost  consideration  I  would  say  grow  this 
sort,  but  its  quality  does  not  correspond  with  its 
cropping  propensity,  and  this  will  prevent  it  ever 
becoming  that  general  favourite  which  some  are 
inclined  to  predict.  Wonderful  Red  Kidney  is  a 
prolific  sort ;  the  tubers  are  not  large,  but  very 
good  in  quality.  Early  Rose  is  the  earliest  of  all 
the  coloured  kidneys,  and  on  this  account  deserves 
to  be  grown,  but  its  quality  can  only  be  termed 
second-rate.  Good  coloured  kidneys  are  not  so 
plentiful  as  white  ones,  but  for  general  use  this 
need  not  be  regretted.  J.  MuiR. 

Margam,  Taihach,  Qlamorgansliire. 


EARLY  TOMATOES. 
I  HAVE  grown  several  difEerent  varieties  of  Toma- 
toes planted  out  in  a  span-roofed  pit  with  an  open 
front  facing  the  south.  There  are  two  rows  of 
plants  in  the  pit,  and  they  stand  22  feet  apart  each 
way.  They  are  fastened  to  stakes,  and  the  leaves 
were  well  thinned  out  when  the  plants  were  mak- 
ing their  growth.  When  they  had  attained  the 
height  of  4  feet  they  were  stopped,  when  they  soon 
produced  plenty  of  fruit.  All  the  difEerent  sorts 
were  sown  at  one  time  and  received  the  same 
treatment  during  growth.  They  were  planted  in 
the  pit  on  June  29  in  rather  rich  soil,  as  the  pit 
being  used  in  winter  for  salads  and  in  spring  for 
pricking  out  annuals  or  anything  that  may  require 
a  sheltered  situation.  Frequent  waterings  with 
liquid  manure  were  given.  The  ripening  period 
of  the  difEerent  varieties  was  as  follows :  First, 
Alpha,  a  fine  bright,  red  fruit  of  fair  medium  size, 
very  prolific  and  excellent  in  flavour.  Livingstone's 
Perfection,  six  days  later  than  Alpha.  This  is  a  most 
desirable  sort  to  grow,  producing  very  large,  smooth 
red  fruit,  a  little  more  acid  than  some  sorts. 
Orangefield,  a  dwarf-growing  variety,  producing 
abundance  of  medium  sized  red  fruit  rather  un 
even  in  shape.  Conqueror  comes  into  use  about 
the  same  time  as  Orangefield.  This  is  a  very  su- 
perior variety,  producing  large,  smooth  red  fruit, 
rich  and  agreeably  flavoured,  and  well  adapted  for 
exhibition  purposes.  Hathaway's  Excelsior  :  This 
is  one  of  the  finest  Tomatoes  in  cultivation.  Its 
fruit  is  perfectly  globular,  smooth,  and  largein 
size,  and  a  heavy  cropper.  Greengage,  a  prolific 
variety,  having  handsome  yellow  fruit,  very  plea- 
sant in  flavour,  and  much  used  in  a  raw  state  in 
salads.  Dedham  Favourite,  a  handsome  ruby- 
coloured  fruit,  large,  and  perfectly  round  and 
smooth.  This  is  a  variety  better  suited  for  indoor 
than  outdoor  cultivation,  as  it  requires  a  higher 
temperature  to  bring  it  to  perfection  than  some 
sorts.  The  plants  in  the  pit  have  produced  an  abun- 
dant crop,  but  only  a  few  fruit  ripened.  They 
were  in  l^-inch  pots  when  planted  out,  and,  on  an 
average,  from  12  inches  to  15  inches  in  height. 
We  cut  the  first  fruit  ofE  Alpha  on  August  24,  and 
the  other  sorts  came  in  at  intervals  afterwards. 
Wm.  Chbistison. 


the  end  of  the  season,  and  this  year  our  first  bed 
was  not  formed  until  the  second  week  in  Septem- 
ber, when  it  was  made  up  in  a  cool  shed.  We  are 
now  gathering  from  it;  young  Mushrooms  are 
coming  up  thickly  and  fast  in  clusters  of  a  dozen 
or  more.  The  beds  are  generally  placed  against 
the  walls,  lean-to  fashion  ;  they  are  about  2  feet 
high  at  the  back,  3  feet  wide,  and  slope  down  to 
the  floor  in  front.  We  like  to  have  a  good  quantity 
of  short  straw  with  the  manure,  and  the  bed 
is  made  as  firm  as  treading  with  the  feet 
can  make  it.  The  spawn  is  inserted  when 
the  bed  is  tolerably  warm,  and  it  is  soiled 
over  immediately  afterwards.  We  believe  in 
shutting  in  a  good  deal  of  heat,  and  the  longer 
this  is  retained  the  better  will  the  bed  bear. 
From  80°  to  90°  is  a  good  temperature  at  spawning 
time,  and  the  longer  it  can  be  retained  at  that 
heat  the  sooner  will  the  Mushrooms  appear.  As 
soon  as  the  soil  is  beaten  firmly  on  the  surface,  a 
sprinkling  of  sand  or  very  fine  ashes  is  applied 
and  beaten  in,  too,  with  a  spade.  In  this,  when  the 
Mushrooms  appear,  they  are  not  so  liable  to  damp 
ofE  as  on  soil  alone.  As  soon  as  the  beds  are 
spawned,  soiled,  and  finished  off,  a  layer  of  dry 
hay  is  put  over  the  surface,  and  this  is  allowed  to 
remain  until  the  Mushrooms  begin  to  appear,  when 
it  is  removed,  and  hurdles  with  mats  tied  over 
them  substituted  in  such  a  manner  that  they  do 
not  rest  on  the  surface  or  interfere  with  the 
growth  of  the  Mushrooms.  When  a  dish  is  wanted 
these  are  turned  to  one  side  and  put  on  again 
afterwards.  We  have  sometimes  kept  the  hay  on 
all  through  the  bearing  time,  but  in  damp  wea- 
ther it  soon  makes  the  surface  of  the  bed  very 
damp,  and  this  is  injurious  to  the  Mushrooms.  We 
find  them  succeed  very  well  in  any  temperature, 
from  45°  to  60".  Cold  draughts  of  wind  do  most 
harm,  and  to  be  successful  in  producing  Mush- 
rooms these  must  be  avoided.  J.  M. 


MUSHROOMS  IN  SHEDS. 

Sheds  are  admirable  places  in  which  to  grow 
Mushrooms.  We  have  a  properly  heated  and 
special  Mushroom  bouse  here,  but  it  is  never 
used;  we  prefer  making  up  our  beds  in  sheds, 
amongst  which  that  used  for  potting  is  a  favourite 
place,  and  so  are  the  Potato  and  wheelbarrow 
sheds.  We  grow  them,  too,  along  the  back  of  an 
unheated  orangery,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  well 
they  succeed  in  all  these  places.  We  do  not  get 
our  manure  in  large  quantities — not  more  than 
one  cart-load  at  a  time,  and  that  once  a  week  or 
so,  but  we  do  not  object  to  this,  as  we  prefer  to 
have  small  beds,  and  a  good  many  of  them,  rather 
than  one  large  one.  We  cannot  get  any  manure 
until  the  carriage  horses  return  from  London  at 


Surface  stir  any  young  growing  crops  of 
Cabbages,  Onions,  Lettuces,  Endive,  &c.,  when  the 
weather  is  dry,  as  after  heavy  rains  such  stirrings 
are  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  growing  crops.  They 
aerate  the  soil  and  make  it  loose  and  crumbling. 
Another  operation  requiring  attention  is  to  prick 
out  all  the  small  plants  of  Cabbages,  Lettuces, 
Endive,  &c.,  in  beds  3  inches  apart,  as  they  make 
far  better  plants  than  if  left  in  the  seed  bed. 
Many  are  puzzled  to  know  what  to  plant  in  kit- 
chen gardens  now,  but  my  advice  is  to  prick  the 
plants  out  into  nursery  beds,  and  thoroughly  cul- 
tivate the  land  for  their  reception,  leaving  the  sur- 
face rough  ;  then  break  it  down  in  February,  and 
transplant  carefully  with  a  good  ball  of  earth. — 
J.  G.,  Sants. 

Ohou  de  Burghley.— "  W.  I."  (p.  342)  has 
doubts  of  this  standing  the  winter,  complains  of 
its  producing  great  quantities  of  superfluousleaves, 
and  will  be  better  pleased  when  Mr.  Gilbert  raises 
a  neater  growing  and  better  fixed  variety.  It  is 
now  about  five  years  since  I  was  among  the  first  to 
cultivate  this  fine  vegetable,  and  can  answer  for  a 
good  many  of  its  qualities.  Speaking  from  expe- 
rience, it  is  as  hardy  as  a  Drumhead  Savoy.  It 
produces  no  more  superfiuous  leaves  than  any 
ordinary  Cabbage,  and  in  our  case  we  have  never 
noticed  any  unfixedness  of  character.  A  plant 
here  and  there  may  grow  taller  than  the  others, 
but  without  exception  they  invariably  produce 
fine  conical  shaped  heads,  which  never  fail  to  give 
satisfaction  in  the  kitchen.  This  useful  vegetable 
merits  the  attention  of  every  cultivator.  So  long 
as  it  lasts  no  other  Cabbage  will  be  acceptable  on 
the  dinner  table.— J.  MuiE,  Nargam. 


SHORT  NOTES.— KITCHEN. 


Beetroots.— These  have  been  multiplying  in  vanety  of 
late :  this  year  we  have  grown  eight  different  sorts,  but 
the  best  of  them  all  is  still  Dell's  Beet.— J. 

Turnip-rooted  Parsnip.— This  is  not  so  well  known 
ES  the  ordinary  Parsnip.  Tbc  latter  sends  its  root  deep 
down  into  the  soil,  but  the  Turnip-iooted  kind  is  specially 
suited  for  shallow  soils,  i.e.,  soils  from  6  inches  to  1  foot  in 
depth.  It  bulbs  in  every  way  the  same  as  a  common  Turnip, 
and  is  as  useful  and  well  flavoured  as  the  best  of  deep  root- 
ing Parsnips.— J.  M. 
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ORCHIDS. 


CULTURAL  NOTES. 

Pure  Sphagnum  for  Odontoglossuma. 

—Not  liking  the  look  o£  a  number  of  Odontoglos- 
sums  last  spring  that  were  growing  in  a  compost 
o£  Sphagnum,  peat,  and  sand — most  of  them  in  the 
compost  they  were  potted  in  when  bought— and 
noticing  that  in  every  case  the  Sphagnum  contained 
the  most  and  best  roots,  I  determined  to  do  away 
with  the  peat  altogether  and  use  pure  Sphagnum 
alone,  and  not  much  of  it.  I  therefore  filled  up 
the  pots  with  clean  crocks  and  charcoal  knobs  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  rim,  and  on  these  placed  a 
firm  seat  of  Sphagnum,  in  which  the  roots  of  the 
plants  were  pegged  and  covered.  The  result  is 
that  they  have  since  all  made  far  better  roots  and 
more  of  them,  as  well  as  finer  growths,  than  they 
did  in  the  mixed  compost,  and  I  shall  never  use  peat 
again  for  such  subjects.  A  thin,  hard  seat  covered 
with  Moss  and  kept  moist  seems  to  be  all  they 
need ;  but  what  the  real  food  of  epiphytal  Orchids 
is  it  would  be  well  to  learn.  The  Vine  and  other 
fruits,  as  well  as  Potatoes  and  other  vegetables, 
have  been  analysed,  and  we  know  pretty  well  now 
what  they  are  composed  of  and  what  manures 
suit  them  best,  but  on  the  subject  of  Orchid  food 
we  seem  to  be  quite  at  sea.  Yet  a  few  buds, 
leaves,  and  flowers  analysed  would,  no  doubt, 
afford  us  the  desired  information.  We  commend 
the  idea  to  the  scientific  committee  at  South  Ken- 
sington. Orchids  are  the  most  popular  indoor 
plants  in  cultivation  just  now  and  the  most  valu- 
able, and  numbers  are  beingcontinually  lost  by  mis- 
management ;  hence  I  think  it  extremely  desirable 
to  ascertain  as  much  about  their  composition  as 
possible. 

Disa  grandiflora. — I  see  frequent  remarks 
about  the  best  position  for  this  Orchid.  I  received 
two  small  plants  in  1881,  and  having  been  told,  or 
read  somewhere  that  they  naturally  grew  on  the 
hill-tops  in  a  kind  of  chilly  Scotch  mist,  I  judged 
the  coldest  house  in  the  place  would  suit  them  best, 
and  they  were  placed  in  a  cool  corner  of  the  Camellia 
house,  where  we  grow  Cinerarias  and  other  cool 
subjects,  tire-heat  never  being  used  except  to  ex- 
clude frost,  and  from  that  spot  they  have  never 
been  moved,  as  we  have  a  particular  prejudice 
against  moving  a  plant  an  inch  from  a  spot  that 
seems  to  suit  it.  The  two  plants  when  they  came 
had  two  small  shoots  each,  and  one  has  now 
twenty-five  breaks  and  the  other  a  few  less,  and 
both  have  flowered  every  year. 

Dove   Plant. — I    have    never    succeeded   in 
blooming  this  Orchid,  though  our   plant  is  a  fine 
one  ;  it  has  fine  foliage  and  bulbs  like  moderate- 
sized    Turnips,    and    has    been    tried    all    ways. 
A  noted    grower   said    peat   and  Sphagnum  was 
the    best    compost   for  it,   and   that   it   should 
have    a    good    period   of    rest,   both    of    which 
it    had,    but     they    did     no    good.     Next,   an- 
other equally  good   man   said   it  should  be  grown 
like  a  Calanthe  in  a  good  rich  compost,  and  it  has 
been  so  grown,  resulting  in  bulbs  of  still  larger 
size  and  fine  foliage,  but  no  flower.  Not  long  since 
I  called  on  a  neighbour  who  does  not  grow  many 
Orchids  or  take  much  pains  with  what  he  has,  and 
be  had  a  plant  of  this  Peristeria  growing  among  a 
miscellaneous  lot  of  stove  plants,  evidently  pretty 
much  left  to  itself,  and  one  of  the  bulbs  had  a 
grand  spike  on  it  nearly  4  feet  high.     I  was  told 
it  bloomed  freely.  It  appeared  to  me  to  be  flower- 
ing from  bulbs  with  green  leaves  on  them.   I  have 
often  seen  the  plant,  but  seldom  in  flower,  yet  no 
doubt  there  is  a  way  by  which  it  may  be  induced 
to  bloom  freely. 
Flowering   of  Coelogyne   cristata.— 

Whether  owing  to  the  free  thinning  out  of  the 
bulbs  in  past  years,  or  to  the  rather  thin  layer  of 
compost,  well  elevated  above  the  pan,  thereby  pro- 
moting a  fine  growth,  I  cannot  say,  but  our 
Coelogynes  have  shown  a  decided  tendency  to 
extra  free  flowering  lately.  I  have  never  noticed 
so  many  pairs  of  flower-spikes  from  single  bulbs  as 
we  have  this  year.  On  one  small  plant,  in  an 
8-inch    pot,  I  counted  to-day  pbout    40  spikes 


to  about  a  score  of  bulbs.  The  plant  is  growing 
chiefly  in  Sphagnum  with  a  little  peat  and  set  up 
on  a  firm  pile  of  large  crocks  and  charcoal  lumps. 

J.  S. 


Cypripedlum  cardinals.— Ever  since  the 
now  well-known  hybrid  Lady's  Slipper,  C.  Sedeni, 
was  first  raised,  the  work  of  raising  new  hybrids 
of  this  stamp  has  been  going  on  with  varying 
results.  Among  others  of  the  race,  C.  calurum, 
albo-purpureum,  and  porphyreum  have  been  pro- 
duced. These  are  all  distinct  from  the  original 
C.  Sedeni,  which  still  remains  unsurpassed  in  several 
respects,  though  as  regards  colour  it  is  quite 
eclipsed  by  one  called  C.  cardinale,  of  recent 
origin,  and  which  may  now  be  seen  in  bloom  in 
Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  at  Chelsea.  The  habit  of 
growth  as  well  as  the  size  and  form  of  the  flower 
is  almost  the  counterpart  of  Sedeni,  but  the  colour 
is  altogether  brighter  and  richer.  It  is  in  fact  as 
bright  as  that  of  the  hardy  North  American  C. 
spectabile,  and  many  would  not  distinguish  them 
by  the  flowers  alone,  except  that  in  cardinale  the 
dorsal  fepal  is  much  narrower  than  that  of  specta- 
bile. It  is  by  far  the  best  of  the  race  we  have 
seen.  It  will  undoubtedly  supersede  all  the  others 
in  time,  as  its  colour  will  be  preferred  to  that  of 
any  other.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  Mr.  Seden's 
hybrids,  and  we  should  like  to  see  it  in  flower  in  a 
country  collection  grown  in  pure  air. 

Cypripedlum  teseellatum  porphy- 
reum.—The  little  C.  concolor  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  species  of  all  the  tropical  Lady's  Slip- 
pers, but  unfortunately  it  is  too  uncommon  in 
gardens,  partly  on  account  of  its  being  rather  a 
difficult  plant  to  grow  well.  The  nearest  approach 
to  C.  concolor  is  the  hybrid  here  named,  which  has 
for  its  parents  C.  concolor  and  barbatum.  It  par- 
takes strongly  of  the  robust  growth  of  barbatum, 
while  the  flowers  exhibit  the  refined  beauty  of 
those  of  concolor,  with  a  little  more  colour.  They 
have  a  yellow  ground,  which  is  washed  and  mi- 
nutely speckled  with  purple.  The  pouch,  which 
in  concolor  is  compressed  laterally,  as  if  it  had 
been  pinched,  is  just  the  same  in  the  hybrid,  but 
the  flower  altogether  is  considerably  larger.  The 
foliage  is  exactly  intermediate  between  that  of 
the  two  parents.  "  It  is  now  in  flower  in  the  Royal 
Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  where  it  was  raised  by 
Mr.  Seden.  The  plant  in  question  bore  two  flowers 
on  one  spike,  and  one  spike  even  bore  three  flowers 
—an  unusual  character  in  this  section  of  Cypripe- 
dlum. This  hybrid  will  prove  to  be  a  grand  addi- 
tion to  garden  Orchids,  being  handsome  and  easily 
grown. 

SHORT  NOTES.— UBCHIBS. 


Winter-flowering  Orchids.  — I  should  like  the 
names  of  si.x  inexpensive  winter- flowering  Orchids  for  stove 
culture.— J.  A.  C. 

*  ''  Try  Ccclogyne  cristata,  Dendrobium  ncbile,  CatUeya 
Trianre,  Cypripedlum  barbatum,  Liclia  anceps,  and  Dendro- 
blum  Wardianum.— J.  H. 

Laslla  monophylla.— This  is  a  charming  little  Or- 
chid, but  known  to  but  few  cultivators.  In  growth  it 
resembles  L.  Dayana,  but  is  rather  smaller.  Its  flowers, 
which  are  solitary  or  in  pairs,  are  in  size  and  form  like 
those  of  Sophronitis  grandiflora,  liut  scarcely  so  brilliant. 
It  is  now  in  flower  in  a  cool  Orchid  house  at  Kcw. 

Dendrobium  formosum  Berkeleyl.— This  new 
variety  proves  to  be  a  very  handsome  Orchid.  The  flowers 
are  about  the  size  of  those  of  the  type,  pure  white,  of  thick 
substance,  and  with  a  large  blotch  of  golden  yellow  on  the 
broad  labellum.  In  growth  it  does  not  appear  to  differ 
from  the  ordinary  D.  formosum.  It  is  now  in  flower  in  Mr. 
W.  Bull's  nursery. 

Odontoelossum  nebulosum  candldum— A 
flower  of  this  chastely  beautiful  variety  has  been  sent  to 
us  by  Dr.  Paterson.  The  flowers  are  larger  than  those  of 
the  typical  form,  and  instead  of  being  spotted,  as  usual, 
are  wholly  white  except  a  few  faint  spots  at  the  base  of  the 
sepals  and  a  golden  yellow  crest.  The  ordinary  form  of  0. 
nebulosum  is  a  beautiful  Orcliid,  but  this  surpasses  it  in 
delicacy. 

Oncidlum  Weltoni  resembles  O.  fuscata,  with  which 
it  is  often  confounded.  "We  saw  the  other  day  in  the  Victoria 
Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  a  flowering  plant  of  what  air. 
Williams  calls  the  true  O.  Weltoni.  Its  flowers  are  the 
same  in  size  and  form  as  those  of  0.  fuscatum,  but  the 
colours  are  brighter,  particularly  those  of  the  labellum, 
which  is  half  ^pure  white  and  half  bright  plum-purple, 
without  the  brownish  blotch  which  overlays  the  purple  in 
0,  fuscatum, 


Cattleya  lablata. — The  discussion  that  has 
of  late  taken  place  respecting  the  characters  of 
the  true  autumn  flowering  C.  labiata  has  excited 
a  good  deal  of  interest  with  respect  to  this  Cat- 
tleya, which  many  cultivators  have  not  seen  on 
account  of  its  having  become  so  rare  of  late  years. 
It  is  now  in  bloom  in  several  collections  about 
London,  notablyin  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery,  Chel- 
sea, where  also  we  saw  the  other  day  flowering 
specimens  of  the  new  C.  Gaskelliana  and  the  rare 
C.  Manglesi. 

Onoidium  tigrinum. — The  showiness  and 
sweetness  of  this  Orchid  render  it  a  most  desirable 
plant  to  grow  for  October  bloom.  It  bears  tall 
loosely  branching  flower-spikes ;  the  lips  of  the 
flowers  are  the  most  attractive,  very  nearly  2 
inches  across,  and  of  a  clear  chrome-yellow.  The 
perfume  resembles  that  , of  Violets,  and  is  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  pervade  a  good  sized  room.  A 
fine  spike  of  this  Orchid  has  been  sent  to  us  by 
Dr.  Paterson,  Fernfield,  Bridge  of  Allan.  It  is 
also  known  by  the  name  of  0.  Barkeri. 

OcBlogyne  ocellata  maxima  is  one  of 

the  most  beautiful  Orchids  now  in  flower  ;  the  long 
loose  spikes  of  pure  white  blossoms  blotched  with 
yellow  on  the  labellum  are  extremely  pretty,  pro- 
duced as  they  are  amidst  the  deep  green  foliage 
and  shining  bulbs.  This  variety  is  aptly  named, 
for  its  flowers  are  fully  a  third  larger  than  those 
of  the  ordinary  form.  It  is  now  in  flower  in  an 
intermediate  Orchid  house  in  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams' 
nursery  ;it  is  growing  in  suspended  pots,  a  posi- 
tion in  which  the  pendulous  flower-spikes  are  seen 
to  advantage. 

Coelogyne  Gardnerlana.  —  Though  this 
species  was  introduced  from  Nepaul  about  the 
same  year  as  the  popular  C.  cristata,  it  is  still 
comparatively  unknown,  though  a  charming  plant 
and  distinct  from  any  other  cultivated  species  of 
Ccclogyne.  It  bears  drooping  .spikes  of  bloom, 
which,  being  long  and  unusually  dense,  form  per- 
fect wreaths  of  white.  The  transparent  whiteness 
of  the  sepals  and  petals  is  set  off,  too,  by  the  la- 
bellum, which  is  lemon  or  primrose-yellow.  It  is 
a  most  desirable  Orchid,  and  one  that  continues 
to  flower  for  a  long  time.  A  beautiful  spike  of  it 
comes  to  us  from  Dr.  Paterson. 

Choice  Cyprlpedlums.- Some  flowers  of 
a  few  of  the  finest  Lady's  Slippers  have  been  sent 
to  us  by  iMessrs.  Thomson  from  their  nurseries  at 
Clovenfords,  Galashiels.  Among  them  are  two 
forms  of  C.  insigne,  one  named  punctatum  viola- 
ceum,  the  other  albo-marginatum.  The  first  is 
very  handsome,  and  similar  to  that  called  Chan- 
tini.  Its  chief  beauty  lies  in  the  dorsal  sepal, 
which  is  not  only  very  broad,  but  the 
upper  part  for  fully  an  inch  in  depth  is  of  snowy 
whiteness  spotted  heavily  with  violet  -  purple. 
This  is,  we  consider,  the  best  of  the  three  forms 
bearing  the  names  of  Maulei,  Chautini,  and  punc- 
tatum violaceum.  The  other  variety  of  C.  insigne 
sent  (albo-marginatum)  is  remarkable  for  the 
broad  margin  of  white  which  almost  entirely 
encircles  the  upper  sepal.  An  extremely  fine  form 
of  the  new  Spicerianum,  the  best  we  have  seen, 
comes  from  Messrs.  Thomson  under  the  name  of 
magnificum.  The  flower  is  altogether  above  the 
usual  size,  and  the  white  dorsal  sepal  measures 
■>.\  inches  across  its  widest  part.  This  is  the  first 
varietal  name  to  this  Cypriped  that  has  come 
under  ovir  notice.  Lastly,  there  is  a  flower  of  the 
true  C.  purpuratum  of  Hong  Kong,  a  species  not 
by  any  means  so  common  as  its  name,  which  often 
has  to  stand  for  forms  of  C.  barbatum.  The 
characteristic  features  of  C.  purpuratum  is  the 
white  dorsal  sepal  faintly  lined  with  purple,  and 
the  purplish  tint  with  which  the  whole  flower  is 
overcast. 


Wall  plants. — On  the  gable  of  a  quaint  old 
cottage,  in  the  picturesque  village  of  Wells,  Somer- 
set, I  noticed  this  autumn  a  very  suggestive  and 
striking  combination.  Cotoneaster  miorophylla, 
in  a  free  and  natural  state,  covered  the  wall,  and 
lightly  scrambling  and  festooning  itself  from 
twig  to  twig  was  the  pretty  Canary  Creeper, 
Tropjeolum  aduncum.  The  mixture  of  pale  yellow 
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flowers  and  light  green  leaves,  with  the  red 
berries  and  sombre  green  of  the  Cotoneaster,  was 
charming. — A.  M.,  Cranmore. 


MOTES   or  THE  WEEK. 


QUESTIONS. 

5079.— Allamandas.— Can  anyone  inform  me  if  there 
are  any  cultivated  species  of  AUamanda  that  have  flowers 
of  any  otlier  colour  than  yellow  ? — Georgos. 

60S0-— Cattleya  criepa.— Is  it  of  rare  occurrence  for 
this  Cattleya  to  setil  without  being  artificially  fertilised?  I 
have  a  plant  bearing  a  seed-pod  ;  how  can  I  best  raise  seed- 
lings from  it?— J.  D. 

6081.- Conservatory  boiler.— Will  some  one  (not  a 
manufacturer)  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  best  boiler  for 
heating  a  plant  house  40  feet  long  .and  16  feet  wide?  The 
llouse  is  to  be  used  as  a  consei'vatory.  Is  an  independent 
boiler  sufficiently  powerful  to  heat  a  house  of  this  size  ?— 
CO. 

6082.— Can  any  gentleman  of  antiquai-ian  tastes  tell  us 
the  author  of  the  following  epigram,  or  to  whom  it  refers  ? 
It  was  a  sort  of  epitaph  on  a  physician  : — 

He  never  killed  his  patients,  because  he  never  got  any, 

So  Trinity  College  gave  him  the  Professorship  of  Botany. 

6083.-  Carpeting  plants  —In  a  corner  of  my  garden 
are  some  Allium  bulbs,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  summer, 
have  been  overrun  by  a  thick  carpet  of  the  common  Stone- 
crop.  May  this  be  left  without  injury  to  the  bulbs  below,  or 
should  it  be  removed?— E.  CUKXis,  23,  Pembnice  Square, 
Kensington. 

6084.— Cypripedium  insigne. — Should  a  plant  of 
this  which  has  been  in  a  cold  frame  since  June,  but  now  in 
a  house,  be  kept  dry  or  wet  in  order  to  induce  it  to  flower  ? 
Large  specimens  of  it  show  a  stray  flower  or  two,  but  no 
more.  Perhaps  some  Orchid  grower  will  kindly  answer 
this  question.— G.  N. 

6086.— Gladiolus  vlperatus  —Can  any  of  your  cor- 
respondents inform  me  where  I  can  procure  bull)3  of  this 
Gladiolus?  The  plant  is  desciibed  in  Mrs.  Loudon's  well- 
known  quarto  volume  on  bulbous  plants,  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  it  in  any  one  of  the  Dutch,  English,  or 
French  bulb  catalogues.  I  am  desirous  of  making  it  one 
parent  of  a  hybrid  race  of  Gladioli,  in  order,  if  possible,  to 
transfer  its  fragrance  to  its  descendants.— W.  G.,  Newpoi-t, 
U.S.A. 

6086.— Teak-wood  for  hothouse  building.— Thi^ 
material  appears  to  be  advanta^^eous  for  certain  reasons, 
but  it  is  decidedly  unsightly  for  houses  in  which  a  high 
temperature  is  maintained.  The  wood  seems  to  favour  a 
kind  of  debased  jelly-like  growth,  and  this,  combined  with 
its  dark  colour  and  actual  unavoidable  dirt,  makes  it  un- 
Bightly.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  has  teak-wood  houses, 
thinks  red  deal  with  Oak  sills  the  best.  I  want  to  know 
whether  teak  can  he  painted  like  any  other  wood,  and  I 
shall  be  obliged  gi  eatly  for  definite  information  on  this 
point. — R.  J.  L. 

6087.— Gardeners'  characters —Will  any  reader  of 
The  GAIll>EN  give  me  advice  under  the  following  circum- 
stances ?  When  engaged  to  go  to  my  present  place  I  gave 
the  head  gardener  a  written  character,  which  he  kept,  .and 
now,  after  being  under  him  a  year  or  two,  he  refuses  to 
give  me  a  character  or  return  the  one  I  gave  him.  What  I 
want  to  know  is,  can  I  compel  him  to  restore  to  me  the 
original  character  ?  Moreover,  am  I  compelled  to  give  a 
written  notice  of  my  intention  to  leave,  seeing  that  no 
mention  was  made  of  such  being  required  when  I  was 
engaged?— One  in  Difficulty. 

6088.— Dahlias  not  flowering.— Can  anyone  kindly 
give  me  information  i  especting  double  Dahlias  not  flower- 
iug  ?  I  have  about  fifty  good  varieties  that  flowered  freely 
enough  last  year,  but  they  have  not  shown  a  flower  this 
season,  nor  do  they  show  any  signs  of  doing  so  even  now. 
It  surely  cannot  be  the  soil  th».t  makes  the  difference,  as 
some  were  planted  in  the  same  place  as  last  yejir  and  others 
in  much  better  soil,  a  rich  fibrous  loam  ;  all  have  grown 
very  strongly,  but,  as  I  have  said,  not  one  flowt  r  is  there 
on  any  of  them.  Others  amongst  my  neighboui's  have 
shared  the  same  fate  as  myself. — J.  W.  F. 

6089.- Diseased  Cucumbers.- 1  should  be  glad  if 
any  of  the  readers  of  The  Gabdeh  could  tell  me  of  any 
cure  for  Cucumber  disease.  I  believe  it  has  been  here  two 
or  three  years.  It  attacks  the  young  fruit  soon  after  it  has 
been  formed  in  the  shape  of  dark  spots,  from  which  a 
gummy  substance  exudes  and  the  points  of  the  fruit  do  not 
swell ;  the  leaves,  too,  when  young  look  just  as  if  they  had 
been  scalded.  I  have  received  seeds  from  a  distance  which 
I  know  to  be  free  from  disease.  I  have  cleared  all  the  soil 
out,  whitewashed  the  house,  and  burned  sulphur  in  it, 
had  fresh  fermenting  material  and  soil  from  a  different 
place,  and  yet  the  disease  is  worse  this  year  than  it  was  be- 
fore. I  have  made  up  a  hot-bed  and  had  a  new  frame,  and 
with  the  same  result  I  have  tried  ridge  Cucumbers  and 
they  also  became  badly  diseased. — W.  J.  B. 

*^*  Our  readers  will  greatly  oblige  by  replying 
so  far  as  their  knowledge  and  observation  permit 
to  these  questions.  The  title  and  number  of  each 
query  answered  should  be  prefixed  to  each  answer, 
and  replies  will  be  printed  in  the  department  of 
the  paper  under  which  the  subject  falls.  The  ques- 
tions that  arise  and  must  be  solved  are  so  many  in 
these  days,  that  it  is  only  by  a  general  inter- 
change of  ideas  and  experiences  among  practical 
men  that  we  can  hope  to  answer  them  satis- 
factorily. 


Royal  Botanic  Society.— The  following 
dates  have  been  fixed  for  the  exhibitions  in  the 
gardens  of  this  Society  next  year,  viz ,  spring 
flowers,  March  26  and  April  23  ;  summer  flowers 
and  fruit,  May  21  and  June  18;  evening  A^^'",  July 
2.  Botanical  lectures  on  the  Fridays  in  May  and 
June. 

Apple  Show  at  Manchester.— An  exhi- 
bition of  Apples  similar  to  that  recently  held  at 
Chiswick  was  opened  on  Friday  last  at  the  Bota- 
nical Gardens,  Manchester.  Thougjh  not  so  ex- 
tensive as  the  Chiswick  show,  it  will,  no  doubt, 
prove  attractive  and  instructive  to  Apple  growers 
in  the  northern  counties. 

A  berry-capped  wall.— In  a  villa  garden 
not  far  from  where  I  write  is  a  stone  wall  about 
6  feet  high,  the  top  of  which  is  beautifully  clothed 
with  a  vigorous  growth  of  Cotoneaster  microphylla. 
The  plants  constituting  this  covering  have,  no 
doubt,  been  planted  some  years,  and,  owing  to 
the  lower  growth  being  choked  by  evergreen 
shrubs  growing  close  to  the  wall  the  Cotoneaster 
has  succeeded  in  establishing  itself  on  the  top, 
which  is  not  only  clothed  with  healthy  growth, 
but  bristling  all  over  with  bright  red  berries, 
which  at  present  have  a  very  pleasing  effect.  I 
may  add  that  this  useful  hardy  shrub  thrives  in 
any  aspect  and  in  all  kinds  of  soils. — J.  C.  C. 

A  Vine  with  decaying  foliage  has  for  some 
time  past  been  one  of  the  most  striking  of  objects 
in  Mr.  A.  Waterer's  nur.-ery  at  Knap  Hill.  It  is 
apparently  the  Vitis  Labrusca  of  North  America. 
It  has  large  leathery  foliape,  and  each  leaf  is  red- 
dish crimson  of  the  most  brilliant  description.  It 
is  a  huge  plant  and  climbs  to  a  towering  height 
over  the  tops  of  evergreen  and  deciduous  trees, 
which  it  lights  up  with  its  fiery  foliage.  This 
and  other  Vines  are  not  half  enough  used  in  the 
garden  landscape.  They  produce  an  effect  that  is 
difficult  to  otherwise  acquire,  and  what  is  more 
they  need  no  culture,  simply  requiring  to  be  well 
planted  at  the  outset  in  an  appropriate  situation. 

Materials   for  table   decoration.— In 

most  gardens  flowers  are  scarce  at  the  end  of 
October  and  beginning  of  November,  at  least  until 
Chrysanthemums  come  in.  Vases  may,  however, 
be  made  pretty  for  table  decoration  by  means  of 
leaves  consisting  of  those  of  Ampelopsis  Veitchi 
as  a  fringe,  and  seed  vessels  or  pods  consisting  of 
those  of  the  sweet-scented  Clematis  Flammula,  and 
of  other  varieties  of  Clematis  having  downy  seed 
vessels.  These  should  occupy  the  middle,  and 
when  carefully  cut  and  mixed  with  leaves  of  some 
of  the  Japanese  Maples,  such  as  Acerpolymorphum 
dissectum  or  A.  polymorphum  palmatifidum,  the 
effect  produced  is  excellent ;  a  few  flowers  may 
also  be  worked  in  among  the  leaves,  such  as  a  few 
white  and  scarlet  trusses  of  Pelargoniums  and 
white  and  scarlet  Bouvardias,  finishing  oii  with  a 
few  Fern  fronds,  and  if  at  hand,  a  few  heads  of 
dry  Grasses.  These  latter  give  the  whole  a  light 
and  elegant  appearance. — W.  C. 

Ten  lectures  on  the  diseases  of  farm  and 
garden  crops  will  be  delivered  by  Mr.  Worthington 
G.  Smith,  F.L  S.,  before  the  Institute  of  Agri- 
culture at  the  New  British  Museum,  South  Ken- 
sington, during  the  week  November  12-17.  The 
subjects  will  be  :  1.  Clover  sickness  ;  Clover  mil- 
dew ;  Peronospora  trifoliorum,  D.  By.  2.  New 
disease  of  Potatoes,  Peziza  postuma,  B.  and  Wils. ; 
Fusisporium  Solani,  Mart.  3.  New  disease  of 
Onions,  Puccinia  mixta,  Fckl.  ;  Peronospora 
Schleideniana,  Ung.  ;  Mucor  subtilissimus,  B. 
4.  New  disease  of  Grass,  Isaria  fuciformis.  Berk. ; 
Straw  Blight.  5.  Diseases  of  Turnips,  Oidium 
Balsamii  Mont.  ;  Perono.opora  parasitica,  Pers.  ; 
Finger  and  Toe,  Plasmodiophora  brassicoa,  Wor. 
6.  Ear  Cockle,  Tylenchus  tritioi.  Bast. ;  Dodder, 
Cuscuta  trifolii  Bab.  7.  Grass  Blight  or  Mildew, 
Erysiphe  graminis,  D.C. ;  Corn  Mildew,  Puccinia 
graminis,  Pers.  ;  iEcidium  beiberidis,  Pers.  8. 
New  diseases  of  Wheat,  Barley,  and  Rye  Grass  ; 
Fusisporium  sp. ;  Ergot,  Claviceps  purpurea,  Tul. 
9.  Potato  disease,  Peronospora  infestans,  Mont. : 
its  active  state.    10.  Potato  disease :  its  passive 


state.  The  lectures  will  be  illustrated  with  actual 
specimens  and  new  drawings  made  from  Nature 
and  uniformly  enlarged  to  1000  and  5000  dia- 
meters. 

Edinburgh  International  Forestry 
Exhibition.— In  addition  to  what  was  said  re- 
specting this  exhibition  (p.  348),  we  may  state 
that  specimens  will  be  shown  of  the  various  kinds 
of  axes  used  for  felling  trees,  as  also  of  the  diffe- 
rent descriptions  of  machines  for  preparing  the 
timber  for  constructive  purposes.  There  will  also 
be  on  view  examples  of  textile  fabrics  manufac- 
tured from  bark.  The  literature  of  the  subject 
will  be  illustrated  by  reports  of  the  schools  of 
forestry  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Closely  allied 
to  this  branch  of  the  subject  is  the  preparation  of 
working  plans,  showing  the  age  of  plantations 
and  the  stage  of  growth  at  which  cutting  should 
be  resorted  to.  By  the  preparation  of  such  plans 
the  proprietors  of  forests  are  led  to  take  a  greater 
interest  in  the  woods  on  their  estates,  and  so  are 
enabled  the  better  to  direct  their  management, 
preventing^over-felling  in  some  seasons,  guarding 
against  overcrowding  at  other  times,  and  thus 
rendering  the  plantations  less  liable  to  the  ravages 
of  such  a  gale  as  that  of  October  14,  1881.  The 
machinery  section  ought  to  be  particularly  inte- 
resting, for  it  will  not  only  include  the  usual 
implements  used  in  the  felling  and  converting  of 
wood  generally,  but  also  models  of  forester's 
huts,  timber-slips,  bridges  and  weirs,  sluices,  as 
well  as  the  machinery  employed  in  the  transport- 
ing and  transplanting  of  timber.  The  loan  col- 
lection of  the  exhibition  will,  it  is  anticipated, 
prove  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  all,  including 
notable  specimens  of  carving,  wood  engraving, 
photographs,  paintings  of  famous  trees,  and  also 
sporting  trophies  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 


VARIETIES  OF  PERNETTYA  MUCEONATA. 
A  FEW  days  ago  I  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  Davis's  nur- 
sery, Hillsborough,  near  Belfast,  being  curious  to 
see  how  his  new  varieties  of  Pernettya  were 
thriving.  I  was  rewarded  by  a  sight  for  which 
even  the  beautiful  picture  of  some  of  these 
Pernettyas  that  appeared  in  The  Garden  last 
May  had  not  prepared  me,  nor,  indeed,  is  it  possible 
for  one  to  fully  realise  the  beautiful  characters  of 
these  plants  without  seeing  them  as  I  saw  therti— 
at  home  in  thousands,  and  thickly  laden  with 
their  bright  waxy-looking  berries.  In  our  old 
garden  friend  (P.  mucronata)  we  have  an  ever- 
green of  the  very  first  order— that  is  if  it  is  happily 
situated,  and  its  berries  are  allowed  by  the  birds 
to  remain  through  the  winter ;  and  even  without 
its  crimson  Pea-like  fruits,  P.  mucronata  is  orna- 
mental, owing  to  its  shining  green  foliage  and 
graceful  drooping  branches.  Mr.  Davis  has  given 
us  in  these  new  varieties— the  result,  I  believe,  of 
thirty  years,  persevering  care  and  skilful  selection 
— a  set  of  evergreens  whose  berries  vary  from  pure 
white  to  almost  black,  including  lavenders,  pinks, 
reds,  scarlets,  and  very  nearly  blues.  They  vary, 
too,  in  form,  and  are  clustered,  piled  in  fact,  round 
the  branchlets  in  the  greatest  profusion.  In  the 
habit  of  the  kinds  there  is  also  considerable 
variety,  some  being  pendent,  some  erect ;  in  others 
the  leaves  are  arranged  almost  decussately,  and  in 
others  again  they  are  less  crowded  together, 
whilst  in  the  different  shades  of  green  there  is 
much  distinctness.  We  walked  through  bed 
after  bed  of  these  beautiful  plants,  and  they 
were  all  brilliant,  thousands  of  berries  being  on 
plants  in  many  cases  not  more  than  a  foot 
high ;  then  came  the  question  of  suitableness 
for  all  gardens.  Would  these  plants  thrive  like 
this,  fruit  like  this,  in  England,  for  instance  ? 
That  must  be  tested,  and  until  it  is  done  one 
cannot  answer  the  question  ;  but,  so  far  as  they 
have  been  tried,  Mr.  Davis  said  they  do  quite  as 
well  elsewhere  as  at  Hillsborough,  as,  for  instance, 
with  Mr.  Wilson  at  Wisley  (see  The  Garden, 
Vol.  XXIII.,  p.  216)  and  in  several  other  gardens 
in  England.  I  afterwards  saw  at  Glasnevin  several 
of  Mr.  Davis's  varieties,  which,  although  not  so 
forward  as  those  at  Hillsborough,  were  well  set 
with  berries.    These  new  varieties  are  said  to  be 
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mnoh  more  prolific  than  the  old  P.  mucronata  or 
P  ansustifolia,  anfUhercfore  it  is  not  nnreascn- 
able  to  infer  that  where  the  old  forms  thrive  these 
vigorous  youngsters  will  succeed  at  least  equally 
well.  From  what  one  can  glean,  a  peaty  soil  will 
prove  the  most  suitable  for  these  plants,  although, 
as  is  proved  in  the  Hillsborough  Nursery,  a  light 
loam  answers  almost  as  well,  and  we  know  that 
P  muoronata  grows  and  fruits  freely  and  abun- 
dantly on  a  good  loam.  As  to  the  hardiness  ot 
these  new  forms,  there  appears  to  be  everything 
in  favour  of  their  proving  even  hardier  than  their 
parents.  In  a  florist's  window  in  Belfast  I  saw 
some  of  these  plants  in  pots  ofEered  for  sale,  and 
it  would  be  difacult  to  find  plants  so  usetuland 
well  adapted  for  decoration  during  the  winter 
months  as  these  appeared  to  be  when  grown  as  1 
saw  them.  "•  ' 

WOODS  AND  FORESTS: 

COVERT,   PARK,  ARB0RETU3I,  AND   NURSERY. 

A  Practical  Jovrml  of  Planting  for 
Use  and  Ornament. 

It  is  intended  to  issue  immediately  a  New 
Weekly  Journal,  of  which  the  above  title  de- 
scribes the  aim.  A  larire  area  of  the  poorer 
lands  of  tlie  United  Kingdom  and  of  the  hill 
and  mountain  country,  of  no  agricultural  value, 
is  fitted  for  the  profitable  growth  of  timber, 
and  many  land-owners  take  much  interest  in 
ornamental  planting-.  The  landscape  beauty 
of  our  country  is  owing  mainly  to  the  taste  for 
planting  long  characteristic  of  the  country 
gentleman. 

These  interests  may  be  deepened  and  the 
love  of  planting  extended  by  :i  high-class 
weekly  journal  which  will  furnish  a  supply  of 
accurate  information  on  every  subject  of  practi- 
cal interest  to  the  jilanter  for  use  or  orna- 
ment. 

Woods  and  Forests  will  be  an  illustrated 
journal  produced  in  the  best  manner,  and  will 
illustrate  and  describe  all  the  species  of  hardy 
trees  and  shrubs,  including  the  newest  and 
their  varieties.  It  is  believed  that  it  will  be 
welcome  and  useful  to  many  country  gentle- 
men and  jdanters. 

The  journal  will  be  conducted  in  a  way  not 
uuwortiiy  of  the  noble  art  of  planting,  and  the 
Editor  ventures  to  ask  tlie  sympathy  and  help 
of  all  practically  interested  in  such  work.  It 
will  be  published  at  the  same  office  as  The 
Garden.  All  letters  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Editor  of  Woods  and  Forests,  and  not  to 
any  individual  by  name.  We  hope  to  publish 
sales  of  home-grown  timber,  and  for  that  or 
other  local  matters  of  interest  w  ill  have  to  de 
pend  on  our  readers'  kindness. 

W.  R. 

Coral  Cottage.— In  a  Somerset  village  a 
cottage  is  thus  named  from  the  fact  that  its  front 
wall  is  covered  with  the  Pyracantha,  which,  as 
most  of  your  readers  well  know,  bears  a  plentiful 
crop  of  bright  red  berries  every  year,  and  they 
retain  their  brightness  from  October  to  March.  I 
have  recently  been  to  see  this  pretty  cottage,  and 
I  must  confess  that  it  has  a  charming  appearance. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  house  to  a  height  of 
7  feet  is  a  perfect  mass  of  brilliant  coral  berries. 
I  have  seen  many  fine  examples  of  this  hardy  plant 
thriving  and  producing  berries  freely  in  all  sorts 
of  positions,  but  this  one  surpasses  all  I  have  seen. 
It  is  every  year  alike  gay.  I  can  only  account  for 
its  extraordinary  fruitfu'lness  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
well  oared  for,  and  that  the  aspect  of  the  house  on 
which  it  is  growing  is  south,  and  otherwise  well 
sheltered.— J.  C.  G. 


OBITUAKY. 


THE  LATE  II.  B.  ELLWANGER. 
We  have  received  a  nicely  printed  pamphlet 
containing  obituary  notices  of  our  friend  H.  B. 
Ellw  anger,  author  of  the  book  on  the  Rose  known 
to  many  of  our  readers.  He  was  the  son  of  the  cele- 
brated nurseryman  at  Rochester,  N.Y.  The  pam- 
phlet contains  notices  by  the  bishops  and  digni- 
taries of  the  church,  in  which  he  was  interested. 
As  one  better  known  in  the  horticultural  world  than 
tome  of  these  gentlemen,  we  quote  the  words  of 
the  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  which  are  as  follow  ; 
"  With  heartfelt  grief  and  deepest  sympathy  I 
contribute  a  few  words  in  commemoration  of  the 
excellent  character  of  our  beloved  friend  EU- 
wanger,  and  the  eminent  services  which  he  had 
renc'ered  to  the  cause  of  horticulture  and  rural 
adornment.  Although  young  in  life,  he  was  widely 
known  both  at  home  and  abroad  for  his  popular 
work  on  the  Rose,  especially  for  his  enterprising 
and  careful  investigations  and  experiments  in  the 
classification  and  hybridisation  of  (his  queen  of 
flowers.  In  the  latter  line  of  his  studies  he  had 
already  opened  a  new  era  in  America,  giving 
promise  of  equal  or  greater  success  than 
that  which  had  crowned  the  most  experienced 
ro'sarians  of  the  Old  World.  This  work  established 
his  reputation  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  his 
late  article  in  the  Century  magazine  added  still 
further  to  it.  How  mysterious  the  providence  ot 
God  in  removing  him  from  us  thus  early  in  life,  in 
the  midst  of  his  usefulness,  and  with  such  bright 
prospects  opening  before  him  I  Itisonly  twomonths, 
at  this  writing,  since  he  was  sitting  by  my  side,  and 
expressing  the  great  interest  which  he  felt  in  the 
hybridisation  of  the  Rose,  and  his  hope  that  al- 
though we  may  not  be  able  to  paint  the  Lily,  we 
may  yet  '  add  perfume  to  the  Rose.'  Mr. 
Ellwanger  was  of  a  most  amiable  disposition, 
courteous,  faithful  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  and 
in  every  respect  a  true  Christian  gentleman.  His 
death  cannot  but  be  universally  lamented.  Old 
as  I  am,  he  has  gone  before  me,  but  it  will  not  be 
long  ere  we  shall  meet  again  in  that  better  land 
where  the  leaf  shall  not  wither,  nor  the  Rose  ever 
fade." 


the  same  noontide  clearness  and  simplicity  present  them- 
selves. By  the  use  of  decimals  international  prices  could 
he  seeu  at  a  glance,  both  in  England  and  in  France  for 
instance,  and  English  trade  interests  in  many  ways  would 
lie  not  a  little  benefited.  Who  else  but  an  l;nglish  Board 
of  Trade  could  think  of  *  prolonging  and  fossilising  '  such 
detestations  (in  calculations  of  measure  for  instance,  whose 
chief  professed  object  is  greater  accuracy)  as  l-16th,  l-32ud, 
and  l-64tli  of  an  inch.  It  seems  as  if  it  were  the  mission 
of  officialism  to  illustrate  at  times  how  best  "  not  to  do  it." 
90,  Cannon  Street.  J.  B.  Brown. 


Storing  Apples. — My  father  had  a  large 
orchard  in  a  favoured  part  of  Surrey,  and  in  it 
were  grown  many  of  the  choicest  keeping  Apples. 
These  were  stored  in  a  dry  loft,  beneath  which 
three  or  four  cows  were  kept  at  night  in  winter. 
Into  this  loft  the  fruit  was  taken  as  it  came  in 
from  the  orchard.  The  first  to  be  used  was  placed 
at  one  end,  and  the  rest  followed  in  separate 
heaps,  according  to  the  order  in  which  they 
ripened.  These  heaps  sometimes  contained  from 
six  to  ten  bushels,  and  were  2  feet  and  3  feet  in 
height.  There  they  remained  until  the  time  came 
to  send  them  to  market.  They  were  never  exa- 
mined or  even  uncovered  ;  they  were  always 
covered  with  clean  wheat  straw,  and  the  fruit 
kept  quite  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  I  have  seen 
it  under  apparently  more  favourable  circum- 
stances. The  commonly  received  opinion  that  one 
decaying  fruit  will  cause  those  near  it  to  decay  is 
a  mistake.  I  have  never  in  my  lengthened  expe- 
rience known  it  to  be  so,  and  the  same  may  be 
proved  by  anyone  who  has  the  care  of  Apples, 
provided  always  the  air  of  the  fruit  room  is  dry 
and  sweet  through  judicious  ventilation. — J.  C.  0. 


THE  DECIMAL  COINAGE  SYSTEM. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF   THE  GAEDEN. 
SIK  —I  send  yon  the  following  cutting  from  the  Times, 
contributed  by  me,  respecting  this  system,  tor  part,  at  least, 
of  which  I  hope  you  will  lUul  room  in  The  Gaeden.    It  is 
a  system  which  I  feel  sure  must  benefit  gardeners,  seeds- 
men, and  nui-serymen  as  much  as  what  are  called  mercan- 
tile men      lly  attention  has  been  dli-ected  to  the  matter  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  legalising  the  Bii-mingliam  wire  gauge 
numbers  in  equivalents  of  parts  of  an  inch  instead  of  deci- 
mals, thus  ignoring  progress  in  our  international  trade 
I  am  glad,  however,  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  Bntish 
Chamber  of   Commerce  in  Paris   as  well    as  the  London 
Chamber  wiU  most  likely  soon  bring  their  influence  and 
authority  to  bear  on  the  English  Board  of  Trade,  and  show 
the  unwisdom  of  its  recent  action  in  this  matter.        Tsow 
that  every  country  in  Europe,  I  believe,  has  adopted  the 
decimal  system  in  money,  weights,  and  measures,  English 
trade  interests  are  not  a  little  injured  by  the  difiieulties 
which  our  Continental  customers  experience  in  comparing 
the  cost  of  Enalish  goods  in  English  money  with  the  cost 
of  then-  own  home  manufactures  in  their  own  decimal 
money.    Our  EngUsh  system  of  money  is  a  perplexity  to 
them  :  and  precious  hours  are  lost,  and  1   am  afraid,  at 
times,  temper  too,  when  any  minute  comparison  has  to  be 
gone  into  between  the  prices  of  English  and,  let  us  say,  the 
prices  of  French   home  manufactures.    Englishmen  who 
have  for  years  resided  in  France  regard  our  Enghsh  system 
of  money  as  simply  'barbarous.'    And  so  it  is  compared 
with  the  noontide  clearness  and  simpheity  of  decimals. 
Add  a  column  of  our  pence  amounting  to  160,  and  then  you 
sav  "  12  out  of  160,  twelve  times  and  6  over,  6  and  carry 
12  "  and  so  on  and  on  till  even  wise  heads  are  bothired, 
and  bankers'  and  merchants'  precious  time  wasted  daily 
without  end.    And  will  you  allow  me  to  add  a  bit  of  pity 
for  the  poor  little  puzzled  heads  in  our  Board  schools  ? 
Now    add    such    a    column    of     French    centimes—    If 
centimes  "-there    is    an   end    ot   it,   and  you  have  only 
to   drop    your     pen    and     make    your    decimal    point 
thus   1  60-that  Is    If.   and    60c.     And    with    the    same 
simpheity   and    accuracy    you    may   go    on    with    any 
amouDts-to  milUons-aiid    it    is    all    the    same-sunpli- 
citv  a  perfect  godsend  to  every  country  which  has  adopted 
it  -and  what  country  now  of  any  commercial  importance,  our 
own  alone  excepted,  has  not  ?    The  decimal  system  would 
save  thousands  and  thousands  of  pounds  sterhng  yearly,  at 
the  most  moderate  estimate,  to  English  trade  m  the  saving 
of  time  alone.  And  not  only  in  addition,  but  in  multipUea- 
tlon  division,  and  In  every  way  in  which  figures  are  used 


Stephanotis  (E.  G.)-— It  is  not  unusuaUor  this  plant 
to  produce  fruit. 

Odontogloseum  Pescatorei.— An  unusually  fine 
variety  of  this  Orchid,  supposed  to  be  Veitchianum,  was 
sold  by  auction  on  Friday  last  at  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Mor- 
ris's rooms,  Cheapside,  for  70  guineas. 

FungUB  (Lady  if.).— The  large  buff  coloured  fungus  is  a 
somewhat  almormally  grown  example  of  Hygrophonis 
pratensis.  It  is  one  of  the  edible  class  not  uncommon  in 
pastures  and  not  equally  well  esteemed  for  the  table  by  all 
fungus  eaters.— W.G.S. 

The  weather  on  the  27th  ult.  in  the  west  of  England 
was  so  wannand  fine  that  the  lark  filled  the  air  with  its 
song  quite  as  clear  as  in  June,  and  the  thermometer  on  a 
south  border  in  the  open  air  registered  100°  at  half-past 
twelve  o'clock  in  the  gardens  here.— C.lucAS,  Belmont, 
Taunton,  Somerset. 

The  Gardeners'  Benevolent  Institution.— 
"Hortus"(p.  306)  complains  that  he  has  never  received 
the  rules  of  this  charity.  Now  in  justice  to  the  secretary, 
I  may  state  that  I  have  been  an  annual  subscriber  since 
1S57,  anil  have,  unsolicited,  received  a  copy  of  the  report  in 
the  early  part  of  every  year,  and  that  has  always  been  ac- 
companied by  the  rules  and  regulations.— John  Collins, 
Kingston  House,  Dorchester. 

Naming  fmit.— Headers itho  desire  our  helpin naming 
fruit  will  kindly  bear  in  mind  that  several  specimens  in 
different  stages  of  colour  and  size  of  the  same  kind  greatly 
assist  in  its  determination.  Local  varieties  shoilld  be 
named  by  local  growers,  and  are  ojtin  only  known  to  them. 
We  can  only  undertake  to  name  Jour  varieties  at  a  time, 
and  these  onlil  when  the  above  condition  is  observed.  Un- 
paid parcels  iiot  received.  In  all  cases  where  the  numbers 
of  the  specimens  sent  are  not  mentioned,  it  must  be  infen-ed 
that  the  fruits  to  which  they  were  attached  are  either  local 
sorts,  and  therefore  unknown  at  Chiswick,  or  that  they  are 
not  in  a  fit  condition/or  naming. 

Names  of  fruits.- .B.  Charlesworth.-l  Sturmer  Pip- 
pin •  2  Gloria  Jlundi  (snlall  sample) :  3,  Beurr(S  Diel. 

J.  A.   Glocer.—l,  Not  known;   2,  Mardchal  de  Cour;  3, 
Bacon's  Incomparable  ;  4,  not  known  ;  .apparently  a  lai-ge 

Beurrii    Bosc. J.  P.-  1,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  ;  2,  Scarlet 

Nonpareil ;  3,  Old  Nonpareil ;   4,  Downton  Pippin. St. 

Eeliers.—l  itmaston  Duchess. D.    i?.- Not  known. 

A.  B.—l.  Northern  Greening  ;  2,  Norfolk  Beefing. 

Naming  plants.— i^otir  kiruii  of  plants  or  flowers 
only  can  be  named  at  one  time,  and  this  only  when  good 
specimens  are  sent. 

Names  cf  plants— .4.  C.  Van  Eeden  <t-  Co.- It  is 
the  ordinary  form  of  Cypripedium  insigne  (not  Maulel). 

Mrs     B.    (Beechland).—Cotonesst,er    afflnis.- J.    C. 

Clarke  .—Polygonum     cuspidatum . Trapezifcrme.  —  1, 

Adiantum  tenerum ;  2,  Adi.intum  Sanctas-Cathannao ;  3, 

Nephrolepis  exaltata  ;  4,  Eccremocarpus  scaber. C.  D. 

(Torgiivj)  —We  do   not  undertake  to  name  varieties  of 

Pelargonium. Jt.    E.   G.— 1,  Billbergia  thyrsoidea  ;    2, 

Tradescantia  discolor  v.iriegata ;  3,  Dracaena  rosek  lineata ; 

4,    Adiantum   Flemingi. M.    E.    iiii;ood.— Ha;m.anthua 

pubescens,  Rhodea  japoniea  variegata  . J.  S.  B.— Salvia 

farinacea. J.     C— Campanula    Rapunculus. Scot.— 

Not  known. J.  S.—l,  Erica  melanthera  ;  2,  B.  mammosa ; 

3,    E.   cerintlioides ;  4,  E.    Aitoniana Hastings. —loo 

small  to  name  ;  please  send  better  specimens. S.  •{■-i'> 

all  appearance  the  Eose  is  Madame  Eerard,  a  sport  from 
Gloire  de  Dijon. 
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This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mentf  Nature  :  change  it  rather :  hat 
Xhb  art  itself  13  NATURE."— SAdiespeare. 


VIOLETS  IN  AUTUMN. 
But  few,  I  apprehend,  grow  too  many  Violets.  I 
know  of  no  other  flower  that  is  such  a  universal 
favourite,  if,  perhaps,  we  except  the  Lily  of  the 
Valley.  Just  now  our  beds  are  flowering  prO- 
fusely.  To-day  I  picked  a  dozen  bunches  ofE  as 
many  yards  in  length  of  l-foot  beds,  and  we 
generally  gather  blooms  from  them  during  nine 
months  out  of  the  twelve,  i.e.,  provided  the 
winter  Is  mild.  There  are  few  plants  that  are 
more  grateful  for  a  little  kindly  and  timely  atten- 
tion than  Violets.  As  soon  as  they  go  out  of  flower, 
which  will  be  early  in  May — a  little  earlier  or 
later,  according  to  locality  and  aspect — the  plants 
should  be  entirely  taken  up,  the  ground  well  dug 
and  enriched  with  some  old  well-rotted  manure — 
that  from  old  hotbeds  answering  admirably ; 
until  this  operation  is  completed  and  the  beds  re- 
formed, the  plants  should  be  carefully  heeled  in  in 
order  that  the  roots  may  be  kept  fresh.  We  make 
our  beds,  as  has  been  stated,  4  feet  wide ;  five 
rows  are  put  in  each  bed,  and  the  plants  stand  some 
10  inches  or  12  inches  asunder.  Our  earliest 
flowering  and  principal  beds  are  on  a  warm  south 
border,  where  they  are  partially  shaded  from  the 
mid-day  sun.  We  plant  in  shade  and  cold  borders 
for  succession,  but  the  latter  cannot  compare 
with  those  on  the  more  favoured  aspect,  either  as 
regards  quantity  or  quality  of  bloom.  There 
are  those  who  advocate  the  planting  of  Violets 
in  shady  places ;  certainly  their  native  habitat  is  the 
shady  hedge-side  or  the  still  more  shady  wood. 
I  have,  however,  found  them  on  the  sun-burnt 
copse,  but  they  looked  as  if  they  were  from  home- 
Whenever  I  have  been  asked  what  aspect  suits 
them  best,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  a  warm, 
sheltered  one.  Let  it  be  understood  that  I  write 
from  a  cold  latitude,  subject  to  much  wet  and 
heavy  frost  and  snow.  In  planting  we  use  the 
strongest  and  best  rooted  runners.  Of  these  we  have 
little  diflBculty  in  getting  a  full  supply,  as  we 
rarely  cut  away  the  runners  in  spring ;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  leave  them  purposely  for  the  remaking 
of  our  beds.  Prior  to  planting  we  put  on  the  beds 
about  an  inch  in  depth  of  soil  and  old  material  from 
the  potting  shed,  which  has  a  tendency  to  promote 
quick  root  action. 

On  referring  to  my  notes  I  find  that  we  did  not 
make  our  new  beds  until  the  last  day  in  May  this 
year.  It  is  sometimes  well  to  wait  a  week  or  even 
a  fortnight  beyond  the  usual  time  of  planting  in 
order  to  get  strong  and  well-rooted  runners,  as 
good,  healthy  runners  are  half  the  battle,  and 
there  is  no  treatment  one  can  give  either  a  weak 
runner  or  a  cutting  of  any  plant  that  can  beat  or 
equal  the  parent  as  regards  strength-giving; 
therefore,  wait,  as  I  have  said,  until  good  runners 
can  be  got.  When  planting  is  finished,  water  with 
a  fine-rosed  pot  to  settle  the  soil,  and  during  the 
next  three  months,  if  the  weather  is  dry,  water  at- 
tentively and  keep  a  sharp  out-look  for  red  spider, 
which,  if  it  once  gets  a  footing,  is  rather  hard  to 
get  rid  of.  The  best  way  I  find  is  to  have  a  small 
quantity  of  insecticide  in  some  handy  vessel  and 


timely  attention  to  this  little  or  no  harm  will  be 
the  result.  Whenever  the  plants  commence  to 
grow  they  naturally  throw  out  quantities  of  run- 
ners, which  must  at  this  season  be  assiduously 
cut  off,  for  in  this  lies  the  quality  of  the  future 
bloom.  It  is  only  those  who  have  kept  this  part  of 
their  culture  strictly  enforced  who  know  which  is 
best— the  cutting  here  commended  or  letting  them 
run  semi-wild.  As  early  as  July  quantities  of  small 
deformed  blooms  will  appear,  which  immediately 
run  to  seed ;  such  would  exhaust  the  plants  even 
more  than  runners,  and  accordingly  they  must  be 
constantly  pinched  off.  Towards  the  middle  of 
August  good  and  well-formed  blooms  will  appear, 
and  these  will  be  'welcomed  for  any  purpose  for 
which  they  may  be  required.  The  more  they  are 
gathered,  too,  the  more  will  come  forth  in  succes- 
sion until  stopped  by  hard  frost. 

As  to  varieties,  I  find  Victoria  Regina  to  be  the 
best,  both  as  regards  freedom  of  blooming,  size, 
and  sweetness  ;  we  also  grow  the  Czar,  but  only 
in  the  proportion  of  ten  of  the  former  to  one  of 
the  latter.  For  frame  work  we  grow  the  old 
Neapolitan,  which,  if  well  treated,  will  not  dis- 
appoint anyone.  We  prepare  them  specially  for 
frame  work  by  planting  yearly  the  best  of  the 
runners  on  a  south  aspect.  This  variety  is  ex- 
tremely fertile  as  respects  runners,  which  must,  as 
in  the  others,  he  kept  in  check.  In  September  or 
early  in  October  we  lift  them  with  roots  intact 
and  plant  them  in  frames,  allowing  8  inches 
between  the  rows  and  6  inches  between  the 
plants.  They  are  blooming  with  us  now,  but  we 
look  to  spring  for  getting  a  full  supply  from  them. 
We  also  grow  in  frames  a  smaller  quantity  of 
Victoria,  which  rarely  fails  to  keep  up  a  succession 
when  those  outside  are  frost-bound  or  covered  it 
may  be  with  snow.  S.  Kbvan. 

TeJiiplejiatricJi,  Antrim. 

*,*  Finer  Violets  or  sweeter  than  those  which 
accompanied  this  communication  could  not  be, 
and  the  healthy  foliage  with  which  they  were 
surrounded  showed  clearly  how  well  they  had 
succeeded  under  the  treatment  just  described. 
—Ed.  

ANTIGONON  LEPTOPUS. 
Last  year  I  recorded  in  The  Garden  my  expe- 
rience with  this  Antigonon,  and  expressed  my 
disappointment  at  not  being  able  to  induce  plants 
of  it  to  flower  well,  although  I  tried  them  under 
various  conditions.  In  the  autumn,  however,  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  flowering  a  strong  plant  of 
it  fairly  well,  but  found  that  instead  of  the  flowers 
growing  to  the  dimensions,  and  assuming  the 
attractive  colours  of  plants  grown  in  tropical 
countries,  they  were  small  and  rather  dull  coloured. 
I  at  once  suspected  that  our  plant  was  not  the 
true  leptopus,  or  that  it  was  a  very  diminutive 
flowered  form  of  it,  but  on  examining  dried  speci- 
mens in  the  Kew  herbarium  I  was  surprised  to 
find  that  the  flowers  were  not  larger  there  than 
those  on  our  growing  plant,  and  that  its  real 
beauty  in  the  Tropics  was  owing  to  the  growth  of 
the  fruit  and  the  accrescent  calyx,  the  latter 
enveloping  the  fruit  and  growing  to  the  size  and 
assuming  the  rich  colours  with  which  we  are 
familiar  in  pictures  and  descriptions  of  this  plant, 
and  which  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  so-called 
flowers  of  the  Bougainvillea,  or  nearer  still  to  the 
fruit  of  some  species  of  Rumex.  Although  our  plant 
bore  a  quantity  of  flowers,  they  all  dropped  off 
without  setting,  and  that  in  spite  of  our  efforts  at 


to  see  led  us  to  infer  that  the  agency  of  some 
insect  was  required  to  bring  about  fertilisation  ; 
and  as  the  insect  did  not  turn  up  in  the  shape  of 
any  of  those  which  we  saw  visit  the  flowers,  the 
conclusion  arrived  at  was  that  Antigonon  leptopus 
was  a  hopeless  garden  plant  in  this  country  at 
least.  I  was,  therefore,  surprised  to  hear  of  Mr. 
Byrom's  success  with  this  plant,  and  the  good 
account  given  by  the  editor  of  The  Gakdbn  of 
the  flowers  sent  to  him.  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
learn  whether  the  ovary  and  calioes  have  con- 
tinued to  grow  after  the  flowers  themselves  are 
over,  or  whether  it  is  in  the  flowers  alone  that  the 
beauty  of  Mr.  Byrom's  plant  resides.  As  "  Veronica  " 
remarks,  this  plant  is  an  ardent  sun  worshipper, 
but  then  the  same  may  be  said  of  many  of  our 
most  beautiful  plants  from  the  Tropics,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  absence  of  a  scorching  sun,  are 
made  to  develop  their  best  qualities  to  the  full  by 
skilful  cultivation.  Hitherto  I  have  suspected 
that  the  really  beautiful  picture  of  Antigonon 
leptopus  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  was  an  ex- 
aggerated one,  but,  perhaps,  Mr.  Byrom's  plant 
will  prove  me  to  be  wrong. 


B. 


Gardenias  at  Port  Elizabeth.— Plants 
of  Gardenia  florida  grow  in  perfection  in  the 
Botanic  Garden,  St.  George's  Park,  planted  out 
in  a  border  amongst  other  ornamental  shrubs, 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  at  present  they  are 
pictures  to  look  at,  their  finely-scented  flowers 
being  borne  on  the  points  of  the  young  shoots  in 
great  profusion.  When  first  I  saw  them  I  was 
astonished  that  Gardenia  florida  could  withstand 
the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun  in  a  climate  like  this, 
knowing  it  to  be  treated  quite  the  reverse  in 
England.  I,  however,  never  saw  healthier  looking 
plants,  which  are  widely  different  from  some  I 
have  seen  in  stoves  at  home.  Most  cultivators 
think  that  heat,  moisture,  and  shade,  and  the  roots 
in  a  good  compost  of  peat  and  sand,  are  the  prin- 
cipal points  in  order  to  ensure  a  crop  of  bloom  ; 
here  they  are  growing  in  a  poor,  brown,  porous 
soil,  and  get  water  about  once  a  week.  They  are 
subjected  to  plenty  of  sun  heat  in  summer ;  at 
that  season  the  thermometer  seldom  falls  below 
130°  in  the  sun,  and  often  rises  much  higher.  The 
winter  season  here  is,  however,  very  trying  to 
plants  of  all  classes,  owing  to  the  south-east 
wiiids,  which  are  very  cutting.  Last  winter  was 
one  of  the  coldest  that  gardeners  of  twenty-five 
years  standing  here  have  ever  experienced  ;  on 
several  nights  the  thermometer  stood  at  45°,  but 
even  that  low  figure  had  no  ill  effect  on  Gardenia 
florida.  I  would,  therefore,  recommend  growers 
of  this  favourite  shrub  to  expose  it  to  full  sun- 
shine, and  not  to  be  so  particular  about  shading. 
The  result  would  probably  be  more  bloom  and  less 
scale  and  bug.- Samuel  Collier,  PoH  Mizabcth, 
South  Africa. 


artificial  fertilisation.     This  failure  of  the  flowers 
to  carefully  go  over  every  plant  and  dip  them.  Bylto  develop  the  ornamental  characters  we  wished 


Tropseolum  Cooperi.— This  is  as  bright 
in  the  flower  garden  now,  November  1,  as  it 
was  in  July  or  August.  It  will  not  bear  frost,  but 
wet  does  it  little  or  no  harm ;  indeed,  it  is  one  of 
our  best  bedding  plants.  It  never  grows  more 
than  6  inches  high.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
dense  masses,  and  their  colour,  a  soft  scarlet,  is 
very  effective.  It  is  excellent  for  creeping  amongst 
beds  of  shrubs.  It  is  the  only  Trop^olum  which 
we  consider  good  enough  for  flower  garden  decora- 
tion. It  cannot  be  raised  from  seed  ;  stock  must 
be  secured  in  autumn  from  cuttings,  and  any 
quantity  may  be  propagated  in  spring. — J.  MuiK, 
Margavi. 
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MARKET  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Double  White  Peimula. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  things  with  which  it  would 
appear  difficult  to  glut  the  market,  probably  be- 
cause it  is  almost  indispensable  in  a  cut  state  for 
some  kinds  of  floral  decorations,  and  because  it  is 
not  so  easy  of  culture  as  are  the  generality  of 
those  plants  which  are  grown  for  the  supply  of 
cut  bloom  for  Covent  Garden.     Few  plants,  how- 
ever, give  such  a  rich  reward  for  really  good  cul- 
ture as  this.    I  can  well  recollect  the  wonderful 
amount   of   bloom  which  some   large   specimens 
once  furnished,  and  which  were  grown   for   the 
supply  of  a  large  trade  establishment.  The  person 
who  had  charge  of  them  was  one  of  the  best  hard- 
wooded  propagators  of  the  day,  and  was  especially 
skilful  in  the  propagation  and   culture  of  double 
Chinese  Priaaroses,  and  it  is  probable  that  but  few 
could  have  maintained  sucli  large  plants  in  perfect 
health  for  so  long  a  period.     When  I  first  made 
their  acquaintance   they   were   in    12-inch    pots, 
and    they   remained   in    them  for   at  least   four 
years     without     showing    any     signs     of     dimi- 
nislied  vigour.     They  were  annually  top-dressed 
with  some  of   the  best  fibrous  peat  procurable, 
and  bsyond  the  usual  routine  of  daily  care  this 
was  all  the  attention  they  received.    They  stood 
in  the  hard-wooded  propagating  house  on  inverted 
flower-pots  near  tlie  glass,  and  had  through  the 
winter  a  constant  temperature  of  about  55°.     Un- 
doubtedly much  of  the  success  obtained  was  due 
to  extreme  care  in  watering ;  the  head  propagator 
himself  always  attended  to  them  in    this  matter, 
and  pieces  of  crock  were  thickly  laid  over  the  sur- 
face soil,  so  that  the  latter  should  not  be  disturbed 
in  watering.     Costly  bouquets   being  often  made, 
there  was  a  steady  demand  for  double  Primulas, 
and  I  can  safely  affirm  that  throughout  the  year 
these  plants  never  failed  to  yield  bloom.     In  the 
summer  time,  of  course,  there  was  not   so  much, 
but  the  amount  they  yielded  all  through  the  win- 
ter was  very  great.     Still,  I  would  not  advise  any 
one  growing  for  profit  to  employ  such  large  plants 
for  cut  bloom  ;   they  are   not   so   manageable   as 
smaller  ones,  and  when  once  a  mistake  is   made 
in  watering  they  take  a  long  time  to  recover.  The 
pot  commonly  used  by  one  of   our  best  market 
growers  is  a  5-inch  one,  and  this  may  be  taken  to  be 
the  best  size,  as  it  contains  soil  enough  to  allow  of 
a  good  development.    When  under  good  culture 
the  pots  will  become  well  filled  with  roots — a  most 
important  point  in  the  case  of  plants  which  are  so 
tender  rooted  as  to  render  them  very  susceptible 
to  injury  from  injudicious  watering.     To  ensure  a 
good  supply  of  bloom  all  through  the  winter  and 
early  spring,  it  is  customary  to  have  two  sets  of 
plants,  one  of  which  is  started  in  warmth  about 
October,  the  other  being  kept  cool  until  about 
January.     This  is  of  course  where  it  is  in  -the 
grower's  interest  to  maintain  a  supply  during  that 
time,  otherwise  it  is  better  to  get  as  much  bloom 
as  possible  just  when  flowers  are  scarcest. 

Packing  Ghapes. 

In  spite  of  the  great  amount  of  information 
which  has  been  given  from  time  to  time  in  the 
gardening  papers  upon  this  subject,  I  doubt  if  it  is 
generally  so  well  understood  as  it  should  be.  The 
great  fault  which  many  appear  to  commit  is  that 
of  taking  too  much  pains,  for  although  there  is  a 
right  way  and  a  good  many  wrong  ways  of  going 
about  the  work.  Grapes  are  extremely  easy  to  pack 
well  when  the  one  great  point  connected  therewith 
is  rightly  grasped.  If  I  were  asked  to  epitomise 
Grape  packing,  I  should  say  pack  tightly,  for  there- 
in lies  the  whole  secret,  or  at  any  rate  so  much 
of  it  that  every  other  detail  is  of  but  secondary 
importance.  Many  run  away  with  the  idea  that 
they  cannot  do  anything  better  than  envelop  each 
bunch  in  paper  ;  whereas  they  could  scarcely  find 
a  surer  waj-  of  reducing  the  value  of  their 
Grapes.  The  paper  rubs  the  bloom  off  and  does 
not  in  any  way  add  to  the  security  of  the  berries. 
I  have  more  than  once  seen  Grapes  unpacked  in 
Covent  Garden  which  were  much  damaged  in 
this  way,  and  I  remember  very  particularly  a 
splendid  sample  of  Lady  Downes,  and  which  had 


crushed ;  they  were  not  worth  the  cost  of  tran- 
sit. "  Look  here,"  said  the  recipient,  a  Centre  Eow 
fruiterer,  "  did  you  ever  see  Grapes  packed  like 
these— thick  paper  round  each  bunch  ?  If  they  had 
been  dropped  into  the  box  and  the  lid  shut  down 
on  them  without  further  trouble,  they  would  have 
come  better.''    AVe  pack  our  Grapes  very  simply 
and  they  never  sustain  injury ;   we  have  never 
had  a  bunch   reduced   in   value   by  transit  in  a 
period  of  twelve  years.     Some  soft  hay  is  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  box  or  basket,  a  sheet  of 
paper  goes  on  that,  and  the  sides  are  lined  with 
paper.     The  bunches  are  then,  put  in  as  closely 
together  as  it  is  possible  to  get  them,  not  an  inch 
of  play  being  allowed  if  possible.    A  few  leaves 
are   put  on    the    top  and   a   sheet   of  paper,  on 
which  the  lid  shuts  down  with  gentle     pressure 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  bunches  shifting.     This 
is    very    important,   especially  when    they  have 
a  long  journey  to  make,  as  in  the  hurry  of  getting 
parcels    out  at  various  stations   the  baskets  are 
not  always  so  gently  handled  as  they  should  be. 
In  a  general  way  we  use  what  are  termed  "  pea- 
baskets,"  that  is  to  say,  such  as  come  from  abroad 
early  in  the  spring  filled  with  green  Peas.     These 
hold  about  15  lbs.,  but  for  a  long  journey  I  should 
not  care  to  put  more  than  10  lbs.  together.     This 
year  we  have  used  some  of    the    cross-handled 
baskets  which  the  Jersey  men  use,  and  although, 
through   not   being  provided  with  lids  it  seems 
a  risky  affair  to  send  soft  fruit  in  them,  in  reality 
they  are  very  safe.    Nothing  can  be  put  on  them 
ancf  the  handle  in  a  manner  necessitates  mild 
usage,  as  it  is  so  much  easier  to  lift  them  about 
in  this  way  that  no  one  would  give  himself  the 
trouble  to  pitch  them  about  roughly  in  the  way 
square    hampers    often    get   served.     So    many 
hampers  of  game  and   other  things  are  sent  by 
rail  nowadays,  that,  although  "  Fruit  with  care  " 
may  stare  the  hard-driven  porter  or  guard  in  the 
face,  he  will  often  in  the  hurry  of   the  moment 
treat  the  fruit  hamper  with  little  care.     An  ex- 
cellent plan  is  to   fix   a  stout   rope  to   the  tops 
of  baskets  ;  this  enables  the  railway  oificial  to 
lift  them  easily  without  handles  ;  whereas  if  no 
grasp  is  visible,  he  perforce  seizes  them  in  both 
arms,  and  naturally  experiences   some  dilficulty 
in    lowering   them   gently    to    the   ground.     Let 
anyone  try  the  experiment  of  taking  a  large  heavy 
hamper  without  handles  some  distance  and  setting 
it  down  on  the  ground  without  jolting,  and  they 
will  arrive  at  a  correct  estimate  of  the  truth  of 
my  remarks.     In  conclusion,  I  would  say  never 
send  soft  fruit  to  a  salesman  without  advising 
him  even  to  the  minute  the  train  arrives  at  the 
terminus.    A  market  porter  will  then  be  there  to 
take  the  basket  from  the  guard's  van,  so  that  it 
never  goes  on  to  the  porter's  truck,  as  fruit  often 
gets  more  shaken  there  in  five  minutes  than  dur- 
ing a  journey  of  some  hours  duration.    Tou  may 
always  trust  to  a  Covent  Garden  salesman  for  this 
attention ;  it  is  too  much  in  their  interest  to  re- 
ceive goods  in  first-rate  condition  to  neglect  it. 
The  more  valuable  the  package  is  to  the  grower 
the  greater  is  likely  to  be  the  salesman's  profit 
thereon.     Put  on  each  basket  a  large  label  marked 
"  Eipe  fruit,  with  special  care  ;    this   side   up ;  " 
also  the  day  of  the  month  and  the  train  it  is  to 
goby. 

Runner  Beans. 

These  are  rather  largely  grown  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, and  are  thought  to  be  one  of  the  most 
remunerative  of  market  garden  crops.  When  the 
season  is  fairly  propitious  and  the  culture  good  they 
yield  heavily  from  early  summer  till  quite  into 
winter ;  but  the  earliest  and  latest  gatherings  fetch 
most  money.  When  they  first  come  in  they  often 
realise  as  much  as  16s.  per  bushel.  Mr.  Shears,  of 
Pyrford,  who  grows  them  well  on  his  light  land, 
sows  them  3  feet  apart,  and  this  allows  of  the 
horse  hoe  being  used  amongst  them.  All  through 
the  growing  time  the  tops  are  kept  pinched  off  so 
that  Runner  Bean  is  in  their  case  a  misnomer ; 
they  are  almost  as  dwarf  of  growth  as  French 
Beans  of  the  stronger  type.  Mr.  Shears  has  a 
curious  method  of  sowing  the  red,  white,  and 
Painted  Lady  together,  about  a  third  of  each,  so 


ful  appearance.  The  reason  given  for  thus  mixing 
these  three  kinds  is  that  if  one  variety  should 
happen  to  fail  it  will  not  seriously  affect  the  crop. 

Beet. 
Last  year  I  had  good  proof  of  how  the  market 
value  of  a  crop  may  be  lowered  if  the  time  of 
sowing  is  not  regulated  by  the  nature  and  condi- 
tion of  the  soil  and  the  variety  grown.  The  half 
of  a  large  field  was  sown  with  Mangolds,  the  other 
half  with  Beet  of  that  free  growing  strain  com- 
monly termed  the  Covent  Garden  Market.  The 
seed  of  both  was  committed  to  the  soil  at  the 
same  time,  and  when  the  Beets  came  into  full 
growth  I  ventured  to  remark  that  in  all  proba- 
bility they  would  become  too  large  for  market 
purposes,  and  the  result  justified  my  prediction,  as 
they  made  such  coarse  roots  that  the  grower  was 
obliged  to  give  them  to  his  cattle.  Such  a  strong 
growing  kind  ought  not  to  have  been  sown  on  rich 
soil  before  the  middle  of  May.  I  have  noticed  the 
same  error  again  this  season  ;  the  roots  were  some 
three  weeks  ago  too  large  for  cooking.  In  striking 
contrast  was  a  field  of  Dell's  Crimson,  which,  be- 
ing a  small  growing  kind,  had  come  under  the 
same  treatment  to  just  the  right  size.  This  kind, 
even  on  good  soil,  may  be  sown  the  first  week  in 
May,  but  unless  the  soil  is  naturally  poor,  the 
middle  of  that  month  will  be  early  enough  for 
coarse  growing  kinds.  J.  C.  B. 


come  a  long  journey,  coming  out  all  bruised  and  1  that  a  field  in  bloom  has  a  very  pretty  and  cheer- 


Flower  Garden. 

HOW  TO  IMPROVE  COLUMBINES. 
What  has  been  suggested  as  to  single  Anemones 
would  apply  with  equal  force  to  Columbines.  We 
need  in  them  decided  tints  which  could  be  repro- 
duced true  from  seed.  We  want  large  flowers 
and  fixed  colours  and  then  we  should  have  a  hardy 
flower  that  might  be  employed  in  many  ways  very 
tellingly.  At  present  the  Columbine  is  one  of 
the  most  variable  of  garden  flowers,  but  it  has 
been  proved  that  the  fixing  of  colours  in  plants 
naturally  very  much  inclined  to  sport  is  only  a 
question  of  time  and  patience.  What  has  been 
done  with  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Phloxes,  &c.,  could 
surely  be  equally  well  accomplished  with  Colum- 
bines. Much  of  course  may,  nay,  has  been  done 
by  rigid  selection  in  the  matter  of  seed  saving, 
but  bees  appear  to  be  very  fond  of  Columbines, 
and  it  lies  in  the  power  of  a  good-sized  bumble 
bee  to  render  futile  much  of  the  pains  taken  in 
this  direction  when  the  colours  are  grown  indis- 
criminately together.     The  shortest  road  to 

Securing  fixed  coLOURa  as  well  as  size  and 
substance  of  flower  would  be  to  take  in  hand  one 
colour  at  a  time,  suppressing  at  once  all  other 
tints,  although  where  there  is  a  large  extent  of 
ground  the  object  in  view  might  be  eiiected,  but 
not  of  course  so  surely  by  isolating  each  colour. 
There  are  some  deep  rich  shades  of  violet  in  this 
flower,  and  it  is  not  rare  to  find  a  really  beautiful 
clear  white  as  pure  in  tint  as  any  flower  need  be. 
These  would  prove  very  effective  massed,  as  indeed 
would  a  bright  claret-red,  e.-:pecially  amongst  low 
shrubs  and  in  front  of  evergreens — places  into 
V  hich  the  Columbine  seems  to  fit  harmoniously, 
and  where,  owing  to  its  hardy  nature  and  the 
firm  grasp  which  it  takes  of  the  soil,  it  will  flower 
for  years  without  feeling  the  need  of  a  renewal  of 
soil,  although  it  appreciates  good  food.  Of  late 
some  beautiful  and  distinct  species  of  Columbine 
have  been  introduced  into  cultivation,  but  none 
seem  so  truly  hardy  as  the  old  Aquilegia  vulgaris, 
and  if  only  so  much  attention  were  paid  it  as  is 
lavished  on  many  garden  flowers,  few  of  them 
would  be  found  to  surpass  it  as  regards  beauty. 
It  is  said  that 

HrBRiDisiNG  Columbines  is  a  mistake,  as 
likely  to  create  an  indiscriminate  and  undesir- 
atJe  mixture  of  colour,  and  that  it  would  be  better 
to  keep  each  species  true.  Whether  this  is  a  pro- 
per view  of  the  matter  I  know  not,  but  if  carried 
out  it  would  undoubtedly  bar  all  progress,  and  we 
must  remember  thatnotso  many  years  ago  the  same 
opinion  was  expressed  in  the  matter  of  Orchids, 
while  now  some  of  the  finest  and  most  useful 
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kinds  we  have  are  the  result  of  skilful  hybridi- 
sation. Some  of  the  most  beautiful  species  of 
Columbines  are  too  mifEy  ever  to  become  of  real 
use  as  popular  garden  plants,  but  if  their  most 
charming  features  could  be  engrafted  on  the 
common  kinds,  how  great  would  be  the  gain. 
That  this  is  but  a  question  of  time,  I  feel  assured, 
9,nd,  if  I  remember  rightly,  Mr.  Wolley  Dod  has 
stated  in  The  Garden  or  elsewhere  that  be 
was  hopeful  of  having  done  some  good  with 
coerulea  and  vulgaris  in  this  way.  Others  who 
grow  a  collection  of  Columbines  and  having 
leisure  could  scarcely  render  better  service  to 
gardening  than  in  obtaining  crops  with  vulgaris 
and  some  of  the  rarer  kinds,  letting  the  former  be 
the  seed  bearer.  Popular  flowers  are  only  those 
which  unite  vigour  of  constitution  with  beauty  of 
ilower,  and  this  many  of  our  fine  species  of  Colum- 
bine cannot  be  said  to  do.  J.  C.  B. 


TropaBOlum  compaotum  Lustrous.— 

This  dwarf  compact-growing  new  variety  was 
awarded  a  first-class  certificate  by  the  floral 
committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
early  in  the  summer.  It  has  dark  bronzy  green 
foliage,  and  the  flowers,  which  are  produced  freely 
and  continuously,  are  thrown  up  well  above  the 
foliage.  This  particular  strain  seeds  very  spar- 
ingly indeed ;  consequently  the  energies  of  the 
plants  are  devoted  to  the  production  of  flowers. 
I  saw  plants  of  it  finely  in  bloom  at  the  end  of 
September. —  R.  D. 

Lifting  and  wintering  Dahlia  roots.— 

As  the  weather  keeps  open  the  task  of  lifting  Dah- 
lias need  not  occupy  attention  just  yet.  The  usual 
practice  is  to  allow  the  plants  to  stand  until 
blackened  by  frost,  and  then  to  cut  them  back  to 
within  9  inches  or  so  of  the  roots.  Then  advantage 
should  be  taken  of  the  first  mild,  drying  day  to 
lift  the  latter,  and  carry  them  away  to  a  shed  with 
some  soil  attached  to  them  to  dry.  They  will 
winter  anywhere  provided  the  place  is  cool,  dry, 
and  free  from  frost.  A  warm  cellar  suits  them 
well.  Many  have  no  other  convenience  than 
placing  them  under  the  stage  of  their  greenhouses, 
but  unless  protected  from  drip  harm  is  likely  to 
ensue.  They  are  best  uncovered,  but  ample  pre- 
caution must  be  taken  against  frost. — R. 

Narcissus  incomparabllis.— I  am  much 
obliged  to  Mr.  Burbidge  for  his  paragraph  on  N. 
incomparabllis,  and  am  sorry  to  have  misinter- 
preted his  remarks  on  p.  349.  With  regard  to  the 
spreading  of  this  Narcissus  in  scattered  clumps,  I 
certainly  ought  not  to  have  overlooked  the  analogy 
of  the  common  double  Daffodil,  for  there  is  a 
meadow  full  of  it  near  my  house.  But  I  shall  be 
glad  if  Mr.  Burbidge  can  tell  me  a  little  more 
about  the  seeding  of  N.  incomparabllis.  I  asked 
for  information  about  this,  because  I  can  nowhere 
find  it  clearly  stated  that  either  natural  seedlings 
have  been  raised  from  N.  incomparabllis,  or 
hybrids  of  which  it  was  the  seed  parent.  In  his 
book  on  the  Narcissus,  p.  12,  Mr.  Burbidge, 
quoting  Herbert,  mentions  a  plant  "  the  produce 
of  N.  incomparabllis  by  N.  poeticus,"  but  this 
may  mean  that  the  pollen,  and  not  the  seed,  was 
from  the  former.  Mr.  Barr,  too  (catalogue,  autumn 
1883,  p.  9),  conjectures  that  N.  Barri  is  the  result 
of  crossing  incomparabllis  and  poeticus ;  but  does 
he  mean  that  the  seed  was  from  incomparabllis  ? 
I  know,  of  course,  that  there  are  now  very  many 
new  varieties  of  the  incomparabllis  class — no 
fewer  than  thirty -seven  in  Mr.  Barr's  last  list.  But 
of  these  Mr.  Barr  himself  says  that  we  have  no 
positive  data  as  to  their  parentage,  but  that  pro- 
bably all  these  varieties  are  crosses  between  N. 
poeticus  and  the  Trumpet  Daffodils.  What,  then, 
are  the  "  numerous  seedling  garden  forms  "  of  N. 
incomparabilis  of  which  Mr.  Burbidge  speaks 
(p.  396)  ?  I  am  giving  my  attention  to  the 
Narcissus  family,  and  am  greatly  in  need  of 
accurate  and  detailed  information  about  the 
crosses  already  effected,  and  the  varieties  wfiich 
have  been  observed  to  bear  pollen  or  seed,  or 
both.  Mr.  Burbidge  answers  my  query  rather  as 
if  I  had  asked  whether  such  a  plant  as  N.  incom- 


parabilis can  theoretically  produce  seed ;  whereas 
what  I  really  want  to  know  is  whether  it  does 
so  actually,  and  whether  there  are  existing  proofs 
in  the  shape  of  varieties  of  which  it  is  the  mother. 
— G.  H.  Englehbabt,  Ajjjilcsharv,  Andover. 

Scarlet  Clove  CarnatIons.~THE  Garden 
has  done  much  to  encourage  the  growtli  of  the 
deliciously  scented,  hardy  and  brilliant  Clove 
Carnations,  and  in  last  issue  (page  396)  it  is 
stated  that  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  raisers 
would  get  a  number  of  kinds  with  those  valuable 
habits  of  blooming  outdoors,  as  noted  by  Mr. 
Muir,  from  June  to  October.  You  will  be  glad  to 
hear  that  a  new  seedling  scarlet  Clove  has  been 
raised  that  experts  north  of  the  Tyne  think 
highly  of,  and  that  exceeds  Mr.  Muir's  in 
blooming  still  (November).  I  have  a  seedling 
crimson  Clove  also  in  bloom,  and  a  bright  purple 
given  me  by  Mr.  Burbidge,  but  as  the  edges  are 
not  as  even  as  those  of  the  seedling  referred  to,  I  am 
a.fraid  "  the  florists  "  would  reject  them,  though 
I  need  not  say,  from  their  rich  sweetness  and 
continuous  blooming  habit,  I  would  grow  them 
still. — W.  J.  Murphy,  Clonmel. 

Summer-flowering  Chrysanthemums 

— These  deserve  to  be  classed  amongst  the  very 
best  of  flower  garden  subjects.  With  us  they  be- 
gin flowering  in  June.  They  are  in  bloom  now, 
and  are  wonderfully  effective.  They  produce  enor- 
mous masses  of  flowers,  the  rich  colours  of  which 
put  everything  else  in  the  shade.  They  bear  rain 
and  wind  better  than  Pelargoniums,  Calceo- 
larias, or  any  plants  of  that  kind.  About  7  inches 
of  rain  fell  here  in  September  last,  and  this  made 
Pelargonium  blooms  unsightly,  but  the  Chrysan- 
themums appeared  to  relish  the  washing,  as  they 
were  always  bright  and  fresh.  They  grandly  break 
up  the  monotony  produced  by  the  use  of  Pelargo- 
niums and  carpet  work,  and  as  their  flowers  do 
not  make  a  flat  mass  of  colour,  they  may  be  largely 
introduced  without  giving  dissatisfaction.  The 
old  stools  furnish  abundance  of  cuttings  in  spring, 
and  their  propagation  and  culture  are  matters 
easily  accomplished. — J.  MuiB. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


Aster  turblnellUB.— Mr.  EUaconilie  praises  this  as 
the  most  graceful  of  the  Michaelmas  Daisies  now  in  flower 
in  his  garden. 

Saxifraga  Wallacel.— I  regard  this  as  the  best  of 
the  flowering  Saxifrages.  It  flowers  late  for  a  spring 
flower,  but  is  better  on  tliat  account,  as  it  conies  into  flower 
when  some  of  the  best  things  of  the  same  colour  are  over. 
It  prefers  a  dry  spot  on  tlie  rockery,  but  rots  in  a  too  rich 
or  moist  soil.— S.  W. 

Tuberous  Begonias— Here  in  lovely  Malvern,  where 
the  air  is  so  pure  and  bracing,  tliese  seem  to  tlirive  remarli- 
flbly  well.  A  friend  grows  them  largely,  and  even  speaks 
of  growing  them  more  extensively  for  bedding  out,  and 
really  they  make  a  better  display  than  many  plants  used 
for  that  purpose.— J".  S.  T. 

palvia  patens  — We  have  plants  of  this  Salvia  growing 
here  and  there  hi  the  kitchen  garden  borders,  and  they  are 
in  full  bloom  at  the  present  time.  It  is  a  wonderful  plant 
to  bloom,  and  its  numerous  fine  stems,  carrying  sky-blue 
flowers,  are  very  attractive.  The  roots  succeed  well  under 
the  same  treatment  as  that  given  to  Dahlias. — J.  MuiR, 
Mai-gam,  Glamorganshire. 

Edging  plants. — Will  you  allow  me  to  suggest  as  an 
edging  for  spring  beds  young  plants  of  Meconopsis  nepa- 
lensis  ?  the  bciuty  of  its  leaves  continues  all  winter.  It  is 
only  a  biennial,  but  seeds  so  freely,  and  is  so  easily  raised 
from  seed,  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  and  keeping 
a  stock  of  young  plants.— Geoeqe  F.  Nelson,  Heather^ 
bank,  Weybridge. 

Veronica  rupestris.— A  few  months  ago  1  spoke  of 
this  pretty  creeper  as  producing  profusely  flowei-s  of  a  ti-ue 
blue  colour,  and  have  now  to  say  that  it  is  and  has  been  in 
full  flower  for  some  time,  and  is  very  attractive  at  this 
season.  I  do  not  know  whether  its  late  flowering  is  due  to 
the  plants  having  been  shorn  over  for  cuttings  in  July  or 
not,  but  perhaps  some  ot  your  correspondents  can  say  If  it 
blooms  twice  a  year.  In  habit  it  is  well  suited  for  the 
rockery  garden. — J.  S.  W. 

Monstrous  Plantain.— I  send  you  several  stalks  of 
&  monster  form  of  Plantago  lanceolata  wliicli  I  recently 
picked  up  in  this  neighbourhood  growing  wild.  It  is  so 
remarkable  in  appearance,  I  thought  you  might  like  to 
inspect  it.  I  have  brought  the  plant  into  my  border,  and 
hope  to  grow  it.  Occasionally  the  seed-stalk  protrudes 
through  the  tuft  at  the  summit  of  the  stalk,  and  in  some 
instances  the  leaves  assume  the  regularity  of  a  flower  of  a 
green  cplour.— C.  Sjcakt,  Qhirimdo. 


Tritoma  Uvaria  from  seed.— This  can 

be  raised  from  seed,  and  what  may  surprise  not  a 
few,  be  had  in  bloom  in  a  comparatively  short 
space  of  time.  The  seed  needs  to  be  sown  in 
January  in  a  strong  heat,  and  when  the  plants  are 
large  enough  to  handle  they  should  be  gradually 
hardened  off  and  then  pricked  off  in  5-inch  pots, 
in  which  they  will  root  freely,  and  in  these  re- 
main for  the  summer  in  a  cold  frame  or  in  the 
open  air  plunged  in  Cocoa  fibre  or  some  such 
material.  Here  they  can  remain  through  the 
autumn  and  winter,  and  in  April  be  planted  out 
in  a  bed  of  good  loam  to  flower  ;  they  will  almost, 
if  not  quite  all,  bloom  the  same  summer.  Plants 
raised  in  this  way  show  a  little  variation.  During 
the  past  summer  I  saw  a  fine  lot  of  seedlings  so 
raised  in  flower.  There  were  different  shades  of 
colour,  and  differences  in  habit  of  growth  also,  and 
by  means  of  selection  there  is  no  knowing  what 
improvements  may  be  ultimately  effected  in  this 
fine  autumn-blooming  plant. — E.  D. 

Papaver  orientale  from  seed.— How  few 
attempts  have  been  made  to  raise  this  fine  hardy 
perennial  from  seed,  and  yet  if  it  were  more  gene- 
rally known  that  it  is  not  only  easy  to  do  so,  but 
that  some  variations  of  a  very  pleasing  character 
will  be  found  among  the  seedlings,  more  people 
would  probably  resort  to  the  system.  During  the 
summer  I  saw  a  bed  of  plants  so  raised  in  full 
bloom,  and  the  difference  in  the  colonr  of  not  a 
few  was  striking.  For  instance,  there  were 
flowers  of  a  rich,  deep  shining  crimson  hue  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  there  were  some  of  a  pale  bright 
scarlet.  Between  these  there  were  many  shades, 
all  of  a  pleasing  and  satisfactory  character.  It  is 
easy  to  raise  plants  by  sowing  some  seed  in  pans 
or  shallow  boxes  and  placing  them  in  a  cold 
frame,  keeping  the  surface  fairly  moist  and  shaded 
from  the  sun  where  necessary ;  then  they  should  be 
planted  out  in  store  beds,  and  finally  formed  into 
a  plantation  where  they  are  intended  to  bloom,  or 
the  plants  can  be  planted  in  the  mixed  border.  It 
is  a  glorious  subject,  and  though  the  blooms  are  a 
little  evanescent  in  character,  this  is  compensated 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  plants  flower  successionally. 
This  Poppy  should  be  planted  in  a  good  and 
fairly  rich  loam  in  order  to  do  so  fine  and  good  a 
subject  ample  justice. — D. 


Fruit  Garden. 

BUSH  FRUITS  FOR  MARKET. 

Gooseberries  are  largely  grown  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom  and  with  great  success,  there  being, 
as  a  rule,  few  failures.  Since  their  culture  for  mar- 
ket has  been  taken  up  in  earnest,  sorts  that  really 
do  bear  crops  of  serviceable  sized  berries  annually 
have  become  popular.  Large  Lancashire  prize 
kinds  answer  for  special  purposes,  but  for  general 
use  it  is  safer  to  take  the  market  grower's  selec- 
tion as  a  guide  than  that  of  the  exhibitor.  The 
usual  routine  of  culture  adopted  is  to  plant  healthy 
bushes  two  years  old  from  cuttings,  that  have 
good  heads,  having  been  cut  down  once  in  the  pro- 
pagating beds ;  these  are  planted  from  6  feet  to 
9  feet  apart  each  way  on  deeply  cultivated  soil, 
and  a  light  crop  of  vegetables  or  salad  plants  is 
taken  off  the  ground  between  the  rows  the  first 
year  or  two  after  planting.  Many,  too,  grow  a 
row  of  Strawberries  between  the  lines  of  Goose- 
berries until  the  bushes  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
ground.  Pruning  is  done  any  time  between  the 
fall  of  the  leaf  and  the  swelling  up  of  the  buds  in 
spring,  but  in  most  cases  the  bushes  are  thinned 
more  severely  than  they  are  in  private  gardens, 
especially  while  young,  the  object  being  to  get 
fine  berries  that  fill  up  the  measure  quickly ;  all 
cross  pieces  of  wood  are  cut  out  after  the  head 
is  formed  and  the  leading  shoots  are  shortened, 
some  of  the  old  wood  being  annually  re- 
moved and  young  vigorous  shoots  left  to 
replace  it.  Young  wood  bears  the  best  ber- 
ries, but  old  spurs  the  largest  number.  When 
the  bushes  get  old  the  wood  is  left  thicker, 
so  as  to  produce  a  quantity  of  berries  for  gather- 
ing green,  a  condition  in  which  they  fetch  the 
most  remunerative  prices,    Whitsuntide  is  the 
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date  usually  fixed  on  for  commencing  Gooseberry 
picking  for  tarts,  the  custom  in  market  gardens 
being  to  go  over  the  bushes  and  take  off  all  the 
largest  fruits,  especially  from  the  lower  branches, 
as  when  heavy  storms  of  rain  occur  these  fruits 
get  splashed  with  mud,  thereby  reducing  their 
market  value.  About  three  gatherings  are  made 
of  the  crop  ;'  some  market  all  the  berries  green, 
others  depend  on  ripe  fruit,  but  as  a  rule  green 
berries,  as  I  have  said,  pay  best.  If  left  to  ripen 
on  the  bushes,  and  wet  weather  sets  in,  the  berries 
burst  and  quickly  rot.  Moreover,  it  is  only  a  few 
varieties  that  sell  well  in  a  ripe  state,  such  as  the 
Early  Golden  Drop,  Yellow  Rough  Warrington, 
and  the  small  Eough  Red,  the  last  for  preserving. 
The  Gooseberry  needs  liberal  manuring  to  keep  it 
up  to  a  high  pitch  of  fruitfulness ;  a  good  winter 
dressing  of  decayed  manure  should  be  lightly 
forked  in  around  the  bushes.  The  greatest 
enemies  to  the  Gooseberry  grower  are  small  birds. 
They  pick  the  buds  out  during  winter,  and  espe- 
cially just  as  they  are  swelling  up  in  Februarj' 
and  March.  Gooseberry  caterpillars,  too,  attack 
the  foliage,  which  must  be  dusted  with  Hellebore 
powder  on  the  first  sign  of  their  appearance.  It 
is  usually  applied  by  means  of  perforated  tins 
like  flour  dredgers. 

CUKRANTS — Red,  White,  and  Black — bear  crops 
with  greater  certainty  than  most  other  cultivated 
fruits ;  the  routine  of  planting  and  other  items  of 
cultivation  are  the  same  as  those  practised  in  the 
case  of  Gooseberries,  but  the  pruning  is  varied 
according  to  the  sort  grown.  Red  and  White 
Currants  are  closely  spur  pruned;  only  the 
leading  shoots  are  allowed  to  extend  until  they 
have  attained  the  desired  length,  and  then  they  are 
stopped  in  very  closely,  and  in  the  case  of  good 
healthy  bushes  the  shoots  get  completely  covered 
with  fruit  spurs  and  fruit  buds,  which  develop 
into  solid  masses  of  fruit.  Some  growers  summer 
pinch  as  soon  as  the  young  shoots  have  made 
half-a-dozen  leaves,  and  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  practice  is  an  excellent  one,  the  fruit- 
bearing  buds  being  strengthened  by  exposure  to 
light  and  air. 

Illack  Currants  are  allowed  to  grow  unchecked 
during  summer ;  at  the  winter  pruning  a  good 
deal  of  the  old  fruiting  wood  is  annually  cut  out, 
and  young  strong  shoots  that  spring  from  the 
base  are  allowed  to  take  its  place,  as  they  produce 
by  far  the  finest  fruits.  The  spur  system  of 
pruning  does  not  suit  Black  Currants,  and  I  may 
add  that  although  Red  and  White  Currants 
grow  and  fruit  freely  in  light,  rather  dry  land,  the 
Black  Currant  delights  in  plenty  of  moisture. 
Therefore  if  the  soil  is  deficient  in  that  respect, 
heavy  top-dressings  of  cow  manure  should  be 
applied  to  it  in  order  to  keep  the  roots  cool. 
It  is  not  often  that  birds  attack  the  buds  of  Cur- 
rant bushes  in  open  fields,  although  they  do  so  in 
gardens,  and  caterpillars  are  not  so  partial  to  their 
leaves  as  those  of  the  Gooseberry.  As  regards 
varieties,  the  following  are  in  most  request,  viz.. 
Red — Raby  Castle,  Victoria,  and  Scotch  Red,  and 
the  Red  Grape  is  esteemed  for  its  long  bunches  for 
dessert.  Of  white  sorts,  the  Dutch  and  White 
Transparent  are  two  good  kinds ;  and  of  Black,  the 
Naples,  Baldwin,  and  Lee's  Prolific.  Currants 
for  market  are  not  gathered  until  they  are  fairly 
well  coloured.  They  are  then  packed  in  sieves,  or 
more  generally  half  sieves,  and  sent  to  the  sales- 
man or  direct  to  the  shopkeeper ;  as  fruits  for 
preserving  or  culinary  uses,  few  are  more  appre- 
ciated while  procurable.  I  may  add  that  the  sys- 
tem of  selling  them  by  weight  has  nearly  super- 
seded that  of  mea,sure.  It  is  the  best  system  for 
both  buyer  and  seller.  Market  growers  do  not 
attempt  to  prolong  their  season  by  any  system  of 
netting  them  up,  as  is  done  in  private  gardens,  as 
the  extra  price  obtained  does  not  compensate  for 
such  labour.  The  best  way,  as  a  rule,  is  to  gather 
each  sort  as  it  is  fit  for  use. 

Raspberries  have  lately  commanded  a  deal  of 
attention,  and  are  now  extensively  grown  as  mar- 
ket fruits.  The  usual  plan  is  to  plant  in  lines 
from  4  feet  to  G  feet  apart,  the  canes  being  placed 
about  a  foot  asunder.  Good  rich  land  is  needed 
to  produce  heavy  crops  of  fine  fruit,  for  although 


the  Raspberry  will  grow  freely  in  almost  any  kind 
of  soil,  and  produce  plenty  of  blossoms,  it  is 
only  when  its  roots  can  find  suitable  food  in 
abundance  that  it  can  carry  a  good  crop  of  full 
sized  fruit.  In  periods  of  drought  the  late  blos- 
soms dry  up  on  poor  soils  instead  of  swelling  off, but 
if  rich  mulchings  are  applied  and  copious  water- 
ings of  liquid  manure  given,  it  is  surprising  the 
quantity  of  fruit  which  a  good  plantation  will 
yield.  I  find  in  light  soil  that  cow  or  pig  manvire, 
applied  as  a  winter  dressing,  produces  excellent 
results.  The  system  of  pruning  is  usually  to  cut 
the  canes  down  to  about  2  feet  in  height,  and  in 
that  case  no  stakes  or  wires  are  employed,  as  is 
usual  in  private  gardens.  All  surplus  canes  are 
dug  up  in  winter  and  employed  for  making  new 
plantations,  for  although  the  Raspberry  makes 
fresh  wood  every  season,  and  by  good  culture  may 
be  kept  prolific  for  many  years,  it  is  necessary  to 
always  have  young  plantations  coming  on.  Market 
gardeners  plant  a  certain  number  of  rows  every 
year  and  do  away  with  an  equal  number  of  old 
stock.  The  finest  Raspberries  are  gathered  with 
the  stalks  attached  to  them  and  sent  to  market 
for  dessert,  but  the  greatest  demand  is  for  jam 
manufacture,  for  which  purpose  they  are  in  great 
request  and  realise  fair  prices,  even  in  the  most 
abundant  fruit  seasons.  The  varieties  grown  for 
market  are  Carter's  Prolific,  the  Red  and  White 
Antwerp,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Fastolf ;  the 
red  kinds  are  much  more  grown  than  the  white, 
the  latter  being  only  for  dessert.  A  new  sort 
called  Baumforth's  Seedling  is  Tery  highly  spoken 
of  by  those  who  have  tried  it. 

N0TSof  various  kinds  are  a  remunerative  crop, 
but  although  they  succeed  in  almost  any  kind  of 
soil,  it  is  only  in  Kent  where  they  are  extensively 
grown.  The  sj'stem  of  pruning  by  which  hollow, 
cup-shaped  bushes  are  formed  is  probably  the 
cause  of  the  fruit  being  so  fine,  as  where  the 
bushes  are  allowed  to  grow  as  they  like  the  fruit 
is  not  nearly  so  fine  as  when  the  restrictive  system 
is  adopted.  Nuts  are  usually  planted  as  an  under 
crop  beneath  Apple,  Pear,  or  Plum  trees,  amongst 
Currants  and  Gooseberries,  about  1.5  feet  apart, 
but  it  takes  several  years  to  form  a  good  Nut 
bush.  The  pruning  of  Nuts  is  made  a  speciality 
of  by  men  who  cut  the  bushes  at  so  much  per 
score  or  hundred,  according  to  size  and  age.  They 
cut  out  the  centre  shoots,  and  always  prune  to  a 
bud  pointing  outwards.  All  suckers  are  broken 
clean  off,  as  well  as  all  coarse,  watery  shoots  ; 
only  the  wiry-looking  twigs  are  retained  ;  and  the 
size  which  the  Nuts  attain  under  this  system  of 
pruning  is  the  best  guarantee  of  its  soundness. 
Rags  and  other  refuse  are  dug  in  amongst  the 
bushes  in  winter,  and  in  summer  the  strong  shoots 
are  stopped  when  in  full  growth,  being  broken  by 
hand,  an  operation  that  has  the  effect  of  increas- 
ing the  size  of  the  Nuts.  Cob  Nuts  are  now  much 
more  largely  planted  than  Filberts.  The  Kentish 
Cob  and  Webb's  Prize,  the  Cosford  Nut  and  Red 
and  White  Filbert  are  the  sorts  usually  grown, 
and  in  almost  all  kinds  of  seasons  they  realise 
good  prices,  the  flavour  of  good  home-grown 
Nuts  being  superior  to  that  of  imported  ones  ;  in 
fact,  our  home  growers  can  defy  competition  in  the 
matter  of  bush  fruits,  the  cultivation  of  which  is 
likely  to  attain  very  large  proportions. 
Gosjport,  Hants.  James  Groom. 


of  some  18  inches  from  it,  than  I  ever  ob- 
tained from  standards  or  pyramids.  These  state- 
ments, together  with  those  of  other  growers  who 
may  have  had  experience  in  the  culture  both  of 
standard  and  trained  trees,  might,  I  thought,  be 
likely  to  induce  intending  planters  to  well  con- 
sider the  matter  before  they  extensively  planted 
either  standard  or  trained  trees. — P.  G. 


Standard  v.   trained  Peach   trees.— 

"J.  S.  W."  (p.  383)  writes  as  follows  concerning 
this  matter  :  "  '  P.  G.'  says  his  conclusions  were 
drawn  from  standards  12  feet  high,  and  in  Ms 
first  note  he  says  the  house  that  held  these  trees 
was  only  12  feet  high.  This  I  leave  him  to  ex- 
plain." True,  I  stated  in  my  first  letter  that  the 
house  was  12  feet  high,  and  so  it  is,  and  I  stated 
in  my  second  that  some  of  the  trees  were  12  feet 
high,  and  so  they  are.  They  may  now  be  seen 
with  their  top  shoots  pressing  upon  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  glass.  Without  in  any  way  condemn- 
ing the  planting  of  standard  and  pyramidal  Peach 
trees  under  glass,  I  stated  what  is  quite  true,  viz., 
that  I  had  obtained  as  good  crops  of  larger,  better 
coloured,  and  better  flavoured  fruit  from  trees 
trained  under  a  glass   roof,  and  at  a  distance 


PEARS  AND  APPLES. 


The  singularly  mild  autumn  which  we  have  had, 
merciful  alike  to  fruit  and  foliage,  has  shown  us 
pretty  clearly  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
a  judicious  planting  of  the  above,  so  as  to  obtain 
an  extended  season  from  any  particular  variety. 
That  old  favourite.  King  of  Pippins,  from  bushes, 
standards,  and  cordons  on  a  north-west  wall, 
comes  in  in  the  order  named,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  first  and  the  cordons  being  very 
marked.  So  good  is  the  King,  even  when  weighed 
in  the  balance  against  first-class  fruit,  that  any 
extension  of  its  season  is  acceptable,  especially 
when  we  bear  in  mind  its  great  productiveness, 
and  it  has  also  the  merit  of  accommodating  itself 
to  different  kinds  of  soil  more  readily  than  many 
varieties.  Marie  Louise  Pears  from  a  west  and  a 
north-east  wall  also  have  the  line  sharply  drawn 
between  their  ripening  season,  and  the  same 
remark  holds  good  with  Louise  Bonne,  which, 
by  the  way,  is  late  with  us  this  season.  I 
hope  to  give  more  attention  to  this  matter 
another  season,  with  the  view  of  sending  accurate 
information  as  to  the  dates  of  ripening,  and  to 
notice  especially  the  difference  between  old  trees 
on  walls  and  young  pyramids.  The  attention  of 
intending  planters  should  be  directed  to  this 
question,  as  especially  in  the  case  of  small  gardens 
it  would  tend  to  give  what  is  so  much  required, 
viz.,  a  constant  supply  of  fruit,  instead  of  abund- 
ance at  one  time  and  scarcity  at  another.  Another 
point  worthy  of  consideration  before  Apple  trees 
are  purchased  is  the  selection  of  those  sorts  that 
have  proved  themselves  to  be  sound  keepers.  I 
do  not  mean  keepers  in  the  way  of  Easter  Pippin 
as  opposed  to  the  Codlin,  but  those  that  will 
remain  sound  for  a  length  of  time  after  they  are 
once  ripe,  in'jtead  of  those  which  are  over  almost 
as  soon  as  ready.  Manks  Codlin  is  perhaps  as 
good  an  early  Apple  as  could  be  named  in  this 
respect,  and  might  be  followed  by  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Rymer,  Blenheim  Orange,  Dumelow's 
Seedling,  and  Norfolk  Beaufin,  half-a-dozen  all 
good  for  culinary  purposes.  This  list  might  be 
extended  with  some  equally  sound  varieties  to  the 
exclusion  of  many  non-keepers  that  serve  only  to 
occup3'  the  shelves  of  the  fruit  room  for  a  very  brief 
period.  With  the  exception  of  the  Codlin,  the 
above  sorts  are  all  pretty  firm  in  skin  and  flesh, 
an  advantage  which  is  very  apparent  where  they 
are  apt  to  receive  rather  rough  handling. 

E.  B. 


PLANTING  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  time  has  again  come  round  when  fruit  trees 
have  to  be  planted,  and  many  engaged  in  the  work 
will  doubtless,  before  spring,  treat  the  trees  in  the 
matter  of  pruning  as  they  have  always  been  in  the 
habit  of  treating  similar  young  stock,  by  cutting 
the  shoots  hard  back  so  as  to  leave  them  not  more 
than  possibly  one-fourth  or  less  of  the  length  they 
were  when  moved  from  the  nursery.  Trained  trees, 
including  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums,  and  Pears, 
are  fruits  that  usually  come  in  for  this  kind  of  cut- 
ting, which  is  done,  no  doubt,  under  the  mistaken 
notion  that  the  wall  or  espalier,  as  the  case  may 
be,  caimot  be  properly  famished  unless  the  trees 
are  thus  reduced.  Standard  Apples  and  Plums 
suffer  by  this  sort  of  mutilation  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  dwarf  trees.  It  is  scarcely  needful  to 
say  that  when  the  roots  have  been  reduced  by 
transplanting,  and  the  branches  severely  cut  in 
the  same  season,  the  mutilation  of  both  top  and 
bottom  is  doubly  weakening  to  young  trees.  In 
place  of  this  senseless  cutting  back,  only  the  strong 
shoots  should  be  shortened,  or,  still  better,  have 
their  buds  rubbed  off  for  a  length  more  or  less, 
proportionate  to  the  length  which  they  are  above 
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the  weaker  shoots ;  then  during  the  summer  will 
be  seen  the  difference  in  the  growth  made  com- 
pared with  that  which  takes  place  where  severe 
shoot-shortening  is  practised. 

Observant  planters  have  long  noticed  the  ill 
effects  that  follow  hard  cutting  back,  and  have 
avoided  it.  My  own  practice  has  always  been  not 
only  to  confine  the  shortening  back  to  any  shoots 
that  were  much  stronger  than  the  others,  but  also 
to  defer  pruning  until  after  the  buds  not  rubbed 
out  in  the  way  just  stated  had  broken  into  growth 
and  made  some  progress,  by  which  means  the  loss  of 
sap  is  least  experienced.  As  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  shoots  require  being  interfered  with,  much  de- 
pends on  the  shape  the  young  trees  have  when 
received  from  the  nursery,  especially  trained 
examples  for  walls.  Respecting  these,  it  may  well 
be  said  that  there  are  trained  trees  and  trained 
trees  ;  some  are  so  much  better  than  others,  inde- 
pendent of  size  and  health,  that  I  would  much 
rather  pay  for  them  than  have  others  for  nothing. 
In  the  selection  of  trained  trees  a  point  should 
be  made  to  always  have  them  with  the  lower 
branches  strong ;  if  a  little  stronger  than  those  that 
form  the  centre  of  the  tree,  no  harm  will  be  done, 
but  the  reverse;  themiddleof  the  tree  will  always 
take  care  of  itself.  Young  trained  trees  with  a 
gross  shoot  or  two  in  the  centre  and  weak  lower 
branches  I  would  not  have  at  any  price.  I  would 
much  prefer  maidens,  as  with  them  the  right  shape 
can  be  secured  by  stopping  the  shoots  that  need  it 
whilst  soft  and  growing,  thereby  all  but  dispens- 
ing with  the  use  of  the  knife.  T.  Baines. 


and  eleven  o'clock  ;  then  syringe,  using  the  finest 
rose  or,  what  is  better,  the  jet  end  and  finger. 
When  properly  used  this  produces  a  fine  spray, 
which  leaves  the  foliage  and  bloom  covered  as  if 
with  drops  of  dew.  This  is  not  only  beneficial  to 
setting  the  fruit,  but  also  to  its  swelling.  The 
syringe  will  not,  however,  make  good  other  defi- 
cienoes,  such  as  worn-out  or  badly  drained  bor- 
ders, or,  what  is  more  frequent,  inside  borders 
dust  dry,  except  a  few  inches  on  the  surface  ;  these 
and  other  defects  must  be  attended  to,  or  syringe 
setting  will  be  a  failure.  Fruit  set  under  such 
conditions  have  a  tendency  to  give  a  check  to  red 
spider,  which  too  often  breeds  freely  during  the 
blooming  season,  either  from  too  dry  an  atmosphere 
or  too  dry  borders.— James  Smith,  Waterdale 
Qwrdens. 


Marie  Louise  Pear.— This  by  some  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  very  best  Pear  in  cultivation.  I 
do  not  go  so  far  as  that,  but  I  am  positive  that 
there  is  no  better  or  more  generally  profitable  sort 
grown.  I  have  not  had  it  really  good  from  pyra- 
mids or  standards,  but  on  a  wall  it  seldom  or 
never  fails.  Even  on  a  north  aspect  it  succeeds 
fairly  well,  while  on  any  other  it  with  us  rarely 
fails  to  perfect  good  crops  of  fine  fruits.  These 
ripen  during  October  and  late  in  November,  and 
in  size,  colour,  and  quality  are  simply  perfection. 
If  handled  carefully,  fully  ripe  fruit  will  keep  good 
for  several  days,  and  this  is  an  advantage,  espe- 
cially seeing  how  desirous  we  are  to  prolong  the 
season  of  so  good  a  Pear. — W.  I. 

Apples  for  north  •walls.— Having  a  rather 
long  piece  of  wall  with  a  north  aspect,  where  the 
soil  is  thin  and  poor,  I  have  tried  to  grow  various 
kinds  of  Apples  upon  it.  I  began  with  Royal 
Somerset,  but  this  only  grew  sparingly  and  never 
produced  a  blossom.  At  the  next  trial  I  put  in 
Golden  Ducket  (a  local  variety  of  great  merit), 
but  it  signally ;f  ailed.  Four  years  ago  I  planted  in 
the  same  place  Lord  Suffield,  which  thrives  as  well 
as  I  could  expect,  and  has  borne  two  good  crops  of 
fruit.  Perhaps  if  the  soil  was  better,  other  kinds  would 
prove  satisfactory ;  but  a  soil  that  will  not  grow  an 
Orleans  Plum  could  hardly  be  expected  to  grow 
Apples.  The  experiment  shows,  however,  that 
Lord  SuflSeld  will  thrive  where  others  fail. — 
J.  CO. 

Setting  fruit  with  the  aid  of  the  syringe  has 
been  practised  by  a  few  for  a  long  time,  and  it 
would,  doubtless,  have  been  in  general  use  by  this 
time  had  it  bgen  known  how  far  it  might  be  car- 
ried on  safely.  I  have  used  the  syringe  during 
the  blooming  season  on  all  classes  of  fruits  for 
many  years  with  satisfactory  results,  and  parti- 
cularly so  in  the  case  of  stone  fruits.  In  fact,  in 
1858,  I  renewed  a  part  of  some  Vine  borders,  and, 
being  more  anxious  for  good  growth  than  fruit,  I 
made  free  use  of  the  syringe  on  the  bunches 
during  the  time  when  they  were  in  bloom,  and 
■  more  particularly  in  the  case  of  Muscats,  as  I 
should  have  been  satisfied  if  none  had  set,  but  the 
reverse  was  the  case.  I  believe  every  bloom  set,  and 
the  berries  swelled  to  a  good  size  and  finished  well ; 
the  result  satisfied  me'  so  well,  that  I  have  used 
the  syringe  in  setting  fruit  ever  since.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  condition  of  the  weather  at  the  time 
and  the  temperature  inside,  no  moisture  should 
be  given  in  the  morning  till  most  of  the  bloom  is 
open,  which,  as  a  rule,  it  will  be  between  nine 


Ripening  the  ■wood  of  Vines.— Heat  is 

an  efficient  ripener,  and  a  little  fire  heat  judici- 
ously applied  will  be  of  great  use  now  where  the 
wood  is  soft  and  spongy.  It  is  often  said  that 
Grape  shanking  proceeds  from  the  wood  being  un- 
ripe, and  doubtless  in  a  sense  this  is  so,  but  then  the 
main  cause  of  unripe  wood  is  deep  rooting  in  un- 
genial  soil ;  therefore  the  true  remedy  for  shanking 
will  be  lifting  the  roots  and  placing  them  near 
the  surface  in  turfy  loam. — E.  H. 

Fruit  culture.— Mr.  F.  C.  Barker,  at  the 
congress  at  Woodford,  is  reported  to  have  stated 
that  Apples  and  Pears  grafted  on  the  Crab  and 
Pear  stocks  bear  "  hardly  any  fruit  during  the  first 
seven  or  eight  years  after  planting  " — a  statement 
which  can  only  mislead  intending  planters.  No 
variety  of  Apple  or  Pear  is  so  long  in  bearing  as 
that ;  indeed  all  ordinary  free  kinds  will  bear  the 
second  year  after  planting  as  maidens,  and  freely 
during  the  following  years.  I  have  seen  trees  of 
Lord  Suffield  and  other  sorts  nearly  bent  down 
with  the  crop  the  second  season. — J.  S.  W. 

G-as  tar  and  Vines.— I  regard  Mr.  Clayton's 
evidence  (p.  364)  in  favour  of  gas  tar  as  at  the 
best  but  negative.  The  probability  is  that  he 
destroyed  the  bug  by  the  scrubbing  with  a  brush 
and  "  strong  soap  and  water,"  and  the  two  coats 
of  paint  afterwards,  one  consisting  of  clay  and 
tar,  and  the  other  of  clay  and  lime.  Such  a 
smothering  would  kill  most  breathing  creatures. 
Where  Mr.  Clayton  had  most  reason  to  fear  the 
bug  coming  from  the  following  season  were  the 
walls  and  wood-work,  and  he  realised  this  appa- 
rently by  dosing  both  with  a  mixture  which  he 
dared  not  apply  to  his  Vines,  and  gave  the  tar  the 
credit  for  it  all.  Once  bug  makes  its  appearance 
in  a  vinery,  I  feel  sure  that  it  is  harboured  in  the 
wood-work,  walls,  and  borders  more  than  on  the 
Vines,  which  can  be  cleaned  by  scrubbing  alone 
Mr.  Clayton  left  almost  nothing  for  the  tar  to  do' 
— J.  S.  W. 

SHORT  NOTES.— FRUIT. 


Standard  v.  trained  Peaches.— In  The  Garden 
(p  383),  four  lines  from  the  bottom  of  the  note  on  this  sub- 
ject, for  "  standards  "  read  "  trained  trees."— J.  S.  W. 

Engrlish  raised  Grapes.— If  Mr.  Westcott  (p.  383) 
"vvill  read  '*  spot "  for  "  spoil,"  which  is  a  misprint,  he  will 
see  that  his  remarks  on  this  subject  are  uncalled  for.  I 
quite  agree  with  all  he  says  about  the  Lady  Downes  Grape. 
—J.  S.  W. 

Marie  Louise  d'Ucole.— This  is  quite  distinct  from 
Marie  Louise.  I  have  never  seen  it  trained  to  a  w-iU,  hut 
according  to  my  experience  it  forms  a  very  line  pyramid, 
especially  when  grown  on  a  Pear  stock,  and  dui-ing  favour- 
able seasons  perfects  heavy  crops  of  clean,  medium-sized 
fruits.  These  usually  ripen  during  the  latter  part  of 
October,  and  in  quality  resemble  and  are  not  much  in- 
feriorto  Marie  Louise.— I. 

The  autumn  blossoming  of  fruit  trees  is  a  very 
prevalent  evil  this  year,  a  circumstance  attributable  to  the 
trees,  after  having  been  nearly  defoliated  by  violent  gales  of 
wind  some  time  ago,  being  subjected  to  mild  weather  and 
heavy  rains  in  September.  They  then  started  into  active 
growth,  and  the  result  is  that  the  buds  have  started  afresb 
In  the  'caae  of  [trees  that  retain  their  foliage,  the  fruit 
buds  are  in  their  normal  condition.  — J.  G.,  Hai.ts. 

Victoria  Nectarine.— Judging  from  "J.  S.'s"  re- 
marks (p.  383),  our  tree,  presumably  of  Victoria  Nectarine, 
cannot  be  correctly  named.  It  is  probably  n  the  best  posi- 
tion in  the  whole  range  of  houses,  yet  the  fruit  coloured 
indifferently.  When  I  stated  it  was  not  a  vigorous  grower, 
I  did  not  mean  to  imply  that  I  was  dissatisfied  with  its 
growth ;  quite  the  reverse.  It  is  not  so  vigorous  as  others 
are  I  could  name. — W.  I.  M. 


Pruning  Vines  ought  to  be  well  understood, 
seeing  the  number  of  books  and  treatises  written 
on  the  subject.  Yet  I  find  almost  daily  instances 
of  Vines  crowded  to  suffocation,  the  shoots  being 
laid  in  only  a  few  inches  apart.  I  would  advise 
all  owners  of  Vines  that  produce  unsatisfactory 
crops  to  see  that  the  winter  pruning  is  attended 
to  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  off.  Then  thoroughly 
clean  the  glass,  wood-work,  &c.,  and  wash  and 
paint  the  Vines  with  a  mixture  of  Gishurst  com- 
pound, soft  soap,  and  clay.  Do  not  forget  the 
roots,  as  on  them  depends  the  crop  ;  carefully 
loosen  the  border,  and  give  it  a  good  coating  of 
rotten  manure.  If  liquid  manure  is  available, 
give  a  good  soaking  with  that  treatment,  which 
the  Vine  soon  well  repays. — J.  G.,  Hants. 

Root-pruning  fruit  trees.- This  opera- 
tion implies  a  check  to  the  whole  of  the  forces  of 
the  tree,  and  this,  in  fact,  is  the  object  in  view, 
the  check  being  given  to  correct  an  evil  habit ; 
but  the  correction  having  been  administered,  if  pre- 
cautions are  taken  against  a  repetition  of  the 
offence,  the  sooner  the  balance  of  Nature  is  re- 
stored the  better.  In  the  case  of  large  old  trees 
the  renovation  will  be  more  completely  effected 
by  taking  away  the  exhausted  soil  from  the 
trench  and  substituting  good  sound  fresh  material. 
This  treatment  will  tempt  the  roots  to  start  again 
and  make  plenty  of  fibres  immediately.  Autumn 
is  the  time  usually  selected  by  most  cultivators 
for  root  pruning,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  in  all 
cases  autumn  is  the  best  time  for  performing  that 
operation.  I  believe  that  if  done  carefully  and 
the  trees  are  well  attended  to  afterwards  with 
water,  it  may  be  done  at  any  time. — E.  H. 

Planting  and  top-dressing  Strawber- 
ries.— I  have  but  little  more  to  add  to  this  subject 
beyond  what  I  have  stated  (p.  364),  which  is  simply 
the  outcome  of  experience  gained  in  the  culture 
of  Strawberries  for  market  extending  over  a  period 
of  some  years.  Mr.  Wildsmith  says,  "  I  am  too 
matter  of  fact  to  be  scientific,  and  I  therefore  cs.n- 
not  be  supposed  to  know  how  fruit  germs  are 
manufactured."  Perhaps  not  ;  but  the  question 
asked  was,  "  When  is  the  fruit  bud  formed  V 
Surely  no  scientific  teaching  is  needed  to  know 
that  in  the  case  of  hardy  fruits  it  is  in  the  autumn, 
and  I  am  sufficiently  "  matter  of  fact  "  to  know  that 
a  half-starved  plant  will  produce  a  very  poor  fruit 
bud.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  feeding 
a  Strawberry  until  the  crowns  burst  and  giving  it 
the  food  needful  to  the  formation  of  strong  bloom 
trusses  ;  and  here  I  may  add  that  although  I  have 
practised  what  I  preach  in  the  matter  of  top- 
dressing,  I  have  rarely  had  a  burst  crown.  As  re- 
gards transplanting  fruiting  plants  in  mid-October, 
I  would  ask  what  good  end  is  gained  thereby  even 
if,  as  Mr.  Wildsmith  says,  "  the  injmry  to  the  fruit 
germ  is  imaginary  ?"  Healthy  plants  at  that  time 
are  still  growing  (ours  were) ;  the  root  disturbance 
must  check  them.  Why  not  allow  them  the  re- 
maining fortnight  of  growth,  and  move  them  when 
they  have  come  into  a  state  of  perfect  rest  1  One 
word  more  in  conclusion.  Although  I  differ  from 
Mr.  Wildsmith  in  a  general  way,  I  willingly  and 
heartily  endorse  his  injunction  to  give  plenty  of 
water  in  autumn.  The  partial  drying  off  which 
formed— and,  indeed,  does  in  some  gardens  still 
form— an  item  of  Strawberry  culture  is  pernicious 
in  the  extreme  ;  it  is  contrary  to  Nature  and  com- 
mon sense.— J.  C.  B. 

Glass  V.  brick  or  tile  copings.— Muc 
has  been  said  from  time  to  time  in  favour  of  wide 
glass  copings,  but  there  are  a  great  many  who  are 
opposed  to  them.  The  latter  probably  have  to 
deal  with  comparatively  low-lying,  sheltered  situa- 
tions. I  know  places  in  which  it  is  a  rare  occur- 
rence to  have  a  failure  either  in  the  case  of  Peaches 
or  choice  Peais  on  walls  under  ordinary  brick 
copings ;  but  it  is  just  the  reverse  in  exposed  places. 
In  the  latter.  Peaches,  Pears,  and  choice  varieties 
of  Plums  must  have  all  the  assistance  one  can 
give  them  if  without  a  permanent  house  or  case, 
both  of  which  entail  extra  labour  in  the  way  of 
watering  and  ventilating.  Some  time  ago  it  was 
a  rare  occurrence  to  see  a  healthy  leaf  on  our 
Peach  trees  ;  all  were  blistered ;  but  now,  under  a 
glass  coping,   they   are  excellent,  making  good 
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wood  and  bearing  fruit.  Choice  and  rare  varie- 
ties of  Pears  do  well  under  a  glass  coping,  and  the 
demand  for  such  fruits  is  every  year  increasing.  I 
send  you  samples  grown  under  our  glass  coping, 
and  also  some  from  under  a  tile  coping  projecting 
7  inches  beyond  the  wall.  I  feel  sure  that  Pears 
alone  grown  under  glass  copings  would  soon  repay 
the  outlay  for  that  kind  of  protection.  I  may  add 
that  our  glass  copings  are  8  feet  wide,  and  that 
we  are  just  commencing  to  put  up  SOO  ftet  more- 
of  them.— A.  Evans,  Lytlie  hiU,  Surrey . 

*s,*  Admirable  Pears  were  sent  with  this,  show- 
ing a  very  great  difference  in  favour  compared 
with  those  grown  under  the  brick  coping.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  good  glass  coping  is  of 
great  advantage  to  the  fruit  grower.  Its  absence 
often  explains  failure  in  regard  to  wall  fruit.  It 
is  not,  however,  necessary  to  have  a  glass  coping, 
as  a  light  wooden  one  2  feet  wide  is  excellent.  Of 
course  it  must  be  removed  when  spring  frosts  are 
past,  but  that  is  no  disadvantage  in  warm  districts, 
but  rather  the  other  way.  In  some  cold  districts 
the  glass  coping  is  too  valuable  to  be  dispensed 
with.  Of  the  Pears  grown  by  Mr.  A.  Evans, 
six  weighed  5  lbs.  li  ozs.,  or  nearly  1  lb. 
each.— Ed. 

PLANTS  IN  ELOWEE. 


November  Carnations.— I  send  a  tew  Cainatious 
from  ilr.s, '['iinlall's  Knnien  at  East  Mount  to  show  wliat 
all  e\cL'lk-nt  antuniii  liloomer  Clarisse  is  even  when  out  of 
doors.  Ha\  in^  vci  >■  mild  and  fine  weather  now,  all  flowers 
are  l)(.ttta'  tliaii  usual  f(  >\-  the  season.- EdwaedH.  Woodall, 

*x*  Very  t)eautifnl— as  fine  almost  as  July  hlooms ;  others, 
too,  particularly  a  deep  climson  sort,  which  came  along 
with  t  larissc,  are  uncommonly  fine  for  the  season.  —ED. 

Gustavla  gracllUma.— This  is  again  flowering  at 
Kew  in  the  Victoria  house.  It  is  apparently  a  free  flowerer 
when  grown  in  a  very  moist  state,  but,  eg  far  as  I  have 
watched  it,  it  will  not  flower  equally  well  in  a  dry  Iiouse 
To  possessors  of  this  plant  I  would  say,  do  not  prune  or 
do  anything  in  the  way  of  stopping  the  slioots,  or  there 
will  he  but  little  or  no  flower.— B. 

Pltcairnla  odorata.- A  handsome  white-flowered 
Bromeliad,  with  a  spike  of  Byacinth-like,  sweet-scented 
flowers.  It  behmgs  to  tlie  grassy-leaved  section  of  the 
genus,  and  appears  to  be  a  free  flowerer.  AVhen  grown 
into  a  large  specimen  this  species  will  doubtless  prove  a 
useful  winter-flowering  plant.  There  is  a  small  plant  of  it 
now  in  flower  in  tlic  stove  at  Kew. 

Deafontainea  spinoaa.— I  tent  you  some  flowering 
sprays  of  this  shrub  on  August  1 ;  from  the  same  plant  I 
now  send  yon  some  more  flowers  gathered  this  day,  Nov. 
7.  The  pliint  w.as  well  in  bloom  in  the  end  of  July,  and 
has  continued  in  flower  until  now,  thus  giving  us  a  bloom- 
ing season  of  nearly  four  months.  It  has  been  the  admira- 
tion of  everyone  who  has  seen  it.— J.  GAKLA^p,  KilUrton, 
Exeter. 

Saglltaria  mcntevldenals.  —  This  is  developing 
into  a  very  fine  riant  under  the  treatment  which  it  is  re- 
ceiWng  in  the  Water  L'ly  house  at  Kew.  It  is  planted  in 
one  of  the  mud  beds  in  which  the  Nelumbiums  are  grown. 
The  leaves  are  now  as  large  as  the  largest  of  the  common 
white  Arum,  and  the  flower- spikes,  which  are  produced  in 
abtmdance,  are  as  thick  as  ones  thumb,  and  bear  a  pro- 
fusion of  large  white  and  maroon  flowers.  For  tropical 
aquaria  this  plant  will  prove  a  valuable  acquisition. 

Late-sown  Antirrhinums.  —  These,  if 
sown  in  the  open  ground  in  May  or  June,  will  not 
begin  flowering  until  September,  and  then  will  go 
on  blooming  until  nearly  Christmas.  The  flowers 
are  very  varied  and  bright  in  colour,  and  most 
pleasing  at  this  time  either  in  the  mixed  border 
or  in  flower-glasses.  Antirrhinums  are  amongst 
the  hardiest  and  easiest  grown  of  all  border 
plants,  and  not  so  much  cultivated  as  they  deserve 
to  be. — Cambrian. 

Sonerila  argentea  — In  one  of  the  stoves 
at  Kew  a  good-sized  plant  of  this  in  a  suspended 
pot  is  one  of  the  prettiest  objects  imaginable  in 
the  way  of  stove  plants.  Its  foliage  is  silvery 
white  speckled  with  green,  and  the  whole  plant  is 
profusely  studded  with  clusters  of  rosy  pink  blos- 
soms—a charming  contrast,  with  the  foliage.  The 
growth  is  dwarf  and  compact,  which  admirably 
adapts  it  for  culture  in  hanging  pans  or  pots. 

Begonia  Listeri. — This,  apparently  a  hy- 
brid between  one  of  the  heracleifolia  group  and  a 
marbled  spotted  species,  was  raised,  I  believe,  by 
Mr.  Lister,  who  is  employed  in  one  of  the  Indian 
gardens.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  about  2  feet, 
and  is  of  shrubby,  compact  habit ;  the  handsome 
palmate    leaves,  with  white  spots  on  the  upper 


surface,  are  of  themselves  sufficiently  ornamental 
for  garden  purposes  to  deserve  recognition.  The 
flowers,  however,  are  its  chief  attraction ;  they  are 
borne  in  bunches  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  and 
resemble  those  of  the  rosy  B.  semperflorens.  The 
species  sent  out  by  M.  Linden  last  year  under  the 
name  of  B.  diadema  is  no  doubt  this  plant. 
It  is  now  in  flower  at  Kew. 

Paeslflora  kermesina.— What  a  lovely 
stove  climber  this  is  !  It  surely  cannot  be  known 
in  a  general  way,  or  we  should  not  find  many 
stoves  without  it.  Its  beauty  and  elegance  are  all 
the  more  prominent,  inasmuch  as  it  habitually 
flowers  at  this  season.  The  lovely  carmine  of  the 
flowers  and  the  port-wine-stained  leaves  produce  a 
charming  effect  as  they  hang  in  festoons  from  the 
roofs  of  a  hothouse.  At  Chatsworth  it  forms  a 
charming  object  in  the  large  conservatory,  where 
it  drapes  a  pillar,  and  falls  carelessly  about  with 
all  the  grace  imaginable. 

Marguerites.  —  Chatsworth  follows  the 
fashion  of  growing  a  goodly  stock  of  these  valu- 
able plants  for  a  winter  supply  of  bloom.  One  of 
the  houses  is  nearly  filled  with  large  plants  of 
the  varions  kinds,  preference  being  evidently 
given  to  the  beautiful  soft  yellow  Etoile  d'Or.  The 
white  Chrysanthemum  frutescens  and  Halleri  are 
likewise  grown  in  quantities,  and  these  all  pro- 
duce a  cut-and-come-again  crop  of  bloom  through- 
out the  winter.  Their  soft  colours  and  peculiar 
elegance  make  them  favourites  in  every  garden, 
from  that  of  the  nobleman  to  the  cottager. 

Primula  oboonica. — This  new  Japanese 
species  has  proved  itself  a  much  more  valuable 
garden  plant  than  was  anticipated.  Its  chief  value 
is  its  continuous  and  persistent  flowering.  It  be- 
gins to  flower  in  spring  and  continues  till  winter. 
There  is  now  a  good  specimen  of  it  in  bloom  in 
the  Heath  house  at  Kew  carrying  seven  spikes  of 
bloom,  the  delicate  mauve  colour  of  which  has  a 
most  pleasing  effect,  and  distinct  from  all  other 
cultivated  Primulas.  Its  complete  hardiness  is 
doubtful,  but  it  appears  to  need  the  protection  of 
a  frame  only.  It  is  evergreen,  and  may  be  propa- 
gated freely  either  by  seed  or  division.  Its  other 
name  is  P.  poculiformis. 

Amaryllis  Ackermanni  pulcherrima. 

— The  true  variety  of  this  Amaryllis  is  indeed  a 
beautiful  plant,  and  if  it  can  be  induced  to  flower 
at  this  season  it  is  doubly  valuable.  We  saw  it 
the  other  day  at  Chatsworth,  and  greatly  admired 
the  glowing  richness  of  its  colour^ — a  maroon-crim- 
son overlaid  with  a  satiny  lustre.  There  are 
spurious  Ackermanni  pulcherrimas  in  gardens,  but 
no  one  seeing  the  genuine  plant  can  mistake  any 
other  for  it,  except  it  be  perhaps  some  of  the  dark 
hybrids  like  Olhello,  Murillo,  Gustave  Dore,  and 
others  that  Messrs.  Veitch  have  bred  from  it. 
Another  fine  Amaryllis  in  bloom  at  Chatsworth 
just  now  is  named  Prince  Albert,  which  may  be 
best  described  as  an  improved  form  of  A.  aulica. 

Musa  coccinea. —  Amongst  the  luxuriant 
groves  of  Bananas  and  Plantains  in  the  large  con- 
servatory at  Chatsworth  this  somewhat  uncom- 
mon species  stands  out  conspicuous  from  all  the 
rest  by  the  brilliancy  of  its  flower  leaves,  which 
are  of  a  glowing  vermilion  tipped  with  gold. 
These  flower  bracts  it  produces  in  a  huge,  dense 
tuft,  quite  erect,  at  the  termination  of  the  stem. 
In  large  houses,  such  as  the  Chatsworth  conserva- 
tory, this  plant  produces  a  noble  effect,  and,  more- 
over, is  attractive  at  this  dull  season.  It  thrives 
admirably  in  an  intermediate  temperature,  and 
seems  to  prefer  being  planted  out  to  being  con- 
fined in  a  pot.  The  Musa  plantations  at  Chats- 
worth are  the  finest  examples  of  tropical  plant 
growth  that  we  have  seen  under  glass. 

The  Chrysanthemum  season  has  now 

fairly  set  in,  and  the  coming  fortnight  will  be  abusy 
time  with  growers  and  exhibitors  of  this  invaluable 
winter  flower.  There  is  no  lack  of  Chrysanthemum 
shows  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  both  com- 
petitive and  otherwise,  and  these  include  the  finest 
collections  of  the  flower  that  can  be  got  together. 
Among  the  most  important  of  the  public  ex- 
hibitions are  those    in    the  Inner    Temple  and 


Middle  Temple  Gardens,  the  collections  in  each 
of  which  number  about  a  thousand  plants,  repre- 
senting the  finest  of  the  older  and  the  best  on 
the  newer  kinds.  There  are  also  collections  if 
the  Victoria  and  Finsbury  Parks,  both  thoroughly 
representative.  The  principal  nurseries,  more 
over,  about  London  vie  with  each  other  in  making 
a  special  display  of  Chrysanthemums.  The  best 
nursery  collections  are  those  of  Messrs.  Veitch, 
Chelsea  ;  Mr.  Turner,  Slough  ;  Messrs.  E.  G.  Hen- 
derson, Maida  Vale  ;  Messrs.  Cannell,  Swanley  ; 
Messrs.  Laing,  Forest  Hill ;  and  Messrs.  Dixon, 
Hackney.  In  all  these  nurseries  full  collections 
may  be  seen  during  the  next  three  or  four  weeks. 
On  the  14th  inst.  the  principal  houses  in  Mr. 
Turner's  nursery,  at  Slough,  will  be  illuminated 
from  ti  till  9  o'clock  in  the  evening, 

Nympheea  tuberosa.  —  For  prolonged 
blooming  this  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all  the 
Nympbajas.  It  resembles  N.  alba  in  general 
appearance,  and  is  often  taken  for  it,  only  the 
flowers  are  ratker  larger  ;  but  while  this  species 
ceases  to  flower  after  August,  N.  tuberosa  goes  on 
until  stopped  by  frost.  Here  it  has  not  been 
without  flowers  since  June,  and  now  (Nov.  8)  some 
are  still  open  and  in  good  condition,  and  others 
will  succeed  them  if  vouchsafed  a  little  bright 
sun.  The  leaves,  too,  are  quite  fresh  and  green, 
while  those  of  other  species  have  perished,  or  are 
in  an  advanced  state  of  decay.  I  believe  it  is 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  home  of  the 
Aponogeton,  whose  continuous  flowering  pro- 
perties are  well  known. — J.  M.,  Charmonth,  Dorset. 


Eranthemum  Andereoni.— If  I  remember 
rightly,  this  lovely  stove  plant  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Hull  at  least  fourteen  years  ago,  and  yet  is 
not  so  extensively  known  or  cultivated  as  many  an 
interior  plant  of  more  recent  introduction.  I 
have  from  the  first  been  a  constant  admirer  of  it, 
and  though  I  do  not  consider  it  very  serviceable, 
1  always  grow  a  few  plants  of  it.  It  is  rather 
liable  to  be  infested  by  scale  and  green  fly,  but 
otherwise  it  is  very  easily  grown,  and  well  deve- 
loped spikes  of  its  delicate  blooms  invariably  at- 
tract attention. — W.  I. 

Short  notes  from  Cork.— I  have  been 
cutting  quantities  of  the  Cactus  Dahlia,  and 
have  it  still  a  mass  of  brilliant  scarlet.  It  will 
become,  I  apprehend,  very  much  in  demand.  A 
first-class  plant  now  in  bloom  is  the  white-flowered 
Ageratum  conspicuum.  This  should  be  grown  in 
quantity  and  potted  to  flower  in  a  cold  house. 
It  is  of  twice  the  value  of  any  of  the  Eupatoriums 
that  I  know  of.  West  Brighton  Gem  is  the  best 
of  all  the  zonal  Pelargoniums  as  regards  quantity 
of  bloom,  winter  and  summer,  under  glass.  With 
respect  to  white  flowers  for  pot  culture,  nothing  is 
better  than  double  white  Primulas  grown  from 
cuttings.  I  have  a  fine  lot  coming  into  bloom 
now.  Plants  of  a  good  type  of  the  German  Sca- 
bious sown  in  June  and  potted  on  furnish  flowers 
for  cutting  after  the  Chrysanthemums  are  over.  If 
I  had  room  I  would  grow  plenty  of  them.  The 
single  Dahlias  are  still  a  mass  of  flower.  I  have 
in  my  collection  Union  Jack,  Paragon,  Harlequin, 
White  Queen,  Pantaloon,  Beauty  of  Cambiidge, 
Lutea  grandiflora,  and  others. — AVm.  BAYLOR 
Haetland,  Teiiqyle  Hill,  Corh. 

Mr.  Brcckbank,  of  Didsbury,  near  Manchester,  has 
published  an  unwarrantable  statement  in  a  contemporary 
journal  concerning  a  figure  of  the  line  Helleborus  altifolius 
published  in  THE  Garden.  The  plant  was  drawn  for  ns  by 
Mrs.  Duffield,  who  is  generally  painstaking  in  keeping  true 
to  Nature  in  her  flower  painting.  "  Mrs.  Buftield's  picture 
(Garden,  April  24  1878',"  Mr.  Brockbank  says,  "  has  small 
Ijotanical  value.  It  is  an  artist's  picture  only,  very  great 
licence  having  been  taken  both  with  the  colour  and  form 
of  the  plant.  One  of  the  flowers  is  tinted  throughout  a 
deep  pink  ;  the  leal  also  is  not  at  all  like  the  sturdy  leaf  of 
altifolius." 

Mi^.  DufBeld,  commenting  on  the  above,  says,  "  Mr. 
Brockbanic  is  ixeeedingly  rash,  to  use  the  mildest  term,  in 
asserting  that  '  great  licenee  has  been  taken  both  vrith  the 
form  and  colour '  qf  plants  which  he  did  not  see.  I  can 
conscienciously  claim  for  my  work  the  merit  of  most  scru- 
pulous fidelity,  an't  in  this  instance,  as  inall  others,  J  copied 
exactly  the  Jiowers  sent  to  me  for  that  purpose."  We  saw 
the  plant  before  it  was  drawn,  and  there  is  no  licence  what- 
ever taken  with  it,  wliicli  was  grown  at  Tooting.  —Ed. 
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MYOPOEU.\I  PARVIFOLIUII. 
I  HOPE  that  Mr.  Lynch,  who  has  taken  this  plant 
in  hand,  will  not  treat  it  as  one  of  botanical  interest 
merely,  but  will  endeavour  to  so  grow  it  that  its 
decorative  worth  may  be  fully  seen.      It  seems 
strange    that    the   knowledge    of    the  value    of 
this    Myoporum    as    a    market    and    decorative 
plant    generally  should    be    so  long   in   making 
its  way  across  the  Channel.     For  the  last  twenty 
years  many  thousands  of  it  have  been  sold  an- 
nually in  the  flower  markets  of  Paris,  and  I  knew 
one  Parisian  market  grower  who   always  held  a 
stock  of  some  30,000  plants  of  it.     It  is  indeed 
one  of  the  plants  most  largely  gron-n  around  Paris. 
Very  few,  I  think,  looking  at  this  plant  growing 
naturally,  would  attach  any  decorative  value  to 
it,  and;  as  a  fact,  it  is  the  method  of  culture  fol- 
lowed by  the   French  which  gives  it  great  value. 
Naturally  it  is  of  prostrate  habit,   throwing  out 
its  slender  stems  about  in  the  same  way  as  Cy- 
tisus     purpareus,     and,    like     that    well-known 
hardy   shrub,   it   must  be   grown   in  a  standard 
form     in     order   to    fully    estimate    its    worth. 
If    Mr.   Lynch  will    treat    his  young    plants    as 
follows,  I  will  answer  for  it  that  he  will  be  well 
pleased  with  the  result  of  his  labours.  They  should, 
of  course,  be  kept  quite  cool  through  the  winter 
and  be  grown  along  under  ordinary  greenhouse 
treatment  through  the  spring,  although  if  it  is  de- 
sired to  form  good  specimens  quickly  they  may  be 
pushed  along  in   a  warm,  light  house  in  a  tem- 
perature  of   from   55°   to    C0°  by   day    through 
February,  March,  and  until  the  middle  of  May, 
when  they  will  be  best  in  cold  frames.     They 
should  not  be  stopped,  but  allowed  to  run  up  to  a 
height  o£  about  18  inches,  putting  a  stake  to  each 
one  and  pinching  out  the  top  when  it  reaches 
that  or,  indeed,  any  desired  height,  for  if  large 
specimens  are  wished  for  and  which  are  to  keep  on 
from  year  to  year,  a  proportionate  increase  in  the 
height  of  the  stem  will  have  to  be  allowed. 

The  result  of  stopping  will  be  the  forma- 
tion of  laterals  more  or  less  all  the  way  up  the 
stem  ;  of  these  about  half  a  dozen  of  the  topmost 
ones  are  to  be  left.  As  these  advance  in 
growth  they  should  be  stopped,  and  this  pinch- 
ing back  is  to  be  continued  at  intervals  until 
August,  as  the  object  is  just  to  form  a  bushy  many- 
branched  head  the  first  year.  And  here  I  may 
observe  that  a  more  profitable  as  well  as  a  quicker 
way  is  to  plant  out  about  the  beginning  of  May, 
in  free  rich  soil  in  frames,  lifting  them  in  the  last 
week  in  September.  This  is  the  way  some  of  the 
Parisian  growers  do  them  the  first  season,  and  it 
is  to  be  commended  as  economising  labour  in  no 
slight  degree,  whilst  imparting  greater  luxuriance 
in  less  time.  Another  way  that  I  have  found  to 
answer  well  is  to  plant  out  in  the  open  ground  in 
a  sunny  position  in  June.  The  plants  make 
good  growth  there,  as  this  Myoporum  is  a  plant 
which  is  of  a  hardy  nature,  and  withstands  very 
well  the  vicissitudes  of  our  summer  climate,  but 
the  plants  naturally  do  not  make  such  progress 
as  when  grown  under  glass.    Whichever 

Cultural  method  is  adopted,  the  autumn 
should  find  the  grower  possessed  of  nice  bushy- 
headed  specimens  in  2^-inoh  or  4J-inch  pots, 
according  as  convenience  or  culture  has  been  more 
or  less  good.  Wintered  again  quite  cool,  they  are 
in  fit  condition  for  going  into  their  blooming  pots 
in  March,  and  all  that  one  has  to  do  is  to  allow  of 
the  free  extension  of  the  shoots,  which  will  have 
for  result  the  formation  of  good  specimens  laden 
with  drooping  branches  a  foot  or  so  in  length,  and 
smothered  with  flowers.  Such  plants  have  a  most 
elegant  appearance,  and  are  entirely  distinct  from 
any  other  flowering  plant  I  know.  Those  who 
have  much  decoration  to  do  will,  I  am  sure,  be 
able  to  judge  of  the  value  of  such  a  graceful 
habited  plant  as  this  Myoporum  when  thus  grown. 
Mr.  Lynch  says  that  this  species  has  many 
synonyms,  which  is,  I  know,  correct,  but  the  name 
by  which  it  is  commonly  known  in  France  is 
crystallinum,  and  I  am  sorry  that  that  name  has 
not  been  adopted  in  this  country,  as  it  so  aptly 


describes  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  leaves, 
which  are  dotted  with  crystal-like  excrescences. 
Perhaps,  if  Mr.  Lynch  and  some  others  who  have 
the  opportunity  of  easily  bringing  their  cultural 
products  before  the  public  were  to  grow  this  plant 
well,  it  would  soon  become  as  popular  here  as  in 
France.  It  only  wants  to  be  seen  to  be  appre- 
ciated. J-  C.  B. 


PHYSIANTHUS  ALBENS. 

A   FEW   weeks  ago  we  received  some  graceful, 
well-flowered  branches  of  this  interesting  plant 
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warmer  parts  of  the  country  this  plant  is  hardy 
enough  to  survive  our  winters  out-of-doors,  but  it 
does  not  flourish  so  well  as  when  planted  in  an 
unheated  house.  At  Pendeil  Court  it  is  planted 
in  a  good  border  in  a  span-roofed  house  facing  the 
east,  and  kept  cool  in  winter.  Treated  in  this 
way,  it  forms  a  most  attractive  and  elegant  plant 
from  the  end  of  summer  till  late  in  autumn.  In 
the  third  week  in  October  Mr.  Green  informed  us 
that  it  was  still  in  bloom,  and  had  been  so  con- 
tinuously from  the  early  part  of  September. 


from  Mr.  C.  Green,  Sir  George  Macleay's  gardener 
at  Pendeil  Court,  Bletcbingley.  As  many  of  our 
readers  seem  unacquainted  with  this  plant,  we 
give  a  sketch  of  it  from  the  specimens  which  Mr. 
Green  sent  us.  It  bears  some  resemblance  to 
the  Stephanotis,  the  leaves  being  leathery,  deep 
green  in  colour,  and  the  flowers  white  and  tubular. 
It,  moreover,  belongs  to  the  same  family  as 
the  Stephanotis.  It  is  a  native  of  the  pro- 
vince of  St.  Paul,  in  Brazil,  and  was  first  intro- 
duced to  our  gardens  some  thirty  years  ago.  Some 
botanists  place  it  in  the  genus  Arauja.    In  the 


H.E.\IADICTYON  NUTANS. 

When  handsome-leaved  plants  first  became  fa- 
shionable, those  usually  met  with  possessed  beau- 
tiful and  well  defined  markings,  and  were  of  com- 
paratively small  growth,  such  as  some  of  the  An- 
ioctochili,  with  the  elegant  veinings  of  the  leaves 
of  which  this  Haemadiotyon  may  be  compared,  for 
in  some  stages  of  its  leaf  development  the  nerves, 
both  principal  and  lateral,  come  nearly  up  to  those 
of  AniECtochilus  setaceus.  But  in  later  years,  since 
so  many  plants  of  larger  proportions  have  been  in- 
troduced, many  of  the  most  beautiful — and  this 
Hremadictyon  amongstthem— are  rarely  seen.  Ha;- 
madicfyonorEchites  nutans  is  an  evergreen  twiner 
:rom  the  West  Indies,  and  therefore  requires 
a  brisk  heat  to  grow  it  in  a  way  that  will  bring 
out  its  delicate  leaf  markings  to  the  full.  Its  young, 
soft,  quick-growing  shoots  are  not  so  easily  rooted 
as  those  of  some  plants,  but,  as  is  generally  found 
with  things  that  do  not  propagate  freely  from 
shoot  cuttings,  it  can  be  readily  increased  by  means, 
of 

Root  cuttings.  If  a  portion  of  the  strongest 
are  removed  from  a  healthy  plant,  cut  into  bits 
about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long  and  inserted 
in  pots  filled  with  sand,  so  as  just  to  leave  the  tops 
of  the  pieces  above  the  sand,  placed  in  a  house  or 
pit  where  a  temperature  of  about  70°  is  kept  up, 
they  will  soon  form  buds  and  shoots.  About  the 
beginning  of  March  is  as  good  a  time  as  any  for 
putting  them  in,  as  then  the  plants  from  which 
the  cuttings  are  taken  will  not  have  made  much 
growth,  and  consequently  will  not  receive  much 
check  or  injury  from  the  removal  of  a  portion  of 
the  roots.  When  the  shoots  are  3  inches  or  4 
inches  long,  the  young  plants  can  be  moved  singly 
into  small  sized  pots  at  first,  as  this  HajmadictyoD,, 
like  all  its  congeners,  cannot  bear  over-potting  ; 
good  peat,  seven  parts  to  one  ofsand, will  answer 
for  it.  After  this  keep  them  close  for  a  few  days 
until  the  roots  have  begun  to  move,  giving  more 
heat  as  the  weather  gets  warmer  ;  they  will  bear 
as  much  as  the  hottest  stove  plants,  with  plenty 
of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  and  shaded  always 
from  the  sun  when  it  is  at  all  powerful,  for  if  its  rays 
when  very  bright  come  directly  upon  them,  it  will 
impair  the  beautiful  veining  in  the  leaves.  It 
requires  the  ordinary  amount  of  air  needed  by 
stove  plants  that  succeed  best  with  a  humid  atmo- 
sphere, but  care  must  be  taken  to  never  over- 
water,  as  if  the  soil  gets  too  wet  it  will  rot  the 
roots.  The  plant  looks  best  when  grown  with 
four  or  five  shoots,  each  allowed  to  twine  up  a. 
thin  stick.  If,  when  the  young  stock  requires 
more  room,  four  or  six  are  put  in  a  6-inch  or 
7-inch  pot  lialf  filled  v/ith  drainage,  the  rest  sandy 
peat,  that  will  be  the  best  way  of  managing 
them  ;  so  done,  they  are  much  more  effective  than 
when  grown  singly.  Through  the  remainder  of 
the  summer  continue  to  treat  them  as  so  far  ad- 
vised. Winter  in  a  reduced  temperature,  keeping 
them  drier  at  the  roots  than  most  plants,  and 
about  the  beginning  of  March  head  them  down  to 
within  8  inches  or  9  inches  of  the  pots,  giving 
more  warmth  to  induce  them  to  break  quickly.  As 
soon  as  they  have  made  new  shoots  8  inches  or 
10  inches  long  turn  them  out  of  the  pots,  re- 
moving as  much  of  the  old  potting  material 
as  can  be  done  without  injuring  the  roots, 
and  place  them  in  pots  2  inches  or  3  inches 
larger,  with  fresh  open  soil.  All  they  will 
now  require  is  routine  treatment  such  as 
advised  for  the  summer  before,  giving  longer 
sticks,  as  the  plants,  being  stronger,  will  make 
much  longer  shoots.    With  a  plant  of  this  descrip- 
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tion  the  object  will  not  be  to  grow  large  speci- 
mens, but  rather  confine  them  to  something  lilie 
the  size  indicated,  in  which  way  they  will  better 
answer  the  purpose  thej'  are  best  adapted  for, 
which  is  to  afford  contrast  and  variety  amongst 
the  many  stronger  and  coarser  grov/ing  fine-leaved 
plants  generally  met  with  in  stoves.  They  will 
last  for  years  and  can  be  kept  within  the  size  re- 
quired by  heading  them  down  in  the  spring  an- 
nually. 

Insects. — This  Ha;madictyon  is  subject  to  most 
insects  that  will  live  upon  the  nearly-allied  Dipla- 
denias;  they  must  be  kept  under  by  daily  syringing 
with  tepid  water  during  the  growing  season,  and 
sponging  when  required.  T.  liAlSES. 


ROGIERAS. 

These  handsome  plants  have  never  been  so  much 
grown  as  the  beauty  of  their  flowers  warrants, 
and  where  their  cultivation  has  been  attempted  it 
has  often  happened  that  they  have  bloomed  indif- 
ferently. This  may  generally,  I  think,  be  traced  to 
their  having  been  grown  in  too  much  heat,  or, 
still  further,  to  having  their  roots  confined  to  pots, 
which  they  do  not  like  so  well  as  being  planted 
out.  They  are  hard- wooded  evergreen  shrubs.  Their 
flowers  are  borne  in  bunches,  in  form  not  unlike 
those  of  a  Rondeletia.  Their  propagation  is  by 
cuttings,  that  strike  best  when  made  of  shoots  pro- 
duced from  branches  that  have  been  cut  back,  taking 
the  young  growths  off  with  a  heel  in  spring  as 
soon  as  large  enough. ,  These  I  have  found  root 
much  better  than  cuttings  made  of  ordinary  shoots. 
They  do  best  put  singly  in  little  pots  filled  with 
sand,  kept  moist,  close,  and  shaded.  When  they 
are  well  rooted  and  sulfi:iently  hardened  pot  in 
sandy  peat.  A  temperature  of  05°  in  the  night  is 
enough  for  them  during  the  summer,  with  a  pro- 
portionate rise  by  day.  Syringe  overhead  daily, 
allowing  them  plenty  of  light,  with  a  little  shade 
in  very  bright  weather,  and  more  air  than  the 
generality  of  stove  plants  require. 

By  the  middle  of  July  move  them  into  C-inch 
pots,  using  good  peat.  During  this  time  they  will 
need  the  points  of  the  shoots  pinching  out,  other- 
wise they  will  run  up  thin  with  insufficient 
branches.  Give  more  air  in  tho  autumn;  if  the 
plants  can  be  accommodated  with  a  temperature 
of  50°  in  the  night  through  the  winter,  it  will  be 
■enough,  giving  just  as  much  water  as  will  keep  the 
soil  fairly  moist.  In  March  use  a  little  more 
warmth,  and  as  soon  as  they  show  signs  of  begin- 
ning to  grow,  move  them  into  9  inch  or  10-inch 
pots,  treating  them  during  summer  as  advised  for 
the  preceding  season.  Should  any  of  the  branches 
evince  a  disposition  to  out-grow  the  rest,  cut  them 
back.  The  pots  they  are  now  in  will  be  large 
enough  to  see  them  through  the  season.  Treat  as 
before  during  the  summer  and  following  winter, 
and  in  the  spring  they  should  be  planted  out 
where  they  are  to  remain.  The  best  position  is  up 
against  the  end  of  a  house,  where  their  heads 
will  get  a  fair  amount  of  light,  and  a  small 
border  can  be  made  wherein  to  turn  them 
out,  draining  it  sufficiently  and  filling  it  with 
turfy  peat,  to  which  add  a  moderate  quantitj' 
of  sand  and  some  broken  crocks.  The  shoots 
should  be  trained  out  in  fan  shape,  and  will  require 
nothing  more  than  keeping  them  regularly  arranged 
to  cover  the  allotted  space.  They  will  flower 
during  the  ensuing  summer,  after  which  slightly 
cut  them  in  and  encourage  further  growth.  Each 
year  when  the  blooming  is  over  they  will  want 
more  or  less  shortening  back  according  to  the  ex- 
tent to  be  covered.  When  the  soil  gets  tolerably 
well  filled  with  roots  a  good  plan  is  to  give  weak 
manure  water  once  a  week  through  the  growing 
season.  If  this  course  is  pursued,  the  result  will 
be  sturdy  bushes  that  will  in  due  season  produce 
plenty  of  flowers. 

There  are  only  a  small  number  of  species  in 
cultivation,  of  which  the  undermentioned  are  the 
most  desirable.  R.  gratissima. — Flowers  pink,  a 
fine  species  which,  treated  as  above  advised, grows 
well.  It  comes  from  Jlexico  and  blooms  in  the 
summer  and  autumn.  R.  amcena. — A  pretty  rose- 
coloured  kind   that  blooms  in  the  summer  and 


autumn.  A  native  of  Guatemala.  R.  versicolor 
has  red  flowers,  and  is  also  a  summer  and 
autumn  bloomer  ;  from  Central  America. 

Insects. — These  plants  are  not  usually  much 
subject  to  insects  if  kept  siyringed,  as  they  should 
be,  during  the  summer,  and  they  are  not  placed  in 
contact  with  other  things  that  are  affected  with 
scale,  which  is  troublesome  when  once  it  gets  esta- 
blished on  them  ;  where  present,  sponging  is  the 
best  means  of  removing  them.  T.  B. 


POTTING  HYACINTHS  AND  TULIPS. 

One  ought  always  to  be  able  to'give  a  reason  for  what 
is  done,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  give  a  reason 
for  potting  our  exhibition  Hyacinths  the  last  week 
in  October.  I  would  not  like  to  pot  them  earlier 
than  that,  nor  do  I  care  to  let  potting  be  done 
later.  I  have  observed  that  the  roots  are  then 
just  on  the  point  of  issuing  from  the  base  of  the 
bulbs,  and  ready  at  once  to  lay  hold  of  the  com- 
post in  which  they  are  potted.  We  use  very  rich 
material  in  the  way  of  soil,  richer  than  we  do  for 
any  other  plant.  One  p.art  of  rich  cow  manure  is 
added  to  two  parts  of  good  loam,  one  part  of  leaf 
mould,  and  one  of  sand.  There  is  a  right  and  a 
wrong  way  even  in  potting  a  Hyacinth  bulb.  The 
wrong  way  is  to  place  the  bulb  on  the  surface,  and 
press  it  into  the  soil.  This  causes  the  latter  to 
become  hard  under  the  bulbs  and  many  of  them 
are  lifted  out  of  the  pots  by  the  roots  which  can- 
not penetrate  it.  The  right  way  is  to  make  a 
space  in  the  compost  large  enough  to  contain  the 
bulb ;  put  in  some  sand  and  then  put  in  the  bulb, 
pressing  the  soil  firmly  round  it,  and  leaving  the 
crown  just  above  the  surface.  Over  each  crown 
place  a  little  clean  sand.  Plunge  the  pots  out  of 
doors  in  Cocoa  fibre  refuse  or  leaf -mould.  5-inch 
and  6-inch  pots  are  the  sizes  in  which  we  place 
one  bulb. 

Early  Tulips  we  always  pot  at  the  same 
time  as  Hyacinths.  It  will  be  seen  on  examina- 
tion that  the  roots  are  also  issuing  from  the  base 
of  these  in  October,  and  that  it  is  quite  time  to 
pot  them  ;  some  of  the  bulbs  will  also  have  made 
some  top  growth.  Three  bulbs  are  put  into  a 
6-inch  pot,  using  sandy  soil  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  stable  manure,  instead  of  that  from  the 
cowhouses.  J.  Douglas. 

SCHUCERTIAS. 

There  are  two  species  of  these  prettj',  free- 
blooming  plants,  both  natives  of  Brazil.  S. 
graveolens  has  pale  yellow  flowers,  and  S.  grandi- 
flora  bears  white  blossoms.  Both  are  very  distinct 
in  general  appearance  and  also  in  the  character  of 
their  flowers,  which  are  produced  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  They  can  be  struck  from  cuttings 
composed  of  the  young  shoots,  such  as  have 
sprung  from  branches  that  have  been  cut  back  and 
have  attained  a  length  of  4  inches  or  5  inches, 
taking  them  off  with  a  heel  in  spring  and  putting 
them  singly  in  little  pots  in  sand.  They  should  be 
set  in  a  close,  shady  place  under  a  propagating 
glass  in  a  temperature  of  70°  ;  they  will  usually 
root  in  about  a  month  or  six  weeks.  After  allow- 
ing a  little  time  for  their  getting  inured  to  the  air 
of  the  house  move  them  into  4-inch  pots,  using 
good  turfy  peat  containing  plenty  of  vegetable 
fibre,  adding  sand  enough  to  keep  it  porous. 

As  soon  as  they  begin  to  grow  pinch  out  the 
points  of  the  shoots,  otherwise,  from  their  natural 
scaudent  habit,  they  will  run  up  thin  and  insuffi- 
ciently furnished.  They  will  thrive  during  the 
summer  under  similar  conditions  of  heat,  shade, 
moisture,  and  air  as  are  found  to  answer  for  the 
generality  of  evergreen  stove  plants,  giving  them 
pots  ."  inches  or  4  inches  larger  about  the  begin- 
ning of  July,  inserting  a  few  sticks  in  the  soil  to 
train  the  shoots  to.  They  may  produce  a  few  flowers 
towards  autumn,  but  it  is  better  not  to  consider 
these  the  first  season,  but  rather  to  get  the  plants 
as  strong  as  possible  for  the  second  year.  Give 
them  all  the  light  that  can  be  afforded  through 
the  autumn,  with  more  air  and  a  drier  atmosphere, 
wintering  in  a  temperature  of  60°.  In  the  spring, 
when  the  heat  of  the  house  is  raised,  move  them 
into    10-inoh  or    12-inch  pots,    and  treat  them 


as  in  the  previous  summer,  keeping  the  shoots 
trained  in  a  way  that  will  prevent  their  getting 
entangled.  Manure  water  will  assist  the  plants 
when  their  time  of  blooming  approaches,  which  if 
all  goes  well  will  be  about  July.  They  will  keep  on 
flowering  until  the  end  of  August;  afterwards  tliey 
should  have  their  shoots  well  shortened  back. 
Winter  as  before,  give  larger  pots  in  spring,  and 
in  other  respects  treat  as  in  the  preceding  summer  ; 
after  this  the  plants  may  be  either  cut  back  and 
grown  on  again,  or  discarded  and  their  place  taken 
by  young  ones. 

Insects..— If  not  attended  to  well  in  the  matter 
of  syringing  daily  during  the  growing  season,  thej' 
are  liable  to  get  infested  with  red  spider  and  thrips, 
otherwise  these  insects  do  not  usually  trouble 
Schubertias.  If  mealy  bug  affect  them,  the  plants 
should  be  laid  on  their  tides  and  syringed  freely 
with  insecticide,  repeating  the  application  until 
quite  clear.  T.  Baines. 

PERSIAN  CYCLAMENS  IN  WINTER. 

Many  fail  to  flower  Persian  Cyclamens  in  mid- 
winter through  placing  the  plants  in  too  low  a 
temperature  and  in  deficient  light.  After  the  be- 
ginning of  November  the  house  in  which  they  are 
growing  should  be  maintained  at  from  50°  to  54° 
during  the  daytime  and  from  45°  to  50°  at  night. 
They  also  require  all  the  light  which  it  is  possible 
to  give  them.  A  shelf  near  the  glass  is  the  best 
place  for  them,  and  before  being  put  on  it  it 
should  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  Cocoa 
fibre  or  Moss,  which  will  lessen  Ihe  supply 
of  water  to  be  given  to  the  roots.  Next 
to  a  suitable  temperature,  a  judicious  system 
of  ventilation  is  most  important,  as  if  cold  cur- 
rents of  air  are  admitted  they  will  not  only  check 
growth,  but  cause  the  youngest  leaves  to  curl. 
Front  ventilation  should  only  be  resorted  to  when 
the  air  is  mild.  In  winter  the  brightest  weather 
is  often  that  which  is  most  treacherous,  as  it  is 
generally  accompanied  by  a  cold  air,  hurtful  to 
all  tender  plants  under  glass  if  admitted  both  by 
back  and  front  ventilators  at  the  same  time. 
Watering  must  also  be  done  with  caution,  as  about 
half  the  quantity  will  suffice  for  November  and 
the  three  succeeding  months  that  will  be  needed 
in  bright  weather  during  March  and  April. 
A  gentle  stimulant  in  the  way  of  weak  doses  of 
liquid  manure  or  soot  water  is  very  helpful  if  given 
regularly  as  often  as  the  plants  require  water, 
but  anything  more  exciting  should  be  withheld 
until  daylight  has  increased.  Concentrated  ma- 
nures are  too  powerful  to  be  used  with  (he  best 
results  during  the  dark  days  of  winter,  and  at  no 
time  have  I  found  these  plants  to  be  very  much 
benefited  by  their  use  ;  where,  however,  they  are 
thought  to  be  beneficial,  the  middle  of  February 
will  be  early  enough  to  commence  using  them, 
and  then  the  quantity  given  must  be  small  com- 
pared with  what  such  plants  r.s  Pelargoniums  will 
bear.  J.  C.  C. 


WINTER  FLOWERING  PELARGONIUMS. 

If  zonal  Pelargoniums  for  winter  flowering  have 
been  properly  prepared,  they  will  now  be  coming 
into  blossom.  Therefore,  the  next  essential  con- 
dition is  a  light  warm  house,  for  it  is  impossible 
to  have  them  in  good  condition  unless  the  air  of 
the  house  is  kept  dry  and  a  suitable  temperature 
is  maintained.  The  day  heat  should  be  from  55° 
to  60°  and  45°  at  night,  and  a  moderate  amount  of 
air  should  be  even  every  day  whenever  the  wea- 
ther is  favourable.  Motion  in  the  air  of  the  house 
is  an  indispensable  condition  if  they  are  to  be  kept 
free  from  damp  and  with  perfect  trusses  of  flowers. 
In  lofty  and  dark  conservatories  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  keep  these  plants  in  good  condition  for 
any  le'jgth  of  time ;  therefore,  if  possible,  a  more 
suitable  structure  should  be  selected  for  them — 
one  in  which  there  is  nothing  between  the  plants 
and  the  glass  to  obstruct  the  light,  and  where  they 
can  be  either  near  the  front  lights  or  on  a  shelf 
near  the  roof.  Unfortunately,  but  few  can  devote 
a  house  specially  to  them,  but  where  they  can  be 
so  treated  few  plants  are  more  easily  managed  or 
more  attractive  when  in  bloom  during  the  winter 
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months.  All  points  considered,  it  is  a  question 
if  there  is  another  class  of  plants  that  can  equal 
them,  but  it  must  be  understood  that  their  merits 
must  not  be  settled  by  the  condition  in  which 
they  are  generally  seen  in  private  gardens,  for  in 
very  few  of  these  is  there  proper  convenience 
for  giving  them  the  treatment  which  they  require. 
If  we  want  to  see  zonals  grown  and  flowered  in 
winter  as  they  should  be  we  must  go  to  Swanley, 
where  whole  houses  are  devoted  to  them,  and 
where,  when  once  seen,  they  make  an  impression 
not  easily  effaced.  To  induce  the  plants  to  continue 
flowering  the  application  of  a  fertiliser  of  some 
sort  is  necessary ;  that  which  can  be  given  in  a 
liquid  form  is  the  best.  I  have  found  an  ounce  of 
the  best  guano  to  a  gallon  of  water  administered 
once  in  ten  days  equal  to  any  of  the  artificial 
manures  now  used.  Cleanliness  is  another  point 
of  importance  in  reference  to  them  ;  all  decaying 
flowers  should  be  carefully  removed  with  a  pair  of 
scissors,  and  all  yellow  leaves  should  be  regularly 
picked  off.         J.  C.  C. 

Salvia  Pitoheri. — This  is  a  most  useful 
plant  for  autumn  flowering  in  the  conservatory, 
as  the  colour,  an  intense  dark  blue,  is  different 
from  that  of  any  plant  in  flower  at  the  same  time. 


the  other  of  the  purest  white.  The  first  is  named 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  the  other  Marchioness  of  E.xeter. 
Plants  in  6-inch  pots  readily  throw  up  eight  and 
ten  flower-spikes,  and  each  of  these  bear  a 
cluster  of  lovely  double  flowers.  They  bloom 
more  freely  than  any  single  flowering  seedlings  I 
ever  had ;  and  as  the  individual  blooms  are  as 
double  as  a  white  Camellia,  and  as  large  as  a  half- 
crown-piece,  they  are  of  the  highest  decorative 
value.  Indeed  there  is  nothing  I  have  ever  seen 
in  the  way  of  Primulas  to  equal  them.  They  are 
admirably  suited  to  place  in  rooms  ;  the  spikes 
may  also  be  used  in  a  cut  state  whole,  or  the 
individual  blooms  may  be  gathered  and  used  for 
button-hole  bouquet  making.  For  all  these  pur- 
poses they  never  fail  to  please.  We  propagaie 
our  plants  in  March  or  April  by  division,  grow 
them  on  in  cold  frames  during  summer,  and  they 
flower  freely  about  this  time  in  a  greenhouse  or 
conservatory  temperature. — J.  MuiE. 

Lilium  auratum. — We  have  now  potted  our 
stock  of  this  Lily.  The  plants  after  blooming  were 
treated  as  recommended  in  The  Garden  (p.  286), 
with  the  result  that  most  of  the  pots  were  firmly 
packed  with  healthy  growing  roots ;  so  firm,  in- 
deed, were  some  of  them,  that  it  was  with  difBculty 
we  could  separate  the  drainage  from  the  roots. 


5081.— Independent  boilers  are  made  to 
heat  from  20  ft.  to  20fX)  ft.  of  hot-water  pipe.  As 
to  the  best  form, "  C.  C."  may  have  twenty  different 
opinions  from  persons  who  have  used  as  many  dif- 
ferent forms  or  makes  of  boilers,  in  cast  or  wrought 
iron,  sheet  iron,  or  copper,  some  plain  cylinders, 
some  conical,  others  saddle,  others  tubular,  or, 
again,  a  combination  of  any  two  of  these,  every 
one  of  which  has  its  merits  and  demerits,  about 
which  only  a  practical  engineer  (not  a  manufac- 
turer of  one  especial  make,  but  one  who  has  tried 
all  sorts)  can  advise.  No  single  boiler  yet  made 
is  or  can  be  perfect.  Whatever  boiler  "  C.  C."  may 
select,  let  him  beware  of  putting  200  feet  of  ■1-inch 
pipe  on  to  a  boiler  calculated  for  100  feet  of  2-inch, 
and  also  remember  that  half  the  secret  of  success- 
ful heating  is  in  the  quantity  and  arrangement  of 
the  pipes,  as,  no  matter  what  the  power  of  boiler 
is,  the  water  cannot  be  hotter  than  boiling  point, 
whether  two  pipes  or  four  are  used. — B.  W.  W. 


Fruit  oj  CamsUia  japonuia. 


and  it  is  so  easily  grown  that  any  one  having  a 
greenhouse  may  manage  it.  After  my  plants  go 
out  of  flower,  early  in  November,  the  stems  are 
cut  down  and  the  pots  set  on  the  floor  of  a  cool 
Peach  house.  In  April  they  are  shaken  out  of  the 
old  soil  and  repotted  in  fresh  material ;  they  are 
then  placed  under  the  shelter  of  a  south  wall.  In 
summer  they  are  associated  with  the  Chrysanthe- 
mums, where  they  remain  until  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, when  they  commence  to  flower.  The  only 
fault  this  Salvia  has  is  its  somewhat  weak,  lanky 
flower-stems,  which  do  not  submit  to  pinching  or 
training  so  well  as  those  of  some  plants.  When 
unchecked  and  supported  by  a  few  sticks  they 
will  grow  to  a  height  of  4  feet,  and  then  produce 
spikes  of  flower  from  6  inches  to  9  inches  long, 
which  in  October  are  most  valuable  either  on 
the  plants  or  in  the  shape  of  cut  flowers.  The 
plant  being  herbaceous  in  character  is  easily  in- 
creased by  division,  or  it  may  be  raised  from  cut- 
tings made  of  the  young  growths  in  spring. — 
J.  C.  B. 

Gilberts  Primulas.— These  are  charming 
with  us  at  present,  and  will  remain  so  for  some 
months  to  come.  Two  only  amongst  them  are 
distinct,  but  these  are  truly  beautiful.     Oae  is  red. 


In  the  case  of  a  few  that  had  been  exposed  to  wet, 
all  the  outer  roots  were  rotten,  and  the  ball  drop- 
ped to  pieces  with  a  touch.  Oar  plan  is  to  wrench 
the  old  flower-stems,  with  all  the  roots  attached, 
out  of  the  crown  of  the  bulbs,  disturbing  the 
lower  part  of  the  ball  of  roots  as  little  as  possible. 
Some  of  them  have  been  potted  this  year  without 
disturbing  the  stems  at  all.  The  compost  used  is 
good  turfy  loam  and  fibrous  peat  in  equal  parts, 
with  a  fifth  pirt  of  rotten  stable  manure  ;  some  no- 
dules of  charcoal  are  useful  for  keeping  the  compost 
open  and  sweet.  Imported  bulbs  will  sjon  be 
arriving  ;  they  require  pots  not  too  large  for  the 
size  of  the  bulbs.  Some  of  the  latter  last  year 
.were  very  large,  and  these  were  potted  in  8-inch 
pots,  while  the  smallest  were  put  into  5-inch  and  6- 
inch  pots.  All  the  bruised  scales  must  be  removed ; 
if  not,  they  decay  and  cause  injury  to  the  bulbs. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  place  some  sharp  sand,  mixed 
with  a  portion  of  powdered  charcoal,  round  the 
bulb?.— J.  Douglas. 


FRUIT  OF  CAMELLIA  JAPONICA. 

The  fruiting  of  the  Camellia  in  this  country  being 
rather  uncommon,  we  have  taken  the  opportunity 
of  illustrating  one  of  three  sent  to  us  a  fortnight 
ago  by  Mr.  J.  Menzies,  South  Lytchett,  who  says, 
"  The  fruits  are  from  a  large  plant  of  the  single 
red,  grown  out  of  doors  against  a  wall  with  an  east 
aspect,  and  protected  by  a  glazed  coping  4  feet 
wide.  The  double,  semi-double,  and  single  varie- 
ties have  from  time  to  time  borne  fruit  out  of 
doors  here  from  which  I  have  raised  seedlings, 
but  have  hitherto  failed  to  get  any  variety  worth 
sending  out  or  naming." 

In  the  annexed  woodcut  the  fruit  is  represented 
natural  size.  Its  appearance  is  somewhat  singular. 
It  is  very  hard  and  has  a  glazed  appearance  like 
that  of  porcelain.  The  colour  is  pale  green, 
except  on  the  exposed  side,  which  is  dull  red. 
It  is  furrowed  like  a  Tomato,  and  on  the  day 
after  we  received  it  the  furrows  opened  and  ex- 
posed three  or  four  large  mahogany-brown  seeds 
embedded  in  hard  pulp. 


Lilium  tenuifolium  is  a  favourite  with  me.  It  is  a 
charming  species  not  so  oftea  seen  in  our  greenhouses  as  it 
ought  to  be.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  is  ready  to  be  repotted 
early  in  September  ;  il  distui  bed  later  the  bulbs  get  injured. 
—J.  Douglas. 


Ferns. 

BEST  CULTIVATED  FEENS. 
(  Continued  from  jjage  335.) 

Htpolepis.— A  small  genus  comprising  only 
three  species,  all  handsome  and  free  growing. 
They  are  provided  with  creeping  rhizomes,  and  are 
most  useful  when  planted  on  a  rockery,  as  they 
greatly  enjoy  being  associated  with  the  stones, 
although  their  rhizomes  do  not  cling  to  them. 
They  are  all  easily  cultivated,  and  if  kept  in  pots, 
should  be  grown  in  rough  peat  with  a  good  sprink- 
ling of  silver  sand,  as  at  all  times  of  the  year  they 
require  an  abundant  supply  of  water  at  the  roots.  It 
is  indi.-pensable  that  the  drainage  should  be  perfect, 
a  remark  also  applicable  to  plants  grown  in  pots  ; 
both  in  these  and  planted  out,  the  lack  or  defi- 
ciency of  drainage  produces  the  most  disastrous 
results.  In  a  cut  state  their  fronds  are  valuable 
for  mixing  with  flowers. 

H.  AMAUEORACHTS.— This  is  an  Australian 
species  and  the  strongest  grower  of  the  group.  Its 
remarkably  handsome  and  elegantly  shaped  fronds, 
which  are  produced  in  great  abundance  from  thick 
hairy  rhizomes,  are  of  a  light  and  cheerful  green, 
tripinnate,  and  grow  to  about  3  feet  in  height, 
with  pinnules  closely  set  and  serrated  on  their  mar- 
gins. It  is  a  highly  ornamental  species,  and  one 
very"  distinct  from  any  other  in  cultivation. 
Greenhouse. 

H.  DISTAKS. — A  very  elegant  New  Zealand 
species,  and  wonderfully  well  adapted  for  grow- 
ing in  a  Fern  case,  where  its  exceedingly  elegant 
foliage  develops  itself  to  perfection.  Although 
not  so  robust  as  the  kind  above  described,  its  very 
pretty  fronds,  which  are  bipinnate  and  grow  to 
about  12  inches  high,  are  found  very  valuable  for 
cutting  for  bouquets ;  they  are  of  an  intense  green 
colour,  and  have  their  minute  pinnules  serrated  on 
their  margins.  This  species  deserves  general  culti- 
vation.    Greenhouse. 
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H.  TBNUIFOLIA  (reptans). — This  very  handsome 
and  most  distinct  species  comes  from  the  Poly- 
nesian Islands,  and  also  from  New  Zealand. 
It  seems  a  species  nearly  intermediate  between 
the  two  sorts  just  described.  Its  beautiful  fronds 
grow  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  high,  and  are  divided 
into  very  fine  segments  ;  the  whole  of  the  plant  is 
of  a  very  clieerful  bright  green  colour,  and  of  an 
unusually  bold  and  striking  habit.     Greenhouse. 

Lasteea.  —This  genus  includes  many  species 
possessing  great  beauty  and  others  unequalled  for 
their  hardiness  and  power  of  endurance.  A  genus 
comprising  so  many  species  must  of  necessity  have 
a  wide  geographical  range,  and  tlierefore  we  find 
in  it  liinds  suitable  for  the  tropical  fernery,  the 
greenhouse,  and  even  for  the  open  air.  Indeed,  it 
is  well  represented  in  this  country  by  several 
sp3cies  and  an  endless  list  of  graceful  varieties. 
11  .ny  of  the  kinds,  too,  are  peculiarlj'  interesting 
on  account  of  their  simple  forked  or  pinnate  veins, 
but  the  principal  reason  why  they  are  so  popular 
lies  in  their  constitution  being  so  robust  and  their 
habits  so  accommodating.  Amongst  Lastreas 
there  are  plants  of  all  sizes,  from  the  tiny-growing 
L.  sancta  from  Jamaica,  with  small  fronds  only  a 
fewiiches  long,  to  the  majestic  West  Indian  L. 
villosa  or  the  beautifully  plumose  Japanese  L. 
Saadishi,  both  of  which  produce  very  fine  fronds 
from  4  feet  to  6  feet  long.  Whatever  be  their 
size,  however,  they  all  are  of  equally  easy  cul- 
ture ;  all  thrive  well  in  a  mixture  of  loam 
aT)d  peat,  which  for  the  most  robust  kinds 
-Should  hi  in  about  equal  parts,  with  an  additional 
sprinkliug  of  silver  sand  ;  for  the  smaller  species, 
and  consequently  kinds  slower  in  growth,  less 
loam  and  more  sand  should  be  used  in  the  soil. 
Most  Lastreas,  especially  the  strong-growing 
kinds,  are  quite  indifferent  as  to  shading  ;  a  little 
sanshine  acts  as  a  strengthening  agent,  making 
their  foliage  much  more  lasting  during  the  winter 
months  than  it  could  otherwise  possibly  be.  They 
all  require  a  good  supply  of  water  at  the  roots, 
principally  during  their  growing  'season,  and  al- 
though they  do  not  suffer  from  occasional  water- 
ings overhead,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  they  derive 
any  benefit  from  them.  In  any  case  they  must 
not  be  kept  close;  confinement  in  the  case  of 
Lastreas  means  not  only  in  manj'  instances  an 
invasion  of  thrips,  their  greatest  enemy,  but  also 
that  brownness  of  mature  fronds  which  often  puz- 
zles the  amateur  grower,  but  which  by  the  prac- 
tical man  is  never  mistaken  for  insect  depreda- 
tions. The  only  way  by  which  such  unhealthy 
appearances  can  be  avoided  is  to  grow  tliem  in 
•well-ventilated  houses,  where  moisture  cannot 
condense  on  their  foliage. 

L.  ALBO-PDNCTATA.— This  disticct  and  very 
pretty  evergreen  species  from  the  Mauritius 
possesses  an  entirely  original  character,  and  at 
first  sight  has  all  the  appearance  of  an  elegantly 
variegated  Fern,  owing  to  the  upper  surface  of  the 
pinna3  being  completely  dotted  over  with  small 
■white  spots.  The  fronds,  which  seldom  exceed 
10  inches  in  height,  are  erect  and  pinnate  with 
pinEa3  deeply  pinnatifid ;  they  are  produced  on  a 
slender  creeping  caudex.  The  colour  of  the  whole 
plant  is  a  very  dark  green,  showing  off  to  perfec- 
tion the  small  white  dots  with  which  the  pinn:!: 
are  adorned.     Stove. 

L.  AMABILIS. — This  very  distinct  species  from 
Southern  India  is  one  of  medium  growth  only,  as  its 
bipiunate,  acuminate  sub-membranaceous  fronds 
rarely  exceed  12  inches  in  height.  Tney  are  pro- 
duced from  a  creeping  caudex  no  thicker  than  an 
ordinary  lead  pencil,  covered  with  scales  of  a 
ferrugineous  colour,  and  borne  on  stalks  about 
6  inches  long,  slender,  subflexuose,  and  paleaceous 
below.  Pinnie  rather  distant,  the  terminal  one  as 
large,  if  not  even  larger,  than  the  rest  ;  the 
pinnules,  which  are  about  an  inch  long,  are  sub- 
falcate,  acute,  and  provided  witli  sharp  teeth,  as  in 
the  common  Polystichum  aculeatum.  The  whole 
plant  is  of  a  beautiful  dark  glossy  green.  Green- 
house. 

L.  AXGUSTIFEONS. — A  very  peculiar  species 
from  Nepaul,  with  tripinnatifid  fronds  attaining 
sometimes  2  feet  in  length  and  6  inches  to  S  inches 
in   width,    with    pinnaj    distant    and  lanceolate- 


flexuose  ;  pinnules  also  distant  and  lanceolate  in 
shape.  These  long  fronds,  which  have  a  somewhat 
curious  appearance,  rise  from  a  creeping  rhizome, 
and  are  of  a  rather  leathery  texture.    Greenhouse. 

L.  APICIFLOHA. — This  handsome  Himalayan 
species  is  one  of  the  most  robust  and  strongest 
growers  of  the  whole  genus,  and  makes  a  very 
effective,  highly  decorative  plant,  but  very  sel- 
dom met  with  in  cultivation  ;  yet  its  oblong,  lan- 
ceolate, membranaceous,  pinnate  fronds,  which 
often  measure  between  3  feet  and  4  feet  in  height, 
are  exceedingly  showy.  They  are  produced  from 
a  short,  stout,  erect  caudex  clothed  all  over  with 
subulate  scales  ;  the  pinnaa,  which  are  about  an 
inch  broad  and  5  inches  long,  are  very  numerous 
and  closely  set.  It  is  of  a  pleasing  light  green. 
Greenhouse. 

L.  AEiSTATA. — A  peculiarly  beautiful  evergreen 
Japanese  species,  with  tripinnatifid  fronds  of  a 
very  coriaceous  nature  and  deltoid  in  shape.  They 
are  produced  freely  from  thick,  fleshy,  underground 
rhizomes,  which  delight  in  finding  their  way  in  any 
rough  material — peat,  or  partly  decayed  vegetable 
matter,  or  even  partly  decomposed  Moss.  The 
fronds,  of  a  bright  shining  green  colour,  are  borne 
on  densely  hairj'  stalks,  and  in  their  native  habi- 
tats measure  sometimes  3  feet  in  height,  although 
under  cultivation  they  seldom  exceed  18  inches. 
It  is  an  altogether  very  ornamental  and  exceedingly 
useful  plant,  and  a  certain  character  of  distinct- 
ness is  imparted  to  it  by  its  large  sori,  wliich 
nearly  cover  the  whole  of  the  underside  of  the 
fronds.  Although  it  has  also  been  found  in  and 
imported  from  the  East  Indies,  it  is  essentially  a 
Fern  for  the  greenhouse. 

L.  ArasTATA  VAEIEGATA.— This  handsome  form 
of  the  preceding  species,  although  of  only  recent 
introduction,  is  working  its  way  into  collec- 
tions ;  it  needs  no  further  proof  of  its  excellency 
than  the  great  esteem  in  which  it  is  held  by  the 
public  as  a  plant  of  first-class  quality  for  indoor 
decoration.  It  is  one  of  those  useful  varieties 
which,  indeed,  cannot  be  praised  too  highly.  It  is 
quite  as  hardy  and  quite  as  good  a  grower  as 
the  species  from  which  it  has  issued,  although 
of  rather  smaller  dimensions,  as  the  fronds,  which 
are  also  tripinnatifid  and  equallj'  coriaceous,  sel- 
dom reach  more  than  12  inches  in  length;  these 
are  nearly  trapeziform,  of  a  dark  glossy  green 
with  a  whitish  band  running  all  along  the  centre 
of  the  pinna;.  The  pinnules  are  very  sharply 
toothed  along  the  edges,  and  the  fronds,  as  in  the 
oiiginal  species,  .are  produced  on  thick  under- 
ground rhizomes.  It  is  also  of  Japanese  origin  ; 
and  although  the  contrast  between  the  colours  of 
the  centre  and  the  sides  of  the  pinna;  is  much 
more  marked  if  grow'n  in  a  little  heat,  it  succeeds 
admirably  in  the  greenhouse. 

L,  ATEATA. — This  is  another  most  interesting 
Japanese  Fern  of  handsome  appearance  and  easy 
growth.  Its  gracefully  arching  fronds,  sometimes 
reaching  3  feet  in  length,  are  produced  from  a 
thick  and  very  flesbj'  short  caudex,  rarely 
measuring  over  G  inches  above  ground.  They  are 
pinnate,  with  pinnaa  alternate  and  deeply  serrated, 
about  4  inches  long  by  an  inch  wide  at  the  base. 
The  rougli  black  or  very  dark  chaffy  scales  which 
entirely  cover  the  robust  stalk  on  which  they  are 
borne  give  the  plant  a  most  conspicuous  appear- 
ence,  which  is  also  rendered  all  the  more  decora- 
tive by  the  way  in  which  these  fronds  are  dis- 
posed, forming  a  natural  vase  of  beautiful  dark 
green.     Greenhouse. 

L.  Blumei. — A  strong  growing  species,  native 
of  Ceylon,  particularly  striking  on  account  of  the 
very  shaggy  appearance  of  its  stalks,  which  are 
covered  with  linear  red  scales;  similar  scales 
are  also  found  to  clothe  its  otherwise  pubescent 
rachises.  Its  handsome  tripinnate  fronds  are 
pinnatifid  nearly  to  the  base  and  composed  of 
obtuse,  entire  pinnules  pubescent  on  both  sides. 
It  is  very  distinct  and  rare  in  cultivation.  Stove. 

L.  CALCAEATA. — Although  nearly  allied  to  L. 
falciloba,  this  very  ornamental  plant  from  Ceylon 
is  sufficiently  distinct  to  entitle  it  to  the  rank  of  a 
species.  The  fronds,  which  are  of  a  rather  leathery 
texture,  oblong-lanceolate  in  shape  and  pinnate, 


are  perfectly  glabrous,  except  on  the  Btalk.  The 
pinna;,  which  are  alternate,  are  about  1^  inches 
long,  entire  at  the  base,  and  more  or  less  pinnatifid 
in  their  superior  part.     Stove. 

L.  criEYSOLODA. — A  very  fine  Brazilian  species 
of  medium  growth.  It  is  a  most  valuable  plant 
from  a  decorative  point  of  view,  although  still 
rare  in  cultivation.  Its  pretty  pinnate  fronds 
grow  to  about  1.5  inches  in  height,  and  are  pro- 
duced from  a  fleshy  decumbent  caudex.  The 
peculiarity  noticeable  in  this  singular  plant  is 
found  in  the  pinnatifid  pinn^,  the  whole  of  the 
under  surface  of  which  is  nearl}-  covered  with  bright 
reddish  brown  sori,  contrasting  singularly  with 
the  glossy  dark  green  of  the  upper  surface.  Green- 
house. 

L.  COCHLEATA. — This  very  curious  plant,  a  na- 
tive of  the  Neilgherries,  has  been  described  by  some 
authors  as  a  distinct  species ;  whereas  by  others  it 
has  only  been  considered  to  be  a  form  of  the  Lastrea 
Filix-mas,  although  it  has  proved  to  retain  under 
cultivation  its  distinctive  characters,  which  do 
not  belong  to  the  Filix-mas  group,  and  which  con- 
sist in  a  peculiarity  of  the  fertile  fronds.  These, 
when  they  first  appear,  are  quite  contracted  and 
covered  with  one  mass  of  fructification,  and  an- 
other peculiarity  of  theirs  is  that  they  do  not 
develop  until  the  autumn,  when  they  make  an 
entirely  separate  growtli.  The  sterile  fronds, 
which  are  produced  all  the  year  round,  are  of 
much  larger  dimensions,  often  measuring  3  feet 
long  ;  they  are  broad,  ovate-lanceolate,  and  pinna- 
tifid nearly  to  the  base,  with  pinnules  sharply 
toothed.  These  handsome  fronds  are  borne  on 
stalks  sometimes  scaly,  but  often  quite  glabrous 
and  rising  from  a  stout,  erect  caudex. 

L.  CONCINNA  (L.  Thwaitesi). — A  species  of 
medium  growth,  native  of  Ceylon,  and  somewhat 
allied  to  L.  deparioides,  also  from  the  same  habitat. 
Its  triangular  fronds,  which  grow  to  about  2  feet 
long,  are  borne  on  stalks  dark  and  shining,  except 
at  their  base,  which  is  scaly.  The  cuminate-lan- 
ceolate  form  of  the  pinuai  and  the  crenolobate- 
lanceolate  form  of  the  pinnules,  with  lobes  spar- 
ingly denticulate,  give  the  whole  plant  a  most 
pleasing  appearance.  It  is  a  very  distinct  plant. 
Stove. 

L.  CUSPIDATA. — This  is  a  very  distinct  species 
from  Natal.  Its  ample  fronds,  fully  2  feet  long 
by  10  inches  broad,  borne  on  stalks  15  inches  to 
IS  inches  high,  of  a  most  beautiful  claret  colour, 
give  to  the  plant  an  unusually  decorative  character, 
which  no  other  member  of  the  genus  possesses. 
These  are  pinnate,  with  numerous  pinna;  about  8 
in.  long  by  half-an-inch  broad,  and  finely  serrated 
on  the  edges.  It  is  a  species  requiring  a  great 
abundance  of  water  at  the  roots.    Greenhouse. 

L.  DECOIIPOSITA. — This  is  a  very  handsome 
Australian  species  of  comparatively  easy  culture 
and  medium  growth,  exceedingly  useful  for  table 
decoration  and  also  for  forming  an  edging  in  the 
house  in  front  of  taller-growing  kinds,  as  it  is  of  an 
extremely  neat  and  compact  habit.  It  also  makes 
a  pretty  specimen  for  the  Fern  case,  where  it  suc- 
ceeds remarkably  well.  Its  fronds,  which  are  pro- 
duced abundantly  from  a  small  crown,  are  de- 
compound in  shape,  seldom  exceed  10  inches  in 
height,  and  are  of  a  dark  green  colour.  It  is  alto- 
gether a  most  desirable  plant  for  decoration. 
Greenhouse. 

L.  DECUBEENS. — A  beautiful  evergreen  species 
from  China  and  Japan,  and  entirely  iiistinct  from 
any  other  species  already  in  cultivation.  The 
fronds,  which  are  produced  freely  from  a  succu- 
lent underground  creeping  rhizome  covered  with 
chaffy  greyish  scales,  are  of  a  pale  green  colour, 
and  vary  between  8  inches  and  15  inches  in  height. 
There  is  a  peculiarity  possessed  by  this  species 
only,  inasmuch  as  these  fronds,  which  are  lanceo- 
late in  shape,  differ  from  those  of  all  other  kinds 
by  be\pg  simply  pinnate  in  their  lower^  but  pin- 
natifid in  their  upper  part.  Care  must  be  taken 
not  to  overwater  this  plant,  as  excessive  moisture 
at  the  roots  is  certain  death  to  it.     Greenhouse. 

L.  DELTOIDEA. — This  beautiful  and  very  sin- 
gular species,  found  at  the  same  time  in  Jamaica 
and  in  Southern  India,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
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most  ornamental  evergreen  species  contained  in 
the  genus.  Although  in  its  own  habitats  the 
fronds  attain  3  feet  in  length,  it  is  very  seldom 
indeed  that  under  cultivation  they  exceed  18  inches 
high.  They  are  of  a  bright  dark,  green  colour, 
and  pinnate  nearly  to  the  base.  The  arrangement 
of  the  pinna3,  as  in  the  species  above  described, 
is  most  peculiar.  The  first  ten  pairs,  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  frond,  are  reduced  in  size  and 
measure  only  half-an-inch  in  length  ;  whereas  the 
others,  which  are  obtusely  lobed,  are  generally 
2  inches  or  3  inches  long.  It  is  ajvery'good  grower. 
Stove. 

L.  ELEGANS. — A  very  fine  species  from  Ceylon, 
with  beautifully  arched,  decompound  fronds  pro- 
duced freely  from  a  short  succulent  rhizome  of 
erect  habit.  They  rarely  grow  more  than  30  inches 
high,  and  are  of  a  bright,  pleasing  green  colour, 
and  their  base  is  unusually  well  clothed  with 
brownish  scales,  which  remain  on  the  plant  as 
long  as  the  fronds  themselves.   Stove. 

PELLiEA. 


MAIDEN-HAIR  FEKNS  IN  THE  SUN. 

We  devote  a  considerable  amount  of  house  space 
to  Fern  culture,  but  fully  half  of  this  is  occupied 
by  the  Maiden-hair  or  Adiantum  cuneatum,  than 
which  there  is  no  more  generally  serviceable  plant 
in  cultivation.  Ours  are  required  for  conservatories 
and  rooms,  and  also  for  grouping  with  plants 
elsewhere  ;  while  in  a  cut  state  the  fronds  are  in- 
dispensable for  vases,  wreaths,  bouquets,  and 
dinner-table  decoration.  I  find  that  when  mixed 
■with  ordinary  greenhouse  and  conservatory  plants 
they  must  be  grown  under  precisely  the  same  con- 
ditions as  these  are,  as  if  removed  from  a  heated, 
moist  atmosphere  to  a  colder  one  they  soon 
collapse.  Grown  in  a  cool,  airy  house,  with  little 
or  no  shade,  the  fronds  are  much  smaller  than 
when  otherwise  treated  ;  and,  indeed,  unless  extra 
quantities  of  liquid  manure,  as  well  as  abundance 
of  moisture  be  given  at  the  roots,  they  soon  become 
positively  shabby.  In  any  case  they  assert  their 
deciduous  character,  and  about  this  time  gradually 
present  a  faded  appearance.  Another  charac- 
teristic of  these  hardy-grown  plants  is  the  fact  of 
their  requiring  to  be  more  frequently  repotted 
than  those  grown  under  different  conditions.  The 
pots  soon  become  literally  crowded  with  roots,  the 
soil  being  apparently  all  absorbed.  Ours  are 
principally  in  5 -inch  pots,  and  every  spring,  or 
when  growth  is  commencing,  they  have  either 
their  ball  of  roots  roughly  reduced  and  repotted 
in  the  same  sized  pot,  or  the  plant  is  split  in  two, 
the  balls  of  roots  rounded  off,  and  then  each  half 
is  given  either  a  4-inch  or  5-inch  pot.  The  com- 
post employed  consists  of  three  parts  turfy  loam 
to  one  part  of  leaf  soil,  with  sand  and  charcoal 
freely  added.  About  the  middle  of  September  a 
certain  number  of  these  coolly-grown  plants  have 
their  balls  of  roots  rather  roughly  loosened  and 
put  into  8-inch  pots,  and  they  are  then  trans- 
ferred to  a  forcing  house.  From  these,  during  the 
months  of  November,  December,  and  January,  we 
cut  great  quantities  of  large,  beautiful  green 
fronds,  which,  if  not  durable,  last  as  long  as  we 
particularly  wish  them  to  do,  viz ,  for  about  three 
hours  on  the  dining-table.  Strange  to  say,  these 
young  and  very  succulent  fronds  do  not  curl 
up  when  laid  on  the  cloth  without  water  so 
quickly  as  fully  matured  fronds  cut  from  large 
specimens  growing  in  the  mixed  fernery  do.  We 
use  large  quantities  of  Adiantum  cuneatum  on 
the  dinner-table,  these  being  generally  seedlings 
either  one  year  old  and  in  2  J-inch  pots  or  two  years 
old  in  5-iuch  pots.  They  "are  kept  in  heat,  are 
constantly  green  and  growing,  besides  being  more 
ligjit  and  elegant  than  the  majority  of  plants  re- 
sulting from  division. 

We  do  not  confine  our  attention  exclusively  to 
Adiantum  cuneatum,  as  we  find  A.gracillimum  and 
A.  mundulum  to  succeed  admirably  under  cool 
treatment,  and  both  are  serviceable — the  former  for 
mixing  with  flowering  plants  or  in  a  cut  state  for 
vases  and  bouquets,  and  A.  mundulum  for  furnish- 
ing much  the  best  fronds  for  button-hole  bouquets. 
A.  concinnum  Isstum  is  also  amenable  to  cool  treat- 
ment, the  young  fronds  being  especially  attractive 


in  colour.  The  best  substitute  for  A.  cuneatum  in  a 
greenhouse  during  the  wintermonths  is  A.  Capillus- 
veueris,  of  which  the  most  valuable  form  is  mau- 
ritzianum.  These  are  half  hardy,  and  in  pots 
spread  and  form  fronds  throughout  the  winter. 
They  are  surface  rooting  and  rhizomatous,  and 
need  not  be  often  disturbed.  Ours  are  growing 
in  well-drained  "t-inch  and  5-inch  pots,  and  we 
attach  much  value  to  them.  While  agreeing  with 
"  J.  C.  r>."  (p.  395)  that  for  many  purposes  the 
Maiden-hair  Fern  is  best  grown  in  a  comparatively 
exposed  cool  position,  I  still  greatly  prefer  the 
general  appearance  of  those  growing  in  heat  and 
in  a  somewhat  shaded  position.  Even  the  half- 
hardy  A.  Capillus-veneris  section  is  improved  in 
appearance  if  grown  in  gentle  heat. 

W.  I.  M. 


Rose  Garden. 


THE  FIRST  PRUNING  OF  ROSES. 

This,  if  not  already  done,  should  be  set  about  at 
once.  It  should  consist  in  the  cutting  out  of  all 
weakly  and  semi-exhausted  shoots  right  close  to 
the  main  stem  or  root  stock.  This  early  pruning 
should  do  for  our  Roses  exactly  what  the  fruit 
grower  has  done  a  month  or  six  weeks  since  for 
his  Raspberry  canes,  viz.,  cut  out  all  last  year's 
bearing  shoots  and  all  superfluous  and  weakly 
ones  of  the  current  season.  Of  course  the  different 
habits  of  Roses  from  Raspberries  will  suggest  a 
somewhat  different  interpretation  of  the  facts 
in  the  above  sentence.  The  Raspberry  shoots 
bloom  but  once  and  die  ;  the  Rose  shoots  flower 
many  times  and  live.  Nevertheless,  a  good  many 
of  the  latter  are  better  treated  as  annuals  or,  at 
the  most,  biennials. 

Rosarians  have  become  familiar  with  such 
phrases  as  maiden  plants  and  maiden  blooms. 
The  system  of  Rose  pruning  I  am  now  endeavour- 
ing to  describe  and  recommend  will  probably 
make  us  equally  familiar  with  maiden  shoots,  for 
not  only  are  the  first  blooms  on  maiden  plants 
the  finest,  but  likewise  the  first  blooms 
on  maiden  shoots.  Hence  the  importance  of 
so  pruning  our  Roses  as  to  favour,  if  not  force, 
the  production  of  a  constant  succession  of  maiden 
shoots.  When  this  is  done,  the  Roses  not  only  re- 
new their  growth,  but  also  their  strength  and 
their  beauty  annually.  While  they  do  this  they 
can  hardly  be  said  to  grow  old,  and  it  is  well  nigh 
impossible  for  them  to  become  weakly  or  diseased. 
This  early  and  severe  pruning  is  one  of  the  surest 
means  of  making  the  plants  recover  their  strength 
and  renew  their  youth.  The  constant  suppression 
and  annual  removal  of  all  weakly  or  semi-ex- 
hausted shoots  not  only  forces  a  succession  of 
youthful  and  vigorous  ones,  but  also  removes  the 
chief  source  of  exhaustion,  that  is,  the  produc- 
tion of  numerous  small  flowers.  Few  plants  have 
suffered  more  from  excessive  blooming  than  Roses, 
and  the  most  fruitful  source  of  over-flowering  is 
the  presence  of  an  excessive  number  of  shoots ; 
the  older  and  the  weaker,  as  a  rule,  too,  the  more 
floriferous.  One  perfect  Rose  bloom  is  worth 
three  small  ones  anywhere,  commercially  or  aes- 
thetically, and  the  early  removal  of  such  shoots 
concentrates  vigour  and  ensures  the  highest  qua- 
lity. Severe  pruning  is,  as  a  rule,  among  Roses  the 
parent  and  perpetuator  of  vigour.  The  majority  of 
our  non-climbing  Roses  are  suffering  more  or  less 
from  an  excessive  diffusion  of  force.  The  vital 
force  amply  sufficient  for  three  or  six  shoots  is 
dispersed  through  nine,  a  dozen,  or  more,  and,  as 
is  natural,  the  plant  soon  droops  and  dies.  The 
early  and  vigorous  removal  of  all  superfluous 
shoots  would  economise  food  as  well  as  concen- 
trate vital  force,  and  thus  exert  a  compound  in- 
fluence in  augmenting  the  strength  of  the  Roses  ; 
for  there  would  be  fewer  buds  and  shoots  to  feed 
as  well  as  more  food  to  fill  them  with.  The  con- 
ditions for  the  perfect  nutrition  and  maturation 
of  the  wood  and  buds  would  also  be  vastly  im- 
proved. The  vigorous  suppression  of  all  useless 
wood  would  more  fully  expose  the  useful  to  the 
full  influence  of  light,  heat,  and  air.  The  result 
would  be  augmented  strength  instead  of,  as  is  too 


often  the  case,  a  growing  and  increasing  weak- 
ness, ending  in  disease  and  death.  The  sooner, 
and  I  had  almost  added  the  more  severelj',  this  sort 
of  pruning  is  set  about  and  carried  through  the 
better.  D.  T.  F. 

NIPHETOS  IN  OCTOBER. 

Seldom  has  this  fine  Rose  been  so  plentiful  or 
so  persistent  in  its  blooming  as  this  year.  All  the 
summer  long  it  has  been  in  bloom  in  all  directions 
on  standards,  dwarfs,  and  trained  on  walls.  One 
of  the  chief  merits  of  Niphetos  is  that  almost 
every  growth,  however  short  or  weak,  is  crowded 
with  its  pearly  white  buds,  and  in  a  favourable 
position  it  makes  many  growths  a  year,  and  so 
also  it  yields  many  harvests  of  bloom.  Even 
now  when  the  late  autumn  is  fading  into  winter, 
choice  buds  of  Niphetos  mayj'ctbe  picked  in  com- 
parative plenty.  The  cold  and  the  wet  are  prone 
to  mar  their  purity  somewhat,  as  well  as  to  rot  a 
few  of  them  partly  through  near  their  bases.  But  any 
tarnished  petals  may  be  pulled  off,  and  yet  leave 
a  sufliciency  of  perfect  ones  to  form  perfect  button-, 
holes  or  other  bouquets.  And  as  to  the  rottenness  at 
the  base  induced  at  times  by  an  excess  of  moisture 
or  of  cold,  skilful  mounting  and  leafing  will  keep 
the  buds  together  and  clothe  such  deformities  with 
the  freshest  verdure.  Besides,  such  damaged 
buds  are  the  stray  exception,  not  the  rule,  even  at 
this  late  season.  The  buds  indoors  have  been  of 
course  more  numerous,  as  well  as  more  perfect.  -A 
wall  or  roof  of  Niphetos  Rose  in  frost-proof  quar- 
ters, or,  better  still,  in  a  house  or  pit  where  a  tem- 
perature of  45°  or  50°  could  be  secured  as  a  mini- 
mum in  the  coldest  weather,  furnishes  a  continu- 
ous succession  of  fiowers  throughout  the  year.  I 
know  of  no  white  Rose  to  match  Niphetos,  no  pink 
to  equal  Adam  or  President.  D.  T.  FiSH. 


NOTES  ON  ROSES. 


Autumn  Roses  have  been  unusually  plentiful 
this  season,  and  many  very  fine  blooms  have 
been  produced.  Indeed,  to  my  mind  autumn 
Roses  are  always  sweeter  and  prettier  than  sum- 
mer ones,  as  in  June  and  July,  when  the 
sun  is  strong  and  the  weather  warm,  the  blooms 
are  not  open  very  long  before  they  begin  to  decay 
and  their  fragrance  is  gone,  but  in  autumn  they 
remain  fresh  for  a  long  time,  and  their  delicious 
scent,  especially  in  the  morning,  when  sparkling 
with  dew,  is  delightful.  Bourbon  Roses  flower 
more  freely  than  any  of  the  others  in  autumn,  and 
the  kind  that  is  best  known  in  this  section  is 
probably  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  a  glorious 
autumn  Rose.  It  grows  freely,  is  always  plenti- 
fully provided  with  fresh  green  leaves,  and  the 
flowers  are  produced  in  massive  clusters  ;  some  of 
the  individual  blooms  measure  5  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  their  pale  blush  colour,  as  vrell  as  their 
delicious  scent,  is  most  delightful.  Acidalie, 
Baronne  de  Noirmont,  Catherine  Guillot,  Francois 
Dugommier,  and  Reine  Victoria  are  other  good 
Bourbons.  China  Roses  are  hardly  worth  growing 
for  their  individual  blooms  in  a  cut  state,  but 
they  are  the  first  to  flower  in  spring  and  the 
last  to  bloom  in  autumn ;  they  are  also  very- 
effective  when  planted  in  groups  in  pleasure 
grounds.  Every  garden  of  any  extent  should 
have  one  or  more  beds  of  this  class  of 
Roses.  Tea  Roses,  when  planted  in  sheltered, 
sunny  situations,  come  in  very  late  in  the  autumn, 
and  the  leading  type  of  them,  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
frequently  produces  very  fine  blooms  up  to  Christ- 
mas. Cheshunt  Hybrid  is  another  fine  Rose  be- 
longing to  the  same  section.  It  is  one  of  the 
freest  flowering  Roses  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
and  one  which  should  be  in  every  garden.  It  is 
no  idle  rambler,  but  glows  freely  and  blooms  most 
profusely  for  a  very  long  period.  How  is  it  Moss 
Roses  are  not  more  extensively  grown  in  gardens 
than  they  are  ?  They  are  grand  in  the  bud  sta  •.■. 
and  have  many  other  good  qualities  to  recommend 
them.  Bennett's  Pedigree  Roses  have  never  suc- 
ceeded well  with  me.  They  absolutely  refuse  to 
grow  freely,  and  the  blooms,  although  good  in  co- 
lour, were  too  few  to  be  satisfactory.  I  know  a 
good  many  who  have  tried  them,  but  I  know  of  none 
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with  whom  they  have  succeeded  well.  I'aulNeron, 
a  Hybrid  Perpetual,  blooms  finely  in  autumn,  and 
its  flowers  are  the  largest  of  all  I  have  seen 
amoDg  Eoses.  Marie  Baumann,  so  intensely  beau- 
tiful in  midseason,  is  a  poor  Kose  in  autumn,  while 
Louis  Van  Houtte  at  that  season  is  a  perfect 
gem.  Its  flowers  are  not  very  large,  but  they 
make  up  for  this  fault  in  numbers,  and  besides 
being  very  full  in  the  centre  they  are  of  that  fiery 
red  which  makes  itself  felt  in  the  dull  autumn 
weather.  It  is  as  yet  rather  early  to  plant  Eoses, 
but  it  is  not  too  soon  to  select  the  sorts,  and  I 
would  advise  all  intending  purchasers  to  send 
their  orders  to  some  Eoses  grower  at  once,  with 
the  request  that  their  plants  be  marked  for  them  ; 
in  nurseries  it  is  generally  a  case  of  first  come  first 
served.  We  have  found  the  best  of  Rose  plants 
degenerate  after  a  few  years,  and  the  only  way  to 
insure  success  is  to  buy  in  a  quantity  annually,  or 
say  every  other  year.  Ground  for  new  Eoses  can- 
not be  too  deei^ly  trenched  or  well  manured  at 
this  season.  Cameeian. 


ROSES  ON  NOETH  WALLS. 
Those  who  wish  to  cut  Eoses  as  near  as  may  be 
all  the  year  round  from  the  open  air  should  plant 
them  on  walls  of  every  aspect.  Some  time  since  I 
strongly  advocated  the  furnishing  of  walls  with 
Eoses  as  beiug  more  profitable  than  fruit  trees. 
Eut  in  most  gardens  and  demesnes  room  enough 
might  be  found  for  both,  still  leaving  much  wall 
or  fence  unclothed.  There  are  also  many  cold 
walls  in  bleak  places  where  choice  fruits  either 
refuse  to  grow  or  to  thrive  to  any  good  purpose  ; 
such  afford  capital  sites  for  many  of  our  most  use- 
ful Roses.  Such  hardy  Teas  as  Gloire  de  Dijon 
and  Homdre  will  not  only  live,  but  thrive  well  and 
bloom  profusely  on  such  bleak  aspects.  Not  only 
this,  but  the  flowers  are  improved  in  colour  and 
form  by  hard  treatment  of  the  plants.  Gloire  de 
Dijon  from  a  north  wall  has  a  refinement  of  form 
and  a  fulnessof  deep  orange  colour  that  we  seldom 
see  in  the  flowers  gathered  from  warmer  sites. 
Other  and  more  tender  Eoses  such  as  Triomphe  des 
Eennes,  Celine  Forestier,  and  Souvenir  de  la  Jlal- 
maison,  are  also  improved  when  grown  on  cool 
aspects.  Another  Eose  which  is  often  not  much 
better  than  semi-double  in  the  full  blaze  of 
summer  heat  and  under  such  forcing  conditions 
has  a  faded,  washed-out  pink  colour,  closes  up 
its  petals,  and  deepens  into  a  vivid  pink  Eose  of 
great  usefulness  in  the  late  and  early  winter  ;  this 
is  the  little  known  and  less  grown  pink  Gloire  de 
Dijon  or  Gloire  de  Bordeaux.  I  hope  soon  to  try  the 
effects  of  cool  sites  on  such  Eoses  as  White  Baroness, 
Mabel  Morrison,  &c.  Were  these  to  close  up  their 
petals  somewhat,  by  contracting  their  diameter 
and  adding  to  the  substance  if  not  the  number  of 
their  petals,  they  would  become  among  the  most 
valuable  of  all  Eoses  tor  decorative  purposes. 

D.  T.  F. 

CARPETING  EOSE  BEDS. 
The  great  increase  of  dwarf  Eoses  on  their 
own  roots  renders  the  discussion  of  this  question 
of  less  urgency  and  importance  than  it  used  to  be. 
Still,  the  baldness  and  bareness  of  the  ground  line 
of  Eose  beds  and  borders  is  one  of  the  least  at- 
traclive  features  of  the  majority  of  gardens.  The 
bare  earth  is  accepted  as  the  penalty  we  must  pay 
for  the  luxuriant  growth  and  rich  bloom  of  the 
Roses.  The  Rose  is  a  gross  feeder,  and  the  more 
food  it  can  have  the  better  the  result.  Such  is 
the  short  and  easy  way  of  settling  the  question 
in  favour  of  allowing  no  rival  to  compete 
with  Eose  roots  for  the  food  in  the  soil  in  which 
they  grow.  There  are,  however,  several  missing 
links  in  this  chain  of  dogmatic  reasoning  which 
well  deserve  the  earnest"  attention  of  rosarians. 
Such  as,  for  example,  whether  the  sun  and  air  do 
not  steal  more  strength  from  the  bare  ground  than 
would  be  absorbed  by  a  surface  ve'getation  at 
once  dense  and  the  reverse  of  gross.  Such  a  covering 
might  possibly  conserve  more  food  than  it  absorbed^ 
and  if  so,  the  Rose  roots  would  be  the  gainers' 
while  the  beauty  of  the  covering  would  also  be 
a  gain.     There  are  at  least  two  ways  of  meetine  I 


the  difficulties  or  dangers  arising  from  the  surface 
covering  of  Rose  beds.  The  one  is  by  choosing 
such  plants  as  will  afi'ord  the  most  protection  to 
the  surface  with  the  least  impoverishment  of  the 
mass  of  the  soil;  and  the  other  is  to  confine  the 
roots  of  the  plants  used  for  surfacing  in  pots,  tubs, 
or  sunk  pockets  formed  of  brick,  stone,  or  cement. 
A  great  many  plants,  such  as  many  annuals,  bulbs, 
succulents,  and  herbaceous  plants,  yield  a  maxi- 
mum amount  of  surface  covering  and  beauty  with 
a  minimum  amount  of  soil  exhaustion.  Many 
creeping  plants  again,  such  as  Periwinkles,  Ivies, 
Clematis,  &c.,  if  planted  in  enclosed  areas  or 
pockets,  will  afford  beautiful  surfacings  for  Rose 
beds  and  borders  without  the  possibility  of  exhaust- 
ing the  root  run.  Nothing,  perhaps,  looks  so  rich  as 
a  covering  of  Clematis  under  Eoses,  though  other 
plants,  such  as  Pavonia  grandiflora,  the  variegated 
Mesembryanlhemum,  and  single  or  Pompone 
Dahlia,  pegged  down,  also  have  a  rich  and  pleasing 
effect.  While  suggesting  these  as  a  mere  sample  of 
scores  of  plants  that  may  be  used,  it  may  be  well  to 
add  that  there  are  no  surface  coverings  for  the  soil 
of  Rose  beds  equal  to  Roses  themselves.  Dwarf 
Eoses  so  planted  and  trained  as  to  fairly  cover 
the  whole  earth,  that  is  the  perfection  of  Eose 
growingin  the  open  as  near  as  may  be.  Mignonette, 
so  generall3^  used  for  this  purpose,  is  too  gross  a 
grower  and  greedy  a  feeder  on  rich  Eose  soils. 
A  thin  covering  of  Phlox  Drummondi  and  its  finer 
varieties  forms  a  brilliant  carpet,  and  so  do 
Indian  Pinks  of  the  improved  Heddewigi  strains  ; 
while  under  old  tall  standard  Eoses,  Cloves,  Carna- 
tions, Picotees,  and  Pinks  afliord  a  contrast  of  form 
and  colour  and  a  harmonious  bouquet  of  perfume 
that  seldom  fails  to  please.  D.  T.  F. 


Garden   Flora. 

PLATE  413. 
CITRON-SCENTED  ODONTOGLOSSUM. 

(O.  CITEOSMUM  VAES.  KOSEUII  AND  ALBUM.*) 
The  Citron-scented  Odontoglossum  is  one  of  the 
oldest  members  of  the  genus  represented  in  our 
gardens,  having  been  introduced  from  Mexico  or 
Guatemala  (it  seems  doubtful  which)  by  the  late 
Mr.  Barker  in  1810  or  1841.  A  plant  in  flower 
was  first  exhibited  at  the  Horticultural  Gardens, 
Chiswick,  in  July,  1842,  by  Mr.  Brocklehurst,  of 
The  Fence,  Macclesfield,  to  whom  it  had  been 
given  by  Mr.  Barker.  In  habit,  as  in  inflorescence, 
it  is  quite  distinct  from  all  other  species.  Al- 
though long  known  in  our  gardens,  it  was  preceded 
by  at  least  two  other  species — 0.  bictonense  from 
Guatemala  in  1837,  and  0.  grande  from  Mexico  in 
1839.  Our  present  plant  has  been  called  0.  pen- 
dulum, on  account  of  its  flower-spikes  naturally 
assuming  a  drooping  habit.  It  blooms  during  the 
spring  months  as  a  rule,  the  spikes  being  produced 
along  with  the  young  growth,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  watch  and  protect  them  very  closely,  so  tempt- 
ing is  their  succulence  to  the  nocturnal  slug. 
When  well  grown  the  plant  is  very  beautiful,  as 
its  long  spikes  of  sweet  wax-like  blossoms  droop 
from  the  glossy  pseudo-bulbs  and  deep  green 
leaves,  each  inflorescence  consisting  of  from  ten 
to  thirty  flowers.  There  are  several  varieties, 
varying  in  colour  from  pure  white  (as  in  our  plate) 
to  those  of  a  creamy  whiteness,  in  which  the  lip  is 
more  or  less  rosy.  The  pure  white  form  and 
the  one  with  a  dark  rosy  lip  are  alike  very 
rare,  the  intermediate  and  less  distinct  forms 
being  far  more  commonly  met  with ;  all,  however, 
are  beautiful.  This  species  enjoys  a  warmer  tem- 
perature than  that  usually  afforded  to  Odontoglcs- 
sums  of  the    0.    Alexandras   and    O.   Pescatorei 


groups,  a  Cattleya  house  temperature  being  better 
adapted  to  its  requirements.  It  is  also  impatient 
of  too  much  moisture  at  the  root,  and  should  grow 
near  the  light  in  a  compost  of  fibrous  peat,  with  a 
little  Sphagnum  Moss  added,  elevating  the  plant 
well  above  the  rim  of  the  pot  on  a  well-drained 
base. 

For  a  long  time  0.  citrosmum  remained  alone 
as  the  type  of  its  section,  but  in  18GS  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Sons  introduced  0.  Krameri,  a  pretty 
little  species  from  Costa  Rica,  with  lilac-purple  or 
violet-tinted  flowers.  F.  W.  B. 


*  The  white  variety  was  drawn  from  a  vera  fine  svecimen 
in  Mr.  W.  Soper's  garden,  307,  Clapham  Road.  The  other 
variety  was  drawn  in  Mr.  W.  Bull's  nursery,  Chelsea, 
June  7,  1SS3. 


SEASONABLE    WORK. 

FLORAL  DECORATIONS. 

Amoxgst  cut  flowers  the  different  varieties  of 
Epiphyllum  truncatum  will  now  be  found  useful. 
We  arrange  them  chiefly  in  specimen  glasses  for 
the  dinner  table,  removing  the  blooms  with  one 
growth  attached  thereto.  If  cat  as  soon  as  they 
are  properly  open,  they  will  last  nearly  or  quite  a 
week  with  a  change  of  water.  Sprays  of  Libonia 
floribunda  are  also  pretty  when  used  in  a  similar 
way,  either  by  themselves  or  in  association  with  a 
small  blue  Salvia  ;  failing  the  latter,  an  early  spike 
or  two  of  the  white  Roman  Hyacinth  would  be  a 
good  substitute.  Though  only  lasting  in  beauty 
one  day,  the  lovely  colour  of  Ipomiea  Horsfalli^ 
will  always  recommend  it.  Two  or  three  of  its 
blossoms  and  a  spray  of  Maiden-hair  Fern  ar- 
ranged in  a  small  glass  or  white  china  vase  will 
be  appreciated  either  in  the  boudoir  or  drawing- 
room.  Another  lovely  flower  of  which  stray  speci- 
mens still  open  occasionally  is  the  major  variety 
of  Franciscea  calycina;  this  could  be  used  in  a 
similar  way.  Of  white  flowers  for  this  season, 
Jasminum  gracillimum  is  one  of  the  best,  and 
when  better  known  it  will  be  grown  extensively 
for  the  purposes  just  named,  as  well  as  for 
bouquets  and  coat  flowers.  The  seldom-seen 
Urceolina  aurea  is  another  useful  subject  as  this 
time  of  year.  Its  singular  pendent  flowers  are 
always  attractive ;  a  spike  or  two  of  them  would 
associate  well  with  the  Paper-white  Narcissus  in  a 
small  vase.  The  thing  to  be  regretted  is  that  it  is 
still  so  seldom  met  with  in  any  quantity. 

Of  plants,  the  following  are  suitable  for  in- 
door decoration  at  this  season,  especially  in  dark 
positions  and  likewise  where  large  fires  may  be 
kept  up  or  aconsiderableamount  of  gas  consumed, 
viz.,  Ficus  elastica  and  Aspidistra  lurida  and  its 
variegated  variety— three  of  the  best.  Aralia  Sie- 
boldi,  with  palmate  foliage,  is  another  useful  in- 
door plant.  The  Rhopalas  are  likewise  useful  sub- 
jects that  will  stand  a  good  deal  of  bad  usage.  R. 
corcovadense  and  De  Jongheiare  two  of  the  best 
of  them.  Cyperus  alternifolius  from  seed  makes 
an  excellent  table  plant ;  raised  in  this  manner  a 
greater  quantity  of  small  growth  is  obtained  than 
in  any  other  way.  Amongst  Dracjenas  the  best  of 
the  coloured  section  is  D.  terminalis,  and  amongst 
green-leaved  sorts  D.  congesta  and  rubra.  For  ra- 
ther large  vases  D.  australis  and  indivisa  are  the 
best.  The  Lomatias  and  Grevillea  robusta  fur- 
nish us  with  a  class  of  Feru-like  plants  that  are 
moot  useful  in  a  small  state.  The  Grevillea,  being 
easily  raised  from  seed,  ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 
Of  l^erns,  Asplenium  bulbiferam  and  flaccidum  are 
two  of  the  hardiest.  Cyrtomium  falcatum,  with 
fronds  of  a  dark,  glossy  green,  is  an  excellent  Fern 
for  keeping  in  a  room  the  year  round.  Davallia 
canariensis  is  the  best  of  its  genus  as  an  in- 
door plant.  Niphobolus  Lingua  is  another  Fern 
that  will  thrive  long  under  adverse  circumstances ; 
so  will  Pteris  tremula,  which,  in  a  half  specimen 
size,  is  a  handsome  subject  for  a  large  basket  or 
vase.  <  Nephrolepis  pectinata  is  likewise  a  good 
kind,  not  too  robust  or  straggling  in  growth. 
Platycerium  alcicorne,  when  well  established,  will 
be  found  to  withstand  a  large  amount  of  rough 
treatment,  lasting  long  in  good  condition  even 
where  there  is  but  little  light.  Of  Palms,  the 
hardiest,  and  therefore  the  most  valuable  during 
the  next  few  months,  are  Phoenix  reclinata  and 
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tenuis,  Chamrerops  hamilis  and  Fortunei,  Corypha 
aiutrali?,  Latania  borbonica,  and  Seaforthia  ele- 
gans,  together  with  the  invaluable  varieties  o£  the 
comparatively  new  kinds  o£  Kentia.  In  order  to 
ensure  success  and  to  enable  the  plants  to  with- 
stand a  considerable  amount  o£  adverse  treat- 
ment, they  should  be  well  established  before  being 
brought  forward  for  any  kind  of  decorative  work 
Where  the  time  can  be  spared,  an  occasional 
sponging  of  the  foliage  in  the  case  of  such  as  can 
be  operated  on  without  injury  to  the  leaves  will 
be  found  to  be  beneficial.  Close  attention  must 
also  be  paid  to  watering ;  the  happy  medium 
should  be  hit  upon,  neither  allowing  them  to  be- 
come too  dry  nor  too  wet.  Care  should  also  be 
taken  not  to  allow  them  to  absorb  stagnant  water 
drained  from  them  into  the  receptacle  in  which 
they  liave  been  placed. 


but  sparingly  watered.  The  hardier  material  in 
cold  frames,  such  as  Verbenas,  Calceolarias,  and 
Violas,  should  be  fully  exposed  in  fine  weather, 
and  the  surface  of  the  soil  loosened  with  a  pointed 
stick  to  prevent  the  growth  o£  Moss  and  fungus, 
either  of  which,  if  allowed  to  extend,  would  cause 
the  plants  to  rot  off. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 
General   wokk.— The  more  important  work 
now  is  the   transplanting  of  trees,   shrubs,  and 
Eoses,  which,  as  a  rule,  do  best  when  planted  in 
autumn,  for  although  in  open  weather  planting 
may  with  safety  be  done  all  through  the  winter,  a 
comparison  of  results  would  soon  determine  the 
undecided  in  favour  of  autumn  planting.    If  an 
exception  to  this  rule  were  made,  it  ought  only  to 
be  in    those    cases  where  the  plastic  nature  of 
the  soil  renders  it  all  but  impos.sible  to  plant  at 
any  season  earlier  than  the  middle  of  February. 
Pending  the  advent  of  suitable  weather  for  trans- 
planting, other  heavy  jobs  should  be  undertaken, 
such  as  gravel  digging,  draining,  road  and  walk 
making  and  mending,  the  cutting  of  verges,  laying 
of  turf,  trimming  hedges,  and  the  burning  up  of 
the  cuttings,  together  with  the  summer's  accumu- 
lation of  the  rubbish  heap,  the  ashes  from  which 
are  of  great  mauurial  value  for  almost  any  crop. 
Bulbs  will  not  longer  bear  postponement  of  plant- 
ing, at  least  not  without  deteriorating  effects. 
The  marvellous  reaction  that  has  of  late  years 
taken  place  in  favour  of  hardy  flowers  has  to  a 
large  extent  done  away  with  the  reproach  once  so 
common  in  gardens,  viz.,  that  of  having  bare  beds 
for  sis  months  or  more  out  of  the  twelve.     Where 
these  undesirable  conditions  still  hold  sway,  there 
will  be  a  certain  amount  of  satisfaction  obtained 
in  the  way  of  neatness  and  of  profit  to  the  land  if 
the  beds  be  at  once  deeply  trenched,  neatly  edged, 
and  the  soil  levelled  down  with  a  rake.   The  bald- 
ness and  grave-like  appearance  of  the  beds  may 
be  relieved  at  the  price  of  a  few  hours'  labour 
only  by  dotting  over  them  a  few  trimmed,  tree- 
like branches  of  evergreen  shrubs,  a  recommenda- 
tion that  is  made  not  because  it  is  a  desirable  way 
to  furnish  the  beds,  but  simply  as  being  preferable 
to  the  depressing  sight  that  such  beds  present  at 
the  dullest  season  of  the  year,  when  to  make 
amends  for   gloominess  we  ought  to  strive  the 
more  to  impart  brightness  to  our  gardens. 

Bedding  plants. — Dahlias,  Gladioli,  and  all 
other  tuberous  plants  when  lifted  and  partially 
dried  ought  to  be  planted  thickly  in  boxes  or  on 
the  floor  of  a  cool  cellar  or  shed ;  sifted  leaf-soil 
and  Cocoa  fibre  refuse  are  the  best  materials  with 
which  to  surround  them.  Lobelias  of  the  cardi- 
nalis  section.  Verbena  venosa,  and  Salvia  patens 
winter  best  in  daylight,  and  therefore  these  should 
be  afforded  the  shelter  of  a  cold  pit,  but  may  be 
heeled  in  quite  as  thickly  and  with  similar  mate 
rial  as  the  preceding.  Telargoniums  must  be  kept 
oa  the  dry  side  as  to  moisture  at  the  root,  whilst 
the  atmosphere  should  be  as  dry  as  possible.  Where 
there  are  houses  specially  constructed  for  winter- 
ing and  growing  such  plants,  there  is  no  difEculty 
a3°to  wintering  the  plants  well,  but  oftener  than 
not  one  has  to  put  up  with  makeshift  contriv- 
ances, or  else  to  make  use  of  vineries,  Peach 
houses,  &c.,  when  the  first  study  must,  of  course, 
be  the  trees,  and  therefore  bedding  plantshave  to 
take  their  chance,  but  with  careful  watering  and 
timely  removal  of  decaying  leaves  they  can  gene- 
srally  be  wintered  with  a  fair  amount  of  success. 
It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  tender  section  in  strong 
heat — shelves  in  Pine  and  plant  stoves  are  the  best 
positions,  and  the  plants  at  this  season  must  be 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 
IxOEAS. — Where  not  already  done,  large  plants 
of  these  should  be  sufficiently  cut  in,  and  the  weak 
shoots  removed  altogether,  otherwise  where  treated 
so  as  to  induce  free  growth,  they  get  unwieldy, 
with  quantities  of  small  branches  that  produce 
small  heads  of  flower.  This  holds  good  with  most 
of  the  varieties  now  in  cultivation,  as  well  as  with 
the  different  species,  including  I.  coccinea,  the  best 
of  the  whole  family  when  so  managed  as  to  bring 
out  its  true  character. 

DiPLADENiAS. — Pot  specimens  of  these  that 
have  had  a  short  rest  under  dry  treatment  may 
now  be  freely  cut  back,  shortening  them  in  to  a 
few  eyes  beyond  where  they  were  headed  back  to 
last  season,  turning  them  at  once  out  of  the  pots, 
removing  most  of  the  old  soil,  and  repotting  in 
the  best  fibrous  peat,  to  which  a  liberal  amount 
of  sand  has  been  added.  This  treatment  is  ad- 
visable for  plants  that  are  wanted  to  bloom  early 
in  the  spring,  say  to  commence  opening  their 
flowers  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  where  a 
sufficient  amount  of  heat  can  be  kept  up  through 
the  winter ;  otherwise  it  is  better  to  defer  the  cut- 
ting back  and  repotting  for  several  months  yet. 
In  all  cases,  plants  so  managed  should  have  a 
thorough  cleansing  from  insects. 

Clerodendeon  Balfouei. — This  plant  at  one 
time  was  looked  upon  as  a  spring  and  summer 
bloomer,  but  when  treated  suitably,  with  a  suffi- 
cient number  to  be  brought  on  in  succession,  it 
may  be  had  in  flower  during  each  month  in  the 
year,  for  growth  that  has  been  made  under  condi- 
tions to  give  enough  solidity  to  the  wood  seldom 
fails  to  bloom  when  placed  in  a  growing  tempera- 
ture after  being  fairly  rested.     Few  things  are 
more  effective  than  its  pure  white  bracts,  but  in 
their  case,  as  with  many  other  things,  where  re- 
quired for  cutting  they  must  be  grown  in  a  manner 
that  will  impart  to  them  a  hardy  character.  In  no 
way  is  this  better  attained  than  by  training  the 
shoots  up  the  rafteis  of  an  ordinary  stove.    Ex- 
amples that  flowered  in  the  spring,  and  afterwards 
made  growth  early  and  had  the  soil  allowed  to  be- 
come dry,  so  as  to  stop  further  extension  and  ripen 
up  the  foliage,  will  now  have  lost  most  of  their 
leaves,  and  should  have  such  portion  of  the  extre- 
mities of  the  shoots  as  are  at  all  soft  cut  away,  so  as 
to  induce  them  to  break  back ;  all  the  side  growths 
produced  after  being  so  treated  will,  where  the 
plants  have  been  properly  matured,  show  flower 
by  the  time  they  have  extended  a  foot  or  so.     If 
very  full  of  roots  the  plants  should  should  have 
more  room  given  them,  not  attempting  to  shake 
them  out  or  disturb  the  roots,  as  this  would  most 
likely  interfere  with  their  blooming.     In  all  cases 
whether  thus  given  more  room  or  sustained  by 
the  help  of  manure  water,  which  they  will  require 
after  breaking  into  growth,  the  dry  balls  ought  to 
be  moistened  by  soaking  for  several  hours  in 
tepid  water.     It  is  not  well  to  hurry  them  at  this 
season ;  a  night  temperature  of  60°  to  65°  with  a 
proportionate  rise  in  the  day  will  cause  them  to 
move  slowly  for  a  time.     Plants  of  this  Cleroden- 
dron  that  bloomed  late  in  the  summer  and  have 
since  made  sufficient  growth  may  at  once  be  put 
to  rest,  withholding  water  until  the  foliage  flags 
freely,  after  which  give  a  little,  but  not  nearly  so 
much  as  to  fully  moisten  the  soil,  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  again  starting  them  into  growth 
where  the  warmth  is  enough  to  induce  this  ;  when 
they  again  flag  for  want  of  water  apply  a  little 
more.    This  alternate  flagging  and  partial  revival 
of  the  leaves  is  the  best  method  that  we  have  found 
with  this  and  a  few  other  plants  to  mature  the 
wood,  so  as  to  insure  a  full  amount  of  flower  sub- 
sequently, as  if  the  leaves  are  allowed  to  die  off 
suddenly  through  water  being  entirely  withheld, 
the  shoots   are  deficient   in  solidity   to  produce 


growth  that  will  bloora  freely.  It  is  much  more 
conducive  to  the  well-being  of  this  Clerodendron 
and  its  subsequent  flowering  to  stop  growth  in 
the  way  recommended  than  to  do  so  by  submit- 
ting to  a  lower  temperature,  as  if  kept  for  any 
length  of  time  much  below  60°  the  plants  are 
liable  to  perish  unless  they  have  been  subjected 
to  very  cool  treatment  through  the  summer, 

Anthueiums. —  A.  Scherzerianum  does  much 
better  when  grown  in  an  intermediate  tempera- 
ture than  kept  in  the  stove,  making  larger  leaves 
with  the  flowers  which  follow  proportionately 
bigger.  The  plants  will  now  be  completing  their 
growth,  and  until  the  leaves  are  fully  matured  the 
soil  should  be  kept  quite  wet.  It  is  a  swamp 
plant  and  will  never  grow  so  strong  as  it  should 
unless  the  material  in  which  the  roots  are  placed 
is  very  much  wetter  than  the  generality  of  plants 
will  bear;  48°  or  50°  in  the  night  with  a  feiv 
degrees  higher  by  day  is  the  right  temperature  for 
A.  Scherzerianum  throughout  the  autumn  and 
winter.  The  new  A.  Andreanum  is  now  beginning 
to  develop  its  true  character ;  the  first  imported 
plants  as  they  get  stronger  produce  larger  flowers, 
in  this  keeping  on  increasing  proportionately.  It 
will  most  likely  be  found  to  require  a  considerably 
higher  temperature  than  A.  Scherzerianum ;  it 
appears  to  go  on  flowering  regularly  as  the  leaves 
are  produced  and  attain  their  full  size.  Plenty  of 
moisture  and  loose  open  materials,  such  as  are 
suitable  for  epiphytal  Orchids,  answer  for  it.  Its 
habit  irf  its  native  country  is  quite  epiphytal, 
although  in  a  pot  it  does  not  develop  this 
character. 

Apiielandbas. — The  flowering  of  that  useful 
autumn  kind,  A.  cristata,  can  be  regulated  by  the 
way  in  which  it  is  treated  through  the  summer ; 
where  grown  comparatively  cool  it  will  be  in 
bloom  up  to  the  middle  of  November,  at  which 
season  its  erect  spikes  of  bright  orange-red  flowers 
are  very  effective.  In  the  case  of  old  plants  after 
the  blooming  is  over  the  shoots  should  be  headed 
back  to  within  a  joint  or  two  of  where  they  were 
cut  in  last  year,  placing  them  for  the  winter  where 
they  can  be  kept  comparatively  dry  at  the  roots. 
The  small  growing  A.  Eoezli  is  one  of  the  freest 
winter-flowering  plants  we  possess,  blooming  when 
not  more  than  a  few  inches  high ;  by  keeping  a 
portion  of  the  stock  in  an  intermediate  tempera- 
ture they  may  be  had  in  flower  in  succession  up  to 
spring. 

Bougainvilleas.— When  grown  in  a  warm 
stove,  treatment  similar  to  that  advised  for  the 
Clerodendron  answers  well  for  B.  glabra,  which  is 
so  manageable  that,  with  the  aid  of  two  or  three 
good-sized  pot  specimens,  it  may  be  had  in  flower 
for  the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  ranging  from 
April  to  the  end  of  October.  It  likewise  succeeds 
well  when  planted  out  in  a  low,  intermediate  heat, 
little  above  that  of  a  greenhouse,  flowering  as  a 
matter  of  course  later  in  the  summer,  but  when 
thus  subjected  to  cool  treatment  it  differs  much 
from  most  other  things  in  rarely  blooming  any- 
thing worth  notice  if  the  roots  are  confined  to  a 
pot,  keeping  on  growing  through  the  sumraer 
without  much  disposition  to  flower.  B.  spectabilis 
at  one  time  was  supposed  to  be  a  very  difficult 
plant  to  flower,  only  succeeding  in  a  high  tempera- 
ture, where,  in  addition,  its  roots  could  be  almost 
baked  with  heat  when  at  rest ;  yet  it  grows  and 
blooms  freely  either  planted  out  or  accommodated 
with  a  large  box  or  tub  in  a  warm  greenhouse 
or  conservatory,  usually  coming  in  about  May 
or  June,  and  sometimes  again  in  the  autumn. 
Its  intensely  deep  bright  pinkish  mauve  bracts  are 
finer  coloured  than  those  of  B.  glabra,  but  as  this 
plant  blooms  from  the  ripe  wood  the  knife  must 
be  little  used,  except  after  the  spring  flowering, 
when  the  shoots  should  be  so  far  reduced  as  to 
keep  it  within  the  requisite  bounds.  It  is  a  strong 
grower,  covering  a  large  space  when  it  has  plenty 
of  roots  and  also  head  room.  It  should  now  be 
gradually  dried  off  for  the  winter,  giving  very  little 
water  for  a  considerable  time. 

Tuberous-eooted  summee-floweeing  stove 
plants.— Such  things  as  Gloxinias,  Achimenes, 
herbaceous  Gesneras,  and  Gloriosas,  although 
bearing    in   many    cases    a    lower    temperature 
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through  the  winter  than  might  be  supposed 
from  the  warm  countries  from  which  they  origi- 
nate, will  not  do  to  be  kept  too  cool,  as  many  to 
their  cost  yearly  discover  when  it  is  too  late, 
through  the  tubers  going  off  in  a  damp,  mouldy 
condition.  In  most  cases,  as  we  have  before  men- 
tioned, the  roots  keep  best  in  the  pots  in  which 
they  were  grown,  the  soil  having  been  allowed  to 
get  quite  dry  ;  yet  pots  with  apparently  nothing 
in  them  beyond  the  soil  which  they  contain  are  not 
sightly  objects  in  plant  houses,  and  it  often  hap- 
pens that  there  is  no  other  place  where  they  can 
be  kept  at  a  suitable  temperature.  This  being  so, 
it  is  best  to  put  them  in  paper  bags  with  a  good 
body  of  dry  sand  round  them,  the  object  o£  which 
is  to  keep  the  air  to  a  great  extent  from  them  ; 
otherwise,  if  the  atmosphere  is  too  dry,  they  not 
unusually  shrivel  up.  In  a  temperature  of  55", 
or  a  few  degrees  above  that,  they  are  not  likely  to 
take  any  harm. 

Caladiums  should  be  similarly  treated.  The 
small  C.  argyrites  is  now  by  many  grown  in  quan- 
tity for  the  use  of  the  leaves  to  mix  with  cut 
flowers,  as  well  as  for  general  decoration  in  small 
pots.  Where  the  stock  of  it  happens  to  be  limited, 
it  will  best  be  inci-eased  bj'  now  turning  the  plants 
out  of  the  soil  and  repotting,  keeping  them  grow- 
ing instead  of  allowing  them  to  remain  in  a  dor- 
mant state  through  the  winter.  Moderate-sized 
tubers  that  have  been  in  a  state  of  semi-rest,  if 
now  placed  in  a  brisk  heat,  will  at  once  commence 
to  grow,  and  as  soon  as  the  young  crowns  have 
got  two  or  three  leaves,  and  attained  a  height  of 
;>  inches  or  i  inches,  they  may  be  taken  off  from 
the  parent  tuber  and  placed  singly  in  small  pots, 
keeping  them  well  up  to  the  light.  The  latter  is 
essential  with  any  plant  of  a  like  character  to  this 
which  has  to  be  so  used,  for,  unless  the  leaves  are 
of  a  stocky,  robust  character,  they  are  useless  in 
the  lower  temperature  to  which  they  will  ulti- 
mately be  subjected. 


PROPAGATIXG. 

Stocks  for  geafting.— During  the  winter 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  preparation  of  stocks 
of  all  kinds  for  grafting  or  budding  next  season, 
such  as  trimming  off  all  superfluous  branches,  and 
where  necessary  replanting  the  stocks.  If  it  is 
intended  to  graft  under  glass,  which  is  the  prac- 
tice generally  followed  in  the  case  of  choice  or 
delicate  subjects,  the  stocks  should  be  potted  in 
as  small  pots  as  possible,  and,  if  hardy,  plunged 
out  of  doors  till  wanted.  In  selecting  stocks  of 
any  kind  choose  those  with  clean,  healthy  growth 
in  preference  to  such  as  are  stunted,  and,  as  the 
chances  of  success  are  greatest  when  both  stock 
and  scion  are  nearly  related  to  each  other,  the 
object  must  be  to  choose  those  in  wliich  that  rela- 
tionship most  nearly  exists.  Thus,  in  the  case  of 
the  Coniferre,  for  the  true  Thuja  select  as  a  stock 
the  North  American  T.  occidentalis  and  Biota 
orientalis  for  the  Biotas.  Among  these  latter  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  graft  one  of  the  forms 
of  the  Golden  Arbor-vita^,  viz  ,  semperaurescens, 
as  it  roots  only  with  great  difficulty.  Picea  pecti- 
nata  is  used  as  a  stock  for  the  Silver  Firs,  the 
Norway  Spruce  for  the  needle-leaved  section  of 
the  Abies,  and  Abies  canadensis  for  the  Tsuga 
group.  In  selecting  stocks  for  the  various  species 
of  Pinus  the  selection  must  always  be  made  of 
one  bearing  the  same  number  of  leaves  in  a  sheath 
as  the  scion  ;  thus  graft  two-leaved  on  two-leaved, 
three  on  three,  and  so  on.  The  common  Yew  does 
well  as  a  stock  for  all  the  kinds  of  Taxus,  Podo- 
carpus,  and  Cephalotaxus,  and  seedlings  of  Cu- 
pressus  Lawsoniana  for  its  many  varieties  and  also 
for  Cupressus  nutkaensis.  For  the  Retiuosporas, 
obtusa  and  pisifera  from  seed  are  used  as  stocks. 

Young  vigorous  plants  with  stems  varying 
from  the  size  of  a  straw  to  that  of  a  pencil  will 
be  found  the  most  useful  for  the  whole  of  the 
above,  and  when  potted  they  may  be  shortened 
somewhat  where  necessary,  as  at  the  time  of 
grafting  the  heads  must  not  be  cut ;  that  must  be 
left  until  a  union  has  taken  place.  The  common 
Euonymus  europteus  does  well  as  a  stock  for  all 
the  deciduous  species,  and  on  it  also  the  evergreen 
kmds  succeed,  but  then  they  are  liable  to  lose  a 


few  leaves  during  the  winter.  l\Iost  of  the  slight 
growing  kinds  of  Ivies  are  grafted  on  the  Irish, 
but  before  potting  them  up  remove  all  under- 
ground buds,  or  suckers  will  be  always  trouble- 
some. The  Osmanthus  not  only  grows  well  and 
freely  on  the  Privet,  but  retains  its  leaves  as  well 
as  on  its  own  roots.  This  latter  stock  is  also 
used  for  all  the  various  species  of  Ligustrum,  and 
with  it  the  Lilacs  readily  unite,  but  do  not  live  so 
long  as  when  grafted  on  the  common  Lilac,  which 
is  easily  raised  from  seed  for  that  purpose. 

Many  Cytisuses  do  well  on  the  common 
Laburnum  ;  among  others  the  beautiful  pendulous 
greenhouse  species,  Cytisus  filipes,  which,  grafted 
as  a  standard  some  2  feet  or  so  high,  has  a  very 
pleasing  effect.  Seedlings  of  Rhododendron  pon- 
ticum  are  principally  used  as  stocks  for  the  various 
members  of  that  genus,  being  in  some  places 
grown  in  very  large  numbers  for  that  purpose. 
The  single  red  is  the  stock  employed  for  the 
numerous  varieties  of  Camellia,  and  it  may  be 
raised  either  from  seeds  or  cuttings,  the  latter 
being  principally  the  method  adopted,  as  seed  is 
seldom  readily  obtainable.  The  cuttings  are  made 
of  the  half-ripened  wood  about  G  inches  in  length, 
and  succeed  best  when  taken  oil  just  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  new  with  the  old  growth.  Remove 
the  leaves  to  the  depth  of  2  inches,  insert  the  cut- 
tings in  well-drained  pots  of  sandy  soil,  and  place 
them  in  a  close  frame  till  callused,  when  a  little 
bottom  heat  will  hasten  the  formation  of  roots,  or  a 
bed  may  be  prepared  in  the  frame,  the  cuttings 
inserted  thickly  therein,  and  allowed  to  remain 
till  rooted.  Of  course  this  latter  method  takes  a 
longer  time,  as  rooting  does  not  commence  till  the 
following  spring.  The  above  include  but  a  few  of 
the  plants  for  which  grafting  is  employed  ;  for  in- 
stance, the  greater  number  of  our  fruits  are  pro- 
pagated in  that  way,  but  as  they  are  principallj' 
grafted  in  the  open  air,  the  stocks  (as  in  the  case 
of  Roses  for  budding)  do  not  require  potting. 

ORCHIDS. 

Mexican  house. — Just  a  word  about  fresh  im- 
ported Cattleyas  and  Lselias.  We  have  seen  good 
growers  pot  them  atonce  in  theusual  compostafter 
washing  well  with  soapy  water,  of  course.  Here  we 
never  use  any  potting  material  until  fresh  roots  are 
formed.  The  pots  are  merely  filled  up  with  clean 
potsherds.  During  the  last  season  or  two  the 
imported  plants  have  come  to  hand  in  capital 
condition,  the  leaves  green  and  pseudo-bulbs 
quite  plump.  We  are  not  sure  whether  they  are  so 
very  much  the  better  for  this  :  we  had  some  Lfelia 
elegans  and  L.  purpurata  which  seemed  all  right, 
but  they  have  not  made  such  a  growth  as  one  would 
like.  The  new  growths  are  weak  and  watery- 
looking,  and  none  of  them  are  showing  flowering 
sheaths.  It  may  be  our  bad  management,  but  as 
we  have  had  the  same  Orchids  succeed  well  with 
identical  treatment  years  ago,  one  feels  inclined 
to  ask  whether  it  is  not  the  way  of  bringing  them 
over  that  is  to  blame.  The  Pleiones  are  now  going 
out  of  bloom,  and  as  soon  as  the  decaying  flowers 
have  been  removed  they  may  be  repotted  ;  indeed, 
the  sooner  this  is  done  after  flowering  is  over  the 
better.  It  is  not  necessary  to  repot  them  every 
year ;  if  they  are  done  every  alternate  season  it 
would  be  enough.  They  give  a  greater  mass  of 
bloom  the  year  following  that  on  which  they  have 
not  been  divided.  Where  there  is  a  good  stock 
of  plants  it  is  the  best  plan  to  repot  a  half 
each  year.  As  a  rule  each  strong  bulb  will 
produce  two.  The  Pleiones  succeed  well  in 
shallow  pans,  suspended  from  the  roof  or  placed 
on  shelves  near  the  glass.  Pot  in  good  turfy 
peat  and  Sphagnum,  with  some  broken  charcoal 
and  potsherds  to  keep  the  compost  open.  Any 
Orchids  starting  into  growth  should  be  encour- 
aged by  being  watered  with  warmish  water.  Any 
Dendrob2s  that  may  be  starting  to  grow  from 
the  base  come  under  this  treatment.  Dendro- 
chilum  glumaceum  may  be  removed  from  this 
house  into  the  East  India  house,  and  be  watered 
freely ;  this  species  may  not  be  so  delicately 
beautiful  as  its  near  relative,  D.  filiforme,  but  it 
flowers  at  a  different  season  of  the  year,  and  is  so 
distinct  amongst  Orchids  that  one  cannot  fail  to 


admire  it.  See  that  all  Orchids  in  this  section  that 
are  not  making  their  growth  are  kept  only  mode- 
rately moist  ;  those  growing  or  making  roots 
should  receive  more. 

Cool  house. — The  weather  hitherto  has  been 
rather  mild,  temperature  out-of-doors  -10°  to  45° 
at  night,  and  when  that  is  the  case  we  do  not 
trouble  about  artificial  heat.  Except  a  few  speci- 
mens that  seemed  to  require  repotting,  most  of 
the  collection  will  have  to  stand  over  until  after 
Christmas.  At  this  season  Disas  may  be  potted. 
This  is  a  genus  of  Orchids  that  some  really  good 
Orchid  growers  fail  to  manage.  Whether  it  is 
the  climate  or  the  houses  we  are  not  prepared  to 
say.  They  succeed  best  in  shallow  pans  or  in  pots 
if  these  are  rather  more  than  half  full  of  drainage. 
Keep  the  plants  free  from  insect  pests,  green  fly, 
and  thrips.  They  should  also  be  kept  near  the 
glass  at  this  season,  and  where  they  get  air  freely 
without  being  exposed  to  draughts.  They  seem  to 
succeed  best  with  ordinary  Moss  on  the  surface  of 
the  compost  in  preference  to  Sphagnum.  That 
very  desirable  cool  house  Orchid,  Lycaste  Skinneri, 
and  its  numerous  beautiful  varieties  are  now 
showing  for  bloom.  Although  this  Orchid  was 
the  first  subjected  to  cool  house  culture,  and 
might  be  said  to  be  the  originator  of  the  system, 
it  does  not  like  so  cool  a  temperature  as  the  Odon- 
toglossums ;  a  mean  of  5°  higher  suits  it  better. 
There  has  been  numerous  importations  of  this 
species  lately,  and  they  have  established  them- 
selves speedily  and  well.  The  pure  white  form  is 
one  of  the  most  valued  and  beautiful  of  cool  Or- 
chids. The  best  time  to  repot  them  is  when  they 
start  into  growth  in  the  spring. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 


Earthing  Celery  forms  at  present  the  greater 
part  of  our  work.  Whenever  the  weather  is  dry 
get  it  well  banked  up  ;  a  sharp  frost  coming  be- 
fore the  final  earthing  is  most  detrimental  to  its 
well-being.  Continue  to  lift  Carrots,  Turnips,  and 
Beet,  stacking  them  outside  in  small  round  pits; 
a  cartload  in  each  is  plenty  ;  cover  up  first  with 
dry  straw,  then  put  on  the  soil  about  6  inches 
thick.  Our  earliest  sowing  of  Peas  we  make  about 
the  middle  of  the  month.  We  find  Laxton's  Wil- 
liam I.  to  be  a  hardy  and  good  standard  variety. 
A  good  site  for  Peas  is  a  warm  south  border ;  we 
sow  them  in  drills  about  i  feet  apart,  and  if  the 
following  advice  is  adhered  to,  a  good  crop  will  be 
the  result.  As  soon  as  the  plants  show  themselves 
above  ground  cover  them  over  1  inch  thick  with 
coal  ashes  ;  this  wards  off  their  enemy,  the  slug  ; 
and  placing  four  strings  of  white  worsted  along 
the  rows,  elevated  about  G  inches  above  the 
ground,  in  a  great  measure  keeps  off  the  birds. 
When  the  Peas  show  through  the  ashes,  they 
should  be  earthed  and  rodded  immediately.  No- 
thing is  so  bad  for  Peas  as  sharp  cutting  surface 
winds  in  spring,  but  by  adding  a  few  Spruce 
branches  along  each  side  all  will  be  satisfactory. 
Broad  Beans  (Old  Green  Windsor  is  still  one  of 
the  best)  should  also  be  planted ;  these  brave  the 
winter  winds  better  than  Peas ;  still,  if  earliness 
is  a  consideration,  protect  them,  and  they  will  pay 
for  it. 

FRUIT. 
YiNES.  —  With  the  earth  and  atmosphere 
saturated  with  moisture,  the  present  month,  at  all 
times  unfavourable  to  the  keeping  of  Grapes,  will 
be  found  unusually  trying ;  but  when  all  the 
leaves  are  off  the  Vines,  steady  attention  to  clean- 
liness, gentle  warmth,  and  ventilation  will  carry 
all  the  late  keeping  kinds  on  to  Christmas,  when 
they  may  be  cut,  bottled,  and  the  Amines  pruned 
and  rested.  If  not  already  done,  the  internal 
borders  in  the  Lady  Downes  house  may  be  well 
covered  with  loose,  dry  Bracken  for  the  twofold 
purpose  .6f  keeping  down  dust  and  absorbing 
moisture.  Outside  borders  may  also  be  covered 
with  shutters,  to  throw  off  cold  rain  and  snow, 
from  the  time  the  leaves  fall  until  the  Grapes  are 
cut,  when  exposure  will  again  be  preferable  to  get- 
ting the  roots  too  dry.  Where  late  Muscats  are  wanted 
to  keep  as  long  as  possible  the  houses  will  require 
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▼ery  careful  managementduringthefall  of  the  leaf. 
Let  the  temperature  decline  to  50°  In  mild  weather, 
and  give  no  more  fire  heat  than  is  requisite  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  dry,  cool  atmosphere  and  safety 
from  frost.  Remove  all  plants  and  evaporating 
pans,  cover  the  floor  with  Fern,  and  dry  out  or 
cover  up  water  cisterns  to  prevent  the  absorption 
of  moisture  by  the  atmosphere,  which  must  now 
be  dry  and  buoyant.  As  thoroughly  ripened 
Muscats  are  easily  caught  by  the  sun,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  strain  a  piece  of  Nottingham  netting  or 
thin  canvas  across  the  roof  of  modern  houses  to 
protect  the  shoulders,  and  to  secure  an  equable 
temperature  through  the  night.  If  any  late 
Hamburghs  are  still  hanging  on  the  Vines  in 
houses  which  were  retarded  in  the  spring,  they 
will  now  keep  better  in  the  Lady  Downes  house  or 
Grape  room,  and  in  order  to  thoroughly  ripen  up 
the  wood  the  house  may  be  subjected  to  a  period 
of  sharp  dry  firing  with  plenty  of  air  on  fine  days. 

Early  vinbkies  from  which  the  first  crop  of 
fruit  is  to  be  gathered  in  Jlay  may  be  closed  at 
once.  If  fermenting  material  is  applied  to  the 
internal  borders,  a  temperature  ranging  from  45° 
to  55°  may  be  maintained  without  the  aid  of 
much  fire  heat,  but  in  the  event  of  the  weather 
becoming  very  cold  the  pipes  must  be  warmed 
every  morning,  and  the  swelling  of  the  buds  aided 
by  frequent  syringing  with  warm  water.  The  best 
material  for  producing  gentle  warmth  is  fresh 
Oak  leaves  and  short  stable  manure,  thoroughly 
worked  and  fermented  before  it  is  taken  into  the 
house.  The  outside  borders,  hitherto  exposed  to 
the  elements,  may  be  protected  with  litter  or 
shutters,  but  no  artificial  warmth  must  be  applied 
to  them  until  the  buds  begin  to  swell.  After  the 
house  has  been  closed  for  a  week  or  two  the  tem- 
perature may  range  about  55°  with  a  rise  of  5°  to 
10°  on  sunny  days.  Examine  the  borders,  and  if 
the  repeated  waterings,  little  and  often,  pre- 
viously recommended,  have  not  thoroughly  pene- 
trated to  and  through  the  drainage,  give  a  tho- 
rough soaking  with  water  at  a  temperature  of  90° 
and  cover  up  immediately  with  the  fermenting 
material.  If  the  Vines  are  young  they  may  be 
slung  in  a  horizontal  position,  as  more  time  and 
attention  will  be  needed  to  secure  an  even  break, 
while  old  ones  will  break  equally  well  if  tied  up 
to  the  wires  as  soon  as  they  are  pruned  and 
dressed  and  exposed  to  a  few  degrees  more  heat 
by  day  ;  but  in  all  cases  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  a  low  or  resting  night  temperature  will  be 
found  one  of  the  main  features  of  success  in  the 
•cultivation  of  Grapes. 

Late  houses  in  which  Grapes  are  hanging  will 
now  require  careful  management  to  prevent  the 
fruit  from  shrivelling  under  too  much  fire  heat 
and  damping  through  the  want  of  it.  Thin- 
skinned  kinds  like  the  Hamburgh  will  keep  best 
ofE  the  Vines  in  a  well-ventilated  Grape  room 
from  which  the  light  is  excluded.  Muscats  now 
quite  ripe  may  have  just  sufficient  fire  heat  to 
expel  damp  and  to  maintain  a  temperature  of  50° 
to  55°  at  night.  See  that  the  surface  roots  have 
sufficient  moisture  to  prevent  the  berries  from 
shrivelling,  and  cover  the  inside  borders  with  drj' 
Fern  to  check  evaporation  from  the  soil  and  to 
prevent  dust  from  rising  and  settling  on  the  ber- 
i-ies.  In  modern  houses  composed  almost  entirely 
of  glass,  ripe  Muscats  are  liable  to  change  colour 
and  sometimes  scald  after  this  season ;  and  as 
this  defect  greatly  depreciates  their  value,  a  few 
breadths  of  canvas  strained  across  the  roof,  while 
preserving  the  delicate  amber  colour  of  the  berries, 
will  prevent  fluctuations  of  temperature  and 
reduce  the  necessity  for  applying  fire  heat.  Where 
Lady  Downes  and  other  black  kinds  remain  un- 
finished, fire  heat  with  plenty  of  air  will  still  be 
needed.  If  heavily  cropped,  and  perfect  colour 
is  doubtful,  a  nice  surface  watering  with  tepid 
liquid  on  a  fine  morning  will  help  them,  but  no 
time  must  be  lost  in  applying  it,  as  the  foliage 
will  soon  be  ripe  and  falling  from  the  Vines. 

Oechaed  house.  —  We  have  recently  re- 
moved all  the  trees  that  were  repotted  from  the 
orchard  house  to  a  sheltered  situation  out  of 
<loors,  and  others  which  had  not  become  pot- 
i)0und  have   been   top-dressed  and  placed  with 


tliem,  where  they  will  remain  until  the  winter 
occupants  are  taken  out  in  the  spring.  Birds  being 
destructive  when  the  buds  begin  to  swell,  we  are 
obliged  to  net  the  whole  block,  and  dry  Fern  is 
used  for  protecting  the  roots  from  frost  and 
drought.  For  some  years  we  have  grown  trained 
standard  and  half-standard  Peaches  and  Necta- 
rines in  pots  and  tubs  upon  a  trellis  16  inches 
from  the  roof,  where  the  roots  being  confined  and 
highly  fed,  we  obtain  very  heavy  crops  of  fruit 
greatly  superior  to  that  obtained  from  bushes  and 
pyramids,  so  much  so  that  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  recommending  tlie  system  to  amateurs  and 
others  who  wish  to  grow  the  cream  of  the  cream, 
fit  to  eat  or  exhibit  at  a  tithe  of  the  expense  of  an 
ordinary  orchard  house.  Trees  intended  for  pot- 
ting should  be  secured  without  delay.  Meantime 
have  a  good  supply  of  dry  compost  mixed,  and 
clean  dry  pots  crocked  ready  for  use,  as  the  deli- 
cate roots  of  a  tree  should  never  become  dry,  as  is 
too  often  the  case  when  brought  from  a  distant 
nursery.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  and  to  econo- 
mise time,  a  few  maidens  should  be  bought  in 
every  year  and  planted  or  potted  and  plunged  in 
a  dry,  warm  border  in  the  garden,  where  they  can 
be  mulched,  pinched,  and  manufactured  into  per- 
fect pyramids  ready  for  filling  up  blanks  as  they 
occur.  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  and  Apricots  lifted, 
root-shortened,  and  replanted  in  new  loam  every 
year  soon  make  handsome  fruit-bearing  trees  ;  but 
unless  the  climate  is  very  good.  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines do  best  under  glass. 

Peaches. — To  have  May  Peaches  the  house 
should  be  ready  for  closing  by  the  end  of  this 
month.  If  the  roots  of  the  trees  have  the  range  of 
internal  and  external  borders  it  will  be  necessary 
to  see  that  the  soil  is  in  a  nice'growing  state  quite 
down  to  the  drainage,  while  those  running  out- 
wards will  require  some  kind  of  covering  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  chilling  influence  of  cold  rain 
and  snow.  It  is  not,  however,  at  all  imperative 
that  the  roots  have  an  external  border,  as  the 
finest  fruit  may  be  grown  for  a  great  number  of 
years  where  the  internal  space  is  extremely  limited, 
provided  the  borders  are  frequently  renovated  with 
fresh  maiden  loam,  top-dressed  with  good  rotted 
manure,  and  well  fed  with  a  liberal  hand  through- 
out the  growing  season.  If  the  weather  is  mild 
no  fire-heat  will  be  needed  at  first,  as  the  trees 
are  easily  excited  ;  but  a  soft,  genial  atmosphere 
may  be  secured  by  the  introduction  of  fermenting 
Oak  or  Beech  leaves,  to  which  may  be  added  one- 
third  of  fresh  stable  manure.  This  will  require 
turning  occasionally  to  liberate  moisture,  and  the 
trees  must  be  syringed  twice  a  day  when  fine,  care 
being  taken  that  the  second  syringing  is  performed 
early  in  the  afternoon,  as  it  is  not  well  to  have  the 
buds  loaded  with  moisture  at  nightfall.  Let  the 
temperature  at  the  outset  range  from  40°  to  45° 
at  night  and  10°  higher  by  day.  Open  the  top 
and  bottom  ventilators  when  the  weather  is  bright 
and  warm,  and  the  bottom  ones  only  when  keen, 
cutting  winds  will  produce  a  draught.  Continue 
this  treatment  until  the  buds  show  signs  of  swell- 
ing freely,  and  the  first  danger,  that  of  dropping, 
has  been  overcome.  Then  coax  them  along  by 
warming  the  pipes  every  morning  to  increase  the 
day  temperature,  and  shut  oif  the  heat  when  a 
night  temperature  of  45°  can  be  maintained  with- 
out it. 

Figs. — Assuming  that  the  early  pot  trees  are 
now  in  position,  and  ripe  Figs  are  wanted  early  in 
Maj',  the  third  week  in  this  month  will  be  quite 
early  enough  to  close  the  house  for  forcing.  In 
former  papers  I  have  stated  that  I  place  my 
pots  on  firm  pedestals  and  pack  them  round  with 
fresh  maiden  turf  before  forcing  is  commenced  ; 
but,  instead  of  starting  with  fire  heat,  a  good  body 
of  fermenting  material  is  introduced,  the  moist 
warmth  from  which  soon  penetrates  the  pots  and 
stimulates  the  trees  into  action,  and  by  the  time 
the  fruit  requires  assistance  the  new  turf  is  a  mat 
of  roots,  capable  of  absorbing  an  unlimited  quan- 
tity of  liquid  of  the  best  quality.  When  treated 
in  this  way  it  rarely  happens  that  any  of  the  fruit 
drops ;  and  all  the  roots  being  fresh  and  active. 
Figs  of  the  first  size  and  quality  may  always  be 


son.  If  the  balls  have  become  very  dry  it  will  be 
necessary  to  give  repeated  supplies  of  tepid 
water  to  bring  the  soil  into  a  growing  state, 
and  to  syringe  the  stems  and  shoots  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  When  the  house  has  been  closed  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight,  and  the  stimulating  moisture 
from  the  bed  is  beginning  to  tell  upon  the  buds, 
gentle  fire  heat  must  be  applied  to  maintain  a 
temperature  of  50°  to  55°  at  night  and  60°  to  65° 
by  day,  when  a  little  air  may  be  given  to  sweeten 
the  atmosphere. 

Late  houses  from  which  all  the  perfect 
fruit  has  been  gathered  may  be  steadily  fired  until 
the  leaves  are  off  the  trees  and  the  points  of  the 
shoots  look  firm  and  ripe.  They  may  then  be  un- 
tied from  the  trellis  and  drawn  down  from  the 
glass  for  safety  from  frost  in  severe  weatlier.  In 
wall  cases  and  houses  where  no  fire  heat  can  be 
applied  the  shoots  may  be  tied  together  in  small 
bundles  and  slightlj'  protected  with  dr}'  Fern  or 
straw,  as  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  see  Fig  trees 
in  cold  structures  seriously  injured  where  this 
precaution  is  neglected. 


MOSSES  AS  GROWN  AT  GLASGOW. 
An  interesting  and  altogether  unusual  feature  in 
a  garden  is  a  collection  of  Mosses,  chiefly  British, 
such  as  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  at 
Glasgow.     In  our  chase  after  plants  "  foreign  and 
rare  ''  we  are  apt  to  forget  or  ignore  the  riches  in 
Ihewayof  vegetation  that  surround  ourown  homes. 
In  many  of  our  native  Mosses  one  can  find  quite  as 
much  beauty — quite  as  wonderful  a  structure  and 
delicacy  of  texture,  as  are  to  be  found  in  some  of 
the  choicest  Filmy  Ferns.     Take,  for  instance,  the 
genus  Hypnum,  or  Feather  Moss.    What  can  be 
more  beautiful  in  the  way  of   a  little  Fern  than 
H.  dendroides,  a  common  plant  in  bogs  and  moist 
woods,  where  it  runs  about  amongst  the  Grass  or 
amongst  other  Mosses,  and  pushes  up  its  miniature 
tree-like  branches  ?     H.  splendens,  H.  proliferum, 
and  many  other  of  the  Feather   Mosses  may  be 
mentioned  as  objects  of  the  most  delicate  beauty. 
The  Pterogoniums  form  a  very  pretty  genus  common 
enough  on  trees  and  rocks,  but  never,  or  at  least 
seldom,  noticed  ;  nor  are  the  Dioraniums  or  Fork 
Mosses — feathery  and  soft  as  swan's-down.    Even 
the  "green  cushion  on  the  wall"  (the  Torulas) 
possesses  most  exquisite  beauty.     It  is  only  when 
such  little  gems  are  placed  before  us  that  we  per- 
ceive their  worth,  as  must  be  admitted  by  all  who 
have  seen  these  Mosses  as  grown  at  Glasgow.     A 
house  40  feet  long  by  10  feet  wide,  witli  a  path 
along    the    centre    and    a    well-darkened    glass 
roof,    v/ith    a    plentiful    supply    of    water,    is 
devoted    to    Mosses    and    a    collection    of    He- 
patica?    or    Liverworts    (also    very    interesting), 
and     in    it    thej'    appear    to    thrive    well.      In- 
stead of  brick  stages,  the   walls  by  the  path  are 
made  of  peat,  which  is  completely  covered  with  a 
thick  cushion  of  Hypnum  tamarixinum,  a  pretty 
species     resembling    closely    the    new     Zealand 
Feather  Moss  grown  at  Kew.     Against  the  wall  at 
the  back  of  the  house  a  rockery  is  built,  on  which 
the  Mosses  are  growing,  and  also  some  beautiful 
pat:hes  of   the    Tunbridge   Filmy  Fern    and   the 
variety  Wilsoni.     There  are  about  150  species  of 
Mosses  grown  here,  many  of  them  rare  in  Britain. 
Here  is  the  rare  Myurium  hibridarium,  a  species 
peculiar  to    Skye,    many    pretty    Sphagnums,  of 
which  S.   contortum    is  the    well-known  Orchid 
Moss.     Several  pretty   Bartramias  and  Hookerias 
were  also  luxuriating  under  the  natural  conditions 
provided  in  this  house.     The  Liverworts,  which  in 
many  gardens  are  great  pests,  are  carefully  grown 
and  named  at  Glasgow,  and  interest  one  at  once 
because  of  their  variety  and  structure.     Some  of 
them  are  large,  like  Trichomanes  membranaceum, 
and  almost  as  pretty  ;  others  are  very  minute ;  and 
others,  again,  are  long  and  narrow.  To  the  micro- 
scopist  these  little  Cryptogams  are  full  of  interest, 
and  it  appears  to  me  after  having  seen  them  grown 
as  garden  plants  that  they  are  capable  of  being 
made  attractive  to  the  horticulturist.  B. 


Cocoa-nut  matting. — This  I  find  to  be  ex- 
tremely valuable  in  a  case  in  which  Ferns  have  to 
secured  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  sea- 1  be  grown  on  a  lattice  stage  immediately  over  hot- 
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water  pipes.  It  retiins  a  considerable  amount  of 
water  and  affords  a  large  extent  of  evaporating 
surface.  It  is  durable,  cleanly,  and  not  at  all  un- 
sightly. It  is  of  course  simply  laid  on  the  stage, 
and  the  plants  are  arranged  upon  it  in  the  usual 
way.  Kerns  placed  on  it  grow  as  they  never  did 
in  the  same  position  before.  I  am  going  to  run  a 
length  of  it  directly  over  the  pipes  in  the  Orchid 
house  where  the  stage  arrangement  is  very  much 
the  same  as  that  in  the  case  of  the  Ferns.— R.  I.  L. 


I  REES  AND  Shrubs. 

THE  HORNBEAMS. 

The  genus  Carpinus  is  widely  distributed  through- 
out the  temperate  regions  of  the  northern  hemi- 


Carpimts  orUntalis. 

sphere.  There  are  nine  species  known  to  botanists, 
most  of  them  being  middle-sized  trees.  In  addi- 
tion to  those  mentioned  below,  figures  of  which 
are  herewith  given,  there  are  four  species  from 
Japan,  and  one  from  the  Himalayan  region,  which 
do  not  yet  seem  to  have  found  their  way  to  this 
country  ;  these  five  are  therefore  omitted.  All  are 
deciduous  trees,  and  everyone  is  thoroughly 
deserving  of  cultivation.  The  origin  of  the  English 
name    is   Quaintly   explained    by  Gerard   in  his 


Carpinus  americanz, 

"Herbal" asfoUows:  "The wood, ''he says,  "in time, 
waxeth  so  hard,  that  the  touglmess  and  hardness 
of  it  may  be  rather  compared  to  horn  than  unto 
wood  ;  and  therefore  it  was  called  hornebeam  or 
hardbeam. 


CAnriNi's  Betulu.?,*  the  common  Hornbeam, 
as  is  the  case  with  so  many  of  our  native  or  widely 
cultivated  trees,  exhibits  considerable  variation  in 
habit,  and  also  in  foliage  characters.  Some  of  the 
more  striking  of  these,  those  which  have  received 


Smith's  statement.  The  Hornbeam  Walk  in  Rich- 
mond Park,  from  Pembroke  Lodge  towards  the 
Ham  Gate,  will  recur  to  many  southerrers  as  a 
good  instance  of  the  fitness  o£  the  Hornbeam  for 
avenues.     In  the  walk  in  question  there  are  many 


Carpinus  Bctulitif.    Ld/j  ca!kins,JlQwers,  and/ruii. 


names  in  nurseries,  kc,  and  are  propagated  on 
account  of  their  distinctive  peculiarities,  are  de- 
scribed below.  In  a  wild  state  C.  Betulus  occurs 
in  Europe  from  Gothland  southwards,  and  extends 
also  into  West  Asia.  Although  apparently  an  un- 
doubted native  in  the  southern  counties  of 
England,  it  appears  to  have  no  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered indigenous  as  far  as  the  northern  counties 
are  concerned  ;  it  has  also  been  planted  wherever 
it  occurs  in  Ireland. 

Few  trees  bear  cutting  so  well  as  the  Hornbeam, 
and  for  this  reason,  during  the  reign  of  the 
topiarist,  it  was  held  in  high  repute  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  "  close  alleys,"  "  covert  alleys,"  or  the 
"  thick-pleached  alleys,"  frequently  mentioned  in 
Shakespeare  and  in  the  works  of  other  authors 
about  three  centuries  ago.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  the  topiary  art  had  reached  its  highest 
point  of  development,  and  was  looked  upon  as  the 
perf-ection  of  gardening;  the  Hornbeam— and 
indeed  almost  every  other  tree — was  cut 
and  tortured  into  every  imaginable  shape. 
The  "  picturesque  style,"  however,  soon  drove 
the  topiarist  and  h's  art  out  of  the  field,  yet  even 
now  places  still  remain  in  England  where  the  old 
and  once  much-belauded  fashion  still  exists  on  a 
large  scale— a  fact  by  no  means  to  be  deplored 
from  an  archasological  point  of  view.  Dense, 
quaintly-shaped  Hornbeam  hedges  are  not  unfrc- 
quent  in  the  gardens  of  many  old  English  man- 
sions, and  in  some  old  country  farmhouses  the 
sixteenth  century  craze  is  still  perpetuated  on  a 
smaller  scale.  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  in  his  "  English 
Flora,"  after  enumerating  the  virtues  of  the  Horn- 
beam as  a  hedge  plant,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that 
"when  standing  by  itself  and  allowed  to  take  its 
natural  form,  the  Hornbeam  makes  a  much  more 
handsome  tree  than  most  people  are  aware  of." 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  fine  specimens 
which  e.xist  at  Studley  Park  and  elsewhere  will 
have    no    hesitation    in    confirming     Sir    J.    E. 


*  iDFNTiFiCATmN.  —  C.irpinus  Betulus,  L.,  Loudon, 
"  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britannicum."  vol.  iii.,  p.  2004  ; 
Encj  el.  of  Trees  and  .'^hrubs,  917.  Boswell  Syme,  "  English 
Botany,"  vol.  viii. ,  p.  170,  tab.  1293;  Koch,  "  Dendrolugii," 
zweit.  theil.,  zweic.  .^btheIl.,p.  2;  Hooker,  "  Student's  Flora 
of  the  British  Islands,"  ed.  2,  p.  365.  C.  Carpinizza,  Host. 
"  Flora  Austriaca  "  ii  ,  p.  6-6.  0.  intermedia,  Wierbitzsky 
in  Eeichb.  I-.  fl.  Germ,  et  Helret.,  x.\ii ,  fl^'.  1297. 


fine  trees  which  afford  a  thorough  and  agreeable. 
shade  during  the  summer  months. 

In  any  soil  or  position  the  Hornbeam  will  grow 
readily,  exceptexceedingly  dry  or  too  marshy  spots. 
On  chalky  hillsides  it  does  not  grow  so  freely  as 
on  clayey  plains.  Under  the  latter  conditions, 
however,  the  wood  is  not  so  good.  In  mountainous 
regions  the  Hornbeam  occupies  a  zone  lower  than 
that  appropriated  by  the  Beech,  rarely  ascending 
more  than  1200  yards  above  sea-level.  It  is  not 
injured  by  frost,  and  in  Germany  is  often  seen 
fringing  the  edges  of  the  Beech  forests  along  the 
bottom  of  the  valleys  where  the  Beech  would  suf- 
fer. Scarcely  any  tree  coppices  more  vigorously 
or  makes  more  useful  pollards  on  dry  grass  land. 

On  account  of  its  great  toughness  the  wood  of 
the  Hornbeam  is  employed  in  engineering  work 
tor  cogs  in  machinery.  When  subjected  to  vertical 


Leaves  of  Carpinus  Betulus  querci/olia. 

pressure  it  cannot  be  completely  destroyed ;  its 
fibres,  instead  of  breaking  off  short,  double  up  like 
threads,  a  conclusive  proof  of  its  flexibility  and 
fitness  for  service  in  machinery  ("  Laslett's  Timber 
and  Timber  Trees  ").  According  to  the  same  re- 
cent authority,  the  vertical  or  crushing  strain  on 
cubes  of  2  inches  average  14  841  tons,  whilst  that 
on  cubes  of  1  inch  is  3  711  tons.  A  few  years  ago 
an  English  firm  required  a  large  quantity  of  Horn- 
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beam  wood  lor  the  manufacture  of  lasts,  but  failed 
to  procure  it  in  England.  They  succeeded,  how- 
ever, in  obtaining  a  supply  from  France,  where 
large  quantities  of  this  timber  are  used  for  that 
purpose.  It  may  be  interesting  to  state  that  in 
England  at  any  rate  lasts  are  no  longer  made  to 
any  extent  by  hand,  but  are  rapidly  turned  in 
enormous  numbers  by  machinery:  In  France 
saiots  are  also  made  of  Hornbeam  wood,  but  the 
diiiioulty  in  working  it  and  its  weight  render  it 
Jess  valuable  for  sahotage  than  Beech.     For  tur- 


Branch  of  Carpinus  Betulus 

nery  generally,  cabinet  making,  and  also  for 
agricultural  implements,  &c.,  this  wood  is  highly 
valued ;  in  some  of  the  French  wine-growing  dis- 
tricts, viz..  Cote  d'Or  and  Yonne,  hoops  for  the 
wine  barrels  are  largely  made  from  this  tree.  It 
makes  the  best  fuel  and  it  is  preferred  to  every 
other  for  apartments,  as  it  lights  easily,  makes  a 


■    Leaves  of  Carpinus  Betulus  incisa, 

bright  flame,  which  burns  equally,  continues  a  long 
time,  and  gives  out  abundance  of  heat.  "  Its  char- 
coal is  highly  esteemed,  and  in  France  and  Swit- 
zerland it  is  preferred  to  most  others,  not  only  for 
forges  and  for  cooking  by,  but  for  making  gun- 
powder, the  workmen  at  the  great  gunpowder 
manufactory  at  Berne  rarely  using  any  other.  The 
inner  bark,  according  to  Linnasus,  is  used  for  dye- 


ing yellow.  The  leaves,  when  dried  in  the  sun, 
are  used  in  France  as  fodder  ;  and  when  wsnted 
for  use  in  winter,  the  young  branches  are  cut  off 
in  the  middle  of  summer,  between  the  first  and 
second  growth,  and  strewed  or  spread  out  in  some 
place  which  is  completely  sheltered  from  the  rain 
to  dry,  without  the  tree  being  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree injured  by  the  operation."  (Diet,  des  Eaux 
et  Forots,  art.  Charme,  as  quoted  by  Loudon.) 

It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the 
value  of  the  Hornbeam  as  a  hedge  or  shelter  plant. 
In  many  nurseries  it  is  largely  used  for  these  pur- 
poses, the  russet-brown  leaves  remaining  on  the 
twigs  until  displaced  by  the  new  growths  in 
spring. 

Var.  incisa  (Alton,  "  Ilortus  Kewensis,"  v.,  301 ; 
C.  asplenifolia,  Hort. ;  C.  laciniata,  Hort.). — These 
three  names  represent  two  forms,  which  are,  how- 


Hornheams  (one  with  inoscrtlated  trunk). 

ever,  so  near  each  other,  that  for  all  practical 
purposes  they  are  identical.  A  glance  at  the 
accompanying  figure  will  show  how  distinct  and 
ornamental  this  variety  is. 

Var.  queecifolia  (Desf .  tabl.  de  I'ecol.  de  hot. 
du  Mus.  d'hist.  nat.,  213  ;  Ostrya  quercifolia, 
Hort.  ;  Carpinus  heterophylla,  Hort.). — This  form, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  figure,  is  thoroughly 
distinct  from  the  common  Hornbeam  ;  it  has 
very  much  smaller  leaves   than  the   type,  their 


Carpinus  viminea  (seep.  420). 

outline,  as  implied  by  the  varietal  name,  resem- 
bling that  of  the  foliage  of  the  Oak.  It  frequentlj' 
reverts  to  the  type,  and,  as  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  appears  to  be  much  le^s  fixed  than  the  va- 
riety incisa. 

Vab.  purpurea  (Hort.). — Th3  young  leaves  of 
this  are  brownish  red ;  it  is  well  worth  growing  for 


the  pleasing  colour  effect  produced  by  the  young 
growths  in  spring.  Apart  from  colour  it  does  not 
differ  from  the  type. 

Var  FA.STIGIATA  (Hort.).— In  this  variety  the 
branches  are  more  ascending  and  the  habit  alto- 
gether more  erect;  indeed,  amongst  the  Horn- 
beams this  is  a  counterpart  of  the  fastigiate 
varif:ties  of  the  common  Oak. 

Var.  \'AEIegata,  aureo-variegata,  albo-varie- 
gata  (albo-marmorata). — These  names  represent 
forms  differing  so  slightly  from  each  other,  that  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  notice  them  separately,  or  even 
to  treat  them  as  distinct.  In  no  case  that  I  have 
seen  is  the  variegation  at  all  striking,  and,  except 
in  tree  collections,  variegated  Hornbeams  are 
hardly  worth  growing. 

CARPIKU.S  OEiENTALis  *  (the  Oriental  Horn- 
beam) principally  differs  from  our  native  species  in 
its  smaller  size,  the  lesser  leaves  with  downy  pe- 
tioles, and  the  green,  much-lacerated  bractlets.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  whence  it  ex- 
tends to  the  Caucasus,  and  probably  also  to  China; 
the  Carpinus  Turczaninovi  of  Hance  scarcely 
seems  to  differ,  in  any  material  point  at  any  rate, 
from  western  examples  of  C.  orientalis.  Accord- 
ing to  Loudon,  it  was  introduced  to  this  country 
by  Philip  Miller  in  1739,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  is  far  from  common  even  now.  It  i.=,  how- 
ever, well  worth  growing  ;  the  short  twiggy 
branches,  densely  clothed  with  dark  green  leaves, 
form  a  thoroughly  efficient  screen.  The  plant 
bears  cutting  quite  as  well  as  the  common  Horn- 
Deam,  and  wherever  the  latter  will  grow  this  will 
also  succeed.  In  that  very  interesting  compila- 
tion, "  Hortus  CoUinsonianus,"  the  following  me- 
morandum occurs  :  "  The  Eastern  Hornbeam  was 
raised  from  seed  sent  me  from  Persia,  procured 
by  Dr.  Mounsey,  physician  to  the  Czarina.  Re- 
ceived it  August  2,  1751,  and  sowed  it  directly; 
next  year  (1732)  the  Hornbeam  came  up,  which 
was  the  original  of  all  in  England.  Mr.  Gordon 
soon  increased  it,  and  so  it  came  into  the  gardens 
of  the  curious.  At  the  same  time,  from  the  same 
source,  were  raised  a  new  Acacia,  a  Quince,  and  a 
Bermudiana,  the  former  very  different  from  any 
in  our  gardens."  This  memorandum  was  probablj' 
written  from  recollection  long  afterwards,  with  an 
error  in  the  dates,  and  the  species  was  first  entered 
in  the  catalogue  as  follows  :  "  Azad,  arbor  persica 
carpinus  folio,  Persian  Hornbeam,  raised  from 
seed,  anno  1747  ;  not  in  England  before."  It  ap- 
pears, however,  from  Rand's  "  Index  "  that  there  was 
a  plant  of  it  in  the  Chelsea  Garden  in  1739.  The 
name  duinensis  was  given  by  Soopoli,  because  of 
his  having  first  found  it  wild  at  Duino.  As, 
however.  Miller  had  previously  described  it  under 
the  name  orientalis,  that  one  is  adopted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rule  of  priority,  by  which  must  be 
decided  all  such  questions  in  nomenclature. 

The  American  Hornbeam,!  also  known  under 
the  names  of  Blue  Beech,  Water  Beech,  and  Iron 
Wood,  although  a  less  tree  than  our  native  species, 
which  it  resembles  a  good  deal  in  size  of  foliage 
and  general  aspect,  is  nevertheless  a  most  desir- 
able one  for  the  park  or  pleasure  ground,  on  ac- 
count of  the  gorgeous  tint  assumed  by  the  decay- 
ing leaves  in  autumn.  Emerson,  in  his  "  Trees 
and  Shrubs  of  Massachusetts,''  pays  a  just  tribute 
to  this  tree  from  a  decorative  standpoint.  He 
says  "  The  crimson,  scarlet,  and  orange  of  its 
autumnal  colours,  mingling  into  a  rich  purplish 
red,  as  seen  at  a  distance,  make  it  rank  in 
splendour  almost  with  the  Tupelo  and  the  scarlet 
Oak.     It  is  easily  cultivated   and  should  have  a 

'  Identification.— Carpinus  orientalis,  Miller,  "  Gar- 
dener's Uictionary,"  ed.  6  (1771) :  La  Slarck,  Diet.  1.,  107  ; 
"Watson,  "  Dendrologia  Britannica,  ii.,  tab.  9S  ;  Reich.,  Ic. 
fl.  Germ,  et  Helvet.,  xxii.,  ii%.  1298;  Tenore,  "Flora  Nea- 
politana,"  v.,  264  ;  Loudon,  Arb.  et  Fruticet.  Brit.,  ill.,  2014, 
Encycl.  Trees  and  Shrubs,  p.  918  ;  Koch,  "  Dendi-ologie," 
zweit,  theil  zweit,  abtheil,  p.  4.  C.  dumensis,  Scopoli, 
"Flora  Carniolica,"  2  ed.,  ii.,  243,  tab.  60;  Bertoloni, 
"Flora  Italica,  x.,  233;  Alph.  De  Candolle  in  Prodr.,  xvi. 
(ii.),  126. 

tiDENTiFICATION.— Carpinus  caroliniana,  Walter,  "Flora 
Caroliniana,"  236  ;  C.  americana,  Michx.  fl.  bor.  Amer.,  ii., 
201 ;  Mich.  f.  Hist,  des  A,bres  Forestiers  de  I'Anierique 
Septentrionale,  iii.,  57,  tab.  S;  "Watson,  "Dendrologia 
Britannica,"  ii ,  l.W  ;  Gray,  "  Manual  of  the  Botany  of  the 
Northe'-n  United  States,"  p.  457. 
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corner  in  every  collection  of  trees."  It  has  pointed, 
ovate-oblong,  sharply  doubly  serrate,  nearly  smooth 
leaves.  The  acute  braotlets  are  three-lobed,  hal- 
berd-shaped, sparingly   cut-toothed   on  one  side. 


over  thickly  with  cart  grease.  This  was  supposed 
to  protect  them,  and  besides  gave  them  a  less 
objectionable  appearance.  Where  the  wounds 
were  very  conspicuous  the  grease  was  coated  over 


^: 


A  full  grown  n<irnh;am  in  winter. 


Professor  C.  S.  Sargent,  in  his  catalogue  of  the 
"  Forest  Trees  of  North  America,'' gives  the  distri- 
bution, ice,  of  the  American  Hornbeam  as  fol- 
lows ;  "  Northern  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick, through  the  valley  of  St.  Lawrence  and 
Lower  Ottawa  Elvers,  along  the  northern  shores  of 
Lake  Huron  to  Northern  Wisconsin  and  Minne- 
sota ;  south  to  Forida  and  Eastern  Texas.  Wood 
resembling  that  of  Ostrya  (Hop  Hornbeam).  At 
the  north  generally  a  shrub  or  small  tree,  but  be- 
coming, in  the  Southern  Alleghany  Mountains,  a 
tree  sometimes  50  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  2 
feet  to  3  feet  in  diameter."  It  will  almost  grow 
in  any  soil  or  exposition  in  this  country. 

Cakpinus  viminea*  is  a  rather  striking  species 
with  long-pointed  leaves ;  the  accompanying  figure 
scarcely  gives  a  sufficiently  clear  representation 
of  their  long  tail-like  prolongations.  Judging 
from  the  height  at  which  it  grows,  it  would  pro- 
bably prove  hardy  in  this  country,  and,  if  so,  the 
distinct  aspect  and  graceful  habit  of  the  tree 
would  render  it  a  decided  acquisition.  It  is  a 
moderate  sized  tree,  with  thin  grey  bark  and 
slender  drooping  warted  branches.  The  blade  of 
the  smooth  leaves  measures  from  3  inches  to  4 
inches  in  length,  the  hairy  leaf-stalk  being  about 
half-an-inch  long.  It  is  a  native  of  Himalaya, 
where  it  occurs  at  elevations  of  from  5000  feet  to 
7000  feet  above  sea-level.  As  in  our  common 
Hornbeam,  the  male  catkins  appear  before  the 
leaves  and  the  female  flowers  develop  in  spring  at 
the  same  time  as  the  leaves.  The  hard,  yellowish 
white  wood— a  cubic  foot  of  which  weighs  50  lbs. 
— is  used  for  ordinary  building  purposes  by  the 
natives  of  Nepaul.  Geobge  Nicholson. 

Royal  Oardens,  Ken\ 


Dressing  for  tree  -wounds.— I  had  at  one 

time  a  good  deal  to  do  with  park  trees  as  well  as 
trees  in  hedgerows  near  roads.  We  were 
frequently  lopping  off  the  lower  limbs  of  both 
large  and  small  trees,  and  in  every  case  the 
wounds  were  carefully  trimmed  and  then  smeared 


•  Identification.— Carpinus  -viminea,  Lindl.  in  'Wall. 
Plant.  Asiat.  Ear,  ii  ,  p.  4,  t.  106;  D.  C.  Prodr.,  x-vi.,  ii., 
127.  Loudon,  "Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britannicum," 
ill.,  p-  2014  ;  Encycl.  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,  p.  919.  Brandis, 
"  Forest  Flora,"  492. 


with  powdered  soil.  The  stems  of  any  trees  or 
shrubs  we  wished  to  render  obnoxious  to  either 
rabbits  or  voles  were  coated  over  with  the  same 


gnaw  the  bark  off  our  young  Peach  trees,  and  a 
dressing  of  tar  mixture  effectively  checked  this, 
and  has  not  apparently  had  the  least  injurious 
effect  on  the  health  of  the  trees,  nor  on  the 
swelling  of  the  stems.  Gas  tar  applied  in  a 
heated  state  would  be  penetrating,  but  I  do  not 
believe  in  a  serious  injury  accruing  from  using  i^ 
as  a  cold  dressing. — W.  I.  M. 


NOTEWORTHY  TREES  AND  SHEUBS.* 

During  the  last  few  years  several  beautiful  and 
valuable  new  trees  and  shrubs  have  appeared.  It 
is,  therefore,  my  purpose  in  this  paper  to  refer 
briefly  to  some  which  we  have  tested  and  consider 
most  entitled  to  the  consideration  of  planters. 
Taking  up  the  family  of 

Maples  first,  we  have  the  Japanese  species 
and  varieties,  which,  after  having  been  tried 
in  various  soils  and  localities,  have,  so  far  as  I  can 
learn,  proved  to  be  nearly  hardy.  It  affords  me 
much  pleasure  to  furnish  favourable  evidence  re- 
lative to  this  important  qualiScation,  for  when 
these  Maples  were  sent  out  a  few  years  ago,  many 
persons,  myself  included,  doubted  their  value  for 
out  of  door  decoration,  supposing  them  to  be  too 
tender  to  resist  successfully  the  severity  of  our 
winters.  However,  being  greatly  interested  in 
them  on  account  of  their  extraordinary  beauty,  we 
imported  fine  plants  of  the  choicest  varieties  di- 
rect from  Japan,  gave  them  a  fair  trial,  and  now 
have  large  specimens  doing  finely  upon  our  lawns 
at  Eochester,  where  they  have  stood  out  unpro- 
tected the  last  three  winters.  Our  experience  is 
that  young  plants,  until  they  become  well  esta- 
blished, are  liable  to  suffer  injury  from  extreme 
cold.  Hence  spring  planting  is  recommended  for 
them,  thus  affording  the  plants  a  chance  to  be- 
come well  rooted  before  the  approach  of  cold 
weather.  Protection  with  evergreen  boughs  the 
first  winter  is  also  suggested,  and  judicious  prun- 
ing is  attended  with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 
In  the  spring,  just  before  the  buds  start  to  grow. 


CarpifMS  &tulus.    Full  (jrown  tree  at  Chiswlck,  iifeet  high  in  1844. 

kind  nf  fn-ease  to  wMch  was  added  gas  tar,  and  i  every 'tree  should  be  carefully  examined,  and  the 
terv  rarSv  dfd  thirMl  to  have  the  disired  effect,  dead  wood,  of  which  there  is  sure  to  be  some,  re- 
KpTarLt  injury  was  sustained  by  the  tree  moved.  If  the  specimens  do  not  grow  vigorously 
from  a  liberal  use  of   the   tar  ;  m   fact,  _  I  have  ,     ^  ^  ^.^^^  j^^  ^^_  ^y  ^   Barru,  Mount  Rope  .Viir- 

unhesitatingly  employed  it  in  mixture  with  clay  L^^-^s,  iJocAester,  6i/ rec/ticsf  before  theAmencanAss—- 
and  water  on  the  stems  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees    uon  of  Nurserymen,  Florists,  and  Seedsmen,  at  their 
to  preserve  them  from  hares.     Mice  commenced  to  |  nual  meeting,  at  St.  Urns,  June  20,  lbS3. 
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enough,  give    them  more  nourishment  and  cut 
them  back  severely.     These  are  simple  hints  re- 
garding their  treatment,  but  nevertheless  impor- 
tant, and  if  suggestions  are  carried  out,  success 
can  be  recorded  in  the  future  where  failure  has 
been  experienced  in  the  past.     The  best  varieties 
for  general  use  are  as  follows :     The  normal  form 
or  type,  polymorpham,  is  a  tree  of  small  stature, 
medium  growth,  and  regular  outline,  having  rather 
slender  branches,  and  small  handsome  foliage  of 
a  pleasing  green  colour  during  the  summer,  but 
turning  to  a  rich  crimson  in  the  autumn.     This 
species  is,  I  think,  destined  to  become  very  popu- 
lar.    The  variety    sanguineum  is   a  dwarf  tree 
having  rich  red  foliage,  which  holds  its  bright 
colour  till   the  middle  of  summer.     During  the 
months  of  June  and  July  a  plant  of  it  is  a  very 
conspicuous  and  attractive  object  upon  the  lawn. 
Atropurpureum  is  another  variety  of  moderate 
growth,  having  purple  leaves,  and  when  planted 
with  the  above   produces  an  effective   contrast. 
Atropurpureum  dissectum  has  slender  branches, 
which  show  a  strong  tendency  to  droop,  and  its 
leaves  are  delicately  out,  resembling  Fern  leaves, 
and  of  a  beautiful  purple  shade.    Japonicum  is 
another  very  distinct  species  of  medium  growth 
with  large,  handsome,  bright  green  leaves,   the 
edges  of  which  are  scalloped.     It  grows  more  vi- 
gorously than  polymorphum  and  its  varieties,  and 
bears  some  'resemblance    to    the    red    Colchic 
Maple.  There  are  several  other  varieties  and  forms, 
but  these  are  the  most  beautiful  and  useful.    Now 
a  suggestion  with  regard  to  the  manner  of  plant- 
ing.   As  these  frees  are  what  are  termed  slow 
growers,  it  takes  some  time  for  them  to  become 
effective ;  hence,  we  advise  the  planter  to  arrange 
them  in  groups  consisting  of  three  or  six  plants.  A 
very  satisfactory  effect  will  thus  bequickly  realised, 
and  every  year  the  group  will  become  more  ele- 
gant and  attractive.     For  several  years  the  propa- 
gation of  these  Maples  has  been  conducted  on  a 
very  limited  scale,  owing  to  the  difHoulty  of  pro- 
curing stocks  to  graft  upon,  and  the  price   of 
plants  has  consequently  been  quite  high.     These 
obstacles  having  been  removed,  we  may  hops  soon 
to  obtain  these  beautiful  dwarf  trees  at  a  mode- 
rate cost.     Two  new  varieties  of  the 

Norway  Maple 

have  recently  been  introduced  from  Germany, 
and  promise  to  become  important  acquisitions. 
These  are  Schwedleri  and  Eeichenbachi.  Both  have 
the  vigorous,  elegant,  clean  growth  for  which  the 
type  is  so  justly  esteemed.  Schwedleri  has 
bronzed  purple  leaves,  which  appear  to  the  best 
advantage  during  the  spring  time  and  early  sum- 
mer. As  the  season  advances  the  If  aves  change 
to  a  duller  shade,  which  is  less  attractive.  But  in 
this  respect  it  differs  little  from  purple-leaved 
trees  generally,  as  they  all  lose  their  richest  tints 
during  the  hot  summer  days.  Keichenbach's  Maple 
is  of  quite  recent  introduction,  and  while  its  foli- 
age lacks  the  richness  and  brilliancy  of  colour 
for  which  Schwedleri  is  noted,  its  purple  shade  is 
more  enduring  and  lasts  till  late  in  the  season. 
Lorberg's  cut-leaved  Norway  Maple  is  also  quite 
new,  but  it  does  not  differ  enough  from  the  old 
variety  dissectum  to  be  of  much  value ;  at  least 
such  is  my  opinion  of  it  at  present.  Dissectum  is 
a  rare  and  handsome  variety,  and  has  always 
been  scarce,  owing  to  the  difficulty  which  nursery- 
men experienced  in  obtaining  saleable  specimens, 
its  growth  being  always  more  or  less  crooked. 
Lorbergi  seems  to  be  a  better  grower,  and  as  it  can 
be  propagated  more  successfully,  it  may  displace 
dissectum.  Among  cut-leaved  trees  both  deserve 
our  highest  regard,  as  their  leaves  are  deeply  cut 
and  they  form  elegant  specimens.  Woorle's  golden- 
leaved  Sycamore,  a  recent  novelty  from  Germany, 
has  superb  yellow-tinted  leaves  which  render  the 
tree  remarkably  showy  in  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer. Planted  with  purple-leaved  trees  the  effect 
is  charming.  The  yellow  hue  is  not  of  the  character 
which  indicates  lack  of  health  ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  has  a  richness  and  depth  betokening  extreme 
vigour.  Still  another  interesting  form  of  the  Nor- 
way is  the  curled-leaved.  The  leaves  are  of  the 
usual  size,  but  the  lobes  curl  and  turn  inwards  in 
a  curious  ipanner,  giving  to  the  tree  a  unicjue 


aspect.  This  variety  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  Eagle's-claw,  from  which  it  is  very  distinct. 
Acer  tataricum  ginnala  is  an  ornamental  variety 
of  the  Tartarian  Maple,  of  rather  slender  yet  vigo- 
rous growth,  rounded,  regular  form  and  having 
small  or  medium  sized  foliage.  Its  health,  freedom 
from  insects,  hardiness,  and  handsome  appearance 
combine  to  make  it  a  desirable  addition  to  the 
list  of  small  trees.  Acer  velutinum  is  a  species 
brought  to  notice  recently,  but  its  origin  I  am  un- 
able to  give.  In  general  appearance  it  somewhat 
resembles  the  Sycamore,  but  the  foliage  is  thicker, 
of  a  dark  green  colour,  and  the  petioles  are  deep 
red.  The  impression  I  have  formed  after  examin- 
ing a  small  specimen  is  that  it  will  prove  to  be  a 
distinct  tree  of  considerable  merit.     Amongst 

Other  Trees 

Memminger's  Horse  Chestnut  is  a  comparatively 
new  tree,  having  showy,  pale  yellow  foliage,  suf- 
fused or  sprinkled  with  white.  This  shade,  though 
peculiar,  is  effective  and  beautiful,  and  a  well-deve- 
loped specimen  appears  to  fine  advantage,  especi- 
ally in  spring.  Later  on  the  delicate  tints  of  its 
leaves  fade  under  the  effects  of  a  scorching  sun, 
and  then  it  reverts  to  the  ordinary  form  of  the 
Horse  Chestnut.  Alnus  tiliacea  is  a  noteworthy 
tree,  having  the  foliage  of  a  Linden  and  the 
growth  of  an  Alder  ;  indeed,  few  would  recognise 
it  as  an  Alder.  Its  fine  pyramidal  form  and  rich 
glossy,  dark  green  foliage  render  it  an  elegant 
tree.  The  large,  double-flowering  Almond,  al- 
though it  has  been  known  to  some  extent  for 
many  years,  deserves  mention  on  account  of  its 
rarity.  As  a  flowering  tree  it  has  few  equals.  A 
specimen  about  five  years  old  is  now  in  bloom  in 
our  grounds,  and  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing 
my  surprise  that  so  valuable  a  tree  should  be  so 
neglected.  Every  branchlet  becomes  literally 
covered  with  flowers  of  a  delicate  pink  shade 
and  perfectly  double,  like  small  Roses.  The  doable 
red,  double  pink,  and  double  white  flowering 
Peaches  are  exceedingly  showy  and  ornamental, 
and  wherever  seen  elicit  expressions  of  the  highest 
admiration.  How  are  we  to  account  for  their  ab- 
sence even  in  fine  collections  1  Is  it  necessary  to 
call  them  novelties  in  order  to  ensure  their  recog- 
nition ?  At  the  present  time  I  do  not  know  any 
subjects  more  worthy  of  our  attention,  and  I 
strongly  urge  their  propagation  and  dissemina- 
tion. Cerasus  japonica  rosea  pendula,  a  Weeping 
Cherry  from  Japan,  lately  introduced,  is  destined 
to  wide-spread  popularity.  Grafted  standard 
high,  its  slender  branches  droop  like  those  of  the 
Kilmarnock  Willow,  and  form  a  symmetrical 
head  which  is  sure  to  please  admirers  of  this  class 
of  trees.  As  the  Kilmarnock  Willow  has  become 
pretty  generally  disseminated,  this  introduction 
has  enough  merit  to  be  ranked  with  it,  and  no 
doubt  public  appreciation  will  be  shown  in  its  be- 
half, and  a  large  demand  created  for  it.  Cercidi- 
phyllum  japonicum  is  a  distinct  tree  introduced 
lately  from  Northern  Japan,  where  it  is  said  to 
attain  a  large  size.  It  is  pyramidal  in  form,  of  vi- 
gorous growth,  but  slender  and  compact ;  foliage 
small,  heart-shaped,  and  somewhat  like  that  of 
the  Judas  tree.  Specimens  have  stood  out  unin- 
jured in  our  grounds  for  three  years,  and  we  have 
no  doubts  as  to  its  hardiness.  Its  propagation  is 
not  easy,  hence  this  promising  addition  will  be 
rare  for  some  time  to  come.  Variegated-leaved 
Tulip  tree. — We  have  in  this  variety  similarity  of 
likeness  in  all  respects  to  the  normal  form  ex- 
cept in  the  leaves,  which  are  borderedwith  yellow, 
the  effect  of  which  is  most  pleasing.  The  young 
plants  of  it  which  we  have  seen  promise  to  grow 
in  beauty  as  they  acquire  age,  and  a  large  well- 
grown  specimen  will  without  doubt  prove  a  most 
interesting  object  to  lovers  of  rare  and  curious 
trees.  Phellodendron  amurense,  or  Chinese  Cork 
tree,  comes  from  Manchuria,  where  it  is  said  to 
attain  the  height  of  60  feet.  In  general  appear- 
ance and  rapidity  of  growth  it  resembles  the  Ailan- 
thus.  Some  authorities  claim  that  it  is  destined  to 
take  the  place  of  the  Ailanthus,  being  possessed  of 
all  the  valuable  characteristics  of  that  tree  with- 
out any  of  its  objectionable  features.  Quercus 
Concordia,  or  Golden  Oak,  is  a  variety  of  the  Eng 
lish,  which  will  undoubtedly  prov?  to  be  a  grea- 


favourite  with  planters  as   soon  as  it  becomes 
better  known.     It  is  a  rapid,  vigorous  grower,  and 
its  leaves  are  of  a  rich  golden  yellow  colour,  even 
from  the  time  they  appear  in  .=^pring ;  and  they 
increase  in  richness  as  the  season  advances,  as- 
suming their  most  charming  tints  late  in  the  sum- 
mer and  fall.  The  colour  is  exceedingly  grateful  to 
the  eye,  and  is  so  enduring,  that  a  specimen  in 
perfection  makes  an  impression  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  forget.     Among  golden-leaved  trees  there 
is  certainly  not  another  which  can  compare  with 
it,  particularly  in  autumn,  and  when  planted  near 
a  purple-leaved  tree  the  effect  is  grand.     The  fas- 
tigiate  Birch  is  still  a  rare  tree,  although  it  was 
disseminated  some  time  ago.     It  has  the  upright 
habit  of  growth  and  spiry,  compact  form  peculiar 
to  the  Lombardy  Poplar  ;  hence  it  is  quite  unlike 
any  other  Birch.     It  will  be  found  useful  to  give 
variety  to  a  landscape,  and  can  be  employed  where 
the  Poplar  could  not,  owing  to  the  size  which  the 
latter  attains.    A    real    gem   among    Magnolias 
is  Halleana  or    stellata,   which,   though  it  was 
brought  some  years  ago  from  Japan,  is  rarely  seen. 
The  Chinese  Magnolias,   usually   cultivated,  are 
distinguished  for  their  size  and  stately  appearance, 
and  are  great  favourites  with  the  public  on  account 
of  their  remarkable   flowers.     Halleana  is  quite 
different  from  the  other  varieties,  being  of  a  dwarf 
habit  of  growth  and  forming  a  symmetrical  bush. 
Its  blooms  appear  very  early  in  spring,  before 
those  of  any  other  Magnolia,  a  fact  which  tentis 
to  give  additional  value  to  the  plant  for  spring  de- 
coration.    For  the  margins  of  groups  or  borders  it 
will  be  found  extremely  useful,  and  it  is  sure  to 
gain  numerous  admirers  wherever  it  is  dissemi- 
nated.   Van    Geert's  golden-leaved   Poplar    has 
showy  yellow  foliage,  which  renders  it  a  highly 
effective  tree  in  groups.    For  a  long  time  we  ques- 
tioned the  value  of  this  variety,  but  its  bright  and 
enduring  shade  makes  its  conspicuous,  and  we 
think   it  merits  attention.    The  purple   Myrtle- 
leaved  Elm  is  a  new  variety  of  medium  size,  hav- 
ing small    Myrtle-like  leaves   of  a  dark  purple 
colour.     The  foliage  is  pretty  and  the  colour  per- 
manent.    It  has  not  been  my  good  fortune  yet 
to  see  large  specimens,  but,  judging  from  small 
plants,  I  think  we  have  in  this  novelty  an  addition 
of  high  merit.    The  colour  of  the  leaves  is  very 
much  darker  and  more  lasting  than  that  of  the  old 
variety  campestris  purpurea.     There  are  several 
other  new  and  very  promising  kinds  of  Elms  with 
variegated  foliage,  but  I  will  defer  a  consideration 
of  them  until  they  have  been  better  tested.     A 
very  well  defined  and  curious  variety  of  the  Eng- 
lish Elm  is  that  called  monumentalis.    Its  habit 
of  growth  is  erect,  compact,  and  its  form  conical, 
resembling,  as  its  name  implies,  a  monument.   It 
grows    slowly,  and  can  be  employed  in    small 
grounds  advantageously.     Ulmus  Wredei  aurea  is 
a  golden-leaved  Elm,  which  bids  fair  to  become 
very  valuable.     The  leaves  have  a  rich,  warm  yel- 
low tint,  which  is  permanent,  and  consequently  a 
fine  specimen    arrests  attention  and  commands 
admiration. 

Shrubs. 

The  common  red  Dogwood  is  much  esteemed 
by  planters  for  winter  decoration,  on  account  of 
its  dark  red  or  crimson-coloured  bark.  The  va- 
riety to  which  I  now  draw  attention  is  called 
sibirica,  and  its  bark  is  of  a  bright  red  colour.  In 
the  depth  of  winter  the  bark  is  brightest,  and  a 
single  plant  or  several  together  form  a  most  in- 
teresting feature  in  a  garden.  In  the  summer  its 
beauty  is  also  apparent,  for  the  foliage  is  of  a 
pleasing  green  colour  and  the  white  flowers  which 
it  produces  in  spring  are  followed  with  purple 
fruit.  This  is  not  by  any  means  a  new  shrub ; 
nevertheless  it  is  rarely  found.  Its  merits  have 
been  withheld  from  the  public  long  enough,  and  I 
trust  it  will  soon  receive  the  recognition  to  which 
it  is  justly  entitled.  Shrubs  of  this  character  are 
doubly  valuable,  being  ornamental  and  effective 
both  in  summer  and  in  winter.  The  crimson  and 
red  branches  of  these  two  varieties  when  placed 
in  contrast  produce  a  very  pleasing  result.  Cor- 
nus  sanguinea  elegantissima. — In  this  we  have  a 
new  claimant  for  public  favour.  Its  origin  I  can- 
not give,  but  wheii  in  Europe  ten  years  ago   I 
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found  it  in  one  of  the  nurseries,  and  was  much  im- 
pressed with  its  beauty  and  value.  Fancy  a  red 
Dogwood  with  handsomely  variegated  leaves,  or 
rather  having  its  leaves  broadly  edged  with  sil- 
very white.  Cornus  masculavariegata  has  long'been 
held  in  high  regard  on  account  of  its  distinctly  va- 
riegated foliage.  In  some  particulars  this  new 
variety  of  sanguinea  will  surpass  it.  The  variega- 
tion is  brighter  and  the  shrub  more  rapid  and  less 
formal  in  its  growth  ;  hence  it  can  be  made  use  of 
in  a  greater  variety  of  ways.  As  a  new  shrub  of 
high  promise  it  will  certainly  receive  a  great  deal 
of  attention.  Prunus  Pissardi,  or  purple-leaved 
Plum,  is  a  novelty  sent  out  from  Paris  last  year. 
Its  leaves  are  purple,  the  colour  is  permanent,  and 
I  think  this  new  plant  will  prove  to  be  an  acquisi- 
tion. A  pure  white  Weigela  of  good  habit  of 
growth  has  long  been  sought  after.  During  the 
last  few  years  several  so-called  white  varieties 
have  been  ushered  into  notice,  but  the  flowers 
nearly  always  turned  out  to  be  blush  and  fre- 
quently rose-coloured.  Hortensis  nivea,  the  old 
variety  which  bears  pure  white  flowers,  and  which 
is  comparatively  well  known  to  nurserj'men  and 
florists,  has  not  been  disseminated,  being  ex- 
tremely difBcult  to  propagate.  Its  habit  of  growth 
also  is  quite  unsatisfactory.  Hence  Candida,  which 
is  a  strong  upright  grower  and  an  abundant  pro- 
ducer of  pure  white  flowers,  will  at  once  be  pro- 
nounced a  desideratum.  It  has  the  additional 
merit  of  being  a  perpetual  bloomer,  flowers  being 
upon  the  plants  nearly  all  summer.  Nurserymen 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  stock,  as  it 
can  be  easily  propagated.  Other  new  Weigelas 
which  appear  to  be  very  promising  are  Lavall6ei,a 
variety  with  reddish  purple  flowers,  the  darkest  of 
any.  Its  habit,  however,  is  loose  and  spreading. 
Edouard  Andre,  a  later  introduction,  bears  flowers 
of  a  very  dark  shade,  and  is  a  better  grower.  P. 
Dachartie  produces  flowers  of  a  clear  amaranth 
shade,  which  contrasts  finely  with  the  yellowish 
foliage  of  the  plant.  Hendersonl  bears  medium- 
sized  flowers  of  a  red  colour.  Both  of  these  have 
a  good  habit  and  are  free  bloomers.  Spiriea  cra- 
tregifolia  is  not  a  new  variety,  but  still  quite  rare. 
It  resembles  the  well  known  lance-leaved  in  colour, 
size,  and  form  of  the  flower,  but  differs  from  it  in 
foliage,  and  it  has  the  valuable  characteristic  of 
being  more  hardy.  I  consider  lanceolata  a  grand 
shrub,  and  in  locilities  where  it  is  hardy  it  comes 
out  in  spring,  laaded  with  pure  white  blooms,  and 
a  large  plant  resembles  a  mass  of  snow,  affording 
a  striking  contrast  with  the  profusion  of  green 
which  prevails  at  that  season.  But  it  often  hap- 
pens thft  much  of  the  flowering  wood  becomes  in- 
jured ;  hence  ai  equally  fine  variety  possessing 
greater  hardiness  will  be  an  acquisition.  I  think 
we  shall  realise  the  improved  form  in  crata^gifolia. 
While  on  this  subject,  I  should  not  fail  to  refer  to 
another  improved  variety  of  lanceolata,  which 
has  given  much  satisfaction.  It  is  called  lanceo- 
lata robusta,  which  appears  to  be  more  vigorous 
hardier,  and  its  flowers  are  larger.  Spirrea  Van 
Hoattei  is  another  form  distinguished  for  its  hardi- 
ness. There  is  another  addition  to  the  family  of 
Spiraeas.  It  appears  to  be  closely  allied  to  the  type 
callosa,  and,  like  that  species,  does  not  grow  large, 
but  forms  a  symmetrical  bush  and  yields  an  abund- 
ance of  flowers  all  summer.  Its  regular  shape 
and  small  habit  of  growth  will  make  it  useful  for 
borders  of  groups,  and  for  planting  singly  on 
lawns  of  small  extent.  The  golden  Syringa  is  a 
most  charming  golden-leaved  shrub.  Whenplanted 
alone  or  associated  with  other  shrubs  in  a  group, 
its  bright  and  delicately  tinted  leaves  create  a 
pleasing  effect.  We  now  come  to  the  considera- 
tion of  one  of  the  most  important  acquisitions 
made  recently — Xanthoceras  sorbifolia,  this  being 
the  name  of  the  new  aspirant.  It  comes  from 
Mongolia,  or  the  centre  of  China,  where  it  was 
found  by  the  Abbe  David,  and  brought  to  Paris 
about  18G8  by  a  Frenchman  named  Pichou.  It  is 
of  medium  siza,  forming  a  shrub  or  small  tree  not 
exceeding  10  feet  to  12  feet  high.  Its  leaves  re- 
semble somewhat  those  of  the  Mountain  Ash,  and 
its  flowers  are  five-petalled,  white,  and  reddish 
copper  coloured  at  the  base  and  disposed  in  ra- 
cemes. They  appear  in  the  months  of  April  and 
May    about    the    time   when    the    leaves    are 


usually  developed.     The  flowers  are  succeeded  by 
fruit. 


Ivy  under  Irees. — This  will  succeed  where 
Grass  refuses  to  grow,  but  it  ought  to  be  kept  on 
the  ground ;  although  it  looks  well  creeping  up 
trees  and  draping  them  with  its  elegant  verdure, 
it  will  ultimately  prove  a  deadly  enemy  to  them. 
Ivy  will  take  possession  of  ;any  tree,  and  in  some 
cases  if  allowed  its  own  way  will  in  time  kill  it. 
Now  that  we  know  the  cause  of  the  evil,  we  strip 
the  Ivy  from  most  trees  annually,  and  it  is  surpris- 
ing how  those  freed  from  it  two  or  three  years  ago 
have  regained  their  health. — CAMBRIAN. 

The  Hop  Hornbeam  (Ostrya  virginica). 
— In  The  Garden  (p.  231)  a  pretty  illustration 
is  given  of  a  branch  of  this  tree  which,  so  far  as 
my  observation  goes,  is  most  truthful.  It  is  evi- 
dently a  very  scarce  tree,  for  it  is  very  seldom 
seen.  The  only  specimen  I  know  of  in  this 
neighbourhood  is  at  Batt's  Park,  Taunton,  the 
residence  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Gibbs.  In  the  pleasure 
grounds  at  this  place  there  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
it.  The  trunk  is  about  7  feet  high,  and  as  the  top 
has  had  plenty  of  room  to  grow,  it  is  well  propor- 
tioned. From  the  appearance  of  the  scales  in 
autumn  I  should  say  that  it  never  ripens  seeds  in 
this  country. — J.  C.  C. 

Seaside  trees  and  shrubs.— To  Mr.  Web- 
ster's list  of  tliese  (p.  37i)  permit  me  to  make  the 
following  addition,  viz..  Balm  of  Gilead  Fir  (Abies 
balsamifera),  cut-leaved  and  Pern-leaved  Beech, 
variegated  ]\Iaple,  various  Crataeguses,  Cedrus  at- 
lantica  and  Deodara,  Cryptomeria  elegans  and  ja- 
ponica,  Juniperus  tripartita  and  virginiana,  Libo- 
cedrus  decurrens,  Picea  nobilis,  Nordmanniana 
and  Pinsapo,  Pinus  Cembra,  Retinospora  obtusa 
and  pisifera,  Taxodium  sempervirens.  Thuja  Craigi- 
ana  and  Lobbi,  Thujopsis  borealis,  Cotoneaster 
acuminata,  Forsythla  suspensa,  and  Phillyreas  in 
variety, — W.  M. 

S'weet  Bays  luxuriate  near  the  sea  coast  in 
South  Hants,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
them  well  covered  with  berries  on  the  approach 
of  winter,  but  to  see  them  literally  bending  under 
them  as  they  are  this  year  is  indeed  rare.  I  find 
old  trees  to  be  the  most  prolific  seed  bearers. 
Some  old  stunted  specimens  in  this  locality  are 
quite  pictures  of  fruitfulness.  Where  the  Sweet 
Bay  thrives  out  of  doors  it  forms  an  excellent 
hedge  plant,  its  perfumed  foliage  being  highly 
ornamental  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. — 
J.  G.,  Hants. 

SHORT  NOTES.— TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


503G.— Teak. — Allow  me  to  say  tliat  Teak  wood  can  be 
painted  like  any  otlier  wood- — H.  A.  D. 

Rhododendrons.— Iliese,  we  learn  from  KnaphiU, 
are  very  full  I'f  Inul  tliis  autumn.  For  years  so  good  a  pro- 
mise of  blossom  has  not  been  seen. 

Cotoneaster  berries.— Are  tlie  berries  of  Cotoneaster 
Simonsi  and  Pyracantha  poisonous  to  children?— W.  J.  B. 
Burn. 

*^*  "We  should  say  certainly  not  poisonous.  We  cannot 
at  the  moment  call  to  mind  any  shrub  or  tree  belonging  to 
the  Bosacca;  which  is  poisonous.— Ed. 

Arbutus  tree. — Lady  Parker  sends  us  flowering  sprays 
of  this  from  her  garden  at  Stawelf  House,  Richmond.  Oc- 
casionally it  is  itilled  to  the  ground  about  Loudon,  and 
therefore  not  so  often  met  with  as  doubtless  it  otherwise 
would  be. 

Menzlesias. —These,  both  white  .and  purple,  fire  now 
beautifully  in  bloom  in  Mr.  Anthony  Caterer's  nursery  at 
Knaphill.  In  the  peat  soil  of  that  district  these  Irish 
Heaths  bloom  profusely,  and  have  a  cheerful  appearance  at 
this  dull  time  of  the  year. 

Tulip  tree  seed.— There  are  three  large  Tulfp  trees 
here ;  one  of  them  blooms  profusefy  as  a  rule  every  year, 
and  the  flowers  are  very  pretty  and  interesting.  They  ex- 
pand in  June  and  July,  and  in  September  and  October  the 
tree  is  covered  with  seed-pods.  The  latter  are  rough,  coni- 
cal in  shape,  and  each  contains  a  number  of  seed  about  the 
size  of  Radish  seeds.— J.  MuiR,  Margam. 

Ttie  Pear-shaped  Service.  — Among  interesting 
trees  to  be  found  in  the  grounds  at  Ciaremont  is  a  good 
specimen  of  the  Pear-shaped  Service,  carrying  a  heavy  crop 
of  fruit.  It  is  shut  in  by  numerous  Oaks,  Planes,  &c.,  on 
different  sides,  and  consequently  its  form  is  not  good.  It 
is,  however,  a  fine  specimen  of  tliis  v,inety,  being  rather 
over  60  feet  high,  and  7  feet  6  filches  in  girth  at  3  feet  from 
the  ground.— J3.  Ti 


NOTES  FEOM  HECKPIELD. 

Grapes  cracking. — As  there  is  not  forth- 
coming any  other  note  on  this  subject,  I  may  be 
allowed  to  have  a  word  in  reply  to  the  notes  that 
have  appeared  in  response  to  my  invitation  at 
page  129.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  my  first 
communication  I  had  half  a  notion  that  peculiarity 
of  soil,  or,  in  other  words,  that  soils  of  certain 
districts  possessed  a  property  that  suited  the 
Madresfield  Court,  and  hence  there  was  no  crack- 
ing. I  may  now  say  that  such  an  idea  was  purely 
theoretical,  yet  honest,  as  being  founded  on  ob- 
servation of  the  well-doing  of  this  Grape  in  in- 
stances which  I  named.  I  am  not  confirmed  in 
this  opinion  by  a  solitary  correspondent,  but  I  do 
not  intend,  without  further  enquiry,  to  give  up 
the  idea  on  that  account,  but  mean  to  have  over- 
whelming proofs  to  the  contrary  ere  the  notion 
has  orders  to  quit.  Meanwhile  I  thank  all  who 
have  given  us  a  record  of  their  opinions,  despite 
which  there  is  a  good  deal  of  haziness  still  to  be 
cleared  before  some  of  us  can  confidently  under- 
take to  finish  ofE  without  cracking  this  in  every  other 
respect  first-class  Grape.  The  extremes  in  the  state 
of  the  borders  given  by  Mr.  Crump  (p.  191)  clearly 
show  that,  in  his  case  at  all  events,  cracking  is 
not  caused  by  a  dry  or  wet  state  of  the  soil,  and 
his  notes  as  to  skin  contraction,  which  are  also 
confirmed  by  Mr.  Sheppard  on  the  same  page,  are 
very  suggestive,  and,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  latter's  experiment  of  watering  in  dry  weather 
to  keep  the  border  continuously  moist,  that 
there  might  be  no  check  to  growth,  open 
out  a  wide  and  encouraging  line  for  en- 
quiry and  experiment,  which  I  need  hardly 
say  will  be  tested  here.  I  am  glad  of  confirmation 
in  my  i(3ea  as  to  atmospheric  moisture  being  the 
cause  of  some  part  of  the  mischief.  Mr.  Simpson 
at  page  1.59  half-heartedly  supports  this  opinion, 
and  in  about  the  same  degree  upholds  Messrs. 
Crump  and  Sheppard's  opinions  as  to  contraction 
of  skins,  either  through  dryness  of  roots  or  atmo- 
sphere. At  present  my  own  opinion  is  most 
strongly  in  accord  with  that  of  Mr.  AUsop  at  page 
191,  which  is  that  excessive  atmospheric  vapours 
are  the  greatest  cause  of  the  mischief.  Another 
year  or  two's  practice  will  perhaps  enable  us  to 
solve  the  difliculty  satisfactorily. 

English-raised  Grapes.— I  am  glad  that 
Mr.  Westcott  (p  383)  has  come  to  the  rescue  of 
Lady  Downes,  so  summarily  dismissed  by 
"J.  S.  W."  at  page  347.  As  an  admirer  and  culti- 
vator of  this  (^rape,  it  was  my  intention  to  have 
written  in  defence  of  it,  and  my  being  forestalled 
by  Mr.  Westcott  shall  not  hinder  me  from  record- 
ing my  conviction  that,  without  exception.  Lady 
Downes  is  the  finest  late  Grape  yet  in  commerce. 
I  make  this  statement  advisedly,  and  after  years 
of  experience  in  growing  all  other  English  varie- 
ties of  late  Grapes,  and  I  say  and  believe  that  no 
late  Grape  can  touch  it  either  in  quality,  quantity, 
free  bearing,  or  easy  culture.  Lady  Downes,  he 
says,  is  the  worst  Grape  to  spoil  ("  spoil "  is  a 
misprint  for  "spot,"  as  will  be  seen  by  "J.  S.  W.'s" 
correction  elsewhere— Ed.)  that  is  grown.  In 
what  respect  does  he  mean  this  to  apply  ?  Is  it  in 
regard  to  "  scalding,"  to  which  it  certainly  is 
very  liable,  but  which  is  easily  prevented  ?  Is  it  in 
regard  to  qualify  ?  Then,  thorough  maturity,  by 
early  starting  and  autumnal  firing,  produces  that  1 
Is  it  in  regard  to  keeping  properties  ?  No,  it  surely 
cannot  be  that,  seeing  that  it  can  be  well  pre- 
served till  April  and  May,  and,  indeed,  on  several 
occasions  we  have  had  it  in  fine  condition  till 
June. 

Dividing  and  re-arranging  herba- 
ceous plants. — In  previous  years  necessity  has 
compelled  us  to  postpone  this  work  to  a  later 
period  of  the  year,  and  consequently  some  kinds 
suffered  by  being  disturbed  after  growth  had 
comraenced,  and  others  being  quite  dead  down, 
the  rightful  position  as  to  height  could  not  be 
decided  with  certainty,  and  so  we  made  the  re- 
solve that  this  season  nothing  should  hinder  us 
from  an  early  start  at  this  kind  of  work.  The  tall 
Delphiniums,  Helianthuses,  Asters,  Phloxes,  and, 
indeed,  all  tall  growers,  as  also  rapid  and 
spreading  growers,  can  be  given  positions  at  the 
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back  of  borders  or  in  centres  of  beds,  and  the 
spreading  kinds  all  the  space  they  are  likely  to 
need  for  full  development,  an  approximate  judg- 
ment being  formed  by  the  height  and  spread  of 
the  decaying  stems.  This  is  an  obvious  reason  for 
doing  such  work  now,  not  to  mention  the  importance 
of  moving  the  plants  before  new  root  action  has 
commenced,  and  the  hardly  less  advantage  of 
earlier  neatness,  through  being  able  to  remove  the 
decaying  stems,  and  of  forking  the  ground  between 
the  plants.  Every  year  as  the  best  varieties  can  be 
increased  by  division  and  other  modes  of  propa- 
gation, worthless  or  inferior  kinds  should  be 
weeded  out,  and  in  this  way  the  collection  will 
soon  be  brought  to  the  uppermost  point  of  quality. 
With  this  aim  we  have  just  discarded  barrow  loads 
of  the  commoner  Asters,  variegated  Grasses,  and 
inferior  kinds  in  general.  The  ground  is  being 
as  deeply  dag  and  manured  between  the  plants 
that  are  left  on  it  as  is  possible  without  in j  ury  ; 
then  the  vacancies  will  be  filled  in  by  the  plants 
obtained  by  division,  and  the  whole  mulched  with 
Cocoa  fibre,  principally  on  the  ground  of  neatness, 
but  also  by  reason  of  its  protecting  properties,  a 
quality  needed  more  particularly  for  the  plants 
that  have  been  recently  moved. 

W.  WlLDSMITH. 


Books. 

FLOWERS  AND  THEIR'  PEDIGREES.* 

This  is  a  very  remarkable  book,  in  which  our 
author  tells  us  that  every  one  of  our  English  plants 
and  weeds  has  a  long  and  eventful  story  of  its 
own.  In  the  days  before  the  illuminating  doc- 
trine of  evolution  had  been  preached  all  we  could 
say  about  them  was  that  they  possessed  such-and- 
such  a  shape  and  size  and  colour  ;  and  if  we  had 
been  asked  why  they  were  not  rounder,  or  bigger, 
or  bluer  than  they  actually  were,  we  could  have 
given  no  sufficient  reason  except  that  they  were 
made  so.  But  since  the  great  principle  of  descent 
with  modification  has  reduced  the  science  of  life 
from  chaos  to  rational  order  we  are  able  to  do 
much  more  than  that.  ...  As  a  rule  traces 
of  all  the  various  stages  through  which  every  spe 
cies  has  passed  are  still  visibly  imprinted  upon  the 
very  face  of  existing  forms,  and  one  only  requires 
a  little  care  and  ingenuity,  a  little  use  of  compari- 
son and  analogy  to  unravel  by  their  own  aid  the 
story  of  their  own  remoter  pedigree.  This  is  the 
method  which  has  been  followed  in  the  papers 
that  deal  with  the  various  modifications  of  the 
Daisy,  of  the  Grasses,  of  the  Lilies,  of  the  Straw- 
berry, and  of  the  whole  Rose  family.  ...  In 
short,  these  little  essays  deal  first  with  the  evolution 
of  certain  plant  types  in  general,  and  secondly 
with  their  presence  as  naturalised  citizens  of 
our  own  restricted  petty,  insular  commonwealth. 
This,  in  brief,  is  Mr.  Allen's  programme,  and  the 
result  is  a  cleverly  written  book,  and  one  of  con- 
siderable interest,  since  his  speculations  are  highly 
suggestive,  even  if  not  so  definitely  instructive  as 
we  could  wish  them  to  be.     Following  out  the 

EvoLTJTiONAET  LINE  of  Speculative  argument, 
we  are  asked  to  believe  that  Strawberries  have 
been  derived  from  dry-fruited  Potentillas,  that  our 
cultivated  wheat  ranks  by  descent  as  a  degenerate 
and  degraded  Lily,  and  that  all  the  Rose  family 
has  been  evolved  not  from  any  existing  Potentillas, 
but  from  primitive  types  of  which  the  Potentillas 
are  now  the  nearest  existing  representatives  in 
our  flora.  Mr.  Allen  takes  us  backward  a  step  or 
two  in  his  reasoning  and  leaves  us  there,  and  if, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  we  grant  that  Straw- 
berries really  are  highly  developed  Potentillas,  we 
are  still  left  in  the  dark  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
assumed  type  from  which  the  primEeval  Potentilla 
itself  was  derived.  Granted  that  all  life  came 
from  the  protoplasmic  vitality  found  in  deep  sea 
ooze,  we  are  still  left  to  wonder  how  primseval 
life  first  came  there.  In  a  word,  interesting  as 
speculative  botany  may  lie,  and  undoubtedly  is, 
we  shall  be  more  likely  to  make  real  headway  by 

* "  Flowers  and  their  Pedigrees."  By  Grant  Allen. 
Pp.  266.  Illustrated.  London :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
1883. 


actual  observation  and  direct  experiment  on  the 
plan  laid  down  by  the  "  father  of  evolution  " — 
Darwin  himself.  For,  after  all,  speculation  may 
or  may  not  be  true.  When  everyone  was  aghast 
at  the  assumption  that  man  was  only  a  sort  of 
smooth-skinned,  tailless  ape,  a  well-known  Ame- 
rican humourist  said  he  quite  believed  it,  only  it 
had  always  puzzled  him  as  to  where  the  originalape 
came  from.  And  so  speculation  merely  leaves 
us  far  out  in  the  chartless  obscurity  of  boundless 
infinity. 

Speaking  of  colour,  Mr.  Allen  tells  us  that  "  as 
flowers  advance  in  type  they  pass  from  yellow, 
which  is  the  lowest  colour,  through  white,  pink, 
red,  and  lilac  to  purple  and  blue,  which  are  the 
highest ;  and  when  through  any  special  cause  they 
begin  to  retrogress,  they  pass  backward  through 
the  same  stages  in  inverse  order."    All  this  and 
much  more  indeed  Mr.  Allen  explains  to  us,  but 
why  insects  should  prefer  white  flowers  to  yellow 
ones,  or  blue  to  red  is  not  so  easy  of  explanation. 
It  is  not  yet  an  absolute  certainty  that  insects  can 
see  colour  at  all.     It  is  easy  enough  to  say  that 
flowers  have  assumed  all  these  colour  changes  in 
order  to  be  benefited  by  insect  visits — that  is  to 
say  have  displayed  flaunting  petals  as  a  sign  that 
honeyed  refreshment  may  be  had  within  ;  but  this 
after   all   teaches  us  but  a  little  bit  of  a  great 
subject.     Colour  is  yet,  broadly  speaking,  an  un- 
explained mystery.     If  flowers  and  fruit  were  the 
only  things  in  the  world  painted  by  Nature,  the 
whole  thing  would  be  simplified  ;  as  it  is,  however, 
the  hectic  flush  of  a  dying  leaf  is  often  as  brilliant 
in  its  way  as  the  opening  blossom.    Again,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  have  "  shells  from  the  ocean 
and  gems  from  the  mine  "  which  are  quite  as  dain- 
tily coloured  as  are  the  flowers  ;  and  when  we  hear 
the  modern  seers  of  colour  beauty  expatiating  about 
flowers,  we  long  for  an  able  interpretation  of  the 
whole  great  colour  mystery.    In  a  word,  while  we 
believe  that  varied  colour  is  in  the  long  run  of 
some  service  to  the  animate  part  of  creation,  we 
still  wish  to  know  why  hidden  rock  and  gem, 
shell  and  coral,  should  be  so  lavishly  tinted  as 
they  undoubtedly  are.    When  Mr.  Allen    (p.  9) 
classes  insects  and  country  bumpkins  together  as 
being  seemingly  about  parallel  in  taste,  he  should 
not  have  forgotten  the  molluscous  animals  who, 
sluggish  as  they  may  be,  have  instinct  enough  to 
make  tasteful  homes  for  themselves  as  well  as 
pearls  for  our  millionaire  bridals.     Besides,  both 
Burns  and  Clare  were  country  bumpkins.    As  to 
colour,  we  shall  ask  Mr.  Allen  whether  first  of  all 
flowers    were    not    green    before    they    became 
yellow.      In    support    of    this    view    we    have 
still  many  green  blossoms.    Nearly  all  flowers  are 
green  in  the  early  bud  stage,  and  we  have  still  more 
which  open  out  green  and  then  fade  from  pure 
white  to  yellow  as  they  decay ;  but  why  do  the 
white   Daffodils  open  yellowish  and  end  in  be- 
coming nearly  white  ?     Our  own  opinion  is  that 
all  flowers  were  originally  green  before  they  be- 
came yellow,  and  even  yet  we  have  many  green 
blossoms,  as  those  of  Ivy,  Auouba,  and  some  To- 
baccos, while  Rhododendron   Dalhousiae  and  the 
Angrsecums  among  Orchids  open  out  their  blos- 
soms quite    green,   and    then  change   to  white, 
eventually  dying  ofE  suffused  with  a  yellow  hue. 
It  is  curious  to  note,  however,  en  passant,  that 
while  nearly  all  biologists  agree  that  floral  colour 
changes  have  been  in  the  main  brought  about  by 
insects,  no  one  has  thought  it  worth  his  while  to 
explain     how    it    was    that    Coleus,    Caladium, 
Anaectochilus,  and  hosts  of  other.'plants  have  such 
brilliantly  tinted  foliage.    Why  should  the  abor- 
tive flowers  of  the  common  Hydrangea  have  such 
an  extensive  scale  of  colour,  ranging  from  green, 
through  white,  pink,  and  deep  rose  to  a  clear  bluish 
lilac  tint  ?     Or,  again,  why  should  some  tubers 
become  highly  coloured  even  underground  1  Those 
of  Potatoes  vary  from  yellow  to   pink,  rose,  and 
purple ;    some,  indeed,  are    nearly    black.     The 
tubers    of    Tropieolum   tuberosum    are     yellow, 
painted  with  purple,  while  those  of  UUucus  are 
bright  red  or  crimson.     Surely 

TuBBBOUS  BOOTS  are  not  thus  made  attrac- 
tive in  order  that  they  may  be  eaten.     Mr.  Allen's    extra  applications  of  the  syringe.    Now  and  then 
method  of  reasoning  does  not  convince  us,  and  |  we  find  a  point  of  the  growth  of  a  Croton  or  two 


differs  from  that  of  Darwin  and  most  other 
evolutionists  in  being  helped  forward  by  mere 
assertion — simple  "  guesses  at  truth,"  which 
may  or  may  not  be  true,  rather  than  by 
experiment.  Scarcely  a  solitary  experiment  is 
even  so  much  as  quoted  in  support  of  the  author's 
theories,  and  no  cultivator,  much  less  a  lawyer, 
would  for  a  moment  accept  the  author's  unsup- 
ported evidence  as  Gospel  truth.  At  the  same 
time  an  author  who  boldly  attempts  to  explain 
matters  connected  with  vegetation,  which  many 
of  us  believe  to  be  now  utterly  unexplainable, 
deserves  credit  for  a  certain  amount  of  courage  ; 
but  as  a  method  of  ordinary  research  into  the 
workings  of  Nature,  Mr.  Allen's  plan  is  not  likely 
to  give  us  the  best  results.  Let  us  have  imagina- 
tion by  all  means  ;  give  us  assertion  also ;  but  be- 
fore Mr.  Allen  tries  to  make  us  believe  that  wheat 
is  a  degenerate  or  degraded  Lily,  or  that  Straw- 
berries are  ennobled  white-flowered  Potentillas, 
he  must  have  recourse  to  direct  experiment  in 
some  way  or  other  and  give  us  facts  in  support 
of  his  assertions.  No  true  argument  can  ever  be 
supported  by  observations  on  the  superficial  ap- 
pearance of  plants,  which  are  most  deceptive,  and 
such  resemblances  are,  as  we  know,  often  inten- 
ded to  conceal  relationships  rather  than  to  reveal 
them.  If  the  author  can  by  culture  or  hybridism 
produce  Strawberries  from  Potentillas,  or  give  us 
better  wheat  than  we  have  already  by  degrading 
the  Lily,  we  shall  take  back  all  we  have  said 
against  his  line  of  argument ;  but  as  matters  now 
stand  we  absolutely  refuse  to  believe  in  him  as  a 
prophet,  or  that  he  is  the  Elisha  on  whom  the 
mantle  of  Darwin  has  fallen.  At  the  same  time, 
although  we  object  to  the  author's  method,  the 
work  itself  as  a  book  is  well  worth  reading.  In- 
deed, not  to  have  read  it  will  be  an  actual  loss  to 
any  student  of  botany  or  of  Nature,  either  wholly 
or  in  part.  F.  W.  B. 

Garden  Destroyers. 

NEW  INSECT  PEST. 

The  insect  mentioned  by  me  in  "  Treatment  of 
Crotons,"  pp.  2CS  and  269,  Oct.  6,  188.S,  and  of 
which  "  J.  H.,  Sussex,"  seeks  further  information 
is  certainly  not  red  spider.  When  troubled  with 
this  insect,  I  watched  it  closely  for  weeks  together 
and  tried  various  remedies,  but  could  not  succeed 
in  exterminating  it  till  I  resorted  to  the  system 
that  we  have  invariably  followed  since  that  time, 
of  keeping  a  small  bag  of  soot  in  the  water  tank 
from  which  the  supplies  were  drawn  for  syringing 
and  watering  purposes.  Into  a  tank  holding  about 
200  gallons  of  water  we  put  about  2  quarts  of 
soot  tied  in  a  bag.  After  using  the  soot 
water  a  few  weeks  we  found  the  insect  in 
question  to  be  disappearing,  and  the  Crotons  to 
be  making  headway  as  regards  the  development 
of  young  foliage  such  as  they  had  not  done  for  a 
long  time  previously.  With  us  the  insect  just 
alluded  to  attacked  the  growing  foliage,  not  that 
which  was  perfected,  causing  all  the  young  leaves 
on  some  shoots  to  drop  off,  even  to  the  smallest 
leaf  that  was  scarcely  discernible,  the  point  of 
the  shoot  becoming,  as  it  were,  blind  and  having 
a  rusty  appearance.  When  first  attacked,  the 
leaves  seemed  to  thicken  rather  than  develop  in  a 
natural  manner  ;  after  that  they  fell  off  in  showers 
when  the  plant  was  sharply  shaken.  The  same 
insect  was  troublesome  in  the  case  of  a  large 
Stephanotis,  affectiag  it  in  a  similar  manner, 
the  young  leaves  turning  yellow  and  dropping 
off,  even  to  the  points  of  the  shoots.  Young 
freshly  planted  Vines  were  also  attacked  by  it ; 
the  injured  foliage  partook  of  a  rusty  hue,  even- 
tually dropped  off,  and  the  points  of  the  shoots 
became  blind.  The  insect  which  committed  these 
depredations  was  smaller  than  the  red  spider, 
and  moved  about  far  more  rapidly.  Without  a 
magnifying  glass  it  was  scarcely  discernible. 
After  using  the  "  soot "  remedy  on  the  Vines,  they 
quickly  regained  their  former  healthy  condition  ; 
the  next  season  (1879)  but  very  few  leaves  were 
affected,  and  these  were  soon  cleared  by  means  of 
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attacked  where  the  plant  escaped  the  soot  water, 
but  we  do  not  fear  the  pest  now.  We  keep  to 
this  remedy  constantly,  believing  prevention  to 
be  better  than  cure.  I  have  heard  other  culti- 
vators complain  of  the  same  insect  being  trouble- 
some in  the  case  of  newly  planted  Vines.  After 
the  second  season  it  does  not  appear  to  gain  a 
foothold.  It  did  not  do  so  at  any  rate  in  our 
case.  In  using  the  soot,  care  should  be  taken  to 
procure  it  as  pure  as  possible,  and  from  chimneys 
that  are  not  connected  with  furnaces  in  which 
coke  is  burnt  or  any  other  deleterious  combustible. 

J.  Hudson. 

Grubs  and  ■weeds. — At  this  time  of  year, 
when  much  garden  ground  is  necessarily  lying 
idle,  every  care  should  be  taken  that  it  is  not 
harbouring  insects,  which  it  is  sure  to  do  if  weeds 
and  the  remains  of  the  last  crop  are  allowed  to 
cover  it.  Many  insects,  such  as  wireworms,  may  be 
kept  alive  by  feeding  on  them  until  the  ground 
is  recropped,  when  they  are  sure  to  attack,  the 
new  crop  when  it  is  least  in  a  condition  to  bear 
it.  Now  if  the  ground  had  been  properly  cleaned, 
the  insects  in  it  must  have  starved  or  moved  to 
other  quarters  ;  in  either  case  the  new  crop  would 
not  be  injured  by  them.  It  is  a  common  practice 
in  trenching  ground  to  dig  in  all  weeds,  &c.  This, 
no  doubt,  is  useful  if  they  are  buried  so  deep  that 
they  are  sure  to  die ;  but  some  weeds  have  a  won- 
derful amount  of  vitality,  and  if  carelessly  dug  in, 
suffer  little,  and  may  still  support  insect  life.  It 
is  safer  to  pull  them  up  and  burn  them.  When 
digging,  a  sharp  look-out  should  be  kept  for  chry- 
salides and  grubs,  many  of  which  will  be  killed, 
however,  if  the  trenching  be  properly  done,  as 
the}'  may  mostly  be  found  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  surface,  and  if  buried  at  the  bottom  of  a 
trench,  will  be  killed.  There  is  no  better  method 
of  preventing  an  attack  by  the  grubs  of  the  Goose- 
berry sawHy  than  removing  the  earth  from  under 
the  bushes  to  a  depth  of  ;« inches  and  replacing  it 
with  fresh  soil,  as  the  chrysalides  of  these  grubs 
are  found  in  the  ground  under  the  bushes. — 
G.  S.  S.  

GAKDEN  IS  THE  HOIJSE. 


or  vases  with  tall  stems,  there  are  the  two  kinds 
of  Ampelopsis,  with  their  fiery  foliage,  and  plenty 
of  variegated  Ivies  which  might  be  used  to  hang 
down,  and  for  the  centre  part  there  are  no  end  of 
things  that  bear  berries  which  are  bright  in  colour 
and  elegant  in  form  and  appearance.  Among 
these,  the  hips  of  the  Sweet  Brier  may  be  named, 
bushes  of  which  this  year  are  all  aglow  with  them, 
and  the  branches  quite  borne  down  by  the  weight 
of  their  load.  These  are  of  great  use,  and,  by  way 
of  contrast,  a  few  sprigs  of  Blackberry  come  in 
well ;  then  there  is  the  Traveller's  Joy,  Clematis 
Vitalba,  with  its  bearded  heads  of  seeds  that  are 
always  such  an  ornament  during  the  later 
months  of  the  yfar.  Cotoneasters,  Pyrus,  and 
the  many  kinds  of  Crataegus  all  afford  bright 
berries,  and  tl.e  Laurels  just  now  are  a  sight, 
with  their  long  racemes  of  fruit.  As  a  relief  to 
these  and  the  others,  dried  heads  of  ornamental 
Grasses  mix  well,  and  if  placed  together  lightly, 
may  be  made  to  foun  a  group  quite  unequalled 
for  beauty. — S.  D. 


Evergreen    branches   indoor.  —  How 

much  may  be  done  with  the  foliage  of  hardy  trees 
and  shrubs  in  the  way  of  indoor  or  room  decora- 
tion can  only  be  realised  by  those  who  have  tried 
it ;  the  fact  is,  dwellers  in  rural  districts  are  so 
surrounded  with  luxuriant  foliage  at  all  times 
and  seasons,  that  they  seldom  think  of  bringing 
anything  so  common  indoors  except  at  Christmas 
time.  But  in  towns  where  people  are  not  so  hap- 
pily situated  any  bit  of  evergreen  is  prized,  and  I 
have  frequently  seen  results  surpassing  all  studied 
combinations  made  by  simply  taking  good-sized 
branches  of  any  kind  of  evergreen  tree  or  shrub, 
such  as  the  Laurel,  Bay,  Laurustinus  ,Ivy,  Conifers, 
&c.,  and  dropping  them  into  good-sized  vases, 
either  all  of  one  kind  or  mixed.  Large  pieces  of 
the  common  Ivy  covered  with  bloom,  and  later 
on  with  black  shining  berries, are  very  ornamental, 
and  for  garnishing  or  fringing  large  trumpet  vases 
I  have  found  long  shoots  of  the  common  Bramble 
to  be  very  effective  ;  the  leaves  puton  rich  tints  of 
autumnal  colouring  that  deepen  as  the  winter 
advances.  The  feathery  plumes  of  the  Bampas 
Grass  look  well  indoors,  and  so  do  the  seed-pods 
of  the  Gladwin  (Iris  foetidissima),  while  berry- 
bearing  shrubs  are  useful  as  regards  giving 
colour  to  mixed  decoration.  Without,  therefore, 
any  assistance  from  exotic  vegetation,  one  can  have 
indoor  rooms  cheerfully  decorated,  even  in  the 
dark  days  of  winter. — J.  Groom,  Gosjwrt. 

"Wild  fruits.— How  is  it  that  wild  fruits  are 
not  more  used  than  they  are  for  decorative  pur- 
poses instead  of  flowers,  or  to  associate  with  them, 
for  what  can  be  more  effective  or  beautiful  than 
many  of  them  are  7  and  how  suitable  they  would 
be  at  this  season  for  the  embellishment  of  rooms 
and  dinner  tables,  associated  with  some  of  the 
branches,  clothed  with  lovely  tinted  leaves  that 
are  so  rich  and  abundant  on  almost  every  deci- 
duous tree  and  shrub  at  this  time.     For  epergnes 


Orchids. 


ORCHID  NOTES. 
TitE  October  number  of  the  "Orchid  Album  "  con- 
tains a  coloured  plate  of  Cjpripedium  melanop- 
thalmum,  concerning  which  the  editor  remarks 
"that  it  is  a  pretty  plant,"  and  that  is  about  as 
much  as  can  be  said  for  it.  It  is  evidently  a  C.  ve- 
nustum  cross  and  allied  to  C.  politum,  a  coloured 
plate  of  which  was  published  last  year  with  one 
of  C.  chloroneurum.  To  one  acquainted  with  the 
many  fine  hybrid  forms  of  Cypripedium  raised  in 
Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  it  does  not  seem  worth 
while  to  devote  three  coloured  plates  to  va- 
rieties of  C.  venustum.  The  editor  further  re- 
marks that  the  stems  "  are  long  and  firm,  which 
makes  them  valuable  for  cutting  purposes."  As 
much  as  this  may  be  said  of  all  this  class  of  Or- 
chids. They  last  long  in  good  condition,  and  those 
that  flower  in  winter  are  even  more  useful  than 
those  that  bloom  in  summer.  ]\Iasdevallia  Harryana 
miniata  (plate  110)  is  evidently  a  distinct  and 
fine  form  of  that  species.  The  flowers  are  de- 
scribed as  "  scarlet-vermilion,  with  a  bright  yel- 
low eye."  This  fine  species  has  been  flowered  in 
Jlr.  Lee's  collection  at  Downside,  where  Orchids 
of  this  class  are  remarkably  well  grown.  The 
system  of  culture  adopted  is  to  "  diffuse  a 
great  deal  of  moisture  about  the  house  dur- 
ing summer,  and  the  soil  they  are  growing  in 
is  kept  very  moist."  Odontoglossum  elegans 
(plate  111)  represents  presumably  a  form  of  0. 
cirrhosum.  The  pseudo-bulbs  and  shape  of  the 
flowers  are  both  of  that  species,  but  the  latter  are 
spotted  and  blotched  as  in  0.  Halli.  It  is  figured 
from  Jlr.  PoUett's  collection  at  Bickley,  and  no 
doubt  requiies  cool  treatment.  The  nomenclature 
of  Orchids  again  crops  up  here.  The  editor  re- 
marks that  "  This  particular  plant  has  been  dis- 
tinguished as  PoUett's  variety,  an  unwieldy  form 
of  naming,  which  we  prefer  not  to  adopt."  Cattleya 
Skinneri  alba  (plate  112)  represents  a  charming 
form  of  this  species.  The  flowers  are  snow  white, 
with  the  exception  of  a  sulphur  colour  and  slight 
stain  of  rose  on  the  exterior  part  of  the  base  of 
the  lip.  It  is  stated  to  "  require  more  warmth 
than  most  Cattleyas.  When  growth  is  finished  in 
autumn,  very  little  water  should  be  given,  and 
during  winter  just  sufficient  to  keep  the  stems 
plump."  Many  growers  fancy  that  Cattleya 
Skinneri  and  its  varieties  require  cool  treatment, 
but  I  grew  them  most  successfully  in  a  house  in 
which  the  temperature  was  rather  over  60°  than 
under  that  point  during  the  winter  months.  The 
main  point  in  the  culture  of  this,  as  indeed  in 
that  of  most  Cattleyas,  is  keeping  them  moderately 
dry  while  at  rest  and  watering  freely  when  they 
are  forming  roots.  J.  DOUGLAS. 


rested  until  the  end  of  February.  It  will  not  re- 
quire water  more  than  once  a  month.  In  a  Cattleya 
or  intermediate  house,  about  the  time  stated,  the 
young  growth  will  be  seen  pushing,  when  the 
plant  should  be  repotted.  In  his  case  the  material 
used  for  this  is  of  little  consequence.  His  plant 
having  made  large  bulbs,  he  cannot  do  better  than 
stick  to  the  bridge  that  has  carried  him  over,  large 
bulbs  being  the  key  to  a  good  bloom.  I  mj  - 
self  use  peat.  Sphagnum,  leaf  soil,  and  silver  sand, 
though  I  have  bloomed  it  in  loam ;  I,  however, 
prefer  the  compost  just  named,  as  being  less  likely 
to  get  sour.  The  spikes  push  up  from  the  young 
growths  when  only  a  few  inches  high — growth  and 
spike  growing  together  apace.  The  usual  time  of 
blooming  is  July  and  August.  I  have  several 
times  had  thirty-five  flowers  on  a  spike. —  A.  G. 
Catt,  SilrcrdaU  Lodge,  Sydenham. 

Paphinia  grandis.— A  drawing  of  this  hand- 
some Orchid  has  been  sent  to  us  by  W.  Williams, 
Sugnall,  Eccleshall.  P.  grandis  may  be  best  de- 
scribed as  a  magnified  P.  cristata,  being  similar 
in  growth  and  with  flowers  of  the  same  form  and 
colour,  but  twice  their  size.  The  drawing  repre- 
sents a  fine  specimen  in  a  suspended  pan,  and 
having  two  pendulous  spikes  produced  from  the 
base  of  the  bulbs.  The  colour  is  a  rich  reddish 
brown  with  a  conspicuous  white  crest  on  the 
labellum. 

5081.— Cypripedium  ineigne,  placed  as 
described  (p.  401)  in  a  cold  frame  during  the 
summer,  should  for  some  weeks  have  been  in  a 
house  or  pit  with  a  little  warmth.  If  the  plants 
have  been  well  attended  to  during  the  time  they 
have  been  in  the  cold  frame  and  are  strong  and 
health)',  they  should  now  be  full  of  flower— either 
open  or  fast  approaching  that  condition.  This 
Cypripedium  should  never  be  kept  dry  in  the  way 
in  which  Orchids  that  need  a  lengthened  period  of 
rest  require.  During  the  season  of  growth  and 
onwards  as  the  flowers  appear  until  after  the 
blooming  is  over,  th.e  soil  should  be  well  supplied 
with  water  ;  afterwards  until  growth  is  about  to 
begin  give  less  water,  but  never  let  the  roots  get 
so  dry  as  to  cause  the  leaves  to  shrink. — T.  B. 

Odontoglossum    vexillarium.— To  see 

the  small- flowered  forms  of  vexillarium  in  flower 
in  October  and  November  is  usual,  and  we  do  not 
feel  surprised  when  we  notice  them ;  but  to  see  the 
large,  bold-flowered  FrontinoJ  varieties  in  bloom 
now  is  uncommon,  and  I  do  not  remember  having 
come  across  them  in  bloom  in  the  autumn  before. 
At  Fernside,  Bickley,  Mr.  Pollett  grows  0.  vexil- 
larium certainly  up  to  an  unusual  standard  of  ex- 
cellence. I  noticed  this  spring  the  fine  condition 
of  tlie  plants,  and  now  in  November  a  gocd  sprink- 
ling of  them  is  in  flower  or  bud.  In  its  native 
country  this  Orchid  flowers,  like  Roezli  and  many 
others,  twice  a  year,  and  to  gain  this  point  here 
certainly  indicates  the  unusual  amount  of  vigour 
and  health  which  the  plants  possess.— F.  SAN  deb. 


DO've  plant. — No  plant  is  easier  to  bloom 
than  this.  I  have  never  failed  in  blooming  for 
the  past  seven  years.  "  J.  S.'s "  plant  (p.  400) 
having   made  large  bulbs,  has  now  only  to  be 
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Phalasnopsls  Sanderiana.— I  bought  some  plants 
of  this  at  a  sale  this  spring,  paying  a  good  price  for  them, 
but  am  nuich  disapp"inted  at  finding  that,  instead  of 
Sander's  Pliala^nopsis,  I  have  got  P.  rosea.  I  suppose  the 
most  careful  collector  cannot  avoid  mixinz  plants  in  some 
cases  :  still,  in  that  of  rare  plants  no  paijis  should  be  spared 
to  prevent  mi.xtures  of  this  kind.— E. 

Oncidlum  bracteatum  —A  good  plant  of  this  rare 
Oncidium  is  now  in  Hower  in  the  Orchid  house  at  Kew.  It 
bears  over  a  d'  z'-n  spikes,  upwards  of  2  feet  long,  and  is 
ornamented  with  hundreds  of  yellow  flowers  spotted  with 
brown.  The  scabrous  peduncles  and  great  spathaceous 
bracts  are  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  this  species,  whilst 
in  the  beauty  and  grace  of  the  flowers  it  possesses  claims 
superior  to  those  of  most  Orchids,  especially  as  they  are 
produced  so  freely  and  remain  on  the  plant  so  long.— 12. 

Cattleya  lablata.— At  BirdhiU,  near  Clonmel,  the 
antnmmflowering  variety  of  this  Cattleya  was  in  bloom  the 
other  day.  The  flowers  were  7  inches  across,  of  the  richest 
lilac-purple,  shading  to  soft  rose,  while  the  tints  and  wavy 
markings  of  the  expanded  labellum  defy  word  painting. 
The  plant  is  a  memento,  kept  by  Mr.  Gough,  of  his  old 
friend,  Mr.  Bain,  formerly  of  the  College  Botanic  Gar- 
dens, Dublin,  and  has  now  two  spikes  bearing  eight  magni- 
ficent blooms.  1  he  scent  is  perceptible  on  entering  the 
house.  An  expert  has  valued  this  specimen  as  worth  at 
least  60  gu'ueag.— 'W,  J.  M^jKfHy. 
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Vanda  ccsrulea.— A  spike  carrying  thirteen 
flowers  of  a  remarkably  fine  variety  of  this  lovely 
Orchid  has  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Denny  from  Sir 
^Y.  Marriott's  garden,  The  Down  House,  Bland- 
ford.  We  have  seen  much  finer  varieties  as  re- 
gards the  size  of  the  flowers  and  the  breadth  of 
the  sepals,  but  the  colour  is  uncommonly  rich, 
being  a  violet-blue  exquisitely  tessellated  with 
pale  lavender.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between 
the  washy  coloured  forms  one  often  sees  of  this 
Orchid  and  such  a  richly  coloured  kind  as  that  in 
question.  Mr.  Denny  draws  our  attention  to  a 
singular  fusion  of  two  flowers  on  the  spike  he 
has  sent.  It  occurs  at  its  termination,  and  has  a 
singular  appearance. 


JERSEY  FRUIT  SHOW. 

The  fruit  show  of  the  horticultural  department  of 
the  Royal  Jersey  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Society,  which  took  place  at  St.  Heliers  on  the 
17th  ult.,  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  record  the 
sizes  and  weights  of  a  few  of  the  most  popular 
Pears  grown  in  that  island.  There  was  upwards 
of  800  entries,  and  after  the  destructive  storm 
which  swept  over  the  island  in  September,  denud- 
ing many  of  the  trees  of  all  their  best  fruit,  the 
display  was  astonishing  to  look  upon  as  a  whole, 
and  it  was  only  when  we  came  to  examine  closely 
and  weigh  the  Chaumontels,  Belle  de  Jerseys, 
Doyenne  du  Cornice,  &c.,  that  we  could  discover 
there  really  was  a  tailing  off  in  size.  Miscellaneous 
fruits  were  fairly  good,  including  Grapes,  Melons, 
and  Tomatoes.  The  largest  prize  winners  were 
Messrs.  De  Paye,  Robin,  Bashford,  Gosset,  Lang- 
lois,  Henry,  De  Quelle,  Marett,  and  Neil. 

The  Pears  above  alluded  to  were  Ann  Audusson, 
10  oz  ,  4  inches  long,  3^  diameter.    A  nice  looking 
Pear,  said  to  be  a  good  bearer,  either  as  a  standard 
or  against  a  wall.  Eipe  in  October  and  Novemoer. 
Belle  de  Jersey  (Uvedale's  St.  Germain) :  This  is 
about  the  finest  and  handsomest  of  baking  Pears, 
and  has  been  exhibited  in  Jersey  up  to  o.J  lbs. 
On  the  present  occasion   a   fair  specimen  just 
turned  the  scales  at  30  oz.,  measuring  8.}  inches 
long,  4f  inches  diameter,  the  best  25  fruit  weigh- 
ing 32J  lbs.    Will  keep  till  April.     Bergamotte 
Esperen  :  An  uneven  shaped  Pear,  good  quality. 
Tree  hardy  and  good  bearer.    8  oz.,  3  inches  by 
3    inches.     Eipe  from    December   to    February. 
Beurr6  d'Aremberg :    This  is  the  Glou  Morceau 
of  English  gardens  and  of  Hogg's   Manual.    It 
is  a  splendid  fruit,  but  the  tree  is  so  tender  that 
it  requires  the  protection  of  a  wall  to  bring  its 
fruit  to  the  highest  perfection  even    in    these 
islands.    A  fair  specimen  weighed  13^  oz.,  and 
measured  4^  inches  in  length  and  3|  inches  in 
diameter.       Ripe   in  November    and  December. 
Beurrfi  Bachelier :  A  very  handsome  fruit  of  good 
quality.  Tree  hardy  and  a  good  bearer.  15|  oz.,  i^ 
inches  long,  3  J  inches  in  diameter.  Ripe  in  Novem- 
ber and  December.  Beurrfi  Diel :  This  is  a  favour- 
ite Pear  in  these  island',  as  elsewhere.  The  tree 
is  a  good  cropper,  either  as  a  standard,  bush,  or 
trained  against  a  wall.     From  the  latter  position 
the  finest  exhibition  fruit  is  obtained.   Fair  speci- 
men, 16  oz ,  5  inches  long,  i  inches  in  diameter. 
Ripe  in  November  and  December.     Beurr(5  Clair- 
geau  :  A  very  handsome  Pear  of  second  quality, 
usually  comes  very  large,   but  was   not   shown 
in     good    form     this    season,     weighing    only 
15   oz.,   and   measuring    4,J    inches    in     length, 
and  3|  inches  in  diameter.    Eipe  in  November. 
Beurrg  Ranoe  :  Eather  uneven  in  shape  and  size. 
8  oz.,  i  inches  long,  3  inches  diameter.  RipeNovem- 
ber  and  December.     BeurrS  Six :   Smooth  green 
Pear  of  first  quality.   9  oz.,  4  inches  long,  3  inches 
diameter.     Ripe     in    November    and  December. 
BeurrS  Noisette,  Ducde  Nemouri  (Leroy) :  A  spe- 
cimen of  this  shown  weighed  9  oz.,  3  J  inches  long, 
3  inches    diameter.     Beurre  de  Fais:    8   oz.,  3j 
inches   long,   3    inches    diameter.     We  are    un- 
able to    identify  this  with   the   Beurre  Defays 
oE  Leroy,  the    Doyennfi   de    Fays   of  the  same 
author,  or  the  Doyenne   Defais  of  Hogg.     The 
specimen  does  not  answer  the  description  of  either 
to  our  satisfaction.   BeurrS  Superfin :  Baautif ally 
even-shaped,  handsome  Pear,  of  good  quality.  Tree 


a  good  bearer.  12 i  oz.,  i  inches  long,  3.J  inche^ 
diameter.  Besi  des  Veterans  (Leroy)  :  A  fine  Pea^ 
of  even  shape,  12  oz.,  4  inches  long,  3i  inche 
diameter.  Tree  said  to  be  excellent  bearer,  quality 
second  rate.  Eipe  in  November,  and  might  be  kept 
till  March.  Brown  Beurre,  BeurriS  Gris  (Leroy)  : 
A  good  dessert  Pear.  Tree  a  good  bearer.  Specimen 
shown  9  oz.,  4^  inches  long,  3  inches  diameter. 
Ripe  in  October.  Broompark  :  Small  fruit  of  very 
excellent  quality  and  tree  a  great  bearer.  7  oz  , 
3  inches  long,  3^  inches  diameter.  Eipe  in  No- 
vember. Calebasse  Grosse  (Hogg),  Van  Marem 
(Leroy) :  This  is  a  very  distinct  Pear,  very  long  in 
proportion  to  its  diameter,  and  completely  covered 
with  a  dull  brown  russet.  Specimen  shown  weighed 
22  oz.,  8  inches  long,  ih  inches  diameter.  It  is  of 
second-rate  quality.  Eipe  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber. Catillac  (Pound  Pear)  :  A  fine,  large,  round 
baking  Pear.  Tree  a  good  bearer.  The  best 
twenty-five  fruit  weighed  25  lbs.,  one  good 
specimen  22J  oz,,  and  measured  5  inches  long, 
4|  inches  "diameter.  Will  keep  till  April. 
Crasanne,  Bergamote  Crassane  (Leroy)  :  Typical 
fruit  of  this  sort  is  round,  flattened  at  the  stalk 
and  eye,  but  they  vary  very  much  when  grown 
under  different  conditions.  9.|-  oz  ,  3^  inches  by 
3^  inches.  Eipe  in  November  and  December. 
Doyenne  du  Cornice  :  This  sort  produced  the  hand- 
somest lot  of  fruit  in  the  show;  it  is  rapidly  rising 
in  public  estimation  and  is  likely  to  supersede  the 
Chaumontel,  as  it  has  all  the  good  qualities  of 
that  sort,  and  is  a  much  handsomer  fruit.  The  tree 
is  hardy,  but  the  finest  fruit  are  obtained  from 
wall  trees.  A  good  specimen  weighed  17  oz.,  and 
measured  4J  inches  long,  3|  inches  in  diameter. 
Ripe  in  November  and  December.  De  Tongre  :  A 
very  showy  high  coloured  fruit,  of  fair  quality, 
golden  yellow  with  bronze  red  on  the  sunny  side. 
15  oz  ,  5i  inches  long,  3|  inches  in  diameter.  Ripe 
in  October.  Doyenne  Bop.ssoch  :  A  very  handsome 
Fear  of  fair  quality,  of  even  outline,  full  and 
round  about  the  eye,  pale  yellow  in  colour,  with 
golden  russet  around  the  eye,  and  grey  russet 
about  the  stalk.  12  oz.,  4  inches  long,  3J  inches  in 
diameter.  Eipe  in  October.  The  fruit  exhibited 
does  not  answer  Leroy's  outline  figure.  Doyenne? 
Sterckmans  (Leroy),  Beurre  Sterckmans  (Hogg)  : 


in  December.  DoyennS  Siene :  8  oz.,  3J  inches 
long,  3  inches  diameter.  The  Pear  shown  under 
this  name  seems  to  answer  the  description  of 
Leroy's  Doyenne  Sieulle.  which  is  described  to 
be  variable  in  quality  and  oftener  second  than 
first-rate. 

Other  Pears  were— Duchesse  d'Angouleme  :  The 
tree  of  this  very  popular  sort  is  hardy  and  a  good 
bearer  as  a  standard  or  bush,  nevertheless  the 
finest  fruit  is  obtained  from  wall  trees.  A  fair 
specimen  of  this  weighed  18  oz  and  measured  If 
inches  long  and  4|  inches  diameter.  Eipe  in 
November.  Duchesse  de  Bordeaux:  A  handsome 
medium  size  Pear  of  good  quality.  10  oz  ,  3|-  inches 
long,  3J  inches  diameter.  Tree  is  said  to  be  a 
good  and  constant  bearer.  Fruit  begins  to  ripen 
in  December,  and  will  keep  for  two  or  three 
months.  Easter  Beurre  (Hogg)  Doyenne  d'Hiver 
(Leroy) :  This  was  shown  under  the  name  of 
Bergamotte  Pentecote,  one  of  its  numerous  syno- 
nyms, specimen  shown,  13  oz.,  3J  inches  long 
and  3J-  inches  diameter.  A  well  known  Pear  of 
the  very  first  quality,  will  keep  till  April,  though 
often  ripe  enough  to  u^e  in  January.  Forelle 
(Trout  Pear)  :  A  very  distinct  sort  of  good  quality. 
Tree  hardy  and  good  bearer.  Specimen  shown  9 
oz.,  4|  inches  long,  3  inches  diameter.  Fit  for 
use  from  October  to  January.  Gilogil  (Hogg), 
Gilles-6-Gilles  (Leroy)  :  A  very  fine  nearly  round 
fruit,  almost  completely  covered  with  a  greyish 
brown  russet ;  it  is  a  very  late  keeper.  14  oz.,  4  in. 
by  4  in.  Stewing.  Graslin  :  Eather  small.  9  oz.,  3 J 
by  3  inches.  Tree  strong,  hardy,  and  a  good  bearer, 
fruit  of  good  quality.  Eipe  in  November.  Gene- 
ral Tottleben  (Leroy):  A  large  handsome  sort  of 
good  quality  ripe  in  October.  Specimen  weighed 
171  ozs.,  and  measured  5f  inches  long  by  .Sf  inches 
in  diameter.  Jules  d'Airoles :  A  small  highly- 
coloured  fruit  of  good  quality.  6  oz.,  4  inches  long, 
2J  in.  diameter.  Eipe  in  October  and  November. 
Jean  von  Ghiers :  We  have  been  unable  to  find 


any  record  of  this  sort.     The  Jean  de  Wit;te,  of 
Leroy,  comes  nearest  in  name  and  description  to 
any  we  can  find.  The  specimen  exhibited  weighed 
8  oz,  and  measured   :!.V  inches  long,   3  inches 
diameter.     It    is    a   very    handsome    fruit,  deep 
yellow,   patched  with   russet.     King   Edward:  A 
very  large  Pear,  second  quality,  as  a  dessertfruit, 
first-rate  cooking.   Fair  specimen  20  oz,,  5;^  inches 
long,  U  inches  diameter.  Eipe  in  October.    Louise 
Bonne 'of  Jersey:  The  specimen  of  this  popular 
sort  exhibited  was  not  of  fair  size,  S  oz.  only,  and 
measuring  4  inches  long,  3  inches  diameter.    Ripe 
in  October.    Lucie  Audusson  ;  A  fine  Pear  of  good 
quality,  rather  new.     Specimen  exhibited  12   oz  , 
measuring  5  inches  by  3}  inches.     Marie  Louise  : 
This    Pear   come   to   great  perfection    in    these 
islands.     The  tree  grows  remarkably  strong  as  a 
bush  or  pyramid,  and  bears  well.     The  specimens 
exhibited  were  remarkably  handsome,  weighing 
13  oz,,  and  measuring  5  inches  long,  3J  diameter. 
Matthew's  Eliza,  Bergamotte  Eliza  Matthews,  of 
Leroy's,  and   is    said    also   to   be   the   same   as 
Groom's  Princess  Royal  (Hogg),  the   description 
of  which  it  answers.     8  oz.,  3  inches  by  3  inches. 
Eipe  in  December  to  January.     Marechal  de  Cour 
(Leroy),   Conseiller    de  la    Cour  (Hogg) :    Fine 
fruit  of  fairly  good   quality.     Tree  hardy  and  a 
good    cropper.     14J   oz ,   5   inches   by   4   inches. 
Ripe     in     October.       Nouveau     Poiteau ;    Very 
handsome    fruit     of    the     first     quality.       Tree 
strong  and  a  remarkably  good  bearer.     Specimen 
exhibited,  13  oz  ,  measuring  5  inches  long  and  3 J 
inches  diameter.     Ripe  in  November.    Passe  Col- 
mar  :  A  medium-sized  fruit  of  first-rate  quality. 
Specimen  exhibited  weighed  8  oz.,  and  measured 
3|  inches  long,  3^  inches  in  diameter.     Eipe  in 
November  and  December.    St.  Germain  :  This  old 
sort  was  not  exhibited  in  good  form,  if  true,  but 
we  have  some  doubt  of  its  being  the  St.  Germain 
of  Miller,  Lindley,  and  Hogg,  or  the  St.  Germain 
d'Hiver  of  Leroy.     The  best  specimen  exhibited 
just    turned   the  scales    at  8  oz.,  3J  inches  long, 
3    inches     diameter.     Ripe    in  November.     Sol- 
dat  Laboureur :  This,  we  believe,  is  the  same  as 
the    Beurre    d'Aremburg  of    English  gardens,  a 
smallish    pale  yellow   russet    Pear    of    first-rate 
quality.     The  tree  i?  a  good  bearer.     Specimen, 
8  oz.,  3i  inches  long,  3  inches  diameter.     Ripe  in 
October  and  November.    Triomphe  de  Jodoigne  : 
A   fine   large    Pear,    rather    second-rate    quality. 
Weight  15^  oz.,  4^  inches  long,  3i  inches  diameter. 
Ripe  November  to  January.    Urbaniste  :  Fruit  of 
good  quality.  C  oz.,  3,^  inches  by  3  inches.    This  is 
small  for  the  sort  if  true.     Eipe  in  October.   Van 
Mens  Leon  Leclerc :  A  truly  handsome  Pear  as 
shown.    15J  oz.,  4f  inches  by  4  inches.     Ripe  from 
October  to  December.     Winter  Nelis :  This  high 
quality  Pear  does  not  seem  to  come  to  great  per- 
fection in  these  islands  ;  in  fact,  this  seems  to  be 
the  case  with  all  hard,  dense-fieshed  fruit  of  both 
Apples  and  Pears.     There  is  something    in  the 
climate  or  soil  that  does  not  suit  them,  while  with 
the  softer,  lighter  fleshed  fruit  of  both  species  it 
is  the  reverse  ;  they  grow  to  great  size  and  psrfec- 
tion.     The  specimen  of  this  fine  variety  weighed 
4^  oz,,  2i  inches  by  2:i  inches.     Ripe  from  Novem- 
ber to  January.   Zephirin  Gregoire  :  Small  fruit, 
good  quality.     Tree  good  bearer,  6  oz  ,   2j  inches 
long,  3  inches  diameter.   Eipe  in  Ootohei.— Jersey 
Gardener. 

Oentaurea  candidiaeima.— Plants  of  this 
from  autumn-struck  cuttings  have  a  decided 
advantage  over  seedlings  when  the  end  of  May  is 
at  hand,  and  as  some  little  difiiculty  is  experienced 
in  many  places  in  striking  them,  a  hint  on  the 
treatment  pursued  by  me  may  be  useful.  Select 
2^-inch  or  3-inch  pots,  and  mix  leaf  soil  and  road 
sand  together  in  equal  proportions  taken  from 
the  open  air.  It  is  necessary  to  be  particular  in 
this  latter  respect,  as  the  compost  when  prepared 
should  be  moist,  something  like  that  of  ordinary 
garden  soil  during  the  autumn  months.  The 
cuttings  may  be  gently  broken  from  the  plants,  all 
the  trimming  necessary  being  to  make  the  base  of 
each  fairly  even.  They  may  be  inserted  firmly 
one  in  each  pot,  and  placed  in  a  frame  (on  an 
ash  bottom)  under  a  uorth  wall.  The  lights  may 
be  left  off  except  in  the  case  of  rain,  when  they 
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must  be  well  tilted,  and  no  water  sliould  be  given 
for  some  time ;  indeed,  tLiey  will  hardly  require 
water  until  roots  make  their  appearance,  i.e.,  if 
care  was  taken  to  have  the  soil  sufficiently  moist 
when  the  cuttings  were  inserted.  If  the  above 
details  are  followed  they  will  not  iiag,  and  hardly 
one  will  be  lost ;  they  will  throw  roots  all  round 
the  pot  by  the  end  of  October,  when  if  extra  size 
is  required,  they  can  be  shifted  into  5-inch  pots. 
It  may  seem  somewhat  late  in  the  year  to  write 
on  this  subject,  but  as  the  treatment  required  is 
not  unlike  that  used  for  the  Calceolaria,  I  fancy 
cuttings  might  yet  be  put  in,  where  there  were 
early  failures. — E.  B. 


NOTES   OF  THE  WEEK. 

APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Nov.  12— 13—14.— Lambeth  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

12 — 13. — Stoke  Newington  Clu'ysanthemum  Show. 
13. — South  Keusingtoii ;  Meeting  of  the  Eruit  and 
Eloral  Committees  of  Eoyal  Horticultural 
Society. 
13. — Putney  Clirysanthenuim  Show. 
13 — 14. — Southampton  Fruit  and  Clirysaiitliemum 
Show. 
Brighton  Chrysanthemum  Sliow. 
Teddington  Cln-ysanthemum  Show. 
14. — Boyal    Aquarium,   Westminster   (Borough   of 
Hackney),  Chrysantliemum  Show. 
Bromley  Chrysanthemum  Show. 
Tooting  Chrysantln!nium  show. 
Dartford  Chrysantlienuiiii  Show. 
14—16.  —Bath  Chrysaiilhcnunn  Show. 

Croydon  Autumn  Show. 
16. — Staines  Cliryaanthemum  Show. 
16— 16.— Kiniiston  Chrysanthemum  Show. 


Ficus  repens. — A  plant  of  this  creeping  Fig  in  one  o^ 
the  houses  in  .Mr.  Bird's  garden  at  Eynham  Lodge,  Shep- 
herd's Bush,  is  lioaring  no  fewer  than  thirteen  fruits  tliis 
season.  In  November  last  we  gave  an  illustration  in  The 
Garden  of  one  of  the  fruits  from  tliis  same  plant.  It  has 
borne  fruit  for  some  few  years  past,  and  tlie  crop  gets 
heavier  every  year ;  last  season  it  bore  but  six. 

The  Fire  Thorn,  as  Cratsegus  Pyracantha  is 
popularly  called,  is  uncommonly  fine  at  Chiswick 
this  year.  A  large  tree,  covering  several  square 
yards  of  an  east  wall  in  the  Horticultural  Gardens, 
is  now  highly  attractive,  being  profusely  laden 
with  clusters  of  brilliant  red  berries.  The  Pyra- 
cantha ought  to  be  more  often  planted  for  autumn 
effect  than  it  is  ;  there  is  no  other  shrub  to  com- 
pare with  it  at  this  season. 

Vitia  amurensis.— Of  this  Vine,  a  native  of 
the  Amur  Kiver,  some  enormous  leaves  have  been 
sent  to  us  by  the  Kev.  H.  J.  Ellacombe  from  his 
garden  at  Clyst  St.  George,  Topsham.  Of  these 
the  largest  measures  13  inches  in  length  by  lU 
inches  in  breadth.  They  are  of  thick  texture', 
with  prominent  veins  on  the  under  surface.  These 
leaves  when  decaying  assume  a  lovely  colour,  vary- 
ing from  an  intense  crimson  to  a  bright  red  inter- 
mingled with  various  shades  of  yellow.  Mr.  El- 
lacombe also  sends  leaves  of  the  Claret  Vine, 
which  measure  some  5  inches  across,  and  are  of  a 
deep  crimson-red.  The  leaves  of  both  these  Vines 
were  gathered  from  the  open  air,  where  they  must 
indeed  create  a  striking  effect.  An  excellent  com- 
panion for  these  two  Vines  is  the  Vitis  Labrusoa, 
noticed  last  week. 

■Woods  and  forests.— The  report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  for  the  year 
1SS2-83  has  just  been  published.  The  nett  annual 
sum  arising  from  the  whole  Crawn  property  in  the 
hands  of  the  Commissioners  and  paid  by  the  de- 
partment into  the  Exchequer  increased  from 
.£252,000  in  18.52  to  £410,000  in  1877,  but  it  has 
since  fallen  to  i'380,000  in  consequence  of  the  se- 
vere agricultural  depression,  which  rendered  it 
necessary  to  make  considerable  allowances  to 
many  of  the  Crown  tenants  out  of  the  rents  pay- 
able by  them,  and  also  to  permit  some  of  the  rents 
to  remain  unpaid  for  various  periods.  The  Wind- 
sor parks  and  woods  maintained  as  part  of  the 
domain  attached  to  Windsor  Castle,  consisting  of 
some  14,000 acres,'yieldeda  revenueof  £5232  9s. 2d.-' 
as  against  a  total  expenditure  of  i'25,138  6s.  6d.  ; 
but  iiiasmuch  as  that  property,  like  the  royal 
parks  in  London,  is  largely  used  by  the  public  for 
purposes  of  recreation,  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
ture in  respect  of  it  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a 


matter  solely  of  profit  and  loss.  During  the  last 
seven  years  nearly  £146,000  has  been  expended 
by  the  Crown  in  under-drainage  and  in  other 
works  of  permanent  improvement.  During  the 
year  the  Commissioners  sold  to  Her  Majesty  the 
reversion  to  the  estate  of  Claremont  for  the  sum 
of  £74,100.  The  Commissioners  have  also  let  the 
site  of  the  old  Colosseum  in  the  Eegent's  Park  for 
the  term  of  about  eighty  years  at  a  rent  of  £79  per 
annum. 

The  Indian  forest  administration.— 
Dr.  Schlich,  Inspector-General  of  Forests  in  India, 
has  recently  furnished  two  reports  on  the  work 
of  his  department.  From  these  we  gather  that 
the  forests  of  British  Burmah  are  the  most  valu- 
able, but  there  has  been  a  very  gratifying  increase 
in  value  all  round,  amounting  to  as  much  as  50 
per  cent,  in  the  receipts  and  25  per  cent,  in  the 
surplus  between  the  years  1881-2.  The  Forest 
Department  now  contributes  to  the  revenue  of 
India  more  than  twice  what  it  did  ten  years  ago. 
The  work  of  demarcation  of  forest  reservation 
has  been  carried  on  successfully  in  spite  of  very 
strong  popular  opposition,  but  this  feeling  is 
gradually  wearing  off.  A  similarly  satisfactory 
result  has  been  attained  in  the  Melghat  Forest  in 
Berar.  Taken  altogether,  these  reports  present  a 
very  gratifying  account  of  the  work  of  this 
department. 

Public  park  for  L6"wisham.— A  meeting 
was  held  the  other  evening  in  Lewisham  "  to  con- 
sider the  desirability  of  acquiring  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  Hilly  Fields  for  the  purpose  of  a 
public  park  and  recreation  ground  for  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Lewifham,  Deptford,  New  Cross,  and 
Brockley."  The  Kev.  R.  R.  Bristow  presided,  and 
read  a  letter  from  Canon  Legge,  the  vicar  of 
Lewisham,  assuring  the  meeting  that  the  move- 
ment has  his  heartiest  sympathy,  and  explaining 
that  the  land  which  they  wished  to  acquire  was 
glebe  land,  and  had  been  let  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  for  building  purposes.  If  the 
builder  who  had  taken  a  lease  of  the  land  con- 
sented to  its  transfer,  the  Commissioners  would 
undoubtedly  require  the  full  value  of  it,  as  they 
had  to  deal  with  trust  property  in  the  most  strictly 
business-like  manner,  and  this,  he  feared,  would 
mean  a  considerable  amount  of  money.  A  reso- 
lution in  favour  of  the  project  was  heartily 
adopted.  It  was  stated  that  the  land  w.is  some 
50  acres  in  extent,  and  it  was  necessary  that  steps 
should  be  taken  to  acquire  it  at  once,  or  it  would 
soon  be  covered  with  bricks  and  mortar.  Mr.  A. 
Dickson,  secretary  to  the  Kent  Waterworks  Com- 
pany, said  at  the  outside  the  expense  would  not 
be  more  than  £50,000,  and  Mr.  Richardson,  repre- 
sentative on  the  Metropolitan  Board,  thought 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  that  body 
to  contribute  one-half  the  cost. 


ACCORDINU  to  the  recently  issued  report  of  the  French 
Tax  Commissioners,  there  are  at  present  in  France  no  fewer 
than  1,925,176  landed  proprietors  who  cultivate  tlieir  own 
vineyards  and  produce  their  own  wine.  As  the  total  number 
of  landowners  In  France  is  8,450,000,  it  will  be  seen  that 
nearly  one-fourth  of  these  are  proprietors  of  vineyards. 

Spurious  fruit  flavours.— Much  great  and  useful 
work  is  being  performed  at  the  laboratory  of  the  Munici- 
pality of  Piu'is  in  the  way  of  exposing  the  multifarious 
forms  of  food  adulteration.  M.  Girard,  the  director,  re- 
marks that  the  skill  and  ingenuity  displayed  by  fraudulent 
inventors  would  suffice  to  make  their  fortunes  a  dozen 
times  over  in  any  honest  capacity.  The  chemical  know 
ledge  applied  to  the  concoction  of  spurious  foods  and 
drinks  is  of  a  very  high  order,  tbe  latest  thing  being  the 
manufacture  of  Gooseberry  jelly  entirely  from  seaweed, 
tliere  not  being  a  particle  of  Gooseberry  in  it.  It  is  coloured 
with  fuchsine  or  some  similar  material,  and  the  flavour  is 
given  by  a  compound  of  5  parts  acetic  ether,  4  parts  tartaric 
acid,  1  part  benzoic  acid,  1  of  succinic  acid,  1  of  aldehyde 
and  a;nanthic  acid.  M.  Girard  gives  also  the  composition 
of  nine  other  chemical  compounds  for  imitating  the  flavours 
of  Strawberry,  Pine-apple,  Melon,  Apple,  Pear,  Cherry, 
Peach,  Apricot,  and  Plum.  Unfortunately,  too,  in  the 
coarser  and  commoner  forms  of  adulteration  quite  as  much 
activity  is  displayed.  Flour  is  exposed  to  damp,  so  as  to 
make  it  weigh  heavier,  the  result  being  that  the  gluten  is 
altered  and  rendered  less  fit  for  bread-making  and  more 
liable  to  mould.  Mineral  products  arc  often  mixed  with 
flour,  such  as  lead,  copper,  zinc,  su  ph,ate  of  lime,  and 
chalk.  Of  thu'ty-one  specimens  of  flour  examined  at  the 
lalioratory,  only  thirteen  were  found  to  be  pure  ;  a  sample 
whicli  came  from  Rotterdam  contained  as  much  as  30  per 
cent,  of  plaster,  while  another  held  20  per  cent,  of  sulphate 
of  barytes. 


HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITIONS. 

If  "  T.  B."  will  read  the  correspondence  on  this 
subject  again,  he  will,  I  think,  see  that  it  did  not 
relate  to  the  moral  character  of  judges,  but  to 
committees,  management,  and  the  system  of  judg- 
ing. Since,  however,  he  has  given  the  subject  the 
complexion  he  does,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  judges,  whether  guilty  of  favouritism  or  not, 
do  lay  themselves  open  to  suspicion  at  times.  Not 
only  do  j  udges,  who  should  know  better,  habitually, 
and  contrary  to  rules,  mix  with  exhibitors  while 
staging  their  exhibits,  but  I  could  name  those  who 
are  often  indiscreet  enough  to  become  the  guests 
of  exhibitors  previous  to  the  exhibition,  learn  all 
about  their  purposes,  and  even  be  conveyed  to  the 
show  in  the  exhibitor's  vehicle.  Judges  have  no 
business  to  know  whose  produce  they  are  judging. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  a  judge  for  his  own 
credit  will  be  careful  in  his  awards  :  that  is  not 
the  point.  In  this,  as  in  other  tilings,  the  motto 
should  be,  "  Lead  us  not  into  temptation."  There 
would  then  be  less  cause  for  suspicion.  Not- 
withstanding what  "  T.  B,"  saj-s  to  the  contrary, 
things  do  occur  at  flower  shows  in  awarding 
prizes  that  will  not  bear  looking  into.  It  is  but  a 
tew  weeks  since  that  the  j  udging  at  a  certain  noted 
show  in  the  north  was  of  such  a  character  as  to 
provoke  the  censure  of  nearly  every  right-minded 
person  there  who  could  form  an  opinion.  Judges 
are  neither  wiser  nor  more  honest  than  other  peo- 
ple. "  T.  B.'s  "  two  friends,  who  helped  a  neigh- 
bour who  was  late  to  set  up  his  plants,  could 
hardly,  I  think,  under  the  circumstances  escape 
from  such  an  act  of  courtesy,  and  one  wonders  at 
"  T.  B."  dwelling  on  it  with  such  circumstantiality. 
One  thing  is  clear  :  "  T.  B.,"  who,  "  with  the  other 
judges,  was  in  the  building  waiting  the  comple- 
tion of  the  arrangements,"  had  no  business  to  be 
there,  and  this  admission  fully  bears  out  what  I 
have  said  on  that  point.  Peeegeine. 


Books  (H.  r.).— An  announcement  will  appear  prior  to 
publishing  the  book  you  mention. 

Seedlinp:  Dahlias  {W.  G.). — The  flowers  you  send  be- 
long neither  to  tlie  single  nor  double  class  ;  they  are  cer- 
tainly not  Cactus  Dahlias,  of  which  there  is  one  only— the 
original  Juare2i— truly  belonging  to  that  type. 

Naming  fruit. — Readers  who  desire  mir  kelp  in  naming 
fruit  will  kindly  hear  in  mind  that  several  specime7is  in 
diJiTerent  stages  oj colour  and  size  of  the  same  kind  greatly 
assint  in  its  determination.  Local  varieties  should  he 
named  hy  local  growers,  and  are  ojten  only  known  to  them. 
We  can  only  undertake  to  name  four  varieties  at  a  time, 
and  these  only  when  the  ahove  condition  is  observed.  Un- 
paid parcels  not  received.  In  all  cases  where  the  numbers 
of  the  specimens  sent  are  not  mentioned,  it  must  he  inferred 
that  the  fruits  to  which  they  were  attached  are  either  local 
sorts,  and  therefore  unknown  at  Chiswick,  or  that  they  are 
not  in  a  fit  condition  for  naming. 

Names  of  fruits.— Dr.    Wallace.— 27,  Cox's  Orange 

Pippin  ;  20,  King  of  the  Pippins. U.  L.  E.—2,  Farleigh 

Pippin  ;  3,  Fearn's  Pippin  (small) ;  4,  Court  Pendu  Plat. 

S.  K. — 1,   Uvedale  St.  Germain  ;  ,2,  Marie  Louise  ;  3, 

not  known. C.  O. — Local  variety. R.  H.  O.—l,  not 

known  ;  2  and  4.  Passe  Colmar ;  3.  Betur^  Diel. F.  W. 

Dunstan.—2,  Wyking ;  i,  Beauty  of  Kent ;  6,  Old  Non- 
pareil ;  7,  Farleigh  Pippin  ;  others  not  known. — -D.  T. — 
Beun'6  Ranee.  The  names  of  fruit  sent  by  others  will  be 
given  next  week. 

Naming  plants. — Four  kinda  of  plants  or  flowers 
only  can  be  named  at  one  time,  and  this  only  when  good 
specimens  are  sent. 

Names   of  plants. — A.   P.   1/".— Leptosiphon  densi- 

florus. S.    E. — Odontoglossum   grande  (yellow),  Lrelia 

Perrini. Delta. — Othonna  crassifolia. H.  Truelove. — 

Next  week. Mrs.  H.,  of  LI.— The^lvy  is  a  variety  of  tlie 

Iledera  Helix,  but  we  think  that  the  colouration  of  the  leaf 
is  due  either  to  a  peculiar  soil  or  exposure.    We  should 

like  to  see  it  in  the  spring J.  S.—l,  Doodia  dives  ;  2, 

Pteiis  tremula  ;  3,  Polypodiura  squamosum  ;  4,  Microlepia 

hirta. J.  Harkness.-  1,  Passiflorakermesina  ;  2,  P.  prin- 

ceps,  a  variety  of  P.  racemosa. Devonshire. — We  cannot 

undertake  to  name  varieties  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums.    Send 

them  to  some  specialist,  such  as  Mr.  Cannell,  Swanley. 

J.  W.  K. — Veronica  spicata. 


CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

A.  E.  Campbell's  (Gourcock)  Descriptive  List  of  Choice 
Hybrid  Gladioli. 

Little  &  Ballantyne's  (Carlisle)  Forest,  Ornamental,  Fruit, 
and  othes  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Culture  of  Vegetables  a/nd  Flowers  from  Seeds  and  Roots, 
by  Sutton  tfc  Sons,  Reading. 

Woods,  Forests,  and  Estates  of  Perthshire,  by  T.  Hunter, 
Perth. 

English  Botany  (No.  86),  third  edition,  by  Dr.  Boswell 
Syme. 
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STRAWBERRY  CULTURE  FOR  MARKET. 

Steawbeehy  growing  for  market  is  estendiDg 
at  a  rapid  rate  in  South  Hampsliire  ;  indeed, 
for  some  miles  around  Botley  and  Fareham 
Station  tlie  Strawberry  has  well-nigh  supplanted 
other  crops.  Large  farms  on  which  only  a  few 
years  ago  Com  and  root  crops  were  grown  are 
now  converted  into  Strawberry  gardens,  and  ex- 
tensive tracts  of  waste  common  land  on  whicli 
Furze  or  Brambles,  for  which  Hampshire  is  noted, 
only  grew  have  been  broken  up,  enclosed  with 
hedges  or  fences,  and  produce  crops  of  luscious 
fruit.  The  quantity  sent  by  rail  from  Botlej*  Sta- 
tion this  season  was  569  tons  11  cwt.,  that  from 
Fareham  Station  216  tons  12  cwt.,  making  a  total 
from  these  two  stations  alone  of  816  tons  3  cwt. ! 
Strawberries  are  also  cultivated  near  other  sta- 
tions in  this  locality  in  smaller  quantities,  and 
very  large  quantities  are  disposed  of  locally  to 
shop-keepers  and  to  hawkers,  who  during  the 
Strawberry  season  have  their  barrows  loaded  with 
fine  fruit  in  every  street  in  south-coast  towns,  the 
prices  being  so  low  in  London  that  it  did  not  pay 
to  send  it  there.  Very  fine  fruit  could  be  pur- 
chased here  at  ninepence  per  gallon.  It  was  com- 
puted by  those  well  versed  in  such  matters  that 
over  1000  tons  were  grown  within  a  fewmiles  radius 
of  Botley  Station.  The  earliest  gatherings  from  this 
locality  usually  realise  high  prices,  as,  the  soil  being 
naturally  light  and  warm,  the  crops  mature  early, 
especially  where  the  land  slopes  well  to  the  south. 
These  are  sent  to  London  in  punnets ;  in  fact,  in 
seasons  in  which  the  crop  is  light,  the  majority  of 
the  finest  fruit  is  sent  up  in  this  manner.  But  this 
year  the  price  for  Strawberries  in  punnets  was 
high  only  for  a  very  short  time ;  they  then  ave- 
raged 2s.  6d.  per  gallon,  but  as  soon  as  the  crop 
came  in  from  later  localities  the  price  dropped  to 
Is.  per  gallon,  and  for  some  time  even  lower  than 
that.  Growers  do  not  look  on  such  an  unusually 
fine  crop  as  we  had  this  year  as  an  unmixed  good , 
as  the  profits  do  not  equal  those  secured  on  an 
average  crop  with  prices  ranging  higher,  the  ex- 
penses of  gathering,  marketing,  &o.,  leaving  but 
little  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  grower. 

The  cultivation  of  such  extensive  tracts 
afford  employment  for  large  numbers  of  labourers, 
for  there  is  always  something  to  do  in  a  Straw- 
berry garden.  Before  planting  can  be  done  with 
advantage  the  land  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  deeply  cultivated.  A  good  depth  of  light 
friable  soil,  into  which  the  roots  can  strike  down 
freely,  is  the  best  antidote  against  drought ;  and 
although  land  hereabouts  is  very  stony  and  natu- 
rally poor,  it  is  surprising  how  hiealthy  and  vigor- 
ous the  plants  keep  and  what  crops  they  bear. 
Strawberries  on  stiif  soil  could  not  produce  better 
results  than  do  these  tracts  of  well-nigh  barren 
Heath  land.  A  gravelly  subsoil  suits  the  Straw- 
berry well.  The  soil  about  here  is  what  may  be 
termed  a  sandy  loam,  with  in  some  cases  a  great 
deal  of  stone  mixed  with  it ;  bat  in  nearly  all 
there  is  a  large  proportion  of  sand.  The  routine 
of  culture  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows, 
viz. :  — 

Pbbpaeation  of  the  soil. — This  is  usually 
efEected  by  trenching  two  spits  deep,  but  in  most 
of  the  land  utilised  for  Strawberries  there  is  not 
sufficient  depth  of  mould  to  allow  of  the  bottom 
spit  being  brought  to  i;he  top ;  it  is  usually  too 
stony  ;  it  is  therefore  merely  broken  up,  and  the 
top  spit  placed  over  it  ;  on  a  large  scale  it  is 
deeply  ploughed  several  times.  All  Couch  Grass, 
Docks,  and  other  deep-rooting  weeds  are  picked 
out  by  hand  and  burnt,  for  if  the  soil  contains  any 
living  pieces  of  these  noxious  weeds  it  is  impos- 


sible to  eradicate  them  after  the  Strawberries  are 
planted  without  greatly  damaging  the  crop. 

Planting  is  usually  done  in  autumn,  August, 
September,  and  October  being  the  best  months. 
If  frost,  however,  keeps  off  many  are  planted 
later,  and  during  February  and  March  great 
quantities  are  planted,  and  really  good  crops  of 
fine  fruit  are  gathered  the  first  season  provided 
the  plants  are  strong.  The  usual  mode  of  plant- 
ing is  by  means  of  large  dibbers  ;  good  large  holes 
are  made,  and  the  roots  are  put  well  down,  so  that 
they  reach  the  firm  soil  at  the  bottom  ;  the  plants 
are  thus  nearly  buried,  the  crown  just  protruding 
through  the  soil.  The  rows  are  usually  from  2  feet 
to  2i  feet  apart,  but  for  some  of  tlie  large-leaved 
kind's  as  much  as  3  feet  is  given,  large  leaves  and 
large  fruit  usually  going  together. 

Manubing  is,  as  a  rule,  not  done  heavily  be- 
fore planting ;  it  is  put  on   as  a  winter  dressing 
after  the  plants  get  established  and  lightly  forked 
in  between  the  rows,  but  care  is  taken  never  to 
loosen     the     soil    around    the     crowns    of    the 
plants.     I    may  add    that    one   o£   the  greatest 
objections  to  burying  manure  under  the  plants  is 
that  it  encourages   worms,   and   the  land  being 
infested  with  moles,  they  are  sure  to  upheave  the 
soil  when  searching  after  them.    Unless  (he  land 
is  very  poor,  the    young    plants    usually  grow 
quite  strongly  enough  the  first  season,  but  after 
they  have  borne  a  crop  of  fruit,  a  top-dressing  to 
encourage  the  surface  feeding  roots  is  of  great 
service ;   stable    or    farmyard    manure    is    that 
mostly  employed.     As  soon  as   the  spring  sun- 
shine begins  to  exert  its  influence,  and  the  weeds 
begin  to  grow,  hoeing  is  commenced  and  carried 
on  vigorously  on  all  favourable  occasions,  keeping 
the  land  scrupulously  clean  being  of  the  highest 
importance.     Where  the  soil  is  loosened  near  the 
crowns  of  the  plants  in  cleaning  the  beds,  it  is 
again  trodden  as  firmly  as  possible,  and  this  is 
repeated  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  disturb  the 
soil,   and  in   April  the  beds  are  mulched.     The 
mulching  performs  a  double  service  ;  it  not  only 
keeps  weeds   down   and   minimises   evaporation, 
but  also  keeps  the  fruit  clean.      Where    it   is 
possible  to  procure  it,  stable  litter  or  the  bedding 
of    horses  is  unquestionably  the  best  mulching 
material;   it    contains   valuable    nutriment   that 
when    washed   down    to    the    roots    by   spring 
showers  greatly  invigorates  the  plants  when  send- 
ing   up  their  flower-spikes.     I5ut   as    sufficient 
quantities  cannot  be  procured  by  many  growers, 
clean   oat  or  barley  straw  is  substituted,    and  the 
best  of  it  is  again   collected  after  the  crop  is 
gathered  and  built  up  like  a  rick  to  keep  it  dry 
and  serviceable  for  a  second  year.     It  costs  about 
£3  per  ton. 

Gathehing  the  crop  is  performed  by  men, 
women,  and  children  ;  in  the  height  of  the  season 
all  hands  procurable  are  pressed  into  the  service. 
The  earliest  and  finest  fruit  is  packed,  as  I  have 
said,  in  punnets,  the  picking  being  done  at  so 
much  per  dozen  punnets  ;  the  latter  are  then 
packed  in  large  boxes  or  hampers  and  sent  off  by 
rail  to  salesmen.  In  some  seasons  very  remunera- 
tive prices  are  realised  ;  a  crop  of  from  3  tons  to 
5  tons  per  acre  when  prices  are  high  gives  a  large 
profit  to  the  growers,  nearly  £100  per  acre  being 
realised  in  this  way  in  some  years.  But  when  the 
crop  is  over  the  average  it  does  not  pay  to  send 
any  but  the  earliest  fruit  to  London,  as  the  long 
railway  journey  swallows  up  too  much  of  the  pro- 
fits. This  year  from  one  farthing  to  a  halfpenny 
per  punnet  was  all  that  many  growers  cleared  for 
punnets  of  very  fine  fruit,  and  from  this,  rent, 
rates,  labour,  &c.,  have  to  be  deducted.  When 
prices  are  low  punnets  are  put  aside,  and  the  fruit 
is  gathered  and  sold  by  measure  or  weight  for 
preserving. 

The  varieties  grown  by  market  gardeners  are 
not  numerous.  Sir  Joseph  Pax'on  being  more 
largely  grown  than  all  other  sorts  put  together. 
Its  fruit  is  very  fine,  large,  and  highly  coloured, 
and  the  plants  have  a  strong  constitution,  and 
soon  come  into  a  bearing  state.  The  fruit,  too,  is 
firm,  and  stands  a  good  deal  of  rough  usage. 
If  one  speaks  to  market  growers  about  the  supe- 
riority of  flavour  of  the  British  Queen  race   of 


Strawberries,  the  reply  i-i  that  they  are  useless  for 
their  purpose.  Marguerite  is  a  very  fine  Straw- 
berry, and  is  grown  in  considerable  quantities, 
and  some  of  the  late  fruiting  kinds  are  largely 
grown,  notably  Eleanor,  the  Kimberley,  and 
Elton  Pine,  but,  like  all  other  fruits,  market  cul- 
tivators find  selections  answer  their  purpose  better 
than  collections. 

Apteb  gAtheeing  the  crop,  all  runners  not 
required  for  future  plantations  are  cut  chan  off 
and  the  soil  hoed  between  the  rows,  but  the  old 
foliage  is  retained  as  far  as  possible.  The  length 
of  time  during  which  Strawberry  beds  remain  re- 
munerative depends  a  good  deal  on  the  nature  of 
the  soil.  If  good  strong  plants  are  put  out  early 
in  the  season  or  during  August  and  September,  a 
crop  of  fine  fruit  is  usually  secured  the  first  season 
after  planting  ;  in  the  second  season  there  will 
probably  be  a  very  heavy  crop,  and  if  well  looked 
after  the  third  and  fourth  year  good  crops  may  be 
secured.  As  soon,  however,  as  they  begin  to  fail 
the  plants  are  ploughed  up  or  dug  in,  and  the  land 
is  cropped  with  some  other  garden  or  field  crop  for 
a  time,  so  as  to  give  it  a  rest,  and  again  prepare  it 
for  Strawberries.  James  Geoom. 

Gos^ort,  Hants. 


VAGARIES  OF  PEARS. 
Although  the  Pear  crop  this  year  has  been  a 
thin  one,   the   fruit   is  of  better  quality  than  it 
usually  is— at  least  I   find  it  so  here.     We  have 
two  or  three  sorts  quite  rich  and  luscious  in  flavour 
which  have  for  several  seasons  past  been  of  very 
indifferent  quality.    The  behaviour  of  Thompson's, 
for  instance,  is  quite  remarkable.    It  invariably 
bears  well,  but  for  the  past  six  years  the  fruit  has 
not  been  fit  to  eat.     It  never  ripened  thoroughly, 
and  was  always  hard  and  gritty  ;  this  season,  al- 
though somewhat  gritty,  it  is  very  good  in  flavour, 
and  it  is  fit  for  use  earlier  than  usual— a  bit_  of 
experience  not   new  in  regard  to  Pears,  for  I  find 
it  most  difflcult  to  fix  the  ripening  time  of  some 
sorts.    In  the  case  of  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  soil 
evidently   influences    it   a  good   deal   as   regards 
quality  ;  our  heavy  soil  and  rich  borders  certainly 
do  not  suit  it.     In  our  case  it  has  won  for  itself 
the  character  of  the  soapy  Pear,  its  flesh  being 
peculiarly    soft    and    flat    in    flavour.     Huyshes 
Victoria  promises  to  be  good  this  season ;  it  shows 
no  symptoms  of  shrivelling ;  when  thoroughly  ripe, 
which  is  sometimes  at    the    end   of    November 
and    sometimes    in   January,   it  is    much  hked, 
but  it  is  not  every  year  alike  good,  being  some- 
times gritty.  Glou  Morceau  we   never  depend  on 
except  for  culinary  purposes ;  it  is  seldom  m  a 
condition  fit  for  dessert,  being  always  more  or  less 
gritty  ;  this   season,  however,   it  promises   to  be 
better  in  quality  than  I  have  known  it  ever  to  be 
before.     Autumn  Bergamot   is  a  delicious  little 
Pear  that  with  us  is  always  good ;  it  is  a  mid- 
season  melting  Pear,  with  a  fine  rich  aroma;  the 
tree  is  not  so  vigorous  as  one  would  like  it  to  be, 
but   it   is  a   ijretty   constant   bearer.       Althorpe 
Crassane  is  rather  below  medium   size.     It  has  a 
pea-green  skin,  and  is  excellent  in  flavour  ;  it  in- 
variably ripens  at  the  end  of  November.  Josephine 
de  Malines  produces   fruit  of  medium    size,  but, 
unlike  the  last  named  kind,  it  is  not  a  regular 
cropper,  a  circumstance  to  be  regretted,  as  in  other 
respects  it  is  quite    satisfactory,  except   that   it 
sometimes  ripens  in  December,  its  reputed  season 
being  March  and  April.     It  is   a   melting   Pear, 
with  a  rich  fiavour,  in  that  respect  being  unsur- 
passed   by  any   that     ripen   at   the   same    time. 
Beurre  d'Amanlis  is  an  inconstant  bearer,  but  when 
obtained  its  fruit  is  remarkable  for  its  large  size 
and  fine  fiavour.     Sometimes  it  ripens  with  us  at 
the  end  of    September;    this  year    it  was  fully 
a     month    later.       Brockworth      Park    vanes   a 
good     deal    in    its    season    of    ripening;    it  has 
before     now    ripened     with    us     at     the     end 
of  October,  but  this  year  the  few  fruits  which  we 
have  had  of  it  were  ripe  in  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber.    It  is   a  variety    not   much    wanted  where 
Williams'  Bon    Chretien    and   Beurre  d'Amanlis 
are  grown.  Ne  Plus  Meuris  is  a  very  disappointing 
sort  with  us  ;  although  the  tree  bears  fairly  well, 
we  do  not  get  any  fruit  from  it  fit  to  send  to  table 
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above  once  in  three  years.  Just  at  the  time  when 
it  should  begin  to  ripen  it  shrivels  up.  When  well 
ripened  it  is  a  high-class  fruit  as  regards  flavour, 
although  only  of  medium  size.  All  points  con- 
sidered, our  best  Pears  are  Marie  Louise  and  Win- 
ter Nelis.  These  do  not  vary  much  in  their  time 
of  ripening,  and  they  are  generally  excellent.  All 
our  Pears  to  which  these  remarks  have  reference 
are  grown  on  walls  with  east,  south,  and  west 
aspects.  J.  C.  C. 

FRUIT  BUSHES  IN  WINIEE. 

When  fruit  bushes  are  bearing  abundantly  and 
maturing  their  crops  they  never  fail  to  command 
attention,  but  when  the  leaves  have  fallen  and 
there  is  nothing  attractive  about  them  they  are 
frequently  neglected.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see 
them  neither  pruned  nor  manured  until  long  after 
the  time  when  these  operations  ought  to  have  been 
done,  and  in  many  cases  they  receive  no  attention 
whatever  during  the  winter,  which  in  reality  is 
the  only  season  in  which  they  can  be  improved. 
Pruning  is  most  essential  to  high  cultivation,  and 
so  is  a  proper  condition  of  the  soil.  Many  bushes 
will  bear  heavily  without  attention  year  after 
year,  but  at  the  same  time  they  are  degenerating, 
and  to  recruit  them  is  a  tedious  task.  The  most 
safisfactory  way  is  to  see  to  their  wants  every 
winter.  To  prune  and  manure  a  quarter  of  Goose- 
berries and  Currants  consumes  no  great  amount  of 
time.  Pruning  should  have  the  first  attention,  and  it 
miy  be  gone  on  with  at  once.  As  a  rule  all  our  bushes 
are  pruned  in  November,  but  no  harm  will  follow 
their  being  pruned  in  December  or  even  up  to  the 
end  of  February.  Work  of  all  kinds  is,  however, 
generally  pressing  then,  and  therefore  we  always 
try  to  have  our  pruning  done  early.  I  need  not 
describe  minutely  the  details  of  the  process  ;  it 
should  mainly  consist  in  thinning  out  and 
shortening  back  the  shoots.  Gooseberries  do  well 
on  what  may  be  termed  the  spur  system  of  prun- 
ing, and  so  do  Red  and  White  Currants  ;  but 
black  Currants  should  only  have  the  most  barren 
of  their  branches  cut  away.  Raspberries  should 
have  all  the  shoots  which  have  been  bearing  fruit 
cut  away,  and  young  canes  should  be  allowed  to 
take  their  place.  In  pruning  bushes  the  branches 
should  all  be  left  about  the  same  distance  apart. 
Crowding  above  everything  must  be  avoided. 
Half-dead  branches  and  shoots  almost  void  of 
young  fresh  bloom  buds  should  always  give  place 
to  young  fruitful  branches,  and  by  giving  due 
attention  to  this  no  bush  need  ever  be  allowed  to 
bacome  scraggy  and  unfruitful.  Besides  pruning, 
tlie  opportunity  should  always  be  taken  during 
winter  to  give  manure  to  the  bushes  where  it  is 
wanted.  Where  the  soil  is  in  fairly  good  order 
m  inure  will  not  be  required  every  year,  but  at  the 
Sime  time  the  ground  must  never  be  allowed  to 
get  into  a  poor  state,  as  nothing  will  compensate 
for  this  or  make  the  bushes  bear  heavy  crops  of 
full-sized  fruit.  In  manuring  Gooseberries  and 
Currants  the  best  way  is  to  spread  a  good  coating 
of  farmyard  manure  over  the  surface  of  the  soil 
and  fork  it  lightly  in.  Too  many  of  tlie  roots 
should  not  be  disturbed,  but  it  should  be  put 
within  their  reach.  Raspberries  are  not  improved 
by  forking,  but  a  top-dressing  of  manure  does 
them  much  good.  Cambrian. 


Best  late  Grapes  — Mr.  Wildsmith  says 
no  late  Grape  can  touch  Lady  Downes  in  •'  quality 
or  quantity  "  among  other  good  points.  Now,  I 
as  emphatically  assert  that  the  Muscat  of  Alexan- 
dria beats  Lady  Downes  in  both  clean  and  away ; 
at  least  I  am  informed  by  numbers  of  those  who 
eat  Grapes  habitually  at  dessert  that  they  would 
not  touch  the  one  while  they  could  get  the  other ; 
and  I  call  a  late  Grape  one  which  can  be  had  in 
good  condition  up  to  the  new  year  or  February. 
I  have  cut  good  late  black  Hamburghs  in  Janu- 
ary and  early  in  February,  and  Muscats  as  late 
when  the  demand  was  not  so  great,  and  I  have 
known  many  others  do  the  same.  When  I  went 
to  Hatfield  to  study  the  limekiln  business  under 
Mr.  Bennet,  I  saw  there,  on  rails,  either  in  Feb- 
ruary or  March,  one  of  the  finest  lots  of  Muscats 


I  ever  saw,  and  I  came  back  with  less  faith  in  the 
kiln  than  ever,  but  with  my  belief  in  the  good 
qualities  of  the  Muscat  strengthened  in  the  same 
ratio.  If  I  could  have  a  black  and  white 
house  of  late  Grapes,  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
would  be  one.  I  can  only  account  for  Mr.  Wild- 
smith's  setting  up  the  Lady  Downes  so  high  on 
the  supposition  that  he  does  not  consider  the 
Muscat  a  late  Grape. — J.  S. 

Grapes  cracking'. — Mr.  Wildsmith  (p.  122) 
is  hardly  just  when  he  implies  that  I  steered  a  safe 
course  between  him  and  Mr.  Crump  as  regards 
this  subject,  and  he  reverses  the  actual  state  of 
the  case  when  he  speaks  of  the  doubtful "  support " 
I  accorded  him  ;  indeed,  I  was  under  the  impres- 
sion that  it  was  Messrs.  Wildsmith  and  Crump 
who  were  supporting  me,  for  it  is  now  about  five 
years  since  I  wrote  an  article  in  another  paper  ex- 
pressing exactly  the  same  views  as  Mr.  Wild- 
smith,  viz.,  that  it  was  external  atmospheric 
causes  and  not  moisture  at  the  root  which  caused 
cracking,  and  to  that  view  I  have  held  ever  since, 
and  only  reiterated  it  at  page  159,  though  perhaps 
Mr.  Wildsmith  did  not  know  it.  What  the  exact 
external  atmospherical  agencies  are,  however, 
I  am  no  more  sure  than  your  correspondents 
appear  to  be  ;  but  one  new  circumstance  I  venture 
to  record,  and  that  is,  that  according  to  all  I  have 
seen  of  the  Madresfield  Court  Grape  it  is  always 
the  best  coloured  and  firmest  fieihed  examples 
that  crack  worst,  and  I  therefore  regard  cracking 
as — in  one  sense — indicating  the  best  culture. 
Generally  speaking,  your  correspondents  are  now 
abreast  of  the  position  taken  up  by  me  at  the  out- 
set, and,  as  I  said  before,  I  trust  Mr.  Wildsmith 
will  be  able  to  discover  more.  To  confess  the 
truth,  while  entirely  discrediting  the  moisture-at- 
the-root  theory  and  believing  the  causes  of  crack- 
ing to  come  more  from  without  than  from  within, 
I  am  unable  to  tell  what  the  actual  outside  cause 
is,  and  there  we  all  seem  to  be. — J.  S.  W. 

English-raified  Grapes.— Mr.  Westcott 
(p.  383)  speaks  in  high  praise  of  Foster's  Seed- 
ling, but  where  its  merits  lie  I  have  not  yet  dis- 
covered. Its  flavour  is  poor,  like  that  of  all  the 
Sweetwater  section,  and  to  ripen  it  must  hang  a 
long  time,  or  the  skins  of  the  berries  are  green  and 
the  juice  void  of  sugar.  I  unfortunately  had  it  in 
two  houses,  but  I  have  got  rid  of  it  from  the  one, 
and  hope  soon  to  do  so  from  the  other,  as  I  am 
running  up  a  cane  of  a  different  kind.  The  fact  is 
we  have  no  really  good  white  Grapes  except  the 
Muscat,  and  anyone  who  could  succeed  in  raising 
one  equal  to  the  Black  Hamburgh  would  be  doing 
horticulture  a  service.  The  Golden  Hamburgh  has 
almost  fallen  out  of  cultivation.  As  to  Lady 
Downes,  it  is  a  useful  Grape  for  keeping,  but  were 
it  not  for  that  desirable  quality,  few  would  grow 
it,  for  to  do  it  well  and  finish  the  berries  up  so 
that  they  will  hang,  it  must  have  a  long  season, 
and  be  treated  in  every  way  as  one  would  a  Mus- 
cat. If  the  good  old  West's  St.  Peter's  were  man- 
aged in  the  same  way,  it  would  beat  it ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, these  new  comers  have  ousted  others 
superior  to  them  simply  because  they  have  been 
brought  more  under  public  notice,  and  not  from 
any  particular  merits  which  they  possess.  The 
Alicante  is  a  noble-looking  Grape,  and  if  it  only 
had  more  quality  it  would  be  perfect,  as,  like  the 
Black  Hamburgh,  it  requires  little  or  no  heat  be- 
yond what  an  ordinary  summer  affords,  and  always 
puts  on  colour  and  ripens  well. — S.  D. 


Strawberries  In  November. —  I  send  you  two 
^tra« biTiie-s  i.icked  from  the  open  ground.  Tliey  are  of  ttie 
Black  I'liiicf  kintl.  All  the  plants  which  I  have  of  this 
sort  (about  a  hundred)  are  loaded  with  fruit  and  blossom 
as  much  as  there  were  in  the  summer.  I  am  afraid  that 
the  frost  of  last  ni»ht  (the  12th  inst )  will  prevent  any 
more  ripening.— W.L.  Bi.T:iKS,  Hendrewaelod,  near  Conway. 

Figs  dropping.— Will  the  f'igs  left  on  a  tree  at  the 
end  of  the  season  survive  the  winter  and  mature  next 
year  ?- A  SUBSCRIBER. 

*.s*  No  ;  any  larger  than  good  sized  Peas  will  drop  off  as 
soon  as  growth  begins  next  year,  and  even  fruit  of  this  size 
is  not  always  to  be  depended  on;  only  that  which  is  just 
perceptilde  at  the  ui>permost  parts  of  the  shoots  will  hold 
on,  and  not  even  these  unless  the  wood  be  wt-11  ripened. 
The  latter  is  a  point  of  greater  importance  in  the  case  of 
the  Fig  than  in  that  of  any  other  h'uit,  and  to  its  neglfct 
is  attributable  the  failure  so  frequently  met  with  in  the 
first  crop  of  fruit.— W. 


FLOWER  Garden. 

FLOWERS  USEFUL  FOE  CUTTING. 

It  is  a  general  complaint  amongst  owners  of  gar- 
dens that  they  cannot  get  flowers  enough  for  cut- 
ting. They  cannot  get  much  from  the  flower  gar- 
den bedded  out  in  the  orthodox  style,  for  carpet 
beds  and  sub-tropical  plants  yield  nothing,  and 
the  ordinary  flowering  plants  but  little  that  is 
suitable  for  vases  or  bouquets  ;  the  ever-increasing 
demand  for  cut  flowers  can  therefore  be  but  in- 
adequately met,  even  in  large  gardens,  unless  hardy 
plants  are  grown  specially  for  the  purpose.  The 
best  plan  is  to  have  a  portion  of  the  stock  set 
apart  for  cutting — plants  which  one  knows  will 
yield  a  good  succession  of  bloom. 

Roses  come  so  naturally  to  the  front,  that 
they  must  be  first  on  the  list.  They  have  no 
rivals  as  regards  the  length  of  time  during  which 
they  continue  in  bloom,  and  their  suitability  for 
button-hole  and  other  bouquets  causes  them  to  be 
prized  whenever  procurable.  There  is  no  need  for 
giving  here  cultural  directions  as  regards  the 
Rose,  for  they  ought  to  be  well  understood  by 
all  readers  of  The  Gabden.  The  only  thing  for 
those  who  are  desirous  of  having  plenty  of  cut 
flowers,  and  more  especially  of  buds,  is  to  ignore 
the  finest  exhibition  Roses  and  select  from  those 
of  which  mention  is  seldom  made,  especially  the 
Moss,  the  Chinas,  and  the  Teas  ;  some  Hybrid 
I'erpetuals,  too,  that  are  not  faultless  when  ex- 
panded, such  as  General  Jacqueminot,  are  beautiful 
in  a  half  expanded  form. 

Carnations,  Cloves,  and  Picotees  are  in  their 
season  scarcely  inferior  to  Roses  ;  their  exquisite 
perfume  and  long  keeping  properties  make  them 
of  the  highest  value  for  the  bouqueti»t,  and  of  late 
years  what  are  unusually  termed  border  Carnations 
— those  simply  grown  for  their  own  natural  beauty 
— are  much  more  sought  after  than  formerly.  The 
old  crimson  CIo  76  and  the  new  white  continuous 
flowering  Mrs.  Sinkins  are  now  grown  as  exten- 
sively as  bedding  Pelargoniums,  and  if  propagated 
at  various  seasons  of  the  year,  there  is  nodiflSculty 
in  getting  a  succession  of  bloom  from  them.  I 
have  at  present  a  quantity  of  the  old  crimson 
Clove  in  bloom  and  in  bud  in  the  open  air ;  in 
fact,  looking  more  like  July  than  November. 

I'ENTSTEMONS  AND  PHLOXES  of  the  taller 
growing  kinds  are  first-rate  for  filling  vases  and 
for  other  indoor  floral  decorations  where  bold 
spikes  of  flowers  are  required.  They  will  grow  in 
any  fairly  good  garden  soil  and  do  well  in  rows 
about  2  feet  apart.  Seedling  Pentstemons  from  a 
good  strain  may  be  relied  on  to  produce  most 
beautiful  spotted  and  marked  Foxglove-like 
flowers.  In  this  locality  they  stand  the  winters 
well,  but  in  northern  counties  a  supply  of  young 
plants  should  be  sheltered  by  glass  in  case  of  the 
old  plants  being  injured.  Planted  out  in  beds  of 
good  soil  in  April,  they  will  flower  out  of  doors 
until  frost  stops  them. 

Pteethrums  and  Dblphinitjms.— Of  these 
the  former  have  been  so  much  improved  of  late 
years  that  it  is  difficult  to  realise  them  as  the 
descendants  of  the  Pyrethrums  of  only  a  few  years 
ago.  Their  colours  are  distinct  and  well  varied 
and  the  blooms  of  faultless  shape,  with  good,  long 
foot-stalks.  The  Delphiniums  yield  striking 
flowers  for  floral  decoration,  and  the  scarcity  of 
really  good  blue  blossoms  renders  them  all  the 
more  valuable ;  roots  of  them  should  be  planted  at 
once  in  any  good  garden  soil,  and  if  the  earliest 
spikes  of  such  kinds  as  D.  formosum  are  cut 
directly  they  expand,  a  succession  of  smaller 
flowering  shoots  will  push  up  from  the  root.  It  is 
allowing  them  to  form  seed  that  makes  their 
flowering  season  short  lived. 

P-EONiES  of  both  the  herbaceous  and  tree 
varieties  furnish  grand  flowers  for  bold  arrange- 
ments ;  they  are  plants  of  easy  culture  ;  the  roots 
should  be  planted  now  when  they  are  dormant. 
The  herbaceous  kinds  have  large  roots,  like  those 
of  Rhubarb,  and  the  crowns  are  already  showing 
signs  of  growth  ;  if  left  until  spring  they  do  not 
make  nearly  such  good  plants  as  if  got  in  during 
autumn.     The  ( ree  varieties  called  Moutans  have 
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very  beautiful  flowers,  in  soft  shades  of  colour  ; 
they  start  into  growth  very  early  in  spring,  and 
therefore  a  little  shelter  from  late  spring  frost  is 
advisable,  an  attention  which  they  well  repay. 

Lilies  of  various  sorts,  and  especially  the 
hardy  white  Lilium  candidum.are  especially  valu- 
able in  a  cut  state  ;  their  spikes  look  well  placed 
in  vases  entire,  and  single  blcoms  make  efiective 
subjects  for  church  decoration.  I  find  that  by 
planting  the  bulbs  amongst  fruit  bushes  where 
they  get  partial  shelter  and  shade  the  season  of 
flowering  is  prolonged.  Lilies  like  an  open, 
porous  soil.  In  this  locality  nearly  all  the  hardier 
kinds  flourish  in  our  naturally  light  soil  without 
any  special  preparation,  while  the  varieties  of 
lancifolium,  auratum,  and  others  that  are 
usually  grown  in  pots  under  glass  do  well  planted 
out  in  sheltered  positions  where  the  wind  cannot 
get  a  fall  sweep  of  them,  or  they  are  liable  to  get 
snapped  off  at  the  base. 

Aqullegias  are  plants  of  the  easiest  possible 
culture,  and  their  blooms  are  excellent  when  cut. 
Planted  at  this  time  of  the  year  in  any  ordinary 
'  good  garden  soil  in  beds  about  2  feet  apart,  they 
will  send  up  a  succession  of  beautiful  flowers  for 
a  length  of  time. 

Margubhites,  or  Paris  Daisies,  are  now  so  ex- 
tensively grown  that  but  few  gardens  are  without 
them.  They  are  of  the  easiest  culture  ;  either  sow 
seed  of  them  or  propagate  them  from  cuttings 
early  in  March,  and  plant  them  out  in  good  rich 
soil  in  April  or  early  in  May ;  thus  treated,  they 
will  flower  continuously  until  sharp  frost  cuts  off 
all  out-door  flowers.  They  withstand  a  good  deal 
of  rough  weather,  and  yield  plenty  of  fljwers 
after  tender  summer  flowering  plants  are  cleared 
off.  Campanula  persicifolia  alba  is  also  an  ex- 
cellent plant  for  filling  the  cut-fiower  basket.  It 
grows  freely  in  any  soil.  If  the  roots  are  parted 
at  once  plenty  of  flower-stems  will  be  forthcoming 
next  year. 

Wallflowers  and  Stocks  are  both  so  fra- 
grant and  suitable  for  cutting,  that  every  one 
should  grow  them  for  that  purpose.  Both  the 
single  and  double  Wallflowers  are  equally  good, 
but  the  old  double  yellow  and  red  are  getting 
scarce.  They  should  be  propagated  by  means  of 
cuttings  put  in  under  hand-glasses  in  the  latter 
part  of  summer.  The  clear  yellow  and  blood-red 
single  kinds,  of  which  there  are  many  selections, 
should  be  sown  in  February  for  flowering  next 
spring,  and  some  sown  as  soon  as  the  seed  is 
ripe  and  planted  out  early  in  spring  will  usually 
flower  freely  in  autumn.  I  have  a  quantity  at 
present  in  full  bloom,  a  small  bunch  of  which  will 
perfume  a  whole  house  with  a  scent  scarcely 
inferior  to  that  of  Violets.  Stocks  of  the  dwarf 
branching  kind  which  are  especially  valuable, 
should  be  sown  in  pans  or  boxes,  and  transplanted 
where  they  are  to  flower  as  soon  as  they  are  large 
enough  to  handle.  Gladioli  and  Dahlias,  the 
latter  both  single  and  double,  are  very  valuable  in 
a  cut  state,  the  single  Dahlias  that  are  so  easily 
raised  from  seed  having  quite  eclipsed  the  double 
kinds,  but  the  small  Pompone  varieties  must 
not  be  overlooked.  They  look  well  when  cut. 
Gladioli,  too,  with  their  stately  spikes  of  varied 
colours  are  amongst  the  most  gorgeous  of  hardy 
flowers.  They  succeed  admirably  amongst  Rhodo- 
dendrons in  beds  of  light,  porous  soil.  The  shelter 
of  the  shrubs  suits  them  perfectly.  Good  bulbs 
may  also  be  planted  in  beds  in  the  reserve  gar- 
den, where  they  will  yield  fine  spikes  for  cutting. 
Sweet  Peas,  treated  as  annuals  or,  better  still, 
as  biennials,  are  amongst  the  best  of  plants  for 
yielding  a  continuous  supply  of  cut  blooms.  If 
sowing  them  in  autumn  has  not  yet  had  a  trial, 
I  would  recommend  them  to  be  sown  at  once. 
Sow  rather  thinly  in  a  sheltered  spot,  and  as  soon 
as  they  peep  through  the  soil,  cover  them  with 
coal  ashes  ;  put  some  bushy  stakes  to  them,  and 
keep  their  flowers  gathered  closely,  as  seed-pods 
soon  bring  their  flowering  season  to  a  close.  Irises 
of  various  sorts  are  also  very  beautiful  both  in 
form  and  colour.  They  should  be  planted  at  once 
in  any  fairly  good  soil. 
Tbitoma  Uvabia  and  Spir^AS  are  both  use- 


In  the  case  of  the  Tritoma  divide  the  clumps  now, 
and  give  the  roots  a  little  protection  in  the  event 
of  severe  frosts,  when  plenty  of  good  spikes  of 
flower  will  be  the  result.  As  to  the  Spirreas, 
their  feathery  plumes  are  very  graceful.  S.  Filipen- 
dula,  S.  palmata,  S.  japonica,  and  S.  Aruncus 
are  all  well  worth  a  place  in  gardens,  their 
foliage  being  almost  equal  to  that  of  Ferns  for 
gornishing. 

Daffodils,  Jonquils,  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
and  many  other  bulbs  should  be  grown  in  quan- 
tity for  the  sake  of  their  flowers.  When  once 
planted  in  good  soil  they  last  for  many  years  and 
increase  rapidly.  Anemones,  both  spring  and 
autumn  flowering,  are  likewise  indispensable,  tlie 
beautiful  A.  japonica  being  still  in  fine  flower  out 
of  doors. 

Chrysanthemums  have  but  few  rivals  at  this 
time  of  the  year;  they  make  decidedly  finerplmts 
out  of  doors  than  with  their  roots  cramped  in 
pots.  The  best  plan  to  guard  against  early  frost 
is  to  grow  them  in  positions  where  some  shelter 
can  be  placed  over  them,  as  the  beauty  and  purity 
of  the  whites  and  the  delicate  shades  of  other 
colours  are  soon  marred  by  frost  and  heavy  rains. 
I  find  cuttings  struck  in  March  and  planted  out 
in  Blay  make  very  fine  bushes  without  any  of  that 
attention  which  plants  in  pots  require.  If  some 
can  be  lifted  and  replanted  in  cool  orchard  houses 
they  will  bear  the  transfer  if  done  carefully  with- 
out any  danger  or  scarcely  showing  signs  of  having 
been  removed.  Any  elaborate  thinning  of  buds 
is  not  required  in  the  case  of  plants  grown  for 
cutting. 

Christmas  Roses,  from  their  blooming  in  mid- 
winter, should  not  be  forgotten.  Good  clumps  of 
them  planted  in  sheltered  positions  yield  pearly 
white  buds  that  should  be  gathered  before  they 
expand,  as  they  open  perfectly  well  in  water,  and 
are  of  better  colour  than  when  left  to  expand  on 
the  plant.  If  planted  in  open  or  exposed  positions 
a  hand-glass  or  cloche  should  be  placed  over  them 
as  soon  as  the  flowers  show  themselves  above 
ground.  H.  niger  maximus  is  one  of  the  best  in  a 
cut  state.  The  above  really  good  plants  anyone 
can  grow,  and  they  will  be  sure  to  yield  plenty  of 
flowers  for  cutting.  James  Groom. 

Gosj>ort,  Hants 


NEW  FRENCH  HYBRID  GLADIOLI. 

Having  again  grown  during  the  current  year  the 
set  of  eight  hybrids  sent  out  last  autumn  by  M. 
Victor  Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  as  the  result  of  his 
cross-fertilisation  between  the  species  G.  purpureo- 
auratus  and  one  of  the  forms  of  G.  gandavensis, 
and  having  succeeded  in  blooming  seven  out  of  the 
eight,  as  well  as  two  similar  hybrids  received  from 
M.  J.  B.  A.  Deleuil,  of  Marseilles,  I  am  induced  to 
hope  that  some  brief  note?,  made  while  each 
variety  was  at  its  best  in  my  garden,  as  to  the  re- 
spective and  comparative  merits  of  each,  may  not 
be  without  interest  to  those  of  your  readers  who 
admire  these  beautiful  and  easily  grown  ornaments 
of  our  autumn  garden,  and  may  also  be  some 
guide  to  those  who  think  of  acquiring  some  of 
them  for  next  year's  bloom,  as  to  which  to  choose 
and  which  to  avoid  if  they  do  not  purchase  the 
entire  set.  M.  Lemoine's  eight  varieties  were 
planted  in  the  open  ground  on  November  7,  1882, 
and  were  named  as  follows :  — 

Enfant  de  Nancy,  which  opened  its  first 
flower  on  August  11,  is  a  comparatively  low  grow- 
ing variety,  with  medium  sized  flowers  of  deep 
crimson,  with  rich  velvety  markings  of  a  deeper 
hue  on  the  lower  petals. 

Cleopatrb  commenced  to  bloom  on  August 
14,  and  is  a  fine  vigorous  grower,  with  handsome 
well-formed  flowers  of  a  delicate  shade  of  rosy 
salmon  colour,  with  rich  crimson  blotch,  margined 
with  a  pale  sulphur  band  on  lower  petals. 

Cheistofb  Colombb  commenced  to  bloom  on 
August  17,  is  a  tall,  vigorous  grower,  with  branch- 
ing flower-stem  and  medium  sized  flowers  of  a 
dull  salmon-pink,  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  bright 
golden  streak  on  a  deep  crimson  blotch.  One  of 
ful,  especially  the  latter  for  supplying  cut  bloom,   tlie  lea,st  dgsirable  of  tlie  set, 


INCENDIE  commenced  to  bloom  on  August  24 
and  has  fine,  well  opened  flowers  of  a  pleasing 
shade  of  cherry  red,  with  lighter  centre  and  deep 
crimson  velvety  lower  petals,  with  slight  vein  of 
gold  in  centre  of  each.    A  most  beautiful  variety. 

Victor  Hugo  commenced  to  bloom  August  26, 
and  is  a  fine,  tall,  vigorous-growing  variety,  with 
the  largest  and  most  fully  opened  flowers  of  any 
of  this  family  I  have  seen.  The  colour  is  a  pleas- 
ing light  cerise,  shading  to  white  towards  the 
centre,  with  a  deep  crimson  blotch  surrounded  by 
a  clear  primrose  border  on  the  lower  petals.  An 
exceedingly  handsome  and  cfilective  variety,  quite 
the  best  of  the  set. 

Mars  opened  the  first  flower  on  Sept,  2  :  it  is  a 
medium-sized  flower  of  a  clear  rosy  purple  shade 
of  colour,  distinctly,  marked  on  the  lower  petals 
with  a  blotch  of  a  deeper  shade  of  rose  colour  on  a 
white  ground. 

Obelisque  commenced  to  bloom  on  Sept.  10, 
and  is  a  medium-sized  flower  of  a  deep  shade  of 
rosy  purple  with  distinctly  marked  carmine  blotch 
on  the  lower  petals,  and  a  primrose  lip.  A  very 
beautiful  variety. 

Stanley  did  not  bloom,  so  I  shall  have  to  des- 
cribe it  with  next  year's  lot,  which  I  hope  to  receive 
from  Nancy  in  a  day  or  two,  and  which  again  con- 
sists of  eight  variet.es,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  are' 
if  possible,  still  more  beautiful  than  those  above 
described,  but  Victor  Hugo  will  be  hard  to  beat  as 
I  consider  it  quite  as  fine  as  any  of  M.  Souchet's 
hybrids  of  gandavensis. 

M.  Deleuil's  two  varieties  are  as  follows  : — 
CosLus  commenced  to  bloom  on  August  1,  and 
is  a  handsome,  large,  well-opened  flower  of  a  rosy 
crimson  shade,  distinctly  marked  with  a  deeper 
crimson  blotch,  clearly  margined  with  a  band  of 
primrose-yellow. 

Zelib  commenced  to  bloom  on  August  18,  and 
is  a  comparatively  low-growing  variety,  with  me- 
dium sized  flowers  of  a  lovely  shade  of  purplish 
rose  colour,  with  deep  rosy  crimson  blotch  edged 
with  creamy  white  on  the  lower  petals ;  an  exceed- 
ingly pleasing  variety,  and  one  of  the  freest  in- 
creasers  of  them  all,  a  small  bulb  having  sent  up 
no  less  than  four  stems  each  of  which  will  make  a 
new  bulb  and  three  of  which  bloomed  this  year. 
Selgrove,  Queenstmrii.      W.  E.  Gumbleton. 


Olove  Carnations. — I  would  like  to  know 
whether  Mr.  Muir's  plants  which  bloomed  so 
long  are  of  the  old  dark  variety  or  not,  and 
whether  the  one  set  of  plants  gave  the  long  suc- 
cession of  sixteen  or  seventeen  weeks'  flowering 
(see  p.  396),  or  whether  he  had  relays  of  younger 
plants  planted  in  different  aspects.  My  experience 
of  the  old  Clove  has  been  quite  different  from  his. 
It  belongs  to  the  border  type  of  Carnations,  and, 
like  them,  is  pretty  soon  over.  Being  a  strong 
grower  and  furnishing  plenty  of  Gras?,  it 
is  generally  layered,  and  if  the  earliest  l.iyers 
are  left  around  the  old  stools,  they  will  doubt- 
less flower,  and  in  that  way  prolong  the 
blooming  season.  It  is  probable  that  the  plants 
in  question  may  have  been  thus  treated.  For 
continuous  blooming,  your  readers  should  try  the 
Tree  sorts,  good  strong  seedlings,  or  even  cuttings, 
of  which  will  either  flower,  or  make  the  attempt, 
until  frosts  cut  the  buds  off.— J.  Knight,  The 
Oaks,  Epsom. 

*^*  In  reference  to  the  above,  Mr.  Muir  writes 
as  follows :  Our  stock  is  that  of  the  true  old 
Clove  Carnation,  with  blooms  of  the  deepest  crim- 
son, perfectly  double,  and  in  size  averaging  3 
inches  across.  One  set  of  plants  blooms  all  the 
season.  Those  in  question  were  layered  in  August, 
left  out  all  winter,  and  transplanted  in  April  into 
good  soil.  The  young  plants  are  generally  planted 
in  clusters  of  four  or  five,  and  one  of  these  may 
bloom  before  the  others  in  the  same  group,  but 
they  do  not  undergo  any  special  preparation  in 
order  to  make  them  bloom  sixteen  or  seventeen 
weeks  in  succession,  as  they  naturally  do  so.  The 
above  number  of  weeks  during  which  the  plants  were 
in  bloom  is  quite  within  the  mark,  as,  apart 
from  having  them  open  in  June,  we  out  soipe 
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lovely  flowers  on  the  1st  of  November.  Old  plants 
left  uDcared  for  bloom  equally  well.  I  know  of 
no  other  Carnation  of  equal  beauty  and  sweetness 
which  will  bloom  so  long  and  well,  and  grow  so 
freely  with  so  little  care  as  this.  As  in  the  case 
of  many  other  beautiful  and  valuable  hardy  plants, 
"  time  and  trouble  '  should  never  be  mentioned 
in  connection  with  their  culture.  As  to  time,  any 
one  could  layer  fifty  of  thee  Carnations  in  an 
hour,  and  the  operation  of  transplanting  in  spring 
could  be  done  in  another  hour.  Where  this  mode 
of  culture  is  practised,  the  lot  might  be  staked 
in  another  hour.  Therefore,  in  reality  three  or 
four  months'  bloom  might  be  secured  at  the  ex- 
pense of  three  hours'  work  ;  and  where  old  plants 
are  left  undisturbed,  even  less  time  than  that 
would  satisfy  all  their  requirements  during  twelve 
months.  Our  only  regret  is  that  we  cannot  have 
their  deliciously-scented  blooms  always. 

Oxalls  lutea.— I  do  not  think  that  this  Is 
much  grown  ;  I  never  came  across  it  nor  see 
mention  made  of  it.  It  is  probably  of  too  weedy 
a  character  to  be  a  favourite  with  many,  but  it 
certainly  has  charms  which  should  entitle  it  to 
some  consideration.  The  flowers  are  bright  yellow, 
and  produce  quite  a  striking  efllect  in  the  full  sun, 
especially  in  the  case  of  a  mass  of  them  a  yard  or 
so  square.  Once  established,  it  seeds  so  abun- 
dantly that  it  is  sure  to  come  up  freely  every  year 
and  at  varying  times,  so  that  there  is  always  a 
patch  in  bloom  through  the  summer  and  autumn. 
—J.  C.  13. 

TropsBolum  compactum  Lustrous.— I 

saw  a  whole  bed  of  a  variety  e.xactly  like  this,  as 
far  as  lean  recollect,  in  the  gardens  of  Mr.  Pochin, 
at  Bodnant,  North  AVales.  It  originated,  I  believe, 
in  the  gardens  of  Mr.  Barlow  at  Ktakehill,  and 
was  named  T.  Barlowi.  T.  speciosum  was  also 
flowering  freely,  and  another  bed  of  T.  polyphyl- 
lum,  with  long  wreaths  of  its  yellow  flowers,  was 
a  sight  long  to  be  remembered  ;  it  was  early  in 
September.  The  rather  moist  climate  of  North 
Wales  is  well  adapted  for  I  he  growth  and  flowering 
of  these  Tropsolums.  A  bed  of  T.  Barlowi  and 
T.  polyphyllum  should  be  in  every  garden.— J. 
Douglas. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


Harjison'5  Musk. — Lnst  M-ay  we  planted  a  good  deiil 
of  this  in  the  llnwer  gartlon.  ami  it  bloomod  freely  and 
looked  e.xceedingly  well  from  then  until  September,  but  it  is 
quite  gone  now.  It  is  useless  as  an  autumn  flower. — J. 
tivm]  Margani,  Taihach. 

Cactus  Dahlia  (.Tuareri)  —  I  have  to-d.ay  (November 
6)  out  some  excellent  blooms  from  this  Dahlia,  quite  as 
large  and  equal  in  colour  to  any  which  the  same  plants 
have  produced  this  season.  The  inttnsity  of  the  colour 
of  this  variety  makes  it  a  favourite  witli  evciybody.- 
J.  0.  C. 

Fcllla  cam  paniUata  albs. — Those  who  maybe  addin 
to  tlieir  collection  of  hardy  bulbs  and  have  not  this  Squill 
should  make  special  note  of  it.  It  is  a  plant  for  evfry  gar- 
den, thriving  in  almost  any  soil  and  increasing  with  great 
freedom.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  hardy  flowers  for  cutting, 
and  should  be  much  grown  where  mauy  flowers  are  re- 
quired for  indoor  decoration.- J.  C.  B. 

Martyniafragrans.  — Well  grown,  this  sweet  scented 
annual  is  one  of  the  nust  satisfactory  plants  for  a  green- 
house or  for  conservatory  decoration  that  can  be  gio^^n, 
and  it  should  certainly  be  more  largely  cultivated  than  it 
now  is.  The  seed  should  be  sown  from  March  to  June, 
pushing  the  plants  along  freely  in  frames  during  their 
earlier  stages  of  growth,  and  afterwards  removing  them  to 
a  sunny  position  in  the  open.— J.  (:.  B. 

How  to  improve  Columbines.— Tliinking  to  ob- 
tain something  good  in  the  way  of  hardy  Columbines,  I 
crossed  a  very  fine,  pure  white  form  of  A.  vulgaris  with  A. 
cauulea,  and  also  with  A.  glandulosa.  but  the  result  was  a 
failure.  I  had  about  200  plants,  and  when  they  flowered 
th<  y  were  all  alike,  as  crosses  of  this  flower  usually  are, 
but  all  were  spoiled,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  hybrids 
have  gone  to  the  rubbish  heap.  I  shall  be  anxious  to  hear 
the  result  of  31r.  \VoUey  Dod's  efforts  in  this  direction.— J. 
Douglas. 

Birds  and  Echeverlas.— During  both  this  and  last 
suirmer  sparrows  qui'e  destroyed  the  beauty  of  E.  metal- 
lica  by  pecking  holes  in  the  le.aves  and  disfiguring  the  out- 
side of  them.  I  could  not  think  at  first  wh'at  did  it,  Init  I 
watched,  f.nd  five  or  six  at  a  time  would  come  to  them  and 
peck  away  as  if  they  enjoyed  such  work.  Although  there 
were  plenty  of  E.  secunda  glauca,  they  would  not  touch 
them.  Has  anyone  found  them  to  do  so  in  other  places?— 
.T.  C.  F, 


HEATING  SlilALL  GREENHOUSES. 
At  this  season  everyone  who  has  a  greenhouse,  and 
who  wishes  to  look  after  his  plants  for  the  winter, 
either  furbishes  up  his  present  apparatus  or  looks 
around  for  another,  and  amongst  the  many  that 
are  in  the  market  he  may  well  remain  undecided. 
In  the  first  place  the  amount  of  heat  obtained 
from  any  apparatus  depends  on  the  consumption 
of  fuel.  Unless  a  certain  amount  of  fire  is  present, 
only  a  small  amount  of  heat  can  be  had.  Thus, 
with  oil  stoves,  a  burner  giving  a  flame  2  inches 
wide  and  1  inch  high  will  not  give  off  half  the 
heat  that  a  4-inch  burner  will,  and  yet  some  assert 
that  a  2-inch  burner  will  heat  a  moderately  large 
glass  house.  The  same  applies  to  gas,  an  instance 
of  which  let  us  quote.  One  maker  produces  a 
ventilating  stove  which  has  a  row  of  fifteen  simple 
gas-jets,  and  is  calculated  to  heat  from  about  700 
to  1000  cubic  feet  of  space  ;  while  another  firm 
maintains  that  its  stove  gives  off  more  heat  from 
one  fish-tail  burner  than  the  other  does  with  its 
fifteen  jets.  Such  assertions  are  valueless,  because 
where  heat  is  not  generated  it  cannot  be  radiated 
from  any  apparatus.  Heat  also  as  a  constant 
rule  always  ascends,  and  if— as  in  an  oil 
stove — it  is  generated  and  radiated  at  one  fixed 
point,  it  ascends  directly  to  the  roof  and  is  lost, 
simply  slipping  out  between  the  laps  of  the  glass. 
For  this  reason  alone  hot-water  pipes  are  to  be 
preferred  to  simple  stoves,  as  they  diffuse  the  heat 
over  a  greater  space,  but  in  no  case  will  the  heat 
given  olT  be  more  than  that  generated  by  the  com- 
bustion of  the  fuel.  The  heat  from  the  fuel  is 
better  utilised  in  a  slow  combustion  boiler  than  in 
one  where  there  is  a  quick  draught,  for  while  in 
the  former  it  is  possible  to  extract  about  90  per 
cent,  of  the  heat  generated,  with  the  latter  from 
50  percent,  to 75  per  cent,  is  about  the  most  that 
can  be  had.  In  the  case  of  many  small  houses  in 
which  bedding  stock  is  kept  through  the  winter 

Oil  stoves  are  used,  and  these  will  keep  out 
frost  if  in  only  small  places  where  the  cubical 
capacity  is  not  more  than  from  500  feet  to  750  feet 
of  space.  The  makes  of  stoves  suitable  for  the 
purpose  are  numerous,  and  vary  in  price  from 
Gs.6d.  to  i,'3,  but  perhaps  the  most  useful  isRippin- 
gille'sKeliance,  a  large  size  of  which  costs  about  30s. 
Simpler  forms  of  stoves,  such  as  are  sold  generally 
by  most  ironmongers,  are  useful,  and,  save  that 
they  are  of  tin  instead  of  iron,  may  be  used 
instead  of  the  Reliance.  Of  course  they  must  be 
had  with  sufficiently  wide  wicks  to  give  off 
enough  heat  for  the  space  to  be  warmed,  and 
should  have  a  flat  iron  or  tin  plate  suspended 
about  3  inches  or  4  inches  above  them  to  deflect 
the  ascending  heat,  and  cause  it  to  be  diffused 
through  the  space  to  be  warmed  as  much  as 
possible.  Far  before  these  simple  stoves,  how- 
ever, are  the 

Mineral  oil  hot-tvatee  appaeatus,  vended 
by  most  large  lamp  stores.  Hooper  &  Co.'s 
Repellent  is  a  fair  example  of  this  style  of 
heating  apparatus.  It  consists  of  a  coil  of  zinc 
pipes  connected  with  a  boiler  heated  by  a  lamp. 
Poore  &  Co.,  Cheapside,  and  Christy  &  Co.,  Fenchurch 
Street,  also  make  and  sell  good  apparatus;  and  as 
the  heat  is  largely  taken  up  by  the  water  and 
diffused  over  a  wide  space,  the  heat  of  the  house 
is  kept  more  regular,  and  less  waste  occurs. 
Another  good  form  of  oil  stove  is  the 

Condensing  and  kadiating  oil  stoves,  of 
which  Gillingham's  Radiator,  Ritchie's  Lux  Calor, 
and  Clark's  Syphon  are  examples,  the  heat  being 
conserved  in  a  horizontal  cylinder  in  the  first 
case,  and  in  vertical  cylinders  in  the  next  two  ; 
the  products  of  combustion  are  condensed,  and 
save  carbonic  acid  prevented  from  escaping  in  a 
gaseous  form.  Of  course  these  are  more  expensive 
than  simple  stoves,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
keep  the  air  purer,  and  may  be  used  in  dwelling 
rooms  if  necessary.     Next  come 

Fuel  stoves,  which  cannot  be  recommended, 
as  they  give  off  heat  which  is  liable  to  fluctuate 
greatly  in  its  intensity,  for  while  it  may  not 
exceed  150°  Fahr.  at  one  time,  in  less  than 
an  hour  it  may  be  at  400°  Fahr.,  or  possibly  more. 
The  Tortoise  and  other  lined  slow  combustion 
stoves  of  a  like  form  are  best,  and  with  regular 


care  will  give  as  good  results  as  any  stove  made 
if  we  except  George's  Calorigen  for  fuel,  which 
in  intelligent  hands  is  excellent.  It  warms  the 
air,  and,  if  necessary,  can  be  arranged  to  admit 
pure  warmed  air  from  the  outside  of  the  building 
to  be  heated.  For  giving  off  a  regular  supply  of 
warmed  pure  air  this  stove  can  hardly  be  sur- 
passed amongst  fuel  stoves,  while  among 

The  gas  stoves  arranged  for  heating  build- 
ings with  pure  air,  it  holds  a  foremost  place. 
Fletcher's  ventilating  gas  stove  and  the  plain 
ventilating  gas  stove  are  also  good,  as  fresh  air  is 
is  admitted  from  the  outside  and  passing  through 
the  stove  is  admitted  in  a  warm  state,  while  all 
the  products  of  combustion  are  taken  outside  the 
building.  Asbestos  fires  and  open  gas  fires  are 
not  to  be  thought  of  where  there  are  plants,  as 
the  fumes  and  gases  produced  are  sure  to 
find  their  way  among  the  plants.  There  are 
gas  stoves  without  flues  which  answer  fairly  well, 
as  all  the  products  of  combustion  are  condensed 
into  liquid  form,  except  the  carbonic  acid,  which, 
being  heavier  than  the  atmosphere,  falls  to  the 
ground,  and  is  carried  off  readily  by  any  current 
of  air  which  circulates  there.  The  Lux  Calor, 
Clark's  Syphon,  and  Gillingham's  Radiator  are  of 
this  class,  and  perform  their  work  well,  giving  a 
good  return  for  the  gas  burned  ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  where  gas  is  from  any  cause  used,  gas 
boilers  outside  the  house  are  the  best,  as  the  hot- 
water  pipes  do  not  convey  any  of  the  deleterious 
fumes  of  the  gas  inside  the  space  to  be  heated. 
Fletcher's  Warringtcm  boiler  is  good,  as  is  also 
Poore  &  Co.'s,  and  in  the  same  list  comes  Pendle- 
ton's and  the  Thames  Bink  Iron  Company's,  all  of 
which  are  good  to  heat  up  to  about  50  feet  of 
4-inch  pipe  in  a  proper  manner.  Gas-heating  ap- 
paratus, however,  needs  a  considerable  amount  of 
fixing,  and  much  care  is  necessary  with  it,  owing 
to  the  varying  pressure  of  the  gas,  and  practically 
some 

Hot- water  apparatus  to  burn  solid  fuel  is 
preferable  to  gas.  Wagstaff's,  the  Thames  Bank, 
and  other  cylindrical  independent  boilers  of  fair 
size  are  very  useful  for  heating  small  houses  re- 
quiring up  to  400  feet  of  4-iEoh  pipe,  as  the  whole 
apparatus  can  be  put  up  as  a  tenant's  fixture  and 
taken  away  at  will.  Of  course  the  price  is  not  so 
low  as  that  of  portable  stoves,  which  are  adver- 
tised at  from  50s.  and  upwards,  but  the  results 
are  certain,  and  where  the  owner  of  the  boiler  has 
only  a  short  term  as  regards  his  house,  they  answer 
all  purposes,  burning  from  eight  to  fifteen  hours 
without  attention,  and  keeping  the  pipes  hot  for 
the  whole  time.  In  the  case  of  freehold  or  long 
leasehold  property,  boilers  fixed  in  brickwork  are 
the  most  economical,  and  upright  conical  forms 
give  good  results  with  a  minimum  of  labour; 
saddle  boilers  of  a  fair  size  also  give  good  results, 
burning  up,  as  they  do,  all  kinds  of  rubbish. 
However,  the  choice  of  a  boiler  should  be  left  to 
the  hot-water  fitter,  who  will  only  recommend 
the  use  of  that  which  is  best  suited  to  the  place, 
and  to  the  length 

Pipes,  which  should  be  commensurate  with  the 
space  to  be  heated.  For  general  use  in  the  houses 
of  amateurs,  40  feet  length  of  4-inch  pipes  should 
be  allowed  for  every  thousand  feet  of  cubical  ca- 
pacity, or  where  the  house  is  much  exposed  and 
badly  glazed  even  50  feet  will  not  be  too  much, 
as  great  waste  is  sure  to  occur  in  such  places,  and 
the  pipes  may  not  always  be  kept  at  a  regular 
heat.  Besides,  the  larger  the  amount  of  pipe  per 
thousand  feet  of  cubical  capacity,  the  less  firing 
will  be  used,  as  the  whole  of  the  heat  possible  can 
then  be  extracted  unless  the  pipes  exceed  the 
capacity  of  the  boiler,  in  which  case,  of  course,  a 
dead  loss  would  be  the  result.  Four  square  feet 
of  boiler  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the  fire, 
and  having  about  100' square  inches  of  firebar 
area,  will  heat  200  feet  of  4-inch  pipe  or  a  corre- 
spondingly longer  lengthof  lessersize.and  this  will 
easily  give  some  idea  of  the  size  of  boiler  neces- 
sary for  the  length  of  pipe  used.  Pipes  should 
always  rise  about  half  an  inch  in  every  9  feet  to 
the  highest  point,  and  should  be  carried  their 
whole  length  without  dips,  as  such  would  cause  a 
stoppage  in  the  circulation  of   the  water.     Hot 
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water  ascends  by  specific  gravity,  being  lighter 
bulk  for  bulk  than  cold,  and  when  it  reaches  as 
high  as  it  can,  it  stops,  unless,  indeed,  the  high 
pressure  system  is  adopted,  and  this,  besides  being 
unsuitable  for  horticultural  purposes,  is  dangerous 
unless  in  the  hands  of  experienced  persons.  For 
small  establishments  nothing  beats  the  low  pres- 
sure system  of  heating,  and  unless  where  waste 
steam  or  high  pressure  hot  water  has  to  be  uti- 
lised, the  latter  should  not  be  thought  of,  as,  be- 
sides being  dangerous,  special  wrought  iron  pipes 
have  to  be  used  in  connection  with  it,  and  these  are 
several  times  the  price  of  the  cast  pipes  used  in 
the  low  pressure  system.  In  all  plans  of  heating, 
the 

Fuel  is  of  great  importance  ;  for  general  pur- 
poses nothing  is  better  than  hard  burnt  coke 
broken  to  sizes  to  suit  the  boiler  or  stove ;  the 
smaller  the  apparatus,  the  smaller  the  fuel 
needed.  Thus  with  an  upright  boiler  which  has  a 
lire  space  of  about  8  inches  in  diameter  by  15 
inches  or  16  inches  high,  and  which  is  intended 
to  be  used  on  the  slow  combustion  principle,  the 
coke  should  be  no  larger  than  walnuts  and  free 
from  dust,  while  with  larger  boilers  on  the  same 
principle  it  should  be  no  larger  than  hen's  eggs. 
Many  fuel  stoves  without  boilers  also  need  small 
fuel,  and  cannot  be  kept  alight  with  any  other. 
The  same  remarks  also  apply  where  anthracite 
or  other  non-bituminous  coal  is  used.  This  being 
unlikely  to  cake  together,  and  burning  better 
than  coke  in  many  kinds  of  stoves,  is  worth  the 
extra  price  charged  for  it,  but  in  no  case  should 
bituminous  coal  be  used,  as  it  runs  or  cakes 
together,  and  causes  the  fire  to  die  out,  and 
often  when  it  is  most  wanted.  In  all  flues 
dampers  should  be  used  to  regulate  the  draught 
and  to  economise  fuel,  as  it  is  sheer  loss  to  have 
the  fire  rushing  up  the  chimney.  Thorough  com- 
bustion should  take  place  in  the  furnace,  and  no 
smoke  should  pass  away,  as  smoke  is  simply  uu- 
consumed  fuel,  and  to  have  much  of  it  is  a  waste 
of  money.  Have  close  fire  doors  to  the  boiler,  a 
damper  in  the  chimney,  and  a  properly  set  boiler, 
and  the  best  return  for  the  money  expended  on  fuel 
may  confidently  be  expected ;  whereas  an  open 
fire  front,  a  clear  chimney,  and  a  badly  set  boiler 
will  waste  both  heat  and  money,  and  a  large  per- 
centage of  soot  will  issue  from  the  top  of  the 
chimney  to  pollute  the  air  and  poison  the  plants 
around.  Of  course,  the  chimney  will  be  swept 
from  time  to  time  to  prevent  the  soot  choking  the 
draught,  and  for  this  purpose  a  soot  door  should 
be  provided.  The  old  brick  flues  used  in  former 
days  are  now  nearly  obsolete,  but  are  sometimes 
used  where  fuel  is  very  cheap,  but  as  they  cost  as 
much  as  hot- water  apparatus,  and  are  not  so  easily 
managed,  they  cannot  really  be  recommended. 
Walton-on-Thames.  Walter  J.  May. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


ARAUCAEIAS  AND  OTHER  CONIFERS. 
Me.  Baines  writes  despondingly  as  to  the  future 
of  Arauoaria  imbricata  in  this  country,  but  does 
he  not  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head  when  he  says 
that  as  both  it,  the  Deodar,  and  the  Welling- 
tonia  have  in  general  been  planted  without  any 
regard  to  situation,  and  as  ^if  tree  planting  were  a 
new  art  altogether  ?  When  the  exceptional  beauty 
of  these  Conifers  was  brought  into  notice,  and  as 
soon  as  they  became  cheap  enough,  they  were 
planted  in  every  imaginable  position,  good  or  bad, 
and,  as  a  rule,  they  were  placed  in  the  most  ex- 
posed spot  in  the  pleasure  grounds  just  where 
they  were  deprived  of  that  shelter  which  to  them 
means  life  and  health,  and  the  absence  of  which 
entails  sooner  or  later  either  sudden  death  or  pre- 
mature decrepitude.  What  wonder,  then,  that 
we  see  so  many  wretched  looking  specimens.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  curious  if  trees,  which  of  their 
nature  fear  the  exposure  to  icy  winds,  should 
succeed  under  the  conditions  so  frequently  ac- 
corded them.  We  have  seen,  for  instance,  a  group 
of  two  or  three  Deodars  placed  in  the  middle  of 
a  park  or  some  such  place  where  they  were  exposed 
to  the  full  blast  of  the  cold  north  and  east  winds. 


For  a  time  they  have  struggled  on,  never,  how- 
ever, making  good,  free  growth,  developing  even- 
tually into  miserable  abortions,  the  mere  carica- 
tures of  what  this  extremely  graceful-growing 
Conifer  is  naturally.  This  is  perhaps  an  extreme 
case,  but  something  similar  will  probably  have 
been  remarked  by  many  of  your  readers.  The 
choicest  and  most  delicate  Conifers  are  placed  in 
positions  which  are  only  fitted  for  the  hardiest 
and  most  enduring  of  our  native  trees.  Mr.  Web- 
ster remarks  that  in  the  case  of  Araucaria  imbri- 
cata the  nature  of  the  soil  is  but  a  secondary  con- 
sideration; that  it  will  thrive  in  quite  poor  soils  if 
the  drainage  is  good  ;  and  to  a  certain  extent  I  be- 
lieve this  ta  be  true.  A  tree  will  live  healthily 
for'a  number  of  years  in  poverty-stricken  ground, 
and  if  the  owner  is  content  with  an  ordinary- 
sized  specimen,  he  may  put  the  question  of 
nourishment  on  one  side,  but  for  the  formation  of 
large,  handsome  trees,  plenty  of  good  food  is  in- 
dispensable.    The  size  and  beauty  of  the 

Deopmore  Conifers  has  often  been  cited,  but 
if  I  am  rightly  informed,  their  fine  proportions 
have  been  bought  at  the  expense  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  labour.  There  was  in  the  first  place  a 
thorough  preparation  of  the  soil,  for  each  tree 
perpetual  vigour  being  maintained  by  means  of 
timely  top-dressings  of  good  soil,  tons  of  mould 
having  been  placed  over  the  roots  of  many  of  the 
largest  specimens.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
what  has  been  done  at  Dropmore  can  be  done  else- 
where, but  the  question  naturally  arises.  Is  it 
worth  while  to  expend  this  large  amount  of  labour 
on  hardy  evergreens  when  others  can  be  had  to 
flourish  without  it  ?  We  have  our  native  ever- 
greens, such  as  the  Holly,  the  Yew  ;  we  have  such 
robust,  much-enduring  trees  as  the  Norway  Spruce 
and  the  Scotch  Fir.  Why,  then,  not  employ 
them  to  the  exclusion  of  such  as  demand  our 
fostering  care  ?  The  answer  to  this  would  seem 
to  be  that  these  very  reliable  subjects  should 
hold  the  first  place,  and  that  it  would  be  wiser  to 
plant  them  more  extensively  than  has  hitherto 
been  the  case,  at  the  same  time  reserving  a 
place  for  more  tender  kinds  which,  by  their  excep- 
tional beauty  and  distinctness,  may  not  and  never 
will  be  banished  from  our  gardens. 

The  Aeaucaeia,  the  Wellingtonia,  the  Deodar 
have  each  and  all  such  exceptional  claims  to  our 
notice  in  these  respects,  as  to  put  all  thoughts  of 
rejecting  them  altogether  out  of  the  question. 
But  instead  of  considering  them  as  suitable  for 
any  soil  and  position,  and  demanding  no  more  care 
than  trees  generally,  it  should  be  constantly  borne 
in  mind  that  only  in  a  few  places  are  to  be  found 
all  the  conditions  natural  to  them.  Instead  of 
dotting  these  Conifers  about  in  the  indiscriminate 
manner  so  often  practised,  would  it  not  be  better 
to  plant  a  few  wisely  and  carefully  attend  to  them 
afterwards  ?  Two  or  three  good  specimens  will 
do  more  to  beautify  a  garden  than  a  host  of  half- 
starved,  unthrifty  trees  can  ever  do.  And  after 
all  the  care  in  time  to  come  is  by  no  means  great; 
it  is  simply  when  anything  like  waning  vigour 
is  noted,  to  add  a  good  surface  dressing  of 
some  suitable  compost.  In  many  places  the  old 
soil  from  the  potting  bench  carefully  stored  up 
would  sufiice  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  the  trees 
requiring  this  attention  on  the  place.  As  to  the 
labour,  by  taking  one  or  two  trees  every  year  and 
doing  the  work  at  a  period  when  time  was  of  least 
value,  it  would  hardly  be  felt.  As  a  rule,  time 
and  labour  bestowed  on  outdoor  trees  and 
shrubs  are  grudgingly  given,  and  it  must  be 
owned  that  in  many  instances  there  is  much 
excuse  for  this,  seeing  how  great  is  the  demand 
which  the  kitchen  garden  and  glasshouses  make 
upon  the  gardener's  time.  Still,  with  a  little 
management  a  few  days  now  and  then  might  be 
spared  for  such  work.  Taking  all  things  into  con- 
sideration, I  think  we  have  but 

Little  room  to  complain  of  the  way  in  which 
coniferous  trees  generally  behave  in  this  country. 
The  fault  really  lies  in  our  having  formed  antici- 
pations concerning  them  which  could  never 
well  be  realised.  How  can  we  expect  natives  of 
the  Chilian  hills,  of  the  slopes  of  the  Himalayas,  or 
of  the  Califomian  forests  to  grow  with  us  as  they 


do  at  home  ?  It  is  not  only'  one,  but  many  con- 
ditions which  too  often  fail  them  in  English 
gardens,  and  we  ought  to  be  thankful  that  they 
will  thrive  as  they  do  with  us.  Even  in  the  moderate 
dimensions  they  attain  they  add  a  picturesque  ele- 
ment of  beauty  to  our  gardens  which  is  almost 
entirely  denied  to  those  of  many  other  countries. 
How  thankful  would  the  owners  of  gardens  in 
most  parts  of  Germany  and  Switzerland  be  could 
they  only  enjoy  the  richness  of  verdure  and  variation 
of  tint  that  we  are  able  to  do  in  the  winter  season. 
The  winter  aspect  of  a  German  garden  forms 
a  striking  contrast  to  a  well-stocked  English  one 
at  that  season,  and  to  my  way  of  thinking  the 
greater  variety  of  flowering  trees  and  shrubs  does 
not  fully  compensate  for  the  nakedness  and  want 
of  warmth  and  variety  which  characterise  so 
many  Continental  gardens  during  the  winter 
months.  Only  those  who  have  passed  some 
winters  in  a  country  where  the  Laurel  and  the 
Aucuba  are  greenhouse  plants  can  appreciate  the 
warm,  cheerful  aspect  and  the  exuberant  verdure 
of  an  English  garden  where  coniferous  and 
evergreen  trees  are  freely  used.  Mr.  Baines  says 
that  Araucaria  imbricata  seldom  can  be  depended 
on  to  attain  a  greater  height  than  40  feet,  and  I 
think  a  healthy  tree  of  that  size  a  noble  addition 
to  any  garden.  We  grumble  because  many  of  our 
finest  conifers  do  not  thrive  as  they  do  in  their 
native  wilds,  forgetting  how  much  they  give  us 
as  it  is,  and  with  a  little  more  care  and  judgment 
they  would  do  us  even  greater  service, 

J.  C.  B. 

PLANTS  IN  PLOWEE. 


Dipladenias.— Plants  of  these  have  been 
blooming  with  us  since  May,  and  even  now  they 
are  showy.  The  flowers  are  not  so  large  or  the 
colours  so  bright  as  they  were  in  summer,  but  I 
find  them  to  be  very  useful  for  indoor  decoration. 
I  have  them  all  intermixed,  both  seedlings  which 
we  have  raised  and  established  plants,  on  the  roof 
of  a  small  house,  which  they  quite  cover,  and  have 
a  very  striking  efEect.  D.  amabilis  has  produced 
twenty  pairs  of  seed-pods,  but  I  do  not  allow 
many  of  them  to  swell,  as  I  find  that  they  weaken 
the  plants.— J.  Gibson,  Brentrey  House,  Wcst- 
hury-on-Trym. 

Euphorbia  punicea.  —  In  the  stove  at 
Glasnevin  a  plant  of  this  rare  arborescent  Spurge 
Wort  is  bearing  a  crop  of  its  remarkably  rich 
crimson  bracts,  which  in  shape  resemble  those  of 
the  well-known  E.  splendens.  The  habit  of  the 
plant  is  perhaps  rather  too  leggy  to  suit  the 
stickler  for  handsome  specimens,  but  the  colour 
of  the  bracts  makes  up  for  all  other  failings  which 
this  plant  may  possess.  It  is  an  erect  growing 
plant  with  bare  stems,  bearing  at  the  top  a  whorl 
of  green  spathulate  leaves.  When  in  flower  the 
leaves  at  the  base  of  the  floral  whorl  fall  away. 
The  bracts  retain  their  brilliant  colour  and  remain 
on  the  nlant  for  several  weeks. 

Rubus  rossefoliue  fl.-pl.— A  dwarf  white 
Rose  that  flowers  throughout  the  winter  would 
serve  to  convey  a  good  idea  of  this  plant,  for,  seen 
in  the  shape  of  a  little  bush  profusely  laden  with 
flowers,  it  certainly  at  flrst  glance  seems  to  bear 
more  affinity  to  the  Rose  than  to  the  Bramble.  It 
is  dwarf  in  growth,  and,  though  branching  but 
little,  throws  up  suckers  freely  and  soon  forms  a 
bushy  mass,  which,  in  the  temperature  of  a  warm 
greenhouse,  flowers  throughout  the  winter.  Where 
cut  blooms  are  required  it  is  very  useful,  as  a 
few  plants  will  yield  a  great  number,  while  in 
pots  the  pretty  pinnate  light  green  foliage 
and  double  white  blossoms  have  a  flne  appear- 
ance. This  Bramble  is  almost  if  not  quite 
hardy,  but  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage  when 
treated  as  a  greenhouse  plant.  Its  propagation 
is  easy ;  young  shoots  of  it  strike  readily  in 
spring  if  put  in  a  gentle  heat  and  kept  close  un- 
til rooted.  The  principal  insect  pests  to  guard 
against  are  red  spider,  which  frequently  attack  it 
when  in  the  close  atmosphere  of  the  propagating 
case,  and,  unless  checked,  play  sad  havoc  with 
the   plants    during  their  earlier   stages.     This 
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Bramble  should  be  potted  in  spring  after  the 
flowering  season  is  over,  and  kept  in  a  greenhouse 
temperature  till  all  danger  from  frost  is  past ; 
after  that  it  may  be  i^lunged  out  of  doors,  and 
may  remain  there  till  autumnal  rains  set  in,  wlien 
it  must  be  at  once  moved  under  cover.  A  mode- 
rately loamy  soil  suits  this  Bramble  perfectly,  and 
while  pretty  little  plants  of  it  can  be  grown 
even  in  4-inch  or  5-inch  pots,  those  about 
6  inches  in  diameter  are  for  general  purposes  the 
most  useful.  This  Rubus  is  also  known  by  the 
name  of  E.  fruticosus  coronarius. 

Iris  stylosa.— Miss  Jekyll,  writing  from 
Munstead,  Godalming,  says,  "  The  first  flower  of 
Iris  stylosa  was  out  on  the  9th  ;  this  is  the  earliest 
I  have  yet  had  it."  Mr.  Kingsmill,  of  Eastcott, 
Pinner,  has  sent  us  a  fine  bloom  of  this  beautiful 
Algerian  Iris,  which  first  opened  with  him  on  the 
11th  instant.  Tiiis  Iris  is  a  plant  that  seems  to 
be  almost  unknown,  but  how  welcome  are  its  fine 
mauve  blooms  in  the  dreary  November  garden. 

Chinese  Rice  Paper  Plant.— At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Koyal  Botanic  Society,  Kegent's 
Park,  the  secretary  called  attention  to  a  large 
specimen  of  this  plant  now  in  flower  in  the  con- 
servatory, and  to  the  very  flourishing  condition  of 
the  Mangrove  trees  presented  to  the  Gardens  by 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  vice-president.  For 
many  years  past  they  had  endeavoured  to  culti- 
vate them,  but  without  success,  the  plants  invari- 
ably dying  after  a  year  or  two.  At  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  these  plants  are 
now  watered  with  sea  water,  the  change  proving 
most  beneficial. 

Salvia  Pitcheri.— We  have  this  Salvia  now 
beautifully  in  bloom.  S.  Betheli,  S.  Hoveyi,  and 
S.  ratilans  are  all  grand  flowering  plants  which  no 
one  who  has  a  conservatory  or  greenhouse  ought 
to  be  without.  Planted  out  in  a  border  during 
summer  and  potted  in  September  is  the  kind  of 
treatment  which  produces  the  best  plants.  S. 
Pitcheri  is  now  a  mass  of  lovely  blue,  every  shoot 
being  furnished  with  a  flower-spike.  It  is  the  best 
blue  autumn-flowering  plant  with  which  1  am  ac- 
quainted. I  have  also  Salvia  Bruanti,  S.  Mons. 
Issanchou,  and  S.  leucantha,  and  they,  too,  are 
worthy  of  attention.  They  look  well  associated 
with  early  Chrysanthemums. — Wm.  EiciiAEDSON, 
Bessborongh,  Piltotvn,  Ireland. 

Stigmaphyllum  ciliatum.— We  saw  this 
climbing  plant  in  bloom  the  other  day  in  the  con- 
servatory at  Ghatsworth,  and  thought  it  an  un- 
commonly pretty  plant  for  adorning  the  roof  or 
supporting  pillars  of  a  stove  or  warm  greenhouse. 
It  has  long,  trailing,  slender  shoots,  heart-shaped 
leaves,  beset  with  hairs  at  the  edges  and  purplish 
beneath.  The  flowers,  about  a  couple  of  inches 
across,  are  in  shape  like  those  of  Clarkia,  but  of  a 
bright  chrome  yellow.  As  it  habitually  flowers 
at  this  season,  it  is  particularly  valuable,  and  is, 
moreover,  of  simple  culture  if  allowed  plenty  of 
room  and  kept  free  from  insects.  It  is  not  a 
common  plxnt,  but  is  procurable  at  the  best 
nurseries. 

Senecio  speciosus.— One  of  the  most 
showy  objects  at  the  present  time  (November  5) 
in  a  mixed  border  of  herbaceous  plants  is  this 
Senecio,  which  has  been  continuously  in  flower  for 
these  last  three  months,  and  still  bears  a  great 
number  of  unespanded  blossoms  which  will  con- 
tinue to  open  till  cut  off  by  frost.  The  seeds 
were  sown  in  spring  and  placed  in  a  greenhouso 
where  they  soon  germinated,  and  when  the  young 
plants  were  large  enough  to  handle  they  were 
potted  off.  By  the  middle  of  May  they  were 
planted  out  and  soon  commenced  to  flower,  but 
the  colour  of  the  blooms  was  a  sort  of  washed-out 
lilic.  Those  partly  expanded  were  purplish 
magenta,  but  a  few  hours  of  sunshine  sufficed  to 
reduce  them  to  the  same  dull  hue  of  the  others, 
and  little  if  any  improvement  was  seen  during  the 
hot  weather.  When  autumn  set  in  the  flowers  re- 
tained their  bright  colouring  long  after  they  were 
f  ally  expanded,  and  were  then  very  useful  in  a  cut 
state,  as  they  keep  good  a  long  time  in  water.  As 
a  summer-flowering  plant  with  me  this  Senecio  is 
of  little  value,  as  besides  its  dull-coloured  flowers. 


the  Groundsel-like  heads  of  seeds,  which  are  pro- 
duced so  freely,  give  it  at  best  a  weedy  look. 
Moreover,  it  often  dies  off  in  an  unaccountable 
way,  many  of  our  plants  dying  when  full  of 
flower  ;  but  still,  those  that  remained  are  now 
very  pretty.  This  Senecio  can  be  kept  through- 
out the  winter  in  a  greenhouse,  but  the  most  satis- 
factory way  is  to  treat  it  as  an  annual.  Seeds 
can  be  obtained  in  great  numbers,  but  they  do 
not  retain  their  germinating  power  well  beyond 
the  following  spring. 

Oestrum  aurantiacum. — The  flowering  of 
this  plant  when  grown  into  a  large  specimen  and 
treated  liberally  is  almost  continuous  from  May, 
to  November.  In  the  greenhouse  (No.  4)  at  Kew 
a  large  plant  of  it  planted  in  the  border  and 
trained  up  a  stake  reaching  from  the  ground  to 
the  roof,  is  literally  covered  with  large  pendent 
racemes  of  sweet-scented  yellow  flowers.  Grown 
thus,  this  plant  is  one  of  the  best  of  conservatory 
plants,  especially  for  flowering  late  in  the  year. 
At  Chiswick  large  quantities  of  this  Oestrum  are 
growing  in  6-inch  pots,  and  bear  a  rich  crop  of 
(lowers.  These  plants  have  been  grown  on  all 
the  season  from  cuttings  struck  in  spring,  and 
more  useful  subjects  for  decorative  work  than 
plants  thus  treated  we  have  not  seen  for  some 
time. 

Cuphea  jorullensis. — This  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  of  the  Cupheas.  Grown  in  the  green- 
house it  forms  a  useful  pot  plant,  and  flowers 
freely  in  the  autumn,  but  it  shows  itself  to  best 
advantage  as  a  summer  border  plant,  as  it  forms  a 
shapely  specimen,  and  in  favourable  weather  pro- 
duces an  abundance  of  flowers,  which  last  some 
time  when  cut  and  placed  in  water.  It  is  a 
Willow  -  leaved  species,  with  stout,  reddish 
branches,  and  flowers  about  11  inch  long,  tube- 
shaped,  and  resembling  both  in  colour  and  form 
Correa  cardinalis.  The  flowers  are  borne  from 
the  axils  of  the  leaves  on  the  upper  portion  of 
the  stems.  C.  jorullensis,  or,  as  it  should  be  called, 
C.  micropetala,  was  introduced  from  Mexico 
about  twenty  years  ago.  Plants  of  it  in  flower  may 
be  seen  both  in  the  borders  and  greenhouse  at 
Kew. 

Luculia  gratissima. — Several  large  speci- 
mens of  this  grand  plant  covered  with  huge  bou- 
quets of  rose-tinted,  deliciously  scented  flowers 
may  now  be  seen  at  Kew.  It  is  only  in  this  shape 
that  its  best  qualities  are  displayed,  although  the 
small  pot  specimens  to  be  seen  in  some  of  the 
London  nurseries  are  also  useful  and  beautiful  at 
this  time  of  year.  Although  introduced  from  the 
Nepaul  hills  some  forty  j'ears  ago,  L.  gratissima 
is  not  extensively  grown,  owing,  no  doubt,  partly 
to  its  mifliness  in  a  young  state  and  to  the 
difticulty  experienced  in  its  propagation.  The 
latter  difficulty  is  easily  overcome  by  importing 
seeds,  which  are  produced  in  abundance  by  wild 
specimens  in  North  India,  and  now  we  believe 
procurable.  Planted  out  and  well  treated,  this 
plant  bears  cymes  of  flowers  at  least  1  foot  across 
and  at  the  end  of  even  the  smallest  shoots. 

Tupa  PeuUli.— In  the  Glasnevin  Botanic 
Gardens  several  large  clumps  of  this  handsome 
Lobeliad  are  covered  with  flowers,  and  are  par- 
ticularly attractive.  The  plant  is  not  uncommon 
in  gardens,  but  generally  only  in  the  shape  of 
isolated  specimens';  whereas  in  Glasnevin  and  also 
in  the  university  gardens  at  Dublin,  large  groups 
or  colonies  nestling  under  a  warm  hedge  or  at  the 
foot  of  a  bank  are  scattered  here  and  there  with 
capital  effect.  As  is  the  case  with  most  of  our 
border  plants  with  a  spicate  inflorescence,  neither 
this  Tupa  nor  the  closely  allied  Lobelia  fulgens 
and  its  varieties  are  seen  to  advantage  unless  they 
are  grown  in  good  sized  groups;  and  in  truth  not 
only  do  such  plants  look  better  in  that  form,  but 
they  seem  to  thrive  better  when  planted  in  this 
way.  I  suppose  protection  in  very  co'd  weather 
would  be  required  by  this  plant  in  this  country ; 
perhaps  in  the  extreme  south  a  covering  of  light 
litter  or  dead  leaves  might,  however,  prove  suffi- 
cient in  an  ordinary  winter.  Taken  up  and  win- 
tered in  a  cool  frame  entails  a  certain  amount  of 
labour,  and,  moreover,   weakens  the  plants  con- 


siderably. It  certainly  would  be  worth  while  try- 
ing deep  planting  in  a  sandy  soil,  and  a  covering 
of  leaves  during  winter  in  preference  to  lifting, 
for  when  once  well  established,  as  at  Glasnevin, 
the  display  of  bloom  which  it  makes  late  in 
autumn  is  very  fine  indeed. 

Bomarea  oligantha.— This  is  perhaps  the 
most  useful  of  all  the  introduced  Bomareas ;  it 
flowers  most  freely  the  whole  summer  through, 
and  that  on  the  shortest  and  weakest  of  shoots, 
as  compared  with  the  coarser  growing  kinds.  For 
covering  pillars  or  training  on  a  trellis  this  plant 
is  very  well  adapted.  Plants  of  it  have  been 
flowering  since  last  May  in  the  succulent  house 
at  Kew,  and  are  still  bearing  several  bunches  of 
their  yellow  and  red  blossoms.  We  may  here  men- 
tion that  a  few  days  ago  we  saw  flowers  of  the 
true  B.  Jacquesiana  borne  by  a  plant  purchased 
for  B.  Carderi,  with  which  it  would  appear  to 
have  got  confounded.  The  latter  species  is  much 
the  finer  of  the  two.  It  is  easily  distinguished  by 
its  almost  round  leaves,  much  larger  flowers,  and 
the  compactness  of  its  inflorescence,  which  in  B. 
Jacquesiana  is  very  sparse.  The  colour  of  the 
flowers  is  precisely  the  same  in  both  plants. 

Epiphyllums  form  at  the  present  the  greatest 
attraction  io  the  large  conservatory  at  Ghatsworth. 
Here,  Mr.  Speed  grows  them  in  large  quantities, 
and  in  all  shapes  and  sizes,  from  the  dwarf-spread- 
ing plant  to  umbrella-shaped  standards,  all  pro- 
fusely laden  with  bloom.  The  range  of  colour, 
too,  is  remarkable,  there  being  every  shade  from 
pale  pink  and  salmon  to  the  intensest  crimson, 
and  some  possess  a  purplish  lustre  which  heightens 
their  beaaty.  All  the  plants  are  grown  in  a  group 
by  themselves  in  a  light  part  of  the  house,  and 
the  effect  they  produce  is  very  brilliant.  The 
Bpiphyllum  evidently  receives  a  deal  of  attention 
at  Ghatsworth,  and  certainly  such  a  showy  and 
most  persistent  flowering  plant  well  deserves  it. 
They  are  rather  gone  out  of  fashion  of  late  years, 
but  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  fitting  substitutes 
for  them. 

Dimorphanthusjuglandifolius.— Under 

this  name  Mr.  Gumbleton  has  sent  us  a  specimen 
of  what  we  take  to  be  an  uncommonly  handsome 
shrub  distinct  from  any  we  have  hitherto  seen, 
and,  we  presume,  very  rare.  It  is  said  to  be  de- 
ciduous and  to  be  slow  in  growth,  only  increasing 
about  an  inch  in  a  year.  It  has  flowered  for  the 
first  time  at  Belgrove  this  season.  The  flowers  are 
small  and  inconspicuous,  produced  in  umbels  ar- 
ranged on  long,  slender  branching  spikes.  The 
leaves  are  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the  plant. 
They  are  pinnate,  and  some  2i  inches  in  length. 
The  leaflets  are  arranged  in  twos  and  fours  at  in- 
tervals of  about  6  inches  along  the  leaf-stalk. 
Each  leaflet  is  about  6  inches  in  length  and  about 
half  as  broad,  bright  green  above,  glaucous  white 
beneath.  We  should  like  to  know  more  about  this 
shrub,  such  as  its  hardiness  and  native  country. 

Ceieia  Arcturus. — At  the  meeting  at  South 
Kensington  on  Tuesday  last  Mr.  Hudson,  of  Gun- 
nersbury  House  gardens,  showed  a  specimen  of  this 
pretty  and  somewhat  uncommon  plant,  and  which 
was  much  admired  for  its  elegant  growth  and 
bright  colour.  The  plant  is  of  dwarf  habit  and 
with  sage-green  foliage.  It  produces  several  slen- 
der flower-stems,  each  about  a  foot  in  height,  and 
wreathed  for  about  half  their  length  with  bright 
yellow  blooms  about  the  size  of  a  florin.  A  well 
grown  and  flowered  plant,  such  as  Mr.  Hudson 
shows,  makes  a  highly  attractive  object  and  is  par- 
ticularly valuable  for  the  greenhouse  at  this  sea- 
son. It  deserves  to  be  more  widely  known  than  it 
is.  The  plant  in  question  was  shown  under  the 
name  of  C.  cretica,  which,  however,  is  a  much 
stouter  growing  plant,  and  somewhat  hardier  than 
C.  Arcturus.  The  true  C.  cretica  was  figured  in 
The  Gaeden,  Vol.  XXII.,  p,  314. 


The  Americans  would  appear  to  fear  the  results  of  eat- 
ing green  Apples  -  on  the  part  of  their  young  folk  at  least. 
We  find  the  following  note  in  an  American  paper:  "The 
early  Apple  cometh  and  the  undertaker  hummeth,  and  his 
face  is  lighted  up  with  joys  ;  and  he  calculates  that  colic, 
with  its  twinges  diaholic,  will  double  up  and  spiflicate  the 
boys." 
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Indoor  Garden. 

DASYLIRION  LONGIFOLIUM. 

Amongst  the  nnmerous  specimens  of  sub-tropical 
plants  which  adorn  the  Riviera  is  this  Dasylirion, 
a  fine  example  of  which  bloomed  last  summer  in 
the  lovely  valley  of  Hyferes.  It  was  raised  from 
seed  imported  from  Central  America  about  fifteen 
years  ago.  Its  flower-stem  attained  the  height  of 
11  feet,  two-thirds  of  which  consisted  of  inflo- 
rescence, and  the  latter  measured  about  6|  feet  at 


injuring  some  of  them,  however  carefully  the 
work  may  be  done.  The  proper  time  in  which  to 
re-pot  is  as  soon  as  the  stems  die  down ;  the 
bulbs  should  then  be  turned  out,  and  if  in  a 
crowded  state,  into  which  the  lancifolium  section 
soon  get,  they  should  be  shaken  from  the  old 
soil  and  divided.  This  may  be  done  by  simply 
pulling  the  mass  apart  in  halves  or  quarters, 
according  to  the  sized  pots  in  which  they  are  to 
be  placed,  or  the  bulbs  may  be  separated  and  the 
small  ones  picked  out,  the  latter  being  the  better 
plan,  as  the  strong  flowering  sizes  can  then  be 


Dasylirion  Umgifoiium  in  flower  at  Uyires. 


to  admit  of  3  inches  or  4  inches  of  soil  being  put 
about  the  crowns  when  the  pots  are  finally  filled. 
In  this  the  young  stems  root,  and  the  food  ob- 
tained in  that  way  is  a  great  help  in  forming  and 
producing  the  flowers.  Aa  to  size  of  pots,  nothing 
is  gained  by  giving  too  much  room,  especially  in  the 
case  of  L.  auratum,  single  bulbs  of  which  send 
up  strong  stems  and  flower  well  in  a  very  small 
body  of  soil.  The  lancifolium  varieties  look  best 
when  grown  in  numbers  of  from  three  to  ten  in  a 
pot,  the  larger  quantity  requiring  a  pot  a  foot  or 
15  inches  across  ;  for  the  smaller,  one  of  7  inches 
or  10  inches  is  quite  large  enough.  If  the  soil  is 
moderately  moist,  as  it  should  be,  when  used  for 
potting  Lilies,  no  water  will  be  required  till  they 
begin  to  grow,  as  they  need  but  little  while  they 
are  without  tops  and  have  few  roots,  which  are 
formed  slowly  during  the  next  month  or  two,  and 
as  the  plants  do  not  need  light  for  some  time  they 
may  be  set  in  any  outhouse  or  shed,  or  stowed 
away  in  any  cold  frame. — S.  D. 


SPH^ROGTNES. 


its  greatest  circumference.  The  flowers  individu- 
ally are  small  and  creamy  white  in  colour.  As 
will  be  seen,  this  gigantic  fiower-stem  rises  from 
a  dense  tuft  of  gracefully  reclining  leaves,  each 
leaf  being  about  50  inches  long  and  2  inches  wide. 
Though  in  England  Dasylirions,  like  most  of  their 
kindred,  are  invaluable  for  corridor  vases  in  plant 
houses,  they  never  attain  the  proportions  of  the 
specimen  here  illustrated,  which  stands  unique 
amid  surroundings  of  the  most  picturesque  de- 
scription. J.  MUEISON. 

The  potting  of  Lilies  is,  in  many  cases, 
deferred  till  much  too  late,  as  when  left  till  after 
the  turn  of  the  year  the  new  roots  are  forming, 
and  it  is  impossible  then  to  disturb  the  bulbs  or 
ball  of    earth  they  are  in  without  breaking  or 


potted  together  and  fine  specimens  made  of  them. 
In  preparing  the  bulbs,  many  leave  the  stumps  of 
the  old  stems  in  the  crowns,  but  I  like  to  pull 
them  out,  as  they  are  apt  to  induce  the  bulbs  to 
decay,  and  as  they  may  be  detached  easily  by 
giving  them  a  pull,  the  best  way  is  to  remove 
them.  Bulbs  not  crowded  or  irregular  should  not 
be  disturbed  beyond  reducing  the  ball  and  clearing 
away  the  crown  portion,  but  potted  inamassinpots 
a  size  or  so  larger  than  those  in  which  they  were 
before.  As  Lilies  require  a  bundant  supplies  of  water, 
it  is  important  that  they  have  eflficient  drainage. 
The  kind  of  mixture  most  suitable  for  their  growth 
is  fibry  peat  and  loam,  in  about  equal  parts,  to 
which  should  be  added  a  good  sprinkling  of  sharp 
clean  sand.  In  placing  the  bulbs  in  their  pots,  it 
is  always  advisable  to  keep  them  well  down,  so  as 


These  handsome  Melastomads  are    remarkably 
distinct  plants,  especially   S.  latifolia,  which  is 
much  the  finest  and  most  desirable  species  to 
cultivate.     In  appearance  it  is  like  Cyanophyllum 
magnificum,  but  its  leaves,  although  not  nearly  so 
large  as  those  of  the  Cyanophyllum,  are  more 
beautiful ;  the  colour  of  the  upper  surface  is  a 
shade  of  olive-green,  shining  like  velvet  ;  their 
beauty  is  much  heightened  by  the  singular  corru- 
gation which  extends  in  a  complete  network  over 
the  whole  leaf,  imparting  to  the  plant  a  particu- 
larly handsome  and  unique  character.     Besides  S. 
latifolia  there  are  two  or  three  other  kinds  in 
cultivation— S.   ferruginea,  S.  imperialis,   and  S. 
cinnamomea  ;  the  latter  comes  from  Costa  Kica, 
S.  imperialis  from  Peru,  and  the  two  first-named 
from  South  America.     All  are  alike  as  to  their 
cultural  requirements,  wanting  a  high  tempera- 
ture to  grow  them  well.    They  are  easily  increased 
and  are  free  growers,  thriving  in  either  loam  or 
peat,  the  latter  to  be  preferred  where  it  can  be 
had  of  good  quality.    They  can  be  propagated 
at  any  time  of  the  year  when  cuttings  in  a  half- 
ripened  condition  are  obtainable  ;  these  may  con- 
sist of  the  top  leading  shoot  taken  ofE  with  about 
three  joints,  or  of  side  shoots  such  as  are  produced 
by  a  plant  that  has  had  its  head  removed,  say  in 
April.     By  the   beginning  of  June  it  will  have 
pushed  out  side  shoots  ;  if  these,  when  big  enough, 
are  taken  ofE  at  a  joint  and  put  singly  into  3-inch 
or  4-inch  pots  filled  with  sandy  peat,  the  surface  all 
sand,  kept  moist,  shaded,  and  close  under  a  pro- 
pagating glass  in  a  temperature  of  70°  or  75°, 
they  will  root  sufficiently   in   three  weeks  or  a 
month  to  bearthe  glassbeing  dispensed  with.  After 
this  keep  them  where  they  will  get  a  fair  quan- 
tity of  light  in  a  house  or  pit  where  the  atmo- 
sphere  is  moderately  humid,  giving  some  air  in  the 
daytime,  and  shading  always  when  the  sun's  rays 
come  on  them.    They  should  now  have  heat  in  the 
night  time  similar  to  that  in  which  they  were 
struck,  with  80°  or  85°  in  the  day.     They  are  free 
rooting  plants,  and  by  the  middle  of  August  will 
require  moving  into  pots  6  inches  or  7  inches  in 
diameter,    using  soil  with  plenty  of   vegetable 
fibre  in  it,  and  a  moderate  quantity  of  sand  and 
some  rotten  manure.      They  should  be  syringed 
once  daily  all  through  the  growing  season,  getting 
the  water  well  to  the  undersides  of  the  leaves,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  lodgment  of    thrips  or    red 
spider.     Reduce  the  temperature  in  the  autumn, 
and  leave  off  shading,  regulating  the  admission 
of  air  in  accordance  with  the  state  of  the  weather. 
The  night  temperature  during  the  winter  should 
not  be  under  60°  or  65°,  from  which  it  ought  to 
be  gradually  increased  from  the  end  of  February 
through  the  spring  until  it  reaches  the  point  ad- 
vised for  last  summer.    In  March  move  the  plants 
into  12-inch  or  13-inch  pots,  using  soil  similar  to 
that  for  last  potting.     Treat  as  to  shading,  air,  and 
atmospheric  moisture  as  in  the  last  season,  and  give 
plenty  of  water  to  the  roots  as  these  fill  the  soil. 
If  large  specimens  are  not  required,  liquid  manure 
will  sustain  them  through  the  season  in  the  pots 
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tliey  now  occupy,  but  if  the  intention  is  to  grow 
the  plants  as  large  as  possible,  they  will  by  mid- 
summer require  15-inch  or  16-inch  pots.  After 
this  they  will  reach  a  handsome  size,  and  only 
want  a  continuance  of  the  treatment  so  far 
advised.  The  only  form  of  growth  which  shows 
these  Sphrerogynes  to  advantage  is  keeping  to  a 
single  stem,  and  they  are  only  attractive  so  long 
as  they  retain  their  lower  leaves  in  good  condition ; 
consequently  when  these  are  getting  shabby,  the 
plants  should  be  headed  down,  after  which  keep 
them  warm,  the  stools  will  soon  break,  when  most 
of  the  soil  can  be  shaken  away,  putting  them  into 
pots  that  will  admit  the  roots  with  some  new  soil, 
treating  afterwards  as  recommended  in  their 
younger  state.  It  is  well  to  keep  a  succession  of 
young  plants  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  ones, 
which  can  then  be  dispensed  with  as  their  foliage 
gets  into  bad  condition,  but  where  large  examples 
are  required  the  headed-down  specimens  will 
make  the  finest,  forming  larger  leaves  near  the 
bottom  than  cuttings  will. 

Insects.  —All  the  insect  pests  that  afiect  stove 
plants  will  live  on  .Spha^rogynes,  especially  scale 
and  mealy  bug,  from  which  they  should  always 
be  kept  quite  clear,  as  the  formation  of  their 
leaves  gives  harbour  to  the  insects,  and  makes  it 
difficult  to  remove  them  without  injuring  the  foli- 
age, which  is  impatient  of  sponging  unless  great 
care  is  exercised.  T.  B. 


FITTONIAS. 


These  are  evergreen  herbaceous  plants  of  dwarf 
habit,  with  compact  foliage  covered  with  a  beauti- 
ful variegated  netted  venation,  that  stands  out 
prominently  from  the  ground  colour  of  the  leaves, 
which  in  some  of  the  kinds  is  bright  green,  in 
others  of  a  dark  reddish  brown  hue.  The  plants 
have  succulent  stems  that  root  freely  as  they 
spread  on  the  surface  into  any  loose  or  earthy 
matter  within  their  reach  ;  for  this  reason  they  are 
most  useful  for  clothing  the  surface  of  stages  and 
inside  borders  of  warm  plant  houses,  to  effect 
which  nothing  further  is  required  than  to  prepare 
a  few  inches  of  the  top  with  loose  material,  such 
as  a  mixture  of  loam'or  peat  with  a  little  leaf- 
mould  and  plenty  of  sand  to  keep  it  open ;  this 
should  be  done  in  spring  just  as  growth  com- 
mences, after  which  the  young  plants  should  be 
transferred  to  the  spaces  prepared  for  them  ;  they 
may  consist  of  crowns  with  three  or  four  joints 
each  that  have  been  struck  in  the  ordinary  way, 
which  they  may  readily  be  by  putting  them  a  few 
inches  apart  in  large  pans  filled  with  sand,  kept 
moist  and  close  for  a  week  or  two.  Fittonias  are 
very  useful  for  filling 

Hanging  baskets,  or  for  covering  the  surface, 
both  top  and  bottom,  of  baskets  containing  other 
plants,  as  they  will  root  and  thrive  in  the  Moss 
that  is  generally  used  for  lining  the  baskets  if 
this  is  only  kept  moist,  for  it  is  well  to  observe 
that  they  require  a  continually  moist  medium  for 
their  roots.  They  also  look  well  grown  in  large 
pans  and  allowed  to  hang  over  the  sides,  covering 
the  whole  with  a  dense  growth  of  their  exceed- 
ingly pretty  leaves.  So  free  is  their  growth,  that 
they  will  thrive  in  places  where  there  is  much  less 
light  than  most  plants  will  succeed  with.  When 
they  get  too  high  or  at  all  straggling,  they  may 
be  cut  in,  which  will  cause  them  to  break  out 
again,  or  the  space  may  be  filled  with  fresh  plants. 
All  the  Fittonias  succeed  best  in  a  warm,  moist 
atmosphere  such  as  will  answer  for  most  warm 
stove  plants,  with  shade  when  the  weather  is 
sunny. 

_  Species. — The  following  are  deserving  of  cul- 
tivation: F.  argyroneura,  ground  colour  pale 
green,  profusely  netted  with  silvery  white  nerves, 
a  native  of  Peru.  F.  rubro-nervia,  medium- 
sized  oval  leaves,  beautifully  veined  with  reddish 
pink,  a  charming  species,  from  Peru.  F.  Verschaf- 
felti,  leaves  larger  than  in  the  preceding,  and  the 
veming  a  little  lighter  coloured;  Brazil.  F. 
gigantea,  a  strong  growing  plant;  the  leaves 
of  which  are  dark  green,  prettily  veined  with  red ; 
flowers  yellow  ;  from  Ecuador. 


Insects. — Fittonias  are  easily  kept  free  from 
the  smaller  insects  that  affect  plants  in  heat  by 
constant  syringing,  in  which  way  the  water  they 
require  can  in  a  great  measure  be  given.  If 
mealy  bug  attacks  them,  syringe  freely  with  tepid 
water  and  sponge  the  leaves  afterwards. 

T.  Baines. 

HERBACEOUS  CALCEOLARIAS. 

The  cooler  the  quarters  which  these  plants  have 
during  winter  the  more  satisfactorily  will  they 
flower.  The  cool,  damp  air  of  a  pit  or  frame,  with 
a  bed  of  soil  on  which  to  set  them,  are  just  the 
conditions  that  suit  them.  Under  such  treatment 
they  continue  to  make  vigorous  growth  all  winter. 
We  place  our  stock  of  plants  in  a  cold  pit  about 
the  end  of  September,  and  there  they  remain  until 
they  come  into  flower.  If  we  can  just  keep  frost 
out  that  is  all  we  want,  and  in  order  to  do  this 
external  coverings  are  resorted  to  sufficiently  early 
to  make  the  plants  safe.  The  lights  are  covered 
every  night  with  a  single  mat  after  the  beginning 
of  November  to  keep  them  secure  from  sudden 
frost ;  at  other  times  two  mats  are  used,  and  in 
severe  weather  a  layer  of  rough  hay  is  laid  on  the 
mats,  and  another  mat  is  put  on  the  top  of 
that  to  keep  the  wind  from  blowing  the  hay  about. 
Plants  intended  to  make  specimens  should  be  put 
into  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  flower  not  later 
than  the  middle  of  December.  They  require  a 
fair  amount  of  pot  room,  but  it  is  seldom  that 
pots  more  than  ',1  inches  or  10  inches  in  diameter 
are  used  for  them.  For  conservatory  decoration 
S-inch  pots  are  suSiciently  large,  and  in  most 
cases  a  few  in  6-inch  pots  will  be  found  useful. 
Calceolarias  dislike  too  much  water  at  the  roots, 
especially  during  the  dull  winter  months  ;  there- 
fore watering  must  be  done  with  care,  and  only 
those  that  require  it  should  have  any  ;  those  likely 
to  stand  a  couple  of  days  without  the  leaves  flag- 
ging should  be  passed  by.  Plants  that  get  more 
water  than  the  roots  can  appropriate  invariably 
look  yellow  all  through  the  winter  months.  Our 
plants  are  given  weak  manure  water  as  often  as 
they  want  any,  and  this  treatment  is  continued 
until  they  are  taken  into  the  conservatory.  Thorough 
drainage  is  an  essential  condition  as  regards  their 
well-being  ;  quite  one-fourth  the  depth  of  the  pots 
should  be  occupied  with  drainage.  On  the  top  of 
the  crocks  should  be  put  a  layer  of  rough  loam  to 
keep  the  fine  soil  from  getting  down  into  the 
drainage  and  thus  impede  the  course  of  the  sur- 
plus water.  A  thoroughly  substantial  soil  is  of 
primary  importance  ;  one  part  good  rotten  farm- 
yard manure  and  three  parts  fibrous  loam,  with 
the  addition  of  some  coarse  grit  or  sand,  is  the 
right  sort  of  compost  for  them,  and  when  potting 
the  collar  of  the  plants  should  be  placed  rather 
above  the  surface  than  under  it,  as  when  potted 
low  and  there  is  any  accumulation  of  damp  the 
plants  are  liable  to  die  off  suddenly  in  conse- 
quence. J.  C.  C. 

COCHLIOSTEMA  JACOBIANUM. 

In  this  valuable  introduction  from  Ecuador  we 
have  not  only  a  plant  of  distinct  and  stately 
appearance,  but  also  one  which  possesses  remark- 
able beauty.  It  resembles  a  I3romeliad  with  a 
very  short  stem.  Its  leaves  grow  to  a  length 
of  over  3  feet,  and  they  are  7  inches  broad  at  the 
widest  part.  They  are  arranged  somewhat  closely 
in  a  tuft-like  form,  springing  from  the  short  stem, 
which  gives  the  plant  the  appearance  of  a  huge 
Tillandsia.  They  are  spreading,  slightly  recurved, 
and  of  a  somewhat  pale  green  colour,  their  ap- 
pearance being  much  enhanced  by  the  beauty  of 
the  large  spikes  of  flowers  which  are  produced 
freely  from  their  axils.  A  strong  specimen  will 
continue  blooming,  more  or  less,  for  three  or 
four  months  in  succession.  The  flowers  may  be 
described  as  a  bluish  violet,  and  are  borne  upon 
smooth,  stout  pink  stalks,  from  12  inches  to  18 
inches  in  length,  and  as  thick  as  a  person's 
finger.  These  are  furnished  with  pale  pink  bracts 
from  3  inches  to  i  inches  in  length  by  2  inches 
in  breadth,  which,  contrasted  with  the  flowers, 
produce  a  charming  effect,  altogether  different 
from  anything  else.    It  usually  commences  bloom- 


ing in  spring,  the  particular  time  of  course  being 
influenced  by  the  condition  of  the  plant  and  the 
temperature  in  which  it  is  grown.  In  addition  to 
its  fine  appearance  it  possesses  the  good  proper- 
ties of  not  being  difficult  to  manage,  and  it  can  be 
placed  in  a  conservatory  when  in  bloom  during 
the  summer  months  without  sustaining  injury 
therefrom,  when  care  is  taken  not  to  allow  it  to 
stand  in  a  draught  or  too  near  where  air  is  admitted ; 
at  the  same  time  with  this,  as  with  most  other 
stove  subjects,  under  such  conditions  it  does  not 
make  much  growth,  and  consequently  must  not 
receive  too  much  water ;  for  although  it  delights  in 
plenty  of  moisture  when  in  active  growth  in  a 
moderately  high  temperature,  when  there  is  little 
root  development  going  on,  a  too  wet  condition  of 
the  soil  is  calculated  to  endanger  its  health.  For 
a  considerable  time  after  its  introduction  its  high 
price,  owing  to  the  slow  rate  of  its  increase,  kept 
many  from  growing  it,  but  now  that  it  is  cheaper 
it  ought  to  find  a  place  in  even  the  most  choice 
collections.  It  has  an  agreeable,  but  not  over- 
powerful  perfume.    It  may  be 

Propagated  by  means  of  suckers,  which  are 
produced  near  the  base  of  the  plants  ;  these,  when 
sufficiently  strong,  may  be  taken  off  in  the  spring, 
stripping  off  a  few  of  the  under  leaves,  and  placed 
singly  in  pots  proportionate  to  their  size  in  soil 
consisting  of  half  sand  and  loam  ;  they  will  soon 
root  in  a  temperature  of  70°  kept  moderately,  but 
not  too  close.  When  sufficiently  rooted,  the 
young  plants  should  be  gradually  exposed  to  the 
full  air  of  the  house,  giving  them  plenty  of  light, 
but  not  direct  sunshine.  They  should,  however, 
by  no  means  be  shaded  by  other  plants,  for  if  so 
they  will  never  make  enough  roots  to  support  a 
vigorous  head  of  leaves,  without  which  the  plant 
cannot  be  seen  in  its  best  condition.  When  the 
pots  are  moderately  filled  with  roots  shift  into 
others  7  inches  or  8  inches  in  diameter.  It  will 
succeed  in  a  mixture  of  two-thirds  good  yellow 
turfy  loam  and  one  of  fibrous  peat,  to  which  a 
liberal  admixture  of  sand,  broken  crocks,  or  char- 
coal should  be  added,  and  a  little  chopped  Sphag- 
num. Drain  the  pots  well ;  if  filled  with  crocks 
to  one-fifth  of  their  depth,  it  will  not  be  too 
much,  as,  in  common  with  other  things  of  a 
kindred  nature,  it  cannot  bear  stagnant  moisture 
in  the  soil.  The  temperature  duringsummermay  be 
kept  at  70°  by  night,  giving  air  in  the  day  when  it 
rises  by  sun  heat  to  80°,  and  closing  in  the  afternoon 
whilst  the  sun  is  up,  sprinkling  overhead  at  the 
same  time  with  the  syringe.  As  autumn  advances 
give  more  air  and  less  shade,  discontinue  syring- 
ing, and  reduce  the  temperature,  keeping  it  through 
the  vrinter  at  about  60°  in  the  night  and  5°  higher 
during  the  day,  giving  considerably  less  water  to 
the  soil.  Increase  the  heat  5°  at  the  beginning  of 
March,  and  when  growth  has  fairly  commenced 
shift  the  plants  into  pots  4  inches  larger  than 
those  they  now  occupy,  using  soil  in  a  more  lumpy 
state  than  before.  In  re-potting  do  not  disturb 
the  roots  more  than  can  be  avoided,  merely  re- 
moving the  drainage  material  from  the  bottom  of 
the  balls.  As  the  weather  gets  warmer  raise  the 
night  temperature  to  70°,  with  a  proportionate 
increase  by  day,  air  and  shade  being  attended  to 
as  required,  and  again  syringing  overhead  when 
the  house  is  closed  in  the  afternoons.  Under  such 
conditions  the  plants  will  grow  apace,  and  when 
the  roots  have  got  a  good  hold  of  the  soil  they 
must  be  liberally  supplied  with  water.  Most  pro- 
bably a  few  spikes  of  flowers  will  make  their  ap- 
pearance this  season,  but  these  are  of  secondary 
importance,  as  the  aim  of  the  cultivator  should 
be  to  grow  the  plants  to  as  large  a  size  as  possible 
during  the  summer.  No  attempt  should  therefore 
be  made  to  move  them  from  the  stove  when  in 
bloom  during  the  present  season.  About  July  they 
ought  to  have 

Another  shift,  this  time  putting  them  in 
15-inch  or  16-inch  pots,  with,  as  before,  plenty  of 
drainage  and  similar  soil.  Give  less  water  for 
two  or  three  weeks  until  the  roots  begin  to  pene- 
trate the  new  material,  after  which  treat  in  every 
way  as  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer.  As  au- 
tumn advances  again  reduce  the  temperature  and 
dispense,  as  before,  with  the  use  of  the  syringe 
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and  shading  ;  also  maintain  a  drier  condition  of 
the  atmosphere,  wintering  them  as  previously.  In 
spring  again  increase  the  temperature,  and  give 
additional  water,  with  shade  as  required.  If  all 
has  gone  well,  and  the  plants  have  made  the 
progress  which  they  ought  to  have  done,  they 
will  begin  to  push  up  their  flower-spikes  about  the 
beginning  of  May,  producing  from  a  dozen  to  a 
dozen  and  a  half  at  or  near  ihe  same  time. 
It  will  be  better  not  to  move  them  to  cooler 
quarters  until  midsummer,  as  whilst  the  spring 
growth  is  somewhat  tender  and  the  nights  cold 
they  will  be  liable  to  suffer  in  a  way  of  which  there 
will  be  no  danger  later  on  in  the  season ;  the  suoces- 
sional  flowers  which  they  will  produce  will  render 
them  an  acceptable  addition  to  the  conservatory, 
where  they  may  remain  up  to  the  end  of  August, 
placing  them  again  in  the  stove  before  the  weather 
gets  cool.  Winter  as  before,  and  in  the  spring, 
before  growth  has  commenced,  turn  them  out  of 
their  pots  and  work  away  as  much  of  the  soil  from 
the  upper  portion  of  the  ball  as  can  be  done  with- 
out injuring  the  roots  to  any  extent ;  regulate 
the  drainage  and  add  new  soil,  putting  the  plants 
back  into  the  pots  out  of  which  they  were  turned, 
unless  there  is  a  desire  to  grow  them  on  to  a  very 
large  size,  in  which  case  they  may  be  shifted  into 
others  2  inches  larger.  Treat  during  the  summer 
as  in  the  preceding  one,  but  this  season  give 
them  a  little  weak,  clear  manure  water  once 
a  week ;  this  will  compensate  for  the  less 
additional  root-room  which  they  have  received. 
Their  autumn  and  winter  management  should  be 
the  same  as  before,  in  spring  removing  some  of 
the  old  soil  and  giving  fresh  material  in  its  place, 
again  assisting  them  with  manure  water.  When 
suckers  are  made  they  should,  as  they  get  large 
enough,  be  removed  and  struck,  as  already  re- 
commended ;  these  will  take  the  place  of  the  older 
plants  when  they  get  shabby  in  appearance. 

Insects. — The  character  of  the  leaves  of  this 
Cochliostema  and  the  continuous  use  of  the 
syringe  during  the  growing  season  keep  down,  as 
a,  rule,  the  smaller  kinds  of  insects  that  affect  the 
occupants  of  the  stove  ;  but  if  scale  makes  its  ap- 
pearance it  is  easily  removed  by  sponging,  and 
mealy  bug  can  be  washed  ofE  by  syringing  with 
tepid  water.  T.  Baines. 

APHELANDRAS. 

These  are  seldom  seen  in  a  satisfactory  condi- 
tion in  gardens,  their  general  appearance  being 
that  of  a  naked  stem  a  foot  or  so  high  with  a  few 
leaves  on  the  top ;  even  then,  however,  they  are 
bright  and  cheerful  when  in  flower,  more  especi- 
ally at  this  dull  season — the  time  indeed  when  they 
flower  more  freely  than  at  others,  though  their 
blooms  are  frequently  produced  throughout  the 
year.  Their  general  colour  is  a  shade  of  orange 
or  scarlet,  though  there  is  one  (A.  chamissoniana) 
with  yellow  flowers.  Their  foliage,  too,  is  very 
pretty.  A.  Leopold!,  aurantiaoa,  and  fascinator  have 
the  veins  of  the  leaves  beautifully  marked  with 
silver,  while  in  A.  nitens  the  leaves  are  very  dark 
green  on  the  upper  side  and  purplish  below  ;  in  A. 
chamissoniana  they  are  more  lanceolate  in  shape 
than  the  others,  with  a  central  band  of  white 
breaking  up  into  spots  and  freckles  which  some- 
times overspread  the  greater  part  of  the  leaf. 
They  strike  without  difficulty,  and  if  the  flowers 
are  already  formed  when  the  cutting  is  taken  they 
open  without  any  check,  and  therefore  plants  but 
a  few  inches  high  may  sometimes  be  seen  carrying 
a  good  spike  of  blossom.  This  circumstance  may 
be  taken  advantage  of  to  produce  dwarfer,  and 
thereby  more  attractive,  plants  than  those  usually 
met  with  ;  the  tops  may  be  taken  from  any  plants 
that  are  too  long  and  put  in  as  cuttings,  when  they 
soon  root.  When  struck  they  should  be  potted 
into  i  inch  or  5-inch  pots,  and  kept  in  a  light  po- 
sition, but  where  the  atmosphere  is  moist  and 
genial,  otherwise  the  foliage  will  turn  yellow.  If 
the  propagation  is  done  early  in  the  summer 
many  of  them  will  be  now  from  6  inches  to  a  foot 
high,  with  fine  clean  foliage  down  to  the  base  and 
crowned  by  a  dense  spike  of  flowers  either  ex- 
panded or  approaching  that  condition.  The  sorts 
commonly  grown  include  Leopold!,  cristata,  auran- 


tiaoa, nitens,  Roezli,  fascinator,  and  chamissoniana, 
also  known  as  A.  punctata.  Ordinary  stove  treat- 
ment suits  them  perfectly,  for  they  are  in  no  way 
very  particular  as  to  soil  provided  it  is  of  a  mode- 
rately loamy  quality,  and  insect  pests  but  rarely 
trouble  them.  The  flowers  are  by  no  means  suit- 
able for  cutting,  but  little  dwarf  plants  are  very 
useful  for  decorative  purposes  in  many  ways. 

Alpha. 

5079. — AUamandas.— In  addition  to  the 
yellow-flowered  kinds  of  AUamanda,  of  which  A. 
nobilis,  A.  grandiflora,  A.  Hendersoni,  and  A. 
Chelsoni  are  the  best,  there  is  A.  violacea,  that 
made  its  appearance  over  twenty  years  ago,  but  it 
is  a  worthless  plant,  a  very  shy  bloomer,  and  the 
colour  is  exceptionally  ugly,  very  different  from 
what  its  name  would  imply.  So  different  is  it 
in  this  respect  from  any  flower  I  ever  saw  as  to 
make  it[difficult  to  describe  ;  but  dirty  white,  with 
just  enough  purple  to  give  a  washed-out,  faded 
appearance,  is  nearer  than  anything  else  that  oc- 
curs to  me. — T.  B. 

Allaraandas  in  bottom  heat.— Mr.  Muir 
states  (p.  391)  that  "  those  who  get  up  AUamandas 
for  exhibition  generally  plunge  them  in  bottom 
heat  in  order  to  get  a  large  quantity  of  bloom  out 
at  one  time,  but  such  treatment  is  not  conducive 
to  long  flowering."  My  experience  is  quite  the 
opposite  of  what  is  here  stated  regarding  the  pro- 
longation of  the  blooming  of  this  plant,  and  I  think 
that  nothing  is  more  conducive  to  its  well-being 
than  bottom  heat.  It  can  be  got  earlier  into 
flower,  and  with  a  supply  of  liquid  manure  at 
hand  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  keep  it  going  till  the 
new  year,  at  which  time  it  is  practicable  to  keep 
it  on  the  dry  side,  in  order  to  get  it  pruned  and 
started  off  for  another  season's  growth.  In  the 
gardens,  Cameron  House,  Dumbarton,  in  1874,  we 
had  an  AUamanda  Hendersoni  in  a  12-inch  pot 
which  covered  the  roof  of  a  span-roofed  plant 
stove  some  40  feet  in  length.  This  plant  was 
plunged  in  bottom  heat  in  the  centre  of  the  house, 
trained  up  a  pillar  till  it  reached  the  wires,  and 
then  allowed  to  ramble  right  and  left, and  instead 
of  producing  "  dozens  of  blooms  in  one  week,"  it 
produced  hundreds,  and  was  a  sight  one  was  not 
apt  to  forget.  We  also  exhibited  an  AUamanda 
Schotti  trained  upon  a  balloon  trellis  about 
3  ft.  in  diameter,  with  over  sixty  expanded  blooms 
upon  it  the  same  year.  Those  who  wish  to  grow 
AUamandas  well  should  give  them  a  rich,  open 
compost  to  grow  in,  plunge  them  in  bottom-heat 
in  a  plant  stove,  and  allow  them  to  ramble  along 
the  roof,  where  they  can  get  plenty  of  light  and 
air  and  not  too  much  moisture ;  moisture  and  shade 
are  two  evils  to  guard  against.  Under  this  treat- 
ment AUamandas  succeed  best. — J.  R.  D.  P. 


SHORT  NOTES.— INDO OB. 


Solanums  of  the  Capsicastrum  type  are  amongst  the 
most  useful  and  easiest  grown  berry-bearing  plants  for 
Christmas  decorations.  They  should  now  be  grown  in  a 
genial  atmosphere  and  in  abundance  of  light  in  order  to 
ensure  the  full  development  and  proper  coloration  of  the 
berries.— Cambrian. 

Chrysanthemums  In  bloom.— A  cool  dry  atmo- 
sphere and  a  steady  supply  of  moisture  at  the  roots  will 
induce  Chrysanthemum  blooms  to  remain  much  longer  in 
perfection  than  when  kept  in  a  humid  atmosphere  and 
changeable  temperature,  and  with  the  soil  about  the  roots 
varying  from  dryness  to  saturation.— Cambrian. 

Staphylea  colchica. A  few  plants  of  this  early 

flowermg  shrub  should  be  procured  for  forcing.  It  iviU  be 
found  to  force  more  easily  and  in  less  time  than  most  other 
h  rdy  shrubs  used  for  forcing  ;  and  as  it  produces  clusters 
of  pure  white  blossoms,  it  forms  a  good  companion  for  the 
well  known  Deutzia  gracilis,  which  is  always  in  great  de- 
mand during  the  early  spring  months. — W.  C. 

Erica  melanthera. — This,  when  of  good  size,  is  a 
capital  plant  for  autumn  flowering.  We  have  it  nearly  4 
feet  high  and  well  proportioned,  and  though  the  flowers 
are  not  striking,  they  are  produced  in  such  abundance  as  to 
be  effective  e.n  masse.  I  have  heard  it  called  the  half  mourn- 
ing plant,  and  the  name  is  not  inappropriate,  seeing  that 
the  predominating  colours  are  black  and  white. — J.  C.  C. 

Lapaeerla  alba.— The  purity  of  colour  and  the  time 
during  which  the  blooms  of  this  plant  last  in  a  cut  state 
render  them  almost  indispensable  in  many  choice  floral 
decorations.  A  grower  here  has  been  realising  3s.  per  doz. 
for  good  blooms  in  CoventGai-den— a  very  fail-  price  for  the 
summer  season  when  growers  are  so  plentiful.  Later  on 
they  will  be  worth  double  that  amount.— J.  C.  B. 


Kitchen    Garden. 

NEW  SPECIES  OF  POTATO. 
The  discovery  of  a  new  esculent  having  so  much 
affinity  to  the  "noble  tuber"  as  to  merit  the 
name  of  Potato,  is  a  fact  which  I  have  no  doubt 
will  have  much  interest  for  readers  of  The  Gae- 
DEN  generally.  The  native  place  of  this  tuberous- 
rooted  Solanum,  named  after  its  discoverer,  S. 
Ohroudi,  is  the  little  uninhabited  island  of  Goritti, 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  La  Plata.  The 
flora  of  this  island  is  of  a  limited  character,  being 
composed  mainly  of  Chenopodiums,  Grasses,  a 
Solanum  or  two,  and  Sedges.  The  soil  is  sandy. 
Strangely  enough,  the  most  diligent  search  failed 
to  discover  more  than  one  root  of  this  Solanum ; 
but,  luckily,  the  tubers  were  brought  safely  to  Brest, 
and  delivered  into  the  care  of  M.  Blanchard,  gar- 
dener at  the  Seamen's  Hospital  of  that  town.  This 
is  what  M.  Blanchard  has  to  say  on  the  matter  in 
the  Revue  Horticole  :  "  From  the  time  it  came  into 
my  hands  I  have  cultivated,  or  rather  left  this 
plant  in  the  same  place,  and  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  was  impossible  to  destroy  it.  Every  year, 
at  the  end  of  June  or  beginning  of  July,  I 
took  up  the  produce.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
pains  taken  in  lifting  there  remained  enough  in 
the  soil  to  ensure  a  crop  the  following  year.'" 
Here  it  should  be  explained  that  this  new  Sola- 
num has  three  sets  of  creeping  stems,  one  of 
which  runs  near  the  surface  and  throws  up  at 
intervals  young  growths,  which  flower  almost  as 
soon  as  they  appear.  Another  strikes  deeply  into 
the  soil  and  produces  tubers,  whilst  others  take  a 
path  midway  between  these  two  and  content 
themselves  with  producing  an  enormous  quantity 
of  almost  microscopical  bulblets,  which  when  de- 
tached effectually  guarantee  the  plant  against 
extermination.  M.  Blanchard  adds  :  "  I  beUeve  it 
would  be  easy,  simply  by  means  of  good  culture, 
to  improve  this  plant.  Already  there  is  a  great 
improvement  in  the  size  of  the  tubers  compared 
with  those  received  from  M.  Ohroud.  The  latter 
were  no  larger  than  a  nut,  whilst  some  of  those 
grown  by  me  are  as  large  as  a  small  hen's  egg 
and  good  in  flavour,  having  a  Chestnutty  taste 
accompanied  by  a  slight  amount  of  bitterness. 
We  have  used  them  both  boiled  and  baked,  but 
they  are  best  baked.  The  tubers  are  perfectly 
hardy,  having  passed  the  winter  of  1881  in  the 
open  ground,  and  I  may  add  that  up  to  the  present 
the  haulm  has  shown  no  trace  of  disease."  As 
illustrating 

The  PRODUCTIVENESS  of  this  Potato  and  the 
persistency  with  which  it  establishes  itself,  M. 
Blanchard  states  that,  having  placed  the  original 
tubers  under  glass,  and  finding  that  they  did  not 
thrive,  he  planted  them  out.  The  crop  consisted  of  six 
tubers,  which  were  lifted  and  stored  for  the  winter. 
In  the  spring,  says  M.  Blanchard,  we  saw  that  the 
space  occupied  by  them  was  dotted  with  young 
plants.  The  six  tubers  taken  up  were  planted 
amongst  them  and  nothing  more  was  done  until 
July,  when  half  a  gallon  of  tubers  were  lifted.  In 
September  the  ground  was  again  swarming  with 
young  plants,  covering  about  2  square  yards.  We 
planted  nothing,  and  lifted  the  following  year 
If  gallons  of  tubers.  That  year  we  tried  to  root  it 
out,  but  next  September  there  was  again  a  crop 
of  young  plants,  covering  6i  square  yards  of  soil, 
and  we  lifted  a  crop  consisting  of  about  21  lbs. 
weight.  Whether  this  esculent  is  likely  to  prove 
of  service  one  cannot  sny  without  trying  it,  but  a 
Potato  which  is  said  to  be  of  fair  quality,  and 
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which  will  yield  a  crop  year  after  year  without 
culture  must,  one  would  think,  be  an  acquisition. 
If  not  suitable  for  table  use  it  may  possibly  prove 
useful  for  cattle.     I  fear  it  will 

Not  be  quite  haedy  with  us.  The  climate  of 
Brest,  where  M.  Blanchard's  experiments  were  con- 
ducted, is  well  known  to  be  very  mild.  Brest  occu- 
pies a  position  to  the  north  of  France,  analogous 
to  that  which  some  parts  of  Devonshire  hold  with 
regard  to  the  south  of  England  ;  and  althougli 
sharp  frosts  are  sometimes  experienced,  they  are 
not  so  injurious  as  further  inland.  Many  plants 
requiring  shelter  at  Paris  are  hardy  at  Brest.  Per- 
haps, as  Jl.  Carrifere  suggests  in  the  periodical  just 
referred  to,  the  crossing  of  this  new  Potato  with 
our  own  might  result  in  the  production  of  a  new  race 
of  a  hardier  and  altogether  more  enduring  charac- 
ter than  that  which  we  now  ^possess  ;  at  any  rate 
it  might  be  well  to  try  the  experiment.  The  habit 
of  this  Potato  is  very  dwarf;  it  is  said  not  to  ex- 
ceed 1  foot  in  height,  but  it  is  very  vigorous  and 
excessively  bushy,  and  the  general  appearance  of 
the  plant  is  that  of  the  common  Potato. 

J.  C.  B. 

WINTER  TREATJIENT  OF  VEGETABLES. 

Never,  perhaps,  have  these  been  more  abundant 
or  better  than  they  have  been  this  summer  and 
autumn  ;  even  Scarlet  Runners,  Peas,  Tomatoes, 
and  similar  tender  things  can  still  be  had  from 
the  open.  The  latter  part  of  October  was  not  only 
fine,  but  very  warm  and  still,  and  November,  so 
far,  is  of  much  the  same  character.  We  cannot 
expect  this  state  of  things  to  continue  long,  how- 
ever, and  those  who  would  prolong  the  delicacies 
just  named  must  be  ready  to  protect  or  gather 
them  when  frost  comes.  The  best  way  of  manag- 
ing with  Tomatoes  is  to  cut  all  the  most  forward 
and  lay  them  on  dry,  airy  shelves  in  a  warm  house 
or  room,  where  they  will  ripen  and  finish  colour- 
ing, and  though  not  so  good  as  those  obtained 
earlier  in  the  season,  they  are  passable,  and  come 
in  well  for  kitchen  use.  French  Beans  or  Scarlet 
Runners  will  keep  a  long  time  now  if  picked  and 
laid  between  dry  Cabbage  leaves  in  boxes,  or 
buried  in  moist  sand,  which  washes  off  them 
readily  when  wanted  if  placed  in  a  sieve  under 
a  pump. 

Cauliflowees  may  be  preserved  in  many 
ways,  a  good  plan  for  those  required  first  being  to 
cut  them  with  most  of  the  stem  and  leaves  at- 
tached, and  then  hang  them  up  after  tying  the 
foliage  close  over  the  heart  with  matting,  by  which 
they  may  be  slung  on  a  nail.  Those  required  to 
keep  longer  should  be  taken  up  by  the  roots 
and  either  laid  in  by  the  heels  in  some  soil  in  a 
shed  where  they  can  have  a  mat  thrown  over  them 
by  night,  or  placed  in  any  spare  cold  frames  where 
they  can  be  protected  by  having  the  lights  and 
other  coverings  put  over  them  when  frost  is 
severe.  If  frames  or  sheds  are  not  at  liberty,  they 
may  be  laid  in  close  under  a  wall  or  other  fence 
on  a  border,  where  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  shelter 
them  with  mats  or  straw,  and  this  is  the  best  way 
of  treating  the  earlier  kinds  of  Broccoli,  such  as 
Snow's,  Osborn's,  and  Backhouse's,  which  turn  in 
during  winter,  as  without  some  kind  of  protection 
they  often  get  spoiled.  The  disturbance  to  the 
roots  may,  and  doubtless  does,  lessen  the  size  of 
the  heads,  but  that  is  a  small  matter  when  the 
safety  of  a  whole  lot  is  considered.  The  later 
sorts  of  Broccoli  are  very  luxuriant,  owing  to  the 
exuberant  growth  which  they  have  made,  and  in 
order  to  insure  part  of  the  crop  of  these  against 
severe  frost,  it  is  advisable  to  turn  them  over  on 
their  sides  and  bury  their  stems  so  as  to  bring 
their  heads  near  the  ground,  which  places  them 
in  a  much  better  position  to  endure  hard  weather 
than  upright,  as  when  snow  comes,  instead  of  the 
leaves  hanging  down  and  leaving  the  hearts  ex- 
posed, they  lie  over  the  heads  and  protect  them. 
Treated  in  the  way  referred  to,  I  have  known  large 
breadths  saved  when  others  left  as  they  grew  were 


every  one  spoiled  or  destroyed.  Cabbages  should 
be  simplj-  earthed  up  after  the  ground  has  been 
hoed  and  cleaned,  which  steadies  them  against 
wind.  Young  Cauliflowers  ought  to  be  potted 
singly  and  kept  in  cold  frames  ready  for  plant- 
ing out  early  in  spring,  as  then  they  experience 
no  check,  but  commence  growing  at  once.  Spin- 
ach, before  hoeing,  is  much  benefited  by  having  a 
dressing  of  soot  sown  between  the  rows,  as  it  not 
only  acts  as  a  powerful  and  agreeable  stimulant, 
but  wards  off  slugs  and  insects  that  aiiect  either 
root  or  top,  and  often  do  as  much  mischief  to  the 
one  as  the  other. 

Gelehy  should  now  in  most  places  have  its  last 
earthing  up,  and  when  doing  this  it  is  necessary 
to  bring  the  soil  to  a  sharp  ridge  at  the  top,  so  as  to 
keep  out  wet,  which  if  it  gets  into  the  hearts  of  the 
plants  causes  them  to  rot,  and  does  as  much  or 
more  harm  than  the  frost.  The  maggot  has  been 
and  is  very  prevalent  still  in  some  places,  and  in 
these  latter  cases  it  is  advisable  to  go  very  care- 
fully over  the  plants  and  squeeze  the  parts  of  the 
leaves  affected  between  the  finger  and  thumb, 
which  crushes  the  maggots  at  work  there,  and  pre- 
vents any  further  spread  of  the  evil.  Beet  and 
Carrots,  if  not  up,  should  be  got  in  at  once,  as 
frost  injures  both,  and  if  touched  by  it,  the  roots 
suffer  in  flavour  and  rot.  Where  Carrots  and 
Beet  keep  best  is  in  sheds,  where  they  should  be 
stacked  in  dry  sand  or  earth  with  the  crowns  out, 
in  which  way  they  remain  drj'  and  do  not  decay. 
Parsnips  are  best  left  in  the  ground  and  taken  out 
when  wanted,  as  frost  improves  them,  and  many 
dig  them  out  and  let  them  lie,  that  they  may  be 
more  subjected  to  it,  as  it  makes  them  more  mild 
and  mellow  when  cooked.  Turnips,  though  equally 
hardy,  deteriorate  by  exposure,  and  the  best  way 
with  them  is  to  cut  out  trenches  in  the  ground  and 
bury  the  bulbs,  leaving  the  tops  out,  as  then  they 
keep  moist,  sweet,  and  plump.  Some  head  and 
tail  and  put  them  in  heaps  or  lay  them  in  sheds, 
but  they  are  never  so  fresh,  juicy,  and  good  as 
they  are  in  the  open  earth  covered  with  soil  as 
referred  to  above.  S.  D. 


labour  in  attending  and  packing  £iO  (one  man 
would  very  well  manage  two  such  houses  if  he  had 
nothing  else  to  do),  rent  of  land  ^5,  interest  on 
building  .£10 ;  total  expenditure  £70,  leaving  a 
balance  of  i'115.  This  may  appear  to  many  to  be 
incredible,  but  the  calculations  are  founded  on 
facts.  What  do  our  great  growers  say  to  it  ?  If 
they  say  anything,  they  will  say,  "  It  cannot  be 
done,"  but  until  they  point  out  in  what  respect 
our  calculations  are  wrong,  we  shall  have  faith 
that  they  are  right,  and  that  Grape  growing  is  out 
of  the  field  when  compared  with  Tomato  growing 
Jebsey  Gaedemee. 


PROFITABLE  TOMATO  GROWING. 

Of  all  departments  of  fruit-growing,  probably  none 
is  more  profitable  than  the  Tomato,  when  carried 
on  in  a  sufliciently  large  scale  and  by  properly 
qualified  persons.  Almost  any  kind  of  house  may 
be  made  to  answer  the  purpose,  but  a  low  span- 
roofed  one  running  north  and  south,  with  the 
eaves  of  the  roof  reaching  to  within  a  foot  or 
18  inches  of  the  ground,  with  ventilators  along 
each  side  close  to  the  ground  and  the  apex,  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  for  the  purpose.  It  should 
be  about  14  feet  wide,  9  feet  high — angle  of  roof 
about  4:6°,  and  it  should  have  a  10-foot  rafter.  It 
should  be  permanently  wired,  as  for  Vines,  about 
12  inches  under  the  glass.  The  heating  power  for 
such  a  house  need  not  be  very  large  ;  a  flow  and 
return  of  4-inch  pipes  on  each  side,  within  2  inches 
of  the  outside  walls,  and  opposite  the  ventilators, 
would  be  amply  sufficient,  and  so  situated  would 
warm  the  admitted  air  and  promote  its  circulation 
within  the  house  at  times  when  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  obtain  it  otherwise.  To  obtain  the 
fruit  at  a  time  when  it  would  fetch  the  best 
price  in  the  market,  strong  plants  should  be 
planted  early  in  the  month  of  November ;  they 
would  be  in  full  bearing  in  the  early  spring 
months  when  good  Tomatoes  would  fetch  from 
2s.  to  3s.  a  pound,  and  with  careful  treatment, 
abundance  of  manure,  both  liquid  and  solid,  they 
would  continue  to  produce  good  fruit  for  six  or 
eight  months  without  replanting.  Now,  supposing 
such  a  house  as  we  have  shortly  described,  100  feet 
long,  to  be  planted  and  well  managed,  we  reckon 
it  would  produce  during  a  year  more  than  two 
tons  of  fruit,  the  price  of  which  would  vary  from 
3s.  to  3d.  a  pound,  the  latter  price  only  being  ob- 
tained in  September  and  October,  when  the  bulk 
of  the  fruit  should  be  gone.  From  such  a  house  it 
may  safely  be  predicted  that  the  fruit  would  fetch 
an  average  price  of  lOd.  per  lb.,  which  for  two 
tons  would  be  about  i'185.  The  necessary  fuel  for 
such  a  house  would  cost  about  £10,  manure  £5, 


The    Autumn    Giant    Cauliflower    is 

largely  grown  in  this  locality,  and  when  true  is 
decidedly  one  of  our  best  vegetables.  There  is  no 
danger  of  confounding  it  with  any  other  kind,  as  it 
is  perfectly  distinct,  both  as  regards  fiower-heads 
and  foliage,  which  is  long  and  tapering.  The 
spell  of  fine  autumnal  weather  which  we  have 
lately  experienced  has  evidently  suited  this  Cauli- 
flower, for  heads  of  it  produced  by  plants  grown 
in  open  fields  with  plenty  of  space  are  quite  a  foot 
in  diameter.  Although  we  frequently  see  this  va- 
riety recommended  for  successional  sowings,  I 
find  that  it  is  strictly  an  autumn  Cauliflower.  It 
is  sown  thinly  in  beds  in  March  or  April,  and  as 
soon  as  large  enough  the  young  plants  are  put  out 
on  good  soil  a  yard  apart,  and  the  result  is  all  that 
can  be  desired.— J.  G.,  Oosjiort. 

Chou  de  Burghley. — My  experience  of 
this  exactly  coincides  with  that  of  Mr.  Muir,  of 
Margam  (page  399)  ;  with  us  it  turns  in 
splendidly,  forming  close  conical  hearts,  which 
when  cooked  are  as  delicate  in  flavour  as  any 
spring  Cabbage,  and  much  superior  to  any  of  the 
Brassica  tribe  at  this  season,  except  perhaps  a 
nice  white  Cauliflower,  which,  unfortunately,  we 
cannot  expect  to  have  long,  as  winter  with  its 
frosts  will  soon  be  upon  us.  If  Chou  de  Burghley 
will  stand  hard  weather  as  well  as  Savoys,  there 
will  be  no  need  for  the  latter,  and  few,  if  any, 
will  be  grown  when  the  first  named  excellent 
vegetable  becomes  better  known.  Mr.  Gilbert, 
the  raiser  of  Chou  de  Burghley,  is  said  to  have 
effected  a  cross  between  it  and  the  Brussels 
Sprout,  and  if  so,  the  seedling  of  such  parents 
ought  to  be  something  good. — J.  Sheppaed, 
Woolvcrsto7i  Park. 

Early  Peas.— Of  all  vegetables  grown 
nothing  takes  the  place  of  good  Peas ;  therefore  it 
behoves  us  to  sow  the  best  varieties  and  at  the 
proper  time.  We  sow  our  first  crop  now  on  a 
sheltered  south  border  dug  slightly,  and  manured  a 
short  time  before  sowing.  We  draw  the  drills  3 
inches  deep,  coat  the  seed  with  red  lead,  and  sow 
thicker  than  in  spring  sowing.  Immediately  they 
can  be  seen  above  ground  cover  them  1  inch  deep 
with  coal  ash,  and  when  they  get  through  that 
draw  a  little  earth  up  to  each  side  of  them  and 
stake  them  at  once,  sticking  pieces  of  Bracken  or 
Fir  branches  in  each  side.  It  is  not  the  frost  that 
kills  Peas,  but  the  dry  March  winds  that  cut 
them  to  pieces.  The  best  variety  for  this  season's 
sowing  is  Earliest  of  All,  a  blue  marrow  with 
hard  round  seed  that  does  not  rot  in  the  ground.  I 
always  sow  at  the  same  time  a  few  rows  of  my  old 
friend  William  IV.,  which  makes  a  suitable  suc- 
cessian. — R.  Gilbeet,  Burghley. 


SHORT  NOTES.— KITCHEN. 


Chou  de  Burghley.— It  appears  to  me  that  this  is 
nothing  more  than  a  Cabbag;e,  yet  I  understood  that  it 
would  be  something  better.  I  followed  the  printed  direc- 
tions sent  with  the  seed,  and  have  had  nothing  superior  to 
the  old  Sugarloaf  or  Little  Pixie  Cabbage.  Is  tliat  the 
result  generally  ?— J.  C.  C. 

Musiirooms  In  London.— Opening  the  door  ot  a 
stable  which  had  been  closed  for  ten  days,  large  and  beau- 
tiful blocks  of  Jlushrooms  were  seen  on  a  sloping  pathway 
growing  in  tan.  We  have  never  seen  finer  specimens  of 
Mushrooms  than  these,  which  were  shown  at  Messrs.  Buck's 
shop  in  Covent  Garden  lately.  It  is  curious  hf'W  these 
things  will  sometimes  grow  of  their  oivn  accord  in  abund- 
ance, while  many  who  give  great  care  to  them  cannot  suc- 
ceed in  getting  a  crop.  The  Slushrooms  in  question  were 
grown  in  a  stable  belonging  to  Carlton  House  Terrace. 
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Epicurean  Cucumber.  —  This  compara- 
tively new  variety  is  an  excellent  all-the-year- 
rouud  Cucumber,  bearing  equally  well  at  Christ- 
mas as  at  mid-summer.  For  these  last  eighteen 
years  I  have  grown  only  the  true  EoUisson's  Tele- 
graph, thinking  that  that  variety  could  not  be 
beaten.  This  spring,  however,  I  was  induced  to 
give  Epicurean  a  trial  against  Telegraph,  and  to 
my  surprise  it  produced  fruit  ready  for  cutting  a 
fortnight  earlier  then  Telegraph,  and  from  that 
day  I  have  given  up  growing  the  last  named 
varietj'.  In  form  Epicurean  resembles  Telegraph, 
but  it  is  darljer  green  and  grows  a  few  inches 
longer.  For  superior  flavour,  prolificacy,  and 
hardiness  of  constitution  it  surpasses  Telegraph. 
— KiCHABD  NiSBET,  AsTvarhy  Park,  FoVdnghavi. 


Ferns. 

BEST  CULTIVATED  FERNS. 

(^Continued  from 2mge  413.) 

Lastbea  ebythrosoea. — This  highly  decora- 
tive Japanese  species,  in  many  respects  totally 
distinct  from  all  other  members  of  the  genus,  is  a 
grand  addition  to  the  already  long  list  of  hardy 
greenhouse  Ferns  possessing  characters  suflS- 
ciently  attractive  to  deserve  cultivation  on  a  large 
scale.  It  has  even  proved  perfectly  hardy  under 
our  climate,  as  it  stood,  without  any  protection 
whatever,  the  test  of  our  hardest  winters,  but  in 
that  case  it  becomes  deciduous,  although,  when 
treated  as  an  indoor  plant,  its  magnificent  bipin- 
nate  fronds,  of  a  beautiful  bronzy  hue  in  the  young 
stage,  turning  with  age  to  a  darli  shining  green, 
remain  on  the  plant  all  the  year  round,  and  make 
it  a  very  valuable  plant  for  winter  decoration. 
These  are  produced  from  a  thick  underground 
creeping  caudes,  and  often  attain  30  inches  in 
height,  and  are  of  a  very  elegant  habit.  The 
whole  plant  is  rendered  exceedingly  attractive  by 
the  sori  being  large  and  the  indusium  which 
covers  them  being  of  a  bright,  light  red  colour, 
contrasting  singularly  with  the  dark  glossy  green 
of  the  upper  surface  of  the  frond,  and  giving  it  a 
very  distinct  and  at  the  same  time  a  handsome, 
lasting  appearance.     Greenhouse. 

L.  FALCILOBA  (L.  viscosa). — This  is  a  very 
handsome  and  highly  ornamental,  although  un- 
common, species  from  the  Neilgherries,  where  it  is 
found  growing  abundantly  in  ravines.  In  general 
appearance  it  resembles  somewhat  the  more  com- 
mon and  deservedly  popular  L.  patens,  from 
which  it  is,  however,  quite  distinct.  Its  firm  and 
rather  rigid  fronds  grow  to  about  18  inches  in 
length,  and  are  more  or  less  hairy  on  both  sides  ; 
they  are  of  a  coriaceous  texture,  lanceolate  in 
shape,  and  finely  acuminate  ;  they  are  pinnate 
with  rather  distant  pinn^  3  inches  or  4  inches 
long,  linear-lanceolate,  nearly  pinnatifid,  and  the 
apex  long,  tail-like,  entire  or  serrated  ;  they  are 
borne  on  hairy  stalks  and  produced  from  a  short, 
thick,  tufted  caudex  entirely  free  from  scales. 
This  diminutive  stem  being  copiously  furnished 
with  fibres,  the  plant  requires  a  great  abundance 
of  water  at  the  root.     Stove. 

L.  FEEEUGINEA. — A  very  beautiful  species  from 
Southern  India,  with  massive,  yet  very  elegant, 
fronds,  deltoid  in  shape  and  soft  in  texture,  some- 
times attaining  2  feet  in  height  ;  they  are  tri  and 
even  quadripinnate,  with  pinnules  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  fronds  divided  again.  The  extremi- 
ties of  the  segments  are  very  broad,  obtuse,  and 
crenated  ;  the  stout,  short  stalks  on  which  they 
are  borne  as  well  as  the  rachises  are  densely 
clothed  (especially  on  their  upper  part)  with 
pubescent  hairs  of  a  reddish  brown  ferrugineous 
colour,  and  rise  from  a  short,  erect,  stout,  and 
fleshy  caudex  provided  with  rough  tubercles. 
Stove. 

L.  PLACCIDA. — This,  one  of  the  most  orna- 
mental species  of  the  genus,  is  indigenous  to 
Ceylon.  It  forms  a  short,  erect  stem,  abundantly 
provided  with  fibrous  roots  ;  the  very  decorative 
and  robust  fronds,  which  attain  3  feet  in  height, 
are  borne  on  tufted  and  scarcely  scaly  stalks,  whose 
upper  surface  is  very  glaucous ;  they  are  broad,  of 


membranaceous  texture,  and  ovate-lanceolate  in 
shape,  bipinnate  with  pinnatifid  pinnules,  the 
veins  and  veinlets  of  which  are  covered  with  long 
white  hairs  on  both  sides.  The  pinna3,  which  are 
rather  remote,  lanceolate-acuminate,  are  some- 
times alternate,  but  more  often  opposite,  the  in- 
ferior ones  measuring  from  10  inches  to  12  inches 
in  length  by  3  inches  in  breadth,  decrease  in  size 
and  get  gradually  smaller,  so  much  so  that  one  of 
the  superior  pinns  is  of  no  larger  dimensions  than 
a  pinnule  of  an  inferior  one.  The  pinnules,  of  oblong- 
lanceolate  shape,  measure  about  2  inches  in  length, 
and  in  the  lower  pinnte  are  quite  pinnatifid,  entire, 
or  sometimes  crenated  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
frond.  It  is  a  thoroughly  distinct  as  well  as  de- 
corative species,  and  one  of  those  which  should  be 
grown  more  extensively  than  it  is.     Stove. 

L.  FLOEIDANA. — A  very  distinct  North  Ameii- 
can  species,  of  robust  growth  and  peculiar  habit, 
perfectly  hardy  in  this  country,  where  it  has  stood 
without  injury  the  hard  winter  of  1879-80.  The 
fronds,  which  are  highly  ornamental  and  of  a  sub- 
coriaceous  texture,  are  situated  in  a  crown  and 
totally  dissimilar  in  appearance,  according  to 
their  being  sterile  or  fertile.  The  latter  grow  from 
SOinchesto  36inches  in  lengthandare  of  lanceolate 
form,  tapering,  as  they  do,  both  ways  from  the 
middle ;  they  are  pinnate,  the  lower  pinns  barren, 
triangular,  lanceolate,  and  deeply  pinnatifid,  like 
those  of  the  barren  fronds ;  upper  pinnfe  fertile,  nar- 
rower and  longer,  pinnate,  with  oblong  crenulate- 
toothed  pinnules.  The  totally  barren  fronds,  be- 
sides being  shorter,  are  lanceolate,  oblong  in  shape ; 
they  are  also  pinnate,  but  their  pinnae,  lanceolate 
from  a  broad  base,  are  pinnatifid  more  than  half 
way  to  the  midrib  ;  their  segments  are  closely  set 
and  crenulate  toothed.  They  are  all  produced 
from  a  stout,  succulent  creeping  rhizome  very 
chaffy,  with  large  ferrugineous  brown  scales,  and 
borne  on  stalks  about  a  foot  long,  dark  green  and 
chaffy  near  the  base  only.     Greenhouse. 

L.  PRAGEANS. — This,  one  of  the  most  intere'st- 
ing  of  the  North  American  members  of  the  genus, 
is  particularly  remarkable  on  account  of  the  plea- 
sant odour,  compared  by  some  authors  to  that  of 
the  Violet  and  by  others  to  that  of  the  common 
Primrose,  which  is  emitted  by  the  fronds,  and 
which  they  retain  for  many  years  when  in  a 
dry  state  in  the  herbarium.  Although  a  plant 
of  small  stature,  it  is  one  which  deserves  to 
be  grown  in  every  collection,  if  only  for  its 
perfume,  which  is  readily  detected  wherever  one 
single  plant  is  kept.  The  fronds,  which  generally 
measure  from  4  inches  to  8  inches  in  length  and 
about  1  inch  in  width,  are  perfectly  lanceolate  in 
outline ;  their  extremity  is  acute  and  the  lower 
part  gradually  tapers  to  a  narrow  base.  They 
are  produced  from  an  erect  and  rather  stout 
caudex  covered  with  broad,  chaffy  scales  of  a  bright 
brown  colour.  Each  separate  crown  generally 
produces  six  to  eight  of  these  fronds,  but  as  the 
crowns  are  nearly  always  found  forming  a  tuft  of 
five  or  six  clustered  together,  they  present  an  ag- 
glomeration of  thirty  or  more  fronds  on  one  plant. 
These  are  borne  on  stalks  about  3  inches  high  and 
also  furnished  with  chaffy  scales.  They  are  deeply 
bipinnate,  and  the  pinnules,  which  in  small  speci- 
mens are  entire  or  slightly  toothed,  have  in  large 
fronds  their  teeth  again  crenately  toothed.  The 
whole  plant  is  of  a  somewhat  rigid  appearance, 
and  the  fronds,  dark  green  above,  are  a  little  paler 
underneath,  and  both  surfaces  are  dotted  with 
very  minute  amber-coloured  glands.  It  is  found  in 
crevices  of  shaded  cliffs  and  on  mossy  rocks  always 
near  the  water,  either  cascades  or  rivulets,  in 
Canada,  Wisconsin,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
New  York,  but  it  is  apparently  much  more  common 
farther  north.  One  of  the  most  curious  features 
about  this  singular  and  delightful  little  Fern  is, 
that  it  has  also  been  foand  at  high  elevations  in 
Japan  by  Maximowicz  and  Maries,  and  is  said  to 
give  a  most  pleasant  flavour  to  the  tea  to  which  it 
is  sometimes  added  in  that  country.    Greenhouse. 

L.  GLABELLA. — This  exquisite  dwarf-growing 
New  Zealand  species  of  a  compact  habit  is  parti- 
cularly well  adapted  for  pot  culture  or  for  planting 
in  nooks  in  the  rock  fernery,  where  there  is  but 
little  soil  and  a  small  amount  of  space  at  dis- 


posal. It  is  also  a  capital  plant  for  Fern  cases,  as 
generally  seen  in  dwelling  rooms,  where  it  grows 
luxuriantly,  and  by  its  tender,  soft  green  colour, 
forms  an  exceedingly  pretty  contrast  with  plants 
of  much  darker  hue.  Its  full  size  is  from  10 
inches  to  12  inches  high,  but  it  is  more  often  seen 
as  a  beautiful  little  specimen,  not  exceeding  7 
inches  in  height.  Its  delicate  and  finely-divided 
fronds,  which  are  produced  in  great  abundance 
from  an  underground  creeping  rhizome,  are  tripin- 
natifid,  somewhat  of  a  triangular  form,  and 
borne  on  short,  light-haired  stalks,  giving  the 
whole  plant  a  most  delicate  appearance.  The 
beauty  of  the  plant  is  readily  destroyed  by  water- 
ing or  syringing  overhead,  which  causes  the 
fronds,  young  or  old,  to  assume  a  brownish,  sickly 
tint.     GreenhouEe. 

L.  GOLDIEANA. — A  very  fine  North  American 
species,  found  growing  plentifully  in  Canada, 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  Kentucky.  The 
full-grown  and  fertile  fronds,  which  are 
produced  from  a  creeping  or  slightly  ascend- 
ing caudex  of  a  very  fleshy  nature,  often 
measure  2}  feet  long  and  are  about  1  foot 
broad ;  these  fronds  are  produced  late  in  the 
season,  as  those  forming  the  first  growth  are  com- 
monly sterile  and  shorter  than  the  others.  In 
general  outline  they  are  oblong-ovate,  the  lowest 
pinn83  being  of  the  same  length  as  those  in  the 
middle  of  the  frond,  which  generally  measure 
from  6  inches  to  8  inches  in  length  and  about 
li  inches  in  breadth.  The  segments  of  the  pinnte 
are  about  twenty  on  each  side  of  the  midrib,  and 
as  the  incisions  do  not  extend  quite  to  it,  it  is 
narrowly  winged,  and  the  pinnte  are  pinnatifid 
rather  than  pinnate  ;  the  segments,  moreover,  are 
obtuse  or  somewhat  acute  with  crenate  edges 
more  or  less  distinctly  serrate  with  sharp  incurved 
teeth.  The  fronds  are  borne  on  bare  stalks  about 
12  inches  to  15  inches  long,  of  a  light  green 
colour  and  rather  stout,  covered  at  their  base  with 
large  ovate-acuminate  brown  or  sometimes  dark 
shining  scales,  which  extend  to  about  half  the 
length  or  so  of  the  stalks.  With  these  large  scales 
are  found  some  smaller  and  narrower  ones  of  a 
chaffy  nature,  which  are  also  disposed  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  stalk  and  the  rachis.  It  bears 
a  certain  resemblance  to  L.  cristata,  of  which  it 
has  somewhat  the  habit  and  general  outline,  but 
in  this  latter  the  greatest  breadth  of  the  pinnas  is 
uniformly  at  the  base.     Greenhouse. 

L.  GEACILESCENS.  —  A  Himalayan  species, 
which,  as  its  name  implies,  is  of  very  graceful 
habit.  Indeed,  a  great  charm  is  imparted  to  it 
by  the  slender  shape  of  its  elegant  fronds  of  pecu- 
liarly narrow  dimensions  when  compared  with 
their  height ;  they  are  borne  on  slender  stalks 
about  a  foot  high,  slightly  hairy,  and  produced  in 
great  abundance  on  the  upper  surface  of  a  short, 
fleshy  caudes,  devoid  of  scales,  and  creeping  hori- 
zontally on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  its  under- 
neath part  emitting  roots  very  freely.  Although 
the  fronds  themselves,  independent  of  the  stalks, 
often  measure  1 8  inches  high,  they  are  scarcely  more 
than  6  inches  wide,  oblong- ovate  or  sublanceolate, 
acuminate  in  shape,  pinnate,  and  pinnatifid  only  at 
their  apex.  The  pinnas,  which  are  also  oblong- 
acnminate  and  deeply  pinnatifid,  generally  measure 
3  inches  long  by  half  an  inch  wide,  and  have  their 
segments  oblong,  obtuse,  quite  entire.  It  is  a 
totally  distinct  species.    Stove. 

L.  HIETIPES. — This  handsome  species  from 
Southern  India  is  a  general  favourite  wherever 
it  is  grown,  being  highly  ornamental,  of  easy  cul- 
ture, and  its  fronds  when  in  a  cut  state  being  also 
of  long  duration.  These  grow  from  24  inches  to 
30  inches  in  height  and  are  borne  on  stout  stalks 
densely  covered  with  long  subulate,  intensely 
black  flesnose  scales  remarkable  for  their  de- 
ciduous character;  they  are  subcoriaceous  in 
texture  and  dark  green  in  colour,  pinnate,  with 
pinnte  6  inches  to  8  inches  long,  more  or 
less  remote  and  serrated  on  the  margins, 
nearly  sessile  and  inauriculated  at  their  base. 
Additional  charm  is  given  to  the  plant  by  the  sori 
being  very  large  and  conspicuous.  A  singular 
character  quite  peculiar  to  this  plant  is  that  during 
the  winter  the  fronds  get  very  soft  at  the  base  and 
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have  then  a  tendency  to  fall  around  the  plant ;  in 
that  state,  however,  they  will  retain  their  colour 
and  freshness  for  several  months  if  only  held  up 
by  a  little  thread,  which  can  easily  be  concealed 
from  view.   Greenhouse. 

L.  HispiDA. — A  lovely  New  Zealand  species  of 
small  dimensions,  particularly  adapted  for  grow- 
ing in  a  Fern  case  in  the  dwelling-room,  where,  in 
the  company  of  Todeas  and  other  Filmy  Ferns,  it 
will  be  found  to  thrive  admirably ;  indeed,  it  is  a 
plant  rather  difEcult  to  manage  in  the  open  house, 
unless  a  close  and  shaded  corner  can  be  devoted 
to  it.  Either  as  a  pot  plant  or  planted  out  it  forms 
a  beautiful  and  most  interesting  object.  Its  ele- 
gantly arching  fronds,  which  seldom  reach  more 
than  10  inches  or  12  inches  in  length  and  about 
4  inches  in  breadth  at  their  widest  part,  are  trian- 
gular in  shape  and  of  leathery  texture,  tripinnate, 
■with  sharp  pinnules  dentate  on  the  margins. 
They  are  borne  on  wiry  stalks  from  i  inches  to 
6  inches  high,  which,  like  the  crown  itself,  are 
densely  clothed  with  very  long,  black,  brittle 
hairs.  It  is  one  of  the  species  so  thoroughly  dis- 
tinct and  ornamental  that  no  collection  should  be 
without  it.   Greenhouse. 

L.  INTERMEDIA. — A  very  fine  and  strong-grow- 
ing species  from  North  America,  with  robust 
fronds  about  2  feet  in  length,  borne  on  stalks  very 
shaggy  with  long  linear  rufous  scales,  which  are 
also  found  ingreat  quantities  covering  the  main  and 
partial  rachises.  These  fronds  are  very  large  and 
tripinnate,  with  pinnules  nearly  pinnatifid  to  the 
base,  obtuse,  entire  or  serrated,  toothed  on  the 
margins,  and  sparingly  hairy  above  and  pubescent 
on  both  sides  ;  it  is  a  very  striking  plant  of  easy 
culture.     Greenhouse. 

L.  IMMEESA. — This  is  a  robust-growing  kind 
from  Assam  and  Java,  producing  from  a  creeping 
caudex  its  glabrous  or  finely  pubescent  fronds  of 
large  dimensions,  measuring  sometimes  4  feet  in 
length,  pinnate,  with  sessile  pinnse  from  8  inches 
to  10  inches  long,  rendered  peculiarly  striking  by 
a  swelling  frond  at  their  base  ;  they  are  ovate- 
oblong  or  oblong-acuminate  In  shape,  the  whole 
frond  being  of  the  same  form,  and  of  a  very  pleas- 
ing green  colour.  It  is  also  known  under  the 
name  of  L.  verrucosa.     Stove. 

L.  INVISA. — One  of  the  most  striking  as  well  as 
robust  among  the  West  Indian  kinds,  and  one  that 
is  of  most  value  in  a  large  fernery  on  account  of 
its  bold  habit  and  of  its  easy  culture.  Its  hand- 
some fronds  attain  the  height  of  5  feet,  and  are 
produced  in  great  quantities  from  a  somewhat  de- 
cumbent caudex  of  a  fleshy  nature,  and  provided 
with  short  pale  scales.  They  are  lanceolate  in 
shape,  pinnate,  with  pinnules  pinnatifid  and 
slightly  serrated;  these  fronds,  which  in  their 
widest  part  measure  about  18  inches,  are  of  a 
cheerful  light  green  colour,  seldom  found  in  the 
genus  to  be  so  clear.    Stove. 

L.  MARGlNALis. — This,  no  doubt,  one  of  the 
handsomest  of  all  North  American  Ferns,  is  de- 
serving of  a  much  more  general  cultivation  than  it 
receives  at  present.  It  is  an  evergreen  species 
whose  caudex  forms  quite  a  little  stem,  which, 
although  somewhat  resembling  that  of  L.  Filix- 
mas,  inasmuch  as  it  is  covered  throughout  by  the 
bases  of  fronds  of  previous  seasons,  is  distinguished 
from  it  by  its  erect  or  ascending  habit,  and  also  by 
its  stout,  succulent,  and  shaggy  appearance,  being 
covered  with  long,  shining  brown,  chaffy  scales. 
Its  pinnate  or  sub-pinnate  fronds  are  beautifully 
pendulous,  and  grow  from  18  inches  to  24  inches 
long.  They  are  of  a  rather  more  coriaceous  tex- 
ture than  those  of  other  plants  belonging 
to  the  genus,  and  also  of  a  darker  green.  They 
are  ovate-lanceolate  in  shape,  and  scarcely  nar- 
rowed at  the  base.  Being  situated  in  a  crown 
and  borne  on  rather  stout,  though  very  flexible, 
stalks  8  inches  to  12  inches  long,  more  or  less 
chaffy,  with  shining  scales,  they  have  a  very 
pleasing  appearance.  The  pinn«,  almost  sessile, 
are  unequally  triangular-lanceolate,  with  their  seg- 
ments or  pinnules  of  a  dark  bluish  green  colour 
above  and  much  paler  and  slightly  chaffy  under- 
neath, oblong-lanceolate,  sometimes  crenately 
toothed  and  at  other  times"  pinnately  lobed  with 


crenulate  lobes,  obtuse  and  short  stalked.  There 
exists  a  variety  elegans  in  which,  although  not  of 
a  larger  growth,  the  fronds  have  most  of  the 
pinnules  twice  or  even  three  times  as  long  as 
those  of  the  type  and  all  pinnatifid,  thus  making 
a  distinct  plant  with  bipinnate  fronds.  The 
most  striking  character  peculiar  to  this  Lastrea 
is  that  the  sori  are  disposed  close  to  the  margin 
of  the  lobes,  and  vary  from  three  to  ten  to  a  lobe : 
they  are  besides  very  large  and  prominent.  It  is 
found  in  great  abundance  in  Alabama,  Wisconsin, 
and  on  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  hill-sides  are 
completely  covered  with  it.  In  cultivation  it 
stands  our  winter  very  well,  but  in  that  case  be- 
comes deciduous,  although  thoroughly  evergreen 
in  a  greenhouse.  When  planted  out  a  sheltered 
situation  should  be  selected  for  it,  and  one  neither 
too  wet  nor  too  dry. 

L.  MEMBHANIFOLIA  (L.  paradoxa).— A  very  dis- 
tinct and  ornamental  Southern  Indian  species  of 
robust  growth  and  bold  habit,  producing  from  a 
thick,  fleshy,  erect  caudex,  covered  with  black 
subulate  scales,  its  handsome  broad  tripinnate 
fronds  of  a  dark  green  colour,  membranaceous  in 
texture  and  deltoid  in  shape  ;  they  are  acuminate, 
with  primary  pinnaa  from  4  inches  to  6  inches  long 
and  nearly  2  inches  broad  ;  whereas  the  middle 
ones,  which  are  nearly  sessile,  are  deeply  pinnatifid, 
with  segments  more  or  less  entire.  A  character 
peculiar  to  this  plant  is  that  in  each  frond  the 
lowest  pair  of  pinnaj  are  not  only  the  longest,  but 
of  an  half  ovate-acuminate  shape  and  deflexed, 
their  lobes,  being  large  and  spreading,  sometimes 
measuring  an  inch  long  by  one  half  wide.  These 
fronds  are  borne  on  firm  stalks  about  a  foot  or 
more  in  height.     Stove. 

L.  OCHTHODES. — Almost  a  cosmopolitan  species, 
being  found  nearly  all  over  India.  The  fronds,  of 
a  leathery  texture,  are  firm  and  glabrous,  with 
margins  sparingly  hairy  ;  their  upper  surface  is  of 
an  olive-green  colour,  whereas  their  underneath 
part  is  much  paler.  They  are  lanceolate-acuminate 
in  shape  and  gradually  attenuated  at  the  base, 
simply  pinnate  with  pinna;  deeply  pinnatifid,  and 
whose  segments  have  their  margins  more  or  less 
refiexed  in  fructification.  They  are  borne  on 
flexuose  stalks  of  medium  length  and  hairy  through- 
out.   Greenhouse. 

L.  ODOKATA  (L.  eriocarpa). — This  is  another 
very  interesting  species  from  Southern  India  of 
very  peculiar  appearance,  produced  by  the  stout 
ascending  caudex  from  which  the  fronds  rise,  and 
which,  like  that  of  the  common  Cushion  Fern 
(BalantiumCulcita)  is  provided  with  a  thickness 
of  2  inches  or  3  inches  of  subulate  scales  nearly 
I  inch  long  and  of  a  beautiful  golden  colour ; 
these,  however,  do  not  extend  to  the  stalks  which 
grow  to  about  one  foot  high,  glossy,  and  of  a  pale 
brown  colour ;  they  bear  pale  green  membranaceous 
fronds  about  15  inches  in  length,  deltoid,  acumi- 
nate in  shape,  and  hairy  on  both  sides.  They  are 
tripinnate,  with  pinnfe  oblong  or  ovate-acuminate 
and  about  5  inches  long.  It  is  of  a  very  good  and 
compact  habit,  but  requires  careful  watering  in 
winter.    Greenhouse.  Pell^a. 


Maiden -hair  Ferns.  — What   "J.  C.  B." 

says  (p.  395)  about  these  is  very  much  to  the 
point,  and  if  growers  who  cultivate  plants  for  the 
sake  of  their  fronds  for  cutting  would  only  give 
them  more  light  and  sun,  with  plenty  of  air,  their 
fronds  might  be  kept  fresh  in  water  at  least  double 
the  usual  time.  I  know  this  from  some  planted 
out  along  the  front  wall  of  a  fernery,  where  they 
are  in  pockets ;  those  got  from  the  plants  in  the 
upper  row,  where  they  almost  touch  the  glass,  are 
very  much  harder  and  thicker  in  texture  than 
those  lower  down,  and  when  made  use  of  in  vases 
or  bouquets  are  far  more  enduring ;  besides  which, 
they  are  altogether  better  in  colour,  as  the  tints 
are  more  delicate  and  the  pinute  smaller,  which 
makes  them  more  suitable  for  the  work  above 
named.  Where  many  fronds  are  required,  or 
where  they  are  grown  for  market,  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  it  would  pay  well  to  plant  them  out  in 
warm  pits  or  light  houses  in  rough  peat  and  loam 
where,  if  kept  liberally  watered  during  the  grow- 


ing season,  they  would  yield  double  or  treble  the 
produce  they  do  under  the  more  restrictive  system 
of  pot  culture,  with  the  limited  root  run  taey  can 
get  under  that  system. — S.  D. 


Garden   Flora. 

PLATE  414. 
AMERICAN  COWSLIPS. 
(dodecatheon.*) 
This  genus  of  the  Primrose  family  consists  of  a 
few  species,  all  indigenous  to  North  America,  and 
almost  all  confined  to  the  western  half,  and  all 
are  found  within  the  limits  of  California.  As  the 
Dodecatheons  are  somewhat  confused  in  gardens 
as  regards  nomenclature,  it  may  be  well  to  re- 
produce from  the  "  Botany  of  California  "  Mr. 
Sereuo  Watson's  synopsis  of  the  genus.  As  may 
be  seen,  he  admits  but  one  species,  and  ranks  all 
the  other  Dodecatheons  as  varieties  of  it.  This 
species,  D.  Meadia,  is  indigenous  to  the  eastern 
States,  and  is  the  only  one  mentioned  in  Gray's 
manual.     No  doubt   Mr.  Watson's  views  of   the 


Dodecatheon  Jaffrayi  ;  showing  habit  of  growth. 

genus  are  correct,  as  he  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  Dodecatheons  in  all  their  phases  in  their 
native  state,  but  we  doubt  if  his  classification  will 
be  followed  in  gardens  now  that  the  older  names 
have  become  so  deeply  rooted, 

D.  Meadia  (Linn.).— Leaves  varying  from 
obovate  to  lanceolate,  entire  or  more  or  less 
toothed  ;  scape  3  inches  to  15  inches  high;  umbel 
2,  20-flowered.  So  far  as  we  can  make  out,  only 
only  one  species  occurs,  which  extends  across  the 
continent,  and  on  the  Pacific  side  through  fully 
40° of  latitude  (viz., from  Guadaloupe  Island,  Lower 
California,  to  those  within  Behring  Straits),  vary- 
ing immensely  and  inextricably.  The  Pacific  forms 
(which  usually  have  rather  shorter  or  blunter 
anthers  than  the  Atlantic)  may,  as  to  their  lead- 
ing features,  be  mainly  but  loosely  arranged  under 
the  following  varieties  :  — 

VAp.  BEEViFOLiUM. — Common  through  the  war- 
mer parts  of  the  State ;  leaves  round-obovate  or 
spatulate,  half  an  inch  to  1|^  inches  long,  short- 
petioled,  thickish ;  scape  a  span  to  near  a  foot 
high,  few,  many-flowered  ;  capsule  ovoid,  hardly  ex- 


'^  Drawn  in  Mr.   T.   S.    Ware's  nursery^   Tottenham, 
June  7,  1883. 
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ceeding  the  minutely  glandular  calyx. — D.  ellipti- 
cum,  Nutt.  ex  Durand,  PI.  Pratt,  in  Jour.  Acad- 
Philad.  n.  ser.  ii.  95.  D.  integrifolium,  Bentli.  PI- 
Hartw.  322,  not  of  Michx. 

Vae  lancifolium. — Common  in  wet  mountain 
meadows,  flowering  in  summer ;  leaves  oblanceo- 
late  or  lanceolate-spatulate,  3  inches  to  10  inches 
long  (including  the  short  margined  petiole),  quite 
entire,  mucronate ;  pedicels  and  calyx  commonly 
minutely  glandular;  the  lanceolate  or  triangular- 
lanceolate  lobes  of  the  latter  nearly  equalling  the 
short  ovoid  capsule. — D.  JafErayi  of  the  gardens. 

Vab.  ALPINUM. — A  diminutive  state  of  the  fore- 
going, on  the  higher  mountains,  9500  feet  to  12,000 
feet ;  the  narrow  leaves  an  inch  or  two,  the  1-3- 
flowered  scape  2  inches  to  i  inches  high  ;  pedicels 
and  calyx  quite  glabrous. 

Vae.  macrocaepum. — A  mostly  large  and  stout 
form,  from  Alaska  southward  ;  spatulate  or  oblan- 
ceolate  leaves  5  inches  to  10  inches  long  (includ- 
ing the  petiole)  ;  scapes  often  a  foot  high,  several, 
many-flowered  ;  capsule  oblong  or  almost  fusi- 
form (half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  length), 
about  twice  the  length  of  the  narrow  calyx  lobes. 
— A  form  which  may  be  referred  here,  with  laci- 
niately-toothed  spatulate  leaves,  was  collected  on 
the  mountains  of  Ventura  Co.,  Brewer. 

Vae.  peigidum  (Hook.  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  5871,  &  S. 
Watson,  Bot.  King  Exp.)  includes  various  forms, 
ranging  from  the  high  sierra  northward  to  the 
islands  within  Behring  Straits  ;  leaves  obovate 
or  oblong,  very  obtuse,  mostly  entire,  with 
either  short  or  slender  petiole  ;  scape  a  span 
or  more  high,  few,  several-flowered ;  calyx  lobes 
longer  than  the  tube,  varying  from  broadly  to 
ovate-lanceolate,  shorter  than  the  oblong  (or 
sometimes  ovoid  ?)  capsule. — D.  frigidum,  Cham. 
&  Schlecht. ;  Seem.  Bot.  Herald.,  t.  9. 

Vae.  latilobum. — Leaves  thin,  oval,  undulate- 
toothed,  1  inch  to  2^  inches  long,  abruptly  con- 
tracted into  a  petiole  of  nearly  twice  the  length  ; 
scape  a  span  to  a  foot  high,  1,  several-flowered  ; 
calyx  lobes  ovate  or  triangular-ovate,  not  longer 
than  the  tube,  about  half  the  length  of  the  nar- 
rowly oblong  capsule.— D.  Meadia  var.  frigidum, 
Watson,  1.  c,  in  part.  (East  side  of  Cascade  Mts., 
Washington  Territory,  Lyall.  Wahsatch  Mts., 
Utah,  Watson.) 

CULTUEB. — The  American  Cowslips  are  peren- 
nial and  perfectly  hardy  in  this  country,  requiring 
a  cool  situation  and  light,  loamy  soil.  The  nature 
of  the  latter  is,  however,  of  but  small  importance, 
as  they  grow  as  freely  in  peat  or  leaf-mould  as 
they  do  in  loam  ;  situation  is  the  principal  point 
in  their  cultivation.  In  shady  spots  on  rockwork 
or  in  cool  secluded  nooks  in  borders,  where  Primu- 
las and  Soldanellas  thrive,  Dodecatheons  will  be 
found  to  soon  establish  themselves,  and  in  spring 
to  form  lovely  and  attractive  objects.  All  the 
species  and  varieties  of  this  genus  grow  freely, 
and  soon  form  large  tufts,  which  require  dividing 
every  third  or  fourth  year.  The  best  time  for 
performing  this  operation  is  the  latter  end  of 
January  or  beginning  of  February,  when  the  roots 
are  becoming  active,  taking  care  not  to  divide 
them  into  too  small  pieces,  as  in  that  case  there  is 
danger  of  losing  the  plants  while  in  a  weakly 
condition.  Dodecatheons  may  also  be  easily  raised 
from  seed,  but  this  can  only  be  obtained  in  very 
favoured  situations. 

The  plate  represents  seedling  varieties  of  D. 
Meadia  which  have  been  raised  in  the  Hale  Farm 
nursery,  except  the  deepest  coloured  one,  which  is 
the  D.  integrifolium  of  gardens.     There  is  a  wide 


range  of  colour  in  D.  Meadia  from  pure  white 
through  pinks  and  roses  to  a  reddish  crimson. 

From  a  garden  point  of  view  the  following  notes 
may  be  useful : — 

The  entiee-leaved  Ameeican  Cowslip  (D. 
integrifolium)  is  the  most  lovely  of  the  genus, 
and  one  of  the  best  rock  plants  in  cultivation. 
Its  foliage  begins  to  make  its  appearance  in 
March,  and  when  well  grown  attains  a  length  of 
from  i  inches  to  5  inches,  forming  deep  green 
rosettes,  from  the  centre  of  which  rise  the  flower- 
stems,  each  bearing  from  six  to  twelve  Cyclamen- 
like blossoms  ;  the  individual  flowers  are  about  1 
inch  in  length,  and  in  colour  a  rich  purplish  crim- 
son, with  a  bright  orange  ring  at  the  orifice  of  the 
corolla.  As  an  exhibition  plant  this,  in  its  way, 
is  unrivalled,  and  as  it  grows  freely  and  is  per- 
fectly hardy,  it  should  be  found  in  every  garden. 
Strong,  well-established  plants  of  tnis  produce 
abundance  of  seed,  which  should  be  sown  imme- 
diately it  is  gathered. 

Giant  Ameeican  Cowslip  (D.  JafErayi)  is  a 
noble  species,  growing  from  2  feet  to  2J  feet  in 
height,  and  has  large,  dark  green  leaves,  from  9 
inches  to  12  inches  in  length,  furnished  with  con- 
spicuous reddish  mid-ribs.  Its  flowers  are  large 
and  fragrant  and  of  a  reddish  purple  colour,  and 
are  supported  on  stout  stems  that  grow  from  18 
inches  to  24  inches  in  height,  and  sufliciently 
strong  to  resist  wind.  In  rich,  moist,  loamy  soil 
this  plant  grows  vigorously  in  an  ordinary  border, 
but  it  succeeds  best  when  partially  shaded  from 
the  mid-day  sun.  It  is  thoroughly  hardy,  and  one 
of  the  best  of  our  border  perennials.  It  is  also 
called  D.  lancifolium. 

Common  American  Cowslip  (D.  Meadia).— 
This,  the  best  known  of  all  American  Cowslips, 
has  a  beauty  peculiarly  its  own,  and  whether 
grown  in  pots  to  bloom  in  a  cold  frame,  in  a  house, 
on  the  rockery,  or  in  the  open  border,  it  is  alike  a 
gem  amongst  spring  flowering  plants.  Clumps  of 
it  should  be  seen  in  every  available  situation 
wherever  shade  and  moisture  can  be  found.  Well- 
grown  masses  of  it  may  often  be  found  with  from 
ten  to  twenty  stems,  each  bearing  from  eight  to 
twelve  flowers,  and  in  the  case  of  some  varieties 
of  it  from  twelve  to  thirty  blossoms  on  a  stem. 
The  flowers,  which  are  purplish  coloured  and  fra- 
grant, are  produced  in  umbels  on  erect,  slender 
stems,  which  grow  from  12  inches  to  15  inches 
high.  Of  this  there  are  numbers  of  pretty  and 
distinct  varieties,  differing  more  or  less  in  size  of 
flower,  colour,  and  height  of  plant.  Among  the 
best  of  these  may  be  mentioned  D.  giganteum  ele- 
gans,  albiflorum,  and  violaceum.  D.  californicum, 
thought  by  some  to  be  a  species,  is  probably  only 
a  variety  of  D.  Meadia.  It  is,  however,  a  distinct 
and  pretty  plant,  and  well  worth  growing.  D.  fri- 
gidum, a  rare  species,  is  not  at  present  in  cultiva- 
tion.   

A  Paris  flo'wer  market. — There  is  in  Paris 
near  the  Square  Marengo  a  flower  market  unique 
in  its  way.  As  far  as  the  market  itself  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  of  the  ordinary  type  ;  the  plants  are 
placed  in  the  open  air,  but  the  owners  have  the 
liberty  of  sheltering  them  in  any  way  they  like. 
That  which  particularly  distinguishes  this  market 
from  all  others  is  its  permanent  character.  On  the 
arrival  of  fine  weather  the  florists  take  up  their 
respective  stations,  and  do  not  again  remove  their 
plants  until  they  pass  into  other  hands.  When 
they  go  away  at  night  the  plants  remain  behind 
and  the  growers  assert  that  they  never  lose  any. 
Sometimes  plants  of  a  delicate  character  are  taken 
home,  but  the  rule  is  to  leave  them  just  as  they 
are  exposed  for  sale  in  the  daytime,  and,  with  the 


exception  of  a  few  being  occasionally  knocked 
down  by  cats  or  a  stray  dog,  they  have  never  been 
known  to  be  damaged. — J.  C.  B. 


SEASONABLE   WORK. 


FLORAL  DECOEATIONS. 
A  peetty  arrangement  may  be  made  for  the 
dinner-table  without  either  the  aid  of  epergne  or 
any  kind  of  glass  stand  whatsoever.  Select  an 
appropriate  plant  for  a  centre-piece ;  Cocos  Wed- 
delliana,  Euterpe  edulis,  Geonoma  gracilis,  Areca 
aurea,  or  Chamsedorea  glaucifolia  are  especially 
adapted  for  this  purpose,  being  elegant  in  growth 
and  graceful  in  outline.  Having  fixed  on  a  plant, 
turn  it  carefully  out  of  its  pot,  i  e.,  if  larger 
than  a  3-inch  one ;  then  set  it  in  the  centre  of  a 
soup  plate  and  surround  it  with  sand,  covering  the 
latter  with  Moss.  After  this  has  been  done, 
suitable  foliage  should  be  selected  to  form  a 
margin,  resting  on  the  table-cloth.  The  variegated 
leaves  of  several  kinds  of  Begonias  make  an  ex- 
cellent change  for  this  purpose  in  place  of  Fern 
fronds  or  other  material.  Of  the  latter,  Davallia 
Pyermanni  or  elegans  would  make  a  durable 
edging.  Insert  a  few  fronds  of  the  common 
Maiden-hair  Fern  over  the  Moss,  and  then  some 
flowers  may  be  dotted  over  the  surface.  A  good 
selection  could  now  be  made  from  the  various 
sorts  of  Primula  sinensis  interspersed  with  a  few 
spikes  of  white  Roman  Hyacinth.  These  will  ar- 
range well  together.  Bouvardias  in  divers  colours 
would  look  well,  adding  a  spike  or  two  of  scarlet 
Salvia.  If  larger  and  bolder  flowers  are  desired,  use 
those  of  Eucharis  in  conjunction  with  a  few 
blooms  of  any  coloured  Chrysanthemum.  If 
flowers  are  scarce,  foliage  only  will  make  a  beau- 
tiful effect  arranged  as  a  base,  choosing  such  as 
that  of  Fittonias,  Peperomias,  or  the  points  of 
bright-coloured  Coleus,  with  the  addition  of  a 
small  growth  or  two  of  Pandanus  graminifolius  or 
a  few  points  of  high-coloured  Croton.  For  speci- 
men glasses  Chrysanthemums  will  now  be  valu- 
able. Excellent  arrangements  may  also  be  made 
with  these  flowers  alone  for  sideboard  decoration  ; 
for  this  latter  work  long  sprays  should  be  used  and 
arranged  in  a  free  and  easy  style,  with  a  backing 
up  of  some  hardy  Fern  fronds  if  at  hand.  Now 
that  the  leaves  of  many  late  Grapes  possess  such 
beautiful  tints,  they  should  be  made  use  of  for  the 
dessert  from  this  time  onwards  till  the  Vines 
ripen  and  drop  their  foliage.  A  few  stray  blooms 
of  climbing  Roses  may  still  be  found  here  and 
there,  and  clusters  of  these  make  a  good  change 
for  the  drawing-room.  Blooms  of  Indian  Crocuses 
(Pleiones)  look  well  in  a  flat  glass  dish  in  a  little 
Moss  and  water-  Flowers  of  Tree  Carnations  also 
look  well  arranged  (a  few  only)  in  a  specimen 
glass  with  their  own  foliage. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 
With  a  good  stock  of  well-grown  Chrysanthe- 
mums there  should  now  be  no  scarcity  of  flowers 
in  conservatories  or  greenhouses,  but  where  there 
is  not  a  considerable  extent  of  glass  structures,  in 
the  endeavour  to  make  an  effective  display  it  often 
happens  that  the  plants  are  so  much  crowded  to- 
gether that  they  do  serious  injury  to  the  more 
permanent  occupants  of  the  house ;  for  although 
plants  of  most  kinds  will  bear  standing  closer 
together  in  the  winter,  when  little  growth  is  being 
made,  than  they  will  in  the  spring  and  summer, 
still  over-crowding  is  always  injurious,  not  alone 
on  account  of  the  mischief  it  does  to  the  foliage, 
but  also  through  the  liability  that  exists  of  plants 
getting  overlooked  in  the  attention  thay  require 
in  watering  and  other  matters  when  standing  so 
close  together  as  not  to  be  easily  got  at.  For  this 
reason  it  is  better  at  this  season,  when  the  houses 
devoted  to  plants  are  the  most  crowded,  to  keep 
as  much  of  the  successional  stock  as  can  be  accom- 
modated in  any  pits  or  empty  vineries  available. 
So  located,  until  such  things  as  Chrysanthemums 
and  Salvias  are  over  and  all  but  enough  of  them  to 
propagate  from  can  be  dispensed  with,  the  general 
collection  will  be  found  in  better  condition  than 
when  indiscriminately  crowded  tcgether. 
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Haed-wooded  plants. — Whatever  training 
and  tying  has  to  be  done  should  now  be  got  on 
with  without  delay,  so  that  the  work  may  be  got 
out  of  hand  before  the  time  comes  for  other  mat- 
ters requiring  attention.  Few  operations  better 
exemplify  the  taste  and  judgment  of  the  operator 
than  tying  plants,  for,  whatever  use  they  are  re- 
quired, one  individual  willsucceed  ingivingjastthe 
support  needed  to  keep  them  in  shape  and  to  pre- 
vent their  having'  a  straggling,  unnatural  appear- 
ance, whilst  another  will  only  manage  to  show 
what  to  avoid  by  using  ten  times  the  sticks  and 
ties  that  are  necessary,  the  result  being  that  the 
support  that  should  have  been  as  far  as  possible 
concealed  becomes  the  most  prominent  feature. 
So  far  as  the  altered  circumstances  under  cultiva- 
tion will  allow,  the  form  which  each  species  of 
plant  assumes  when  growing  naturally  should  be 
preserved,  merely  giving  the  support  which  the 
lengthened,  weaker  growth  resulting  from  culture 
under  glass  requires.  There  is  another  important 
matter  connected  with  plant  tying  which  cannot  be 
too  often  urged  upon  younghands  at  the  work.  The 
roots  of  a  plant  confined  within  a  pot  are  packed 
together  thickly  to  an  extent  that  would  not  take 
place  if  it  was  growing  where  its  roots  had  full 
scope  to  extend,  and  it  follows  that  every  stick 
which  is  thrust  into  the  soil  must  necessardy 
break  a  number  of  fibres  and  so  far  injure  the 
most  vital  part  of  the  plant.  This  obviously  points 
to  the  desirability  of  not  using  more  sticks  than  can 
be  avoided,  and  also  of  not  pushing  them  deeper 
into  the  soil  than  can  be  helped.  In  the  case  of 
plants  that  have  attained  considerable  size,  and 
that  merely  require  the  old  sticks  replacing,  if  care 
is  taken  to  put  the  new  ones  in  the  old  holes,  no 
root  injury  will  follow. 

Admission  of  air. — Guided  by  the  state  of  the 
weather,  air  should  be  given  daily  to  the  different 
plant  structures,  proportionate  in  quantity  with 
the  nature  of  the  plants  cultivated.  Eut  fog  and 
frosty  air  are  much  better  excluded,  especially  the 
former;  and  even  with  artificial  heat,  air-giving 
in  frosty  weather  is  best  confined  to  opening  the 
roof  ventilators,  as  then  it  does  not  come  in  direct 
contact  with  the  plants.  In  the  mixed  collections 
of  plants  that  usually  have  to  be  kept  through  the 
winter  in  greenhouses  it  becomes  necessary  to 
make  a  compromise  in  the  temperature  main- 
tained, some  things  having  to  be  kept  cooler  than 
they  like  in  order  to  prevent  others  that  will  not 
bear  any  artificial  heat  being  excited  into  prema- 
ture growth  or  brought  on  to  flower  earlier  than 
they  are  wanted.  This  unavoidable  low  tempera- 
ture, accompanied  as  it  is  through  this  and  the  en- 
suing months  by  the  ordinary,  damp,  sunless  condi- 
tion of  the  weather,  is  particularly  favourable  to  mil- 
dew, for  which  a  diligent  look-out  should  be  kept. 
Where  the  usual  soft-wooded  winter  flowering 
Heaths  are  grown  on  them  it  will  generally  first 
appear,  and  if  not  at  once  discovered  and  means 
taken  for  its  destruction  the  foliage  at  the  base  of 
the  plants  will  be  destroyed,  and  the  chances  of 
their  being  of  use  another  year  much  reduced,  for 
it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  to  whatever  extent 
the  leaves  of  a  plant  are  destroyed  the  roots  suffer 
in  proportion.  Hard-wooded  Heaths  and  the  more 
delicate  foliaged  hard-wooded  plants  from  the 
Cape  and  New  Holland  are  equally  susceptible 
of  injury  from  this  parasite.  Pimeleas,  Boronias, 
Hedaromas,  Gompholobiums,  Leschenaultias,  Te- 
trathecas,  Roella  ciliata,  and  others  of  a  like  de- 
scription require  to  have  a  vigilant  eye  kept  on 
them  before  they  get  injured  to  an  extent  that  can 
never  afterwards  be  remedied,  for  not  only  do  they 
get  denuded  of  leaves  on  their  lower  branches, 
which  cannot  be  restored,  but  they  are  so  weakened 
as  to  become  a  prey  to  insects,  which  seldom  fail 
to  attack  plants  that  are  enfeebled. 

Pbimulas. — The  early  sown  plants  will  now 
be  well  in  flower.  There  has  been  so  much  im- 
provement in  the  single  strains  of  these  plants, 
that  out  of  a  package  of  seed  there  axe  hardly  any 
bad  ones,  but  it  frequently  happens  that  a  few 
will  be  found  so  much  superior  as  to  be  worth  re- 
taining for  seed  purposes.  These  should  at  once 
have  all  the  flowers  pinched  out,  as  it  is  much  too 
soon  for  them  to  set  freely,  and  if  left  to  go  on 


blooming  the  plants  will  be  so  weakened  as  to 
yield  few  seeds.  Where  possible  they  should  be 
kept  where  they  can  have  a  night  temperature  of 
from  40°  to  45°,  and  be  stood  as  near  the  glass  as 
can  be.  So  situated,  they  will  be  benefited  by  the 
application  of  manure  water  once  a  fortnight. 

Arum  Lilies. — There  are  few  plants  so  ap- 
propriate for  using  in  entrance  halls  and  rooms  as 
what  is  called  the  Arum  Lily  (Eichardia  asthio- 
pica).  Intermixed  with  suitable  foliage,  its  flowers 
are  unequalled  for  large  vases.  It  is  doubly 
valuable  when  in  flower  early,  and  where  wanted 
at  Christmas,  or  soon  after  the  plants  should  at 
once  be  put  in  a  brisk  heat.  For  this  early  work 
nothing  but  the  strongest  examples  ought  to  be 
used,  and  such  as  have  been  grown  through  the 
summer  in  pots,  for  though  those  that  are  turned 
out  in  the  open  ground  during  summer  are  more 
compact  in  their  foliage,  and  have  a  nicer  appear- 
ance, they  will  not  force  quite  so  early  as  the 
stock  that  has  been  kept  in  pots.  This  Richardia 
is  very  subject  to  green  fly,  which  increases  fast 
upon  it,  and  quickly  spoils  its  white  flowers ; 
consequently  before  putting  the  plants  in  heat  it 
is  needful  to  take  care  that  there  is  no  trace  of 
this  insect;  if  any  are  found,  fumigate  well  once 
or  twice,  or,  what  will  be  much  more  effectual  in 
killing  both  the  insects  and  their  eggs,  give  a  good 
washing  with  Tobacco  or  strong  Quassia  water. 

Lily  of  the  Valley  and  Hoteia  japonica. 
— No  time  should  now  be  lost  in  potting  all  that 
will  be  required  of  these  useful  winter  forcing 
plants.  Such  portion  of  the  stock  as  is  wanted  to 
come  in  early  may  at  once  be  put  in  heat.  The 
Lily  will  bear  a  higher  temperature  than  it  is 
advisable  to  subject  the  Hoteia  to;  a  brisk  bottom 
heat  with  the  crowns  well  covered  from  the  light 
will  quickly  bring  up  the  flower-spikes,  and  this 
plant  when  not  taken  out  of  the  ground  until 
time  has  elapsed  to  allow  of  its  foliage  dying  ofl' 
naturally  will  bear  harder  forcing  than  if  taken 
up  too  soon  with  a  view  to  have  it  in  bloom  very 
early.  The  failures  sometimes  experienced  with 
Lily  of  the  Valley  when  it  refuses  to  move  at  all, 
however  much  heat  is  given  it,  are  not  unfre- 
quently  traceable  to  their  being  lifted  from  the 
ground  before  the  leaves  were  properly  ripened 
oflE.  The  Hoteia  if  wanted  early  must  neverthe- 
less not  yet  be  kept  too  warm,  or  the  flowers  will 
be  few  and  thin  in  appearance. 


ORCHIDS. 

East  India  house. — Now  is  the  season  when 
we  can  best  attend  to  the  cleansing  of  woodwork, 
glass,  pots,  and  all  else  about  the  plants  in  the 
house.  In  cleansing  the  plants  themselves  they 
must  be  carefully  handled,  otherwise  injury  may 
result  from  breaking  the  growing  points  of  the 
roots  of  Vandas,  Aerides,  Saccolabiums,  and  simi- 
lar genera.  Angrfeoum  sesquipedale  is  now  show- 
ing flower-spikes,  and  where  they  are  considerably 
advanced  see  that  they  are  not  injured  in  any 
way  ;  this,  like  the  rest  of  the  Madagascar  species, 
grows  and  flowers  best  in  the  warmest  part  of  the 
house,  although  we  saw  plants  of  it  the  other  day 
doing  well  in  the  temperature  of  a  Cattleya  house. 
A.  citratum,  also  showing  its  flower-spikes  freely, 
is  one  of  the  easiest  grown  amongst  the  Angra3- 
cums,  and  one  which  seems  to  thrive  well  in  pots 
or  pans  in  Sphagnum,  kept  always  moist.  It  is 
a  pretty  species,  and  one  which  should  be  in  every 
collection  of  stove  plants.  Numbers  of  these  two 
species  of  Angrrecum  have  recently  been  intro- 
duced; also  A.  BUisi  and  A.  articulatum,  said  to 
be  distinct  by  M.  Eeichenbaoh.  EUisi  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  very  free  flowerer,  but  as  the  plants 
become  more  plentiful  we  may  find  out  the  treat- 
ment which  suits  it  best.  It  seems  to  flower  freely  in 
its  native  haunts.  The  beautiful  new  Cypripedium 
Spicerianum  grows  as  freely  in  the  warmest  house 
as  G.  insigne.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  dis- 
tinct and  beautiful  PhaL'enopsis  violacea,  which 
seems  to  be  more  robust  and  free  growing  even 
than  P.  grandiflora.  It  grows  well  either  in  pans, 
baskets  of  teak,  or  pots,  and  is  now  flowering 
freely  in  this  house.  When  the  pans  or  baskets 
are  well  filled  with  roots  water  may  be  applied 


rather  freely,  but  with  caution  if  the  plants  have 
been  but  recently  potted.  In  large  collections  it 
may  be  a  necessity  to  re-pot  or  shift  Orchids  from 
one  receptacle  to  another  during  almost  every 
month  in  the  year,  but  unless  there  are  good 
reasons  to  the  contrary,  the  less  they  are  shifted 
during  the  months  of  November  and  December 
the  better. 

Cattleta  house. — In  our  house  the  Pleiones 
are  still  in  capital  condition,  but  where  they 
have  been  treated  to  a  warmer  temperature 
than  we  can  give  them,  the  flowers  are  over 
and  the  plants  are  starting  to  grow.  The  best 
plan  is  to  re-pot  them  as  soon  as  the  flowering 
period  is  over  ;  shake  all  the  compost  from  their 
roots,  and  separate  the  bulbs  ;  then  re-pot  in  a 
mixture  of  peat  and  Sphagnum  in  equal  parts,  to 
which  some  charcoal  and  broken  potsherds  have 
been  added.  Three  small  bulbs  may  be  potted  in  a 
4-inch  pot,  five  bulbs  in  a  5-inch  pot,  or  a  dozen 
bulbs  may  be  put  into  an  8-inch  pot.  Some  very 
small  tufts  of  Sphagnum  may  be  planted  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  compost  after  potting.  Do  not  water  too 
freely  after  re-potting,  and  place  them  rather  close 
to  the  glass.  The  best  known  varieties  are  P.  lage- 
naria,Wallichiana,  and  maculata;  the  last  we  thick 
the  most  beautiful,  owing  to  its  pure  white  sepals 
and  petals  and  richly  marked  lip.  P.  Reichen- 
bachiana  is  also  a  pretty  species  which  does  not 
yet  seem  to  be  common. 

Cattleyas  require  to  be  carefully  attended  to 
as  regards  water  at  this  season.  Some  good  cultiva- 
tors would  rather  err  on  the  side  of  giving  them  too 
much  than  run  the  risk  of  injuring  their  constitu- 
tion by  keeping  them  too  dry.  Others  again  say, 
keep  them  rather  dry  at  all  seasons,  but  maintain 
a  very  moist  atmosphere.  The  fact  is,  Cattleyas 
are  not  amongst  the  easiest  Orchids  to  grow,  and 
when  they  once  get  into  bad  condition  it  is  not 
easy  to  bring  them  round  again.  The  quantity  of 
water  a  plant  needs  must  be  determined  by  its 
condition,  and  whether  it  is  a  time  of  rest  or  a 
season  of  growth.  Any  plants  that  have  flowered 
and  are  absolutely  at  rest  should  not  have  much 
water ;  others  that  are  making  growth  require 
much  more.  One  of  the  finest  Cattleyas  in  flower 
at  this  season  is  the  true  variety  of  C.  labiata.  Would 
it  not  be  well  to  obtain  seeds  of  scarce  plants  like 
this  Cattleya  from  flowers  set  with  their  own  pol- 
len ?  Seeds  are  easily  obtained,  and  the  rest  merely 
consists  in  waiting  for  the  appearance  of  the 
plants.  C.  guttata  is  also  in  flower,  and  is  distinct 
and  pretty,  though  not  so  showy  as  some  others. 
C.  Fausta  is  a  pretty  hybrid  Cattleya.  It  has 
delicate  rosy  pink  sepals  and  petals,  and  the  lip 
in  some  cases  is  scarcely  tinged  with  colour.  C. 
maxima  has  again  been  introduced  freely  quite 
recently,  and  is  now  to  be  seen  in  flower  in  various 
establishments.  It  does  not  like  to  be  kept  too 
warm.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  rosy  lilac,  the 
lip  very  lightly  veined  with  crimson. 

Cool  house. — Under  good  management,  plants 
do  as  well  in  this  house  now  as  they  do  at  any 
other  season  of  the  year,  especially  if  the  weather 
is  mild,  in  which  case  very  little  artificial  heat  is 
needed.  Many  of  the  best  species  and  varieties  of 
Odsntoglossum  are  now  making  growth  and  will 
require  plenty  of  water  ;  many  of  them,  too,  are  in 
flower,  and  the  moist  atmosphere  with  little  arti- 
ficial heat  causes  the  petals  to  become  spotted. 
Therefore,  if  a  drierandrather  warmer  atmosphere 
could  be  obtained  for  plants  in  flower  this  would 
be  obviated.  Besides  Odontoglossums  and  Mas- 
devallias,  one  of  the  most  useful  of  all  winter- 
flowering  cool  house  Orchids  is  Lycaste  Skinneri. 
With  this,  as  with  Odontoglossumcrispum,  almost 
every  flower  differs  in  some  respects  from  its 
neighbour,  but  all  the  varieties  are  well  worth 
growing.  They  have  now  mostly  completed  their 
growth,  and  flowers  are  coming  up  plentifully. 
During  the  growing  season  they  have  been 
watered  freely,  but  now  they  must  not  have  quite 
so  much  at  the  roots,  although  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  allow  them  to  become  so  dry  that  the  grow- 
ing Sphagnnm  becomes  white.  The  pure  white  form 
is  grand,  but  very  scarceindeed,  and  likely  to  be  so. 
In  instances  in  which  the  Sphagnum  has  grown 
too  much  on  the  surface  of  the  pots  it  is  best  to 
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pull  it  off  and  replant  it  more  tliinly;  trimming  with 
scissors  may  inj  ure  tiie  tips  of  some  of  the  active 
rootlets.  Laalia  autumnalis  and  its^varieties,  also  L. 
majalis,  should  not  now  receive  much  water,  and 
they  ought  also  to  be  placed  in  a  light  position, 
not  far  from  the  glass.  There  is  a  pretty  tufty 
little  plant  now  in  flower,  Masdevallia  ionooharis, 
the  flowers  of  which  are  of  a  delicate  white  colour, 
marked  with  reddish  purple,  quite  distinct.  M. 
corniculata  (also  in  flower)  should  likewise  be 
named  in  connection  with  it ;  the  flowers  of  this 
are  quaintly  formed,  some  of  them  orange-yellow, 
others  yellow  spotted  with  reddish  bu£E.  A  house 
entirely  devoted  to  the  culture  of  Masdevallias 
would  be  most  interesting,  and  there  would  always 
be  some  one  or  other  of  them  in  flower. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 


The  planting  of  all  kinds  of  deciduous  trees  and 
shrubs  should  now  be  pushed  on  with  despatch,  as 
the  earlier  these  are  got  in  after  the  fall  of  the 
leaf  the  less  check  they  receive  in  their  removal, 
and  the  better  they  will  succeed,  for  with  open 
weather,  such  as  we  may  possibly  get  for  a  month 
yet,  roots  are  formed  at  a  great  rate,  and 
plants  under  such  circumstances  quickly  become 
re-established.  For  flowering  subjects,  such  as 
double  Cherries,  Almonds,  all  kinds  of  Cratsgus 
and  Pyrus,  poor  soil  is  the  most  suitable,  as  in  it 
they  make  less  growth  and  more  blossom  buds, 
but  for  ornamental  foliaged  plants  that  one  wishes 
to  become  larger  assistance  should  be  given  in  the 
shape  of  a  little  fresh  earth  to  enable  them  to  start. 
The  best  for  this  purpose  is  rich  turfy  loam,  such 
as  may  be  obtained  from  the  trimmings  of  paths 
or  roads  or  any  old  banks,  and,  failing  this,  a  good 
substitute  is  the  soil  that  has  been  in  use  for  the 
borders  or  under  cultivation,  which  is  far  more 
congenial  to  the  roots  of  plants  than  such  as  is 
dug  up  from  below,  which  is  generally  dead 
and  inert.  It  is  a  good  plan,  therefore,  when 
excavating  the  holes  for  planting  to  throw  this 
on  one  side,  and  flll  first  with  the  surface  soil, 
which,  from  having  been  exposed  to  the  atmo- 
sphere and  aerated,  is  sweet  and  wholesome. 
Leaf-mould,  so  much  in  favour  with  many,  is  a 
thing  to  be  avoided,  as,  unless  perfectly  free  from 
sticks  and  thoroughly  decomposed,  it  is  almost 
sure  to  generate  fungus,  which  is  apt  to  fasten 
itself  on  the  roots  of  plants,  and  prove  fatal  to 
their  well-being,  as  it  poisons  the  sap,  stops  all 
healthy  growth,  and  is  a  frequent  cause  of  death 
and  decay.  Instead,  therefore,  of  using  leafy  matter 
as  a  stimulant,  it  will  be  much  better  to  give  each 
tree  or  plant  a  mulching  of  half  rotten  manure, 
which,  lying  on  the  surface,  acts  beneficially  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  as  its  juices  are  washed  down,  and 
it  keeps  the  ground  below  uniform  as  to  moisture, 
and  prevents  any  injury  from  frost. 

In  planting  trees  and  shrubs,  one  of  the  most 
important  points  to  attend  to  is  the  spreading 
out  and  regulating  the  roots,  and  another  to  see 
that  the  plants  are  not  buried  too  deeply,  as  when 
the  collars  are  lower  than  is  needful,  they  rarely 
succeed  satifactorily.  To  keep  the  heads  from 
swaying  about,  suitable  stakes  and  ties  should  be 
used,  and  thesoilmadefirmaboutthe roots bytread- 
ing.  Many  are  of  opinion  that  American  shrubs, 
such  as  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas,  will  not  grow 
in  anything  but  peat,  which  is  a  great  mistake, 
as  they  succeed  almost  equally  well  in  a  sharp, 
gritty  loam,  but  what  they  do  object  to  is  chalk 
or  calcareous  matter  of  any  kind,  which  is  fatal 
to  their  existence.  If  peat  can  be  got  to  give 
them  a  start,  all  the  better,  but  if  not,  sharp  turfy 
trimmings  from  the  roadside  answer  well  and 
will  grow  them  to  perfection,  especially  if  mixed 
with  rotten  leaves,  which  are  a  good  substitute 
for  peat.  Grit  or  sand  is  essential,  and  should  be 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil  before  planting, 
and  in  carrying  out  this-  latter  operation  it  is 
necessary  to  make  the  soil  very  firm,  as  otherwise 
the  fine  hair-like  roots  of  the  plants  cannot  get 
hold,  and  they  perish  from  drought. 

Not  only  is  this  a  good  time  to  carry  out  the 
planting  of  all  kinds  of  deciduous  things,  but  it  is 
the  best  season  for  taking  up  and  relaying  turf 


and  making  any  alterations  in  beds  involving  the 
removal  of  Box,  in  edgings  of  which  gaps  should 
at  once  be  made  good  and  walks  re-formed  where 
defective  and  otherwise  put  in  order  for  the 
winter.  The  great  point  in  having  firm,  sound 
walks  is  to  get  rid  of  surface  water,  for  if  this 
soaks  in  or  lies  on  gravel,  the  latter  is  sure  to  be 
loose,  however  good  and  binding  its  nature  may 
be.  To  get  rid  of  it  properly  the  walks  should  be 
provided  with  drains  and  gratings  to  carry  it  off 
quickly,  as  the  more  wash  there  is  the  brighter  and 
cleaner  will  the  gravel  be  kept.  That  the  gratings 
may  be  as  inconspicuous  as  possible,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  them  small,  and  the  best  tor  setting 
and  the  neatest  are  those  cast  in  iron  frames, 
which,  placed  close  along  the  hedge  of  the  walk, 
are  scarcely  seen.  Under  the  gratings  small 
traps  or  receptacles  to  catch  the  silt  should  be 
formed,  so  as  to  prevent  the  drains  being  blocked 
by  the  sand  and  rubbish  carried  in  by  the  water. 
In  the  formation  of  walks,  next  to  eftioient  drains 
the  most  important  thing  is  the  foundation, 
which  to  stand  wear  should  be  solid,  for  if 
the  bottom  of  a  path  shifts  the  top  will  be 
disagreeable  to  walk  on.  Brick-bats  and  rough 
material  of  that  kind  are  suitable,  as  the  angular 
sides  are  favourable  as  a  key  for  gravel  to  bind  on, 
but  the  interstices  among  the  bats  should  befiUed, 
for  which  purpose  there  is  nothing  better  than 
fine  chalk,  which,  after  it  gets  wetted  a  few  times, 
binds  almost  as  hard  as  a  rock,  and  therefore 
keeps  down  worms,  which  where  it  is  not  used 
throw  up  their  castings  and  sadly  disfigure  the 
surface. 

PROPAGATING. 

Tree  Caenations  for  flowering  during  the 
winter  are  best  propagated  early  in  spring,  as  by 
striking  them  thus  early  and  growing  them  on 
freely  during  summer  fine  plants  full  of  flower 
buds  will  be  obtained  by  the  end  of  the  autumn. 
Cuttings  may  be  obtained  from  plants  that  have 
been  flowering  during  the  winter,  and  may  be 
taken  as  soon  as  the  sap  is  vigorously  in  circula- 
tion, sometimes  even  by  the  middle  of  February. 
For  this  purpose  prepare  some  6-in.  pots ;  half  fill 
them  with  crocks,  over  which  put  a  layer  of  fibrous 
material,  then  fill  up  with  a  compost  consisting  of 
equal  parts  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand,  sifted 
through  a  sieve  with  a  i-inch  mesh,  and  press  the 
whole  moderately  firm.  For  cuttings  choose  shoots 
of  as  sturdy  growth  as  possible,  for  with  only  weak 
plants  to  start  with  it  will  be  impossible  to  suc- 
ceed satisfactorily.  Take  the  cuttings  about  4 
inches  long,  remove  the  leaves  from  about  1  inch 
from  the  bottom,  and  if  the  remainder  are  incon- 
veniently long  they  may  be  shortened,  but  in  this 
respect  care  must  be  taken  not  to  cut  off  more 
than  is  necessary.  They  may  then  be  inserted,  not 
too  thickly,  up  to  the  bottom  pair  of  leaves,  and 
after  being  watered  should  be  placed  on  a  gentle 
hotbed  and  kept  close  until  rooted,  when  air  must 
be  given  by  degrees.  If  there  are  any  indications 
of  damping  after  being  put  in,  air  may  be  given 
when  requisite  just  to  dry  the  foliage. 

CiNEEABiAS. — Seeds  of  these  are  sown  in  May 
in  pans  of  moderately  light  soil,  and  if  placed  in 
a  frame  with  a  gentle  bottom  heat  will  be  up  in 
a  few  days,  when  air  must  be  given  freely  and 
the  plants  in  every  way  encouraged  to  grow  stur- 
dily. Another  sowing  may  be  made  in  the  follow- 
ing month  to  furnish  plants  for  a  succession.  For 
increasing  individual  plants  the  Cineraria  is  often 
propagated  from  ofilsets  taken  in  July  from  the 
old  plants  that  have  flowered  the  preceding  sea- 
son ;  they  should  be  kept  'somewhat  close  until 
the  roots  start,  when  they  may  be  treated  in  every 
way  the  same  as  seedlings. 

Cyclamens. — Seeds  of  Cyclamens  are  sown  as 
soon  as  ripe  (probably  in  July  or  August)  in  well- 
drained  pans  filled  with  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf- 
mould,  and  sand ;  after  being  just  covered  with 
the  same  material,  the  pans  should  be  plunged 
in  a  gentle  heat,  where  the  seeds  will  soon  germi- 
nate. When  necessary  to  prick  them  off,  the 
same  kind  oE  soil  should  be  used,  and  the  plants 
should  be  returned  to  their  former  quarters.  Being 
in  this  way  kept  growing  freely  from  the  time  of 


sowing  until  that  of  flowering,  good  plants  may 
be  obtained  in  fifteen  or  sixteen  months. 

EpiniYLLUMS.  —  The  propagation  of  these 
beautiful  winter- flowering  plants  is  very  easy,  as 
if  a  piece  be  broken  off,  put  in  a  pot,  and  kept 
moderately  dry,  it  invariably  roots,  but  the  prac- 
tice generally  followed  is  to  graft  them  either  on 
Cereus  speciosissimus,  or  more  commonly  on  Pe- 
reskia.  This  is  done  in  the  following  manner: 
Head  down  the  stock  to  the  required  height ;  then 
take  as  a  graft  a  piece  about  3  inches  in  length, 
prepare  it  as  for  wedge  grafting,  but  do  not  cut 
more  than  the  central  woody  part  or  stem  proper, 
leaving  the  winged  margin  untouched.  The  stem  of 
the  Pereskia  is  comparatively  small,  and  if  the  cut 
be  extended  further  than  the  central  portion,  the 
wounded  parts  will  not  meet  so  truly  and  the 
union  will  accordingly  be  less  perfect.  The  stock 
being  split  and  the  graft  inserted,  the  next  opera- 
tion is  that  of  tying ;  and  while  some  merely 
fasten  it  in  with  a  pin  or  even  a  spine  from  the 
stock,  the  better  way  is  to  tie  all  securely  together. 
My  practice  is  to  use  a  support  of  about  the  same 
height  as  that  of  the  plant,  and  in  tying  bring 
the  matting  round  the  whole ;  thus  one  ligature 
suffices  both  to  secure  the  graft  and  to  fasten  it 
to  the  stake.  The  advantage  of  using  but  one  tie 
is  that  in  order  to  make  all  secure  the  matting 
must  be  drawn  sufficiently  tight  to  cut  through 
the  winged  margin,  which  in  one  case  does  not 
matter ;  but  if  two  or  three  separate  ligatures 
were  used,  sufficient  damage  would  be  done  to 
impair  the  chance  of  success.  After  grafting  they 
should  be  kept  close  until  a  union  takes  place, 
which  will  be  in  about  three  weeks'  time,  but  care 
must  be  taken  that  they  do  not  get  too  damp  at 
that  time,  to  avoid  which  give  air  if  necessary. 


FRUIT. 

Haedy  fbuit  gaeden. — When  the  root  prun- 
ing of  pyramids  and  bushes  has  been  brought 
to  a  close,  the  renovation  of  older  trees  should 
receive  immediate  attention.  In  many  old  gardens 
we  often  find  trees  of  large  dimensions  to  which 
the  modern  system  of  root  lifting  cannot  be 
applied,  or  if  it  is  attempted,  one  side  only  should 
be  operated  upon  in  any  one  season,  and  when 
the  strong  roots  which  have  to  be  cut  have  made 
new  roots  into  fresh  compost  the  other  side  may 
be  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  If  the  trees  are 
healthy  and  crop  well,  and  disturbance  at  the  tap 
roots  is  not  considered  necessary,  the  quality  of 
the  fruit  may  be  greatly  improved  by  the  entire 
removal  of  the  surface  soil  quite  down  to  the 
roots,  replacing  it  with  fresh  compost  consisting  of 
good  loam,  road  scrapings,  charred  refuse,  and 
rotten  manure.  Conjointly  with  these  operations 
the  heads  of  standards  may  be  thinned  prepara- 
tory to  the  removal  of  loose  bark  and  Moss, 
when  all  the  strongest  branches  may  be  washed 
with  a  mixture  of  soot,  lime,  and  stiff  loam  re- 
duced to  the  consistency  of  paint  with  strong  soap 
water,  2  pounds  to  the  gallon.  Wall-trained  trees 
and  espaliers  should  be  unfastened,  spur  pruned 
where  the  spurs  have  got  too  far  away  from  home, 
washed  and  dressed  in  a  similar  way,  and  tied  up 
in  bundles  until  the  time  arrives  for  nailing  or 
tying  in  for  the  season. 

Peuning.— Where  much  of  this  work  has  to 
be  performed  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the 
mild  weather  which  generally  prevails  through 
November  for  getting  this  operation  well  ad- 
vanced. Commence  with  Currants,  Plums,  and 
Cherries,  thin  and  tie  up  Raspberries,  but  defer 
shortening  the  tops  until  the  spring.  Mulch 
heavily  with  rotten  manure  when  the  weather  is 
favourable  for  wheeling,  and  avoid  all  digging  or 
disturbance  of  the  surface  roots.  If  new  planta- 
tions have  to  be  made  now  is  a  favourable  time 
for  getting  in  the  canes.  The  Raspberry  enjoys  a 
light,  rich  soil,  and  produces  the  finest  fruit  when 
grown  in  single  rows  running  north  to  south  and 
trained  to  a  V  shaped  trellis  which  admits  of  the 
young  growths  rising  up  the  centre.  UnnaU 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  as  soon  as  they  are  clear 
of  the  foliage,  and  draw  them  away  from  the  walls 
to  prevent  the  buds  from  getting    too  forward 
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early  ia  spring.  Warned  by  the  disastrous  effects 
of  frost  a  winter  or  two  ago,  get  all  outdoor 
Figs  unfastened  and  have  plenty  of  dry  Fern  or 
straw  ready  for  covering  them  up  on  the  approach 
of  severe  weather.  Let  the  roots  be  well  covered 
with  short  manure,  see  that  mice  do  not  establish 
themselves  in  the  straw,  and  keep  the  latter  dry 
by  putting  up  glass  copings  or  broad  boards  for 
throwing  off  rain  and  snow. 

Steawbebhies.— If  pot  Strawberries  are  still 
standing  out-of-doors  care  should  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent them  from  becoming  infested  with  worms, 
for,  useful  as  these  creatures  may  be  in  our  fields 
and  pastures,  the  Darwinian  theory  is  not  likely 
to  find  favour  with  the  grower  of  pot  Strawberries. 
Prepare  the  cold  pits  intended  for  their  reception 
by  covering  the  bottom  with  a  thick  coat  of  coal 
ashes,  examine  the  bottoms  of  the  pots,  and 
plunge  to  the  rims  in  Oak  leaves  Or  old  tan.  See 
that  the  soil  is  in  a  nice  growing  state  when  they 
are  put  away,  throw  the  lights  off  at  all  times 
v?hen  the  weather  is  mild,  and  close  them  when 
very  wet  or  unusually  severe.  If  the  first  batch  in- 
tended for  early  forcing  has  been  some  time  under 
glass,  have  thera  moderately  supplied  with  water, 
as  damage  often  follows  keeping  them  too  dry. 

Pines. — In  the  fruiting  house  plants  in 
stages  from  the  rtcent  starter  to  the  point 
of  changing  colour  may  be  kept  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  70°  by  night,  with  plenty  of  atmo- 
spheric moisture  from  the  evaporating  pans 
replenished  with  liquid  manure,  light  sjTing- 
ing  overhead  on  fine  days,  provided  the 
plants  are  not  in  flower,  and  the  regular 
damping  of  the  surface  of  the  plunging  mate- 
rial. As  the  days  decrease  in  length  more  fire 
heat  will  be  needed,  but  it  will  not  be  well 
to  adhere  to  any  hard  and  fast  line  with  re- 
gard to  the  top-heat,  at  least  where  the 
bottom-heat  ranges  about  8.5°,  and  blinds  can 
be  run  down  under  sudden  external  depres- 
sions. From  this  time  on  to  March  allow 
the  suckers  to  remain  on  these  plants  as 
the  fruit  is  cut,  and  if  successional  stock 
requires  more  room,  the  old  stools  may  be 
divested  of  leaves  and  laid  in  at  the  end  of  a 
warm  pit,  where  they  will  keep  moving  and 
make  better  stock  than  if  potted  at  this  dead 
season.  In  succession  houses  guard  against 
overcrowding  the  plants.  It  is  better  to 
weed  out  and  throw  away  than  to  get  them 
"  drawn  "  by  attempting  too  much.  Keep 
them  well  up  to  the  glass,  maintain  a  steady 
bottom-heat  of  80°  to  85°,  and  let  the  top- 
heat  range  from  C0°  at  night  to  75°  by  day, 
at  which  point  give  a  little  air.  If  growing 
in  close,  compact  pits,  the  best  of  all  struc- 
tures for  Pines,  syringing  may  be  discon- 
tinued ;  but  root  watering  will  require  regular 
attention,  otherwise  the  best  plants  may 
start  prematurely  in  the  early  spring.  The 
same  caution  applies  to  autumn-rooted  suckers 
occupying  5  inch  and  6-iuch  pots,  the  soil  in 
which  soon  becomes  dry  if  not  well  watered  and 
plunged  quite  up  to  the  rim  in  gentle  bottom- 
heat,  sufficiently  strong  to  keep  them  moving  until 
the  time  arrives  for  shifting  in  February. 

Cucumbers.  —  Where  the  structure  devoted 
to  Cucumbers  in  winter  and  Melons  in  summer 
is  divided  into  compartments  the  early  winter 
fruiters  will  now  be  in  full  bearing  and  capable 
of  taking  copious  supplies  of  tepid  liquid  at  a 
temperature  of  80°  to  85°.  If  it  is  intended  to 
follow  this  batch  with  early  Melons,  high  pressure 
may  be  indulged  in,  as  their  time  is  short.  Plants 
in  the  second  compartment  for  coming  in  after 
Christmas  do  best  in  pots  placed  on  inverted 
pots  or  brick  pedestals,  as  they  can  then  have 
plenty  of  fermenting  Oak  leaves  or  tan  placed 
round  them,  and  renovated  at  a  dead  time  when 
the  warmth  and  moisture  will  counteract  and 
soften  the  heat  given  off  by  hot-water  pipes.  Train 
the  Vines  regularly  over  the  trellis,  giving  every 
leaf  room  for  full  development;  remove  all  fruit 
and  male  blossoms,  and  keep  the  foliage  clean  by 
syringing  occasionally  with  clear  sulphur  water. 
Look  after  weak  plants  from  the  latest  sowing, 
pot  on  as  they  require  it,  and  keep  them  steadily 


moving  in  a  close  pit  where  they  will  do  good 
service  through  February  and  March,  when 
Cucumbers  are  scarce.  The  greatest  drawback  to 
winter  Cucumbers  is  a  deficiency  of  light  and 
excessive  firing.  To  secure  the  first,  limewash  the 
walls  and  keep  the  glass  scrupulously  clean.  To 
counteract  the  second  maintain  a  sharp  ferment- 
ing bottom  heat,  and  use  some  kind  of  external 
covering  at  night. 


THE  KITCHEN  GAEDEN. 

One  of  the  most  important  operations  now  de- 
manding attention  is  the  laying  down  of  spring 
Broccoli  :  the  work  is  so  simple  and  so  effective, 
that  all  should  do  it  at  once.  Merely  take  out  a 
trench,  and  lay  the  plants  sideways,  with  their 
heads  to  the  north.  Celery  should  now  te  finally 
earthed  up  ;  nothing  is  so  disastrous  to  this  use- 
ful crop,  as  when  the  first  sharp  frost  lays  pros- 
trate the  outside  leaves,  leaving  the  heart  of  the 
plant  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  here  we  may 
hint  that  only  varieties  thick  in  the  stem  should 
be  grown.  All  young  Cauliflower  and  Lettuce 
plants  in  frames  should  be  dusted  over  with  fine 
charcoal  and  sand   to   dispel   damp  and  mildew. 


sets  in  a  mild  heat  in  boxes.  Our  first  Mushroom 
bed,  spawned  seven  weeks  ago,  is  now  in  bearing, 
and  the  house  is  kept  cool  and  humid.  The 
second  bed  will  be  in  plenty  of  time  to  succeed 
the  first.  Inside  Mushrooms  are  poor  examples 
compared  with  those  grown  on  ridges,  where  the 
buttons  are  as  big  as  Oranges  and  firm  as  rocks. 
Still,  we  must  have  them  in  the  dark  days  of 
winter.  Bear  in  mind  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
lamb  at  Christmas ;  therefore  be  in  time  with 
plenty  of  green  Mint.  Keep  up  good  supplies  of 
Mustard  and  Cress,  Tarragon,  and,  above  all. 
Chives,  which  are  always  in  demand. 


Orchids. 


Ci/pripedium  Fairieanum  in  its  nitlve  habitat. 

Keep  on  the  lights  when  the  weather  is  wet,  and 
give  air  by  tilting  at  the  back.  If  not  already  done, 
plant  out  Cauliflowers  under  hand-lights  in  good 
rich  ground.  For  two  years  past  my  hand-light 
plants  have  mostly  buttoned.  The  best  variety  and 
certainly  the  most  useful  is  the  new  Erfurt 
Dwarf  Mammoth.  Five  plants  of  this  fill  one 
light.  Select  a  warm  and  cosy  corner  for  this  in- 
dispensable esculent.  Cutting  away  Asparagus 
stems  and  giving  the  beds  first  a  dressing  of  salt, 
and  then  mulching  with  good  cow  manure,  fresh 
from  the  cow  houses,  is  the  way  to  obtain  fine, 
thick,  and  tender  heads  of  this  delicious  vegetable. 
Lift  all  Beet  at  once,  and  hill  it  in  small  round 
heaps ;  it  keeps  much  sounder,  and  retains  its 
flavour  better  by  being  buried  under  the  soil  than 
stored  in  any  other  waj-. 

Forcing  vegetables. — We  are  busily  en- 
gaged emptying  brick  pits  to  be  in  readiness  to 
fill  with  leaves  for  Rhubarb,  Seakale,  and  As- 
paragus. These  vegetables  when  forced  with  good 
sweet  leaves  are  not  only  tender,  but  the  flavour 
is  much  better  than  when  manure  is  used;  in  fact, 
they  are  not  only  eatable,  but  enjoyable.  Keep 
good  stocks  of  French  Beans  at  work;  Osborns 
variety  is  a  good  one.  Make  up  at  once  beds  of 
m.  nure  and  leaves  for  early  Potatoes.     Start  the 


A  BABE  LADY'S  SLIPPER. 

(CYPRIPEDIUM   FAIRIEANUM.) 

It  is  now  nearly  thirty  years  since  the  original 
and  only  imported  plants  of  this  species  of  Lady's 
Slipper  first  made  their  appearance  at  Stevens' 
Booms,  forming,  as  was  then  thought,  part  of  a 
collection  recently  sent  home  from  Assam.  It  was 
named  after  the  late  Mr.^Fairie,  of  Liverpool,  wha 
in  1857  exhibited  a  plant  of  it  in  flower  at 
one  of  the  exhibitions  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  at  that  time  held  in  Willis's  Rooms, 
and  it   was   from   Mr.   Fairies    plant   that 
Lindley  drew   up   the    original    description 
of  this  species.     The  plant  flowered  in  two 
or  three  other  collections  about  the    same 
date,  since   Mr.   Fitch's  figure  of  the  plant, 
published  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  5024, 
was  made  from  specimens  forwarded  to  Kew 
by  Mr.  Myland,  then  gardener  to  Mr.  Beid, 
of  Burnham,  Somersetshire,  and  Mr.  Parker, 
of  the  Hornsey  Nursery,  also  sent  a  plant  to 
Kew  in    flower  about  the  same  time.    As 
Lindley  long  ago  said  of  it,  "  it  is  an  exqui- 
sitely beautiful  species,"  and  at  the  present 
time  it  seems  one  of  the  rarest  and  also  one 
of  the  most  diflioult  to  cultivate  in  a  really 
satisfactory  way.    Lindley  compared  it  with 
the  old  C.  insigne,  but  we  are  now  fortunate 
in  having  a  much  nearer  ally  of  our  present 
plant  in  the  comparatively  new  C.  Spiceria- 
num,  which  in  general  habit  of  growth  and 
to  some  extent  in  inflorescence  also  recalls  ta 
mind    the    peculiarities    of    C.  Fairieanum. 
That  this  plant  should  have  never  again  been 
found  by  modern  collectors  in  Assam  is  one 
of  those  phenomena  diSicult  to  understand, 
the  more  especially  as  but  few  rare  Orchids 
of  late  years  eluded   the  search   of  modern 
Orchid  importers.   Our  present  species,  how- 
ever, is  not  quite  alone  in  having  defied  re- 
cent  search,    since    the    same    is    true    of 
the  Chinese    C.    purpuratum,   the   Bornean 
C.    Stonei    platytaenium,    and    that    "  beau- 
tiful white  Cypripedium,"  of  which  we  have  heard 
as  growing  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  but  which, 
like    the    scarlet  Phaltenopsis,    seems  to    be    a 
"  Dutch   mystery,"   or   the   cup   of    Tantalus,  by 
which  many  a  weary  collector's  thirst  has  been  de- 
luded.    One  must  live  and  hope,  however,  for  the 
lucky  day  when  C.  Fairieanum  may  be  rediscovered 
in  its  "  native  lair  "  and  imported  in  quantity  to- 
our  gardens,  and  that   it  will  soon  be  found  re- 
quires no  power  of  prophecy  to  predicate.  I  some- 
times wonder  that   Mr.   Seden  has  not  raised  a 
batch  of  seedlings  of  this  and  of  a  few  other  rare 
Orchids  difficult  to  propagate  in  any  other  way. 
Mr.    Dominy,    the   well-known   raiser   of   hybrid 
Orchids,  did,  indeed,  raise  a  hybrid  between  C. 
barbatum  and  our  present  species  (C.  Fairieanum) 
some  years  ago,  and    this   is  now  grown  under 
the  name  of  C.  vexillarium. 

This  much  has  been  said  because  C.  Fairieanum, 
with  its  greenish  white,  purple-streaked  flowers, 
is  one'  of  the  prettiest,  neatest,  and  in  every  way 
most  desirable  of  known  Lady's  Slippers,  and  the 
accompanying  sketch  gives  a  fairly  good  idea  of 
the  way  it  may  grow  naturally  in  its  native  land, 
wherever  the  precise  locality  may  be.  The  artist 
has  secured  a  fairly  good  portrait  of  the  plant  as 
he  has  imagined  it  would  grow  on  a  moist  bank 
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among  mossy  tree  trunks,   and  having  tall   Al- 
pinias  or  other  Ginger-worts  for  company. 

F.  W.  B. 

WINTER  TREATMENT  OF  ORCHIDS. 
Dbndeobiums. 
We  have  now  reached  the  season  of  the  year 
wherein  our  Orchids  require  very  dififerent  treat- 
ment from  what  they  have  previously  received. 
Plants  that  were  growing  vigorously  not  many 
weeks  ago  have  now  completed  then-  growth,  and 
have  gradually  reached  the  point  at  which  they 
become  as  nearly  as  possible  inactive.  Of  this 
class  we  may  name  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Den- 
drobiums.  Both  the  evergreen  and  deciduous 
species  require  a  long  season  of  rest,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  they  are  most  benefited  by  their  rest 
when  they  have  been  prepared  for  it  by  a  strong, 
healthy  growth  of  the  plants  during  the  previous 
growing  season.  A  firm,  well-developed  growth 
does  not  shrink  much  during  the  winter,  even  if  it 
is  kept  without  water  for  six  weeks  or  more ; 
whereas  a  badly-developed  growth  will  shrink 
very  considerably,  and  its  long  rest  may  be  in- 
jurious rather  than  otherwise,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence it  would  flower  badly  the  following  season. 
Of  well  known  deciduous  species,  D.  Wardia- 
num  and  D.crassinode^are  characteristic  examples. 
As  soon  as  their  growths  are  well  matured  they 
should  be  taken  into  a  moderately  cool  house  and 
be  kept  very  short  of  water,  but  not  quite 
without  it.  In  a  month  or  so  they  may  be  placed  in 
an  ordinary  greenhouse,  and  water  may  be  alto- 
gether withheld  for  six  weeks,  or  even  for  three 
months.  To  keep  up  a  succession  of  bloom,  the 
species  D.  crassinode  has  a  tendency  to  flower 
rather  later  than  D.  Wardianum  ;  but  between  the 
two  of  them  a  succession  of  bloom  may  be  kept 
up  for  nearly  six  months.  The  best  time  to  re- 
pot these  is  just  as  soon  as  they  pass  out  of  bloom. 

Of  species  that  retain  their  leaves  through  the 
resting  period  the  good  old  D.  nobile  is  best 
known.  This  also  ought  to  have  a  season  of  rest 
similar  to  the  others,  and  the  treatment  in  other 
respects  ought  to  be  the  same.  D.  nobile  may  be 
wintered  in  a  house,  which  falls  almost  as  low  as 
the  freezing  point  occasionally.  D.  Dalhousia- 
nnm  is  quite  another  type  of  the  evergreen  sec- 
tion. It  also  requires  a  prolonged  season  of  rest, 
but  I  have  not  yet  tried  it  in  such  cool  winter 
quarters  as  a  greenhouse.  In  any  house  where 
the  temperature  does  not  fall  below  50°  it  suc- 
ceeds remarkably  well.  The  low  winter  tempera- 
ture and  a  thoroughly  dry  state  of  the  roots  cause 
the  long  pendulous  spikes  of  Its  gorgeous  flowers 
to  be  freely  developed.  One  of  its  necessary  re- 
quirements is  a  high  temperature  and  moist 
atmosphere  while  it  is  making  its  growth.  Yet 
another  distinct  species  that  retains  its  leaves 
during  the  winter  is  the  charming  D.  Falconeri. 

During  the  growing  season  this  species  is  a 
prey  to  red  spider,  and  it  can  only  be  kept 
clear  from  this  pest  by  syringing  it  daily 
while  it  is  making  its  growth.  Some  years  ago  I 
saw  a  very  fine  plant  of  it  exhibited  at  a  flower 
show.  It  was  in  beautiful  bloom,  and  the  gar- 
dener assured  me  that  he  dipped  the  whole  plant 
in  a  tank  of  water  for  half  an  hour  every  morning 
while  it  was  making  its  growth.  A  long  season  of 
rest  and  a  greenhouse  temperature  cause  it  to 
flower  freely  in  May  and  June.  Two  very  desir- 
able species  that  we  usually  winter  in  the  Cattleya 
house  temperature  are  the  pendulous-growing  D. 
devonianum  and  the  sweetly  scented  D.  BensoniEe. 
They  delight  in  dryness  for  many  weeks  at  this 
season.  The  first  named  is  quite  as  attractive  to 
red  spider  as  any  of  them,  but  freely  syringing 
during  the  growing  season  prevents  its  appearance 
or  keeps  it  in  check.  A  succession  of  all  of  the 
above  may  be  kept  up  by  placing  the  more  ad- 
vanced plants  in  heat  before  others  that  seem  to 
be  later.  There  is  yet  another  type  of  Dendro- 
bium — a  section,  too,  that  contains  many  beautiful 
species — and  this  is  the  evergreen  nigro-hirsute 
section.  The  leaves  are  retained  on  the  stems  of 
more  than  one  season'.s  growth,  the  stems  being 
also  furnished  with  blackish  hairs.  The  best  known 
of  this  group  are  D.  formosum,  D.  infundibulum, 


D.  Jamesiauum,  &c.  The  first  named  requires 
at  least  10°  more  heat  than  the  others  ; 
it  likes  plenty  of  light  when  making  its 
growth,  and  the  roots  prefer  to  run  over 
the  sides  and  cling  to  the  bars  of  a  teak 
basket  rather  than  to  grow  in  pots.  D.  formosum 
likes  a  night  temperature  of  60°  in  winter,  and  65° 
to  70°  in  summer.  Water  freely  while  growth  is 
being  made,  and  almost  withhold  it  in  winter.  D. 
infundibulum  and  D.  Jamesianum  succeed  best 
in  the  cool  house.  They  grow  freely  in  pots 
treated  very  much  as  cool  Orchids  are  treated. 
The  D.  thyrsiflorum  group  are  also  evergreen.  Of 
this  type  there  are  many  fine  species  and  varieties, 
and  although  the  leaves  are  of  a  deep  green  and 
are  retained  the  whole  length  of  the  stem,  they  do 
not  get  injured  if  the  plants  are  kept  quite  dry  for 
weeks  in  winter.  There  are  a  few  that  flower  in 
winter  naturally,  such  as  D.  heterocarpum  and 
the  pretty  hybrid  raised  from  it,  D.  endocharis. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  all  of  them  require  to  be 
kept  quite  dry  during  winter.  Very  different 
from  the  Dendrobiums  in  their  characteristics  and 
requirements  are  the  very  numerous  species  of 

CATTLBYAS. 

They  are  mostly  furnished  with  large  evergreen 
leaves,  and  do  not  at  any  season  of  the  year  sub- 
mit to  excessive  dryness  at  the  roots.  If  they  are 
allowed  to  become  so  dry  that  the  pseudo-bulbs 
shrink,  the  plants  are  likely  to  be  injured  to  the 
extent  of  losing  some  of  the  leaves  from  the  back 
bulbs,  and  even  more  serious  consequences  may 
follow,  forif  Cattleyas  once  get  into  bad  health  it  is 
very  difficult  indeed  to  get  them  right  again.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  plants  are  gorged  with  mois- 
ture they  are  just  as  likely  to  disappoint  the  culti- 
vator by  losing  their  roots  and  getting  into  a  bad 
state  of  health,  from  which  they  are  as  unlikely  to 
recover.  Most  of  the  species  and  varieties  of  Cat- 
tleyas are  best  grown  in  pots  well  drained,  with  a 
good  proportion  of  fibrous  peat  in  the  compost. 
This  potting  material  retains  a  goodly  proportion 
of  moisture,  and  even  in  summer  the  medium- 
sized  and  large  plants  do  not  require  more  than  one 
good  watering  in  a  week.  In  winter  probably  not 
oftener  than  once  in  two  or  three  weeks,  but  that 
would  depend  very  much  upon  the  state  of  the 
compost,  and  quite  as  much  on  the  condition  of  the 
plants,  whether  they  are  or  are  not  making  roots. 
Take,  for  instance,  one  of  the  best  known  of  Cat- 
tleyas, C.  Mossife.  This  species  is  very  regular  in 
its  time  of  flowering  and  also  in  making  its 
growths.  They  will  grow  on  very  freely  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  months,  sometimes  making 
two  strong  flowering  sheaths  from  one  lead.  In 
October,  November,  and  December  the  sheaths 
are  matured  and  the  plants  are  in  a  state  of  com- 
parative rest,  but  not  for  long.  Early  in  the  year 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  new  roots  are  being 
freely  emitted  from  the  base  of  the  last  flowered 
pseudo-bulbs.  I  find  that  just  before  the  roots 
start  is  a  good  time  to  repot  any  plants 
that  require  it.  There  is^usually  more  time  to 
spare  in  winter  than  there  is  at  any  other  time  for 
such  work,  and  as  plants  make  naturally  much 
less  growth,  there  is  more  time  for  them  to  re- 
cover. We  are  now  repotting  all  Cattleyas  and 
Lpelias  that  are  just  commencing  to  form  roots  if 
they  require  it,  and  those  that  do  not  require  re- 
potting are  surface-dressed  with  fresh  compost, 
part  of  the  old  being  removed.  If  there  is  any 
convenience,  it  is  as  well  to  place  all  plants  form- 
ing their  growths  in  a  higher  temperature  than 
those  quite  at  rest.  For  instance,  Lslia  purpurata 
is  now  making  its  growth  ;  and  while  some  of  the 
Cattleyas,  such  as  Mossife,  if  at  rest  would  do  best 
in  a  temperature  of  50°  to  55°,  L.  purpurata 
would  prefer  one  nearly  10°  higher.  Cattleya 
gigas  also  while  making  its  growth  likes  a  high 
temperature.  At  present  and  up  to  the  time  when 
the  new  growths  start  into  active  life  it  requires 
very  little  water  indeed  ;  this  will  give  it  a  good 
rest,  and  then  if  the  plants  are  hung  up  close  to 
the  glass  and'ikept  in  a  moist  temperature  of  60° 
they  wiU  produce  flowering  sheaths  at  once.  The 
winter  season  is  also  a  time  for  thoroughly 
cleaning  the  plants.  Where  is  the  collection 
free  from  white  scale  and  yellow  thrips  ?    The 


last  is  a  serious  plague,  and  where  it  is  possible  to 
fumigate  the  plants  this  ought  to  be  done  at  in- 
tervals, tobacco  water  being  used  for  dipping. 
The  lovely  C.  citrina,  so  distinct  from  any  other 
Cattleya,  deserves  mention.  I  have  tried  it  in 
many  ways,  but  find  it  succeeds  best  in  the  cool 
house  on  a  block  of  Tree  Fern.  This  retains  the 
moisture  longer  than  a  teak  block.  At  this  season 
it  does  not  want  much  water,  but  plenty  of  light 
and  air.  J.  Douglas. 

Orchid  culture  in  America.— I  noticed 
lately  a  fine  form  of  Vanda  cffirulea  among  a  col- 
lection of  Orchids  and  stove  plants  belonging  to 
Mr.  A.  W.  Spencer,  Dorchester,  near  Boston,  Mass. 
The  plant,  though  small,  bore  a  spike  with  nine 
blooms,  each  measuring  .S  inches  in  length  by  2f 
inches  in  breath.  The  shade  of  blue  seemed  to 
me  to  be  especially  fine.  Lselia  Dayana,  anoeps, 
and  autumnalis,  as  well  as  many  of  the  familiar 
forms  of  Dendrobium,  Oncidium,  and  Phal^- 
nopsis,  appeared  to  be  in  flourishing  condition 
under  the  treatment  of  the  gardener,  Mr.  Blair, 
and  were  full  of  bloom.  I  note  with  pleasure  the 
progress  of  Orchid  culture  in  America  and  the  in- 
crease of  late  in  the  number  of  admirers  of  these 
most  beautiful  forms  of  plant  life. — Ajieeican 
Rbadee,  Boston. 

Lselia    autumnalis    atrorubens.— The 

deep  coloured  variety  of  the  autumn-flowered 
Ljelia  is  just  now  very  showy  in  cool  houses,  the 
deep  rich  tint  of  its  blossoms  being  very  con- 
spicuous when  associated  with  the  pale-coloured 
Odontoglossum  crispum  and  Pescatorei.  One 
point  certainly  not  in  its  favour  is  the  unpleasant 
odour  of  the  flowers.  To  bloom  this  L^lia  satis- 
factorily it  must  be  grown  in  a  cool  house  fully 
exposed  to  sunshine  at  all  seasons  ;  indeed,  we 
keep  ours  in  the  greenhouse  where  no  shading  is 
ever  used.  They  are  grown  on  blocks  of  wood,  the 
bottom  parts  of  which  are  plunged  in  pots  just  to 
keep  them  in  position.  In  fastening  them  on 
blocks,  the  base  of  the  plant  is  bedded  in 
Sphagnum.  When  in  full  growth  water  is  freely 
given,  but  as  the  pseudo-bulbs  commence  to  ripen 
it  is  used  sparingly  till  the  spikes  show  them- 
selves. After  flowering  the  plants  are  again  re- 
moved to  their  quarters  in  the  greenhouse. — 
H.  P. 
Odontoglossum   citrosmum.  —  This  I 

hold  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Odontoglos- 
suras  yet  introduced,  and  the  coloured  plate  in 
The  CtAEDEn  last  week  confirms  my  opinion.  It 
is  one  that  we  grow  very  successfully.  "  F.  W.  B." 
says  "  it  is  impatient  of  too  much  moisture  at  the 
roots,"  a  remark  which  is  scarcely  clear  enough. 
After  the  bulbs  are  formed  at  the  end  of  summer, 
or  rather  in  autumn,  but  little  water  is  required, 
and  during  part  of  November,  December,  and  part 
of  January  we  scarcely  water  at  all,  though  the 
bulbs  may  even  shrink  for  lack  of  moisture.  About 
the  end  of  January  or  in  February  the  new  growths 
will  appear,  and  with  them  the  flower-spikes.  We 
then  re-pot  if  the  plants  require  it ;  if  not,  they 
are  surface-dressed.  Water  is  then  applied  to  the 
roots,  and  during  the  growing  season  we  give 
them  water  as  freely  as  0.  crispum. — J.  Douglas. 

This,  one  of  the  oldest  and,  when  well  grown 

and  flowered,  one  of  the  finest  of  Odontoglos- 
sums,  many  fail  to  bloom  satisfactorily,  and  even 
when  flower-spikes  are  formed  a  single  slug  may 
destroy  several  in  a  night,  so  great  is  their  liking 
for  this  Orchid.  As  observed  in  The  Gaeden, 
this  Odontoglossum  is  very  impatient  of  water  at 
the  root ;  indeed,  I  attribute  much  of  my  success 
in  flowering  it  to  keeping  it  very  dry  during  the 
winter  and  early  spring,  even  to  the  extent  of 
causing  the  pseudo-bulbs  to  shrivel.  I  grow  it  in 
the  Cattleya  house,  and  keep  it  shaded  during 
bright  sunshine.  It  occupies  a  light,  elevated 
spot,  and  is  potted  in  a  mixture  of  fibrous  peat 
and  Moss — materials  which  seem  to  suit  it  per- 
fectly, as  it  roots  in  them  freely.  The  pots  being 
thoroughly  drained,  water  is  given  freely  during 
summer,  but  in  autumn,  when  growth  is  finished, 
it  is  gradually  withheld,  until  in  winter,  as  I  have 
said,  no  more  is  given  than  will  prevent  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  from  shrivelling  up  very  much.    When  it 
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appears  to  be  sufEering  water  is  given,  and  not 
until  that  happens.  So  treated  the  flower-spikes 
make  their  appearance  in  spring,  and  when  tbey 
are  an  inch  or  two  long  more  water  is  used,  but 
care  is  taken  even  then  not  to  give  too  much.  When 
water  has  been  liberally  given  on  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  flower-spikes,  I  have  known  instances 
in  which  the  plants  have  started  rapidly  into 
growth,  but  the  flowers  failed  to  develop  them- 
selves. Mine  are  at  their  best  in  June  and  the 
earlier  part  of  July,  and  when  in  that  condition 
too  moist  an  atmosphere  will  cause  the  flowers  to 
quickly  become  spotted.  In  this  respect  Odon- 
toglossum  citrosmum  is  among  the  most  delicate 
of  Orchids.— H.  P. 

Dwarf  Lselias. — Among  the  most  valuable 
of  Orchids  for  flowering  at  this  season  are  the 
dwarf  forms  of  Jjielia  distributed  under  the  names 
of  Dayana,  marginata,  prfestans,  and  pumila. 
They  are  all  probably  varieties  of  L.  pumila,  but 
if  that  be  the  typical  form  the  others  surpass  it 
in  beauty.  A  good  variety  of  L.  marginata  has 
flowers  nearly  i  inches  across,  with  prettily  re- 
flexed  sepals  of  a  lilac-purple  colour,  while  the 
labellnm  is  of  an  intense  dark  velvety  purple  and 
margined  with  white.  In  L.  Dayana  and  priEstans 
the  white  margin  is  wanting,  while  the  flowers  of 
L.  pumila  are  a  good  deal  smaller.  These  Laslias 
succeed  best  when  grown  in  shallow  pans  such  as 
are  now  becoming  so  popular,  and  even  then  they 
should  be  thoroughly  well  drained.  In  potting  I 
use  good  flbrous  peat,  with  a  moderate  amount  of 
Sphagnum,  and  care  is  taken  not  to  have  the  pots 
or  pans  any  larger  than  needful,  for  Lielias 
and,  indeed,  nearly  all  epiphytal  Orchids  are  very 
impatient  of  having  a  mass  of  unnecessary  soil 
about  their  roots.  Grown  in  a  light  position  in 
the  Gattleya  house,  these  Lslias  succeed  well. 
Instead  of  pots  or  pans  being  used,  Laslias  are 
sometimes  grown  on  suspended  blocks  of  wood, 
but  for  my  own  part  I  prefer  the  small  pans  just 
alluded  to. — H.  P. 


MODERN  PLANT  COLLECTORS. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  when  or  how  long  ago  it  is 
since  professional  plant  collectors  commenced  the 
work  of  enriching  our  gardens  with  exotic  plants, 
work  which  has  in  this  our  own  day  been  so  well 
carried  out.  Parkinson,  who  was  apothecary  and 
herbalist  to  Charles  II.,  tells  us,  indeed,  that  he 
sent  a  Dutchman — one  Guillaame  Boel — "  who 
going  into  Spaine,  almost  wholly  on  my  charge, 
brought  me  little  else  for  my  money  than  seeds  of 
Chiceling  Peas,"  and  afterwards  he  informs  us 
that  he  (Boel)  gave  seeds  to  others,  so  that,  as 
Parkinson  quaintly  expresses  himself,  "  I  beate  the 
bushe  and  another  catcheth  and  eateth  the  bird." 
This  was  prior  to  1629,  but  since  the  present  cen- 
tury began  many  tender  exotics,  and  especially  of 
Orchids,  have  been  introduced  to  our  gardens,  and 
it  is  for  the  most  part  to  this  modern  taste  for 
orchidaceous  plants  that  collectors  have  been  so 
actively  employed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  collec- 
tors were  sent  out  from  Kew  in  search  of  interest- 
ing plants  years  before  Orchids  became  fashion- 
able, and  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Humboldt  had 
both  fanned  the  glowing  embers  of  desire  in 
the  same  direction,  and  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety in  Regent  Street  and  at  Chiswiok  was 
only  one  of  the  many  expressions  of  a  new 
taste  which  had  sprung  up  as  if  by  magic  from 
the  remnants  of  the  old-fashioned  Physic  Gardens 
and  the  dry-as-dust  stores  of  the  Covent  Garden 
herbalists  and  apothecaries.  Gardening  became 
more  general,  nor  did  the  heavy  duty  on  glass  pre- 
vent hothouses  or  bark  stoves  from  springing  up 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country. 
At  Chatsworth,  Sion  House,  and  Chiswick  the 
culture  of  exotic  plants  had  begun,  and  both  the 
Horticultural  Society  and  His  Grace  of  Devonshire 
sent  out  collectors  to  India,  China,  and  to  the 
South  American  continent  in  quest  of  rarities,  but 
it  is  only  since  Orchids  became  fashionable  and 
have  brought  such  remunerative  prices  at  auction 
sales  that  collecting  abroad  has  been  followed  out 
in  a  systematic  manner.  Since  Mr.  Cuming 
brought  home  those  two  then  wonderful  plants  of 


Phalajnopsis  amabilis,  for  one  of  which  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  gave  one  hundred  guineas,  until 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  paid  twice  as  much  or  more 
for  the  new  Aerides  Lawrencese  the  other  day,  has 
collecting  abroad  been  remunerative  in  the  long 
run  to  our  nurserymen,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  most  of  the  new  Orchids  and  other  plants 
introduced  during  the  past  20  or  30  years.  J.  D. 
Hooker,  Hartweg,  T.Lobb,  Fortune,  Linden,  Blunt, 
Weir,  Pierce,  J.  G.  Veitch,  Bowman,  Lehmann, 
Kramer,  Roezl,  Wallis,  Zahn,  Endres,  Tucker, 
Boxall,  Chesterton,  Carder,  Shuttleworth,  Hors- 
man,  P.  Veitch,  Curtis,  Davis,  Kalbreyer,  Bruch- 
mueller,  and  the  brothers  Klaboch  are  only  a  few 
out  of  the  many  names  that  might  be  quoted  out 
of  that  "  great  army  of  martyrs  "  or  those  modern 
collectors  who  have  risked  health  and  life  itself  in 
their  labours  for  horticulture  and  for  science. 
Lastly,  but  by  no  means  least,  we  mention  Charles 
Maries,  who  recently,  1 877-80, travelled  in  China  and 
Japan  for  Messrs.  Veitch,  who  have  already  sent 
out  some  of  the  best  of  his  introductions.  Among 
these  are  many  ornamental-leaved  as  well  as 
flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  rare  conifers,  Acers, 
Orchids,  Ferns,  and  other  plants,  including  some 


Charles  Maries. 


remarkable  varieties  of  Ka3mpfer's  Iris,  and  Lilium 
auratum  platyphyllum,  Davallia  Mariesi  among 
Ferns,  and  Primula  obconica  (poculiformis), 
among  flowering  plants,  will  long  bear  evidence  to 
Mr.  Maries'  power  of  discrimination  whilst  in 
Japan,  which  has  not  unaptly  been  described  as 
"  the  England  of  the  East,"  so  liberal  and  pro- 
gressive are  its  people.  In  a  word,  Mr.  Maries 
may  stand  for  the  present  as  a  good  typical  ex- 
ample of  a  modern  collector ;  nor  is  he  a  stranger 
to  the  readers  of  The  Gabden,  since  he  has  from 
time  to  time  contributed  some  highly  interesting 
notes  of  travel  and  adventure  to  its  pages,  and 
that  he  now  fills  a  responsible  and  lucrative  posi- 
tion as  gardener  to  one  of  the  native  princes  of 
India,  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  natural  se- 
quence of  his  faithfulness  when  employed  in 
Veitchian  explorations.  Our  engraving  is  an  ad- 
mirable likeness  of  a  man  who,  although  young, 
has  rendered  substantial  service  to  horticultural 
progress. 

Messrs.  Veitch  consider  the  following  to  be  some 
of  Mr.  Maries'  best  introductions  :  Abies  Veitchi 
(vera),  A.  sachalinensis,  Daphniphyllum  glau- 
cescens,  Acer  polymorphum,  several  new  and  dis- 
tinct varieties  of  Hydrangea  rosea,  Styrax  obassia, 
Lilium  auratum  gloriosoides,  L.  a.  platyphyllum, 
Spirrea  palmata  alba,  Conandron  ramondioides, 
Primula  obconica,  many  extra  fine  varieties  of  Iris 
Kierapferi,  Davallia  Mariesi  and  its  crested  form, 
Osmunda  japonica  corymbifera,  besides  intro- 
ducing in  quantity  many  plants  which  had  pre- 
viously been  very  scarce.  F.  W.  B. 


FORNHAM  PARK. 

This,  the  seat  of  Mr.  William  Gilstrap,  lies  some 
two  miles  north  from  the  town  of  Bury  St.  Ed- 
munds. The  parishes  of  Fornham,  of  which  there 
are  three,  are  of  considerable  historical  interest. 
It  is  said  that  a  battle  was  fought  here  between 
Edward,  son  of  King  Alfred,  and  Ethelwald,  a 
rival  Saxon  leader,  in  which  the  former  was  vic- 
torious. And  here,  at  a  later  period,  viz.,  in  the 
year  1173,  was  fought  the  celebrated  battle  of 
Fornham,  in  which  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  foreign 
troops,  in  the  interest  of  Henry  the  Second's  rebel- 
lious sons,  were  defeated  with  terrible  slaughter 
by  the  royal  troops  under  Robert  de  Lucy. 

Like  many  of  the  manors  in  this  neighbourhood, 
that  of  Fornham  appears  to  have  for  some  time 
belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Edmund,  and  was, 
after  the  Dissolution,  granted,  by  Henry  VIII., 
to  Sir  Thomas  Kytson.  From  the  Kytsons  it 
passed  into  the  old  family  of  Gage,  and  afterwards 
into  that  of  Kent.  From  the  last-named  it  was 
purchased  by  a  late  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  was 
afterward  sold  to  the  late  Lord  Manners.  It  has 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  present  owner  for 
some  twenty  years,  more  or  less,  and  he  has  greatly 
improved  the  estate  as  well  as  the  mansion  and 
grounds.  There  are  two  entrances  to  the  park, 
one  on  the  south,  and  another  on  the  north  side, 
in  each  case  by  handsome  iron  gates,  with  lodge 
attached. 

The  park  comprises  some  100  acres,  and  the 
soil  being  of  excellent  quality,  it  contains  many 
fine  trees,  some  evidently  of  considerable  age. 
The  mansion  is  large  and  pleasantly  situated, 
although  the  situation  is  somewhat  low.  The 
principal  front  faces  the  east,  and  a  pretty 
geometrical  flower  garden  stretches  towards  the 
south,  bounded  by  a  terrace  wall,  on  which  are 
vases  fllled  with  flowering  plants,  while  in  the 
centre  is  an  ornamental  fountain.  The  fruit  and 
vegetable  gardens  are  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  mansion  on  the  north-west  side.  These 
are  in  three  divisions,  and  contain  the  glass 
structures.  They  are  about  three  acres  in  ex- 
tent, and  are  devoted  more  to  the  culture  of 
fruit  than  culinary  vegetables,  the  more  common 
kinds  of  the  latter  being  furnished  by  a  vegetable 
garden  at  a  considerable  distance  oflE.  A  broad 
walk  runs  through  the  centre  of  each  garden,  and 
leads  to  the  pinetum  on  the  north-west.  The  glass 
structures  are  numerous  and  are  devoted  to  the 
production  of  fruit  of  various  kinds,  as  well  as  of 
plants,  for  the  purpose  of  table  and  house  decora- 
tion. They  consist  of  a  somewhat  lofty  lean-to 
greenhouse ;  two  vineries,  each  40  feet  long,  and 
each  containing  fine  crops  of  fruit  of  excellent 
quality  ;  together  with  a  Peach  house,  all  heated 
by  hot- water  pipes.  Many  of  the  Peaches  grown 
here  weighed  upwards  of  12  oz.  Two  unheated 
structures,  each  80  feet  long  by  7  feet  wide,  are 
devoted  to  Fig  and  Peach  and  Nectarine  culture, 
and  contain  also  a  few  Apricot  and  choice  varie- 
ties of  Plum  trees.  They  are  trained  chiefly  to  the 
back  walls,  and  although  the  ventilation  of  these 
structures  is  less  perfect  than  it  might  have  been, 
the  trees  are  nevertheless  exceedingly  healthy,  and 
were  mostly  carrying  good  crops,  the  Figs  in 
particular  bearing  very  freely.  In  addition  to 
the  houses  just  named,  there  are  numerous  low 
structures  used  for  growing  Cucumbers,  Melons, 
Strawberries,  &c.,  and  for  the  purpose  of  forcing 
flowers  and  vegetables. 

The  pinetum  contains  a  fine  selection  of  orna- 
mental Conifers,  mostly  young  trees,  but  some 
sufficiently  developed  to  form  very  handsome 
specimens.  Amongst  the  latter  may  be  named 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana  erecta  viridis,  fine  pyra- 
midal trees ;  Thuja  elegantissima,  like  pillars  of 
gold ;  Juniperus  japonica  aurea,  Picea  Parsonsiana, 
a  remarkably  fine  specimen ;  and  good  examples  of 
Picoa  Nordmanniana  and  Pinsapo,  together  with 
numerous  examples  of  the  various  Retinosporas, 
including  pisifera  aurea,  plumosa,  squarrosa,  and 
others.  The  pleasture  grounds  contain  many  orna- 
mental trees  and  shrubs,  deciduous  as  well  as 
evergreen,  such  as  a  fine  group  of  Beech  trees, 
apparently  of  great  age,  and  several  very  large 
Cedars  of  Lebanon.    These  last  have,  however, 
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suffered  severely  from  the  effects  o£  repeated  disas- 
trous gales,  although  their  heavy  limbs  have  been 
supported  by  strong  chains  and  their  wounds 
covered  with  sheet  lead  or  zinc.  To  the  Ie£t  of  the 
fine  broad  walk  or  drive  which  traverses  the  grounds 
is  a  pretty  rosery  laid  down  on  the  Grass,  which 
contains  a  selection  of  the  finest  varieties  of  this 
favourite  flower.  A  somewhat  conspicuous  object 
in  the  pleasure  grounds  to  the  west  of  the  mansion 
and  at  a  short  distance  from  it  is  the  ancient  and 
Ivy-clad  tower  of  the  church  of  St.  Genevieve ;  the 
church  itself  was  accidentally  burned  down  more 
than  a  century  ago,  and  this  tower  is  now  trans- 
formed into  a  water  tower  for  supplying  the 
mansion,  gardens,  and  ground.  The  water  is 
forced  into  an  elevated  cistern  on  the  tower  by 
means  of  an  over-shot  water  wheel,  driven  by  the 
water  of  the  adjacent  river  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  grounds.  Opposite  the  southern 
front  of  the  mansion,  and  at  a  distance  of  some 
200  yar<Js  from  it,  has  been  recently  formed  an 

Ornamental    lake  or  piece  of  water  some 
i  acres  in  extent.    This  is  fed  from  the  river,  and 
with  its  pretty  island  planted  with  the  scarlet  or 
coral  barked  Dogwood  (Cornus  sanguinea),  has  a 
very  pretty  appearance  as  seen  from  the  mansion 
and  other  parts  of  the  grounds.     This  is  intensi- 
fied during  the  summer  months,  at  least,  by  the 
brilliant  effect  produced  by  the  planting  on  some 
portions  of  the  margin  of  the  lake  the  Acer  Ne- 
gundo  variegatum  and  the  golden  Elder  (Sambu- 
cus  aurea)  ;  the  richly  variegated  foliage  of  these 
plants  reflected  in   the  water  as  well  as  when 
seen    from    a    distance  produces    a  remarkably 
pleasing  effect.     Although  the  mansion,  as  has 
been  already    said,  lies  somewhat  low,    it  has 
nevertheless  been  skilfully    made   to  command 
various  pleasing  and  even  somewhat  distant  views 
of    remarkable  objects,    such  as    those  of    the 
■     church  and  spire  of  St.  John's,  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
the  parish  churches  of  Westly  and  Fornham,  St. 
Martin's,  and  the  group  of  tall  silver  Firs  in  Hide 
Wood.  It  is  by  no  means  an  unusual  occurrence  for 
coniferous  and  other  trees  to,  from  some  cause, 
lose    their  leading   shoot,  and  when  this  takes 
place,  unless  remedial  measures  are  resorted  to, 
the    specimens     soon     lose    their     symmetrical 
appearance.     This,  however,  is  prevented  as  far 
as  possible  from  taking  place  at  Fornham,  for  in 
June  last  men  were  busily  engaged  in  restoring 
the  lost  leaders  of  various  kinds  of  trees,  such  as 
Yews,  Cedars  of   Lebanon,  and  Firs  and  Pines, 
some  of  which  were,  at  the  least,  20  feet  high. 
This  is  accomplished  by  fixing  a  long  and  strong 
stake  or  pole  to  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  of 
the  tree  to  be  operated  upon    in  a    perfectly 
perpendicular  position,  and  rising  higher  than  the 
highest  part  of  the  tree.     To  this  stake  the  most 
eligible   side  shoot  or  branch   is  securely  tied, 
while  anything  like  rival  shoots  are  judiciously 
cut  back.    Treated    thus,  the    elevated  branch 
soon  assumes  the  position  of  a  leader,  and  when 
this  condition  is  fairly  secured,  the  supporting 
stake  is  removed.    Objections  have  been  made  to 
Pruning  Conifers. — There  are,  however,  no 
species  of  trees  more  likely  to  be  benefited  by  timely 
attention  of  this  kind  than  conifers  ;  the  removal 
of  rival  leaders,  and  the  judicious  stopping  or 
cutting  back  of  over-luxuriant  side  branches,  in 
order  to  encourage  the  flow  of  sap  towards  the 
central  portion  or  stem  of  the  tree,  are  operations 
to  whick  they  submit  better  than  most  trees. 


RECENT  PLANT  PORTRAITS. 
Calendula  sicula  pl.-pl.  (Regel's  Garten- 
flora,  plate  1128),  a  pretty  double  yellow  Mari- 
gold, apparently  a  small  form  of  Meteor  ;  OpuntiA 
POEPPIGI,  Opuntia  segethi,  Chamblum  lu- 
TEUM  (Regel's  Gartenflora,  plate  1129).— These 
all  appear  on  the  same  plate  somewhat  crowded. 
The  first  named  is  apparently  small  growing 
species,  sparsely  covered  with  long,  white  hair- 
like  spines  and  producing  comparatively  large 
and  showy  pale  straw-coloured  flowers,  shading 
almost  to  white  inside.  The  second  is  consider- 
ably a  larger  grower,  more  thinly  covered  with 
stout  green  spines  and  with  decidedly  fewer  orna- 
mental flowers  of  a  pink  colour,  quite  half  of 
which  seem  buried  in  the  shoot  from  top  of  which 
they  spring.  The  third  is  a  slight  growing,  creep- 
ing, rhizomatous  plant  with  slender  hairy  foliage, 
from  2  , inches  to  3  inches  high,  and  producing 
small  yellow  flowers,  much  resembling  those  of 
the  rare  Colchicum  luteum 


Madame     Oswald    de    Kerchove.— 

"  J.  0.  C."  writing  of  this  Rose  (p.  398)  has  cer- 
tainly underrated  it,  and  I  very  much  doubt  if  he 
possesses  the  true  variety.  Like  him,  I  obtained 
this  Rose  when  first  introduced  into  this  country, 
and  ever  since  we  have  been  delighted  with  it.  A 
more  thoroughly  perpetual  white  Rose  we  have 
not,  blooming  as  it  does  at  every  point.  It  is  much 
freer  than  that  well-known  variety  La  France. 
Its  growth  is  similar  to  that  of  La  France,  and  we 
never  saw  it  more  than  2  feet  in  height,  and  lite- 
rally a  sheet  of  snow,  owing  to  the  freedom  with 
which  its  lovely  white  blooms  are  produced.— 
W.  H.  Frbttingham,  Beeston. 


Calamus  (?)  Lindeni  (Jlhistration  Hortieole, 
plate  499).— An  exceedingly  handsome  Palm  from 
the  Malay  Archipelago,  the  upper  "portions  of  the 
leaves  of  which  are  of  a  peculiarly  rich  deep 
green  and  the  under  surface  almost  pure  white, 
forming  a  most  charming  contrast.  As  it  has  not 
yet  flowered  in  Europe  it  is  provisionally  named 
Calamus,  but  may  yet  turn  out  to  be  a  Dsemono- 
rops  or  some  other  species. 

Oncidium  Papilio  var.  Echkhardti  {IlhiS- 
tration  Hortieole,  plate  500).— An  exceedingly 
handsome  and  most  brilliantly  coloured  form  of 
the  well-known  and  curious;  Butterfly  Orchid, 
with  apparently  larger  flowers  than  the  type,  of 
a  brilliant  shade  of  orange-red,  barred  with  gold 
on  the  long  side  petals,  and  with  a  large  circular 
blotch  of  pure  gold  colour  in  the  centre  of  the 
large  labellum. 

An^CTOCHILUS  Lowi  {Illustration  Sorticole, 
plate  501).— A  handsome  variety  of  these  richly- 
veined  and  ornamental  foliage  plants,  which  are, 
however,  unfortunately  very  difficult  to  cultivate 
successfully,  requiring  much  special  attention  and 
usually  a  box  frame  all  to  themselves  in  a  moist 
and  warm  stove  house.  This  variety  is  one  of  the 
introductions  of  Messrs.  Low,  of  Clapton. 

Caraguata  sanguinea  {Revue  HorticoU,  se- 
cond part  for  October).— A  curious  and  highly- 
coloured  Bromeliad  from  the  Western  Cordillera 
of  the  Andes  of  New  Grenada,  where  it  grows  as  a 
parasite  on  the  branches  of  trees.  Introduced  and 
described  by  M.  E.  Andre,  and  now  being  distri- 
buted by  M.  G.  Bruant,  of  Poitiers,  Vienne, 
France. 

Begonia  Olbia  {Revue  de  V Horticulture  Beige 
for  November). — A  very  handsome  and  distinct 
upright  growing  foliage  Begonia,  with  smooth, 
dark  olive-green  foliage,  bright  red  underneath, 
and  distinctly  spotted  with  white  on  upper  sur- 
face ;  the  flowers  are  white  and  small. 

Sarmienta  repens  {Botanical  Magazine,  plate 
(5720).— A  pretty  scarlet  tubular-flowered  trailer 
from  Chili,  closely  resembling  in  form  and 
colour  the  better  known,  but  more  robust-grow- 
ing, scandent,  half-hardy  shrub,  Mitraria  coccinea, 
but  in  every  way  smaller.  This  should  make  a 
pretty  basket  plant  for  hanging  from  the  front 
roof  of  a  cool  greenhouse  where  the  temperature 
is  rather  damp.  It  has  also  been  described  under 
the  name  of  Urceolaria  chilensis. 

RhAMNUS    libanoticA  {Botanical  Magazine, 
plate    6721).— A    handsome,    hardy  shrub    from 
Mount    Lebanon,   with   large,    smooth    foliage ; 
also  known  as  R.  Imeretias  and  R.  castanesefolia. 
Tritonia  Pottsi  (Botanical  Magazine,  plate 

6722). This  is   a  handsome  and  almost  hardy 

bulbous  plant  from  South  Africa,  producing  tall 
branching  spikes  of  narrow,  tubular,  orange 
flowers.  It  is  better  known  in  gardens  as  Mori- 
bretia  Pottsi,  under  which  name  it  was  first  distri- 
buted by  the  late  Mr.  McNab,  of  Edinburgh.  It 
flowers  in  August. 

ANGRiECUM  SCOTTIANUM  {Botanical  Maga- 
zine, plate  6723) —A  remarkable  species  allied  to 
A.  eburneum  in  flower,  but  very  different  foliage. 


It  was  sent  from  the  Comoro  Islands,  near  Zanzi- 
bar, by  Sir  John  Kirk,  and  has  medium-sized 
white  flowers. 

Rosa  alpina  (Botanical  Magazine,  plate  6724). 
—This  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  smgle  Roses 
with  bright  pink  flowers  of  medium  size,  remark- 
able for  its  bright  orange-scarlet  hips  in  autumn. 
It  is  also  known  under  the  names  of  R.  inermis 
and  R.  pyrenaica.  It  is  of  somewhat  low  and 
bushy  growth,  and  well  adapted  for  a  rockery. 

Fbitillaria  pallidifloea  {Botanical  Maga- 
zine, plate  6725).— This  plate  gives  a  decidedly 
incorrect  idea  of  this  species  as  known  to  me,  hav- 
ing bloomed  it  for  the  last  two  years  from  bulbs 
imported  from  Belgium.  The  flowers  with  me  are 
a  pale  yellow  faintly  shaded  with  green,  but 
though  certainly  not  over  showy,  they  are  more 
ornamental  than  the  hideous  dull  green  they  are 
here  represented. 

Philodendron  Mamei  {Revue  Hortieole  for 
November  1). — A  handsome  and  distinct  new 
Aroid  foliage  plant,  recently  introduced  by  M. 
E.  Andre,  from  Ecuador,  and  now  figured  for 
the  first  time.  It  has  large  leaves  somewhat 
resembling  those  of  a  Caladium  in  shape,  but 
borne  on  much  shorter  stems,  which  do  not  appa- 
rently exceed  a  foot  in  height.  The  leaves  are 
profusely  and  distinctly  marbled  with  white  mark- 
ings. This  fine  addition  to  our  cool  stove  foliage 
plants  is  now  being  distributed  by  M.  Godefroy- 
Lebeuf,  of  Argenteuil.  It  is  said  to  be  a  fine 
vigorous  grower  and  of  easy  cultivation. 


HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITIONS. 
Allow  me  to  inform  "Peregrine"  that  before 
saying  anything  on  the  subject  I  carefully  read 
"  R.  B.'s  "  communication  (p.  353),  to  which  my 
remarks  were  directed,  and  quite  understood  it. 
The  statement  was  too  distinct  to  admit  of  being 
misunderstood.  "Peregrine"  tries  to  make  it 
appear  that  it  was  not  the  judges,  but  the  com- 
mittee's management  and  the  system  of  judging 
to  which  the  dishonourable  proceedings  were 
chargeable.  But  if  the  statements  made  by 
"  R.  B."  were  correct,  it  is  not  possible  to  separate 
the  delinquents.  If,  as  he  distinctly  says,  it  was 
impossible  to  gain  a  first  prize  at  a  show  in  the 
classes  where  the  president  or  members  of  the 
committee  exhibited,  clearly  the  judges  must  have 
been  in  league  with  the  individuals  in  whose 
favour  the  awards  were  wrongfully  made.  There 
is  no  escape  from  the  joint  dishonesty  of  the  pro- 
ceeding ;  but  I  have  yet  to  be  convinced  that  there 
are  grounds  for  such  charges.  If  there  are  judges 
who  act  as  "  Peregrine  "  asserts,  by  visiting  exhi- 
bitors whose  productions  they  are  to  judge  previous 
to  an  exhibition  and  accompanying  them  to  the 
show,  their  indiscretion  afEords  a  grand  chance 
for  the  cynical  remarks  of  those  whose  estimate 
of  human  nature  is  that  all  men  are  dishonest. 
It  does  not  require  much  reflection  to  convince 
reasonable  people  that  where  any  dishonourable 
leanings  existed  with  a  judge  towards  an  exhibitor, 
both  parties  would  be  careful  to  keep  far  enough 
apart  either  immediately  before  or  after  a  show. 
— T.  B. 

Allow  me  to  inform  "  T.  B."  (p.  394)  that 

what  I  stated  (p.  353)  is  perfectly  correct,  but  the 
ill-fortune  with  which  "  T.  B."  couples  me  has  not 
always  attended  me.  I  have  taken  a  first  prize 
at  one  exhibition,  and  at  another  a  few  days  later 
I  have  been  third  with  the  same  exhibits,  and  also 
against  the  self-same  exhibits  and  exhibitors  ; 
there  has  not  been  the  slightest  perceptible  change 
in  any  of  the  things  shown.  This  has  occurred 
several  times,  and  vice  versa.  Different  men  seem 
to  judge  from  different  points  of  view-a  good 
reason,  I  think,  why  judges  should  be  frequently 
changed.  As  to  the  rules,  I  have  known  exhibitors 
disqualified  for  being  a  few  minutes  after  time, 
and  others  at  another  time  come  in  half  an  hour 
after  the  prescribedjtime  and  carry  off  prizes._  I 
have  also  seen  an  exhibitor  disqualified  for  having 
a  pot  half  an  inch  over  the  prescribed  size,  and 
another  carry  off  a  prize,  though  several  of  his 
pots  were  not  according  to  lule.    I  bave  also  seen 
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an  exhibitor  with  a  good  clean  collection  of  plants, 
all  quite  distinct,  beaten  by  one  who  had  dupli- 
cates. This  I  have  noticed  several  times,  and 
once  when  five  points  out  of  sis  were  in  his  favour. 
Now  will  "  T.  B."  tell  us  that  these  things  are 
right  ?— K.  B. 


GAEDEN  IN  THE  HOUSE. 


FLORAL  DECORATIONS. 

I  WONDER  whether  we  have  quite  exhausted 
this  fertile  subject  ?  Much,  indeed,  has  been 
written  about  it,  but  I  think  something  still  re- 
mains unsaid.  A  true  instinct  is  leading  Flora's 
lovers  to  adorn  our  churches,  our  homes,  and 
those  still  abodes  where  we  lay  our  departed 
with  her  gifts.  The  day  cannot  be  far  distant 
when  the  sable  hearse,  those  parodies  of  grief  the 
mutes,  black  scarves,  hatbands,  and  the  like,  will 
have  passed  away  for  ever.  The  other  day,  reading 
an  account  of  the  funeral  of  a  distinguished  clergy- 
man in  one  of  our  northern  counties,  written  by 
a  familiar  and  honoured  pen,  I  observed  that  some 
ghastly  emblems  were  absent,  and  were  replaced 
by  flowers  and  evergreens.  We  seem  to  have 
returned  in  this  matter  to  the  practices  of  our 
forefathers.  Sir  Thomas  Oberbury's  "  Fair  and 
happy  milkmaid"  "  hopes  to  die  in  the  springtime, 
to  have  store  of  flowers  ttuck  on  her  winding 
sheet." 

Milton,  in  his  celebrated  ode  on  the  death  of 
(he  Marchioness  of  Winchester,  after  comparing 
her  to  some  "  fair  blossom," 

The  pride  of  her  Carnation  train, 
Plucked  lip  by  some  nnheedy  swain, 

goes  on, 

Here  be  tears  of  perfect  moan, 
Wept  for  thee  in  Helicon  ; 
And  some  flowers  .ind  some  Bays 
For  thy  herse  to  show  the  ways. 

But  I  would  speak  more  particularly  of  bouse 
decoration — first  of  rooms,  then  of  the  dinner 
table.  The  prevailing  errors  seem  to  be  over- 
crowding and  what  I  may  call  "  the  dotting 
arrangement,"  i  e.,  instead  of  presenting  flowers 
in  masses,  as  Nature  is  wont  to  do,  sticking  them 
singly  into  specimen  glasses,  where  they  seldom 
show  to  advantage.  Some  rare  blossom  may  be 
placed  very  appropriately  in  a  small  glass.  But 
why  multiply  these  insignificant  and  unsatisfac- 
tory little  vessels  ?  No  number  of  negatives 
can  ever  make  an  affirmative.  Neither  can 
any  quantity  of  laboured  trifles  ever  form  a 
pleasing  or  harmonious  whole.  Do  not,  on  the 
other  hand,  crowd  a  multitude  of  flowers  together 
quite  irrespective  of  colour  or  design  in  a  vase  : 
I  have  seen  red,  pink,  yellow,  and  blue,  with  white 
and  mauve  so  heaped  together  as  to  produce  a  dis- 
tracting effect.  Such  "  nate  confusion,"  as  the 
Irishman  called  it,  is  revolting  to  persons  of  taste. 
Give  me  a  china  bowl ;  fill  it  with  Roses  of  two  or 
three  different  colours,  with  no  other  foliage  than 
their  own.  Let  their  glossy  leaves  fringe  the  edge 
of  the  basin  and  mingle  with  their  glorious 
blooms :  let  buds  half-blown  and  perfectly  opened 
flowers  be  arranged  by  a  deft  hand,  and  you 
have  "a  thing  of  beauty,"  not  indeed  "a  joy 
for  ever,"  for  Flora's  brightest  gifts  soon  fade. 
"  Nothing  contiuueth  in  one  stay ;"  still,  while  it 
last,  our  "  beau-pot,"  as  our  grandmothers 
would  have  called  it,  will  give  the  utmost  plea- 
sure to  more  senses  than  one.  So  it  is  with  other 
flowers.  Saucers  filled  with  Violets,  their  own 
leaves  forming  a  border,  with,  perhaps,  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  Moss,  are  charming  things  for  a 
drawing-room.  I  do  not  write  here  of  the  sump- 
tuous mansions  of  the  very  wealthy,  for  these 
favoured  persons  may  at  will  transform  their  rooms 
into  gardens  by  means  of  flowering  plants,  and 
even  in  "  bleak  December  "  may  fancy  themselves 
blest  with  eternal  summer :  there  seems  in  these 
days  scarcely  any  limits  to  the  magical  power  of 
money.  It  is,  however,  rather  those  less  gifted  by 
fortune,  and  who  depend  for  floral  decorations  on 
their  own  efforts,  whom  I  address.  In  many  a 
country  vicarage,  in  many  an  old-fashioned  manor 
house,  elegance  and    good  taste    reign :   let  the 


dwellers  in  these  quiet  abodes  cultivate  artistic 
feeling  in  these  and  other  matters.  It  will  make 
their  pleasant  homes  pleasanter  and  more  home- 
like still.  It  is  easy,  if  you  have  a  good  old  gar- 
den of  herbaceous  plants,  to  keep  the  house  florally 
furnished  during  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn 
months.  This  forms  one  great  inducement 
to  grow  herbaceous  plants  largely.  Some 
which  have  experienced  undeserved  neglect,  and, 
banished  from  the  well-kept  gardens  of  the  rich, 
have  taken  refuge  in  the  cottager's  plot,  might 
be  reinstated  with  much  advantage.  A  simple 
arrangement  of  golden  Daffodils,  Anemones,  and 
"  Narcissi,  the  fairest  of  them  all ''  (with  their  own 
foliage  added),  cannot  be  surpassed.  I  would 
rather  not  mix  them  with  other  flowers,  but  leave 
them  alone  in  their  beauty.  Later  on  tall  spikes 
of  Foxglove,  or  that  royal  flower,  the  Canterbury 
Bell,  with  its  many  different  shades,  from  deep 
blue  through  all  the  changes  of  pale  grey  or 
mauve  to  rosy  pink  or  creamy  white.  Talking  of 
this  jewel  in  spring's  radiant  crown  reminds  me 
that  the  pilgrims  to  the  honoured  shrine  of  Thomas 
il  Becket  had  as  one  of  their  signs  a  bell.  An  old 
writer  speaks  of  "  the  noise  of  their  singing,  and 
the  sound  of  their  piping,  and  the  jangling  of  the 
Canterbury  Bells ''  as  a  body  of  pilgrims  passed 
through  a  town.  The  Campanula  rotundifolia  grows 
wild  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  cathe- 
dral city.  What,  again,  can  be  more  pleasing  or 
delightful  than  a  posey  of  Sweet  Peas  bordered  by 
sprays  of  Mignonette,  "  that  subtle  and  sad  per- 
fume ?"  or,  again,  a  majolica  vase  of  Irises  of  dif- 
ferent shades  with  their  own  broad  leaves?  You 
might  add  a  bloom  or  two  of  the  pale  tree  Paiony, 
which  comes  in  at  the  same  time.  I  have  seen 
many  quaint  and  beautiful  vases,  bowls,  and  jars 
very  suitable  for  holding  flowers,  made  at  a  porce- 
lain manufactory  (venerable  for  its  antiquity  of 
800  years,  and  still  very  flourishing)  at  Nevers,  a 
place  I  visited  for  the  first  time  last  year.  Then 
there  is  Vallauris  ware,  and  the  revived  majolica 
works  at  Florence,  presided  over  by  men  of  artis- 
tic tastes,  who  are  faithfully  copying  old  classic 
shapes  and  patterns.  Besides  these,  in  many 
curiosity  shops  in  out-of-the-way  towns  of  the 
Continent  you  may  meet  with  brazen  vessels 
of  antique  shape  and  almost  faultless  design 
which  are  charmingly  adapted  for  flowers.  In 
France  or  Italy  most  of  the  vases,  &c.,  I  have 
mentioned  may  be  bought  for  a  few  francs  and 
well  repay  the  trouble  of  bringing  them  home. 
Very  lovely  things  are  made  at  Worcester  and 
in  other  parts  of  England,  but  their  costliness 
sometimes  places  them  beyond  the  reach  of  modest 
purses.  If  you  mix  your  flowers  it  is  best  to  take 
care  to  keep  to  two  or  three  colours  which  har- 
monise, and  if  possible  introduce  some  white.  The 
spikes  of  the  white  Gladiolus  The  Bride  are  ex- 
tremely ornamental ;  they  mix  well  with  the  scarlet, 
crimson,  and  pink  varieties.  Sprays  of  any  of  the 
lovely  Delphiniums,  which  grow  so  well  in  shrub- 
beries or  mixed  borders,  are  a  charming  addition 
to  pure  white  Foxgloves  when  you  want  to  fill  a 
tall  vase  (this  should  occupy  a  conspicuous  place 
on  a  sideboard  or  mantlepiece).  I  would  place  a 
few  fronds  of  Maiden-hair  Fern  or  a  hanging 
spray  of  crimson  Fuchsia  in  front  of  the  vase.  The 
Hydrangea  is  very  handsome  for  large,  massive  ar- 
rangements :  it  mixes  well  with  dark  crimson 
Roses  or  scarlet  Geraniums.  Some  regard  should 
be  paid  to  the  background  when  a  jar  or  vase  is 
close  to  a  wall.  Suppose  the  latter  is  tinted  a  dull 
or  pompeian  red,  blue  and  white  flowers  relieve  its 
sombreness  beautifully ;  pink  and  yellow  are  out  of 
place.  The  neutral  tints  both  of  the  wall  papers 
and  wall  painting  now  in  vogne  are  well  adapted 
to  throw  up  the  brilliant  colours  of  many  flowers. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  manage  your  decorations  in 
summer's  lavish  days,  for  in  her  "  unthrifty  loveli- 
ness "  there  is  no  stint.  But  now  in  dull  November, 

When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few  do  liang 

Upon  those  boughs  which  slialte  against  the  cold. 
Bare,  ruined  clioirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang, 

it  may  seem  difBcult  to  carry  on  the  work.  The 
foliage  of  some  of  our  deciduous  trees  (yellow, 
russet,  or  crimson)  is  most  effective  mixed  with 
the  few  flowers  still  remaining  in  our  gardens.     I 


do  not  think  we  make  enough  use  of  the  chang- 
ing hues  which  come  in  at  this  desolate  season. 

Oh  !  Violets  for  the  gi'ave  of  youth, 
And  Eay  for  those  dead  in  their  prime  ; 

Give  me  the  withered  leaves  I  chose 
Before  in  the  old  time, 
sings  a  poet  of  our  own  day.  I  saw  lately  two 
quaint  jugs  of  large  size  placed  on  Oak  brackets 
in  an  old  hall,  the  walls  of  which  are  painted 
sage-green  ;  these  jars  were  differently  arranged, 
though  the  flowers  were  similar.  Tall  fronds  of 
hardy  Ferns  formed  a  background  ;  they  were 
mixed  with  Laurel  ;  while  in  front  and  branching 
off  to  each  side  were  boughs  of  scarlet  Maple, 
then  at  its  full  beauty.  Two  or  three  fine  Sun- 
flowers, which  the  "  rocking  winds  "  had  mercifully 
spared,  a  spray  of  lilac  Michaelmas  Daisy,  some 
late  Heliotropes  (Miss  Nightingale),  several  of  the 
star-like  flowers  of  the  Anemone  japonica  formed 
a  charming  whole.  In  the  vase  I  liked  best  the 
Michaelmas  Daisy  was  left  out,  and  its  place  sup- 
plied by  a  scarlet  Cactus  Dahlia  and  some  red 
Fuchsias.  Those  who  possess  greenhouses  will 
have  great  wealth  of  flowers  for  the  next  two 
months  in  the  endless  varieties  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums :  these  are  very  effective  if  carefully 
arranged.  Many  of  the  foregoing  remarks  apply 
equally  to  table  decorations.  Here  the  same  errors 
—overcrowding  and  "  the  dotting  arrangement  " 
before  mentioned— prevail.  How  annojing  it  is  to 
have  the  view  of  a  pretty  vis -il-vis  (herself  a 
flower)  or  the  pleasant  face  of  a  valued  friend 
completely  blotted  out  by  a  pyramidal  erection  of 
flowers  and  Ferns  !  I  have  even  seen  the  nodding 
plumes  of  the  Pampas  and  other  Grasses  used 
with  disastrous  eifect.  But  what  shall  I  fay  of  the 
"  dotting  stjle?"  The  other  day,  dining  at  a  subur- 
ban villa,  the  mistress  of  which  arcadian  abode  is 
very  proud  of  her  flowers  and  of  her  skill  in 
arranging  them,  I  noticed  the  almost  bewildering 
appearance  of  a  number  of  specimen  glasses, 
each  of  which  held  a  Chrysanthemum  and 
a  spray  of  Maiden-hair  Fern.  "Would  yon  believe 
it,  Mr  Nesfield,  there  are  seventy  glasses  on  this 
table  ?  I  spent  the  whole  morning  in  arranging 
them,  and  now  they  look  so  well,  I  feel  my  time 
has  not  been  wasted."  It  was  truly  distressing. 
A  sort  of  nightmare  seemed  to  seize  me,  as  I  found 
myself  whenever  there  was  a  pause  in  the  con- 
versation furtively  counting  the  specimen  glasses, 
till  the  voice  of  the  servant  at  my  elbow  from 
time  to  time  recalled  me  to  the  business  of  the 
evening.  All  this  would  have  been  different  if, 
instead  of  being  broken  up  into  a  frivolous  multi- 
tude of  prettinesses,  the  same  flowers  had  been 
grouped  in  one  or  two  well-chosen  bowls  or  jars. 
As  it  was,  the  whole  gave  me  the  idea  of  the  infi- 
niment  petit.  I  have  ventured  to  throw  out  a  few 
suggestions— rules  there  can  be  none— even  were 
I  qualified  to  propound  them,  for  in  that  charming 
art,  the  arrangement  of  flowers,  much  must  depend 
on  individual  taste  and  the  appliances  at  com- 
mand. Above  all,  study  Nature,  and  try  to  master 
some  of  her  valuable  lessons.  She  is  an  artist  who 
never  fails  to  please.  Thus,  great  poets,  painters, 
and  sculptors  derive  their  inspirations  from  an 
inexhaustible  source.  As  they  depart  from  her, 
they  become  stilted,  conventional,  and  the  like. 
She  alone  is  the  fountain  of  eternal  freshness  and 
beauty.  Mask  Nesfield. 


Gesnera  zebrina. — This  has  been  allowed 
to  fall  into  most  unmerited  neglect.  Although 
usually  considered  a  stove  plant,  it  is  when  once 
fairly  developed  quite  suitable  for  room  decora- 
tion, and  will  even  stand  in  mild  weather  for  many 
weeks  in  an  entrance  hall  or  passage  without  its 
lovely  deep  green  and  crimson  velvet  foliage  being 
materially  injured.  Its  flowers,  though  pretty,  are 
short-lived,  and  maybepinched  out ;  it  is  foritsfoli- 
age  that  it  is  most  valuable,  and  itsscalycorms  multi- 
plyrapidly,  so  that  a  stock  isreadily  gotup.  Forthe 
dinner  table  we  often  use  this  Gesnera— single 
corms  in  3-inch  pots — two,  four,  or  more  on  the 
table,  in  little  ornamental  covers.  With  these 
may  alternate  many  other  subjects,  such  as  small 
Ferns,  of  which  Adiantum  glaucophyllum,  from  its 
brilliant  green  and  tidy  habit,  is  our  favourite ; 
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Begonias,  especially  the  discolor  res  section ; 
and  Pilea  muscosa  nana,  a  little  beauty,  rivalling 
the  Selaginellas,  &c.  Gesnera  zebrina  and  its  con- 
gener, G.  cinnabarina,  can  be  had  in  full  beauty 
at  any^season  that  may  be  desired  according  to  the 
time  at  which  they  are  started.  For  those  who  can 
give  them  a  fairly  warm  stove  temperature,  say  00° 
at  night  in  winter,  they  may  be  set  at  work  in 
July  or  August,  but  if  started  in  spring  in  a  hot- 
bed, a  warm  greenhouse  will  suit  them  fairly  well 
in  summer,  when  they  may  be  brought  into  the 
dwelling-house  fill  they  begin  to  get  shabby,  and 
show  signs  of  dying  off.  Then  a  good  season  of 
rest,  well  out  of  the  reach  of  frost,  is  most  desir- 
able. Both  G.  zebrina  and  G.  cinnabarina  are  at 
this  moment  (Nov.  13)  in  my  outer  hall  fully  ex- 
posed, as  the  door  is  almost  always  open,  and  they 
have  been  there  for  many  weeks ;  they  still  have  a 
good  appearance.  Capsicums,  too,  I  have  found  to  last 
admirably  in  the  dwelling-house  once  their  pretty 
scarlet  fruits  are  nearly  ripe.  They  like  plenty  of 
heat  while  growing,  but  do  fairly  well  under  the 
same  treatment  as  the  Gesneras.  As  I  have  no  con- 
servatory to  display  my  pets,  every  plant  at  all 
available  for  sitting-room  work  is  pressed  into 
service,  and  many  do  well  which  one  would  not 
expect.— Greenwood  Pim,  Monkston-n,  Dublin. 


Societies. 


EOYAL  HOKTICULTUKAL. 

NOVBMBEK   13. 

Chetsanthemums  and  Cyclamens  were  the  chief 
features  of  this  meeting,  there  being  a  conspicuous 
absence  of  tender  plants  on  account  of  the  cold 
frosty  character  of  the  morning  on  which  the  show 
was  held.  There  was  an  unusual  number  of  plants 
submitted  to  the  floral  committee,  no  fewer  than 
eighteen  being  awarded  iirst-class  certificates. 
These  were  the  following : 

Ehododekdbon  Cuktisi.— This  we  regard  as 
one  of  the  most  valuable  new  plants  of  the  year, 
inasmuch  as  it  will  doubtless  form  the  foundation 
of  an  entirely  new  race  of  greenhouse  Rhododen- 
drons. It  is  a  native  of  Sumatra,  but  affects  high 
elevations,  often  as  much  as  3000  feet;  hence  it  is 
tolerably  hardy.  It  is  of  dwarf  spreading  growth, 
only  growing  2  feet  high.  The  branches  are  slen- 
der, and  the  leaves  long  and  narrow  and  not  very 
abundant.  The  flowers  are  oampanulate,  of  wax- 
like texture, and  hang  in  clusters,  three  andfour  to- 
gether, terminating  the  twigs.  It  seems  to  be  re- 
markably floriferious,  the  plant  shown  being  well 
furnished  with  flowers  of  a  deep  crimson-red. 
This  little  shrub  we  need  hardly  say  was  the  centre 
of  attraction  among  plants  of  a  new  description. 
It  was  shown  by  Msssrs,  Veitch,  who  recently  in- 
troduced it  through  Mr.  Curtis. 

Cymbididm  affine. — This  species  is  so  nearly 
allied  to  C.  IMastersi,  that  only  an  expert  among 
Orchids  could  distinguish  them.  In  growth  the 
two  plants  are  identical,  the  most  palpable  differ- 
ence being  in  the  flowers,  which  instead  of  being 
pure  white  or  very  rarely  spotted,  as  in  Masters!, 
have  the  lips  blotched  and  spotted  with  a  pale 
rosy  purple  on  a  white  ground.  Judging  by  the 
very  fine  specimen  shown  on  this  occasion,  it  is  a 
better  plant  than  Mastersi,  the  spikes  of  bloom 
being  larger  and  denser.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  J. 
N.  Wyatt,  Lake  House,  Cheltenham. 

Violet  Comtb  db  Bbazza's  Neapolitan 
White. — Unquestionably  the  finest  double  white 
Viola  yet  introduced  to  gardens.  It  is  exactly  the 
size  of  the  ordinary  Neapolitan,  but  pure  white. 
It  is  seemingly  very  floiiferous.  Mr.  Allan 
showed  from  Lord  SufBeld's  garden,  at  Gunton 
Park,  Norwich,  a  quantity  of  blooms  of  it  together 
with  Marie  Louise  and  Neapolitan,  the  latter  to 
show  how  favourably  it  compared  with  the  newer 
and  earlier  Marie  Louise  in  size  and  colour. 

Saeeacenia  Swaniana. — A  hybrid,  obtained  by 
crossing  S.  purpurea  with  S.  variolaris.  Some  of 
the  pitchers  on  the  plant  shown  were  a  foot  in 
height,  not  erect,  but  nearly  so.  They  were  deeply 
coloured  and  veined  throughout.  Exhibited  by 
Mr.  W.  Bull,  Chelsea. 


Ieesine  FORMOSA. — A  new  variety  which  ori- 
ginated with  Mr.  Goldsmith,  HoUanden  Park, 
Tonbridge,  who  exhibited  it.  It  is  of  a  dwarf 
bushy  habit  of  growth  with  foliage  somewhat  re- 
sembling in  form  that  of  I.  Lindeni,  but  broader 
and  of  a  beautiful  golden  hue  veined  with  crimson, 
with  here  and  there  pencillings  of  green.  It  is 
said  to  be  a  most  effective  plant  for  summer  bed- 
ding ;  about  a  dozen  plants  of  it  were  planted  out 
in  the  open  the  second  week  of  June  and  lifted 
the  second  week  in  October,andnow  they  are  found 
useful  for  embellishing  the  greenhouse.  This  is 
the  third  season  in  which  Mr.  Goldsmith  has 
grown  it.     It  is  likely  to  prove  a  useful  plant. 

Teichosma  suavis. — An  old,  but  little  known 
Orchid  and  a  most  desirable  one.  Inasmuch  as  it 
habitually  flowers  at  this  season.  Its  chief  attrac- 
tion is  the  delightful  fragrance  of  its  flowers, 
which  are  produced  in  graceful  drooping  spikes. 
The  colour  of  the  sepals  and  petals  is  ivory  white ; 
that  of  the  labellum  white,  heavily  barred  with 
red  and  surmounted  with  a  bright  yellow  crest. 
It  is  evergreen  and  of  easy  culture.  Shown  by  Mr. 
W.  Bull. 

Zygopetaltjm  Buekei. — Distinct  from  any 
other  cultivated  species,  and  a  really  pretty  plant. 
It  partakes  of  the  growth  of  the  old  Z.  Mackayi. 
The  spikes  are  erect,  and  the  flowers  have  sepals 
and  petals  blotched  with  olive-green  and  brown, 
with  which  the  pure  white  labellum  forms  a 
charming  contrast. 

Saeeacenia  Wilsoniana.— Also  a  hybrid,  the 
result  of  intercrossing  S.  Drummondi  rubra  and  S. 
purpurea.  The  pitchers  are  erect,  as  large  as 
those  of  purpurea,  and  highly  coloured.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  see  if  this  and  the  other  hybrids 
shown  by  Mr.  Bull  will  possess  the  same  degree  of 
hardiness  as  S.  purpurea  ;  if  they  do,  they  will  be 
a  great  gain. 

Chrysanthemum  Bendigo. — A  new  incurved 
variety,  a  sport  from  the  white  Mrs.  Heale,  with 
which  it  agrees  except  in  colour,  which  is  a  clear 
straw  yellow.  Shown  by  Mr.  Ridout,  gardener 
to  Mr.  J.  B.  Haywood,  Reigate,  with  whom  it 
originated. 

Cheysanthemum  eoseum  supeebum.— a  Ja- 
panese variety  with  large  flowers  and  long,  slender 
florets  of  a  delicate  rose-pink — quite  an  acquisition 
amongst  varieties  of  a  similar  colour.  Exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Laing,  Forest  Hill,  and  Messrs.  Veitch, 
Chelsea. 

Chrysanthemum  Saltebi.— One  of  the  Ja- 
panese class,  and  a  remarkably  fine  and  distinct 
variety.  Its  flowers,  which  are  large,  have  densely 
arranged  florets  of  a  rich  crimson-red,  the  under 
surfaces  being  yellow.    Messrs.  Veitch. 

Chry'santhemum  Mdllb.  Lacroix. — An  ex 
tremely  fine  Japanese  sort,  with  large  flowers, 
sulphur-white  when  first  expanded,  afterwards 
changing  to  pure  white.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Jack- 
son, Kingston. 

Chrysanthemum  Mdme.  d'Arnaud.— A  Pom- 
pone  variety,  remarkable  for  the  profusion  of  its 
button-like  flowers,  of  a  bright  red-purple.  Exhi- 
bited by  Messrs.  Laing  and  Messrs.  Veitch. 

Chrysanthemum  Comet.— A  Japanese  variety 
of  a  beautiful  chestnut-brown  colour,  with  the 
under  surfaces  of  the  florets  yellow.  Messrs.  Veitch. 

Chrysanthemum  Mons.  Henri  Jacotot. — 
One  of  the  Japanese  race,  with  large  reflexed 
blooms  of  a  bright  orange-red  with  a  yellow 
centre.     Shown  by  Messrs.  Jackson. 

Chrysanthemum  George  Stevens.— One  of 
the  finest  new  sorts  of  the  season,  and  distinct 
from  all  others.  The  flowers,  which  are  reflexed, 
are  not  remarkable  for  large  size,  but  their  colours 
are  very  striking,  being  of  the  richest  maroon- 
crimson,  intensified  by  their  under  surfaces  being 
yellow.  Shown  by  the  raiser,  Mr.  G.  Stevens, 
Putney. 

Chrysanthemums  were  numerously  shown  by 
several  nurserymen.  Messrs,  Laing  contributed 
the  largest  group  from  their  nurseries  at  Forest 
Hill.  This  collection  included  a  selection  of  the 
finest  sorts,  and  among  them  were  several  new  and 
little-known  kinds,  such  as  M.  Astorg,  a  white 


Japanese,  very  fine ;  M.  Moussillac,  flower  of 
James  Salter,  but  of  a  bright  red-crimson ;  He 
Japonaise,  purple-red ;  M.  Deveille,  deep  crimson- 
red;  Alma,  reflexed,  purple;  Mdlle.  d'Arnaud,  a 
small  Pompone ;  and  lOr  du  Rhin,  yellow. 
Messrs.  Veitch  had  a  small  group,  which  included, 
besides  those  certificated,  M.  Astorg,  Margot,  M. 
Farin,  Flamme  du  Punch,  Mrs.  Todman,  Duchess 
of  Albany,  Angele,  and  I'Elegante,  all  excellent 
sorts.  In  a  collection  of  cut  blooms  from  Messrs. 
Jackson  were  M.  Astorg,  Flamme  du  Punch, 
Mons.  Remain,  Angele,  Safranot,  and  Rosea 
superba.  Messrs.  Cannell,  of  Swanley,  ever  on 
the  alert  for  "something  new,"  contributed  a 
somewhat  novel  exhibit  in  the  shape  of  a  collec- 
tion of  single-flowered  Chrysanthemums.  Some 
of  these  were  very  pretty,  similar  to  and 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  single  Pyreth- 
rums.  The  following  are  the  names  of  some 
of  the  most  striking  sorts :  Miss  E.  Terry,  large 
rich  rose-purple,  one  of  the  best ;  Mrs.  Wells, 
large,  pale  purplish  pink,  white  in  centre  ;  G.  A. 
Sala,  small,  bright  purple-carmine  ;  Mr.  San  tie  y, 
and  Dr.  Kellock,  both  crimson-purple  ;  M.  Toole, 
medium  size,  lemon-yellow,  colour  of  Etoile  d'Or 
Marguerite  ;  Gus  Harris,  rather  small,  reddish 
purple  ;  Arthur  Sullivan,  reddish  purple,  whitish 
centre  ;  Mrs.  Langtry,  pale  rose- pink,  very  pretty ; 
Miss  Lingard,  white,  large  yellow  centre.  Messrs. 
Cannell  also  had  twogood  doublesnamed  LaVierge 
and  Star  of  Wyke,  the  first  being  of  the  purest 
whiteness.  They  also  showed  Libonia  floribunda 
variegata  in  bloom,  pretty  and  distinct;  also 
Heliotrope  Albert  Delaux,  remarkable  for  the 
large  yellowish  green  leaves  blotched  with  deep 
green.  A  good  selection  of  Chinese  Primula 
blooms  indicated  the  commencement  of  the  sea- 
son of  these  beautiful  winter  flowers.  Mr.  May, 
Northaw  House,  Barnet,  showed  some  uncom- 
monly fine  cut  blooms  of  Bouquet  Fait,  one  of  the 
Japanese  race,  and  also  of  a  new  one  called 
William  Robinson,  a  large  Japanese  sort  with  long, 
slender  florets  of  a  pleasing  buffi-yellow  colour. 
Mr.  Fry  showed  a  sport  from  Golden  Empress, 
named  Virginia.  It  is  a  rose-pink  with  white 
centre. 

New  Plants  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Veitch 
included  Spathiphyllum  Minahassas,  a  handsome 
Aroid  from  the  Celebes,  much  resembling  S. 
Dechaidi  with  large  white  spathes ;  Cyathea 
miorophylla,  and  a  handsome  Zjgopetalum  named 
Z.  crinitum  cceruleum,  but  which  appeared  to  be 
different  from  the  plant  generally  known  under 
that  name.  Mr.  W.  Bull  showed,  besides  the  plants 
certificated,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  handsome  new 
Adiantum  Legrandi  and  a  |plant  ofj  the  Assamese 
form  of  Cymbidium  giganteum  with  a  long  pendu- 
lous spike.  The  hybrid  Sarracenias  shown  were  S. 
Maddiscniana,  a  kind  like  S.  purpurea ;  S.  Tolliana, 
a  cross  between  S.  Drummondi  rubra  and  S.  pur- 
purea, and  S.  viridis,  apparently  an  unusually 
deep  green  form  of  S.  purpurea.  Oncidium  Schil- 
leriana  in  flower  was  shown  by  Mr.  Kesteiton, 
Balham,  and  from  Mr.  Smee's  garden  at  Wal- 
lington  came  a  very  fine  variety  of  Oncidium 
Weltoni.  Dendrobium  album,  a  little  known,  but 
old  species,  was  shown  in  bloom  bj'  Mr.  Waddell, 
Stony  Stratford.  A  remarkably  fine  specimen  of 
Nephroiepis  exaltata  from  Mr.  Allen,  Sale,  showed 
well  what  a  handsome  Fern  this  is  when  well 
grown.  A  curious  double  spathe  of  Anthurium 
Andreanum  was  shown  by  Mr.  Buchan,  Wilton 
House,  Southampton,  and  Mr.  B.  S.  William 
thowed  a  specimen  of  a  new  fine-foliaged  Be- 
gonia named  Mad.  Henri  Gache,  one  of  the  hand- 
somest of  the  Rex  section  we  have  seen. 

Cyclamens  formed  the  greatest  attraction  of 
the  meeting;  seldom  has  such  a  fine  collection 
been  shown  at  such  an  early  date  as  that  which 
Mr.  H.  Smith,  the  well-known  Cyclamen  growers 
brought  from  his  nursery  at  Ealing.  It  numbered, 
some  200  plants,  every  one  of  which  was  the  per- 
fection of  skilful  culture.  The  majority  of  the 
plants  were  in  4J-inch  pots,  and  each  bore  a 
healthy  cluster  of  foliage,  from  which  arose  quite 
a  sheaf  of  flower-spikes,  stout,  erect,  and  mode- 
rately short.  The  bulk  of  the  collection  consisted 
of  the  pure  white  strain  for  which  Mr,  Smith's 
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nursery  is  so  celebrated.  The  flowers  of  this 
strain  are  characterised  by  their  large  size,  broad 
and  thick-textured  petals  of  snowy  whiteness. 
From  these  there  was  every  gradation  of  tint  to 
deep  ciimsons,  and  among  the  deepest  rose-tinted 
varieties  was  a  new  one  called  Prince  of  Wales, 
remarkable  for  the  large  size  of  the  flowers  and 
their  beautiful  rose-pink  colour.  A  silver  Bank- 
Bian  raedal  was  deservedly  awarded  to  Mr.  Smith 
for  this  fine  group. 

WiNTEE-FLOWEEiNG  Caenations  were  shown 
by  Messrs.  Hooper  from  their  Twickenham  Nur- 
sery. There  was  a  good  assortment  of  varieties, 
the  best  being  Irma,  large,  deep  cerise  ;  I'urity, 
pure  white ;  Hermine,  also  a  good  white ;  Jean 
Hisley,  yellow  flaked  with  various  shades  of  sal- 
mon-red ;  Zouave  and  Alegatifere,  two  beautiful 
deep  crimsons  among  the  finest  grown.  A  bronze 
Banksian  medal  was  awarded. 

Feuit. — The  chief  exhibits  among  these  were 
Grapes,  the  most  notable  of  which  were  three 
superb  bunches  of  Gros  Colmar,  shown  by  Mr. 
Allan,  Lord  Sufiield's  gardener  at  Gunton  Park, 
Norwich.  The  aggregate  weight  of  these  bunches 
was  1.5:J  pounds,  and  cne  weighed  as  much  as 
6|  pounds.  The  berries  were  very  large,  and  on 
the  whole  admirably  finished.  A  bronze  medal 
was  awarded  to  the  e.'ihibitor.  Some  excellent 
Lady  Downes  were  shown  by  Mr.  Allis,  gardener 
to  Major  Shuttleworth,  Biggleswade,  and  some 
creditable  bunches  of  Mrs.  Pince's  Muscat  were 
shown  by  Mr.  Cummins,  Wallington.  That  little- 
known  Grape,  Chatsworth  Seedling,  was  shown  in 
excellent  condition  by  Mr.  Horsefield,  Heytes- 
bury,  who  sent  three  very  large  bunches,  well 
finished  in  every  way.  This  variety  does  not  bear 
a  good  reputation  as  regards  quality,  but  its 
appearance  leaves  little  to  be  desired  when  so 
well  grown  as  by  Mr.  Horsefield.  A  new  Grape, 
called  Winter  King,  was  shown  by  Mr.  B.  S 
Williams,  Upper  Holloway.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
result  of  grafting  Gros  Colmar  on  Raisin  de 
Calabre,  which  proceeding  is  said  to  have  chingcd 
the  character  of  both  these  varieties  in  all  ways. 
The  berries  are  large,  oval  shaped,  and  those 
shown  were  as  black  as  Sloes,  and  with  as  fine 
bloom  upon  them.  It  is  stated  to  be  a  late  Grape 
of  the  first  quality.  The  committee  desired  to 
obtain  fuller  information  respecting  its  origin. 
Several  Eeedling  Apples  were  shown,  acjong  them 
being  a  eeedling  sent  by  !Mr.  Jones  from  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore.  It  is  a  handsome 
dessert  kind  of  medium  size,  and  the  committee 
commended  it  as  an  excellent  sort.  The  hand- 
some seedling  Apple  sent  from  the  Prince  of 
Wales'  garden,  at  Sandringham,  was  again  sent 
by  Mr.  Penny.  It  is  named  The  Sandringham, 
and  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  at  the 
Apple  Congress.  The  certificate  was  ratified  by 
the  fruit  committee.  It  is  a  fine  large  fruit  of 
even  shape  and  a  pale  green  colour.  Mr.  Breese, 
gardener  to  Lord  Leconfield,  Petworth,  sent  three 
dishes  of  Apples,  one  of  them,  the  little  known  Sus- 
sex Pippin,  a  handsome  fruit  of  excellent  quality. 
The  others  represented  the  Scarlet  Nonpareil 
grown  under  diverse  conditions  of  soil,  the  fruit 
from  the  tree  in  stifl:  loam  being  of  a  much  higher 
colour  than  the  other  grown  in  richer  soil.  A 
first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to  Mr.  T. 
Parker,  Moreton  Cove,  Hereford,  for 

Apple,  Tylee's  Keenel. — It  is  a  handsome 
fruit  about  S  inches  high,  somewhat  conical,  pale 
green  and  deeply  tinged  with  red  on  the  exposed 
side.  It  is  said  to  be  of  excellent  quality  as  a 
cooking  variety. 

Vegetables. — Some  fine  fruits  of  a  Cucumber 
were  shown  by  Mr.  Allan.  The  sort  was  Im- 
proved Telegraph,  crossed  with  a  long  variety 
which  seems  to  improve  the  strain  in  every  respect, 
the  fruits  being  longer  and  finer  and  not  dete- 
riorated as  regards  the  flavour  in  the  least.  A 
cultural  commendation  was  awarded.  Mr.  May, 
Northaw  House,  Barnet,  showed  fine  samples  of 
his  new  Brussels  Sprouts  named  May's  Selected. 
The  committee  accorded  a  vote  of  thanks.  Messrs. 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  exhibited  samples  of  a 
new  self-blanching  Celery  which  is  said  to  blanch 
without  being  earthed  ;ip  in  any  way.    The  same 


exhibitors  also  showed  full  collections  of  Capsi- 
cums (about  a  dozen  sorts)  and  of  Beet,  which  also 
numbered  also  about  a  dozen.  Among  the  Beets 
Veitch's  Improved  Black  was  commended  by 
the  committee  for  its  fine  colour.  Pragnell's 
Exhibition,  a  rather  new  sort,  was  shown  admir- 
ably, likewise  such  excellent  sorts  as  Bell's  Crimson, 
Nutting's  Dark  Red,  Pine-apple,  and  others. 

Scientific  Committee.— Sir  J.  H.  Hooker 
in  the  chair. 

Potato  tubers inotccted  from  fiingns  sjiorcs  —The 
secretary  referred  to  communications  received  from 
Mr.  Plowright  and  M.  Jensen  on  this  subject,  the 
experiments  and  their  results  of  the  latter  gentle- 
man being  given  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for 
July  ;;8.  Sir.  G.  Murray  questioned  the  possi- 
bility of  the  tubers  being  infected  by  the  spores 
(Zooconidia  or  Conidia)  directly,  as  the  tuberous 
tissue  would  not  allow  them  to  germinate,  the- 
only  method  of  attack  being  believed  to  be  by  the 
mj  celium  penetrating  the  stem,  and  so  reaching 
the  tubers, 

Sclerotia  in  Potato  leaves.— Hi.  Murray  read  a 
report  on  these  bodie.=,  and  pronounced  them  to 
be  oxalate  of  lime.  He  says:  "None  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  "  plasmcdication  "  or  "  myceliation,' 
kc,  were  to  be  seen.  They  are  soluble  in  dilute 
nitric  acid  and  insoluble  in  acetic  acid  ;  the  excess 
of  nitric  acid  being  neutralised  by  ammonia,  cry- 
stals of  calcine  oxalate  appeared. 

A'^arei.''siis  viridiJlorii.i. —  Specimens  of  this  plant 
in  flower  were  sent  by  Mr.  G.  Moore  from  Gibral- 
tar, and  exhibited  by  Dr.  Y.  T.  Mather. 

Convolrvhis  tricolor. — Mr.  G.  S.  Boulger  exhi- 
bited an  inflorescence  of  this  plant,  received  from 
Mr.  Gibb,  with  a  terminal  flower-bud. 

Cephalotaxvs  Portiinci. —  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  exhi- 
bited a  branch  and  fruit  of  this  plant  received 
from  Rev.  J.  Goring,  of  Weston,  Sussex. 

Earcochle  galls. — Mr.  W.  S.  Smith  forwarded  the 
following  communication :  "  Whilst  examining  a 
number  of  galls  of  Tylenchus  tritici  in  wheatspikes, 
I  observed  one  gall  with  both  the  transparent  lodi- 
cules  present  at  the  base.  The  idea  seems  com- 
monly accepted  that  the  galls  represent  these  two 
lodicules,  and  no  other  part-  of  the  flower.  Mr. 
Carruthers,  in  a  paper  recently  published  in  the 
Journal  ot  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  favours 
this  idea. 

"  But  no  doubt  De  Vaine  was  right  when  he 
said  that  any  of  the  central  parts  of  the  flower 
were  liable  to  an  attack  from  the  Tylenchus,  and 
that  the  gall  might  represent  the  pistil  or 
stamens. 

"  De  Vaine  states  that  he  once  fcund  one  of 
these  galls  growing  from  the  base  of  a  leaf." 

Isaria  fiici/ormis. — He  also  sent  specimens  of 
this  fungus  (from  Australia)  from  the  site  of  the 
model  farm,  Glasnevin.  Mr.  Smith  described  the 
fungus  as  British  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
with  illustrations,  last  year.  The  fungus  is  spread- 
ing over  the  country  and  generally  attacks  Festuca 
ovina. 

ROYAL  AQITARIUM. 

CllEYSANTHEMUM,   FEUIT,  &  VEGETABLE  SHOW 
NOVEMBEE   14   AND   15.  , 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Borough  of  Hackney 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  held  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  last  in  the  Westminister  Aquarium,  was 
not  only  as  fine  as  any  that  have  preceded  it,  but 
much  superior  to  any  show  that  has  been  held  at 
this  place  ;  indeed,  it  was  the  finest  autumn  ex- 
hibition that  has  taken  place  in  London  for  a  long 
time.  It  was  not  confined  to  Chrysanthemums, 
but  there  was  a  large  and  fine  gathering  of  fruit 
and  vegetables,  the  best  exhibition  of  these 
that  has  been  or  will  be  held  in  London  this  year. 
The  show  was  therefore  of  general  interest,  and 
attracted  a  good  many  horticulturists  from  all 
parts.  As  regards  the  Chrysanthemums,  it  was 
generally  considered  to  be  the  best  show  the 
society  has  ever  had.  High  quality  of  blooms 
prevailed  throughout  the  exhibition,  though  we 
thought  there  was  a  falling  ofi  in  the  numbers  as 
well  as  in  the  excellence  of  the  Japanese  class, 
the  competitors  seemingly  being  more  local.  We 
give  a  few  remarks  respepting  the  open  classes, 


and  give  lists  of  those  sorts  shown  in  the  princi- 
pal first  prize  collections,  as  they  may  be  useful 
to  our  readers  who  wish  to  form  selections  of  the 
best  exhibition  sorts. 

Open  classes. — There  was  a  fine  display  in  all 
the  open  classes,  and  particularly  of  the  incurved 
and  Japanese  kinds,  the  classes  in  each  section 
being  more  numerously  represented  this  year  than 
usual,  and  the  quality  of  the  blooms  were  quite  up 
to  the  usual  standard.  The  first  collection  of 
twenty-four  incurved  sorts  and  that  which  won 
the  silver  cup  came  from  Mr.  E.  Sanderson,  St. 
Mary's  Cray,  Harlesdon.  It  consisted  of  the  fol- 
lowing sorts  :  Empress  of  India,  Alfred  Salter, 
Emily  Da'e,  John  Salter,  Queen  of  England, 
Barbara,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  Golden  Em- 
press of  India,  Mrs.  Heale,  Venus,  Guernsey 
Nugget,  Le  Grand,  Princess  of  Teck,  Lady 
Hardinge,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Empress  Eugenie, 
Duchess  of  Wellington,  Princess  of  Wales,  Abb6 
Passaglia,  Golden  Eagle,  Cherub,  Nil  Desperan- 
dum,  Mrs.  W.  Shipman.  There  were  seven  other 
collections  of  twenty-four  sorts,  all  excellent, 
the  second,  from  Mr.  Salter,  Streatham,  being 
scarcely  inferior  to  the  first,  though  ntt  so  uni- 
form. 

Eighteen  incueved  sorts. — The  best  in  this 
class,  which  was  represented  by  seven  exhibi- 
tors, came  from  Mr.  Sanderson,  who  had  fine 
blooms  of  Emily  Dale,  Queen  of  England,  Alfred 
Salter,  Empress  of  India,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newing- 
ton, Golden  Empress  of  India,  Lady  Hardinge, 
Princess  of  Wales,  Cherub,  Princess  Teck,  Le 
Grand,  Barbara,  White  Venus,  Golden  Eagle, 
Duchess  of  Wellington,  Isabella  Bott,  Mrs.  Mary 
Morgan,  Abb6  Passaglia. 

Twelve  ikcueved  sorts  were  shown  by  no 
fewer  than  seventeen  exhibitors,  the  finest  coming 
all  the  way  from  Sheffield,  Mr.  J.  Udall,  of  Shire- 
cliffe  Hall,  being  the  exhibitor.  He  had  a  uni- 
formly fine  collection,  consisting  of  Queen  of 
England,  Alfred  Salter,  Empress  of  India,  Golden 
Empress,  Princess  of  Wales,  Mrs.  Heale,  Cherub, 
Isabella  Bott,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Prince  of 
Wales,  Princess  Teck,  and  Barbara.  The  second 
and  third  collections  came  respectively  from  Mr. 
Herrin,  Chalfont  Park,  and  Messrs.  Saltmarsb, 
Chelmsford. 

Six  incueved  blooms  were  shown  by  fourteen, 
and  on  the  whole  were  of  good  quality,  and  came 
from  widely  separated  localities.  The  best,  from 
Mr.  Prichett,  Barnet,  represented  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, Prince  Alfred,  Prince  of  Wales,  Golden 
Empress,  George  Glenny,  and  Barbara  admirably. 

Anemone-flowered  sorts,  not  a  very  popular 
class,  were  shown  best  by  Mr.  Berry,  RoehamptoD, 
who  had  fine  blooms  of  the  following  dozen  sorts  : 
Lady  Marguerite,  George  Sands,  Fleur  -k  Marie, 
Mrs.  Pethers,  Marginatum,  St.  Marguerite,  Mar- 
guerite de  Norway,  Acquisition,  Louis  Bonamy, 
Prince  of  Anemones,  Princess  Louise,  and  Gluck. 
Four  other  collections  were  shown  in  this  class, 
and  some  half  a  dozen  collections  of  twelve  Ane- 
mone Pompones  were  shown  ;  the  best  from  Mr. 
Butcher,  included  Perle,  Regulus,  Astrea,  Madame 
Montel,=,  Mr.  Astil,  Miss  Nightingale,  Madame 
Gentir,  Madame  Chalorge,  Antonius,  Marie  Stuart, 
Jean  Hatchet,  and  Defiance. 

Japanese  vaeieties. — These  appear  to  be  the 
most  popular  of  all  the  races  of  Chrysanthemums 
their  informal  outline,  shaggy  appearance,  and 
beautiful  colours  winning  the  admiration  of  every- 
one. This  section  was  shown  admirably  on  this 
occasion, and  particularly  by  the  competitors  in  the 
class  for  twenty-four  blooms,  in  which  there 
were  four  collections.  The  best,  from  Mr.  Ridout, 
Reigate,  represented  the  following  beautiful  sorts  : 
Mdme.  Bertie  Rendatler,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey, 
Mdme.  C.  Audiguier,  Soleil  Levant,  Sarnia,  Chang, 
Petelr  the  Great,  Comte  de  Germiny,  Oracle,  Nuit 
d'Hiver,  Erectura  superbum,  Fanny  Boncharlet, 
Bouquet  Fait,  The  Cossack,  I'Incomparable,  The 
Daimio,  Mdme.  Godillot,  Albert,  Agrfinients  de  la 
Nature,  Chinaman,  Beaute  de  Toulouse,  Fulgore, 
and  Elaine.  This  collection  was  remarkable  for 
the  uniform  large  si?3  of  the  blooms  and  their 
high  colours. 
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Twelve  Japanese  soets  were  shown  best  by 
the  Marquis  of  Ely's  gardener  (Mr.  Maxted),  who 
had  fine  examples  of  Yellow  Dragon,  Mdme.  C. 
Audiguler,  fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Pfire  Delaux, 
Ethel,  Illustration,  Sarnia,  Comte  de  Germiny,  and 
Triomphe  du  Nord.  There  were  ten  other  compe- 
titors in  this  class. 

The  boeough  classes,  nine  in  number,  were 
confined  to  exhibitors  from  the  boroughs  of 
Hackney  and  Finsbury,  and,  therefore,  were  of 
local  interest  only.  They  were  represented  as 
well  or  even  better  than  the  previous  shows  held 
here,  and  some  of  the  collections  would  compare 
with  any  in  the  open  classes — a  proof,  if  one  were 
wanting,  that  the  Chrysanthemum  may  be  grown 
to  perfection  in  London,  even  in  populous  locali- 
ties. There  were  two  classes  also  set  apart  exclu- 
sively for  amateurs  who  keep  no  gardener — an 
excellent  plan,  as  it  enabled  the  small  growers  tu 
exhibit.  In  the  two  classes  for  twelve  and  si.x 
blooms  there  was  an  excellent  competition. 

Special  peizes  were  oiiered  by  numerous 
donors,  the  mostliberal  being  ihe  Koyal  Aquarium 
Company,  which  gave  three  prizes,  the  first  £10, 
the  second  .£3,  third  £1.  These  were  offered  for 
collections  of  forty-eight  blooms  (twenty-four 
incurved  and  twenty-four  Japanese).  As  may  be 
supposed,  such  a  large  number  was  a  difficult 
matter,  and  consequently  only  three  collections 
competed,  the  best  being  from  Messrs.  Dixon, 
Hackney,  who  tad  a  superb  collection,  thoroughly 
representative  in  every  way.  Mr.  Herrin  was  an 
excellent  second,  and  the  third  was  also  good. 
There  was  nothing  remarkable  among  the  exhibits 
for  the  other  special  prize-s  except  in  the  class  for  six 
Japanese  blooms,  in  which  some  half  a  dozen  sets 
were  shown.  Tlie  beautiful  variety  Triomphe  de 
Rue  de  Chatelet  was  first.  Baron  Frailly  (very 
fine)  was  second,  and  Bouquet  Fait  third.  These 
were  preferred  to  some  fine  examples  of  Peter  the 
Great,  the  best  in  the  show,  Triomphe  du  Nord, 
and  others.  Some  of  the  collections  shown  for 
the  special  prizes  were  much  below  average 
quality.  The  best  bloom  in  the  exhibition  was 
Empress  of  India,  found  in  Messrs.  Dixon's  collec- 
tion. 

Pot  plants  were  better  in  every  respect  than 
they  have  been  shown  for  the  past  few  years  here, 
but  they  were  all  of  the  usual  umbrella- trained 
style,  excellent  in  their  way,  but  of  much  too 
formal  appearance  to  please  the  general  public. 
There  was  a  group  shown,  not  for  competition, 
by  Mr.  McAndrew,  Belmont,  Mill  Hill,  which  won 
the  admiration  of  everyone.  The  plants  were  in 
pots,  or  rather  inverted  Seakale  covers,  and  they 
were  entirely  untrained.  All  were  several  feet  in 
diameter,  and  profusely  furnished  with  flowers, 
which  hung  about  with  all  the  elegance 
that  a  Chrysanthemum  can  exhibit".  There 
were  a  dozen  or  more  plants  shown  in  this 
group,  and  a  few  of  them  were  specially  attractive, 
notably  one  called  L'Isle  de  Plaisirs,  a  Japanese 
sort  with  shaggy  flowers  of  chestnut-brown.  This 
plant  was  a  sight  in  itself,  so  profuse  were  the 
blooms,  so  bright  the  colour,  and  so  elegant  tt  e 
growth.  Other  remarkable  specimens  were  James 
Salter,  La  Nymphe,  Mrs.  G.  Eundle,  Alfred  Salter, 
and  Elaine.  Some  of  these  were  far  more  suitable 
for  growing  in  this  loose,  untrained  way  than 
others,  as  the  habit  of  growth  varies  so  much.  The 
groups  arranged  for  effect  were  of  the  usual 
stamp,  a  mass  of  a  hundred  plants  or  so  placed 
on  a  square  space,  the  tall  ones  at  the  back  slop- 
ing down  to  the  short  ones  in  front.  Really, 
there  is  no  arrangement  or  harmonious  arrange- 
ment of  colours,  so  the  judges  look  at  the  groups 
from  a  purely  cultural  standpoint,  and  award  the 
prizes  accordingly.  The  first  group  was  from 
Messrs.  Mahood,  Putney,  and  consisted  of  well- 
grown  plants,  and  scarcely  inferior  was  that  from 
Mr.  J.  Stevens,  also  from  Putney. 

Geapes  were  a  prominent  feature  in  the  fruit 
show,  and  it  was  the  largest  display  that  has  been 
seen  in  London  this  year.  The  Eoyal  Aquarium 
Company  offered  liberal  prizes  of  £10,  £3,  and 
£1  10s  ,  which  was  a  sufficient  inducement  for  the 
best  growers  to  compete  ;  consequently  some  of 
the  best-known  fruit  exhibitors  competed.     The 


chief  class,  that  for  the  Aquarium  Company's 
prizes,  was  for  a  collection  of  not  less  than  a  dozen 
bunches.  There  were  nine  competitors.  Mr. 
Roberts,  gardener  to  the  Baroness  Rothschild, 
being  first  with  a  fine  gathering  of  some  fifteen 
bunches,  representing  the  following  sorts  in  high 
state  of  perfection  :  Alnwick  Seedling,  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  Black  Alicante,  White  Tokay,  Gros 
Guillaume,  Mrs.  Pince,  West's  St.  Peter's,  Black 
Hamburgh,  and  Lady  Downes.  The  second  best 
collection  was  shown  by  Mr,  Austen,  who  had  a 
creditable  display  of  the  following:  Black  Alicante, 
Muscat  Alexandria,  Black  Muscat,  and  Mrs.  Pince. 
Mr.  Findlay,  Wroxton  Abbey,  showed  an  excellent 
third  collection,  and  Mr.  S.  Castle  sent  from 
West  Lynn  a  collection  of  no  fewer  than  seventeen 
varidties,  for  the  most  part  in  fine  condition.  A 
good  collection  also  came  from  Elvaston  Castle. 
The  sets  of  three  bunches  of  white  and  black 
sorts  were  not  very  remarkable.  Among  the  eight 
black  kinds  by  far  the  finest  were  the  superb 
bunches  of  Gros  Colmar  from  Gunton  Park,  which 
Mr.  Allan  showed  the  day  previous  at  South 
Kensington.  Some  good  Alicantes  were  shown 
for  the  second  and  third  prizes.  The  white  Grapes 
consisted  chiefly  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  the 
best,  from  Mr.  A.  Smith,  being  remarkable  for  rich 
colour  and  high  finish. 

Apples  and  Pears  were  not  only  more  nume- 
rous than  usual,  but  excellent  throughout.  There 
were  classes  for  six  dishes  of  dessert  Apples,  six 
of  culinary,  and  six  of  Pears.  Among  two  dozen 
collections  of  dessert  sorts  the  best  was  shown  by 
Mr.  Ellis,  Biggleswade,  who  had  Aromatic  Russet, 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Reinette  Grise,  Court  Rendu 
Plat,  Court  of  Wick,  and  Sykehouse  Russet,  all  in 
excellent  condition.  Mr.  Austen,  Ashton  Court, 
Bristol,  was  second  with  an  excellent  collection 
consisting  of  Blenheim  Orange,  unusually  highly 
coloured,  Ribston  Pippin,  Old  Orange  Pippin, 
Rosemary  Russet,  Margil,  and  Cox's  Orange  Pip- 
pin. The  third  collection  came  from  Mr.  Gold- 
smith, HoUanden  Park,  Tonbridge,  consisting  of 
Blenheim  Orange,  Ribston  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange, 
Cornish  Aromatic,  King  of  the  Pippins,  and  Fearn's 
Pippin.  It  was  worthy  of  remark  that  there  was 
not  a  single  inferior  dish  throughout  this  collec- 
tion of  some  150  dishes.  Among  eighteen  dishes 
of  kitchen  Apples  the  finest  six  dishes  came  from 
Mr.  Roger  Leigh's  garden,  at  Barham  Court,  and, 
indeed,  they  were  fine,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they 
could  be  surpassed  for  size  and  good  quality. 
The  six  sorts  Mr.  Haycock  (the  gardener)  showed 
comprised  Belle  Dubois,  Emperor  Alexander, 
Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  M^re  de  Menage,  Bedford- 
shire Foundling,  and  Lord  Derby.  The  fruits 
were  all  extraordinary  fine  samples  of  these  varie- 
ties. Mr.  Ross,  of  Welford  Park,  showed  an  ex- 
cellent collection  for  the  second  placp,  his  sorts 
being  Mfere  de  Menage,  Annie  Elizabeth,  Brabant 
Bellefleur,  Loddington,  Blenheim  Orange,  and 
Cox's  Pomona.  Mr.  Austen  sent  the  third  collec- 
tion from  Ashton  Court.  He  had  some  uncom- 
monly fine  Blenheim  Orange,  Waltham  Abbey 
Seedling,  and  Warner's  King  among  his  dishes. 

Pears  were  not  of  such  uniform  good  quality, 
though  the  best  collections  were  uncommonly 
fine ;  and  again  Mr.  Haycock  easily  carried  off 
the  first  prize  with  a  grand  lot.  His  half-a-dozen 
sorts  were  Easter  Beurre,  Triomphe  de  Jodoigne, 
Beurr^  Diel,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  Conseiller  de 
laCour,  and  Doyenne  duComice,aIl  large  and  very 
highly-coloured  fruits.  The  second  best  came 
from  Dogmersfield  Park ;  among  the  dishes  were  fine 
Beurre  Clairgeau,  Le  Tongre.  Doyenne  du  Cornice, 
and  Marie  Louise.  Mr.  Goldsmith  showed  the 
third  collection,  also  a  good  one,  consisting  of 
DoyennfS  Boussoch,  Durondeau,  Doyenne  du  Co- 
mice,  and  Conseiller  de  la  Cour,  all  fine.  Other 
good  collections  of  Pears  came  from  Gunton  Park, 
Elvaston  Castle,  and  Ashton  Court. 

Vegetables.— There  was  a  first-rate  show  of 
these,  the  best  we  have  seen  this  year.  Among 
seven  collections,  Mr.  May,  gardener  it  Capt.  Le 
Blane,  Northaw  House,  Barnet,  was  first  with  one 
of  the  finest  collections  we  haveeverseenatan  exhi 


but  the  most  prominent  were  Leicester  Red  Celery, 
Red  Surrey  Carrot,  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower, 
Pride  of  America  Potato,  Telegraph  Cucumber, 
Osborn's  Forcing  Bean,  Pragnell's  Exhibition 
Beet  (very  fine),  Lyon  Leek,  Porter's  Excelsior 
Potato,  White  Stone  Turnip,  and  May's  selected 
Brussels  Sprouts,  a  new  variety  raised  by  the 
exhibitor,  and  which  appears  to  be  a  first-rate 
sort  in  every  respect.  The  samples  shown  of  it 
were  uncommonly  fine.  Mr.  Austen  was  second 
with  a  good  collection  also,  but  was  weaker  in 
some  respects.  His  most  noteworthy  dishes 
consisted  of  Cardiff  Castle  Cucumber,  a  handsome 
sorts  ;  White  Star  Potato,  a  white  round  not  much 
seen  ;  Hathaway's  Excelsior  Tomato,  Walcheren 
Cauliflower,  Snowball  Turnip,  and  Musselburgh 
Leek.  In  Mr.  Haines'  third  prize  lot  were  some 
uncommonly  fine  Improved  Reading  Onions, 
Trophy  Tomatoes,  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflowers, 
Tender  and  True  Cucumbers,  and  Student 
Parsnips. 

Potatoes.— There  were  two  classes  for  these— 
one  for  twelve  dishes,  the  other  for  six.  In  both 
Mr.  R.  Dean,  of  Baling,  won  the  first  prizes  with 
sorte  first-rate  collections  of  the  leading  sorts, 
including  seven  of  his  own  new  seedlings.  Mr. 
Ross  showed  a  fine  dozen  dishes,  as  did  also  Mr. 
Osman,  who  was  second  also  with  six.  A  large 
and  comprehensive  collection  of  Potatoes  was  also 
shown  by  Messrs.  Sutton,  of  Reading,  consisting 
for  the  most  part  of  their  new  seedlings,  among 
which  we  noted  the  new  Early  Regent,  which  is 
said  to  the  Potato  of  the  future  as  a  general 
cropper.     It  is  early  and  of  first-rate  quality. 

Messes.  Webb's  prizes  for  the  best  collections 
of  six  sorts  of  vegetables  were  competed  for  by  thir- 
teen exhibitors,  all  showing  excellent  collections. 
The  best  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Austen,  who  had  fine 
dishes  of  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower,  Improved 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Improved  Reading  Onion,  Snow- 
ball  Turnip,  Adirondack  Potato,  and  James's 
Intermediate  Carrot — a  capital  selection.  Mr. 
May  was  second,  the  finest  of  his  dishes  being 
his  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower,  Banbury  Onion, 
Lapstone  Potato,  and  Leicester  Red  Celery, 
Mr.  Findlay,  Wroxton  Abbey,  took  the  other 
prize. 

Messes.  Hooper's  prize  for  six  kinds  of 
vegetables  was  taken  by  Mr.  May,  with  Earliest 
of  All,  Vermont  Champion  Potatoes,  Autumn 
Giant  Cauliflower,  Leicester  Red  Celery,  James 
Intermediate  Carrot,  and  Hooper's  Market 
Favourite  Onion. 

A  list  of  awards  will  be  found  in  our  advertis- 
ing columns. 


BOTES   OF  THE  WEEK. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  WEEK, 
CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOWS. 

19  and  20.— Winchester. 

20.- Manchester  Botiinic  Garden. 

20  and  21.— I'wickenham,  Clifton,  Chesterfield. 

21  —Ealing. 

21  and  22.— Birmingham,  Bristol,  Northampton. 

22  — Dublin,  Reading,  Aylesbury,  Shrewsbury. 
22  and  23,— Tunbridge  Wells, 


Canon  Hole's  Roses.- Canon  Hole  is,  wi  hear, 
retiring  from  the  wars  of  the  Roses  after  forty  years' 
distinguished  service,  and  his  three  thousand  Rose  trees 
will  be  sold  by  auction  at  Nottingham  on  Saturday, 
November  24. 

Potato  disease  —Mr.  George  Murray,  of  the  British 
Museum,  will  lecture  on  the  Potato  disease  at  the  Park's 
Museum  of  Hygifene,  "4a,  Margaret  ijtreet,  Regent  Street, 
on  Thursday,  November  22,  at  8  p.m.  There  will  be  a 
charge  of  ed,  for  admission,  W.  CaiTUthers,  Esq  FES., 
will  be  in  the  chair. 

Cotoneaster  frigida— Of  this  very  hand- 
some Nepalese  shrub,  or  rather  small  tree,  Mr.  W. 
E,  Gumble'on  has  sent  us  from  his  garden  at  Bel- 
grove,  Queenstown,  some  branches  more  heavily 
laden  with  clusters  of  bright  red  berries  than  we 
ever  remember  to  have  seen  before.  These  berried 
twigs,  when  cut  and  placed  in  vases  with  suitable 
foliage,  have  a  fine  appearance,  and  a  good-sized 
tree  profusely  fruited  must  be  a  grand  object. 


bition.    It  would  be  difficult  to  particularise  any  as    Gumbleton  sends,  besides  the  specimens  from  his 
specially  good,  as  all  were  of  such  high  quality,  |  own  garden,  some  from  a  tree  growing  at  Birr 
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Castle,  which  has  brighter  red  berries,  lighter  foli- 
Ege,  and  a  more  spreadicg  habit  of  growth  than 
his  own.  It  might  possibly  be  a  distinct  variety. 
With  these  comes  a  branch  of  G.  Eoyleana,  also 
laden  with  bright  red  berries.  This  so  much  re- 
sembles C.  bnsifolia  that  it  is  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  it,  and  it  is  probably  identical  with  it  or 
a  garden  form  of  it.  These  and  other  finely-ber- 
lied  trees  and  shrubs  constitute  an  important  ele- 
ment in  the  garden  landscape  at  this  season. 

Dinner    to   Mr.   Symons,   of  the   Perth 
Nurseries.— It  having  been  understood    that  Mr 
Symons,    manager   cf    the   I'ereh    Kurseries,  was 
about  to  leave  that  city,  a  number  of  his  friends 
arranged  the  otlier  dav  to  entertain  him  to  a  com- 
phmentary  dinner  to  mark  their  esteem  for  him 
and  as  a  tolcen  of  their  appreciation  of  the  ability 
and  courtesy  with  which  he  discharged  his  duties. 
Between  forty  and  fifty  gentlemen  interested  in 
the  nursery  trade,  horticulture,  and  forestry  assem- 
bled.    Much  to  the  surprise  and  pleasure  of  the 
company,  however,  it  became  known  early  in  the 
evenmg  that  Mr.  Symons,  instead  of  being  about 
to  leave  Perth,  Iiad.in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Allar- 
dice,  also  of  the  Perth  Nurseries,    acquired   the 
business  so  widely  known  underthe  firm  of  Messrs. 
Dickson  &  Turnbull,  an  announcement  which  gave 
a  happy  turn  to  the  proceedings.     The  chairman 
in  proposing  the  toast  of  the  evening,  explained 
that  the  announcement  which  had  just  been  made 
placed  him  in  a  somewhat  awkward  position,  but 
as  they  all  knew  their  guest  as  well  as  he  did  him- 
self, he  felt  that  no  words  of  his  were  required 
to  commend  the  toast  to  their  acceptance     They 
greatly  rejoiced  to  hear  that  Mr.  Symons  was  not 
to  leave  them  after  all,  and  tbey  sincerely  hoped 
tliat  the  Perth  Nurseries  would  prosper  under  the 
new  management,  if  possible,  better  than  they  had 
done  in  the  past.     Mr.  Symons,  in  reply,  said  that 
as  manager  of  the  Perth  Nurseries  he  had  endea- 
voured to  discharge  his  duties  so  as  to  please  both 
employers  and  customers.     The  Perth  Nurseries 
were  famed  all  over  the  country,  and  he  hoped 
thai  Mr.  Allardice  and  himself  would  so  conduct 
their    business  as   to  enhance  their  reputation 
Ihe  health  of  Mr.  Allardice  was  also  proprosed 
and  responded  to.     The  health  of  Mr.  John  An- 
derson was  also  most  cordially  pledged,  and  a  very 
enjoyable  evening  was  spent.    It  may  be  men- 
tioned that  the  firm  will  still  be  known  as  that  of 
Dickson  &  Turnbull. 

Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh.— Not- 
withstanding the  gradual  disappearance  from  the 
table,  familiar  to  Edinburgh  botanists,  of  veteran 
field  workers,  this  society  makes  species  botany  a 
main  point  in  its  programme.  The  present  presi- 
dent, Mr.  W.  B.  Boyd,  of  Faidenside,  a  large  work- 
ing farmer  by  the  way,  introduced  the  present  ses- 
sion by  appropriate  remarks  on  the  cultivation  of 
alpine  and  herbaceous  plants.  In  an  hour's  dis- 
course the  hearer  was  presented  with  the  enume- 
ration of  choice  treasures  from  the  Swiss  Alps  and 
the  Scottish  highlands,  while  the  propriety  of  such 
cultivation  in  ordinary  gardens  was  amply  vindi- 
cated. Dr.  Traill,  of  Orkney,  has  devoted  much 
attention  to  the  growth  of  New  Zealand  shrubs 
on  his  property  on  North  Konaldshay,  and  sent 
for  exhibition  a  large  stem  of  Phormium  tenax, 
the  New  Zealand  Flax,  which  had  flowered  and 
ripened  there  this  summer,  as  was  evidenced  by 
seed  capsules  filled  to  bursting.  It  had  flowered 
and  ripened  twice  previously,  once  in  1879,  and 
again  in  ISSl.  Mr.  Lindsay  exhibited  a  plant 
raised  at  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Botanic  Gardens 
from  the  seed  of  1881.  The  Rev.  David  Lands- 
borough,  of  Kilmai-nock,  who  has  for  years  back 
been  experimenting  on  the  growth  of  Australian 
trees  m  the  open  air  at  Corrie  and  Lamlash,  in  the 
island  of  Arran,  gave  encouraging  details  of  his 
success  during  last  summer.  Thus  a  specimen  of 
tlie  Peppermint  tree  (Eucalyptus  amygdalinus)  of 
Tasmania,  at  Cromla,  Corrie,  is  22  feet  in  height 
Other  Eucaljpti  grow  equally  well,  so  does  the 
hlack  wood  (Acacia  melanoxylon),  and  the  Fea- 
ther-leaf or  Black  Wattle  (Acacia  decurrens)  Mr 
Lindsay,_  curator  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden, 
laid  specimens  on  the  table  of  the  autumn  tints  of 
such  trees  as  Acer  saccharinum,  Quercus  rubra 
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Pyrus  Ana,  and  others.  One  peculiarity  of  the 
season  was  that  though  abundant  in  leafage  it  has 
been  most  unfavourable  for  developing  flower- 
buds  for  next  year.  This  is  specially  to  be  marked 
in  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  and  other  American 
plants.  Yews,  Hollies,  and  Cotoneasters  have  a  fair 
crop  of  berries  which  are  now  well  coloured. 

_  A  Horticultural  Mutual  Improvement  So- 
ciety has  just  been    started  in    Manchester,  the 
meetings  of  which    are  to   be    held    fortnightly 
during  the  months  of  November,  December,  Jan- 
uary, and  February,  in  the  Old   Town  Hall,  King 
Street,  where  papers  will  be  read  and  discussions 
held.     At  the  first  meeting  held  on  the  8th  inst., 
at  7.30,  Mr.  Leo  Grindon  delivered  a  lecture  on 
Poisonous  and   Medicinal  Plants.     He   said  that 
botanists  had  ascertained  through  the  medium  of 
living  specimens  in  this  country,  and  more  parti- 
cularly through  that  of   dry  specimens    brought 
from  foreign  countries,  that  there  are  no  fewer 
than  abcut  100,000  different  flower-bearing  plants 
in  existence.     At   a  liberal  estimate  the  number 
of  plants  which  could  be  said  to  be  of  direct  ser- 
vice to  mankind  would  not  amount  to  more  than 
10,000.      There  would   be  500  different  kinds  of 
fruit  trees,  then  all  sorts  of  vegetables,  trees  sup- 
plying timber,  and    plants  which  give    material 
for  the  manufacture   of  clothing,  cotton,   hemp, 
flax,  and  so  on.     The  greater  portion  of  the  re- 
mainder of   the  plants  were  simply  ornamental, 
but  to  his  mind  every  bit  as  useful  as  the  econo- 
mic ones.     As  nearly  as  he  could  estimate  there 
might  be  some  500u  plants  which  were  more  or 
less  poisonous  and  hurtful,  some  of  them  very 
much  so,  others  only  moderately  so.     The  most 
important  fact  of  all  was  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  deadly  plants  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
are,  he  said,  admirable  medicines   in  the  hands 
of  a  clever  physician  who  knows  how  to  administer 
them  in  proper  quantities  and  at  proper  times. 
We  may,  therefore,  look  upon   poisonous  plants 
and  accept  them  as  the  good  gifts  of  Providence 
intended  to  be  applied   to  certain  purposes.     It 
may  be   added   that   this    society  is    under  the 
auspices  of  the  Royal  Botanical  and  Horticultural 
Society   of    Manchester.      The  minimum   charge 
for   membership   is    half-a-crown    a    year.      Mr. 
Bruce    Findlay  is  president ;  Mr.  R.   Tait,  trea- 
surer ;  Mr.  W.  Swan,  Oakley,  Fallowfield,  honorary 
secretary. 


Helleborus  niger  altifolius.— lu  vour  last  (p.  408) 
jou  accuse  me  of  milking  »ii  unwanantable  statement  (in 
Ganlcners'  Chronicle,  I  ictobcr  27)  concerning  the  coloured 
illustration  of  the  above  Hellebore  (Gakdfn,  April  24, 1S7S). 
I  stated  that  it  had  small  botanical  value,  that  it  was  an 
artist's  picture  only,  great  licence  having  been  taken  both 
witli  the  colour  and  form  of  the  plant.  One  of  the  Howers 
is  tinted  throughout  a  deep  pink  ;  the  leaf  also  is  not  at  all 
like  the  sturdy  leaf  of  allil'olius.  As  I  am  a  pretty  well- 
known  contributor  to  The  Garden,  will  you  please  allow 
lue  to  say  that  I  adhere  to  that  statement,  and  I  challenge 
any  botanist  to  say  that  I  am  wrong.  Mrs.  Duffield  says 
in  the  following  paragraph  "that  she  copied  exactly  the 
llowers  stnt  to  her  for  the  purpose,"  and  the  editor  adds 
that  there  was  no  licence  taken  with  the  drawing,  which 
was  made  from  flow-ers  grown  at  Tooting.  Of  course 
1  am  bound  to  believe  llrs.  Duffield,  but  the  ffct  re- 
mains that  the  plate  in  question  does  not  give  a  correct 
i-epresentation  of  the  standard  form  of  H.  niger  alti- 
folius. Out  of  a  thousand  llowers  it  might  be  possible  to 
select  a  specimen  .as  red  as  a  Preouy.  but  it  would  certainly 
be  wrong  to  say  it  represented  the  true  form  of  the  plant. 
I  have  seen  hundreds  of  flowers  of  this  Hellebore,  and  I 
never  saw  anything  like  the  deep  pink  colour  shown  in  the 
two  fully  blown  flowers  to  the  left  of  the  plate.  T  he  leaf 
ag.ain,  is  very  unlike  a  fuU-grown  leaf  of  altifolius.  I  do 
not  see  Ivw  I  could  have  spoken  of  it  otherwise  when  I 
was  bringing  together  in  one  article  all  that  was  known  of 
the  plant.— ^^■M.  Bkockbank,  Brodchurst,  Didsbunj. 

*,*  A  gentleman  well  acquainted  with  this 
genus  of  plants  writes  ;  "  If  all  our  garden  plants 
were  figured  as  well  as  H.  altifolius  is  in  that 
plate  to  which  Mr.  Brockbank  is  so  unjust,  if  not 
something  more,  it  would  be  fortunate  for  us.'' 
Mr.  Brockbank's  soil  and  climate  very  probably 
give  him  blooms  different  from  those  on  warm  soils 
south  of  London  on  which  the  specimens  grew 
that  were  figured  in  the  plate  alluded  to.  If  he 
had  asked  those  who  grew,  saw,  or  drew  the  plant 
as  to  the  characters  which  he  thought  unusual,  it 
would  have  been  wiser  than  rushiug  into  another 
journal  to  characterise  as  grossly  untrue  the  work 


of  a  lady  artist,  who  is  most  careful  to  secure 
truth  both  of  form  and  colour. 

Mr.  Frank   Miles,  who    has  long   been  a 

grower  of  the  Hellebore,  writes  :  "  Let  me  throw 
into  Jttrs.  Duffield's  side  of  the  scale  whatever 
weight  you  allow  me  as  a  grower  of  Hellebores 
and  as  an  observer  of  their  colour  and  habits. 
Helleborus  altifolius  is  not  always,  indeed  is  not 
often,  so  dark  a  purple  as  she  has  indicated,  but 
from  plants  exposed  to  the  winds  in  entirely  open 
positions  I  have  several  times  seen  blooms  late  in 
the  blooming  season  turn  to  the  colour  she  has  re- 
presented. To  my  mind  it  is  a  perfectly  truthful 
picture.  If  the  plant  is  grown  where  it  is  not  ex- 
posed to  searching  winds  and  cold  rains  of  March 
the  blooms  seldom  are  as  dark  as  represented.  I 
consider  this  drawing  and  that  of  Calcchortus 
venustus  by  the  same  lady  the  best  reproductions 
of  flower  drawings  from  a  gardener's  point  of 
view  of  any  I  liave  ever  seen  in  your  paper  or 
elsewhere. — Frank  Miles,  Binrjltam. 

If  Mr.  Brockbank  would  take  a  look  round 

gardens  in  (he  neighbourhood  of  London  about 
the  flowering  season  of  the  giant  Hellebore,  I 
think  he  would  find  several  flowers  identical  in 
colour  with  those  that  Mrs.  Duffield  depicted  in 
the  plate  in  The  Garden.  The  high  colour  in 
question  is,  however,  only  to  be  seen  in  flowers 
that  have  been  expanded  some  time,  and  where 
the  plant  is  growing  in  a  light  soil  and  in  an  ex- 
posed position,  such,  for  example,  as  in  the  her- 
baceous ground  at  Kew,  where  I  have  frequently 
noticed  the  flowers  of  H.  altifolius  quite  as  deep 
in  colour  as  those  of  Mrs.  Duffield's  picture.  These 
remarks  will,  I  know,  be  corroborated  by  Helle- 
bore growers  about  London  and  in  the  south 
generally.  As  regards  the  leaf  represented,  it  is 
not,  as  Mr.  Brockbank  observes,  a  full-grown  one, 
but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  correct  drawing  of  a 
medium-sized  leaf  of  H.  altifolius,  though  too  pale 
in  colour.— W.  Goldrikg. 


Books  (L.  BJ— "Fruit  Culture  for  Profit."  Boutledge 
&  Sons,  Ludgate  Broadway. 

Primulas  (C.  e.).-Good  in  colour,  but  we  cannot  judge 
of  the  strain  from  a  couple  of  pips. 

Transplanting  Bracken.— Can  anyone  tell  me  the 
best  way  to  transplant  the  common  Bracken  (Pterls  aciui- 
lina  ?- M.  H. 

*^f  Now  is  a  good  time,  or  any  time  before  March.  You 
must,  with  a  lull-sized  spade,  dig  up  entire  sods,  ejiclosing 
the  black  underground  stems  of  the  Fern,  >-nd  so  trans- 
plant in  a  light  loamy  or  peaty  soil.  You  will  not  succeed 
if  you  pull  away  the  rods,  or  rather  stems,  without  re- 
moving soil  with  them.-  U. 

Gardecers'  characters.—"  One  in  Difficulties  "  can- 
not compel  the  head  giirdener  in  question  to  give  him  a  cha- 
racter, but  the  one  given  up  by  him  when  engaged,  being 
personal  property,  the  htad  gardentr  has  no  right  to  keep. 
It  is  not  customary  for  under  gardeners  to  give  a  written 
notice  to  quif,  verbal  notice  being  generally  deemed  suffi- 
cient.—J.  L.  P.  D.  M. 

Naming  plants.— Fowr  Mndji  of  plants  or  flowers 
only  can  he  named  at  one  tune,  and  this  only  when  good 
specimens  are  sent. 

Name?  cf  plants— Cor.yajie  i!eadcr.  —  Maxillaiia 
picta  (spotted)'  Angr;ecuin  articulatum  (white  Orchid); 
Oxalis    crenata  (yellow)  ;    Tradescantia   repeus    discolor. 

Please  number  specimecs  next  time. header. — We  do 

not  name  varieties  of  Chrysanthemum W.  L.  Banks. — 

Hieracium  aurantiacum. F.  B.  S — Sliltonia Moreliana ; 

Cattleya  Harrisoniffi H.  B.—l,  Khus  Cotinus  ;  2,  Coro- 

nilla  Emerus  ;  3,  Goldfussia  isoplnUa  ;  4,  Colletia  cruciata. 

G.  A'ii^bet. — Dendrobinni  chr.vsanlhemura. Anon. — 

1,  Phala?nops's  rosea  ;  2,  Cymbidium  giganteum  ;  3,  Poly- 

stichum  capcnse  ;  4,  Adiantnm  cuneatum  variety. Sir 

W.  3/arrJ0i(.— Liquidambar  styracifiua. R.  G.  Brown. — 

Next  week. J.  H. — tEnothera  frulicosa.     Can  you  not 

send  us  a  specimen  of  the  other  plant  you  speak  of? — 

T.  P.— Dendrobium  Linawianimi,   not  ncbile Several 

varieties  of  Dipladenia  have  been  sent  to  us  without  the 
name  of  the  sender.  If  our  correspondent  will  send  more 
flowers  and  attach  a  number  flimly  to  each  we  will  endea- 
vour to  name  them.  In  the  present  tase  the  numbers  were 
lying  loose  in  the  bcx  when  received. 


A  GARDEN  APPOINTMENTS. 

Aeeoepield  Hall,  Heading,  Mr,  R.  Foster. 
EWELL  Hoi'SE,  Surrey,  Mr.  J.  Slater. 
COLLEY  LOPGK,  Keigate,  Mr.  G.  VoeU. 
Menzie  Castle,  Ciieft',  Mr.  D.  Kay, 
KiBELESTONE  HALL,  Staffordshire,  Mr.  J.  Laidlaw. 
Callander  Louge,  Callander,  Mr.  A.  MeLeod. 
Shrovek  Hall,  Horndean,  Jlr  F.  Burgess. 
Feltham  Lodge,  Feltham,  Mr.  C.  w.  Farquhar. 
Syston  pake,  Granthan,  Mr.  J.  Ashley. 
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Tills  is  an  Art 
Wliich  does  menrf  Nature  ;  change  it  rather  :  bat 
The  abi  itself  u  i>ii:u£.K."—Shakesj>eare. 
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CHKYSAJSTTHEMUMS  AT  FROGMOEB. 
Seldom  have  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
such  a  grand  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums  as 
that  which  Mr.  Jones  has  gathered  together  under 
one  capacious  roof  at  the  royal  gardens  at  Frog- 
more,  and  which  at  the  present  time  is  the  prin- 
cipal attraction  there.  Chrysanthemums  have  for 
years  formed  a  beautiful  feature  at  Frogmore,  but 
during  the  past  year  or  so  special  attention  has 
been  paid  to  them,  and  they  now  number  up- 
wards of  2000  plants  which  embrace  all  sections 
of  this  flower.  This  grand  collection  occupies  a 
huge  span-roofed  house  erected  last  year  for  the 
express  purpose  of  exhibiting  it,  and  succeeding 
it  are  equally  fine  displays  of  Camellias,  Azaleas, 
and  similar  winter-flowering  greenhouse  plants. 
It  is  a  handsome  structure,  admirably  suited  for 
the  purpose,  heated  when  necessary,  and  provided 
with  the  means  of  abundant  ventilation — an  im- 
portant item  in  a  house  of  this  description,  the 
chief  object  of  which  is  to  preserve  a  show  of 
bloom  as  long  as  possible.  It  is  some  200  feet  in 
length  by  30  feet  in  breadth  and  of  proportionate 
height,  thus  aiiording  ample  room  for  arranging 
even  large  plants  to  advantage.  The  appearance 
of  this  conservatory  at  the  present  time  is  ex- 
tremely beautiful,  for  associated  with  that  queen 
of  winter  flowers,  the  Chrysanthemum,  are  charm- 
ing examples  of  Palms,  Dracaenas,  Cordylines,  and 
other  noble-leaved  plants,  the  whole  forming  a 
bright  and  varied  mass  of  colour,  blended  and 
arranged  with  consummate  taste. 

There  is  a  wide  contrast  between  such  a  Chrysan- 
themum show  as  this  and  those  of  the  conven- 
tional type  which  have  been  held  about  London 
during  the  past  fortnight.  At  these  competitive 
shows  one  rarely  sees  the  Chrysanthemum  in  its 
natural  state.  The  cut  blooms  are  tweezered  into 
prim  symmetrical  balls,  the  pot  plants  are  twisted 
and  contorted  into  formal  shapes,  and  even  the 
groups  ostensibly  arranged  for  beautiful  effect  are 
in  nine  oases  oat  of  ten  the  very  reverse. 

A  commendable  feature  in  this  collection  is  the 
dwarf  plants  produced  from  late  struck  cuttings. 
In  some  cases,  more  especially  in  the  Pompone 
class,  these  plants  scarcely  exceed  9  inches  or  so 
in  height,  and  they  are  found  extremely  useful  on 
the  stages  for  placing  in  front  of  tall  plants  so  as 
to  hide  their  naked  srtems,  some  of  which  are 
as  much  as  seven  feet  or  eight  feet  in  height. 
These  dwarfs  so  completely  screen  the  thickets  of 
bare  stems  and  pots  that  the  groups  look  like  solid 
masses  of  flowers  and  foliage  brought  down  from 
the  highest  points  along  the  centre  of  the  house 
to  the  very  edge  of  the  path,  which  is  margined 
by  Selaginellas.  The  beauty  of  the  masses  of 
Chrysanthemums  is  heightened  by  the  numerous 
supporting  pillars  of  the  house  being  draped  with 
trailers  and  creepers  of  various  descriptions  which 
hang  in  graceful  festoons.  At  the  end  of  the 
house  is  a  raised  rockery  charmingly  planted  with 
Ferns  and  other  greenery,  lit  up  by  Chrysanthe- 
mums and  brilliant  heads  of  Poinsettias,  the  whole 
forming  a  charming  background  for  the  array  of 
colour  when  looking  at  the  house  from  the  en- 
trance. A  good  broad  path  runs  round  the  entire 
house,  which  is  connected  with  the  other  chief 
glass  ranges  in  the  garden,  so  that  visitors  can 
perambulate  the  whole  without  going  outside. 

As  regards  the  culture  of  Chrysanthemums  here, 
it  need  hardly  be  said  that  it  is  well  understood 
and  carried  out,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  high 
quality  of  the  blooms,  which,  without  all  the  dress- 
ing and  other  little  details  professional  exhibi- 
tors think  it  necessary  to  bestow  on  them  would 
compare  favourably  with  any  we  have  seen 
at  shows  for  size,  substance,  and  colour.    It  may 


be  added,  too,  that  excessive  disbudding  is  not 
practised,  but  a  good  healthy  plant  is  allowed  to 
carry  a  good  crop  of  bloom,  so  valuable  for  cut- 
ting in  an  establishment  like  this  where  the  de- 
mand is  enormous.  The  following  list  comprises  a 
selection  of  the  best  of  the  Japanese  section 
out  of  the  multitude  of  sorts,  new  as  well  as  old, 
represented  in  this  fine  collection. 

Yellow  and  bronze  tints. — Pure  yellows 
among  the  Japanese  race  are  comparatively  few, 
but  these  few  are  extremely  beautiful,  and  among 
them  none  can  surpass  in  our  estimation  the  well 
known  Peter  the  Great,  which,  moreover,  we  re- 
gard as  one  of  the  best  of  all  yellow  Chrysanthe- 
mums. There  is  a  peculiarity  about  the  blooms 
of  Peter  the  Great  that  impresses  it  on  the  mind 
of  everyone.  It  combines,  so  to  speak,  the  shaggy 
picturesque  appearance  of  the  Japanese  race  with 
the  prim  formality  of  the  incurved  section.  All 
should  grow  Peter  the  Great.  Mdme.  Berthier 
Rendatler  has  a  loose  and  very  showy  flower  of  a 
peculiar  nankeen  yellow,  very  tilling  in  a  group 
Dr.  Masters  has  blooms  bright  yellow  in  the. 
centre,  but  reddish  around  the  margin.  Bismarck, 
a  fine,  showy,  bright  orange  flower  tinted  with 
amber,  does  not  possess  the  shaggyness  of  most  of 
the  Japanese  race,  but  is  nevertheless  a  striking 
sort.  A  beautiful  sulphur-yellow  is  Bend  d'Or, 
and  it  comes  large  when  well  grown  as  it  is  here, 
Fulton,  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  yellows  and 
always  satisfactory,  and  Yellow  Dragon  is  hard  to 
be  beaten  as  a  fine  yellow.  Thunberg  is  of  a  charm- 
ing primrose-yellow,  large  and  of  fine  form  Be- 
tween the  yellows  and  the  reds  come  a  set  with 
bronze,  chestnut,  and  cinnamon  coloured  flowers, 
and  these  tints  are  somewhat  numerous.  The 
most  remarkable  sorts  among  these  are  Lord  Bea- 
consfield,  a  most  distinct  variety  with  flowers  in 
the  way  of  James  Salter,  the  florets  being  a  cinna- 
mon-red and  fawn  coloured  on  the  reverse  side. 
Comte  de  Germiny  is  a  somewhat  grotesque-look- 
ing flower  with  broad  distorted  florets,  but  there 
is  something  fascinating  about  the  bronzy  colour 
which  engages  attention.  It  is  one  of  Messrs. 
Veitch's  newest  sorts,  as  is  also  Sir  Beauchamp 
Seymour,  which  is  somewhat  in  the  way  of  the 
preceding,  but  possesses  a  neater  flower. 

Pale  pink,  rose,  and  lilac  tints  are  the 
most  numerous  of  all,  the  best  among  them  and 
those  most  suitable  for  general  culture  being  La 
Frisure,  a  pretty  sort  with  the  florets  twisted, 
curled,  and  cut  in  a  singular  way ;  James  Salter, 
one  of  the  very  finest  of  the  pale  rose  sorts,  and 
one  also  that  flowers  earlier  than  the  rest ;  Mad. 
Clemence  Audiguier,  a  rather  new  sort,  produces 
grand  flowers  of  a  rich  deep  pink.  One  of  the 
telling  sorts  among  the  light-tinted  kinds  is 
Bouquet  Fait,  whose  large,  shaggy  heads  are  a 
sort  of  silvery  rose  and  highly  effective  ;  it  is  also 
a  capital  sort  to  grow  for  cut  bloom.  La  Nymphe, 
a  rather  small-flowered  sort,  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
among  the  pinks.  It  is  extremely  fioriferous,  and 
in  this  collection  there  are  bushy  plants  only 
about  a  couple  of  feet  in  height  fairly  smothered 
in  bloom.  Still,  one  of  the  finest  pale  pinks  is  The 
Daimio,  remarkable  for  its  large,  shaggy  blooms. 
Like  several  other  of  the  light  pinks,  it  changes 
to  a  deeper  hue  by  age.  Barpnne  de  Prailly  is  also 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  pale  pinks.  Duchess 
of  Connaught  is  rather  a  new  addition  to  the  pale 
varieties.  It  has,  indeed,  a  lovely  flower,  large, 
very  double,  and  of  a  delicate  blush. 

Whites  are  numerously  represented,  and  being 
so  valuable  for  cut  bloom  are  grown  on  an  exten- 
sive scale.  The  chief  favourite  appears  to  be  Fair 
Maid  of  Guernsey,  one  of  the  best  of  all  the  larger 
flowered  kinds.  Elaine,  which  is  unsurpassed  as 
an  early  white,  has  at  the  present  time  flowers 
suffused  with  a  delicate  lilac  tint,  which  heightens 
their  beauty  considerably.  Ethel  is  also  a  great 
favourite  here.  It  is  out  of  the  ordinary,  run  of 
the  Japanese  race,  inasmuch  as  the  flowers,  like 
those  of  Peter  the  Great,  come  midway  between 
the  incurved  and  the  long-floreted  Japanese  group. 
It  is  of  the  purest  whiteness,  and  is  indispensable 
in  every  collection.  The  double  white  (Alba 
plena)  is  likewise  invaluable.  Meg  Merrilies  is 
an  indispensable   variety,  as  it  is  such  a  late 


bloomer.  At  the  present  time  it  is  only  just  com- 
mencing to  unfold  its  dishevelled  florets,  which, 
though  almost  a  yellow  now,  will  turn  by  age  to 
almost  pure  white.  Last,  but  not  least  among  the 
whites,  is  the  lovely  new  Lady  Selborne,  a  white 
sport  from  the  popular  James  Salter,  and  only 
differs  from  it  in  colour.  The  tasselled  heads  are 
of  snowy  whiteness ;  it  is  in  short  a  most  charming 
sort,  and  quite  indispensable  even  in  the  smallest 
collection. 

Deep  reds,  crimsons,  and  similar  tints  pro- 
duce a  telling  effect  in  the  groups.  Those  that 
attracted  us  most  were  the  following :  M.  Croussfi, 
with  long  twisted  florets  of  a  bright  coral-red, 
yellowish  on  the  reverse  sides  ;  Flambeau,  a  most 
striking  colour,  resembling  the  popular  Julie  La- 
grav^re  very  closely  ;  the  blooms  are  large,  the 
florets  broad,  with  yellowish  reverse  sides.  Dr. 
Audiguier,  though  somewhat  small,  is  of  a  deep 
amaranth-crimson,  which  colour  asserts  itself 
boldly.  M.  Castel,  crimson-red  with  yellowish 
centre,  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  in  every  respect. 
L'lle  de  Plaisirs,  a  crimson-red,  tipped  and  centred 
with  gold,  is  a  favourite  with  everyone ;  and  so 
is  the  old  Red  Dragon,  in  a  similar  way,  but  of  a 
more  cinnamon  tint.  Coeur  Fidfele,  with  cinnamon- 
red  blooms  flushed  with  yellow,  is  a  showy  sort 
and  remarkably  free  in  every  way.  Pfere  Dijlaux 
stands  out  prominently  from  all  the  rest  on  ac- 
count of  the  richness  of  its  large  full  flowers  of  a 
velvety  crimson-red  colour.  The  Cossack  is  of  a 
similar  stamp,  but  scarcely  so  rich  in  colour.  Cite 
des  Fleurs,  of  a  rich  reddish  orange,  we  noted  as 
a  first-rate  sort.  Rex  Rubrorum  has  rich  velvety 
crimson  flowers  in  the  way  of  Orphee,  another 
fiist-rate  sort.  Royal  Soleil,  of  a  deep  cinnamon- 
red,  must  also  be  included  in  the  selection. 

Deep  purples  and  violets  comprise  a  beau- 
tiful class.  In  this  collection  they  are  highly 
prized  and  grown  plentifully.  Among  the  most  pro- 
minent are  Rosa  Bonheur,  of  a  deep  rich  violet ; 
Nagasaki,  violet,  larger  and  scarcely  so  rich. 
Purple  King  and  Gloire  de  Toulouse  are  among 
the  best  of  these  colours,  as  is  also  Fulgore,  the 
long  twisted  florets  of  which  render  the  blooms 
most  picturesque.  Chinaman  is  somewhat  in  the 
same  way.  La  Charmeuse,  bright  amaranth-purple, 
and  Nuit  d'Automne,  of  a  similar  colour,  are  both 
beautiful. 

The  eeflexed  flowered  sorts  form  a  very 
distinct  group,  and  include  some  strikingly  beau- 
tiful kinds,  though  the  majority  of  these  are  old 
and  well  known.  The  best  of  these  is  Dr.  Sharpe, 
with  flowers  of  a  rich  amaranth.  The  plants  of  it 
here  are  remarkable  for  the  large  and  perfect  form 
of  the  blooms  ;  indeed,  we  had  never  seen  it  so 
fine.  The  popular  Julie  Lagravfere  was  likewise 
uncommonly  fine,  though  it  was  eclipsed  by  the 
newer  sort  of  a  similar  colour  named  King  of  the 
Crimsons,  which  stands  out  conspicuously  from  all 
other  Chrysanthemums  on  account  of  its  rich  and 
uncommon  colour.  Chevalier  Domage,  though  old, 
is  still  the  finest  yellow  among  the  reflexed  group, 
and  another  unsurpassable  sort  is  Progne,  which, 
like  Dr.  Sharpe,  is  grown  to  perfection  at  Frog- 
more.  Its  colour  is  a  velvety  amaranth.  Chris- 
tine possesses  flowers  of  delicate  beauty,  a  kind  of 
peach  suffused  with  gold  ;  it  is  a  favourite  with 
every  one. 

Incurved  varieties  are  largely  represented  in 
the  collection,  and  include  the  majority  of  the 
best  established  sorts.  The  following  are  a  few  of 
the  most  noticeable.  Among  the  whites  and  pale 
tinted  kinds  are  Empress  of  India,  one  of  the 
finest  of  all  whites ;  White  Beverley,  Mrs.  Heale, 
Queen  of  England,  White  Globe,  Princess  Teck, 
Venus,  Mrs.  Haliburton,  Eve,  Princess  of  Wales, 
and  Mrs.  G.  Rundle. 

Pinks  and  rose  tints  are  numerous,  the  best 
being  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  Pink  Venus,  Fin- 
gal,  Dr.  Rozas,  Lady  Hardinge,  Lady  Talfourd, 
Pink  Perfection,  and  Alfred  Salter. 

Dark  purple  and  plum  coloured  sorts  in- 
clude Prince  of  Wales,  Lord  Derby,  Prince  Alfred, 
Refulgens,  Le  Grand,  Mrs.  W.  Shipman.  Our  se- 
lection of  the  yellows  ard  bronzes  would  be  Bar- 
bara, Golden  Beverley,  Golden  Queen  of  England, 
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Guernsey  Nugget,  Golden  Empress  of  India,  Au- 
reum  muItiSorum,  Mr.  Brownlees,  Mr.  Bunn, 
Mrs.  Dixon,  Clotli  of  Gold,  Nil  Desperandum,  and 
yellow  and  bronze  Jardin  des  Tlantes.  The  above 
list  comprises  a  thoroughly  representative  selec- 
tion, and  one  that  would  be  ample  for  a  moderate 
sized  garden.    

FLOWISR  DRESSING  AND  BRANCH 
TWISTING. 

I  BELIEVE  that  there  are  few  llowers  which  give 
us  such  a  variety  of  form  and  colour,  and  at  the 
same  time  lend  themselves  so  easily  to  cultivation, 
as  the  Chrysanthemum.  I  am'therefore  an  enthusi- 
astic admirer  of  it,  but  being  so,  am  desirous,  now 
that  Chrysanthemum  shows  are  at  their  height,  to 
protest  against  errors  which  appear  to  me  to  be 
committed  by  both  judges  and  exhibitors.  I  allude 
to  the  manipulation  which  cut  blooms  appear  to 
undergo  before  they  are  placed  in  exhibition 
boxes,  and  to  the  unnatural  twisting  of  the 
branches  of  show  plants.  Go  to  any  show  of  Chry- 
santhemums and  you  find  blooms,  particularly  the 
incurved,  manipulated  in  such  a  fashion  that  the 
real  shape  of  the  flower  is  almost  lost.  Placed  in 
a  funnel-shaped  cup,  drawn  into  it  and  held  tight, 
the  form  of  the  flower,  which  in  Nature  is  that  of 
a  ball  or  half  a  ball,  becomes  rather  that  of  the 
Mushroom.  With  all  the  petals  close  and  per- 
fectly even,  they  are,  doubtless,  from  a  symmetri- 
cal point  of  view,  very  beautiful,  but  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  varieties,  such  as  Lady  Slade, 
its  sport  Angelina,  &c  ,  it  is  not  the  true  form  of 
the  flower. 

The  system  is  objectionable  in  many  ways  (for 
this  symmetry  of  form,  to  Judge  from  their 
awards,  is  dear  to  the  eyes  of  many  judges),  for 
it  obliges  the  best  growers  to  throw  their  most 
perfect  blooms  out  of  shape,  and  it  enables  others 
to  give  to  what  would  in  reality  be  badly-shaped 
blooms  an  appearance  of  perfection.  Remove  the 
centre  of  a  poor  bloom  and  a  straggling  petal  or 
two — cup  it  tightly  up— the  flower  loses  in  depth, 
but  it  gains  the  beautifully  symmetrical  form  re- 
quired, and  many  j  udges  hold  it  to  be  points  better 
than  a  really  good  flower  which  another  exhibitor, 
with  a  prejudice  against  the  system,  prefers  to 
leave  to  itself.  With  show  plants,  too,  this  Mush- 
room shape  appears  to  be  considered  the  correct 
type,  and  though  with  plants  evenly  grown  it 
would  probably  be  the  true  one,  yet  the  unnatural 
twisting  of  branches  to  obtain  it  which  so  gene- 
rally prevails  is,  I  hold,  a  positive  eyesore.  Of 
course,  where  a  close  spread  of  blooms  entirely 
hides  the  twisted  branches  the  general  effect  is 
very  good,  but  the  majority  of  plants  are  not  so 
shown.  As  a  rule,  this  tying  and  bending  of  the 
branches  beneath  the  flowers  is  so  plainly  dis- 
cernible that  one  only  marvels  at  the  patience  of 
the  grower  who  has  been  at  work  on  it,  and  won- 
ders why  prizes  should  be  given  for  ingenuity 
rather  than  for  painstaking  cultivation.  The  whole 
thing  is,  I  contend,  unnatural,  and  the  remedy  for 
the  correction  of  the  above  two  errors,  I  would 
venture  to  suggest,  is  .short,  viz.,  allow  no  cups 
and  no  twisted  branches.  A  Subsckibbb. 


shade-loving  roots,  evaporation  being  at  the  same 
time  retarded.    Sedums,  Sempervivums,  and  Saxi- 
frages soon  hide  the  junction  between  earth  and 
stone  by  a  luxuriant  growth,  which  ere  long  creeps 
up  and  embraces  their  protector.     Emerald-hued 
Mosses  soon  clothe  the  stones  and  hide  their  new- 
ness if  older,  weather-worn,  and  rounded  pieces 
cannot  be  had.     For  small  gardens  a  fewbarrow- 
fuls  of  the  rejected  stones-from  a  quarry  may 
almost  always  be  obtainable,  but  in  preference 
those  in  old  country  lanes,  or  others  which  have 
been  rounded  by  streams  should  be  used.     Sharp 
angular  pieces  ought  to  be  laid  flat-wise,  and  so 
far  buried  that  only  the  longest   surface  and  the 
most  natural    looking  end    may  be    seen,  thus 
giving  an  idea  of  "  there  is  more  beneath."  Where 
it  is  necessary  to  have  access  over  a  herbaceous  bor- 
der, they  may  be  ununiformly  placed  as  stepping 
stones,  instead  of  having  sharp,  rectangular,  short 
paths  made.     In  like  manner  on  beds  of  Roses 
which  must  be  reached  over  for  pruning.  Sec,  if 
not  for  the  gathering  of  the  flowers,  a  few  nature- 
worn  stones  judiciously   placed    saves  one  from 
the  unwelcome  sight  of  an  unshapely  footprint. 
A  plant  of  the  evergreen  Candytuft,  Rock  Rose,  or 
something  similar  growing  by  the  side  of  such 
stones     would    quite     counteract     any     seeming 
incongruity  between  rocks  and  Roses,  or  a  few 
tufts  of  Saxifraga  Wallacei,  S.  bypnoides,  or  S. 
Aizoon    would  soon  make  all  look  natural  and 
pleasing  even  in  the  height  of  the  Rose  season. 
To  prove  there  are  stone  and  stones,  with  divers 
ways  of  using  them,  I  need  only  direct  attention  to 
various  views  in  "  Alpine  Flowers,"  showing  how 
not  to  do  it ;  yet  it  cannot  be  too  often  reiterated 
that  in  making  rockeries,  the  stones  need  as  much 
thought  and  care  as  to  position — often,  in  fact, 
more,  than  the  plants  themselves.     On  the  artistic 
arrangement  of  rocks  I  will  not  further  venture 
to  speak,  but  will  content   myself   with   merely 
directing  attention  to  the  use  of  the  smaller  stones 
chiefly  as  edgings.     Pieces  of  limestone,    sand- 
stone, millstone  grit,  or,  in  fact,  anything   but 
rectangular  stones,  bricks,  and  slates,  may  with  a 
little  thought  be  made  to  conduce  to  the  natural 
effect  we  so  much  desire  in  our  gardens,  especially 
if  planted  deep  enough,  though  not  so  much  so  as 
to  be  out  of  sight.  E.  A.  H.  G. 

Ilorsforth,  7war  Leeds. 


NOTES. 


STONE  EDGINGS. 


In  gardening  matters,  generally  speaking,  we  are 
directed  week  by  week  what  to  plant  and  also 
what  to  avoid,  but  it  is  seldom  that  attention  is 
drawn  to  the  great  improvement  which  might  be 
made  as  regards  picturesque  effect  by  a  judicious 
employment  of  stones  as  an  aid  to  garden  culture. 
We  see  borders  of  clipped  Box,  shorn  Grass,  Daisies, 
Violas,  Pansies,  Mignonette,  Lobelia,  and  a  score 
of  other  things  as  margins  for  walks  and  beds,  but 
the  wonder  is  we  do  not  of  tener  come  across  irre- 
gularly shaped  stones  irregularly  placed  and 
almost  entirely  buried  in  the  soil.  Close  to  these 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  rock  plants 
might  be  grown,  the  roots  of  which  would  creep 
under  them  for  a  supply  of  moisture,  and  would 
also  obtain  protection  against  frosts.  One  need 
only  disturb  a  stone  in  the  driest  weather  and  the 
sandiest  soil  to  find  how  moisture  in  the  evening 
is  condensed  and  conducted  by  it  to  the  cool 


Pleionea.— From  The  Garden  (p.  416)  1 
quote  the  following  :  "  Pleiones  are  now  going 
out  of  bloom,  and  as  soon  as  the  decaying 
flowers  have  been  removed,  they  may  be  repotted ; 
indeed  the  sooner  this  is  done  after  flowering  is 
over  the  better.  It  is  not  necessary  to  repot  them 
every  year  ;  if  they  are  done  every  alternate  sea- 
son, it  would  be  enough.  They  give  a  greater  mass 
of  bloom  the  year  following  that  on  which  they 
have  not  been  divided."  Reading  a  similar  re- 
mark to  this  a  year  or  so  ago,  I  did  not  believe 
it,  but  having  given  the  plan  a  trial,  I  find  the 
statement  to  be  perfectly  true.  Forty  flowers  in 
a  6-inch  pan  is  not  so  bad,  and  we  have  just  had 
that  number  on  an  unrepotted  pan  of  last  year.  A 
friend  tells  me  that  his  stock  of  these  sweet  little 
Orchids  has  not  been  repotted  for  three  years,  yet 
they  flowered  profusely.  To  leave  plants  like 
these  (which  form  new  roots  annually)  in  the  old 
compost  is  wrong  in  theory,  but  it  comes  out  right 
if  tested.  These  and  many  other  Orchids  never 
flower  really  well  unless  the  pots  or  pans  become 
full  of  roots.  The  pan  I  left  unpotted  last  year 
has  taken  twice  as  much  water  as  those  repotted, 
and  although  the  individual  bulbs  were  smaller 
than  the  repotted  bulbs,  they  produced  large 
flowers  and  more  of  them.  So  much  for  facts  as 
opposed  to  theory. 

Otioretis  glauca.  ^  A  graceful  -  habited 
Amar}'llid,  now  beautifully  in  flower  in  the  stove. 
It  is  of  Pancratium-like  habit,  singularly  like  P. 
speciosum  in  flower,  but  with  a  more  elegant  habit 
of  leafage,  and  as  I  fancy  its  powers  of  endurance 
are  greater.  It  is  of  easy  culture,  and  as  grown 
in  small  pots  one  bulb  in  each,  but  few  other 


Amaryllids  are  more  graceful  or  better  adapted 
for  the  dinner  table  or  drawing-room  vase,  added 
to  which  good  points  its  fragrance  is  delicious 
without  being  too  strong.  In  a  warm  temperature 
its  culture  is  of  the  easiest,  and  one  cannot  but 
wonder  that  it  is  so  rarely  seen. 

The  flowera  of  Burns. — No  evidence  is 
needed  to  show  that  Burns  was  fond  of  flowers ; 
his  pathetic  lament  for  the  Daisy  which  fell  under 
his  ploughshare  is  ample  proof  of  that.  Carlyle, 
however,  in  his  essay  on  the  peasant  poet,  quotes 
one  of  his  letters  in  which  he  thus  speaks  of  his 
favourite  blossoms :  "  I  have  some  favourite 
flowers,  in  spring,"  he  says,  "  among  which  are  the 
mountain  Daisy,  the  Harebell,  the  Foxglove,  the 
wild  Brier  Rose,  the  budding  Birch,  and  the  hoary 
Hawthorn,  that  I  view  and  hang  over  with  parti- 
cular delight."  Tell  me,  my  friend,  to  what  can 
this  be  owing ;  are  we  a  piece  of  machinery,  which, 
like  the  ^Eolian  harp,  passive  takes  the  impression 
of  the  passing  accident  ?  or  do  these  workings 
argue  something  within  us  above  the  trodden 
clod  ?  Burns'  respect  and  love  of  the  "  wee  crim- 
son tipil  flower  "was,  indeed,  only  exceeded  bythe 
devotion  which  Chaucer  paid  to  it,  as  to  all  that 
was  bright  and  sparkling  among  field  blossoms. 

Choice  Pears.— Few  hardy  fruits  are  more 
delicious  than  are  the  best  of  Pears,  variable  as 
they  are  in  size  and  in  flavour.  Shall  we  give  the 
palm  of  merit  to  these  large,  soft,  yellow-coated 
specimens  of  Marie  Louise,  from  a  sheltered  wall  ? 
At  any  rate  when  well  grown  and  perfectly  ripe, 
but  few  October  Pears  can  surpass  this  one  in 
quality.  Wall  grown  Seckle  is  another  delicious 
morsel,  sweet,  juicy,  and  with  a  bouquet  distinct 
from  any  other  Pear  whatever.  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien  (Bartlett  of  the  United  States)  is  sweet 
and  full-flavoured,  but,  as  I  think,  a  little  too 
musky.  Knight's  Monarch,  when  you  can  get  it 
just  in  its  best  state,  is  quite  a  revelation  to  fruit 
eaters,  its  juicy  freshness  bringing  to  mind  the  de- 
licious Jargonelles  of  early  August.  Duchesse 
d'Angouleme  is  a  fine  fruit  for  show,  but  for  eating 
I  should  much  prefer  Marie  Louise  at  its  best. 
Pears  are,  however,  very  uncertain  in  quality,  for 
not  only  must  they  be  gathered  from  the  tree  just 
at  the  right  time,  but  one  must  also  all  but  sit  up 
all  the  night  with  them  to  watch  the  exact  mo- 
ment they  are  fit  to  be  eaten.  Then,  in  very  cold 
weather  you  must  put  the  finishing  touch  to  their 
flavour  by  just  a  little  warmth,  which  brings  oat 
the  flavour  of  Pears  as  it  does  the  delicate  bouquet 
of  some  wines. 

Soils  and  climate  again  have  a  very 
marked  effect  upon  the  flavour  of  Pears  as  well 
as  of  other  fruits,  hardy  as  well  as  tender.  In 
one  garden  you  may  get  all  the  finest  of  Pears 
large  and  well  coloured — first-class  fruit  to  look 
at,  but  scarcely  third-rate  in  flavour.  The  Knight's 
Monarch,  before  alluded  to,  is  often  small  and 
scabby  in  appearance,  and  yet  to  eat  it  is  like  a 
beautiful  dream.  So  also  of  scrubby  little  Seokles, 
and  small  russet- blotched  specimens  of  other  well 
known  kinds  of  both  Apples  and  Pears.  In  a 
word,  appearance  is  not  always  a  guarantee  of 
good  flavour  any  more  than  good  looks  is  always 
an  index  to  a  good  temper.  How  is  this  ?  Is  it 
soil,  or  climate,  or  sunshine,  or  what  is  it  that 
gives  the  most  exquisite  flavour  to  fruits  in  one 
garden  while  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  those 
grown  a  few  miles  away  ?  Some  employers  desire 
quality  before  quantity,  flavour  or  aroma  before 
mere  size.  This  seems  to  be  as  yet  a  compara- 
tively virgin  field  for  inquiry.  Why  should  Goose- 
berries grown  north  of  the  Trent  be  credited 
with  a  flavour  more  delicious  than  those  grown  in 
the  sunny  south  ?  Is  it  fact,  or  is  it  fancy  ?  At 
any  rate  we  are  quite  sure  that  Pears  grojvn  in 
different  gardens  are  very  different  in  flavour,  and 
we  want  to  know  what  causes  this  difference  of 
quality  ? 

The  Bermuda  Easter  Lily.— We  are  in- 
terested in  this  plant,  which  in  bulb  and  leaf 
growth,  and  also  in  flower,  so  much  resembles  our 
old  friend,  L.  longifloram,  that  up  to  this  date  we 
can  see  no  appreciable  difference.  A  noted  seeds- 
man told  me  last  spring  that  he  believed  it  to  be 
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nothing  more  than  a  robust  variety  of  L.  longi- 
florum,  or  rather  simply  typical  L.  longiflorum  it- 
self, improved  somewhat  by  being  grown  in  a 
warm  climate.  It  is  claimed  for  this  variety  that 
it  continually  throws  up  young  blooming  growths  ; 
but  then  so  does  L.  longiflorum  if  grown  in  a 
moderately  warm  temperature.  Colonel  Trevor 
Clarke  says  :  "  By  the  way,  L.  longiflorum  forces 
very  fairly,  becoming  after  that  operation  almost 
a  perpetual,  jumping  up  and  flowering  at  all  sorts 
of  odd  times,  something  "  In  teinpore  quod  ventm 
omnium  est  prvnmm"—SDi'y  just  in  time  for  your 
Christmas  ball.  Again  in  Garden,  vol.  XIII., 
p.  160,  an  amateur  writes :  "  The  bulbs  of  L.  longi- 
florum come  up  with  me  in  a  cool  house.  As  soon 
as  the  flower-buds  show  early  in  spring,  I  cut  the 
stems  down  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  four  or 
five  shoots  will  then  come  up  and  bloom  with  far 
finer  flowers  in  September  and  October  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case,  and  continue  in  per- 
fection very  much  longer.  The  question  is  whether 
L.  longiflorum  Harrisi  is  really  a  new  variety,  or 
whether  it  is  the  old  type  which  has  had  its  bulb 
growth  more  freely  developed  by  culture  in  the 
Bermudas.  Time  will  prove,  of  coarse.  At  pre- 
sent its  price  is  very  variable,  varying  from  2s.  6d. 
to  7s.  6d.  a  bulb,  while  typical  L.  longiflorum  sells 
at  3d.  or  4d.  each. 

Orchids  in  flower.— One  of  the  brightest 
of  all  Orchids  now  in  bloom  is  the  gold-lipped 
Oncidium  Rogersi,  useful  alike  for  cutting  or  as  a 
decorative  plant  indoors.  Odontoglossum  Alexan- 
dr!E,  0.  Kossi  majus,  and  0.  grande  are  also  now 
seasonable,  and  Masdevallia  Veitchi,  with  Epi- 
dendrum  vitellinum  majus,  affords  a  bit  of  vivid 
colour  to  set  oflE  the  crisp  petals  of  the  pale  blos- 
somed Odontoglossums.  Pleiones  are  nearly  over, 
that  is  to  say,  those  of  the  early  blooming  section, 
for  P.  humilis  and  P.  tricolor  will  not  be  in  bloom 
for  some  weeks.  Cattleya  labiata  is  also  over,  and 
its  place  filled  by  C.  Mendeli.  Calanthes  promise 
well  for  the  new  year,  and  the  sweet-scented 
flowers  of  the  old  Zygopetalum  Mackayi  are  ever 
welcome.  One  of  our  plants  is  this  year  producing 
three  spikes  from  one  growth.  Is  not  this  a  little 
unusual  ? 

The  Urn  Flower  is  known  botanically  as 
Urceolina  aurea,  and  is  just  now  one  of  the  most 
graceful  of  all  the  bulbous  plants  flowering  in- 
doors. Although  long  since  introduced,  it  is  but 
rarely  met  with  in  private  gardens.  Its  golden 
bells  are  inflated,  each  segment  tipped  with  green 
and  daintily  edged  with  white,  six  or  eight  flowers 
being  borne  on  a  scape  a  foot  or  so  in  height. 
The  plant  grows  freely  in  an  ordinary  plant  stove 
temperature,  and,  as  we  think,  flowers  best  when 
each  bulb  is  grown  singly  in  a  small  pot  to  itself. 
It  is  naturally  of  deciduous  habit,  shedding  its 
Eucharis-like  foliage  ere  the  flower-scape  appears. 
This  plant  is  so  graceful  and  distinct,  that  it  well 
deserves  a  place  in  all  good  gardens  where  tropical 
flowers  are  appreciated. 

Birds  in  the  garden.—  All  who  are  fond  of 
bird  life  will  need  no  reminder  that  suitable  food 
given  now  before  bad  weather  really  sets  in  will 
do  more  to  preserve  the  song  thrushes  than  any 
amount  of  feeding  when  frost  and  snow  really 
arrive.  If  you  hang  a  meat  bone  outside  your 
window  by  a  bit  of  wire,  you  will  secure  a  little 
amusement  for  yourself  as  well  as  for  the  birds. 
The  blue-tits  are  especially  fond  of  clinging  and 
pecking  at  a  bone,  and  are  not  readily  driven 
away  by  larger  and  more  voracious  neighbours. 
Just  opposite  my  window  is  a  large  basin  of  water 
containing  some  roots  of  aquatic  plants,  and  to  it 
the  sparrows  and  thrashes  come  in  quantity  every 
morning  to  bathe.  Thrushes  and  sparrows  agree 
pretty  well  together,  sousing,  splashing,  and  flut- 
tering about  in  the  water  to  their  heart's  content. 
But  in  a  moment  there  is  a  fell  swoop,  and  they 
are  all  gone  up  into  the  Hawthorn,  and  king 
blackbird — he  of  the  golden  bill— is  in  the  water 
alone.  He  is  like  a  Chinese  mandarin — all  the 
common  herd  must  vanish  when  it  is  his  pleasure 
to  bathe.  How  royally  deliberate  and  stately  he  is  as 
he  takes  a  souse  or  two  overhead,  and  then  sits  to 
preen  his  glossy  black  wings  in  the  morning  sunshine, 
as  if  quite  conscious  that  the  sparrows  and  other 


plebeians  were  anxiously  awaiting  his  departure  1  A 
meat  bone  or  a  bowl  of  fresh  water  placed  near 
the  window  will  afford  much  amusement  to  all 
who  are  fond  of  birds. 

Narcissus  viridiflorus.— The  green  blos- 
somed Jonquil,  if  not  most  beautiful,  is  certainly 
the  rarest  of  all  the  Narcissi  at  present  grown  in 
our  gardens,  and  that  it  even  now  does  really  exist 
therein  is  owing  to  Mr.  G.  Maw  having  met  with 
it  after  a  close  search  quite  near  to  Gibraltar.  It 
is  described  and  figured  by  Parkinson  in  1629,  but 
has  been  very  rarely  seen  since  his  time,  once 
only,  I  believe,  when  it  was  figured  in  the  Botani- 
cal Magazine  many  years  ago.  It  naturally  pro- 
duces its  sweet-scented  blossoms  during  October 
and  November  or  earlier,  since  in  its  native 
habitat  flowers  and  fruit  may  be  seen  together. 
Lovers  of  brilliant  and  large-flowered  species  will 
not  care  much  for  this  modest  little  beauty,_how- 
ever  fragrant,  but  all  collectors  of  Narcissi  will  be 
glad  to  hear  of  its  reappearance.  It  is  not  fully 
hardy  in  our  climate,  as  noted  by  Parkinson,  whose 
description  is  very  exact,  but  there  ought  to  be  no 
great  difficulty  in  growing  it  in  a  pot  of  sandy  soil 
in  a  cool  greenhouse  or  frame. 

The  Torch  Lilies.— The  Tritomas  are  so  ef- 
fective during  the  fruity  autumn  time  (the  latest 
spikes  of  T.  nobilis  are  only  now  gone),  that  they 
deserve  more  attention  than  they  have  hitherto 
received.  Mr.  Barr  tells  me  he  is  instituting  a 
great  trial  of  PiEonies,  and  I  think  he  might  do 
worse  than  turn  his  attention  to  these  brilliant 
Torch  Lilies  or  Flame  Flowers.  As  Mr.  E.  Dean 
recently  told  us,  they  grow  quite  readily  from 
spring-sown  seeds,  and  in  this  way  variety  may  be 
gained,  albeit  that  there  are,  even  at  the  present 
time,  six  or  eight  distinct  varieties  of  T.  Uvaria 
alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other  species  known 
to  be  distinct.  Of  the  smaller  kinds,  T.  Macowa,ni 
and  T.  pumila  are  most  effective  in  flower,  while 
for  bold  habit  and  breadth  of  glaucous  leafage  T. 
coerulescens  is  one  of  the  best.  All  the  varieties 
of  T.  Uvaria  are  well  suited  for  massing  in  beds 
or  borders  along  with  Aralias,  Acanthus,  or  with 
bold  masses  of  Yuccas,  especially  Y.  flaccida, 
which  blooms  so  freely,  or  with  Arundo  conspicua 
or  Silver-plumed  Reed. 

The  great  Christmas  Rose.— The  earliest, 
if  not  the  finest,  of  Hellebores  (H.nigermaximus), 
or,  as  we  think  it  is  more  correct  to  call  it,  H.  alti- 
folius,  is  already  in  bloom  in  sheltered  sunny 
gardens  near  the  sea.  Arranged  along  with  Bamboo 
sprays,  its  plucked  flowers  are  lovely  indoors. 
Perfectly  hardy,  this  plant  is  easily  grown  on  all 
well-drained  soils,  and,  as  seen  in  perfection  early 
in  our  winter  time,  it  becomes  one  of  the  finest  of 
all  the  hardy  flowers  in  season.  It  does  not  appear 
to  be  generally  known  that  wherever  it  luxuriates 
on  rich,  moist  soils  this  plant  seeds  quite  freely.  I 
gathered  its  ripe  black  seeds  last  season  in  a 
neighbouring  garden,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  say 
if  this  plant  comes  true  from  seeds.  This  noble 
plant  is  succeeded  by  H.  niger  proper  and  its 
much  nobler  form  with  the  Eucharis-like  blossoms. 
We  are  beginning  to  open  our  eyes  to  these  best 
of  Christmas  Roses.  There  is  a  "rustling  among 
the  dry  bones,"  and  for  all  this  commotion  our 
gardens  are  likely  to  be  the  richer  and  better  in 
all  ways.  But  who  can  tell  us  the  native  habitat 
of  Helleborus  altifolius  ? 

Vanda  ccerulea.— The  blue  Vanda  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  finest  of  all  Orchids  now  in 
bloom,  but  it  is  not  by  any  means  easy  to  grow 
satisfactorily.  It  comes  from  the  comparatively 
cool  and  moist  Khasia  Hills,  and,  thanks  to  re- 
cent importations,  is  now  tolerably  plentiful  in 
our  gardens.  Basket  culture  seems  to  suit  it 
best,  and  if  a  pane  be  taken  out  near  where  it 
hangs  or  it  be  placed  near  to  an  open  ventila- 
tor it  enjoys  a  warm  temperature  and  full  sun- 
shine, except  during  the  hottest  days,  but  what 
it  enjoys  best  of  all  is  a  shower  bath  twice 
daily.  The  compost  should  be  large  nodules  of 
charcoal  and  crocks  covered  with  living  Sphag- 
num Moss.  If  the  plant  is  suited  as  to  air,  heat, 
and  light,  it  soon  lashes  its  thong-like  roots 
around  the  basket  and  teak  cylinder,  and  makes 
rapid  growth.    Its  lovely   ccerulean-tinted  blos- 


soms are  unique  among  Orchids,  and  ample  re- 
ward for  any  little  extra  attention  the  plant  re- 
quires.  Veeonica. 


Rose  Garden. 

HODSEFULS  OF  NIPHETOS. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  Rose  better  adapted  for  cul- 
ture under  glass  than  this.  No  Rose  can  possibly 
be  more  useful,  few  more  beautiful.  Under  glass 
and  in  bud  it  is  the  purest  white  of  any  of  our 
so-called  white  Roses,  though  it  is  mostly  de- 
scribed as  having  a  lemon- coloured  centre.  When 
Niphetos  reaches  that  stage  or  colour  it  is  already 
a  beautiful  Rose  spoilt.  Under  glass,  too,  it  is  far 
more  pure  in  colour — or  rather  the  lack  of  it — and 
delicate  in  form  than  in  the  open  air.  The  popu- 
lar description  of  this  Rose- as  of  globular  form — 
is  quite  misleading.  When  fit  for  use  it  is  one 
of  the  longest  and  most  delicately  formed  Roses 
we  possess.  Globular,  indeed  1  Whoever  wants  or 
wishes  to  see  the  graceful  elegance  of  the  per- 
fectly moulded,  beautifully  tapered  buds  of  Niphe- 
tos swollen  out  into  flimsy  masses  of  globularity  ? 
The  mere  idea  is  offensive  to  anyone  who  knows 
the  points  or  appreciates  the  excellences  of  the 
Rose  Niphetos.  Cut  it  in  time,  no  Rose  is  less 
globular  or  more  elegant;  none,  as  already  re- 
marked, more  pure  or  useful.    Now  this 

Early  cutting  is  as  favourable  to  successful 
culture  as  it  is  for  turning  the  Rose  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage for  decorative  purposes,  for  not  only  is  it 
true  of  this  Rose  that  you  may  cut  and  come  again, 
but  the  frequent  cutting  is  one  of  the  most  potent 
causes  of  the  constant  and  ever-recurring  coming 
again  for  more  flowers.  There  is  another  fault 
to  be  fotmd  with  most  of  the  descriptions  of  this 
Rose.  It  is  called  a  vigorous  grower.  This  may  be 
so  in  one  case  in  ten  or  a  hundred,  but  as  a 
rule  it  is  not  so.  True,  occasionally  a  large  shoot 
will  spring  up  near  the  root  and  run  a  yard  or 
more  without  flowering,  and  then  finish  with  a 
shower  of  flowering  shoots.  But  generally  a  foot 
or  less  of  growth  at  a  time  is  nearer  to  the 
truth.  And  it  is  this  tendency  to  moderate,  so 
moderate  in  fact,  as  often  to  deserve  the  nameof 
weakly  growth,  that  constitutes  one  of  the  chief 
merits  of  this  lovely  Rose,  for  the  normal  habit 
of  this  plant  is  for  each  shoot  to  produce  a 
bud  on  its  extremity.  Hardly  has  this  been 
gathered,  and  even  at  times  beforehand,  than  the 
shoot  throws  out  another.  Where  a  roof  or 
wall  has  to  be  covered  as  quickly  as  possible,  it 
is  best  not  to  prune  this  Rose  more  than  is  done 
by  the  mere  cutting  of  the  buds.  In  all  cases 
hard  pruning  should  be  avoided,  for  Niphetos  sel- 
dom breaks  so  well  near  the  base  of  the  flowering 
shoots  as  further  up  the  branch.  In  fact,  not  a 
few  of  the  base  buds  prove  blind,  and  at  times 
many  of  the  flowering  branches  have  few  or  no 
wood  buds  on  them,  so  that  the  pruning  of 
Niphetos  needs  some  judgment  and  care.  Left 
very  much  to  itself,  Niphetos,  by  its  natural 
breaks,  will  mostly  show  the  cultivator  where  and 
when  to  prune.  When  thoroughly  established 
and  where  it  does  well,  considerable  thinning  out 
and  hard  cutting  back  of  weakly  shoots  may  be 
needful  to  keep  the  plants  regularly  furnished  with 
flowering  wood  from  base  to  summit  of  wall  or 
roof.  But,  as  already  remarked,  through  the  earlier 
stages  little  or  no  pruning  will  be  needed. 

A  RATHER  LIGHT  SOIL  seems  to  suit  this  Rose 
best.  Naturally,  it  seems  somewhat  tender,  and 
moderate  food  as  well  as  a  soil  that  tempts 
little  rooting,  such  as  a  mixture  of  peat  and 
loam  and  leaf  mould  or  thoroughly  well  rotted 
farmyard  manure,  suits  Niphetos  well.  The  root 
run  should  also  be  well  drained ;  the  slightest 
excess  of  water  at  the  roots,  the  merest  suspi- 
cion of  a  block  in  pots,  or  saturated  root  runs  in 
the  open,  tell  at  once  on  the  healthy  growth  and 
perfect  flowering  of  this  Rose.  A  dryish,  warmish 
atmosphere,  especially  throughout  the  winter 
months,  is  also  essential  to  the  free  production 
and  perfect  finishing  of  its  buds.  Little  or  no 
overhead  syringing  should  be  given  to  Niphetos 
from  November  to  March,  and   a  temperature 
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of  from  45°  to  60°  will  suit  it  admirably  during 
these  dull,  cold  months;  not  but  Niphetos  wU 
do  fairly  well  under  glass  under  less  fostering  and 
genial  conditions.  But  when  exposed  to  cold  or 
damp  in  winter  the  lovely  buds  are  apt  to  lose 
their  external  petals,  or,  worse  still,  to  rot  off  at  the 
neck  or  collar.  Such  symptoms  are  merely  the  na- 
tural protest  of  the  Eose  against  cold  or  damp. 
Niphetos  is  not  full-scented,  but  has  a  very  dis- 
tinct delicate  fragrance,  a  sort  of  half-and-half  mix- 
ture composed  of  Primroses  and  Violets.  The  foliage 
is  also  specially  fine  and  almost  unique  in  its  dis- 
tinctness, and.  the  Rose  needs  no  other  greenery 
either  for  button-hole  or  other  bouquets  or  general 
decorative  purposes.  In  those  old-fashioned  gar- 
dens where  flowers  are  not  wholly  grown  for  cut- 
ting no  Eose  is  more  worthy  of  a  place  for  the  de- 
coration of  a  wall,  roof,  rafter,  or  pillar  than  Ni- 
phetos. Trained  on  the  roof,  most  of  the  buds, 
from  the  slenderness  of  their  flowering  shootlets, 
depend  more  or  less  from  it,  thus  meriting  the 
title  of  showers,  if  not  in  the  aggregate  moun- 
tains of  snow.  D.  T.  Fish. 


PROTECTING  TEA  AND  OTHER  ROSES. 


Never  was  prompt  and  thorough  protection  more 
needful  than  this  year.  The  Roses  have  been 
growing  and  blooming  right  up  to  the  middle  of 
November.  At  that  time  we  gathered  five  good- 
sized  vases  full  of  Roses,  with  several  single  buds 
for  smaller  ones  from  the  open,  while,  as  to  growth, 
it  still  (November  19)  runs  on  unchecked.  All  this 
unseasonable  flowering  and  winter  growth  is  not 
only  unfavourable  to  maturity  of  wood,  but  it  ren- 
ders it  absolutely  impossible  ;  hence  the  necessity 
of  protecting  the  Rose  before  the  impending  frost 
cuts  them  through  the  core.  The  proverbial  folly 
of  locking  the  stable  door  after  the  steed  is  stolen 
is  still,  however,  all  too  often  and  too  literally  il- 
lustrated by  our  rosarians  who  hasten  to  protect 
their  plants  after  and  not  before  they  are  frozen. 
And  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  nor  too  loudly 
asserted  that  it  is  the  first  frosts  that  kill  or  injure 
the  Roses.  There  are  various  causes  for  this,  such 
as  the  suddenness  of  the  change  of  temperature, 
the  active  state  of  the  sap  at  this  period,  and  the 
wholly  unprepared  state  of  the  Roses  at  the  time 
of  freezing.  Nor  only  this  ;  the  apparent  injury 
caused  by  spring  frosts  is  no  true  measure  of  the 
real  ;  for  often  while  the  succulent  wood  only 
seems  blackened  or  bruised,  the  frost-bite  has 
already  entered  and  run  down  the  pith  almost  to 
or  even  beyond  the  root  collar.  It  is  these  frost-bites 
in  and  through  the  pith  of  Roses  that  lead  to 
the  wreck  and  ruin  of  so  many  plants  montlis 
after  the  injury  being  inflicted.  Even  when  and 
where  the  plants  recover  from  these  early  frost 
bites  the  bloom  for  the  next  season  is  often 
seriously  deteriorated,  being  very  seriously  lowered 
in  size  and  lessened  in  staying  power  in  conse- 
quence.    Hence  the  vital  importance  of 

Early  protection.  That  protection  may  take 
several  forms,  the  most  common  and  most 
■effectual  being  Fern  fronds,  long  strawy  litter, 
shrub  or  tree  boughs,  mats,  Moss,  tree  leaves. 
Reeds,  Cocoa  fibre  refuse,  manure,  or  the  earth 
itself.  Each  may  prove  best,  according  to  circum- 
stances of  cheapness,  procurability,  fitness,  &c. 
For  Tea  Roses  on  walls  a  thin  double  thatch  of 
Fern  fronds  and  Spruce  or  Yew  boughs  is  one  of 
the  most  perfect.  But  either  may  be  used  alone, 
or  any  kind  of  litter  or  straw  held  in  position  with 
worn-out  mats  or  strong  nets  would  answer  well. 
For  standard  Roses  in  the  open  or  dwarfs  there  is 
no  protection  for  the  top  equal  to  a  handful  of  dry 
Bracken  if  cut  and  carefully  harvested  before  ripe 
to  give  it  toughness  so  much  the  more  durable 
and  eflicient.  For  protecting  the  collars  and  a  few 
inches  of  the  base  of  the  main  shoots,  manure. 
Cocoa  fibre  refuse,  or  the  earth  earthed  up  over 
them  are  about  equally  efficient.  In  most  oases 
the  latter  is  the  best,  not  only  because  it 
is  the  cheapest,  the  earth  being  already  on  the 
spot,  but  likewise  because  it  is  the  most  efficient, 
and  for  this  reason  :  The  furrow  created  in  form- 
ing the  ridge  over  the  crowns  of  the  Roses  keeps 
these  crowns  the  drier  and  the  warmer  by  forming 


open  water-courses  for  the  free  and  spontaneous 
removal  of  most  of  the  water  that  falls  on  the 
Roses  throughout  the  winter.  So  important  is  this 
indirect  benefit  of  earthing  up  Roses  for  the  winter, 
that  means  should  always  be  adopted  to  keep  the 
outlets  of  the  furrows  clear,  so  that  the  water  may 
have  free  course  from  them  into  the  nearest  drain 
or  ditch. 

Another  means  of  protection  of  consider- 
able potency  may  also  always  be  found  on  the 
spot,  and  that  is  the  tops  of  the  Roses.  This  at 
times  is  thoughtlessly  destroyed.  In  no  case, 
however,  should  any  portion  of  the  tops  of  tender 
Roses  be  pruned  ofE  till  late  in  the  spring.  It  may 
seem  ridiculous  to  attribute  any  sensible  protec- 
tive power  to  the  tops  of  Tea  or  other  tender 
Roses.  Nevertheless,  these  alone  of  ten  suffice  to 
carry  the  base  of  the  shoots  safely  through  rather 
severe  winters ;  and  it  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  the  potency  of  protective  agents  cannot  be 
measured  by  their  mere  bulk  or  mass,  but  rather 
by  their  character  and  position.  Now,  both  of 
these  favour  the  tops  of  Roses  to  the  utmost,  and 
endow  them  with  a  power  of  guarding  off  cold 
altogether  out  of  proportion  to  their  mass.  Their 
twigs  or  boughs  are  found  in  the  right  place,  and 
their  light  and  sprayey  character  is  just  what  is 
most  needed  to  break  the  lines  of  radiation,  and 
so  moderate  the  severity  of  the  coming  frosts. 
Be  all  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  advice  to 
prune  not  at  all  at  present,  but  confine  our  atten- 
tion wholly  to  warding  off  cold  from  our  tender 
Roses,  is  as  sound  on  cultural  grounds  as  it  is  safe 
as  a  protective  precaution.  D.  T.  F. 


seen  once  to  have  its  merits^as  a  hardy  fine-foliaged 
plant  fully  recognised.  Since  publishing  his  ori- 
ginal description,  M.  Carrifere  has  sown  seeds  of 
P.  Pissardi  and  the  Myrobalan  Plum  under  the 
same  conditions.  The  results  were  in  both  cases 
the  same,  so  it  is  settled  definitely  enough  that  the 
former  does  not  produce  seedlings  with  coloure.d 
leaves,  and  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  work  on 
the  Plum  stock.  In  all  probability  P.  Pissardi  is 
a  variety  of  P.  cerasifera. 

George  Nicholson. 
Royal  Gardens,  Kerv. 


I  REES    AND    SHRUBS. 


A  NEW  FINE-FOLIAGED  SHRUB. 

(PRl'NUS  PISSARDI.*) 

It  seems  a  pity  to  let  the  present  planting  season 
pass  without  directing  attention  to  this,  the  most 
distinct  and  beautiful  of  shrubs  ®r  trees  with 
coloured  leaves  which  have  originated  in  gardens 
or  have  been  introduced  to  cultivation  for  many 
years.  Mons.  Carri^re  truly  remarks  that  it  is 
certainly  the  most  remarkable  plant  which  has 
been  introduced  for  some  years.  Besides  its  being 
a  novelty  (always  a  recommendation  in  itself),  it 
is  interesting  from  two  points  of  view,  as  a  fruit 
tree  as  well  as  a  "  foliage  "  plant.  The  leaves  are 
an  intense  red,  and  remain  on  the  plant  sometime 
after  those  of  most  of  its  allies  have  fallen.  To 
M.  Pissard,  the  head  gardener  to  the  Shah  of  Per- 
sia, is  due  the  credit  of  sending  Prunus  Pissardi  to 
France,  from  whence  it  has  been  widely  distri- 
buted. From  the  details  published  by  M.  Carriiire 
it  appears  that  this  new  Plum  comes  from  Tauris, 
an  important  Persian  town,  situated  about  270 
miles  from  Teheran,  It  seems  it  is  far  from 
common  in  Persia,  where  it  is  much  sought  after 
on  account  of  the  colour  of  its  leaves,  and  more 
particularly  for  its  fruits,  which  are  a  deep 
red,  even  as  soon  as  formed.  For  this  reason  the 
latter  are  valued  at  Teheran  even  before  being  ripe, 
and  are  eaten  with  salt,  and  also  used  for  table 
decoration. 

P.  Pissardi  is  a  much-branched  shrub,  with 
ascending  twigs  and  black,  shining  bark.  The 
leaves  vary  in  intensity  of  colouring  according  to 
the  time  of  year,  but  are  never  dull.  The  pure 
white  flowers  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Myro- 
balan section,  and  open  early  in  March.  The 
somewhat  small  fruits,  although  not  of  superior 
quality,  are  thoroughly  eatable  when  quite  ripe, 
M.  Carri^re  recommends  its  cultivation  in  pots 
like  SpirECas  and  other  woody  things,  as  the  plant 
branches  freely  and  bears  cutting  well.  It  is  tho- 
roughly hardy  in  this  country.  A  correspondent 
at  Forfar  writes  to  say  that  it  grows  vigorously  in 
the  nurseries  there.  During  a  recent  visit  to  the 
Waltham  Cross  Nurseries  of  Messrs.  W.  Paul  & 
Son  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  brilliant 
colouring  of  P.  Pissardi,  and  it  only  requires  to  be 


*  Prunus  Pissardi  —Carriire 
1881,  p.  190  (with  coloured  Jigure). 
pnrcis,  Spdth,  Catalogue  1883-84 


in    "  Revu^  Horticole," 
P.  cerasi/era  fol.  pur- 


NOTES  FROM  THE  NORTH. 

Woods  and  plantations  are  not  yet  wholly  di" 
vested  of  their  autumnal  tints,  even  though  the 
summits  of  the  mighty  "  Bens  "  are  capped  with 
snow.  As  a  rule,  timber  of  the  largest  size  is  to 
be  found  in  these  exposed  districts  along  the  base 
of  the  hills,  where  the  soil  is  sometimes  of  con- 
siderable depth  and  formed  of  particles  of  disin- 
tegrated rock,  mixed  up  with  the  decomposed 
remains  of  vegetable  substances,  the  accumulation 
of  ages.  On  such  places  may  be  found  patches  of 
rich  green  Grass,  banks  of  brown  Bracken,  and  here 
and  there  a  giant  Pine  ;  and  although  such  trees 
are  exposed  to  the  blast  from  all  quarters,  yet  they 
are  seldom  torn  up  by  the  roots.  Unerring  Nature 
has  planted  them  there,  and  has  done  her  work  so 
well,  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  stem  may  be 
broken  over,  but  the  roots  will  never  yield  a  single 
inch.  My  attention  has  of  late  been  directed  to 
the  serious  havoc  sometimes  made  in  artificially 
formed  plantations  by  storms  of  wind  uprooting 
young  trees.  It  is  disheartening  to  a  proprietor 
who  takes  an  interest  in  the  improvement  of  his 
property  to  find  great  quantities  of  the  trees 
planted  some  ten  or  twenty  years  ago  so  imper- 
fectly rooted  that,  on  being  gradually  thinned  to 
admit  air  and  light,  numbers  of  them  get  upset 
and  others  so  much  loosened  in  the  ground  as  to 
be  a  serious  drawback  to  their  healthy  develop- 
ment. Young  trees  planted  by  the  cross-notch 
system  should  have  their  roots  spread  out  in  a 
regular  manner  from  the  base  of  the  stem.  When 
the  work  is  thus  properly  executed  the  roots  are 
placed  in  a  position  at  once  to  collect  food  and 
support  the  trees  against  wind  attacks  from  all 
quarters.  There  is,  however,  a  system  of  notch 
planting  called 

The  L  notch,  formed  by  two  cuts  with  the 
spade  at  right  angles,  thus — [_.  In  this  way,  by 
pressing  down  the  handle  of  the  spade,  the  turf 
is  opened  up  and  the  plant  inserted  at  the  corner. 
The  spade  is  then  withdrawn,  the  turf  trampled 
down  with  the  foot,  and  the  work  is  finished. 
Now,  it  must  be  evident  that  such  trees  never 
could  thrive  and  establish  themselves  in  any- 
thing like  a  satisfactory  manner.  How  could 
they,  inasmuch  as  the  roots  are  all  placed 
on  one  side  of  the  plant  like  those  of  a  fruit  tree 
planted  against  a  wall  ?  Trees  planted  in  this  way 
are  not  only  apt  to  be  blown  over,  but,  owing  to 
the  way  in  which  their  roots  are  placed,  they  have 
to  collect  food  from  one  spot  only,  a  serious  draw- 
back to  the  healthy  development  of  the  trees  in 
early  life  ;  indeed,  a  great  many  of  such  trees 
never  do  make  useful  timber.     In 

Pit  planting  the  size  of  the  pits  should  always 
be  regulated  to  suit  the  size  of  the  trees  to  be 
planted.  In  performing  the  operation  the  young 
tree  should  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  pit,  and 
the  roots  should  be  properly  spread  out  in  all 
directions  from  the  base  of  the  plant  towards  the 
sides  of  the  pit.  If  the  pit  be  square,  however, 
some  planters  place  the  young  tree  in  one  of  the 
corners.  They  say  that  by  so  doing  the  trees  have 
two  firm  sides  to  rest  upon,  and  consequently  are 
not  so^  easily  blown  over  as  when  planted  in  loose 
soil  in  the  centre.  In  this  they  are  certainly 
right,  but  ultimately  the  evils  attending  the-  sys- 
tem show  themselves  ;  in  fact,  trees  thus  treated 
are  not  planted  at  all,  but  laid  in  by  the  heels  ; 
they  are  only  wedged  in  between  a  hard  bank  of 
earth  and  the  soil  in  front  with  the  roots  all  one 
way. 
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When  planted  properly  in  loose  earth  in  the 
centre  of  the  pits  they  should  be  examined  in 
spring,  and  any  plants  upset  during  the  winter 
will  require  to  be  set  up  and  made  firm  with  the 
foot.  As  soon,  however,  as  they  talie  to  the  soil 
they  will  give  no  further  trouble,  and 
the  roots  will  not  only  be  enabled  to 
collect  food  from  all  quarters,  but  like- 
wise to  act  as  cables  to  support  and 
keep  the  tree  in  its  proper  position,  no  matter 
from  what  point  of  the  compass  the  storm  may 
come.  In  a  natural  forest  we  never  see  trees  with 
the  roots  all  on  one  side  ;  no.  Nature  is  very  care- 
ful to  have  them  spread  out  in  all  directions  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  cater  for  the  support  of 
the  tree.  It  would  be  well  indeed  if  we  were  to 
study  her  ways  more  closely  in  many  things  than 
we  do,  and  in  none  more  so  than  in  tree  planting. 

Young  trees  send  down  their  tap  roots  to 
steady  them  in  their  position,  and  extend  the  side 
ones  in  all  directions,  and  any  interruption  as  re- 
gards their  spread,  from  whatever  cause,  is  at  the 
expense  of  healthy  development.  In  illustration 
of  this  we  may  have  only  to  refer  to  the  injurious 
effects  produced  on  young  trees  by  planting  in 
flower  pots  in  which  their  roots  are  cramped  and 
confined.  As  soon  as  they  reach  the  sides  cf  the  pots 
their  onward  course  is  arrested,  and  as  they  cannot 
extend  in  a  forward  direction,  they  push  their 
way  round  and  round  the  pot  in  the  hopes  of  find- 
ing some  chink  or  fissure  through  which  they  may 
make  their  escape.  When  such  plants  are  re- 
moved from  the  pot  their  root  has  the  appearance 
of  a  cork-screw,  and  as  such  trees  are  useless 
either  for  ornament  or  utility,  the  best  plan  is  to 
burn  or  otherwise  destroy  them.  Such  trees  get 
uprooted  even  by  an  ordinary  gust  of  wind.  When 
it  is  necessary  to  give  protection  to  young  trees, 
the  best  plan  is  to  grow  them  in  boxes  or  baskets  ; 
in  this  way  there  is  less  risk  of  cramping  their 
roots.  "        J.  B.  Websteb. 


The  Euonymus  as  a  wall  plant.— Few 

plants  are  better  adapted  for  covering  walls  than 
the  several  kinds  of  Euonymus.  Their  foliage  is 
bright  and  cheerful  at  all  times  of  the  year,  but 
especially  in  winter.  In  the  shape  of  a  dwarf 
shrub,  or  as  a  plant  for  a  window  box  or  pot  we 
are  all  familiar  with  the  Euonymus,  but  as  a  wall 
plant  it  is  not  nearly  so  common  as  it  deserves  to 
be.  Some  of  the  trailing  varieties,  such  as  E. 
radicans  variegatus,  root  on  walls  and  cling  to  them 
almost  as  tenaciously  as  Ivy.  On  old  rough  stone 
walls  beautiful  winter  effects  can  be  produced  by 
planting  Euonymuses,  Cotoneasters,  Pyracanthas, 
and  other  berry-bearing  climbers. — J.  G.,  Hants. 

Poisonous   Rosaceous    plants.  —  On 

p.  422  of  The  Gaedek  for  November  10  the 
question  is  asked  as  to  the  poisonous  properties  or 
otherwise  of  the  berries  of  Cotoneaster  and  Pyra- 
cantha.  I  agree  with  the  editorial  reply  in  con- 
sidering them  not  poisonous,  but  beg  to  differ 
from  the  statementwhich  implies  that  none  of  the 
shrubs  or  trees  belonging  to  the  Eosacese  are 
poisonous.  The  common  Cherry  Laurel  (Pruuus 
Laurocerasus)  is  an  instance  to  the  contrary.  The 
leaves,  ba,rk,  and  fruit  of  this  shrub  are  all  more 
or  less  poisonous  ;  the  Bitter  Almond,  again  (P. 
Amygdalus),  is  the  source  of  essential  oil  of  bitter 
Almonds,  well  known  for  its  poisonous  properties, 
due  to  the  presence  of  hydrocyanic  orprussio  acid. 
— John  R.  Jackson,  Museum,  Kew. 

Dimorphanthusjuglandifolius.— In  de- 
scribing this  fine  shrub  from  my  specimens  in  last 
issue  of  The  Gaedbn,  doubtless  by  a  slip  of  the 
pen,  you  gave  the  length  of  the  leaves  as  2i 
inches  instead  of  feet,  2J  inches  being  about  the 
length  of  the  leaflets.  I  find  I  understated  the 
annual  growth  of  this  shrub,  as,  on  measuring  my 
specimen,  I  find  it  has  added  between  6  inches 
and  7  inches  to  its  height  this  season,  which  is 
now  just  under ^6  feet.  There  were  seven  or  eight 
spikes  of  bloom  similar  to  the  one  I  sent  you  with 
the  leaf,  and  the  flowers  are,  I  think,  altogether 
identical  with  those  of  the  common  D.  man- 
churicus,  which  it  resembles  in  every  way  save  the 


foliage,  which  is  quite  distinct.  I  believe  this 
shrub  to  be  perfectly  hardy,  as  none  of  the  severe 
winters  we  have  had  since  it  came  to  me  have 
affected  it  in  the  least.  I  should  think  it  is  a 
native  of  China  or  Manchuria. — W.  E.  G. 

Pyracantha  berries.—"  We  all  of  us,"  says 
the  Gardeners'  Chroniele,  "  owe  it  to  the  birds  to 
defend  them  from  unjustifiable  charges,  as  they 
have  had  to  suffer  so  much  from  our  prejudice  and 
ignorance.  A  gardener  remarked  to  us  recently 
that  the  birds  had  made  very  early  inroads  into  the 
berries  of  the  Pyracantha,  and  indeed  the  lace- 
rated and  spotted  berries  bore  out  that  interpre- 
tation. It  was  not  the  true  one,  however  ;  for  on 
examining  the  berries  more  carefully  it  became 
obvious  that  the  fruits  had  cracked,  as  Pears  do 
upon  occasion,  and  that  the  apparent  lacerations 
were  nothing  but  the  separation  of  the  fleshy 
flower-stem  from  the  dry  hard  carpels  in  the  in- 
terior, which  would  the  more  readily  be  dispersed." 
The  fruit  may,  in  some  cases,  crack  in  the  way 
here  described,  but  it  is  oftener  spoiled  by  the 
birds.  A  large  portion  of  our  house  is  covered 
with  the  Pyracantha,  and  at  almost  any  hour  of 
the  day  the  birds,  several  species,  may  be  seen 
close  to  the  window-sill,  making  a  meal  of  the 
berries,  and  when  killed  and  opened,  these  may  be 
found  in  their  crops.  The  top  sides  of  the  clus- 
ters are  eaten  first  as  a  rule,  as  the  birds  find  a 
seat  there.  It  is  not  the  gardener  who  is  ignorant 
this  time.— Obsebver. 


PLANTS  IN  FLOWEE. 


Escallonla  njontevideusls.— This  beautiful  shrub 
is  now  covered  with  its  pure  white  flowers,  a  specimen  of 
which  I  send  with  this.  The  plant  is  12  feet  high  and 
10  feet  through.  I  find  it  to  bakery  difficult  to  propagate, 
and  very  severe  frosts  are  apt  to  kiU  it  to  the  ground.— 
Sanguinea,  Truro. 

*.^*  A  pretty  shrub,  with  dense  pyramidal  clusters  of 
Hawthorn-like  blossoms.  About  London  it  requires  wall 
protection.— Ed.     - 

Centropogon  Lucyanus  is  now  com- 
mencing to  open  its  brightly  coloured  blossoms, 
and  they  will  continue  to  be  produced  during  the 
next  two  months.  It  is  a  plant  which  likes  mode- 
rately light  soil  and  a  stove  temperature.  Its  fo- 
liage is  bright  green  and  cheerful  looking,  and  its 
tubular-shaped  flowers  are  rich  crimson-scarlet. 
Besides  their  beauty  on  the  plant,  small  sprays  of 
them  are  also  valuable  in  a  cut  state,  as  they  last 
some  days  in  water,  and  are  very  bright-looking 
in  winter. — H.  P. 

Ohorozemacordatumsplendens.— This 
is  better  grown  at  Singleton  than  in  any  place  in 
which  I  have  seen  it.  Plants  of  it  in  12-inoh  pots 
are  6  feet  high,  as  much  in  diameter,  and  a  dense 
mass  of  healthy  shoots.  This  Chorozema  is  treated 
here  in  the  same  way  as  one  of  the  most  ordinary 
of  greenhouse  plants,  and  it  is  almost  constantly 
in  bloom.  Just  now  it  is  a  mass  of  flower,  and 
one  of  the  finest  plants  which  can  be  grown  for 
supplying  cut  flowers.  In  times  gone  by  it  used 
to  be  a  favourite  exhibition  plant ;  but  now  one 
scarcely  ever  sees  it  even  on  the  tables  of  our 
great  London  shows.— Cambrian. 

AUamanda  Henderson!.  —  We  have  a 
plant  of  this  AUamanda  in  a  12-inch  pot  that 
opened  its  first  flowers  on  May  21.  Since  that 
time  we  have  cut  from  it  3000  blooms  ;  over  fifty 
are  expanded  at  present,  and  there  are  several 
clusters  of  buds.  The  pot  is  placed  on  a  shelf  at 
the  back  of  a  Pine  stove,  and  the  shoots  are  trained 
on  wires  along  the  roof  extending  at  present  a  very 
little  over  10  feet.  1  think,  for  the  space  which  it 
covers,  that  this  year  the  blooms  are  exceedingly 
prolific. — W.  RiGDEN,  EyTiham,  Lodge,  Shejiherd's 
Bush. 

Azalea  rosseflora. — This  is  a  very  pretty 
Azalea,  and  one  thoroughly  distinct  from  all  others 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  not  only  in  appear- 
ance, but  also  in  the  time  of  fiowering,  as  in  a 
temperature  slightly  above  that  of  an  ordinary 
greenhouse  it  will  bloom  continuously  throughout 
the  autumn  and  winter,  while  other  kinds  will 
require  sharp  forcing  to  have  them  in  bloom  by 
Christmas.    In  general  appearance  it  is  distinct, 


being  of  a  dense,  sturdy  habit  of  growth,  and 
forming  a  globular-shaped  bush,  which,  even 
when  old,  is  little  more  than  a  foot  high  and  2 
feet  across.  The  flowers  are  about  2  inches  in 
diameter,  moderately  double,  and  of  a  very  pleasing 
shade  of  salmon-pink.  When  partially  expanded 
the  origin  of  its  specific  name  becomes  apparent, 
as  the  flowers  then,  except  in  colour,  greatly  re- 
semble small  Rosebuds,  but  when  open  that  cha- 
racter is  not  so  well  marked.  This  Azalea  is  also 
known  under  the  names  of  Rollissoni  and  balsamae- 
flora.  It  was  introduced  into  this  country  several 
years  ago  from  Japan,  but,  probably  owing  to  its 
slow  growth,  it  has  only  been  distributed  to  a 
limited  extent,  though  a  very  desirable  kind. — 
Alpha. 

Pentstenaons.— These  are  amongst  the  most 
useful  of  all  border  flowers.  They  begin  to  bloom 
in  June  and  July,  and  many  of  them  are  still 
bright  and  attractive.  They  may  be  increased  by 
means  of  cuttings  put  in  in  the  autumn  ;  dibble 
them  into  sandy  soil  along  the  bottom  of  a  wall 
or  hedge,  and  transfer  them  to  the  borders  in 
spring.  Another  way  is  to  allow  the  old  plants  to 
grow  on  year  after  year  in  the  same  place,  and 
thus  managed  they  bloom  earlier  and  more  pro- 
fusely than  cuttings  are  capable  of  doing  the  first 
season.— J.  MuiR. 

Euphorbia  jacquiniseflora.— The  manner 
in  which  this  is  cultivated  at  Singleton  deserves 
notice.  Young  plants  of  it  are  propagated  every 
spring  and  grown  on  in  pots  for  a  year  or  more. 
During  this  time  they  are  kept  well  down  by  stop- 
ping the  shoots  until  a  bushy  base  has  been  se- 
cured ;  then  they  are  turned  out  of  their  pots  and 
planted  in  a  bed  in  a  warm  Cucumber  pit.  Here 
each  plant  throws  up  scores  of  robust  shoots,  from 
3  feet  to  5  feet  long,  and  from  now  onwards  these 
are  profusely  clothed  with  the  charming  blossoms 
which  make  this  plant  in  winter  such  a  universal 
favourite.— Cambrian. 

Hymenocallis    macrostephana.  —  We 

were  much  impressed  with  the  beauty  of  this 
bulbous  plant  in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Frogmore 
the  other  day,  where  a  flne  specimen  bore  a  large 
umbel  of  flowers.  It  is  a  Pancratium-like  plant, 
but  larger  than  either  P.  speciosum  or  P.  caribbjeum, 
and,  as  its  specific  name  implies,  the  crown  of 
the  flower  is  very  large,  spreading  out  like  a 
funnel-shaped  transparent  web.  The  flowers  are 
of  the  purest  whiteness,  and  produce  en  masse  a 
fine  effect,  which  is  enhanced  by  the  foliage  being 
of  an  unusually  deep  green  tint.  It  is  a  plant 
that  deserves  to  be  grown  in  every  good  garden, 
more  particularly  as  it  flowers  in  autumn  and 
winter. 

Chrysanthemums  not  disbudded.— I 
send  you  a  few  sprays  of  Chrysanthemums 
gathered  yesterday  from  out-of-doors.  1  could 
send  you  scores  of  similar  ones  from  the  same 
two  plants.  Not  a  single  bud  has  been  removed 
from  them,  and  yet  surely  they  are  large  enough 
for  all  purposes  where  lovely  flowers  are  wanted. 
The  yellow  variety  is  Mrs.  Dixon ;  the  white  one 
Mrs.  Parnell,  a  sport  from  Mrs.  G.  Eundle,  not 
quite  so  shapely,  but  stronger  and  more  free- 
flowering  than  its  parent.— G.  H.  Engleheart, 
Applesham,  Andover. 

*t*  Charming  blooms,  four  and  five  in  a  truss  ; 
not  large,  but  large  enough  for  all  purposes,  except 
for  exhibition,  and  very  perfect.— Ed. 

Crowea  latifolia. — Like  the  Correas,  this  is 
one  of  the  pretty  Australian  rutaceous  plants 
whose  existence  in  gardens  has  almost  ceased,  but 
which,  when  well  managed,  is  deserving  of  a  first 
position  among  winter-flowering  greenhouse 
plants.  C.  latifolia  is  not  what  one  might  call  a 
plant  of  easy  cultivation  ;  still,  whatever  skill  is 
required  for  its  successful  management  is  fully  re- 
warded by  the  beauty  and  usefulness  of  its 
flowers.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Croweas  have 
fallen  into  disrepute  owing  to  their  failure  to 
thrive  under  cultivation  when  grown  on  their  own 
roots  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  to  apply  to  Cor- 
reas and  Eriostemons_.  which,  along  with  the 
Croweas,  require  to  be  grafted  on  each  other  or  on 
some  closely  allied  plant.    In  this  last  particular 
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lies  the  secret  of  success  with  these  plants.  I  saw 
in  the  Clapton  Nurseries  some  pretty  little  plants 
of  C.  latifolia  bearing  in  the  axils  of  almost  every 
leaf  fleshy,  Trimula-shaped,  rose-coloured  flowers. 
C.  saligna  is  another  handsome  species  with 
narrow  foliage  and  rose-coloured  flowers.  Croweas 
may  be  had  in  bloom  in  summer  and  autumn  as 
well  as  during  winter.  I  have  sometimes  met 
with  C.  latifolia  labelled  C.  macrantha. — B. 

Clove  Carnations.—  Mr.  Woolford,  East 
Thorpe,  Reading,  sends  us  blooms  partly  expanded 
and  buds  of  the  old  Clove  Carnation  cut  from 
plants  in  the  open  ground  on  the  19th  inst.,  con- 
cerning which  he  says,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
sharp  frosts  of  last  week,  they  would  have  been  by 
this  time  fully  developed  blossoms.  He  has  been 
cutting  fine  blooms  from  the  same  plants  from 
the  time  of  their  first  blooming,  and,  anticipating 
a  frost  on  the  afternoon  of  the  12th  inst.,  he 
looked  over  the  bed  and  found  several  blooms 
which  almost  rivalled  the  earlier  blossoms  for 
sweetness.  The  plants  in  question  were  layered 
in  August  last  year,  and  planted  in  a  moderately 
rich,  open  bed  in  the  November  following. 

LucuUa  gratlseima.— Some  glorious  clus- 
ters of  this  lovely  Nepaulese  shiub  have  been  sent 
to  us  from  the  conservatory  at  The  Grange,  Aires- 
ford,  by  Mr.  D.  Allan,  gardener  there.  The  foliage, 
too,  is  more  luxurious  than  we  usually  see  it.  The 
delicate  rosy  pink  flowers  of  this  shrub,  and  the 
delicious  fragrance  which  they  exhale,  render  it  a 
most  desirable  plant  for  the  greenhouse.  It  is  by 
no  means  a  difficult  plant  to  deal  with.  It  thrives 
best  planted  out  in  a  border  of  good  soil,  rather 
loamy  than  otherwise,  and  the  house  should  be  a 
light  and  airy  one.  It  succeeds  admirably  as  a 
standard,  but  may  be  grown  well  against  a  wall, 
for  which  it  makes  a  beautiful  covering.  Mr. 
Allan  observes  that  the  plants  under  his  care  are 
standards  several  feet  in  height,  and  now  laden 
with  flower  clusters  as  fine  as  those  sent. 

A  new  Pancratium,  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful species  which  we  have  seen,  has  just  flowered 
in  Mr.  W.  Bull's  nursery,  at  Chelsea.  It  is  dis- 
tinct from  any  other  in  cultivation.  It  has  thick, 
leathery  leaves  similar  to  those  of  P.  caribbseum. 
The  flower-stem  in  the  plant  which  we  saw  was 
unusually  short,  being  only  about  6  inches  high. 
From  the  top  of  th^  stem  is  produced  an  umbel 
of  flowers,  each  possessing  an  excessively  long 
tube  as  much  as  9  inches  in  length.  The  sepals 
are  long  and  narrow,  peculiarly  twisted  and  fall 
perpendicularly.  The  corona  is  shallowly  funnel- 
shaped,  web-like,  and  borne  erect  on  a  tube  about 
an  inch  high.  The  flowers  are  altogether  different 
in  structure  from  those  of  the  commonly  culti- 
vated species,  and  being  of  snowy  whiteness  have 
an  extremely  chaste  appearance.  It  is  not  named 
yet,  and  probably  is  quite  new. 

Oestrum  (Habrothamnus)  elegans. — Last 
week  we  alluded  to  the  yellow  Cestrum  (C.  auran- 
tiacum)  as  a  suitable  plant  for  training  up  a  pillar 
or  tall  stake,  and  as  much  may  be  said  in  fa- 
vour of  C.  elegans  for  similar  purposes.  It  is 
grown  at  Kew  as  a  companion  plant  to  the  yellow 
one,  and  the  fine  crop  of  purplish  flowers  which 
it  has  borne  throughout  the  autumn,  and  continues 
still  to  bear,  renders  it  most  ornamental.  C.  ele- 
gans is  an  old  garden  favourite,  both  because  of 
its  flowers  and  also  on  account  of  the  crop  of 
bright  red  berries  that  succeeds  them.  Although 
often  grown  as  a  pot  plant,  it  is  best  when  planted 
out  as  at  Kew,  where  both  in  the  conservatory 
(No.  4),  and  also  in  the  temperate  house,  it  flowers 
and  fruits  very  freely. 

Oorreas  —These  are  not  so  much  used  for  the 
decoration  of  the  greenhouse  and  conservatory 
during  winter  as  they  might  be.  In  a  small 
state  they  are  exceedingly  handsome  flowering 
plants,  but  when  grown  on  into  the  dimensions 
they  are  known  to  assume  in  Australia,  and  as 
they  were  grown  by  cultivators  here  twenty  years 
ago,  some  of  these  Australian  Fuchsias,  as  they 
are  called  in  Australia,  are  handsome  shrubs. 
Where  convenient,  Correas  thrive  best  planted 
out  in  beds  in  a  light  and  cool  position  in  the  con- 


servatory ;  they  are  free-growing  and  quick-rooting 
plants,  and  love  to  be  allowed  to  grow  naturally 
instead  of  in  the  tight-fitting  pots  in  which  they 
are  generally  grown.  Shrubs  from  6  feet  to  8  feet 
high,  and  almost  as  much  through,  with  graceful 
twiggy  shoots  and  leathery  leaves,  and  thickly 
covered  with  red,  crimson,  and  pure  white  flowers, 
during  the  greater  portion  of  the  winter  months 
are  really  desirable  subjects  for  conservatory  de- 
coration, and  Correas  are  all  this  when  planted 
out  and  treated  liberally  both  as  regards  soil, 
light,  and  water.  The  best  of  them  are  C.  cardi- 
nalis,  C.  Brilliant,  C.  ventrioosa,  and  C.  magnifica. 
— K. 

The  blue  Marguerite  (Agathiea  coslestis). 
— This  maj'  be  described  as  a  perpetual  bloomer, 
for  it  can  be  had  in  flower  all  the  year  round  ; 
during  winter,  however,  it  is  most  attractive,  when 
blue  flowers  are  scarce.  The  name  blue  Margue- 
rite sufficiently  indicates  the  appearance  of  the 
flower,  and,  like  the  ordinary  Paris  Daisy,  its 
flower-stalks  are  so  long,  that  when  used  for  bou- 
quets and  similar  purposes  no  wiring  is  required. 
It  is  an  old  inhabitant  of  our  greenhouses,  but  it 
flowers  freely  in  the  open  air  in  summer.  If, 
however,  the  flowers  are  picked  off  as  soon  as 
visible  till  the  autumn,  and  the  plants  are  lifted 
and  taken  into  a  temperature  of  from  55°  to  65°, 
with  ordinary  care  they  will  continue  in  bloom  for 
a  long  time.  Its  value  for  cutting  purposes  is  en- 
hanced by  the  fact  that  as  the  flowers  are  picked 
they  are  rapidly  succeeded  by  others. — H.  P. 

November  flowers.— Herewith  I  send  you 
a  gathering  of  flowers  cut  from  out  of  doors  this 
morning  (November  19).  We  had  some  frost  last 
week  which  destroyed  almost  all  the  Dahlias ; 
however,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
hardy  border  has  not  yet  lost  its  charms.  Our 
Christmas  Roses  are  fine,  though  early  ;  Schizos- 
tylis  coccinea  and  the  various  Chrysanthemums 
I  never  saw  better.  The  large  red  Fuchsia  sent  is 
the  variety  known  as  exoniensis ;  it  is  a  good  kind 
and  perfectly  hardy,  having  stood  in  one  position 
here  for  several  years. — John  C.  Tallaok, 
Pridemix  Place,  Padsto7v,  Cornwall. 

*j,*  The  Cornish  climate  is  evidently  favourable 
as  regards  outdoor  vegetation.  The  Dahlias  sent, 
chiefly  bouquet  sorts,  are  as  good  as  we  get  about 
London  in  September.  The  Chrysanthemums,  too, 
for  outdoor  blooms,  are  wonderfully  fine,  particu- 
larly the  tassel-headed  Japanese  sorts.  The  other 
flowers  include  Belladonna  Lilies  (very  fine).  Mig- 
nonette, French  Marigolds,  Snapdragons,  Pentste- 
mons.  Gladioli,  and  Sweet  Peas.  The  Hellebore 
Mr.  Tallack  mentions  is  the  true  H.  niger  major 
or  altifolius,  as  some  call  it.  It  is  the  finest  form 
we  have  seen.  The  outstretched  blooms  measure 
4J  inches  across.  The  Fuchsia  is  not  F.  exonien- 
sis, but  some  ordinary  double  variety. — Ed. 


PHYLLOXERA  IN  ENGLISH  VINERIES. 
It  seem  that  this  troublesome  pest  is  constantly 
appearing  in  very  unaccountable  places  all  over 
the  country,  and  no  doubt  it  has  often  appeared 
in  vineries,  though  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  it 
by  the  press.  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that 
if  we  kept  our  Vines  isolated,  taking  care  not  to 
introduce  any  foreign  Vines,  that  all  would  be 
safe,  but  that  this  is  a  mistake  some  correspond- 
ence in  a  contemporarj'  abundantly  proves.  It 
has  appeared  in  a  vinery  at  Chevering,  and  the 
gardener,  Mr.  Gray,  says,  "  The  question  of  its 
introduction  to  different  places  is  a  very  important 
one  indeed,  as  if  that  could  be  ascertained  with 
any  degree  of  certainty,  gardeners  would  then  be 
able  to  avoid  it  or  stamp  it  out.  Little  doubt  exists 
in  my  mind  that  if  no  Vines  had  been  bought  in 
there  would  have  been  no  Phylloxera  here."  So 
says  Mr.  Gray  ;  but  Mr.  David  Thomson  gives  an 
instance  in  which  it  was  introduced  to  a  garden 
in  a  different  way.  In  this  case  it  was  proved 
that  some  Roses  had  been  purchased  in  France, 
and  that  being  received  when  the  ground  out  of 
doors  was  frozen,  they  were  laid  in  amongst  some 
potting  soil,  and  remained  there  for  some  time. 
1 "  Afterwards  the  young  Vines  were  potted  in  this 


soil.  No  doubt  the  eggs  of  the  Phylloxera  had 
been  imported  with  the  Roses."  This  is  not  only 
a  feasible,  but  a  reasonable  view  of  the  case  ;  and 
the  knowledge  that  the  eggs  of  this  insect  may 
be  imported  from  France  not  only  on  Roses,  but 
on  Lilacs  and  other  plants,  should  make  us  very 
cautious  as  to  purchasing  such  things. 

My  own  experience  with  the  Phylloxera  has 
been  as  extensive  as  that  of  most  people.  Some 
ten  years  ago  I  planted  a  house  of  young  Vines, 
which  did  remarkably  well ;  and  when  they  had 
almost  reached  the  top  of  ihe  house  the  Phylloxera 
appeared  on  two  of  them,  and  also  on  young  Vines 
in  the  next  house.  We  certainly  bought  Vines 
that  season,  although  this  pest  appeared  on  our 
own  first.  Both  houses  were  at  once  destroyed 
and  all  the  material  of  the  border  carted  away  a 
mile  or  so  from  the  garden.  Next  season  there 
was  no  appearance  of  Phylloxera,  but  the  year  fol- 
lowing it  appeared  in  another  house  200  yards 
from  where  it  first  showed  itself.  I  wanted  to  de- 
stroy the  Vines  at  once  ;  but  several  people 
thought  I  was  mistaken,  and  that  the  warty  ap- 
pearance on  the  leaves  might  be  caused  by  some- 
thing else.  It  was,  however,  proved  to  be  the 
Phylloxera,  though  that  season  no  Vines  had  been 
introduced.  Two  or  three  years  afterwards  the 
pest  again  appeared,  though  not  introduced  on 
Vines. 

Oar  case  stands  thus  ;  We  have  purchased  Lilacs 
purchasing  Roses  annually.  Where  they  come 
from  one  cannot  say.  We  also  have  Lily  of  the 
Valley  from  somewhere  over  the  sea — whether 
from  France  or  Germany  I  know  not ;  certain  it  is 
that  the  Phylloxera  never  appeared  in  our  perma- 
ment  vineries,  but  in  the  houses  and  pits  to  which 
these  plants  are  taken  in  to  force.  The  insect 
itself  cannot  live  on  roots,  but  in  France  the  soil 
from  which  dead  Vines  have  been  cleared  must  be 
full  of  eggs.  What  more  likely,  too,  than  that 
ground  rendered  useless  for  Vines  may  have  been 
planted  with  Roses,  Lilacs,  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
&c.,  for  the  English  market,  and  that  the  eggs 
have  been  sent  into  our  gardens  in  this  manner  ? 
The  matter  certainly  requires  investigating.  It 
may  be  that  I  am  wrong,  but  if  right  it  behoves 
us  to  keep  all  these  foreign  introductions  outside 
the  garden  walls  and  trust  to  other  plants  than 
Lilacs  to  produce  flowers  during  the  winter  and 
spring  months.  J.  Douglas. 


COUNTRY  HOUSE  SURROUNDINGS. 
Nothing  looks  so  snug  and  home-like  as  an  old 
English  country  house  embowered  in  foliage,  like 
that  represented  in  the  accompanying  illustration . 
Unhappily,  however,  such  examples  are  rare  com- 
pared with  the  numbers  one  sees  with  nothing 
but  bare  walls  and  treeless  surroundings.  Some 
seem  frightened  to  have  trees  too  near  their 
dwellings,  and  particularly  foliage  on  their  walls. 
The  aversion  to  Ivy  on  a  house  is  doubtless  due 
to  the  impression  that  it  causes  dampness  in 
winter,  which  it  certainly  does  in  some  localities 
if  both  it  and  the  tree  and  shrub  surroundings 
are  too  dense.  The  tree  growth  especially  should 
be  so  arranged  as  not  to  obscure  sunlight,  and  if 
deciduous  trees  be  employed  little  need  be  feared 
on  the  score  of  dampness.  No  one  would  think 
of  completely  smothering  a  house  in  Irees,  except 
in  very  exposed  places  as  a  break  to  the  wind, 
and  by  no  means  should  the  southerly  aspects 
be  planted  out.  The  house  here  represented  lies 
in  the  bottom  of  a  valley  near  a  large  lake,  and 
the  tree  growth  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  north 
and  east  sides.  There  are  some  fine  old  Elms, 
rather  unsafe  trees  near  buildings,  and  these,  as 
may  be  seen,  break  the  sky  line  of  the  building  in 
a  most  artistic  manner.  The  shrub  growth 
about  the  house  is  rather  dense,  too,  and  affords 
an  effectual  break  to  biting  east  winds.  The 
gran5  old  house  here  represented  is  completely 
enveloped  in  creepers,  and  these  reach  the  very 
chimney  tops.  As  regards  the  desirability  of  hav- 
ing Ivy-olothed  walls,  the  evidence  for  and  against 
them  seems  to  be  pretty  well  balanced,  but 
there  can  be  no  question  that  greenery  of  any  sort 
adds  largely  to  the  charms  of  a  house  whether  in 
town  or  country. 
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WINDOW  GARDENING.* 
No  one,  unless  engaged  in  the  business  extensively, 
can  have  any  conception  of  the  extent  to  which 
plants  are  used  for  window  gardening,  so  called, 
and  also  for  the  decoration  of  the  sitting-roomor 
parlour  daring  autumn,  winter,  and  spring.  Win- 
dow gardening,  as  it  is  done  in  England — and  it 
is  yet  there  done  much  better  than  with  us — con- 
sists in  having  boxes  fitted  so  as  to  rest  on  the 
window-sill  outside  the  window,  these,  of  course, 
being  used    only  at  seasons  when  it  is  warm 


water  must  be  provided,  either  by  making  holes 
an  inch  or  so  in  diameter,  at  distances  of  6  inches 
apart,  in  the  bottom,  or  making  the  bottom  of 
slats  placed  half  an  inch  or  so  apart.  Window 
boxes  are  often  made  to  be  quite  ornamental,  but 
that  is  o?  little  consequence,  for  if  the  plants  in 
them  are  properly  grown,  they  will  be  the  most 
attractive  ornament ;  and  as  drooping  plants 
are  essential  to  the  beauty  of  the  window 
box,  these  quickly  cover  up  all  parts  of 
it.  The  length  and  breadth  of  the  window  box, 
of  course,  should  conform  to  the  size  of  the  sill, 
but  they  should  never  exceed  6  inches  in  depth. 
Tliere  is  nothing  special  in  the  soil  used  for  win- 


A /oUage-covcred  house. 


enough  for  plants  to  be  placed  outside.  Such  boxes 
may  be  made  of  wood,  terra  cotta,  iron  or  wire 
patterns — the  latter  giving  free  drainage  for  water. 

Window  Boxes. 

A  cheap  window  box  is  often  made  of  slats  an 
inch  or  so  in  thickness.  These  are  placed  at  from 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch  apart  at  the  bottom  and 
side.  This,  like  the  wire  window  box,  gives  ample 
drainage,  which  is  always  a  great  advantage  to 
the  plants,  for,  besides  freely  allowing  the  water 
to  pass  off,  the  spaces  allow  the  air  to  get  through 
the  soil  to  the  roots — a  most  valuable  advantage  as 
regards  the  health  of  the  plants.  As  in  wire 
boxes,  Moss,  or  some  such  material,  must  be  placed 
against  the  slat-work,  to  prevent  the  soil  washing 
through  when  watering.  No  matter  of  what 
material  the  window  box  is  made,  outlets  for 

*  Window  Gardening,^  by  Mr.  Peter  Henderson,  in  New 
York  Borticultural  Society's  Proceedings. 


dow  boxes ;  the  same  rule  applies  here  as  for 
plant  culture  in  pots.  The  best  soil  is  what  is 
called  a  turfy  loam— that  is,  the  soil  formed  by 
rotted  sods  that  have  been  cut  2  inches  deep  from 
some  good  pasture  land.  That,  with  the  addition 
of  one-fourth  rotted  stable  manure  well  mixed 
through  it,  will  answer  for  almost  any  plant 
grown.  But  it  is  often  troublesome  to  get  the 
materials  to  compost  small  quantities  of  soil,  and 
it  is  usually  the  best  plan  to  get  what  soil  is 
wanted  either  for  window  boxes  or  the  potting  of 
plants  from  the  nearest  florist. 

Kinds  of  Plants. 

When  a  great  height  from  the  street,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  colours  used  should  be  of  the  brightest, 
particularly  those  that  hang  over  the  box.  An 
excellent  combination  is  made  by  planting  the 
Srst  or  inner  row  of  scarlet  Pelargoniums,  the 
middle  row  of  Golden  Feather,  while  the  outer  or 


drooping  line  should  be  Lobelia  gracilis,  which  has 
flowers  of  rich  blue,  drooping  when  well  grown 
from  IJ  feet  to  2  feet.  Another  style  is  to  plant 
the  inside  line  with  pink  Pelargoniums,  the  middle 
line  of  the  Rainbow  Plant,  as  it  is  sometimes  called 
(Alternanthera  major),  the  leaves  of  which  are 
tinted  yellow,  violet,  crimson,  orange,  &o.,  and  the 
drooping  or  outer  line  of  scarlet  Tropjeolums. 
Sometimes  a  mixed  variety  is  preferred,  which  may 
be  made  of  Heliotropes,  Lemon-scented  Verbenas, 
Fuchsias,  or  such  plants  as  taste  dictates,  having 
the  finer  kinds  of  Verbenas  or  Petunias  to  droop. 
The  plants  should  be  set  about  5  inches  or  C  inches 
apart.  Window  boxes  are  often  used  to  grow 
annual  plants  only  from  seed,  such  as  Mignonette, 
Sweet  Alyssum,  Asters,  Portulaca,  Drummond's 
Phlox,  &o.  These  had  better  be  sown  separately,  and 
not  mixed  up  in  the  same  box  ;  one  line  sown  in 
the  centre  of  the  box  is  sufficient.  After  having 
the  box  filled  with  proper  soil,  draw  a  furrow  in 
it  about  half  an  inch  deep;  in  that  sow 
the  seed — an  ordinary  sized  packet  is  enough- 
cover  the  soil  carefully  over  it,  and  then  press 
the  soil  so  as  to  moderately  firm  the  seed.  When 
dry,  water  gently  with  a  fine  rosed  watering-pot. 
If  the  seeds  are  sown  in  the  window  boxes  inside 
the  house,  it  may  be  done  any  time  in  April ;  but 
if  not  wanted  so  soon,  the  boxes  are  placed  out- 
side ;  then  the  sowing  should  be  deferred  till  May. 
After  the  seedlings  or  plants  have  grown  so  as  to 
be  well  established  in  boxes,  they  should  be  copi- 
ously watered  once  every  other  day  ;  if  the  weather 
is  dry  and  if  the  boxes  are  exposed  to  the  full 
glare  of  the  noonday  sun,  no  light  sprinkling  will 
answer  ;  the  water  must  be  poured  on  until  it  runs 
out  at  the  bottom  of  the  box.  If,  however,  they 
are  partly  shaded,  or  if  the  weather  is  cloudy  or 
wet,  judgment,  of  course,  must  be  used  in  the 
matter  of  watering.  The  rule  with  all  plants  in 
pots  or  boxes  is  never  to  water  until  the  soil  is 
dry,  and  then  water  thoroughly.  This  dryness  can 
be  determined  by  the  soil  getting  lighter  in  co- 
lour, or  by  examination  by  stirring  it  up  with  the 
fingers. 

Hakging  Baskets. 
These  may,  as  a  rule,  be  formed  of  similar 
materials  to  window  boxes,  although  the  usual 
kinds  are  such  as  are  formed  of  rustic  work 
and  wirework ;  these  last  are  rather  the  best 
suited  for  the  health  of  the  plants,  for  as  in 
window  boxes  so  made  they  allow  full  oppor- 
tunity for  the  free  passage  of  water  from  the  soil 
and  for  the  admission  of  air  to  the  roots.  As 
hanging  baskets  are  exposed  on  all  sides  to  the 
air,  they  will  require  more  attention  as  regards 
watering  than  window  boxes.  The  simplest  and 
most  efficient  way,  after  the  plants  have  been  well 
established,  is,  when  dry,  to  immerse  the  whole 
basket  in  a  tub  of  water.  This  is  particularly 
essential,  if  the  basket  is  made  of  wire  or  any 
such  material.  Rustic  baskets,  of  course,  do  not 
drain  off  so  freely,  and  immersing  them  in  water 
is  not  so  essential,  so  that  the  rule  for  watering 
window  boxes  may  be  adapted  to  them.  The 
plants  suitable  for  hanging  baskets  may  be  simi- 
lar to  those  used  for  window  boxes,  except  that  it 
conduces  much  to  the  appearance  of  the  baskets 
to  have  some  graceful  plant  placed  in  the  centre. 
For  that  purpose  nothing  is  better  than  some  of 
the  Palms  or  Dracfenas ;  of  Palms,  Latania  bor- 
bonica  or  Corypha  australis  are  excellent,  and  of 
Drac^nas,  D.  terminalis,  with  its  crimson  leaves, 
or  D.  indivisa,  with  its  drooping  fountain-like 
foliage,  are  all  good  types,  though  there  are  scores 
of  others ;  if  the  basket  has  handles,  some  climb- 
ing plant,  such  as  Ivy,  or  climbing  Fern,  &c.,  may 
be  trained  on  these,  while  the  plants  used  for 
drooping  over  the  sides  may  be  such  as  have  been 
recommended  for  window  boxes.  If  baskets  or 
vases  are  in  very  exposed  situations,  such  as  ceme- 
teries, where  water  cannot  be  easily  given,  it  is 
best  to  use  succulent  plants,  such  as  Echeverias 
and  Sempervivums  (Houseleeks)  for  the  centres, 
and  for  the  pendent  plants  some  of  the  beautiful 
forms  of  the  Sedum  or  Stonecrop  family.  All  of 
these  thrive  with  comparatively  little  moisture 
when  once  established,  and  present  a  good  ap- 
pearance, even  if  watered  copiously  once  a  week 
in  the  driest  weather, 
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Plants  in  Rooms. 
Although  plants  can  now  in  nearly  all  parts 
be  purchased  at  very  low  rates,  it  is  always  a 
satisfaction  to  the  indoor  gardener  to  know  that 
the  plant  which  he  or  she,  as  the  case  may 
be,  admires  and  cares  for  was  raised  at  home  from 
a  slip  or  a  seed.  But  as  the  best  modes 
of  propagating  plants  would  involve  too  much 
space  in  this  article,  I  must  refer  such  as  need 
instruction  on  the  raising  of  plants  from  slips  or 
seeds  to  works  on  such  subjects,  whether  they, 
however,  have  been  raised  at  home  or  purchased. 
It  is  all  important  that  they  be  in  vigorous 
health  to  start  with,  or  success  is  not  likely  to 
ensue,  for  once  a  plant  gets  unhealthy  it  is  a  loss 
of  labour  to  attempt  to  get  it  again  in  health. 
It  is  better  to  throw  it  away  and  start  again  with 
healthy  slips,  seeds,  or  plants.  If  the  young 
plants  have  not  been  raised  at  home  by  slips  or 
seeds,  it  is  always  better  to  purchase  young, 
healthy  plants  than  large  ones  that  have  been 
forced  into  flower,  although  we  well  know  that, 
with  the  majority  of  plant  cultivators,  this  ad- 
vice will  be  thrown  away,  as  five  people  out  of 
sis  buy  only  plants  in  flower  ;  it  is  really  far  bet- 
ter for  the  purchaser  to  be  guided  by  catalogue 
descriptions  than  to  buy  plants  that  have  been 
forced  into  flower  in  a  high  temperature.  Sup- 
posing, then,  that  a  plant  purchased  from  the 
florist  has  been  growing  in  a  pot  3  inches 
deep  and  wide,  it  is  usually  in  a  con- 
dition to  require  a  larger  pot,  which  will  be  known 
by  observing  that  the  roots  mat  the  outside  of  the 
ball  of  earth;  such  a  plant,  whether  it  is  a  Rose, 
Pelargonium,  Fuchsia,  or  any  other  similar  free- 
growing  plant,  will  require  a  pot  1  inch  or  2  inches 
wider  than  that  in  which  it  has  been  grown.  It  is 
visually  the  safest  plan  to  shift  it  into  only  one 
size  larger,  but  if  a  pot  two  sizes  larger  is  used, 
then  at  least  1  inch  of  drainage  should  be  placed 
in  the  bottom,  so  that  the  water  can  pass  freely 
from  the  greater  mass  of  soil.  This  drainage  may 
consist  of  charcoal,  broken  pots,  oyster  shells,  or 
anything  convenient  suitable  for  the  purpose.  If 
the  plant  has  been  only  placed  in  a  pot  1  inch 
larger  than  that  in  which  it  has  been  growing, 
then  there  is  no  need  for  drainage.  We  ourselves 
never  use  drainage  in  our  flower-pots,  unless  for 
some  reason  we  are  obliged  to  give  them  an  extra 
large  pot,  when  the  drainage  is  used  to  counteract 
the  evil  eiiects  of  using  a  too  large  pot.  The 
indication  that  a  plant  needs  repotting  is 
known  by  knocking  it  out  of  the  pot  (by 
giving  a  smart  rap  on  the  edge  of  a 
board,  just  as  is  done  in  taking  a  form 
of  jelly  out  of  a  mould) ;  if  the  roots  have 
become  matted  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  ball  of 
earth,  then  it  is  in  a  condition  to  require  a  larger 
sized  pot.  For  soil,  that  recommended  for  window 
boxes  will  answer  equally  well  for  plants  in  pots. 
We  are  often  asked  if  saucers  should  be  used  to 
set  pots  in.  As  a  matter  of  keeping  the  place 
clean  where  the  plants  stand,  they  are  a  necessity, 
but  the  saucer  should  never  be  filled  with  water, 
unless  when  sub-aquatic  plants  are  grown,  such  as 
Agapanthus,  Callas,  Hyacinths,  Tradescantias,  or 
plants  of  a  similar  character.  The  best  tempera- 
ture for  room  plants  is  about  55°  at  night,  which 
may  be  increased  to  10°  or  15°  during  the  day. 
The  best  aspect  for  plants  in  rooms  is  east  or 
south-east,  south  or  south-west ;  never  north.  It 
is  necessary  once  in  eight  or  ten  days  to  turn  the 
plants  so  that  each  gets  a  share  of  light,  else 
the  plants  will  get  lop-sided.  If  plants  drop 
their  leaves,  or  the  leaves  become  yellow,  it  is 
usually  from  one  of  two  causes— either  that  the 
soil  is  too  wet  or  too  dry ;  either  condition  will 
destroy  the  small  rootlets,  a  circumstance  indi- 
cated by  the  condition  of  the  leaves.  There  is 
usually  more  injury  done  from  the  plants  being 
too  wet  than  too  dry. 

Insects. 
There  are  only  three  kinds  of  insects  that 
are  really  troublesome  to  plants  in  rooms — the 
aphis  (or  green  fly),  the  red  spider,  and  mealy 
bug.  The  first  is  easily  destroyed  by  tobacco  in 
any  form,  either  as  liquid,  dust,  or  by  smoke.  The 
most  convenient  way  to  use  it  for  house  plants  is 


to  first  wet  the  leaves,  then  dust  snuff  or  tobacco 
dust  over  them.  Red  spider  is  not  quite  so  easy 
to  manage  ;  it  never  appears  unless  the  air  is  hot 
and  dry,  when  it  attacks  the  lower  sides  of  the 
leaves.  The  best  remedy  is  washing  the  leaves 
with  a  sponge,  or,  if  the  plants  are  very  large,  lay- 
ing the  plants  on  their  sides  and  striking  the  leaves 
forcibly  with  water  from  a  syringe  or  hose.  Mealy 
bug  looks  like  little  bits  of  cotton,  and  is  usually 
found  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  It  is  best  re- 
moved by  a  strong  hair  pencil,  after  which  syringe 
or  sponge  the  plant.  All  these  instructions  refer  to 
plants  that  are  grown  in  rooms  from  October  until 
Jlay.  Af  terthatdate,if  circumstances  permit,  they 
should  be  shifted  into  good-sized  pots,  and  placed 
in  the  open  garden,  sinking  the  pot  in  the  earth  to 
tlie  rim,  care  being  taken  to  pinch  out  the  leading 
shoots,  so  as  to  secure  good  shape.  If  the  pots 
are  sunk  in  the  ground,  care  must  be  taken  to 
have  them  turned  round  every  two  or  three  weeks, 
else  the  roots  will  get  through  the  hole  in  the 
bottom,  and  when  lifted  would  have  to  be  broken 
off,  which  would  seriously  injure  them.  Perhaps 
the  best  way  is  to  stop  up  the  hole  entirely,  so 
that  the  roots  cannot  get  through.  A  cork  is  best 
for  this  purpose,  as  it  must  be  taken  out  if  the 
plants  are  again  used  as  house  plants.  Many 
plants,  such  as  Pelargoniums,  Heliotropes,  Abu- 
tilons,  all  the  Coleuses,  Ageratnms,  and  similar 
strong-growing  plants,  usually  get  too  large  for 
house  plants  the  second  year,  and  it  is  better  with 
all  such  to  use  young  slips,  or  procure  young  plants 
of  thom  in  the  autumn  ;  while  such  plants  as 
Carnations,  Roses,  Azaleas,  Camellias,  Jessamines, 
kc,  are  better  when  older  if  they  have  been  pro- 
perly cared  for. 

FLOWER    GARDEN. 


PROPERTIES  OF  FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

No  one  will  deny  the  meed  of  praise  to  the  "  florists 
proper  "  for  any  good  work  they  have  done,  nor 
deny  that  they  have  done  good  work,  in  so  far 
as  they  have  improved  some  things  and  shown  us 
what  it  is  possible  to  accomplish  by  patient  selec- 
tion and  high  culture.  The  great  stumbling-block 
that  has  ever  been  in  the  way  of  their  progress  and 
usefulness  has  been  the  ideal  "standards"  and 
properties  which  they  have  set  up  and  compelled 
everybody  to  conform  to  who  would  join  their 
ranks  or  share  in  their  work.  These  "  standards  " 
of  theirs  have  not  been  originated  by  learned  or 
competent  men,  but  by  anybody,  often  uneducated 
men,  who  choose  to  take  up  and  cultivate  any  sub- 
ject which  pleased  them,  according  to  their  own 
ideas. In  somecases  the  standaxdshavebeenmodified 
and  altered,  but  in  the  main  adhered  to  even  by 
men  of  education  who  might  have  been  expected 
to  rebel  against  purely  empirical  teachings. 
Perhaps  this  is  to  some  extent  explained  by  the 
fact  that  when  flower  shows  were  devoted  to 
special  subjects  and  were  few  and  far  between, 
the  florists  had  it  all  their  own  way,  and  excluded 
everybody  who  did  not  at  the  outset  acknowledge 
their  authority.  Florists  complain,  in  these  days, 
of  criticism,  but  they  should  not ;  for  no  body  of 
men  connected  with  gardening  have  ever  laid 
down  such  arbitrary  rules  or  so  sternly  enforced 
compliance  with  them,  thereby,  without  doubt, 
greatly  restricting  the  scope  of  their  usefulness. 
Florists  plead  that  they  are  the  real  "  lovers  of 
flowers,"  but  it  can  only  be  allowed  that  they  have 
loved  a  few  of  them.  Many  of  the  old- 
fashioned  florists  about  Paisley  and  in  Lancashire 
we  knovr  for  a  fact  completely  ignored  nearly 
all  forms  of  vegetable  life,  save  perhaps  the  one, 
two,  or  three  varieties  of  which  they  made  a  hobby, 
and  it  is  said  there  are  noted  florists  of  the 
present  day  who  do  not  differ  from  the  old  ones. 
They  say  that  when  a  poet  dies, 
Mute  Nature  mourns  her  worshipper; 

but  when  a  florist  dies,  it  is  doubtful  if  Nature  is 
greatly  affected  by  the  event.  I  have  said  the 
florists'  "  standards  of  excellence  "  were  arbitrary. 
One  may  go  further,  and  say  they  are  seldom 
based  on  rational  grounds.  Florists  proceed  on 
no  regular  or  intelligible  principle  in  determining 


their  "  models,"  nor  do  they  give  any  reasons  for 
their  decisions,  but  their  "  should  be  "  is  impera- 
tive. These  statements  can  be  proved  from  the 
florist  himself,  and  I  propose  giving  a  few  ex- 
amples. If  I  err  in  any  particular  I  shall  be  glad 
if  any  florist  will  set  me  right. 

The  Pansy  is  perhaps  the  flower  which  shows 
the  art  of  the  florist  in  greatest  perfection,  and  I 
shall  take  it  up  first.  The  Pansy  originated  mainly 
from  the  pretty  little  Viola  tricolor  of  our  fields — 
a  most  beautiful  flower,  not  excelled  except  in 
size  by  the  finest  productions  of  the  florist,  and  a 
favourite  subject  of  the  artist.  No  wonder  it  at- 
tracted the  eye  of  the  cultivator.  It  is  only  seen 
as  a  weed  as  a  rule,  but  when  placed  in  good  soil 
and  allowed  to  grow  into  a  plant  it  makes  a  gem 
on  "a 'rockery  or  a  border,  it  is  so  free  flowering, 
pretty,  and  so  bright.  Well,  this  flower  was  the 
parent,  on  one  side  at  least,  with  which  the  florist 
started  on  his  course  of  "  improvement,"  and  he 
decided  that  it  had  several  grave  faults  that 
wanted  remedying.  First,  it  was  too  small,  and 
needed  to  be  made  as  large  as  possible.  Secondly, 
it  was  irregular  and  anything  but  circular  in  out- 
line, which  he  designated  "  want  of  form,"  the 
perfection  of  which,  in  his  eyes,  was  flatness  and 
roundness,  and  he  decided  it  should  be  mended  in 
that  direction  accordingly ;  thirdly,  the  colours  of 
the  petals  flashed  into  each  other  in  those  beau- 
tiful and  regular  radiating  lines  that  have  excited 
the  admiration  of  the  lovers  of  Nature  and  puz- 
zled the  physiologist,  and  the  florist  decided  they, 
too,  were  a  fault  and  ought  to  be  abolished,  and 
the  colours  confined  to  distinct  belts  and  blotches, 
with  clearly  defined  margins,  like  the  strips  of 
colour  on  a  pocket  handkerchief ;  he  called  those 
petals  "  pure  "  which  showed  no  intermingling,  and 
the  others  he  called  "  dirty."  These  were  the  lines 
laid  down  for  improving  the  Pansy,  and  have  been 
constantly  acted  upon  with  considerable  success, 
but  why  a  Pansy  should  be  very  large,  or  round,  or 
flat,  or  pure,  no  florist  has  ever  yet  condescended 
to  explain,  while  artists,  and  those  not  under  the 
bondage  of  florists,  entirely  deny  the  correctness 
of  such  teachings,  and  treat  them  with  indifference. 
Next  we  take 

The  Dahlia,  a  flower  which  came  to  the  florist 
with  a  single  row  of  flat  smooth  petals  and  a 
golden  centre,  and  the  florist  decided  that  both 
should  be  altered  or  abolished,  for  although  (and 
here  is  shown  in  a  vivid  Hght  the  arbitrary  taste 
which  decided  all  such  matters)  the  Carnation 
and  Pink,  which  are  naturally  fringed  and  crimped, 
must  be  flat  and  smooth  to  pass  muster  with  the 
florist,  the  Dahlia,  which  is  naturally  of  smooth 
flat  outline,  must  be  cupped,  crimped,  or  folded 
in  the  petal  to  pass  the  same  judge,  while  we  know 
that  throughout  the  hundreds  of  generations  of 
seedlings  raised  by  florists,  the  now  popular 
and  pretty  single  forms  have  been  persis- 
tently destroyed  lest  they  contaminated  their 
favourite  —  lumpy,  double  flowers.  In  short, 
the  single  Dahlia  was  considered  bad,  and 
anyone  showing  such  a  flower  at  a  florists'  ex- 
hibition would  have  probably  been  regarded  as 
crazy  ;  the  farther  they  (the  florists)  got  away 
from  the  single  form  the  better  they  were  pleased, 
and  the  more  prizes  they  were  awarded.  And  all 
these  things,  properties,  &c.,  are  insisted  on  im- 
peratively, and  not  one  word  of  reason  or  justifi- 
cation is  offered  in  their  support.  My  descriptions 
are  borrowed  from  a  modern  work  on  florists' 
flowers,  where  what  are  called  "  models  "  of  each 
subject  are  furnished.  One  might  go  on  enumerat- 
ing examples — 

The  Carnation,  for  instance,  which  it  is 
stated  in  The  Gaeden  is  disqualified  if  it  has  a 
flower-stem  less  than  30  inches  long,  in  addition 
to  other  more  or  less  attainable  points,  all  of 
which  simply  mean  handicapping  every  raiser  of 
flowers  who  pays  the  least  attention  to  them.  So 
long  as  florists  pursue  such  a  course  and  make 
such  laws,  can  they  blame  their  more  cosmopolitan 
brethren  for  criticising  them  ?  Was  any  useful 
industry  hampered  and  hindered  in  the  same  way 
in  these  days,  those  who  were  the  cause  of  it 
would  soon  be  thrust  aside.  We  advise  florists  to 
recast  their  creed,  to  take  up  broader  and  better 
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ground,  and  join  the  ranks  of  those  whose  appre- 
ciation of  a  ilower  is  regulated  by  its  value  as  a 
garden  flower  which  can  be  grown  and  admired 
by  everybody.  J.  S.  W. 

THE  OPJENTAL  POPPIES. 

These  great  Poppies  are  without  doubt  the  most 
gorgeous  of  our  early  summer  flowers.  Their 
blooms,  from  6  inches  to  10  inches  in  diameter,  are 
of  a  brilliant  scarlet  colour,  and  the  large  black 
blotch  at  the  base  of  each  petal  and  the  central 


they  require  staking ;  the  great  heads  of  flower 
are  so  heavy  that  the  stalk,  unless  supported, 
is  in  danger  of  breaking  down  from  the  very  root, 
but  it  is  best  to  stake  at  only  half  their  height — 
not  only  that  less  stake  may  be  seen,  but  also  that 
the  upper  half  of  the  stalk  may  bend  about  at  its 
own  will,  for  though  some  stems  grow  well  up- 
right, as  in  tlie  engraving,  a  good  number,  and 
often  those  with  the  largest  flowers,  twist  about 
somewhat  in  the  way  that  the  singular  looking 
Parrot  Tulips  do.  The  only  defect  of  this  noble 
plant  is   that  after  flowering  it    becomes    very 


mass  of  anthers  liberally  supplied  with  pollen  that 
looks  like  deep  purple  soot  make  the  scarlet  petals 
appear  still  brighter  when  the  flower  is  looked  at 
closely  ;  while  a  group  of  established  plants,  each 
plant  well  furnished  with  its  flaming  flowers, 
forms  the  most  gorgeous  spectacle  that  can  be  en- 
joyed in  a  garden  whether  seen  from  afar  or  near. 
There  are  many  cultivated  varieties,  differing  in 
size,  habit,  and  colour  of  flower.  Some  may  be 
called  a  deep  orange,  while  in  others  the  scarlet 
is  softened  in  the  direction  of  salmon  colour,  the 
buds,  when  first  showing  colour,  being  in  this  case 
of  a  very  delicate  salmon-pink.  A  group  of  five  or 
more  strong  clumps  makes  a  magnificent  effect  in 
a  flower  border.  It  is  as  well  to  cut  away  a  good 
number  of  the  weaklier  flower-stems,  as  the  plants 
always  bear  more  than  are  needed.  Unfortunately 


ragged  and  unsightly,  and  for  appearance  sake 
must  be  cut  away,  thus  leaving  large  empty 
gaps  in  the  flower  border.  To  cover  this  defect 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  intergroup  them  with  Tri- 
tomas,  whose  foliage  is  growing  strongly  by 
the  time  the  Poppies  are  over,  then  by  flower- 
ing time  they  will  have  covered  the  whole 
space.  Plantain  Lilies  would  answer  the  same 
purpose.  A  group  of  these  fine  Poppies  would 
have  a  very  striking  effect  among  dark-foliaged 
dwarf  shrubs  in  a  shrubbery  border,  particularly 
if  there  were  no  other  flowers  near.  They  enjoy  a 
deep,  well-enriched,  rather  light  soil  in  full  sun, 
and  are  very  easy  to  cultivate  and  increase ;  in- 
deed, in  warm  soils  every  little  piece  of  broken 
root  grows.  Interesting  varieties  may  be  raised 
from  seed.  G  J. 


ST.  I'.RIGID'S  CHPJSTMAS  K,OSE. 

(II.    NIGER  ANGUSTIFOLIUS,   OE   INVEENIS.) 

What  is  H.  niger  angustiColius,  and  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  name  ?  I  have  always  regarded 
the  name  "  angustifolius  "  with  suspicion  as  ap- 
plied to  this  plant,  which  I  figured  and  described 
in  The  Gaeden,  March  24,  1883.  Mr.  Carr  also 
fights  shy  of  the  name,  and  after  seeing  flowers 
and  an  actual  specimen  of  the  plant  itself,  calls 
it  H.  niger  invernis  in  his  catalogue,  autumn, 
1883.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  distinct  from  Miss 
Hope's  H.  niger  intermedius  (H.  niger  angus- 
tifolius of  the  late  Mr.  MoNab)  and  H.  niger 
scoticus  of  Barr,  or  what  Mr.  Brockbank 
persists  in  calling,  as  I  think,  erroneously,  "  the 
true  Christmas  liose."  In  Ware's  catalogue  for 
the  current  year  it  may  be  noticed  that  he  uses 
the  names  H.  niger  "minor"  and  "angustifolius" 
as  synonymous,  which  cannot,  I  think,  be  correct, 
seeing  that  what  I  call  H.  niger  var.  angustifolius 
has  flowers  as  large  as  those  of  H.  niger  masimus 
or  H.  altifolius;  whereas,  the  flowers  of  H.  niger 
minor  are  in  reality  smaller  than  those  of  the 
typical  or  true  Christmas  Rose,  H.  niger,  as,  indeed, 
the  Latin  varietal  name  itself  implies. 

In  the  Gardeners'  O/ironicle,  November  10  (p. 
591),  Mr.  Brockbank  has  tried — but  has  utterly 
failed — to  prove  that  the  large  pale  green 
stemmed  variety  of  H.  niger,  which  I  call  St. 
Brigid's  Christmas  Eose,  was  known  to  either 
Gerard  or  to  Parkinson.  What  they  did  know,  de- 
scribed and  figured  in  a  more  or  less  conventional 
manner,  was  the  true  typical  black  Hellebore  or 
Christmas  flower,  the  typical  H.  niger  itself  as 
well,  figured  by  Curtis  in  the  Botanical  Magazine, 
t.  8.  That  Curtis  himself  thought  as  I  do  in  this 
matter  is  clear,  inasmuch  as  he  quotes  Parkinson's 
name  in  his  list  of  synonyms  thus  :  "  The  true 
black  Hellebore  or  Christmas  Flower,  Parkins. 
Paradis.,  p.  314." 

Bauhin.  Pin.  186  calls  the  same  plant  H.  niger 
floreroseo,  which  could  not  possibly  be  true  of  the 
pure  white  variety  which  Mr.  Barr  calls  H.  niger 
invernis,  and  which  I  named  St.  Brigid  s  Christmas 
Rose,  as  I  said  at  the  time,  seeing  that  its  varietal 
name  in  Latin,  angustifolius,  was  open  to  doubt 
and  liable  to  occasion  confusion.  The  H.  niger 
angustifolius  of  Johnson's  "Gardeners'  Dic- 
tionary "  is  described  as  having  pink  flowers, 
and  so  could  not  possibly  be  our  plant. 
It  will  be  quite  evident  to  any  reader  of  Parkinson 
or  of  Gerard  that  the  plant  alluded  to  by  both 
authors  is  the  typical  Helleborus  niger,  a  plant 
known  long  before  their  time  for  its  medicinal 
virtues.  Indeed,  as  Parkinson  himself  tells  us,  it 
"  is  called  Helleborus  cr  Elleborus  niger  verns, 
and  is  the  same  that  both  Theophrastus  and  Dios- 
corides  have  written  of."  The  reason  the  word 
verus  (true)  is  tacked  on  to  the  specific  name  is, 
as  Parkinson  explains,  to  distinguish  it  from  two 
other  kinds  of  bastard  or  wild  Hellebores,  and 
most  probably  these  were  H.  foetidus  and  H. 
viridis.  Gerard's  figure  (I  mean  the  one  in  John- 
son's edition  of  1633)  is  quite  different  from  that 
of  Parkinson,  and  might  represent  H.  viridis,  since 
some  of  the  flower-stalks  are  represented  as 
branched — a  habit  of  growth  never  seen  in  any 
form  of  H.  niger.  Mr.  Brockbank  himself  admits 
in  Gardeners'  Chronicle  (p.  592)  that  there  are 
three  forms  or  varieties  of  H.  niger  angustifolius, 
that  is  to  say,  the  English  variety,  the  Scotch  va- 
riety, and  our  Irish  form,  and  yet  he  himself  in- 
cludes them  under  one  name,  H.  niger  angusti- 
folius, or  the  true  Christmas  Rose.  Mr.  Barr,  who 
knows  more  about  garden  Hellebores  than  perhaps 
anyone  else,  tells  me  that  the  Brockhurst  and  the 
St.  Brigid  varieties  are  quite  distinct  in  his  trial 
beds  at  Tooting,  where  all  who  are  so  disposed 
may  see  them  side  by  side.  Here  is  Mr.  Barr's 
description  of  our  variety,  as  published  in  his  au- 
tumn catalogue  for  the  current  year  : 

"  Helleboeus  nigee  inveenis  (St.  Brigid's 
Christmas  Rose). —This  is  a  grand  plant,  with 
large  massive  pale  green  leaves  and  leaf-stalk,  and 
in  this  respect  altogether  removed  from  any  va- 
riety we  know ;  it  stands  conspicuous  above  all 
other  Christmas  Roses  in  our  specimen  beds.  The 
public  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Burbidge  for  calling 
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attention  to  this  fine  plant.  Nest  yeiv  we  may  be 
able  to  offer  plants ;  at  present  we  have  Only  the 
specimen  presented  by  '  St.  Brigid.' " 

Mr.  Brockbank  says  that  the  fine  variety  which 
he  cultivates  has  abounded  near  Manchester  and  in 
Cheshire  for  many  years.  This  I  readily  believe, 
but  why  Mr.  Brockbank  did  not  tell  ns  of  its  merits 
long  ago  is  not  so  easily  explained.  If  his  variety  is 
as  fine  as  "  St.  Brigid's  "  variety,  which  I  sincerely 
hope  it  may  be,  why  did  he  hide  such  a  light  from 
us  so  long  1  "Why  did  he  wait  until  "  Veronica  " 
sang  its  praises  1  Another  thing  perplexes  me. 
If  the  Cheshire  variety  is  so  much  finer  than  the  type, 
which  from  Mr.  Brockbank's  description  it  must  be, 
why  have  our  Barrs  and  Wares  and  Clibrans  been  so 
slow  to  avail  themselves  of  a  stock.  No  sooner 
did  I  send  flowers  and  leaves  of  St.  Brigid's  variety 
to  the  London  nurserymen  than  they  at  once 
wrote  asking  where  stock  of  it  might  be  pur- 
chased. By  the  generosity  of  its  owner  I  was  able 
to  send  Mr.  Barr  and  Mr.  Ware  each  a  plant,  and 
both  at  once  told  me  it  was  distinct  from  any  form 
of  H.  niger  they  had  seen  before.  And  yet  here, 
in  Cheshire,  and  near  Manchester  we  are  asked  to 
believe  it  is  abundant — "  grown  by  the  acre.'' 
This  may  be  true  of  the  kind  Mr.  Brockbank 
grows,  and  I  wish  I  could  sa}'  that  St.  Brigid's 
variety  existed  in  like  profusion.  When  I  alluded 
to  this  plant  last  March  Mr.  Archer-Hind  kindly 
sent  me  leaves  of  a  seedling  from  H.  niger,  which 
very  nearly  resembled  St.  Brigid's  variety,  but  was 
not  nearly  so  robust.  Perhaps  Mr.  Archer-Hind 
could  tell  us  exactly  how  it  originated,  and  thus 
throw  a  little  light  on  the  origin  of  other  H.  niger 
varieties.  In  conclusion,  let  me  ask  Mr.  Brock- 
bank to  send  me  a  plant  of  his  Cheshire  variety, 
and  I  will  promise  it  a  kind  welcome  and  the  most 
generous  treatment.  F.  W.  B. 


NARCISSUS  INCOMPAKABILIS. 
(p.  405) 


if   this 


Mb.  Engleheaet  again  asks 

plant  really  produces  seeds.  I  never  saw  seeds 
borne  by  any  form  of  this  plant,  but  of  course 

that  is  no  positive  proof  that  it  never  does  produce 
seeds.  Let  us,  however,  for  a  moment  assume 
that  it  never  seeds  and  note  the  result.  If  this  is 
true,  then  it  naturally  must  depend  for  existence 
upon  chance  hybridisation  in  its  wild  European 
habitats,  and  all  our  garden  forms  of  it  must  be 
the  result  of  crossing  some  form  of  DafEodil  with 
some  variety  of  Poet's  Narcissus.  As  to  garden 
forms,  this  view  may  be  the  correct  one,  but  one 

■  can  scarcely  believe  that  a  wild  plant  so  widely 
distributed  as  N.  incomparabilis  is  entirely  de- 
pendent on  vegetative  distribution  alone.  I  have 
before  me  the  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  the  late 
Mr.  AV.  Backhouse,  of  St.  John's,  Walsingham, 
the  raiser  of  those  noble  DafEodils  Emperor  and 
Empress,  as  also  N.  incomparabilis  var.  Stella. 
I  believe  this  letter  to  have  been  the  rough 
draft  prepared  by  him  of  a  paper  on  the  hybri- 
disation of  Narcissus  which  subsequently  ap- 
peared in  the  Gardeners  Chronicle  for  June  10, 
1865.  In  this  MS.  Mr.  Backhouse  says,  "As  to 
N.  incomparabilis,  I  early  tried  crossing  with 
the  DafEodil  and  K.  poetious  angustifolius ;  the 
former  merely  produced  shortish  cupped  Daf- 
fodils, the  latter  kinds  intermediate  between  the 
parents  with  generally  a  red  or  orange  edge  to 
the  cup.  ...  N.  incomparabilis  does  not  seem 
to  seed  except  when  crossed,  and  then  only  very 
sparingly."  Although  I  can  nowhere  lay  my 
hand  upon  absolute  proof  that  N.  incompara- 
bilis never  seeds,  or  that  it  really  does  so,  it 
is  nevertheless  very  difficult  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  it  never  does  seed.  Climate  or  soil  (Meehan 
says  "  nutrition  ")  make  all  the  difference  as  to 
plants  seeding.  Take  the  blue  Passion-flower  for 
.example,  which  in  some  localities  does  seed,  while 
more  generally  its  very  showy,  egg-shaped  fruits 
are  quite  destitute  of  seeds,  and  in  other  places 
again  even  these  are  never  seen.  The  late  Miss 
Hope,  who  cultivated  Helleborus  altifolius  (maxi- 
mus)  very  well,  never,  I  believe,  saw  a  single  seed 
upon  her  plants,  but  last  spring  I  gathered  ripe 
seeds  of  it,  and  saw  it  seeding  quite  freely  in  a 
garden  in  Kildare.    Here  with  us  garden  varie- 


ties of  N.  incomparabilis  produce  large  inflated 
ovaries  only,  but  next  season  I  hope  to  touch  a 
few  flowers  with  pollen  from  other  individuals  on 
the  chance  of  obtaining  good  seed  ;  meanwhile  let 
us  hope  other  evidence  may  be  forthcoming. 

F.  W.  B. 

Antirrhinums. — The  value  of  these,  in  a 
gardening  view,  is  easily  conceived  and  generally 
acknowledged.  They  are  ornaments  suitable  for 
almost  every  situation  out  of  doors.  The  beds  of 
the  flower  garden,  the  borders  of  the  shrubbery, 
vases,  rockwork,  ruins  or  even  old  walls  may  alike 
be  made  verdant  at  all  times,  and  truly  beautiful 
through  the  autumnal  months  by  means  of  them  ; 
nor  are  they  more  particular  in  choice  of  soil  than 
of  situation,  only  requiring  that  it  be  not  exces- 
sively wet.  Established  plants  may  remain  three 
or  four  years  in  the  same  place,  or  indeed  until 
they  become  too  large,  with  no  further  care  than 
cutting  off  the  old  flower-stems  and  spreading  a 
little  mulch  about  their  roots  when  the  borders 
are  dug.  By  not  allowing  the  decayed  flowers  to 
remain  on  the  plant,  we  have  always  a  second  and 
sometimes  a  third  crop  of  flowers  each  season.  In 
short.  Antirrhinums  are  anybody's  floM'ers  who 
will  give  them  room  to  grow. — A.  D.  W. 

5083.—  Carpeting  plants.— Your  correspon- 
dent does  not  say  what  kind  of  Allium  bulbs  he 
has  growing  in  the  corner  of  his  garden.  If  he 
has  the  strong  growing  yellow  kind  (A.  Moly),  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  harmed  by  having  the 
Sedam  growing  over  it ;  in  fact,  if  he  has  a  bed  of 
this  sort  and  it  is  the  green  Sedum  that  covers  the 
bulbs  they  will  look  well  issuing  from  it  in  early 
summer.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Allium  is  A. 
neapolitanum  or  some  similar  weak  grower,  I 
should  think  that  the  carpet  would  be  better  re- 
moved ;  though  it  may  look  well,  it  harbours  slugs, 
and  then  they  feed  upon  whatever  may  be  com- 
ing through  if  at  all  palatable  to  their  tastes. 
Such  has  been  my  experience.  I  have  put  such  a 
carpet  over  Scillas,  Crocuses,  and  Iris  reticulata, 
and  thought  how  charming  I  had  covered  the  bare 
places  left  by  these  plants,  but  great  was  my  dis- 
appointment in  spring  to  find  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  blooms  were  one-sided  and  the  foli- 
age crippled  through  the  ravages  of  slugs.— L.  W. 
Cineraria  maritima. — This  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  silverj'-leaved  bedding  plants,  and 
moreover  quite  hardy  in  most  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. It  is  readily  increased  from  seed,  which  if 
sown  in  heat  in  February,  and  if  the  young  plants 
are  pricked  oS  into  boxes  as  soon  as  large  enough 
to  handle,  they  will  be  in  good  condition  for  put- 
ting out  in  May.  Associated  in  the  form  of  an 
edging  with  dark-leaved  plants  this  Cineraria  has 
an  excellent  effect.  It  may  also  be  increased  by 
cuttings.  Young  soft  shoots  that  spring  from  the 
base  strike  root  more  readily  than  the  tops  of  the 
plants,  the  wood  of  which  is  hard  and  tough.  I 
find  this  plant  to  assume  a  whiter  tint  in  poor 
sandy  soil  than  in  such  as  is  very  rich.  In  summer 
tliis  Cineraria  may  be  effectively  employed  as  an 
edging  to  beds  of  Coleus  Verschaffelti  or  Iresines, 
and  in  winter  it  looks  well  along  with  dark-leaved 
shrubs  in  beds,  vases,  or  window  boxes.  Berberis 
Aquifolium,  which  assumes  a  deep  bronzy  lint 
in  winter,  and  the  feathery- foliaged  Cryptomeria 
elegans  make  good  subjects  with  which  to  asso- 
ciate it,  and  as  a  pot  plant  for  cool  houses  it  is  one 
of  the  best  to  employ  for  toning  down  the  glaring 
effects  that  brilliant  colours  in  masses  produce. 
Good  large  plants  of  it  may  be  grown  in  small 
pots ;  in  fact,  when  pot-bound  and  full  of  roots  its 
foliage  is  the  most  silvery. — J.  G.  H. 

TJcheveria  metallica. — We  keep  up  our 
stock  of  this  plant  in  a  very  simple  manner. 
About  the  beginning  of  October,  when  it  is  no  longer 
safe  to  leave  plants  of  it  in  the  flower  beds,  or 
wherever  they  have  stood  during  the  summer,  they 
are  taken  up,  the  bottom  leaves  are  cut  off,  and  the 
stem  is  then  cut  asunder  at  about  two-thirds  of 
its  length.  The  roots  and  the  lower  part  are  then 
thrown  away,  and  the  other  part,  consisting  of  the 
crown  and  several  well  developed  leaves,  is  potted 
singly  in  7-inch  pots  in  rather  light  sandy  soil. 
They  are  then  placed  on  a  stage  in  a  greenhouse. 


and,  by  keeping  the  soil  rather  dry,  there  is  no 
danger  of  the  stem  decaying  before  roots  are 
emitted.  In  fact,  it  takes  but  four  or  five  weeks 
to  get  the  tops  re-established  with  a  fair  amount  of 
roots,  and  then  with  care  in  watering,  for  they  must 
be  kept  rather  dry  than  wet,  and  in  a  light  airy 
position  through  the  winter,  they  will  be  dwarf, 
compact  plants  with  plenty  of  leaves  in  spring, 
and  be  fit  to  do  duty  during  the  summer  in  any 
situation  in  which  they  may  be  required.  It  must 
be  understood  that  by  this  plan  we  do  not  in- 
crease our  stock.  It  simply  keeps  our  plants  on 
short  legs  ;  whereas  we  must  either  raise  a  fresh 
stock  of  plants  to  have  them  dwarf,  or  be  content 
with  specimens  with  long  naked  stems. — J.  C.  C. 


Fruit  Garden. 

WINTER  DRESSING  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  fall  of   the  leaf  denotes  the  period  when 
active  operations  should  be  commenced  against  all 
sorts  of  insect  pests  that  prey  upon  fruit  trees. 
Owing  to  the  buds  being  now  dormant,  stronger 
remedies  can  be  more  safely  applied  than  at  any 
other   time.      Amongst  the   worst   of    fruit  tree 
enemies  may  be  mentioned  American  blight  and 
various  sorts  of  scale.     The  latter  infest  Cherries, 
Plums,  Pears,  and  other  wall  trees  even  more  than 
they  do  trees  of  similar  kinds  in  the  open  garden. 
For  American  blight,  or,  in  fact,  any  of  the  insect 
pests  that  remain  on  the  bark  during  winter,  I  find 
nothing  so  effectual  in  reducing  their  numbers  as  a 
Good  haed  sceubbikg,  going  over  the  trees 
first  and  thinning  out  the  knots  and  spurs,  around 
which  they  usually  collect  in  great  numbers  at 
the  approach  of  winter.  Strong  soapsuds  or  brine 
may  be  safely  used  on  the  old  wood,  and  after  the 
trees  are  divested  of  all  that  can  be  reached  by 
these  means,  the  garden  engine  should  be  vigor- 
ously applied,  for  if  once  the  insects  are  loosened 
from  their  hold,  a  good  drenching  will  completely 
destroy  them.     Then  apply  one  or  other  of  the 
various  insect  destroyers  now  so  numerous,  such  as 
Gishurst  Compound,  paraflin  oil,  &c.  I  find  a  hand 
syringe  a  very  good  means  of  applying  liquids  to 
wall  and  dwarf  trees,  and    in  the  case  of  tall 
standards  I  use  the  garden  engine.    The  principal 
point  is  to  see  that  every  particle  of  the  bark  is 
wetted,   being    careful    to    get   well    under   the 
branches.    I  have  cleansed  trees  badly  infested 
with   many  of  the  pests  just  named  with  that 
homely  remedy— soapsuds.    Very  recently  a  lady  , 
directed  my  attention  to  some  creepers  on  her 
house  front  that  were  gradually  dying.     I  found 
en  examination  that  they  were  infested  with  white 
scale,  which  seemed  to  like  the  shelter  of  the 
overhanging    roof.     I    recommended    drenching 
them  overhead  every  week  with  soapsuds,  and  in 
a  short  time  they  grew  away  most  luxuriantly,  and 
the  bark  assumed  that  healthy,  shining  appearance 
which  denotes    health.     Hundreds   of  unhealthy 
fruit  trees  are  in  like  manner  infested  with  scale, 
though  unnoticed  by  their  owners,  who  go  on  ap- 
plying stimulants  to  their  roots,  forgetful  that 
these  minute  and  unobserved  enemies  are  sucking 
the  very  life  blood  from  the  trees,  and   that  until 
removed   all  hopes   of  improvement  are  useless. 
Coating  the  stems  and  branches  with  a  mixture  of 
various  compounds  applied  with  a  soft  brush  is  an 
effective  mode  of  dealing  with  these  pests,  but  it 
takes   more  time   than   dressing   the   trees   with 
liquid  applications.   From  6  ounces  to  8  ounces  of 
Gishurst  Compound  to  a  gallon  of  water  and  enough 
clay  to  thicken  it  is  a  safe  application,  or  it  may  be 
even  stronger  if  not  put  over  the  fruit  buds ;  or  pa- 
raflin oil  may  be  used  at  the  rate  of  half  a  pint  to  a 
gallon  of  water ;  the  latter  should  be  also  strongly 
impregnated  with  Tobacco   juice  by  pouring   it 
boiling  over  half  a  pound  of  Tobacco,  and  flowers 
of  sulphur,  lime,  and  clay  should  be  added  to  the 
mixture  in  sufficient  quantity  to  thicken  it  into  a 
paint.  This  is  a  good  remedy  for  all  kinds  of  fruit 
tree  insects,  including  those  of  the  Vine.    Where 
many  trees  require  attention,  a  large  quantity  can 
be  mixed  at  one  time  and  used  as  required.    Coal 
tar   has   lately  been   recommended   as   a   winter 
dressing  in  the  proportion  of  one  pint  to  a  gallon 
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of  water,  thickening  it  with  clay,  as  in  the  former 
case.  If  careiully  applied  it  is  a  valuable  remedy, 
but,  like  all  strong  remedies,  extreme  caution  in 
applying  it  must  be  exercised.  Of  the  numerous 
caterpillar  and  grub  enemies  that  prey  on  the  fo- 
liage of  fruit  trees  and  bushes  during  the  growing 
season,  I  may  mention  that  they  are  mostly  safe 
below  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  winter.  The 
best  way,  therefore,  in  order  to  reduce  their 
numbers  is  to  break  up  the  soil  roughly  around 
the  base  of  the  trees,  especially  in  times 
of  frost,  for  the  birds,  being  then  hard 
pressed  for  food,  will  search  diligently  for  anything 
in  the  shape  of  grubs.  Moss  and  other  parasitic 
growths  can  also  be  better  dealt  with  now  than  at 
any  other  period  of  the  year.  If  the  trees  are 
large  and  much  Moss-grown,  scrape  or  scrub  all 
the  main  branches  and  then  dust  with  finely 
slaked  lime,  choosing  a  damp,  still  day  for  the 
operation,  when  fog  or  mist  makes  the  air  heavy 
and  the  branches  dripping.  If  the  lime  is  fresh  a 
very  little  will  suffice  to  destroy  Moss,  which  will 
soon  wither  up  and  drop  off. 

In  walls,  nail  holes  and  joints  get  full  of  in- 
sects ;  a  coating  of  thick  whitewash  should  there- 
fore be  worked  into  every  crevice.  If  the  white- 
wash is  too  conspicuous,  a  little  cement  added  will 
make  the  effect  less  glaring  and  the  mixture  none 
the  less  serviceable ;  then  by  way  of  finish  top- 
dress  the  roois  with  half  decayed  stable  manure, 
which  will  prevent  drought  from  affecting  them. 
If  the  soil  is  poor  in  quality,  or  much  exhausted 
by  close  cropping,  remove  the  top  spit  to  another 
part  of  the  garden  and  substitute  fresh  fibrous 
turf,  a  material  in  which  it  is  surprising  how  much 
the  roots  revel ;  it  contains  all  the  ingredients 
necessary  for  building  up  fruit  trees  and  for  keep- 
ing them  for  many  years  in  a  fruitful  state. 

Oosport,  Hants.  James  Geoom. 


CUTTINa  BACK  FEUIT  TREES. 

Mr.  Baines  (p.  106)  has  done  good  service  in  call- 
ing attention  to  and  sounding  a  note  of  warning 
against  the  practice  of  cutting  back  fruit  trees, 
which  is  as  senseless  as  it  is  mischievous,  for  in- 
stead of  doing  good  in  any  way,  or  serving  any 
useful  end,  it  causes  a  severe  shock  and  check  to 
the  plants  so  operated  on,  and  throws  them  back 
at  least  a  year,  as  after  having  made  a  season's 
growth  they  are  no  more  forward  than  they  were 
before  the  beheading  took  place.  If  people  could 
only  be  brought  to  understand  this,  we  should  not 
meet  with  the  many  instances  of  mutilation  now 
to  be  witnessed ;  and,  instead  of  Apples  and  Pears 
taking  seven  years  to  come  into  bearing,  as  was 
averred  by  some  one  at  the  Woodford  congress, 
they  would  yield  fine  crops  in  less  than  half  that 
time ;  they  would  quickly  make  and  develop 
la'ge  heads  that  would  set  fruit  buds  and  furnish 
plenty  of  blossoms.  The  same  thing,  too,  would 
take  place  on  walls,  and  it  is  lamentable  to 
think  that  valuable  space  is  often  left  bare  that 
might  be  covered  so  much  quicker  were  it  not  for 
the  knife. 

Bbginneks  have  hitherto  been  led  to  believe 
that  a  tree  must  be  cut  back  to  make  it  break  at 
the  base  of  the  shoots — an  erroneous  idea,  for  with- 
out any  such  inducement  any  and  every  back  bad 
will  start  if  the  plants  are  young  and  healthy 
and  planted  with  ordinary  care  in  suitable  soil 
at  the  proper  time.  This  is  not  mere  assertion, 
as  I  have  proved  it  again  and  again.  I  never 
under  any  circumstances  shorten  a  shoot  unless 
the  end  is  unripe.  Trees  planted  in  this  full-sized, 
unmutilated  state  make  root  quickly  and  extend 
their  branches  rapidly,  and  may  soon  be  made  to 
cover  or  furnish  any  reasonable  space.  All  that 
is  necessary  in  their  management  is  to  disbud  in 
the  spring — that  is,  if  they  are  to  be  trained — and 
only  lay  in  the  shoots  on  the  upper  sides  of  the 
branches  that  are  well  situated,  by  doing  which 
there  is  little  or  nothing  left  to  prune  away  in  the 
autumn.  In  order  to  make  all  this  more  clear,  let 
us  suppose  a  young  maiden  tree  is  obtained  or  a 
year  older  plant,  and  it  has  four  branches,  two  of 
which  should  be  trained  to  the  right  and  two  to 
the  left,  so  as  to  throw  open  the  middle,  as  the 


next  shoots  that  are  formed  will  fill  that,  the  ten- 
dency of  the  strength  being  to  run  in  the  upper 
direction,  and  if  the  sides  are  furnished  first,  or 
the  foundation  laid  for  so  doing,  the  centre  may  be 
easily  provided  for  afterwards.  This,  of  course,  ap- 
plies only  to  fan-shaped  trees,  which  is  the  best 
form  for  most  kinds  on  walls,  but  if  the  horizontal 
system  of  training  is  to  be  pursued,  as  is  often 
done  with  Apples  and  Pears,  a  central  leader  must 
be  chosen  and  the  side  shoots  laid  in  from  that. 
For  pyramids  and  standards  the  best  way  is  to 
leave  all  shoots  to  grow  at  their  will  till  the  trees 
get  size  and  are  fully  established,  when  any  mis- 
placed may  be  gradually  cut  away,  and  only  those 
left  that  will  make  or  bring  the  trees  to  a  good 
and  regular  shape.  S.  D. 


TRANSPLANTING  LARGE  PEACH  TREES. 
No  fruit-bearing'tree  submits  so  readily  to  sudden 
removal  as  the  Peach.  No  matter  how  large  the 
tree  may  be,  if  it  is  in  fair  health  and  the  work  is 
done  carefully  the  crop  need  not  be  sacrificed. 
One  of  the  lessons  which  the  future  will  teach  us,  I 
think,  is  this  :  We  shall,  so  far  as  regards  our  wall 
trees  at  any  rate,  come  to  look  upon  them  as  port- 
able objects, and notas  fixtures.  Whenonceplanted 
an  occasional  shift  from  one  position  to  another 
tends  to  keep  the  roots  in  the  right  position,  and  to 
counteract  that  natural  tendency  which  all 
things  that  are  not  looked  after  and  cared  for 
have  to  go  astray.  Very  few  people  plant  trees 
enough.  There  should  always  be  a  few  young 
trees  in  training  to  fill  in  wherever  wanted. 
Maidens  may  be  purchased  at  a  very  low  rate,  and 
by  taking  them  young  the  cultivator  may  make 
them  assume  any  form  he  likes.  In  the  planting  of 
Peach  houses,  what  an  immense  gain  it  is  to  have 
large-sized  trees  to  fill  them  with,  and  so  obtain 
a  crop  of  fruit  at  once ;  there  should  be  no  waiting 
in  this  case.  I  remember  once  moving  a  tree 
from  the  open  wall  to  a  house,  to  meet  an  emer- 
gency, when  the  blossoms  were  expanding  and 
the  tree  set  a  fair  crop ;  but  then  the  Peach  bears 
so  many  blossoms  in  proportion  to  our  real  require- 
ments, that  there  is  no  fear  of  losing  the  crop  if 
the  tree  is  in  good  condition  and  is  well  cared  for 
afterwards  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  evapora- 
tion wljich  is  going  on,  and  by  shading  and  mois- 
ture to  supply  its  wants  till  the  roots  set  to  work 
again,  which  they  will  do  almost  immediately, 
especially  if  a  nice  mellow  turf  be  used.  It  is 
wonderful  how  fond  the  roots  of  fruit  trees  are  of 
this  material.       E.  H. 

GLASS  COPINGS. 
The  reference  to  glass  copings  in  The  Garden 
(p.  407)  is  not  without  interest,  but  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  copings  of  any  kind  will  under  all 
circumstances  insure  a  crop  of  fruit.  I  make  this 
assertion  after  eight  years'  experience  of  a  3-foot 
glass  coping  on  a  considerable  length  of  south  and 
east  walls.  At  the  same  time  I  have  not  a  word 
to  say  against  them  further  than  that  I  have  not 
found  them  to  make  a  crop  of  fruit  a  certainty. 
They,  however,  aid  the  production  of  a  crop,  inas- 
much as  they  afford  valuable  shelter  to  the  trees 
at  a  time  when  they  most  need  it.  In  the  eight 
years  during  which  glass  copings  have  been  over 
our  Apricot  trees  we  have  always  had  at  least  a 
third  of  a  crop,  and  in  some  seasons  heavy  ones. 
Before  the  copings  were  put  up  we  rarely  had  a  full 
crop,  and  frequently  total  failure,  but  now  failure 
altogether  is  unknown  to  us.  In  the  case  of  Pears 
our  experience  is  quite  as  decided.  Taking  an 
average  of  the  eight  years  during  which  we  have  had 
copings,  our  crops  have  been  increased  one-third, 
and  the  size  and  flavour  of  the  fruit  have  been 
much  improved.  In  cases  in  which  copings  have 
failed  local  conditions  must  have  been  at  fault. 
Such  copings  should  not,  however,  be  permanently 
fixed  ;  in  that  case  failure  may  occur,  i.e.,  unless 
the  trees  are  as  regularly  syringed  as  "Peach  trees 
are  when  grown  in  a  house.  According  to  my  ex- 
perience, I  would  not  have  as  a  gift  1000  feet  of 
permanently  fixed  coping  unless  I  could  make 
sure  of  the  trees  getting  the  attention  which  they 
require  in  the  way  of  regular  syringing  of  the 
branches  and  watering  at  the  roots.  , 


Another  point  in  connection  with  copings  is  of 
great  importance,  and  that  is,  their  width  should 
be  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the  wall.  For  a 
wall  10  feet  high  the  coping  should  be  only  2  feet 
wide,  and  however  high  the  wall  may  be  the 
coping  should  not  be  more  than  'A  feet  wide ;  the 
lower  the  wall  the  less  in  width  should  the  coping 
be.  The  objections  I  have  to  wide  copings  are 
two :  they  keep  off  too  much  rain  from  the 
branches,  and  too  much  water  from  the  roots,  and 
for  these  reasons  I  prefer  copings  from  which  the 
glass  can  be  removed  and  replaced  when  needed. 
We  take  out  the  whole  of  our  glass  at  the  end  of 
May,  and  only  put  it  up  again  just  before  the 
trees  come  into  bloom.  At  one  time  we  did  not 
do  so,  but  after  a  year  or  two's  experience  I  found 
that  if  the  same  treatment  was  continued  the 
trees  on  east  walls  would  not  be  alive  in  a  few 
years'  time  to  require  protection.  Owing  to  the 
width  of  the  coping,  the  branches  did  not  get  suf- 
ficient moisture  to  keep  them  in  health ;  they  were 
getting  infested  with  all  kinds  of  insects,  and  the 
growth  was  gradually  getting  weaker.  Now  all 
this  is  altered.  The  trees  are  both  vigorous  and 
clean.  As  regards  wood  copings,  I  may  remark  that 
we  used  them  for  two  or  three  years,  bat  they  were 
soon  exchanged  for  glass,  which  I  think  in  every 
way  better  than  wood.  J.  C.  C. 


Pears  damaged  by  torn-tits.— If  "I." 
(p.  3i8)  thinks  it  worth  his  while  he  can  preserve  his 
damaged  Pears  (nest  season)  by  the  following  sim- 
ple means.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  damage  is 
done  by  these  troublesome  little  birds,  and  before 
decay  has  commenced,  fill  the  hole  with  fresh,  dry 
Portland  cement.  Let  it  remain  till  the  fruit  is 
wanted,  then  pick  it  out  with  the  point  of  a  knife. 
I  have  saved  a  good  number  of  large  Pears  in  this 
way.  Of  course  I  should  not  dish  them  up  for  a 
dinner  party  if  I  had  anything  better,  but  I  have 
used  them  on  ordinary  occasions  and  have  had  no 
complaints.  "  Half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread." 
I  may  also  mention  that  I  have  found  Portland 
cement  very  useful  against  canker  in  Melons,  and 
two  or  three  applications  of  it  will  stop  bleeding 
in  Vines.  In  fact,  it  is  a  capital  thing  to  dry  up 
wounds  and  prevent  decay. — T.  S. 

English- raised  Grapes.—"  S.  D."  laments 
the  want  of  a  white  Grape  to  match  the  Black 
Hamburgh,  and  he  is  quite  right  when  he  says  we 
have  none  equal  to  that  well-known  variety. 
Such  a  Grape  would  be  a  great  acquisition,  and 
raisers  of  new  Grapes  have  been  aware  of  this  and 
tried  to  produce  such  a  Grape.  Golden  Champion, 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  Buckland  Sweetwater,  and 
others  have  all  been  recommended  and  intended 
to  fill  the  gap,  and  the  two  first  would  do  it  if 
they  would  only  ripen  as  well  as  the  Hamburgh 
and  keep  a  short  time,  but  they  will  do  neither, 
and  are  fast  going  out  of  cultivation.  The  best 
Grape  to  come  in  with  the  Black  Hamburgh  is 
undoubtedly  the  Royal  Muscadine,  which  grows 
freely,  fruits  with  certainty,  and  is  really  a  good 
Grape  to  eat  when  well  ripened.  It  is  as  much  a 
market  dessert  Grape  in  Paris  as  the  Black  Ham- 
burgh is  in  this  country ;  in  fact  it  is  the  only 
Grape.— J.  S.  W. 

Grapes  cracking. — So  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  I  should  say  that  cracking  is  certainly  due  to 
atmospheric  moisture,  and  that  Madresfield  Court 
will  not  bear  the  treatment  generally  pursued  in 
regard  to  other  varieties  in  the  way  of  damping 
down,  evaporating  troughs,  &c.  As  every  little 
note  on  the  subject  may  help  to  the  solution  of  the 
difficulty,  allow  me  to  record  the  result  of  some 
observations  taken  from  a  small  vinery  in  a  neigh- 
bouring place.  The  house  in  question  is  planted 
with  five  varieties — Black  Hamburgh,  Black  Ali- 
cante, Foster's  Seedling,  Bowood  Muscat,  and 
Madresfield  Court.  With  the  exception  of  Madres- 
field Court.which  has  cracked  badly,  these  have 
all  done  well.  They  are  planted  inside,  the  fruit 
wall  being  on  arches  in  order  to  allow  the  roots 
to  run  outside.  No  particular  care,  as  far  as  I 
can  learn,  was  taken  in  making  the  border  in  the 
way  of  draining,  &c.,  and  the  compost  was  the  or- 
dinary garden  soil  (a  moderately  stiff  loam)  with 
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a  little  mortar  rubbish  in  it,  and  a  little  tho- 
roughly rotten  material  from  a  spent  hotbed.  The 
Madresfield  Court  (a  single  rod)  is  this  year  carry- 
ing 2i  bunches,  good  in  bunch  and  berry,  well 
coloured,  and  half  a  dozen  would  comprise  the 
total  number  of  cracked  berries.  The  change  for 
the  better  is  said  to  be  due  to  withholding  water 
from  the  inside  border.  Up  to  the  present  year 
this  has  received  a  good  soaking  two  or  three  times 
during  the  season  ;  but  as  the  idea  gained  ground 
that  the  amount  of  moisture  generated  inside 
the  house  by  this  watering  was  conducive  to 
cracking,  and  also  that  there  would  be  compara- 
tively few  roots  inside  to  derive  any  advantage 
from  the  water,  it  was  determined  to  examine 
the  border  during  the  winter  in  order  to 
ascertain  if  the  latter  supposition  was  correct. 
The  result  of  this  examination  was  that  hardly  any 
feeders  were  discerned  inside.  Therefore  no  water 
was  put  on  all  through  the  summer,  and  as  the 
Vines  were  strong  and  the  foliage  clean,  no  more 
damping  down  was  practised  than  was  deemed 
necessary  to  the  actual  well-being  of  the  other 
varieties,  that  are  side  by  side  withthe  Madresfield 
Court.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  said  that  the 
absence  of  water  inside  prevented  cracking  through 
any  effect  it  could  have  had  on  root  action,  as  the 
number  of  roots  under  cover  with  liardly  any 
fibre  could  be  counted  on  one's  fingers.  It  seems 
pretty  clear  that  the  prevention  in  this  instance 
was  the  maintenance  of  a  drier  atmosphere  in- 
side the  house.  It  would  be  interesting  to  hear 
something  as  to  when  and  how  water  is  applied 
where  roots  are  entirely  under  control.  I  should 
imagine  that  a  slightly  increased  artificial  tem- 
perature, coupled  with  e.xtra  ventilation,  would  be 
likely  to  have  the  desired  result.— E.  B. 

Notes  on  Pears.— I  was  glad  to  see  Autumn 
Bergamot  included  in  the  list  of  Pears  given  by 
"  J.  C.  C."  in  last  week's  Garden.  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  understand  why  it  is  comparatively  little  in 
favour  with  planters,  for  whatever  disadvantage 
It  may  have  in  point  of  size  is  more  than  atoned 
for  by  its  excellent  flavour  and  productiveness.  It 
is  a  most  useful  variety  with  us,  coming  in  after 
Louise  Bonne  and  Marie  Louise,  and  standini^  far 
before  Beurre  Diel  and  Beurr,5  de  Capiautnont. 
These  are  disappointing,  the  first-named  being 
very  coarse  and  altogether  without  flavour,  whilst 
the  greater  part  of  Beurrfi  de  Capiaumont  have  to 
be  consigned  to  the  rubbish  heap  before  they  are 
ripe.  Can  "  J.  C.  C.-'  say  if  there  are  any  varieties 
of  Autumn  Bergamot  1  I  remember  large  stan- 
dard trees  under  this  name  in  Sussex  that  bore 
immense  crops,  and  though  our  fruit  is  identical 
with  it  in  season  and  flavour,  it  is  rather  lighter 
in  colour  and  a  trifle  larger.  The  latter  point, 
however,  may  be  owing  to  the  advantage  of  a  wall, 
and  as  our  old  trees  have  well  responded  to  the 
treatment  recorded  in  a  late  number  of  The 
Garden,  and  have  made  very  sturdy  growth 
where  the  old  spurs  were  cut  hard  in,  I  fancy  in 
future  seasons  the  size  may  be  considerably  in- 
creased. T  may  add  that  Louise  Bonne,  Marie 
Louise,  and  Bergamot  have  been  our  most  service- 
able varieties  this  season,  older  sorts,  such  as 
Citron  des  Carmes,  Bon  Chretien,  and  Jargonelle 
having  received  such  a  severe  thinning  to  get  them 
into  decent  shape  that  our  crop  of  fruit  from  them 
was  very  light.  Napoleon  and  Winter  Nelis  are 
good  crops,  but  fruits  of  the  latter  are  very  small. 
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ones.     The  only  way  to  keep  them  satisfactory  is ,  accident,  and  associated  with   the  choicest  and 
to  always  nave  a  good  supply  of  young  plants  to   „     ^      ■      j.      i   ■         i     ^       Ti.   •  i 

fill  up  gaps  and  failures.- J    G.,  Hants?  '°°''  °^'°"*'^  ^'P^°^  P^'^'^'^'     "  ^«  """'^  ''^'''^^  '^^ 

lated  to  the  alpine  Wallflower,  E.  ochroleucum, 

but  is  at  once  distinguishable  from  that  plant  by 
its  minuteness  and  the  dull  greyish  green  colour 
of  its  leaves. 

E.  ocHKOLEtJCUM  is  a  handsome  and  distinct 
plant,  forming,  under  cultivation,  very  neat,  rich 
green  tufts,  6  inches  to  12  inches  high,  and  is  in 
spring  covered  with  a  dense  profusion  of  beautiful 
sulphur  coloured  flowers.  Eockwork  will  be  found 
to  offer  the  most  congenial  home  for  it,  though  it 


CALIFOENIAN 


PLATE  ilo. 

ALPINE    EPxYSIJlUMS    AND 

SEDUMS. 

(^Vith  a  plate  of  E.  pumiliim  and  S.  spathu- 

lifolium). 

The  ALPINE  Erysimums  are  among  the  prettiest 


of  the  mountain  flowers  of  Europe.     The  genus  is   does  very  well  on  good  level  ground,  but  is  apt  to 
an  enormous  one,  but  there  are  comparatively  few  i  get  somewhat  naked  about  the  base,  and  will  per- 


Enjsimum  rhceticum  (two-thirds  natural  size). 


Evergreens.— This  is  the  best  time  of  the 
whole  year  to  put  in  cuttings  of  Evergreens.  In- 
sert them  in  a  partially  shaded  position  where 
they  will  strike  root  readily.  Half-ripened  wood 
IS  best  for  the  purpose  ;  if  too  young  and  tender 
the  shoots  flag  and  rot  away  without  forming 
roots,  and  if  old  and  hard-barked,  they  keep  alive 
for  a  time  and  look  like  growing,  but  the  majority 
fail  to  emit  roots  and  perish  as  soon  as  spring 
sun.'ihine  exerts  its  influence  on  them.  Dwarf 
bushy  young  shrubs  are  so  useful  at  this  season 
for  filhng  window  boxes,  vases,  beds  and  borders, 
that  one  can  scarcely  be  overdone  with  them,  and 
when  too  large  for  this  purpose  they  come  in  well 
tor  making  fresh  shrubberies  or  filling  up  existing 


species  in  it  showy  enough  for  cultivation,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  well-known  biennial  E. 
Peroffskianum,  only  some  half  dozen  alpine  peren- 
nial species  are  in  general  cultivation.  These 
include  the  charming  little 

E.  PUMlLUM,  which  is  represented  on  our  plate. 
It  is  a  remarkable  little  plant,  and  is  often 
called  the  Lilliputian  Wallflower,  as  it  resembles 
in  the  size  and  colour  of  its  flowers  the  alpine 
Wallflower,  but  without  the  vigorous  and  rich 
green  foliage  of  that  species,  producing  flowers  I 
very  large  for  the  size  of  the  plant,  often  only  an 
inch  high,  above  a  few  narrow,  sparsely  toothed 
leaves  barely  rising  above  the  ground.  Sometimes 
the  flowers  are  nearly  as  large  as  those  on  healthy 
tufts  of  the  alpine  Wallflower,  and  yet  the  whole 
plant,  flowers  and  all,  can  be  almost  covered  by  a 
thimble.  In  richer  soil  and  less  exposed  spots  it 
grows  larger.  It  is  a  native  of  high  and  bare 
places  in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  requiring  to  be 
giown  on  rockwork  in  an  exposed  spot  in  very 
sandy  or  gritty  loam,  surrounded  by  a  few  small 
stones  to  guard  it    from  excessive  drought  and ! 


baps  perish  on  hea^-y  soils  during  an  unusually 
severe  winter.  It  seems  to  thrive  best  when 
rather  frequently  divided.  It  may  also  be  propa- 
gated by  cuttings.  It  is  a  capital  dwarf  border 
plant  on  light  soils,  and  in  spring  dense  tufts  of  it 
are  covered  with  clear  yellow  bloom.  It  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  flowering  in  spring 
and  early  summer.     There  are  several  varieties. 

E.  EH.ETICUM  is  somewhat  similar  to  E.  pumi- 
lum,  but  is  a  larger  plant  altogether,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  annexed  woodcut,  which  represents  a 
tuft  two-thirds  its  natural  size.  The  flowers  are 
a  bright  lemon-yellow,  and  so  numerously  pro- 
duced in  early  summer  that  no  foliage  can  be  seen. 
It  is  a  vigorous  little  plant,  thriving,  like  the  rest 
of  the  alpine  Erysimums,  in  loamy  soil  with  an  ad- 
mixture of  limestone,  and  always  in  an  exposed 
and  well-drained  spot  in  the  reck  garden.  A 
native  of  Pihajtia. 

E.  EUPESTEE  is  another  alpine  gem  of  the  first 
water,  than  which  there  are  few  more  desirable 
rock  garden  plants.  Like  the  others,  it  is  dwarf 
and  tufted,  but  is  more  inclined  to  spread  into 
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■broad,  flat  masses.  In  May  and  June  it  flowers 
profusely,  the  colour  being  a  clear  yellow.  E- 
pulohellum,  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  is  a 
similar  plant,  with  flowers  of  a  citron-yellow, 
which  brighten  up  the  plant  in  late  spring. 
It  is  a  somewhat  recent  addition,  but  is  a 
welcome  one.  Among  the  little-known  species 
found  in  botanical  collections  are  E.  lanceolatum, 
E.  canescens,  E.  suffruticosum,  E.  virgatum,  and  E. 
australe,  but  they  are  inferior  in  beauty  to  the 
foregoing.  Much  resembling  the  alpine  Erysi- 
mums are  some  of  the  dwarf  species  of  Cheirau- 
thus,  such  as  C.  alpinus  and  C.  Marschalli,  two 
worthy  plants  for  any  rock  garden. 

The  Califoenian  Sbdums.— Of  the  very  large 
number  of  Stonecrops  now  known  it  is  singular 
that  so  few  inhabit  the  western  hemisphere.  Only 
about  half  a  dozen  are  natives  of  the  United 
States,  and  about  as  many  are  found  in  Califor- 
nia ;  but,  singularly  enough,  only  the  Koseroot, 
S.  Rhodiola,  also  a  European  plant,  is  common 
to  the  Eastern  and  Western  States.  The  other 
species  Indigenous  to  California  are  S.  spathuli- 
folinm,  oreganum,  obtusatum,  stenopetalum, 
variegatum,  Douglasi,  and  pumilum.  As  far  as  we 
know  there  are  but  three  or  four  of  these  species 
in  cultivation  in  this  country,  and  these  happen 
to  be  the  showiest.    Among  these  is 

S.  SPATHULIFOLIUM,  the  most  attractive  of  the 
group.  It  has  little  rosettes  of  glaucous  foliage 
produced  on  creeping  branches,  which  spread  out 
rather  widely  from  the  parent  rosette.  The  flowers 
are  bright  yellow,  and  produced  in  dense  clusters 
on  erect  stems.  Very  nearly  allied  to  this  species 
is  S.  obtusatum,  which  so  much  resembles  it,  as  to 
be  often  confused  with  it  in  gardens  ;  indeed,  our 
plate  may  represent  the  true  S.  obtusatum.  The 
plate  was  drawn  some  years  ago  by  the  late  Mr. 
Noel  Humphreys  from  a  plant  said  to  be  the  true 
S.  spathulifolium,  but  the  plant  grown  at  Kew 
under  this  name  is  somewhat  larger  when  full 
grown,  and  bears  small  leaves  on  the  flower-stems. 
Both  S.  spathulifolium  and  S.  obtusatum  are 
pretty  plants  for  the  rook  garden.  They  are  quite 
hardy  if  grown  in  a  warm  sunny  spot  in  light 
gritty  soil,  thoroughly  drained.  S.  spathulifolium 
grows  naturally  in  dry  rocky  places,  and  S.  obtusa- 
tum is  found  on  granitic  rocks  in  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada at  high  elevations.  Another  very  nearly  re- 
lated species  belonging  to  this  section  of  the 
genus  is  S.  oreganum,  which  we  believe  is  not  in 
cultivation. 

The  other  Californian  species  are  scarcely  at- 
tractive enough  for  general  culture.  S.  Douglasi 
and  stenopetalum  have,  we  believe,  been  intro- 
duced to  Kew. 


Salting  -walks. — The  system  in  many  gar- 
dens appears  to  be  to  break  the  surface  of  these 
up  once  a  year,  which  I  think  is  a  most  objection- 
able proceeding,  as  it  entirely  spoils  them  for 
walking  on  for  a  long  time,  and  entails  much 
labour  in  getting  them  back  to  their  firm  state 
again.  Instead  of  breaking  them  up  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  Moss  and  weeds,  I  have  always 
found  it  far  better  to  use  salt,  which  we  do  an- 
nually, the  usual  season  for  applying  it  being 
the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  at  which 
period  we  endeavour  to  select  a  dry,  settled  week 
for  applying  it,  or  if  in  any  doubt  about  the  wea- 
ther, we  sprinkle  the  salt  with  water  while  lying 
on  the  walks  to  dissolve  it  more  quickly,  and  thus 
save  any  risk  of  its  being  washed  to  the  sides  by  a 
shower.  Managed  in  this  way,  weeds  and  Moss 
and  all  other  vegetable  confervte  disappear  after 
the  first  rain,  and  the  walks  are  left  as  bright  and 
fresh  looking  as  if  they  had  been  newly  gravelled. 


and  remain  in  that  very  pleasing  and  desirable 
state  throughout  the  season.  Of  course,  it  will 
only  do  to  use  salt  where  there  are  dead  edgings  or 
Grass  verges,  as,  however  carefully  it  may  be  ap- 
plied, it  is  almost  sure  to  injure  Box,  which  soon 
shows  how  much  the  salt  disagrees  with  it  by  the 
yellow  colour  it  turns. — S.  D, 


SEASONABLE   WORK. 


FLORAL    DECORATIONS. 

Cheysanthemijms  of  many  kinds  will  now  be 
yielding  an  abundant  bloom ;  but  where  the  plants 
are  arranged  for  efl'ect  it  is  not  expedient  to  cut 
the  most  prominent  flowers  unless  required  for 
very  special  purposes.  A  plentiful  supply  for  all 
ordinary  uses  can,  however,  be  taken  from  plants 
that  have  not  been  too  severely  thinned,  and  also 
without  spoiling  the  general  efl^ect.  For  decora- 
tive work  the  flowers  of  some  kinds  are  prettiest 
when  of  a  medium  or  even  small  size,  such,  for 
instance,  as  Mrs. Bundle  and  Golden  George  Glenny. 
The  abundance  of  side  blooms  on  these  valuable 
kinds  will  cause  them  to  be  in  much  request 
where  any  amount  of  cut  flowers  is  required  Julie 
Lagravfere  is  another  good  kind  in  a  cut  state, 
having  stiff  and  sturdy  growth.  Its  dark  flowers 
associate  well  with  that  fine  yellow  Pompone,  St. 
Michael,  which  when  cut  is  one  of  the  most  endur- 
ing Chrysanthemums  grown.  For  coat  flowers 
and  bouquet  work,  as  well  as  for  arranging  with 
either  of  the  two  foregoing  varieties,  we  find  Mdlle. 
Marthe  to  be  one  of  the  prettiest  amongst  whites. 
Two  very  distinct  and  pleasing  sorts  are  the 
white  Marabout  and  Adele  Frizette,  a  lilac  form 
of  the  same ;  for  small  specimen  glasses  these, 
when  used  in  conjunction,  will  be  found  to  be 
very  effective.  For  bolder  forms  of  arrangement 
with  large  flowers,  Jardin  des  Plantes  and  its 
bronze  sport  are  excellent ;  whilst  of  dark  varie- 
ties Progne  and  John  Salter  are  both  good.  Virgin 
Queen  is  a  very  useful  white,  its  large  flowers 
standing  erect ;  and  Lady  Talfourd,  rosy  lilac,  is 
another  kind  distinct  in  colour.  Of  the  Japanese 
section,  we  find  the  following  to  be  all  excellent 
in  their  respective  colours,  viz.,  Elaine  and  Fair 
Maid  of  Guernsey,  whites;  James  Salter,  lilac; 
Peter  the  Great,  yellow ;  Fulton,  bright  yellow ; 
Fulgore,  rosy  purple  ;  La  Frisure,  rose  ;  and  Red 
Aragon,  chestnut-red.  Having  grown  and  proved 
these  varieties  to  be  good  for  floral  decoration,  we 
can  recommend  them.  Of  foliage  to  associate 
with  them,  nothing  looks  prettier  or  more  appro- 
priate than  the  shoots  and  leaves  of  Berberis  Aqui- 
folium,  varying  as  it  does  in  colour  from  deep 
green  to  bronzy  red.  The  deep  tints  of  some  of  its 
leaves  look  most  effective  associated  with  white 
and  yellow  flowers.  A  few  shoots  arranged  first 
in  a  fair  sized  vase,  and  then  some  of  the  larger 
blooms  of  two  or  three  distinct  shades  with  suffi- 
cient  length  of  stem  to  stand  just  above  them,  will 
make  a  striking  arrangement  and  one  that  will 
last  for  several  days  in  perfection. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 


Heaths. — The  different  varieties  of  winter- 
flowering  Heaths  are  always  effective  when  in 
bloom,  grouped  as  they  usually  are  with  other 
plants  in  greenhouses  and  conservatories  ;  never- 
theless, when  subjected  to  the  treatment  they 
often  receive,  their  cultivation  is  far  from  being 
satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  they  frequently  fail  to 
survive  their  first  season  of  blooming.  Similar  to 
the  whole  Erica  family,  they  like  cool,  airy  treat- 
ment, with  a  position  where  they  receive  plenty  of 
light,  in  place  of  which  when  used  in  conserva- 
tories that  are  kept  above  a  greenhouse  tempera- 
ture that  at  once  has  the  effect  of  starting  them 
into  growth,  more  especially  if,  for  appearance 
sake,  they  are  stood  in  the  body  of  the  house, 
crowded  and  overhung  with  other  plants.  It 
is  very  much  better  to  confine  their  use  to  struc- 
tures where  a  lower  temperature  is  maintained, 
and  in  all  cases  to  keep  them  as  near  the  glass  as 
possible,  even  if  some  little  sacrifice  is  made  in 


the  arrangement  for  general  effect.  They  should 
be  frequently  looked  over  to  see  that  they  are  free 
from  mildew,  for  i£  this  attacks  them,  in  a  very  few 
days  so  much  of  the  foliage  will  be  destroyed  as  to 
endanger  their  existence.  Dry  flowers  of  sulphur 
is  a  safer  application  at  this  season  than  syringing 
with  water  impregnated  with  sulphur.  Where 
spring  and  summer-flowering  Heaths  are  grown, 
they  should  be  looked  over  for  mildew  every  ten 
days  during  such  moist  weather  as  we  have  had 
through  the  autumn  ;  this  is  the  more  necessary 
after  a  cool,  sunless  summer,  in  which  the  season's 
growth  has  had  less  than  the  ordinary  opportunity 
of  getting  fully  hardened  up.  It  is  a  pity  that  in 
so  comparatively  few  places  Heaths  are  now  in- 
cluded amongst  the  greenhouse  plants.  An  im- 
pression often  exists  that  even  when  required  for 
home  decoration,  they  must  necessarily  be  sub- 
jected to  the  stiffly  trained,  formal  condition  in 
which  they  are  frequently  seen  on  the  exhibition 
stage  ;  this  is  altogether  a  mistake.  Most  of  the 
many  varieties  now  in  cultivation  are  naturally  of 
a  compact,  bushy  habit,  requiring  little  support 
from  stakes  and  ties  if  the  groundwork  has  been 
properly  laid  by  judicious  training  in  the  first 
stages  of  their  existence.  After  this,  when  they 
have  to  be  no  further  moved  about  than  from  one 
house  to  another,  very  little  support,  with  a  total 
absence  of  the  formality  present  in  highly-trained 
specimens,  will  suSice.  But  to  arrive  at  this  the 
plants  should  be  well  cut  back  each  season  after 
flowering.  With  a  judicious  selection  of  the  freest 
growing,  vigorous  kinds,  a  collection  can  be  kept 
up  at  a  less  cost  than  is  often  expended  on  plants 
that  do  not  possess  half  the  beauty  and  interest 
which  they  do.  Anyone  disposed  to  begin  the 
cultivation  of  these  plants,  or  add  to  the  stock 
they  already  have,  will  find  this  a  better  season  to 
get  them  in  than  waiting  until  spring,  when  the 
soft  growth  then  present  is  much  more  likely  to 
get  injured  by  packing  and  transit.  Where  a 
house  or  pit  is  devoted  to  them  they  should  be 
kept  well  up  to  the  glass  and  have  air  admitted 
liberally  every  day  when  not  frosty,  avoiding  a 
direct  draught  on  them  as  much  as  possible  by 
letting  it  in  on  the  side  opposite  to  where  the  wind 
happens  to  be.  For  the  next  three  months  the 
plants  will  require  less  water.  This  applies  more 
particularly  to  the  hardest  wooded,  slowest  grow- 
ing kinds. 

Bulb  foecing.— The  last  lot  of  Roman  Hya- 
cinths should  now  be  put  in  heat,  to  give  a  succes- 
sion to  such  as  were  brought  on  earlier ;  at  the 
same  time  a  selection  of  the  most ,  forward  large 
flowered  varieties  ought  also  to  be  put  in  warmth, 
bringing  them  on  gradually,  as  if  at  all  hurried 
both  the  foliage  and  the  flower-stems  will  have  a 
drawn,  sickly  appearance  that  goes  far  to  destroy 
their  beauty.  In  all  cases  see  that  plenty  of  roots 
have  been  fbrmed  before  they  are  submitted  to 
heat. 

Panceatiums. — So  manageable  are  these  plants 
that  with  a  sufficient  supply  they  may  be  had  in 
bloom  almost  all  the  year  round.  There  is 
scarcely  any  flower  in  cultivation  that  gives  such  a 
finish  to  an  artistic  bouquet  as  do  these  elegant 
fragrant  flowers.  In  such  arrangements  they  pro- 
duce an  effect  that  even  the  choicest  Orchids  fail 
to  do.  By  putting  a  few,  say  half  a  dozen,  plants 
in  a  brisk  heat  once  a  month  through  the  winter  a 
succession  may  be  had  that  will  permit  of  a  few 
blooms  always  being  available.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary is  that  the  plants  should  have  had  from  their 
last  blooming  a  sufficient  time  to  make  and 
mature  a  fair  proportion  of  leaf-growth,  with  a 
subsequent  rest  through  somewhat  drier  and 
cooler  treatment. 

EUCHABIS. — Some  growers  of  the  useful  E. 
amazonica  fail  to  bloom  it  satisfactorily  by  the 
usual  treatment  of  growth,  rest,  and  excitement. 
The  cause  of  this  will  usually  be  found  in  the 
growth  never  being  fairly  stopped  through  the 
presence  of  combined  heat  and  moisture — too 
much  to  allow  the  necessary  cessation.  When 
any  difficulty  in  this  way  is  experienced,  they  can 
be  made  to  flower  by  turning  them  out  of  their 
pots,  and  shaking  the  soil  from  the  roots 
and    repotting.     This    rarely    fails    to     induce 
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strong  bulbs  to  flower.  With  some,  E.  Can- 
dida does  not  bloom  so  freely  as  the  older 
kind,  but  shaking  out  and  separating  has  a  like 
effect  in  inducing  it  to  flower.  When  better  known 
this  sort  is  likely  to  be  a  general  favourite,  its 
smaller,  more  elegant  blooms  being  better  adapted 
for  some  purposes  than  those  of  E.  amazouica. 

BouvAEDiAS. — Where  a  good  stock  of  these  is 
at  hand  in  the  shape  of  plants  possessing  the  full 
complement  of  vigour,  there  are  few  things  that 
yield  such  a  continuous  supply  of  flowers.  Where 
they  have  been  grown  on  the  planting-out  method 
in  pits  or  frames  during  the  summer  and  taken  up 
and  potted  some  time  ago,  each  plant  will  have 
several  shoots,  something  like  18  inches  or  20  inches 
long,  and  as  thick  at  the  base  as  an  ordinary 
pencil.  Growth  such  as  this  will  produce  flowers 
from  six  to  eight  joints  below  the  leading  points, 
coming  in  in  succession  after  the  first  are  over  ; 
but  to  bring  these  up  to  their  full  size,  they  must 
be  kept  in  a  brisk  growing  temperature  close  to 
the  glass,  so  as  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the 
warmth.  Without  this  the  flowers  will  be  soft 
and  liable  to  flag  when  cut.  Plants  that  have 
been  grown  on  the  planting-out  system  are  better 
able  to  give  a  succession  of  full-sized  flowers  than 
the  weaker  examples  resulting  from  pot-growth 
all  through  the  season.  Such  as  are  cultivated  in 
the  latter  way  should  be  regularly  supplied  with 
manure  water  once  every  ten  days  or  fortnight, 
otherwise  the  successional  bloom  will  be  weak  and 
poor  ;  this  is  especially  the  case  if  much  restricted 
to  root  room. 

Heliotropes. — Where  sweet-scented  flowers 
are  in  demand  for  cutting,  these  plants  should 
be  grown  in  considerable  quantities,  for  so  accom- 
modating are  they,  that  with  an  intermediate 
temperature  they  will  keep  on  flowering  the 
greater  portion  of  the  winter ;  but  to  have  them  at 
this  season,  the  plants  should  be  specially  pre- 
pared. Small  examples  struck  from  cuttings  in 
the  spring  and  grown  on  in  6-inch  or  8-inch  pots, 
and  well  hardened  up  by  exposure  to  the  sun 
through  the  latter  part  of  summer,  will  bloom 
freely  now  with  a  temperature  of  55°  in  the  night. 
Old  plants  grown  in  large  pots  and  placed  out-of- 
doors  during  the  season  will  answer  equally  well 
and  furnish  flowers  in  such  quantities  as  will  well 
repay  for  the  room  they  occupy,  but  in  all  cases 
they  should  have  all  the  light  it  is  possible  to 
give  them,  with  a  little  air  on  mild  days,  or  the 
flowers  when  cut  will  be  more  liable  to  flag  than 
many  other  things.  These  and  other  plants  that 
bloom  from  growth  that  is  made  during  the  winter 
are  very  different  from  those  that  make  growth 
and  set  their  flower-buds  in  summer;  with  the 
latter  winter  forcing  simply  causes  the  develop- 
ment of  the  bloom  already  formed  without  the 
shoot  extension  that  goes  on  with  the  former  de- 
scription of  plants,  and  which,  from  the  dimin- 
ished light  and  air  which  are  present  in  winter,  are 
necessarily  softer  and  less  able  to  bear  the  hard 
usage  to  which  cut  flowers  are  usually  more  or  less 
exposed. 

Perpetual  Carnations. — If  these  are  grown 
in  suflicient  quantity,  and  they  have  been  treated 
so  as  to  give  the  requisite  succession  of  bloom, 
there  will  be  many  of  the  old  plants  that  flowered 
in  the  spring,  or  seedlings  where  these  are  grown, 
that  will  be  furnished  with  flower-stems,  the  buds 
of  which  are  well  advanced  in  size :  if  these  are 
placed  in  the  temperature  of  an  intermediate 
house  they  will  go  on  opening  slowly  and  be  found 
very  useful.  See  that  the  plants  before  being  put 
in  warmth  are  quite  free  from  aphides,  to  which 
they  are  subject.  These  insects  may  be  destroyed 
by  dipping  in  tobacco  water  or  fumigating  with 
tobacco,  but  aphides  that  subsist  on  the  sap  of 
such  hard-leaved  plants  as  Carnations  are  propor- 
tionately more  diflicult  to  kill  than  when  they  live 
on  more  succulent  foliage  ;  consequently  a  second 
or  third  application  of  whatever  is  used  may  be 
necessary. 

Lapagerias. — These  are  amongst  the  best 
climbing  plants  that  can  be  used  for  the  roof  of  a 
conservatory  or  greenhouse,  not  growing  so  vigor- 
ously as  to  much  injure  whatever  other  things  are 
grown  under  them ;  but  to  have  them  continue  in 


a  strong,  healthy  state  they  should  be  planted  out 
where  the  roots  and  the  sucker-like  stems  they 
make  can  have  some  room  to  spread  ;  yet  it  is  not 
advisable  to  turn  the  plants  out  of  pots  until  they 
have  attained  a  moderate  size,  otherwise  from 
their  slow  growth  and  the  moist  condition  the 
roots  require  keeping  in  the  soil  gets  sour  before 
they  take  possession  of  it.  For  similar  reasons  it 
is  not  advisable  even  where  good-sized  examples 
are  to  be  planted  out  to  make  the  bed  over  large  to 
begin  with ;  in  place  of  this  it  is  better  to  follow 
the  course  adopted  with  a  Vine  border  by  adding 
to  it  as  the  roots  extend.  The  best  time  I  have 
found  for  planting  out  or  in  any  way  disturbing 
the  roots  of  Lapagerias  is  about  the  present,  when 
in  most  cases  the  flowering  will  be  nearly  over,  for 
although  there  will  not  be  much  visible  signs  of 
growth  for  some  time  the  young  underground 
shoots  produced  from  buds  formed  below  the  sur- 
face will  soon  begin  to  run,  and  any  disturbance 
of  the  roots  that  is  to  take  place  ought  to  be  carried 
out  at  once.  A  thorough  cleaning  should  be  given 
to  all  Lapagerias  now  when  the  shoots  and  leaves 
are  in  a  hard,  mature  condition,  as  they  will  be 
better  able  to  bear  any  dressing  it  may  be 
necessary  to  apply  with  a  view  to  free  them  from 
insects. 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Herbaceous  border. — Many  of  our  plants 
have  outgrown  their  positions.  Some  have  spread 
to  the  injury  of  adjoining  plants ;  some  are  too 
tall  for  their  present  places  ;  and  so  we  are  lifting 
them  all,  and  this  will  enable  us  to  prepare  the 
border  thoroughly  by  trenching  out  all  the  old 
roots  and  adding  liberally  both  fresh  loam  and 
manure.  This  done,  the  arrangement  of  plants 
will  be  something  after  this  fashion :  For  the 
most  part  the  tall  growers  will  be  in  groups  of 
three  plants  atthe  back  part  of  the  border,  but  there 
will  be  here  and  there  a  group  nearer  the  front,  as 
uniformity  either  as  to  height  or  position  seems 
out  of  character  with  this  class  of  plants.  In  the 
front  part  of  the  border  will  be  arranged  the  weaker 
growers ;  these  will  be  in  groups  also,  and  vary  in 
number  from  three  to  nine  according  to  the  vary- 
ing height  and  spread  of  the  plants.  This  done,  so 
far  as  plants  and  time  to  do  it  will  allow,  the  more 
naked  spots  both  between  and  over  such  plants  as 
Lilies,  Pfeonies,  and  Funkias  will  be  carpeted  with 
evergreen  Sedums  and  other  suitable  plants ;  .and 
those  portions  of  border  not  so  treated  will  be  sur- 
faced either  with  finely  sifted  leaf-soil  or  Cocoa 
fibre.  If  there  is  likely  to  be  a  scarcity  of  her- 
baceous subjects,  small  evergreen  shrubs,  disposed 
at  regular  intervals  throughout  the  border,  may 
be  used  with  excellent  effect,  and  of  course  can 
be  moved  at  any  time  that  the  herbaceous  plants 
need  additional  space.  This,  together  with  re- 
gravelling  of  walks  and  planting  a  clump  or  two 
of  Rhododendrons,  constitutes  some  of  our  present 
doings  in  the  flower  garden. 

Soil  and  manure  for  Roses.— As  all  Roses 
are  fond  of  deep,  rich  soil,  the  beds  or  positions 
intended  for  them  should  be  trenched  or  double 
dug,  and  have  plenty  of  rotten  manure  worked  in 
as  the  digging  or  trenching  proceeds.  In  cases 
where  the  land  is  very  stiff  and  heavy  the  best 
manure  to  use  is  that  from  horses,  as  this  contains 
much  vegetable  matter,  and  is  a  great  help  in  pre- 
venting the  stiff  soil  from  binding  too  closely  and 
shutting  out  air,  which  has  such  a  sweetening, 
beneficial  influence  on  the  character  and  texture 
of  all  soils.  For  light  sandy  ground,  cow  manure 
is  the  most  suitable,  on  account  of  being  cooler  in 
its  nature,  and  when  in  a  decomposed  state  highly 
congenial  to  the  roots  of  most  plants,  and  particu- 
larly so  to  those  of  the  Rose.  What  improves  light 
land  more  than  anything  else  for  growing  the 
queen  of  flowers  is  clay  ;  not  the  sticky  stuff  one 
so  often  sees,  but  the  flaky  material  to  be  met 
with  in  layers  in  pits  where  brick  earth  is  got, 
which,  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  crumbles 
to  pieces.  These  fine  nodules  mixed  up  and  buried 
retain  moisture  for  a  very  long  time,  and  it  is  sur- 
prising the  way  in  which  roots  thread  their  course 
along  and  through  them,  and  with  what  avidity 
they  find  them  out  and  feed  upon  them.  Knowing 


this  to  be  the  case,  and  having  witnessed  the  good 
effect  of  such  clay  as  that  mentioned  in  the  culture 
of  Roses  in  light  land,  we  strongly  recommend  its 
use,  but  it  should  be  applied  in  moderate  quantity 
and  kept  well  under  the  surface.  In  the  planting 
of  Roses  all  the  preparation  they  require  when  re- 
ceived is  just  to  trim  the  ends  of  any  roots  that 
may  have  become  jagged  or  injured  in  the 
process  of  taking  them  up,  as  the  tops  are 
best  left  intact  till  the  spring.  As  soon  as 
the  planting  is  finished  and  the  soil  made 
tolerably  firm  around  the  plants  by  tread- 
ing, the  next  thing  is  to  mulch  the  ground  over 
with  some  light,  half-rotten  manure,  which  is  a 
most  important  matter  to  attend  to,  as  it  insures 
the  safety  of  the  plants  against  frost  by  protect- 
ing the  most  vital  parts,  viz.,  the  collars,  or,  say, 
the  junction  of  the  Rose  with  the  stock.  Not  only 
is  mulching  requisite  for  freshly  planted  Roses, 
but  it  is  just  as  essential  for  those  established,  and 
if  Teas  are  to  be  saved  frominjmy  by  the  severity 
of  the  weather,  additional  protection  must  be  af- 
forded. The  best  way  to  treat  standards  of  these 
is  to  bind  haybands  round  about  the  part  where 
they  were  budded  and  at  the  base  of  the  lower 
branches,  which,  with  a  mulching  over  the  roots, 
will  carry  them  safely  through  any  ordinary  winter. 
Teas  in  beds  may  be  easily  sheltered  by  working 
in  among  them  some  fresh,  dry  leaves  or  Bracken, 
which  may  be  kept  securely  in  their  place  by 
sticking  some  Gorse  or  other  evergreen  twigs 
thickly  between  the  plants,  and  the  twigs  will 
also  be  a  great  help  in  warding  off  sharp,  cut- 
ting winds.  To  have  Tea  Roses  in  perfection  and 
get  flowers  from  them  both  late  and  early,  there 
is  no  situation  equal  to  a  warm,  sunny  border 
under  a  wall  or  fence  or  other  similarly  sheltered 
position,  but  they  should  be  far  enough  from  trees 
to  escape  being  robbed  by  their  roots.  To  prolong 
the  season  of  such  sterling  useful  sorts  as  Mar§- 
chal  Niel,  Celine  Forestier,  Climbing  Devoniensis, 
and  Gloire  de  Dijon,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  plant  on 
different  aspects  where  they  all  have  plenty  of 
room  to  ramble,  as  it  is  only  the  long,  free  shoots 
that  afford  the  fine  fiowers.  To  train  these  and 
other  climbers  on  walls  strained  wire  is  best,  as 
by  its  use  there  is  no  occasion  to  nail  and  spoil  or 
deface  the  bricks. 


ORCHIDS. 

East  India  house. — We  are  now  getting  into 
the  season  of  the  year  when  great  care  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  plants  in  a  healthy  condition.  We 
have  evaporating  troughs  fixed  in  the  house,  but 
after  this  time  of  the  year  they  are  not  used ;  we 
rather  prefer  to  obtain  all  the  moisture  required 
from  damping  the  paths  and  stages  twice  a  day — 
in  the  morning  and  in  the  afternoon.  Nothing 
need  be  said  about  re-potting  or  disturbing  the 
roots  of  any  of  the  occupants  of  this  house  at 
present.  That  is  much  better  delayed  until  the 
days  increase  in  length  after  Christmas,  althongh 
there  may  be  reasons  for  repotting  isolated  speci- 
mens even  at  this  time.  The  spikes  of  all  the 
popular  species  of  Phalienopsis,  such  as  P.  ama- 
bilis,  P.  grandiflora,  P.  Schilleriana,  P.  Stuartiana, 
P.  violacea,  and  others  will  now  be  pushing  freely. 
See  that  they  receive  no  injury  in  any  way  from 
drip.  The  cold  water  dripping  into  the  centre  of 
a  valuable  plant  would  do  it  much  injury.  If  by 
no  other  means,  the  appearance  of  the  plants  will 
show  where  it  is  either  by  the  extra  green  colour 
of  the  Sphagnum  or  by  the  wet  state  of  the  com- 
post. Snails  and  slugs  would  soon  injure  the 
spikes  if  they  were  not  captured  by  setting  baits 
for  them  where  they  can  be  caught  feeding  at 
night  and  also  early  in  the  morning.  Although 
Phalsenopsids  do  not  like  to  be  exposed  to  the  sun, 
they  succeed  best  when  suspended  near  the  glass, 
and  better  in  teak  baskets  than  in  the  shallow 
pans  in  which  they  are  also  grown.  Angrsecum 
sesquipedale  and  others  of  this  genus  are  also 
showing  their  flower-spikes.  These  also  seem  ta 
do  well  in  a  shady  part  of  the  house,  with  the 
strong-growing  species  placed  on  the  stages  and 
the  dwarf  species  suspended  from  the  rafters  in 
pans  or  baskets  the  same  as  the  Phalasnopsis ; 
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indeed,  the  treatment  suitable  to  Phalfenopsis  is 
that  best  adapted  to  the  dwarf  Angraacums,  such 
as  A.  oitratum,  A.  EUisi,  &o.  We  had  some 
Angrfeoums  imported  from  Madagascar  this  sea- 
son which  have  been  a  source  of  much  trouble  to 
us  owing  to  their  being  infested  with  red  thrips ; 
tliis  seems  to  be  a  distinct  species,  and  is  also  very 
difficult  to  destroy.  These  Orchids  seem  to  like 
a  goodly  supply  of  tepid  water,  and  it  must  not 
be  withheld  now,  as  the  plants  seem  to  be  pushing 
into  growth  in  some  cases.  There  is  no  difficulty 
-^t  present  to  keep  the  temperature  up  to  65°  at 
night,  but  no  one  need  be  alarmed  if  the  glass 
should  drop  to  .5°  less  than  this.  The  Calanthes 
that  are  not  yet  in  flower  may  be  pushed  on  in 
this  house,  but  they  will  do  in  the  Cattleya  house 
temperature  if  this  cannot  be  afEorded  them. 

Mexican  house. — One  of  the  most  esteemed, 
and  consequently  most  valuable,  of  Cattleyas  is  C. 
Mendeli.  Of  this  there  have  been  some  large 
importations  recently.  One  large  specimen  was 
purchased  for  fifty  guineas  at  Stevens'  rooms  just 
as  it  was  received  from  abroad,  and  the  bulbs 
very  much  shrivelled ;  this  may  not  always  be  a 
fault,  for  we  have  often  found  when  the  bulbs  were 
shrunk  that  they  started  from  the  base  quite  as 
strongl)'  as  those  that  were  more  plump,  and  also 
made  a  stronger  growth.  All  these  imported 
Cattleyas  should  be  potted  in  clean  potsherds  and 
charcoal  only.  All  dead  and  decaying  matter 
should  be  removed,  the  stems  and  bulbs  well 
washed  with  soapy  water,  and  the  plants  to  be 
iaid  out  to  dry  before  potting  them.  Vanda  tri- 
color in  its  many  varieties  and  others  of  this  type 
will  now  be  getting  into  the  resting  stage,  even 
although  they  may  be  flowering.  The  varieties  of 
V.  tricolor  are  very  numerous,  and  as  they  flower 
more  freely  than  V.  suavis  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  they  are  more  valuable  on  that  account,  for 
autumn  bloom  does  not  seem  to  prevent  their 
flowering  freely  again  in  April  and  May.  The 
Vandas  do  not  seem  to  be  so  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  insect  pests  as  some  other  Orchids  ;  and  nearly 
all  the  attention  required  by  them  is  to  wash  the 
leaves  with  a  sponge  and  weak  soft-soapy  water. 
It  would  depend  something  upon  the  stage  of 
growth  the  plants  are  in  whether  they  would  re- 
quire much  water  ;  if  the  roots  are  pushing  vigo- 
rously, they  must  be  kept  rather  moist ;  but  if 
from  the  appearance  of  the  points  of  the  roots 
they  do  not  seem  to  be  growing,  then  but  little 
water  will  be  required.  Just  a  word  to  those  who 
have  Dendrobiums  going  through  their  season  of 
rest,  that  is  D.  Wardianum,  crassinode,  nobile. 
Falconer!,  moniliforme,  crepidatum,  Cambridgea- 
num,  &c.  It  is  best,  of  course,  to  have  them  in 
flower  at  different  times,  and  for  this  purpose 
they  should  be  brought  into  this  house.  In  our 
■experience  we  have  found  that  by  removing  them 
from  their  cool  quarters  to  a  high  temperature 
they  are  apt  to  be  injured;  they  receive  such  a 
check,  that  the  flowers  will  drop  ofE.  This  does 
not  happen  if  they  are  gradually  inured  to  the 
heat  and  also  to  the  moisture.  A  gradual  change 
to  heat  and  also  to  moisture  at  the  roots  will 
prevent  much  disappointment. 

Cool  house. — Where  the  collection  is  a  mis- 
•cellaneous  one,  comprising  Masdevallias  and  Or- 
chids that  do  not  like  so  low  a  temperature  as 
Odontoglossnms  of  the  O.  orispum  type,  it  may  be 
well  not  to  let  the  temperature  fall  much  below 
50°  if  it  can  be  avoided ;  the  ordinary  cool  house 
temperature  of  about  45°,  falling  to  40°  in  cold 
weather,  is  rather  too  low  for  some  species  of 
Orchids  usually  relegated  to  the  cool  house. 
Some  species,  as  previously  advised,  may  be  re- 
moved to  the  Cattleya  house.  The  very  handsome 
Dendrobiums,  D.  infundibulum  and  D.  Jamesia- 
num,  succeed  best  in  the  cool  house ;  but  we  fancy 
they  do  not  like  the  temperature  to  fall  so  low  as 
the  cool  Odontoglossums ;  they  also  like  to  be 
near  the  glass,  and  to  have  the  lightest  part 
■of  the  house.  It  may  be  that  the  difl:erence 
of  5°  exists  between  the  temperature  at  the  ex- 
treme ends  of  the  house,  or  even  more ;  in  that 
•case  the  Orchids  that  like  the  most  heat  may 
have  the  warmest  end.  A  house  well  exposed  to 
the  sun  is  the  best  for  the  Dendrobiums,  and  one 


behind  a  north  wall  is  the  worst.  These  Dendrobes 
are  both  natives  of  Moulmein  ;  and  although  D. 
formosum  is  a  native  of  the  same  country,  and  is 
so  nearly  related  to  them,  it  does  best  in  the 
warmest  house.  The  Japanese  D.  japonicum  also 
succeeds  well  in  the  cool  house.  Then  there  is 
also  the  Australian  species,  D.  Johannis,  which 
also  succeeds  well  in  this  house  ;  being  very  dis- 
tinct and  sweet,  it  is  worthy  of  a  place.  The  old 
D.  speciosum  is  not  the  least  desirable  of  the  spe- 
cies that  succeeds  in  a  cool  temperature.  Unless 
under  exceptional  circumstances,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  do  no  repotting.  From  now  until  January 
plants  almost  vrithout  exception  do  not  like  to  be 
interfered  with  at  the  roots.  Preparations  may 
be  made  to  get  ready  for  the  work  when  the  time 
arrives.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  cool  Orchids 
succeed  best  in  peat.  Sphagnum,  and  clean  pots- 
herds mixed  with  a  little  charcoal.  With  few 
exceptions  the  Odontoglossums  and  Masdevallias 
do  best  in  pots,  draining  them,  so  that  there  is  no 
danner  of  the  compost  becoming  sour.  It  does 
not  need  that  much  water  should  be  sprinkled  on 
the  paths  and  borders  at  this  season  ;  a  moderate 
degree  of  moisture  is  preferable  to  the  atmosphere 
being  always  at  saturation  point. 


FRUIT. 

Vines. — As  soon  as  the  leaves  are  down  Vines 
infested  with  insects  must  be  made  thoroughly 
clean.  Stop  all  suspicious  holes  and  cracks  with 
pure  Gishurst,  and  paint  with  a  solution  of  the 
same,  8  ounces  to  the  gallon  of  water,  thickened 
to  the  consistency  of  cream  with  sifted  loam.  On 
the  other  hand.  Vines  which  have  not  been  infested 
with  insects  may  be  passed  over  with  a  good  wash- 
ing, as  nothing  is^gained  by  dressing  where  there 
is  nothing  for  the  dressing  to  destroy.  Of  all  the 
insects  with  which  the  Grape  grower  has  to  con- 
tend, the  mealy  bug  is  most  to  be  dreaded,  as  it 
too  often  springs  into  life  year  after  year  where 
the  most  careful  attention  has  been  devoted  to  its 
destruction.  Spirits  and  oils  of  various  kinds  have 
been  used,  and  all  of  them  kill  where  they  touch, 
but  it  generally  happens  that  some  escape,  and  the 
only  way  in  which  they  can  be  successfully  ex- 
terminated is  by  careful  watching  and  searching 
in  the  spring,  when  every  bug  may  be  destroyed  as 
it  emerges  from  its  winter  quarters  by  dressing 
the  place  with  Gishurst  compound  or  methylated 
spirits  of  wine. 

Late  houses. — If  the  laterals  and  extension 
growths  have  not  been  removed,  take  them  ofE  at 
once,  as  they  hold  moisture  and  keep  the  sap  in 
motion.  Remove  the  ripe  foliage  as  it  parts  freely 
to  the  touch,  but  not  before,  as  many  late  Vines 
often  carry  their  foliage  well  into  December.  In 
damp  or  foggy  weather  keep  the  front  ventilators 
closed,  and  give  a  chink  of  air  at  the  apex  with 
just  sufficient  fire  heat  to  expel  moisture.  On 
bright,  dry  da.ys  create  a  circulation  of  air  by 
opening  the  top  and  bottom  ventilators  for  a  few 
hours,  warm  the  pipes  to  set  it  in  motion,  and 
shut  up  in  time  to  prevent  the  temperature  from 
descending  below  45°  after  the  heat  is  turned  ofE. 
Get  all  external  borders  well  covered  with  Fern 
or  litter,  and  place  lights  or  shutters  over  all 
where  the  Grapes  are  intended  to  hang  until  after 
Christmas.  From  this  time  forward  the  bunches 
must  be  looked  over  twice  a  week,  and  if  Gros 
Colmar  do  not  keep  well  in  the  low  temperature 
which  suits  the  other  kinds,  cut  and  bottle  them, 
and  place  them  within  the  influence  of  warmth 
from  the  pipes  in  the  Grape  room  or  Muscat 
house. 

Okchaed  houses. — Though  the  weather  is  still 
favourable,  yet  the  little  frost  we  have  had  is  a 
proof  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  getting  all 
pot  trees  now  standing  out  of  doors  well  plunged 
to  protect  the  pots  from  injury  by  the  expansion 
of  the  soil.  When  thus  taken  care  of  the  general 
stock  may  remain  out  in  the  open  air  until  the 
middle  or  end  of  January,  when  they  will  be  the 
better  under  glass.  Meantime  steps  must  be 
taken  for  cleansing,  painting,  and  preparing  the 
interior  of  the  house  particularly  where  it  is  or 
has  been  used  for  soft-wooded  plants  like  Chry- 


santhemums, which  sometimes  leaves  an  unwel- 
come legacy  behind  them.  The  general  piuning 
having  been  performed  early  in  the  autumn, 
shortening  back  and  washing  will,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  be  deferred  until  the  time  arrives  for 
housing,  bat  on  no  account  allow  the  last  named 
operation  to  be  neglected,  as  the  work  is  quickly 
performed,  and  careful  washing  with  strong  soap 
water  is  quite  as  beneficial  to  young  wood,  be  it 
ever  so  free  from  insects,  as  sponging  is  to  plant 
foliage.  A  few  words  may  here  be  said  with  re- 
gard to  shortening  back,  as  serious  mistakes  are 
sometimes  made  by  cutting  the  dormant  trees  into 
shape,  when  shy  kinds  like  the  Noblesse,  which 
only  make  terminal  wood  buds,  lose  some  of  their 
most  promising  shoots  by  their  removal.  Practical 
men  who  know  that  it  is  always  safe  to  prune  to  a 
triple  bud  can  make  no  mistake ;  but  the  amateur, 
whose  great  delight  is  centred  in  the  performance 
of  his  own  knife  work,  will  do  well  to  wait  until 
the  buds  begin  to  swell,  or  if  he  leave  it  until  the 
fruit  is  set  no  harm  will  be  done.  Where  pot 
Figs  are  grown  in  the  cool  orchard  house  they 
need  not  be  removed  from  beneath  the  glass,  as  a 
severe  winter  like  that  'of  1880-81  might  render 
them  useless,  or  nearly  so,  for  the  following  sea- 
son. If  Strawberry  plants  intended  for  this  house 
are  removed  from  the  open  air,  set  them  on  the 
floor  in  preference  to  placing  them  on  shelves. 

Haedy  fkuits. — Get  all  pruning  and  nailing 
pushed  forward  during  the  prevalence  of  mild 
weather,  as,  independently  of  the  fact  that  the 
men  can  do  more  work,  the  ground  will  be  clear 
of  refuse  and  ready  for  the  reception  of  manure 
when  weather  suitable  for  wheeling  sets  in.  If 
not  already  done,  now  is  a  good  time  to  unnail 
all  the  Cherries  preparatory  to  pruning  and  wash- 
ing with  a  strong  solution  of  Gishurst  compound 
or  any  other  insecticide  most  in  favour.  When 
dry  tie  the  shoots  together  in  small  bundles,  secure 
them  to  stakes,  and  wash  the  walls ;  if  old  and 
full  of  nail  holes,  with  strong  brine,  lime  water, 
or  the  composition  recommended  in  our  last  paper 
upon  hardy  fruits.  These  precautions  this  season 
are  extremely  needful,  otherwise  the  myriads  of 
black  and  brown  fly  which,  owing  to  the  low  vita- 
lity of  the  trees,  made  such  persistent  attacks 
upon  the  enfeebled  growths,  will  again  appear  in 
increasing  numbers.  Where  labour  is  equal  to  the- 
demand  the  same  treatment  applies  to  Plums, 
Apricots,  and  in  some  cases  to  Pears,  but  where 
the  latter  are  quite  free  from  scale  they  may  be 
nailed  in  without  delay.  When  pruning  old  trees 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  thin  out  the  spurs  and  to 
scrape  the  Moss  and  Lichens  off  the  branches  for 
the  twofold  purpose  of  letting  in  warmth  and  air 
to  the  fullest  extent  and  increasing  the  size  and 
quality  of  the  fruit.  Trees  on  the  Quince  stock 
soon  become  one  mass  of  spurs,  and  unless 
annual  attention  is  paid  to  this  operation, 
the  fruit  on  many  of  the  kinds  becomes  small 
and  gritty ;  further,  the  root  run  being  limited, 
mulching  with  good  rotten  manure  is  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  production  of  fine  fruit ;  but  as 
this  annual  dressing  would  soon  raise  the  borders 
inconveniently  high,  the  difficulty  may  be  got 
over  by  casting  the  old  mulching  over  the  border 
to  be  forked  in  for  vegetable  crops  and  by  replac- 
ing it  with  fresh  from  the  frame  ground.  The 
best  time  to  do  this  is  early  in  autumn,  and  if 
within  reach,  the  remains  of  an  old  Melon  bed, 
soil  included,  will  be  found  a  suitable  material 
for  the  purpose.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  holding  their  leaves 
a  long  time,  the  growths  are  clean  and  kind,  and 
the  blossom  buds  are  fairly  prominent.  If  it  is 
the  practice  to  unnail  the  trees  every  winter,  the 
sooner  it  is  done  the  better,  as  nothing  more  in 
the  way  of  ripening  must  be  expected  from  the 
elements,  and  removal  from  the  walls  does  not 
render  the  young  growths  more  liable  to  be  injured 
by  severe  frost.  Get  Raspberries  staked  and  tied 
ready  for  mulching,  but  defer  cutting  off  the  tops 
until  the  buds  begin  to  swell  in  the  spring.  Untie 
Figs,  rub  ofE  the  half  swelled  fruit,  and  tie  the 
shoots  together  in  bundles.  Have  protecting  ma- 
terial ready,  but  do  not  apply  it  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  mild  weather. 
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Pines. — Maintain  a  bottom  heat  of  85°  to  90°  in 
the  house  where  Smooth  Cayennes  and  other  win- 
ter kinds  are  now  swelling  their  fruit.  Keep  them 
fairly  moist  at  the  roots  until  the  fruit  begins  to 
change  colour ;  then  withhold  water  altogether, 
as  too  much  is  apt  to  produce  black  hearts  at  this 
dull  season.  When  lipe  the  fruit  may  be  cut,  or 
the  plants  can  be  removed  to  a  Muscat  house, 
wlrere  Cayennes,  Eothschilds,  and  Jamaicas  will 
keep  sound  for  several  weeks  if  not  wanted  for 
immediate  use.  Late  starters  will  require  and  re- 
pay all  the  attention  that  can  be  given  to  them,  as 
they  will  come  in  at  a  time  when  English  Pines 
are  very  scarce ;  and  here  again  the  sectional 
system  of  management  will  tell,  as  a  light  pit  with 
a  strong  bottom  heat  of  90°  and  a  top  heat  ranging 
from  70''  at  night  to  80°  by  day  will  be  the  most 
suitable  structure  for  keeping  the  fruit  steadily 
progressing  through  the  winter.  Avoid  wetting 
the  fruit  or  allowing  much  water  to  accumulate 
in  the  axils  of  the  lower  leaves,  hut  give  just 
enough  tepid  liquid  with  the  syringe  to  keep  the 
stem  roots  moist  and  to  throw  up  stimulating 
vapour  from  the  surface  of  the  bed  in  which  they 
are  plunged.  Suckers  that  were  potted  in  Sep- 
tember will  now  be  well  rooted  and  in  a  fit  state 
for  resting  through  the  dark,  dull  period  now  be- 
fore us.  If  the  bed  has  settled  too  far  away  from 
the  glass,  take  advantage  of  a  favourable  day  for 
introducing  more  partially  spent  tan  or  leaves,  and 
replunge  the  pots  up  to  the  rims  to  reduce  the 
necessity  for  frequent  watering.  Aim  at  a  bottom 
heat  of  75°  to  80°,  and  a  top  heat  of  55°  to  58° 
whsn  sharp  firing  is  needed  on  cold  nights.  Give 
a  little  air  on  bright  mornings  wlien  the  glass 
ranges  between  65°  and  70°,  and  shut  up  with 
sufficient  atmospheric  moisture  to  keep  the  plants 
steadily  progressing  in  preference  to  allowing 
them  to  become  stunted  in  their  growth. 

Pot  Peaches. — Where  the  first  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  are  obtained  from  trees  in  pots,  such 
kinds  as  A  Bee,  Early  Grosse  Mignonne,  Hale's 
Early,  and  Alexander  Peaches,  Lord  Napier  and 
Stanwick  Elruge  Nectarines  sliould  now  be  taken 
into  the  house  and  placed  on  the  bed  or  pedestals 
if  fermenting  material  is  to  be  used  for  exciting 
them  into  growth.  Avoid  the  use  of  fire-heat  at 
first  unless  the  night  heat  falls  below  40°,  and 
then  apply  it  through  the  early  part  of  the  day, 
when  air  can  be  admitted  and  the  trees  can  be 
syringed  with  tepid  water  to  help  the  buds 
forward.  Pay  particular  attention  to  the  roots,  as 
stone  fruit  trees  are  often  ruined  for  the  season 
by  being  allowed  to  suffer  from  want  of  water. 
Always  apply  it  at  a  temperature  exceeding  that 
of  the  house  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  insure  a 
satisfactory  state  of  the  balls  quite  down  to  the 
drainage.  Wash  the  trees  with  soap  and  water 
either  before  or  after  they  are  taken  in.  Top-dress 
with  well-rotted  manure,  thin  the  flower-buds  if, 
as  is  often  the  case,  well  managed  trees  of  this 
class  are  so  thickly  set  that  the  flowering  process 
is  likely  to  weaken  them,  and  defer  shortening 
back  until  the  wood-buds  on  shy  kinds  become 
prominent. 

Early  Strawbermes. — Where  early  fruit  is 
wanted,  the  first  batch  of  Vicomtesse  Hfiricart 
de  Thury  or  La  Grosse  Sucree,  an  equally  valuable 
variety,  should  now  be  under  glass,  as  the  plants 
must  have  an  abundance  of  time  allowed  to  enable 
them  to  throw  up  their  scapes  and  perfect  their 
flowers.  If  the  Strawberry  house  proper  is  not 
ready,  a  spent  Melon  or  Cucumber  frame  with  a 
little  latent  heat  in  the  bed  and  linings  will 
answer  very  well  for  a  time,  provided  they  are 
kept  well  up  to  the  glass  and  the  roots  are  regu- 
larly attended  with  water.  If  worms  have  found 
their  way  into  the  pots,  lose  no  time  in  dislodging 
them  with  lime  water ;  examine  the  drainage, 
wash  the  pots,  and  top-dress  with  rich  manure  as 
they  are  placed  in  position.  Many  people  plunge 
their  plants  or  place  them  on  a  bed  of  fermenting 
material  at  the  outset,  but  we  have  never  felt  quite 
satisfied  with  the  plan,  as  the  premature  excite- 
ment of  the  roots  induces  a  weakly  growth  of 
white  fibres,  which  are  injurious  to  the  crowns,  as 
they  rob  them  of  matter  which  should  go  to  the 
formation  of  leaves  and  flowers.  When  the  crowns 


of  Strawberries,  like  the  buds  of  Vines,  are  fairly 
on  tlie  move,  then  is  the  time  to  slightly  stimulate 
the  roots  with  genial  warmth  from  fermenting 
materials. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

We  are  now  just  lifting  Rhubarb  and  Aspa- 
ragus for  forcing.  The  former  forces  best  when 
kept  quite  dark,  but  the  latter  must  have  air 
and  light  if  flavour  is  wanted.  We  are  pro- 
vided with  a  capital  place  in  which  to  force 
this  delicacy,  viz  ,  an  old  Pine  pit  just  emptied  of 
Tomatoes.  This  pit  will  again  be  planted  with 
Tomatoes  in  January  and  February  ;  therefore. 
Asparagus  just  fills  up  the  blank.  We  have  Mint 
in  shallow  boxes.  Tarragon,  Mustard,  and  Cress, 
and  a  host  of  other  little  things,  including  most 
kinds  of  spring  flowers  for  forcing,  also  in  this 
pit ;  therefor^  it  is  a  most  useful  and  accommo- 
dating structure.  Outside  we  are  manuring, 
trenching,  and  digging  every  available  inch  of 
land,  throwing  it  up  rough.  By  February  it  will 
be  like  a  bed  of  ashes,  well  pulverised  and  well 
sweetened— certainly  one  of  the  main  things  as 
regards  kitchen  garden  cropping.  Our  site  for 
Onions  next  season  is  just  cleared,  having  being 
cropped  with  Snow's  Broccoli,  which  is  now  laid 
in  a  spare  border.  To  this  ground  we  give  a  tho- 
rough manuring,  dig  it  deeply  and  roughly,  and 
in  the  meanwhile  we  mix  up  old  night  soil  with 
ashes  and  wait  for  frost ;  then  we  give  a  good  top- 
dressing  with  this  mi.xture,  and  as  we  never  sow 
our  Onions  before  the  end  of  March,  ample  time 
is  given  for  all  to  be  mixed  and  worked  together. 
Cos  Lettuce  should  now  be  lifted  and  protected. 
Endive  we  find  most  useful,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  Chicory,  which  we  blanch  in  the  Mushroom 
house ;  we  find  that  a  sprinkling  of  powdered 
charcoal  among  the  plants  helps  to  dispel  damp. 


Indoor  Garden. 

CUPANIAS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 
Since  handsome  leaved  plants  became  so  popular 
for  cultivation  under  glass  many  species  have  been 
used  that  grow  naturally  to  a  size  such  as  would 
preclude  the  possibility  of  their  being  accommo- 
dated in  ordinary  sized  structures  when  they  have 
attained  their  full  stature,  but  by  confining  their 
roots  in  the  pots  and  heading  them  down  at  in- 
tervals they  can  be  kept  within  bounds.  Of  this 
description  are  the  Cupanias  ;  the  best  and  most 
suitable  for  cultivation  is  C.  filicifolia,  a  West 
Indian  species  that,  in  its  native  country,  grows  to 
a  height  of  15  feet  or  20  feet.  Its  beautiful  green, 
finely  cut.  Fern-like  leaves  are  unsurpassed  for 
their  elegant  plume-like  appearance.  The  plant  is 
one  of  those  that  should  always  be  confined  to  a 
single  stem  :  if  more  are  permitted  to  grow  much 
of  its  elegance  is  wanting.  It  is  easily  grown  with 
enough  warmth  at  command,  a  desideratum  which 
its  native  country  at  once  suggests. 

Propagation. — It  may  be  increased  at  any 
time  of  the  year,  when  cuttings  composed  of  the 
young  shoots  5  in.  or  6  in.  long  can  be  taken 
off  with  a  heel,  such  as  are  obtainable  from  a 
plant  that  has  been  headed  back  ;  they  will  root  in 
sandy  loam  in  a  brisk  heat  with  a  confined,  moist 
atmosphere,  and  shaded  from  the  sun,  so  as  to 
prevent  their  flagging.  When  well  rooted  gra- 
dually inure  them  to  the  air  of  the  house,  which 
keep  at  an  ordinary  stove  temperature.  Let  them 
be  where  they  will  have  abundance  of  light  and 
enough  air  at  suitable  times  to  keep  them  stout 
and  short.  This  is  necessary  with  plants,  like 
this,  that  are  not  to  be  stopped  and  grown  in 
bush  form,  the  object  being  to  get  them  to  make 
large  leaves  as  near  the  base  as  possible ;  otherwise 
they  will  have  a  thin,  straggling  appearance,  that 
can  never  be  corrected  until  they  are  headed 
down.  As  this  Cupania  is  a  strong  grower,  it 
prefers  good  fibrous  loam  to  peat  for  it.  Move 
the  young  plants  into  larger  pots  before  the  roots 
get  cramped ;  6-inch  or  7-inch  will  not  be  too 
large.  During  the  spring  and  summer  they  will 
bear  as  much  heat  as  any  of  the  ordinary  stove 


occupants,  with  a  little  shade  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  and  air  proportionate  to  the  weather, 
syringing  daily  during  the  growing  season. 
This  is  necessary  to  keep  down  red  spider  andthrips, 
both  of  which  frequently  attack  the  plant.  A  lower 
temperature  in  the  autumn  and  winter  will  suffice, 
but  it  is  not  well  to  let  the  heat  get  below  60°  in 
the  night.  Move  into  larger  pots  as  more  root 
room  is  required ;  the  size  of  pots  which  are  ulti- 
mately given  will  depend  on  the  size  the  plants 
are  required  to  be  grown  to  consequent  on  the  size 
of  the  house  they  are  intended  to  be  kept  in.  This 
Cupania  is  very  effective  for  an  exhibition  group 
when  it  gets  8  feet  or  10  feet  in  height,  but  smaller 
examples  will  be  more  generally  useful.  When 
larger  than  required  the  best  way  to  proceed  is  in 
the  spring  just  before  growth  commences,  to  let  the 
soil  get  moderately  dry,  and  then  to  head  down  to 
within  6  inches  or  8  inches  of  the  pots,  putting 
them  at  once  afterwards  in  a  brisk  heat  to  assist 
them  to  break.  All  the  shoots  that  are  made,  except 
one  to  each  plant,  may  be  taken  oS  and  struck  in 
the  way  described;  the  stools  should  then  be 
turned  out  of  the  pots,  any  small  roots  that  are 
matted  at  the  bottom  of  the  balls  cut  off, 
and  most  of  the  old  soil  shaken  away,  trans- 
ferring them  to  smaller  pots,  but  large  enough 
to  admit  the  roots  with  a  little  fresh  soil.  Treat 
afterwards  similarly  to  when  the  plants  were 
younger,  giving  them  above  all  plenty  of  light,  so 
as  to  keep  the  growth  short.  After  heading  down, 
the  young  shoots  will  make  much  larger  leaves 
near  the  bottom  than  were  produced  by  the  first 
growth,  and  be  proportionately  more  effective 
amongst  large  plants.  Heading  back  may  be  re- 
peated as  often  as  requisite.  Where  a  brisk  heat 
is  maintained,  two  years  will  generally  be  as  long 
as  the  heads  can  be  kept  within  the  bounds  of  an 
ordinary  stove.  C.  undulata  is  a  handsome  plant, 
but  inferior  to  C.  filicifolia. 

Insects. — In  addition  to  thrips  and  red  spider, 
aphides,  scale,  and  mealy  bug- will  live  on  Cu- 
panias. The  least  objectionable  of  these  pests  can 
be  kept  under  by  syringing  with  tepid  water ;  for 
scale  and  bug  syringe  with  some  insecticide  and 
sponge  carefully.  T.  B. 


SALVIAS. 
Amongst  the  many  kinds  of  greenhouse  plants 
now  in  cultivation  few  are  more  useful  than  Sal- 
vias, flowering,  as  many  of  them  do,  through  the 
autumn  and  dullest  months  of  winter.  One  of  the 
earliest  as  well  as  the  finest  is  S.  splendens 
Bruanti,  a  kind  which  bears  dense  spikes  of  daz- 
zling scarlet  fiowers  from  almost  every  shoot,  and 
these  spikes  go  on  elongating  till  they  reach  9 
inches  or  more  in  length,  when  they  make  a  grand 
show.  Although  this  Salvia  is  capable  of  becom- 
ing so  effective,  it  requires  special  treatment  to 
have  in  perfection.  It  must  not  only  be  well  and 
strongly  grown,  but  must  be  kept  in  a  genial  at- 
mosphere, which  should  not  be  lower  than  55°  ; 
when  in  a  less  degree  of  heat  the  plants  soon  as- 
sume  a  distressed  look,  and  commence  shedding 
both  leaves  and  blossoms,  instead  of  the  side 
shoots  extending,  as  they  do  when  sufficient 
warmth  is  afforded,  and  producing  a  continuous 
succession  of  flowers.  To  assist  them  in  doing 
this,  the  roots  should  be  well  fed  with  some  liquid 
fertiliser,  the  best  for  the  purpose  being  that  made 
from  cow  manure  with  a  little  soot  added  ;  this 
not  only  suits  this  Salvia,  but  all  soft-wooded 
plants  that  require  a  stimulant.  To  succeed  S. 
splendens  Bruanti,  S.  gesnerjeflora  should  be 
grown,  as  this  variety  comes  in  about  March,  just 
after  the  beauty  of  the  first  named  is  over.  Being 
of  a  hardier  nature,  S.  gesnerajflora  requires_  less 
heat,  and  during  the  winter  is  best  kept  in  a  light, 
airy  house,  otherwise  its  shoots  become  drawn, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  more  weak,  when  the  heads 
of  'pslooms  the  plants  produce  are  small  and  poor 
to  what  they  are  when  well  treated. 

Another  Salvia  equally  deserving  is  S.  Heeri, 
which  is  perhaps  the  freest  of  any,  as  not  only 
does  this  kind  send  up  long,  tapering  spikes  of 
flower,  but  all  the  main  ones  branch  out  and  form 
others  at  their  base,  and  the  whole  last  a  long 
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time  in  perfection.  S.  Heeri  is  the  latest  to  bloom, 
and  plants  of  it  should  be  still  growing  ;  but,  like 
the  one  above  mentioned,  they  must  be  kept  cool 
•with  plenty  of  air,  or  they  will  become  very  long 
dn  the  stem.  S.  rutilans  is  in  favour  with  some, 
but  the  spikes  and  flowers  are  too  small,  and  are 
not  sufficiently  showy  to  be  of  much  decorative 
value,  although  being  of  a  diiferent  shade  of 
colour  it  affords  variety,  and  is  perhaps  worth 
growing  on  that  account  to  mix  with  the  others. 
S.  Bethelli  is  a  large,  bold  kind,  and  very  distinct, 
sending  up  strong  spikes  of  plum-shaded  blooms. 
The  richest,  however,  of  all  the  Salvias  is  the 
lovely  old  S.  patens,  which  is  quite  unrivalled 
among  flowers  for  its  great  depth  of  blue.  Hither- 
to this  variety  has  been  but  little  grown  except 
as  a  border  plant,  and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most 
desirable  Salvias  anyone  can  have  in  a  house,  where, 
if  the  tubers  are  kept  back  late  in  the  spring,  or 
young  stock  propagated  and  grown  on  from  them, 
it  lasts  in  beauty  till  well  on  into  the  winter,  as 
outdoors  it  is  an  autumn  bloomer,  and  is  often 
about  its  best  when  cut  ofl:  by  the  frost.  S.  Pit- 
cheri  comes  next  to  the  last  named  in  nearness 
of  colour  and  intensity  of  blue  of  its  flowers, 
which,  though  small,  are  exceedingly  beautiful, 
and  are  borne  by  the  plants  with  the  greatest  of 
freedom.  In  habit  this  kind  is  sparse  and  thin, 
showing  the  nature  of  the  Sage  more  than  any  of 
the  others,  as  the  leaves  are  not  only  hard  and  of 
a  dry  texture,  but  the  slender  stems  partake  of  the 
same  character,  and  are  woody  an(i  stiff.  It  is  on 
this  account  that  the  cuttings  are  not  easy  to 
strike,  neither  are  the  plants  at  all  free  of  growth, 
and  the  best  way  is  to  raise  them  from  seed,  from 
which  they  come  stronger,  and  attain  more  size  in 
the  season. 

All  the  others  being  soft  propagate  freely, 
and  by  putting  in  cuttings  at  different  times  after 
March,  plants  of  different  sizes  may  he  had  for 
furnishing,  those  of  about  a  foot  high  in  6-inch 
pots  being  very  serviceable  for  inside  window 
boxes  or  the  low  stages  in  front  of  a  greenhouse. 
Where  large  specimens  are  required  the  best  way 
is  to  turn  the  plants  into  the  open  ground  about 
the  first  week  in  June,  and  lift  and  pot  them 
again  in  the  autumn ;  by  doing  this  they  are  not 
half  the  trouble,  and  much  finer  and  healthier 
plants  may  be  obtained.  As  they  are  very  brittle 
and  snap  to  pieces  when  exposed  to  the  wind,  it 
is  necessary  to  pick  a  sheltered  place  and  to  sup- 
port the  main  stem  with  a  stake,  especially  S. 
splendens  Bruanti,  which  is  the  most  tender  of  all. 
To  facilitate  the  lifting  and  keep  the  roots  in  fair 
bounds,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  run  a  sharp  spade 
round  the  plants  once  or  twice  during  the  summer, 
which  will  induce  fresh  feeders  nearer  home,  so 
that  when  the  plants  are  taken  up  they  will  feel 
little  or  no  check  from  the  change.  To  prevent 
this  they  should  be  placed  under  the  shady  side  of 
a  wall  for  a  few  days,  and  be  frequently  sprinkled 
overhead,  which  will  keep  the  leaves  fresh  and 
stop  them  from  flagging,  and  the  same  treatment 
will  be  required  for  a  short  period  after  they  are 
housed  if  the  atmosphere  proves  dry  at  the  time. 
S.  D. 

IMPATIENS  JERDONI^. 

Though  very  different  from  the  common  Balsam 
of  OUT  gardens  in  general  appearance,  this  plant 
is  botanically  nearly  related  to  it.  To  those  who 
love  and  grow  flowers  for  their  own  sakes  it  is 
frequently  a  matter  of  surprise  that  plants,  beau- 
tiful in  themselves,  very  distinct  in  character, 
and,  as  one  might  suppose,  possessing  every  pro- 
perty to  recommend  them  for  growing  generally, 
should  too  frequently,  through  caprice,  fashion, 
or  some  unknown  cause,  be  allowed  to  go  almost 
out  of  cultivation.  Such  has  been  the  case  with 
the  plant  in  question.  When  first  introduced,  if 
my  memory  serves  me  rightly,  some  twenty-five 
years  or  so  ago,  it  quickly  became  a  favourite,  so 
much  so,  that  few  people  possessing  a  stove  were 
without  it.  Its  compact  habit  and  profuse  dispo- 
sition to  flower  were  such  at  that  time  as  to 
place  it  within  the  means  of  culture  by  those  who 
had  little  heated  glass  space.  Another  advantage 
possessed  by  it  is  that  it  does  not  require  great 


heat,  but  there  is  one  matter  connected  with  its 
cultivation  essential  to  its  very  existence,  and  that 
is  in  the  winter  when  at  rest  and  all  but  denuded 
of  leaves  it  must  be  kept  very  dry  at  the  root,  and 
also  in  a  comparatively  dry.  atmosphere,  as  well 
as  near  the  light,  otherwise  its  succulent  stems  are 
apt  to  decay.  The  whole  texture  of  the  stem  and 
branches  of  the  plant  is  very  similar  as  regards 
their  fleshy  character  to  the  ordinary  Balsam  in 
general  cultivation,  consequently  it  will  be  seen 
that  in 

Propagation  the  cuttings  will  not  do  to  be 
kept  too  close  or  confined,  and  they  must  have 
comparatively  little  moisture  about  them.  It  is 
best  propagated  in  the  spring  about  the  beginning 
of  March,  taking  for  cuttings  portions  of  the 
mature  preceding  season's  growths,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  healthy  plant  these  branch  out  freely,  attain- 
ing during  the  season  a  length  of  from  4  inches  to 
10  inches.  The  smaller  size  severed  at  the  base 
will  be  found  most  suitable.  They  should  be 
inserted  singly,  or  two  or  three  together 
round  the  sides  of  small  pots  well  drained 
and  half  filled  with  a  mixture  consisting 
of  equal  proportions  of  fine  peat  and  sand, 
the  upper  portion  all  sand.  The  sand  must 
not  be  made  more  than  very  slightly  damp — in 
that  condition  best  described  as  neither  wet  nor 
dry,  a  state  in  which  it  must  be  kept  until  the  cut- 
tings have  formed  roots.  As  before  said,  they 
must  not  be  subjected  to  close  confinement  in  a 
frame  or  under  propagating  glasses,  or  they  are 
almost  certain  to  become  a  rotten  mass.  They  do 
best  on  a  shelf  near  the  roof  or  set  close  to  the 
upright  front  or  end  glass  of  the  house  or  pit  in  a 
temperature  of  65°  at  night,  with  a  proportionate 
■  rise  during  the  day.  Thus  treated,  they  will  emit 
roots  freely  in  a  few  weeks,  the  presence  of  which 
will  be  indicated  by  the  points  of  the  shoots  be- 
ginning to  grow.  If  the  cultivator  is  anxious  to 
get  the  plants  on  in  size  quickly,  two  or  three  of 
the  newly-struck  cuttings  may  be  placed  together 
in  a  3-inch  pot,  or  singly  if  deemed  preferable. 
This  Balsam  succeeds  best  in  material  of  a  light, 
open  nature,  partaking  more  of  the  cha- 
racter of  that  in  which  Orchids  are  grown 
than  any  compost  more  retentive.  Two  parts 
good  fibrous  peat  added  to  one  of  chopped 
Sphagnum  with  which  is  mixed  a  liberal  sprink  - 
ling  of  charcoal,  broken  to  the  size  of  Horse 
Beans,  and  some  silver  sand,  will  answer  per- 
fectly. The  pots  should  be  one-fourth  filled  with 
crocks  or  charcoal  for  drainage,  and  the  material 
ought  to  be  pressed  moderately  close  round  the 
roots.  The  temperature  may  be  raised  as  solar 
heat  increases,  but  the  plants  never  require  so 
much  warmth  as  many  stove  subjects ;  the  heat 
kept  up  in  an  intermediate  house  suits  them  best. 
They  will  also  do  with  more  air  than  is  liked  by 
the  generality  of  stove  plants.  The  nearer  they 
are  kept  to  the  glass  the  better,  using  a  very  thin 
shadie  in  the  middle  of  the  day  during  bright 
weather.  Through  the  season  of  growth  they  will 
bear  watering  at  the  root  freely  and  will  also  be 
benefited  by  syringing  overhead  once  a  day,  but 
this  should  be  done  early  enough  in  the  afternoon 
to  allow  the  moisture  to  get  dried  up  before  night- 
fall.    By  midsummer  sufficient 

Root  progress  will  have  been  made  to 
admit  of  the  young  stock  being  transferred 
to  pots  an  inch  or  two  larger ;  or,  in  the 
case  where  two  or  three  were  put  together  and 
are  intended  to  be  grown  so,  they  will  bear  a  little 
more.  It  is  naturally  of  a  bushy  habit,  to  still 
further  assist  which  the  points  of  the  growths  may 
be  taken  out,  but  every  operation  of  this  kind 
should  be  done  with  the  knife,  as  a  bruise  resulting 
from  pinching  is  not  unlikely  to  cause  the  shoots 
to  rot.  The  singular  shaped  yellow  and  pink- 
tinged  flowers  are  produced  so  freely  that  in  all 
probability  some  of  the  plants  will  bloom  the  first 
autumn.  After  the  flowers  are  faded  pick  them 
off  and  dispense  with  shading  as  the  sun  begins 
to  decline  in  power,  at  the  same  time  reducing  the 
temperature  of  the  house ;  they  must  likewise  be 
kept  drier  at  the  root  and  not  syringed  at  all. 
Daring  the  growing  season  a  shelf  near  the  roof 
will  be  the  most  suitable  position  for  them,  winter- 


ing in  a  house  or  pit  where  the  night  temperature 
is  about  55°,  giving  very  little  water  from  the 
time  they  cease  to  grow.  In  fact,  the  soil  through 
the  whole  season  of  rest  should  be  kept,  as  to  mois- 
ture, much  in  the  same  condition  as  that  of  the 
majority  of  Mexican  Orchids  during  their  dormant 
period.  Towards  the  end  of  February  give  a  little 
additional  warmth  with  more  moisture  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  as  soon  as  growth  commences  more 
water  to  the  soil.  By  the  beginning  of  April  the 
roots  will  commence  to  fairly  extend,  and  pots  2 
inches  or  3  inches  larger  may  be  given,  using  soil 
similar  in  character  to  that  advised  the  preceding 
season.  The  plants  will  now  begin  to  grow  apace, 
and  will  require  two  or  three  neat  sticks  each  to 
support  them  ;  little  further  stopping  will  be 
needed,  treating  in  other  respects  as  to  shade, 
moisture,  heat,  and  air  as  during  the  first  summer. 
If  all  goes  well  they  will  now  grow  freely,  and  by 
the  end  of  July  or  beginning  of  August  will  have 
their  shoots  fully  clothed  with  flowers.  As  soon  as 
these  show  themselves  cease  syringing,  or  it  will 
sometimes  have  the  effect  of  causing  the  advanc- 
ing bloom-buds  to  fall  off.     During  the 

Time  of  flowering  they  may  be  placed  on  the 
front  stage  of  the  stove  or  intermediate  house, 
where,  associated  with  other  blooming  or  fine- 
leaved  plants,  they  will  form  a  very  distinct  fea- 
ture. When  the  flowering  is  over  it  will  be  well  to 
move  them  to  their  original  quarters  on  a  shelf 
near  the  glass,  treating  them  during  autumn  and 
winter  as  before ;  the  ensuing  spring  they  will  bear 
pots  2  inches  or  3  inches  larger,  but  in  this  it  is 
well  to  be  guided  by  the  quantity  and  condition 
of  the  roots,  as  they  are  impatient  of  too  much  pot 
room.  When  the  potting  is  carried  out,  as  much 
of  the  old  soil  may  be  removed  as  can  be  got  away 
without  injuring  the  roots.  During  this  summer 
the  plants  will  attain  a  size  that  will  enable  them 
to  produce  flowers  as  abundantly  as  may  be  ex- 
pected, however  long  they  are  grown,  although 
with  treatment  such  as  advised  they  will  usually 
last  for  years,  but  being  essentially  what  may  be 
termed  plants  of  small  growth,  they  have  a  better 
appearance,  and  are  more  useful  cultivated  in 
numbers  of  medium  size  than  when  grown  larger  ; 
consequently  it  is  advisable  to  each  year  propa- 
gate a  sufficient  quantity  of  young  ones  to  take 
the  place  of  those  that  get  less  shapely  and  not  so 
well  furnished.  This  Impatiens  is  an  excellent 
subject  for  growing  in  small  or  medium-sized  wire 
baskets  suspended  overthe paths, and  inno  position 
is  it  seen  to  better  advantage  when  in  flower  ; 
but  when  so  used,  instead  of  being  trained  up- 
right, the  shoots  should  be  tied  in  a  horizontal 
position  over  the  edge  of  the  basket.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  also  better  to  use  three  or  four  of  the 
young  struck  cuttings  together.  It  is  likewise 
better  to  keep  them  in  pots,  plunging  these  in  the 
baskets,  filling  up  with  Sphagnum,  in  which  a  few 
pieces  of  Lycopodium  are  planted  in  the  spring, 
which  much  improves  the  appearance  of  the  baskets 
and  adds  to  the  general  effect  when  the  plants  are 
in  bloom.  Their  treatment  in  other  respects  when 
in  baskets  requires  to  be  in  no  way  different  from 
that  which  is  advised  for  pot  culture.  When  they 
flower  sufficiently  early  in  the  summer  months  be- 
fore the  cool  autumn  weather  sets  in,  they  may  be 
put  for  a  few  weeks  in  a  conservatory,  not  expos- 
ing them  during  the  time  to  currents  of  cold  air. 

Insects. — I  have  never  seen  this  Impatiens 
attacked  by  any  of  the  nsual  stove  pests,  except 
green  fly,  for  the  destruction  of  which  fumigate 
repeatedly,  but  not  too  severely.  T.  B. 


Nerine  FothergllU.— We  find  this  to  be 
very  useful  for  flowering  in  August.  Indeed,  we 
are  rather  struck  with  its  serviceable  character. 
Five  or  sis  bulbs  in  an  8-inch  pot  make  fine  speci- 
mens for  placing  in  vases  of  a  rather  large  size, 
and  what  is  more  they  flower  at  a  time  when  other 
bulbous  plants  are  scarce.  We  treat  it  as  an  ever- 
green bulb  ;  therefore  it  is  never  dried  off,  and  no 
particular  care  Is  paid  at  any  time  to  the  amount 
of  water  which  it  gets ;  nevertheless  the  soil  is 
never  allowed  to  get  at  any  time  dust  dry.  When 
kept  constantly  in  a  greenhouse  temperature  it 
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never  flowered.  Now  we  keep  it  in  an  inter- 
mediate temperature  all  the  winter,  returning  it 
to  the  greenhouse  early  in  May,  and  under  this 
treatment  it  flowers  regularly  every  year. — J.  C.  C. 


CULTURE  OF   COLUMNEAS. 

These  are  remarkably  free-growing  and  equally 
free-flowering  Gesnerads,  and  they  contiQue  in 
bloom  for  a  long  time.  Plants  of  a  scandent  habit 
when  grown  with  nothing  to  cling  to 
or  support  them  naturally  droop,  and 
in  this  respect  become  suitable  for 
hanging  baskets,  but  many  that  pos- 
sess this  form  grorr  too  long  and 
straggling  to  be  of  use  for  cultivating 
in  this  way  ;  hence  it  is  that  we  have 
not  over-many  that  can  be  made  to 
adapt  themselves  to  this  purpose.  On 
this  account  one  of  the  Columneas,  C. 
Ecandens,  is  valuable  for  suspending 
in  the  stove  or  intermediate  house, 
where  its  bright  tube-shaped  flowers 
show  themselves  off  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. They  bloom  for  a  consider- 
able time  during  the  summer  and 
autumn. 

Cuttings  made  of  the  points  of 
the   shoots   taken    off    in   April,   put 
singly  in  small  pots  in  sand,  placed  in 
a  propagating  frame  in  ordinary  stove 
heat   and  kept    moist,  will   strike   in 
a  short  time,  as  they  emit  roots  not 
alone  from  the  joints,  but  all  up  the 
stem.     After  they   are   rooted    treat 
thtm  similarly  to  the  general  occu- 
pants of  the  stove  as  to  warmth,  water, 
air,  and  shade ;  the  last  named  they  do 
not'  require  so  much  of  as  more  deli- 
cate plants;  only  just  what  is  found 
necessary  to  keep  them  from  getting 
scorched.    Pinch  out  the  points  of  the 
shoots  as  soon  as  they  have  begun  to 
grow,   after   which   move   them    into 
6-inch  or  7-inch  pots,  which  will  be 
large  enough  for  the  first  summer ;  in 
July  again  pinch  out  the  points  of  all 
the  shoots   and  repeat  the  operation 
later  on  in  the  summer  if  the  growth 
made  is  such  as  to  require  it,  the  ob- 
ject being  to  keep  them  as  bushy  as 
may  be.  Reduce  the  heat  in  autumn  ; 
a  temperature  of  about   60°  will  suf- 
fice  through    the  winter.    In   spring, 
about  the  end  of  March,  those  that 
are  intended  for  growing  in  baskets 
should  have  these  prepared  for  them  ; 
they  may  consist  of  the  ordinarj'  rustic 
pattern,  made  of  wood,  or  of  iron  wire. 
They  can  either  be  lined  with  Moss, 
and  then  have  the  plants  turned  out 
into  them  in  the  usual  way,  or  the 
plants  maybe  moved  to  larger  pots  and 
plunged  in  Moss  within  the  baskets  ; 
in  either  case  the  baskets  should  be 
a  good  size,  as  the  plants  are  free 
growers.     If  to  be  grown  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  they  will  require  1 2-inch  pots, 
using  good  turf  y  loam  with  a  little  sand 
and  leaf  mould,  again   stopping   the 
shoots.    They  will  need  more  warmth 
as  the  solar  heat  increases,  with  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water  when  free 
growth  sets  in.  The  shoots  should  then 
be  supported  with  sticks  and  ties  ;  if  in  baskets,  as 
a  matter  of  course  they  will  require  to  be  allowed 
to  hang  down.   It  would  not  be  advisable  to  again 
stop   them,   as   this   would   interfere    with   their 
blooming.  Treat  generally  as  during  the  preceding 
summer. 

The  flow'EHS  are  produced  at  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  and  have  a  very  distinct  and  handsome  ap- 
pearance ;  individually  they  are  not  unlike  single 
blooms  of  some  of  the  larger  Gesneras.  When 
th",y  have  done  blooming,  the  branches  should  be 
cat  close  in,  after  which  keep  them  moderately 
warm,  so  as  to  encourage  them  to  break  into 
growth  ;  winter  as  before.  When  they  are  inclined 
to  start  in  spring,  turn  them  out  of  their  pots,  re- 


moving a  considerable  portion  of  the  old  soil  and 
replacing  it  with  new.  The  pots  they  have  occupied 
last  summer  will  be  big  enough,  unless  very  large 
plants  are  wanted,  in  which  case  they  must  have 
more  room.  As  soon  as  the  soil  has  got  well  filled 
with  roots,  give  manure  water;  this  will  support 
them  without  the  necessity  for  large  pots.  After 
the  second  year's  flowering  they  may  be  discarded, 
striking  young  stock  to  take  their  place.  The  fa- 
mily is  limited  to  a  few  species,  the  two  best  of 


The  Ivory  Palm  (Phi/telfphas  macrocarpa)  at  home. 


which  are  C.  scandens,  which  bears  bright  scarlet 
flowers,  and  comes  from  the  West  Indies,  and  C. 
erythrophEea,  which  has  long  tubed,  red  flowers, 
and  is  a  native  of  Llesioo. 

Insects. — The  hairy  stems  of  these  plants 
afEord  shelter  for  mealy  bug,  which  will  live  upon 
them,  but  the  texture  of  the  stems  and  leaves  is 
such  as  to  admit  of  their  being  freely  syringed 
with  tepid  water  if  they  happen  to  get  afEected, 
laying  them  down  on  their  sides  at  the  time. 

T.  Raines. 

Hoya  bella  may  be  potted  at  any  season  ot  the  year  it 
it  is  grown  in  a  stove  temperature.  It  succeeds  well  in  a 
compost  of  equal  parts  loam  and  peat  with  some  sand 
added.— J.  D.  E. 


VEGETARLE  IVORY. 

(PHYTELEPHAS   MACROCAKPA.) 

The  accompanying  view  of  this  remarkable  Palro 
at  home  on  the  banks  of  the  Magdalena  (Colombia), 
helps  one  to  form  some  idea  of   the  luxuriant 
growth  which  this  and  similar  Palms  make  when 
placed  under  conditions  favourable  to  their  de- 
velopment.    The  introduction   of    this    Palm  to 
European  gardens    is  due  to   Kew,  whence  Mr. 
Purdie  was  sent  as  plant  collector  to^ 
South  America.   Purdie  succeeded  in 
sending  home  some  good  garden  plants, 
as  well  as  accomplishing  good  work  in 
the  interests  of  botany.     Vegetable 
Ivory  was  known  as  a  valuable  plant 
product  long  before  its  introduction  to 
this  country.     The  nuts  are  used  as  a 
substitute  for  ivory  in  the  making  of 
various  articles.  Seeds  sentiby  Purdie 
to  Kew  germinated  and  grew  rapidly 
into  large  *plants,  which  flowered  in 
1852  both  at  Kew  and  .Schonbrunn. 
There  is  a  fine  specimen  of  it  growing 
in  the  Palm  house  at  Kew  just  now,, 
which  flowers  freely  enough,  but,  owing 
to  the  male  flowers  of  this  Palm  being 
on  one  plant  and  the  female  flowers  on. 
another,  the  production  of  fruit  is  not 
practicable  at  present.  The  cultivation 
of  Palms  can  only  be  successfully  con- 
ducted where  there  is  suflicient  space 
for  their  full  development,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the   Palm  house  at  Kew 
where  one  may  see  gigantic  trees  of  the 
greatest  beauty  of  many  of  those  kinds 
which  to  most  cultivators  are  known 
only   in  their  juvenile   state,   and  to 
whom  the  giants  at  Kew  are  strangers, 
although  in  their  young  state  they  may 
be  perfectly  well  known.  Palms  gene- 
rally are  very  accommodating  plants, 
capable  of  being  kept  in  small  pots  for 
a  longtime  by  skilfulmanagement.and 
thus  proving  of  immense  service  for 
decorative  purposes.  Every  one  knows- 
the  value  of  such  Palms  as  the  Kentias, 
Livistonas,  Latanias,  and  Coryphas  in 
a  small  state,  and  the  host  of  com- 
paratively unknown  kinds  which  are 
well  adapted  for  similar  purposes  are 
now  being  drawn  from  by  those  who- 
are  alive  to  the  growing  taste   for 
Palms.    The  requirements  of  the  deco- 
rator, and  also  of  the  cultivator,  whose 
space  is  limited,  are  such  as  to  make 
dwarfing  (if  I  may  use  such  a  word) 
of  Palms  indispensable  if  they  are  to 
be  grown  by  them.    If,  however,  it  is 
convenient  to  allow  some  of  them  to 
assume  something  like  their  full  di- 
mensions, the  noble  appearance  which 
they  have  among  other  forms  of  vege- 
table life  is  especially  striking.  A  walk 
through  the   Palm  house  at  Kew  is- 
always    interesting,  the  large  speci- 
mens of   well-known   kinds   as  well 
as  rare  ones  there  to  be  seen  towering 
up  high  above  everything  else,  and 
spreading  their  immense  feather-like 
or  Palm-shaped  leaves  in  all  direction?, 
giving  one  some  idea  of  the  luxuriant 
vegetation   of  the  Tropics.    Phytele- 
phas  macrocarpa  is   there   in  shape 
similar  to  that  represented  in  the  annexed  figure, 
and  with  leaves  over  20  feet  in  length.     Caryotas, 
Livistonas,   Sabals,  Phoenices,  Seaforthia  elegans, 
Thrinax,  and   Veitchia    canterburyana  are  espe- 
cially noticeable  for  their  gigantic  proportions  andi 
fine  condition. B. 

Salvia  Pitcher!.— Flowering  sprays  of  this- 
lovely  blue  greenhouse  Salvia  were  sent  to  ns  the 
other  day  by  Mr.  Bedford,  gardener  at  Straffan, 
and  now  he  kindly  sends,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers,  the  following  account  of  the  way  in 
which  plants  of  it  are  managed  :  "  After  they  go 
out  of  flower,"  says  Mr.  Redford, "  they  are  stored 
away  in  a  frame  out  of  the  reach  of  frost,  where 
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they  remain  till  the  beginning  of  March.  They 
are  then  shaken  out  and  divided,  and  potted  ac- 
cording to  size  in  a  compost  consisting  of  two- 
thirds  good  sound  loam  and  one-third  decomposed 
farmyard  manure,  with  enough  coarse  river  sand 
to  keep  the  whole  porous.  They  are  then  replaced 
in  the  frame,  allowed  to  grow  as  steadily  as  pos- 
sible, and  potted  on  as  required.  In  the  end  of 
May  they  are  set  out  on  a  gravel  walk  exposed  to 
all  weathers  until  the  end  of  September,  when 
they  begin  to  push  up  their  flower-spikes  and  are 
removed  to  a  cool  greenhouse,  in  which  they  flower. 
Artificial  heat  is  fatal  to  them.  They  may  be  in- 
creased by  cuttings  put  in  in  spring,  but  they  are 
of  little  use  until  the  second  year." 


BELLADONNA  LILIES  IN  POTS. 
The  account  given  of  this  grand  old  Lily  at  Gun- 
nersbury  Park  (p.  334:)  forcibly  reminds  me  of  my 
first  acquaintance  with  it  at  Bicton  some  thirty- 
five  years  ago.  It  was  then,  and  probably  still  is, 
planted  in  borders  hundreds  of  feet  in  length  in 
front  of  the  plant  and  fruit  houses,  and  it  never 
failed  to  produce  thousands  of  flower-spikes 
every  year.  On  these  Lilies  no  culture  was 
bestowed,  nor  could  it  be,  as  some  of  the  borders 
were  not  more  than  a  foot  or  1 5  inches  wide,  and 
literally  crammed  with  bulbs,  which  were  never  dis- 
turbed, beyond  the  surface  soil  being  slightly 
loosened  each  year,  when  their  matured  foliage 
was  removed.  About  fifteen  years  ago  I  planted 
in  the  gardens  here  some  Belladonnas  in  borders 
similar  to  those  referred  to  at  Bicton,  and  I  have 
never  had,  nor  do  I  expect  to  have,  a  bloom  from 
them,  our  northern  climate  not  being  suitable  for 
them.  After  several  years'  disappointment,  I  re- 
sorted to  pot  culture,  which  has  been  a  great  suc- 
cess and  far  exceeded  my  expectations  both  as  to 
the  quantity  of  flowers  which  they  every  year 
produce,  and  as  to  the  value  of  the  blooms 
when  cut.  In  the  conservatory,  too,  they  look 
well  associated  with  the  usual  conservatory  au- 
tumn-flowering plants.  When  grown  in  a 
conservatory  the  flowers  are  exquisitely  delicate 
in  colour,  and  their  fragrance  is  more  appreciated 
than  that  of  any  other  plant  at  present  in  bloom 
My  mode  of  culture  is  simple,  and  does  not  entail 
much  labour.  The  bulbs  which  I  used  were  im- 
ported ones  with  flower-spikes  2  inches  or  3 
inches  long.  Such  bulbs  should  be  avoided  if 
possible,  the  best  results  being  obtained  when 
both  root  and  flower  start  together.  The  pots 
were  4-inch,  5-inch,  and  6-inoh  ones,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  bulbs.  The  soil  was 
£bry  loam.  They  were  kept  in  a  cold  pit  until 
winter  and  severe  spring  frosts  were  over ;  then 
they  were  plungedin  ashes  fully  exposed  to  the  sun. 
In  autumn,  when  the  foliage  is  qnite  matured,  it 
should  be  removed  and  the  pots  drawn  out  of  the 
ashes  and  laid  on  their  sides  on  the  ashes  as  be 
fore.  This  latter  operation,  viz.,  laying  the  pots 
on  their  sides,  I  find  to  be  most  important,  as  it 
properly  matures  the  bulbs  and  gives  them  a 
period  of  absolute  rest.  In  September  they  should 
be  removed  to  a  dry,  warm  pit  or  house  and  given 
no  water  until  the  flower-spikes  are  2  inches  long. 
Then,  with  a  little  water  and  a  more  humid  atmo- 
sphere, they  grow  and  strengthen  rapidly.  One 
great  advantage  is  they  do  not,  under  pot  culture, 
show  flowers  all  at  the  same  time.  I  have  a  third 
of  my  bulbs  with  their  flower-spikes  only  a  few 
inches  long,  so  that  I  get  a  succession  of  blooms 
extending  ovor  two  months.  I  could  not  say  how 
often  they  should  be  potted.  Those  I  have  were 
potted  three  years,  and  I  have  not  had  them  so 
strong  as  this  year  ;  some  of  the  bulbs  bear  two 
spikes,  and  some  of  the  spikes  have  eight  flowers 
on  them.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  less  Lily 
roots  of  any  kind  are  disturbed  the  better.  They 
should  never  be  shaken  out  except  for  reasons 
unavoidable.  Ed.  Westcott. 

Raby,  Darlington. 


duce  specimens  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  high.  It  is 
best  to  pot  a  few  more  than  the  quantity  wanted, 
and  in  March  s  elect  those  with  the  dwarf  est  and 
most  compact  habit.  If  kept  in  a  light,  airy  house 
where  fire-heat  is  only  used  to  keep  out  frost  they 
will  make  better  plants  than  those  grown  in  a 
warmer  temperature. — J.  C.  C. 

The  Zanzibar  Balsam  (Impatiens  Rultani). 
— This  is  one  of  the  brightest  and  mostfloriferous 
plants  that  can  be  grown  ;  indeed,  it  is  rarely,  if 
ever,  out  of  bloom,  and  as  it  is  so  easy  to  culti- 
vate, and  may  be  so  readily  propagated  and  in- 
creased, it  is  likely  to  become  very  popular  for  the 
embellishment  of  greenhouses  and  indoor  window 
boxes  during  summer,  and  for  cool  stoves  or  warm 
rooms  in  winter.  Where  quantities  are  required, 
the  best  way  is  to  sow  seeds  in  spring,  which  the 
plants  bear  freely,  and  which  if  sown  on  the  sur- 
face of  finely-sifted  soil  in  a  pan  or  pot  and 
placed  in  moist  heat  after  being  covered  with  a 
sheet  of  glass,  soon  come  up.  When  the  seed- 
lings are  large  enough  to  handle,  they  may  at 
once  be  pricked  off,  after  which  they  should  be 
kept  close  for  a  few  days  to  give  them  a  start, 
when  it  will  be  necessary  to  place  them  near  the 
glass  in  order  to  keep  them  dwarf  and  bushy.  If 
propagated  from  cuttings,  they  may  be  taken  off 
almost  at  any  time,  but  being  of  a  somewhat 
succulent  character,  they  must  not  be  kept  in 
very  moist,  heat  or  they  will  quickly  damp  and 
rot  off.  If  placed  on  a  shady  shelf  they  root  in  a 
few  days  and  soon  make  fresh  growth.  Like 
the  ordinary  Balsam,  Impatiens  Sultani  is  fond 
of  rich  light  soil,  and  as  the  plants  also  require 
plenty  of  water,  sand  should  be  added  to  keep 
it  open  and  porous.  With  good  feeding  by  giving 
liberal  supplies  of  liquid  manure,  it  is  not  re- 
quisite to  use  larger  than  6 -inch  pots  to  produce 
fine  specimens,  and  plants  of  this  Impatiens  flower 
all  the  more  freely  by  being  a  little  pinched  at 
the  roots. — S.  D. 


Sohizanthus  pinnatus.— Those  who  grow 
this  for  flowering  in  pots  in  spring  should  put  it 
into  the  pots  in  which  it  is  to  flower  some  time  in 
November ;  7-incb  pots  are  large  enough  to  pro- 


Ferns. 

BEST  CULTIVATED  FERNS. 
{Continued from 2yage  438.) 

Lasteea  patens. — An  extremely  ornamental 
species  found  extending  a  large  range,  but  most 
plentiful,  over  in  North  America,  where  it  is 
abundant  in  Florida,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  and 
near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  fronds  vary  much 
in  size,  according  to  their  habitat  from  whence 
they  come,  but  the  largest  of  the  North  American 
species  are  seldom  over  2  feet  in  length  by  10 
inches  wide  ;  they  are  borne  on  roundish  pale 
green  stalks,  which  also  vary  much  in  size,  from  a 
few  inches  to  sometimes  2  feet  in  length,  as  in 
some  of  the  specimens  from  Tropical  America. 
These  stalks  emerge  from  a  creeping  root-stock  a 
few  inches  long,  slender,  and  moderately  chaffy, 
with  small,  lanceolate,  brown  ciliated  scales, 
which  are  also  found  at  the  base  of  the  stalks, 
The  texture  of  the  fronds,  which  are  pinnate,  is 
thin,  and  both  surfaces  are  pubescent  with  fine 
white,  sharp-pointed  hairs.  In  fronds  of  large  di- 
mensions it  is  not  rare  to  find  twenty-two  to 
twenty-five  pairs  of  pinn^,  besides  the  long,  pin- 
natifid  apex.  Although  the  shorter  pinna;  are 
rather  deflexed,  they  are  about  the  same  length  as 
the  others— about  6  inches  in  length,  narrowly 
linear,  and  slightly  acuminate,  rarely  more  than 
half  an  inch  wide  at  the  base  ;  they  are,  besides, 
incised  more  than  half  way  to  the  mid-rib  into 
very  numerous,  obliquely  oblong,  acute,  and  often 
curved  segments.  It  is  of  a  very  pleasing  pale 
green  colour,  and  very  graceful  in  outline.  There 
exists  at  Chiswick  a  variety  which  originated  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  which  by 
far  surpasses  in  elegance  any  of  the  other  kinds  in 
commerce.    Greenhouse. 

L.  PATENTISSIMA  (Aspidium  paleaceum).— A, 
very  robust-growing  kind,  producing  from  a  short 
stout,  erectcaudexa  quantity  of  handsome  fronds 
of  large  dimensions,  often  measuring  3  feet  in 
length  by  15  inches  in  breadth,  and  borne  on 


strong  short  stalks  which,  like  the  caudex  itself, 
are  densely  paleaceous  with  the  broad  lanceolate 
scales  of  a  tawny  or  golden  colour  which  thickly 
cover  them.  These  large  and  ornamental  fronds 
are  pinnate  with  pinnae  patent,  deeply  pinnatifid 
and  segments  very  closely  set,  oblong  in  shape 
and  more  or  less  sharply  toothed  towards  their 
extremity,  while  their  margins  are  copiously 
ciliated.  This  plant,  although  by  some  author , 
considered  only  as  a  variety  of  L.  Filix-mas- 
comes  from  Cejlon  and  requires  stove  temperas 
ture. 

L.  PKOLIFICA. — This,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  the  numerous  recent  Japanese  introductions,  is 
a  species  of  comparatively  small  dimensions.  The 
fronds,  which  are  of  a  leathery  texture,  of  a 
shining  dark  green  colour,  and  triangular  in  out- 
line, are  borne  on  wiry,  green  stalks  from  6  inches 
to  9  inches  long  ;  they  are  tripinnate  with  pinna; 
numerous  and  set  far  apart,  giving  the  plant  an 
elegant  appearance,  and  seldom  exceeding  1 2  inches 
in  length.  They  rise  from  a  succulent  and  decum- 
bent crown  which  shows  very  little  above  the 
ground.  A  very  remarkable  peculiarity  of  this 
strange  species  is  that  it  is  the  only  one  of  the 
genus  which  produces  numberless  leafy  buds 
either  in  the  axil  of  the  divisions  of  the 
fronds  or  less  frequently  on  the  margins 
of  the  limb,  or  even  in  the  centre  of  the 
sorus,  which  in  its  young  stage  is  of  a  beau- 
tiful red,  turning  later  on  to  a  deep  purple  colour, 
as  in  L.  erythrosora,  to  which  it  seems  closely  re- 
lated. The  abundance  of  the  sori  is  also  very 
characteristic,  as  all  the  segments  are  covered 
with  them  from  top  to  bottom.  It  is  undoubtedly 
a  most  distinct  species,  deserving  a  place  in  every 
good  collection,  where,  on  account  of  its  pecu- 
liarities more  than  for  its  elegance,  it  will  always 
prove  very  attractive.     Greenhouse. 

L.  EECEDENS. — A  species  native  of  Southern 
India,  and  very  rare  in  cultivation,  although  a 
most  elegant  and  thoroughly  distinct  habited 
kind,  with  firm,  membranaceous  fronds  of  about 
15  inches  in  length,  deltoid  in  shape,  equally 
broad  at  the  base,  more  or  less  pubescent  under- 
neath, although  nearly  quite  glabrous  above. 
These  fronds,  of  a  somewhat  rigid  habit,  are 
borne  on  slender  stalks  about  1  inches  long,  which, 
like  the  short,  thick,  ascending  rhizome  from  which 
they  are  produced,  are  paleaceous  with  subulate 
ferrugineous  scales.  They  are  principally  very 
scaly  at  the  base,  and  bi  or  tripinnate,  with 
oblong,  acuminate,  petiolate  pinnfe  from  4  inches 
to  6  inches  long,  the  basal  ones  being  much  larger 
than  the  others,  and  generally  measuring  2.J  inches 
in  breadth.  They  are  very  acutely,  almost  pun- 
gently,  serrate  or  pinnatifid,  giving  the  plant  a 
totally  distinct  appearance.     Stove. 

L.  ElCHAEDSl  MULTIFIDA  (Aspidium  Ger- 
minyi). — This  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  handsomest 
of  all  known  Ferns,  although  it  has  sprung  from  a 
typical  form,  native  of  New  Caledonia,  and  which, 
probably  on  account  of  its  weedy  appearance,  has 
never  been  much  in  cultivation.  In  this  exceed- 
ingly ornamental  variety  the  fronds  differ  from 
those  of  the  typical  plant  in  having  their  ex- 
tremities as  well  as  those  of  the  pinnae  multifidly 
cut  into  numerous,  narrow-pointed,  spreading, 
finger-like  lobes.  Its  fronds  which  are  produced 
in  great  abundance  from  a  short,  succulent,  de- 
cumbent caudex,  measure  about  3  feet  in  height 
by  about  8  inches  in  breadth  at  their  widest  part ; 
they  are  borne  on  round  stalks  of  a  pale  shining 
green  colour,  and  from  10  inches  to  15  inches 
long.  The  pinnte,  which  are  upwards  of  i  inches  in 
length  in  their  broadest  part,  terminate  in  a 
densely  fingered  tuft  of  about  fifty  long,  narrow, 
acute  divisions,  the  extremity  of  the  fronds  being 
also  divided  into  two  or  more  branches  consisting 
of  about  sixty  of  these  small  thread-like  seg- 
ments. The  singularly  elegant  character  of  this 
useful  plant  is  produced  by  the  happy  combination 
of  its  bright  green  colour,  of  the  arching  habit  of 
the  fronds,  their  small  pinnules  and  their  bold 
crested  extremities  adorned  with  numerous  narrow 
divisions,  all  qualities  which  tend  to  mark  it  out 
as  a  very  ornamental  and  useful  Fern  for  indoor 
decoration.    Greenhouse, 
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L.  SAKCTA. — A  charming  little  species  of  dwarf 
dimensions  and  a  native  of  Jamaica.  Its  habitat 
is  very  peculiar,  as  its  growth  is  rosulate,  that  is 
to  say,  its  numerous  dark  shining  green  fronds, 
which  seldom  exceed  10  inches  in  length,  are 
produced  from  a  fhort,  slender,  and  somewhat 
upright  caudex,  and  disposed  in  the  form  of  a 
crown  ;  they  are  bipinnate,  with  the  pinnules  very 
small,  lanceolate-acute,  and  densely  covered  with 
sori.  It  is  a  little  gem  which,  although  well 
adapted  for  growing  in  a  Fern  case,  has  a  great 
dislike  to  being  watered  overhead.    Greenhouse. 

L.  SCABROSA  (Polypodium  nigrocarpum). — This 
Southern  Indian  species  has  a  very  distinct  and 
pleasing  appearance,  as  its  membranaceous,  semi- 
transparent  fronds,  ovate-acuminate  in  shape,  are 
borne  on  robust  sub-oblique  stalks,  18  inches  to 
24  inches  long,  densely  paleaceous  towards  the 
base,  and  scabrous  above.  These  very  handsome 
and  ornamental  fronds  are  tripinnate  below,  bi- 
pinnate above,  and  only  pinnatifid  at  their  ex- 
tremity, with  alternate  pinnnj  deltoid-ovate,  and 
from  8  inches  to  10  inches  long.  The  pinnules, 
which  are  shortly  petiolate  in  the  inferior  pinnfe, 
are  sessile  in  the  superior  ones ;  they  are  obtuse  at 
the  apex,  and  more  or  less  pinnatifid,  with  seg- 
ments obtuse  also  ;  the  stalks  and  rachises  are 
covered  with  weak,  whitish  hairs  on  both  sides. 
Stove. 

L.  SAGENioiDES  (Phegopteris  obscura).— A  veiy 
handsome  species  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  with 
submembranaceous  fronds  from  12  inches  to  18 
inches  long  by  8  inches  to  10  inches  wide,  ovate- 
acuminate  in  shape  and  pinnate,  with  pinnm 
rather  wide  apart  and  nearly  horizontally  set, 
4  inches  to  5  inches  long  by  about  1  inch  wide, 
oblong-lanceolate,  and  somewhat  contracted  in 
the  lower  portion  of  the  sterile  fronds,  whereas  in 
the  fertile  fronds  they  are  uniformly  and  deeply 
pinnatifid  to  the  rachis.  The  whole  plant  is  of  a 
pleasing  glossy  dark  green.     Stove. 

L.  SETOSA. — A  very  delicate  and  beautiful 
species  from  Moulmein,  nearly  allied  to  L.  sca- 
brosa  and  recedens,  from  both  of  which,  however, 
it  is  readily  distinguished  by  its  elegantly  tufted 
fronds,  sometimes  measuring  3  feet  in  length, 
borne  on  robust  stalks  about  1  foot  long,  and 
sparsely  covered  with  small  flaccid  scales,  light 
brown  in  colour,  and  subulate  in  shape.  These 
fronds,  which  have  a  very  graceful  habit,  are  tri- 
pinnate, with  pinnas  from  8  inches  to  10  inches 
long.  The  lowest  pair  of  them  are  nearly 
as  long  as  the  central  ones,  but  they  gradually 
decrease  in  size  towards  the  summit  of  the  frond. 
The  pinnules,  which  are  closely  set,  although  pin- 
natifid nearly  to  the  rachis,  are  always  more  or 
less  connected  by  a  narrow,  membranaceous  and 
flaccid  wing,  furnished  on  both  sides  with  long, 
weak,  pellucid  scales.  The  segments  of  the  pin- 
nules are  of  about  the  same  breadth  at  their  base 
throughout  the  length  of  the  frond  and  more  or 
less  pinnatifid,  giving  the  whole  plant  a  compara- 
tively light  and  feathery  appearance.  Greenhouse. 

L.  SlEBOLDl. — This  thoroughly  distinct  ,Tapa- 
nese  species,  which  has  for  a  long  time  been  also 
known  under  the  name  of  Pycnopteris  Sieboldi, 
possesses  very  little  of  the  appearance  of  a  Lastrea. 
From  a  very  succulent  and  decumbent  caudex  the 
fronds,  highly  ornamental,  are  somewhat  sparingly 
produced  ;  they  attain  the  height  of  2  feet,  and  are 
borne  on  roundish  light  green  stalks,  whose  base 
as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  crown  is  thickly 
covered  with  broad,  subulate,  chaffy  scales  of  a 
light  brown  colour.  These  fronds  are  pinnate  and 
seldom  possessed  of  more  than  three  pairs  of 
pinno3  from  C  inches  to  8  inches  long  by  1  inch 
broad,  perfectly  entire,  with  edges  quite  smooth. 
The  whole  plant  is  of  a  very  pleasing  light  and 
somewhat  glaucous  green,  made  more  conspicuous 
still  by  the  contrast  of  the  bold,  copious  dark 
brown  sori  which  nearly  cover  the  whole  under 
surface.  It  is  a  kind  which  suffers  very  much  by 
being  wetted  overhead.     Greenhouse. 

L.  SPAltSA  (Nephrodium  purpurascens). — A 
noble  habited  and  distinct  Fern  from  Ceylon  and 
Java,  with  short,  erect,  stout  caudex,  covered 
above  with  copious  ovate-acuminate,  chaffy  scales. 


Its  fronds,  subcoriaceous  and  ovate-acuminate  in 
shape,  grow  to  about  2  feet  in  length,  and  are 
borne  on  stout  stalks  from  12  inches  to  18  ixiches 
high  ;  they  are  bipinnate,  with  primary  pinnas  5 
inches  to  6  inches  long,  set  rather  far  apart  and 
much  petiolate  ;  the  secondary  ones  are  ovate,  ob- 
tuse petiolate,  whereas  those  above  the  middle  of 
the  frond  are  rhomboid-cuneate,  and  all  more  or 
less  pinnatifid  at  the  base,  especially  in  the  lower 
half  of  the  frond,  where  the  lobes  are  entire  and 
rounded  ;  the  pinnules  are  broad,  lobed,  and  dark 
green  in  colour,  and  the  base  of  the  fronds  is 
covered  with  chaffy  scales  of  the  same  colour  as 
those  with  which  the  caudex  is  completely  and 
effectually  clothed.     Stove. 

L.  SPLENDENS. — This  is  a  widely  distributed 
species,  being  found  alike  in  the  Himalayas  and 
in  the  Malay  Islands.  It  is  a  strong  grower,  whose 
ample,  coriaceous,  broad,  lanceolate-acuminate, 
bipinnate  fronds  often 'attain  4  feet  high,  and  are, 
besides,  borne  on  stalks  from  12  inches  to  18 
inches  long,  with  their  bases  more  or  less  clothed 
with  closely  set  deciduous  scales  of  a  dark 
chestnut  brown  or  sometimes  ebony  -  black 
colour.  The  primary  pinnfe,  subpetiolate,  oblong, 
finely  acuminated,  and  pinnatifid  at  their  very 
extremity,  are  from  6  inches  to  12  inches 
long  by  nearly  2  inches  in  width ;  these  are  sessile, 
acute,  and  generally  broader  at  their  base,  with 
lobes  obtuse,  short,  entire,  or  dentate.  There 
exists  also  a  variety,  angustifrons,  which  is  very 
rare  in  cultivation,  and  which  only  differs  from 
the  species  in  being  of  smaller  dimensions  through- 
out, and  in  having  the  stalks  black  or  deep  brown 
and  the  fronds  copiously  tripinnate,  with  pinniE 
more  closely  set.    Greenhouse. 

L.  Standisiii  (Aspidium  concavum). — A  very 
fine  Japanese  species  of  robust  growth  and 
beautiful  habit.  Its  very  handsome  tripinnate 
fronds,  which  measure  sometimes  3  feet  by  18 
inches  broad  at  their  widest  part,  are  produced 
from  a  thick,  fleshy,  and  roughly  scaled  de- 
cumbent caudex,  creeping  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  pinnte,  lanceolate  in  shape,  are  in 
their  turn  pinnatifid,  and  the  pinnules,  acute, 
sharp-pointed,  are,  like  the  pinnfe  themselves,  set 
closely  and  very  numerously  giving  the  plant  a  very 
plumose,  massive,  and  beautiful  appearance.  Pie- 
sides  there  is  nothing  rigid  or  coarse  about  the 
foliage,  although  being  that  of  a  strong  grower ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  fronds  have  a  most  elegant 
arching  habit,  and  being  of  a  pleating  light  green 
colour,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  this  Fern 
is  a  general  favourite  wherever  an  attempt  is  made 
at  securing  first-rate  Ferns  for  the  decoration  of 
the  greenhouse. 

L.  STHIGOSA. — A  beautiful  evergreen  species 
from  the  Mauritius,  but  at  present  somewhat  rare 
in  collections.  Its  handsome  fronds,  which  are 
of  a  light  green  colour,  vary  from  10  inches  to 
15  inches  in  length,  and  are  about  4  inches  wide, 
pinnate,  with  pinnre  divided  nearly  to  the  rachis, 
and  about  2  inches  long.  They  are  borne  on  com- 
paratively stout,  round  stalks,  densely  clothed 
with  long  black  hairs,  which  are  longest  near  the 
crown  of  the  plant.  It  is,  indeed,  a  most  orna- 
mental species,  and  one  which  will  not  bear  any 
water  overhead,  as  the  slightest  amount  of  per- 
manent moisture  on  its  delicate  fronds  causes 
them  to  become  dark  brown  in  colour,  and  decay 
in  a  very  short  time.     Stove. 

L.  SYEMATICA  (Aspidium  spectabile). — A  ro- 
bust-growing kind  from  Southern  India,  of  very 
distinct  appearance,  chieiiy  on  account  of  its  having 
firm,  membranaceous  fronds,  from  2  feet  to  3  feet 
long  and  about  18  inches  broad,  being  broad- 
oblong  or  ovate-acuminate  in  shape,  pinnate, 
with  pinnaa  patent  and  nearly  2  inches  broad, 
oblong-acuminate,  and  deeply  pinnatifid.  Their 
segments,  oblong  and  rather  obtuse,  are  subfalcate 
and  rather  sharply  serrated.  These  light-looking 
fronds  are  produced  from  a  fleshy,  erect  caudex, 
and  borne  on  stalks  about  1  foot  high,  clothed  as 
well  as  the  crown  itself  with  long  brown  ovate- 
acuminate  scales.     Stove. 

L.  Thwaitesi. — A  very  pretty  species  from 
I  Ceylon,  nearly  allied  to  L.  deparioides,  of  which 


it  may  possibly  be  only  a  form,  but  if  so  of  most 
distinct  habit,  as  the  lanceolate  or  triangular 
fronds,  which  are  borne  on  short  stalks  very  scaly 
at  their  base,  rise  from  a  fleshy,  stout  crown, 
hardly  showing  above  ground.  They  seldom  mea- 
sure more  than  2  feet  high,  stalks  included,  and 
are  pinnate,  with  lanceolate-acuminate  pinnas,  ar.d 
pinnules  lanceolate,  crenato-lobate,  and  whose 
lobes  are  sparingly  denticulate.  The  whole  j  lant 
is  slightly  pubescent.     Greenhouse. 

L.  Thelypteris. — A  thoroughly  cosmopolitan 
species,  as  it  is  found  in  both  hemispheres  in 
quantities— in  Korth  America,  Florida,  Louisiana, 
New  Brunswick,  in  South  Africa,  New  Zealand, 
Southern  India,  and  manj'  parts  of  Europe.  It  has 
even  been  found  in  boggy  meadows  and  marshes, 
especially  where  the  soil  is  gravelly,  near  Settle,  in 
Yorkshire,  at  AUesley,  in  Warwickshire,  in  a  bog 
on  Waterdown  Forest,  near  Tunbridge  Wells  ;  in 
Wales  in  a  moist  dell  at  the  foot  of  Snowdon,  near 
Llanberris,  and  at  Beaumaris,  in  Anglesea  ;  it  also 
occurs  in  Ireland  on  the  marshes  at  Glencree,  in 
Wicklow,  and  at  Nevcruss,  Killarney,  but  in  all 
those  places  the  plant,  although  icdigenous, remains 
quite  a  local  subject.  The  fronds,  which  rise  from 
a  very  slender,  creeping  rootstock,  nearly  black 
and  almost  devoid  of  chaffy  scales,  keeping  just 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  are  borne  on 
long,  slender,  naked  stalks,  scattered  atlonginter- 
vals  along  the  root-stock  ;  they  vary  in  length 
from  a  few  inches  to  nearly  2  feet,  but  are  com- 
monly of  about  15  inches  high  by  4  inches  or  5 
inches  wide.  They  are  pinnate,  with  about  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  pinnie  on  each  side,  sometimes  regu- 
larly arranged  in  pairs  to  the  apex,  but  frequently 
also  more  or  less  alternate.  The  lower  two  or  three 
pairs  are  usually  a  little  shorter  than  those  above 
them,  for  fronds  are  occasionally  found  in  which 
they  are  conspicuously  reduced.  The  texture  of  the 
fronds  is  very  thin  and  membranaceous ;  the 
pinna3  are  lanceolate  aud  usually  broadest  at  the 
base,  where  they  join  the  rachis  by  a  short,  but 
evident  petiole ;  the  segments  are  ovate-oblong, 
with  mostly  entire  edges  and  a  rounded  apex, 
which  often  in  fertile  fronds  becomes  acute  on  ac- 
count of  the  frequently  revolute  margins  of  the 
segments ;  the  lower  ones  are  pinnately  toothed  or 
lobed.  The  plant  is  of  a  delightful  light  green, 
and  although  its  surface  appears  smooth,  careful 
examination  shows  a  slight  pubescence  along  the 
midribs  and  veins,  especially  under  the  surface. 
Greenhouse. 

L.  undulATA. — This  is  a  very  elegant  and  most 
distinct  species  from  Ceylon,  somewhat  resembling 
in  general  appearance  that  most  peculiar  looking 
Fern,  Adiantum  Feci,  as  the  fronds  possess  a  zig- 
zaged  outline,  produced  by  the  flexuose  habit  of  the 
rachis,  which  is  also  covered  with  numerous  short 
light  brown  scales,  as  well  as  the  roundish  stalks 
on  which  its  extremely  curious  fronds,  deltoid  in 
shape,  are  borne.  These  are  tripinnate,  with 
pinnae  alternati3  and  deflexed,  deltoid-lanceolate, 
and  whose  rachis  is  also  very  flexuose  and  palea- 
ceous ;  the  inferior  pinnas  are  larger  than  the 
others ;  the  pinnules,  rhomboid-oblong  in  form,  are 
more  or  less  decurrent  and  dentate,  the  lower  ones 
being  lobed  aud  even  sometimes  pinnatifid.  The 
whole  plant,  besides  being  essentially  curious,  is 
also  rendered  very  attractive  by  its  very  bright 
green  colour.     Stove. 

L.  vaeia. — A  beautiful  and  exceedingly  useful 
Japanese  species,  or  perhaps  merely  a  form  of  the 
more  common  and  better  known  L.  opaca,  which 
it  resembles  in  general  outline.  Like  this  kind,  it 
is  a  robust  species,  whose  handsome  fronds  often 
attain  20  inches  to  24  inches  in  height.  They  are 
triangular  in  shape,  and  borne  on  robust  round 
stalks,  sparingly  covered  with  black  scaly  hairs. 
The  base  of  these  triangular  "fronds  sometimes 
measures  from  12  inches  to  18  inches  across ;  they 
are>of  amost  peculiar, very  dark  green  colour,  with 
a  velvety  hue  when  mature,  and  of  a  most  lovely 
copper  colour  in  their  young  state.  As  in  L. 
opaca,  the  sori  are  black  and  very  prominent. 
Greenhouse. 

L.  VESTITA. — This  is  a  very  flne  evergreen  Bra- 
zilian species,  which  is  not  grown  so  extensively 
as  it  deserves  to  be.  It  has  a  very  striking  appear- 
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ance  produced  by  the  long  ciDiiamon-coloured 
hairs,  which  foim  a  dense  covering  throughout  the 
entire  length  of  the  stalks  and  rachis  of  its  very 
decorative  fronds.  Thelatterare  broadly  lanceolate 
in  shape  and  of  good  texture.  These  grow  to  about  30 
inches  high,  and  are  bipinnatifid,  with  pinn^  over 
6  inches  long,  and  whose  segments,  rather  obtuse, 
are  divided  nearly  to  the  rachis.  It  is  a  most 
efEective  plant  for  the  greenhouse. 

L.  viLLOSA.— A  West  Indian  species  of  ever- 
green habit  and  truly  majestic  appearance,  which 
in  proportions  equal  many  of  the  arborescent 
kinds.  Its  beautifully  arching  fronds,  of  a  dark 
green  colour,  grow  to  about  6  feet  long  and  mea- 
sure in  their  widest  part  nearly  3  feet  in  breadth  ; 
they  are  tripinnate,  with  pinns  almost  2  feet  long 
and  villose;  the  pinnules  themselves,  which  are 
deeply  pinnatifid,  measure  nearly  6  inches  long. 
The  stalks,  which  are  very  stout,  are  completely 
hidden  by  a  dense  covering  of  large  scales  of  a 
very  chaffy  nature  and  dark  brown  colour,  giving 
the  whole  plant  a  most  interesting  and  distinct 
aspect.     Stove. 

L.  Walker^.— A  very  handsome  species  from 
Ceylon,  which  produces  an  abundance  of  ample 
coriaceous,  somewhat  rigid  fronds  oblong-lanceo- 
late in  shape  and  often  reaching  30  inches  high 
by  about  10  inches  broad  ;  they  are  borne  on  stout, 
hard  stalks  nearly  18  inches  high,wbose  base  is  ren- 
dered densely  paleaceous  by  the  ovate-acuminate 
glossy  scales  of  a  pale  brown  colour  with  which 
they  are  covered,  in  conjunction  with  a  smaller 
quantity  of  more  slender  linear  setaceous  ones, 
which,  in  fact,  are  found  all  the  way  up  the 
rachis.  These  fronds  are  pinnate,  with  pinniE 
nearly  entire  in  the  normal  form,  but  sometimes 
more  or  less  pinnatifid,  as  it  is  a  most  variable 
species  as  in  the  variety  macrocarpum,  or  even 
pinnate  with  the  pinnules  deeply  pinnatifid,  as  in 
the  variety  pinnatifidum,  where  the  pinna3,  often 
furnished  with  a  large  auricle  at  the  superior 
base,  are  pinnatifid  almost  to  the  rachis.  The 
whole  plant  is  covered  more  or  less  densely  with 
setaceous  scales,  which  produce  a  very  striking 
and  pleasing  appearance.     Stove.        Pbll^A. 


Garden  Destroyers. 

DESTROYING  INSECTS. 


This  is  best  done  in  the  case  of  evergreens 
when  the  leaves  are  hard  and  matured,  and 
the  buds  less  forward  than  they  will  be  later 
on.  During  such  conditions  much  stronger 
applications  of  insecticide  can  be  used  than  when 
the  leaves  are  soft  and  growing.  Mealy  bug  on 
Vines  should  be  attacked  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are 
off— the  sooner  after  that  the  better,  as  the  buds 
being  quite  dormant  there  is  no  danger  of  injuring 
them  in  the  way  that  would  be  likely  to  happen 
further  on  when  they  have  moved  ever  so 
little.  The  same  holds  good  with  Peaches  ;  many 
a  case  has  occurred  where  the  ensuing  season's 
crop  of  this  fruit  has  been  destroyed,  or  injured, 
by  dressing  the  trees  with  some  or  other  of  the 
mixtures  used ;  whereas  if  the  work  had  been  done 
as  soon  as  the  leaves  were  off  no  mischief  would 
have  ensued.  Mr.  Clayton's  details  of  what  he 
has  accomplished  by  the  use  of  the  ooal  tar 
mixture  on  Vines  suffering  from  mealy  bug 
go  to  confirm  that  which  has  been  effected 
by  others  who  have  adopted  this  remedy.  In 
some  cases  with  which  I  am  acquainted  where 
the  mixture  has  been  tried  the  bugs  have  not  been 
completely  destroyed  ;  nor  is  this  to  be  wondered 
at  when  one  considers  the  difficulty  of  getting  at 
them  when  they  have  got  possession  of  the  wood 
and  brickwork,  to  say  nothing  about  the  difference 
in  thoroughly  or  imperfectly  applying  the  dress- 
ing. The  same  thing  sometimes  happens  in  the 
case  of  using  parafiin  and  water.  Some  who  have 
tried  this  mixture  never  seem  to  have  realised  the 
powerful  character  of  the  oil,  the  persistent  way 
in  which  it  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  unless 
forcibly  and  continually  kept  stirred  whilst  being 
used,  preventing  it  from  taking  effect.    Then,  in 


addition  to  mistakes  in  this  way,  some  who  have 
used  paraffin  have  acted  on  the  principle  that  if  a 
weak  application  was  good,  a  stronger  must  be 
better,  and  have  used  too  much  of  the  oil,  and  so 
injured  their  plants.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  case 
of  this  kind.  An  acquaintance  of  mine,  who  grows 
probably  four  times  as  many  Gardenias  as  anyone 
else,  dressed  his  plants  with  the  oil  when  it  was 
first  recommended.  The  application  was  incau- 
tiously carried  out,  and  the  plants  were  injured  so 
that  he  has  been  since  deterred  from  trying  it, 
although  scores  of  other  growers  use  the  mix- 
ture continually  with  perfect  success,  thereby 
saving  labour  to  an  extent  that  few  can 
understand  unless  they  have  had  the  into- 
lerable pest  to  deal  with  in  a  large  collection 
of  plants.  Beyond  the  saving  of  labour,  too,  there 
is  an  equally  important  gain  in  the  condition  of 
the  plants  when  the  insect  is  destroyed  outright, 
or  even  kept  down,  the  state  of  the  foliage  and 
the  flowers  produced  being  vastly  better  than  is 
possible  where  continuous  sponging  and  brushing 
have  to  be  practised.   So  it  is  with 

Vines  affected  with  bug  ;  to  have  the 
fruit  in  a  condition  at  all  presentable,  clean- 
ing by  hand  is  resorted  to,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  fruit  is  spoilt.  "What  gardeners  have 
now  to  contend  with  in  the  shape  of  insects  on 
flowering  and  foliage  plants,  and  equally  so  on 
fruits  grown  under  glass,  is  a  very  different  affair 
from  what  it  was  within  my  recollection,  not  alone 
as  regards  the  quantities  of  plants  and  fruits  so 
grown  at  the  present  day,  but  owing  to  the  fact 
that  go  where  one  will,  and,  however  much  glass 
there  happens  to  be,  so  much  is  required  that,  with 
the  exception  of  very  few  places,  the  houses  appro- 
priated to  fruit  growing  are  more  or  less  occupied 
with  plants  at  some  time  in  the  year,  so  as  to  make 
it  impossible  to  keep  whatever  insects  the  plants 
are  affected  with  from  getting  on  the  Vines,  or 
other  fruits  thus  brought  in  contact  with  them. 
The  result  of  this  is  that  the  work  of  keeping 
down  the  various  pests  is  such  that  there  is  sel- 
dom labour  enough  to  cope  with  it  success- 
fully. As  a  means  of  greatly  reducing  the  work 
in  keeping  down 

Bug  and  scale,  the  worst  pests  that  effect 
plants  grown  under  glass,  paraffin  has  turned  out 
an  immense  boon,  as  with  it  an  intelligent  hand 
will  do  more  in  an  hour  than  could  be  effected 
in  a  day  by  sponging  and  brushing.  But  in  using 
it,  its  powerful  nature  should  never  be  forgotten. 
It  must  not  be  applied  too  strong,  or  without  the 
precaution  of  keeping  it  continually  stirred.  The 
crudest  least  pure  oil,  being  heavier  and  less  in- 
clined to  float  on  the  water  than  the  best  is  pre- 
ferable. In  most  cases  a  wineglassful  to  a 
gallon  of  water  will  be  found  strong  enough  to 
kill  any  of  the  insects  that  affect  plants.  To  free 
woodwork  from  bug  it  should  be  used  without 
any  mixture  of  water,  brushing  the  whole  over, 
ironwork  included,  similar  to  painting,  giving  it 
two  coats  and  getting  it  well  into  every  crack, 
which  should  afterwards  be  stopped  with  putty, 
and  the  whole  well  painted.  If  the  work  is  done 
as  it  should  and  can  be,  there  will  be  neither  in- 
sects nor  eggs  left,  and  if  in  addition  Mr.  Clayton's 
plan  is  followed  of  lime-washing  the  brickwork 
with  a  plentiful  addition  of  parafiin  to  the  lime- 
wash,  and  the  joints,  crevices,  and  other  harbour- 
ing places  stopped,  I  should  have  little  doubts 
about  a  perfect  riddance  being  effected.  With 
Vines  or  Peaches  I  should  hesitate  before  applying 
paraflan,  although  it  has  been  used  by  some  with- 
out any  mischief  resulting,  but  in  many  more 
cases  it  has  done  serious  harm,  very  different  from 
that  which  follows  from  the 

Tab  and  clay  paint  where  reasonable  care  is 
used ;  the  tar,  although  destructive  to  plant  life 
if  employed  too  strong,  being  thick  is  not  so  pene- 
trating, consequently  it  does  not  soak  in  so  as  to 
reach  the  living  inner  bark  in  the  way  paraffin 
does.  If  the  senseless  practice  of  scraping  the 
outer  bark  off  Vines,  still  sometimes  practised,  is 
followed  until  the  green  inner  covering  is  visible, 
even  a  less  potent  material  than  the  tar  mixture 
would  do  harm ;  in  such  case  a  moderate  dressing 
of  the  ordinary  clay  paint  with  sulphur  in  it,  and 


without  which  some  think  they  would  not  get  a 
crop,  *ill  do  injury.  T-  B. 


QUESTIONS. 

6000.— Oiled  calico.— Wfere  is  thistoI)eIia(l?and  is  it 
the  best  material  to  ktep  out  rain  and  wind  from  an  aper- 
ture which  it  is  not  convenient  to  cover  with  glass  or 
boards !— W.  S.  ¥. 

6001.— Dendrobes  not  flo-wering.— How  can  I  stop 
the  flower-spikes  of  Dcndrobium  foniiosum  from  going  oft? 
Tlicy  shrivel  up  and  die  away  when  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  long.  The  plants  are  in  a  stove  amongst  other 
plants  and  in  good  health.— P.  J. 

E092.— Bananas.— Will  some  of  your  correspondents 
kindly  give  me  information  regarding  the  treatment  of 
Bananas  ?  Can  they  be  urown  along  with  Vines,  and  what 
height  do  tliey  usually  attain  when  fully  developed  ?  also, 
where  can  they  be  purchased  ?— W.  M.,  (Guernsey. 

5093.— Chirita  sinensis  varlegata.— Will  some  of 
your  readers  kindly  state  if  this  requires  any  special  treat- 
ment? It  has  been  treated  like  Gesneras,  and  has  been  in 
a  stove  for  twelve  months  without  moving.  It  had  two 
tmall  leaves  when  I  got  it,  and  it  has  not  pushed  more 
since.— J.  G.  H. 

6094.— Bose  leaf-eating  insects.- 1  have  some 
standard  Hoses  which  have  tad  their  foliage  completely 
skeletonised  by  some  leaf-eating  pest ;  tb»^e  ia  nothing  left 
but  the  midrib  of  the  leaf.  I  have  hunteu  again  and  again 
for  the  offender,  but  can  And  nothing.  Will  some  one  tell 
me  what  the  grub  is  likely  to  be  and  how  to  prevent  its 
ravages?— J.  H.  M 

6095  — Eucharis  Candida— If  any  of  the  correspon- 
dents of  The  Garden  have  succeeded  in  flowering  this 
plant  I  should  feel  greatly  obliged  if  they  would  kindly 
give  their  experience  in  regard  to  it.  I  have  had  a  good 
potful  of  it  for  over  four  years,  and  have  never  succeeded 
in  getting  a  flower  upon  it  yet,  while  E.  amazomca  grows 
and  flowers  most  freely  with  us  in  a  warm  greenhouse 
under  ordinary  treatment.— Sanguinea. 

£096 —Melons.— Are  not  "H.  G.  B.'s"  Melons  infested 
Kith  red  spider?  if  so,  I  would  advise  him  to  give  them  afew 
good  syringings  with  soapy  water,  wetting  well  the  under- 
side of  the  foliage.  This  should  be  done  in  the  afternoon 
when  the  sun  has  lost  its  power  ;  afterwards  a  few  sjTing- 
ings  with  clean  soft  water  would  cleanse  the  fruit.  If  not 
red  epider,  and  the  foliage  is  close  to  the  glass,  it  may  be 
scalded  by  not  giving  air  earlyenough,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  spider  is  the  cause  of  the  mischief.— E.  K. 

•5097.- Oncidlum  Phalffinopsls.— Is  this  plant  in  cul- 
tivation ?  In  turning  over  some  plates  of  Oncidiums  I  was 
struck  with  its  extraordinary  beauty,  and  w  ould  like  to 
possess  it  if  at  all  procurable.  The  flowers  are  white,  about 
half  the  size  of  those  of  Odontoglossum  Rnezh,  which 
they  resemble  in  shape,  and  they  are  thickly  blotched  and 
spotted  with  maroon.  Although  bearing  the  name  Onci- 
dium,  the  column  and  Up  of  the  plant  as  here  represented 
would  suggest  Odontoglossum  rather  than  Oucidmm  as  the 
genus.  It  is  not,  however,  Odontoglossum  Phalcenopsis.  -K. 
509S  — Wireworms.- What  are  the  best  means  to 
adopt  'in  order  to  get  rid  of  what  I  take  to  be  wireworms, 
onlvtheyarea  dark  brown,  and  I  understood  that  wire- 
worms  were  yellow?  They  cause  sad  destruction  to  almost 
all  vegetables,  but  especially  to  Brussels  Sprouts,  Broccoli, 
Cabbage  :  of  Beans  and  Peas  they  eat  the  seed-in  fact, 
almost  everything  that  I  plant.  They  attack  the  plants 
near  the  roots,  and  if  any  of  the  latter  survive  they  are 
covered  all  round  with  knobs.  These  worms  also  eat 
Strawberries,  scores  of  them  being  found  in  a  fruit.  Ihey 
are  about  an  inch  long  and  the  thickness  of  a  small  needle. 
I  have  at  various  times  given  the  land  a  good  dressing  ot 
lime  gas  lime,  salt,  and  soot,  but  still  it  swaims  with 
them  It  has  been  garden  ground  for  about  twenty  years. 
If  any  of  your  readers  could  advise  me  in  any  way  as  to 
how  to  mend  matters  they  would  be  doirg  me  a  favour.— 
F.  H.,  Leeds. 

5099.— Winter  bedding  plants--I  have  an  oval  bed 
10  feet  by  4  feet,  rising  slightly  towards  the  centre,  in  which 
is  a  Yucca  ;  border,  Box.  Wliat  will  look  best  in  concentric 
bands?  The  plants  must  be  inexpensive  and  easily  culti- 
vated, quite  hardy,  and  evergreen.  I  am  not  anxious  to 
have  flowering  plants,  but  propose  to  leave  a  band  next  but 
one  to  the  border  for  planting  with  suitable  sprmg  and 
summer  flowering  bedders  alternately.  Soil  rather  stitt; 
aspect  south  east,  open,  and  exposed  to  east  and  south- west 
wirids.  Should  not  mind  Conifers  or  evergreen  shrubs  to 
group  in  the  centre  around  the  Yucca.  The  bands  should, 
Sf  course,  contrast  somewhat  in  colour,  e.g.,  silver,  green, 
gold  &c.  Nothing  which  would  present  a  shabby  and 
ragged  appearance  during  any  part  of  the  year  (except, 
perhaps  in  the  worst  part  of  winter)  would  be  acceptable. 
At  present  I  have  a  band  of  Golden  Feather  round  the  edge 
of  the  bed  — Sempervibens. 

*^*  Our  readers  will  greatly  oblige  by  replying 
so  far  as  their  knowledge  and  observation  permit 
to  these  questions.  The  title  and  number  of  each 
query  answered  should  be  prefixed  to  each  answer, 
and  replies  will  be  printed  in  the  department  of 
the  paper  under  which  the  subject  falls.  The  ques- 
tions that  arise  and  must  be  solved  are  so  inany  in 
these  days,  that  it  is  only  by  a  general  inter- 
change of  ideas  and  experiences  among  practical 
men  that  we  can  hope  to  answer  them  satis- 
factorily. 
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5081.— Conservatory  boiler.— To  heat   a 
house   40  feet   by   16  feet  of   ordinary   height,  I 
should    recommend    a    small    cast-iron     saddle 
24  inches  long.  A  boiler  of  this  size  if  well  set  will 
be  quite  big  enough  to  keep  up  all  the  heat  re- 
quired, even  if  wanted  warmer  than  needful  for 
such  plants  as  are  usually  located  in  a  conserva- 
tory.    But  with  this,  as  with  all  small  boilers  set 
in  brickwork,  care  should  be  taken  to  make  the 
furnace  big  enough  to  hold  a  good  body  of  fuel ; 
without  this  too   frequent  attention  is  required. 
With  enough  room  it  may  be  left  even  in  severe 
frost  for  nine  or  ten  hours  without  the  tempera- 
ture getting  too  low.     Two  rows  of  4  inch  pipes 
round  the  house  will  be  requisite  for  such  a  house 
as  this.    I  give  the  preference  to  a  cast-iron  boiler 
rather  than  wrought  iron,  as  it  will  last  double  the 
time  wrought  iron  will.     Except  for  a  very  small 
house,  I  much  prefer  a  boiler  set  in  brickwork  to 
one  of  the  independent  make,  being  more  certain 
in  its  action  and  costing  less  in  fuel ;  with  a  good 
draught,  anything  in   the  shape  of   refuse  house 
cinders  can    be   burnt.     But   for   a   small  house, 
such  as  so  many   amateurs  now  have,  and  where 
often  there  is  no  place  that  a  stoke-hole   can  be 
conveniently    put,   an    independent     boiler    will 
answer  very  well.     The  great  fault  that  most  of 
this  make  have  hitherto  had  is  that  they  are  in  a 
great  measure  made  of  wrought  iron  tliat  burns 
away  quickly.     But  one  on  the  independent  prin- 
ciple made   of   cast  iron,  called    the    horse-shoe 
boiler,  was   exhibited  in   May  last  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  show  at  South  Kensington 
by  Messrs.  Kinnell  &  Co.,  to  which  a   first  prize 
was  awarded  ;  this  boiler  is  not  open  to  the  ob- 
jection attached  to  wrought  iron,  and  eeems   in 
every  way  calculated  to  answer.     It  can  either  be 
fixed  altogether  without  brickwork,  or  else,  what 
ii  still  better,  i  inches  into  the  brickwork  of  the 
house,  say  at  one  end— as  a  matter   of   course 
feeding  it  from  the  outside.- T.  Baines. 


it  comes  cleaner  and  earlier  than  it  otherwise 
would  QO,  owing  to  the  shelter  afforded  ;  while,  too, 
rows  not  so  treated  suffer  from  dry  weather,  those 
mulched  go  on  flourishing  and  the  stalks  keep 
crisp  and  tender.  E.  Lloyd. 

£roo7m'0od. 


Kitchen    Garden. 

HEAVY  CROP  OF  JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKES. 

I  HAVE  just  dug  up  a  crop  of  these,  and  there- 
suit  is  246  bushels  (a  bushel  weighing  50  lbs.)  of 
fine  tubers  from  sixty-three  poles,  or  something 
like  thirteen  tons  per  acre.     They  are  used  chiefly 
for  soup,  several  bushels  per  week  being  required 
for  this  purpose  in  this  institution.     The   ground 
from  which  this  crop  was  obtained  is  naturally  of 
the  poorest  description,  lying  low  and  wet.     Some 
twenty  years  ago  it  was  enclosed  and  drained  (I 
mention  this  to  show  what  may  be  done  with  such 
poor  soils  under  fair  cultivation).     It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  this  root  is  not  more  used  than  it  is,  as 
there  is  very  little  difference  between  its  nutritive 
properties  and  those  of  the  Potato  ;  and  while  not 
more  than  eight  tons  of  Potatoes  per  acre  could  be 
expected    from    such    land    (to   say  nothing   of 
disease,  which  would  be   sure  to  make  sad  havoc 
in  such  a  low-lying  situation),  thirteen  tons  of 
Artichokes  of    fine   quality  without  any   disease 
were  obtained.     The  cultivation   has  been  of  the 
simplest  description.     The  ground  was   trenched 
about  2  feet  deep  for   Parsnips  in  the  winter   of 
1882  ;  a  few  fine  coal  ashes  were  scattered  on  the 
surface  after  trenching,  and  the  seed  was  sown  in 
the  ordinary  way   in  the  spring  ;  a   good  crop  of 
Parsnips  was  obtained,  and  the  ground  allowed  to 
lie  till  the  spring.     At  the  end  of  March  the  Arti- 
chokes were  planted  in  rows  3  feet  apart,  18  inches 
being  left    between  the   sets.     No  manure   was 
given,  and  all  the  attention   which  they  received 
between   planting  and  lifting,  consisted  in  run- 
ning the  hoe   through  them  two  or  three  times 
after  they  appeared  above  the  ground.     My  prac- 
tice is  to  change  the   ground  every  year  for  this 
crop,  as  I  would  for  any  other.     After  cutting  off 
the  stems  (previous  to  lifting  the  roots),  I  have 
them  taken  to  the  Rhubarb  quarter  and  laid  in 
ridges  between  the  rows  to  keep  the  frost  out  of 
the  ground  in  the  winter,  and  to  act  as  a  mulch  in 
the  spring  and  summer.     Between  these  ridges  of 
Artichoke  tops  I  lay  the  Asparagus  haulm  over  the 
crowps  of  tjie  Rhubarb,  9,nd  I  find  that  sp  treated 
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SummerhiU  Lettuce.  —  Apart  from  this 
being  an  excellent  summer  Cabbage  Lettuce,  I 
find  it  to  be  one  of  the  best  for  keeping  up  a 
supply  in  autumn,  and  even  until  near  Christmas. 
At  the  present  time  we  have  plantations  of  All 
the  Year  Round,  Hardy  Hammersmith,  and  others, 
but  not  one  of  them  has  produced  such  fine  crisp 
heads  as  the  SummerhiU.  It  is  not  now  so  large 
as  in  summer,  but  its  fine  heads  are  very  accept- 
able. 

Tomato  cuttinss. — Where  Tomatoes  are 
desired  very  early  in  the  spring  there  is  no  better 
way  of  securing  them  than  rooting  cuttings  in  the 
autumn  and  growing  the  young  plants  on  through- 
out the  winter,  but  unle^  where  special  means 
exist  to  keep  them  growing  with  the  object  of 
having  them  in  bloom  soon,  and  this  cannot  be 
done  without  a  great  deal  of  heat  and  light,  it  is 
best  to  keep  them  quiet  and  merely  treat  them  as 
stock  planted  until  the  turn  of  the  year.  They 
may  be  kept  in  any  place  where  bedding  Pelar- 
goniums will  succeed,  and  they  should  be  kept 
dwarf  by  means  of  pinching,  and  robust  by  being 
fully  exposed  to  the  light,  until  they  can  be  fairly 
set  agoing  for  blooming  and  fruiting,  and  this  is 
much  more  easily  accomplished  after  the  new 
year  than  at  present. 

Tomato  fruits.— Of  these  we  have  many 
bundles  cut  from  plants  on  open  walls  about  the 
end  of  September.  They  are  hung  up  on  the  roof 
of  the  potting  shed,  and  we  find  them  ripen  better 
there  than  in  the  glasshouses.  A  humid  atmo- 
sphere soon  causes  them  to  decay,  and  that,  too, 
very  often  before  they  ripen,  hence  the  reason  of 
a  dry  shed  suiting  them  so  well. 

Mushrooms  in  sheds.— These  are  a  great 
success,  and  the  more  experience  we  gain  of  this 
mode  of  culture  the  better  do  we  like  it.  Several 
beds  made  up  in  the  early  part  of  October  in 
flower-pot  bins  in  the  potting  shed  are  covered 
with  Mushrooms.  The  beds  measure  about  4  feet 
square,  and  on  that  space  we  have  counted  200 
Mushrooms  of  various  sizes.  So  long  as  cold 
draughts  can  be  shut  out  from  them  they  do  ad- 
mirably. In  calling  on  a  neighbour  the  other  day 
I  was  pleased  to  find  a  fine  crop  of  Mushrooms  on 
a  bed  in  a  cowshed ;  these  and  other  instances 
go  to  prove  that  Slushrooms  maybe  grown  where- 
ever  horse  droppings  and  the  shelter  of  a  shed 
can  be  had. 

Autumn  Peas.— November  is  the  proper 
month  in  which  to  sow  autumn  Peas,  and  all  seed 
should  be  got  into  the  ground  as  soon  as  possible. 
Under  favourable  circumstances  seed  sown  now 
will  produce  plants  which  will  bear  pods  some 
weeks  sooner  in  the  spring  than  any  which 
can  be  put  in  after  the  new  year.  Autumn 
sown  Peas  will  bear  a  great  deal  of  frost  and  snow 
without  being  injured,  but  wind  is  very  much 
against  them,  and  it  is  that  which  must  be 
guarded  against  as  much  as  possible.  Only  a 
sheltered  spot  should  be  selected  for  sowing 
in,  and  the  soil  cannot  be  too  deeply  dug  or  well 
manured.  William  I.  is  still  a  good  Pea  to  sow 
generally  at  this  time,  and  the  rows  should  never 
be  closer  together  than  the  height  to  which  the 
stems  grow.  If  the  kind  sown  attains  a  height  of 
6  feet,  put  the  rows  in  that  distance  apart,  and  the 
dwarf  ones,  which  only  grow  1  foot  or  18  inches 
high,  may,  as  a  rule,  be  grown  as  close  as  that 
together. 

Forcing  Asparagus.-  Our  first  forced  As- 
paragus was  cut  on  November  1,  and,  much  as  this 
delicious  vegetable  is  valued  during  the  spring 
months,  it  is  doubly  so  now.  When  the  roots  are 
placed  widely  apart  and  thoroughly  matured  they 
force  as  readily  now  as  during  any  of  the  spring 
months,  and  tJie  produce  is  equally  strong  ajid 


plentiful,  while  the  flavour  gives  the  utmost  satis- 
faction. A  bottom  heat  of  75°  and  a  top  heat  of 
65°  or  thereabouts  are  necessary  for  its  produc- 
tion, and  we  like  to  have  it  near  the  glass  in  order 
that  it  may  have  the  full  benefit  of  light  and  air. 
Our  favourite  forcing  place  is  a  Cucumber  pit 
heated  with  a  flue.  In  lifting  the  fleshy  roots  are 
kept  as  entire  as  possible,  and  when  finished  off 
for  forcing  they  are  merely  covered  with  soil. 
Strong  liquid  manure  water  is  given  each  time 
water  is  required,  and  this  has  a  good  effect,  espe- 
cially when  they  show  signs  of  flagging.  As  to 
the  forced  roots  being  of  use  for  open-air  culture, 
as  some  affirm  they  are,  I  must  say  that  we  have 
never  found  them  to  be  so  good  as  fcedlings, 
which  are  easily  raised  annually  to  succeed  those 
taken  up  for  forcing. 

Horseradish. — A  little  of  this  should  be 
grown  in  all  gardens,  but  in  many  cases  it  is 
allowed  to  run  wild,  and  as  it  runs  and  spreads 
rapidly  it  nsay  quickly  take  possession  of  good 
ground,  and  occupy  far  more  space  than  it  ought 
to  do.  In  a  semi-wild  state  the  roots  are  very 
small  and  not  very  acceptable  in  the  kitchen,  but 
when  kept  within  bounds  and  properly  cultivated, 
the  roots  may  be  had  as  thick  as  one's  wrist. 
When  this  is  the  case  a  few  roots  will  meet  all 
demands  for  a  long  time.  The  present  is  a  good 
time  to  renovate  old  plantations.  The  whole  of  the 
roots  should  be  trenched  out  of  the  ground,  and 
all  the  f  mall  pieces  should  be  thrown  away,  saving 
only  the  strong  and  straight  portions.  Part  of 
these  may  be  covered  over  with  soil  for  use 
throughout  the  winter,  and  two  or  three  score  of 
the  best  should  either  be  replanted  now  or  be  laid 
past  until  further  on,  with  the  view  of  forming 
new  plantations.  Where  Horseradish  has  long 
occupied  the  one  piece  of  ground  it  is  not  wise  to 
put  it  there  again,  as  the  soil  will  be  poor,  and 
require  manuring,  trenching,  and  cleaning.  A 
fresh  spot,  where  the  soil  is  rich  and  deep,  should 
be  set  apart  for  the  new  crop. 

Variegated  Kales. — These  are  very  hardy 
and  grow  freely  in  all  soils  and  climates,  but  it  is 
only  about  this  time  their  leaves  begin  to  assume 
their  rich  markings.  When  well  coloured  they 
are  both  beautiful  and  valuable  for  garnishing 
fruit  on  the  dinner  table.  The  young  leaves 
which,  under  favourable  circumstances,  come 
out  on  Beet-root  stored  away  in  a  dark  shed  are 
also  very  usoful  for  this  purpose. 

Brueeels  Sprouts.— Where  these  are  very 
early  and  fully  developed,  mild  weather  like  that 
which  we  are  now  experiencing  may  cause  many 
of  the  finest  to  burst,  and  then  they  are  next  to 
useless ;  where  there  is  any  danger  of  this  happen- 
ing it  may  be  effectually  prevented  by  heeling 
over  the  plants  in  much  the  same  way  as  is  done 
with  Broccoli  in  winter.  J.  MuiB. 


Lifting  and  storing  Parsnips  is  decidedly 
labour  in  vain,  for  Parsnips  keep  better  in  the 
ground  than  in  any  other  way.  Moreover,  the 
roots  continue  to  grow  very  late  in  the  season; 
therefore  to  lift  them  before  growth  is  complete  is  , 
to  reduce  the  weight  of  the  crop.  That  the  Par- 
snip continues  to  grow  until  nearly  mid-winter  I 
am  certain  from  the  difference  in  size  and  weight 
between  early  and  late-lifted  roots.  Some  seem 
to  think  that  exposing  the  roots  to  frost  is  bene- 
ficial, but  that  is  a  mistake. — J.  G.,  IJants. 

Chou  de  Burghley. — I  cannot  agree  with 
]\Ir.  Muir  as  regards  the  character  of  this  vege- 
table ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  rather  inclined  to 
support  "  W.  I.'s  "  estimate  of  it  given  at  p.  342, 
and  I  am  rather  pleased  to  see  that  I  am  not  alone 
in  this  respect.  Y^onr  correspondent  "  J.  C.  C." 
says  it  is  no  more  than  a  Cabbage,  and  nothing 
superior  to  the  Sugarloaf  or  Little  Pixie.  With 
me  it  has  not  been  so  good  in  any  one  respect, 
save  that  of  having  a  finer  flavour.  The  heads 
never  fill  up  properly,  being  so  loose  that  when 
taken  in  the  hand  the  fingers  sometimes  break 
into  the  very  heart,  and  it  is  inclined  to  have  more 
superfluous  leaves  than  I  care  to  see.  I  shall  tiy 
it  ooce  more  on  poorer  and  firmer  soil,    There  is 
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only  one  thing  which  will  cause  me  to  grow  any 
quantity  of  it,  and  that  is,  it  is  what  wo  may  call 
a  distinct  vegetable,  and  possesses  a  fine  delicate 
flavour.  It  is  also  useful  about  this  time  and 
onwards. — R.  Stevens,  Paston. 

Early  Paragon  Pea. — Now  is  a  good  time 
to  sow  Peas.  I  have  had  a  dry  warm  border 
deeply  dug  and  well  manured  and  sown  with 
Paragon,  one  of  the  finest  of  all  early  Peas,  and 
ready  for  gathering  at  the  same  time  as  William  I. 
It  is  excellent  in  flavour,  fills  its  pods  well,  and  is 
a  heavy  cropper.  It  moreover  continues  a  long 
time  in  a  bearing  state,  and  possesses  a  very  hardy 
constitution.  It  is  a  blue  wrinkled  Marrow,  grows 
from  3  feet  to  4  feet  in  height ;  the  pods  are  of 
large  size  and  each  contains  from  ten  to  fourteen 
large  Peas.  This  Pea  should  not  be  sown,  but 
planted  thinly  in  drills.— Richard  Nisbet,  As- 
tvarby  Park,  Folkingham. 


Orchids. 

NEW  ORCHIDS. 

L.ELIA  MONOPHYiiLA. — I  am  informed  that 
this  plant  is  extremely  rare  in  Jamaica,  whence  it 
was  introduced  to  Kew,  and  where  alone  it  is 
known  to  exist  in  a  wild  state,  so  that  large  im- 
portations of  it  are  not  likely  to  occur.  The  plant 
ill  Kew  is  in  excellent  health  and  promises  to 
flower  well.  It  is  grown  in  the  cool  Orchid  house 
along  with  the  Masdevallias,  where  it  appeal's  to 
be  quite  at  home.  Although  new  to  gardens,  this 
pretty  Lselia  has  been  known  for  fifty  years.  Dr. 
Bancroft  havicg  collected  it  on  the  mountains  of 
Jamaica  upwards  of  half  a  century  ago.  The  dis- 
covery of  a  new  locality  for  this  plant  may  perhaps 
occur,  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  the  allied  L.  harpo- 
phylla,  whose  existence  in  collections  in  this 
country  until  recently  was  limited  for  a  long 
period  to  but  one  or  two  solitary  plants. 

Phal^nopsis  Sandeeiana. — In  the  Clapton 
Nursery  a  fine  plant  of  this  new  Phalfenopsis 
is  bearing  a  strong  raceme  of  flowers.  Phalnaa- 
nopsids  are,  however,  cultivated  so  exceptionally 
well  at  Clapton,  that  the  vigour  and  free  flowering 
character  of  P.  Sanderiana  grown  there  may  not 
be  a  safe  criterion  to  be  guided  by  generally. 
Still,  it  seems  not  at  all  unlikely  that  this  recent 
addition  to  the  already  large  number  of  cultivated 
Phahenopsids  will  prove  a  very  manageable  plant. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  delicate 
colour  of  the  flowers  on  the  plant  which  I  saw  at 
Clapton,  the  soft  rosy  pink  of  the  petals  and  a 
portion  of  the  lip  with  the  pure  white  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  flower  being  simply  charming. 
Whatever  botanists  may  think  as  to  the  specific 
character  of  the  plant,  there  can  be  but  one 
opinion  as  to  its  exceptional  beauty.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  good  forms 
of  it  may  enable  all  Orchid  growers  to  become  pos- 
sessed of  it.  To  buyers  of  this  plant  it  may  be 
hinted  that  the  dark  green  purple-tinted  foliage, 
and  not  the  glaucous  green  to  be.  seen  in  some  of 
the  plants  offered  under  this  name,  is  the  character 
to  be  relied  upon  for  large,  well  coloured  flowers. 

Masdevallia  bacemosa  (Crossi),— I  saw  the 
other  day  living  plants  of  this  rare  Masde- 
vallia, Messrs.  Shuttleworth  &  Carder  having  after 
many  failures  at  length  succeeded  in  securing  one 
or  two  with  life  in  them.  That  it  is  a  difficult 
species  to  import  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that 
out  of  12,030  plants  collected  by  Mr.  Carder,  and 
carefully  watched  over  by  him  during  the  journey 
hither,  the  only  survivors  were  those  which  I  saw 
at  Clapham.  To  possess  living  plants  of  this  long- 
wished-for  Masdevallia  promises  well  for  its  be- 
coming established  in  collections  here  ;  and  as 
there  seems  to  be  a  desire  for  information  as  to 
the  merits  and  character  of  this  much-talked-of 
treasure,  the  following  may  be  acceptable  :  As  has 
been  stated  elsewhere,  M.  racemosa  has  been 
known  to  botanists  since  1845,  when  Lindley 
named  it  from  specimens  collected  by  Hartweg.  I 
have  seen  two  of  Hartweg's  specimens,  as  well  as 
the  excellent  ones  brought  home  by  Cross,  the 
Cinchona  collector,  some  six  years  ago,  and  I  have 


now  a  fine  specimen  from  those  collected  by  Mr. 
Carder.  Cross  was  the  first  to  make  the  plant 
known  to  horticulturists,  and  this  accounts  for  his 
name  being  attached  to  it.  Since  Cross's  visit 
many  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  the 
plant  alive,  but,  owing  to  its  "  buttery "  character, 
they  have  all  been  failures  until  just  recently, 
when  Mr.  Sander  makes  known  its  existence  in 
this  country  by  sending  a  plant  to  Stevens'  auc- 
tion rooms,  and  again  last  Thursday,  Nov.  22, 
Messrs.  Shuttleworth  &  Carder  ofliered  a  plant  for 
fale.  The  specimens  collected  by  Hartweg,  and 
which  I  saw  at  Kew,  are  not  nearly  so  fine  as 
either  Cross's  or  Carder's,  showing  in  one  plant  a 
raceme  which  had  borne  six  flowers  and  in  the 
other  one  with  five  flowers ;  whereas,  one  of  Cross's 
showed  seventeen  flowers  on  one  raceme,  and 
several  of  Carder's  show  as  many  as  eighteen 
flowers.  Both  Cross  and  Carder  state  that  the 
whole  or  nearly  the  whole  of  these  flowers  are 
open  at  the  same  time,  so  that  if  this  can  be 
realised  in  this  country  we  have  in  this  Masde- 
vallia one  of  the  finest  Orchids  ever  introduced. 
The  spike  which  I  have  before  me  shows  the  re- 
mains of  eighteen  flowers,  four  of  which  are  still 
on  the  upper  portion.  Each  flower  is  IJ  inches  in 
length,  the  tube  and  ovary  measuring  exactly  an 
inch,  and  the  two  rounded  lobed  blades  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  length  and  1^  inches  in 
width.  The  apical  petal  is  small,  measuring  only 
half  an  inch,  including  the  short  tail.  Generally, 
the  flower  may  be  said  to  be  not  unlike  that  of  M. 
amabilis.  The  peduncle  is  9  inches  long,  so  that 
there  is  a  flower  for  every  half  inch.  The  leaf,  in- 
cluding the  petiole,  is  6  inches  long,  the  petiole 
measuring  1  inch,  and  the  blade,  which  is  nearly 
1  inch  in  width,  tapering  gradually  to  each  end. 
The  stem  is  trailing,  with  internodes  quite  1  inch 
in  length,  and  roots  rather  plentifully  up  to  the 
last  leaf.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  not  yellow, 
as  stated  by  some,  but  a  bright  orange-scarlet,  at 
least  such  is  the  information  received  from  Mr. 
Carder  ;  and,  allowing  for  loss  of  colour,  the  dried 
specimen  which  I  have  before  me  bears  out  this 
description.  Judging  from  the  altitude  at  which  M. 
racemosa  grows  (12,000  feet  to  14,000  feet),  the 
temperature  of  the  cool  Orchid  house  will  most 
likely  prove  suitable  for  its  cultivation  here. 

B. 


RECENTLY  INTRODUCED  ORCHIDS. 

Dendhobium  Waedianum  gigjanteum.— The 
November  number  of  the  "  Orchid  Album"  contains 
a  coloured  plate  of  this  Dendrobe— a  handsome 
form  which  has  appeared  amongst  the  many  re- 
cent importations  from  Burmah.  The  stems  are 
described  as  growing  from  4  feet  to  5  feet  in 
length,  and  as  these  are  usually  furnished  for  two- 
thirds  of  their  length  with  flowers,  such  a  variety 
must  be  very  beautiful  indeed.  Before  these  re- 
cent introductions  this  fine  Dendrobe  was  very 
scarce,  and  consequently  very  expensive.  Now  it 
is  so  cheap  that  anyone  may  obtain  plants  of  it, 
and  anyone  possessing  a  vinery  can  grow  and 
flower  it.  During  the  time  the  vines  are  making 
their  growth  they  require  as  much  heat  as  this 
Dendrobium  does,  and  while  the  Vines  are  at  rest 
it  is  also  resting  time  with  this  choice  Orchid. 
When  in  flower  it  may  be  placed  in  a  greenhouse, 
where  it  will  remain  in  flower  as  long  again  as 
in  a  stove. 

Trichosma  sua  vis  is  a  very  pretty  epiphyte,  the 
flowers  of  which  are  small  and  creamy  white,  and 
the  lips  barred  with  crimson.  They  are  sweetly 
scented  and  produced  on  a  slender  stem,  which 
rises  between  two  lanceolate  leaves  at  the  apex  of 
the  narrow  pseudo-bulbs.  It  is  described  as  doing 
very  Jwell  in  a  Cattleya  house  temperature  and 
treated  very  much  as  Cattleyas  are.  There  is  a 
demand  for  certain  showy  Cattleyas,  Odontoglos- 
sums,  &c.,  while  modest,  sweetly-scented  Orchids 
like  this  are  often  a  drug  in  the  market. 

Cattleya  Whitei  is  a  very  fine  form  of  the 
C.  labiata  section.  It  was  flowered  by  Mr.  Hol- 
brook  Gaskell,  Woolton  Wood,  Liverpool,  in  July 
last.  It  is  evidently  a  much  more  highly  coloured 
fl  0 wer  than  the  old  autumn  flowered  form  of  C. 


labiata,  and  flowering,  as  it  does,  between  the 
time  of  which  that  variety  flowers  and  that  of  the 
more  numerous  early  forms,  it  must  be  very  valu- 
able as  an  aid  towards  circling  the  year  round 
with  wreaths  of  Cattleya  blooms.  C.  Gaskelliana, 
which  I  saw  in  flower  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery, 
at  Chelsea,  last  month,  is  doubtless  an  early  form 
of  C.  Triante,  and  if  it  is  constant  to  its  time  of 
flowering,  will  prolong  the  bloom  of  that  species 
for  at  least  two  months.  The  late  forms  of 
C.  Trianaj  mingle  with  the  equally  desirable 
C.  Mendelli.  Then  we  have  0.  MossiiE,  C.  Warneri, 
and  numerous  other  species,  quite  independent  of 
the  numerous  hybrids  which  will  always  be  expen- 
sive. 

Aerides  vandaeum,  a  siagular  plant,  re- 
minding one  of  Vanda  Hookeri  or  V.  teres,  is  not 
often  seen  in  flower,  but  it  should  be  grown  in 
most  collections  of  Orchids.  The  flowers  are  pure 
white,  and  are  produced  two  on  a  spike,  remind- 
ing one  more  of  the  blooms  of  a  Vanda  than  an 
Aerides.  The  way  to  bloom  this,  as  well  as  the 
terete  Vandas,  is  to  grow  them  freely  near  the 
glass  in  a  warm  house  in  summer,  and  to  rest  them 
by  keeping  them  dry  and  rather  cool  in  winter. 

J.  Douglas. 

Burlingtonia  decora.— A  most  beautiful 
little  Orchid,  but  unfortunately  not  generally 
happy  under  cultivation.  I  saw  a  plant  of  it 
bearing  a  nice  spike  of  its  white  rosy^  spotted 
flowers  in  the  Clapton  Nurseries,  where  it  seems 
to  do  fairly  well.  Do  we  give  this  Orchid  sufii- 
cient  moisture  in  our  treatment  of  it  ?  The  shri- 
velled appearance  of  the  pseudo-bulbs  and  dried- 
up  look  which  the  whole  plant  generally  has  indi- 
cate absence  of  sufficient  food.  So  desirable  a  little 
plant  is  worth  a  considerable  amount  of  trouble 
to  flnd  out  what  the  proper  treatment  which  it 
requires  really  is. — K. 

Plialffinopsids  at  Clapton.— The  thou- 
sands of  the  three  most  popular  of  the  Moth 
Orchids  (P.  Schilleriana,  P.  amabilis,  and  P.  gran- 
diflora)  grown  in  the  Clapton  Nurseries  will  soon 
be  in  full  flower— a  perfect  thicket  of  strong,  vi- 
gorous spikes,  promising  an  abundance  of  blos- 
soms. To  anyone  desirous  of  seeing  Phalfenopsids 
in  their  best  condition  a  visit  to  these  nurseries 
in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  or  so  will  afford  a 
treat.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  fog,  which  in 
most  places  near  London  has  such  fatal  effect  on 
the  flowers  of  Phala^nopsids,  will  not  prove  so  di- 
sastrous as  it  generally  does  at  Clapton  during  the 
flowering  period  for  these  plants. — B. 

Cattleya  labiata  (true  autumn  flowering). 
—Mr.  Murphy  (p.  424)  does  not,  in  my  opinion, 
speak  one  whit  too  highly  of  the  great  beauty  of 
this  Cattleya.  There  have  lately  been  two  plants 
of  it  in  bloom  in  the  ordinary  plant  stove  at  Oston 
Hall,  Tadcaster.  To  say  the  least,  they  were  a 
grand  sight;  one  spike  had  five  well-developed 
blooms  on  it,  each  bloom  8  inches  in  diameter. 
The  plants  in  question  have  been  under  the  same 
grower's  care  for  nearly  twenty  years,  at  least  the 
original  plant  has  ;  it  was,  however,  divided  some 
year  or  two  ago.  They  get  the  same  treatment  as 
is  given  to  a  good  selection  of  well-grown  stove 
flowering  and  flne-foliaged  plants,  and  appear  as 
grown,  along  with  a  few  other  good-sized  Cattleyas 
of  different  sorts,  to  be  quite  at  home,  thus  prov- 
ing that  with  judicious  care  and  cultivation  it  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  separate  house 
for  Orchids,  as  many  people  think.— H.  J.  Clay- 
ton, Grimston. 


SBO-RT  NOTES.— UP CBIDS. 


Vanda  Boxilll  —There  is  in  irr.  Balls  nursery  an 
uncommonly  distinct  form  of  this  Orchid.  The  sepals, 
instead  of  being  \va.\y  white,  are  a  primrose-yellow,  to 
which  the  deep  amethyst  lip  is  a  beantiful  contrast.  The 
spike  is  unusually  large  for  this  Vanda. 

Plelone  BeichenbacM  is  a  sweetly  pretty  Orchid, 
and  particularly  valuable,  as  it  flowers  just  after  the  early 
flowering  P.  lageuaria  and  maculata.  The  tlowers  a-.e 
larger  than  those  of  either  these  species,  and  of  a  uniform 
deep  lilac  tint  with  a  beautifully  fringed  labellum.  In 
flower  at  Mr.  W.  Bull's  nursery. 
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Bophronitis    grandlflora.— This   is   the 

brightest  little  Orchid  one  can  possibly  have  in 
bloom  at  this  season.  The  fiery  scarlet  blossoms, 
produced  numerously  from  the  tiny  bulbs,  have 
an  extremely  pretty  efilect  when  grown  on  sus- 
pended cork  blocks,  as  it  is  in  Messrs.  Veitch's 
nursery,  Chelsea,  where  in  the  Odontoglossum 
house  it  thrives  admirably.  Mr.  Bull  grows  it  in 
pots,  and  is  equally  fine ;  indeed,  we  have  never 
seen  such  a  charming  gathering  of  it  as  he  has 
now  in  bloom. 

Oncldium  phylloglossum.  —  This  new 
species  is  now  flowering  in  Mr.  W.  Bull's  nursery 
at  Chelsea.  Its  are  very  handsome  ;  they  are  about 
the  size  of  0.  crispum,  and  the  plant  evidently  be- 
longs to  the  same  section.  The  outer  sepals  are 
of  a  kind  of  chocolate-brown  ;  the  incurved  petals 
are  of  a  lighter  shade,  and  exquisitely  fringed  and 
edged  with  gold.  The  crest  of  the  tip  also  is 
golden,  and  the  lip  itself  is  olive,  tipped  with 
primrose-yellow.  The  flower-spike  is  long  and 
flexuose,  and  produces  numerous  flowers  even  on 
small  plants. 

Cypripedium  Sploerlanum.— A  group  of 
flowering  plants  of  this  charming  Lady's  Slipper, 
about  sixty  in  number,  is  now  one  of  the  most 
attractive  features  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  at 
Chelsea.  Never  before  probably  has  there  been 
such  a  large  gathering  of  flowering  plants  of  this 
Orchid  in  one  place,  for  hitherto  the  plant  has 
been  very  rare.  The  flowers,  with  their  white 
standard  sepals,  firm  as  if  cut  out  of  alabaster, 
have  an  exceedingly  beautiful  effect  when  seen 
together  in  quantity.  Among  them  are  some  con- 
siderably larger  than  others,  and  possibly  they 
may  be  permanenth-  fine  varieties.  The  Orchid 
houses  at  this  nursery  are  commencing  to  assume 
their  wonted  gay  winter  aspect,  and  particularly 
the  Cattleyas,  of  which  there  are  thousands  of 
sheaths  developed,  and  the  Odontoglossums  are 
also  producing  spikes  in  greater  profusion  than 
has  been  seen  here  for  years. 

Dendrotolum   Wardianuin   blooming 

twice  in  one  year. — The  theory  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Douglas  (p.  4i3)  regarding  the  necessity  of  rest 
for  Dendrobiums,  and  especially  for  D.  Wardianum 
and  crassinode,  is  no  doubt  correct,  according  to 
hitherto  recorded  experience  ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
D.  Wardianum  will  not  only  flower  freely  without 
going  to  rest,  but  will  flower  twice  within  the 
space  of  one  year  if  allowed  to  do  so.  We  have 
several  varieties  of  this  Orchid,  and  have  been 
struck  with  the  fact  that  while  some  go  nadily  to 
rest  and  remain  so,  others  show  a  disposition  to 
bloom  even  before  all  the  leaves  have  faded  or 
turned  yellow,  pushing  their  bloom  buds  out  along 
the  bulbs  as  fast  as  their  leaves  are  shed  ;  and  if 
allowed  to  grow  on,  such  plants  would  produce 
fresh  growths  that  would  flower  early  the  following 
season.  Mentioning  this  to  a  nurseryman  who 
exports  extensively  not  long  since,  he  assured  me 
that  a  large  number  of  his  Waidianums  had 
bloomed  twice  within  twelve  months.  Our  own 
plants,  which  have  always  manifested  this  ten- 
dency, have  been  kept  cool  and  dry  ever  since 
they  completed  their  growths,  but  before  they 
had  shed  their  leaves,  and  they  are  now  push- 
ing rapidly  into  flower.  Both  bulbs  and  blooms 
are  fine,  and  this  continued  growth  goes  on  under 
exactly  the  same  treatment  which  produced  the 
4- foot  bulbs  clothed  with  flowers  that  I  sent  to 
The  Garden  office  last  year.  I  am  glad  to  say 
our  pruned  Dendrobium  Wardianum  from  which 
these  bulbs  were  cut  last  year  has  an  equal  num- 
ber of  bulbs  this  year  of  just  about  the  same  di- 
mensions, notwithstanding  "T,  B.'s"  predictions 
to  the  contrary. — J.  S.  W. 

Cool  Orcliids  in  Scotland. — While  on  a 
recent  visit  to  the  north  I  was  struck  with  the 
size  and  vigour  of  the  Odontoglossums,  especially 
O.  Alexandrse  and  Pescatorei  in  various  collec- 
tions. O.  Pescatorei,  indeed,  might  often  be  seen 
with  from  80  to  100  flowers  on  one  spike,  and 
Alexandrte  with  from  20  to  40,  and  not  by  single 
plants,  but  by  sixes,  and  even  dozens.  Such, 
indeed,  was  the  strength  of  these  plants,  that  I 
concluded  that  Scotland  possesses  some   advan- 


tages over  England  as  regards  their  growth.  In 
the  first  place,  I  suppose  the  mean  temperature  in 
Scotland  is  5°  cooler  than  ours ;  this  on  a  hot  day 
in  summer  must  be  a  great  advantage.  Then, 
again,  the  frequent  rains  help  to  keep  the  air 
cool  and  moist ;  and  how  the  Orchids  must  revel 
in  the  Scotch  mists.  Moreover,  they  can  be  grown 
in  span-roofed  houses,  and  so  get  more  light,  and 
these  houses  can  be  kept  cooler  than  north  houses. 
I  was  frequently  assured  that  the  temperature 
rarely,  if  ever,  exceeded  70°,  and  who  could  saj 
that  in  England  ?  1  was  also  puzzled  at  seeing 
■Vandas  grown  in  some  collections  along  with 
Odontoglossums,  and  extremely  well,  too,  although 
in  a  house  in  which  the  temperature  fell  to  50° 
regularly  on  winter  nights,  and  sometimes  even 
lower,  as  I  myself  can  testify,  for  at  Dr.  Pater- 
son's  on  Oct.  22,  at  7.30  am.,  the  thermometer 
in  the  hottest  house  stood  at  46°;  here  were 
Vandas,  Aerides,  Saccolabiums,  Cattleyas,  and 
a  plant  of  Phatenopsis  Schilleriana  twenty 
years  old,  all  growing  luxuriantly.  Orchids  cer- 
tainly adapt  themselves  wonderfully  to  circum- 
stances, but  can  those  whose  lowest  temperature 
is  50°,  and  others  whose  temperature  is  70°,  both 
be  right?— E.  A.  Wallace,  Colchester. 


MOTES  OP  THE  WEEK. 


Gunnersbury  Park,— I  was  glad  to  see 
Gunnersbury  Park  noticed  lately  in  a  number  of 
The  Garden.  It  is  frequently  mentioned  bj 
Horace  Walpole  in  his  "  Letters,''  where  he  recounts 
his  visits  there,  commanded  by  Princess  Amelie, 
aunt  to  George  III.  In  the  ode  addressed  to 
Her  Koyal  Highness  is  the  following  stanza  in  a 
"Letter  to  Lady  Ossory,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  259,  date 
February  10,  1786  :— 

Oh  I  why  is  Flaccus  uot  alive 
your  fav'j  ite  scene  to  sing  ? 
To  Gunnershuiy's  chainis  would  give 
His  lyre  immortal  spring. 
Alterations,  perhaps   additions,  may  have  been 
made     since    the    Princess's    demise.— ElCHAKD 
Owen,  Shccii,  Lodge,  Richmond  Park. 

Mb  Jenkings,  long  in  charge  of  the  alpme  and  heiha- 
ceous  plant  depaitment  at  the  WeUington  Road  and  Pme- 
applc  Nurseries,  has  resigned  his  situation. 

'Vine  roots  (Ancn).-I  have  carefully  examined  the 
roots  sent  and  cannot  find  any  insects  upon  them ;  tliey 
are  evidently  very  unhealthy,  and  in  parts  there  are  places 
which  suggest  by  their  appearance  the  attack  of  some  in- 
sect. I  sliould  suggest  a  careful  examination  of  the  more 
heallhyportionsof  the  roots  to  see  if  any  grubs  or  Phylloxera 
are  attacking  them.— G.  S.  S. 

Helleborua  niger  altifolius.— I  hope  you  will 
allow  me  space  for  a  final  reply,  purely  upon  the  botanical 
aspect  of  the  matter  in  dispute,  as  to  the  value  of  your 
beautiful  plate  of  the  above  Eelleboius.  I  challenged  any 
botanist  to  show  that  I  was  wrong.  Mr.  Frank  Miles  says 
that  H.  altifolius  is  not  often  so  dark  a  purple  as  mdicated, 
but  from  plants  exposed  to  the  winds  in  entirely  open  posi- 
tiens  he  has  several  times  seen  blooms,  late  in  the  bloom- 
ing  season  turn  to  the  colour  represented,  and  that  if  the 
plants  are  not  exposed  to  the  searching  winds  and  cold 
rains  of  March,  the  blooms  seldom  are  as  dark  as  repre- 
sented !  Mr.  Goldring,  on  the  contrary,  says  that  near 
Londi  n,  about  the  tlowering  season,  he  thinks  I  woiild  find 
several  flowers  identical  in  colour  with  the  plate  in  THE 
Gaspen,  but  that  the  high  colour  is  only  to  be  seen  in 
tIov>  ers  that  have  been  expanded  some  time,  and  where  the 
p'ant  is  growing  in  a  light  soil  and  an  exposed  position. 
Now  agaiust  these  allow  me  (o  quote  from  The  Garden, 
March  10,  1883,  p.  222,  Mr.  Archtr  Hind's  remarks  on^  this 
very  picture,  of  wdiich  I  was  miaware  until  he  kindly 
directed  my  attention  to  them.  He  wrote.  "As  regards 
the  eiiiuisite  coloured  figure  given  in  THE  GAKDEN,  I  can- 
not agree  with  'Veronica'  that  the  flowers  are  past  their 
best,  too  old  for  figuring  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  artist  re- 
produced bud,  perfect  flower,  and  fading  bloom,  all  pink, 
all  true  to  Nature,  as  they  are  occasionally,  but  not  as  re- 
gards the  perfect  flower  of  the  usual  colour,  which  is 
white  In  this  respect  it  was  misleading,  and  actually  did 
mislead,  since  in  this  case  I  was  applied  to  by  an  unknown 
correspondent  to  say  whether  any  such  pink  variety  existed. 
My  answer,  of  course,  was  in  the  negative."— ^yM.  Bkock- 
EASK,  Broekhurst,  Didsburij. 

I  was  verj-  glad  to  see  Mr.  Miles'  note  as  to  the 

correctness  of  Mrs.  Duflield's  fine  drawing  of  this  noble 
plant  and  earhest  of  all  the  Christmas  Eoses.  Mrs.  Duffleld's 
sketch  is  so  good  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  mistake 
the  representation  for  aught  else  except  the  plant  it  purports 
to  be  ;  it  is  in  form  a  true  portrait  of  H.  altifolius,  and 
could  not  be  mistaken  for  anything  else.  I  have  seen 
flowers  quite  as  deeply  coloured  at  Parker's  and  in  Earr's 
grounds  and  elsewhere.  On  the  Surrey  gravel  it  colours 
highly.  If  you  place  a  handlight  over  a  clump  of  H.  alti- 
folius as  it  comes  into  flower  you  may  get  flowers  neaily 
white,  but  the  rosy  strain  is  always  evident  outside  the 
sepals.— F.W.B. 


Exeter  Nursery.— Mr.  Samuel  Eliott,  F.E.H.S.,  has 
sent  us  a  circular  announcing  that  he  has  purchased  the 
old-established  business  of  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince  &  Co., 
of  the  Exeter  Kursery  and  Bedford 'Street,  Exeter,  and 
stating  that  in  future  it  will  be  carried  on  by  him  under 
the  old  name. 

Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution.— At 
a  meeting  of  the  committee  of  this  institution  held  on  the 
16th  inst.  it  was  decided  to  add  twelve  pensioners  to  the 
list  on  the  10th  of  January  next.  Of  these  two  wiU 
be  placed  on  the  pension  list  without  eiection,  in  con- 
formity with  rule  Ko.  6  ;  and  they  also  ordered  the  sum 
of  £350  3  per  cent  Consols  to  be  purchased  on  account 
of  the  trustees,  making  the  total  amount  standing  in  that 
stock  £16,100. 

Benthamia   fragifera.— From  Mr.  Sang-        , 
win,  Trelissick,  Truro,  come  branches  loaded  with         I 
fruit  of  this  fine  shrub  or  rather  small  tree,  for  at         1 
Trelissick  there  are  several   trees  of  it  from  20 
feet  to  30  feet  high.  Of  these  many  of  the  branches 
are  breaking  down  with  the  weight  of  fruit  which 
they  are  now  bearing,  a  really  beautiful  sight  at 
this  time  of  year,  and  they  are  equally  beautiful 
in  spring  when  covered  with  their  cream  coloured 
flowers.     It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  tree  is  not 
more  hardy  than  it  is,  for  even  in  Cornwall  it 
sometimes  suffers  from  severe  frosts. 

Ealing  shew. — The  annual  autumn  show  of 
the  Ealing  Horticultural  Society,  held  on  Wednes- 
day last,  was  a  success  in  every  way.     The  spa- 
cious Drill  Hall  presented  a  gay  appearance,  being 
filled  to  overflowing  with   fine  groups  of  Chry-        , 
santhemums  and  other  autumn-flowering  plants.       | 
The  great  feature,  however,  of  the  exhibition  was        1 
the  grand  display  of  vegetables  made  by  the  cot- 
tagers of  the  district.    At  no  other  show  have  we 
seen  such  good  productions,  the  bulk  of  which 
would  have  done  credit  to  a  nobleman's  garden. 
The  excellent  system   of  allotment  gardens  in 
Ealing  and  its  neighbourhood  has  doubtless  con- 
duced to  this  high  class  system  of  vegetable  cul- 
ture.   A  somewhat  novel  feature  was  introduced 
in  setting  two  classes,  apart  for  cooked  Potatoes. 
It  is  evident  that  this  is  the  correct  and  only  way 
to  test  the  quality,  the  chief  point,  ©f  the  various 
sorts  of  Potatoes.     Prizes  are  often  given  to  fine  • 
looking   Potatoes  got  up  for  the  occasion,  but 
which  may  be  quite  inferior  when  put  to  the  cru- 
cial test  of  cooking,  thus  causing  disappointment    ■ 
to  the  buyers  of  such  sorts. 


Chrysanthemums fS.  if aro</d;.— Veiy  fine incui-ved 
blooms  indeed  ;  as  large  as  we  have  seen  at  any  show  this 
season,  and  ss  perfect  in  form. 

Mr.  Deket,  who  for  some  time  has  had  charge  of  the 
Fern  department  at  Kew,  has  gone  to  the  Govennent  Ix- 
periinental  Gardens  at  British  Guiana  to  fill  an  appoint- 
ment rmder  Mr.  Jenman. 

Names  of  fruits.— Cons'ajit  Beader.-i,  Dumelow's 
Seedhng  ;  2,  Sturmer  Pippin  ;  14,  Winter  Strawberry.-— 
U   C  B  —}    Alfriston  ;  2,  Dutch  Mignonne  ;  3,  Forge  ;  4, 

Somerset  lasting. S.  3/.— Waltham  Abbey  Seedling.- 

S.   K.—S,  Keen's  Seedling  of   the  North,  not  Northern 

Greening  ;  others  are  not  recognised. D.  P.— Whorie 

Pippin. G.  C— 1,  Drap  d'Or ;  2,  Wellington;  3,  Pine 

Golden  Pippin  ;  4,  Kuig  of  the  Pippins W.  O.—l,  Hoary 

Morning  ;  2,  Bess  J  ool. £nJield.—Tbe  Apples  you  send 

are  clearly  Cox's 'Oralige   Pippin,   a  well-known  varrety, 

which  is,  as  you  say,  a  first-rate  dessert  fr-uit. Others 

will  be  answered  next  week. 

Names  c  f  plants  —Sangmnea.- 1,  Cotoneaster  aftinis ; 
2  0.  microphylla  ;  3,  C.  Simonsi ;  4,  C.  rotundifolia  ;  name 

of  EscaUonia  next  week ii  G.  Bromi.—l,  Davallia  but- 

lata  ;  2,  D.  Mcoreana  ;  3,  Adiantum  polyphyllnni ;  4.  IJa- 

vallia  Tyermanni, A.  Z.— Colutea  arborescens.—— (C. 

Forrester.-  1,  Oncidium  reflexum  ;  4,  Khodcdendron  ferru- 

ginenm G.  r.— Fernandezia  elegans.- Carter  dr  Co — 

Hakea  suaveolens. Miss  Litiledale.-  Cystopterisfragilis. 

L  L  T— ],  Biotaorientalis  elegautissima  ;  2,  Crypto- 

meria  elegar  s  ;  3,  Thujopsis  dolobrata  ;  4,  Thuja  occiden- 

talis Dix.—I,  Eetinospora  lycopodioides  ;  2,  Cuprestus 

macrocarpa  (probably)  ;  3,  Cupressus  lawsoniana  (recta 
viridis;  4,  Biota  orientalis  pyramidalis S.  .ff.- Euca- 
lyptus globulus  (calyx  and  coroUa  form  a  Ud  or  cup,  which 
falls  away  when  flower  opens  ;  50U  do  not  say  whether  this 
flowered  in  the  open  air  or  not).— IT.  Forrester.— 2,  Cypri- 
pedium venustum;  3,  Pernettya  niucronata. M.  J'.— 

Apparently  Hasmanthns  pubescens,  but  cannot  be  certam 

without  seeing  leaves. J.  G.  E.—l,  Maxillana  picta  ; 

2,  Lailia  autumnalis ;  3  and  4,  varieties  of  Fpiphyllum  trun- 
catum. Subscriber. — 1,  specimen  notsnfhcient  2,  Adian- 
tum concinnum  ;  3,  Maranta  Lindeni ;  4,  M.  zebrina  — — 
H.  7".— 1,  Gymnogramma  tatarica ;  2,  Pteris  quadraurita 
var. ;  6,  Adiantum  Sanctse-Catharinie ;  6,  apparently  Da- 
vallia distecta.  Our  rule  is  to  name  but  four  plants  each 
time. J.  C.  Sand.—1,  Adiantum  gracillimum ;  2,  Da- 
vallia disjecta ;  3,  D.  canariensis ;  4,  Adiantum  teneium. 
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Tills  l3  an  Art 
Which  does  menil  Na'uro  :  change  it  rather  :  bat 
The  Akt  itself  is  Naiure."— Sftaiespeare. 


MAEIB  LOUISE  VIOLET. 
Seeing  no  mention  made  of  this  very  valuable 
Yiolet  in  an  otherwise  excellent  art  lole  on  the 
cultivation  of  Violets  in  The  Garw  n  (p.  403), 
allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  in  its  praise.  As 
I  am  expected  to  supply  Violets  ne  irly  all  the 
year  round,  I  have  at  different  times  given 
most  of  the  so-called  good  varietii-s  a  trial, 
and  I  have  now  discarded  nearly  all  for  the 
Marie  Louise.  My  experience  differs  in  some 
respects  from  that  of  Mr.  Kevan,  as  I  find  that 
all  my  plants  for  frames  are  best  grown  under 
a  north  wall.  Thus  grown,  I  find,  with  a  very 
little  attention  in  regard  to  watering  and  syring- 
ing, that  they  keep  quite  free  of  red  spider, 
their  greatest  enemy.  Our  frames  of 
Marie  Louise  bloom  continuously  and  very 
profusely  all  through  the  autumn,  winter,  and 
spring,  and  when  not  wanted  for  propagating 
purposes,  by  judiciously  shading  them  on 
bright  sunny  days,  we  have  sometimes  kept 
the  same  plants  blooming  from  the  middle  of 
April  till  the  middle  of  June.  No  other 
variety  with  which  I  am  acquainted  will  yield 
such  a  continual  supply  of  sweet-scented 
flowers  for  such  a  length  of  time.  We  com- 
mence to 

Propagate  our  stock  of  this  variety  for 
frames  early  in  May.  I  use  a  frame  for  that 
purpose,  as  I  find  that  they  root  more  quickly 
and  without  flagging  in  a  frame.  We  begin  by 
placing  a  two-light  frame  under  a  north  wall, 
leaving  a  space  between  the  wall  and  the  frame 
for  the  convenience  of  working;  fine  sandy 
soil  is  then  thrown  in  to  the  depth  of  3  inches. 
The  plants  are  then  taken  from  their  winter 
quarters  and  divided,  always  selecting  the 
strongest  pieces  or  crowns  with  small  roots 
attached  to  each  for  this  purpose.  They  are 
at  once  inserted  in  the  frame.  After  planting, 
they  are,  of  course,  well  watered  with  a  fine- 
rosed  pot.  About  three  weeks  after  insertion 
they  will  be  well  rooted  and  ready  to  transfer 
to  their  summer  quarters,  under  a  north  wall. 
A  piece  of  well-manured  ground  is  there  pre- 
pared for  them,  and  they  are  planted  out  in 
beds  5  feet  wide,  with  a  space  of  10  inches  or 
a  foot  between  the  runs,  and  6  inches  or  7  inches 
from  plant  to  plant.  When  planting  is  finished 
another  good  soaking  is  given,  and  from  that 
time  they  are  never  allowed  to  become  dry.  A 
good  syringing  is  also  given  them  after  every 
warm  day.  Owing  to  being  planted  under  a 
north  wall,  and  the  constant  syringing  in  dry 
weather,  our  plants  are  never  attacked  by  red 
spider.  From  the  middle  to  the  end  of 
September,  when  they  have  attained  a  large 
size,  we  proceed  to 

Prepare  the  ekames  for  their  reception. 
A  good  layer  of  long  litter  is  first  put  into  the 
frames,  as  .the  slight  warmth  from  the  litter 
gives  the  plants  a  start,  and  afterwards  acts  as 
drainage.  Upon  the  litter  8  inches  or  9  inches  of 
any  good  soil  is  put,  and  into  this  the  plants 
are  planted  with  a  trowel  as  closely  as  possible 
without  crowding.  Should  the  weather  be 
sunny,  it  will  be  necessary  to  shade  with  mats 
for  a  week  or  two.  I  have  omitted  to  say  that 
we  place  the  frames  to  contain  the  plants  for 
winter  blooming  in  the  sunniest  position  we 


can  select,  and  from  these  frames  we  have  no 
difficulty  in  getting  a  good  supply  of  Marie 
Louise  Violets  for  nine  months  and  sometimes 
ten  out  of  the  twelve.  G.  T.  B. 


CHRYSANTHBMOM  REFORM. 
The  Garden  will  be  doing  a  good  work  if  it  will 
lend  its  influence  towards  bringing  about  a  revo- 
lution in  Chrysanthemum  culture.  Chrysanthe- 
mums are  rapidly  becoming  as  prominent  a  fea- 
ture in  November  as  Roses  are  in  July,  and  will 
come  still  more  to  the  front  if  it  is  true  that  we 
are  soon  to  have  a  national  exhibition.  The 
largely  increased  attention  now  given  to  the 
Japanese  class  shows  that  the  public  taste  is  being 
improved  already.  It  is  not  very  long  ago  that 
a  great  authority  upon  florists'  flowers  wrote : 
"  The  quilled  or  tasselled  varieties  should  never 
be  admitted  to  be  shown,  except  in  a  separate 
class,  as  '  fancy  Chrysanthemums ; '  and  in  that 
class  we  can  only  say  that  those  least  offensive  to 
the  eye  should  receive  the  prize."  But  there  still 
remains  a  very  great  deal  to  be  done.  The  road 
here,  as  in  the  case  of  other  flowers,  is  still  barred 
by  the  truly  Philistine  notion  that  the  biggest 
and  coarsest  blossom  is  the  most  admirable.  If 
it  is  answered,  "  W  hy  should  not  our  flowers  be 
grown  to  as  large  a  size  as  possible  1 "  I  reply 
that  on  this  same  principle  the  fat  woman  of  the 
penny  show  at  the  fair  should  take  the  place  of 
the  Venus  of  Milo.  These  huge  exhibition  blooms 
are  produced  by  an  altogether  unnatural  treatment 
of  the  plant,  a  treatment  which  ruins  not  only  the 
plant,  but  in  many  oases,  if  not  always,  the  flowers 
also.  I  go,  for  instance,  to  the  Temple  exhibi- 
tion. In  front  of  me  stands  a  plant  of  Elaine 
with  all  but  its  top  hidden  by  other  plants.  But 
if  I  stoop  and  look  under  them,  I  see  that  it  has 
long,  naked  stems.  Above  these  there  is  some 
foliage,  perhaps  pretty  good,  and  above  this  about 
three  enormous  spherical  flowers,  so  large,  it  may 
be,  that  the  outer  petals  have  turned  yellow  before 
the  centre  ones  have  had  time'to  expand.  They 
are  something  the  size  and  shape  of  a  common 
double  Pfeony,  that  is  to  say,  so  large  that  no 
lady  could  wear  one,  and  no  ordinary  vase  could 
hold  one  without  danger  of  toppling  over.  I  come 
back  home  to  my  own  little  glasshouse,  and  find 
a  plant  of  Elaine  covered  with  a'  hundred  flowers 
as  large  as  lovely  snow-white  Roses,  flat  and  yet 
full,  which  I  maintain  is  the  natural  form  of  Elaine. 
I  can  gather  a  dozen  sprays  and  scarcely  miss 
them  from  the  plant,  and  the  great  beauty  of  each 
spray  consists  in  the  harmony  and  contrast  between 
the  little  starry  flowers  and  the  full-sized  ones  all 
nestling  together  along  the  grey-green  stems.  But 
where  can  you  find  such  a  spray  at  a  show  ?  Even 
the  "  specimen  plants  "  are  like  umbrellas  dotted 
over  with  blooms  the  shape  and  size  of  small 
pickling  Cabbages ;  or,  if  there  happens  to  be  a 
group  of  more  naturally  grown  plants,  the  little 
flowers  have  all  been  carefully  picked  off  to  in- 
crease the  bigness  of  the  big  ones.  The  true 
character  of  the  looser  Japanese  flowers  is  often 
entirely  destroyed  by 

The  onb-big-bloom  method.  Such  a  flower 
as  James  Salter,  for  example,  so  treated  becomes 
a  great,  tightly  tied  and  twisted  knob,  round  and 
heavy,  with  a  look  of  coarseness  about  it  which 
is  difficult  to  describe,  but  unmistakeable.  As  I 
write  I  go  into  my  greenhouse  and  bend  down  to- 
wards me  the  nearest  spray  of  this  same  variety. 
It  measures  nearly  a  foot  across ;  at  the  top  are 
five  flowers,  touching,  but  not  pressing  one  another, 


fall,  but  quite  loose,  each  one  as  large  as  a  fine 
Rose.  An  inch  below  these,  on  the  same  stem,  are 
two  others,  one  on  each  side,  nearly  as  large ; 
and  3  inches  lower  still  are  two  more  the 
size  of  a  crown-piece.  This  one  spray,  cut 
with  a  long  stem,  and  put  just  as  it  i« 
into  a  vase,  would  make  a  perfect  bouquet. 
Or  to  turn  to  Chrysanthemums  which  are,  in  their 
true  nature,  compact  and  globular,  of  these  it 
would  be  hard  to  choose  out  three  more  beautiful 
kinds  than  Mrs.  G.  Rundle  and  her  two  children, 
Mrs.  Dixon  and  George  Glenny,  pure  white,  golden 
yellow,  and  cream-yellow.  These  at  shows, 
whether  as  cut  blooms  or  studded  at  regular  dis- 
tances on  specimen  plants,  appear  always  as 
isolated  knobs,  6  inches  or  more  across,  or  so  large 
as  to  be  both  coarse  and  useless.  At  the  present 
time  I  have  on  eight  plants  of  these  three  kinds 
out-of-doors  and  under  glass,  or  cut  from  them 
and  in  vases  in  the  house,  literally  hundreds  of 
single  blossoms  and  sprays,  every  spray  contain- 
ing one  or  more  perfectly  full  and  incurved  broad- 
petalled  blossoms  about  3J  inches  across,  and 
almost  every  one  of  these  flanked  and  wonderfully 
set  off  by  two  or  more  smaller  and  looser  flowers. 
Elaine  I  have  in  masses  and  sheets  of  the  purest 
white,  the  flowers  averaging  something  over  4 
inches  across,  many  much  larger.  From  many 
of  my  Chrysanthemum  plants  I  do  not  re- 
move a  single  bud.  If  anyone  reading  this 
thinks  these  dimensions  small,  let  him  draw  circles 
on  a  sheet  of  paper  from  3J  inches  to  ih  inche 
in  diameter,  and  then  tell  me  what  he  wants 
with  Chrysanthemum  flowers  any  larger  than 
these.  At  all  events  I  should  like  to  bring  him 
straightway  from  one  of  the  great  Chrysanthe- 
mum exhibitions  to  my  little  winter  garden  and 
show  him  my 

Two  BANKS  OP  PLANTS,  all  Covered  with  green 
foliage  right  down  to  their  pots,  and  with  masses 
of  blossom  and  bud,  creamy  and  snow-white, 
primrose,  sulphur,  golden,  and  bronze,  ruby  red, 
scarlet  and  pink,  round  and  ragged,  cupped  and 
tasselled  ;  here  shining  out  as  single  stars,  there 
in  sprays  and  clusters,  and  then  ask  him  which  he 
thinks  the  better  way  of  growing  Chrysanthe- 
mums, whether  as  plants  or  for  cut  flowers,  my 
way  or  the  way  of  the  exhibitions.  But  how  is  the 
reformation  to  be  effected?  First,  the  judges 
must  be  educated.  We  might  almost  have  hoped 
that  enough  light  had  already  been  tfirown  upon 
the  dark  places  of  gardening  to  drive  out  the 
umbrella  specimen  plant  from  our  shows.  A  step 
would  be  taken  on  the  right  road  if  prizes  were 
offered  for  so  many  cut  sprays  of  Chrysanthemums 
instead  of,  or  at  least  as  well  as,  for  so  many 
single  out  blooms.  And  if  The  Garden  will  with 
importunity  insist  that  the  use  of  our  exhibitions 
is  to  show  us  plants  and  flowers  in  their  highest 
natural  perfection— that  is,  with  their  several 
natural  characteristics  not  obliterated,  but  pre- 
served and  heightened  by  perfect  culture,  and 
that  the  nature  of  the  Chrysanthemum  is  to  send 
up  erect  and  leafy  boughs  laden  with  sprays  or 
clusters  of  flowers  small  and  great  together,  then 
The  Garden  will  be  helping  us  on  towards  the 
good  time  when  a  lover  of  flowers  will  be  able  to 
stand  in  a  Chrysanthemum  exhibition  with  plea- 
sure, and  not  disgust.  G.  H.  Engleheaet. 

AjipleshaK,  Andover. 


Columbines  from  seed. — Apropos  of  the 
remarks  about  improving  Columbines  in  last 
week's  Garden,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  some 
object  to  the  process  of  hybridising,  I  would  state 
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that  I  saw  in  a  private  garden  at  Norwich  during 
the  summer  a  number  of  plants  which  charmed 
me.  They  were  most  luxuriant  and  striking  in 
habit  and  colour,  which  included  shades  of  orange- 
scarlet,  while  there  were  a  few  with  grand  flowers 
of  shades  of  violet,  with  bold  white  centres,  appa- 
rently of  A.  Whitmanniana  or  glandulosa  blood. 
I  believe  they  were  from  seed  hybridised  by  Mr. 
Nelson.— E.  H.  Etles. 


SIDESADDLE  PLANTS. 

Amongst  the  singular  forms  now  and  then 
assumed  by  plants,  few  can  match  the  Sarracenias, 
or  Side-saddle  Plants,  as  regards  grotesque  shape 
and  beautiful  leaf-colouring,  and  this  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  their  equally  curious  and  beautiful 
flowers,  which,  hke  the  plants,  are  entirely  different 
from  those  of  all  others.  All  the  species  have 
hollow  leaves  more  or  less  extended ;  some,  like  S. 
purpurea,  stout,  short,  and  much  distended,  others 
like  the  different  forms  of  S.  Drummondi,  funnel  or 
horn  shaped,  and  as  much  as  3  or  4  feet  in  length 
when  well  grown ;  in  all  the  leaf-blade  is  more  or 
less  extended,  so  as  to  form  a  lid  to  the  mouth  of 
the  pitcher — not  very  decided  in  S.  purpurea,  but 
large  and  completely  overlapping  the  orifice  in 
some  of  the  varieties  of  S.  flava.  The  whole  of  the 
family  belong  to  what  have  recently  been  called 
insectivorous  plants.  The  Sarracenias  are  easily 
grown,  i.e.,  if  their  wants  are  fairly  well  supplied. 
Where  failure  occurs  it  is  mostly  traceable  to  their 
being  kept  too  warm.  An  intermediate  temperature 
both  summer  and  winter  suits  them  best,  although 
some  of  the  kinds,  such  as  S.  purpurea,  will  grow  in 
a  cold  frame  or  even  live  out-ofdoors  in  certain 
places,  but  its  appearance  is  not  nearly  so  good  as 
when  grown  in  a  little  heat.  A  night  temperature 
of  48°  or  50°  in  winter,  and  60°  in  summer  at 
night,  and  from  70°  to  75°  in  the  daytime  will  be 
found  to  suit  thcui. 

Soil  is  another  most  important  matter.  The 
fibrous  material  with  all  the  earthy  matter  shaken 
out  of  the  best  Orchid  peat,  added  to  an  equal  part 
of  chopped  Sphagnum  and  a  good  sprinkling  of  pot- 
sherds or  charcoal,  with  a  little  s.and,  should  be 
used.  The  cro\vn3  should  be  divided  about  the 
beginning  of  February  before  the  roots  have  begun 
to  move;  they  may  be  potted  singly,  or  grown 
several  together  in  pots  proportionate  in  size  to  the 
numbers  occupying  each.  A  4  or  6-inch  pot  is  big 
enough  for  a  single  crown.  The  pots  should  be  one- 
third  filled  with  tlrainage,  and  the  material  pressed 
moderately  firm  about  the  roots,  giving  them 
immediately  as  much  water  as  will  soak  the  whole. 
The  plants  should  then  be  stood  (tn  some  moisture- 
holding  medium.  The  nearer  the  glass  they  are  the 
stouter  they  will  grow,  and  the  higher  coloured  the 
pitchers  will  come.  They  are  swamp  plants,  and 
should  be  watered  twice  a  week  in  winter,  and 
every  day  through  the  growing  season,  at  all  times 
keeping  the  soil  quite  wet.  If  shaded  in  summer 
it  should  be  with  very  thin  material,  and  not  at  all 
unless  the  sun  is  found  to  burn  the  leaves.  They 
are  better  not  syringed  overhead,  as  water  applied 
this  way  to  the  tall  growing  kinds  makes  the 
pitchers  weak  and  scarcely  able  to  support  them 
selves.  They  look  the  best  when  a  number  of 
crowns  are  grown  together,  say  as  many  as  will 
occupy  a  14  or  15-inch  pot.  It  is  important  that 
they  should  have  the  whole  of  the  material  shaken 
away  once  a  year  aud  replaced  with  new,  or  it  will 
get  sour  aud  cause  the  roots  to  rot,  a  condition  from 
which  the  plants  take  years  to  recover.  AD  the 
kind',  except  the  different  forms  of  S.  Drummondi, 
should  be  repotted  about  the  time  mentioned  for 
propagation  by  division  of  the  crowns,  that  is, 
before  growth  commences.  The  varieties  of  S. 
Drummondi  ought  to  be  potted  in  July,  as  the  prin- 
cipal season  of  producing  their  pitcher-Uke  leaves  is 
in  autumn.  The  spring  growth  of  these  varieties 
is  mostly  confined  to  leaves  that  do  not  develop  to 
pitchers,  although  when  very  strong  they  will  pro- 
duce a  number  of  pitchers  along  with  the  other 
leaves  in  spring.  If  the  shaking  out  and  potting  is 
done  after  any  root-growth  has  begun,  the  pitchers 
that  follow  are  liable  to  be  deformed.  Propagation 
by  pieces  of  the  root-stems  should  be  carried  out  at 


the  time  of  the  winter  potting.  If  the  plants  are 
wanted  to  gain  strength  fast,  the  flower-stems 
should  be  pinched  out  as  soon  as  they  appear. 

Species  and  varieties. — All  the  undermentioned 
kinds  are  well  worth  growing:  — S.  drummondi 
rubra.  —  A  beautiful  highly  coloured  sort,  with 
stout,  tall,  erect  pitchers,  the  upper  portions  white, 
suffused  and  nested  with  red.  Flowers  crimson- 
purple.  S.  Drummondi  alba.— The  tallest  of  all ; 
I  have  had  this  sort  with  pitchers  4  feet  high.  The 
upper  part  of  the  pitchers  is  white,  distinctly  mottled 
and  veined  with  green.  Flowers  cruuson-purple. 
S.  flava  maxima. — This  makes  the  largest  pitchers 
of  all  the  family.  The  lids  of  a  strong  example 
will  attain  a  width  of  6  inches,  the  upper  portion  of 
the  pitchers  is  of  an  olive  yellow  shade,  the  lid 
streaked  with  purple.  Flowers  yellow.  S  flava 
ornata. — A  large  stout-growing,  very  handsome 
sort,  the  upper  portion  of  the  pitchers  and  their  lids 
covered  with  a  close  network  of  reddish  brown. 
Flowers  yellow.  S.  crispata. — Another  fine  kind, 
handsomely  pencilled  longitudinally  with  red. 
Flowers  white.  S.  atrosanguinea. — A  very  hand- 
some species,  thickly  streaked  with  red  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  pitcher,  which  colouring  assumes  the 
form  of  a  solid  blotch  on  the  greater  portion  of  the 
inside  of  the  lid.  Flowers  white.  S.  rubra  has 
medium  sized  pitcher.^,  deeply  veined  and  shaded  on 
the  upper  part  with  red,  as  also  the  lid.  The  flowers 
of  this  species  are  ruby  coloured,  and  deliciously 
scented  like  Violets.  S.  purpurea. — A  very  stout, 
short-pitchered  kind,  the  pitchers  are  procumbent 
and  deeply  suffused  with,  or  almost  wholly,  reddish- 
purple  towards  the  extremities.  Floweis  purple. 
S.  psittacina.— A  small,  but  beautiful  kind  with 
prostrate  pitchers  deeply  coloured  with  red  towards 
the  extremities;  the  lid  forms  a  complete  hood. 
Flowers  purple.  S.  variolaris. — A  medium  grower, 
with  erect  pitchers,  spotted  on  the  upper  part  with 
white;  the  lids  are  hooded.  A  distinct  kind. 
Flowers  yellow.  S.  Chelsoni. — A  hybrid  variety  of 
great  beauty.  It  is  a  cross  between  S.  purpurea 
and  S.  rubra.  The  pitchers,  intermediate  in  habit 
between  the  two  parents,  attain  the  height  of  18 
inches.  In  shape  they  partake  of  the  character  of 
S.  purpurea,  and  are  highly  coloured  with  crimson- 
purple.  All  the  species  are  natives  of  North 
America. 

Insects.  —  Sarracenias  are  not  generally  much 
affected  with  insects  bej'ond  thrips  and  aphides, 
which  are  often  troublesome,  and  immediately  these 
are  found  they  must  be  at  once  destroyed,  or  they 
will  spoil  the  pitchers.  Fumigation  and  sponging 
with  clean  water  are  the  safest  means  to  employ 
with  these  plants.  T.  Baines. 


its  erect,  nan-ow  pinnae.  M.  Fawcetti,  is  a 
dwarf  plant  with  dark,  shining  green  leaves, 
and  a  very  woolly  stem.  M.  fiesuosa  is  appa- 
rently a  graceful  species,  resembling  rather 
closely  some  of  the  cultivated  forms  of  M. 
spiralis.  The  most  distinct  of  the  new  ones  is 
BI.  heteromera,  of  which  there  are  several 
well-marked  varieties.  The  leaves  of  this 
species  are  erect  and  rather  plumose,  some- 
times spirally  twisted,  and  light  green  in 
colour.  The  pinna2  are  very  curiously  forked, 
and  in  some  cases  bifurcate,  the  segments  being 
very  narrow  and  almost  cylindrical.  The  whole 
plant,  which  is  rather  ornamental,  is  much  in 
the  way  of  M.  plumosa.  Of  this  and  several 
of  the  varieties  of  it,  along  with  M.  flexuosa 
and  M.  secunda,  we  recently  saw  living  plants 
in  the  collection  of  Cyoads  at  Kew.  Whether 
the  characters  on  which  Mr.  Moore  has  founded 
his  species  are  sufficient  in  a  botanical  sense 
or  not  remains  to  be  seen.  With  regard  to 
Cycads,  the  great  difficulty  is  to  ascertain  what 
are  substantial  characters  on  which  to  rely 
with  respect  to  any  botanical  arrangement  of 
the  Order.  In  some  cases  foliar  characters  are 
proved  to  be  too  variable,  owing  to  the  widely 
different  forms  of  the  leaves  of  young  plants 
compared  with  these  of  the  same  plants  in  a 
mature  state. 


NEW  MACROZAMIAS. 
We  have  received  from  Mr.  C.  Moore,  Director 
of  the  Sydney  Botanic  Gardens,  a  copy  of  a 
paper  read  by  him  before  the  Royal  Society  of 
New  South  Wales,  in  which  he  furnishes  some 
valuable  information  on  the  species  of  Macro- 
zamia  known  to  inhabit  that  quarter  of  the 
globe,  and  among  which  are  several  new  species 
named  and  described  for  the  first  time.  The 
Macrozamias,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  of  the 
Cycad  order,  are  in  such  a  confused  state  owing 
to  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  many  of  them, 
that  any  information  tending  to  enlighten  us 
on  this  subject  is  most  welcome.  In  the  paper 
just  named,  Mr.  Moore  contributes  some  valu- 
able notes  on  species  of  Macrozamia,  which  are 
yet  but  imperfectly  known,  as  well  as  introduces 
to  us  several  new  kinds,  some  of  which  are 
likely  to  prove  valuable  additions  to  Cyoads 
already  cultivated  in  gardens  here.  These  new 
species  are  five  in  number,  viz. :  M.  cylindrica, 
M.  Fawcetti,  M.  flexuosa,  M.  secunda,  and  M. 
heteromera.  M.  cylindrica  is  described  as 
having  leaves  4  feet  in  length,  and  pianos  1 
foot  long  and  4  inches  in  width.  The  trunk 
is  short.  Judging  by  the  description,  this 
plant  may  be  likened  to  a  strong  form  of  M. 
corallipes  of  our  own  gardens.  M.  secunda, 
a  somewhat  similar  species,  is  distinguished  by 


Flower  Garden. 


FUCHSIAS   IN    THE   OPEN    GROUND. 

I  FEEL  sure  that  were  it  generally  known  how 
happy  Fuchsias  are  planted  out  permanently 
in  the  open  ground,  they  would  be  more  largely 
used  for  that  purpose  than  they  are.  Even 
the  choicest  kinds  of  Fuchsias  will  survive  our 
winters  out  of  doors  unharmed  with  little  or 
no  care.  The  tenderness  of  the  wood  and 
foliage  probably  induces  the  belief  that  the 
roots  are  equally  tender,  but  this  is  by  no 
means  the  case,  as  with  a  simple  covering  of 
some  3  inches  of  ashes  they  will  withstand  the 
severest  of  our  English  winters.  Plants  that 
I  have  had  in  open  ground  for  these  last  five 
years  were  some  two  or  more  years  old  when 
put  out  and  were  simply  meant,  in  the  first 
instance,  for  summer  decoration.  They  bloomed 
well,  and  were  not,  however,  lifted  in  the 
autumn.  The  wood  was  killed  to  the  ground, 
but  the  next  spring  they  shot  up  strongly  from 
the  roots  and  bloomed  well  early  iu  the  autumn 
and  up  to  the  setting  in  of  the  winter.  They 
have  since  been  mulched  with  leaf-mould, 
rotten  manure,  or  something  similar  every  year 
about  the  latter  end  of  November,  and  each 
spring  they  have  thrown  up  more  and  stronger 
shoots,  at  last  developing  into  tine  bushes,  3  feet 
or  more  through  and  some  2  feet  high,  carrying 
when  in  full  flower  hundreds  of  blooms.  The 
only  attention  in  addition  to  the  mulcliiug 
alluded  to  they  have  received  has  been  fre- 
quent soakings  with  liquid  manure  during  the 
growing  time.  This  they  need  when  esta- 
blished some  years  in  order  to  induce  the  vigour 
necessary  to  render  them  really  effective.  Those 
who  have  a  large  extent  of  pleasure  ground  to 
embellish  would  certainly  find  Fuchsias  use- 
ful; they  cause  little  orno  labour — an  important 
point ;  they  commence  to  flower  just  when 
they  are  most  needed,  that  is  at  the  close  of 
the  summer,  when  heavy  rains  have  so  dimmed 
the  beauty  of  the  flower  garden  generally,  as 
to  render  their  perfect  freshness  all  the  more 
charming.  In  a  general  way  they  c^me  into 
bloom  about  the  last  week  of  August  ;  they  are 
in  their  prime  during  September,  lasting,  how- 
ever, in  beauty,  unless  sharp  frosts  occur,  until 
November.     This  year  I  could  have  cut  fine 
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heavily  flower-laden  branclies  up  to  the  ]Oth 
of  November,  but  this  is,  of  couvse,  later  than 
one  can  expect  to  have  them  generally,  as  they 
usually  get  damaged  by  frost  by  the  last  week 
in  October. 

_  Fuchsias  haemonise  well  in  floral  decora- 
tions, but  few  would  care  to  cut  away  entire 
branches  from  their  pot  plants,  as  this  would, 
in  a  measure,  spoil  them  for  another  season ; 
therefore  one  seldom  sees  this  flower  employed 
in  a  cut  state.  But  a  good  bed  in  vigorous 
health  in  the  open  ground  would  furnish  an 
abundance  of  material,  and  I  feel  sure  that  all 
who  need  many  cut  flowers  would  appreciate 
the  power  of  being  able  to  cut  an  armful  of 
flower-laden  Fuchsia  branches  at  need.  I 
think,  too,  that  owners  of  small  gardens,  or, 
indeed,  where  the  glass  accommodation  is  of  a 
limited  character,  would  find  much  satisfaction 
in  growing  Fuchsias  in  this  way,  as  they  could 
thus  enjoy  a  much  greater  variety,  and  even 
the  humble  cottager  may  have  his  collection 
of  Fuchsias  without  the  aid  of  glass.  A  col- 
lection of  say  fifty  kinds  planted  in  line  or 
grouped  together  would  form  as  interesting 
and  pleasing  a  feature  in  the  autumnal  flower 
garden  as  could  be  desired.  There  are  some 
kinds  which  lend  themselves  better  to  outdoor 
decoration  than  others,  and  these  are  such  as 
are  possessed  of  a  stifle,  compact  habit  of  growth 
with  flowers  of  moderate  size.  Rose  of  Castile 
may  be  taken  as  a  perfect  type  of  outdoor 
Fuchsia,  as  it  combines  all  these  desired 
qualities  in  a  high  degree,  the  flowers,  moreover, 
oeing  on  such  short  sturdy  footstalks  as  to 
render  them  very  conspicuous.  Varieties  of 
this  character  are  almost  weather-jjroof ;  they 
are  but  little  liable  to  be  broken  by  wind,  and 
the  flowers  seem  to  be  able  to  bear  a  large 
amount  of  rainfall  without  injury.  Curiously 
enough,  those  having  white  corollas  resist  bad 
weather  extremely  well ;  the  corolla  appears  to 
be  of  such  substance  as  to  be  but  little  affected 
by  damp.  Double  kinds,  on  the  contrary,  are 
not  so  suitable,  and  I  only  recommend  them 
on  the  score  of  variety. 

The  weight  of  the  floweks,  which  in  some 
varieties  is  relatively  very  great,  is  apt  to 
cause  whole  branches  to  snap  off,  especially 
when  subjected  to  wind-waving  in  rainy 
weather.  Neither  have  they  so  graceful  an 
appearance  in  a  cut  state.  Where  Fuchsias 
are  grown  for  greenhouse  or  conservatory  de- 
coration there  are  frequently  plants  which  have 
to  be  discarded  for  want  of  room.  These  will 
do  very  well  planted  out,  although  they  will 
not  come  strong  for  a  season  or  two,  as  they 
seem  to  need  time  to  accommodate  themselves 
to  the  new  order  of  things,  and  to  form  a  sufii- 
cient  number  of  underground  buds  to  enable 
them  to  annually  throw  up  a  considerable 
quantity  of  flower-stems.  Butlwould  certainly 
prefer  thrifty  young  specimens,  having  all  the 
vigour  of  youth  in  them  ;  and  I  should  best  like 
such  as  were  propagated  in  August,  and  were 
kept  just  gently  moving  through  the  winter, 
bringing  them  along  in  greenhouse  temperature 
during  spring,  and  well  hardening  off  in  May. 
Such  plants  would  make  strong  growth,  and 
would  be  effective  the  first  year,  and  would 
throw  up  strongly  the  following  one.  I  need 
hardly  insist  on  the  previous  thorough  pre- 
paration of  the  soil,  but  I  may  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  these  Fuchsias  are  to  be  perma- 
nent occupants  of  the  outdoor  garden,  and 
that, .therefore,  extra  pains  must  betaken  with 
the  body  of  soil  they  are  to  occupy.  It  should, 
if  light,  be  deeply  stirred  to  guard  them  against 
Bumcner's  drought,  and  if  cold  and  retentive 
should  be  mellowed  by  being  thrown  up  roughly 
for  the  winter,  at  the  same  time  adding  liber 


ally  any  light  material.  Rotten  manure  should 
form  an  ingredient,  and  of  course  the  poorer 
the  soil  the  more  of  this  will  be  needed.  Plant 
in  the  middle  of  June,  mulch  with  short 
manure,  and  water  well  in  dry  weather.  Cut 
them  down  about  the  middle  of  November,  and 
put  about  3  inches  of  light  material  over  the 
crowns.  J.  C.  B. 

SINGLE  OR  DAISY  CHRYSANTHEMOMS. 

These  were  almost  bound  to  follow  the  single 
Dahlias,  but  they  have  done  so  sooner  than  could 
have  been  expected.  I  received  a  boxful  of  them 
from  Messrs.  Cannell.  At  first  they  were  mistaken 
for  Dahlias  from  late  pickings  out-of-doors  or  from 
pot  plants  under  glass.  Single  Dahlias  as  they 
get  smaller  and  more  dwarf  are  likely  to  have  a 
great  future  for  pot  culture  in  the  autumn  and 
early  winter.  They  will  then  fill  up  a  blank 
that  is  apt  to  occur  between  the  late  Pelargoniums 
and  early  Chrysanthemums.  But  what  with  sum- 
mer-flowering Chrysanthemums  and  early  au- 
tumnal bloomers,  even  single  Dahlias  may  have 
difiiculty  soon  in  holding^their  own  against  them 
at  any  season.  At  present  there  seems  a  preju- 
dice against  the  use  of  single  Dahlias,  however 
small  or  beautiful,  for  bouquets.  This  is  not  so 
strong  against  Chrysanthemums  ;  indeed,  it  ought 
not  to  exist  against  either.  It  was  but  yesterday 
that  it  was  considered  to  be  good  taste  to  flaunt 
Sunflowers,  and  Marguerites  of  all  forms,  colours, 
sizes  have  long  been  the  rage.  These  single  and 
Chrysanthemums  are  so  like  the  latter,  that 
it  would  need  an  expert  to  distinguish  them  when 
mounted  into  bouquets.  Among  those  sent  there 
is  a  pretty  small  white  and  a  soft  lemon,  also  a 
very  small  pink.  These  are  named  Miss  Legard, 
Mr.  Toole,  and  Monte  Cristo  respectively.  Among 
the  larger  ones,  though  all  are  small  relatively 
to  the  general  run  of  doubles.  Fair  Marguerite 
well  deserves  its  name  ;  the  centre  is  small,  and 
the  long,  frizzled  petals  very  light,  with  a  faint 
dash  of  pink.  Willie  Beckwith  has  also  a  small 
centre,  its  recurved  pink  petals  being  almost 
white  as  they  leave  the  centre.  Mrs.  Langtry  is 
a  most  delicate  lavender-pink  with  partially  re- 
flexed  petals,  the  points  of  them  returning  again 
towards  the  centre  ;  a  very  chaste  flower.  Henry 
Irving  is  a  deeper  coloured  flower,  so  thickly 
petalled  as  to  be  semi-double.  Mrs.  Bullosk  has 
a  fine  large  centre  surrounded  with  a  closely  set 
row  of  deeper  coloured  pink  petals.  Gus  Harris 
has  a  flatter  centre  with  shorter  petals  of  a  lighter 
shade  of  pink.  Altogether  this  is  a  most  promis- 
ing and  welcome  batch  of  single  flowers  in  a 
family  where  double  flowers,  and  these  as  large  as 
possible,  have  been  the  rage  for  years. 

D.  T.  Fish. 

GLADIOLUS  CULTURE. 

Those  who  are  beginners  in  the  cultivation  of 
Gladioli  may  be  informed  that  a  well-prepared  soil 
is  of  primary  importance  for  them,  and  no  time 
should  now  be  lost  in  choosing  the  position  of  the 
bed  in  which  they  are  to  be  grown  and  in  getting  it 
well  prepared.  I  may  in  the  first  place  state  that 
those  who  wish  to  grow  them  for  exhibition  pur- 
poses must  have  a  soil  that  is  capable  of  supporting 
a  vigorous  growth.  A  good  mellow  loam,  fairly 
deep  and  well  enriched,  is  doubtless  best ;  but  in 
some  cases  an  addition  of  loam  and  manure  to  the 
staple  soil  will  prove  sufficient ;  but  an  attempt  to 
grow  these  flowers  in  a  proper  manner  in  a  thin, 
poor  soil,  will  certainly  fail.  In  selecting  the  groimd, 
the  space  set  apart  for  them  must  be  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  spikes  required  at  one  time ;  where 
as  many  as  twenty-four  spikes  are  required  quite 
two  hundred  bulbs  must  be  planted  to  produce  suf- 
ficient choice  at  any  time  between  the  middle  of 
August  and  the  end  of  September.  In  preparing 
the  soil  the  work  should  be  done  as  early  in  the 
winter  as  possible;  a  depth  of  18  inches  of  well- 
moved  earth  is  necessary,  and  where  the  soil  is  poor 
a  good  quantity  of  thoroughly  rotted  farmyard 
manure  should  be  mixed  with  the  soil  as  the  work 
of  digging  goes  on.  I  find  that  Gladioli  like  a  bit 
of  good  manure,  provided  it  is  not  fresh ;  for  this 


reason  I  like  it  added  to  the  soil  two  or  three  months 
before  the  bulbs  are  planted.  Moreover,  early  pre- 
paration gives  time  for  the  ground  to  settle  down 
to  its  proper  level,  and  the  surface  will  be  benefited 
by  being  exposed  in  winter  to  the  action  of  frost. 

Where  the  Gladiolus  is  grown  for  decorative  pur- 
poses only  I  do  not  consider  that  expensive  and 
elaborate  preparation  is  necessary.  It  is  desirable 
to  select  an  open  sunny  spot  for  it  where  the  soil 
has  an  average  depth  of  from  15  to  38  inches.  In 
most  cases  such  a  soil  and  po.5ition  will  with  the 
aid  of  some  manure  prove  quite  capable  of  pro- 
ducing good  spikes  of  flowers. 

In  a  general  way  Gladioli  are  not  suitable  to 
plant  as  decorative  subjects  in  flower  beds  which 
form  part  of  a  design.  The  proper  place  for  them 
where  the  spikes  are  required  for  cutting  is  in  the 
mixed  border,  but  it  will  in  most  eases  prove  more 
satisfactory  if  a  piece  of  ground  is  set  apart  for 
them  in  the  kitchen  garden,  where  the  soil  is  in  all 
ordinary  cases  more  suitable  for  them  than  else- 
where, and  can  be  prepared  for  them  with  less 
trouble. 

It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  the  Gladiolus,  like  the 
Rose,  thrives  best  with  a  change  of  soil  every  year, 
and  my  own  experience  bears  out  this  statement. 
As  a  rather  large  grower  of  Gladioli  and  my  space 
somewhat  restricted,  I  change  the  crop  every  other 
year.  One  year  I  have  Gladioli  and  the  next 
Potatoes.  I  manure  heavily  in  October  for  the 
Gladioli,  but  not  for  the  Potatoes,  which  follow 
them,  early  in  March.  The  ground  is  lightly  forked 
over  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  any  hard  lumps  of 
earth.  This  stirring  brings  the  surface  into  a 
capital  tilth,  an  essential  condition  if  the  bulbs  are 
to  succeed  well.     Respecting  the 

Time  of  planting,  I  like  to  get  the  corms  into 
the  ground  by  the  middle  of  March,  or  as  soon 
afterwards  as  the  condition  of  the  soil  will  allow, 
for  I  should  not  think  of  working  the  land  when  it 
would  tread  into  a  paste,  but  as  the  corms  suffer 
from  being  kept  out  of  the  ground  longer  than  is 
necessary,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  get  the 
planting  done  soon  after  the  time  stated.  Where 
Gladioli  are  grown  for  exhibition  they  require 
plenty  of  space.  There  is  no  better  plan  than  to 
mark  out  4-foot  beds,  leaving  2-foot  alleys  between 
them ;  this  gives  room  for  three  rows  of  flowers  in 
each  bed  at  1  foot  apart,  with  a  pathway  between 
them.  Where  Gladioli  are  grown  for  decorative 
purposes,  I  prefer  beds  6  feet  wide ;  in  these  I  put 
five  rows  of  bulbs.  For  exhibition  puiposes  the 
corms  should  be  15  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  but  in 
the  6-foot  beds  they  may  be  12  inches  apart.  I 
prefer  to  plant  in  drills,  as  in  that  case  the  hoe 
assists  to  break  up  the  soil  into  a  friable  condition. 
The  driUs  should  be  4  inches  deep.  I  find  rather 
deep  planting  to  be  beneficial;  in  that  way  the 
roots  are  less  liable  to  suffer  from  drought,  and 
they  are  more  secure  from  rough  winds  than  when 
the  roots  are  nearer  the  surface.  In  filling  in  the 
drills  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  large  lumps 
from  getting  near  the  bulbs.  We  find  it  best  to  go 
over  the  soil  which  has  been  drawn  out  with  a  rake 
and  make  it  as  fine  as  we  can.  Where  a  fairly  fine 
soil  can  be  had  I  do  not  consider  a  layer  of  sand 
placed  round  the  bulbs  to  be  of  any  benefit  to  them, 
for  the  Gladiolus  is  not  a  tender-rooted  plant ;  it 
sends  out  large  fleshy  roots  that  strike  out  at  once  in 
search  of  the  best  food  they  can  find,  and  if  a  lump 
of  well-rotted  manure  is  within  reach  they  soon 
find  it  and  cling  to  it  in  a  way  which  shows  that 
they  like  it.  The  fact  is  this  fine  plant  is  too  often 
crippled  in  its  early  stages  of  growth  by  being 
grown  in  a  poor  soil ;  but  let  us  return  to  the 

Filling  in  of  the  drills.  Where  the  soil  is 
dry  and  lumpy  some  fine  earth  should  be  prepared 
to  place  immediately  over  the  bulbs,  and  then  they 
will  take  no  harm  even  if  the  surface  is  not  quite  so 
fine  as  it  might  be. 

The  cultivator  for  exhibition  will  find  frequent 
calls  upon  his  time  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August.  It  will  be  necessary  to  keep  the  ground 
free  from  weeds,  and  to  run  the  Dutch  hoe  occa- 
sionally between  the  plants  to  stir  up  the  surface, 
unless  the  ground  is  mulched  with  some  material  to 
prevent  too  rapid  evaporation  from  the  soil.  In 
I  that  case  the  surface  should  be  stirred  up  with  a 
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hoe  an  inch  or  two  deep,  and  the  ground  well 
watered  before  the  mulching  is  put  on.  If  this  is 
done  early  in  July  it  will  be  in  good  time,  but  all 
depends  on  the  state  of  the  weather,  whether 
mulchings  will  be  beneficial  or  not.  When  the  rain- 
fall is  heavy  enough  to  keep  the  ground  sufficiently 
moist  down  to  the  roots  mulchings  are  unneces- 
sary, but  in  bright  hot  weather  both  watering  and 
mulching  are  necessary  to  the  production  of  good 
spikes  of  flowers.  In  dry  weather  the  supply  of 
water  must  be  liberal,  sufficient  to  reach  the  lowest 
roots,  and  it  must  be  given  at  short  intervals,  say 
every  four  or  five  days.  Even  a  good  mulch  will  not 
do  away  altogether  with  watering,  although  it  will 
help  to  reduce  the  amount  required.     Sespecting 

Mulchings,  I  am  in  favour  of  their  use,  espe- 
cially on  light  soils,  and  I  find  there  is  nothing 
better  as  a  mulching  than  half-rotten  manure  laid 
on  the  surface  2  or  3  inches  thick. 

For  garden  decoration  and  for  the  production  of 
spikes  of  flowers  for  cutting  the  cultivator  may,  if 
he  desires  it,  and  the  plants  are  growing  in  a  good 
deep  soil,  dispense  with  the  mulchings  and  water- 
ings, though  the  growth  would  certainly  be  improved 
by  such  extra  attentions.  What  I  mean  is  that 
fairly  good  results  may  be  obtained  without  them. 
It  wUl,  however,  be  necessary  to  keep  the  ground 
free  from  weeds,  and  the  surface  occasionally 
stirred,  especially  after  heavy  rains,  which  gene- 
rally cause  it  to  run  together  and  get  hard  and  im- 
pervious to  air.  To  secure  the  spikes  of  ilowers 
against  damage  from  wind  it  will  be  necessary  to 
put  a  stick  to  each,  and  to  securely  fix  them  to  it, 
with  some  soft  matting.  Those  who  intend  to 
exhibit  must  also  shade  the  ilowers  in  order  to  pre- 
serve their  colours.  Two  pieces  of  board  about  4 
inches  wide  and  13  inches  long  nailed  together  in 
the  shape  of  a  V,  and  then  securely  ibced  to  a 
strong  stake,  from  4  to  5  feet  long,  will  serve  as  a 
.shade;  by  placing  the  back  of  the  flower  spike  in 
the  angle  of  the  boards  more  or  less  firmly,  as  the 
case  may  require  all  the  flowers  may  be  made  to 
face  one  way.  J.  C.  C. 

HELLEBORES  OF  THE  NIGER 
FAMILY. 

In  The  Garden,  November  2-i  (p.  459"), 
"  F.  W.  B."  asks  me  to  state  exactly  the  origin 
of  my  seedling  H.  niger,  whicli,  be  says, 
"  very  nearly  resembled  St.  Brigid's  variety." 
I  cannot  myself  compare  tliem,  because  I  do 
not  possess  the  latter,  but  my  plant  was  simply 
one  of  many  raised  from  typical  niger,  without, 
as  I  believe,  any  cross  fertilisation.  I  do  not 
think  any  two  of  the  seedlings  were  exactly 
alike,  but  this  differed  from  the  rest  and  from 
the  type  by  having  leaves  more  glossy,  more 
sub-divided,  and  with  each  segment  deeply 
toothed,  and  especially  in  having  the  leaf- 
stalk longer,  lip  erect  of  pale  green,  and  not 
mottled  with  purple ;  the  flower  was  a  pure 
white.  Niger  maximus  has  never  perfected 
seed  here,  but  most  of  the  tribe  seed  very 
freely,  and  when  grown  together  the  varieties 
are  endless ;  but  although  niger  seedlings 
vary  amongst  themselves,  I  have  not  found 
niger  cross  with  other  kinds,  and  yet  I  have 
had  some  grown  in  very  close  proximity  for 
forty  years.  With  reference  to  the  different 
forms  of  H.  niger,  unless  a  very  strong  claim 
can  be  made  for  a  different  distinctive  appella- 
tion, I  agree  with  Mr.  Burbidge,  and,  from 
their  simplicity,  prefer  the  terms  niger,  niger 
major,  niger  minor,  niger  maximus  to  any 
others.  If  Mr.  Brockbank's  angustifolius  and 
Mr.  Burbidge's  St.  Brigid  be  distinct  from  each 
of  the  preceding,  why  not  let  them  take  the 
names  of  those  who  have  raised  or  brought 
them  into  notice  ?  Niger,  as  given  by  Curtis, 
may_  be  safely  taken  as  the  type.  Niger 
maximus  I  had  always  supposed  to  be  an  old 
garden  variety  until  Mr.  Brockbank  recently 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Hayne  found 
it  growing  wild  in  Carniola.     The  pink  tips  of 


the  stigma  are  a  certificate  of  identity  inde- 
pendently of  other  characteristics.  It  was 
called  altifolins,  and  as  this  was  twenty  years 
before  it  was  heard  of  iu  Scotland,  altifolius 
takes  precedence  of  maximus;  but  in  Devon 
shire,  as  I  showed  in  a  notice  which  appeared 
in  The  Garden,  March  10,  1883  (p.  222),  this 
plant  was  grown  certainly  as  early  as  1830, 
and  from  the  fact  that  it  has  long  prevailed 
throughout  the  entire  counties  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  as  well  as  in  parts  of  Somerset  ad- 
joining, to  the  complete  exclusion  of  any  other 
forms  of  niger,  we  may  safely  assume  that  it 
was  first  introduced  into  these  counties  rather 
than  into  Scotland,  where,  thirty  years  later, 
it  was  a  rare  plant,  confined  to  one  locality. 
I  therefore  think  we  may  use  the  more  con- 
venient name  maximus  rather  than  the  other. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  typical  niger  is  here, 
except  to  botanists,  utterly  unknown.  Maxi- 
mus is  the  popular  Christmas  Rose. 

When  I  raised  the  question  in  The  Garden, 
my  statements  were  fully  confimed  by  the  most 
trustworthy  authorities,  viz.,  Mr.  Ellacombe, 
of  Bitton,  and  Mr.  Wolley  Dod. 

It  was  an  old  plant  in  Bitton  garden  long 
before  1863.  "With  regard  to  Mr.  Brockbank's 
plant,  I  know  no  earlier  authority  for  the  name 
of  angustifolius  than  Mr.  McNab ;  but  a 
collector  of  Hellebores,  whose  collection  dated 
many  years  before  the  recent  revival,  told  me 
that  twenty  years  ago  he  bought  what  is  now 
called  angustifolius  from  Mr.  Salter,  of 
Hammersmith,  under  the  name  of  "  niger 
major."  All  things  considered,  we  may,  I  think, 
assume  that  "  niger  "  and  "  niger  maximus  " 
are  natural  species,  and  that "  major,"  ''  minor," 
"  St.  Brigid's,"  and  Mr.  Brockbank's  must  be 
relegated  to  the  rank  of  varieties  until  some 
botanical  Burke  or  Walford  proves  their 
pedigree,  and  admits  them  among  the  "  Upper 
Ten  Thousand."  There  is  one  suggestion  I 
should  like  to  make  to  Mr.  Barr,  Mr.  Ware, 
and  others,  to  whom  we  are  so  much  indebted, 
viz.,  that  instead  of  massing  together  species, 
hybrids,  and  varieties  in  one  indistinguishable 
list,  they  should,  as  is  their  custom  with 
Crocuses,  give  one  list  with  species  only, 
and  another  containing  the  daily  increasing 
catalogue  of  beautiful  hybrids  and  varieties. 

South  Devon.  T.  H.  AroherHi.nd. 


HELLEBOEUS  NIGER  ANGUSTIFOLIUS. 

Mb.  Brockbank  sends  us  a  long  letter  on  this 
subject  from  which  we  select  the  points  essential  to 
his  argument : — 

"  I  am  asked,"  he  says,'' why  I  did  not  trumpet  forth 
the  merits  of  this  Hellebore  earlier  ?  My  answer  is, 
that  I  was  not  aware  that  it  was  rare  ;  but 
*'  E.  W.  B."  will  find  that  a  great  many  of  my  floral 
friends  knew  of  it,  and  had  had  it  through  me.  In 
fact,  it  was  Mr.  Wolley  Dod  who  drew  my  attention 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  my  variety  that  "  Veronica  " 
had  just  found  out,  and  was  referring  to  in  his  notes. 
What  was  new  to  ''Veronica"  was  old,  as  gardening, 
to  me.  Moreover,  I  am  not  a  nurseryman.  The  reason 
why  the  London  nurserymen  have  not  our  variety, 
is  that  they  import  their  stocks  from  abroad  and 
from  Scotland.  I  know  of  no  other  reason.  I  can 
find  at  least  two  gardeners,  within  three  miles  of 
Brockhurst,  who  have  grown  this  hellebore  for  fifty 
years,  and  who  are  growing  it  now.  One  of  these, 
Mr.  \Vm.  Brownhill,  told  me  a  few  days  ago,  that 
his  earliest  recollection  of  it — fifty  years  ago — was 
seeing  a  neighbour  who  had  planted  a  large  plot  of 
ground  with  it.  His  next  neighbour  looked  over 
the  fence  and  exclaimed— '  Whatever  arte'  planting 
such  a  big  lot  for,  it'll  never  sell.'  'But,' added 
Brownhill,  *  it  was  all  sold,  and  has  been  bought 
and  sold  in  great  quantities  at  Manchester  market 
ever  since.'  It  is  thus  quite  evident  that  it  is  a 
very  ancient  and  a  very  popular  plant  hereabouts. 
This  variety  breaks  up  readily,  and,  is  thus  easily 


propagated  by  division.  The  other  varieties  o 
H.  niger  have  running  roots,  not  easily  divided ; 
and  are  much  more  difficult  to  propagate  by  divisions. 
It  is  from  this  peculiarity  that  the  plant  has  re- 
mained unmixed  by  seedlings  over  so  long  a  period. 
The  plate  to  which  "  F.  W.  B."  refers  in  Gerard's 
"  Herbal"  gives  this  feature  of  the  plant  accurately, 
just  as  Parkinson's  description  gives  the  time  of 
flowering,  the  green  colour  of  the  stalks  and  petioles 
and  the  pure  white  of  the  flowers  most  unmistakeably 
referring  to  this  plant,  and  not  to  the  ordinary  rosy 
flowered  H.  niger,  with  its  running  roots  and 
spreading  habit. 

"  E.  W.  B."  refers  to  a  note  in  Mr.  Barr's  cata- 
logue wherein  he  states  that  the  Brockhurst  and  the 
St.  Brigid's  variety  are  quite  distinct  in  his  trial 
beds.  I  hope  that  may  prove  to  be  the  case,  but  when 
Mr.  Barr  wrote  that  opinion  he  had  only  a  very 
small  bed  of  my  Hellebore.  At  his  request  I  have 
since  forwarded  him  a  large  plant  which,  I  doubt 
not,  will  hold  its  own  at  Tooting  and  will  probably 
lead  Mr.  Barr  to  alter  his  opinion.  The  three 
varieties  of  H.  n.  angustifolius  are  growing  side  by 
side  here,  and  I  can  see  no  difference  between  the 
Irish  variety  and  ours.  At  blooming  time  I  shall 
be  ready  to  send  some  large  plants  in  pots  to  any 
exhibition  in  London  if  "  St.  Brigid  "  would  like  to 
meet  me  in  competition. 


PLANTING   AND   TOP-DRESSING 
ALPINES. 

The  ninth  and  tenth  months  of  the  year  seem 
to  be  considered  the  orthodox  planting  season 
for  hardy  plants,  and  that  it  is  the  best  time 
to  move  such  things  as  Thalictrums,  Colum- 
bines, the  taller  Lychnis,  and  those  making  a 
deal  of  tops  is  beyond  doubt,  but  some  of 
these  I  have  often  moved  in  summer,  or  as  soon 
as  they  have  done  flowering,  with  better  results 
than  in  autumn;  in  short,  I  have  found  that 
the  best  time  for  the  nurseryman  to  divide  and 
transplant  his  stock  is  also  best  for  planting 
new  borders  or  rockwork,  and  I  can  only  find 
in  experience  one  important  reason  why  this 
method  should  not  be  generally  recommended, 
and  that  is,  it  breaks  up  the  borders,  &c., 
when  they  ought  to  be  showing  with  flowers. 
This  is  a  consideration;  but  in  making  plant- 
ings or  alterations  of  a  permanent  character  it 
loses  some  of  its  importance. 

Personally,  I  have  followed  early  planting 
for  years,  and  I  never  think  of  leaving  much 
to  be  done  after  the  early  part  of  the  tenth 
month.  Geums,  Scabious.  Poppies,  Gentians, 
Thrifts,  Pyrethrums,  Pajonias,  Arnebia,  Irises, 
Pentstemons,  double  Rockets,  Carnations, 
Day  Lilies,  Antherioums,  and  many  more 
things,  which  have  been  divided  and  planted 
during  the  past  summer,  all  speak  for  them- 
selves, for  when  examined  they  are  found  by 
the  latter  end  of  October  to  have  masses  of 
bright  silveiy  roots  almost  out  of  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  plant,  and  there  can  be  no 
mistaking  the  power  of  these  when  the  flower- 
ing season  comes  round.     I  rarely  plant 

Short-rooted  things  in  the  open  after  the 
ninth  month,  but  pot  them  and  place  them  in 
airy,  cold  frames,  plunged  in  clean  sharp  sand ; 
then,  with  a  minimum  amount  of  care,  they 
are  safe,  and  they  can,  hundreds  of  them,  be 
seen  at  a  glance.  No  time  is  lost  either,  but 
rather  there  is  a  gain,  as  under  such  condition 
the  roots  are  more  active  than  they  would  be 
subjected  to  extreme  fluctuations  of  temperature 
and  moisture  in  the  open  garden,  even  if  not 
lifted  bodily  out  of  the  earth  by  frosts.  In  ■ 
early  spring  turning  these  out  of  their  pots  in 
showery  weather  is  a  pleasant  occupation,  and 
after  studying  the  colour,  height,  and  habit  of 
each  during  the  long  winter  evenings,  they  are 
all  the  more  likely  to  be  better  disposed  in 
beds  or  rockeries  as  well  as  more  safely  planted 
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than  they  otherwise  would  be.  Where  late 
planting  has  either  been  or  has  yet  to  be  done 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  place  small  stones  round 
the  short-rooted  kinds.  There  is  also  another 
little  service  we  may  do  for 

The  smaller  and  evergreen  alpines,  such 
as  the  dwarf  Gentians — bavarica,  ornata, 
verna,  and  brachyphylla ;  the  rarer  Pinks — 
D.  glaoialis,  D.  neglectus,  D.  alpinus,  and  all 
similar  things ;  and  it  is  this  ;  about  this  time, 
when  the  rains  should  be  taken  advantage  of, 
sprinkle  sharp  sand  freely  over  the  plants  to 
be  washed  down  solid  about  their  stems;  often 
plants  that  have  not  been  set  a  year  may  be 
seen  to  be  rather  bare  and  even  hollow  in  the 
midst  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  roots;  it  is 
good  practice  to  fill  these  up  with  sand  at  this 
season,  not  only  to  protect  the  parts  from  slugs 
and  frost,  but  also  to  induce  the  growth  of  a 
set  of  healthy  surface  roots.  The  appeai-ance 
of  the  plants  after  a  few  days'  rain  is  so  snug, 
that  one  feels  sure  that  a  service  has  been  done 
them.  The  smallest  kinds  of  Primute,  such 
as  minima,  Pacchini,  Allioni,  and  multioeps, 
which  either  from  a  habit  like  that  of  scotica 
and  farinosa,  that  seem  by  their  wiry  roots 
to  force  their  crowns  out  of  the  mould,  or  like 
tyrolensis  and  marginata,  that  have  leggy 
stems,  are  also  greatly  helped  by  a  top  dress- 
ing; and  I  think  it  cannot  be  given  at  any 
time  better  than  now.  Sharp  sand  mixed  with 
fine  peat  is  excellent,  but  dry  cow  manure, 
which  should  always  be  kept  in  stock  for  such 
purposes,  and  for  sickly  alpines,  is  better. 
When  mixed  with  sand,  made  fine,  and  given 
half  an  inch  thick  to  such  plants  as  those  just 
named,  the  effects  are  most  marked  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  J.  Wood. 
Kirkstall. 


SHOW  AURICULAS. 


It  19  most  interesting,  even  at  this  season,  to  spend 
an  hour  amongst  Auriculas;  scores  of  them  are  in 
flower ;  but  we  are  so  anxious  to  get  all  we  can  in 
good  form  at  exhibition  time,  that  autumn  bloom  is 
not  looked  upon  with  favour.  I  visited  a  friend 
some  time  ago,  who  has  commenced  to  grow  rock 
garden  plants,  of  which  he  has  a  fine  collection. 
We  minutely  examined  every  interesting  and  rare 
plant  ;  even  those  not  in  flower  did  not  pass  without 
comment;  this  one  was  remarkable  for  its  finely 
divided  leaves;  another  for  its  pretty  white  or 
frosted  foliage  ;  others,  like  Sibthorpia  europsea  or 
Thymus  rotundifolia,  for  the  way  in  which  they 
clung  to  the  rock  with  their  tracery  of  tiny  leaves. 
So  with  our  Auriculas ;  they  are  not  only  interesting, 
but  beautiful,  even  in  their  winter  dress.  The  outer 
leaves  are  now  going  though  a  process  of  rapid 
decay,  and  must  be  removed,  or  injury  will  be  the 
result.  Seedlings  are  even  more  interesting  than 
named  varieties  ;  they  give  us  so  much  more  variety 
in  form  of  leaf,  and  also  in  the  way  in  which  the 
farina  is  dusted  over  them.  Some  of  the  leaves  are 
as  white  as  the  flowers  of  Masdevallia  tovarensis 
No  one  can  fail  to  admire  the  spotless  purity  of 
Sapphire  (Horner);  its  foliage  is  so  pure  and  so 
white,  while  its  trusses  of  bluish  flowers  serve  to 
enhance  its  beauty.  It  quite  spoils  these  beautiful 
foliaged  Auriculas  to  plant  them  out  of  doors; 
moreover,  they  are  too  valuable  to  be  trusted  out- 
side in  our  uncertain  climate.  Many  admire  them 
so  much  that  they  have  buUt  houses  specially  for 
their  culture.  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  has  a  house, 
80  feet  long,  filled  with  flowering  plants  for  trade 
purposes.  Alpine  Auriculas  have  no  farina  or  pow- 
der on  leaf  or  flower;  therefore  they  are  better 
adapted  for  planting  out  of  doors,  but  they  do 
not  like  too  much  sunshine.  A  position  shaded 
from  the  sun  from  eleven  until  three  in  the  after- 
noon suits  them  best ;  they  do  not,  however,  refuse 
to  give  satisfaction  in  more  exposed  places  if  the 
soil  in  which  they  are  growing  is  in  any  way  good 
and  they  do  not  suffer  from  want  of  water. 

J.  Douglas. 


Manettia  bioolor. — This  slender  climbing 
stove  plant  has  a  pretty  appearance  trained  where 
vigorous  growing  climbers  would  soon  outgrow 
the  space  allotted  to  them.  Its  foliage  is  small 
and  neat,  and  the  flowers,  which  are  tube-shaped, 
bright  scarlet  with  a  yellow  tip.  Its  also  makes 
an  attractive  object  trained  around  a  few  sticks. 
It  may  be  seen  in  the  "P  range  at  Kew  treated 
in  this  way,  and  thickly  studded  with  flowers. — 
H.  P. 

Baphlolepis  ealicifolia. — E.  ovata  is  a 
slow-growing,  hardy  Japanese  shrub,  with  dark 
green  ovate  leaves,  but  K.  salioitolia  is  a  more  vi- 
gorous grower,  often  reaching  a  height  of  6  feet 
or  more.  It  has  numerous  slender  branches  and 
lanceolate  leaves  3  inches  or  i  inches  long.  Its 
flowers  are  borne  in  loose  panicles,  and  are  white, 
sometimes  slightly  suffused  with  pink.  They  may 
now  be  seen  in  abundance  in  the  temperate  house 
at  Kew.  It  is  a  native  of  China,  and  has  been 
long  known  in  this  country,  but  is  rarely  seen  out- 
side botanical  gardens. — H.  P. 

Chrysantheniums  at  Ke'w. — There  is  an 
unusually  fine  display  of  these  plants  in  the  con- 
servatory (No.  4)  at  Kew  just  now,  the  selection 
of  kinds  being  both  large  and  choice,  and  the 
plants  both  shapely  and  well  flowered.  In  the 
case  of  those  who  desire  to  make  notes  of  some 
of  the  most  useful  of  Chrysanthemums  for  general 
decorative  purposes  a  visit  to  Kew  would  not  be 
thrown  away.  There  is  no  attempt  at  any  out- 
rageous training  and  twisting,  so  as  to  form  stiff, 
unnatural-looking  specimens,  the  only  support  the 
plants  have  being  a  single  stake  ;  the  branches 
therefore  hang  gracefully  and  naturally.  In  pro- 
viding this  display  Kew  is  therefore  serving  a 
useful  purpose.  Collections  of  ornamental  plants 
from  which  the  public  may  select  the  most  useful 
kinds  further  the  interests  of  horticulture  in  no 
inconsiderable  degree,  and  Kew  is  about  the  only 
public  establishment  where  this  kind  of  work  can 
be  done  to  any  great  extent. 

Notes  from  Baden-Baden.— Vegetation 
here  now  looks  winterly  ;  herbaceous  plants  have 
died  down.  The  last  flowers  of  Crocus  longiflorus, 
however,  still  brave  the  storm,  and  open  when- 
ever a  sunbeam  appears ;  Primula  capitata  coerulea, 
the  lavender-coloured  variety,  is  also  still  in  full 
bloom,  although  it  has  been  constantly  sending 
up  flowers  since  August  last.  The  dark  coloured 
variety  (violacea)  never  blooms  so  late,  or  so 
abundantly.  Omphalodes  LuciliEe  and  its  white 
variety  also  both  flower  as  late  as  this  if  some 
protection  against  cold  rains  be  given  them.  A 
particular  race  of  Snowdrops  is  in  bud,  and  will 
fully  expand  as  soon  as  the  weather  becomes  dry. 
Romulea  Macowani  likewise  only  awaits  a  favour- 
able change  to  open  quantities  of  its  Crocus-like 
flowers,  so  welcome  about  this  time.  Under  glass 
a  plant  of  Paranephelius  uniflorus  is  very  showy, 
its  branches,  even  down  to  the  ground,  being 
loaded  with  Aster-like  flowers,  fully  4i-  inches 
across,  of  a  dazzling  golden  yellow.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  such  a  fine  plant  is  so  difficult  to 
increase.  I  tried  several  times  to  divide  it,  but 
nearly  lost  the  plant.— MAX  Lbichtlin. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


6085.— Gladiolus  viperatus.— If  "  W.  G.,"  Newport, 
U.S.A.,  will  give  his  address  to  Max  Leichtlin,  of  Baden- 
Baden,  he  would  send  him  some  bulbs  of  this  Gladiolus 
when  ripe  next  summer.     No  charge,  no  reciprocity. 

Heliotrope  White  Lady. — Under  glass  this  Helio- 
trope is  sufficiently  white  to  justify  the  name,  but  planted 
out  the  colour  is  washy  and  anything  but  white.  Never- 
theless, it  is  a  fairly  good  bedder.  It  is  quite  as  vigorous 
as  such  varieties  as  Miss  Nightingale,  and  flowers  as  freely, 
producing  large  heads  of  blossoms  that  are  delightfully 
fragrant. — J.  C.  C. 

Origin 'of  Galanthus  Scharloki.— This  rare  and 
interesting  variety  of  the  common  Snowdrop  (G.  nivalis) 
was,  I  find,  originally  found  wild  in  Western  Prussia  by  an 
apothecary  and  botanist.  M.  Scharloti,  of  Grandenz,  He 
says  that  some  stray  bulbs  of  it  can  still  be  gathered  in 
some  copses  in  thatcountry. — M.kxL^lTCR\AU,Bad'n-Baden. 

Salvia  Pitcheri.— Mr.  Bedford  says  (p  46S)  that  cut- 
tings of  this  Salvia  put  in  in  spring  are  of  little  use  imtil 
the  second  year.  In  this  I  dilTer  from  him.  We  have  here 
grown  several  dozen  this  ycir  from  cuttings  struck  in 
March,  which  have  each  carried  from  forty  to  fifty  flower- 
ng  sprays  in  6-inch  pots. — J.  Mayne,  BroadUtnds,  Romsey. 


HAllDY  PRIMROSES  FROM  SEED. 

A  FEW  years  ago  when  seeds  of  various  coloured 
Primroses  were  freely  advertised  I  secured  a 
supply,  and  the  result  was,  that  a  good  stock  of 
plants  was  raised,  and  the  variety  of  colours 
was  truly  charming.  They  ranged  from  deep 
crimson  to  mauve,  and  to  the  most  delicately 
tinted  yellows,  but  unfortunately  rabbits  soon 
worried  the  plants  to  death  after  they  were  put 
out.  In  order  to  get  strong  plants  for  flowering 
the  next  season,  the  seeds  cannot  be  sown  too 
early  in  the  new  year.  In  our  case  they  were 
sown  in  pans  which  were  placed  in  a  cool  house, 
and  the  soil  was  kept  constantly  moist,  but  as  the 
seeds  are  very  small  some  care  is  necessary  in 
watering,  or  they  are  liable  to  be  washed  out  of 
the  soil.  It  will  be  several  weeks  before  young 
plants  show  themselves,  and  when  they  do  they 
come  up  irregularly  ;  they  should  not  be  disturbed 
until  there  is  a  number  suificiently  large  to  bear 
removal.  In  our  case  we  did  not  disturb  them 
until  the  end  of  Mav,  when  most  of  the  seed  had 
produced  plants.  Previous  to  being  trans- 
planted the  pans  were  placed  in  a  cold  frame 
for  two  or  three  weeks  to  get  hardened.  A 
piece  of  ground  was  then  prepared  for  them  on 
a  shady  border.  In  order  to  secure  strong  plants 
they  must  have  shade  from  bright  sun,  and  a  cool 
rich  soil  to  grow  in.  In  our  case  we  placed  some 
finely  sifted  soil  about  their  roots.  The  space  was 
marked  out  into  rows  9  inches  apart ;  then  a  drill 
was  drawn  which  was  filled  with  the  fine  soil.  In 
this  the  plants  were  put  6  inches  apart,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  autumn  they  were  large  and  strong.  If 
the  weather  should  continue  dry  after  the  young 
seedlings  are  put  out  they  should  have  two  or 
three  soakings  of  water  in  order  to  get  them 
established.  In  mild  weather  in  November  they 
may  be  planted  out  where  they  are  to  flower. 
Those  fond  of  early  flowering  hardy  plants  could 
hardly  do  better  than  raise  two  or  three  hundred 
plants  of  these  Primroses.  Where  there  are  no 
rabbits  to  interfere  with  them  they  are  just  the 
subjects  to  adorn  woodland  walks  and  the  fronts 
of  shrubbery  borders,  nor  ought  they  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  more  prominent  positions  in  the 
dressed  grounds.  J.  C.  C. 


PLANTS  IN  FLOWEE. 

Paper-white  NarclssuB.— We  send  you  a  spilte  of 
this  Narcissus,  which  has  been  grown  in  the  open  air 
without  any  protection  wliatever.  It  is  not  a  stray  flower, 
hut  one  out  of  a  bed  of  several  hundred,  which  will  be  at 
their  best  in  a  fortnight.- f.  J.  Hdbekt  &  Co.,  Guernsey. 

*^*  Very  sweet  and  pretty.— ED. 

Chrysanthemums.— I  send  you  a  few  flowers  of 
Chrysanthemums  gathered  from  plants  which  I  put  out  in 
the  open  ground  in  May.  I  took  the  plants  up  in  the  end 
of  September,  potted  them  in  10-inch  pots,  then  fet  them 
in  a  shady  place  till  the  middle  of  October.  I  then  dis- 
budded them,  leaving  from  twenty  to  thirtv  buds  on  each 
plant,  and  put  them  into  a  cool  house,  where  they  now  are 
in  full  flower.-  D.  Dorward. 

*^f*  Very  fine  blooms  indeed  of  incurved  and  Japanese 
varieties,  James  Salter  among  the  latter  being  particularly 
fine.- Ed. 

Salvia  amabilis  alba.— We  send  you  a 
sketch  of  this  pretty  Sage,  which  we  have  raised. 
As  you  will  see,  it  is  very  effective,  and  in  order 
to  show  the  old  blue  form,  we  have  added  a  flower 
of  it  to  the  same  plate.— Dammann  &  Co.,  Por- 
tici,  Italy. 

*^*  Apparently  a  very  pretty  Sage.  The  illus- 
tration shows  the  plant  to  be  of  a  bushy  growth, 
somewhat  resembling  S.  farinacea.  The  flower- 
spikes  are  slender  and  overtop  the  foliage.  The 
flowers,  which  are  about  the  size  of  those  of  S. 
Pitcheri,  are  arranged  densely  on  the  spikes.  The 
drawing  of  the  original  species  represents  them  of 
a  deep  ultramarine  blue,  while  those  of  the  alba 
variety  are  pure  white. — Ed. 

Euoharis  subedentata. — In  the  Palm 
house  at  Kew  this  plant  is  bearing  several  scapes 
of  bloom.  The  flowers,  which  are  about  2  inches 
across,  are  pure  white,  pendulous,  and  borne 
about  half-a-dozen  together  on  the  end  of  a  scape 
about  1  foot  in  length.  Unfortunately,  this  species 
is  a  shy  bloomer,  otherwise  it  would  prove  a  useful 
winter  plant.    As  has  been  noted  before,  it  has 
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been  distributed  as  E.  Candida;  indeed  until  re- 
cently it  was  generally  accepted  as  that  plant.  E. 
Candida,  however,  is 'a  much  superior  species ;  it 
flowers  profusely,  and  its  flowers  are  much  larger 
than  those  of  E.  subedentata.  As  there  appears  to 
be  some  confusion  with  regard  to  several  of  the 
species  of  Eacharis,  we  intend  shoitly  to  give  a 
description  of  all  those  known  to  horticulture, 
along  with  figures  of  some  of  them.  This  plant  is 
also  known  as  Calliphruria  subedentata. 

Dahlia  imperialls.— This  Dahlia,  although 
■when  in  llower  a  noble  plant,  is  seldom  seen  in 
gardens.  The  height  needed  in  order  to  allow  it 
room  to  fully  develop  itself  doubtless  prevents 
many  from  growing  it ;  j  ct  in  structures  in  which 
there  are  a  dozen  feet  of  head  room,  and  where  it 
can  be  kept  in  an  intermediate  temperature,  it 
should  certainly  be  grown.  Every  recurring  sea- 
son it  is  very  attractive  about  this  time  in  one  of 
the  octagons  of  the  temperate  house  at  Kew,  but 
this  year  it  is  dwarfer  than  usual,  and  the  flowers 
fewer.  Even  a^  seen  there  just  now,  however,  it 
is  a  grand  plant. — H.  P. 

Buddleia  auriculata.— A  flowering  branch 
of  this  deliciously  scented  South  American  shrub 
has  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Green,  from  Sir  George 
Macleay's  garden,  at  Pendell  Court,  llletchingley. 
It  is  a  slender  growing  plant  with  long  shoots 
sparingly  furnished  with  pointed  lance-shaped 
leaves  silvery  beneath.  Tlie  flowers,  which  are 
small,  are  produced  numerously  in  dense  clusters 
fjom  the  leaf  a.xils  on  the  upper  parts  of  the 
shoots.  Their  colour  is  yellowish  white.  The 
perfume  resembles  that  of  a  mi.xture  of  Cowslips 
and  Chinese  Primulas,  and  is  powerful  enough  to 
quite  scent  a  room.  We  should  like  to  have  some 
further  information  from  51r.  Green  respecting 
this  interesting  plant. 

Bignonia  venusta. — Some  beautiful  (lower- 
ing sprays  of  this  showy  South  American  climbing 
plant  have  reached  us  from  Sir  George  Macleay's 
garden  at  Pendell  Court,  Bletchingley,  where  Mr. 
Green  tells  us  it  is  now  in  great  beauty,  being 
furnished  with  branches  as  much  as  G  feet  in 
length,  completely  wreathed  with  dense  clusters 
of  bright  orange  blooms.  This  is  an  old  introduc- 
tion, but  still  a  comparatively  unknown  plant, 
though  better  than  nine-tenths  of  the  modern 
introductions.  It  requires  plenty  of  room  and 
liberal  treatment.  Where  it  succeeds  thoroughly, 
as  at  Pondell  Court,  there  are  few  more  beautiful 
sights  than  a  large  specimen  festooning  the  way, 
not  only  with  elegant  growth,  but  showy  blos- 
soms. A  coloured  plate  of  it  appeared  in  The 
Gakden,  Vol.  XXt.,  p.  276. 

Single  Chrysanthetnuma — Some  uncom- 
monly pretty  single-Howered  Chrysanthemums 
have  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  J.  Green  from  his 
nursery  at  Thorpe,  Norwich.  The  prettiest  among 
them  is  one  named  Magenta  King.  Its  flowers, 
which  are  some  3  inches  across,  have  a  double  row 
of  florets  of  a  bright  crimson-magenta  colour, 
forming  a  pleasing  contrast  with  the  centre,  which 
is  bright  yellow.  Beauty  of  Elgenberg,  apure  white, 
is  also  very  pretty.  The  flowers  of  Fair  Marguerite 
are  a  dirty  white  compared  with  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding; indeed,  it  is  scarcely  worth  growing,  unless 
it  comes  better  than  the  specimens  sent  to  us. 
Lilac  Gem  has  small  deep  lilac  flowers  with  a 
central  ring.  Tisiphone  is  the  most  singular  of 
all,  inasmuch  as  the  flowers  are  deeply  cleft  and 
twisted  in  all  directions.  The  colour,  a  reddish 
brown,  is  peculiarly  pleasing.  Mr.  Green  also 
seods  a  fine  gathering  of  the  new  Lady  Selborne, 
assuredly  one  of  the  loveliest  of  white  Chrysan- 
themums in  cultivation. 

Chrysanthemums  from  America  —We 

have  received  from  Mr.  ,1.  Thorpe,  o£  Qaeen's.New 
York,  a  boxful  of  fresh  blooms  of  new  vaiieties  of 
Japanese  Chrysanthemums  which  he  has  raised  in 
his  nursery  there.  They  arrived  in  perfect  condi- 
tion, though  twelve  days  on  the  journey.  The 
stalk  of  each  flower  was  inserted  in  a  raw  Potato 
kept  in  position  by  a  long  nail  driven  through  the 
bottom  of  the  bos.  Amongst  these  blooms  there 
are  several  strikingly  beautiful  sorts.    AU  of  them 


are  semi-double,  that  is,  the  centres  are  not  filled 
up  by  florets,  and  the  prominent  yellow  bosses  en- 
hance, we  think,  considerably  the  beauty  of  the 
flowers.  A  medium-sized  bloom  with  pure  yellow 
tubular  florets  is  extremely  beautiful,  and  so  are 
others  of  a  bright  magenta  and  a  deep  maroon- 
crimson.  A  white  variety,  too,  is  exquisite,  inas- 
much as  the  long,  slender,  pore  white  florets  re- 
flex elegantly,  leaving  the  conspicuous  disk  ex- 
posed. Mr.  Thorpe  remarks  that  his  seedlings 
"  have  caused  quite  a  sensation  among  New  York 
flower  lovers.'' 

WINTER    FLOWERS    AT    FROGMORE. 

Besides  the  feast  of  Chrysanthemums  which 
awaited  the  return  of  the  Queen  to  Windsor, 
Mr.  Jones  had  prepared  a  charming  display  of 
other  winter-flowering  plants  in  the  Royal  gar- 
dens. Several  of  the  houses  teem  with  masses 
of  gay  flowers,  all  intended  either  for  the  em- 
belHshment  of  the  Castle  or  for  furnishing  cut 
flowers,  the  demand  for  which  in  such  an  es- 
tablishment is  of  course  enormous.  All  kinds 
of  plants  that  can  be  relied  on  for  affording  a 
large  supply  of  bright  and  showy  blossoms  are 
]5ressed  into  the  service,  and  for  the  most  part 
these  are  grown  in  various  sizes  by  hundreds 
and  even  thousands.  The  most  noteworthy 
among  those  in  good  condition  at  the  present 
time  are  the  following  : — • 

PoiNSETTrAs.  The  brilliant  heads  of  bracts  of 
these,  olten  over  a  foot  across,  light  up  every 
warm  jjlaut  house.  Some  of  the  phmts  are  as 
much  as  6  feet  in  height,  but  the  majority  of 
them  are  only  moderately  large  specimens, 
clothed  to  the  bases  with  foliage.  The  taller 
plants  amongst  them  are  indispensable  for 
floral  decorations  at  the  Castle,  in  the  capa- 
cious halls  and  rooms  of  which  small  plants 
would  be  ineffective.  In  one  of  the  houses 
there  is  a  capital  illustration  of  the  value  of 
Poinsettias  as  decorative  plants.  In  the 
Chrysanthemum  house,  described  in  our 
columns  last  week,  a  rockery,  planted  with 
Ferns  and  other  fine-foliaged  plants,  occupies 
the  end  of  the  house.  Among  these  some 
Poinsettias  were  grouped  here  and  there  irre- 
gularly, and  their  brilliant  scarlet  bracts  seen 
against  the  green  background  produced  a 
charming  eff'ect,  particularly  in  contrast  with 
the  sombre  green  foliage  of  Cycas  revoluta,  a 
fine  plant  of  which  was  encircled  with  Poin- 
settias. Only  the  old  Poinsettia  pulcherrima 
is  grown  here,  as  none  of  the  newer  kinds  are 
considered  to  surpass  it. 

LiBosi.v  PEXRiiosEXSis  is  another  favourite 
plant,  judging  by  the  large  number  grown  of 
it.  It  is  a  most  valuable  winter-flowering 
plant,  and  much  superior  to  the  older  and 
better-known  L.  floribunda,  which  is  said  to 
be  one  of  its  parents.  Its  habit  of  growth  is 
neater  than  that  of  L.  floribunda,  and  it  is  a 
more  profuse  flowerer;  the  flowers,  moreover, 
are  larger  and  brighter  coloured,  being  of  a 
bright  yellow  tipped  with  red.  AVhen  seen  in 
large  masses,  as  here,  it  produces  a  strikingly 
pretty  effect.  The  plants  vary  from  9  inches 
to  7  feet  in  height,  and  are  perfect  masses  of 
bloom.  This  Libonia  is  certainly  deserving  of 
more  extensive  cubivation  for  autumn  and 
winter  blooming,  being  quite  as  easy  to  propa- 
gate and  grow  as  the  older  kind.  Early  spring 
struck  cuttings  make  nice  compact  plants  by 
the  end  of  Septeraljer,  and  from  the  njiddle  of 
October  they  continue  to  flower  uninter 
ruptedly  for  several  weeks.  Like  all  other 
winter  flowering  stove  plants,  it  requires 
liberal  treatment.  Serioographis  Ghies- 
breghtiana  is  said  to  be  the  other  parent  of 
L.  penrhosensis ;  it  is  a  pretty  winter  flowerer, 
and  finds  a  place  in  the  Frogmore  gelection, 


Its  tall,  slender  flower-stems,  furnished  with 
deep  scarlet  blossoms,  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing some  charming  effects  interspersed 
with  delicate  Ferns  and  other  plants. 

RiviNAS  among  berried  plants  are  uncom- 
monly fine,  and  we  had  never  before  seen  plants 
so  profusely  furnished  with  berries.  These 
Rivinas  have  an  extremely  pretty  effect  when 
interspersed  with  groups  of  flowering  and  fine 
foliaged  plants,  and  are  most  useful  for  room 
adornment.  Echeveria  retusa,  not  a  commonly 
grown  plant,  is  here  found  a  most  useful  winter 
flowerer.  The  blossoms  are  a  bright  orange- 
scarlet,  produced  in  loose  clusters.  The  foliage 
being  covered  with  a  glaucous  hue  adds  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  plant.  Plumbago  rosea 
Euphorbia  jacquinia3flora,  Centropogon  Luoy- 
anus,  Eucharis  amazonioa  and  Candida,  Per- 
sian Cyclamen,  double  and  single  ,  Chinese 
Primulas,  and  other  well-known  plants  are,  of 
course,  largely  grown  for  winter  flower.  Newer 
introductions  of  merit  also  receive  attention, 
and  none  more  deservedly  than  the  new  Jasmi- 
nnm  gracillimura,  which  is  just  commeuoingto 
furnish  its  winter  crop  of  bloom.  The  elegant 
habit  of  growth  of  this  Jasmine,  combined  with 
the  chaste  purity  and  delicious  perfume  of  its 
flowers,  renders  it  an  invaluable  plant,  and  more 
especially  as  it  is  so  easy  to  grow  and  propa- 
gate, and  never  fails  to  produce  a  profusion  of 
bloom.  It  is  well  adapted  for  cutting  from,  as 
the  flowers  are  borne  in  clusters,  terminating 
slender  twigs,  and  it  is  also  perfectly  amenable 
for  growing  into  presentable  specimens  without 
training  or  tying.  The  old  Cypripedium  iu- 
sigiie  is  grown  numerously,  and  some  varieties 
of  it  here  but  little  inferior  to  the  Maulei  form 
may  be  found  among  the  general  stock.  Other 
Orchids  of  the  most  useful  class,  such  asLselia 
anceps,  Calanthe  Veitchi,  are  grown  admirably. 
Besides  these  flowering  plants  there  are  house- 
fuls  of  fine  foliage  plants,  such  as  the  tinest 
sorts  of  Draca3na,  Croton,  Maranta,  Dieffen- 
bachia,  Anthurium,  and  other  genera;  in 
short,  every  sort  of  plant  adapted  for  floral 
decoration  on  a  grand  scale  grown  to  perfec- 
tion. G, 


Helleborus  nlger  altlfolius.— "Veronica' 

writes  (p.  ioii),  "  Cut  who  can  tell  us  the  native 
habitat  of  H.  altifolius  ?  "  I  have  written  in  a 
contemporary  a  pretty  full  account  of  this  great 
Christmas  Hose.  I  have  traced  it  to  its  native 
habitat  in  Carniola.  Herr  Gusmus,  of  Villach, 
has  since  written  me  that  I  am  quite  correct,  and 
that  it  occurs  plentifully  in  Southern  Austria.  It 
is  abundantly  in  flower  here.  If  any  of  your  readers 
would  like  to  call  and  see  it  they  are  very  welcome 
to  do  so. — Wm.  Brockbank,  Brockhurst,  Bids- 
bury 

*,*  Long  years  before  Mr.  Brockbank  wrote 
a  line  about  this  plant  its  true  name  and  value 
were  given  in  The  Gaeden.— Ed. 

Hardy  Ferns.— May  I  express  a  hope  that  "  Pellsea  " 
will  supplement  his  concise  and  excellent  contributions  to 
The  Garden  on  J'erns  by  a  description  of  our  hardy  British 
varieties,  their  culture,  management,  and  propagation?  With 
a  little  information  and  instruction  most  of  us  would  be  able 
to  grow  them  in  the  open,  but  it  is  not  given  to  the  many 
the  means  to  cjmmand  a  stove,  or  even  a  fireenhouse.  I 
feel  sure  that  a  continuance  of  tlie  papers  on  tender  Ferns, 
if  extended  to  the  many  beau- if ul  varieties  that  can  be 
grown  in  this  country  in  our  own  gardens,  will  be  gratefully 
welcomed  aud  appreciated. — ^VIL^CHaI0RB. 

Fungi. — Allow  me  to  correct  an  error  which  might  lead 
to  a  serious  misconception  of  fact.  In  your  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  .Scientific  Committee  of  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society  (p.  4J8)  you  say  that  Mr.  W.  (i.  Smith 
showed  ex  <mples  of  a  fungus  named  Isaria  fuciformis  from 
tlie  "  site "  of  the  Model  Farm,  Glasnevin.  This  would 
imply  tint  that  institution  was  extinct,  which  is  so  far 
from  the  truth,  that  the  real  fact  is,  it  is  in  a  most  flourish- 
ing condition.  Dwing  to  my  bad  writing,  when  sending  htr. 
Smith  the  material  he  read  the  word  "Silo "for  "site," 
If  you  will  kindly  make  this  correction  jou  will  greatly 
obhge  me.  I  ra<ay  add  that  I  think  the  plant  in  question 
will  probably  prove  not  to  be  the  Isaria  mentioned.-- 
(J.  rjM,  ITonkst'jvjn,  Duiiin. 
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TPIE  AEUM  FAMILY. 

A  BETTEK  illustration  of  the  water-loving  charac- 
ter o£  the  whole  of  the  members  of  the  Arum 
family  could  not  well  be  given  than  that  shown  in 
the  accompanying  engravings,  which  represent 
two  well-known  plants  growing  under  those  con- 
ditions which  Nature  provides  for  them,  and  under 
which  alone,  imitated  in  our  plant  houses,  can 


fluence  the  air  about  them  is  kept  ever  humid  and 
genial.  Travellers  tell  us  that  in  these  forests  the 
evaporation  is  as  excessive  as  that  of  a  vapour 
bath,  and  so  it  is  in  the  Old  World  wherever  the 
Arum  family  is  represented — always  excessive.  Like 
Ferns,  Arums  thrive  best  under  extremely  moist  con- 
ditions. In  the  case  of  both  there  may  be  excep- 
tions, but  one  cannot  err  in  imitating  Nature.  No 
one  could  desire  to  have  Spathiphyllum  Dechardi 
better  grown  than  we  here  see  done  by  Nature 
herself.     To  neglect  to  supply  it  with  an  abund- 


Spathiphyllum  Dechardi  at  home. 


anything  like  success  in  their  cultivation  be 
achieved.  Arums  frequent  only  the  moistest  of 
situations,  and  whether  found  in  the  dense 
jungles  of  the  western  or  eastern  Tropics  or  in  the 
more  temperate  regions,  they  are  always  either 
luxuriating  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  or  under  the 
shade  of  some  fjrest  in  which  moisture  is  abun- 
dant. The  headquarters  perhaps  of  the  Order  is 
Tropical  America,  especially  tlie  southern  portion. 
Here  Anthuriums,  Philodendrons,  Monsteras,  and 
Caladiums,  along  with  hosts  of  others,  are  found 
clinging  round  the  limbs  of  the  gigantic  forest 
trees  to  whose  shade  they  are  indebted  for  protec- 
tion from  scorching  sunlight,  and  under  whose  in- 


ance  of  water  is,  so  far  as  this  plant  and  others  of 
the  same  genus  are  concerned,  almost  sure  to  end 
in  failure.  The  wretched  condition  of  the  Arum 
Lily  treated  as  a  pot  plant  in  the  ordinary  pot- 
bound  manner,  as  compared  with  what  it  is  when 
planted  out  and  deluged  with  water,  is  another 
instance  of  the  same  sort  of  mismanagement.  An- 
thurium  Scherzerianum  and  A.  Andreanum  are 
almost  semi-aquatic  in  their  habits,  and  although 
the  latter  is  found  sometimes  growing  upon  the 
trunks  of  trees,  yet  an  abundance  of  rain  and  an 
atmosphere  heavily  laden  with  moisture  supply  it 
with  those  conditions  with  which  it  meets  along 
the  stream  banks  or  in  heavy  marshes. 


The  Spathipiiyllums,  including  the  species 
here  represented,  along  with  S.  candidum,  S. 
floribundum,  and  S.  Patini,  known  in  gardens  as 
Anthuriums,  are  all  natives  of  the  humid  forests 
of  Columbia.  Some  good  specimens  of  these, 
along  with  several  others,  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
Aroid  house  and  in  the  Palm  house  at  Kew.  The 
Caladiums, Alocasias,  Colocasias,  and  Xanthosomas, 
all  nearly  related  to  each  other  both  in  affinity 
and  appearance,  are  best  planted  out,  or,  if  kept 
in  pots,  they  must  have  a  liberal  amount  of  root 
room  and  abundance  of  water.  The  noble  appear- 
ance of  some  of  these  plants  when  planted  out 
has  been  well  exemplified  in  the  Palm  house  at 
Kew  this  year.  There  might  have  been  seen  Xan- 
thosoma  violacea,  whose  enormous  leaves  and 
violet-purple  leaf-stalks  are  highly  ornamental, 
X.  robusta,  with  foliage  3  feet  across,  and  6  feet 
in  height;  X.  versicolor, Alocasia  macrorhiza,whose 
stem  is  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  6  feet  high,  and 
crowned  with  ahead  of  large  sagittate  green  leaves ; 
A.  zebrina,  characterised  by  a  leaf-stalk  with  a 
zebra-like  variegation,  and  many  others,  all  emi- 
nently adapted  for  large  tropical  stoves,  in  which 
they  can  be  planted  out. 

The  Amoephophallus  and  allied  kinds  are 
other  noble  members  of  the  Arum  family.  Atten- 
tion has  already  been  directed  to  the  fine  appear- 
ance created  by  a  bed  of  the  A.  campanulatus  at 
Kew,  and  there  are  now  in  the  Palm  house  several 
fine  specimens  of  this  plant,  whose  singular  ap- 
pearance, which  may  be  likened  to  that  of  a 
gigantic  vegetable  umbrella,  contrasts  effectively 
with  the  plants  among  which  it  stands.  The 
colossal  member  of  this  section  of  the  Order — viz., 
Conophallus  Titanum— has  not  yet  developed  to 
its  full  dimensions  under  cultivation,  but  in  time 
it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  reach  its  best  in  our 
tropical  houses.  In  addition  to  the  above,  there 
still  remain  hosts  of  good  garden  plants  among 
I  he  Anthuriums,  Aglaonemas,  DiefEenbachias, 
Philodendrons,  and  Syngoniums,  to  which  it  will 
be  well  worth  the  while  of  those  who  have  large 
tropical  houses  to  fill  to  devote  attention. 

Calla  iETHlOPiCA,  Kichardia,  Arum  Lily,  or 
Lily  of  the  Nile,  by  whichever  name  one  cares  to 
call  it,  is  one  of  our  every-day  plants,  grown  by 
all  and  admired  by  all  both  for  its  handsome  leaves 
and  for  its  large  white,  sweet-smelling,  trumpet- 
shaped  flowers  so-called,  but  I  suppose  everyone 
knows  that  they  are  no  more  flowers  than  the 
sheath  that  envelops  the  Wheat  ear.  The  flowers 
are,  however,  inside  that  white  trumpet,  and  it  is 
to  their  distilling  energy  that  the  sweet  odour 
emitted  from  the  tube  is  due.  Arum  Lilies  are 
much  used  for  the  decoration  of  churches  about 
Christmas  time,  and  again  at  Easter  they  play  a 
prominent  part  in  the  same  kind  of  work.  In 
order  to  have  a  good  supply  of  the  flowers  of  this 
plant  the  following  directions  may  be  followed 
with  advantage  :  Early  in  June  the  plants  should 
be  shaken  out  of  their  pots,  cut  up  into  as  many 
pieces  as  possible,  and  planted  intrenches  prepared 
as  for  Celery — that  is,  to  three  parts  of  loam  add  one 
part  of  fresh  cow  manure,  and  place  a  layer  of  it 
in  the  bottom  of  a  trench  about  1  foot  deep. 
All  through  the  summer  an  abundance  of  water 
should  be  given  with  a  liberal  addition  of  liquid 
manure  as  the  plants  advance  in  growth.  About 
the  end  of  September  lift  each  plant  with  a  good- 
sized  ball  of  earth  attached  to  it  and  repot,  plac- 
ing them  afterwards  in  a  shaded  position  in  a  cool 
house  for  a  few  days  so  that  no  check  may  be  ex- 
perienced. When  established  they  may  be  placed 
in  a  light  airy  position  in  a  greenhouse  or  frame, 
and  as  near  the  glass  as  possible.  The  tempera- 
ture should  not  exceed  55°,  a  degree  of  warmth 
which  will  be  sufficient  to  bring  them  into  bloom 
by  Christmas  time  and  onwards,  until  Easter. 
Resting  or  drying  oif  for  a  time  after  flowering  is 
not  good  treatment  for  these  plants ;  they  should 
be  well  supplied  with  water  always.  There  is  a 
variety  of  C.  sthiopica  known  as  C.  hastata, 
distinguished  by  its  yellow  flowers.  Both  these 
plants  are  natives  of  the  Cape,  and  not  of  the  Nile 
region.  It  is  strange  that  neither  the  Lily  of  the 
Nile,  northe  Sacred  Lotus  (Nelumbiumspsciosum), 
nor  the  Sacred  Reed  (Papyrus  antiquorum)  are 
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now  found  wild  in  Egypt,  nor  does  there  appear  to 
exist  any  proofs  of  their  ever  having  been  wild 
there  other  than  the  name,  which  stands  for  but 
little. B. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  GLASS  HOUSES. 
The  more  we  see  and  hear  on  this  subject  the  more 
are  we  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  future 
o-lass  roof  Avill  have  to  cover  all  in  and  leave  neither 
woodwork  nor  putty  exposed  to  the  weather.  In 
other  words — glass  roofs  will  be  put  together  like 
slates  upon  the  roof  of  a  dnelling-house,  or  in  some 
similar  w^ay.  The  only  objection  to  this  plan  is 
that  the  rain  would  get  in  between  the  panes  laid 
edge  to  edge, — flush,  for  there  is  no  difficulty  about 
the  lap  over  at  the  tops  of  the  panes.  If  any  means 
could  be  devised  by  which  the  panes  could  be  fixed 
together  at  the  edges  when  laid  flat  we  should  at 
once  overcome  the  difficulty  and  do  away  with  guts, 
astragals,  putty  and  all  outside  projections.  This 
is  the  point  which  horticultural  builders  have  now 
to  study.  At  present,  in  any  attempts  at  cover- 
ing in  the  frame-work  of  the  roof  with  glass 
the  panes  overlap  both  endways  and  sideways, 
hence  allow  much  heat  to  escape  at  the  numerous 
laps,  and  the  wind  also  rushes  in  on  windy  days, 
keeping  down  temperature  and  entailing  the  use  of 
more  fuel.  The  only  modern  houses  I  ever  saw 
glassed  in  the  way  I  have  suggested,  were  exhibited 
by  a  French  builder  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878, 
and  he  got  over  the  difficulty  of  the  seams  where 
the  edges  of  the  glass  met  by  pasting  over  them 
narrow  strips  of  tinfoil,  which  appeared  very  en- 
during and  effectual,  but  did  not  look  very  neat.  The 
roof  had,  however,  a  smooth  appearance,  was  per- 
fectly water-tight,  and  every  portion  of  the  woodwork 
was  covered  over  so  that  nopainting  of  rafters  or  any- 
thing else  outside  was  needed.  Some  builders  have 
already  got  rid  of  outside  putty,  simply  bedding  the 
panes  on  a  thin  layer  of  putty  liiid  on  the  rabet 
beneath;  but  they  still  retain  the  wooden  ridge 
between  the  panes  as  well  as  the  rafters.  They 
only  need  now  to  go  a  step  further  and  get  rid  of 
the  last,  making  the  panes  meet  over  them  and  the 
riddle  will  be  solved.  The  man  who  secures  a 
patent  for  soaie  design  of  this  sort  will  probably 
succeed.  It  is  what  gardeners  want.  They  have 
objections  to  wholly  puttyless  glazing  because  of 
the  hard  firing  such  roofs  entail,  losing  in  one  way 
what  is  gained  in  another,  especially  in  early 
forcing;  cutting  the  panes  wide  and  smoothly  at 
their  edges,  and  laying  them  close,  edge  to  edge, 
on  a  bed  of  putty  over  all,  one  would  think  was 
not  an  impossible  matter.  If  the  panes  could  be 
fixed  in  position  by  a  spring  or  copper  nail,  nothing 
more  would  be  required,  for  in  pressing  down  the 
glass  upon  the  putty  the  latter  would  work  up 
into  any  .small  spaces  between  and  fill  them  up 
effectually.  This  is  just  what  happens  in  glazing 
without  outside  putty.  The  panes  are  not  cut 
particularly  smooth  at  the  edges,  the  putty  works 
between  them,  and  the  wooden  ridge  of  the  astra- 
gal is  skinned  off  by  the  knife  afterwards  and  is 
quite  safe  against  drip.  It  takes  little  to  hold  a 
pane  of  glass  in  its  place,  and  in  a  roof  glazed  in 
the  way  suggested  there  wovdd  really  be  no  points 
for  any  force  such  as  wind  to  lay  hold  of.  A\lien 
I  came  here  I  found  an  old  Peach  house  glazed  in 
this  way  that  had  stood  for  fifty  or  sixty  years ;  but 
it  was  of  homely  construction  and  merely  an  ex- 
periment, the  panes  being  old  fashioned  and  only 
about  3  inches  long  and  5  inches  wide,  fixed  by 
copper  tacks.  The  roof  looked  rather  ragged,  but 
it  served  its  purpose,  and  during  the  whole  time 
just  named  never  needed  to  be  painted  outside. 
With  panes  2  or  3  feet  long,  however,  and  from 
1  foot  to  2  feet  broad,  such  a  roof  would  be  a  very 
diflterent  affair.  J.  S.  W. 


Eranthemum  Anderaoni.^I  am  glad 
that  so  skilful  a  cultivator  as  Mr.  Hudson,  of 
Gannersbury  House,  has  taken  this  plant  in 
hand,  and  that  attention  has  been  called  to  its 
merits ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  showy  and  useful 
stove  plants  in  cultivation,  for  it  may  be  grown 
in  almost  the  smallest  of  pots  to  a  size  large 
enough  to  bear  a  spike  or  two  of  flowers,  and  it 


may  be  had  in  bloom  at  any  time  by  resting, 
cutting  back,  or  propagating  fresh  stock  at  dif- 
ferent periods.  For  years  I  have  been  trying  to 
effect  a  cross  between  this  Eranthemum  and  E. 
pulchellnm,  but  have  never  succeeded,  although 
I  have  raised  many  seedlings  frcm  both.  If  they 
would  only  breed  together,  the  progeny  ought  to 
be  good. — S.  D. 


PAVETTAS. 


Two  species  of  these  handsome  cinchonaceous 
plants  well  deserve  a  place  amongst  stove  plants, 
viz.,  P.  borbonica  and  P.  caffra.  Of  these  the 
first  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  evergreen  varie- 
gated stove  subjects.  It  is  a  hard-wooded  species, 
erect  in  habit,  and  incapable  of  being  made  to 
branch  out  xmtil  it  has  acquired  considerable 
strength  and  height.  Indeed  it  looks  best  when 
confined  to  a  single  stem.  The  loaves  are  a  foot  or 
more  in  length,  shining,  bright  green,  distinctly 
marked  with  blackish  green,  and  the  mid-rib  red. 
It  may  be  propagated  from  eyes  with  a  leaf  attached 
or  from  young  side  shoots  such  as  spring  from 
the  main  stem  when  the  plant  gets  strong  enough, 
or  from  shoots  prodiiced  by  a  specimen  that  has 
been  headed  back.  The  cuttings  should  be  put 
singly  in  small  pots  in  a  brisk  bottom  heat  if  avail- 
able, kept  close,  moist  and  shaded.  They  generally 
require  a  good  length  of  time  to  form  roots.  When 
these  are  present  in  sufficient  numbers  move  the 
young  plants  to  larger  pots,  rising  good  sandy  peat, 
and  keep  them  in  a  brisk  heat.  Supposing  the 
cuttings  to  have  been  taken  off  in  the  spring,  it 
will  be  August  by  the  time  they  get  fully  esta- 
blished in  their  pots.  Treat  generally  during  the 
remainder  of  the  summer  as  required  by  other 
evergreen  warm  stove  subjects,  syringing  daily  over- 
head, with  a  moist  atmosphere  and  shade  when  the 
sun  is  powerful.  A  temperature  of  65°  will  be 
enough  for  the  winter.  In  spring  give  them  6  or 
7-inch  pots,  increasing  the  heat  as  the  days  get 
longer:  all  further  needed  will  be  a  continuance 
of  the  treatment  given  last  summer,  and  a  similar 
course  when  winter  again  comes  rouud,  with  pot 
room  as  the  roots  want  it.  The  plants  should  be 
grown  on  so  long  as  they  retain  their  lower  leaves, 
after  the  loss  of  which  they  lose  much  of  their 
beauty,  and  ought  to  be  shortened  in  when  the 
stools  will  produce  cuttings. 

P.  CAFFRA  makes  growth  in  the  w^ay  of  Gardenia 
intermedia,  and  produces  flowers  in  bunches  like  a 
small  white  Ixora ;  it  is  a  free  bloomer,  its'  flowers 
look  very  pretty  on  the  plant,  and  are  well  adapted 
for  cutting.  It  strilies  freely  from  cuttings  of  the 
young  shoots  put  in  about  the  end  of  April,  at 
which  time  they  may  usually  be  had  in  suitable 
condition  ;  place  them  singly  in  little  pots,  filled 
with  sand ;  they  will  root  in  a  month  if  kept  warm, 
close,  moist  and  shaded.  After  the  small  pots  are 
filled  with  roots  move  into  others,  3  or  4  inches  in 
diameter,  using  sandy  peat ;  pinch  out  the  points  of 
the  shoots  and  grow  on  in  a  moderate  stove  heat 
with  a  little  shade,  and  some  air  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  syringing  in  the  afternoon.  In  August 
give  them  pots  2  or  3  in.  larger,  and  encourage  them 
to  fill  the  soil  before  winter,  during  which  time  a 
temperature  of  60°  will  be  enough.  More  pot  room 
will  be  needed  in  spring,  pinching  out  the  points  of 
the  leading  shoots  ;  treat  as  to  warmth  and  other 
matters  as  in  the  preceding  summer.  The  plant  is 
a  good  grower,  and  the  young  stock  will  require 
larger  pots  before  the  growing  season  is  over.  If 
all  has  gone  well  most  of  the  principal  shoots  will 
produce  flowers  during  the  early  part  of  autumn, 
after  which  the  points  of  the  growths  may  be  cut 
back  slightly,  and  the  plants  wintered  as  before. 
Give  more  root  room,  in  spring,  and  treat  generally 
as  advised  for  the  preceding  season's  growth.  By 
cutting  in  a  little  annually  and  partially  re- 
moving the  soil  when  needful,  they  will  last  for 
years.  This  Pavetta  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  but  does  best  with  more  warmth  than 
most  plants  from  the  same  region  require. 

Insects. — The  daily  use  of  the  syringe  advised 
during  the  growing  season  will  keep  the  smaller 
insects  in  check.  Should  scale,  or  bug,  attack  the 
plants,  both  of  which  insects  will  thrive  on  them. 


syringe  with   insecticide   when   at   rest,    sponging 
the  leaves  if  growth  is  in  progress,        T.  Baines. 


TEEMINALIA  ELEGANS. 

In  this  we  have  an  evergreen  plant  from  Madaga^scar, 
distinct  and  handsome.  Its  trifoliate,  lance-shaped 
leaves  are  not  unlike  those  of  some  of  the  Aralias, 
and  are  extremely  beautiful ;  the  ground  colour  is 
deep  green,  the  mid-rib  red,  and  a  red  reticulation 
runs  through  the  v\'hole  of  the  leaves ;  as  they  get 
old  this  red  veining  becomes  almost  as  clearly  de- 
fined and  vivid  as  that  of  the  beautiful  An^ctochi- 
lus  setaceus.  It  is  a  plant  of  medium  or  small 
growth,  attaining  about  the  same  size  as  Aralia 
Veitchi,  and  easily  grown  where  a  high  tempera- 
ture can  be  maintained.  It  can  be  propagated  by 
grafting  it  on  any  of  the  Aralias  with  pithy  stems, 
like  A.  Veitchi  ;  it  will  also  grow  from  root  cuttings, 
made  from  half-inch  pieces  of  the  stronger  roots,  in- 
serted with  their  ends  just  above  the  surface  in 
pots  drained  and  filled  with  sand  in  a  temperature 
of  75°  or  80°.     When  raised  in  this  way  the 

Cuttings  should  be  put  in  about  the  end  of 
March  so  that  the  plant  from  which  they  are  taken 
can  at  once  be  started  afresh  in  a  brisk  heat ;  the 
cuttings  as  soon  as  they  commence  to  grow  must  be 
stood  in  a  moderately  light  position.  When  they 
have  made  a  few  leaves  they  should  be  moved  singly 
into  3  inch  pots,  using  good  peaty  soil  with  sand 
added :  they  will  bear  through  the  summer  as  much 
heat  as  any  plant  in  cultivation,  say  from  75°  in 
the  night  to  80°  or  90°  by  day  in  bright  weather. 
Shade  from  the  sun  when  it  is  powerful,  giving  air 
in  accordance  with  the  weather,  and  syringing  over- 
head in  the  afternoons,  with  a  moderately  humid 
atmosphere  all  through  the  season  of  growth.  By 
July  the  plants  will  bear  moving  to  4-inch  pots; 
after  this  continue  to  treat  as  before  until  the  ap- 
proach of  colder  weather  ;  then  leave  off  shading, 
keeping  the  atmosphere  drier.  A  temperature  of 
60°  or  65°  should  be  kept  up  by  night  in  the  winter, 
with  less  water  at  the  roots,  but  the  soil  must  never 
be  let  to  get  dry,  or  the  foliage  of  this  and  all  simi- 
lar plants  will  suffer.  In  spring  increase  the  warmth 
and  resume  the  treatment  generally  recommended 
for  the  preceding  summer,  giving  pots  2  or  3  inches 
larger  as  the  soil  gets  filled  with  roots.  Treat 
through  the  ensuing  winter  as  in  the  last,  again  give 
larger  pots  in  spring,  and  manage  then  through  the 
summer  as  before.  During  this,  the  third,  summer 
the  plants  will  grow  so  as  to  be  seen  to  advantage, 
retaining  their  beauty  so  long  as  the  lower  leaves 
continue  healthy,  after  which  they  can  be  headed 
down  to  within  6  inches  of  the  collar,  and  when  the 
young  shoots  have  grown  to  a  length  of  6  inches 
reduce  them  to  one,  shaking  out  the  soil  and 
moving  into  pots  a  size  smaller.  If  the  upper 
portion  of  the  heads  only  are  taken  off,  the 
tops  may  be  struck,  and  the  shoots  which  will 
break  out  from  the  stem  can  be  taken  off  with  a 
heel  and  struck  in  the  same  way  that  other  plants 
succeed  which  require  a  strong  heat  to  grow  in, 
treating  the  young  stock  thus  obtained  in  a  similar 
manner  to  that  advised  for  the  plants  raised  from 
root  cuttings. 

Insects. — The  smooth,  glossy  surface  of  the  leaves 
does  not  afford  harbour  for  insects  to  the  extent 
existant  with  many  stove  plants,  so  that  all  which 
may  affect  them  can  be  removed  by  syringing, 
except  scale,  which  is  easily  got  rid  of  by  sponging. 

T.  Baines. 

Peychotria  cyanococca. — This  evergreen 
stove  shrub  is  by  no  means  attractive  in  appear- 
ance, either  as  regards  foliage  or  flowers,  but  when 
in  fruit  the  case  is  different.  The  berries  which 
it  bears  are  each  about  the  size  of  a  small  pea  and 
borne  in  dense  clusters,  as  many  as  twenty-five  to 
thirty  being  in  a  single  bunch.  It  flowers  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  summer,  and  the  fruits, 
which  are  now  of  a  lovely  blue  colour,  will,  under 
ordinary  stove  treatment,  continue  in  beauty  for 
some  time  to  come.  It  is  a  plant  of  very  easy  cul- 
ture ;  cuttings  of  it  strike  readily,  besides  which 
plants  of  it  may  be  raised  in  abundance  from  seed, 
but  these  latter  are  in  their  earlier  stages  not  so 
floriferous  as  those  from  cuttings.  This  Psjchotria 
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is  a  native  of  Nicaragua,  and  is  at  present  in  fruit 
in  the  "p  range  at  Kew. — T. 


SONEKILA  MAEGARITACEA. 

This  when  in  bloom  is  a  particularly  handsome 
plant,  the  bright  pink  flowers  with  prominent 
yellow  anthers  contrasting  admirably  with  the 
lovely  spotted  leaves.  It  is  a  spreading,  low- 
growing  semi-herbaceous  Melastomad,  which  at- 
tains a  height  of  8  inches  or  9  inches.  It  flowers 
early  in  the  spring  and  lasts  in  bloom  two  or  three 
weeks,  during  which  time  it  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
of  stove  plants.  Even  when  out  of  flower,  a  well- 
grown  Sonerila  is  always  attractive,  its  dense 
mass  of  small  leaves  profusely  studded  with  milk- 
white  spots  looking  like  pearls  set  in  bright  green. 


clay.  Nothing  further  is  required  but  to  give 
additional  pot-room,  as  this  becomes  necessary, 
and  reduce  the  heat  as  the  autumn  comes  on, 
and  also  discontinue  shading  and  syringing. 
In  the  winter  a  night  temperature  of  60°  to  e.j" 
will  be  suflicient.  Young  plants  are  preferable 
to  old  ones,  as  the  latter  sometimes  are  liable  to 
damp  off  after  flowering  ;  this  is  more  likely  to 
occur  if,  when  the  flowers  drop,  the  falling  petals 
are  not  shaken  away,  as  if  let  to  decay  on  the 
shoots  they  will  cause  them  to  rot.  But,  indepen- 
dent of  this,  young  plants  propagated  early  each 
spring  are  preferable  to  old  ones.  There  are  three 
varieties  of  this  plant— S.  margaritacea,  S.  marga- 
ritacea  superba,  and  S.  margaritacea  alba,  similar 
in  habit,  but  differing  in  appearance. 

Insects. — Scale,  mealy  bug,  and  other  insects 
will  sometimes  attack  Sonerilas.     Those  that  can 


Arum  Lily  {Calla,  cethiopica,)plantei  out  in  a  pool. 


It  is  a  native  of  India,  and  in  order  to  grow  it 
well  it  requires  a  brisk  heat  and  a  somewhat  moist 
atmosphere.  It  thrives  best  in  fibrous  peat  broken 
small  and  mixed  with  about  one-fourth  of  chopped 
Sphagnum,  to  which  a  liberal  proportion  of  sand 
should  be  added,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  crocks. 
Propagation. — It  strikes  readily  in  the  spring 
from  pieces  of  the  shoots  inserted  in  small  pots 
half  full  of  crooks,  the  remainder  being  filled  up 
with  material  such  as  that  already  described. 
The  cuttings  should  be  kept  moist  and  covered 
with  a  bell-glass  in  a  temperature  of  70°  ;  they  will 
root  in  two  or  three  weeks.  When  the  young  plants 
have  got  fairly  established  move  them  into 
larger  pots  or  deep  pans,  as  to  get  a  good  speci- 
men in  the  least  time,  its  branching  procumbent 
shoots  should  have  room  to  spread  over  the  soil, 
into  which  they  will  root,  and  in  this  way  cover  a 
much  larger  surface  than  they  would  do  it  only 
supported  from  the  stem  first  rooted.  The  soil 
through  the  growing  season  should  be  kept  mode- 
rately moist,  but  not  too  wet.  Syringe  once  a  day, 
but  only  in  bright  weather,  so  that  the  moisture 
may  dry  off  them  soon,  or  sometimes  the  shoots 
will  damp  if  the  water  hangs  on  them  too  long. 
To  counteract  this  the  plants  should  be  stood  tole- 
rably near  the  glass,  but  must  be  shaded  slightly 
from  the  sun  when  the  weather  is  hot ;  they  should 
have  air  daily  through  the  growing  season,  but 
must  not  be  where  the  air  admitted  will  dry  the 
atmosphere  too  much.  Daring  the  latter  part  of 
spring  and  through  the  summer  the  plants  will 
bear  a  temperature  of  70°  in  the  night  and  85°  by 


be  destroyed  by  fumigation  are  easily  got  rid  of 
by  that  means,  but  the  two  former  are  difficult 
to  deal  with  when  they  get  established  on  the 
brittle  stems  and  leaves,  which  are  impatient 
of  being  subjected  to  any  but  very  gentle  hand- 
ling ;  and,  like  other  plants  with  delicate  foliage, 
they  will  not  bear  the  use  of  insecticide,  sponge 
and  water  being  the  best  means  by  which  to  clean 
them.  T.  Baines. 

Propagating  Ohrysantlieniuma.— I  al- 
ways finish  propagating  our  stock  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums by  the  end  of  November.  I  prefer  for  the 
purpose  the  little  stubby  shoots  that  grow  from 
the  bottom  of  the  old  plants.  As  soon  as  they  are 
from  2  incnes  to  3  inches  long  they  are  taken  off 
with  a  few  roots  attached  to  each,  potted  singly 
in  3  inch  pots,  put  into  a  cold  pit,  and  kept  close 
for  a  week.  After  that  time  air  is  given  them  on 
all  favourable  occasions.  From  two  things  they 
are  kept,  viz  ,  fire-heat  and  frost.— E.  Nisbet. 

5093.  — Chirita  sinensis  variegata.— 
"  J.  Ct.  H."  should  give  his  plant  the  most  shady 
position  in  his  stove.  I  always  failed  to  grow  it 
until  I  tried  it  in  shade,  and  now  it  grows  and 
flowers  freely.  The  lilac  blossoms  are  as  large  as 
those  of  Gesnera  zebrina,  borne  one  or  two  to- 
gether on  a  short  stem.  The  green-leaved  type  is 
really  a  good  stove  flowering  plant  as  grown  in  a 
warm  shady  position  in  small  pots  thoroughly  well 
drained,  it  being  rather  impatient  of  damp. — 
F.  W.  B. 


Ferns. 


BEST   CULTIVATED   FERNS. 
(Continued  from  page  ill.) 

LlNDSJJ.v. — This  is  a  genus  most  extensively  re- 
presented in  herbariums,  but  living  plants  in 
collections  are  comparatively  scarce.  This  is  not, 
however,  from  want  of  good  qualities,  but  owing  to 
the  difficulties  which  beset  their  importation.  Time 
after  time  some  of  the  most  beautiful  representa- 
tives of  the  genus  have  arrived,  but  although  to  all 
appearance  in  good  trim  on  their  arrival,  from 
some  inexplicable  cause  they  have  just  as  frequently 
died,  leaving  nothing  behind  but  dry  specimens  for 
the  herbarium.  Some  think  that  when  they  arrived 
here  they  were  killed  with  kindness.  Lately,  how- 
ever, owing  to  different  treatment  having  been 
given  them,  some  of  the  most  interesting  kinds 
looked  upon  as  precious  gems  by  all  Fern  lovers  have 
become  estabUshed.  These,  when  taken  from  the 
packing  cases,  were  placed  in  pots  nearly  filled  with 
crocks,  in  which  they  are  held  by  two  or  three 
pieces  of  loamy  turf.  In  this  way  cultivators  are 
imitating  their  natural  mode  of  growth,  for  this 
class  of  Ferns  is  generally  found  with  their  creeping 
rhizomes  running  in  and  about  a  poor  stony  soil,- 
trequently  drenched  with  rain,  and  therefore  often 
carried  away  and  leaving  very  little  soil  to  stagnate 
about  their  roots.  All  of  them,  too,  revel  in  a  humid 
atmosphere,  and  under  cultivation  do  well  if  treated 
as  Filmy  Ferns,  but  they  need  a  higher  temperature. 
Many  of  the  species  bear  considerable  resemblance 
to  certain  Adiantums ;  some  even  grow  2  feet  in 
height,  but  in  all  instances  their  stems,  which  are 
light  coloured,  lack  the  black  polished  appearance 
peculiar  to  those  of  most  of  the  Maiden-hair  Ferns. 
Although  they  require  a  great  abundance  of  water 
at  the  roots,  perfect  drainage  cannot  be  too  strongly 
insisted  upon,  for  they  suffer  very  much  from  the 
effects  of  stagnant  water,  as  much  in  fact  as  from  the 
want  of  atmospheric  humidity.  When  properly 
established  they  should  be  potted  in  a  mi.\ture  of 
two  parts  turfy  loam  and  one  of  fibrous  peat,  with 
only  a  dash  of  sand,  and  a  little  only  of  this  mix- 
ture should  be  used  in  each  pot,  the  greater  part  of 
which  should  be  filled  with  drainage  materials.  They 
should  then  be  either  set,  or,  better  still,  plunged  in  a 
bedof  SphagnumMossandkept  close  and  occasionaBy 
sprinkled  overhead.  Nearly  all  of  them  will  thrive 
well  under  that  treatment,  although  a  few  members 
of  the  genus,  such  as  L.  trichomanoides,  which  is  a 
native  of  New  Zealand,  may  need  a  little  less  heat. 
The  majority  of  them  come  from  warmer  climes, 
either  from  the  East  or  West  Indies,  where  they 
grow  naturally,  either  in  woods  or  on  their  margins, 
and  under  the  shade  of  large  forest  trees,  where  the 
atmosphere  is  humid  and  also  always  warm. 

L.  OAUDATA. — A  very  interesting  species  from 
Ceylon,  seldom  seen  in  cultivation.  In  general  out- 
line it  somewhat  resembles  the  much  more  common 
Adiantum  pedatum  from  North  America,  as  the 
stalks  as  well  as  the  rachis  are  of  a  deep  brown  hue 
and  beautifully  glossy,  and  as  its  fronds,  which  are 
rather  sparingly  produced  from  an  underground 
fleshy  rhizome,  are  also  bipinnate,  but  there  ends  the 
similarity,  for  in  the  case  of  this  plant  the  pinnse, 
besides  being  very  numerous,  are  also  narrow,  lan- 
ceolate, and  terminate  in  a  long,  slightly  attenuate 
and  caudate  apex;  the  pinnules,  which  are  half 
ovate  in  shape,  are  decurved,  the  terminal  ones  ter- 
minating in  a  tail-like  process.  Like  all  other 
Linds^as,  the  sori  are  most  conspicuous,  owing  to 
their  being  set  on  the  very  margin  of  each  pinnule. 
Stove. 

L.  CORDATA  (Schizoloma  cordata). — This  Ma- 
layan species,  of  very  peculiar  appearance  and  dwarf 
habit,  is  totally  distinct  from  all  other  members  of 
the  genus,  inasmuch  as  its  fertile  and  barren  fronds 
are  completely  dissimilar  on  all  points  ;  the  former, 
which  rise  altogether  above  the  barren  ones,  mea- 
sures from  4  inches  to  6  inches  in  length,  and  are  linear, 
entire,  and  very  often  forked ;  whereas  the  barren 
ones,  cordate-oblong  in  shape  and  quite  entire, 
seldom  measure  more  than  about  3  inches  in  height 
by  li  inches  in  breadth.  Both  are  of  coriaceous  tex- 
ture and  borne  on  slender,  erect  wiry  stalks,  longer 
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in  tlie  fertile  than  in  the  sterile  fronds,  and  which 
are  produced  from  a  short  creeping  rhizome.  Stove. 
L.  CfLTKATA. — A  very  elegant  species  from  the 
East  Indies,  and  one  which  is  now  foimd  in  most 
collections,  it  being  of  a  somewhat  hardier  constitu- 
tion than  most  other  kinds.  It  is  a  thoroughly 
evergreen  species  nhich,  if  a  tolerably  fair  quantity 
of  humidity  is  kept  in  the  stove  fernery,  will  soon 
make  itself  at  home  there,  especially  if  it  can  be 
planted  on  a  rockwork  by  the  water  edge.  It  is  of 
itself  Very  interesting  and  ornamental,  but  its  at- 
tractive powers  are  still  enhanced  by  the  delicious 
perfume  emitted  from  its  lovely  pinnate  fronds,  and 
which  somewhat  resembles  that  of  Almond  or  that 
produced  by  the  Peach  tree  leaf  when  crushed  be- 
tween the  fingers,  or  again,  as  we  have  heard  it,  com- 
pared to  the  odour  of  the  sweet-scented  vernal  Gra«s 
(Anthoxanthura  odoratum).  Its  perfume,  whatever 
it  is  compared  to,  is  retained  for  many  years  when 
the  fronds  are  kept  in  dry  state.  These  are  pro- 
duced fre  sly  from  an  underground  creeping  rhizome, 
and  seldom  attain  more  than  6  inches  in  height, 
with  pinnre  sometimes  opposite  and  sometimes  alter- 
nate ;  these  are  of  a  light  green  colour  and  have  their 
margins  deeply  lobed,  and  the  whole  plant  is  of  a 
rather  erect,  dense  habit.     Stove. 

L.  D.WALLioiDES  (Schizoloma  lobata).— This  very 
handsome  species  possesses  a  very  mde  range,  seeing 
that  it  is  frequently  sent  home  from  Java,  Singapore, 
Malacca,,  &c.,  where  it  appears  to  grow  abundantly. 
It  is  found  at  home  iu  a  few  choice  collections  only, 
and  there  never  fails  to  cause  the  admiration  of  all 
beholders.  Its  beautiful  fronds,  subdeltoid  in  shape, 
are  produced  freely  from  a  creeping  caudex  and 
borne  on  long  glabrous  and  wiry  stalks.  They  are 
bipinnate,  witli  acuminate-lanceolate  pinna;,  erecto- 
patent  and  membranaceous,  slightly  reticulated 
pinnules,  with  obtuse  extremity  and  superior  base 
truncate,  provided  with  a  costa  at  the  inferior  mar- 
gin, whereas  the  superior  margin  is  rather  deeply, 
although  irregidarly  lobed.  The  whole  plant  is  of 
a  lively  tender  green  colour,  very  pleasing.     Stove. 


L.  DITERQENS. — A  Very  curious  species  from 
Malacca,  with  creeping  caudex,  producing  somewhat 
sparingly  fronds  lanceolate,  pinnate,  borne  on  stout, 
hard,  ebony-black  and  very  glossy  stalks.  The  pinna;, 
of  a  glaucous  colour  beneath,  are  numerous  a'jd  of  a 
very  peculiar  lanceolate,  obtuse  or  semi-hastate  form 
at  their  base  ;  they  are  placed  nearly  horizontally 
along  the  rachis,  and  have  equal  sides  with  central 
cpsta.  Being  of  a  pleasing  colour,  it  is  very  attrac- 
tive.    Stove. 

L.  ENSIFOLIA  (Schizoloma  ensifolia).  —  A  very 
interesting  species  from  Malabar,  having  as  a 
general  appearance  a  little  of  the  well-known 
Dictyogramma  japonica,  the  fronds  being  equally 
herbaceous,  bipinnate  and  nearly  erect  in  both  plants, 
but  besides  the  difference  in  characters  being  essen- 
tial in  the  fructification,  it  greatly  differs  from  the 
above  named  plant  also  by  its  fronds  being  borne 
on  glabrous  stalks  as  long  and  even  sometimes 
longer  than  the  frond  itself,  which  is  produced 
from  a  very  short  and  creeping  caudex.  The  pinna?, 
of  a  sub-membranaceous  texture,  are  linear  ensiform 
in  shape,  and  are  fertile  round  the  whole  of  their 
margin,  with  the  single  exception  of  their  serrated 
extremit}',  which  is  ahvays  barren.     Stove. 

L.  FALCATA. — This  evergreen  species  from  Guiana 
is  distinguishable  at  first  sight  by  the  brilliant  green 
tint  peculiar  to  its  handsome  pinuate  fronds,  which 
seldom  exceed  S  or  9  inches  in  height ;  their  pinna;, 
oblong  and  obtuse,  are  also  strangely  and  very  much 
hooked  ;  that  is  a  second  character  peculiar  also  to 
that  kind  only.  Like  aU  the  others  of  its  tribe,  it 
requires  a  humid  atmosphere  to  grow  to  perfection 
Stove. 

L.  FLABELLULATA  (L.  polymorpha).— Undoubtedly 
one  of  the  strongest  growing  kinds  from  C^eylon 
and  one  whose  general  appearance  partakes  very 
much  of  and  strongly  suggests  the  habit  of  a  <vood 
growmg  Davallia.  It  is  a  plant  very  variable  in 
cha,raeter3,  as  its  elegant  linear-lanceolate  fronds 
which  are  always  borne  on  elongated  stalks  produced 
trom  a  creeping  caudex,  are  sometimes  only  pinnate 
whereas  at  other  times  they  are  deltoid  and  bipin- 
nate with  approximate,  shortly  petiolate  pinnules, 
rather  flabellate,  nearly  lunate  or  sub-rhomboid  in 


shape  and  with  unequal  sides  and  obliquely  cuneate 
base  .^  Sometimes  the  upper  pinnules,  whose  superior 
margin  is  crenulate  orsoriferous,  are  quite  confluent. 
The  whole  plant  is  of  a  light  green  colour.     Stove. 

h.  GUiANENSis. — A  beautiful  evergreen  species 
from  the  West  Indies,  but  which,  unfortunately,  is 
seldom  seen  among  our  collections,  although  well  de- 
serving of  cultivation,  for  it  has  a  most  pleasing  aspect 
and  is  of  medium  dimensi(ms;  its  vfry  handsome  hi  or 
tripinn»te  fronds,  reaching  from  12  to  15  inches  in 
height,  are  borne  on  light  green,  round,  wiry  stalks 
and  produced  from  a  slender  underground  rhizome. 
The  whole  plant,  of  peculiar  appearance  on  account 
of  its  obtuse  and  oblique  pinna;  and  of  its  uninter- 
mpted  sori,  is  rendered  very  attractive  by  its  lively 
bright  green  colour.     Stove. 

L.  GUE  RiNi  ANA  (Schizoloma  Gueriniana). — 
This  is  a  species  from  the  Malay  Islands  very  dis- 
tinct in  general  appearance  from  any  other  known 
Lindssea.  Its  appearance  is  unique.  Its  long, 
very  narrow  fronds  of  a  coriaceous  texture  measure 
from  8  to  10  inches  in  length  and  are  borne  on  long, 
flexible  stalks  about  6  inches  high  and  produced 
from  a  paleaceous,  creeping  rhizome.  They  are 
oblong-lanceolate  in  shape  and  simply  pinnate,  with 
pinntE  about  half  an  inch  long,  ovate  or  oblong, 
nearly  entire  and  peculiarly  auricled  at  the  base  on 
the  upper  edge,  which  makes  it  look  veryconspicuous 
among  other  Ferns.     Stove. 

L.  HETEROPHYLLA  (Schizoloma  heterophylla). — 
A  very  handsome  species  from  Southern  India,  and 
very  good  grower,  with  elegantly  deltoid,  bipinnate 
glabrous  fronds,  measuring  sometimes  12  to  15 
inches  high  ;  although  only  pinnate  at  the  apex, 
their  lower  portion  is  very  often  tripinnate.  The 
pinna>,  which  iu  the  lower  part  are  from  5  to  6 
inches  long,  become  gradually  smaller  and  less  com- 
pound as  they  get  towards  the  apex,  and  the  pin- 
nules, closely  set  and  numerous,  vary  very  much  in 
shape,  being  sometimes  sub-rotund  and  at  other 
times  rhomboidal  and  even  lanceolate.     Stove. 

L.  LANUGINOSA. — This  species  from  New  Guinea 
is  of  robust  growth,  and  in  habit  is  as  little  like 
other  Lindsa>as  as  possible,  for  its  oblong-lanceolate 
pinnate  fronds,  which  grow  from  30  to  36  inches 
long,  have  much  more  similarity  with  those  of  Lo- 
niaria  or  Erainea  than  with  those  of  any  other 
kind  included  in  the  genus.  Their  very  numerous 
approximate  pinnEe  of  a  leathery  texture,  and 
oblong  or  nearlj'  lanceolate  in  shape,  are  more  or 
less  obtuse  or  acute;  these  are  deciduous,  with 
equal  sides,  and  a  truncate,  sessile,  and  slightly 
auriculate  base.  Their  rachis,  as  well  as  the  short 
stalks  on  which  they  are  borne,  are  all  more  or 
less  covered  with  a  light-brown  coloured  pubescence. 
Stove. 

L.  LoBBLiNA. — A  very  elegant  Javanese  species, 
.also  found  in  Moulmein  and  Burmah.  Its  loner, 
narrow  linear-lanceolate  fronds,  which  are  produced 
from  a  somewhat  creeping  caudex,  are  pinnate  and 
much  acuminate,  with  pinna;  approximate,  except 
the  lower  ones,  which  are  rather  remote  ;  they  all 
are  slightly  petiolate,  obliquely  flabellate  or  half 
ovate  in  shape  and  sub-membranaceous  in  texture; 
their  superior  base  is  truncate  and  their  upper  mar- 
gin convex,  lobate  and  soriferous.  These  fronds,  of 
a  light  green  and  pleasing  colour,  are  borne  on 
rather  short  stalks,  which  are,  as  -n-ell  as  the  rachis, 
of  a  rich  brown  hue.     Stove.  Pell^ea. 


4-inch  pots ;  grow  them  on  rapidly  in  a  house  or 
frame,  and  bj'  the  middle  or  end  of  July  they  will 
be  large  enough  to  plant  out  permanently.  The 
progress  which  they  make  is  quite  astonishing  if 
liberally  treated.  Plants  in  sods  alwaj's  take 
two  years  before  they  recover  from  removal,  even 
if  they  do  recover,  which  does  not  always  happen  ; 
whereas  these  seedlings  become  quite  established 
the  first  season,  and  the  second  season  grow  into 
good  tufts,  ramifying  in  all  directions.  I  have 
some  sown  last  March,  not  yet  eight  months  old, 
and  now  fully  4  inches  or  5  inches  in  diameter. 
A  vast  number  of  plants  may  be  obtained  from 
two  or  three  pots.  I  may  add  that  it  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  employ  pots  or  pans  for  com- 
mon things  of  this  kind.  I  often  take  a  sod  of 
loam,  turn  it  upside  down  in  a  saucer  of  water, 
and  sow  the  spores  all  over  it,  and  do  not  cover 
at  all :  thej'  come  just  as  well. — T.  Smith. 


Establishing  Bracken.— There  is  another 
way  of  doing  this  besides  the  one  described  by 
"  G.'  (p.  450).  I  find  that  seedlings  do  much 
better  than  transplanted  roots,  and  are  in  every 
way  more  satisfactory.  If  "  JI.  H."  will  gather  a 
handful  of  ripe  fronds  now,  place  them  between 
sheets  of  dry  paper,  and  keep  them  dry,  the  spores 
will  soon  fall  out.  They  may  then  either  be  sown 
at  once  or  kept  till  spring.  Make  up  pots  or  pans 
of  good  loam,  rammed  firm  ;  sow  the  spores  not  too 
thickly ;  cover  with  a  piece  of  glass,  place  the  pots 
in  saucers  of  water  in  a  cool  shady  position,  and 
they  will  grow  in  three  weeks  or  so.  As  soon  as 
the  young  plants  are  large  enough  to  handle, 
pot  them  oil  singly  into  small  pots,  and  as  soon 
as  they  have  filled  these,  give  them  a  shift  into 


Garden  Destroyers. 

OUE  ORCHARDS  AND  PARAFFIN  OIL.* 

From  the  agricultural  returns  of  1880  and  1881 
now  before  us,  it  would  appear  that  not  more  than 
184,863  acres  of  land,  out  of  a  total  of  56,815,909 
in  Great  Britain,  are  under  cultivation  as  orchards. 
The  amount  and  value  of  the  fruit  so  grown  there 
are  no  means  of  ascertaining,  but  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  they  bear  no  comparison  with  the 
amount  and  the  money  value  of  the  orchard  fruits 
that  enter  into  our  consumption.  Under  the 
head  of  orchard  fruits  are  included  Apples,  Pears, 
Plums,  and  Cherries.  The  Custom  House  statis- 
tics fail  to  supply  definite  information  on  the 
subject  of  imported  orchard  produce.  But  we 
are  given  to  understand  that  in. future,  from  their 
increasing  importance,  an  exception  will  be  made 
in  the  case  of  Apples.  They  will  be  returned 
separately.  Up  to  October  31,  1882,  the  quantity 
of  Apples  imported  during  the  ye<ir  amounted  to 
1,358,887  bushels,  valued  at  .£428,068.  The 
figures  just  mentioned  may  be  only  an  approxima- 
tion ;  but  we  can  hardly  be  far  wrong  in  estimat- 
ing the  value  of  such  imported  produce  at 
£2,000,000.  This  immense  sum,  which  goes  into 
the  pockets  of  foreign  growers,  is  not  merely  the 
result  of  oneyear's  importation — ajearof  scarcity 
here  necessitating  a  supply  from  abroad,  but  it 
seems  to  be  the  ordinary  condition  of  things — the 
present  yearly  average  of  the  value  of  imported 
fruits — such  fruits  as  can  be  grown  in  our 
orchards ;  an  item  too  of  our  imports  in  which  the 
average  is  on  the  increase.  The  fact,  then,  is 
patent ;  we  do  not  ourselves  grow,  and,  moreover, 
we  are  not  attempting  to  grow,  a  supply  of  fruit 
sufficient  for  our  own  consumption,  but  we  are 
content  to  pay  our  money  to  foreigners  for  almost 
all  we  need.     Let  me  first  take  in  review  the 

Peesent  STATE  OF  OUR  oECHAED.s.  More 
land  is  occupied  by  orchard  trees  ii  the  south 
and  south-west  of  England  than  in  any  other 
part,  and  no  one  who  takes  the  smallest  interest 
in  the  matter  can  travel  through  those  parts  with- 
out remarking  the  cankered  and  nnhealthy  state 
of  the  trees.  In  Kent,  as  far  as  my  own  observa- 
tion serves,  more  attention  is  paid  to  orchard  cul- 
ture than  elsewhere ;  the  trees  are  not  wholly 
left  to  themselves  ;.  dead  wood,  at  any  rate, 
is  occasionally  cleared  away,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  pruning  done ;  but  the  main  point 
conducive  to  health  and  productiveness,  which- 
in  my  estimate  is  the  state  of  the  bark,  ap- 
pears to  be,  here  as  elsewhere,  generally  neg- 
lected. Within  the  last  year  or  two  I  have  passed 
through  Dorsetshire,  Devonshire,  Cornwall, 
Somersetshire,  Wiltshire,  and  Gloucestershire,  all 
fruit-growing  counties,  and  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  newly  planted  orchards,  I  did  not  meet  any- 
where with  fruit  trees  which  are  not  covered  with 
Mosses,  Lichens,  and  in  a  state  of  canker  and 
neglect.  In  most  cases  the  dead  wood  of  years 
past  was  unremoved,  except  where  the  wind  and 
the  storm  had  removed  it.  Is  it  possible  under  such 


*  Abridged  fro7n  a  paper  by  the  Rev.  Henry  P.  Dunster, 
in  the  '*  J^ineteenth  Century." 
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circumstaDoes  that  orchards  can  be  expected  to 
pay  ?  and  if  still,  under  such  circumstances,  they 
do  yield  a  profit — a  profit  far  beyond  what  ordi- 
nary farm  crops  are  yielding,  as  I  have   every 
reason  to  believe  is  the   case — what   would  be 
the  result  of  greater  care  bestowed  upon  them  ?  The 
question  of  paramount  importance  is,  can  anything 
be  done  to  renovate  our  present  orchards  ?  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  create  a  healthy  growth  and  to  increase 
productiveness    in    those    old    cankered,    Moss- 
covered  trees  that  are  to  be  seen  everywhere  ?  and 
again,  can  anything  be  done  to  prevent  our  young 
trees  from  falling  into  the  same  state  ?    Is  this 
condition  of  decay  natural  and  unavoidable,  or 
generally  the  result  of  neglect  1    We  must  first 
endeavour  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  it.     When 
fruit  trees  are  found  in  this  miserable  condition 
the  reason  generally  assigned  is,  that  the  trees 
have  passed  their  prime,  and  are  decaying  from 
age ;    or  if  this  theory  be  contradicated  by  the 
known  age  of  the  trees,  then  that  their  roots  have 
worked  down  to  a  cold  dead  soil  that  can  afford 
them  no  proper  nourishment.     Neither  of  these 
reasons  affords  a  satisfactory  explanation,  for  the 
great  majority  of  trees  said  to  be  past  their  prime 
are  capable  of  renovation,  and  it  is  well  known 
to    every    close    observer   of    Nature,    that    the 
instinct    of    self-preservation,    if    we    may    be 
allowed    the    expression,    is    quite    as    strong 
in  plants  as  in  animals.     The  roots  of    plants 
search  out  and  find  the  soil  that  suits  them.     Of 
course  there  are  soils  so  thin-skinned  that  they 
afford  no  suflicient  nourishment  for  fruit  trees ; 
but  with  trees  planted  in  ordinary  good  orchard 
land,  it  is  not  the  roots  that  are  at  fault,  but  the 
bark.     No  amount  of  nourishment  supplied  to  the 
roots  will  serve  to  renovate  our  decayed  fruit  trees 
without  some  specific  remedy  applied  to  the  bark. 
When  the  bark  has  been  allowed  to  get  into  an 
unhealthy  state,  it  fails  to  supply  to  the  head  of 
the  tree  what  is  necessary  for  growth  and  fruit 
bearing.     Moss,  Lichens,  and  other  parasites  that 
feed  upon  the  stems  and  branches  consume  for 
their  own  support  the  sap  as  it  rises,  and  in  this 
way  deprive  all  other  parts  of  vitality.     This  does 
not  occur  all  at  once  ;  for  some  few  years  perhaps 
feeble  shoots  are  sent  out  along  the  stems  and  at 
the  extremities  of  the  branches,  but  these  seldom 
survive  a  second    season,  for    no    sap    is    forth- 
coming   to    support     them.      While    the    head 
of  a  tree  is  thus    gradually    dying,    the    roots 
may  continue  in  a  perfectly  healthy  state,  and 
perform  their  proper  f auctions.    Let  the  trial  be 
made  with  some  f e  v  trees  in  the  condition  de- 
scribed, and  I  venture  to  aflirm  that  with  most  of 
them  the  roots  will  be  found  healthy.     Do  we  not 
readily  admit  this    by  the  course  so    generally 
adopted — not  in  the  case  of  orchard  trees,  per- 
haps, because  with  them,  being  grafted,  the  roots 
and  the  head  are  different ;  but  with  many  other 
trees,  and  shrubs  innumerable,  how  often  is  the 
decayed  head  cut  off  and  the  roots  left  to  shoot 
again  ?    Hence  the  common  remark,  such    and 
such  a  tree  or  shrub  had  "its  head  cut  off  to  save 
its  life." 

The  remedy  is  the  application  of  some  sub- 
stance to  the  bark  powerful  enough  to  cleanse  it 
from  all  its  enemies,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
leaves  the  tree  not  only  uninjured  by  the  process, 
but  with  increased  vitality  and  power  of  produc- 
tiveness. Does  such  a  substance  exist  ?  It  does 
in  petroleum,  or  rather  that  preparation  of  the 
.natural'  oil  so  called  which  is  known  in  commerce 
under  the  name  of  paraffin.  I  have  tried  it  upon 
Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums— all  the  ordinary 
orchard  trees  except  Cherries ;  some  of  the  trees 
dressed  were  so  foul  with  Moss  and  Lichens,  and 
bore  such  manifest  marks  of  decay,  that  they 
seemed  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be  cut  down  for  fire- 
wood. Such  marvellous  results  have  come  under 
my  own  eyes  from  the  application  of  paraffin  to 
the  bark,  that  I  cannot  withhold  from  others  the 
benefit  of  my  experience.  About  five  years  ago 
an  old  Apple  tree,  as  usual,  was  infested  with 
American  blight.  The  ladybird,  which  is  the 
natural  enemy  oE  this  paiticular  blight,  had  not 
appeared  for  a  long  time,  and  the  blight  was  on 
the  increase.     The  tree  appeared  gradually  dying. 


and  from  its  situation  I  was  reluctant  to  cut  it  down. 
About  a  pint  of  paraffin  was  put  into  a  wide- 
necked  bottle,  and  with  a  house-painter's  brash 
the   tree  received  a  full  dressing   wherever  the 
least  blight  was  [observed.     From  the  ease  with 
which  the  oil  flowed  from  the  brush  and  the  ex- 
tent of  the  blight  I  had  not  finished  the  dressing 
before  the  entire  surface  of  the  bark  of  the  trunk 
and  the  main  branches  of  the  tree  had  been  more 
or  less  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  paraffin. 
All  traces  of  American  blight  were  obliterated  by 
the  process,  and  in  a  very  few  days  the  Moss 
and     large     patches    of     Lichens,    which    were 
thickly   spread  in   all   directions,   turned    black 
and     died.        This     dressing     was     given,    as 
far  as  I  remember,  about  the  end  of  the  summer  of 
1879.     It  passed   from  memory  until  early  the 
following    spring,    when    it  occurred  to    me  to 
examine  the  tree  and  ascertain  whether  or  not  any 
injury  had  been  done,    I  found  the  outer  bark 
somewhat  discoloured,  and  perhaps  a  little  more 
crisp  or  brittle  than  usual,  but  the  inner  tissues 
seemed  in  a  perfectly  healthy  state.     The  sap  had 
not  yet  begun  to  rise ;  I  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  have  as  much  dead  wood  as  possible 
removed,  the  trunk  of  the  tree  scraped  clean  of  all 
its  rusty  bark,  and  the  branches  rubbed  clear  of  all 
Moss  and  Lichen.  For  scraping  the  bark  upon  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  the  back  of  a  common  spokeshave 
was  used  as  the  best  implement  at  hand,  carefully 
guarding  against  injury  to  the  inner  tissues.     The 
more  tender  branches  were  rubbed  clean  with  a 
thick  leathern  garden  glove.    When  this  was  ac 
complished,  there  was  nothing  to  arrest  the  pro 
gross  of  the  sap  ;  it  all  went  for  the  nourishment 
of  the  tree,  for  there  were  no  parasites  to  feed 
upon  it,  and  the  amount  of  new  wood  made,  and 
the    richness   of    the    foliage    that  first  season, 
showed  clearly  the   benefit  of  the  process.      It 
may  be    well    to    add    that  this  tree  has  con- 
tinued healthy  and  in  good  bearing  ever  since  ; 
this    last  season    it    had  .a    nice   crop    of   very 
fine  fruit.      It  was  an  old  tree  when  it  came 
into    my    possession    about     thirty- five     years 
ago,   and,   from    its    present    vigorous   state,    it 
in    all    probability  will    benefit    my  successors. 
Encouraged    by  this   first  trial,  I  dressed  dur- 
ing the  following  autumn   several   other  trees, 
and  with   equal   success.     Among  these  were  a 
Doctor  Harvey  Apple  and  a  large   Codlin,   both 
apparently  in   a   hopeless  state.     They    were,  I 
imagine,  of  about  the  same  age  as  the  former,  and 
to  take  a  gardener's  estimate  of  them,  their  time 
was  come  ;   they  were  dying  of  old  age.    Nothing 
could  be  more  erroneous.     The  renovation  of  these 
two  has  been  quite  as  rapid  and  as  effectual  as  the 
former  under  the  same  process  of  treatment.     If 
from  any  cause  the  roots  be  defective,  of  course 
no  dressing  of  the  bark  will  serve  to  renovate 
a  tree  ;  but  so  long    as   the   roots   are  able    to 
do  their   part,    so    long    by    carrying    out    this 
process  will    the    tree    be    kept    in    condition. 
The    paraffin  used    is    the   ordinary    paraffin  of 
commerce,  sold  at  about  one  shilling  a  gallon.  It 
is  used  pure  and  undiluted.     The  outer  bark  of  the 
tree  is  rapidly,  but  thoroughly  painted  over  with  it. 
Autumn,  when  the  sap  is  down,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  best  season  for  applying  the  remedy,  and  the 
early  spring,  just  before  the  sap  begins  to  rise, 
would  seem  the  fittest  time  for  scraping  clean  the 
rusty  bark  from  the  stems  and  brushing   oS   from 
the  branches  the  dead  Moss  and  Lichen.     If  any 
small  patches  of  these  have  escaped  the  dressing, 
they  can  now  be  touched  with  the  paraffin   brush. 
Let  the  orchard  owners  of  our  south  aud  south- 
western counties  try  the  remedy.     A  single  season 
will  test  its  value.     The    autumn   dressing   of  an 
orchard  will  show  its  effects  the  following  spring, 
and  I  can  assure  fruit  growers  of  the  most  benefi- 
cial results.   The  formation  of 

A  KEW  ORCHARD,  the  first  outlay  (i7hich  I 
shall  presently  show  is  really  a  very  trifling  sum 
per  acre)  should  in  fairness  be  borne  in  a  relative 
proportion  by  both  landlord  and  tenant.  The 
orchard  trees,  being  a  permanent  investment, 
should  be  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  former. 
The  preparation  of  the  land  and  planting  should 
be  at  the  expense  of  the  latter.     Where  trees  are 


planted  in  straight  lines,  on  the  quincunx  arrange- 
ment, that  is  every  four  trees  forming  not  a  square 
but  a  diamond,  or  in  straight  lines  forming  squares, 
in  either  case  it  takes  about  four  dozen  trees  at  10 
yards  apart  to  stock  an  acre  of  land.     This,  how- 
ever, is  rather  close  planting ;  forty  trees  an  acre 
are  quite  enough.     From  inquiries  which  I  have 
made,  it  appears  that  any  of  our  large  growers  will 
deliver,    at    almost    any    railway    station,    good 
standard  orchard  trees,  where    any  quantity  is 
taken.  Apples  and  Pears  at  Is.  each,  and  Plums 
and  Cherries  at  Is.  3d.  each.     The  landlord's  cost 
per  acre  could  not,  therefore,  exceed  4:5s.  or  538., 
which  sum  would  include  stakes  for  the  support  of 
the  trees,  allowing  three  stakes  to  each  tree.     The 
cost  to  the  tenant,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
annual  expense  of  cultivating  the  soil,  would  be 
entirely    covered    by    the    trifling     sum    of    3d. 
each    tree,  for  planting  and    fixing  the    stakes 
for    support    of    the    trees.     The  field   selected 
should  be    a    deep    loam,  and   in    good    heart, 
underdrained,    if    the    subsoil     should     require 
it,  and    in    a  somewhat    sheltered  situation,  at 
any  rate  protected  towards  the  north  and  north- 
east.   It  should  be  taken  after  a  crop  of  white 
Turnips  has  been  fed  off  by  sheep  during  autumn 
and  early  winter,  and  the  trees  planted  early  in 
spring.     If  it  be  intended  to  lay  down  the  field  in 
permanent  Grass,  which  is  most  desirable  for  an 
orchard,  a  crop  of  Barley  may  be  grown  with  the 
young  Grass  seeds.     This  will  pay  rent,  &c.,  and 
yield  a  profit  the  first  year,  and,  until  the  trees 
come  into  bearing,  the  Grass  crop  will    make 
the  return.    After  this 

The  DOUBLE  PROFIT  will  begin,  for  orchard 
trees  are  not  a  substitute  for,  but  a  valuable  ad- 
dition to  surface  crops.  The  plan  adopted  in 
Brittany  and  elsewhere  on  the  Continent  seems  to 
answer  very  well,  and  can  be  carried  out  at  a 
very  trifling  cost.  The  trees  do  not  stand  so  thick 
upon  the  land  as  in  ordinary  orchard  planting ; 
they  are  set  in  straight  lines,  with  about  double  or 
triple  the  distance  between  the  lines,  and  this 
open  space  is  cultivated  as  ordinary  arable  land, 
with  root  crops  and  corn  crops  alternate  years.  In 
this  case  generally  a  strip  of  Grass,  3  yards  or  4 
yards  broad,  is  left  for  the  rows  of  the  trees  to 
stand  upon  and  to  mark  the  limits  of  the  plough. 
There  are  several  other  methods  of  growing 
fruit  available  to  our  farmers,  if  only  they 
could  be  persuaded  to  adopt  them.  Why  should 
not  the  many  vacant  spaces  upon  farms,  also 
hedgerows,  be  planted  with  fruit  trees  ?  Tenant- 
farmers  have  grumbled,  and  at  times  certainly 
not  without  reason,  at  the  large  Oaks  and  Elms, 
wholly  the  landlord's  property,  growing  upon 
hedgerows,  and  overshadowing  and  impoverishing 
the  soil,  so  that  nothing  would  grow  near  them. 
In  the  interest  of  landlord  and  tenant,  this  evil 
has  been  removed  of  late  years  to  such  an  extent, 
that  the  hedgerows  of  almost  all  large  arable 
farms  are  now  pretty  well  bare  of  timber.  But 
surely  no  such  objection  could  be  made  to  fruit 
trees.  They  could  not,  if  so  planted,  overshadow 
a  crop  or  draw  the  land,  and  the  tenant  would 
reap  the  whole  profit  arising  from  them.  In  parts 
of  Kent  and  other  places  I  have  seen  Damsons  and 
Bullace  growing  in  the  hedgerows,  and  assisting 
by  their  produce  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  land.  This 
state  of  things,  though  scarce  with  us,  is  common 
enough  abroad.  In  many  parts  even  the  high- 
ways are  made  available  for  the  growth  of  fruit. 
I  call  to  mind  rows  of  fine  Cherry  trees  just  out- 
side the  city  o  E  Cleve,  in  Prussia,  on  the  way  to 
Emmerich,  large  purple  Plums  hanging  thick  upon 
trees  planted  on  the  waste  by  the  roadsides  in 
Franconian  Switzerland,  and  Apples  in  abund- 
ance growing  along  the  way  from  Eude- 
sheim  to  Johannisberg  and  by  the  Neckar  round 
about  Heidelberg.  It  is  useless  to  object  that  our 
climate  is  not  suitable  to  the  growth  of  fruit  trees. 
It  may  not  be  so  suitable  as  the  climate  of  many 
places  on  the  Continent,  but,  notwithstanding,  we 
do  grow  fruit,  and,  in  spite  of  the  neglected  state 
generally  of  our  orchard  trees,  we  grow  it  with  a 
profit,  and  we  might  grow  infinitely  more.  From 
the  experiments  which  I  have  given  in  detail,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  the  18i,863 
acres    of    land    which    are  now  under  orchard 
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culture  could  be  made  to  yield  an  infinitely 
larger  return  than  at  present  if  the  trees  were 
carefully  treated  by  the  process  I  advocate.  Not 
every  soil  or  sitaation  is  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
fruit  trees,  but  there  are  thousands  of  a^.res  well 
adapted  where  no  fruit  trees  are  permitted  to 
grow.  

GAS  TAR   V.  MEALY  BUG. 

Seeing  a  little  controversy  in  The  Garden  lately 
on  gas  tar  as  a  remedy  for  mealy  bug,  I  venture 
to  give  my  e-xperience  of  its  use  on  Vines  infested 
with  that  pest.     In  my  case  it  prored  successful ; 
therefore  I  can  fully  enlorse  all  that  Mr.  Clayton 
has  said  in  its  favour.     About  nine  years  ago,  on 
taking  charge  of  a  garden,  I  found  four  vineries 
infested  with  bug,  two  very  badly,  the  fruit  then 
hanging  being  literally  full  of  the  pest   and  quite 
unfit  for  table.     As  soon  as  I  could  clear  all  the 
fruit  off  I  had  the  houses  well  cleaned,  working 
turpentine  into  all  the  crevices  of  the  woodwork 
and  trellis  ;  the  Vines  were  washed  and  scrubbed 
and   then   painted  with  the  usual  clay   mixture, 
but  my  enemy  showed  itself  in  force  again  next 
season.     I  then  tried  the  following  recipe  for  its 
destruction,  viz.,  petroleum  and  .^^pirits  of  wine ; 
this    was   used  on  the  Vines  in   one  house  and 
killed  them    nearly  to  the    ground   level  ;  they, 
however,    broke    strongly  from  below   and   soon 
made  headway.    Now,  I  thought  I  had  at  least  got 
rid  of  the  pest,  but  not  so  ;  it  showed  itself  again 
in  numbers,  which  I  contrived  to  keep   in  check 
and  from  spoiling  the  bunches  by  constant  watch- 
ing and  the  use  of  Fir-tree  oil,  but  could  never 
eradicate  it  entirely.    When  first  I  heard  of  the 
gas   tar  cure  I  was  afraid  to  use  it,  bearing  in 
mind  my  former  misfortune  ;  but  after  seeing  a 
friend  use  it  successfully,  I  determined  on  taking 
my  present  charge,  and  finding  one  of  the  vine- 
ries well  stocked  with  my  old  enemy  to  give  it  a 
fair  trial.     I  merely  removed  the  loose   bark,  and 
did  not  wash  the  rods  in  any  way  ;  I  then  applied 
the  tar  at  the  rate  of  one  part  to  six  of  clay,  work- 
ing   it    well     into    all    crevices    with    a     stiff 
brush,    over  the    eyes    as    well   as  the    canes. 
The    result   is     no     injury   to     the    Vines,   but 
an    almost    entire   annihilation   of   the   enemy, 
only  one  here  and   there  having  been  seen  this 
summer.     It  is,  however,  a  desperate  battle  when 
none  escape,  and  I  feel  confident    by  following 
the  dressing  up  this  winter  I  shall  see  the  last  of 
the   pest.     I  might  add  tliat  except  where  mealy 
bug  is  present  I  never  dress  Vines  with  any  mix- 
ture  whatever ;   I  prefer  to  give  the  rods  a  good 
washing   with  soap  and  water,  cleanliness  in  my 
opinion  being  more  conducive  to  good  health  and 
robust  growth  than  stopping  the  pores  up  with  clay, 
soot,  and  other  unsightly  mixtures. — C.  J.  White, 
Sedbergh  House,  IVdey,  Yorks. 

I  have  read  with  interest  Mr.  Clayton's 

communication  on  "  Coal  Tar  and  Vines  "  (p.  36i), 
and  also  "  J.  S.  W.'s  "  remarks  on  the  subject  in  a 
recent  issue.  I  gave  the  tar  and  clay  dressing  a 
trial  on  some  Vines  in  an  early  house  that  were 
badly  infested  with  bug.  They  were  merely 
washed,  the  loose  bark  removed,  and  then  painted 
with  the  mixture,  using  one  part  gas  tar  to  three 
parts  clay  and  water,  keeping  the  mixture  well 
stirred.  The  wires  and  woodwork  were  painted 
with  paraffin,  but  none  was  used  on  the  Vines. 
The  mixture  was  well  worked  in  with  an  ordinary 
paint-brush  over  every  part  of  the  rods,  including 
the  eyes,  without  any  injury  to  the  Vines,  which 
started  well  and  have  borne  a  good  crop  of  fruit. 
Finding  the  Vines  broke  strongly  and  appeared 
none  the  worse  for  the  application,  we  treated  the 
other  two  vineries  the  same,  except  that  we  did 
not  wash  the  Vines  or  in  any  way  clean  them 
before  applying  the  mixture,  and  I  am  glad  to  be 
state  that  there  has  been  but  very  little  bug  seen 
in  either  of  the  houses  this  season.  Indeed,  I  never 
before  saw  the  Vines  so  clear  of  the  pests  as  they 
are  at  the  present  time.  I  intend  to  give  them  a 
similar  dressing  this  winter,  which  I  believe  will 
entirely  eradicate  the  bug.  I  should  state  that 
in  previous  years  the  Vines  had  been  washed  and 
t  ressed  in  the  usual  way  and  paraffin  had  been 
freely  used  when  cleaning  the  houses. — S.  T.  H. 
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TLATE  416. 
THE  GKEAT-FLOWERED  ONCID. 
(OXCIDIUM  MACEAMTHUM.*) 

If  I  were  asked  to  name  the  noblest  and  boldest 
flowered  of  all  the  Oncidiums  of  the  long-panicled 
or  Cyrtochiloid  group,  I  think  my  choice,  such  as 
it  is,  would  assuredly   fall   npon  the  species  now 
illustrated.  In  saying  this  much  I  do  not  forget  0. 
verrucosum  var.   Eogersi  and  0.  crispum  var.  Mar- 
shallianum,  both  brightly  beautiful  in  their  own 
golden-petalled    way  ;   neither   would  I  willingly 
cease   to   remember   that  tiger-barred   beauty,  0. 
splendidum,  nor  even  the  veritable  fresh  and  fra- 
grant 0.  tigrinum  itself,  all  and  several  of  which 
should,  by   inherent  right,  find  a  cosy  place  as- 
signed to  them  in  the  most  select  of  collections. 
Now,  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  think  a  little 
about  the  best  of  Oncids,  you  will  remember  how 
very  rarely  the  sepals  are  ever  allowed  a  chance  to 
display  their  beauty.     The  upper  or  the  dorsal 
sepal,  as  our  good  friend  Professor  Reichenbach 
the  younger  would  say,  does  now  and  then  a=sert 
iiself  with  what  beauty  may  have  been  spared  to 
it ;  but,  as  a  rule,  all  Oncidium  beauty  seems  to 
have  become,  for   some  occult  reason  or  other^ 
focussed  in  the  three  petals  or  concentrated  in  that 
curiously  enlarged  third  petal  which  botanists  call 
"  the  labellum,"  but  which  gardeners  understand 
as  the  lip.     The  lower  or  lateral  sepals,  as  a  rule^ 
have  but  a  "  poor  time  of  it  "  in  the  case  of  nearly 
all     Orchids.      In     Cypripedium,    for    example, 
they   become  intimately  fused  together.     In  the 
western  Masdevallias  these  same  sepals,  however, 
have  plucked  up  sufficient  courage  to  assert  them- 
selves.   They  are  most  successful  democrats,  so  to 
speak — these  same  sepals  of  Masdevallia  making 
all  the    fine  show   and  glitter,  while  the   petals 
and  the  lip  are  for  the  most  part  left  to  do  good 
work— betterVork  it  may  be,  even  the  noblest  of 
service— but,    being    devoid    of    beauty's    magic 
wand,  they  have  perforce  to  do  it  in  a  modest  and 
unobtrusive  way.     For   these   western   mountain 
plants,     the     Masdevallias,     there     is    no    petal 
beauty— no  magnificence  of  lip  is  vouchsafed  to 
them  ;  all  is  outside  glitter  or  plebeian  beauty,  and 
one   must   perforce   wonder  why   in   one  Orchid 
sepal  beauty  alone  is  all  in  all,  while  in  others 
the  petals  have  it  all  their  own  way.     Now,  if  we 
look  at  this  magnificent  Oncidium  macranthum, 
we  find  its  beauty  of  sepal  and  petal  is  pretty 
equally  balanced,  for  in  this  species  the  lateral 
sepals  have  resolutely  objected  to  become  fused 
together,  wholly  or  in  part,  and  thu?,  instead  of 
being  thrust  behind  the  lip  in  an  unobtrusive  way, 
they  extend  themselves  bravely  on  ei' her  side  in 
a    bold   and    independent    manner.     True,   their 
colour  is  a  trifle  more  sombre   than   that   of  their 
attendant  petals,  but  they  are  nevertheless  inde- 
pendent and  attractive  in  their  own  way,  and  far 
more  so  than  is  the  case  with  Oncidium  sepals  ge- 
nerally.    The  third  petal  or  lip  is  quite  peculiar. 
Major  Barton  says  it  reminds  him  of  a  fox's  head, 
which  is,  indeed,  pretty  near  the  truth  ;  and  it  is 
this  lip,  of  a  rich,  deep,  and  shining  claret-purple 
colour,  which  adds  force  to  and  which  contrasts  so 
well   with  the   yellows  and  olive-browns  of    the 
other  divisions  of  the  flower. 

A  glance  at  the  coloured  illustration  will  give  a 
fair  idea  of  the  size  and  colouration  of  the  large 
massive  blossoms  of  this  stately  habited  Peruvian 


.■=pecie3.     Well  grown,  it  is  a  most  handsome  plant 
with  great  plump  pseudo-bulbs  6  inches  in  height, 
eacli  crowned  by  a  pair  of  stout  leathery  leaves 
12  inches  to  18  inches  long.     The  flower-scape  or 
panicle  is  most  remarkable,  not  unfrequently  at- 
taining a  length  of  8  feet  to  10  feet,  and  bearing 
saj-  from  twenty   to   eighty   of   its   heavy   waxy 
blossoms.     I  think  it  was  at  Ferniehurst  that  0. 
macranthum    bore    seventy-seven    flowers   on   a 
10-foot  long  and  many-branched  spike,  and  the 
plant  fairly  luxuriated  in  a  cool  house  among  other 
mountain  Orchids,   such  as  Odontoglossum  cris- 
pum, 0.  Pescatorei,  0.  nebulosam,  0.  Uro-Skinneri, 
and  such  little  gems  as  Oncidium   Phalasnopsis, 
0.   nubigenum,   and   0.   cucallatum.     I    may   be 
wrong  perhaps,   but  I  am  under  the  impression 
that  O.  macranthum  was  introduced  to  our  gar- 
dens from  the   Peruvian   Andes — or  was  it  New 
Granada? — by  Messrs.  James   Backhouse  &  Sons, 
of  The  Nurseries,  York.     This  would  be  about  the 
year   1868,  at  which  time  Lord  Londesborough's 
marvellous  collections  of  Orchids  in  flower  used 
to   come   to   South   Kensington    from    Grimston 
Park   in   a  specially  heated  railway  van.     I    re- 
member there  was  quite  a  sensation  when  the  first 
flowering    plant   of   this   species   appeared   from 
Grimstcn  at  South  Kensington  ;  the  plant  was  but 
a  small  one,  and  bore  only  five  flowers  and  buds, 
but   it   was   very   much   admired,   and,   I   think, 
honoured  with  a  certifijate  also.     Then   its  por- 
trait appeared  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  5743, 
and  also  in  the   Floral   Maga-ine,  t.    386,   while 
its    lucky  introducers  had  no   difiiculty    in    dis- 
posing   of    their   stock.      At   the   present    time 
the   plant    is   tolerably   plentiful    in   most   col- 
lections, although  not  always  to  be   seen  in  the 
most   luxuriant  condition,  owing,    as    I   imagine, 
to  its   being  grown   in   too   much   heat.     Coming 
from   the  cloud-swept   mountain  sides  of    New 
Granada  and  Peru, it  succeeds  best  in  a  cool, moist 
atmosphere,  and  must  be  deluged  with  water  when 
growing,  and  not  allowed   to  become  dry  even 
when   at   rest.     Its    long  rambling  roots  love  to 
creep  into  living  Sphagnum    Moss,  and  a  layer  of 
the  latter  placed  on  the  stage  or  bench  around 
the  base  of  the  pot  is  useful  in  keeping  up  that 
moisture-laden  atmosphere  which  this  plant  of  all 
others  seems  to  require  for  its  most  perfect  deve- 
lopment.    Fibrous   peat  and  living  Sphagnum  on 
ample  drainage  is  the  best  compost.     It   is   most 
important  that    the  soil   be  well   drained,  as   this 
species    is    particularly   impatient    of     stagnant 
moisture. 


Other  species  of  similar  habit  are  0.  serra. 
tum  (0.  diadema,  Hort.  Linden),  a  Peruvian  species 
introduced  to  Paris  over  thirty  years  ago.  0. 
Xanthadon  is  another  of  Messrs.  Backhouse's  in- 
troductions from  the  Western  Andes.  0.  macro- 
pus,  while  singularly  like  O.  macranthum  in  gene- 
ral habit  of  growth,  is,  as  most  cultivators  consider, 
devoid  of  all  floral  beauty.  O.  zebrinum  (some- 
times called  Odontoglossum  zebrinum)  has  a  long 
flexuose  spike  of  50  to  100  white  flowers  barred 
with  purple,  and  is  a  good  companion  for  0.  ma- 
cranthum, as  it  succeeds  well  under  similar  cul- 
tura}  conditions.  So  also  dees  0.  ajmulum,  with  its 
daintily  crisped  or  wavy  sepals  and  petals  of  a 
warm  cinnamon  colour  It  is  New  Grenadan,  and, 
as  Reichenbach  says,  probably  the  one  rival  of 
Oncidium  macranthum  itself  in  the  dimensions  of 
its  flowers  when  it  comes  to  its  full  develop- 
ment.' In  conclusion,  we  may  venture  to  say 
that,  showy  as  some  other  Oncids  of  this  long  pa- 
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group,  may  be,  none  can  possibly  be  more  nobly 
beautiful  than  the  species  now  illustrated. 

•  F.  W.  B. 

SEASONABLE   WORK. 


FLORAL    DECORATIONS. 

The  weather  being  extremely  mild  of  late,  Jas- 
minum  nudiflorum  has  opened  freely.  Sprays  of 
this  handsome  winter-flowering  climber  associate 
■well  with  the  dark  bronzy  foliage  of  Berberis 
Aquifolium.  A  few  stray  blooms  of  China  Roses 
which  continue  to  open  are  very  useful  at  this 
end  of  the  season.  Chrysanthemums  of  all  colours 
and  sizes  can  now  be  had  in  abundance,  and 
therefore  they  should  be  largely  employed  in  floral 
arrangements  for  the  next  few  weeks.  After  they 
are  cut  they  absorb  a  quantity  of  water,  a  circum- 
stance to  which  attention  should  be  paid.  The 
vases  should  be  emptied  and  refilled  at  least  twice 
a  week.  When  this  is  done  the  stems  should  have 
a  trifle  cut  off  them,  and  then  re-arranged.  Some 
of  the  very  finest  flowers  look  well  placed  singly 
in  specimen  glasses,  and  the  Pompones  make  good 
coat  flowers  with  the  addition  of  a  leaf  or  two  of 
scented  or  Oak-leaf  Geranium.  Occasional  stray 
blooms  from  Tea-scented  Roses  in  pots,  Niphetos, 
or  Madame  Falcot  in  particular,  make  beautiful 
button-hole  flowers,  more  attractive,  if  possible, 
at  this  season  of  the  year  than  at  any  other.  Of 
Bouvardias,  two  of  the  best  and  most  durable  for 
this  work  are  Vreelandi  (white)  and  Hogarth  or 
elegans  (scarlet).  About  three  flowers  of  Galanthe 
vestita  rosea  carefully  wired  will  make  a  hand- 
some button-hole ;  so  will  one  small  spray  of 
Euphorbia  jacquiniaeflora,  with  its  own  foliage,  a 
small  spike  of  white  Roman  Hyacinth  being  added 
thereto.  Blossoms  of  Gardenia  intermedia  like- 
wise make  choice  coat  flowers,  using  its  own 
foliage  now  instead  of  Fern  fronds.  For  the 
drawing  room  an  effective  arrangement  may  be 
made  just  now  with  the  following  subjects. 
Let  us  suppose  the  stand  to  be  filled  has 
one  tall  cornucopia,  with  three  smaller  ones 
as  branches  near  the  base.  For  the  top- 
most glass  use  spikes  of  Salvia  splendens  and 
white  Roman  Hyacinth,  with  a  fringe  of  Maiden- 
hair Fern  and  two  or  three  rather  long  growths 
of  Myrsiphyllum  asparagoides  trailing  below.  In 
the  lower  glasses  place  bunches  of  Violets  or 
choice  bits  of  Orchids,  adding  a  few  Fern  fronds. 
Among  plants  that  may  be  advantageously  used 
just  now  in  the  house  the  following  will  be  found 
serviceable,  viz.  :  Pandanus  Veitchi,  small  well- 
coloured  plants  of  Crotons  and  Dracsenas  for  the 
dinner  table,  and  Ficus  elastica,  Curculigo  recur- 
vata,  and  Dracaena  rubra  for  the  drawing  room  or 
entrance  hall.  All  these  plants  will  stand  well 
where  gas  is  burned,  taking  ordinary  precautions 
to  change  them  every  few  days. 


menced  till  February,  necessity  often  compels 
U3  to  keep  on  all  through  the  winter  whenever 
the  weather  permits,  and  hitherto,  by  taking  extra 
care  not  to  allow  the  plants  to  be  out  of  the  ground 
longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary  and  staking 
and  thickly  mulching  them  as  soon  as  planted,  we 
have  found  winter  planting  to  be  just  as  successful 
as  autumn  or  spring.  With  one  exception  only, 
viz.,  Hollies,  all  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  may  be 
successfully  transplanted  throughout  the  winter. 
Hollies  we  have  also  done,  but  cannot  recommend 
the  practice,  at  least  not  as  compared  with  plants 
moved  during  April  and  May. 

Pruning  and  clipping. — As  with  planting,  so 
with  pruning  shrubs  and  cutting  hedges,  we  are 
compelled  to  be  heterodox,  and  do  them  whenever 
an  opportunity  occurs,  without  reference  to  the 
season,  and  at  the  present  time  are  busy  clipping 
Yew  screens.  Holly  and  Privet  hedges,  and  cutting 
straggling  shoots  off  Rhododendrons  that  are 
growing  under  the  shade  of  large  trees  that  in 
such  positions  develop  this  kind  of  growth,  and  to 
keep  them  in  anything  like  compact  form  they 
need  such  attention  every  year.  Common  and 
Portugal  Laurels  are  being  pruned  into  form,  and 
upright-growing  shrubs,  such  as  Junipers  and  Irish 
Yews,  are  being  drawn  together  with  tar  cord  to 
prevent  wind  and  snowstorms  from  breaking  off 
any  of  the  outside  branches.  Some  few  Conifers, 
especially  the  strongest-growing  young  plants, 
need  to  have  some  of  the  uppermost  branches 
stopped  and  the  points  pinched  out,  that  the  plants 
may  grow  into  a  good  shape.  The  leaders  should 
be  preserved  from  injury  from  birds  perching  on 
them  by  tying  straight  sticks  to  the  stems,  the  top 
of  which  should  be  a  foot  or  so  above  the  top  of 
the  trees.  The  above  constitutes  the  bulk  of  our 
outdoor  work  at  the  present  time. 

INDOOBS.— There  is  much  to  do  in  the  way  of 
picking  off  the  dead  leaves  of  Pelargoniums, 
dusting  Verbenas  with  sulphur  to  destroy  mildew, 
and  fumigating  others  that  are  attacked  with  green 
fly.  Violas,  Gnaphaliums,  Calceolarias,  and  other 
kinds  that  are  planted  out  in  cold  pits  are  being 
surfaced  with  Cocoa  fibre  for  the  double  purpose 
of  keeping  out  frost  and  rendering  it  unnecessary 
to  water  them  for  some  weeks  to  come.  Seeds  of 
the  following  kinds  of  succulents,  if  sown  now, 
will  make  good  plants  for  next  season  :  Echeveria 
metallica,  E.  glauca  metallica,  E.  secunda  glauca, 
Sempervivum  tabula^florum,  S.  canariense,  and  S. 
Donkelaari.  The  propagation  of  other  kinds  by 
leaves  or  offsets  may  go  on  all  through  the  winter. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

The  frosts  have  brought  down  the  remainder  of  the 
leaves,  a  few  Oaks  excepted  ;  therefore  we  shall 
now  have  a  general  clear  up.  The  leaves  will  be 
saved ;  the  best,  i.e.,  the  driest  Oak  and  Beech, 
will  be  stacked  for  forcing  purposes,  and  the  re- 
mainder for  rotting  down  into  leaf-soil.  Contrary 
to  the  general  practice,  we  also  cle^r  out  all  the 
leaves  from  Rhododendrons  and  other  shrubbery 
clumps,  for  the  simple  reason  that  were  they  left 
we  should  be  pestered  with  sweeping  up  whenever 
there  was  the  least  wind,  and  so  we  prefer  to 
mulch  the  clumps  as  soon  as  cleared  out  with  the 
mould  from  leaves  stacked  two  or  more  years  ago, 
and  the  plants  that  have  been  recently  moved  re- 
ceive a  treble  portion  by  way  of  protection  to 
their  injured  roots,  and  no  doubt,  also,  the  ex- 
tra warmth  thus  assured  aids  new  root  forma- 
tion. Advantage  is  taken  of  dry  frosty  mornings 
to  wheel  this  material  to  the  desired  spots,  and 
also  to  stack  up  fresh  leaves,  and  to  wheel  ma- 
nure and  soil  to  plots  that  are  being  prepared  for 
planting,  as  we  have  always  some  of  this  on 
hand;  and  though  we  would  prefer  to  discon- 
tinue moving  shrubs  after   December  has  com- 


Fbens. — The  adaptability  for  cutting  which 
Ferns  possess  in  a  great  measure  depends  upon 
the  way  in  which  they  have  been  grown.  Adian- 
tums,  such  as  A  cuneatum,  A.  gracillimum,  A. 
trapeziforme,  A.  formosum,  and  A.farleyense,  with 
the  common  and  crested  drooping  forms  of  Pteris 
serrulata,  are  mostly  in  demand  for  cutting,  but  if 
these  are  grown  under  conditions  of  too  much 
warmth  and  atmospheric  moisture,  with  an  insufii- 
ciency  of  light  and  air,  they  invariably  flag  when 
cut,  a  state  it  is  needless  to  say  that  renders 
them  useless.  In  growing  these  Ferns  with  a  view 
to  using  them  in  a  cut  state,  very  little  shade 
should  be  given,  and  none  during  the  autumn  and 
winter  months,  with  no  more  moisture  in  the  at- 
mosphere than  is  consequent  upon  the  evaporation 
of  such  water  as  percolates  through  the  soil  after 
watering,  and  from  that  which  is  unavoidably 
spilled  about  in  the  operation,  plenty  of  air  admit- 
ted daily  and  the  plants  kept  well  up  to  the  glass. 
The  favourite  A.  cuneatum  in  the  London  market 
is  now  much  better  liked  when  it  possesses  the 
pale  greenish  yellow  shade,  such  as  the  half-ma- 
tured fronds  have,  than  when  of  a  darker  colour. 
This  may  usually  be  secured  by  subjecting  the 
plants  to  quite  cool  treatment  when  the  fronds 
are  about  half  grown,  which  invariably  has  the 
effect  of  arresting  their  much  further  develop- 
ment, and  in  a  great  measure  fixes  the  light  tint. 
Previous  to  use,  all  Ferns  should  be  cut  and  im- 
mersed overhead  in  water  for  several  hours,  the 
water  thus  absorbed  doing  much  to  prevent  their 


mg.     Adiantum  formosum  is  the  best  of  the 

species  for  lasting  long  without  drooping,  and  is 
very  useful  for  mixing  in  the  larger  arrangements, 
of  flowers,  such  as  vases,  &c.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  best  large  drooping-crested  forms  of  Pteris 
serrulata,  which  in  large  stands  have  a  fine  effect. 
Plants  of  Adiantum  that  have  been  hard  cut 
during  the  summer  and  have  been  induced 
to  make  growth  late  in  the  season  should 
now  have  an  abundance  of  air  and  be  kept  at 
an  ordinary  greeohouse  temperature  for  some 
weeks  before  the  fronds  are  cut  for  use.  It  seems 
strange  that  the  elegant  Gleichenias,  such  as  G. 
SpeluncEe,  G.  rupestris,  and  G.  semi-vestita,  are 
not  more  generally  used  for  cutting,  as  there  is  no- 
thing that  can  be  mixed  in  this  way  with  flowers 
that  has  a  more  beautiful  effect,  in  addition  to 
which  they  last  for  a  long  time  when  grown  cool. 
^CHMBAS  AND  BiLLBEKGiAS. — The  summer- 
flowering  Billbergias  and  the  nearly  allied  ^ch- 
meas  of  the  fulgens  and  miniata  section,  that 
usually  commence  growth  as  soon  as  they  have 
done  blooming,  should  be  kept  on  growing  through 
the  winter,  placing  them  at  the  warmest  end  of 
the  stove,  but  at  the  same  time  keeping  them 
well  up  to  the  glass.  In  their  native  countries 
these  plants  are  mostly  of  an  epiphytal  character, 
growing  on  the  stems  and  branches  of  trees  where 
they  necessarily  get  more  light  than  if  low  dowt 
on  the  ground.  To  grow  them  so  as  to  secure  the 
full  amount  of  flowers,  the  plants  need  plenty  of 
light  at  all  times.  For  general  use  they  are  best 
cultivated  in  small  pots,  with  not  more  than  two 
or  three  crowns  in  each  ;  the  bright  coral-red 
branching  flower-stems  of  A.  fulgens  and  its  allies, 
lasting  as  they  do  for  several  months,  rank  them 
amongst  the  best  small  plants  for  general  culti- 
vation where  there  is  enough  warmth  to  grow 
them  well. 

Cyclamens. — To  insure  as  long  a  season  for 
these  as  possible  the  plants  should  be  divided  and 
kept  in  two  different  temperatures  ;  those  that  are 
flowering  or  fast  approaching  this  condition  pro- 
duce the  finest  blooms  when  accommodated  with 
the  temperature  of  a  warm  greenhouse,  say  45°  to 
50°  by  night,  and  a  little  warmer  in  the  day,  but 
with  this  they  should  be  kept  well  exposed  to  the 
light  with  air  every  day.  Give  particular  atten- 
tion to  keeping  down  aphides,  which,  if  allowed  to 
remain  undisturbed  even  for  a  short  time,  do 
irreparable  mischief  to  the  leaves  and  advancing 
flowers.  Those  that  are  intended  to  succeed  the 
earliest  blooming  lot  should  be  kept  quite  cool,  so 
as  to  retard  the  expansion  of  the  flowers  as  long 
as  possible. 

Epackises. — These,  if  grown  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities and  well  managed,  will  be  extremely  useful, 
lasting  individually  for  many  weeks,  and  being 
equally  adapted  for  cutting  as  for  ordinary  de- 
coration on  the  plants.  They  will  bear  more 
warmth  than  Heaths,  but  unless  where  they  are 
backward  in  blooming  and  flowers  are  required  at 
once,  it  is  better  to  keep  them  quite  cool.  Their 
time  of  flowering  is  best  regulated  by  the  way 
they  are  managed  in  respect  to  growth.  Those  that 
were  late  in  completing  and  maturing  their  wood 
will  come  into  bloom  later  as  a  matter  of  course. 
To  still  further  retard  those  that  are  wanted  to  last 
until  spring  they  should  be  kept  as  cool  as  con- 
sistent with  the  exclusion  of  frost ;  this  they  will 
bear  without  any  injury,  as  a  low  temperature 
with  them  has  not,  as  in  the  case  of  some  plants, 
the  effect  of  inducing  the  appearance  of  mildew. 
But  Epacrises  are  very  impatient  of  the  least  ap- 
proach to  over-watering,  and  never  should  have  it 
applied  until  the  soil  has  got  so  dry  as  to  be  dan- 
gerous if  it  is  longer  withheld. 

Epiphyllum  tedncatum.— Plants  of  this, 
although  individually  so  effective  when  in  bloom, 
are  unfortunately  not  of  long  duration  in  the  in- 
dividual flowers  ;  consequently  it  is  not  w^U  to 
have  many  in  at  once.  With  this  view  only  a  few 
should  be  put  into  heat  at  a  time  at  inter- 
vals of  two  or  three  weeks,  and  on  no  account 
should  they  be  hurried  on  too  fast,  otherwise  their 
f  ugative  tendency  will  be  increased  ;  and  with  all 
soft  textured  flowers  like  these  it  is  particularly 
essential  that  there  is  not  too  much  moisture  to 
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the  atmosphere  of  the  house  or  pit  where  they 
are  brought  on  into  bloom.  Large-flowered  Epi- 
phyllums  and  the  Cactus  family  generally  should 
at  this  season  not  be  located  in  a  cold,  damp 
house,  and  care  ought  to  be  taken  that  the  soil  is 
not  too  moht ;  the  condition  best  described  as  be- 
tween slightly  moist  and  quite  dry  suits  them 
best  when  cool  and  at  rest,  otherwise  the  compa- 
ratively few  roots  which  they  make  are  liable  to 
perish.  These  large-flowered  species  bloom  natu- 
rally later  than  the  truncatum  section  ;  neverthe- 
less, they  will  bear  forcing  if  required  early,  and 
■with  this  intention,  if  there  is  any  likelihood  of  a 
scarcity  of  flowers  during  the  early  months  of  the 
year,  they  may  be  pat  in  heat  and  brought  on 
slowly,  being  careful  not  to  g-ive  much  water 
at  the  roots  until  the  heads  of  the  plants  have  got 
into  a  plump  condition,  which  they  soon  will 
through  the  moisture  absorbed  from  the  atmo- 
sphere of  a  forcing  house. 

Myrtles. — These  are  most  useful  in  the  winter 
season,  and  if  the  plants  have  been  well  managed, 
so  as  to  make  their  growth  early  and  get  the  wood 
well  matured  by  being  stood  out  in  the  sun  througli 
the  summer,  they  force  well.  Independent  of 
their  appearance  when  in  bloom,  they  are  very 
serviceable  for  cutting,  their  pretty  flowers  and 
neat  foliage  being  very  effective  combined  with 
other  things  of  a  more  showy  character.  The  mi- 
niature variety,  Jenny  Keilenbach,  is  one  of  the 
best  for  bouquets. 

MoxocHJ);TU.\rs.  —  The  comparatively  short- 
lived nature  of  the  flowers  of  these  pretty  plants 
is  compensated  for  by  the  profusion  in  which  they 
are  produced.  In  a  conservatory  kept  continuously 
above  a  greenhouse  temperature  they  are  particu- 
larly adapted  for  standing  on  side  tables,  brackets, 
or  shelves,  as  when  well  managed  in  small  pots — 
to  which  when  confined  they  are  most  useful — 
they  literally  become  a  mass  of  flowers.  Plants 
brought  on  in  an  intermediate  warmth  will  do  good 
service  in  a  conservatory  kept  at  a  temperature 
such  as  above  indicated,  and  for  this  purpose  they 
should  be  forwarded  in  succession. 


ORCHIDS. 


East  India  house.— The  diflterent  species  of 
PhaliKnopsis  are  the  most  important  occupants  of 
the  warmest  house,  and  will  require  to  be  well 
looked  after.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the 
importance  of  carefully  attending  to  their  require- 
ments as  regards  water,  and  also  watching  them 
at  night  in  case  any  marauders  should  attempt  to 
eatthe  youngspikes.  We  omitted  to  mention  P.  Lud- 
demanniana  in  the  last  calendar ;  this  is  a  very  de- 
sirable species,  and  should  be  grown  even  in  small 
collections.  It  is  very  prolific,  forming  frequently 
young  plants  on  the  flowering  stems.  These  speedily 
push  out  roots,  even  when  they  are  of  small  size  ; 
the  stems  ought  to  be  bent  down,  and  the  young 
plants  be  pegged  to  the  surface  of  the  baskets  or 
pans.  In  a  few  years  a  plant  of  this  species  very 
soon  becomes  of  large  size.  A  rather  desirable 
Orchid,  pncidium  phymatochilum,  succeeds  well 
with  us  in  this  house  ;  it  is  now  making  its  growth, 
and  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  too  dry,  al- 
though much  water  is  not  required.  This  Oncidium, 
like  some  others,  does  not  do  well  until  the  roots 
grow  freely  over  the  pots  or  baskets,  and  instead 
of  watering  the  compost  much,  the  water  must 
be  applied  to  these  overhanging  roots  with  a 
syringe  or  through  a  fine  rose.  O.  Lanceanum 
requires  very  similar  treatment.  A7e  have  grown  a 
good  sized  specimen  of  the  latter  for  seventeen 
years  or  more,  and  it  grows  well  and  flowers  freely 
every  year.  O.  phymatochilum  does  not  flower 
every  year,  but  it  remains  in  good  health  and 
makes  good  growths  annually.  It  is  evident  we 
have  not  hit  the  right  treatment  for  it,  as  it  is 
remarkably  free  in  its  native  country.  We  are  try- 
ing it  suspended  near  the  roof  when  completing  its 
growth.  Odontoglossum  Roezli  seems  to  succeed 
best  with  us  in  the  cool  end  of  this  house.  They 
are  now  making  remarkably  good  growths,  a  sure 
sign  of  a  plentiful  bloom  nest  season.  This 
species  seems  to  be  much  like  0.  crispum  in  its 
thirst  for  water ;  it  takes  it  in  plenty  all  the  year 


round.  The  plants  seem  to  succeed  best  when 
the  Sphagnum  is  quite  green  on  the  surface,  and 
wlien  the  plants  are  of  lar^e  size  they  may  be 
broken  up,  and  each  part  be  potted  singly  in 
small  pots.  They  take  one  year  to  start  well  into 
growth,  but  after  that  they  make  quite  as  strong 
growths  as  usual.  Aerides  crassifolium  likes  to 
be  suspended  in  shallow  pans  or  baskets  from  the 
roof  of  this  house ;  see  that  thrips  do  not  get  on 
to  it.  They  are  very  fond  of  getting  into  the 
centre  of  the  plants,  where  they  speedily  change 
the  colour  of  the  leaves,  and  debilitate  the  plants. 
Do  not  let  the  insects  remain  on  the  leaves  an 
instant  after  they  are  observed. 

Cattleya  house. — The  Jliltonias  are  a  class 
of  plants  that  should  be  grown  in  every  collection, 
and  although  they  are  natives  of  lirazil,  they  suc- 
ceed best  in  the  Cattleya  house  in  the  warmest 
end.  They  may,  if  necessary,  be  repotted  at  this 
season,  as  they  are  starting  into  growth.  At  thi^ 
time  large  specimens  maj'  be  broken  up,  and  in 
potting  them  the  stems  connecting  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  should  be  pegged  down  to  the  surface 
of  the  compost.  There  are  some  species  that 
have  not  this  characteristic.  These  should  be 
potted  in  peat  and  Sphagnum,  with  a  liberal  pro- 
portion of  charcoal  and  crocks  amongst  the  drain- 
age, much  the  same  as  Odontoglossums  are  potted. 
Miltonia  Candida  and  the  still  rare  variety  graudi- 
flora  are  even  yet  in  flower  in  a  rather  cool  house  ; 
they  would  flower  in  September  or  October  in  a 
warmer  house.  Look  out  now  for  slugs  attacking 
the  spikes  of  Odontoglossum  hastilabium :  these 
will  be  pushing  out  from  the  recently  formed  bulbs. 
This  species  is  liable  to  damp  off  during  the 
winter  ;  it  will  therefore  not  require  much  water 
at  the  roots,  although  the  compost  should  not  be- 
come what  may  be  termed  dry  ;  but  it  would  not 
be  safe  to  water  it  as  freely  as  0.  crispum.  Onci- 
dium crispum  and  0.  Forbesi  will  also  be  in 
flower  ;  they  remain  longest  in  good  condition 
when  kept  rather  dry  at  the  roots.  If  any  of  the 
plants  have  young  roots  pushing  from  the  base  of 
the  bulbs,  these  must  also  be  carefully  watched, 
as  they  are  peculiarly  attractive  to  slugs.  It  is  not 
well  to  delay  repotting  the  Pieiones  ;  as  soon  as 
they  go  out  of  bloom  they  should  be  repotted,  as 
they  start  into  growth  at  once,  and  fresh  roots  are 
also  formed.  If  tliere  is  any  delay  in  potting  them 
these  young  roots  may  be  broken  off,  which  may 
be  injuriou!.  All  our  plants  were  out  of  bloom 
November  13,  and  were  parted  out  and  repotted, 
with  the  exception  of  P.  maculata,  which  is  yet  in 
bloom,  and  they  cannot  be  potted  until  the  flowers 
are  gathered  or  die  off.  The  proper  way  to  gather 
the  flowers  is  to  pull  them  out  carefully  by  the 
hand  ;  the  stems  will  readily  part  quite  at  the 
base.  The  bulbs  are  evenly  distributed  over  the 
surface  of  the  pots  or  pans,  and  after  they  are  re- 
potted place  them  near  the  glass.  Cattleya 
Warneri  is  now  starting  to  grow  from  the  base  of 
the  old  bulbs.  The  plants  have  hitherto  been  kept 
rather  dry,  and  there  is  no  need  to  give  very  much 
water  to  them  as  yet;  indeed,  all  Cattleyas  should 
be  kept  rather  dry,  taking  care  to  water  them  be- 
fore any  in j  urious  effects  are  apparent.  One  may 
err  on  the  side  of  over-dryness,  although  not  so 
likely  as  in  that  of  giving  too  much  moisture. 

Cool  house. — Referring  once  more  to  tem- 
perature, for  many  species  50^  is  the  best  mini- 
mum, although,  as  has  been  previously  stated, 
it  may  drop  frequently  to  10°  lower  than  this 
for  many  species.  The  higher  temperature  does 
best  for  such  as  Oncidium  ornithorhynchum ; 
if  the  pots  are  placed  near  the  glass  in  baskets 
so  that  its  drooping  spikes  of  pretty  rose- 
coloured  flowers  sweetly  perfumed  are  seen  to 
the  best  advantage,  this  Orchid  seldom  fails  to 
please,  as  .it  flowers  so  freely.  There  is  also 
a  white  form,  which  is  rare,  and  therefore  valu- 
able. They  are  both  in  flower  now.  Oncidium 
cheirophorum  will  flower  well  and  remain  a  con- 
siderable time  in  beauty  if  it  has  the  higher  tem- 
perature, and  its  rich  yellow  flowers,  densely 
placed  on  pendulous  spikes,  form  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  rose  and  white  flowers  of  the  other 
species.  The  delicate  white  flowers  of  Masdevallia 
tovarensis  are  also  charming  us  with  their  modest 


beauty.  This  species,  rare  for  so  many  years,  may 
be  grown  now  in  any  collection,  as  from  being 
the  dearest  it  is  now  the  cheapest  species  we  have. 
It  should  be  placed  at  the  warmest  end  of  the 
house,  and  although  the  plants  must  not  be  kept 
dry,  they  should  do  with  little  water,  as  we  fancy 
all  Orchids  remain  in  flower  longest  when  water 
is  not  too  freely  distributed  either  over  the  roots 
or  in  the  house.  The  Odontoglossums  in  growth 
require  plentiful  supples  of  water  even  in  winter, 
and  there  are  some  few  species  that  must  be 
watched  in  case  of  the  roots  being  eaten  3.b 
night.  Oncidium  macranthum  is  one  liable  to 
be  injured  in  this  way.  The  flower-spikes  of 
this  are  also  showing  now,  and  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  be  eaten.  Indeed,  the  house  altogether 
will  require  much  attention,  for  there  are  scores  of 
different  species  of  Odontoglossums  in  flower  or 
showing  spikes  now,  and  it  is  very  trying  to  one's 
patience  to  go  in  and  see  a  vigorous  spike  half 
eaten  through  of  some  choice  species  or  variety. 
Some  of  the  JIasdevallias  are  also  showing  their 
flowers  now,  the  buds  being  in  various  stages  of 
development.  Any  small  plants  that  are  re- 
quired to  form  good  specimens  as  soon  as  possible 
should  not  be  allowed  to  flower  at  all.  The  Mas- 
devallias  are  so  floriferous,  that  in  many  cases 
plants  are  checked  and  crippled  in  their  develop- 
ment by  being  allowed  to  flower  too  freely  in  their 
early  years.  Air  should  be  admitted  with  caution 
when  the  winds  are  cold  and  drying,  as  they  are 
at  present. 

FRUIT. 

Vines. — Where  very  early  thin-skinned  Grapes 
take  precedence  of  late  ones  and  pot  Vines  are  not 
forced,  the  first  house  of  permanent  Vines,  which 
was  closed  about  the  middle  of  last  month,  must 
be  fairly  at  work  by  the  first  week  in  this  month,, 
when,  in  order  to  economise  fire-heat  and  to  insure 
an  even  break,  particularly  where  the  Vines  are 
young,  the  preparation  and  introduction  of  fer- 
menting material,  consisting  of  hard-wooded  leaves 
and  short  stable  manure,  must  be  reduced  to  a 
system.  If  an  open  shed  is  at  command,  this  will 
be  found  the  best  place  for  the  reserve,  as  heavy 
falls  of  rain  and  snow,  already  too  prevalent,  can 
then  he  received  with  impunity.  As  the  buds  show- 
signs  of  swelling  gradually  raise  the  temperature 
by  day,  but  until  after  the  shortest  day  let  the  heat 
range  about  50°  at  night.  Keep  every  part  of  the- 
house  nicely  moistened  with  the  syringe,  and 
syringe  the  rods  frequently  when  fire-heat  is  on. 
At  other  times  set  moisture  and  ammonia  at  liberty 
by  turning  the  leaves,  and  take  in  fresh  supplies 
as  may  be  thought  necessary. 

Pines.— By  the  end  of  the  month  a  light  effi- 
ciently heated  structure  should  be  ready  for  the 
reception  of  the  first  batch  of  Queens  intended 
for  early  fruiting ;  if  the  demand  is  not  heavy 
a  small  compartment  will  answer  best,  as  the 
most  promising  plants  can  be  drawn  from  the 
general  stock  intended  for  starting  a  month  or 
two  later.  When,  but  not  before,  the  ferment- 
ing material  used  for  bottom-heat  has  declined  to 
90°,  plunge  lightly,  keeping  them  well  up  to  the 
glass,  give  tepid  water  in  moderation  until  the 
balls  are  properly  moistened,  gradually  increase 
atmospheric  moisture  and  raise  the  temperature 
from  70°  at  night  to  80°  by  day  when  the  weather 
is  favourable. 

Houses  in  which  fruit  is  swelling  and  ripening 
may  have  a  lower  temperature  after  the  beginning 
of  nest  month,  as  days  will  be  dark  and  short,  but 
no  diminution  need  be  made  in  the  bottom-heat 
unless  it  ranges  above  85°.  If  blinds  are  used  for 
covering  now  is  the  time  to  apply  them,  as  the 
thinnest  material  prevents  waste  and  saves  the 
plants  from  the  damaging  influence  of  excessive 
fire-heat.  Overhead  syringing  may  be  almost  if 
not  entirely  discontinued,  but  surface  damping 
must  not  be  neglected,  as  dry  fire-heat  soon 
produces  aridity  unfavourable  to  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  fruit.  Root  watering  will  be  less 
frequent,  but  quality  may  in  some  measure 
make  up  for  quantity,  and  when  water  is  applied' 
give  sufficient  to  permeate  the  whole  of  the  ball. 
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Succession  pit. — If  former  directions  have 
been  followed,  the  different  sizes  will  be  securely 
plunged  in  a  steady  bottom-heat  ranging  from  70° 
to  75°  with  sufficient  moisture  about  them  to  sup- 
port an  almost  imperceptible  progress.  Let  the 
night  temperature  range  about  60°  or  a  few  degrees 
lower  in  severe  weather  and  run  up  to  5°  to  10° 
on  fine  days. 

CucUMBBBS. — Up  to  the  present  time  the  mild 
weather  has  been  in  favour  of  winter  fruiters,  and 
plants  in  all  stages  have  been  Icept  clean,  vigor- 
ous, and  fruitful  without  the  aid  of  sharp  firing  ; 
but  the  time  may  be  at  hand  when  these  condi- 
tions will  be  changed  and  more  artificial  heat  will 
be  needed.  In  close,  efficiently  heated  structures 
it  is  easy  enough  to  set  the  external  elements  at 
defiance,  but  highly  heated  pipes  are  always 
looked  upon  with  suspicion,  as  they  foster  thrips 
and  red  spider,  and  the  experienced  cultivator 
endeavours  to  counteract  their  parching  influence 
by  covering  the  roof  at  night  and  charging  the 
atmosphere  with  soft,  invigorating  vapour.  In 
wooded  districts  where  Oak,  Beech,  or  Sweet 
Chestnut  leaves  are  plentiful,  pot  culture  has 
many  advantages,  as  these  can  be  used  for  bottom 
heat,  turned  and  renovated  at  pleasure.  Moreover, 
plants  in  well-drained  pots  or  boxes  placed  on 
pedestals  soon  form  a  mass  of  roots  capable  of 
taking  large  quantities  of  stimulating  food,  as 
they  cannot  be  overwatered.  From  this  time  for- 
ward direct  syringing,  unless  the  mornings  are 
bright  and  mild,  may  be  discontinued,  but  the 
evaporating  pans  must  be  kept  full,  and  a  little 
fresh  horse  manure  placed  on  the  surface  of  the 
bed  at  short  intervals  will  prove  highly  beneficial. 
Top-dress  with  light  turfj'  loam  and  lumps  of  old 
lime  rubble  as  the  roots  appear  on  the  surface. 
Train  thinly  without  stopping  until  the  trellis  is 
covered.  Keep  the  house  free  from  decaying 
matter  and  guard  against  overcropping. 

Peaches  and  Nectaeines. — If  the  early  house 
from  which  a  supply  of  ripe  fruit  is  to  be 
gathered  in  May  is  not  planted  with  the  earliest 
kinds,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  late  Mr. 
Elvers,  it  should  be  closed  by  the  end  of  this  month ; 
but  no  fire-heat  will  be  needed  until  the  buds  get 
well  advanced.  If  the  lights  have  been  taken  off, 
the  inside  borders  will  have  been  thoroughly 
moistened  by  the  autumnal  rains  and  in  a  fit  state 
for  the  reception  of  a  ridge  of  fermenting  material, 
•consisting  of  two-thirds  of  Oak  or  Beech  leaves, 
and  one-third  short  stable  manure,  but  in  the  event 
of  the  roof  being  a  fixture,  see  that  the  roots  are 
properly  supplied  with  tepid  water  before  forcing 
is  commenced.  Give  a  little  air  every  day  to  sweeten 
the  atmosphere  and  to  strengthen  the  buds,  and 
syringe  with  warm  water  about  9  a.m.  and  2  p.m. 
when  the  weather  is  favourable.  Let  the  tempera- 
ture range  from  45°  at  night  to  55°  by  day,  or  a 
few  degrees  higher  under  gleams  of  sunshine,  but 
do  not  exceed  the  above  figures  when  cold  weather 
renders  constant  fire-heat  necessary.  Proceed  with 
the  usual  routine  in  succession  houses.  Keep  them 
cool  and  constantly  ventilated,  unless  the  weather 
is  very  severe.  Never  allow  the  internal  borders  to 
become  dry,  as  the  roots  of  Peaches  under  glass 
are  always  at  work,  and  it  is  to  the  withholding 
of  water  after  the  leaves  fall  that  numerous 
instances  of  bud-dropping  may  be  traced.  If  any 
of  the  trees  in  this  compartment  have  been  over- 
worked and  show  signs  of  weakness,  remove  the 
surface  soil  quite  down  to  the  main  roots,  and 
replace  with  fresh  virgin  loam  of  a  calcareous 
nature,  or  lift  and  replant  in  new  compost.  Look 
well  to  reserve  walls,  without  which  a  set  of  forcing 
houses  cannot  be  kept  going.  Lift,  root-prune, 
and  replant  in  sound  turfy  loam,  to  keep  the  trees 
in  a  fit  state  for  removal,  and  fill  up  vacancies  as 
they  occur. 

Peaches  and  Nectaeines  in  pots.— With  a 
good  selection  of  the  best  early  and  mid-season 
kinds  thoroughly  established  in  pots,  and  a  light, 
well  ventilated  structure  for  growing  tliem  in,  the 
hard  forcing  of  a  permanently  planted  Peach 
house  may  be  avoided  by  starting  a  few  of  the 
most  promising  about  the  end  of  this  month.  To 
insure  success,  trees  which  were  potted  last  sea- 
son and  have  been  top-dressed  early  this  autumn. 


should  be  selected,  pruned  if  necessary,  cleansed, 
and  placed  in  position  at  once.  If  the  height  of 
the  house  will  admit  of  each  tree  being  ele- 
vated on  a  pedestal  of  bricks,  or  an  inverted 
Seakale  pot,  a  good  body  of  fermenting  Oak 
leaves,  to  which  may  be  added  a  little  short  horse 
manure  thrown  loosely  amongst  the  stands,  but  not 
high  enough  to  come  into  contact  with  the  roots, 
will  greatly  facilitate  forcing.  Syringe  the  trees 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  keep  them  regularly 
supplied  with  tepid  water,  aim  at  a  minimirm 
temperature  of  45°  to  50°,  and  run  up  to  55°  or 
60°  on  mild,  bright  days.  In  mild  weather  the 
above  figures  may  be  secured  without  fire  heat, 
but  when  dark  and  severe  a  fall  of  5°  will  be  pre- 
ferable to  sharp  firing. 

Grape  room.— All  the  thin-skinned  kinds  of 
Grapes  will  now  keep  quite  as  well,  if  not  better, 
in  the  Grape  room  than  they  will  upon  the  Vines, 
and  where  a  house  is  held  comparatively  useless 
by  the  relics  of  a  crop  the  bunches  should  be 
removed  at  once,  when  the  Vines  may  be  pruned 
and  thrown  open  to  the  weather.  If  the  room  is 
not  dry,  well  ventilated,  and  fitted  with  pipes 
from  an  external  boiler  any  alterations  or  improve- 
ments which  past  experience  may  have  suggested 
should  be  carried  out  at  once,  as  it  is  very  impor- 
tant that  every  arrangement  should  be  made  com- 
plete, even  to  the  filling  of  the  bottles,  and  firing 
for  a  few  days  with  open  ventilators,  before  it  is 
wanted  for  use.  When  Grapes  are  removed  to  the 
Grape  room,  a  mean  temperature  of  50°  is  high 
enough ;  and  as  this  can  be  secured  without  fi  re-heat, 
the  latter  will  only  be  needed  to  expel  damp  and 
produce  a  steady  circulation  of  fresh  air. 

Fruit  boom.— By  this  time  the  general  stock 
of  Apples  will  have  passed  through  the  sweating 
process,  and  unless  they  are  too  thickly  placed 
the  less  they  are  disturbed  the  better.  They  must, 
however,  be  carefully  looked  over  for  doubtful  or 
decaying  fruit,  as  one  unsound  Apple  soon  taints 
another,  and  the  ripest  and  finest  fruit  generally 
goes  first.  From  this  time  forward  the  windows 
and  shutters  may  be  closed,  but  the  ventilators 
must  be  left  constantly  open,  the  conditions  most 
favourable  to  the  keeping  of  fruit  being  a  cool, 
dry  atmosphere  in  a  room  from  which  frost  can  be 
excluded  without  the  aid  of  fire-heat.  Pears  may 
be  kept  in  the  Apple  room,  but  to  bring  out  their 
full  flavour  they  should  be  removed  to  a  warmer 
structure  before  they  are  wanted  for  use. 


MARKET  FRUIT  GARDENS. 

Planting  fruit  trees  and  bushes  is  still  being 
pushed  on  with  vigour,  the  weather  being  all  that 
can  be  desired  for  such  work.  We  find  even  here, 
where  game  is  but  little  preserved,  that  great  care 
is  needed  to  keep  freshly-planted  trees  from  being 
barked.  For  this  all  sorts  of  remedies  are  used, 
such  as  casing  the  stems  in  Birch,  or  winding  rags 
or  list  round  them,  and  then  smearing  these  with 
tar,  paraffin  oil,  or  other  noxious  matters  ;  but  as 
these  have  to  be  renewed,  it  is  probably  cheapest 
in  the  end  to  have  small-meshed  rabbit  wire  net- 
ting, and  either  fasten  it  round  the  entire  piece 
enclosed,  or  separately  round  each  tree.  This  is  a 
good  time  for  collecting  parings  of  road-sides,  old 
mortar  or  lime  rubbish,  and  similar  materials  use- 
ful in  gardens.  They  should  be  carted  into  heaps 
to  be  in  readiness  for  future  operations  in  the  way 
of  planting.  Underwood  may  now  be  cut  for  stakes 
and  fencing,  using  the  smaller  wood  for  baskets, 
&c.  Where  there  is  a  stream  of  water,  some  low- 
lying  spot  should  be  selected  for  an  Osier  bed,  as, 
in  addition  to  their  value  for  basket- making,  small 
pliable  Osiers  are  useful  for  tying  in  the  case  of 
espalier  and  other  trained  trees.  Old  trees  are 
converted  into  charcoal ;  even  the  roots  and  twigs 
may  be  converted  by  fire  into  ashes  and  spread  on 
the"  land,  which  will  be  thus  rendered  good  for 
Potatoes,  a  crop. which  thoroughly  cleanses  the 
soil  for  Strawberries.  The  latter  are  becoming  very 
popular  as  market  fruits,  for  even  when  too  far 
from  market  to  send  them  for  use  in  a  fresh  state 
theyare  always  saleable forpreserving.  Established 
beds  should  now  receive  a  coat  of  manure,  for,  un- 


like many  fruits,  the  Strawberry  can  hardly  be  too 
liberally  treated  in  this  respect. 

Damsons  are  being  largely  planted,  and 
many  growers  of  the  Farleigb  or  Cluster  Damson 
are  now  carefully  saving  the  suckers,  for  being 
mostly  grown  on  their  own  roots  they  can  be  se- 
cured true  in  this  way,  though  they  do  not  so 
rapidly  make  fine  standards  as  those  budded  in 
nurseries  ;  still,  when  planted  out  for  a  year  or 
two  in  good  soil,  they  straighten  and  form  good 
trees,  provided  the  side  branches  are  left  on  for  a 
time  to  strengthen  the  stems.  These  suckers,  after 
being  planted  in  lines  2  feet  apart  and  secured  to 
stakes  for  two  or  three  seasons,  are  fit  for  planting 
out  permanently.  The  quantities  of  Damsons 
grown  in  this  locality  are  enormous  ;  they  realise 
6s.  per  sieve  and  upwards,  and  as  they  are  used 
for  a  variety  of  purposes  Damson  culture  is  a  safe 
investment.  Freshly-planted  trees  or  bushes  of 
all  kinds  put  in  last  month  are  now  being  top- 
dressed  with  manure.  The  almost  invariable  cus- 
tom hereabouts  is  to  put  all  the  manure  they 
receive  over  the  roots  :  one  or  two  barrowf  uls  is 
put  round  each  tree,  and  soil  from  beyond  the 
limit  to  which  the  roots  extend  is  spread  over  it. 
This  mulching  retains  moisture,  and  we  may  men- 
tion that  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year, 
when  dry  weather  prevailed  before  the  trees 
had  time  to  get  established,  we  did  not  observe  a 
single  loss  among  trees  thus  treated,  while  in  the 
case  of  those  left  unmulched  very  many  losses  oc- 
curred. If  put  on  now  it  serves  to  protect  the 
roots  from  frost.  Under  such  a  thick  coating  they 
make  some  progress  towards  getting  fresh  hold  of 
the  soil,  and  during  the  following  year  the  mulch- 
ing gradually  works  down  to  the  proper  level- 
Growers  of  fruits  generally  have  some  land  under 
vegetable  culture.  Potatoes  being  a  favourite  crop 
for  cleaning  the  soil,  and  they  come  off  in  good 
time  for  autumn  planting  of  fruits.  Many  are  now 
getting  their  land  ploughed  up  roughly  so  as  to 
be  fully  exposed  to  the  winter's  frost.  No  manure 
is  now  applied  ;  it  is  reserved  for  spring  cultiva- 
tion. Onions,  too,  are  a  useful  crop  ;  for  these  the 
soil  should  be  deeply  cultivated  now,  as  they  re- 
quire getting  in  early. 

Marketing  fruits,  such  as  Apples  and  Nuts, 
is  still  going  on  briskly,  the  price  for  both  having 
much  improved.  We  find  that  many  growers  who 
have  left  them  lying  in  the  long  Grass  after  the 
stormy  weather  in  October  last,  as  not  worth  the 
expense  of  sending  to  market,  are  now  having 
them  packed  up,  and  are  obtaining  fair  prices  for 
them.  It  is  surprising,  too,  how  soundly  they  have 
kept,  while  those  stored  in  the  least  damaged  con- 
dition have  rotted  long  since.  Good  culinary 
Apples  are  now  realising  from  4s.  to  5s.  per  sieve, 
and  dessert  sorts  from  5s.  to  7s.,  figures  which 
speak  well  for  the  demand  still  existing  for  fruit. 
The  large,  hard,  culinary  Pears  fit  for  baking  are, 
as  a  rule,  somewhat  neglected,  but  in  soils  where 
they  succeed  they  are  a  remunerative  crop.  When 
once  established  as  stardards  they  require  scarcely 
any  attention,  and  are  always  in  great  demand  at 
this  season ;  the  following  are  the  best  sorts,  viz., 
Verulam,  Bellissime  d'Hiver,  Catillac,  Uvedale's 
St.  Germain,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  and  Leon  Leclero 
de  Laval.  Any  large,  hard  Pear  that  does  not 
ripen  fit  for  dessert  may  be  turned  to  profitable 
use  in  this  way. 


PROPAGATING. 


GheysAnthemums  are  by  many  propagated  in 
spring,  yet  there  are  great  numbers  who  think 
that  autumn-struck  cuttings  produce  the  best 
fiowers,  and  autumn  striking  certainly  possesses 
one  advantage,  and  that  is  the  cuttings  are  easily 
protected  in  a  frame,  whereas  large  planted  saved 
until  the  spring  would  take  up  a  good  deal  of 
room  during  winter.  Where  autumn  propagation 
is  practised,  the  cuttings  should  be  put  in  now, 
and  for  this  purpose  choose  those  stout  shoots  that 
spring  up  around  the  base  of  large  plants.  In  the 
case  of  some  varieties,  an  immense  number  of 
young  growths  are  formed,  and  where  that  happens 
the  weak  ones  should  be  removed,  leaving  only  a 
sufficient  number  from  which  to  propagate  ;  if  this 
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is  not  done,  all  of  fhera  will  become  drawn  and 
weak.  In  some  the  shoots  are  but  sparingly  pro* 
duced,  but  the  additional  protection  accorded  to 
the  plants  when  in  bloom  causes  them  to  break 
up  from  the  bottom,  when  cuttings  can  be  taken. 
The  soil  for  Chrysanthemum  cuttings  should  be 
of  moderate  lightness,  and  should  consist  of  about 
two-thirds  loam  and  one-third  leaf-mould,  with  a 
fair  proportion  of  sand,  but  in  this  respect  the 
Chrysanthemum  is  not  very  particular,  provided 
good  open  material  is  used.  The  cuttting  pots 
should  be  about  2|  inches  or  3  inches  in  diameter, 
■with  1  inch  of  crocks  in  the  bottom,  and  then 
filled  to  the  rim  moderately  firm  with  the  soil 
just  mentioned.  The  cuttings  should  be  about 
3  inches  in  length.  Remove  the  bottom  leaf,  or 
two  if  necessary,  for  the  purposes  of  insertion, 
but,  as  many  of  the  shoots  will  be  cut  ofE  below 
the  soil  in  order  to  obtain  them  of  sufficient 
length,  they  will  not  require  the  removal  of  any 
leaves.  When  prepared,  insert  them  singly  in  the 
centre  of  each  pot,  and  take  care  that  they  are 
made  secure.  Each  cutting  should  be  correctly 
labelled,  as  by  so  doing  mistakes  are  avoided. 
They  may  then  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  or  if 
put  where  there  is  a  slight  amount  of  heat  they 
will  root  quicker  without  the  danger  of  damping 
off,  but  very  little  heat  must  be  given,  or  they 
will  grow  up  weakly,  and  as  soon  as  rooted  they 
should  be  removed.  If  in  a  frame  without  heat, 
take  care  that  they  are  not  far  from  the  glass.  A 
good  watering  when  put  in  will  suffice  for  some 
time,  and  when  this  is  done  leave  off  the  lights, 
if  practicable,  for  a  short  time  to  dry  up  super- 
abundant moisture.  The  after  treatment  consists 
in  removing  decaying  leaves,  in  giving  water  when 
required,  and  in  taking  off  the  lights  for  an  hour 
or  so  on  a  fine  day  if  there  are  any  signs  of  damp- 
ing. The  summer-flowering  varieties,  now  much 
more  grown  than  formerly,  may  also  be  put  in  at 
the  present  time,  but  as  their  shoots  are  weak 
compared  with  those  of  the  others,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  put  them  in  single  pots  ;  about  a  dozen  in 
a  5-inch  pot  will  be  found  to  be  best,  and  when 
rooted  they  may  be  potted  off  and  grown  on  as 
the  other  kinds.  As,  however,  they  belong  mainly 
to  the  small-flowered  class,  unless  needed  for 
something  special,  6-inch  pots  will  be  large  enough 
for  them. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 


The  glorious  sunshine,  balmy  breezes,  and  pure 
iir  which  we  are  now  experiencing  in  the  mid- 
lands make  kitchen  gardening  one  of  the  most 
Enjoyable  of  occupations.  We  are  now  busily 
engaged  in  putting  manure  on  all  vacant  borders 
and  quarters,  preparatory  to  their  being  dug  up 
roughly  for  the  winter.  Hoeing  between  winter 
Onions,  Lettuces,  and  Cabbages,  and  planting  the 
latest  border  with  Lettuces  form  the  principal 
part  of  this  week's  operations.  We  may  remark 
that  this  season  here  is  a  most  abundant  one  ; 
everything  appears  to  have  done  well.  Veitchs 
Giant  and  Brown  and  Tait's  Broccoli  have  both 
done  good  service  ;  but  perhaps  the  most  useful  of 
all  mid-winter  Broccoli  is  Snow's.  We  have  a 
large  quarter  just  showing  its  snow-white  heads. 
The  weather  is  now  suitable  for  brightening  up 
the  walks  with  a  thin  layer  of  fresh  gravel.  Winter 
Cucumbers  should  now  be  in  bearing.  Keep  the 
shoots  thin  on  the  trellis,  and  give  a  slight  touch 
to  the  female  flowers  at  mid-day  with  a  camel's- 
hair  brush  to  assist  the  setting.  Let  the  plants 
bear  lightly,  keeping  them  steady  at  about  70°  at 
night,  and  giving  air  on  all  favourable  occasions. 
Tomatoes  have  become  indispensable;  our  winter 
house  of  them,  now  beginning  to  colour,  will  be  a 
useful  addition.  Keep  the  heat  from  60°  to  6.3° 
at  night,  and  give  plenty  of  air  on  all  favourable 
occasions.  Chicory  and  other  winter  salads  should 
be  brought  forward  according  to  the  demand. 


The  larva  of  the  Codliu  moth.— This  little  pest 
does  a  deal  of  mischief  to  the  Apple  crop.  It  Apples,  which 
fall  permaturely,  were  esamined,  many  would  bear  traces 
ot  its  work.  All  f,illen  Apples  should'be  gathered  up  daily 
and  destroyed  if  not  required  for  use.  If  they  be  under 
the  tree  the  maggot  eats  its  way  out  and  lives  to  give 
trouble  another  year.— H. 


I  REES  AND  Shrubs. 

NEW  HARDY  EVERGREEN  SHRUB. 
(PHILLYEEA  VILMOEINIANA.*) 
This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  de- 
sirable of  hardy  evergreen  shrubs.  Those  not 
acquainted  with  its  behaviour  under  suflriciently 
trying  conditions  might  not  unreasonably  look 
with  some  suspicion  on  its  ability  to  withstand 
severe  weather,  particularly  as  all  the  forms  of  the 
European  so-called  species  suffer  considerably 
wherever  we  are  visited  by  a  winter  of  exceptional 
severity.  At  Kew,  during  the  winters  of  1879-80 
and  1880-81,  a  large  number  of  evergreens — many 
of  which  are  generally  looked  upon  as  having  good 
claims  to  be  classed  as  hardy — were  a  good  deal 
injured,  whilst  the  subject  of  this  article  under 
the  same  conditions  escaped  scot  free.  In  a  resume 
of  the  effects  of  frost  at  Kew  published  in  the 
Gardeners'  ChronicU',  in  the  August  of  1881,  I 
wrote  to  the  following  effect :  "  Most  of  the 
Phillyreas  are  considerably  touched  ;  seemingly 
those  which  have  come  off  worst  are  P.  media  and 
some  of  its  varieties,  which  in  some  places  are 


my  hedges  close  trimmed,  I  have  not  been  much 
troubled  by  them.  Another  class  of  offenders, 
especially  at  this  time  of  the  year,  is  the  Rose 
stock  gatherers,  who,  for  a  miserable  5s.  per  hun- 
dred, do  a  vast  amount  of  damage  to  the  fences  ; 
but  one  way,  by  cutting  through  the  stocks, 
mitigate,  if  not  altogether  stop,  this  mischief.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  patrons  of  the  absurd 
fashion  which  consists  in  converting  the  queen  of 
flowers  into  a  sort  of  mop  and  stick,  are  more  to 
blame  than  the  poor  creatures  who  gather  the 
stocks,  and  that  the  police  could,  if  they  wished, 
materially  assist  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  nuisance. 
— Yeoman,  in  Farm  and  Home. 

Leycesteria  formosa. — Allow  me  to  direct 
attention  to  this  beautiful,  but  much  neglected 
plant,  which,  although  known  in  this  country  for 
over  half  a  century,  is  still  a  comparative  stranger 
in  many  gardens.  Being  a  native  of  the  Hima- 
layas, at  an  elevation  of  some  6000  feet,  it  is  well 
adapted  for  our  climate  and  soil.  In  the  home 
nursery  here  is  a  plot  of  these  plants  which  at 
present  attract  a  good  deal  of  attention,  the  pecu- 
liar contrast  between  the  dark  green  foliage  and 


Twig  and  full-sized  leaf  of  Philli/rea  Vilmoriniana. 


quite  killed.  A  striking  exception  in  this 
genus  is  P.  Vilmoriniana,  a  newly  introduced 
Eastern  species  with  large,  dark  green  leathery 
leaves ;  the  foliage  of  most  of  the  other  species 
was  killed,  but  that  of  this  seemed  to  have  re- 
ceived no  injury  whatever."  A  two-years-longer 
experience  has  only  confined  the  favourable  im- 
pression at  first  produced  by  this  handsome  shrub. 

The  accompanying  figure,  the  only  representa- 
tion of  this  plant  hitherto  published,  represents, 
life  size,  one  of  the  very  dark  green,  perfectly  gla- 
brous, leathery  leaves.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
foliage  attains  larger  proportions  than  those  here 
exhibited.  The  species  was  discovered  some  years 
ago  by  Balansa  in  the  mountain  valleys  of  Lazis- 
tan,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  4000  feet  above  sea 
level.  According  to  its  discoverer,  it  attains  a 
height  of  9  feet  or  10  feet,  bearing  its  inconspi- 
cuous flowers  in  Maj',  and  ripening  its  small  black 
drupes,  about  a  third  of  an  inch  in  length,  in  Sep- 
tember. Probably  no  flowers  have  as  yet  been 
produced  in  this  country.  The  Phillyreas  graft 
readily  enough  on  the  Privet,  and  in  all  likeli- 
hood the  present  one  would  form  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  Geokge  Nicholson. 

Royal  Gardens,  Ken-. 


Fence  destroyers.— Of  these  the  worst 
are  fox-hunters,  but  I  have  also  suffered  from 
Blackberry    gatherers,    but    since    I    have    kept 


*  Phillyrea  Vilmoriniana,  Boissier  ("  Flora  Orientalis," 
vol,  iv  ,  p.  37);  Boiss.  et.  Bal.  in  Bal  exs.  1SG&  [syno7ii/m3,  P. 
laurifolia,  RotU  ;  P.  decora,  Hort.). 


reddish  purple  bracts  and  berries  being  very  con- 
spicuous— indeed  more  so  than  we  recollect  no- 
ticing in  any  other  of  our  hardy  flowering  shrubs. 
It  is  readily  propagated  from  cuttings,  and  will 
thrive  in  almost  any  soil  and  in  the  most  exposed 
situations. — A.  D.  Webstek,  Penrliyn  Castle^ 
North  Wales. 

Sweet  Brier  in  fruit.— Close  to  King  Wil- 
liam's Temple  at  Kew  is  a  row  of  the  common 
Sweet  Brier,  3  feet  or  4  feet  in  height,  and  cor- 
respondingly bushy.  From  this  the  leaves  have  all 
fallen,  but  the  plants  are  densely  studded  with 
brightly  coloured  hips,  which,  in  the  midst  of 
more  sober  hued  surroundings,  stand  out  conspi- 
cuously, reminding  us  that  too  little  attention  is 
paid  as  a  rule  towards  the  autumnal  beauties  of 
our  shrubberies.— H.  P. 

Thuja  Lobbi. — This  conifer  is,  I  see,  highly 
recommended  for  planting  as  a  hedge  or  screen, 
and  it  is  stated  that  it  will  ultimately  form  a 
hedge  impenetrable  even  to  chickens.  Now,  it 
would  be  well  to  know  which  tree  is  meant, 
whether  T.  Lobbi  or  T.  gigantea,  as  though  a  good 
deal  ilas  been  written  lately  regardmg  these  valu- 
able trees,  there  still  seems  to  be  great  diversity  of 
opinion  even  amongst  nurserymen  as  to  which  is 
the  true  T.  gigantea.  What  we  have  generally 
purchased  from  nurserymen  as  T.  Lobbi  or  T. 
Menziesi  is  altogether  a  better  tree  and  of  faster 
growth  than  T.  gigantea  from  the  same  source, 
and  the  same  thing  I  have  frequently  noticed  aS 
)  h  r  places  throughout  the  country.  T.  gigantea 
( IS  generally  recognised)  is  by  far  the  best  tree 
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for  screens,  the  growth  being  more  dense  and  com- 
pact than  that  of  T.  Lobbi,  which  is  of  such  rapid 
growth  as  to  leave  the  branches  at  long  distances 
apart  and  expose  to  view  the  greater  portion  of 
the  stem.  My  opinion,  however,  is  that  in  most 
collections  the  names  are  confounded,  and  that 
the  fastest  growing  tree  is  certainly  deserving  of 
the  name  gigantea.  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers 
■can  enlighten  us  as  regards  this  matter. — A.  D. 
Webster,  Penrliyn  Castle,  North  Wales. 


Fruit  Garden. 

PEACH  CULTUEE  UNDER  GLASS. 

Without  wholly  committing  myself  to  the  asser- 
tion that  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  are  neither 
grown  in  such  a  precisely  trained  style  as  they 
used  to  be,  nor  pruning  so  scientifically  prac- 
tised by  the  present  race  of  gardeners  as  it  once 
was,  I  am  still  of  opinion  that,  in  spite  of  supe- 
rior advantages  possessed  in  the  shape  of  good 
houses,  fewer  really  well-grown  trees  are  to  be 
seen  now-a-days  than  in  bygone  times.  It  may 
be  we  are  either  becoming  more  practical  and  do 
-not  trouble  ourselves  much  so  long  as  we  have  our 
trellis  space  well  famished,  or,  what  is  more  likely, 
our  duties  have  increased  so  considerably,  that  we 
have  not  the  time  or  inclination  to  attend  very 
closely  to  such  matters.  For  my  part  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  am  fond  of  handsomely  trained  trees, 
but  I  am  sorry  to  state  that  I  have  but  few  such 
under  my  charge.  One  thing  Is  certain — if  we  are 
less  precise,  it  is  now  pretty  generally  known  that 
we  haveadopted  amore  expeditious  method  cf  fur- 
nishing our  houses  or  walls,  and  thereby  gain  at 
least  two  seasons.  Again,  if  our  trees  in  the  hands 
of  the  beginners  of  the  new  system  are  not  so  per- 
fectly formed  as  they  used  to  be,  it  may  safely  be 
inferred  that  they  are  in  a  more  perfect  state  of 
health  or  vigour  than  the  majority  of  those  grown 
on  the  old  restrictive  system.  Not  a  little  depends 
upon  the  proper  use  of  the  pruning  knife,  and  I 
believe  it  to  be  equally  wrone,  under  different 
circumstances,  to  prune  too  freely  or  too  sparingly. 
In  the  former  case  we  may  easily  induce  the  for- 
mation of  gross  unfruitful  growth,  more  especially 
on  comparatively  young  trees,  and  this  is  not  the 
•only  evil,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  show,  while,  by 
being  too  sparing  with  the  knife,  and  indeed  the 
pruning  saw  among  the  older  trees,  these  will  not 
unlikely  soon  become  badly  furnished  with  bearing 
wood. 

Young-  trees  on  the  extension  system. 

Without  diagrams  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  be 
explicit  when  describing  the  early  formation  of 
atree,  andatthe  outset,  therefore,  I  strongly  advise 
my  readers  to  refer  to  Mr.  Simpson's  remarks  on 
this  subject  in  the  back  numbers  of  this  paper,  or 
in  his  valuable  treatise  on  "  Improved  Pruning 
and  Training,"  I  must  also  confess  to  having  prac- 
tised a  less  scientific,  and  it  may  be  a  less  certain, 
method  of  forming  a  tree  from  a  maiden  than  he 
recommends,  but  yet  we  have  succeeded,  to  our  own 
satisfaction  at  any  rate,  in  forming  good  trees  from 
our  disbudded  maidens  in  two  seasons— the  first  in 
the  open  and  the  next  under  glass,  each,  on  an 
average,  capable  of  bearing  four  dozen  good  fruit. 
I  have  previously  alluded  to  our  method  of  starting 
the  maidens  (p.  325),  but  this  contrasts  rather  un- 
favourably with  that  advocated  by  "  J.  S.  W."  on 
page  .366.  Either  method  is  infinitely  preferable 
to  the  old  practice  of  stopping  and  cutting  back, 
and  I  shall  not  attempt  to  dispute  the  point  of 
superiority  till  I  have  tried  both.  I  find  that  a 
strong  maiden,  disbudded  of  all  buds  which  start 
on  the  stem  above  a  height  of  about  18  inches, 
and  also  all  the  buds  on  the  laterals,  invariably 
pushes  out  a  number  of  healthy  shoots,  from  which 
may  be  selected  four  on  each  side,  all  the  foreright 
and  others  not  required  being  kept  closely  rubbed 
out.  As  these  selected  growths  extend  one  or 
more  sub-laterals  or  secondary  growths,  according 
to  the  space  to  be  filled,  can  be  laid  in,  other 
growths  being  pinched  out.  Under  glass  both 
the  primary  and  secondary  growths  will  ripen 
thoroughly  and  form  abundance  of  fruit-buds, 
the   former  principally   beyond  where  the  sub- 


laterals  were  formed,  and  the  latter  to  their  full 
extent.  All  being  strong,  no  pruning  is  necessary, 
and  the  next  season,  by  judicious  disbudding  and 
stopping,  the  tree  should  be  furnished  to  near  its 
full  extent  with  main  branches,  and  much  of  the 
intermediate  spaces  also  thinly  furnished  with 
laterals,  this,  too,  in  addition  to  perfecting  a  fairly 
good  crop.  It  is  now  that  root  pruning  may  be  ad- 
visable both  to  induce  the  formation  of  fibres 
nearer  the  stems,  and  aleo  to  check  undue  gross  top 
growth.  Supposing  the  limits  of  the  wall  or  trellis 
space  are  not  reached,  there  will  be  no  necessity 
to  shorten  the  strong  main  branches,  but  all  the 
growths  not  larger  in  girth  than  a  slate  pencil  are 
best  shortened  to  about  9  inches  in  length.  During 
the  following  season  if  we  select  and  lay  in  shoots 
where  required,  disbudding  or  stopping  the  re- 
mainder, a  tree  well  furnished  with  excellent  bear- 
ing wood  would  be  the  result.  From  this  time,  sup- 
posing we  were  fortunate  in  securing  a  sufiicient 
number  of  well-balanced,  leading  growths,  thin- 
ning out  and  perhaps  foreshortening  will  be  neces- 
sary. If  trained  or  three-year-old  trees  were  to 
be  treated,  I  should  still  recommend  the  extension 
system.  Being  newly  received  from  a  nursery,  and 
therefore  not  particularly  well  rooted,  all  the 
branches  should  be  shortened,  the  weakest  to 
about  1  foot  in  length,  and  the  extra  strong  to 
about  18  inches.  The  first  few  breaks  of  the  latter 
would  be  rubbed  off,  the  idea  being  to  give  the 
weaker  shoots  the  best  start,  or  otherwise  their 
stronger  neighbours  will  completely  overgrow 
them.  By  disbudding,  each  lateral  can  be  induced 
to  push  out  two  growths — one  from  near  the  base, 
the  other  from  the  extremity.  The  latter  will  take 
the  lead  and  soon  commence  to  branch,  and  one  or 
more  of  these  secondaries  should  be  laid  in,  the 
rest  being  kept  closely  stopped.  At  pruning  time 
it  may  be  necessary  to  shorten  a  few  comparatively 
weakly  shoots,  but  no  other  pruning  is  necessary. 
The  following  season,  in  addition  to  ripening 
a  few  fruit,  there  ought  to  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  well  furnishing  the  greater  portion 
of  the  trellis.  In  the  autumn  of  1881  we  received 
two  trained  trees  of  Royal  George  Peach  from  a 
nursery,  and  planted  one  in  a  second  early  house, 
the  other  in  a  later  compartment.  Each  have 
thinly  furnished  a  wall  space  12  feet  high  and 
10  feet  wide,  in  addition  to  perfecting  two  dozen 
fruit.  More  fruit  would  have  been  grown  if  they 
had  set  evenly,  but  the  growth  was  too  strong  to 
be  fruitful.  This  autumn  they  were  root  pruned, 
and  we  now  have  numbers  of  branches  fully  i  feet 
long,  bristling  with  plump  fruit  buds. 

Pruning  established  trees. 
Many  growers  do  the  principal  part  of  the 
pruning  required  by  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees 
directly  after  the  crops  are  ripened,  this  naturally 
tending  to  strengthen  and  encourage  the  proper 
ripening  of  the  reserved  growths.  Foreshortening, 
or  the  act  of  cutting  back  some  of  the  main 
branches  to  near  a  healthy  younger  branch,  is  fre- 
quently necessary  to  insure  a  generally  even 
growth.  Unless  this  is  practised,  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  highest  portions  of  the  tree  only 
continue  to  be  properly  furnished  with  bearing 
wood  ;  whereas  by  [cutting  hard  back  a  few  of  those 
main  branches  but  indifferently  furnished  with 
bearing  wood,  we  induce  the  formation  of  strong 
young  growth  much  nearer  the  stem.  Once  this  is 
obtained,  care  subsequently  should  be  taken  in 
the  shape  of  somewhat  hard  pruning  to  keep  up 
a  supply  of  shoots  always  available  for  furnishing 
naked  places.  The  younger  branches  require  to 
be  freely  thinned  out,  more  especially  those  that 
fruited  this  season,  a  shoot,  if  the  trees  have  been 
properly  managed,  having  been  laid  in  for  the 
purpose  of  replacing  them.  These  shoots  ought 
DOW  to  be  furnished  with  fruit  bud-=,  and  in  most 
cases  will  require  to  be  shortened,  in  order  to 
induce  the  formation  of  the  requisite  number  of 
shoots  for  laying  in  in  addition  to  perfecting  one 
or  more  fruit.  Extra  strong  bearing  shoots  may 
well  be  laid  in  their  full  length,  as  to  cut  these 
may  lead  to  the  formation  of  still  stronger 
shoots.  Medium -sized  growths  are  the  best, 
these  being  usually  well  set  with  triple  buds, 
consisting  of    a  w.^od   bud  in  the  centre  with 


a  fruit  bud  on  each  side.  Any  growth  not  larger 
in  girth  than  an  ordinary  lead  pencil  we  prefer  to 
i~horten  to  from  18  inches  to  24  inches  in  length. 
If  rather  smaller  they  are  shortened  to  about  12 
inches,  while,  if  comparatively  weakly,  and  in  this 
case  with  few  or  no  wood-buds,  they  must  be 
either  cut  back  to  a  wood-bud  which  may  be  near 
the  base  or  laid  in  their  full  length.  In  the 
latter  contingency  it  will  be  necessary  later  on  to 
stop  the  leadingshoot  with  the  motive  of  strengthen- 
ing a  growth  which  may,  perhaps,  start  from  the 
base.  All  bearing  wood,  when  shortened,  should 
be  cut  beyond  a  wood-bud,  as  no  fruit  will  mature 
without  the  assistance  of  leaves  either  beyond  or 
connected  with  the  joint  to  which  it  is  attached. 
Wood-buds  are  generally  more  conical  in  shape 
and  less  plump  than  the  fruit  buds.  Those  who 
cannot  readily  distinguish  them  are  advised  to  de- 
lay pruning  till  the  fruit  buds  are  more  advanced, 
when,  if  they  cannot  then  decide,  rather  than  spoil 
a  fruiting  branch  with  few  or  no  intermediate 
wood  buds,  they  should  be  laid  in  their  full 
length  and  be  disbudded  later  on.  Disbudding 
is  a  very  important  operation,  and  a  few  remarks 
on  the  subject  may,  I  think,  for  the  advantage 
of  the  inexperienced  for  whom  I  am  writing,  be 
deferred  till  near  the  time  when  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  practise  it. 

Advantages  of  training  thinly. 
I  strongly  advocate  training  Peach  and  Necta- 
rine trees  thinly,  having  frequently  observed  that 
where  the  growth  is  much  crowded  it  naturally  he- 
comes  weaker,  and  the  tree  gradually  becomes  un- 
profitable. If  judiciously  thinned  out,  the  growth 
retained  is  much  strengthened,  while  we  may  feel 
certain  of  securing  quite  as  many  fruit  as  the  tree  ' 
ought  to  carry,  and  these,  too,  will  be  of  finer 
quality.  Under  these  conditions,  provided  the 
trees  are  otherwise  properly  treated,  they  will  re- 
tain their  vigour  for  almost  any  length  of  time. 
The  stronger  growers,  or  those  with  extra  large 
foliage  and  fruit,  such  as  Walburton  Admirable 
and  Barrington,  should  have  the  bearing  wood  dis- 
posed at  least  5  inches  apart,  while  those  less 
vigorous,  such  as  Royal  George,  Grosse  Mignonne, 
and  all  the  Nectarines  in  our  case,  have  the  shoots 
laid  in  about  4  inches  apart.  We  have  no  fixed 
time  for  pruning  and  tying  in  our  trees.  The  early 
house  is  now  in  order  for  forcing,  and  the  trees  in 
the  successional  houses  will  be  pruned,  cleaned, 
and  tied  at  our  leisure,  taking  care  to  complete 
the  work  before  the  buds  burst.  W.  I.  M. 


BEST  DESSERT  AP-PLES. 

I  HAVE  recently  assisted  to  award  the  prizes  for 
fruit  at  two  large  autumn  shows,  a  circumstance 
which  has  given  me  an  opportunity  of  testing 
the  quality  of  various  varieties.  In  each  instance 
a  class  was  provided  for  a  single  di.sh  of  ripe 
Apples,  and  we  were  supposed  to  taste  each  dish. 
At  one  place  there  were  forty  exhibits,  at  the  other 
about  thirtj',  and  though  it  might  appear  some-^hat 
of  a  lottery  to  judge  so  many  by  taste,  I  neverthe- 
less think  we  were  right  in  giving  the  preference  in 
both  instances  to  good  samples  of  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin.  The  next  best  were  Blenheim  Orange 
and  Eibston  Pippins,  while  such  sirts  as  Ross 
Nonpareil,  Braddiclv's  Nonpareil,  Seek -no-farther, 
Worcester  Pearmain,  and  Cornish  Gilliflower  were 
among  the  best  shown.  Of  the  tliree  first  mentioned 
sorts  Cox's  is  decidedly  the  most  generally  profit- 
able, especially  when  grown  either  as  a  dwarf  or 
pyramid.  It  is  not  a  very  \'igorous  grower,  seldom 
fails  to  yield  a  crop  of  medium  sized  roundish  ovate 
fruit,  fairly  well  coloured,  and  when  ripe,  say  any 
time  from  October  to  January,  seldom  failing  to 
please  the  most  fastidious.  We  have  very  few 
Apples  which  possess  so  many  excellent  qualities, 
and  room  should  be  found  for  one  or  more  trees  in 
the  smallest  of  fruit  growing  gardens.  Blenheim 
Orange  is'  another  invaluable  variety,  being  sur- 
passed by  none  for  culinar-y  purposes,  and  for 
dessert  it  is  equally  well  adapted.  In  our  case 
the  largest  fruits  are  sent  to  the  kitchen,  while  the 
highly  coloured  medium  sized  ones  are  reserved  for 
dessert.  Unfortunately, being  a  very  vigorous  grower, 
young   pruned  trees  are   not  fruitful;  it   is  when 
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large  standards  are  farmed  that  heavy  crops  are  the 
result.  It  is  really  the  most  valuable  market 
Apple  we  have,  and  one  which  will  command  a  good 
price  when  other  sorts  will  not  pay  for  carriage  and 
salesmen's  commission.  The  shape  of  the  fruit  as 
well  as  the  colour  varies  considerably,  the  result 
probably  of  employing  different  stocks  rather  than 
the  effect  of  soil.  Its  season  is  a  long  one, 
frequently  extending  from  November  to  the  end  of 
■January.  With  market  growers  it  is  essentially  a 
Christmas  Apple.  Ribston  Pippin  is  perhaps  the 
best  known  of  the  selected  trio,  but  it  is  a  very  dis- 


to  be  extensively  grown.  Our  trees  of  this  variety 
appear  to  be  in  a  healthy  state,  but  we  do  not  secure 
many  really  sound  fruit.  With  us  the  fruit  is  in 
season  during  November  and  the  early  part  of 
December,  and  is  appreciated  both  for  dessert  and 
kitchen.  SoMEBSETSHiRE  Grower. 


HOW  APPLES  AND  PEARS  BEAR  THEIR 
FRUIT. 

As  the  season  of  fruit  tree  pruning  is  now  upon 
us,  the  accompanying  illustrations,  showing  the 
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Branches  of  unpruned  Apple  and  Pear  trees. 


tographs  of  iona-fide  examples.  The  terminal 
shoot  (A)  represents  this  year's  growth  with 
leaf-buds,  and  the  two-year-old  shoot  (b)  shows 
the  leaf-buds  converted  into  fruit-buds,  which 
should  bear  fruit  the  third  year.  The  sap  finding 
a  ready  outlet  in  the  terminal  shoot  (A)  produced 
from  the  point  of  B  at  c,  no  side  shoots  are  pro- 
duced on  the  two-year-old  growth,  but  the  leaf- 
buds  are  only  converted  into  fruit-buds,  which 
will  multiply  in  number  every  year  until  they  be- 
come large  clusters.  The  restrictive  pruner  would 
pinch  these  shoots  after  they  grew  a  few  inches, 
which  would  cause  the  permanent  buds  to  break 
into  shoots,  which  he  would  pinch  again  as  often 
as  they  pushed,  and  all  with  the  object  of  causing 
the  production  of  fruit-buds,  which,  it  will  be 
seen,  the  tree  naturally  produces  of  its  own  ac- 
cord, and  far  better,  when  let  alone. 

Fig.  3  shows  similar  unpruned  shoots  in  flower, 
and  fig.  1  shows  one  in  fruit,  the  original  of  which 
was  cut  from  an  unpruned  tree  in  a  cottager's 
garden,  from  which  many  more  like  it  could  be 
procured.  Such  examples  show  the  pruner  what 
he  has  to  do  in  order  to  produce  fruitful  trees. 
Provided  he  does  not  object  to  his  trees  growing 
in  their  natural  form,  which  is  the  handsomest  of 
any,  he  does  not  need  to  touch  the  branches,-  ex- 
cept to  shorten  straggling  shoots  at  the  winter 
pruning,  jast  to  preserve  the  balance  among  them, 
and  occasionally,  perhaps,  to  thin  out  branches 
where  too  crowded.  Fig.  1  is  a  four-year-old 
branch,  about  3  ft.  long,  and  bore  forty-two  Apple?, 
I  consider  it  a  very  pretty  example  in  its  way. 
It  has  done  no  more  than  extend  at  the  point  each 
year,  leaving  a  perfect  wreath  of  natural  and 
fertile  spurs  behind  it. 

The  number  of  fruiting  buds  an  Apple  or  Pear 
tree  shoot  will  produce  the  second  year  depends 
on  the  variety.  By  a  wise  provision  of  Nature 
they  are,  as  a  rule,  most  thinly  placed  on  those 
kinds  which  bear  the  largest  fruit,  and  r-ice  versa. 
When  we  reflect  that  each  single  fruit-bud  pro- 
duces a  cluster  of  flowers — a  far  greater  quantity 
than  can  mature  fruit— we  see  what  bountiful 
provision  Nature  has  made  to  insure  a  crop,  cli- 
mate and  other  conditions  being  favourable,  and 
that  no  kind  of  pinching  or  pruning  is  needed  to 
help  her.  Free  growth  and  root-pruning  will  ac- 
complish everything.  We  have  other  photos  of  both- 
Pear  and  Apple  branches  in  fruit  equally  as  good' 
as  the  one  shown  and  taken  this  season,  but  thet- 
above  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose. 

M'ortley.  J.  SIMPSON. 


appointing  Apple,  nevertheless.  No  variety  forms 
better  growth  in  its  earlier  stages,  but  on  most  soUs, 
in  fact  all  with  which  I  have  had  any  experience, 
the  tree  commences  to  canker  by  the  time  it  has 
attained  a  good  bearing  size.  This  cankering  is  not 
easily  cured,  but  occasional  lifting  is  the  best  pre- 
ventive. There  are,  I  know,  large  numbers  of  trees 
of  tliis  variety  in  a  badly  cankered  state,  which  should 
either  be  regrafted  and  root-pruned  or  cut  clean 
away,  as  they  never  produce  a  crop  of  sound  keep- 
ing fruit.  All  the  other  sorts  just  mentioned  are 
also  worth  cultivating,  and  in  the  south-western 
counties  of  England  Newtown  Pippin  is  and  deserves 


habit  and  fertile  disposition  of  the  Apple  and 
Pear  tree,  unassisted  by  the  pruning  knife  or  any 
of  those  manipulative  processes  deemed  so  essen- 
tial by  a  certain  school  of  cultivators,  may  be  of 
service  to  your  readers.  The  figures  show  the 
Apple  in  bud,  in  fiower,  and  in  fruit ;  illustrate 
the  true  habit  of  the  tree  better  than  any  descrip- 
tion in  words  could  do ;  and  show  how  the  natural 
fruiting  spurs  are  produced  abundantly  without 
pinching  or  pruning.  Fig.  2  (A  B)  represents  one 
and  the  same  shoot  cut  in  two  at  the  node  (C). 
They  were  kindly  drawn  for  me  from  Nature  by 
Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  and  the  others  are  from  pho- 


PRUNING,  TRAINING,  AND  CLEANING. 

Now  when  the  leaves  are  down,  pruning,  training; 
and  cleaning  trees  and  bushes  is  work  which  ought, 
to  be  carried  out  while  the  weather  is  mild  and  it 
can  be  done  with  comfort.     The  first  that  require 
attention  are  Pears  and  Apples  ;  after  these  Plums," 
Cherries,  and  Apricots  should  be  taken  in  hand, 
and  then  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Figs.    In  the 
case  of  young  Pears,  the  spurs  are  generally  short, 
but  in  that  of  old  trees  they  frequently 'stand  a. 
good  distance  from  the  walls,  the  protection  of 
which  they  in  a  great  measure  lose  ;  it  should,, 
therefore,  be  the  endeavour  of  the  pruner  to  get 
them  shortened  back  in  order  that  the  blossoms, 
when  they  open,  may  have  the  full  benefit  of  the- 
warm  dry   bricks  behind  them  as  a  safeguard 
against  frost.    As  it  is  easy  now  to  distinguish 
wood  buds  from  blossom  buds,  there  need  be  no 
hesitation  as  to  where  to  cut,  and  if  the  trees  are- 
well  set  with  the  latter  it  matters  not  if  a  large- 
portion  be  sacrificed,  for  if  the  spring  is  anything- 
like  favourable,  there  will  be  plenty  of   flowers 
left  to  afford  a  crop,  and  the  thinning  out  and 
shortening     back    of    the    spurs    will    do    much' 
good  by  making  the  blossoms  come  out  all  the 
stronger.     This  being  so,  the  best  way  is  to  get 
a  vfiTj    fine-toothed  narrow  saw,    and    with  it 
cut  away   any   spurs   too  large    for    the    knife ; 
remove  some,  where  they  can  be  spared  entirely, 
and  shorten  others  to  a  bud  or  shoot,  so  as  to  make 
quite  sure  that  they  will  all  break  again.     This, 
Pear.^,  if  healthy,  will  generally  do.      As  a  saw,, 
however  fine,  makes  a  somewhat  rough  cut,  the- 
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pruner  must  make  it  smooth  with  a  sharp  knife. 
In  the  case  of  Pears  on  walls,  the  branches  are  best 
kept  in  their  places  by  means  of  galvanised  iron 
staples  and  strong  taT  twine,  which  lasts  for  years 
and  renders  all  much  safer  than  can  be  done  with 
nails  and  shreds.  The  staples,  such  as  are  in 
favour  here,  are  made  of  strong  stout  wire.  They 
are  cheap,  and  once  in  are  always  there,  and  they 
will  last  as  long  as  the  walls  themselves.  With 
regard  to 

Pyramids  and  espaliers,  the  treatment  re- 
quisite for  them  is  much  the  same  as  for  trees  on 
walls.  On  no  account  should  the  spurs  of  these 
be  allowed  to  get  long ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
must  be  kept  close  at  home  and  rather  thin,  as 
it  is  worse  than  useless  to  have  more  than  there  is 
ample  room  and  light  for,  it  being  impossible 
to  get  good  fruit  unless  it  is  fully  exposed. 
A  good  distance  for  espalier  branches  to  be  apart 
is  15  inches,  and  pyramids  should  have  quite  as 
much  or  more,  and  be  regular  all  over  the  tree 
To  have  healthy  specimens  they  must  be  kept 
clean,  and  if  scale  or  Moss  attack  them  an  easy 
remedy  is  at  hand  in  lime,  which,  if  slaked  and 
mixed  with  water  so  as  to  reduce  it  to  the  con- 
sistency of  whitewash,  may  be  syringed  on  easily 
and  quickly,  when  it  will  soon  dry  and  adhere, 
and  smother  and  destr  ly  every  form  of  parasite 
in  a  very  short  time,  leaving  the  bark  when  the 
lime  comes  off,  clear  looking  as  if  polished  by  hand. 

Trained  Apples,  unless  on  Paradise  or  other 
dwarfing  stocks,  are  more  apt  to  become  thick  in 
the  spurs  than  Pears,  and  it  is  not  an  unusual 
thing  to  see  espaliers  quite  hedge-like,  in  which 
state  they  seldom,  if  ever,  bear,  as  they  are  too 
smothered  with  leaves  and  young  shoots  to  be 
able  to  form  any  buds.  To  get  them  out  of  such 
an  unsatisfactory  state,  radical  measures  must  be 
adopted  by  bringing  the  pruning  saw  into  opera- 
tion and  making  a  severe  thinning  of  the  spurs, 
when  by  timely  attention  during  the  summer  to 
stopping  the  fresh  growths  they  may  soon  be  got 
into  a  fruitful  condition  again.  Standard  Apples 
seldom  require  much  done  to  them,  but  every 
year  they  should  be  gone  over  to  see  that  there 
are  no  branches  crossing  each  other  or  that  the 
trees  are  not  becoming  crowded  and  thick  in  the 
middle,  and  if  they  are  they  should  be  well  opened 
out  by  having  all  such  removed,  and  the  wounds 
made  in  doing  it  trimmed,  so  as  to  leave  the  cuts 
smooth. 

MOEELLO  AND  DESSERT  CHERRIES  require  very 
different  treatment  from  each  other,  as  the  former 
bear  almost  entirely  from  the  fresh  young  wooi', 
and  the  latter  from  spurs,  and  therefore  tbe 
Morellos  should  be  simply  thinned  by  having  all 
misplaced  or  weakly  growths  cut  away  and  the 
strong  and  well  situated  left  and  laid  in  regularly 
and  thinly  for  fruiting.  With  the  dessert  kinds 
the  thing  to  be  aimed  at,  as  with  Pears,  is  to  keep 
the  spurs  close  home,  which  can  only  be  done  by 
shortening  all  annually  that  have  plenty  of  buds 
and  are  long  enough  to  bear  the  reduction,  but  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  more  they  are 
stopped  in  reason  the  better  will  they  break  back 
and  keep  furnished  at  the  base.  The  same  re- 
marks apply  to 

Apricots  and  Plums,  and  with  these  great 
liberties  may  be  taken,  but  I  always  like  to  see  a 
bud  or  short  young  shoot  to  cut  back  to,  or  the  spu  rs 
are  apt  to  die  in  the  spring.  If  there  are  flower- 
buds,  there  is  no  fear  of  this,  and  they  form  a 
good  base  to  prune  to,  and  the  operator  need  not 
hesitate  to  shorten  to'  them.  Although  the  spur 
system  answers  for  Apricots,  I  like  to  have  some 
young  wood  to  lay  in,  as  being  so  much  closer  to 
the  wall  than  spurs,  the  blossoms  it  bears  on  it  are 
more  certain  to  set. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  may  be  made  to 
fruit  on  spurs,  but  they  do  far  better  confined 
entirely  to  the  fresh  shoots  which  they  form  an- 
nually; these  should  be  thinned  by  cutting  all 
clean  out  that  are  not  wanted,  and  laying  the 
others  in  at  about  3  inches  to  6  inches  apart,  so  as 
to  fill  all  vacant  spaces,  that  there  may  be  no  gaps 
on  the  wall.  This  is  one  of  the  chief  arts  of  train- 
ing, and  the  next  to  get  perfectly  symmetrical, 
well-balanced  trees,  which  can  only  be  done  by 


starting  them  well  at  the  first.  To  cut  them  in 
when  received  from  the  nursery  is  a  great  mistake, 
as  the  loss  of  the  top  throws  the  plants  back  a  year 
at  least,  and  does  no  good  in  any  way,  and  why 
the  practice  should  be  continued  is  incomprehen- 
sible, as  the  object  in  planting  a  tree  should  be  to 
get  it  into  a  fruit-bearing  size  and  state  as  quickly 
as  possible.    If  the  shoots   are  left  their  entire 


Fig  3.     Unpruned  shoots  in  floiver. 

length,  or  have  only  just  the  soft  unripe  ends 
pruned  off  it  is  astonishing  what  progress  a  plant 
will  make  and  how  quickly  it  will  cover  a  large 
space  on  a  v/all.     Many  hesitate  to  prune 

Fruit  bushes  till  late  in  the  season  on  account 
of  the  attacks  birds  often  make  on  the  buds,  but 
they  may  easily  be  kept  off  by  syringing  the 
bushcii  with  limewash,  in  the  way  advised  for  the 
I'ears  when  mossy  or  affected  with  scale.  In  pre- 
paring the  wash  it  is  a  good  plan  to  boil  some 
Quassia  chips  in  the  water,  or  dissolve  some  bitter 
Aloes,  which  make  the  mixture  more  noxious  and 
disagreeable  to  the   feathered  depredators,  and 


render  the  bushes  more  safe.  Black  Currants  the 
birds  seldom  or  never  touch,  and  all  the  pruning 
these  bushes  require  is  to  shorten  any  very  long 
shoots  that  are  straggly,  and  thin  out  others,  so  as 
to  throw  the  bushes  open  and  let  in  plenty  of  light 
and  air  to  the  fruit.  The  way  to  manage  the  red 
and  white  kinds  is  to  spur  them  in  by  cutting 
away  all  side  shoots  up  the  main  branches,  leaving 
only  the  leader,  which  should  be  shortened  to 
within  6  inches  or  so  of  the  base.  If  this  be  done, 
and  continued  yearly,  the  bushes  will  become 
crowded  with  buds  and  yield  an  abundance  of 
fruit,  which,  from  being  exposed,  will  ripen  well 
and  be  of  superior  quality.  Raspberries  will  need 
going  over  to  thin  the  canes,  and  prune  out  the 
old  ones  preparatory  to  staking  or  tying  to  wires. 
The  latter  plan  of  support  is  the  more  preferable, 
unless  iron  rods  be  used,  which  are  the  cheapest 
and  best  supports  in  the  end,  as  though  perhaps 
more  costly  at  first,  they  last  for  an  indefinite 
period  if  painted  now  and  then  to  save  them  from 
rust.  S.  D. 

Good  and  bad  Grapes. — A  writer  in  a  con- 
temporary last  week, referring  to  the  opinions  express- 
ed in  The  G-ARDEN,  and  elsewhere,on  the  Gros  Colmar 
Grape,  sends  "a  small  bunch  "  of  it  to  the  editor, 
about  the  middle  of  November,  and  asks  him  to 
tell  his  readers  what  a  grand  Grape  "  it  might 
prove  to  be  in  flavour  if  allowed  to  hang  on  the 
vines "  till  the  end  of  January  or  thereabouts. 
(Why  not  have  kept  a  sample  himself  till  that  time 
and  sent  it?)  This  is  not  the  worst,  however,  for 
we  are  told  further  that  his  employers  "are  very 
fastidious,  or  rather  choice,  as  to  the  varieties  of 
Grapes  placed  on  their  table,"  and  have  "made"  him 
discard  all  but  "  four  of  the  iDcst,"  and  one  of  these  is 
tbe  Gros  Colmar  the  worst  flavoured  Grape  in  cultiva- 
tion by  universal  testimony.  The  Gakden  has 
often  protested  against  the  substitution  of  inferior 
fruits  for  good  sorts,  simply  because  they  were  large 
and  nothing  else ;  but  what  is  one  to  think  of  the 
Gros  Colmar  being  placed  before  such  varieties  as  the 
Frontignans,  Matlresfield  Court,  Barbarossa,  and 
other  kinds  for  people  who  are  "  very  particular  and 
fastidious"  about  quality?  Ail  these  excellent 
varieties,  as  well  as  the  Lady  Downes  and  Alicante, 
are  "  discarded "  by  the  authority  in  question  on 
fastidious  grounds,  for  his  Gros  Colmars  are  not  a 
whit  better  than  ordinary  samples  in  colour  or 
flavour,  for  we  have  seen  aud  tasted  his  Grapes  on 
the  vines  in  December.  The  same  writer,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  has  himself,  in  another  publication, 
set  the  proper  estimate  on  Gros  Colmar  by  placing 
it  at  the  bottom  of  an  enumeration  of  desirable 
Grapes  to  grow,  and  in  a  list  of  sixty-five  vines  for 
all  sorts  of  vineries  has  recommended  only  one  of 
Gros  Colmar  to  be  used  in  each  case. — S.  W. 

Obscured  glass  for  vineries.  —  Your 
readers  may  remember  a  discussion  which  took  place 
some  years  ago  between  the  late  Mr.Ayres  and  others 
on  the  subject  of  ground  or  obscured  glass  for 
vineries,  some  bein?  of  one  opinion  and  some  of 
another.  Some  four  years  ago  I  undertook  the 
renovation  of  some  old  vines  for  a  gentleman  near 
here  who  had  just  come  into  possession,  he  under- 
taking to  roof  the  vines  in  fresh  with  rolled  rough 
plate  glass  and  provide  everything  if  I  would  direct 
operations.  The  vines  were  submitted  to  the  usual 
renovatory  measures,  and  responded  well  to  our 
efforts  in  the  production  of  good  fruit  and  healthy 
growth,  the  two  most  striking  things  about  bo'h 
being  the  good  quality  of  the  fruit  and  especially  of 
its  colour,  and  the  health  of  the  foliage,  which  is 
less  affected  by  red  spider  than  it  was  under  the 
clear  glass,  and  less  so,  in  fact,  than  any  vines  I 
know  of,  although  the  house  is  heated  by  a  flue. 
The  green  state  of  the  foliage  till  and  after  the 
fruit  is  ripe  I  attributed  solely  to  the  subdued  rays 
of  the  sun  upon  the  leaves  through  the  rough  plate 
glass,  which  also  obviates  the  necessity  of  giving  so 
much  air,  thus  trying  the  foliage  less  than  it  other- 
wise would  be.  The  good  fruit  so  well  matured  was 
put  down  to  the  permanently  healthy  condition  of 
the  leaves.  The  light  on  stmny  days  is  always 
bright  enough,  but  the  rays  are  diffused.  I  record 
the  fact  at  all  events,  for  it  shows,  at  least,  that 
the  prejudice  against  rough  glass  is  a  false  one. 
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It  is  well  known  that  this  kind  of  glass  is  used  for 
Camellia  houses  in  order  to  protect  the  foliage  from 
the  strong  light,  and  no  doubt  it  exerts  a  similar 
influence  on  vines.  Under  clear  glass  on  bright 
days,  supplemented  by  hot  water  pipes,  the  sun  is 
often  very  trying. — S.  W. 

English  raised  Grapes.— "J.  S.  W.,"  after 

stating  that  Golden  Champion,  Duke  of  Buccleuoh, 
and  Buckland  Sweetwater  have  failed  in  establish- 
ing themselves  as  suitable  white  companions  to  the 
Black  Hamburgh,  confidently  recommends  Royal 
Jluscadine  for  this  pnrpose.  It  is  certainly  a  fairly 
good  white  grape,  but  the  berries  are  too  small  for 
our  English  taste.  Some  cau  grow  Buckland  Sweet- 
water good  enough  to  be  placed  in  juxtaposition 
with  good  Black  Hamburghs.  When  I  was  at 
Loxf.a-d  Hall  we  had  both  Royal  Muscadine  and 
Buckland  Sweetwater  in  the  early  house,  along  with 
Black  Hamburgh,  but  Buckland  Sweetwater  was 
thought  to  be  so  much  superior  to  the  Muscadine 
that  that  was  destroyed.  Foster's  White  Seedling  is 
gradually  but  surely  winning  its  way  to  the  highest 
position  as  a  white  Grape,  leaving  out  of  the  ques- 
tion the  Muscat.  It  has  not  such  a  fine  appearauce 
as  Buckland  Sweetwater,  but  it  does  well  in  posi- 
tions, we  think,  where  Buckland  fails,  and  taking  it 
altogether,  I  consider  it  the  best  white  companion 
to  Black  Hamburgh.  Unfortunately,  so  many  fail 
with  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Golden  Champion 
that  it  ia  not  safe  to  recommend  them,  but  those 
who  can  grow  them  well  are  to  be  envied. — J. 
Douglas. 

Kitchen    Garden. 

IMPFvOVING  KITCHEN  GARDEN  SOIL. 

Before  vegetables  can  be  produced  in  the  great- 
est quantity  and  of  the  best  quality  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  soil  should  be  good.     In  making  a 
new  kitchen  garden  few  spots  can  be  found  in 
which  the  soil  all  through  is  thoroughly  good  to 
the  depth  of  2  feet  or  more.     I  have  had  to  deal 
with  gardens  in  which  some  parts  might  be  this 
depth,  but  in  others  the  soil  was  of  the  shallowest 
and  poorest  description.     Such  soils  are  only  suit- 
able for  the  growth  of  certain  crops,  but  in  a  good 
vegetable  garden  this  should  not  be  so,  as  every 
square  foot  of  it  should  be  made  to  produce  what- 
ever kind  of  crop  may  be  desired.     In  gardens  in 
which  the  soil  is  poor  and   uneven  in  depth  and 
the   whole  inclining  to  be  shallow  more  time  is 
spent  in  accomplishing  the  work  necessary  to  be 
done  than  need  be  ;  therefore,  the  fault  should  be 
remedied,  and  now  is  the  time  to  set  about  it. 
Perhaps  not  more  than  one  or  two  quarters  could 
be  done  this  winter,  but  let  these  be  attended  to 
properly  and  thoroughly,  and  in  time  the  whole 
will  be  converted  into  the  highest  state  of  fertility. 
Where  the  sub-soil  is  gravel,  or  where  there  is  a 
good  natural  drainage,  drains  will  be  unnecessary, 
but  where  cold  and  wet,  and  the  surface  conse- 
quently far  from  being  sweet  and  mellow,  drainage 
will  require  attention.     In  low-lying  ground  it  is 
an  expensive  job  to  drain  with  good  outlets,  but 
on  an  incline  draining  can  always  be  readily  and 
cheaply  done.     There  must  be  at  least  one  main 
drain  into  which  all  the  smaller  ones  should  be 
led,  and  these  should  be  at  least  2i  feet  belcw  the 
surface,   with   ii-inch   earthenware  pipes   at    the 
bottom  and   a  quantity   of   rough   stones   round 
them.     These  should  be  put  in  every  10  yards  or 
12  yards  apart,  and  this  should  be  done  first  in 
beginning  to  improve  any  piece  of  garden  ground. 
Gakdens  suffer  from  want  of  trenching  when 
the  surface  soil  has  been  dug  over  time  after  time 
without  making  any  attempt  to  go  down  farther 
than  the  depth  of  one  spade.     The  sub-soil  in  that 
case  gets  hard,  the  roots  scarcely  ever  penetrate  it, 
in  summer  this  shallow  soil  soon  dries  up,  and  crops 
fail.  Deep  cultivation  is  a  grand  thing  and  should 
be  constantly  practised,  but  harm  may  in  some 
cases  be  done  by  bringing  up  a  large  quantity  of 
poor  sub-soil  to  the  surface  and  putting  the  good 
surface  soil  down  in  the  bottom,  where  the  roots 
will  be  long  in  finding  it  or  being  benefited  there- 
by.  Such  treatment  as  this  might  in  time  improve 
the  soil,  but  it  is  not  a  good  plan  to  adopt  in  order 


to  secure  a  fine  crop  of  vegetables  Immediately 
after  trenching,  a  point  which  should  be  kept  in 
view.  Trenching  need  not  be  an  annual  practice. 
If  the  worst  of  ground  is  turned  up  this  year  it 
will  not  require  trenching  again  for  a  number  of 
years,  but  many  soils  which  have  not  been  trenched 
for  five  or  six  years  would  be  greatly  benefited  by 
being  subjected  to  that  operation  now.  Trenching 
is  done  in  the  same  way  both  in  the  case  of  new 
and  old  soils,  and  when  properly  done  it  will  be 
found  to  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  crops. 
It  simply  consists  of  taking  a  large  opening  out 
at  one  end  of  the  piece  of  ground  to  be  operated 
on,  and  putting  the  soil  thus  removed  at  the  other 
end  ;  the  opening  should  be  at  least  2  feet  deep 
and  2  feet  wide.  The  soil  next  to  this  is  then 
turned  over  into  the  vacant  trench,  and  so  the 
work  goes  on  to  the  end.  Where  the  ground  is 
very  full  of  stones  these  should  be  collected  and 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  each  trench.  As  the 
bottom  of  each  trench  is  shovelled  up  a  quantity 
of  any  old  half-decayed  vegetable  matter,  rough 
manure,  charred  refuse,  and,  in  short,  any  material 
which  will  improve  the  soil  should  be  placed  in  a 
thick  layer  at  the  bottom  and  then  be  forked  in. 

The  next  trench  taken  out  will  come  on  the 
top  of  this,  and  after  the  top  spit  has  been  turned 
over  another  layer  of  manure  may  be  put  on  just 
under  the  surface.  In  the  case  of  poor  sub-soils 
they  should  be  so  worked  that  only  a  small  portion 
is  brought  to  the  surface,  and  if  the  manure  be 
placed  near  them  at  the  bottom  they  will  be  in 
fine  order  to  bring  up  to  the  surface  two  or  three 
years  hence.  This  improves  soil  greatly,  and  in 
time  I  would  undertake  to  make  the  most  sterile 
toils  fertile  by  means  of  this  process.  Where  good 
manure  is  to  be  had  it  would,  of  course,  be  best 
to  trench  a  quantity  down  to  the  bottom,  but  it 
is  seldom  that  the  best  manure  can  be  had  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  for  this,  and  old  refuse  answers 
the  purpose  very  well';  in  fact,  this  is  a  good  way 
of  getting  rid  of  such  material.  Soil  trenched  in 
the  manner  just  indicated  during  December, 
January,  and  February  would  be  in  excellent  order 
for  cropping  in  March  and  onwards.  Just  before 
sowing  or  planting  a  quantity  of  good  fresh  ma- 
nure might  be  forked  into  the  surface  with  much 
advantage.  This  would  be  a  good  plan  in  the  case 
of  poor  soil,  but  where  the  surface  was  rich  in 
organic  matter,  especially  leaf-soil  or  anything 
likely  to  generate  fungi,  a  dressing  of  lime  would 
be  beneficial.  We  generally  apply  the  lime  at 
the  rate  of  i  tons  to  the  acre,  but  this  depends  a 
good  deal  on  the  state  of  the  soil,  as  some  soils 
require  more  than  others.  Apart  from  newly 
trenched  soil,  we  frequently  miss  manuring  some 
of  our  quarters  for  one  year  and  give  them  a 
dressing  of  lime.  It  is  carted  from  the  kiln  in 
lumps  and  emptied  down  in  heaps  on  the  quar- 
ters, A  quantity  of  the  surrounding  soil  is  then 
thrown  over  it,  and  there  it  remains  until  it  has 
fallen  into  dust,  when  it  is  distributed  all  over 
the  surface  and  forked  or  dug  in.  It  is  a  bad  plan 
to  allow  empty  ground  to  remain  smooth  and  firm 
on  the  surface  during  winter.  When  in  this  state 
the  mellowing  influence  of  frost  and  the  weather 
generally  is  lost.  In  digging  or  trenching  the 
surface  should  always  be  left  in  as  rough  a  state 
as  possible.  J-  MuiR. 

JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKES. 

Canon  Ellacombe  writes  to  the  St.  James' 
Gazette  concerning  the  name  of  these  as  follows  : 
"  In  a  pleasant  article  on  'Artichokes  '  in  the  St. 
James  Gazette  the  other  day  the  writer  spoke  of 
Jerusalem  Artichokes,  and  stated  that  the  name 
had  nothing  to  do  with  Jerusalem,  but  that  the 
plant  being  a  Sunflower,  the  name  was  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Italian  '  Girasole.'  This  is  a  clever 
modern  guess,  which  has  been  accepted  upon  no 
good  authority.  The  following  reasons  will  per- 
haps show  that  the  plant  is  really  named  from 
Jerusalem  ;  1.  The  earlier  writers  (as  Bacon  and 
Gerard)  so  name  it,  Bacon  even  speaking  of 
it  as  '  Artichokes  of  Jerusalem.'  2.  The 
plant  did  not  come  into  Europe  vid  Italy, 
and  therefore  is  not  likely  to  have  had  an 
Italian  name.      3.    The    plant  is  a  Helianthus, 


but  it  seldom  flowers,  and  when  it  flowers  is 
so  unlike  the  popular  idea  of  a  Sunflower,  that 
it  is  not  likely  to  have  been  so  named.  4.  The 
flowers  do  not  follow  the  sun ;  I  have  seen  them 
pointing  to  all  points  of  the  compass.  5.  It  is  not 
and  never  has  been  called  a  '  Girasole '  in  Italy. 
The  Italian  name  for  an  Artichoke  is  '  Carciofo,'  and 
for  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke,  '  Taitufi  bianchi.'  6. 
In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  the 
name  Jerusalum  was  given  to  many  plants,  such 
as  the  Jerusalem  Cowslip,  the  Jerusalem  Sage,  the 
Oak  of  Jerusalem,  the  Jerusalem  Thorn,  &c.  This 
did  not  mean  that  the  plant  came  from  Palestine, 
but  that  it  was  an  exotic,  and  that  the  real  native 
country  was  unknown.  There  was  probably  an 
underlying  idea  that  the  plant  was  eastern,  and  a 
wish  to  give  a  name  denoting  excellence." 

Mr.  R.  Lloyd,  writing  of  Jerusalem  Arti- 
chokes, says  :  "  They  are  chiefly  used  here  for 
soup."  I  wonder  whether  this  excellent  vege- 
table is  as  much  prized  in  ordinary  kitchens  as  it 
ought  to  be.  Besides  making  excellent  soup,  it 
may  be  cooked  in  several  different  ways — flrst 
boiled,  then  fried  as  a  puree,  or  prepared  in  the 
Italian  way,  with  grated  cheese.  All  of  these 
preparations  are  fit  for  a  refined  table,  and  it  is  to 
be  regretted  they  are  not  more  appreciated. — L.  D  . 


A  feitile  Tomato. — One  day  about  a  month 
ago  I  gathered  a  full-formed  fruit  of  the  Drum- 
lanrig  Tomato  weighing  12  oz.  I  laid  it  upon  a 
shelf  in  a  cool  room  in  order  to  preserve  it  for 
seed..  To-day  when  I  went  to  cut  it  up  in  order 
to  extract  and  wash  the  seeds,  I  was  rather  sur- 
prised to  find  that  almost  every  seed  had  germi- 
nated and  the  fruit  one  mass  of  healthy  young 
plants,  the  majority  of  them  being  about  1  inch 
in  height.  Others  which  had  not  managed  to 
break  through  the  skin  were  twisted  into  all  sorts 
of  forms  inside.  I  cannot  recollect  anything  of 
this  kind  occurring  before. — J.  MuiB,  Margam, 
TaiJ/aeh. 

Potato  culture  in  Ireland... — The  last  issue 
(1882)  of  the  "  Agricultural  Statistics  of  Ireland" 
contain  some  interesting  imformation  respecting 
Potato  culture  in  that  country.  It  shows  the  total 
statute  acres  [under  Potatoes,  and  the  extent 
planted  of  each  description  of  that  crop.  Last 
year  thetot.al  area  under  Potatoes  was  837,918  acres 
and  the  following  list  shows  to  "what  extent  the 
different  sorts  were  planted. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Champions     .     . 

.     692,398 

Cruffles 

2,808 

Skerry  Blues 

.       63,70a 

Green  Tops    .     .     . 

1,939 

Wliito  Rocks 

oS.OSS 

Slagnum  Bonums    . 

1,630 

Flounders  .     .     . 

.       47,726 

American  Roses 

1,519 

Scotch  Downs    . 

.       27,218 

American  Whites   . 

1,250 

Kemps  .... 

7,822 

Red  Rocks      .     .     . 

1,024 

Lejithcr  Coats    . 

6,0.'^^.3 

All  others  .... 

21,611 

Brown  Rocks     . 

5,132 

Seed  PotatOSS  need  great  care  at  this  time  o 
the  year ;  if  kept  in  large  quantities  they  grow  and 
lose  a  considerable  portion  of  their  substance,  and 
when  the  proper  growing  season  arrives  nothing  is 
left  but  shrivelled  tubers ;  thinly  spread  the  latter 
out  in  a  cool,  airy  place,  so  that  when  growth  com- 
mences the  shoots  which  they  make  will  he  short 
and  sturdy.  There  is  great  difference  in  varieties 
as  regards  precocity  of  growth ;  kidneys  do  best  if 
they  can  be  prevented  from  growing  until  early  in 
spring,  their  first  shoots  being  those  to  retain. 
Some  of  the  best  crops  of  early  kidneys  I  have 
ever  seen  have  been  grown  by  amateurs  who  always 
spread  out  their  seed  Potatoes  in  single  layers  on 
boards  from  which  frost  was  excluded,  and  who 
were  especially  careful  to  retain  the  first  shoots  by 
careful  storing  and  early  planting. — J.  6.  Hants. 

Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower. — In  his  notes 

on  this  popular  variety  "  J.  G.  "  (p.  436)  asserts 
' '  there  is  no  danger  of  confounding  it  with  any  other 
kiud,  as  it  is  perfectly  di,stinot  both  as  regards 
flovver-heads  and  foliage,"  and  again,  "  that  it  is 
strictly  an  autumn  Cauliflower."  I  am  of  opinion 
he  is  wrong  iu  both  assertions.  Dickson's  Eclipse 
Cauliflower  is  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  Autumn 
Giant,  the  only  marked  difference  being  that  when 
sown  together  the  former  will  be  fit  for  use  two  or 
three  weeks  in  advance  of  the  other.     With  regard 
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to  the  remark  that  the  Autumii  Giant  is  strictly 
an  autumn  sort,  that  is  to  say,  not  fit  for  use  till 
September,  I  may  state  that  at  the  Southampton 
show  held  the  first  week  in  August  I  saw  numbers 
of  huge  heads  of  Autumn  Giant,  and  still  more 
at  two  Somersetshire  shows  a  fortnight  later. 
We  also  had  abundance  throughout  the  month  of 
August.  So  may  also  "J.  G."  if  he  will  make  an 
autumn  sowing  in  common  with  the  earlier  sorts, 
protecting  the  plants  either  with  cold  frames  or 
hand-lights.  Even  by  sowing  the  seed  in  heat 
early  in  March  last  we  secured  plenty  of  good 
heads  about  the  middle  of  August,  and  by  making 
successional  sowings,  which  your  correspondent 
condemns  as  being  useless,  we  are  still  cutting 
serviceable  heads  from  plants  growing  on  a  south 
border  and  which  were  obtained  from  a  late  sowing. 
— W.  I. 

I  disagree  with  "  J.  G."  when  he  says  that  this 
is  strictly  an  autumn  variety,  for  we  have  nothing 
that  can  come  near  it  for  summer  use  if  properly 
treated.  If  the  seed  is  sown  in  August  or  Septem- 
ber at  the  same  time,  and  managed  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Early  London,  which  is  sown  to  suc- 
ceed the  winter  Broccoli,  the  Autumn  Giant  will 
succeed  the  Early  London,  and  if  sufficient  plants 
are  preserved  through  the  winter,  a  supply  may  te 
had  all  the  summer,  and  the  early  raising  of  Cauli- 
flower plants  in  the  spring  dispensed  with.  This 
is  the  practice  followed  by  many  west  country 
gardeners  besides  myself,  and  the  prize  Cauli- 
flowers at  all  our  local  summer  shows  are  the 
produce  of  seed  sown  in  the  autumn.  As;  a  rule, 
hereabouts  the  seed  is  not  sown  nntil  the  first 
week  in  September.  A  portion  of  our  stock  is 
wintered  in  a  cold  pit  and  the  others  under  a 
south  wall,  where  they  are  protected  in  frosty 
weather.  From  these  are  made,  as  late  as  the 
beginning  of  May,  plantations,  from  which  we  get 
fine  heads  up  to  nearly  the  end  of  August.  The 
great  fault  belonging  to  the  Autumn  Giant  is  that 
many  of  the  plants  go  blind.— J.  C.  C. 

Tree   roots   in   kitchen  gardens.— In 

planting  trees  for  sheltering  kitchen  gardens  avoid 
the  Elm,  the  Ash,  and  similar  trees,  the  roots  of 
which  defy  all  barriers,  and  employ  dense-growing 
conifers.  The  latter  do  not  root  so  widely  as  decidu- 
ous trees.  As  regards  rapidity  of  growth  and  effec- 
tiveness in  the  way  of  shelter,  nothing  is  better 
than  Scotch  Fir  or  Austrian  Pine.  The  latter  is 
probably  one  of  the  best  of  conifers  for  planting 
in  exposed  positions ;  it  grows  freely  where  many 
kinds  fail,  and  should  certainly  be  used  in  quan- 
tity where  shelter  belts  are  required  for  screening 
orchards,  or  any  kind  of  tender  trees  or  shrubs. 
Its  dark,  sombre  look  gives  a  warm,  sheltered  look 
to  woods  in  which  it  is  planted,  and  being  of  a  very 
sturdy  habit  of  growth,  it  withstands  gales  that 
would  uproot  varieties  of  a  less  vigorous  character. 
The  best  plants  for  forming  permanent  shelter  are 
those  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  high ;  if  smaller  they 
do  not  possess  sufficient  stamina  to  stand  alone  and 
they  do  not  take  such  a  firm  grip  of  the  soil  as 
those  that  are  larger.  If  deciduous  trees  are  de- 
sired, select  the  silvery  Birch  or  Chestnvit. — J. 
Groom,  Gosjport. 


TRUFFLES. 

When  ripe.  Truffles  are  nearly  black,  with  a  thick, 
rough,  and  warty  rind,  their  shape  being  generally 
oval,  and  their  size  varying  from  that  of  a  walnut 
to  a  hen's  egg.  Although  comparatively  rare, 
they  are  found  in  sufficient  quantities  in  most 
temperate  countries  ;  but  their  appearance  is  sin- 
gularly capricious.  As  a  rule  Truffles  are  found 
some  inches  below  the  surface  on  calcareous  soils, 
and  near  woods  or  plantations  of  Beech,  Fir,  or  Oak 
— sometimes,  indeed,  almost  incorporated  with  the 
fibrous  roots  of  large  trees.  Decomposition  of 
vegetable  matter  under  suitable  conditions  of 
moisture  and  warmth  is  supposed  to  be  the  essen- 
tial cause  of  their  formation,  and  so  some  attempts 
have  been  made  to  generate  Truffles  artificially, 
though  not,  it  is  to  be  feared,  with  very  satisfac- 
tory results.  These  efforts,  however,  have  been 
continually  repeated  in  France  ;  in  some  parts  of 
which,  spots  considered  favourable  are  enclosed 


and  sown  with  acorns,  the  Truffles  being  said  to 
make  their  appearance  when  the  young  Oaks  are 
a  few  years  old,  and  to  afford  harvests  for  several 
successive  seasons. 

Thus  uncertain  in  its  habitat,  and  affording  no 
outward  signs  of  its  presence,  our  acquaintance 
with  the  Truffle  would  have  been  still  more  re- 
stricted but  for  its  possession  of  a  remarkable 
quality.  Not  only  is  its  flavour  unique,  but  the 
odour  of  the  Truffle  when  ripe  is  so  peculiarly 
pungent  and  penetrating,  that  certain  animals 
speedily  developed  the  instinct  of  "  rooting  "  for  it. 
The  badger  and  wild  boar,  while  banqueting  upon 
Beech-mast,  were  probably  the  earliest  epicures 
who  made  acquaintance  with  the  daintier  com- 
modity often  lying  embedded  below  their  more 
ordinary  fare.  Pig's  are  still  occasionally  em- 
ployed in  Italy  and  Germany  to  effect  the  same 
discovery  on  behalf  of  the  peasants,  who,  guided 
by  their  movements,  mark  down  with  precision 
the  spots  which  are  likely  to  repay  the  trouble  of 
excavating.  Dogs,  however,  being  at  once  more 
intelligent  and  amenable  to  discipline,  came 
gradually  to  be  preferred.  It  was  found  easy  to 
train  them  by  feeding  them  with  food  impreg- 
nated with  the  scent  of  the  Truffle,  and  a  special 
breed  was  soon  called  into  existence.  These  were 
originally  an  offshoot  from  the  French  poodle, 
and  one  of  the  first  hunters  who  symmetrically 
bred  and  trained  them  was  a  Frenchman  who  re- 
sided in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  English  Truffle- 
hunters,  however,  preferred  a  small  mongrel  ter- 
rier, and  for  many  years  their  occupation  was 
both  considerable  and  profitable.  The  chalky 
downs  of  Wiltshire,  Hampshire,  and  Sussex  were 
the  favourite  localities ;  and  the  latter  county, 
indeed,  once  possessed  an  expert  who  acquired  a 
wide  reputation  for  proficiency  in  bis  calling.  It 
is  recorded  that  towards  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury a  certain  William  Leach  came  from  the  West 
Indies  with  some  dogs  accustomed  to  hunt  for 
Truffles,  and,  having  landed  at  Plymouth,  pro- 
ceeded along  the  coast  to  the  furthest  point  of 
Kent,  determined  to  fix  on  the  spot  where  he 
found  them  most  abundant.  Leach  spent  four 
years  over  this  experiment,  and  finally  settled  at 
Patching,  a  village  near  Arundel,  where  he  carried 
on  the  business  of  Truffle-hunting  till  his  death. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  was  the  veritable 
Truffle-hunter  a  visit  from  whom  is  recorded  by 
Gilbert  White  in  bis  "  Natural  History  of  Sel- 
borne,"  the  object  of  the  former  being  to  show 
some  of  his  spoils  gathered  in  that  district. 
British  grown  Truffles,however,  are  not  considered, 
as  a  rule,  equal  to  the  best  of  those  kinds  that 
are  imported,  and  as  a  native  industry  the  practice 
of  hunting  for  them  has  of  late  years  considerably 
declined. 

What  the  Pine-apple  is  amongst  fruits,  and  the 
oyster  among  bivalves,  that  the  Truffle  is 
pronounced  by  connoisseurs  to  be  in  the  curious 
order  of  esculents  to  which  it  belongs.  There  are 
many  varieties,  each  having  its  particular  colour 
and  distinguishing  features  ;  but  to  the  exquisite 
pale  Truffle  of  Provence,  which  gives  its  special 
flavour  to  the  iidte  de  fois  gras  and  the  jjoulard 
trvffe  of  P^rigord,  may,  perhaps,  be  assigned  the 
supremacy.  Many  other  kinds,  however,  are  held 
in  great  favour,  some  of  the  rarer  being  remark- 
able for  a  distinct  Strawberry  flavour,  while 
others— especially  the  black  Truffle — are  musky 
or  aromatic.  The  red  variety,  often  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  vineyards,  is  less  delicate  and 
piquant;  but  the  Piedmontese  Truffle,  smooth 
outside  and  pinky  white  within,  is  much 
esteemed  for  its  pronounced  garlic  flavour. 
All  of  these  when  cut  show  the  same  kind  of 
netted,  cellular,  and  veiny  consistency,  their  dif- 
ference in  colour  and  taste  being  chiefly  attribut- 
able to  the  soil  and  situation  in  which  they  are 
produced.  It  is  probably  in  connection  with  the 
turkey  that  the  Truffle  it  most  generally  known 
and  appreciated ;  and  to  this  bird,  indeed,  it  has 
been  said  to  gravitate  as  by  a  law  of  natural 
affinity.  The  perfect  method  of  cementing  the 
alliance  is,  however,  one  of  cost  and  nicety.  The 
bird  should  be  plucked  immediately  after  it  is 
killed,  entirely  stnSed  with  fresh  Truffles  forth- 


with, and  then  hung  until  culinary  experience 
declares  it  ripe  for  roasting.  This  is,  of  course, 
a  very  costly  way  of  proceeding,  and  what  may 
be  regarded  as  a  necessary  concession  to  economy 
is  to  be  found  in  the  use  of  a  certain  proportion 
of  Chestnuts  with  the  Truffles,  some  epicures  de- 
claring that  the  result  thus  obtained  is  superior 
to  that  of  the  Truflle-stufflng  pure  and  simple. 
Treated  in  either  manner,  the  turkey  constitutes 
a  kingly  dish,  although  it  is  one  seen  oftener  in 
France  than  elsewhere.  For  although  Truffles  are 
much  more  commonly  eaten  in  England  than 
formerly,  they  have  with  us  hardly  got  down  to 
what  may  be  called  the  ordinary  domestic  level. 
They  are  still  among  the  "  extras,"  and  are  re- 
garded by  the  majority  of  every-day  folk  as  rather 
abnormal  than  otherwise. 

Like  that  of  many  other  delicacies,  the  flavour 
of  the  Truffle  is  regarded  by  the  fastidious  epicure 
as  sufficient  for  itself.  Baked  in  the  embers  and 
in  its  "  jacket,"  like  the  Potato,  the  Truffle  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  attain  its  culminating  point. 
Others  prefer  it  raw  and  served  with  oil.  Not  a 
few  chefs  advise  that  Truffles  should  be  simply 
stewed  and  used  as  a  vegetable,  for  which  purpose 
they  may  be  served  with  any  entree.  They  are  re- 
ferred to  in  the  works  of  Martial  and  Juvenal, 
and  that  father  of  the  kitchen,  Apicius,  makes 
many  recommendations  on  their  behalf,  none  of 
which,  however,  would  in  the  estimation  of  modern 
judges  attain  to  the  standard  of  Soyer's  "  Plover 
saute  with  fresh  English  Truffles."  It  is  not  a 
little  surprising  that,  with  all  their  partiality  for 
good  living  and  pronounced  flavours,  the  Romans 
never  attained  any  proficiency  in  the  art  of 
hunting  for  Truffles  ;  but  were  accustomed  to  dig 
up  entire  districts  in  speculative  search  for  them. 
From  their  frequent  propinquity  to  the  particular 
tree,  it  almost  naturally  occurs  to  one  to  wonder 
whether  Tytyrus  was  "prospecting"  for  Truffles 
when  reclining  under  that  "  spreading  Beech  " 
whose  branches  so  largely  overshadowed  the  days 
of  our  boyhood. — St.  James's  Gazette. 


HOTHOUSE  BUILDma. 

I  BELIEVE  that  The  G.ikden  may  do  good  ser- 
vice by  disseminating  correct  information  upon 
this  subject.  The  horticultural  biTilder  does 
not  always  know  what  is  best  as  regards 
garden  structures — he  seldom  has  any  experi- 
ence with  respect  to  their  tear  and  wear,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  wholly  trusted.  This  I 
shall  endeavour  to  sliow.  1  am  troubled  almost 
daily  by  the  sight  of  rottenness,  due  solely  to 
the  flatness  of  that  important  part,  the  bottom- 
plate  beneath  the  sidelights,  which  of  necessity 
receives  all  the  constantly  condensing  moisture 
of  every  moist  liouse.  Common  sense,  one 
would  suppose,  would  show  that  this  should 
be  bevelled  off  inside,  or  rather  given  a  good 
slope,  but  I  have  seen  such  parts  flat  in  new 
houses  lately,  and  I  think  the  mistake  is  not 
uncommon.  It  is  upon  such  points  as  this 
that  cultivators  should  be  able  to  check  the 
builder's  drawings.  It  should  be  an  axiom  in 
hothouse  building,  that  in  houses  not  to  be 
always  dry,  there  should  be  no  flat  surface 
in  connection  with  the  outer  structure.  The 
next  mistake  which  occurs  to  me  is  the  forma- 
tion of  gutters  on  the  front  woodwork.  I 
know  of  gutters  so  made,  lined  with  metal, 
sometimes  zinc  and  occasionally  copper,  but 
there  is  no  great  difference  amongst  them  as 
regards  durability;  in  both  cases  the  metal 
gives  way  sooner  or  later,  often  before  it  is 
possible  to  notice  the  mischief,  and  the  result 
is  rapid  rottenness  of  the  wood  beneath.  It  is 
still  worse  when  the  water  is  conducted  though 
to  the  inside  byjointed  pipes.  _  The  joints  give 
way  and  there  is  great  additional  injury.  I 
am  told  that  this  form  of  gutter  has  been 
used  for  appearance  sake,  but  even  where  it 
answers  that  end  it  is  untrustworthy.  Such 
pipes  are  often  not  large  enough  to  carry  off 
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heavy  rains,  and  the  water  pours  down  outside 
and  even  inside  the  houses.  I  have  lately  seen 
a  house  built,  by  perhaps  the  best  firm  of 
builders  we  have,  the  gutters  for  which  vfere 
cut  in  the  wood  and  not  lined.  I  am  told  by 
good  authority  tliat  they  are  better  without 
lining  and  that  they  are  then  perfectly  safe; 
these  gutters,  too,  are  said  to  answer  admirably, 
but  I  think  it  likely  that  if  painting  is  ne- 
glected the  water  would  get  into  cracks  and 
cause  mischief.  Painting  ought  not  to  be 
neglected,  but  there  are  few  houses,  perhaps, 
of  any  age  which  have  not  suffered  from  the 
want  of  it.  The  gutters  in  this  carse  are,  I 
believe,  cut  in  a  broad  piece  of  timber  placed 
well  over  the  front  glass,  and  they  last  as  long 
as  the  house.  I,  however,  see  no  advantage  in 
them  ;  iron  gutters  would  look  equally  well  and 
answer  perfectly,  as  I  know  they  do,  and  would 
be  the  safest,  I  believe,  in  the  end.  The  con- 
struction of  rafters  is  worth  attention  ;  I  have 
seen  them  built  of  three  boards,  and  whether 
due  to  this  fault  or  not  I  cannot  say;  but 
those  subjected  to  a  moist  atmosphere  rotted 
away  in  a  few  years. 

Another  instance  of  bad  work  consists  in  the 
method  of  joining  pipes  by  means  of  iron 
filings.  This  system  may  be  perfectly  safe 
when  done  with  proper  care,  but  the  following 
is  an  instance  of  work  done  by  a  leading  fiim. 
The  pipes  were  wholly  fixed  by  this  means, 
and  the  consequence  has  been  that  for  several 
3'ears  joints — such  a  mishap  could  not  happen 
where  hemp,  rope,  and  red-lead  are  used — 
have  burst  again  and  again.  But  this  is  not 
all.  These  pipes  were  in  some  cases  built  in, 
so  that  the  brickwork  required  to  be  cut  away 
f(jr  the  purpose  of  finding  the  leak.  Every 
part  of  hot-water  pipes  should  always  be  ac- 
cessible. It  often  happens  that  the  course 
which  pipes  take  is  not  easily  traced,  and 
therefore  their  whereabouts  should  invariably 
be  indicated  by  a  plan.  There  are  many 
points  in  hothouse  building,  no  donbt,  upon 
■which  even  the  best  authorities  may  differ,  and 
I  trust  that  these  remarks  may  serve  to  open 
up  the  question  and  elicit  some  useful  informa- 
tion. I  have  not  mentioned  the  subject  of 
proportion  of  parts,  but  that  is  one  in  which 
builders  often  fail.  It  is  not  an  uncommon 
thing  to  find  narrow  shelves  fit  for  small 
plants  only  placed  where  there  is  room  enough 
for  large  specimens.  R.  T.  L. 


Orchids. 


MASDEVALLTAS  AND  ODONTOGLOSSUMS. 
Masdevalmas. — I  refer  to  these  very  choice 
cool  house  Orchids  now,  as  this  is  perhaps  the  best 
time  of  the  year  in  which  to  repot  them.  If  we 
turn  a  plant  out  of  its  pot  carefully  in  November 
we  find  the  roots  pushing  out  from  the  base  of  the 
more  recently  formed  growths,  and  the  older  roots 
also  in  an  active  state.  If  potting  is  delayed, 
therefore,  until  the  roots  have  made  considerable 
growth,  the  plants  cannot  fail  to  receive  a  check. 
This  rapid  formation  of  roots  is  premonition  that 
the  flowers  are  formed  and  may  soon  be  expected 
to  rise  up  out  of  their  sheaths.  Masdevallias  flower 
very  freely.  Although  our  collection  is  a  small  one, 
containing  very  few  species  or  varieties,  we 
might,  nevertheless,  have  flowers  all  theyearround. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  them  succeed  well  in  a  cool 
house  all  the  year  round.  .Some  few  of  them  re- 
quire the  temperature  of  a  Cattleya  house  in  win- 
ter, and  some  that  might  winter  fairly  well  in  a 
cool  house  do  better  kept  warmer.  To  this  class 
belongs  M.  tovarensis  ;  of  this  we  had  some  flower- 
ing plants  in  a  cool  houte,  but  the  blossoms  did 
not  open  freely,  the  petals  being  twisted,  while  as 
soon  as  removed  to  a  warmer  house  the  differ- 
ence as  regards  the  expansion  of  the  flowers  was 


at  once  apparent ;  they  are  now  of  larger  size,  snowy 
white,  and  of  good  form.  I  tried  the  experiment 
of  repotting  some  of  these  white  forms  when  in 
full  bloom,  and  the  plants  did  not  experience  the 
least  check  from  it.  They  are  making  extra 
strong  growth,  and  are  now  quite  a  mass  of  bloom. 
The  flowers  are  produced  three  together  on  a 
stoutish  stem  about  8  inches  or  9  inches  in  length. 
If  cut  flowers  are  required,  the  footstalks  only 
should  be  removed,  allowing  the  old  stems  to  re- 
main, as  more  flowers  will  be  produced  from  them 
next  season.  M.  ignea  is  coming  rapidly  into 
bloom.  The  ordinary  forms  of  this  are  not  of  very 
great  beauty,  but  there  are  some  varieties  which 
produce  large-sized  brilliant-coloured  flowers. 
They  begin  to  appear  after  Christmas  in  quantity, 
and  mingle  their  rich  colours  with  the  snowy 
purity  of  M.  tovarensis.  One  of  our  choice  favou- 
rites is  M.  Wagneri,  which  might  be  considered  by 
some  to  be  merely  a  botanical  curiosity.  I,  how- 
ever, greatly  admire  its  small  tufty  habit  and  its 
quaintly  formed  pellucid  blossoms.  It  lasted  in 
beauty  a  long  time  in  the  cool  house,  but  the 
blooms  faded  just  before  those  of  M.  tovarensis 
opened.  Thislittleplantis  alsowintered  in  the  Cat- 
tleya house  hung  up  in  pans  near  the  glass.  Fol- 
lowing closely  after  M.  ignea  comes  another  Jlasde- 
vallia  not  much  known  as  yet,  but  really  a  fine 
thing,  viz.,  M.  Chelsoni.  It  is  interesting  also  as 
being  the  first  hybrid  Masdevalliaraised  in  Europe. 
The  flowers  of  some  of  the  varieties  of  it  are  of 
great  beauty,  reminding  one  of  those  of  the  best 
dark  forms  of  M.  Veitchi,  while  the  foliage  is  very 
distinct  from  that  of  that  species.  It  winters  well 
in  a  cool  house.  The  foliage  of  this  variety  resem- 
bles considerably  that  of  M.amabilis.  M.Veitchinot 
only  does  well  in  a  cool  house  in  winter,  but  that 
is  the  best  place  for  it,  coming  as  it  does  from  a 
great  height  in  the  Peruvian  Andes.  It  does  not  sus- 
ceed  in  a  warm  house  ;  it  flowers  in  spring,  but 
rather  later  than  Chelsoni.  M.  Veitchi  when 
grown  well  will  also  flower  in  autumn  as  well  as 
in  spring,  but  the  flowers  that  open  in  March  and 
April  are  the  most  valuable;  and  as  the  autumn 
blooming  is  too  much  for  the  plants,  we  remove 
the  flower  buds  as  soon  as  they  appear.  All  the 
Masdevallias  require  about  one  stj-le  of  potting, 
except  some  of  the  small  growing  species  which 
are  planted  in  pans,  and  some  of  the  Chimseroid 
section  in  teak  baskets.  We  use  pots  of  the  ordi- 
nary kind,  and  fill  them  rather  more  than  half 
full  of  drainage.  The  potting  material  is  good 
turf}'  loam  torn  up  by  the  hands,  the  finer 
particles  to  be  shaken  out  of  it ;  some  clean 
Sphagnum  is  added  to  it,  also  a  liberal  propor- 
tion of  clean  potsherds  and  broken  charcoal. 
Our  whole  collection  has  just  been  potted.  A  very 
few  o£  them  were  not  repotted,  and  from  these 
we  cleared  off  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
surface  compost  and  made  up  with  new  material. 
A  little  observation  on  the  part  of  the  cidtivator 
will  soon  determine  the  proper  position  for  each 
class.  During  winter  they  will  require  to  be  placed 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  light,  as  parts  of  the 
leaves  decay  in  winter,  owing  probably  to  the  want 
of  light  and  fresh  air.  Many  species  winter  well 
on  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  the  cool  end  of  tlie 
Cattleya  house.  Those  that  are  arranged  on  the 
stages  should  each  have  an  inverted  flower-pot  to 
stand  upon,  as  this  allows  the  air  to  circulate 
freely  underneath  the  plants.  The  most  important 
of  the  occupants  of  the  cool  house  are  the  numer- 
ous species  and  varieties  of 

ODONTOGLOSSUMS.  There  is  no  difficulty  wdaat- 
ever  in  growing  these.  Their  cultural  require- 
ments are  of  the  very  simplest  kind,  and  they  are 
also  so  inexpensive  that  anybody  who  can  afford 
the  luxury  of  a  greenhouse  may  cultivate  them. 
The  house  may  also  be  built  on  the  north  side  of 
a  wall  or  house  in  a  position  where  ordinary  green- 
house plants  would  not  thrive  well.  The  best  of 
the  whole  genus  for  ordinary  culture  is  0.  crispum, 
or  as  it  is  better  known  under  its  synonyms  of  0. 
Alcxandrfe  or  O.  Blunti.  The  varieties  are  now  as 
numerous  as  the  different  varieties  of  florists' 
flowers,  and  every  one  of  them  are  well  worth 
growing.  0.  Pescatorei  is  next  in  importance; 
indeed  by  some  it  is  preferred,  just  as  some 
fanciers  prefer  the  Pink  to  the  Carnation,  although 


the  greater  number  prefer  the  latter.  The  flowers 
of  0.  Pescatorei  are  more  numerous  on  the  spikes, 
and  of  smaller  size,  and  until  the  variety  Veitchi 
appeared  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery,  there  had 
been  nothing  to  cause  a  sensation.  The  flowers 
of  this  particular  variety  are  white,  heavily 
blotched  with  reddish  purple.  Another  good  form 
flowered  with  Mr.  Sander  at  St.  Albans  is  some- 
thing of  the  colour  of  Veitchi,  but  it  is  spotted 
instead  of  having  large  blotches.  Other  well- 
marked  species  of  this  genus  are  0.  bictoniense, 
which  has  an  erect  form  of  spike  nearly  a  yard 
high.  0.  cirrhosum  is  one  of  M.  Roezl's  best  in- 
troductions. Its  white,  prettily  spotted  and 
quaintly  formed  flowers,  which  are  also  scented, 
should  be  in  the  smallest  collections.  O.  coro- 
narium  is  a  grand  and  very  distinct  species,  so 
difficult  to  grow  and  flower  that  ordinary  growers 
had  better  steer  clear  of  it.  O.  grande  is  an  easily 
grown  and  noble  species,  and  one  of  the  best 
known  of  them.  0.  luteo-purpureum  is  the  type 
of  a  very  numerous  family  that  have  yellow  and 
brown  flowers,  such  as  O.  Halli,  &c.  0.  Kossi  and 
0.  membranaoeum  are  in  their  way  very  charming, 
and  the  most  distinct  and  pretty  of  the  small- 
growing,  small-flowered  species.  The  0.  odoratum 
and  gloriosum  types  are  also  easily  grown ;  and 
though  not  so  handsome  as  some,  are  very  pretty 
and  sweet.  If  the  house  is  large  the  vigorous 
Guatemalan  specie?,0.  Uro-Skinneri,should  find  a 
place.  It  is  easily  grown,  and  flowering,  as  it 
does,  in  the  autumn,  is  desirable  on  that  account. 
The  pretty  little  0.  roseum  is  much  valued  by 
some ;  it  is  so  distinct  with  its  arched  spikes  of 
rosj'  red  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  the  winter 
or  early  spring  months.  It  reminds  one  of  the 
Mesospinidiums.  All  the  above  may  be  grown  in 
the  coolest  house  ;  for  the  present  those  requiring 
a  Cattleya  house  temperature  are  omitted.  Those 
who  have  a  very  large  collection  of  these  plants 
may  be  repotting  them  in  every  month  of  the 
year.  0.  crispum  and  0.  Pescatorei  flower  all  the 
year  round ;  consequently,  none  of  them  are 
making  their  growths  at  the  same  time.  For  in- 
stance, a  plant  that  has  flowered  will  start  into 
growth  as  soon  as  the  spike  is  cut,  or  if  it  is  a 
vigorous  plant  it  may  do  so  before.  That  is  the 
best  time  to  repot,  and  if  a  man  has  time  to 
potter  with  them  all  the  year  round,  each  plant 
may  be  done  at  the  right  time.  With  all  our 
other  work  to  attend  to,  we  cannot  do  it,  and  as  I 
fancy  there  is  no  better  time  for  repotting  them 
than  the  present,  ours  have  all  been  done  that 
needed  it,  and  those  that  did  not  have  been  sur- 
face dressed.  They  are  potted  exactly  like  the 
Masdevallias.  The  minimum  temperature  is  kept 
about  .50',  although  in  cold  nights  it  often  falls  to 
45'',  and  besides  there  is  a  difference  of  more  than 
5°  between  the  cool  and  warm  end  of  the  house. 
There  is  no  need  during  winter  to  keep  the  atmo- 
sphere saturated  with  atmospheric  moisture.  Some 
persons  fall  into  a  habit  of  damping  and  syringing 
their  houses  in  the  same  way  all  the  year  round 
regardless  of  weather  or  of  times  and  seasons. 
The  resnlt  of  this  is  that  not  only  are  the  plants 
themselves  injured,  but  the  delicate  blossoms  be- 
come disfigured  with  damp  spots,  and,  as  a  result, 
speedily  decay.  In  winter,  too,  we  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  ventilation.  In  mild  weather  a 
little  air  may  be  left  on  the  "  hit-and-miss  "  venti- 
lators in  the  front  wall  all  night,  but  even  in  severe 
weather  an  effort  must  be  made  to  obtain  a  supply 
of  fresh  air  into  the  house  on  some  part  of  every 
day.  J.  Douglas. 

Potting  Cattl637as.  —One  of  your  correspon- 
dents says  imported  Cattleyas  should  not  be 
potted  as  soon  as  they  arrive,  but  only  be  put  in 
crocks  or  broken  potsherds.  We  always  pot  at 
once.  At  p.  443  I  see  that  Mr.  Douglas  recom- 
mends potting  Cattleyas  and  Lielias  now,  but 
I  should  recommend  amateurs  not  to  do  so.  Good 
growers  like  Mr.  Douglas  may  do  these  things, 
but  when  the  watering-pot  is  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
man  who  knows  not  how  to  use  it  piop3rIy,the  roots 
of  newly  potted  plants  would  rot  probably,  and 
the  plant  itself  soon  follow.  Mr.  Douglas  says  he 
suffers  from  thrips.  I  cannot  undtrstand  how  that 
occurs.    We  have  here  upwards  of  a  thousand  Cat- 
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tieyas  not  three  plants  of  which  have  a  thrips' 
mark  on  them.  The  number  of  thrips  caught  in 
our  Cattleya  houses  during  last  year  might  be 
counted  on  one  hand.  Oar  plants  have  never  been 
sponged,  neither  have  they  ever  been  dipped 
in  any  solution  whatever.  We  ascribe  our  free- 
dom from  these  pests  to  low  temperatures  and 
plenty  of  air  at  all  times.  The  houses  are  thus  kept 
sweet  and  fresh. — G.  G.  Catt,  Silverdale  Lodge, 
Sijden  ham. 

5097.— OaoLdlum  PhilSBnopsia  was,  I  be- 
lieve, one  of  M.  Linden's  introductions,  and  is  the 
same  as  Bateman's  0.  Denisonianum.  It  was 
always  rare,  an  odd  plant  or  two  cropping  up 
among  imported  batches.  Its  flowers  are  pure 
white,  blotched  or  spotted  with  maroon-purple,  as 
"  K."  describes.  It  used  to  grow  and  bloom  beau- 
tifully years  ago  at  Ferniehurst,  and  is  considered 
to  be  the  most  beautiful  variety  of  the  0.  cuonlla- 
tum  group.  If  "K."  will  refer  to  Vol.  XXII.  of 
The  Garden,  p.  166,  he  will  find  0.  Phalsenopsis 
described  with  a  coloured  plate  of  0.  cucullatum 
giganteum.— F.  W.  B. 

5091.— Dandrobas  not  floweriag.— The 
reason  why  the  flowrtr-apikes  of  D.  formosuin  go  off 
without  opening  their  flowers  is  probal>ly  want  of 
air,  owing  to  the  plants  being  too  far  removed  from 
the  glass.  If  thd  plants  iu  question  are  in  good 
health,  there  is  no  reason  why  tbe  flowers  should  not 
open.  This  species  likes  to  be  in  the  warmest  house. 
We  have  about  two  dozen  plants  of  it  which  have 
always  produced  flowers  quite  freely  in  a  night  tem- 
perature of  60° ;  but  the  plants  were  suspended  from 
the  rafters  in  such  a  way  that  the  opening  flowers 
were  within  6  inches  or  a  foot  of  the  glass. — J. 
DonGL.is. 

Dendrobium  'WardiaHuni.— If  Orhcids 
are  to  be  kept  in  health  for  a  series  of  years,  they 
ought  to  have  a  season  of  growth  and  a  season  of  rest. 
D.  Wardianum  may  be  flowered  twice  in  the  space  of 
one  year,  so  may  any  of  the  deciduous  Dendrobes  ; 
but  there  would  not  be  much  gained  by  that.  D. 
Wardianum  usually  starts  to  make  a  second 
growth  as  soon  as  the  last  formed  one  begins  to 
ripen  its  buds.  At  that  time  we  take  the  plants 
into  a  cooler  and  drier  house,  wiien  the  flower  buds 
form  rapidly  while  growths  from  the  base  are 
checked.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  from 
"  J.  S.  W."  whether  the  plants  from  which  all  but  the 
flowering  stems  were  cut  have  a  greater  tendency 
to  flower  than  the  others. — J.  Douulas. 

Burlingtouia  decora  var.  picta. — A 
plant  of  this  distinct  and  pretty  variety  is  now  in 
flower  in  the  Orchid  house  at  Kew.  B.  decora  is 
shotted  with  deep  rose,  whereas  the  variety  picta 
is  distinguished  by  its  lar?e  blotches  of  deep  pur- 
ple. The  flowers  on  the  Kew  plant  are  shorter  in 
the  claw  than  tho^e  of  the  true  decora  noted  last 
week.  There  is  a  figure  in  Lindley's  "  Sertum 
Orchidaceum"  of  B  rigida  which  represents  a 
form  probably  unknown  to  gardens;  its  flowers 
are  shaded  and  veined  with  rose,  not  blotched,  as 
in  B.  decora.  In  the  Botanical  Magazine  Lind- 
ley's plant  is  referred  to  B.  decora,  although  the 
distinct  colour  of  the  former  is  noted  there.  I  have 
had  several  plants  under  the  name  of  B  rigida,  all 
of  which,  however,  have  proved  to  be  B.  decora. 
The  plant  at  Kew  was,  I  believe,  procured  from 
Mr.  Sander  under  the  name  of  B.  rigida.— K. 

Lselia  purpurata  alba. — A  flower  of  an  uncommon 
fo  m  of  this  Orchid  has  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Cannon,  of 
Wimbledon.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  rich  pencillings  of 
white  on  the  maroon-crimsou  ground  of  the  labellum.  The 
sepals  and  petaU  are  pure  wliite  and  broad  —in  short,  the 
finest  form  of  this  rare  white  variety  that  we  have  seen. 

5095. — Buoharis  Candida. — A  warm  green- 
house would  scarcely  be  warm  enough  for  this  plant. 
With  us  it  flowers  in  December,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  is  so  free  a  flowerer  as  E.  amazonica.  We  have  six 
good  potfuls  of  it,  and,  so  far,  one  only  has  thrown 
up  a  flower-spike.  We  grow  it  in  a  stove  tempera- 
ture, say  from  55°  to  60°,  during  winter.  Like  the 
others,  it  is  kept  rather  cool  and  dry  when  at  rest, 
and  when  making  its  growths  we  maintain  a  high 
temperature  and  moist  atmosphere,  and  give  the 
roots  plenty  of  water.  As  the  others  are  very 
strong  and  healthy,  I  hope  we  shall  have  more  of 
them  in  flower  later. — J.  D.  I. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AT  THE  AQUARIUM. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  when  I  went  to  this  E.xhi- 
bition  last  season,  I  had  not  seen  a  Chrysanthemum 
show  for  some  years,  that  I  was  so  much  impressed 
by  it,  and  that  the  air  of  novelty  having  thus  gone 
off,  I  judged  disparagingly  of  that  of  the  present 
season  in  comparison  with  its  predecessor  ;  but  the 
flowers  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  quite  so  good, 
although  it  would  be  difficult  perhaps  to  say  how 
they  could  have  been  better  ;  the  size  and  form  of 
the  mixed  varieties  were  wonderful,  but  then  I 
thought  to  myself  at  what  expenditure  of  time 
and  trouble  has  this  been  achieved.  As  I  was  look- 
ing on  a  very  fine  box  which  had  only  obtained  a 
second  place  (although  had  any  one  seen  it  before 
his  neighbour  "  came  and  searched  him  out,'  it 
would  have  been  at  once  said,  "Well,  that  box  cannot 
be  beaten  ")  I  heard  one  say  to  his  fellow,  "Ah  !  So- 
and-so  didn't  give  quite  enough  time  to  dressing 
his  flowers  ! "  I  wonder  would  it  be  possible  to  get 
people  to  show  undressed  blooms ;  it  would  be  very 
instructive  to  see  how  much  of  the  success  is  due  to 
the  grower  and  how  much  to  the  "  milliner  "  who 
dresses  them.  One  gets  very  nice  flowers  at  home 
grown  in  a  natural  way,  and  why  ca-mot  they  be 
shown  thus  ?  These  incurved  varieties  are  certainly 
very  iine,  but  there  has  been  of  late  years  very  little 
advance  on  them,  and  the  flowers  of  twenty  years 
ago  are  in  the  front  rank  now.  I  saw  the 
judges  going  about  to  find  the  best  bloom  in 
the  show,  and  as  one  of  them  carried  a  grand 
bloom  of  Queen  of  England,  as  round  as  a  cricket 
ball,  I  noticed  that  whenever  one  was  brought  into 
competition  with  it.,  it  was  sure  to  be  another  Queen 
of  England.  I  think  that  this  is  a  very  misleading 
thing,  because  it  is  very  difficult  to  put  into  the 
same  scales  a  good  Japanese  and  a  good  incurved 
flower  ;  tastes  vary  so,  some  preferring  one  and 
some  the  other.  Just  as  it  is  with  Roses  ;  it  has 
been  found  so  difficult  to  decide  the  relative  merits 
of  Teas  and  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  that  at  the 
National  Shows  medals  are  given  for  the  best  in 
each  class,  and  as  the  Borough  of  Hackney  Society 
is  going  to  bloom  out  into  a  National  Society,  I 
would  hope,  although  I  am  not  and  never  shall  be 
an  exhibitor,  that  some  such  division  may  be  made 
in  regard  to  the  Chrysanthemum. 

As  a  florist,  I  ought  of  course,  according  to 
all  the  rules  of  propriety,  to  prefer  the  incurved, 
but  I  must  confess,  although  I  think  them  very 
beautiful,  to  a  preference  for  the  Japanese  ;  their 
fantastic  forms  and  quaint  colouring  have  a 
great  attraction  for  me,  and  amongst  the  newer 
varieties  there  are  some  which  are  most  taking, 
while  the  unnamed  varieties  exhibited  at  South 
Kensington  show  that  advance  is  still  being 
made  in  them.  Let  me  instance  a  few  of 
those  which  have  struck  me.  Lady  Selborne  is  one 
of  a  type  that  I  do  not  care  very  much  about, 
except  for  its  oddity,  a  sport  from  James  Salter, 
and  of  pearl  white;  it  is  as  like  a  bundle  of  paper- 
shavings  loosely  thrown  together  as  it  possibly 
could  be.  George  Gordon  is  a  very  high-coloured 
flower,  but  as  a  rule  I  should  think  too  early  for 
exhibition.  Corate  de  Germiny. — Bright  nankeen 
yellow,  striped  crimson,  broad  twisted  petals,  a 
Very  distinct  flower.  Delicatum,  pale  lilac  shaded 
with  white,  large  and  very  strong  variety.  Thun- 
berg,  a  beautiful  soft  primrose-yellow,  brown  petals, 
very  beautiful.  Source  d'Or,  another  yellow  flower  ; 
there  seems  to  be  two  of  the  same  name  in  com- 
merce, one  which  is  pure  yellow,  and  this  which 
is  shaded  and  marked  with  orange.  Agr^ments  de  la 
Nature,  large  twisted  petals,  golden  yellow,  shaded 
with  reddish  bro\vn.  Puchesse  de  Gerolstein,  large 
double  flowers,  rose  and  white,  slightly  reflexed, 
very  good.  Madame  Clemence  Audiguier,  mauve  and 
lilac,  very  fine.  Triomphe  de  la  Rue  de  Chatelet, 
curious  corkscrew  form  of  flower,  salmon  tinted  with 
rose,  golden  centre.  Etoile  da  Midi,  red  with  orange 
shading,  petals  drooping,  very  fine  and  good.  These 
were  some  of  the  newer  flowers  which  particularly 
struck  me.  I  have  not  enumerated  any  of  the 
newer  varieties  which  were  brought  forward  as 
seedlings  ;  the  only  incurved  flower  that  raised 
special  commendation  was  Bendigo,  a  fixed  sport 
from  Mrs.  Heale  ;  it  is  sulphur  yellow,  and  a  well- 
shaped  and  beautiful  flower,  but  it  is  something 


remarkable  that  no  addition  of  any  account  has  been 
made  to  this  class  for  some  years,  except  as  sports 
from  kinds  already  well  known.  The  run  seems 
now  to  be  on  the  Japanese,  and  indications  are  not 
wanting  that  we  shall  soon  be  as  well  inundated 
with  new  kinds  of  these  as  with  scarlet  Geraniums. 
This  is  an  evil  to  be  guarded  against,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
and  other  bodies  will  be  chary  in  awarding  cer- 
tificates. There  seems  to  be  almost  limitless  scope 
for  hydridising  in  this  section,  Mr.  Salter,  Mr. 
Stevens  and  others  are  engaged  in  it,  and  I  feel 
confident  that,  remarkable  as  many  of  the  varieties 
are,  we  shall  have  still  finer  ones,  and  that 
flowers  which  were  once  called  "Ragged  Jacks"  will 
be  found  to  be  the  parents  of  a  beautiful  and  varied 
offspring.  Delta. 

QUESTIONS. 


5100.— Dlan thus  AtkinBoni.— Can  any  reader  of  Thb 
Garden*  give  me  information  respecting  the  origin  of  this 
Mule  Cink?  The  name  I  think  is  incorrect.  Should  it  not 
be  D.  Aschersoni,  named  after  the  person  who  raised  it? — 
Beta. 

5101.— Select  Peaches  and  Nectarines.— I  wil 
thank  some  reader  of  The  Garden  if  he  will  kindly  fur" 
nish  me  with  the  names  of  the  six  best  and  most  free-bearj 
ing  Peaches;  also  the  two  freest  bearing  Nectarines,  al 
for  a  cool  house.  Would  it  be  best  to  have  trained  trees 
or  maidens  ?  I  should  like  to  have  £ome  fruit  the  second 
season  after  planting.— T.  K.  S. 

5102.— JUixture  for  Peach  walls.— Is  the  mixture 
consisting  of  lime,  linseed  oil.  and  Venetian  red  the  best 
for  stopping  up  nail  holes?  We  want  to  do  a  lot  of  this 
before  nailiog,  and  our  walls  are  very  bad.  I  thought  of 
trying  soft  soap,  adding  a  little  paraffin  to  each  gallon  of 
water,  and  sufficient  clay  or  cow  manure  to  give  consistency, 
but  as  applying  the  first  named  gives  rather  less  trouble, 
I  should  like  to  use  it  if  equally  efficacious.  Will  someone 
kindly  advise  me  on  these  points  ?— C. 

6103.— Cymbldium  Mastersl.— Will  some  of  your 
correspondeSs  kindly  advise  me  in  the  following  case  ;  For 
two  seasons  the  flower-spikes  of  tins  Orchid  have  grown 
about  4  inches  and  then  turned  yellow  and  died.  toUow- 
tug  the  advice  given  at  p.  345,  Vol.  XVIII.,  I  have  this 
year  removed  the  plant  from  the  East  India  house  into  a 
Cattleya  house  and  have  kept  it  rather  diy  aa  advised,  but 
the  spikes  have  all  gone  oil  Mr.  Peter  Veitch  says  it 
should  have  more  heat.  It  is  now  in  a  house  with  from  60° 
to  650  at  night.- W.  B. 

5104.— AngrsBcum  sesquipedale.- 1  hive  a  plant 
of  this,  the  roots  of  which  have  giown  out  of  the  pot  ana 
have  fastened  upon  the  wall.  How  fresh  roots  are  grow, 
ing  out  almost  straight  and  are  overlapping  the  front  of 
the  stage,  where  of  necessity  they  must  soon  be  broken  by 
passers-by.  Would  the  check  be  serious  if  sucli  part  of  the 
roots  as  cannot  be  got  off  the  wall  are  left  and  the  plant 
put  in  a  larger  pot  ?  but  even  then  the  new  roots  could  not 
be  got  in.  The  different  roots  on  the  wall  would  be  from 
15  feet  to  20  feet  in  all.  The  plant  flowers  well,  but  has 
not  been  able  to  be  moved  for  two  years.  What  had  best 
bedone?-W.  B. 

5105. -Tiffany  houses. — May  I  ask  if  any  of  your 
readers  have  had  any  practical  e.\perience  of  protecting 
dwarf  Pear  and  other  fruit  trees  when  in  blossom  by  means 
of  temporary  tiffany  houses  ?  They  are  recommended  in 
many  books,  but  I  have  never  heard  of  their  being  actually 
tried.  If  successful  they  would  be  a  great  boon,  for  their 
cost  is  trifling  compared  with  glass.  At  any  rate  I  intend 
to  make  the  trial  next  spring  I  shall  erect  a  permanent 
framework,  18  feet  by  9  feet,  to  cover  eighteen  dwarf  Pears, 
and  on  this  framework  I  shall  fix  shutters  of  double  tiffany. 
By  shutters  I  mean  skeleton  wooden  frames  to  which  is 
nailed  double  tiffany,  i.e.,  one  sheet  on  either  side  of  the  wood 
so  as  to  leave  a  space  of  say  half  an  inch  between  the  two 
sheets,  which  will  better  ward  off  frost  than  one  single 
sheet.  These  shutters  will  screw  on  to  the  pei-manent 
framework  and  will  be  taken  off  during  fine  weather.  The 
tift'any  wDl  cost  about  70s.,  and  the  woodwork  I  reckon 
about  30s  ,  and  the  house  should  last  fur  many  years.  Can 
any  fruit  growers  give  me  a  few  practical  hints  on  thia  sub- 
ject?- F.  C.  Babkee,  Hatherdale,  Woodford  Green. 

6106  —Manuring  fruit  trees  in  winter.- Will  it 
do  any  good  or  liarm  to  give  fruit  trees  liquid  manure  in 
winter,  say  Peaches  and  Nectarines  indoors,  and  Pears  and 
Apples  outside  ?  The  trees  are  mostly  young  and  vigorous, 
having  been  planted  seven  or  eight  years  ;  some  of  them  I 
have  not  pruned  to  check  their  growth.  Also,  will  it  do 
any  good  to  pom-  liquid  manure  on  spare  ground  during 
winter  ?  I  may  state  that  my  garden  has  been  formed  out 
of  drift  sand  ;  it  is  about  100  feet  above  the  sea  level  and 
200  yards  or  300  yards  from  the  open  sea.  I  have  given  it 
plenty  of  manure  the  last  year  or  two,  and  there  has  been 
a  good  deal  of  soil  put  on  from  time  to  time.  I  also  save 
all  the  refuse  from  the  garden  or  anything  I  think  is  of  any 
good.  I  get  fair  crops  of  both  fruit  and  vegetables  in  seasons 
such  as  the  last  two  or  three,  as  wet  seasons  suit  me  best. 
But  my  employer  seems  to  think  1  ought  to  give  what 
liquid  manure  I  can  during  the  winter  months  as  well  as 
during  summer.  My  own  opininn  is  that  it  is  labour  lost 
and  liquid  mmure  wasted  ;  heavy  raios  will  wash  it  down 
into  the  sub-soil,  which  is  pure  sand  many  feet  deep.  What 
say  some  of  yoiu'  readers  ? — C.  M. 
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KOTJiS  FROM  HECKFIELD. 

Grapes  cracking'.  —  "  J.  S.  W."  (p.  428) 
wrongly  construes  my  remarks.  I  had  no  intention 
whatever  of  conveying  the  idea  of  his  "  steering  a 
safe  course"  between  Mr.  Crump  and  myself.  I 
used  the  words  "half  heartedly "  because  in  his 
first  communication  he  writes  :  "  to  me  cracking 
has  always  a}^peared  to  be  due  to  shrinking"  and 
though  "  always  appeared  "  m.ay  be  interpreted  to 
mean  certainty,  I  did  not  so  interpret  it.  But  a 
still  stronger  reason  to  justify  the  use  of  the  words 
"  half  hearted"  is  that  contained  in  the  last  para- 
gr.aph  at  p.  159,  where,  after  allusion  to  my  remarks 
as  to  atmospheric  moisture  being  more  injurious 
than  root  moisture,  he  writes,  "  I  ALMOST  agree  with 
him."  Here  is  decided  uncertainty.  As  to  the 
article  "  J.  S.  W."  wrote  on  the  subject  "  in  another 
paper,"  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  it  till 
now,  else  the  source  of  my  indebtedness  for  the 
notion  would  have  been  duly  acknowledged,  more 
particularly  so,  knowing  that  "J.  S.  W."  is  always 
wide  awake  and  r.arely  fails  to  pounce  on  a  plagia- 
rist. I  differ  from  "J.  S.  W."  in  the  vieiv  he  expresses 
at  page  428,  namelj',  that  from  what  he  has  seen 
he  inclines  to  the  belief  that  it  is  the  "  firmest 
fleshed  and  best  coloured  examples  of  the  Madres- 
iield  Court  Gr.ape  that  crack  worst,"  my  observa- 
tions tend  to  the  very  opposite  opinion,  of  which  I 
could  name  several  instances,  but  my  own  ex- 
])erience  shall  suffice,  which  is,  that  never  yet  have 
I  been  able  to  get  either  large  bunches,  or  berries, 
or  good  colour,  and  yet  they  always  crack  badly. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  know  two  or  three  gardens 
where  they  finish  perfectly,  and  cracking  is  all  but 
unknown ;  hence  my  opinion  is  that  high  culture 
is  the  way  to  avoid  cracking,  but,  unfortunately, 
some  of  us  lack  the  knack  of  finding  out  what  high 
culture  is,  as  applied  to  the  Madresfield  Court 
Grape. 

Best  late  Grapes. — The  supposition  expressed 
by  "  ,1.  S."  at  the  end  of  his  note  at  p.age  428  is 
quite  correct.  I  do  not  consider  the  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  a  late  Grape.  We  have  had  it  in  fair 
condition  to  .about  the  middle  of  February,  but 
never  what  I  considered  in  a  presentable  state  after 
that  date,  but  Lady  Downes  we  can  keep  in  good 
condition  till  midsummer,  a  quality  no  other 
variety  possesses.  I  do  not  question  the  superiority 
of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  for  I  prefer  that  kind 
myself  to  Lady  Downes,  but  it  is  not  to  be  had  so 
easily  as  the  latter  in  March,  April  and  May,  and 
no  Grape  I  consider  late  that  will  not  keep  till  that 
season  of  the  year.  Why  did  not  "J.  S.  W."  tell 
us  what  would  be  his  late  house  of  black  Grapes? — 
see  page  428. 

Premature  ripening  of  Pears. — What  is 
the  caxise  of  this?  Knight's  Monarch,  Ne  Plus 
Meuris,  and  Easter  Eeurre,  three  of  our  latest  Pe.ars 
and  usu.ally  not  fit  for  use  till  the  new  year,  and 
sometimes  not  till  March,  are  already  eatable,  .and 
what  is  still  more  strange,  they  are  decidedly  of 
finer  quality  than  is  generally  the  case.  Our  ex- 
perience, I  should  think,  can  hardly  be  singular  as 
others  must  have  noted  the  same  conditions,  and 
the  object  of  this  note  is  to  try  to  get  at  the  reason 
why  of  such  premature  ripening.  I  am  disposed  to 
think  that  the  fine  and  warm  autumn,  which  in 
this  part  we  were  favoured  with,  should  have  the 
lion's  share  of  the  credit  for  such  early  maturity ; 
but  in  this  surmise  we  are  confronted  with  the  fact 
that  in  previous  fine  autumns  we  never  remember 
these  late  kinds  of  Pears  to  ripen  so  early, — then 
why  now?  Has  the  sun  had  greater  influence  on 
the  trees  by  reason  of  tlie  long  period  th.at  has  in- 
tervened since  last  we  were  so  highly  favoured? 
To  me  the  matter  is  a  puzzler,  and  I  shall  be  glad 
to  have  light  on  the  subject,  for  though  every  year 
certain  kinds  ripen  more  or  less  out  of  their  regular 
season,  I  have  never  before  known  three  of  our 
latest  kinds  combine  to  do  so.  Lest  it  should  be 
thought  that  early  ripening  has  been  superinduced 
by  early  gathering,  I  may  s.ay  that  we  never  gather 
late  kinds  till  there  are  indications  of  dropping  from 
the  trees  naturally. 

Good  Pears. — Like  Potatoes,  the  varieties  are 
far  too  numerous,  but  with  this  difference,  that 
Potatoes  are  not  nearly  so  much  influenced  by 
varying  soils  as  are  Pears,  consequently  there  is 


more  reason  for  greater  variety  of  the  latter  than 
for  the  former.  For  once  I  shall  preach  what  I 
do  not  practice,  by  saying,  that  a  dozen  kinds  of 
Pears  are  ample  variety  for  any  g.arden,  but  then, 
we  must  first  learn  what  are  the  kinds  that  do  best 
both  in  respect  of  growth,  bearing,  keeping,  and 
quality,  and  this  we  cannot  find  out  without  testing 
for  ourselves  all  reputed  good  kinds  and  weeding 
out  unsuitable  ones.  I  append  a  list  of  the  twelve 
kinds  that  possess  all  the  qualities  named  above 
as  grown  on  the  light  sandy  loam  of  this  district, 
that  will  take,  and  to  which  we  give,  all  the  manure 
we  can  get  hold  of.  Tlie  names  are  given  in  the 
order  of  ripening — Williams'  Eon  Chretien,  Beurr(5 
Superfin,  Gansel's  Bergamot,  Marie  Louise,  Doyen- 
■a&  de  Cornice,  Thompson's  Winter  Nelis,  Glou 
Morceau,  Josephine  de  M.alines,  Easter  Beurre, 
Ne  Plus  Meuris,  and  Bergamotte  Esperen. 

Cordon  Pears. — Tlie  last  note  suggests  this 
one : — Four  years  since  we  destroyed  a  large  fan- 
trained  tree  of  Winter  Nelis  Pear  which  had  done 
good  duty  for  many  years,  but  being  fast  on  the 
decline,  it  was  destroyed  and  cordon  trees  planted 
in  its  stead,  there  now  being  a  dozen  instead  of  one 
variety  as  formerly,  and  this  I  consider  to  be  the 
great  merit  of  the  cordon  system,  that  is,  a  long  suc- 
cession of  fruit  owing  to  the  number  of  kinds  grown, 
whereas  the  one  variety,  even  if  there  were  bushels 
of  fruit,  would  only  last  for  a  short  time.  Our 
trees  are  planted  30  inches  apart,  and  have  two 
stems  each,  thus  .allowing  15  inches  between  each 
stem,  and  are  trained  obliquely  at  about  an  angle 
of  45^  They  bore  well  the  first  year,  and  each 
year  they  mend.  Mulchings  of  good  manure  are 
kept  over  their  roots  winter  and  summer,  and  well 
they  repay  such  free  feeding.  Another  excellent 
way  of  growing  cordon  Pear."  is  in  arch  or  other 
form  over  walks.  We  have  a  number  of  trees  so 
trained,  and  they  bear  abundantly  every  year,  and 
what  is  better  still,  they  take  up  but  little  ground. 

W.  WlLDSMITH. 

"Woods  and  Forests  will  appear  next 
Wednesday.  With  a  view  to  make  it  more  acces- 
sible to  all  connected  with  the  work  with  which  it 
deals,  its  price  will  be  2d.  per  week,  not  3d.  as 
announced. 

Drying  Everlasting  Flowers. — Anyone 
can  dry  these,  but  the  great  point  is  to  dry  them 
so  as  to  preserve  their  colours  and  brightness,  and 
to  accomplish  this  some  care  is  needed.  At  Sin- 
gleton the  other  day  I  saw  many  bunches  of  them 
hanging  up  in  a  vinery  in  which  the  atmosphere 
was  very  dry,  and  the  massive  blooms  of  the 
Helichrysums  and  others  had  quite  a  midsummer 
hue.  The  flowers  are  cut  before  they  are  fully 
developed,  or  at  least  anything  like  past  their 
best,  and  in  this  way  their  high  colour  is  retained. 
Cambrian. 

Setting  a  boiler. — I  am  going  to  set  a  small 
saddle  boiler  and  would  feel  obliged  if  you  will 
kindly  say  if  it  should  be  placed  on  the  fire-bars, 
or  if  there  should  be  a  brick  or  two  in  thickness 
placed  between  the  boiler  and  bars  ;  also,  should 
the  fire-place  be  extended  a  little  past  the  end  of 
the  boiler  ?  how  far  should  the  back  that  stops  the 
flame  to  return  into  the  side  flues  be  off  the  end  of 
the  fire-place?— E.  G. 

*,*  As  a  rule  the  boiler  should  be  set  level 
with  the  fire-bars,  but  with  small  boilers,  having 
little  depth  inside  for  fire,  it  is  usual  to  raise  the 
boiler  3  inches  or  6  inches  with  fire-bricks  above 
the  bars.  The  brick-setting  must  extend  4  inches, 
or  even  6  inches,  past  the  end  of  the  boiler,  to  get 
flames  into  return  side  flues  4J  inches  wide  ;  the 
flue  is  then  taken  back  usually  as  an  arch  over  the 
top  centre  of  the  boiler  to  the  chimney,  or  the 
chimney  can  be  in  front  direct  from  the  joining 
of  the  side  flues,  as  no  heat  is  imparted  to  the 
boiler  from  the  top  flue.  The  end  or  back  of  the 
fire-box  must  be  of  fireclay  or  firebricks,  as  the 
greatest  heat  is  there,  and  common  bricks  would 
soon  be  burnt  through  or  broken  up  in  stoking. 
Small  doors  or  "  soot  boxes  "  will  be  wanted  in 
the  brick  front  in  order  to  get  at  the  side  flues  to 
clean  out  the  soot  every  day  or  two,  and  a  damper 
should  be  built  in  the  chimney  to  check  the 
draught.— B    W.  W. 


OBITUAEY. 

We  have  to  record  with  much  regret  the  death  of 
Mr.  J.  Fleming,  which,  though  he  has  been  long 
ailing,  occurred  somewhat  suddenly  at  Cliveden, 
on  Monday  last.  Mr.  Fleming  was  a  remarkably 
good  gardener,  and  has  long  had  charge  of  one  of 
the  prettiest  places  in  the  home  counties.  He 
may  be  said  to  have  originated  the  present 
system  of  spring  gardening — a  system  which, 
Belvoir  perhaps  excepted,  was  nowhere  better 
carried  out  than  at  Cliveden.  There  early  in  the 
year  might  be  seen  all  that  was  choice  and  gpod 
in  the  way  of  spring  flowers,  to  the  extension  of 
the  cultivation  of  which  the  little  book  which  he 
wrote  on  the  subject  greatly  contributed.  Beau- 
ful,  too,  naturally  as  Cliveden  is,  it  has,  in 
many  important  details,  been  improved  by  Mr. 
Fleming,  whose  skill  in  matters  pertaining  to 
landscape  gardening  fully  entitled  him  to  be  en- 
trusted with  such  work.  Many  fine  vistas  have  been 
cut  in  the  woods  under  his  direction  in  order  to  bring 
into  view  some  distant  object  of  interest ;  new  drives 
have  also  been  made,  and  the  surroundings  of 
existing  ones  improved  under  his  care.  Nor  did 
the  glass  department,  or  even  the  kitchen  garden 
bear  less  evidence  of  his  skill  as  a  gardener.  In 
short,  both  to  gardening  and  gardeners,  to  so 
many  of  whom  he  was  well  known,  his  death  will 
be  a  sad  loss. 

We  have  also  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.jAMES 
Gray,  the  well-known  hothouse  builder  of  Chelsea, 
which  occurred  on  the  24th  ult.,  at  the  age  of  73. 
Mr.  Gray,  originally  a  gardener,  was  a  native  of 
East  Lothian,  and,  being  a  good  draughtsman, 
entered  the  works  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Weeks,  of 
Chelsea,  where  he  was  engaged  for  some  years. 
Eventually  he  began  business  on  his  own  account, 
along  with  the  late  Mr.  Ormson,  and  they  for  many 
years  carried  on  business  together,  but  afterwards 
separated,  and  each  of  them  became  the  head  of 
a  large  establishment.  Mr.  Gray's  works  will,  we 
understand,  be  continued  by  his  son,  Mr.  Alfred 
Gray.  

Garden  appointments. — Instead  of  Ashley  (p.  450) 
reatl  .\shbv. 

Chrysanthemum  (J.  A.  C J.— The  bloom  which  you 
send  as  a  sport  from  Golden  Queen  of  England  is  the  ori- 
ginal (Jueen  of  Eiiclaiid.  It  is  a  case  of  the  sport  reverting 
to  the  original  sort.  Sports  can  only  be  propagated  by 
means  of  cuttings  or  diTision. 

Royal  Horticultural  eoclety.— We  may  remind 
our  readers  that  at  tlie  meeting  of  this  society,  to  be  held 
on  December  11,  Messrs.  Carter's  prizes,  amounting  to 
£11  7s.  6d.,  for  the  best  twelve  dishes  of  vegetables,  as 
particularised  in  the  society's  schedule,  will  be  competed 
for. 

Naming  fruit.— Keaders  who  desire  our  help  in  naming 
fruit  will  h'indly  bear  in  mind  that  several  specimens  in 
diferent  stages  oj colour  and  size  of  the  same  kind  greatly 
assist  in  it's  determination.  Local  varieties  should  be 
named  by  local  growers,  and  are  often  only  known  to  them. 
We  can  only  undertake  to  name  four  varieties  at  a  time, 
and  these  only  when  the  above  condition  is  observed.  Un- 
paid parcels  not  received..  In  all  cases  where  the  numbers 
of  the  specimens  sent  are  not  mentioned,  it  must  be  inferred 
that  the  fruits  to  which  they  were  attached  are  either  local 
sorts,  and  therefore  unknown  at  Chiswick,  or  that  they  are 
•t  in  a  fit  condition  for  naming. 

Names  of   fruits.— ff.—l,    Calville   St.  Saveur ;   2, 

Golden  Noble  ;  3,  Queen  Caroline  ;  4,  GotT  Apple. 0.  C. 

Savirf.— 1,  Dutch  Mignonne. T.  P.— Wareham  Eusset. 

Blozhavi.—St.   Alban's  Apple. Canon  J3o(e.— New 

or  Winter  Hawthonideii O.  JVtue)!.- Pear  is  BeurriS 

Clairgeau ;  Apple  not  known. J.  A.— I,  Colmar  Aren- 

bcrg  (Pear);  2,  Josephine  de  Malines  (Pear);  3,  Porter's 

Pippin  Apple. G.  W.  H.—Z,  Forge  ;  4,  Cornish  Aromatic. 

W.  P.  M.-i,  Winter  Codlin. P.  H.-Dumelow's 

Seedling. C.    G.    G.— Not    recognised. Festucll.—\, 

Beauty  of  Kent ;  2,  not  known. 

Naming  plants.— i^'oui'  frincb  of  plants  or  flowers 
only  can  be  named  at  one  time,  and  this  only  when  good 
specimens  are  sent. 

Names  of  plants.— r.  r.— Pittosporum  Tobira ;  1  and 
2,  v.arieties  of  Epiphyllum  truncatum  ;  Panicum  variega- 

tum ;  .Eschynauthus  grandiflorus  ;  Mikania  scandens. 

Sangumea. — Kscallonia  rcvoluta  (an  uncommon  plant). 

J.   T.  M.  (Edinburgh).—!,  Staphylea  pinnata ;  2,  Ptelea 

t«foliata. R.  F.  Ball.— Thulictram  flavum. Banrier- 

man.— Bulbophyllum  Careyanum. G.  Uollis. — 1,  Echites 

picta  ;  2,  Amaryllis  reticulata  ;  3,  Adiantum  cuneatnm  ;  4, 

A.  tenerum. L.  L.—l,  Biota  orientalis  ;  2,  a  species  of 

Abies  (send  better  specimen) ;  3,  Sciadopitys  verticillata ; 

4,  Taxus  baccata  elegantissima  (variegated  Yew). R. 

ITifeon.  — Angrtecum  pertusum. C.  T.—We  cannot  un- 
dertake to  name  varieties  of  Chrysanthemum  ;  they  should 

be  sent  to  some  specialist A.  D.— The  Ferns  were  too 

much  withered  for  naming. 
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Thl3  i3  an  Art 
Which  does  mencf  Nature  ;  change  it  rather  :  but 
The  art  itself  is  J^aturf,."— Shakespeare. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  REFORM. 
Those  of  your  readers  who  love  beautiful  flowers 
better  than  rules  and  regulations  will  be  grateful 
to  Mr.  Engleheart  for  his  letter  (p.  475).  I 
venture  to  assert,  even  more  strongly  than  he 
points  out,  that  the  growing  of  Chrysanthemums 
as  at  present  practised  for  exhibition  distinctly 
tends  to  destroy  every  point  of  beauty  that  the 
plant  naturally  possesses,  or  has  acquired  by 
reasonable  and  well-directed  cultivation.  What 
could  be  a  more  ridiculous  or  ungraceful  object, 
if  taken  out  of  a  show  group  and  stood  by  itself, 
than  one  of  these  unhappy  plants,  trained  to  a 
single  stem  and  single  flower  !  I  should  like  to 
see  an  engraving  in  The  Garden  of  such  a  plant 
in  all  its  lanky  hideousness,  and  by  its  side  a  figure 
of  such  another,  naturally  and  gracefully  grown, 
and  covered  with  flowers,  as  Mr.  Engleheart 
describes.  Imagine  an  Oak  tree  trained  to  a  single 
leading  shoot  60  feet  high  in  order  to  produce  one 
gigantic  acorn  at  the  top  ;  it  would  hardly  be  a 
more  preposterous  object ! 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  judges  at  theseshows 
whose  awards  necessarily  guide  and  educate  the 
growers,  should  thus  prove  themselves  incapable 
of  any  true  conception  of  plant  beauty.  Their 
teaching  appears  to  be  this :  "  We  do  not  want 
to  encourage  beauty  or  grace  in  plant  and  flower 
growing ;  we  only  want  single  flowers  rigidly 
shaped  according  to  certain  rules,  which,  when 
produced,  shall  serve  no  purpose  whatever." 
What  can  this  lead  to  but  a  debasement  of 
taste  among  growers  ?  It  is  training  them  to 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  true  purposes  of  plant  cul- 
ture for  the  sake  of  following  a  set  of  rules  as 
arbitrary  and  senseless  as  those  in  the  fashions  of 
dress. 

Now,  I  stoutly  maintain  that  flowers  and  garden 
plants  are  for  beauty  first  of  all,  and  that  all  prac- 
tices in  their  culture  that  incline  to  destroy  any 
natural  beauty  should  be  considered  not  only  un- 
orthodox, but  the  worst  of  heresies.  I  do  not  in  the 
least  depreciate  the  good  work  of  many  generations 
of  florists  in  developing  the  capabilities  for  beauty 
in  various  families  of  flowers ;  we  owe  them  all 
gratitude  for  our  Eoses,  CarcatioDS,  and  many 
other  treasures,  and  no  doubt  their  still  further 
development  may  be  possible,  but  it  is  when  this 
careful  and  painstaking  working  out  of  possibili- 
ties is  directed  into  unwholesome  channels  that  it 
is  so  much  to  be  deplored,  and  the  Chrysanthemum 
exhibitions  mainly  show  us  careful  labour  wasted, 
or  worse  than  wasted,  badly  spent,  on  spoiling 
plants  capable  of  the  highest  forms  of  beauty. 
We  look  to  The  Garden  for  the  prosecution  of  a 
wholesome  crusade  against  the  atrocities  that  have 
been  practised  on  our  precious  last  flower  of  the 
year,  and  for  a  continued  encouragement  in  the 
way  of  its  better  treatment,  to  those  who  at  least 
show  some  kind  of  appreciatiou  for  it  in  their 
zealous,  though  misdirected,  forms  of  culture. — G. 

. I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Engleheart  (p.  475) 

that  there  is  room  for  reform  in  Chrysanthemum 
culture,  but  not  in  the  direction  of  exchanging  large 
flowers  for  smaller  ones.  If  we  require  flowers  of 
good  quality,  there  is  no  way  by  which  they  c^n 


be  obtained  but  by  disbudding.  Some  do,  I  admit' 
see  beauty  in  plants  naturally  grown  with  all  the 
buds  left,  but  they  are  few  compared  with  those 
who  love  fully  developed  blooms.  I  would  re- 
commend your  correspondent  to  grow  half  his 
plants  next  year  as  he  now  grows  them,  and  an- 
other half  disbudded,  and  if  he  will  then  place  them 
side  by  side  when  in  bloom,  he  will  soon  see  which 
attract  the  most  attention.  I  have  not  yet  seen 
a  Chrysanthemum  bloom  too  large  for  a  lady  to 
wear,  or  so  large  that  a  vase'  would  be  in  any 
danger  of  toppling  over,  although  I  have  had 
some  this  yearas  large,  I  believe,  as  those  of  most 
people,  and  which  have  been  much  admired. 

For  room  decoration  there  is  nothing  at  this 
season  equal  to  Chrysanthemums  set  up  at  little 
distances  apart  with  Barberry  foliage  between 
them.  Thus  arranged,  they  have  a  grand  effect. 
Where  we  want  reform  in  Chrysanthemum  culture 
is,  I  think,  in  the  manner  in  which  the  plants  are 
trained.  I  was  at  a  Chrysanthemum  exhibition 
a  few  days  ago  where  all  were  tied  in  an  unna- 
tural fashion,  some  being  bent  down  to  the  rims 
of  the  pots  and  from  3|  feet  to  4  feet  across  ; 
others  formed  pyramids  5  feet  high,  some  being 
well  furnished  with  flowers  and  others  with  few. 
Worse  taste  I  could  not  imagine  than  that  ex- 
hibited by  the  shapes  they  were  in.  To  me  there 
appeared  to  be  no  beauty  in  them  ;  they  were  mere 
cripples.  Chrysanthemums  should  be  grown  in  a 
natural  way,  viz.,  upright  and  tied  out,  so  that 
there  is  room  for  light  and  air  to  reach  all  parts 
of  the  plant.  This  pi  eserves  the  foliage  down  to 
the  pot,  and  leaves  4  inches  between  each  flower 
when  expanded.  The  larger  the  flowers  and 
plants  the  more  they  will  be  admired. — A. Water- 
man, Preston  Sail,  Maidstone. 


DECEMBER    PRIMROSES.  ' 

A  GLORIOUS  bunch  of  lovely  coloured  Primroses 
has  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Trinder,  Billingbear 
Park,  Wokingham,  a  part  of  Berkshire  in  which 
Primroses  evidently  grow  well.  Concerning  these, 
Mr.  Trinder  writes  as  follows :  "  At  the  present 
time  I  have  between  seven  and  eight  dozen  strong 
plants  in  bloom  averaging  1  foot  in  diameter. 
They  were  all  raised  from  a  packet  of  seed  sown 
last  spring.  They  commenced  to  bloom  about  the 
first  week  in  September,  and  have  kept  in  flower 
more  or  less  ever  since.  The  plants  are  in  robust 
health,  and,  should  all  go  well,  I  shall  expect  to 
have  a  fine  show  of  bloom  in  spring.  It  must  be 
understood  that  these  are  real  Primroses,  not 
Polyanthuses.  Last  January  I  obtained  a  packet 
of  Dean's  strain  of  Primroses,  not  knowing  what 
the  flowers  would  be  like.  The  seed  was  sown  in 
March,  thinly,  on  two  well-drained  pans  of  finely- 
sifted  soil,  very  slightly  covered,  and  the  pans 
were  placed  in  gentle  warmth  till  the  seed  germi- 
nated. Only  a  few  plants  showed  themselves  at 
first,  but  gradually  plant  after  plant  made  its  ap- 
pearance, till  I  should  think  every  seed  must  have 
grown.  When  a  good  many  plants  had  appeared, 
the  pans  were  shifted  to  a  cold  frame  shaded  from 
bright  sunshine,  and  never  allowed  to  become  dry. 
As  the  plants  became  large  enough  to  handle  they 
were  pricked  out  3  inches  apart  in  other  well- 
drained  pans,  the  soil  consisting  simply  of  loam 
and  leaf-mould,  and  again  kept  constantly  moist 
and  shaded  from  bright  sunshine.  At  the  end  of 
June  they  began  to  get  crowded  in  the  pans,  and  pre- 
paration was  made  for  planting  them  out  in  the  open. 
Two  good  sized  beds, partially  shaded  by  trees,  were 
prepared  for  their  reception  by  digging  in  some 
well-rotted  manure,  and  the  plants  were  at  once 
put  out  15  inches  apart  each  way,  made  firm,  and 
thoroughly  watered. 

"I  should,  however,  add  that  the  panshad  been 
shifted  from  the  frame  to  a  north  wall  a  fortnight 
before  the  plants  were  intended  to  be  planted  in 
the  open.  All  the  attention  the  plants  have  had 
since  has  been  a  good  soaking  with  water  occa- 
sionally. As  these  Primroses  are  perfectly  hardy 
and  so  easily  grown,  they  ought  to  find  a  place 
in  every  garden."  That  we  feel  sure  they  would 
do  could  people  see  the  charming  bouquet  of 
variously  coloured  flowers  now  before  us.     The 


only  thing  to  guard  against  is  rabbits,  which  in 
hard  weather  are  in  some  places  troublesome. 


Rose  Garden. 

AMONG  THE   BRIERS. 

These  are  less  plentiful  than  they  used  to  be 
Two  causes  have  contributed  to  this  semi-scare  ity 
The  first  is  the  enormous  demand  which  has. 
seemed  almost  insatiable  for  many  years  past. 
The  drain  upon  our  woods  and  hedgerows  for 
Bridrs  for  budding  of  late  years  has  not  only  been 
incessant,  but  ever  enlarging.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  where  a  hundred  proved  an  ample 
supply  ten  years  ago,  a  thousand  are  all  too  few 
to-day.  And  this,  notwithstanding  the  enormous 
quantities  raised  from  seeds  and  cuttings.  Neither 
of  these  two  processes  have,  however,  as  yet  pro- 
duced any  quantity  of  Briers  for  standards. 
Practically  as  yet  we  depend  for  Briers  for  tall 
Roses  on  the  yieldings  of  woods  and  hedgerows. 

Simultaneously  with  the  ever  -  extending  de- 
mand for  more  tall  Briers,  the  area  for  their 
production  has  been  more  and  more  restricted. 
Improvements  in  agriculture  have  swept  away 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  natural  Brier 
grounds,  and  limited  those  left  to  the  smallest 
dimensions.  The  wide  hedgerows  of  the  olden 
time  have  been  bodily  uprooted  or  removed, 
or  improved  into  trim  fences,  fatal  to  the  growth 
of  Briers  for  budding.  What  agriculture  has 
gained  in  appearance  and  produce  by  such  sweep- 
ing improvements  horticulture  has  to  some  extent 
lost.  Doubtless  not  a  few  contend  that  the  loss 
is  all  gain  alike  in  field  and  garden.  The  former 
is  freed  from  vermin  and  weeds,  and  the  latter 
from  the  disfigurement  of  our  fairest  flowers  on 
stilts.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  and  the  point  is  by 
no  means  so  easily  settled  as  some  of  the  more 
rabid  anti-standardists  assume,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  uprooting  of  the  old  hedge  Roses, 
with  their  wild  profusion  of  top  and  prodigal 
breadth  of  base,  has  seriously  limited  the  pro- 
duction of  tall  Briers  for  budding. 

The  constant  cutting  of  the  hedges  left 
has  also  told  in  the  same  direction.  Possibly,  too, 
this  raid  on  the  hedges  has  been  carried  too  far 
even  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture.  Fashion  is 
almost  as  powerful  in  the  fields  as  in  the  shops, 
and  for  some  years  the  uprooting  or  slashing 
down  of  hedges  has  been  the  rage  in  agriculture. 
To  a  certain  extent  the  fashion  is  right.  Still, 
in  many  cases  the  slaughter  and  removal  of  hedges 
and  trees  have  been  carried  too  far.  In  many 
cases  they  are  the  only  shelter  possible  on  farms. 
The  shelter  of  such  a  character  is  often  as  stimu- 
lating or  conserving  as  food  alike  to  stock  and 
crops.  One  cannot  go  a  Brier-hunting  in  Novem- 
ber without  having  many  proofs  of  how  live  stock 
cling  to  and  enjoy  the  shelter  of  hedgerows  and 
trees  in  the  winter  months.  They  are  perhaps 
equally  or  more  valuable  in  providing  shade  in  the 
summer.  The  crops  are  also  much  benefited  by 
shelter  in  many  exposed  localities.  In  some  of 
these,  and  especially  on  light  sandy  soils,  the 
clearance  has  been  carried  so  far  as  to  check  and 
hinder  growth,  and  in  some  instances  blow  the  soil 
and  seeds  bodily  ofE  the  fields  into  the  roads  and 
ditches.  Of  course  these  are  extreme  cases,  but 
there  are  hundreds  more  not  so  extreme  that  yet 
show  the  evils  that  follow  the  reckless  clearing 
away  of  hedgerows  and  belts  of  wood. 

The  old-fashioned  hedgerows, too,  had  like- 
wise an  unique,  picturesque  value  wholly  their  own 
which  nothing  can  supersede  or  replace  in  the 
landscape.  But  here  and  now  I  am  not  pleading  for 
the  growth  of  more  Briers,  but  rather  accounting 
for  their  scarcity.  The  oftener  one  goes  a  Brier- 
hunting,  and  the  more  closely  one  observes  the 
widely  varied  conditions  of  growth  under  which 
equally  good  Briers  are  found,  the  more  difficult 
it  becomes  to  account  for  their  all  but  uniform 
success  in  some  gardens  and  their  partial  failure 
in  others.  In  a  state  of  nature  one  finds  equally 
fine  Briers  for  budding  in  sheer  clay  and  actual 
sand,  in  banks  so  hard  and  dry  that  they  look  as  if 
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they  had  been  rain-proof  for  years,  and  in  ditches 
half  fall  of  water.  Of  course  conditions  vary 
widely  in  gardens  also,  but  hardly  to  such  extremes 
as  these.  It  must  also  be  added  that  though  the 
Briers  in  gardens  would  seem  to  be  placed  in 
far  more  favourable  circumstances  than  those 
in  woods  or  hedgerows,  they  seldom  grow 
or  live  so  long  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter. 
Considerable  experience  in  Brier  finding,  plant- 
ing, subsequent  treatment,  and  results  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  one  great  secret  in  liie  suc- 
cessful cultivation  of  tall  Briers  in  gardens  con- 
sists in  firm  planting.  Of  roots  they  have  few 
or  none  left  of  any  value  after  being  torn  from 
ditch  bank,  and  hedgerow  and  closely  dressed 
afterwards,  and  the  sooner  they  can  be  planted, 
and  the  firmer  the  earth  can  be  fairly  trodden  in 
or  rammed  around  their  root  stoolis  or  stumps,  the 
sooner  will  the  roots  be  formed  and  the  more  of 
them.  D.  T.  Fish. 

PLANTS  IN  FLOWEE. 


Saedling  "wliite  Ipomoea.  —  Some  speci- 
mens of  a  seedling  Ipomoja  in  the  way  of  the 
beautiful  old  I.  Horsfallia3  have  been  sent  to 
us  by  Messrs  Ireland  and  Thomson  from  their 
Edinburgh  nursery.  To  all  appearance  it  is  an 
albino  of  I.  Horsfalli^,  as  it  so  nearly  resembles 
it  both  in  flower  and  foliage.  It  is  said  to  be  "  a 
wonderfully  free  flowerer."  The  blossoms  sent 
are  pure  white  and  of  delicate  transparency.  If  as 
free  in  growth  and  flower  as  its  prototype,  it  will 
indeed  be  a  welcome  addition  to  stove  climbing 
plants. 

Salvia  rutllans. — Of  this  beautiful  winter 
flowering  species,  popularly  called  the  Pine-apple 
scented  Salvia,  some  fine  specimens  have  been 
sent  to  us  from  Strafian,  Kildare.  This  Sage 
is  in  the  way  of  the  well-known  S.  coccinea, 
the  flowers  being  crimson,  and  produced  in  long 
slender  spikes.  It  is  a  continuous  flowerer,  inas- 
much as  the  main  spikes  are  succeeded  by  others, 
which  greatly  prolong  the  beauty  of  the  plant. 
The  foliage  has  a  scent  somewhat  like  that  of  the 
Pine-apple,  and  it  is,  moreover,  a  very  desirable 
winter  flowering  greenhouse  Sage. 

Sternbergia  lutea— Clumps  of  this  good 
old  autumn-tiowering  bulb  have  been  very  gay 
here  for  these  six  weeks  past,  and  there  are  still  a 
few  flowers  to  open.  One  clump  at  the  base  of  a 
rugged  stairway  in  the  rock  garden  has  been  espe- 
cially gcod.  It  is  fully  18  inches  in  diameter,  and 
the  pretty  yellow  blooms  peeping  up  from  among 
the  healthy  green  foliage  are  very  welcome  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  What  frosts  we  have  had  up  to 
the  present  has  not  injured  either  the  foliage  or 
the  flowers  in  the  least.  Planted  in  good  sandy 
loam,  it  soon  establishes  itself,  and  is  sure  to  be 
much  admired. — T.  Jennings,  Sonthivood,  Bicklfy . 

ChimonanthuB    grandiflorus.  —  The 

flowering  of  this  sweet-scented  shrub  so  early  is 
an  indication  of  the  mildness  of  the  season.  The 
fine  old  specimen  against  one  of  the  walls  in  the 
Pioyal  Horticultural  Gardens,  at  Chiswick,  is  pro- 
fusely laden  with  its  deliciously  scented  blos- 
soms. Near  it  is  a  large  bush  of  the  Fire  Thorn 
(Cratfcgus  Pyracantha)  covered  with  scarlet 
berries,  the  two  shrubs  being  most  conspicuous 
just  now.  To  enjoy  the  Chimonanthus  blooms 
they  should  be  picked  and  stuck  in  saucers  of 
damp  sand.  In  that  way  they  last  a  long  time  in 
rooms.  C.  grandiflorus  is  but  a  variety  of  C.  fra- 
grans,  which  is  equally  sweet-scented,  but  smaller. 
XJtricularia  bifida.— This  is  a  curious  little 
yellow-flowered  Bladder-wort  from  China,  with 
leaves  like  very  fine  Grass,  not  more  than  an  inch 
long,  and  forming  a  dense  tuft  just  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  water.  The  flowers  are  borne  on 
stems  some  3  inches  in  length,  erect  and  hair- 
like, and  each  stem  bears  about  half-a-dozen 
little  yellow  flowers  not  unlike,  both  in  shape  and 
size,  those  of  our  native  Bladder- wort  (U.  vulgaris). 
U.  bifida  appears  to  be  a  free  flowering  plant; 
we  have  seen  it  in  flower  at  Kew  for  several 
months.  There  are  two  little  pans  of  it  standing 
in  the  porch  attached  to  the  Orchid  house,  where 


the  collection  of  "  carnivorous  "  plants  is  kept. 
The  tiny  bladders  on  the  roots  of  this  plant  seem 
incapable  of  taking  in  any  of  even  the  tiniest 
of  crustaceans,  for  the  capture  of  which  they  are 
said  to  be  specially  adapted.  It  would  require 
one  of  Sam  Weller's  wonderful  "  magnifying 
glasses  "  to  enable  one  to  observe  the  process  of 
entrapping,  killing,  and  macerating  the  water- 
mites  on  which  the  Utricularias  are  said  to  feed. 
Mr.  Darwin  and  others  have,  however,  demon- 
strated the  fact  of  such  a  performance  on  the 
part  of  these  tiny  plants,  and  we  can  only  wonder 
at  tlie  care  and  skill  in  observation  that  have  led 
to  such  a  discovery. — W.  W. 

Tacaonias  from  the  open  air.— The 
flowers  of  Tacsonia  which  I  send  to  you  to-day 
(December  5)  were  gathered  from  plants  in  the 
open  air,  which  have  been  uninterruptedly  in  bloom 
for  five  months.  I  find  that  all  the  greenhouse 
Tacsonias  bloom  very  much  more  freely,  and  that 
they  are  more  highly  coloured  out  of  doors  than 
under  glass  ;  of  course  they  require  training  on  a 
fully  exposed  southern  aspect.  T.  esoniensis  thus 
grown  has  been  fine  here  this  summer,  festooning 
the  outside  of  the  front  of  the  conservatory. — 
J.  M.,  Charmouth,  Dorset. 

*j*  The  flowerssent  are  those  of  T.  exoniensis  ; 
they  are  excellent,  fully  developed,  and  highly 
coloured. — Ed. 

Single  Chrysanthemums. — A  beautiful 
bouquet  of  these  has  been  sent  to  us  by  Messrs. 
Cannell,  Swanley,  who  say  that  while  a  white 
mouldy  fungus  has  damaged  the  ordinary  double 
sorts,  single  Chrysanthemums  remain  untouched 
and  are  still  in  beauty,  every  plant  being  covered 
with  flowers.  The  flowers  sent  are  indeed  beau- 
tiful and  well  varied  in  colour.  There  are  deli- 
cate blush  pinks  and  roses,  pale  and  deep  yellows, 
rich  purples  and  magentas,  while  some  are  of  a 
peculiar  deep  Indian  red,  and  some  again  are  of  a 
bronzy  hue.  These  single  sorts  are  particularly 
well  adapted  for  cutting  for  vases,  in  which  they 
last  long  in  perfection.  Many  would  pre  f er  them 
to  the  doubles,  and  if,  as  Messrs.  Cannell  remark, 
they  are  better  able  to  resist  mildew,  they  are 
evidently  well  worth  attention. 

Jasminum  hlrsutum..  —  This  old  stove 
Jasmine  will  probably  be  altogether  supplanted 
by  the  new  J.  gracillimum  in  course  of  time  on 
account  of  its  being  a  reputed  shy  flowerer,  which 
no  doubt  it  is ;  but  as  regards  the  beauty  of  the 
flowers  as  well  as  their  perfume,  there  is  little 
difference  between  the  two.  At  Chiswick  we  saw 
the  older  species  better  flowered  than  we  have 
seen  it  for  some  time.  The  plants  were  young 
and  vigorous,  and  the  youngest  shoots  were  ter- 
minated by  a  cluster  of  pure  white  flowers. 
These  plants  were  growing  in  a  close  warm  stove, 
trained  under  the  roof,  so  that  they  could  get  an 
abundance  of  light.  Though  not  so  free  flowering 
or  so  slender  and  elegant  in  growth  as  J.  gracil- 
limum, this  Jasmine  is  not  altogether  to  be 
despised. 

Bromeliads. — The  following  plants  of  this 
Order  are  now  in  flower  in  the  "T"  range  at  Kew, 
viz.  :  Vriesia  brachystachya,  a  smooth-leaved 
plant  about  a  foot  in  height,  with  a  flattened  in- 
florescence, composed  of  bracts  and  flowers  of  the 
most  brilliant  parrot  colours— bright  yellow,  red, 
and  green.  This  is  a  useful  plant  for  decorative 
purpose.^,  for  which  it  is  grown  extensively  in  some 
gardens,  its  graceful  habit  and  richly  coloured 
flowers,  which  last  long  in  good  condition,  being 
particularly  striking  by  gas-light.  Tillandsia  bul- 
bosa.— This,  with  a  bulbous  stem  and  contorted, 
Kush-like  foliage  and  drooping  flower-spike,  is  use- 
ful for  growing  on  a  piece  of  Fern  stem  suspended 
from  the  roof.  T.  Gardneri  is  another  species 
which  may  be  grown  in  the  same  manner.  The 
silvery  foliage  of  this  pretty  plant  is  very  orna- 
mental. Lamprococcus  Weilbachi  is  a  very  fine 
species  of  Lamprococcus,  distinguished  by  its 
large  raceme  of  boat-shaped  bracts  2  inches  in 
length,  and  which,  along  with  the  flower-stem, 
are  bright  crimson.  Each  bract  contains  several 
flowers,  the  ovaries  of  which  are  crimson  and 
violet,   and   the   segments   of   the   corolla   dark 


brown.  L.  fulgens  is  represented  by  several 
plants  in  flower.  JSchmea  calyculata  is  also  repre- 
sented by  several  plants,  each  bearing  a  stiff  spike 
of  yellow  flowers  and  bracts  agglomerated  to- 
gether at  the  top  of  the  spike  like  a  drumstick. 
Billbergia  vittata  var.  macrantha  is  a  tall-growing 
cylinder-like  plant,  dark  green,  marked  with  zones 
of  grey  scales.  The  drooping  raceme  is  composed 
of  large,  salmon-coloured  bracts  and  long,  tubu- 
lar blue  flowers— one  of  the  finest  of  the  Bill- 
bergias,  and  handsome  even  when  without  its 
richly  coloured  flowers.  Pitcairnia  zerefolia  and 
P.  undulata  are  others  of  these  plants  now  flower- 
ing at  Kew.  The  removal  of  the  Bromeliads  to 
their  present  quarters  from  the  Palm  house,  where 
they  used  to  stand,  has  resulted  in  a  great  im- 
provement both  as  regards  their  health  and  flower- 
ing propensities. — W.  W. 

Ltcuala  grandis. — The  large  specimen  plant 
of  this  fine  Palm  at  Kew  is  now  flowering  for  the 
second  time  in  Europe.  It  may  be  remembered 
that  this  plant,  when  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  J. 
Wills,  was  known  as  Pritchardia  grandis  until  Mr. 
Wills  succeeded  in  flowering  it,  when  it  proved  to 
be  a  true  Licuala.  Until  recently  this  Kew  speci- 
men was  the  only  plant  of  this  species  in  the  coun- 
try, but  the  introduction  of  young  plants  and  seeds 
during  the  last  three  years  has  made  this  fine  Palm 
not  now  uncommon  in  choice  collections.  When 
about  5  feet  high  and  well  grown,  Licuala  grandis 
forms  a  most  beautiful  specimen  plant.  We 
noticed  tliat  a  good  few  Palms  are  now  flowering 
in  the  Kew  collection — the  Chamsedoreas  being  es- 
pecially noteworthy  from  the  graceful  and  richly 
coloured  nature  of  their  flower-spikes.  Phoanix 
acaulis,  a  stemless  species  of  handsome  shape,  and 
the  old  plant  of  Chamaerops  humilis  are  also  bear- 
ing flower-spikes. — W.  W. 

Begonia  insignis  as  a  winter  flowerer  is 
unsurpassed  by  any  other  Begonia  as  regards  ele- 
gance of  growth  and  attractiveness  of  bloom.  No- 
where could  it  possibly  be  seen  grown  to  greater 
perfection  than  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Gar- 
dens, at  Chiswick,  where  one  of  the  houses  is 
almost  entirely  filled  with  it  and  the  pretty  B. 
knowsleyensis.  It  is  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  in 
one  mass  such  numbers  of  well-grown  specimens 
of  this  Begonia,  each  plant  the  embodiment  of 
elegance  and  literally  studded  with  clusters  of 
deep  rosy  pink  blossoms.  The  plants  are  grown 
chiefly  in  6-inch  and  4J-inch  pots— capital  sizes 
for  decorative  purposes.  The  blossoms  of  this  Be- 
gonia are  particularly  lovely  under  artificial  light ; 
therefore  it  is  one  of  the  best  plants  to  grow  for 
room  decoration.  Well-developed  specimens  have 
a  beautiful  effect  in  vases,  and  they  last  a  con- 
siderable time  in  perfection  even  in  rooms.  It 
may  not  be  generally  known  that  there  is  a  spu- 
rious B.  insignis  in  gardens,  a  much  inferior  plant 
to  the  genuine  species. 

Senecio  macroglossa. — In  the  succulent 
house  at  Kew  this  plant  is  now  commencing  to 
flower,  and  it  will  continue  in  bloom  during  the 
greater  portion  of  the  winter  months.  Its  canary 
yellow  flowers  are  as  large  as  a  half-crown  piece, 
and  useful  in  a  out  state.  It  is  a  suitable  plant 
for  training  along  a  rafter  or  upon  a  pillar  in  a 
light  position  in  a  cool  house,  where  it  soon  covers 
a  large  space  with  its  long  Ivy-like  growths,  and 
will  yield  a  crop  of  useful  flowers  during  the 
winter  season.  The  remarkable  resemblance 
which  this  plant  bears  to  Ivy  has  been  the  cause 
on  more  than  one  occasion  of  its  being  thrown  out 
on  the  rubbish  heap  as  a  plant  altogether  out  of 
place  in  a  greenhouse.  Another  curious  species 
of  Senecio  also  in  flower  at  Kew  is  S.  juncifolius, 
a  kind  having  the  appearance  of  a  Kush,  and  bear- 
ing bunches  of  yellow  Coreopsis-like  flowers. 
Many  of  the  Cape  Senecios  and  the  closely-allied 
Othonnas  and  Kleinias  are  remarkable  for  their 
close  resemblance  to  plants  botanically  far  re- 
moved from  them. 


Monstrous  Medlar.— I  send  a  monstrosity  of  the 
Medlar— tlu-ee  small  fruit  proceeding  from  the  eye  of 
another,  which  Is  stemless,  itsell  forming  the  stem  for  the 
trio. —J.  M.,  CharmoxUk,  Dorset, 
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THE   NEW  HOLLAND  VIOLET. 

(ERPETION   EENIFOEMB.) 

The  New  Holland  Violet  is  a  dainty  little  trailer 
and  well  worthy  of  culture.  It  is  not  very  showy, 
perhaps,  but  yet  so  distinct  from  other  alpine  or 
"  rocky  gems  "  that  it  well  deserves  a  sheltered 
corner  and  careful  attention  in  all  gardens  wherein 
plants  of  an  interesting— albeit  not  glaring — 
character  are  appreciated.  Planted  out  in  a  suit- 
able position  in  May  or  June,  this  plant  soon 
makes  itself  at  home  in  any  light,  rich,  gritty  soil ; 
either  sandstone  or  granitic  formation  seems 
equally  suitable  to  it,  and  during  hot  dry  weather 
one  must  needs  treat  it  to  copious  artificial 
showers.  Wherever  it  luxuriates  increase  by 
division  is  easy,  but  if  there  is  a  slug  in  the  gar- 


niger  altifolius.  H.  niger  major  is  earlier  and 
finer  than  the  typical  H.  niger,  and  is,  I  am  told, 
not  uncommon  near  Bath.  The  fact  is,  H.  niger 
altifolius  if  grown  naturally  in  the  open  air  bears 
flowers  less  white  than  any  other  form  of  H.  niger. 
As  grown  in  a  greenhouse,  or  protected  under  a 
handlight,  they  become  nearly  white,  never  purely 
so.— F.  W.  B. 

MARVEL   OF   PERU. 

Mk.  MniE,  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Garden, 
very  accurately  described  the  behaviour  of  this 
plant  in  cold  seasons  and  in  cold  localities.  In 
a  long  hot  summer  and  in  warm  light  soils  in 
the  south  it  is  a  very  useful  decorative  plant, 
and  one  well  vyorth  a  place  in  the  best  border 
of  any  garden.  lu  such  favourable  localities 
it  quickly  assumes  the  character  of  a  round 


The  New  UoUand  Violet, 


Drawn  in  Messrs.  Paul's  nursery,  Broxhoume, 
October  6,  1883. 


den  it  is  sure  to  do  its  best  to  destroy  every 
leaf  and  young  growth.  Although  quite  hardy 
in  most  localities,  yet  it  is  best  to  keep  a 
plant  or  two  in  pots  in  a  cold  frame  in  case  of 
accident  from  nocturnal  slugs  or  a  too  scathing 
climate.  Its  pretty  little  Violet-like  blossoms  are 
freely  produced  on  well-established  plants,  being 
borne  above  the  kidney-shaped  leaves  on  the  slen- 
derest of  stalks.  For  dainty  little  plants  of  this 
kind  one  almost  requires  a  special  bit  of  rockwork 
— an  islet,  in  fact — so  that  one  might  the  better 
defy  the  hungry  snails.  Then  one  might  the  more 
freely  venture  to  plant  out  our  choicest  treasures, 
along  with  Campanula  Raineri,  Primula  minima, 
Dianthus  alpinus,  D.  glacialis,  Paroohetus  com- 
munis, the  most  delicate  of  Androsaces,  Eritri- 
chum  nannm,  and  a  hundred  and  one  tiny  morsels 
of  choice  alpines,  each  and  all  of  which  are  floral 
jewels  of  the  brightest—"  things  of  beauty  "  which 
slug  and  snail  alike  seem  to  have  determined  shall 
not  be  "  joys  for  ever"  in  our  gardens.  B. 


Helleborus  niger  altifolius. — I  was  at 

Glasnevin  to-day,  where  this  plant  is  producing 
pink-tinted  flowers,  as  represented  in  Mrs.  Duf- 
field's  artistic  and  faithful  picture.  Another  va- 
riety named  H.  niger  major  is  also  in  bloom.  This 
has  flower-stems  and  petioles  very  sparsely  dotted 
with  red,  and  although  its  flowers  are  far  whiter 
than  those  of  H.  niger  altifolius,  its  styles  are  also 
tinged  with  pink  or  red,  so  that  this  character  can 
no  longer  be  taken  as  absolutely  belonging  to  H. 


bush,  a  yard  across  and  the  same  height,  well 
furnished  with  glossy  green  foliage;  and  if  care 
is  taken  to  pick  off  all  past  flowers,  it  blooms 
continuously  until  frost.  Most  people  are  dis- 
appointed on  first  seeing  this  plant,  and  ex- 
claim, "Is  THAT  the  Marvel  of  Peru.''"  evi- 
dently expecting  something  extraordinary.  It 
is  an  extraordinary  plant,  and  well  deserves  its 
name,  but  there  is  nothing  striking  about  its 
appearance  to  the  casual  observer.  Note  the 
flowers  of  a  single  plant,  however ;  we  will  say 
they  are  white,  and  come  back  in  a  fortnight — 
the  flowers  are  all  yellow,  or  pink,  or  crimson, 
or  striped.  That  is  the  marvel  about  it.  Many 
plants  sport  in  colour,  but  here  is  one  that  is 
continually  changing  the  colour  of  its  flowers, 
the  intermediate  flowers  between  each  self- 
colour  being  speckled  first  and  then  striped, 
one  colour  waxing  as  the  other  wanes.  The 
hotter  the  weather  the  more  quickly  do  these 
changes  take  place  and  the  fewer  the  two- 
coloured  flowers  that  are  produced.  The 
changes  seem  to  take  place  more  quickly  on 
the  sunny  sides  of  the  plant,  so  that  the  same 
plant  may  be  producing  different  colours  on 
its  different  exposures,  the  shady  side,  as  it 
were,  lagging  behind  in  the  change.  I  tound 
the  handiest  way  of  growing  the  plant  was  to 
raise  it  as  a  pot  plant  in  an  unheated  green- 
house the  first  year,  store  the  roots  safe  from 


frost  all  the  winter,  and  plant  out  when  just 
starting  into  growth  the  following  year.  At 
the  end  of  that  period  the  roots  were  great, 
ungainly,  branching,  carrot-like  things,  2  feet  to 
3  feet  in  length,  very  brittle,  and  too  awk- 
ward to  be  stored  for  a  second  winter.  These 
remarks  refer  to  the  ordinary  variety;  the 
night-scented  species  I  have  not  grown. 

J.  D. 

AMERICAN  COWSLIPS. 

The  pretty  plate  of  these  in  The  Gaeden  (p.  4.38) 
has  induced  me  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  well- 
known  group  of  American  plants,  which  are  as 
much  esteemed  in  the  States  as  the  common  wild 
Primrose  or  Violet  is  appreciated  in  this  country. 
These  Cowslips  are  very  widely  distributed,  ex- 
tending as  they  do  from  the  southern  parts  of 
California  to  Behring  Straits  in  the  north,  and 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Having  such  a 
wide  range,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  their 
forms  are  not  only  numerous,  but  in  general  ap- 
pearance so  widely  different.  Authorities  in  such 
matters,  indeed,  seem  to  be  puzzled  to  know  how 
many  species  or  varieties  there  really  are.  As  has 
already  been  stated  (p.  438),  all  are  now  arranged 
as  varieties  of  Dodecatheon  Meadia,  but  for 
gardening  purposes  I  think  we  should  make  them 
into  three  groups — viz.  D.  Meadia,  D.  JafErayi,  and 
D.  splendidum,  all  of  which  are  totally  distinct. 
D.  JafErayi  (Meadia  lancifolium  of  Gray)  is  the 
largest  of  the  group,  having  lanceolate  leaves  from 
9  inches  to  12  inches  in  length,  of  a  dark  greyish 
green  with  conspicuous  reddish  midribs.  The 
tiower-scape  grows  from  18  inches  to  24  inche.^  in 
height,  and  is  sufficiently  stout  to  resist  wind  and 
to  support  from  six  to  ten  fragrant  flowers  of  a  red- 
dish purple  colour.  There  is  a  dwarf  growing 
variety  of  this  which  Dr.  Gray  calls  D.  IMeadia  al- 
pinum  ;  this  I  have  never  seen,  and  as  far  as  my 
experience  goes  I  have  never  been  able  to  obtain 
any  form  of  it,  although  I  have  raised  numbers  of 
seedlings  all  of  which  have  been  the  counterpart 
of  'the  parent,  while  in  the  case  of  Meadia  and  splen- 
didum it  is  impossible  to  get  two  seedlings  alike. 
The  seedlings  of  each,  however,  maintain  their 
general  characteristics,  and  do  not  run  into  each 
other,  as  those  of  many  plants  do. 

D.  SPLENDIDUM  is  the  gem  of  the  whole  family 
beautiful  in  the  extreme,  and  so  easy  to  cultivats 
that  it  seems  strange  it  is  so  little  known.  It  foime 
a  rosette  of  light  green  ovate-lanceolate,  almost 
entire  leaves,  about  6  inches  in  length,  and  lying 
prostrate  on  the  ground  ;  from  their  centre  rise 
numerous  flower-scapes  from  6  inches  to  9  inches 
in  height,  each  supporting  from  six  to  twelve  Cycla- 
men-like blossoms  of  a  rich  purplish  crim=oD,  with 
a  bright  orange  ring  encircling  the  orifice.  On 
well  established  clumps  I  have  seen  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  stout  flower-stems,  each  supporting 
numerous  blossoms.  For  rockeries,  cool  shady 
borders,  or  for  the  exhibition  table  it  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  hardy  perennials.  It  prefers 
alight  sandy  peat,  and  should  be  planted  very 
shallow — an  important  matter  in  its  cultivation. 
The  short  sturdy  little  crowns  may  be  seen  every 
autumn  just  peeping  through  the  soil  and  the 
fine  thread-like  roots  running  in  all  directions 
on  the  surface,  forming  a  complete  mat.  These 
should  receive  every  autumn  a  slight  covering  of 
light  soil— just  sufficient  to  conceal  the  crown 
and  form  a  substitute  for  the  fallen  leaves,  to 
which  it  is  accustomed  in  the  American  woods.  It 
produces  abundance  of  seed,  and  the  seedlings 
vary  in  colour  from  light  to  dark  crimson,  but  never 
run  into  the  light  purple  and  white  shades  of  D. 
Meadia  or  vary  in  size  of  flower  or  height.  This 
comes  very  near  to  D.  frigidum  of  Gray,  of  which 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  a  variety. 

D.  Meadia,  the  common  species,  is  found 
abundantly  all  over  the  States,  and  is  known 
there  by  the  came  of  Shooting  Stars.  It  varies 
considerably  in  size  of  flower,  height,  and  abund- 
ance of  bloom;  in  fact,  it  is  so  variable  that 
amongst  seedlings  scarcely  two  are  alike.  The 
typical  species  has  lanceolate  leaves,  more  or  less 
toothed,  about  8  inches  or  9  inches  in  length,  and 
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of  a  light  green  colour.    The  flow?'^-sf'^l'^\°tt  J 
sure  from  12  inches  to  18  inches  m  length,  and 
bear  from  ten  to  twenty  flowers  upon  a  stem  of 
a  Hght  purple  colour.     The  most  distinct  recog- 
nised forms  are  Mcadia  brevifolium  of  Gray  and 
rntewifolium  of  Benth.,  the  latter  a  sou  hern  form, 
erowing  from  6  inches  to  8  inches  high,  haying 
SeTeaves,  and  bearing  from  ten  to  fi  teen  light 
purple  flower's ;  this  variety  is  in  cuHivation  under 
Dr  Gray's  name.     Macrooarpum  I  have  not  seen, 
but  botanically  it  is  very  distinct,  having  capsules 
from  half  an  inch  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
length.    The  leaves  are  nearly  a  foot  in  lengtn. 
ThI  flower-scapes    measure    from    12   inches  to 
15  inches  in  height,  and  bear  a  very  large  head 
of  purple  flowers.     Albiflorum,  a  white-flowered 
variety,  is  very  common  in  cultivation.     It  is  not, 
however,  recorded  by  Dr.  Gray,  and  may  be  rare 
in  a  wild  state.    It    is    a  free-flowenng   kind 
Elegans,  which  is  a  stout,  robust,  and  very  distinct 
variety,  bears  from  twenty  to  thirty  large  purple 
flowers  on  a  straight  stem. 

Amongst  other  fokms  may  ba  mentioned 
albiflorum  minus,  purpureum,  longiflorum,  and  i- 
laoinum.  All  the  Dodecatheons  are  thoroughly 
hardy,  easily  grown,  free-blooming,  /°<i  f?^'! 
worth  cultivation.  Clumps  of  three  or  four  of  the 
most  distinct  should  be  found  in  every  garden, 
and  on  the  cool  shady  portions  of  rockeries  they 
should  be  planted  extensively,  especially  U.  splen- 
didum.  Than  this  I  know  of  no  plant  more 
charming,  especially  when  planted  in  masses.  Tne 
large  growing  varieties,  such  as  JafErayi  and 
Meadil,  will  succeed  in  ordinary  borders  without 
any  care  whatever,  except  a  top-dressing  every 
autumn  to  cover  the  surface  roots  and  _^smaU 
crowns. 

WINTEPvlNG    BEDDING    CiLCEOLARUS. 
WiiEKE   cuttings  of  Calceolarias  were   not  put 
in  until  the  middle  of  October  they  will  not  re- 
quire any  air  much  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Sew  year.      As  they  are  generally  put  in  cold 
frames   or  handlights,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to 
cover  them  in  frosty  weather,  but  it  is  not  advisaole 
to  use  any  coverings  unless  there  are  signs  of  trost 
of  suflacient  intensity  to  reach  them  through  the 
glass.     During   a   prolonged  frost   the    covering 
should  remain  on  them  both  night  and  day  until 
favourable  weather  returns.     Our  plants  m  cold 
frames  have  sometimes  been  covered  up  for  three 
or  four  weeks  at  a  time,  and  when  uncovered  have 
been  as  fresh  and  healthy  as  could  be  desired.  We 
■siianlvput  a  mat  on  the  frame  and  then  cover  it  well 
up  with  long  dry  litter  from  9  inches  to  12  inches 
thick,  which  is  sufficient  to  keep  out  the  severest 
frost    In  mild  weather  after  Christmas  they  will  be 
all  the  better  for  a  little  air  every  day,  mcreasing 
the  supply  as  spring  ad  vances.until  it  is  safe  to  take 
off  the  lights  altogether  during  the  day.  About  the 
end  of    February  the  plants  should  be  topped, 
pinching  off  about  two  joints.    This  will  cause 
them  to  break  into  growth  below,  and  thus  secure 
bushy   specimens.     About  the  middle  of   March 
they  should  be  carefully  lifted  and  transplanted 
either  in  trenches  in  which  Celery  is  to  be  planted, 
or  in  some  other  position  where  they  can  be  pro- 
tected for  a  week  or  two  should  frosty  weather 
set  in.     I  find  that  if  the  plants  are  left  too  late  in 
the  frames  they  get  too  much  crowded,  and  conse- 
quently become  weak  from  want  of  room. 

J.  c.  c. 

F,oqg  _-W"interbedcling  plants.— "Semper- 

viren's"  bed  is  the  best  of  all  forms,  and  well 
proportioned  as  to  size,  and  I  would  advise  that  it  be 
planted  as  follows  :  Centre  Yucca  recurva  about 
a  yard  high,  and  next  that  a  row  of  variegated 
Periwinkle— Vinca  elegantissima  variegata  ;  the 
next  row  to  consist  of  six  plants  of  Cupressus 
Lawsoniana  erecta  viridis,  2  feet  high,  resting  on  a 
groundwork  of  Sedum  glauoum,  then  a  row  planted 
thinly  of  Euonymos  aureus  varie^atus,  about  a  foot 
in  height,  with  an  undergrowth  of  Sedmn  Lydium. 
The  remaining  space  to  be  filled  out  in  dot  form,  at 
regular  internals,  with  Eetiucspora  plumosa  and 
Krica  intermedia  alt-  mated,  the  groundwork  to  be 
Sedum    acre    elegans,  on    which  in  the    summer 


may  be  planted  the  best  kind  of  bedding  plants-of 
ZZ^e  without   removal  of  any   of  the  ^b™^    *, 
thev  "-et  too  large  for  their  positions.     As  thcie  is 
a  Box  edging,  the  hand  of  Golden  Feather,  with  the 
above  arrangement,  will  not  be  reqrared.-W.  W. 

Cotoneaster  microphylla.-I  find  this  to 

be  a  most  useful  plant  for  a  great  variety  of  V^^V°^^f 
and  when  covered  with  its  tiny  blossoms,  or  at  this 
season  with  its  load  of  berries,  it  is  highly  orna- 
mental, covering  walls  or  rockvvork,  "^  even  as  a 
single  specimen  on  the  grass  It  is  a  pl^nt  °  ^^^ 
easiest  culture,  and  one  which  grow,,  freely  in 
almost  any  kind  of  soU.  As  a  wall  plant,  it  looks  weU 
trained  in  almost  any  form  untjl  it  attain  a  con- 
siderable height,  when  it  should  be  aUowed  to  grow 
in  its  own  way;  the  branches  then  assume  a  pen- 
dulous form,  and  when  covered  with  berries  have  a 
fine  appearance.  Good  strong  bushes  on  grass,  with 
the  main  shoots  secured  to  stout  stakes,  also  look 
well.— H.  


NOTES  FROM  HECKFIELD. 
Easily -grown  winter  flowers.-HayinL 

only  fruit  houses,  plant  cultivation,  in^  the  strict 
sense  of  that  term,  is  not  really  required  at  our 
hands,  but  a  regular  succession  of  cut  flowers  and 
small  plants  for  furnishing  vases  in  rooms  is  re- 
quired^ and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  a  few  notes 
as  to  how  and  what  we  manage  to  get  under  such 
conditions  during  the  winter  months  might  pos- 
sibly prove  suggestive  to  others  that  may  be  m 
like  circumstances.  . 

Pelargoniums  -  double-flowered  kinds  in 
particular- are  most  useful  for  sniall  vases  and 
baskets  to  stand  in  the  windows  and  as  out  flowers 
for  bouquet  making,  as  they  stand  a  long  tune 
without  withering  ;  these  we  strike  from  cuttings 
in  April  and  May  ;  they  are  grown  in  the  open  air, 
with  the  pots  plunged  in  ashes  the  whole  of  the  sum- 
mer, .5-inch  and  6-inch  pots  being  the  largest  used. 
Plenty  of  manure  water  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
plants  in  vigorous  health,  and  this  is  continued  of 
course  in  a  modified  form,  all  the  winter.  Our 
Strawberry  house  is  now  very  gay  with  them,  in 
which  place  they  will  remain  till  Strawberry  forc- 
ing must  begin  in  earnest ;  then  they  will  be  moved 
into  late  vineries  and  Peach  houses  till  these 
must  be  closed ;  they  are  then  relegated  to  cold 
pits  and  have  then  to  take  their  chance,  as  by  this 
time  very  little  more  is  required  of  them. 

Primulas  and  Cinerarias. -These  we  sow 
early  in  April  with  a  view  of  getting  them  into 
flower  in  mid-winter,  as  they  are  useless  to  us  as 
soon  as  the  London  season  begins.  They  have  the 
ordinary  frame  culture  during  the  summer  and  at 
this  season  are  placed  on  shelves  m  Peach  houses 
and  vineries  that  are  at  res£.  Primulas  enjoy  more 
warmth  than  Cinerarias,  and  with  careful  watering 
we  manage  to  keep  some  of  these  in  vineries  that 
are  still  being  slightly  fired  to  prevent  condensa- 
tion of  moisture  on  the  fruit. 

Poinsettias.- These  are  a  very  accommodat- 
ino-  class  of  plants,  as  they  do  well  at  this  season 
in  either  a  moist  or  a  dry  atmosphere.  These  also 
we  are  obliged  to  restrict  as  to  root  room,  no 
larger  than  7-inch  pots  being  used.  They  are  pro- 
palated  from  eyes  in  May  and  June,  and  as  soon 
as  struck  are  potted  singly,  and  afllorded  a  slight 
bottom  heat  in  a  pit  till  the  roots  have  taken  a 
good  hold  of  the  soil ;  they  are  theii  gradually  in- 
ured to  colder  treatment,  a  cold  pit  being  their 
nlace  till  there  is  danger  from  frost,  when  they  are 
placed  in  Pine  stoves  and  Melon  houses,  where 
they  are  now  well  repaying  all  the  shifting  about 
that  our  lack  of  plant  houses  entails. 

Euphorbia  j  acquinieeaora.- 1  know  of  no 
flower  at  once  so  rich  in  colour,  profuse  of  bloom, 
and  so  effective  when  cut  either  for  flower  glasses 
or  for  dress  ornamentation  as  this,  and  I  may  add 
or  so  easy  to  grow,  from  cuttings  struck  in  a  Pme 
bed  in  June,  and  grown  during  the  summer  in  any 
available  place  where  the  temperature  does  not 
recede  below  50°.  As  soon  as  Melon  growing 
is  over  the  shoots  are  trained  to  the  Melon  trellis, 
and  from  the  middle  of  December  onwards  we  can 
cut  and  come  again  till  the  place  is  again  needed 
for  Melons.     I  may  add  that  young  plants  flower 
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best ;  hence  we  throw  the  old  plants  away  as  soon 
as  our  new  stock  is  rooted. 

Bouvardias—Though  we  have  never   yet 
done  these    plants  to  our  satisfaction,  owing   to 
want   of    the    requisite    structures,    yet   we    do 
manage   to   get   a   considerable  quantity   of   cut 
flowers    all    through    the    wmter    inonths  ;    our 
plants  are  grown  in  cold  frames  durmg  the  sum- 
mer, not  planted  out,  but  in  pots,  as  being  the 
more  convenient  mode  of  culture,  because  of  the 
shifting  about  the  plants  have  to  undergo.     We 
find  them  do  best  in    but    moderate-sized    pots 
in   soil  of  a  peat    nature,   say    half    peat    and 
one-half  loam'^  and    the  other  leaf-soil,  potted 
firmly,  but  not  hard,  and  with  plenty  of  drainage, 
as  th^y   soon  turn  sickly   if  they  get  anythmg 
me  water-logged.    They  flower  wel  all  through 
the  winter  on  ledges  and  shelves  in  the  Pine  pita 
and  the  earliest  forced  vineries. 

Eucharis  Lilies.-As  a  rule  we  get  good 
supplies    of    these    flowers    the    greater    part 
of  the  winter,   from  large  pots   of   bulbs  that 
are    never    moved    from     out     of     the    fruit- 
ine  Pine  pit,  where  they  occupy  a  half-shaded, 
position  that  would  be  useless  for  Pines,  and  yet 
they  seldom  fail  to  flower  three  and  more  of  ten 
four  times  in  the  year,  this  result  being  due  to 
our  disregard  of  the  resting  theory  that  some  put 
into  practice  to  get  one  lot  of  flowers  ma  twelve- 
month    The  plants  are  not  plunged,  but  simply 
stand  on  the  Pine  bed,  where  there  is  always  a 
bottom  heat  of  about  75°,  so  that  65°  would  be 
about  the  temperature  of    the  soil  in  the  pots 
The  only  difference  in  treatment  we  ever  make  is 
that  as  soon  as  flowering  is  over  less  water  is 
applied  for  a  month  or  so,  but  they  are  never 
allowed  to  get  really  dry,  so  that  this  can  hardly 
be  termed  resting,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  to  this  partial  withholding  of  water,  and 
particularly  of  manure  water,  is  due  the  frequent 
flowering  of  the  plants. 

Forcing  plants.-ln  addition  to  the  plants 
named  above,  our  early  vineries.  Fig,  and  Pea,ch 
houses  afford  accommodation  for  forcing  sundry 
kinds  of  plants,  such  as  Spiraja  japonica,  Deutzia 
eracilis.  Rhododendrons,  Andromedas,  Azaleas, 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  Hyacinths,  and  Tulips  and 
thus,  with  scheming  and  contriving  and  abund- 
ance of  hard  work,  we  usually  manage  to  pre- 
venj^  dissatisfaction  by  having^ple^nty^^o^f^wmter 


Ferns. 

BEST  CULTIVATED  FERNS. 
(Continued  from  p.  484.J 
LlNDS.i:A  Lowi  —A  most  curious  and  interest- 
ing plant,  found  all  over  the  Malayan  Archipelago, 
where  it  clothes  the  lower  part  of  Fern  stems  as, 
although  not  being  a  thorough  climber,  it  is,  how- 
ever of  very  scsndent  habit,  and  is  a  tolerably 
rapid  grower  besides.     Its  roundish,  green    wiry 
stems  |row  in  zigzags  and  bear  numerous  fronds 
pectinate  in  shape,  having  little  rounded  pmnnles 
disposed  on  one  side  only  of  the  rachis  the  othei 
side  being  totally  deprived  of  them.  These  fronds 
when  the  plant  is  older  become  pinnate,  having 
pinna;  on  both  sides  of  the  rachis,  and  those  pinnffi 
instead  of  being  rounded,  are  oblong  m  shape  and 
three  or  four  times  the  size  of  the  others.    They 
all  are  of  a  beautiful  dark  glossy  green,  and  as 
these  stems  have  the  faculty  of  Producing  aeria 
roots  and  lengthening  to  almost  any  size,  the  plant 
hasavery  peculiar  appearance, which  won  d  almost 
feadlnyone  to  think  that  two  plants  totally  dif- 
ferent are  growing  intermixed.     It  requires  a  very 
close  atmosphere.     Stove.  _ 

L  MALABAEICA  (Schizoloma  malabaricum).— A 
species  from  Malabar  with  a  slightly  scaly  creep- 
in-  rhizome,  furnished  with  thick  and  very  wiry 
roots,  and  from  which  rise  long,  narrow,  and 
simply  pinnate  fronds,  borne  on  tetragonous  stalks 
nearly  as  long  as  the  fronds  themselves;  the 
alternate  numerous  pinn=e,  of  a  n^embranaceous 
texture  and  half  ovate  from  a  truncated  base, 
decrease  in  size  gradually  towards  the  extremity 
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of  the  fronds,  which  seldom  attain  more  than  8 
inches,  in  height,  and  are  almost  pointed  at  their 
apex.     Stove. 

L.  NITENS  (Schizoloma  recurvatum). — This  is  a 
very  pretty  kind  from  Southern  India,  somewhat 
related  to  the  species  above  described,  but  with 
fronds  sometimes  pinnate,  but  more  often  bi  or 
even  tripinnate,  whereas  those  of  L.  malabaricnm 
are  always  simply  pinnate.  They  are  also  very 
distinct  on  account  of  their  raches,  as  well  as  the 
stalks  on  which  they  are  borne,  being  of  a  pleasing 
pink  colour,  which  gives  this  Fern  a  very  pretty 
appearance.  The  pinna3  are  lanceolate,  recurved, 
and,  contrary  to  those  of  the  above  species,  are 
oblong  in  shape  and  very  obtuse  and  subfaloate, 
its  pinnules  having  a  very  broad  apex  and  often 
forming  a  perfect  parallelogram.  The  sori, 
situated  along  the  upper  margin,  are  slightly 
interrupted.     Stove. 

L.  EENlFORMis. — This  West  Indian  specie.'!, 
although  extremely  rare  in  cultivation,  is  so 
thoroughly  distinct  that,  provided  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply could  be  secured  to  satisfy  all  demands,  it 
would  no  doubt  soon  be  found  in  every  good 
collection.  Unfortunately,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
delicate  to  travel,  and  it  is  only  after  many 
fruitless  attempts  that  it  has  been  successfully 
imported  at  Kew  Gardens,  where  it  is  growing 
luxuriantly.  In  general  appearance  it  is  very 
near  Adiantum  reniforme,  or  nearer  still  the  rarer 
Adiantum  azarosfolium,  but  the  fronds,  kidney- 
shaped  as  they  are,  do  not  rise  from  a  compact 
crown,  but  from  an  underground  caudex ;  besides 
they  have  none  of  the  leathery  texture  peculiar  to 
the  two  above-named  species ;  in  that  respect  it  is 
nearer  the  New  Zealand  Trichomanes  reniforme, 
whose  fronds,  also  kidney-shaped,  are  much  more 
membranaceous.  Those  of  the  Lindsaja  reniformis, 
although  not  so  translucid,  are  very  similar,  as 
they  are  also  borne  on  slender,  round,  wiry  stalks 
2  inches  or  3  inches  high.  It  is  one  which  requires 
a  very  moist  atmosphere.     Stove. 

L.  RBPBNS  (L.  oblongifolia). — A  very  handsome 
species,  native  of  Ceylon,  with  somewhat  rigid, 
membranaceous  linear-lanceolate  fronds,  borne  on 
short,  stout  stalks  rising  from  a  scaly  creeping 
caudex.  They  generally  measure  from  12  inches 
to  16  inches  in  length,  by  about  half-an-inch  in 
breath,  simply  pinnate  and  slightly  attenuated  at 
their  base  with  very  numerous  sub-acute  or  half 
deltoid-ovate  obtuse  pinna3,  thirty  or  more  pairs 
to  each  frond,  their  base  being  nearly  parallel 
with  the  rachis  and  their  lower  margin  quite 
entire,  whereas  their  upper  one  is  lobulato-crenate. 
There  also  exists  a  variety,  minor,  quite  distinct, 
with  pinnse  smaller,  more  membranaceous,  and 
often  pinnatifld  or  serrate.  This  variety  is  gene- 
rally known  under  the  name  of  Davallia  Boryana. 
Stove. 

L  EIGIDA. — This  is  a  thoroughly  distinct  species 
from  Malacca,  at  present  seldom  found  in  collec- 
tions, where  it  has  a  very  peculiar  appearance, 
owing  to  its  bipinnatifid  and  sometimes  rigid, 
sub-falcate  fronds  of  a  particularly  slender  charac- 
ter being  borne  on  long,  wiry  stalks,  furnished 
with  short  distant  prickles,  and  produced  from  a 
long,  creeping,  and  densely  scaly  caudex.  The 
pinns,  from  six  to  ten  in  number,  are  set 
very  widely  apart,  linear,  alternate  and  falcate 
in  shape,  with  a  very  long  terminal  one  ;  the  pin- 
nules, of  a  coriaceous  texture  and  flabellate  or 
oblong  in  form,  are  set  closely  on  a  winged  rachis, 
sometimes  sessile,  but  more  often  shortly  petiolate 
with  their  upper  base  truncate,  and  their  lower 
ipargins  slightly  arched,  and  the  upper  one  semi- 
circular, lobed,  and  crenated.  It  is  of  a  very  bright 
and  pleasing  green.    Stove. 

L.  SCANDENS. — This  very  handsome  species  from 
the  Philippine  Islands,  besides  being  one  of  the 
most  distinct  of  the  whole  genus,  is  also  one  of  the 
most  attractive.  Its  habit  is  also  very  peculiar,  for 
on  a  paleaceous,  wide  creeping  stout  rhizome, 
densely  scaly,  some  simply  pinnate  fronds  from 
10  inches  to  15  inches  long,  by  about  1|  inches 
broad,  are  placed  at  short  intervals  on  its  whole 
length.  Their  pinnje,  of  a  curious  form,  with  the 
lower  line  slightly  decurved  and  the  upper  one 
rounded    and    entire,    their    extremity    broadly 


rounded,  are  placed  in  a  long  row  and  close  to- 
gether on  each  side  of  the  rachis ;  they  are  of  a 
nearly  pellucid  texture,  slightly  petiolate  and 
nearly  imbricated  as  the  upper  part  of  the  pinnaj 
very  nearly  touch  the  lower  part  of  the  one  imme- 
diately above.  It  is  a  species  particularly  well 
adapted  for  growing  on  Tree  Fern  stems, 
although  not  of  rapid  growth.     Stove. 

L.  SAGITTATA  -  A  real  gem  among  the  many 
pretty  kinds  from  the  West  Indies,  and  as  inte- 
resting as  it  is  thoroughly  distinct.  It  is  a  neat 
and  dwarf -habited  species,  with  fronds  somewhat 
of  a  cordate  shape  in  young  plants,  but  as  these 
grow  older  and  acquire  strength  their  beautifully 
undulated  fronds  become  sagittate  in  form.  In  a 
young  state— that  is  to  say,  when  only  partly  de- 
veloped—they are  very  pellucid,  especially  at  their 
edges,  but  of  a  pale  green  colour  when  mature, 
with  numerous  dark  green  veins  radiating  from 
the  centre,  and  some  of  which  extend  to  the  very 
apex,  which  terminates  in  a  point.  They  measure 
at  their  widest  part  about  1^  inches  by  about  3 
inches  in  their  greatest  length,  and  are  borne  on 
slightly  winged  dark  brown  stalks  of  wiry  texture, 
and  seldom  exceeding  1  inches  high.  It  is  of  very 
compact  habit.     Stove. 

L.  STEICTA  (L.  botrychioides). — This  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly pretty  erect-growing  evergreen  species, 
from  Trinidad,  which,  under  cultivation,  assumes 
many  forms,  all  of  which  are  very  handsome.  It 
is  mostly  seen  with  bipinnate  fronds,  and  even  not 
unfrequently  assumes  a  tripinnate  form,  but  it 
also  remains  sometimes  simply  pinnate.  In  all 
these  stages,  however,  it  is  a  most  interesting  and 
deserving  plant,  which  varies  in  height  from  8 
inches  to  12  inches.  There  is  a  peculiar  appearance 
about  it  on  account  of  the  pinnte,  which  are  of  a 
bright  shining  green,  recurved,  sometimes  assum- 
ing almost  a  lunulate  .shape,  being  developed  on 
one  side  of  the  rachis  only.     Stove. 

L.  TEAPEZIFOEMIS. — TMs  is  one  of  the  most 
robust  growers  from  amongst  the  many  species 
which  from  time  to  time  have,  from  Trinidad  and 
the  West  Indian  Islands,  found  their  way  into 
our  collections.  It  is  also  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  ornamental  and  handsome  species  belonging 
to  the  genus.  Its  elegantly  spreading  bipinnate 
fronds  grow  to  upwards  of  24  inches  in  height, 
and  are  provided  with  pinnje  from  6  inches  to  8 
inches  long,  thus  making  the  breadth  of  the  frond 
about  15  inches  at  its  widest  part.  The  pinnules, 
somewhat  falcate,  are  broad,  obtuse,  and  deve- 
loped on  one  side  of  the  rachis  only.  The  whole 
plant  is  of  a  most  brilliant  green  colour,  which 
renders  it  highly  attractive.     Stove. 

L.  TEICHOMAKOXDES. — A  distinct  and  pretty 
dwarf-growing  species  from  New  Zealand,  and  in 
that  respect  at  least  totally  different  from  all 
other  known  kinds,  which,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
above  descriptive  list,  all  come  from  much  warmer 
countries.  This  charming  little  plant,  which  is 
equally  well  suited  for  growing  as  a  pot  plant  or 
for  planting  in  the  Fern  case,  seldom  grows  to 
more  than  6  inches  m  height.  Its  fronds,  which 
are  produced  abundantly,  are  bipinnate,  with 
pinnffi  lobed  and  closely  set.  It  is  besides  of  a 
bright  green  and  very  pleasing  colour.  Green- 
house. 

L.  Walkeejs. — A  most  curious-looking  species 
from  Ceylon  with  lanceolate  fronds  from  8  inches 
to  12  inches  long,  borne  on  stalks  of  about  equal 
length,  of  a  dark  purple  glossy  hue,  similar  to 
that  of  the  rachis,  and  produced  from  rather  a 
thick  creeping  caudex  covered  with  ferrugineous 
hair-like  scales.  The  pinn^,  of  a  leathery  tex- 
ture, sub-opposite,  lanceolate  or  linear-lanceolate, 
are  disposed  in  pairs,  about  eight  to  each  frond 
with  a  terminal  one  which  sometimes  is  confluent 
with  one  or  both  of  the  upper  pair.  In  general 
appearance  this  plant  somewhat  resembles  a  mi- 
niature form  of  the  well  known  Gymnogramma 
javanioa.     Stove. 

Llavea  coedifolia  (Ceratodaclylis  osmun- 
dioides)  — A  solitary  species  from  Mexico,  where 
it  is  found  at  considerable  elevations,  forming  a 
genus  by  itself.     Where  grown  successfully  it  is  a 


decorative  plant,  on  account  of  the  glaucous  or 
pale  bluish  tint  of  its  handsome  fronds,  which  are 
very  singular  in  appearance.     Unfortunately,  al- 
though an  old  inhabitant  of  our  gardens,  it  is 
seldom  found    in   collections.     Being    generally 
grown  in  too  warm  a  place  causes  the  speedy  death 
of  plants  which  under  cooler  and  drier  treatment 
would  last  for  years  and  every  successive  season 
increase  in  size  and  strength.    Where  it  has  the 
good  fortune  to  receive  suitable  treatment  it  is 
greatly  admired.     It  has  numerous  tri  or  quadri- 
pinnate  fronds,  which  are  produced  from  a  succu- 
lent  underground  rhizome,   and  borne   on   thir, 
wiry,  and  flexible  stalks  of  a  delightful  pale  green 
colour,  and  these  are  covered  at  their  base  with 
broad,  lanceolate,  chaSy  scales  of  a  silvery  colour. 
They  grow  from  24  inches  to  30  inches  long,  and 
their  upper  part,  which  i.s  usually  fertile,  is  much  con- 
tracted, and  gives  the  plants  all  the  appearance  of  an 
Osmunda  of  drooping  habit.     The  lower  half  of 
the  pinnae,  which  are  thoroughly  sterile,  are  linear 
in  shape  and  formed  of  numerous  pinnules  about 
an  inch  in  length  and  oblong  in  form — the  whole 
of  a  very  pleasing  light  green  or  glaucous  colour. 
The  most  interesting  part  of  this  charming  specif  s 
is  undoubtedly  the  fertile  portion  of  its  fronds, 
which  is  elegantly  pendulous,  and  possesses  all  the 
appearance  of  an  assemblage  of  pale  pea-green 
catkins ;   on  that   account   alone   the  plant  well 
deserves  a  prominent  place  among  the  so-called 
flowering  Ferns,  of  which  group  it  is  one  of  the 
most  distinct  members.    It  is  of  thoroughly  ever- 
green habit,  and  in  a  temperate  house  forms  a 
splendid  specimen,  either  grown  as  a  pot  plant, 
or   better    still    planted   on    a    rockwork    or    in 
any  place  where  the  drainage  is  perfect,  on  the 
summit   of  a  projecting  rock,  for  instance,   and 
planted  simply  in  a  mixture  of  peat  and  sand  in 
equal  parts  ;  a  little  crock  dust  may  be  with  ad- 
vantage added  to  the  mixture,  as  it  will  help  to 
keep  the   soil  open,   which  seems  the  condition 
most  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  plant.    It 
should  be  placed  in  a  well  ventilated  place  and 
syringing  overhead  should  be  carefully  avoided. 

PELLiEA, 


Indoor  Garden. 

DIBFFENBACHIAS. 

Maxy  of  these  thick,  succulent-stemmed  Aroida 
have  very  handsome  variegated  leaves,  diifering 
considerably  from  most  other  fine  foliage  plants, 
and  having  a  handsome  appearance  when  as- 
sociated with  flowering  and  other  ornamental 
leaved  habitants  of  the  stove.  Most  of  those  in 
cultivation  are  from  the  West  Indies  or  the 
hotter  parts  of  Southern  America,  and  therefore 
require  a  good  deal  of  heat  to  grow  them.  They 
are  eapily  grown,  and  can  be  propagated  in  a 
warm  house  without  diiSoulty  from  pieces  of 
their  succulent  stems  containing  one  or  more 
eyes, inserted,  so  as  j ust  to  cover  the  base,  in  pots 
half  filled  with  sandy  soil,  the  remainder  all 
sand,  and  kept  in  a  brisk  heat,  but  not  too 
moist,  or  they  are  liable  to  rot ;  neither  is  it 
well  to  keep  the  cuttings  so  close  or  confined 
as  needful  with  most  things.  The  eyes  generally 
start  into  growth  at  the  time  roots  are  being 
pushed ;  when  these  are  fairly  formed  the  young 
plants  should  be  moved  singly  into  5-incli  or  6- 
inoh  pots  in  sandy  loam  or  peat;  either  will 
do.     If 

Propagation  has  been  effected  early  in  the 
spring  the  temperature  should  be  increased  as 
the  weather  gets  hotter;  66°  or  70°  in  the  night, 
with  proportionately  more  in  the  daytime,  will 
do  through  the  summer,  during  which  season 
they  cannot  be  kept  too  near  the  glass — if  not 
absolutely  touching  it,  but  must  be  protected 
from  the  sun  with  a  thin  shade,  or  the  leaves 
will  lose  their  healthy  colour.  S3'ringe  over- 
head daily  in  the  afternoons  through  the 
growing  season,  giving  air  in  the  middle  of 
This  is  all  the   attention  they  re- 


^ the  day. 

most"interesting,  and"at°the  same  time  a  highly  I  quire  beyond   larger  pots,  as  the  roots  want 
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more  room.  Where  large  speciraeus  are  re- 
quired they  may  be  had  either  by  heading  back 
such  plants  as  consist  of  a  strong  single  stem, 
which  will  cause  the  stool  to  push  out  a  num- 
ber of  shoots,  or  several  rooted  cuttings  may 
be  put  together  in  a  good-sized  pot  and  treated 
in  other  respects  as  advised  for  the  single- 
stemmed  specimens.  One  season  is  generally 
long  enough  to  keep  the  plants,  as  their  leaves 
are  not  very  persistent,  and  after  the  first 
summer  they  usually  get  bare  at  the  bottom 
unless  cutback  and  started  alresh,  striking  the 
tops  and  such  portion  of  the  stems  as  required 
in  the  way  already  indicated.  By  the  use  of 
manure  water  large  plants  can  be  grown  in 
comparatively  small  pols.  The  following  is  a 
selection  of  the  best  and  most 

Distinct  kinds,  viz.  :  D.  Wallisi,  ground 
colour  deep  green,  the  central  nerve  greyish 
white,  with  white  blotches  on  the  leaf.  D. 
Carderi,  leaves  deep  green,  about  half  the  sur- 
face covered  with  large  irregular  white  blotches. 
D.  Leopold],  a  distinct  and  handsome  sort, 
the  leaves  of  a  very  deep  green  shade,  extremely 
lustrous ;  the  mid- rib  has  a  broad  ivory  white 
band  running  its  entire  length.  D.  Baraquini- 
ana  has  handsome  green  leaves  blotched  with 
white;  the  leaf-stalks  are  also  white.  D.  Chel- 
soni,  green  ground-coloured  leaves,  with  greyish 
white  nerves,  and  clear  yellow  mottling.  D. 
amoona,  deep  green  leaves,  mottled  with  white 
and  yellow.  There  are  many  others  differing 
slightly  I'rom  these,  but  the  above  are  sufficient 
for  ordinary  cultivation. 

Insects. — DiefTenbachias  are  little  subject  to 
insects.  Red  spider  and  aphides  will  live  on 
them,  but  can  easily  be  kept  down  by  syring- 
ing. T.  Baines. 

EEFLEXED  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
1  PUEPOSE  including  the   Anemone  and  quilled 
large-flowering   Chrysanthemums   as  well  as   the 
smaller  and  hybrid  Pompones  under  this  heading, 
and,  without  preface,  claim  your  sympathy    for 
these  grand  flowers  before  they  are  completely 
ostracised.     This  is  no  mere   assumption.     You 
have  only  to  take  up  the  prize  schedules  or  look 
through  the  report?  of  the  shows  to  find  what  a 
secondary  or  no  position  at  all  they  have  invariably 
got.    Now,  do  they  deserve  to  be  thus  elbowed  out 
of  the  way  to  make  room  for  the  Japanese  and  in- 
curved classes  1    I  am  in  no  way  interested  except 
for  their  beauty,  and  while  I  have  no  hesitation 
(after  growing  a  limited  selection,  but  more  espe- 
cially in  admiring  them  with   others)  in   saying 
they  should  be  grown  much  more  largely,  I  hope 
you  and  some  of  your  influential  correspondents 
will  also  say  a  word  in  their  favour.     Confining 
myself  to  my  own  experience,  I  venture  to  say 
that  as  great  beauty  and  as  rich  and  as  varied 
colours  will  be  found  in  these  sections  as  in  the 
other  two  already  named.     In  size  what  can  sur- 
pass the  Cluistines,  the  golden  or  peach-coloured  ? 
I    have    them    in    as  fine    condition    against    a 
south  wall  as  they  are  indoors,  and  twice  as  flori- 
ferous.     Then,  in  soft-colour  tinting  and  the  large 
number  of  blooms,  what  can  surpass  Little  Beauty 
and  its   companion  flower  Beaute  du  Nord  ?  the 
former  is  very  double,  and  at  no  stage  of  its  bloom- 
ing shows  a  centre,  and  while  every  petal  which 
is  white  is  shaded  and  bordered  with   pink,  the 
colour  of    the  latter  is  violet   and  orange-tinted 
rose.    If  a  decided    colour  is  wanted  for  speci- 
mens, what  is  better  than   Dr.  Sharp  ?  and   if  a 
medium  sized  flower  produced  in  great  abundance 
is  desired,  there  is  the  old  Julie  Lagravire,  crim- 
son.   If  the  same  colour  is  wanted  for  exhibition, 
and  size  is  of  importance,  its  new  rival,  King  of 
Crimsons  is  at  command.     I  have  been  told  there 
is   no   pure   white  in  the  reflexed  class   to  com- 
pare to  Mrs.   George  Bundle.     This  is  not  quite 
true.  La  Neige,  if  well  grown,  is  a  fine  flower,  but 
I  am  not   going  to  commit  the  heresy  of  saying 
for  general  purposes  it  is  better  than  the  former. 
I  have  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  Emperor  of 


China,  silvery  white,  and  am  of  opinion  it  is  a 
very  desirable  addition  to  the  redexed  whites, 
which,  with  Mrs.  Forsyth,  makes  the  whites  suffi- 
ciently numerous.  I  have  Reverie,  and  though 
the  point  is  disputed,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  reflexed 
flower,  very  bright,  tinted  golden  bronze,  free  and 
large,  though  inclined  to  twist  its  pedals.  Coming 
to  the  large  Anemone- flowered,  what  have  the 
other  classes  in  size,  purity  of  colour,  or  perfect- 
ness  of  shape  to  surpass  Fleur  de  Marie  or  Lady 
Margaret  among  whites ;  old  Gluck  or  Sunflower 
among  yellows  ;  or  Marginatum  and  Princess  Mar- 
guerite among  the  lilac-rose  1  A  gardening  friend 
of  mine  yesterday  took  off  his  hat  to  two  fine 
specimens  of  Gluck  and  Fleur  de  Marie  as  ac- 
quaintances of  forty  years  ago  ;  the  latter  had  two 
flowers  of  the  most  perfect  shape  and  purity  of 
colour,  as  large  as  a  breakfast  plate  and  only  in 
an  8-inch  pot.  They  had  been  principally  sup- 
ported by  liquid  manure.  Another  class  wholly 
neglected  at  many  Chrysanthemum  shows  is 
the  hybrid  I'ompones ;  they  are  a  medium  size, 
between  the  small  Pompones  and  the  other  classes, 
and  invaluable  for  cutting,  besides  being  very 
floriferous.  White  and  golden  Madame  Marthfi 
are  excellent,  while  no  collection  should  be  with- 
out the  CedoNullis  and  Trevennas  of  the  different 
colours.  A  special  favourite,  of  mine  and  of  all 
who  will  grow  it  is  James  Forsyth — yellow  and 
orange-crimson  centre.  I  have  only  space  to  note 
Elenore,  now  opening,  crimson-tipped  gold,  and  to 
say,  that  in  asking  extended  patronage  for  these 
Chrysanthemums,  I  do  so  without  any  desire  to 
detract  from  the  Japanese  and  incurved  kinds. 
Clonmel.  W.  J.  Muepiiy. 


CYANOPHYLLUM    MAGNIPlCUItl. 

Tjiis  is  the  best  of  all  the  Cyanophyllums — so 
much  so,  indeed,  as  to  make  the  others  not 
worth  growing.  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  the 
details  of  cultivation  to  this  species,  which  is 
rightly  named,  for  amongst  all  the  fine-leaved 
plants  that  have  been  introduced,  if  we  except 
some  of  the  best  of  the  Palms  and  their  allies, 
there  are  none  yet  that  equal  the  majestic 
foliage  which  this  plant  when  well  grown  pro- 
duces. A  vigorous  specimen  will  make  leaves 
a  yard  long,  by  over  20  inches  broad,  their 
almost  black-green  silky  npper  and  reddish- 
purple  under  surface  affording  a  striking  con- 
trast with  all  other  cultivated  forms  of  vegeta- 
tion. It  is  a  Melastomad  capable  of  bearing  as 
high  a  temperature  as  the  hottest  stove  plants 
require.  A  single  stem  is  all  the  form  of  growth 
worth  encouraging,  although  when  strong  it 
breaks  freely.  These  side  shoots  or  the  extreme 
top  make 

Cuttings  that  will  root  in  a  few  weeks 
placed  singly  in  3-inch  or  4-inoh  pots,  half  filled 
with  peaty  soil,  the  upper  surface  all  sand, 
kept  moist,  confined,  and  shaded  when  requisite 
in  a  temperature  of  75°  or  80°.  Under  such 
conditions  they  may  be  struck  at  any  time  of 
the  year  when  cuttings  are  at  hand,  but,  sup- 
posing them  to  be  rooted  in  April,  they  should 
at  once  be  stood  where  they  will  receive  enough 
light,  otherwise  the  leaves  formed  will  be  thin, 
and  not  able  to  last  long.  To  grow  this 
Cyanophyllum  large  it  must  have  plenty  of 
root  room ;  the  first  move  from  the  cutting 
state  should  be  into  pots  7  inches  or  8  inches  in 
diameter,  using  good  peat  in  which  the  growth 
is  quicker  than  in  loam.  Although  the  plant 
cannot  be  grown  too  near  the  glass,  still  its 
leavesare  thin  in  texture,  and  ifnot  shaded  when 
the  sun  comes  directly  upon  them  with  any 
considerable  force  they  are  liable  to  get  injured 
but  the  shading  should  only  be  used  when  the 
sun  is  likely  to  do  harm.  Give  air  when  the 
weather  is  mild,  if  only  for  a  short  time  each 
day. 

Plenty  op  watee  must  also  be  given ;  as  soon 


into  pots  15  inches  in  diameter,  using  peat  in 
a  lumpy  state,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  sand 
and  some  rotten  manure,  for  it  is  a  gross 
feeder,  and  when  the  soil  is  fall  of  roots  it  will 
take  manure  water  freely,  which  will  much 
assist  the  leaves  in  both  size  and  the  lustrous 
shade  they  get  when  the  plant  is  well  managed. 
It  can  be  grown  to  a  handsome  size  in  a  single 
season,  and  very  large  with  a  second  year's 
growth.  In  autumn  cease  shading  and  give 
more  air,  reducing  the  tempera,ture  gradually, 
so  that  iu  winter  it  is  about  65°,  at  which  time 
keep  the  roots  a  little  drier,  but  never  with- 
hold water  lo  let  them  get  as  dry  as  many  things 
require,  or  the  leaves  will  suffer.  Treat  during 
the  ensuing  summer  as  before;  in  the  autumn 
the  extreme  top  may  be  removed  and  struck, 
which  will  have  the  effect  of  causing 
some  of  the  lower  eyes  to  break.  When 
the  shoots  thus  made  are  large  enough,  they 
can  be  taken  off  with  a  heel  and  struck.  If 
required,  the  old  stem  may  be  headed  down  to 
the  bottom,  the  ball  half  shaken  out,  and  the 
stool  repotted  in  new  soil  as  soon  as  it  has 
made  a  little  growth  ;  after  heading  down  in 
this  way  larger  leaves  will  be  formed  than 
those  produced  by  the  first  growth.  After  the 
second  season  young  plants  will  be  preferable 
in  some  cases. 

Insects. — The  daily  syringing  which  this 
Cyanophyllum  should  have  during  the  grow- 
ing season  will  suffice  to  keep  down  the 
smaller  insects,  but  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  water  gets  well  at  the  under  surface  of  the 
leaves,  or  thrips  will  effect  a  lodgment. 
Syringing  will  also  keep  down  mealy  bug, 
which  is  very  fond  of  establishing  itself  in  the 
inequalities  at  the  under  side  of  the  leaves. 

T.  Baines. 


DAPHNE  INDICA  ODOKATA. 

Of  all  greenhouse  plants  this  is  one  of  the 
sweetest,  and  its  lovely  peifume  is  so  pervading 
that  a  plant  of  it  in  bloom  will  scent  a  laige  house. 
Its  dull  lilac  flowers  are,  however,  not  showy,  but 
any  deficiency  in  that  way  is  fully  made  up  by 
their  fragrance  and  substance.  They  are  so 
thick  and  stout,  that  they  may  be  mounted  singly 
and  worked  up  in  bouquets,  to  which  a  few  pips 
impart  a  most  grateful  perfume.  Without  any 
forcing,  too,  or  artificial  heat,  the  plants  may  be 
had  in  bloom  in  February,  and  they  will  last  at 
least  two  months  in  the  greatest  perfection.  There 
are  several  ways  of 

Peopagating  this  Daphne,  the  one  most  gene- 
rally pursued  being  by  means  of  cuttings ;  the 
latter  should  be  made  of  the  half  ripe  wood  which 
is,  if  possible,  taken  off  with  a  heel,  as  in  that 
way  they  strike  better  than  when  cut  ax  a  joint. 
In  order  to  get  them  to  root  freely,  it  is  necessary 
to  put  in  the  pots,  which  should  be  of  small  size, 
plenty  of  drainage,  then  fill  them  with  sharp 
sandy  soil,  and  in  this  the  cuttings  ought  to  be 
dibbled  one  in  a  pot,  and  made  very  fii  m  by  press- 
ing the  soil  tightly  round  them.  They  should 
then  be  watered  through  a  fine-rosed  pot  and 
placed  in  a  propagating  box  where  they  can  be 
subjected  to  a  good  brisk  heat,  or  covered  with  a 
bell-glass  and  set  on  a  light  shady  shelf  in  a  stove. 
In  either  position  they  will  soon  callus  and  root, 
when  they  may  have  the  glass  tilted  or  air  given, 
and  after  a  few  days  they  will  stand  without  flag- 
ging. They  may  then  be  potted  into  pots  a  size 
or  so  larger,  the  best  soil  to  use  for  them  being  a 
mixture  of  fibry  loam  and  peat,  with  just  sufiicient 
SAnd  to  keep  it  porous.  In  this  Daphnes  flourish, 
and  they  will  also  do  well  in  peat  or  loam  sepa- 
rately, according  to  their  quality,  but  which  ever 
is  used  must  have  grit  added  to  it,  or  the  roots 
will  not  remain  long  in  a  healthy  condition. 

Anothee  mode  of  increasing  this  Daphne  Is 


by  grafting,  and  the  most  suitable  stocks  for  it 
as  the  roots  have  got  well  hold  of"the  soil,  move   are  the  Spurge  Laurel  and  the  Mezereon,  some 
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preferring  the  one  and  some  the  other,  but  as  the 
first  is  the  more  common  and  easily  obtained 
through  being  found  wild  in  many  woods,  that 
is  the  one  most  generally  used.  For  grafting, 
small  young  plants  are  best,  and  these  should 
be  dug  up  and  potted,  and  then  placed  in 
heat  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  so  as  to  give 
them  a  start,  when  they  will  be  ready  for  grafting. 
This  may  be  done  in  several  ways,  the  easiest 
perhaps  being  wedge  grafting,  which  is  carried 
out  by  beheading  the  stock,  leaving  2  inches  or  3 
inches  of  the  stem  and  making  a  slit  in  the  top. 
The  grafts  should  then  be  prepared  by  taking  off 
pieces  of  the  sweet  Daphne  similar  to  those  used 
for  cuttings,  but  without  the  heel,  and  trimming 
the  ends  by  slicing  off  a  portion  of  each  side  so  as 
to  form  them  into  a  wedge,  when  they  are  ready 
for  inserting  in  the  slit  made  in  the  top  of  the 
stock,  where  they  should  be  tied  securely  by  the 
aid  of  a  piece  of  ralBa  or  soft  bass,  and  then 
waxed  over  by  using  grafting  wax  made  and  sold 
for  the  purpose.  This  keeps  out  the  air  till 
the  parts  heal  and  a  union  is  efiEected,  when 
it  may  be  taken  carefully  off  and  the  liga- 
tures removed  to  allow  for  the  stock  and 
scion  swelling,  which  both  soon  do  when 
growth  commences,  and  root  action  is  ac- 
tive in  forcing  up  the  sap.  After  grafting, 
close,  moist  heat  is  necessary  for  a  time, 
but  plants  should  not  be  subjected  to  it 
long,  as  it  weakens  them,  and  as  soon  as 
spring  commences  they  will  be  found  to  do 
best  in  a  frame  or  greenhouse,  where  they 
get  only  a  little  warmth  while  making  their 
young  shoots,  and  when  growth  is  com- 
plete, it  is  a  good  plan  to  plunge  them  out 
abroad  where  they  can  be  exposed  to  the 
sun,  which  ripens  up  the  wood  and  makes 
them  flower  more  freely  than  they  do  when 
kept  under  glass. 

Daphnes  FOE  cutting  should  be  planted 
out  in  a  pit  or  frame  from  wh'.ch  the  lights 
can  be  removed,  as  with  such  an  increased 
amount  of  root  room  and  more  liberty  than 
they  get  in  pots  they  grow  much  freer  and 
bear  the  loss  of  the  shoots  better  than  they 
do  under  less  liberal  treatment,  when  they 
often  die  back  after  being  out  instead  of 
breaking  freely  again,  as  most  other  plants 
do.  When  planted  out,  as  well  as  in  pots, 
drainage  is  all-important,  and  the  bed  in 
which  they  are  to  go  should  have  a  layer 
of  broken  bricks  under,  and  on  them  a  foot 
of  parings  from  the  roadside  or  sharp,  turfy 
loam,  in  which  the  plants  are  sure  to  do 
well.  After  flowering,  these  should  be  kept 
well  syringed  and  without  much  air  till 
they  break,  when  they  may  have  the  lights 
tilted  and  by  the  middle  of  June  with- 
drawn for  the  summer.  The  only  insects 
that  affect  Daphnes  are  red  spider,  but 
under  the  treatment  referred  to  above  they 
are  seldom  much  trouble,  as  the  washings  the  leaves 
get  from  rains  and  the  exposure  to  night  dews  keep 
them  clean  and  free  from  such  pests  ;  but  should 
they  assail  them,  a  good  sousing  from  the  syringe 
or  garden  engine  will  carry  them  off.  S.  D. 


some  moisture-holding  material,  such  as  sand  or 
ashes.  This  is  an  essential  matter  with  seedling 
plants  in  little  pots,  for  if  they  are  stood  on  dry 
shelves,  particularly  in  the  summer  time,  they 
get  dried  up  quickly,  through  which  cause  they  get 
injured.  Give  them  ordinary  stove  treatment 
during  the  summer  as  to  water,  heat,  air  and  shade ; 
by  the  end  of  July  they  will  bear  moving  into  4- 
inch  pots,  after  which  encourage  growth  until  the 
middle  of  October,  when  the  temperature  should  be 
reduced  gi'adually  for  the  winter,  through  which  55° 
or  60°  will  be  enough.  Increase  the  heat  about  the 
end  of  February,  and  in  the  course  of  a  month  they 
will  want  moving  into  6-inch  pots,  treating  them 
afterwards  as  advised  for  the  previous  simimer. 
This  Ardisia  does  not  require  stopping,  as  it  will 
branch  out  sufficiently  of  its  own  accord. 

As  WINTER  APPROACHES  reduce  the  temperature, 
increasing  it  about  the  time  advised  in  the  preceding 
season ;  in  spring  the  strongest  plants  may  be  moved 
into  pots  an  inch  larger,  but  it  is  not  advisable  to 
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AEDISIAS. 

A.  CEENtilATA  is  a  compact  growing  evergreen 
plant  from  the  West  Indies.  Its  flowers  are  small 
and  unimportant,  but  they  are  succeeded  by  an 
abundant  crop  of  brilliant  berries,  which  are  very 
showy.  They  are  about  the  size  of  Haws  when 
ripe,  bright  red  in  colour,  and  produced  in  bunches, 
comparatively  large  for  the  size  of  the  plant.  They 
are  also  very  persistent.  This  Ardisia  is  much 
used  as  a  room  plant,  a  purpose  for  which  its  general 
character  well  adapts  it.  It  is  best  increased  from 
seed  which,  if  sown  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
in  moderate  sized  pans  filled  with  sandy  peat  sifted 
fine,  the  seeds  covered  about  J  an  inch,  and  stood 
in  a  house  or  pit  where  a  temperature  of  65°  or  70° 
can  be  kept  up,  will  soon  vegetate.  After  they 
have  begun  to  grow  place  them  where  they  will 
receive  a  fair  amount  of  light.  Keep  the  soil 
moderately  moist,  and  when  they  are  large  enough 
put  them  singly  in  small  pots  and  stand  them  on 
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give  more  root-room  than  absolutely  necessary,  as  the 
smaller  the  pots  the  better  the  plants  will  look,  and 
those  that  are  not  shifted  can  be  helped  with  manure 
water.  They  will  flower  in  the  spring  or  summer  ac- 
cordingto  the  temperature  they  are  subjected  to.  Give 
them  plenty  of  light,especially  whilst  in  bloom,  which 
will  help  the  flowers  to  set ;  all  that  is  necessary 
further  is  to  continue  treating  them  as  already 
advised.  By  autumn,  if  all  has  gone  well,  the 
berries  will  be  fully  coloured,  and  they  can  be  used 
with  advantage  for  decoration  in  a  warm  conserva- 
tory, or  intermediate  house,  or  in  living  rooms  as 
already  mentioned.  If  the  plants  are  well  managed 
they  will  be  nice  pyramids  with  healthy  foliage 
down  to  the  bottom,  their  handsome  dark  green 
crenulated  leaves  contrasting  well  with  their  bright 
coloured  berries.  If  desired,  they  can  be  grown  on 
larger  by  giving  them  more  pot  room,  but  they 
never  look  so  pretty  as  in  the  first  season  of  their 
fruiting,  consequently  it  is  well  to  keep  up  the 
stock  by  souring  some  of  the  berries  every  year. 
The  plant  will  strike  from  cuttings  made  of  the 
young  shoots,  treating  them  when  rooted  as  advised 
for  the  seedlings. 

Species. — A.  ckebulata  alea- — A  white  berried 
variety  of  the  above  that  will  succeed  with  similar 
treatment. 


A.  Oliveri.  —  This  is  a  handsome  decorative 
plant  from  Costa  Rica,  quite  distinct  in  habit  and 
general  appearance  from  the  preceding  kinds. 
The  flowers  are  bright  purple.  It  is  propagated  by 
cuttings  struck  in  the  usual  way,  and  when  rooted 
treated  as  recommended  for  A.  crenulata. 

Insect.^. — The  stout  texture  of  the  leaves  does 
not  offer  much  attraction  for  the  smaller  insects  that 
prey  on  stove  plants,  and  the  syringing  to  which 
the  plants  are  subjected  daily  during  the  growing 
season  will  keep  them  down.  Scale  or  mealy  bug 
must  bo  removed  by  syringing  with  insecticide  or 
sponging.  T.  Baines. 

NEW  BROMELIAD. 

(CAEAGUATA   SANGUINEA.) 

M.  Andee  writes  as  follows  respecting  this  new 
introduction  in  a  recent  number  of  the  lleviw 
Horticole :  "  I  gathered  the  first  specimens  of 
this  new  Bromeliad  in  May,  187G,  in  the  Western 
Cordilleras  of  the  Andes  of  New  Granada, 
between  Tuquerres  and  Barbacoas  at  a  place 
called  Los  Astrojos.  It  was  growing  here 
and  there  in  epiphytal  fashion  on  large  trees 
which  it  lighted  up  with  its  fine  blood-red 
foliage.  The  colours  were  so  vivid,  that  the 
Indian  cargueros  who  frequented  this  route, 
called  the  "  terrible  road,''  often  gathered 
living  plants  of  it  in  order  to  plant  them  as  a 
votive  offering  on  a  cross  formed  of  two 
trunks  of  Tree  Ferns  (Alsophila),  and  which 
had  on  this  account  received  the  name  of 
'  Cruz  de  las  bioundas,'  Bicundo  or  Vicundo 
being  the  name  for  Bromeliads  in  this  dis- 
trict of  New  Granada,  Caraguata  sanguinea 
on  account  of  its  red  colour  being  named  Bi- 
cundo Colorado.  I  collected  a  considerable 
number  of  specimens  which  were  dispatched 
with  the  first  plants  of  Anthurium  Andrea- 
num  when  I  discovered  this  beautiful  Aroid, 
but  the  Bromeliad  perished  before  reaching 
Europe.  In  1880,  in  a  new  exploration  or- 
ganised by  some  amateurs  of  the  south  of 
France,  I  succeeded  in  introducing  good 
seeds  of  this  Caraguata.  These  produced 
the  plants  from  which  the  description  and 
figures  were  taken  which  are  now  published 
for  the  first  time."  The  accompanying  illus- 
tration so  well  depicts  the  habit  and  general 
growth  of  the  plant,  as  to  render  a  descrip- 
tion in  this  respectsuperfluous,but  naturally 
it  does  not  afford  any  idea  of  the  wonder- 
fully rich  colour  of  the  foliage,  which  M. 
Andre  describes  as  being  of  a  "  tender  gi'een 
tinted  with  red,  gradually  becoming  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  growth  spotted  with  violet- 
red,  which,  changing  later  on  to  blood  red,  in- 
creases in  intensity  as  the  flowering  time  ap- 
proaches. The  coloration  varies  in  individual 
plants  to  the  extent  that  some  are  entirely 
purple,whilstothersare  more  orless  spotted." 
This  description,  whilst  giving  a  fair  idea  of 
the  merits  of  the  plant,  scarcely  does  it  justice, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  word  painting  could  ever 
fully  picture  its  beauty.  The  contrast  between 
the  rich  clear  green  of  the  base  of  the  leaves  and 
the  blood-red  hue  of  the  foliage  generally  is  very 
striking,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  this  Caraguata 
is  far  and  away  the  most  distinct  and  effective 
Bromeliad  ever  introduced  to  cultivation.  Bro- 
meliads are  not  general  favourites  in  this  country, 
but  the  plant  here  described  ought,  one  would 
think,  to  form  an  exception,  as  its  grace  and 
brilliancy  entitle  it  to  a  foremost  place  amongst 
decorative  plants.  If  a  supply  of  seeds  |can  be 
obtained,  so  as  to  allow  of  a  stock  being  readily 
raised,  I  feel  sure  that  Caraguata  sanguinea  will 
be  much  grown.  I  should  add  that  it  is  of  mode- 
rate growth,  rarely  exceeding  15  inches  in  height 
by  about  18  inches  in  diameter.  M.  Bruant,  of 
Boitiers  (Vienne),  France,  holds  the  stock,  and  is 
now  distributing  it.  It  obtained  a  first-class 
certificate  in  January  of  this  year  at  a  meeting 
of  the  French  National  Horticultural  Society,  and 
was  one  of  the  collection  of  ten  new  fine-foliaged 
plants  which  received  the  first  prize  (gold  medal) 
at  the  general  exhibition  of  that  society  in  May 
Jast.    The  flowers,  I  should  srate,  are  not  showy, 
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being  of  a  pale  straw  colour  ;  they  form  a  crowded 
spike,  which  barely  issues  from  the  crown. 
Byfieet.  J.  Coknhill. 

PKESIDENT  GARFIELD  BOUVARDIA. 
This  comparatively  new  double  Bouvardia  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to  this 
race  of   delicate  and  free-flowering    plants.     On 
seeing  the  coloured  plate  of  it  in  The  Gabden 
last  spring  I  remember  being  peculiarly  impressed 
with  the  beauty  of  this  flower  and  resolving  to 
obtain  a  plant  of  it  at  an  early  day.    This  I  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  some  time  since,  after  being  re- 
peatedly assured  by  a  leading  florist  here  that  the 
President  Garfield  Bouvardia  was  a  myth,  and 
that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  double  pink 
Bouvardia.     He  says  he  has  frequently  bought 
plants  so  labelled,  but  in  all  cases  the  flowers  were 
white,  or  very  nearly  white.     Whether  his  plants 
were  in  reality  only  Alfred  Neuner  or  a  sport 
from    it    or    the    Garfield    I    know    not  ;    but 
that    my    collection    now    embraces    a    genuine 
pink    double    Bouvardia   is    a    fact    of    which 
I  am  really  very  proud.    Compared  with  The 
Garden  plate,  my  flowers  are  finer  in  every  re 
spect.     The  colour  is  fully  as  deep,  the  florets 
much  more  double,  each  one  having  twelve  petals 
instead  of  eight,  as  represented  in  the  plate,  and 
the  corymbs  are  larger,  some  having  25  florets 
each.    At  present  I  have  a  small  plant  of  it  with 
nine  large  corymbs  upon  it  and  most  of  them 
are  already  in  bloom.    Another  pretty  feature  of 
my  flowers  is  that  many,  if  not,  in  fact,  most  of 
the  petals  have  a  fine  delicate  line  of  light  green 
running  down  the    centre  of    each  little  petal. 
This  is  very  distinctly  marked  at  first,  and  gradu- 
ally disappears  after  the  floret  has  been  expanded 
two  or  three  days.   I  think  it  enhances  the  beauty 
of  the  flower  materially.     I  find  also  that  this 
Bouvardia,  in  addition  to  being  a  free  bloomer, 
has  the  faculty  of  retaining  its  flowers  for  a  long 
while  after  expansion,  and  they  remain  compara- 
tively fresh.    I  have  flowers  now  that  have  been 
f  ally  expanded  over  a  week,  and  they  are  pretty 
yet.     This  is  a  valuable  feature  which  single  Bou- 
vardias  do  not  possess,  and  florists  will  not  fail 
to  appreciate  it.     For  cut  flowers  President  Gar- 
field Bouvardia  must  surely  prove   an  exquisite 
little  gem.  Indeed,  the  only  thing  it  lacks  to  make 
it  perfection  is  fragrance.    But  even  without  that, 
no  one  who  once  gets  it  in  his  collection,  even 
though  it  be  among  his  few  plants  in  a  sunny 
window  in  winter,  will  ever  care  to  be  without  it. 
Alfred   Neuner,    the  double  white,    is,    of 
course,  almost  equally  valuable,  though  not  quite 
so  new,  and  it  should  be  grown  as  a  companion  to 
the  pink.   Its  habits  are  very  similar,  it  being  also 
very  floriterous  and  easily  grown.     With  a  pretty 
warm  atmosphere  that  is  not  allowed  to  become 
tjo  dry,  and  due  vigilance  in  looking  after  mealy 
bug,  which  is  apt  to  infest  this  genus  of  plants,  I 
see  no  reason    for  lack    of  success   in  growing 
Bouvardias.     Surely    I    will    be     pardoned    for 
pointing,  with  some  pride,  to  the  fact  that  the 
two  double  varieties  here  spoken  of  (and  I  believe 
they  are  the  only  double  sorts  known  as  yet) 
originated  in  the  United  States  with  the  firm  of 
Nauz  and  Neuner,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  the 
white  being  sent  out  by  them  in  the  spring  of 
ISSl,  and  the  pink  some  months  later,  if  my  in- 
formation is  correct. 

In  regard  to  propagation,  I  have  no  experience 
as  yet.  Whether,  as  has  been  stated,  slips  from 
side  shoots  have  a  tendency  to  produce  a  reversion 
to  the  single-flowering  species  or  not  is  an  in- 
teresting question,  which  I  shall  be  glad  to  decide 
for  myself.  The  doubles  being  sports  originally, 
such  erratic  conduct  would  not  be  at  all  incon- 
sistent with  natural  laws,  and  they  are  thus  not 
at  all  amenable  to  rigid  botanical  rules.  But 
let  us  be  satisfied  if  we  can  reproduce  them  from 
strong  leading  shoots,  the  removal  of  which  is 
generally  beneficial  to  the  parent  plants. 

Kingston,  jY.  1'.  H.  Hendricks. 


more  was  thought  much  of.  If  crossed  with  the 
Zanzibar  Balsam  (Impatiens  Sultani),  which  is  of 
similar  habit  and  character,  and  which  seeds 
freely,  we  may  soon  have  something  new  between 
them.  Hybrids  of  this  class  may  possibly  prove 
to  be  good  bedders,  as  I.  Sultani  is  said  to  stand 
out  and  do  well  in  summer.  If  anyone  has  given 
it  a  trial  out-of-doors  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  how 
it  behaved,  for  if  it  really  will  succeed  in  beds  or 
borders  anything  like  what  it  does  in  pots  it  will 
be  charming,  as  it  affords  quite  a  new  shade  of 
colour,  the  flowers  being  a  bright  rosy  red. — S.  D. 


Impatiens  Jerdonise  — I  was  glad  to  see 
this  Balsim  (p.  107)  brought  under  notice.  It  is 
a  showy  plant,  which  some  thirty  years  ago  or 


CEINUMS  AND  HYMENOCALLIS. 

These  consist  mostly  of  large  growing  bulbous 
plants  that  bear  very  fine  flowers;  they  are  so  nearly 
allied  to  Pancratiums,  that,  so  far  as  their  cultural  re- 
quirements are  concerned,  they  need  to  be  treated 
much  in  the  same  way  that  will  suffice  for  the  last- 
named  division  of  Amaryllids,  only  there  is  this 
that  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  management 
of  the  several  species  belonging  to  the  collective 
Order,  that  they  come  from  widely  different  parts 
of  the  world  ;  some  are  found  indigenous  to  the 
hot  low  districts  of  India,  and  also  the  warmer 
parts  of  America  and  the  West  Indies;  others, 
again,  are  met  with  in  the  cool  hill  regions  of 
India  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Consequent 
upon  this,  although  most  of  them  enjoy  a  liberal 
amount  of  heat  during  the  growing  season,  still 
there  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  degree  of 
warmth  they  will  stand  when  at  rest.  From  this 
it  is  obvious  that  the  cultivator  will  have  to  be 
guided  by  the  temperature  of  the  country  from 
which  the  respective  kinds  come  that  he  happens 
to  grow.  Like  most  plants  of  a  kindred  nature,  after 
their  growth  is  completed  they  require  a  good  rest, 
at  which  time  they  must  be  kept  dry.  All  the 
Crinums  and  Hymenocallis  can  be  raised  from 
seeds,  which  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe ;  when 
this  will  be,  of  course  will  depend  on  the  time  of 
their  blooming.  Supposing  that  ripe  seeds  are  at 
hand  during  the  later  months  of  the  year,  prepare 
a  large  seedpan,  drain  and  fill  it  with  sifted  loam, 
to  which  add  enough  sand  to  make  it  moderately 
open ;  press  the  soil  firmly  down  and  strew  the 
seeds  over  the  surface  about  an  inch  apart, 
sprinkling  a  very  little  soil  over  them  ;  stand  in 
an  ordinary  stove  temperature,  and  give  as  much 
water  as  will  keep  the  material  slightly  moist ;  in 
the  course  of  a  couple  of  months  the  young  plants 
will  appear,  after  which  place  them  near  the 
light,  continuing  to  maintain  the  soil  in  a  healthy 
state  as  to  moisture,  but  not  too  wet.  In  the 
spring  increase  the  heat  as  requisite  for  the  other 
occupants  of  the  house  or  pit  in  which  they  are 
located.  Their  growth  is  not  nearly  so  rapid  as  in 
the  case  of  plants  that  come  sooner  to  maturity  ; 
they  will  bear  full  exposure  to  the  sun  except  in 
the  brightest  weather,  and  even  then  use  no 
shading  unless  the  leaves  show  signs  of  being 
injured.  By  midsummer  prepare  some  more  pans 
or  pots  with  soil  a  little  less  sandy  than  was  used 
for  the  seeds,  and  prick  the  seedlings  out  2 
inches  apart,  pressing  the  earth  quite  solid  about 
them.  During  the  summer  they  will  bear  as  much 
warmth  as  most  stove  plants,  with  a  fair  quantity 
of  air  daily,  and  water  as  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
soil  in  a  fairly  moist  state.  Give  more  air  with  a 
lower  temperature  in  the  autumn  ;  winter  them 
in  about  60°,  but  do  not  let  the  soil  get  dry,  as  the 
object  is  not  to  subject  the  bulbs  to  a  dry  course 
of  treatment  until  they  are  strong  enough  to 
flower.  The  spring  following  move  singly  into  5- 
inch  or  G-inch  pots,  treating  generally  as  hitherto, 
syringing  overhead  daily  to  keep  down  insects. 
If  they  have  plenty  of  heat,  they  will  thrive  fast 
this  the  second  season,  and  by  the  autumn,  when 
the  temperature  is  again  reduced,  they  will  have 
grown  to  a  considerable  size. 

Winter  as  before,  and  in  the  spring  they  should 
be  big  enough  for  putting  into  S-inchor  9-inch  pots. 
Their  management  through  the  summer  will  re- 
quire to  be  similar  to  that  to  which  they  have  so 
far  been  subjected,  and  in  the  autumn  some  of  the 
strongest  should  have  the  soil  gi'adually  let  to  get 
into  a  semi-dry  state,  giving  only  as  much  water 


as  will  prevent  their  being  injured  by  over-drying. 
Again  start  them  with  warmth  and  moisture  in 
the  spring,  keeping  the  strongest  that  have  been 
dried  in  the  same  pots,  but  giving  a  shift  to  the 
others.  Through  the  summer  those  that  have 
been  submitted  to  dry  treatment  may  be  expected 
to  flower,  after  which  move  them  into  larger  pots 
and  encourage  free  growth  up  till  autumn.  During 
the  ensuing  winter  all  that  seem  strong  enough 
may  be  subjected  to  drier  treatment,  after  which 
they  may  be  expected  to  bloom  regularly.  Their 
natural  time  of  flowering  varies  in  the  various 
kinds,  and  the  treatment  they  receive  causes  a 
still  further  difEerence,  so  that  with  a  sufiicient 
number  they  may  be  had  in  bloom  over  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  year.  All  the  species  increase 
by  offsets,  which,  when  they  have  attained  snlB- 
cient  size  will  bloom  if  left  growing  with  the 
parent  plant,  in  which  case  the  size  of  pot  is  the 
only  question,  but  mostly  it  will  be  found  best 
when  the  offsets  have  gained  considerable  strength 
to  take  them  off  and  grow  them  separately  ;  this 
is  best  done  in  spring  just  before  growth  com- 
mences. The  treatment  of  the  divided  plants 
will  require  to  be  in  every  way  similar  to  that 
advised  for  the  seedlings.  Like  most  other  bul- 
bous plants  of  a  kindred  nature,  they  do  not  like 
larger  pots  than  necessary  to  grow  and  sustain 
them  up  to  full  size,  and  they  want  a  good  hold- 
ing soil. 

Species  and  varieties. — There  are  a  large 
number  of  kinds  known  to  cultivators,  but  the 
following  will  usually  be  found  sufiicient  for 
ordinary  use.  Most  of  them  bear  umbels  of  from 
a  dozen  to  thirty  highly  fragrant  flowers.  Crinum 
amabile. — This  is  a  reddish  purple  species  from 
the  East  Indies.  C.  giganteum.— A  large  strong 
growing  kind  that  has  very  large  umbels  of  white 
flowers  ;  a  native  of  Guinea.  C.  asiaticum. — This 
is  also  a  white  flowered  species ;  it  comes  from 
China,  and  is  a  very  desirable  plant.  C.  Lindley- 
anum  bears  white  and  purple  flowers  ;  a  hand- 
some kind  introduced  from  Mazanham.  C.  ameri- 
canum. — A  well-known  kind,  with  pure  white 
flowers,  very  fragrant ;  from  South  America. 
C.  ornatum  Herbertianum. — A  garden  hybrid, 
ground  colour  blush,  striped  with  bright 
red.  C.  scabrum.— White,  striped  with  red ; 
a  native  of  California.  C.  erubescens. — A  white 
flowered  sort  from  the  West  Indies.  Plymenocallis 
caribbosa. — A  handsome  white-flowered  species 
that  requires  a  strong  heat  to  grow  it  well ;  a 
native  of  the  West  Indies.  IT.  speciosa. — Also  a 
white  flowered  kind  from  the  West  Indies.  H. 
macrostephana. — A  most  beautiful  dwarf  growing 
sort  with  white  flowers,  one  of  the  finest  of  all 
the  species. 

Insects. — These  plants  are  not  much  subject 
to  insects,  although  red  spider  will  live  on  the 
foliage.  But  this  can  easily  be  kept  down  by 
syringing.  If  scale,  mealy  bug,  or  thrips 
attack  them,  sponging  will  be  the  most  effectual. 

T.  Baines. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  IN  NEW  YORK. 
The  display  of  Chrysanthemums  made  by  the 
New  York  Horticultural  Society  at  its  hall  in  that 
city  on  November  7  was  generally  admitted  to  be 
the  largest  and  best  special  floral  exhibition  ever 
held  in  New  York.  This  flower  has  not  yet  be- 
come as  fashionable  here  as  in  England,  nor  is  it 
grown  to  any  such  extent  as  we  read  of  it  there  ; 
but  it  has  been  gradually  gaining  favour  of  late 
years  here,  and  bids  fair  to  attain  even  greater 
popularity  in  the  near  future.  In  confirmation  of 
this  the  success  of  the  exhibition  in  question  is  a 
significant  instance.  Few  plants  known  to  florists 
present  so  much  diversity  in  the  form  and  colour 
of  their  flowers  as  are  found  amongst  Chrysanthe- 
mums. Hybridisers  have  now  given  us  almost  every 
shade  and  shape  that  can  be  desired  by  the  most  fas- 
tidious. Those  who  are  not  satisfied  with  the  close, 
regular,  stiff  flowers  in  the  Chinese  varieties  can 
have  the  more  graceful  blooms  afforded  by  the 
Japanese  sorts,  and  those  who  are  averse  to  coarse, 
tall-growing  plants  have  only  to  choose  from  the 
Pompone  or  dwarf  class.  At  the  above  exhibition 
some  fine  specimens  were  shown  that  were  trained 
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in  a  single  stem  some  i  feet  high  and  then  allowed 
to  branch  like  a  dwarf  Apple  tree  that  was  loaded 
with  bloom.  A  very  large  and  interestine;  collec- 
tion of  seedlings  was  shown,  most  of  which  were 
crosses  between  Japanese  sorts.  In  these,  as  well 
as  the  general  collection,  Hallock  &  Thorpe,  of 
Long  Island,  were  leading  exhibitors,  and  their 
plants  attracted  much  attention.  This  firm 
took  thirty-one  first  prizes  in  the  florists' 
class.  Amongst  these  were  prizes  for  the 
largest  display  of  named  varieties,  for  single 
plants,  groups  of  three,  sis,  twelve,  and  twenty- 
five  of  all  kinds  and  colours,  and  for  the  best  col- 
lection of  seedlings.  They  had  nearly  300  distinct 
sorts  in  their  various  collections.  Dr.  Walcott,  of 
Boston,  Charles  E.  Parnell,  and  John  Ferrell  were 
among  those  who  won  prizes  in  the  amateurs'  class. 
Cash  prizes,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  i'125, 
were  distributed  among  various  growers  and  ex- 
liibitors  in  the  different  classes.  In  a  country 
which  can  boast  of  some  twenty  or  more  societies 
devoted  to  Chrysanthemum  culture,  this  brief 
notice  of  our  little  Chrysanthemum  show  in  New 
York,  which  has  attracted  considerable  interest 
among  florists  on  this  side  the  water,  will,  indeed, 
read  strangely  enough.  But  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  this  is  a  land  of  progress,  pre-eminently  so,  as 
we  claim  here,  but  admittedly  so,  I  think,  in  most 
respects,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  even  our 
florists  will  yet  awake  in  time  to  catch  the  spirit 
of  the  age  and  country  in  which  they  live,  and 
that  our  people  will  yet  pause  long  enough  in 
their  mad  career  for  pain  to  extend  to  such  florists 
and  plant-growers  that  support  and  encourage- 
ment which  they  will  then  deserve,  and  which 
has  been  so  persistently  withheld  in  the  past. 
Every  lover  of  Nature  in  this  fair  land,  where  she 
has  strewn  so  much  beauty  and  granted  so  many 
favouring  elements  of  soil  and  climate  to  sustain 
and  encourage  it,  longs  for  the  dawn  of  such  a 
period. 

At  the  above  exhibition  Mr.  Charles  P.  Evans, 
of  Philadelphia,  had  a  fine  cluster  of  Eosebuds, 
which  attracted  marked  attention.  It  was  one  of 
Mr.Bennet's  new  hybrid  Teas,which  have  awakened 
so  much  interest  of  late.  In  shape  the  bud  resem- 
bles Niphetos,  which,  in  fact,  is  its  Tea  parent, 
but  in  colour  it  is  very  like  the  rich,  velvety 
scarlet  so  much  admired  in  General  Jacqueminot. 
Its  fragrance  is  most  delightful,  and  in  all  re- 
spects it  must  prove  a  valuable  acquisition  to 
this  comparatively  new  and  excellent  class  of 
Eose.s.  Mr.  Evans  obtained  his  few  plants  of  this 
variety  at  a  cost  of  .£750,  and  is  said  to  be  under 
bonds  not  to  sell  a  single  plant  of  it  for  four  years. 
This  may  be  proper  in  a  business  point  of  view, 
but  it  seems  a  little  unfortunate,  if  not  really  un- 
kind, to  the  public,  unless  the  Eose  is  for  sale 
elsewhere.  H.  Hendeicks. 

Kingston,  N.  Y. 

POTTING  LILIES. 

Eakly  potting  is  doubtless  cue  of  the  prin- 
cipal points  to  be  considered  in  Lily  culture ; 
indeed,  I  much  doubt  if  the  best  results  can 
be  obtained  if  thif  operation  is  delayed  beyond 
the  first  week  in  December.  If  a  pot  of  Lilies 
is  examined  as  soon  as  the  stems  decay,  a 
number  of  healthy  roots  will  be  fonnd 
round  the  outside  of  it  having  all  the  appear- 
ance of  seeking  for  pastures  new.  Give  them 
fresh  soil  and  they  will  at  once  begin  to  take 
possession  of  it,  and  will  be  working  freely  in 
it  by  the  time  the  flower-stems  begin  to  push 
up.  The  influence  of  this  good  food  on  the 
flower-  stems  must  be  very  great,  especially  if 
they  get  the  benefit  of  it  from  the  time  they 
commence  to  form.  I  think  the  best  results 
are  obtained  from  plants  which  have  been 
grown  one  year  in  rather  small  pots,  and 
having  filled  the  same  with  healthy  fibres  are 
shifted  on  without  root  disturbance.  If  a 
moderate  shift  is  given,  the  new  soil  will  be 
pretty  well  filled  with  roots  by  the  time  the 
plants  come  well  into  growth,  and  the  flower- 
stems  ivill  push  up  with  great  strength.   I  have 


had  pots  of  speciosum  rubrum  carrying 
nearly  1.50  flowers,  and  which  were  shifted  on 
in  this  way  from  6-iuch  pots,  never  having  had 
the  ball  disturbed.  Such  specimens  as  these 
form  have  a  far  finer  effect  than  where  bulbs 
of  uniform  size  are  placed  together,  as  they 
better  represent  the  true  habit  of  the  species. 
I  agree  with  a  correspondent  who  considers 

Large  pots  a  mistake  for  auratum.  This 
Lily  is  rather  tender-rooted,  and  does  not  so 
quickly  and  thoroughly  become  master  of  the 
soil  as  speciosum,  longiflorum,  and  some  other 
kinds.  Therefore,  it  is  safer  not  to  give  it  more 
soil  than  it  is  likely  to  be  able  to  thoroughly 
fill  with  fibre,  or  there  is  much  danger  of  its 
becoming  sour  during  a  period  of  heavy  rain- 
fall. It  is  certainly  wiser  in  the  case  of  this 
Lily  to  give  less  pot-room,  and  rely  upon  weak 
suoplies  of  liquid  manure,  when  the  compost 
becomes  packed  with  roots.  Some  use  loam  for 
this  Lily,  and  if  of  a  very  fibrous  character, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  may  be  employed  with 
safety  ;  but  I  would  counsel  the  inexperienced 
to  I'ely  on  pure  peat,  as,  being  naturally  anti- 
septic, the  roots  arc  not  easily  injured  in  it,  es- 
pecially if  about  a  sixth  of  white  sand  is  added. 
Potted  firmly  and  with  good  drainage,  there  is 
but  little  danger  of  the  roots  becoming  inactive 
or  perishing,  and  I  always  think  that  the 
foliage  assumes  a  deeper  hue  when  peat  forms 
the  greater  portion,  or,  indeed,  the  whole  of  the 
compost.  Speciosum,  on  the  contrary,  being 
altogether  of  a  more  robust  character,  seems 
to  require  stronger  food — a  good  compost  con- 
sisting of  loam  and  peat  in  equal  parts,  with  a 
little  leaf-mould  and  a  dash  of  silver  sand. 

Good  drainage  is  indispensable,  the  more 
especially  as  they  have  to  pass  the  greater  por- 
tion of  their  growing  time  in  the  open  air,  and 
over  the  crocks  should  be  placed  a  little  very 
fibrous  material,  with  a  handful  of  soot  on  that, 
which  will  keep  worms  out  until  the  pots  be- 
come full  of  roots,  and  no  damage  can  well 
be  done  by  them.  There  can  be  no  better  place 
for  them  after  potting  than  a  cold  frame,  where 
they  can  be  plunged  up  to  the  rims  of  the  pots 
all  the  winter,  as  thus  circumstanced  the  soil 
remains  without  watering  in  just  the  condition 
most  favourable  for  the  production  of  roots. 
Generally  speaking,  by  the  early  spring  roots 
are  already  woi-king  round  the  sides  of  the  pots, 
and  by  the  time  they  are  placed  in  the  open 
the  soil  will  be  so  occupied  by  them  as  to  obviate 
danger  from  heavy  rains.  J.  0.  B. 


ABUTILONS  IN  WINTER. 

As  winter  after  winter  comes  round  the  value 
of  Abutilons  as  winter  flowering  plants  becomes 
apparent.  Many  of  them  may  easily  be  made 
to  bloom  all  the  year  round,  but  their  flowers 
are  more  useful  during  the  short  days  in  the 
winter  than  in  summer.  They  may  now  be 
had  of  almost  all  colours,  and  all  of  them  are 
nearly  equally  effective.  Some  kinds  bloom, 
however,  more  freely  in  winter  than  others. 
One  which  blooms  profusely  from  October  until 
March  is  the  one  named  Waverley.  It  is  a 
robust  grower.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
great  clusters,  and  their  colour  isa  deep  and 
intense  yellow.  They  are  large  in  size,  and  may 
either  be  cut  off  in  clusters  or  singly  for  house 
decoration.  Brilliant,  Dazzle,  King  of  Eoses, 
purpnreum  and  Scarlet  Gem  are  all  fine  bright 
flowering  kinds,  and  wherever  there  is  a  green- 
house or  conservatory  quantities  of  them  should 
be  grown  They  are  no  precarious  subjects  to 
deal  with;  on  the  contrary,  every  one  of  them 
grows  freely,  and  gives  satisfaction  without  any 
coddling.  Insects  have  a  special  dislike  to 
them  ;  our  plants  are  never  infested  by  them 


a  fact  which  speaks  for  itself.  Winter  bloom- 
ing plants  are  propagated  in  the  spriug,  and 
grown  on  in  a  cool  frame,  or  in  the  open  air  in  a 
sheltered  spot  throughout  the  summer.  While 
out  of  doors  they  must  have  plenty  of  water 
and  the  shoots  must  be  well  pinched  in,  as  the 
plants  should  be  kept  very  dwarf  until  autumn, 
when  young  growths  may  be  allowed  to  form, 
and  it  is  these  which  flower  all  winter.  Old 
l^lants  grown  on  inlO  or  12-inch  pots  supply  very 
large  quantities  of  flowers,  but  spring-rooted 
cuttings  make  fine  useful  plants,  and  are  best 
for  conservatory  decoration.  We  hardly  ever 
allow  any  flowers  to  form  during  the  summer, 
but  conserve  the  energies  of  the  plants  for 
winter  flowering.  The  blooms  open  quite  freely 
in  a  temperature  of  60",  and  no  matter 
how  cold  the  weather  may  be  they  never  show 
any  signs  of  "  damping  off."  Abutilons  are 
plants  suited  in  every  way  for  amateurs,  as  no 
art  is  needed  ,to  grow  them  and  they  bloom 
well  without  any  special  care.  They  should 
have  about  this  time  liberal  quantities  of 
manure  water  at  the  root,  and  as  soon  as 
any  flowers  decay  they  should  be  plucked  off, 
as  they  are  much  inclined  to  form  seed-pods, 
and  that  always  reduces  their  ability  to  flower 
well.  A  dozen  small  plants  of  such  a  kind  as 
Waverley  will  supply  many  scores  of  flowers 
weekly,  and  there  is  no  kind  of  floral  decoration 
into  which  they  cannot  be  introduced  with 
the  best  effect.  Cambrian. 


Eucharis  amazonlca. — Under  cool  treat- 
ment the  flowers  of  this  lovely  plant  come  much 
larger  than  those  brought  on  rapidly  in  heat. 
This  Eucharis  cannot,  however,  be  grown  satisfac- 
torily in  a  cool  temperature,  but  if  as  soon  as  the 
flower-spikes  show  themselves  the  plants  are  taken 
to  an  intermediate  house,  the  blossoms  will  be 
larger  than  would  be  the  case  if  they  continued 
in  a  higher  temperature.  We  have  quite  lately 
proved  this  to  be  so.  Having  more  flowering  plants 
than  we  could  accommodate  in  the  stove,  half  of 
the  number  were  taken  to  another  house  in  which 
the  temperature  was  quite  1 5°  lower ;  those  so 
treated  have  much  larger  flowers  than  those  which 
remained  where  they  were. — J.  C.  C. 

Exhibiting  ChrysanthamurQa.  — Now, 
when  Chrysanthemum  shows  are  about  over  for 
this  season,  a  few  words  of  advice  with  regard  to 
making  up  lists  of  prizes  for  next  year  may  not 
be  out  of  place.  What  I  would  suggest  is  that 
prizes  be  given  for  out  blooms  shown  with  foliage 
as  grown  on  stems  6  inches  above  the  board,  and 
shown  in  variety,  fay,  back  row,  Japanese ;  middle 
row,  incurved  ;  and  front  row,  large  Anemone. 
These  would  have  a  good  effect  arranged  on  an 
exhibition  table,  and  would  give  all  good  growers 
the  same  chance  of  becoming  prize  winners.  As 
matters  stand  now,  the  best  dresser  is  most  likely 
to  be  most  successful.  The  flowers  shown  with 
foliage  as  grown,  without  cups  or  collars  to  hold 
them  together,  would  also  look  much  more  natural 
than  they  do  now.— G.  ^iT'EsrB.TiS.St.John'sIfwsery, 
Putiisy. 

Eclieveriaretusa. — As  a  flowering  plant  for 
the  greenhouse  in  winter  this  Echeveria  has  few 
rivals,  especially  if  the  small  amount  of  attention 
needed  by  it  be  taken  into  consideration.  Small 
specimens  of  it  in  5-inch  pots  are  useful  for  many 
purposes;  they  produce  offsets  freely,  thus  form- 
ing a  cluster  of  three  or  four  together,  and  beside 
the  principal  or  centre  plant  some  of  these  are 
occasionally  strong  enough  to  flower,  and  half-a- 
dozen  or  so  such  flower-spikes  are  very  attractive. 
The  best  flowering  specimens  are  those  that  have 
been  grown  in  an  exposed  position  during  summer 
and  only  reruoved  under  cover  in  autumn.  In  our 
case  we  pot  them  in  the  spring,  or  rather  early  in 
summer,  when  all  danger  from  frost  is  over,  and 
place  them  on  a  bed  of  coal  ashes,  where  they  re- 
main till  autumn.  In  petting,  any  offsets  needed 
for  propagation  are  taken  off,  and,  if  plentiful, 
three  or  four  together  are  put  into  one  pot.     To- 
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wards  the  end  of  the  summer  they  commence  to 
push  up  flower-spikes  in  quantity,  which  should  be 
pinched  oil  till  required.  In  this  way  a  succession 
can  be  kept  up,  as  they  come  into  flower  soon  after 
pinching  is  discontinued.  This  Echeveria  will 
also  grow  readily  from  seeds,  but  as  the  plants 
make  but  slow  progress  during  their  earlier  stages, 
they  are  best  propagated  by  offsets. — H.  P. 

Allamandaa  (see  p.  391). — When  we  used  to 
grow  these  for  exhibition  we  did  not  find  any  ad- 
vantage in  plunging  them  in  bottom-heat  after 
having  fairly  broken  them  into  fresh  growth  in 
spring.  The  best  plan  by  which  an  even  set  of 
bloom  can  be  secured  is  to  head  the  young 
growths  partially  back,  thereby  producing  a  si- 
multaneous break  that  will  invariably  set  all  at 
once,  or  nearly  so.  By  this  method  two  shoots  at 
least  should  be  pushed  forth  from  every  one 
stopped,  being  a  considerable  gain  eventually  in 
the  way  of  flower-spikes.  In  order  to  bring  an 
AUamanda,  such  as  A.  Hendersoni,  for  instance, 
into  good  bloom  for  exhibition,  the  pinching  should 
bo  done  about  twelve  weeks  before  the  exhibition 
takes  place  for  which  it  is  intended.  The  plant, 
when  set  for  bloom,  should  be  elevated  as  close  to 
the  glass  as  will  ensure  the  safety  of  the  young 
shoots,  full  exposure  to  sunshine  at  all  times  being 
aimed  at.  This  will  ensure  flowers  of  greater 
substance,  the  petals  of  which  will  not  so  quickly 
reflex,  a  failing  that  Allamandas  have  if  grown  in 
shade  or  at  a  great  distance  from  the  glass.  Most 
exhibitors  on  an  extensive  scale  avoid  having  ra- 
course  to  bottom-heat  more  than  is  really  neces- 
sary. Plants  so  treated  are  more  liable  to  suffer 
from  exposure  to  a  lower  temperature  than  those 
otherwise  grown,  but  some  amount  of  suffering 
cannot,  in  all  cases,  be  avoided. — J.  Hudson. 

Aralia  Sieboldl  and  its  variegated  variety 
are  amongst  the  very  best  of  room  plants,  as  dust 
and  a  dry  atmosphere  do  not  hurt  them  much. 
Plants  of  them  may  be  grown  in  6-inch  and  7-inoh 
pots  that  will  fill  a  large  vase ;  they  shed  some  of 
their  lower  leaves  at  this  time  of  year,  but  quickly 
produce  quantities  of  young  ones  to  replace  those 
shed.  After  a  time,  however,  they  get  too  long  in 
the  stem  for  vase  plants,  and,  therefore,  young 
vigorous  plants  must  be  substituted.  As  an  out- 
door decorative  plant,  too,  this  Aralia  is  most  use- 
ful ;  it  withstands  ordinary  winters  in  the  milder 
parts  of  the  kingdom  without  any  protection.  It 
is,  however,  as  a  pot  plant  for  conservatory  or 
room  decoration  all  the  year  round  that  it  is  so 
valuable,  young  plants  of  it  in  moderate-sized 
pots  with  fine  spreading  foliage  having  a  tropical 
effect  in  vases  or  plant  stands.  In  order  to  pro- 
mote luxuriant  growth,  rather  rich  light  soil 
should  be  used  ;  and  as  it  is  a  very  vigorous  and 
abundant  rooting  plant,  plenty  of  water  and  oc- 
casional supplies  of  liquid  manure  should  be  given 
if  plenty  of  fine  leaves  are  desired.  It  is  a  plant 
but  little  troubled  with  insect  pests,  but  a  good 
sponging  and  frequent  syringings  with  clean 
water  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  healthy  shining 
look  of  the  foliage.— James  Geoom,  Gos_port. 


SHORT  NOTES.— INDOOR. 


BlUbergia  rhodocyanea  purpurea  is  described  as 
bem.;  a  flue  addition  to  tlie  family  of  Bromehads.  being 
quite  distinct  from  every  oilier  known  Billbergia.  It  was 
raised  by  M,  Davron,  nurseryman  at  Clierbourc,  and  is  in 
the  hands  of  .M.  Truffaut,  of  VerBailles.— J.  C.  B. 

Count  Brazzi'3  white  Neapolitan  Violet.  -  Of 
this  we  have  some  good  examples.  It  is  undoubtedly  the 
finest  of  all  the  double  white  Violets,  and  one  which,  when 
better  known,  is  sure  to  become  popular,  ^ye  have  lilie- 
wise  a  very  fine  double  blue  variety,  also  raised  by  Count 
Erazzi  —Daniel  Bros.,  Norwich. 

Cytlsus  flllpea.— In  growth  .and  appearance  tliis  is 
not  unlikH  a  miniature  form  of  Broom,  but  the  shoots  are 
very  slender  and  ele,'ant,  and  the  flowers  are  produced  in 
great  numbers  all  over  the  plant.  At  Singleton  this  Cytisua 
13  grown  in  6-inoh  pots,  and  used  with  excellent  ettect  for 
house  and  table  decoration  —CiMBRIAN. 

Jastlcla  8pecl03a.-Neat  little  bushes  in  B-inch  or 
6-inch  pots  of  this  Justicia  are  just  now  very  useful  in 
many  ways  for  decorative  purposts,  the  whole  of  the  plants 
being  E  iblded  with  purple  flowers.  In  the  temperate 
house  at  K-  w,  m  c  nnpany  with  Sericographis  uhiesbregliti 
this  Jnsticia  IS  quite  a  luiglit  and  striking  feature  in  one 
of  the  octagons.— ALPHA. 


Rivinas  In  fruit.— By  a  little  judicious 
treatment  these  can  be  had  in  fruit  at  almost  any 
time  of  the  year,  but  it  is  during  the  dull  months 
of  autumn  and  winter  that  they  are  most  appre- 
ciated, and  that  season  is  also  their  general  time 
of  fruiting,  provided  they  are  left  to  themselves. 
Eivinas  are  quick-growing  subjects,  but  form, 
nevertheless,  neat,  bushy  plants,  that  are  most 
effective  when  in  6-inch  pots,  studded  with  small 
red  or  yellow  berries.  They  are  readily  increased 
by  means  of  cuttings  or  seeds,  both  of  which  grow 
without  difiSculty,  and  both  appear  to  be  equally 
floriferous.  Moderately  good  soil  of  any  kind 
suits  them,  and  they  thrive  well  either  in  a  stove 
or  intermediate  house  ;  indeed,  during  summer 
they  do  well  in  a  greenhouse.  Plants  well  grown 
and  fruited  are  useful  for  table  decoration.  The 
sorts  in  cultivation  are  R.  Isevis,  in  which  the 
berries  are  bright  crimson ;  R.  flava,  a  yellow- 
fruited  kind ;  and  R.  humilis,  a  red- berried  species, 
in  which  the  foliage  is  more  hairy  than  in  the  two 
preceding.  Cuttings  struck  in  the  spring  and 
grown  on  during  summer  make  handsome  plants 
in  the  autumn. — P. 

Clerodendron  f allax.— In  small  pots  this 
Clerodendron,  owing  to  its  free  flowering  habit,  is 
very  handsome,  and  withal  a  plant  of  easy  culture. 
Late  in  spring  I  struck  several  cuttings  of  it, 
and  although  limited  to  4-inch  or  5-inoh  pots, 
most  of  them  have  flowered  lately,  or  are  rapidly 
approaching  that  stage.  Its  clusters  of  intensely 
bright  crimson  flowers  are  very  conspicuous  even 
though  the  whole  plant  be  not  more  than  from 
9  inches  to  12  inches  high.  In  the  shape  of 
of  large  specimens  it  is  when  in  blossom  a  strik- 
ing object.  The  young  plants  under  notice 
were  kept  during  the  summer  in  an  interme- 
diate house,  where  they  were  frequently  syringed 
in  order  to  keep  down  their  greatest  pest — red 
spider.  This  Clerodendron  is  readily  propagated 
either  by  means  of  cuttings  made  of  the  young 
shoots,  by  seeds,  or  by  pieces  of  the  roots.  For 
cuttings,  free  growing  shoots  should  be  chosen, 
which  root  quickly  if  kept  close  in  a  stove  tem- 
perature. Fertile  seeds,  too,  are  freely  produced 
even  by  small  plants,  and  when  ripe  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  sow  them  in  well-drained  pots  of 
sandy  soil  and  place  them  in  a  stove.  Root  cut- 
tings may  be  taken  when  repotting  or  otherwise 
disturbing  an  old  plant.  The  roots  chosen  should 
not  be  smaller  than  a  straw ;  they  should  be  cut 
into  pieces  about  from  1  inch  to  2  inches  long, 
and  then  dibbled  into  pots  of  sandy  soil,  the  upper 
portion  of  the  cutting  being  just  covered.  The 
general  treatment  is  the  same  as  that  for  shoot 
cuttings. — H. 

Grreentiouse  Rhododendrons— In  the 

temperature  of  a  warm  greenhouse,  or  perhaps 
more  correctly  speaking  an  intermediate  house, 
where  at  the  present  time  the  thermometer  ranges 
between  55°  and  65°,  these  Rhododendrons  are 
flowering  freely,  and  that,  too,  not  only  in  the 
case  of  large  plants,  but  also  in  that  of  plants  a 
few  inches  high.  Amongst  them  the  most  conti- 
nuous bloomers  are  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  (bright 
crimson)  and  Princess  Royal  (pale  pink),  but  all 
possess  the  perpetual-flowering  property  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.  The  only  insect  pests  that  infest 
them  are  thrips,  and  they  seldom  make  their  ap- 
pearance unless  the  plants  are  kept  too  hot  and 
dry,  as,  for  instance,  where  fire  heat  is  employed 
during  the  summer,  when  it  does  more  harm 
than  good.  Although  these  tube-flowered  kinds 
have  sprung  from  the  white  R.  jasminiflorum  and 
the  orange  R.  javanioum,  intercrossed  with  each 
other,  there  is  now  a  great  variety  in  colour 
amongst  them,  some  of  the  most  distinct  being 
Princess  Royal,  one  of  the  first  hybrids  raised  in 
this  class,  but  still  among  the  best  of  the  pink- 
flowering  kinds  ;  Duchess  of  Teck,  light  buff- 
yellow,  shaded  with  rose  ;  Taylori,  bright  pink, 
with  the  outside  of  the  tube  white ;  Duchess  of 
Edinburgh,  bright  orange-crimson,  very  showy ; 
Princess  Alexandra,  blush-white  ;  Duchess  of 
Connaught,  in  a  general  way  like  Duchess  of 
Edinburgh,  but,  though  equally  bright,  of  quite  a 
different  shade  of  crimson ;  Pink  Beauty,  deeper 
m   colour   than  Princess  Royal,  and  larger  in  the 


blossoms.  To  these  hybrids  must  be  added  the 
typical  Rhododendron  jasminiflorum,  which  pro- 
duces pure  white  flowers  at  all  seasons,  and  is 
still  one  of  the  best  of  all  tender  Rhododendrons. 
— Alpha. 
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PLATE  417. 
THE  MAGNOLIAS. 

(WITH   A   COLOUKKD   ILLUSTRATION   OP 
M.  PAEVIFLORA.*) 

The  genus  Magnolia  was  named  in  honour  of 
Pierre  Magnol,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Botany 
at  Montpellier,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  it 
falls  to  the  lot  of  very  few  botanists  to  have  their 
name  and  fame  commemorated  by  so  fine  a  genus. 
There  are  about  a  score  of  species  at  present 
known,  all  of  which  are  mentioned  in  the  course 
of  this  article,  and  of  these  only  four  or  five  are 
not  yet  in  cultivation.  The  headquarters  of  the 
Magnolias  are  China  and  Japan  and  the  United 
States,  only  four  species  being  found  in  the  Hima- 
layan region.  No  other  genus  of  hardy  and  half- 
hardy  trees  can  boast  of  so  many  excellences  as 
the  Magnolias.  The  free-flowering  qualities  and 
great  beauty  of  some  of  the  Japanese  species, 
such  as  conspicua,  obovata,  stellata,  &c.,  are  only 
equalled  by  the  ease  with  which  they  can 
be  cultivated.  As  a  single  specimen  in  a 
conspicuous  position  on  Grass,  at  any  rate 
in  the  south  of  England,  M.  conspicua  and 
some  of  its  allies  are  absolutely  unrivalled.  No 
lover  of  gardening  who  had  ever  seen  the  trees  of 
the  species  just  mentioned  at  Syon  could  ever 
forget  the  effect  produced  by  their  numberless 
snowy  flowers.  M.  grandiflora,  too,  is  perhaps  the 
finest  of  all  wall  plan' s  in  our  climate,  and  some  of 
the  deciduous  kinds  ol  considerably  hardier  consti- 
tution are  in  the  first  rank  of  ornamental  trees  for 
the  adornment  of  parks  and  pleasure  grounds. 
Apart  from  the  large  and  showy  flowers  of  some 
of  these,  they  would  still  occupy  a  high  rank  for 
the  beauty  and  distinct  character  of  their  foliage. 
The  seeds  of  Magnolias  contain  a  considerable 
amount  of  oil,  and  therefore  travel  badly,  and 
retain  their  vitality  only  a  short  time.  When 
packed  tightly  in  clay  or  damp  earth  they  retain 
their  germinative  power  some  months. 

M.  PABViFLORA.f — The  subject  of  the  accom- 
pany ing  coloured  plate  speaks  for  itself ;  it  is  one 
of  the  most  handsome  of  hardy  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  will  doubtless  become  widely  cul- 
tivated and  duly  appreciated  by  all  lovers  of  gar- 
dening. It  is  as  yet  rare,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
it  will  be  rapidly  propagated  and  shortly  distri- 
buted. No  other  figure,  coloured  or  otherwise,  has 
as  yet  appeared  of  this  beautiful  shrub,  if  we  do  not 
take  into  account  a  work  on  botany,  published  at 
the  expense  of  the  Japanese  Government,  the  title 
of  which  I  am  unable  to  give  owing  to  the  fact  that 
every  word,  with  the  exception  of  the  botanical 
name  and  authority,  is  in  Japanese  characters.  The 
nearest  relation  to  the  species  now  under  conside. 
ration  is  the  United  States  M.  glauca.  The 
coloured  plate  given  herewith  was  prepared  from  a 
painting  in  oil  executed  in  America,  to  which  coun- 
try M.  parviflora  was  introduced  from  Japan  ;  pro. 
bably  to  this  fact  is  due  the  absence  in  the  picture 


*  This  plate  is  from  an  oil  sketch  sent  us  by  Mr.  S.  B- 
Parsons,  of  Fiuskiiuj,  Long  Island,  in  whose  nurseries  this 
new  s^iecies  has  jtowtred. 

t  M.  parviflora,  Sieb.  and  Zacc.  Fam.  Nat.,  No.  351 : 
Miquel,  •  Prolusio,"  146 ;  Maximowicz,  "  Melanges  Biolo- 
giques,"  tome  viii.,  p.  609. 
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Flowering  branch  and  fruits  of  the  Umbrella  Tree  (M.  Umbrella). 


Flowers  of  Magnolia  grandiflora. 


Flowering  and  fruiting  brandies  of  M.  glaue 


Foliage  and  flowering  branch  of  M.  cordata. 


Flowers  and  leaves  of  M.  macrophylla. 


Flowers  of  the  Cucumber  Tree  (M.  acumiruila). 
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of  the  hairiness  of  the  leaf-stalk,  &o.  In  the 
article  in  The  Garden,  Vol.  XII.,  p.  229  (copied 
from  the  Tivral  New  Torher),  M.  parviflora  is  in 
all  probability  confused  with  M.  hypoleuca  ;  the 
description  of  the  flowers  there  given  decidedly 
applies  to  those  of  Ihe  last-named  species,  and 
that  of  the  foliage  quite  agrees  with  that  of  M. 
hypoleuca,  and  not  v^ith  M.  parviflora.  There  is  in 
the  Kew  herbarium  a  specimen  of  M.  parviflora, 
no  doubt  correctly  named,  collected  by  Maxi- 
mowicz  in  Japan;  on  this  the  roundish,  poiLt.d 
leaves  have  hairy  stalks  about  half-an-inch  long, 
the  largest  blade  measuring  5  inches  in  length  by 
4  inches  in  breadth, 

M.  STELLATA.* — Few  hardy  plants  introduced 
of  late  years  to  British  gardens  can  vie  with  this 
charming  shrub  in  interest  or  beauty.  It  was  first 
exhibited  in  England  five  years  ago  by  Messrs. 
Veitch,  who  obtained  a  first-class  certificate  for  it. 
The  plant  flowers  very  freely  in  a  young  and  small 
state,  and  makes  an  excellent  subject  for  cool 
conservatory  decoration  ;  it  is,  however,  perfectly 
hardy.  The  beautiful  scented  blossoms  measure 
about  4  inches  across,  and  the  narrow  petals 
are  white  with  an  external  stripe  of  pale  pink. 
Like  most  other  horticultural  introductions  from 
Japan,  this  is  cultivated  by  the  natives,  and  it  was 
observed  more  than  20  years  ago  in  gardens  at 
Nagasaki  by  Oldham.  According  to  Franchet  and 
Savatier,  it  is  wild  in  the  woods  of  Mount  Fusi 
Yama  and  in  Central  Niphon,  where  it  forms  a 
small  tree.  The  name  M.  Halleana,  given  to  the 
species  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Parsons,  of  Flushing,  U.S., 
was  intended  to  commemorate  the  services  to  the 
horticultural  world  of  Dr.  G.  R.  Hall,  who  sent 
from  Japan  to  the  Flushing  Nursery  a  host  of 
interesting  and  valuable  plants.  As,  however, 
this  beautiful  Magnolia  had  been  previously  de- 
scribed under  the  head  of  M.  stellata,  this  latter 
will  have  to  be  kept  up. 

The  purple-flowered  Magnolia  (M.  obo- 
vata).t-A  considerable  number  of  seedling  varieties 
of  this  wonderfully  pretty  shrub  are  in  southern 
gardens,  and  few  plants  are  more  worthy  of  culti- 
vation. In  the  northern  counties  they  require,  in 
most  localities,  the  protection  of  a  wall.  All  the 
forms  I  have  seen  differ  from  the  more  generally 
known  M.  conspicua  in  their  smaller  size,  in  the 
different  form  and  texture  of  their  leaves,  and  also 
in  the  position,  &c.,  of  the  petals,  the  flowers  of  the 
last-named  species  opening  more  widely  than  those 
of  M.  obovata.  The  colours,  too,  are  different, 
purple  and  its  shades  being  the  predominant  tints 
in  M.  obovata,  whilst  white,  or  white  flushed  with 
red  or  pink,  obtains  in  the  M.  conspicua  set.  The 
shoots  when  cut  open  have  a  peculiar  camphor- 
like  odour. 

Var.  discolor  (Vent.  Jardin  de  Malmaison,  t. 
24  ;  M.  purpurea,  Botanical  Magazine,  tab.  390)  is 
a  form  with  larger  flowers  than  the  type. 

Var,  Lennei(" Flore  des  Serres,"xvi.,  tab.  1693; 
Bevue  Horticolc,  1866,  p.  370;  The  Garden,  Vol. 
IX.,  p.  548,  coloured  plate).— This  is  a  strons?- 
growing  form,  with  large  blossoms,  the  outside  of 
the  petals  being  almost  black  at  the  base,  and 
gradually  lightening  towards  the  tips.  A  couple 
of  years  ago  a  specimen  in  the  nursery  of  Mr. 
Scott,  at  Merriott,  was  described  in  The  Garden 
as  being  about  15  feet  in  height  and  as  much 
through,  bearing  upwards  up  a  thousand  flowers. 
M.  Lenuei  originated  as  a  seedling  in  Italy,  and 

..  l?}'  ^''^I'j.'f.  Maximowicz  in  Bulletin  Acad  Petersb.  ; 
M(;iaDges  Biologiques,"  t.  viii.,  p.  609  ;  "Botanical  Maga- 
zine, tab.  6370  ;  Revui  Borticole,  I87S  270  •  Kegel  "  Gar- 
tenflora,"  ISSO,  p.  107.  JI.  Halleana,  Garden,  Vol.'  XIII 
p.  6, 2  (coloured  plate).  Talauma  stellata,  Hiquel,  Prol  us! 
blor.  Japon,  p.  146;  Ann  Mus.  Lugd.  Boi,  p  257 
Buergena  stellata,  Sieb.  and  Zucc.  Fl.  Jap.  f'am.  >'at ,  p' 
7S,  tab.  ua.  ' '' 

_  t  II.  obovata,  Tliunb.  in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc,  ii..  330  (e\cl. 
icon  Ka-mpf  t.  43).  JT.  gracilis,  Salisbury,  "  Paradisus 
Londinensis,  t.  S7  ;  Koch,  "  Dendrologis,"  erst,  theil  ,  p' 
3,J.  M.  glauca  var.  B.,  Tliunb.,  "Flora  Japonioa,"  237! 
Lueigeri.a  obovata,  Sieb  &  Zucc,  Fl.  Jap.  Fam,  Nat.,  i  , 
pt';i„J  ■,^1""'1„®"^''"''"  «'  Magnolia  obovata,  Jliiinel, 
Prolns.,  145.  M.  purpurea,  Loudon,  Arb.  et  Fiut.  Brit.,  i. 
o5.    M    purpm-ea,  Koch,   "Dendrologie,"  erst.  theiL,  S77 


is  supposed  to  be  a  natural  hybrid  between  M. 
obovata  and  M.  conspicua.  M.  Soulangeana  nigra, 
with  tlie  origin  and  history  of  which  I  am  unac- 
quainted, is  a  similar  large-flowered,  deeply- 
coloured  form  I  have  seen  in  fine  flower  in  the 
Coombe  Wood  Nurseries  of  Messrs.  Veitch.  Other 
forms  which  must  be  placed  under  M.  obovata  are 
M.  Borreriana,  M.  rubescens,  M.  Fischeri,  and  M. 
reflorescens. 

M.  COMPRESSA  '■(Maximowicz,  "  Mi^langes  Bio- 
logiques," tome  viii.,  p.  506). — This  is  one  of  the 
only  two  Magnolias  not  yet  introduced  to  cultiva- 
tion which,  so  far,  are  known  to  exist  in  that  ex- 
tremely rich  storehouse  of  horticultural  novelties, 
Japan.  No  figure  of  the  plant  exists  except  one 
in  the  botanical  work  mentioned  in  my  notes  on 
M.  parviflora.  According  to  Maximowicz,  it  is  cul- 
tivated in  gardens  at  Yeddo,  so  there  ought  not  to 
be  much  difficulty  in  adding  its  name  to  our  list 
of  acclimatised  trees,  and  is  found  wild  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Fusi  Yama  and  elsewhere.  It  has  leaves 
from  3  inches  to  5  inclies  in  length  by  about  an 
inch  in  breadth,  and  axillary  flowers  about  the 
size  of  those  of  M.  fuscata,  white,  tinged  and 
striped  with  red. 

M.  SALiciFOLiA  (Maximowicz, "Mfilanges  Bio- 
logiques," tome  viii.,  p.  509 ;  Euergeria  salici- 
folia,  Sieb.  and  Zucc,  Fl.  Jap.  Fam.  Nat.,  348). — 
As  far  as  foliage  is  concerned  this  is  a  very  dis- 
tinct plant ;  the  flowers  are  as  yet  unknown  to 
European  botanists.  The  flowers  are  rather  long- 
stalked,  narrow,  tapering  to  both  ends.  A  native 
of  the  mountains  of  Nippon ;  not  yet  introduced  to 
cultivation. 

M.  KOBUS  (D.C.  Syst.Veget.,  i.,  456;  M.  tomen- 
tosa,  Thunb.  in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc,  ii.,  336  (exclusis 
foliis,  quae  ad  M.  hypoleucam);  M.  glauca  var.  a., 
Thunb.  "  Flora  Japonica,"  236  ;  Kobus,  Kajmpfer, 
"  Icones  Selectic,"  t.  42  ;  M.  Thurberi,  Hort.).— This 
is  a  charming  deciduous  shrub,  with  white,  pink, 
or  purplish  tinted  flowers.  It  is  frequently  con- 
founded with  M.  obovata,  and  also  with  small- 
flowered  forms  of  M.  conspicua.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  woods  of  Southern  Yezo. 

M.  HYPOLEUCA  (Sieb.  &  Zucc.  Fam.  Nat.,  n.  349. 
M.  glauca,  Thunb.  "Flora  Japonica,"  273,  not  of 
Linna3us). — Like  several  other  valuable  orna- 
mental trees,  this  was  first  introduced  into  the 
United  States  from  Japan,  and  afterwards  found 
its  way  to  this  country.  It  is  as  yet  decidedly 
rare  ;  indeed,  the  only  specimens  I  have  seen  are 
in  the  Coombe  Wood  Nurseries  of  Messrs.  Jas. 
Veitch  &  Sons.  In  The  Garden,  Vol.  X VL,  p.  373, 
hypoleuca  is  spoken  of  in  high  terms  of  praise ; 
its  merit  "  lies  chiefly  in  the  great  beauty  of  its 
milk-white  flowers,  which  resemble  those  of  con- 
spicua, and  possess  a  delicious  Banana-like  odour, 
surpassing  that  of  any  other  hardy  Magnolia. 
Bright  and  attractive  in  foliage,  the  underside  of 
the  leaf  is  greenish  white,  hence  the  name."  The 
leaves  are  indeed  striking  enough ;  they  measure 
from  1  foot  to  lA  feet  in  length  by  about  half 
the  width  in  the  broadest  part,  which  is  above 
the  middle.  The  timber  of  this  tree  is  no  doubt 
valuable  in  Japan,  and  in  a  report  by  Iler  Ma- 
jesty's Acting  Consul  at  Hakodati  on  the  lacquer 
industry  of  Japan,  published  last  year,  it  is 
asserted  that  "all  sword  sheaths  have  hitherto 
been  made  of  this  wood."  Charcoal  made  from  it, 
too,  is  used  in  the  polishing  and  preparation  of  the 
high-class  lacquered  articles  for  which  the 
Japanese  are  so  famous.  Japanese  specimens  of 
sword  and  dagger  sheaths,  &c.,  made  of  the  wood 
of  this  Magnolia  are  to  bo  seen  in  the  museum 
(No.  1 )  at  Kew.  Of  the  New  World  species,  this 
comes  nearest  in  general  resemblance  as  well  as 
botanically  to  the  Cucumber  tree.  Magnolia 
acuminata. 

The  Yulan  (M.  conspicua).*  — An  English 
garden  affords  no  more  beautiful  a  sight  than  a 
fine  tree  of  this  Magnolia  in  full  bloom.    Perhans 


■  M.  conspicua,  Salisbury,  "  Paradisus  Londinensis,''  t.  38 
(ISOe) ;  Loudon,  Arb.  et  Frut.  Brit.,  i.,  p.  33.  M.  Kobus, 
Sieb  &  Zucc  ,  Fam.  Nat.,  No.  350  (not  of  De  CandoUe).  M. 
Tulan,  Desfontaine's  "  Histoire  des  Axbres  et  des  Abris- 
seaux,  ii.,  p.  6(1809);  Ronplancl,  "Description  des  Plantes 
Kares  Cultiv^es  :\  Malmaison,"  p.  53,  tab.  20 :  Botanical 
Magazine,  39,  tab.  1621;  Loddiges'  "Botanical  Cabinet." 
11S7  ;  Koch,  "Dendrologie,"  erst,  theil.,  p.  375. 


the  grandest  specimen  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  is  one  at  Syon,  which  Mr.  Woodbridge 
writes  me  is  25  feet  in  height,  with  a  spread  of 
branches  of  34  feet.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
late  frosts  sometimes  damage  the  snowy  flowers 
in  many  places,  even  in  the  south  of  England. 
Against  a  wall,  and  the  tree  bears  cutting  well, 
frost  is  not  so  much  to  be  feared.  No  one  could, 
however,  grumble  at  having  to  shelter  such  a 
beautiful  tree  during  the  flowering  season.  Fsr 
conservatory  work  it  is  thoroughly  fltted,  and  if 
grown  in  large  tubs  in  the  open  air  during  the 
summer  months  and  housed  during  winter  a  splen- 
did crop  of  flowers  in  February  or  March  would 
be  the  result.  This  species  has  been  cultivated  by 
the  Chinese  and  Japanese  from  time  immemorial, 
but  it  is  Iiardly  a  century  since  it  was  first  intro- 
duced to  British  gardens. 

Var.  Soulangeana  (Ann.  Soc.  Hort.  Par.,  l, 
99;  Botanical  Begister,  1164:  Sweet,  "Flower 
Garden,"  260;  Eegel,  "Gartenflora,"  v.,  255,  tab. 
168). — This  variety  originated  near  Paris,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  a  natural  hybrid  between  M.  con- 
spicua and  M.  obovata.  It  has  the  large  flowers 
of  the  former  and  the  purple-tinted  petals  of  the 
latter  species.  There  is  a  tree  at  Syon  15  feet  in 
height,  with  a  spread  of  13  feet.  Scarcely  different 
from  this  varietj-  are  M.  Yulan  grandis  (Rinz  in 
Regel's  "  Gartenflora,"  v.,  tab.  166),  and  also  the 
plants  which  bear  in  gardens  the  names  of  M. 
speciosa,  M.  cyathiformis,  M.  superba,  M.  Alexan- 
drina,  M.  speciosa,  M.  spectabilis,  and  M.  trium- 
phans. 

Var.  Noeberti  (Hort.)  is  a  dwarf-growing 
form,  with  the  habit  of  M.  obovata. 

M.  PUMILA  (Andrews'  "  Botanical  Repository," 
226;  "Ventenat  Jardin  de  la  Malmaison,"  p.  37,  lab. 
^T  \  Botanical  Magazine,  tah.  977.  Talauma  pumila, 
Lindley  in  Penny  Encyclop.  with  figure). — This 
is  a  Chinese  species,  which  was  introduced  to  this 
country  nearly  a  century  ago.  It  has  elliptic, 
wavy,  rather  leathery  glaucous  leaves  and  very 
fragrant,  nodding,  egg-shaped  white  flowers.  For- 
merly this  was  treated  as  a  stove  plant,  but  it 
only  requires  shelter  from  frost  and  will  grow  well 
and  flower  freely  in  a  cool  conservatory. 

M.  FUSCATA  (Andrews'  "  Botanical  Repository," 
229 ;  Botanical  Magazine,  tab.  1008.  M  annonaefolia 
etM.  versicolor,  Salisbury,"  Paradisus  Londinensis," 
5.  Liriopsis  fuscata,  Spach,  "Histoire  des  Vegetaux 
Phanerogames,"vii.,p.461. —  Of  thisChinefespeciis 
there  is  a  fine  specimen  in  the  temperate  house 
at  Kew,  and  it  is  nearly  always  in  flower.  It  is  a 
charming  evergreen,  especially  suitable  for  a  cool 
conservatory,  and  its  deliciously  fragrant  purplish 
or  reddish  brown  flowers  are  freely  produced.  It 
was  introduced  from  China,  in  1796,  by  Mr.  T. 
Evans,  whose  name  has  been  aiExed  to  a  Chinese 
Begonia  of  some  interest— viz.,  B.  Evansiana. 
When  it  first  flowered  in  England,  Andrews  wrote 
of  it  as  follows :  "  Of  all  the  Magnolias  with 
which  we  are  as  yet  acquainted  this  species  is  the 
most  elegant,  whether  for  the  growth  of  the  plant, 
the  brilliancy  of  the  foliage,  or  the  extreme  deli- 
cacy, fragrance,  and  beauty  of  the  flowers."  Al- 
though these  remarks  do  not  fully  apply  now,  the 
plant  is  still  most  deserving  of  cultivation. 

The  great  Laurel  Magnolia  (M.  grandi- 
flora)  .* — Unfortunately,  this  stately  tree  is  not 
able  to  withstand  the  severe  winters,  by  which  the 
patience  of  many  cultivators  of  out-door  plants 
is  so  sorely  tried.  Even  in  the  south  of  England 
it  is  safer  to  treat  the  great  Laurel  Magnolia  as  a 
wall  plant-  There  are  few  more  noble  and  im- 
posing subjects  when  allowed  suSicient  space,  and 
the  front  of  a  goodly  house  clothed  with  the  deep 
green,  glossy  leaves  and  the  large,  handsome 
scented  white  flowers  of  this  species  is  not  a  sight 
to  t>e  easily  forgotten.  At  Kew  there  is  'a  speci- 
men which  has  developed  into  a  standard  since 
the  removal  of  the    wall  against  which   it    was 


^  M.  grandillora,  Linn.  Sp.  Plant,  2  ed.,  755;  Bart- 
rani,  "Travels,"  85;  Michaux,  "Flora  Boreali-Ameri- 
cana,"  1,  327 ;  "  Kouveau  Duhamel,"  2,  219,  tab.  65 ; 
Andrews,  "  Botanical  Repository,"  8,  tab  518  ;  Micbx.  til., 
"  Arbres  Forestiers  de  I'Amerique  Septentrionale,"  3,  71, 
tai).  1 ;  Loudon,  Arb.  et.  Frut,  Erit  ,  1 ,  261,  tab.  1,  2  Koch, 
"  Deudrologie,"  erst,  theil..  p  367. 
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FloioeroJ  the  Exmoulh  Magnolia  (31.  grandiHora  exoniensis). 


Flowering  and  fruiting  twigs  ofM.  glaucx  Thom'.otnant. 


Flowering  twig  of  M.  ohovata. 


Flowers  and/oKage  o/M.  a'.iriculata. 


Foliage  and  flowering  branches  of  the  Yiilan  (M.  conspicm). 


Flower  of  Magnolia  conspicua. 
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planted  many  years  ago.  Its  present  dimensions 
are  :Height,  25ft. ;  diameterofliead,22ft. ;  circum- 
ference of  stem  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  3  ft.  6  in. 
Mr.  Eurrell  gives  me  the  measurements  of  the  finest 
specimen  at  Claremont,  viz.,  24  feet  in  height,  with 
a  stem  3  feet  2  inches  in  circumference  at  li  feet 
from  the  ground.  M.  grandiflora  is  a  native  of 
the  Southern  United  States,  and  was  introduced 
to  this  country  about  1737.  An  extract  is  given 
in  "  Hortus  CoUinsonianus,"  from  a  letter  written 
from  Georgia,  by  John  Bartram  to  Collinson :  "  The 
great  Laurel-leaved  Magnolia  grows  100  feet  high, 
and  3  feet  or  4  feet  in  diameter."  Collinson  adds, 
"What  a  noble  sight!"  In  The  Garden,  Vol. 
II.,  p.  205,  there  is  an  interesting  article,  as  well 
as  an  illustration,  of  "  Magnolia  grandiflora  at 
Home." 

Var.  lanceolata  (Ait.  Hort.  Kew. ;  Jiotanicnl 
Magazine,  tab.  1952  ;  var.  exoniensis,  Loddiges' 
"  Botanical  Cabinet,"  tab.  814 ;  var.  stricta,  Hort.). — 
The  leaves  are  oblong-elliptical,  generally  rusty 
beneath.  It  forms  a  tall  bush  or  small  tree  of  fas- 
tigate  habit,  and  flowers  early  and  freely ;  the 
best  variety  for  general  cultivation. 

Var.  ferruginea.— This  differs  from  the  pre- 
ceding in  having  rather  broader  leaves  and  larger 
flowers,  and  in  forming  a  broader  and  more  com- 
pact tree  or  bush  ;  by  some  authorities,  too,  it  is 
stated  to  be  a  good  deal  hardier,  having  withstood 
winters  which  have  proved  fatal  to  var.  lanceo- 
lata. 

Var.  anqustifolia  (var.  salicifolia,  Hort. ;  var. 
Hartwegi,  Hort.). — The  foliage  of  this  is  very  dis- 
tinct, being  lanceolate,  tapering  to  both  ends, 
with  wavy  edges.  It  was  introduced  to  this 
country  from  the  Continent  nearly  sixty  years  ago, 
but  I  have  seen  no  large  specimens. 

Vak.  obovata  differs  from  the  type  in  the 
leaves  being  of  anobovate-oblong  form,  their  broad 
ends  contrasting  markedly  with  the  more  or  less 
pointed  outline  of  those  of  the  typical  form. 

A  host  of  seedling  forms  have  received  varietal 
names  in  nurseries,  but  as  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish many  of  them  from  each  other,  they  are 
just  given  here  without  comment.  I  have  seen  a 
number  of  them,  but  neither  in  habit  nor  in  leaf 
characters  do  they  call  for  special  remark— ma- 
crantha,  crispa,  Gallisonieri,  majardiericnsis,  nan- 
netensis,  rotundifolia,  precox,  latifolia,  rubigi- 
nosa,  &c. 

The  Ear-leaved  Umbrella  Tree  (M.  Fra- 
seri),* — This  species  attains  a  height  of  from  30  feet 
to  50  feet.  The  light  green  glabrous  leaves,  which 
are  oblong-obovate  or  spathulate  in  form  and 
auricled  at  the  base,  are  from  8  inches  to  a  foot 
in  length,  by  about  half  that  breadth;  as  in  the 
Umbrella  tree,  they  are  mostly  crowded  together 
at  the  tips  of  the  flowering  branches  in  an  um- 
brella-like circle.  The  flowers  are  milky-white, 
and  measure  3  inches  or  4  inches  in  diameter; 
according  to  Loudon,  they  are  agreeably  scented, 
whilst  Gordon  states  that  they  exhale  a  disagree- 
able odour. 

The  Umbrella  Tree  (M.  Umbrella).!— The 
leaves  of  this  species  are  obovate-lanceolate, 
pointed  at  both  ends,  soon  becoming  glabrous ; 
they  measure  from  1  foottoS  feet  in  length,  and  the 
slightly-scented  white  flowers  are  from  5  inches  to  8 
inches  across.  In  a  wild  state  the  Umbrella  tree 
rarely  exceeds  40  feet  in  height,  and  occurs  in 
Tork  and  Lancaster  counties,  Pennsylvania,  to 
A^rginia  and  Kentucky  along  the  Alleghanies.  To 
Philip  Miller  is  due  the  credit  of  introducing  this 

*  M.  Fraseri,  Walter,  "  Flora  Caroliniana,"  p.  169  (tab.); 
Gray,  "Manual  ol  the  Botany  cf  the  Northern  United 
States,"  p.  49  ;  Koch,  "  Dendrolocie,"  erst,  theil.,  p.  372.  SI. 
auriculata,  Lam.,  Diet  ,  3,  673  ;  Wichaux,  "Flora  Borcali- 
Anicricana,"  1,  32S  :  •'  Nouveau  Duhamel,"  2,  222  ;  Andrews, 
"Bot.anical  Repository,  9,  tab.  673;  Botanical  Magazine, 
tab.  1206:  Loudon.  Arb.  et  Frnt.  Brit.,  1,  270,  t.  10.  M. 
pyramidalis,  Bartram,  "  Travels,"  840  ;  Botanical  Bfgistcr, 
5,  tab.  407  ;  Loddiges'  "  Botanical  Cabiret,"  1092  ;  Loudon 
Arh.  etFrut.  Brit.,  1,  277,  t.  11.  M.  auricularis,  Salislmry, 
"  Paradisus  Lcndinen&is,"  tab.  43. 

t  M.  Umbrella,  lam.  Diet.,  3,  C73  ;  "Kouveau  Duhamel," 
2,  221 ;  Gray,  "  Manualof  the  Botany  of  the  Northern  United 
States,"  49.  M.  tripetala,  Linn.  Sp.  )  lant.,  2  ed.,  7.50  ;  Michx. 
"  Flora  Boreali-Americana,"  1,  827  ;  Michaux,  fil.,  "  Arbres 
Forestiers  de  I'Amerique  Septentrionale,"  3,  90,  tab  16 
Loudon,  Arb.  et  Frut.  Brit.,  1,  269,  tab.  6  ;  Koch,  "  Dendro 
logie,"  erst,  theil.,  370. 


fine  tree  to  English  gardens.  A  year  or  two  later  it 
was  independently  introduced  by  Collinson,  the  fol- 
lowing memorandum  written  by  him  being  quoted 
from  "  Hortus  CoUinsonianus  "  :  "  In  the  year 
1753  I  had  sent  me  from  South  Carolina  a  species 
of  Magnolia,  called  the  Umbrella.  I  had  it  planted 
in  Mr.  J.  Gordon's  garden  for  him  to  encrease  it; 
it  flourished  finely  and  flowered  ;  May  24,  1760, 
opened  its  two  first  blossoms,  and  has  24  more  to 
flower ;  this  is  the  first  tree  that  has  flowered  in 
England." 

The  great-leaved  Magnolia  (M.  macro- 
phylla).* — For  size  and  beauty  of  foliage  the  great- 
leaved  Magnolia  undoubtedly  occupies !! the  first 
place  amongst  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  with  undi- 
vided leaves  which  are  hardy  in  British  gardens.  Its 
leaves  attain  a  length  of  from  2i  feet  to  3J  feet ; 
in  shape  they  are  obovate- oblong,  cordate"at  the 
narrowed  base,  and  hairy  and  white  beneath.  The 
open  bell-shaped  fragrant  flowers  are  white,  with 
a  purple  blotch  at  the  base  of  the  inner  petals, 
and  measure  8  inches  or  10  inches  across.  It  is 
rare  even  in  a  wild  state.  Its  native  distribution 
is  as  follows  ;  Iredell  and  Lincoln  Counties,  North 
Carolina  to  Middle  Florida,  and  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains,  from  South-eastern  Kentucky, 
southward  through  Tennessee  to  Central  Alabama. 
A  tree  20  feet  to  40  feet  in  keight,  with  trunk 
rarely  exceeding  1  foot  in  diameter.  The  follow- 
ing dimensions  of  a  tree  at  Claremont  are  kindly 
furnished  me  by  Mr.  E.  Burrell  ;  Height,  30  feet ; 
circumference  of  stem  at  18  inches  from  the 
ground,  2  feet  9  inches. 

The  Laurel  Magnolia  or  Saveet  Bay  (M. 
glauca)  + — The  former  of  the  two  English  names 
above  quoted  seems  the  best  suited  for  English 
readers,  as  with  us  the  latter,  under  which  this 
charming  species  is  known  in  the  United  States,  is 
applied  to  a  totally  different  plant,  viz.,  Laurus 
nobilis.  White  Bay  is  another  of  its  American 
names,  but  Laurel  Magnolia,  one  of  the  names 
adopted  by  Dr.  Asa  Gray  in  his  "  Manual,"  seems 
distinctive  and  definite  enough  to  answer  all  pur- 
poses. Magnolia  glauca  is  certainly  a  very  hand- 
some shrub,  with  oblong  or  somewhat  oval  leathery 
leaves,  light  bluish  green  above  and  silvery  below, 
and  delightfully  fragrant  globular  flowers,  which 
open  a  rich  cream  colour  and  gradually  acquire  a 
pale  apricot  hue.  In  damp,  sheltered  places  the 
plant  is  sub-evergreen,  but  in  drier  and  more  ex- 
posed spots  deciduous.  The  bark  of  the  young 
shoots  is  a  rich  apple-green,  that  of  the  older 
branches  glaucous  or  whitish.  In  its  native  loca- 
lities it  sometimes  attains  a  height  of  20  feet,  and 
it  is  found  in  swamps  throughout  Essex  County, 
Massachusetts,  and  from  Queen's  County,  Long 
Island,  to  Louisiana  and  Southern  Arkansas,  gene- 
rally near  the  coast.  The  roots  yield  a  yellow 
dye.  According  to  Emerson,  the  plant  affords  a 
good  tonic  and  warm  stimulant  and  diaphoretic, 
and  has  been  used  with  great  success  in  chronic 
rheumatism,  in  intermittent  fevers,  and  particu- 
larly in  fever  and  ague. 

Var.  pumila  (Nuttall  in  American  Joiirnal  of 
Seie7ice,  v.,  295)  is  a  dwarf  variety,  not  exceeding 
3  feet  or  4  feet  in  height ;  found  in  East  Florida. 

Var.  major  {Botanical  Magazine,  tab.  21C4  ; 
Eeichenbach,  "  Flora  Exotica,"  342 ;  M.  Thomp- 
soniana,  Hort.)  — This  is  a  remarkable  form  of  vigo- 
rous habit,  with  leaves  and  flowers  two  or  three 
times  the  size  of  the  type.  It  originated  as  a 
seedling  in  the  Mile  End  Nursery,  of  Mr.  Thom- 
son. Loudon  thinks  that  the  M.  glauca  var.  lon- 
gifolia  (Alton,  "  Hortus  Kewensis,"  1  ed.,  ii.,  251) 


*  M.  macropliylla,  Michx.,  "Flora  Boreali-Americana,' 
1,  327  ;  Michx.,  L,  "Arbres  Forestiers  de  I'Amerique  Sep 
tentrionale,  iii ,  99,  tab.  7  ;  Bonpland,  "  Jardin  de  la  JIal 
niaison,  S4,  t.  33  ;  Nuttall,  "  Sylva,"  1,  S3 ;  Botanical 
Magazine,  ia^h.^lh^;  T  ondon,  Arb.  et  Frut.  Brit..  1, '.71, 
t.  6 ;  Gray,  "  Manual  of  the  Botany  of  the  Northern  United 
States,"  49;  Koch,  "Dendrologie,"  erst,  theil.,  374;  M. 
Michauxi,  Hort. 

t  M.  gl.auca,  Linn.,'"  Species  Ilantsrum,"  2  ed.,  755  ; 
Lam.  Diet,  674;  Michanx,  Fl.,  i.,  287;  "Nouveau  Duha- 
mel, 2,  233,  tab.  66  ;  Bonpl.  PI  Malm.,  103,  tab  42 ;  Michx. 
f. ,  "  Arbres  Forestiers  de  VAm^rique  Septentrionale  "  3,  77, 
tab.  2 ;  Loddiges,  "  Botanical  Cabinet,"  215  ;  Loudon,  Arb. 
et  Frut.  Brit.,  1,  267,  t.  3  and  4  ;  Gray,  "Manual  of  the  Bo- 
tany of  the  Northern  United  States,"  49  ;  Koch,  "  Dendro- 
logie," erst.  theiL,  369;  Emerson,  "Trees  and  Shuibs  of 
Massachusetts  "  (ed.  1876),  603. 


is  a  wild  form  identical  with  the  plant  of  garden 
origin  here  mentioned. 

Other  varieties  the  names  of  which  are  met 
with  in  books,  but  very  rarely  in  gardens,  are  ar- 
borea,  sempervirens,  latifolia,  Gordoniana,  and 
Burchelliana.  The  last  two  were  described  by 
Sabine  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural 
Society"  as  Gordon's  Double  Swamp  Magnolia 
and  Burcheirs  Double  Swamp  Magnolia  respec- 
tively, these  names  being  altered  by  Koch  in  his 
"  Dendrologie  ''  to  M.  Gordoniana  and  M.  Buchan- 
aniana.  The  var.  pumila  of  Lavall6e's  "  Arboretum 
Segrezianum  "  does  not  belong  here  at  all,  but  is 
a  true  species  from  a  different  country,  viz.  China. 

The  Cucumber  Tree  (M.  acuminata).* — This 
forms  a  large  tree  60  feet  to  90  feet  in  height, 
with  a  trunk  2  feet  to  4  feet  in  diameter.  Its 
English  name  is  owing  to  the  slight  resemblance 
borne  by  the  young  fruits  to  a  small  Cucumber. 
The  leaves,  from  5  inches  to  10  inches  long,  are 
oblong,  pointed,  green,  and  slightly  hairy  beneath. 
The  slightly  fragrant,  bell-shaped  flowers  are  a 
glaucous  green  colour  tinged  with  yellow.  The 
wood  is  "  soft,  close-grained,  preferred  for  pump 
logs  "  (Sargent's  "  Catalogue  of  the  Forest  Trees  of 
North  America"). 

In  a  wild  state  it  is  found  in  rich  woods  from 
West  New  York  to  Ohio  and  southward.  From 
"  Hortus  CoUinsonianus  "  we  learn  that  the  Cucum- 
ber tree  was  introduced  to  this  country  by  Collin- 
son. His  memoranda  respecting  it  are  as  follows  ; 
"  My  two  deciduous  or  mountain  Magnolias 
were  planted  from  seed  in  1746 ;  planted  one  in 
the  corner  of  the  bed  in  the  best  gar- 
den. May  20,  1762,  the  mountain  Magnolia 
flowered  in  my  garden,  which  I  raised  from  seed 
about  twenty  years  ago,  being  the  largest  and 
highest  tree  in  England,  and  is  yet  in  very  few 
gardens."  At  the  present  time  there  are  hand- 
some trees  of  this  species  at  Kew,  the  finest  being 
45  feet  in  height,  spread  of  branches  46  feet,  cir- 
cumference of  stem  at  1  foot  from  the  ground  5 
feet.  To  Mr.  Woodbridge  I  am  indebted  for  the 
dimensions  of  the  largest  specimen  now  at  SyoD, 
viz  ,  height,  34  feet ;  girth  of  trunk,  5  feet  6  inches  ; 
spread  of  branches,  33  feet.  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge 
has  kindly  furnished  me  with  the  measurements  of 
the  finest  tree  in  the  Trinity  College  Botanic  Gar- 
dens at  Dublin ;  height  about  55  feet,  circumfer- 
ence of  trunk  30  inches.  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore  writes 
me  from  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin, 
respecting  a  fine  tree  near  Ardee,  in  Co.  Louth ; 
this  is  .30  feet  high,  and  has  a  very  fine  head. 
Finally,  Mr.  E.  Burrell  sends  me  particulars  of  a 
grand  tree  at  Claremont :  height,  40  feet ;  circum- 
ference of  stem  at  18  inches  from  the  ground,  5 
feet  6  inches. 

Var.  maxima  has  larger  leaves  than  the  type 
and  is  supposed  to  be  a  quicker  and  more  vigorous 
grower. 

Vae.  aubea  is  a  valuable  ornamental  tree  with 
golden  foliage,  slightly  streaked  and  mottled  with 
green.  It  originated  in  an  American  nursery,  but 
I  am  ignorant  of  its  exact  history. 

The  tello'w  Cucumber  Tree  (M.  cordata).+ 
— According  to  Loudon,  this  was  introduced  to 
England  in  1800.  It  was  discovered  by  the  elder 
Michaux  in  forests  along  the  banks  of  rivers  in 
Georgia.  It  is  quite  hardy  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land at  any  rate,  and  good  specimens  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  arboretum  at  Kew.  The  leaves  are 
broadly  ovate,  more  or  less  heart-shaped  at  the 
base,  the  upper  surface  being  smooth,  and  the 
lower  tomentose.  The  very  faintly  odorous  yellow 
flowers,    the    interior     petals    being    frequently 


*  M.  acuminata,  Sp.  Plant.,  2  ed.,  7f6;  Michaux,  "Flora 
Boreali-Americana,"  1,  328  ;  "  Nouveau  Duhamel,"  2,  222 ; 
Michx.  fil.,  "Arbres  Forestiers  de  I'Amerique  Septentrio- 
nale,;' 3,  82,  tab.  3  ;  Loddiges'  "  Botanical  C  abinet,"  418  ; 
Botanical  Magazine,  tab.  2427 ;  Loudon,  Arb.  et  Frut.  Blit., 
1,  273,  tab.  7  and  8  ;  Gray,  "  Manual  of  the  Botany  cf  the 
Northern  United  States,"  49  ;  Koch,  "Dendrologie,"  erst, 
theil.,  p.  371. 

t  M.  cordata,  Michaux,  "Flora  Boreali-Americana,"  1, 
32S  ;  Michx.  flh,  "Arbres  Forestiers  de  I'Amerique  Septen- 
trionale," 3.  87,  tab.  4;  Botanical  Register,  4,  tab.  326 ; 
Loddiges'  "Botanical  Cabinet,"  tab.  4-4;  Eeichenbach, 
"  Flora  Exotica,"  t.  260  ;  Louden.  Arb.  etFiut.  Brit.,  1,  276, 
t.  9  ;  Koch,  "  Derdrolcgie,"  erst,  theil.,  p.  371 ;  M.  striata, 
Hort. 
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marked  with  reddish  lines,  are  from  3  inches  to  4 
inches  across.  The  yellow  Cucumber  Tree  forms 
a  small  or  medium-sized  tree,  and  is  found  in  Ash 
County,  North  Carolina,  along  the  flanks  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains  to  the  Savannah  Kiver,  and 
in  Northern  Alabama. 

M.  Campbelli  ^Hook.  fil.  and  Thomson,  "Flora 
Indica,"  1,  p.  77 ;  Hooker,  "  Illustrations  of  Hima- 
layan Plants,"  t.  i  and  5 ;  "  Flora  of  British  India," 
vol  i.,  part  1,  p.  41).— It  is  very  unfortunate  that 
this  superb  species  has  not  fulfilled  the  hopes 
centred  on  it  when  it  was  introduced  to  this  country 
some  years  ago.  Being  found  at  elevations  of  from 
8000  feet  to  10,000  feet  along  the  outer  Himalayas, 
it  was  expected  that  the  climate  of  Britain  would 
not  prove  too  severe.  Such,  however,  has  turned 
out  to  be  the  case.  There  is  a  fine  young  tree  in 
the  gardens  of  Mr.  W.  Crawford,  at  Lakelands,  Co. 
Cork,  which  Mr.  Gumbleton  (Garden, Vol.  XXIII., 
p.  492)  tells  us  is  35  feet  high.  The  harsh,  dry 
north-easterly  winds  of  last  March,  however, 
proved  too  much  for  the  numerous  flower  buds, 
and  so  no  one  has  yet  seen  flowers  fully  developed 
in  the  British  Isles.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr. 
Gumbleton  may  have  the  pleasure  next  year  of 
recording  the  perfect  development,  and  of  de- 
scribing from  fresh  flowers  one  of  the  most  splendid 
of  the  flowering  trees  of  temperate  climates.  The 
tree  attains  in  its  native  localities  a  height  of  150 
feet,  and  the  scented  flowers,  which  vary  from  deep 
rose  to  crimson,  are  produced  before  the  leaves 
appear. 

M.  GLOBOSA  (Hook.  fil.  and  Thoms.,  •'  Flora 
Indica,'' i.,  77;  "Flora  of  British  India,"  vol. _i., 
part  1,  p.  41)  is  a  small  deciduous  tree  from  the  in- 
terior valleys  of  Sikkim,  where  it  inhabits  the 
skirts  of  woods  at  9000  ft.  to  10,000  ft.  eleva- 
tion ;  it  has  globose  snow-white  flowers  as  large 
as  a  small  fist,  and  is  allied  to  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  M.  conspicua.  It  might  prove  hardy  in 
this  country,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  introduced. 

M-  SPH^NOCARPA  (Roxb.  "  Coromandel  Plants," 
vol.  iii,  pi.  266;  Hook.  fil.  and  Thoms.,  "Flora 
Indica,"  1,  78;  ''Flora  of  British  India,"  vol.  i., 
part  1,  p.  41). — This  beautiful  species,  like  the  last, 
has  white  fragrant  flowers,  and  has  not  yet  been 
introduced.  It  is  a  native  of  the  sub-tropical 
valleys  of  Chittagong,  Khasia,  and  Nepaul. 

M.  Griffith!  ("Flora,  of  British  India,"  vol.  i., 
part  1,  p.  41)  is  a  native  of  the  forests  of  Upper 
Assam ;  it  is  an  evergreen  tree,  with  leathery 
leaves  from  10  inches  to  14  inches  in  length  and  5 
inches  to  6  inches  in  breadth.  Some  doabt  seems 
to  exist  as  to  the  structure  of  the  flower  of  this 
species,  which  may  not  really  belong  to  Magnolia 
atall.butto  Manglietia,  a  very  nearly  allied  genus. 

A  plant  cultivated  at  Kew,  received  some  years 
ago  from  the  Continent  as  Magnolia  Galeottiana, 
proved  to  be  Talauma  Candollei  var.  Galeottiana, 
and  is  figured  in  the  botanical  Magazine,  tab. 
6614.  George  Nicholson. 
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it  does  when  grown  between  them.  This  is  easily 
accounted  for,  as  its  roots  find  their  way  down 
along  the  sides  of  the  stoves,  where  they  form  a 
perfect  mat,  and  are  always  supplied  with  moisture. 
It  must  be  a  dry  time  indeed  if  the  soil  is  not 
damp  close  around  the  half-buried  stones,  which 
are  cool  and  a  great  stay  to  the  plants.  The  way 
to  start  with  these  dead  edgings  is  to  strain  a  line 
along  the  side  of  the  path,  and  with  a  spade  cut 
out  a  trench  as  one  would  for  laying  in  Box,  when 
the  stones  can  be  placed  regularly  along  at  one 
uniform  height  and  the  soil  filled  in  behind  them 
again.  When  this  is  done,  the  planting  of  the 
Gentians,  or  whatever  plants  it  is  intended  to  have, 
may  commence  by  dibbling  them  in  between  the 
stones,  where  they  will  soon  grow  and  spread  and 
form  such  lines  of  beauty  as  will  be  a  real  treat 
to  look  on.  Sedums,  Saxifrages,  and  Sempervi- 
vums  are  nearly  all  good  for  the  work,  and  variety 
is  charming  and  afEords  a  nice  change. — S.  D. 


SEASONABLE   WORK. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 
Pleasure   grounds.  —  All    recently  planted 
ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  should  be  examined 
to  see  that  they  are  properly  staked  and  tied  to 
prevent  wind-waving ;  likewise  a  good  mulching 
will  be  useful  to  keep  out  frost.     Make  prepara- 
tions for  screening  and  protecting  tender,  half- 
hardy  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  during  a  time 
of    severe    frost.     Collect    and    remove    leaves, 
branches,  and   rubbish  of  every  kind    from  the 
lawn  and    pleasure-grounds  in   order  to  render 
them  neat   and  tidy  during  winter.     In  places 
where  the  lawn  is  getting  covered  with  Moss,  a 
good  top-dessing  of  lime  and  earth  mixed  and  pro- 
perly blended  together  will  be  useful  in  eradicat- 
ing the  latter  and  rendering  the  grass  more  close 
and  green.     Clean  all  shrubberies  and  beds  ex- 
.  posed  to  view  from  the  principal  walks,  and  in 
places  where  it  is    desirable    to    extend    game 
covert,  take  advantage  of  the  present  open,  mild 
weather  to  peg   down   Laurels,    Rhododendrons, 
and  other  shrubs  for  that  purpose.    In  the  forma- 
tion of  new  walks  use  plenty  of  stones,  brickbats, 
or  other  rough  material  for  bottoming,  so  that 
when  finished  they  may  be  dry  and  firm.     In 
laying    down    turf  edging.-',    let   the    turf    when 
finished  be  about  1  inch  higher  than  the  gravel 
at  the  sides,  but  the  latter  at  the  centre  of  the 
walk  should  be  on  a  level  with  the  grass  margin. 
This   would  give  a  declivity  of   1  inch  from   the 
centre  to  the  sides  both  ways. 


and  two  or  three  medium  sized  fronds  of 
Maiden-hair  would  be  the  best  selection.  Cypri- 
pedium  insigne  and  Sedeni  may  now  be  had  in 
good  condition,  The  first-named  can  be  out  with 
a  good  length  of  stem.  About  three  flowers  placed 
in  a  small  upright  vase  with  a  few  durable  Fern 
fronds  will  last  many  days  in  good  condition.  A 
shoot  or  two  of  any  of  the  Narcissi  that  have  been 
forced  early  and  from  which  the  foliage  can  be 
spared  would  be  a  useful  addition.  The  somewhat 
perpetual  character  of  C.  Sedeni  in  developing  so 
many  flowers  from  the  same  spike  for  months  in 
succession  causes  one  to  avoid  cutting  any  length 
of  stem  in  the  case  of  this  Lady's  Slipper.  We 
break  ours  at  the  base  of  the  flower-stalk  and 
use  them  in  small  glasses  with  rather  wide  tops. 
Spikes  of  the  Alexandrian  Odontoglossum  (0. 
crispum)  look  well  in  almost  any  form  or  arrange- 
ment. Lasting,  as  they  do,  a  long  time  on  the 
plant,  it  is  a  charity  to  cut  them  in  order  to  ease 
the  plant  of  its  burden.  Any  of  the  above-named 
kinds  of  foliage  might  be  selected  in  order  to  give 
efEect  to  fair-sized  spikes  of  this  Orchid.  A  warm 
room,  however,  should  not  be  its  position — the 
coolest  place  free  from  draught  will  be  the  best, 
taking  the  precaution  also  to  have  a  good  depth  of 
water  in  the  glass  which  holds  them.  Single 
blooms  of  this  and  one  or  two  at  the  most  of 
Dendrobium  nobile  will  be  excellent  for  button- 
hole bouquets.  The  old,  but  still  valuable  Zygo- 
petalum  Mackayi  with  its  delicious  perfume, 
especially  under  bright  sunshine,  may  be  ad- 
vantageously used  in  like  manner. 


Stone  edgings.—"  R.  A.  H.  G."(p.  452)  has 
done  good  service  in  directing  attention  to  these, 
for  most  gardens  are  considerably  overdone  with 
Box,  which  in  the  vegetable  department  harbours 
slugs  and  other  vermin  ;  moreoWr,  it  prevents  salt 
being  used  for  the  destruction  of  weeds — a  great 
drawback,  as  where  it  can  be  applied  without 
doing  harm  to  the  edging  it  is  a  great  economiser 
of  labour.  It  keeps  the  gravel  clean  and  always 
makes  it  look  bright.  Tile  edgings  are  stifE  and 
formal,  the  only  ones  I  care  for  being  the  cable. 
The  most  serviceable  are  the  Staffordshire  ware, 
which  are  very  hard,  there  being  a  good  deal  of 
iron  in  the  clay,  and  this,  with  the  severe  burning 
to  which  they  are  subjected,  prevents  their  break- 
ing under  the  action  of  frost.  The  best  of 
manufactured  edgings,  however,  are  bad,  and 
I  much  prefer  stone,  such  as  flint  and  the 
large  tmooth  pebbles,  which  in  some  parts  are 
common,  and  may  be  had  for  little  more  than  the 
carting.  These,  as  "  R.  A.  H.  G."  points  out,  are 
admirable  for  many  of  the  low  growing  plants. 
I  have  never  seen  Gentiana  acanlis  do  so  well  as 


FLORAL  DECORATIONS. 
Orchids  in  goodly  numbers,  as  regards  various 
species  and  varieties,  may  now  be  turned  to  good 
account  in  difierent  ways  for  the  decoration  of  the 
dinner  table  and  drawing-room.  In  a  cut  state, 
efEective  arrangements  may  be  made  with  a  few 
spikes  each  of  Calanthe  Veitchi  and  vestita,  se- 
lecting a  trumpet-shaped  vase  of  medium  height, 
so  that  the  well-developed  spikes  of  these  beauti- 
ful autumnal  Orchids  can  be  displayed  to  good 
advantage.  Those  spikes  should  be  chosen  that 
have  but  a  few  remaining  buds  to  expand,  as  by 
so  doing  no  needless  sacrifice  of  flowers  need  be 
made.  Of  foliage  to  associate  with  these  the  fol- 
lowing will  harmonise  well,  viz.,  a  few  heads  of 
Cyperus  alternifolius  of  difllerent  sizes,  or  a  shoot 
or  two  of  Pandanus  graminifolius,  or  a  few 
small  leaves  of  Eucharis  amazonica  might  be  used 
with  advantage  in  lieu  of  either  of  the  afore- 
named, or,  failing  a  supply  of  Eucharis,  Ferns 
might  be  used,  the  best,  perhaps,  for  the  purpose 
being  the  pendent  fronds  of  the  Goniophlebiums 
or  Nephrolepis,  some  sorts  of  Davallias,  as  D.  ele- 
gans,  dissecta,  or  Tyermanni.  A  few  fronds  of  the 
Maiden-hair  might  also  be  added,  but  would  not 
be  in  themselves  of  a  sufliciently  bold  character  to 
rely  upon  entirely.  Single  flowers  of  Cattleyas 
or  Lfelias  in  specimen  glasses  for  the  dinner- 
table  cannot  be  easily  excelled.  As  a  back- 
ing  to  these   handsome    exotics,  one    Davallia 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

Fermenting    material    for     stoves  — 
Nothing  in  the  shape  of  fermenting  material  has 
yet  been  found  more  conducive  to  a  genial  grow- 
ing atmosphere  than  good  fresh  tan.     And  it  is 
much  better  to  get  this  in  at  once  than  to  put  the 
work  ofl;  until  later,  for  if  the  arrangement  of  the 
house  is  such  as  to  admit  of  a  suflicient  body,  say 
3  feet  or  4  feet  in  thickness,  it  will  keep  up  a  heat 
for  three  months.   In  the  use  of  this  material  care 
should  always  be  taken  to  procure  it,  if  possible, 
immediately  it  has  been  taken  out  of  the  pits, 
before   it  has   had  time  to  ferment,  and   on  no 
account  to  mix  any  with  it  that  has  lain  long 
enough  to  get  worms  in  it,  as  if  these  exist  only 
in  small  quantities  they  breed  in  the  warmth  of  a 
stove  to  such  an  extent  as  to   become  a  positive 
nuisance  by  getting  into  the  soil  of  all  plants  that 
are  even  not  plunged  in  the  material,  but  simply 
placed  upon  it.   To  destroy  the  worms  that  are  sure, 
more  or  less,  to  have  got  possession  of  the  old  tan 
that  has  been  in  use  during  the  preceding  year, 
the  pit,  before  the  new  is  put  in,  should  be  tho- 
roughly dusted  with  dry,  newly-slaked  lime.     The 
work  will  necessitate  the  temporary  removal  of  a 
considerable  number  of  the    occupants    of    the 
house.  Advantage  of  their  absence  should  be  taken 
to  scrub  and  clean  all   the  glass  and  woodwork, 
and  if,  in  addition,  the  brickwork  is  limewashed 
it  will  be  an  advantage.     This,  with  the  pointing 
of  all  cracks  and  inequalities,  is  essential  where 

Mealt  bug  has  been  plentiful.  Where  this 
intolerable  pest  has  got  possession  of  the  wood- 
work,  the  bars,  rafters,  wall- plates,  shelves,  and 
every  portion  should  be  painted  over  with  clear 
parafiin,  using  it  without  stint,  so  as  to  get  it  well 
into  the  cracks  and  open  joints  where  the  insects 
congregate.  The  penetrating  nature  of  this  oil  is 
such  as  to  be  more  effectual  in  the  destruction  of 
this  insect  than  any  other  materia],  and  it  likewise 
has  the  advantage  of  being  so  cheap  as  to  entail 
little  cost,  even  when  used  freely.  In  addition  to 
this,  if  not  already  done,  an  effort  should  be  made 
to  reduce  these  insects  on  the  plants  as  low  as 
possible.  There  are  some  who,  through  the  incau- 
tious use  of  paraffin,  have  killed  or  injured  plants 
v/ith  it,  who  are  timid  at  again  trying  it,  but  there 
is  nothing  to  fear  from  its  use  on  all  smooth-leaved 
subjects  that  are  at  all  firm  in  their  texture,  if 
only  it  is  sufliciently  diluted  and  care  is  taken 
that  it  is  kept  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  water 
during  the  time  it  is  being  syringed  on  to  the 
[  plants.    Without  this  its  naturally  light  nature 
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causes  it  to  float  almost  entirely  on  tlie  top,  so 
that  if  the  syringe  or  a  sponge  is  charged  from  the 
surface  it  is  almost  certain  to  contain  the  oil  in 
such  proportion  as  to  be  destructive  to  the  plants. 
For  the  same  reason  plants  should  not  be  dipped 
in  water  mixed  with  paraffin,  as  unless  the  pre- 
caution is  taken  to  keep  it  continually  agitated 
whilst  the  dipping  is  going  on  the  chances  are  that 
the  leaves  get  coated  with  oil  in  an  all  but  undi- 
luted condition.  All  this  in  reference  to  the 
use  of  paraiEn  as  an  insecticide  has  been  often 
urged,  yet  from  the  injury  frequently  seen  through 
its  careless  use  the  caution  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated.  Where  either  dipping  or  syringing  is  to 
be  carried  out  it  is  a  good  plan  with  any  plants, 
the  foliage  of  which  is  at  all  tender,  to  syringe 
them  overhead  witli  clean,  warm  water  imme- 
diately previous  to  the  application  of  the  paraffin 
mixture.  Such  things  as  Gardenias,  Stephauotis, 
and  others  of  a  similar  character,  bearing  leaves 
of  considerable  substance,  may  be  syringed  freely 
overhead  as  they  stand  in  the  houses,  as  the  paraflin 
in  such  proportion  as  it  is  necessary  to  use  will 
do  no  harm  to  the  roots.  A  good-sized  wineglass- 
f  ul  of  the  oil  to  a  gallon  of  water  is  sufficient. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums. — At  no  season  of  the 
year  are  these  so  useful  as  in  the  winter.  A  great 
number  of  new  varieties  make  their  appearance, 
yet,  further  than  having  large  individual  flowers, 
with  possibly  an  infinitessimal  difference  in  the 
shade  of  colour,  many  have  little  to  recommend 
them.  The  double  kinds  possess  the  merit  of 
lasting  longer  than  the  single  sorts,  the  petals  of 
which  fall  much  sooner.  For  general  purposes 
the  bright  red  or  scarlet,  with  the  pink  and  white 
colours^are  most  useful.  During  the  winter  sea- 
son the  individual  flowers  are  finer  and  the  colours 
better  brought  out  where  a  considerable  amount 
of  heat  is  used,  but  under  such  conditions  to  en- 
able them  to  stand  well  when  cut  the  plants  re- 
quire to  be  kept  with  their  heads  close  to  the 
glass,  and  have  air  admitted  continuously  through 
the  day,  and  in  the  night  as  well,  except  when  the 
weather  is  severe.  When  treated  in  this  way  the 
plants  will  bear  much  more  heat  than  is  usually 
supposed,  producing  a  proportionately  greater 
quantity  of"  flowers. 

Geeenhousb  Rhododendrons.  —  There  has 
been  recently  a  number  of  fine  kinds  raised  of 
the  E.  javanicum  race,  possessing  more  or  less 
the  character  of  flower  which  that  species  exhibits ; 
the  colours  run  through  the  different  shades  of  yel- 
low, with  lightand  dark  pink,  red,and  crimson.  One 
oE  their  go^od  qualities  is  that  with  little  warmth 
they  can  be  had  in  flower  almost  any  time 
through  the  winter,  when,  in  addition  to  their 
merits  for  conservatory  decoration,  the  flowers  are 
useful  for  bouquets.  This  race  oE  Rhododendrons, 
thouo-h  good  growers,  are  not  so  \-igorous  as  to 
outrun  the  space  at  command  even  where  the  glass 
accommodation  is  limited,  and  on  this  account 
they  deserve  a  place  in  small  establishments.  They 
do  not  require  much  pot  room  as  compared  with 
many  hard-wooded  plants. 

Meybnias. — The  two  forms  of  this  plant, 
white  and  violet,  are  amongst  the  freest  flowerers, 
blooming  well  where  required  in  the  winter.  To 
have  them  in  good  condition  in  the  early  months 
of  the  vear  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  plants  now 
in  a  moderately  warm  house  or  pit.  They  are  the 
most  useful  for  standing  about  in  the  stove  asso- 
ciated with  fine-leaved  plants,  as  the  flowers  do 
not  usually  last  long  when  cut. 

IMANTOPHYLLUMS. — Though  these  plants  will 
thrive  if  kept  continuously  in  a  greenhouse,  they 
succeed  very  well  forced,  and  where  there  is  a 
sufficient  stock,  it  is  well,  with  a  view  to  keeping 
up  a  succession,  to  put  a  plant  or  two  in  heat  every 
three  weeks  or  so,  by  which  means  there  will  be 
some  in  flower  almost  continually.  The  cool  end 
of  the  stove  or  forcing  pit  or  anywhere  where 
they  will  receive  an  intermediate  temperature  is 
better  suited  to  them  than  a  strong  heat.  They  are 
plants  that  do  not  soon  out-grow  reasonable  limits ; 
they  divide  readily,  and  moderate-sized  examples 
are  of  more  service  than  larger  ones,  Big  plants 
may  be  broken  up  after  they  have  done  flowering 
iust  before  growth  commences,  reducing  them  to 


one,  two,  or  three  crowns,  keeping  tliem  in  small 
pots  as  compared  with  such  as  are  required  for 
many  things,  and  although  when  restricted  for  root 
room  in  this  waj',  they  do  not  increase  quite  so 
fast;  still,  they  bloom  just  as  freely.  Successional 
plants  that  are  wanted  to  come  in  later  should  be 
kept  comparatively  dry  at  the  roots  and  quite 
cool.  There  are  now  a  number  of  fine  varieties 
raised  from  seed,  the  flowers  of  which  are  marked 
improvements  upon  the  older  forms. 

Beeey-bearing  Solanums.  —  Where  these 
useful  decorative  plants  are  required  with  their 
berries  in  a  fully  ripe  coloured  state  for  as  long  a 
season  as  possible,  some  cuttings  should  be  rooted 
as  soon  in  the  new  year  as  thej'  can  be  got,  for 
unless  the  plants  are  struck  early  they  will  not 
flower  and  set  their  fruit  so  as  to  admit  of  it 
getting  coloured  in  the  autumn.  These  Solanums 
vary  much  in  their  habit  when  raised  from  seed, 
and  the  best  way  to  secure  a  uniform  profuse- 
berried  condition  is  to  raise  the  stock  from  cut- 
tings ;  if  some  of  these  are  put  in  at  once  and 
another  lot  later  on,  the  first  will  have  their  fruit 
ripe  by  the  beginning  of  October,  the  later  batch 
coming  in  to  succeed  them.  If  the  plants  have  no 
young  growth  about  them  suitable  for  cuttings,  a 
few  of  the  best  should  immediately  be  put  in  a 
little  warmth,  where  they  will  quickly  commence 
to  grow  ;  as  soon  as  the  young  shoots  are  2  inches 
long  they  will  be  large  enough,  and  will  strike  in 
two  or  three  weeks  if  put  in  genial  warmth,  after 
which  they  should  be  moved  singly  into  small  pots 
and  kept  on  growing  in  an  intermediate  tempera- 
ture until  spring,  stopping  them  two  or  three 
times,  so  as  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  close, 
bushy  form.  The  small-growing  S.  capsicastrum 
with  its  slender  drooping  shoots  is  quite  as  hand- 
some as  the  bushy  habited  sorts  more  usually 
grown.  It  requires  similar  treatment  in  every 
way,  only  that  the  principal  shoot  should  be  sup- 
ported with  a  stick,  leaving  the  side  branches  to 
draop  naturally,  which  they  will  do  so  as  to  form 
a  pretty  pyramid  hanging  down  and  all  but  cover- 
ing the  pot. 

ORCHIDS. 

East  India  house. — It  is  very  de.-irable  that 
a  note  should  be  made  of  all  Orchids  flowering  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  so  that  the  houses  may  be 
kept  gay  with   flowers  from  now  until  the  early 
weeks  in  the  new  year.     The  deciduous  Calanthes 
are  indispensable  for  this  purpose.     Host  of  them 
have  completed   their  growth,  and   are  either  in 
flower,  or  the  spikes  are  freely  developing  them- 
selves.     They  seem  to  succeed  best  in  a  house 
with  the  temperature  at  65°    at  night,  but  5°  or 
10°  less  will  suit  them,  and  in  that  way  a  succes- 
sion  of   blooms  may   be   obtained   for   a  longer 
period.     They  begin   to  flower  in  November,  and 
continue    until   February;    and   how   useful    the 
spikes  are  for  cutting  to  place  in  vases.     They  will 
remain  in  beauty  for  three  weeks  in  a  cool  room. 
The  varieties  that  open  their  flowers  first  are  C. 
vestita  and  C.  vestita  rubra  oculata.     C.  Veitchi,  a 
garden  hybrid  raised  by  Mr.  Dominy  by  crossing 
Limatodes  rosea  with  C.  vestita,  opens  its  flowers 
about  the  same  time.     Succeeding  these,  at  an 
interval  of  about  a  month  or  six  weeks,  is  the  more 
beautiful  C.  Turneri  and  its  varieties.  This  species 
is  usually  confounded  with  the  vestita  section, 
but  it  is  quite  distinct  from   them.     C.  Turneri 
was  introduced  by  the  Messrs.  Yeitch,  of  Chelsea, 
nearly   thirty  years  ago.      It    was  sent  to  them 
from  Java  by  their  collector,  Mr.  Thopas  Lobb. 
There  were  a  number  of  bulbs  sent,  and  the  first 
to  flower  produced  pure  white  blooms,  with  a  rosy 
red  blotch  on  the  lip ;   another  had  pure  white 
flowers,  and  was  named  C.  Turneri  alba ;  this  has 
been  erroneously  named  C.  nivalis.  A  third  variety 
produced  white    flowers  with  a   reddish   purple 
blotch,  but  it  is  lost  to  cultivation.     C.  vestita  and 
the  variety  of  it  with  a  red  blotch  on  the  lip  was 
also  sent  to  Messrs.  Veitch  from  Moulmein  by  Dr. 
Kane,  of   Esmouth,  in  1848.     The  plants  do  not 
require  so  much  water  when  the  bulbs  are  formed, 
but  they  do  not  throw  up  such  strong  spikes  if  the 
compost  gets  over  dry.     If  the  plants  have  been 
grown  on  in  the  lower  temperature  recommended, 


it  is  best  to  place  them  in  one  of  60°  to  65°to  open 
their  flowers.  The  very  distinct  and  beautiful 
Cypripedium  Spicerianum  is  now  flowering  freely 
from  small  plants,  and  as  it  is  now  obtainable  at 
a  cheap  rate,  it  should  be  in  every  collection ;  it 
likes  the  warmest  house,  and  grows  as  freely  as  C. 
iusigne  with  the  same  treatment  as  regards  pot- 
ting, only  C.  insigne  will  flower  freely  in  the  coolest 
house. 

CATTLEYA  HOUSE. — In  this  Section  there  are 
numerous  species  of  Orchids  in  flower,  some  of 
them  very  distinct  and  charming.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, Oncidium  cheirophorum,  mentioned  the 
other  day  ;  its  gracefully  nodding  spikes  of 
sweet-scented  flowers  seem  to  please  everybody. 
We  saw  a  mass  of  them  one  year  in  Messrs.  Low's 
nursery,  which  reminded  us  of  a  bed  of  golden 
Wallflowers;  this  will  grow  freely  all  the  year  in 
a  cool  house,  but  it  does  not  like  the  moist,  cool 
atmosphere  when  it  is  producing  its  flowers. 
Pilumna  fragrans  and  the  large-flowered  variety, 
which  has  been  named  P.  nobilis,  are  very  beauti- 
ful during  this  month.  The  pure  white,  sweetly- 
scented  flowers  have  a  lemon-yellow  blotch  at  the 
base  of  the  labellum ;  it  grows  freely  in  pots 
treated  exactly  like  Cattleyas,  and  succeeds  best 
near  the  glass  at  the  coolest  end  of  the  house. 
Another  very  sweetly-scented  Orchid  is  Oncidium 
tigrinum  ;  its  long  spikes  of  distinct  showy  flowers 
are  very  effective.  This  species  does  not  succeed 
well  in  some  collections,  but  if  it  gets  the  treat- 
mentit  likes,  it  grows  strongly  and  flowers  freely. 
In  Mr.  Bull's  houses,  at  Chelsea,  it  seems  to  be 
quite  at  home,  producing  large  pseudo-bulbs  and 
correspondingly  strong  spikes.  It  is  a  Mexican 
Orchid,  and  does  well  with  the  treatment  given  to 
LiBlia  aulumnalis.  It  is  a  free  flowering  species  ; 
every  good  bulb  produced  will  give  a  spike  of 
flowers.  It  is  an  excellent  variety  to  cut. 
Cypripedium  Harrisianum,  if  it  has  been  grown 
in  a  warmer  house,  should  be  put  into  this  one 
to  flower,  as  the  flowers  produced  are  much 
darker  in  colour  than  those  opened  in  a 
warmer  house.  C.  insigne,  although  it  will  grow 
and  flower  freely  enough  in  a  cool  house,  does 
equally  well  with  the  Cattleyas.  Vanda  coerulea 
has  been  in  flower  with  us  (as  it  is  in  most  col- 
lections) for  some  time  ;  this  requires  very  similar 
treatment  to  the  Mexican  species  of  Orchids 
named  above.  It  must  be  near  to  the  glass  and 
receive  plenty  of  light  and  air.  We  grow  this 
Vanda  in  baskets  and  the  others  in  pots.  This 
beautiful  Vanda  does  not  succeed  well  with  some 
growers ;  the  reason  for  this  cannot  always  be 
found.  One  reason  we  were  enabled  to  find  out  on 
examining  a  plant  once  to  ascertain  why  it  did 
not  succeed.  The  plant  had  formed  thick  suc- 
culent roots  just  under  the  Sphagnum,  and  as 
fast  as  they  were  formed  the  slugs  had  eaten  the 
ends  off  them.  It  likes  plenty  of  water  when 
growing,  with  as  much  light  as  possible,  and  to  be 
placed  in  a  basket  with  Sphagnum  and  clean 
drainage. 

Cool  house. — Masdevallia  ignea  is  frequently 
to  be  found  in  flower,  and  it  makes  a  beauti- 
ful contrast  with  M.  tovarensis ;  add  to  this 
M.  Veitchi,  the  distinct  and  beautiful  M.  Chel- 
soni,  a  garden  hybrid,  and  we  have  three  bril- 
liant species  to  form  a  contrast  with  the  more 
pale  and  delicately  tinted  forms  of  the  Odonto- 
glossums.  Odontoglossum  Rossi  is  now  coming 
into  flower.  Of  this  there  are  now  very  numerous 
and  fine  varieties,  and  it  succeeds  well  with  the 
treatment  given  to  O.  crispum.  O.  cirrhosum 
ought  to  be  mentioned  as  one  throwing  up  its 
flower-spikes  at  this  time,  while  the  pseudo-bulbs 
are  fully  formed ;  this  species  seems  to  like 
liberal  supplies  of  water,  from  which  it  should 
not  be  withheld  now.  There  are  many  young 
growers  starting  to  cultivate  cool  Orchids,  and  as 
the, plants  have  been  selling  at  a  cheap  rate,  they 
have  been  enabled  easily  to  do  so.  We  would  say 
to  such  that  there  are  a  few  main  principles 
necessary  to  success.  First,  watering.  It  has  been 
said  that  "  keep  the  Sphagnum  growing  freely  on 
the  surface  and  they  will  be  all  right."  To  do  this 
requires  abundant  supplies  of  water,  but  when 
this  is  done  there  is  danger  of  souring  the  compost 
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and  the  plants  will  not  thrive.  To  avoid  this  use 
small  pots  for  the  size  of  the  plants,  and  the  best 
fibrous  peat,  with  plenty  of  drainage.  Do  not  be 
afraid  to  give  air ;  a  close,  damp  atmosphere  will 
cause  a  watery  growth,  which  will  in  a  year  or  two 
debilitate  the  plants.  We  like  to  see  the  bulbs  of 
a  dark  reddish  brown  tint  when  ripe.  To  obtain 
this,  judicious  airing,  watering,  and  potting  are 
necessary ;  and  when  the  plants  are  kept  in  good 
health  by  these  means,  insect  pests  seldom  trouble 
them.  The  form  of  house  is  only  of  secondary 
importance.  For  winter,  a  house  with  its  ends  to 
the  north  and  south  is,  we  think,  the  best.  They 
do  not  get  light  enough  in  a  lean-to  with  a 
northern  aspect,  although  this  is  the  best  place 
for  them  in  the  summer  and  autumn  months.  The 
temperature  of  our  house  has  fallen  below  40°  at 
night  during  slight  frosts,  and  the  heat  was  turned 
on  ;  and  well  it  was  we  did  so,  as  the  nights  were 
cold,  causing  the  glass  to  register  8°  of  frost,  with 
a  stifE  breeze  blowing.  It  is  now  milder,  and  we 
can  easily  dispense  with  the  artificial  heat.  The 
house  will  not  require  much  water  sprinkled 
about  at  this  season,  but  most  must  be  used  when 
the  air  is  dry  and  cold  outside,  the  heat  from  the 
pipes  drying  up  the  damp  more  rapidly  at  that 
time.  

FRUIT. 

Figs. — By  this  time  the  trees  in  the  early 
house  will  have  been  brought  into  a  satisfactory 
state  by  frequent  waterings,  and  the  fermenting 
material  will  be  gently  exciting  the  roots,  but 
until  the  embryo  Figs  begin  to  push  forth,  and 
the  terminal  buds  show  signs  of  breaking,  no 
increase  must  be  made  upon  the  temperatures 
given  in  my  last  paper ;  indeed,  should  the  weather 
become  severe  the  minimum  heats  there  advised 
will  be  quite  sufficient  throughout  the  present 
month.  Syringe  the  trees  regularly  twice  a  day. 
Keep  the  evaporating  pans  filled  and  turn  the 
fermenting  material  frequently,  adding  fresh 
leaves  from  the  reserve  as  they  are  required, 
always  bearing  in  mind  that  a  steady  warmth  of 
65°  to  75°  about  the  roots  is  at  all  times  one  of 
the  most  important  points  in  early  forcing.  Give 
a  little  air  at  the  apex  whenever  the  temperature 
touches  65°,  and  close  again  before  it  recedes 
below  60°.  Keep  the  glass  quite  clean  and  free 
from  accumulations,  which  are  apt  to  settle  in  the 
lower  side  where  fermenting  materials  are  used, 
as  Figs  in  the  brightest  and  best  of  houses  cannot 
have  too  much  light  and  warmth  from  above  in 
winter,  while  neglect  of  these  conditions  very 
often  fosters  elongated  growths,  sickly  foliage, 
and  imperfectly  fertilised  fruit,  which  falls  before 
it  is  ripe. 

Succession  house.— Where  a  second  house 
is  to  be  started  to  succeed  the  early  pot  trees  it 
should  now  be  pruned,  or,  more  correctly  speaking, 
thinned  out,  cleansed,  and  tied  in  ready  for  shut- 
ting up  at  Christmas.  It  scale  has  taken  a  hold, 
spare  no  pains  in  scrubbing  and  cleaning  the 
shoots,  but  carefully  avoid  bruising  the  embryo 
Figs  near  the  points,  thoroughly  scald  and  lime- 
wash  the  walls,  paint  the  wires  and  woodwork, 
and  finally  dress  the  trees  with  a  solution  of  Gis- 
hurst  compound,  8  ounces  to  10  ounces  to  the 
gallon  of  water.  Examine  the  roots,  and  if  root 
pruning  has  been  neglected,  the  operation  may 
still  be  performed  by  cutting  trenches  round  the 
balls  and  filling  them  in  with  fresh  compost  of 
a  rich  calcareous  nature.  When  filling  in  the 
trenches  use  the  compost  in  a  dry  state  and  ram 
it  in  until  it  becomes  as  firm  as  the  old  balls  which 
have  not  been  disturbed  for  years,  then  mulch  well 
with  good  rotten  manure,  and  give  a  series  of 
waterings  at  short  intervals  throughout  the  month 
to  insure  a  healthy  growing  state  before  the  trees 
are  excited. 

Cherries. — If  the  trees  in  the  early  house, 
from  which  ripe  fruit  is  expected  early  in  May, 
have  not  been  pruned  and  cleansed  ready  for 
starting,  this  operationmust  not  be  delayed.  Old 
established  trees  which  have  filled  their  allotted 
space  do  not  as  a  rule  make  much  young  wood  ; 
consequently  there  will  now  be  very  little  to 
remove ;  but  good  service  may  be  done  by  thin- 


ning out  the  old  spurs  and  cutting  away  barren 
branches  where  they  can  be  spared  to  make  room 
for  younger  growths.  When  this  has  been  done, 
wash  the  trees  and  the  trellis  with  strong  soap 
water,  and  dress  with  a  solution  of  Gishurst, 
8  ounces  to  the  gallon  of  water ;  also  wash  the 
glass  and  woodwork,  unless  the  latter  has  been 
painted,  and  limewash  the  walls.  If  the  trees 
have  had  full  exposure  to  autumnal  rains,  the 
borders  will  be  wet  enough  for  the  present,  but 
otherwise  make  repeated  waterings  until  the  soil 
is  thoroughly  moistened.  Remove  all  old  mulch- 
ing and  inert  surface  soil,  and  replace  with  good, 
fresh,  friable  loam  and  lime  rubble  if  the  trees 
are  young  and  vigorous,  and  add  2  inches  or  3 
inches  of  rotten  manure  where  they  are  old  and 
require  rich  stimulants  from  the  outset.  If  pot 
trees  are  used  for  the  first  crop  or  for  filling  up 
vacant  spaces,  get  them  washed,  top-dressed,  and 
ready  for  taking  in  when  the  house  is  closed 
about  the  middle  of  the  month.  When  forcing  is 
commenced  do  not  exceed  a  night  temperature  of 
40°  in  severe  weather  and  45°  when  it  is  mild. 
Always  force  with  a  chink  of  air  on  the  venti- 
lators, and  run  up  to  50°  or  55°  with  a  circulation, 
when,  as  is  often  the  case,  these  figures  can  be 
touched  without  having  recourse  to  fire  heat  or 
perhaps  the  most  gentle  warming  of  the  pipes. 
Where  Plums  occupy  a  portion  of  the  house,  the 
same  careful  thinning  of  the  spurs,  cleansing,  and 
dressing  will  apply,  and  the  crop  will  come  on  very 
well  under  the  same  conditions  as  to  syringing, 
watering,  and  temperature  ;  but  the  I'lum  being 
more  tardy  in  its  later  stages,  the  trees  should  be 
conveniently  arranged  for  syringing,  when  the 
application  of  water  would  be  highly  injurious  to 
the  Cherries,  or,  better  still,  they  might  be  grown 
in  pots  or  tubs,  as  they  could  then  be  removed  to 
another  house  to  finish,  when  a  dry  atmosphere 
becomes  indispensable  to  the  proper  ripening  and 
preservation  of  the  Cherries.  To  carry  on  the 
successful  forcing  of  Cherries  a  few  healthy  trees, 
including  such  kinds  as  May  Duke,  Black  Circassian, 
Governor  Wood,  and  Bigarreau  Napoleon,  should 
be  kept  against  a  reserve  wall,  where  by  means  of 
annual  lifting  and  replanting  in  pure  loam  they 
can  be  maintained  in  a  fit  state  for  removal  to  the 
houses  at  any  tirce  after  the  fruit  is  gathered  with 
the  certainty  of  their  giving  a  full  crop  the  follow- 
ing season. 

CucuMBEBS.  —  Autumn-sown  plants  now  in 
bearing  will  require  liberal  supplies  of  diluted 
liquid  at  the  temperature  of  the  bed.  If  in  pots 
or  boxes,  keep  adding  light,  rich  turf  to  the  roots 
as  they  appear  on  the  surface,  and  renovate  the 
plunging  material  when  the  bottom  heat  thermo- 
meter indicates  a  fall  below  80°.  Keep  the  foliage 
well  up  to  the  glass,  but  guard  against  crowding, 
otherwise  many  of  the  old  leaves  will  turn  yellow 
and  require  removal  at  a  dead  lime,  when  the 
knife  should  be  sparingly  used.  Let  the  night 
temperature  be  regulated  by  the  state  of  the 
weather,  as  nothing  is  gained  by  hard  firing  when 
external  conditions  are  unfavourable;  much,  how- 
ever, may  be  done  by  covering  with  mats  or  blinds 
during  the  hours  of  darkness,  when,  aided  by 
steady  firing,  a  minimum  of  68°  on  cold  nights 
will  maintain  progress  until  days  become  longer. 
On  bright  days  run  up  10°  or  12°,  and  whenever 
the  air  temperature  equals  that  of  the  bed  give  a 
chink  of  air  to  prevent  it  from  rising  higher,  but 
not  to  cause  a  depression,  as  sudden  depressions 
from  this  cause  do  more  harm  than  a  lower 
temperature  without  air.  Avoid  much  syring- 
ing if  the'  foliage  can  be  kept  clean  with- 
out it ;  otherwise  choose  the  lesser  evil,  as 
good  fruit  cannot  be  expected  when  the  plants  are 
infested  with  insects,  but  keep  the  evaporating 
pans  filled  and  the  atmosphere  properly  charged 
with  moisture  by  damping  the  walls,  paths,  and 
other  surfaces  with  warm  water  of  a  slightly 
stimulating  nature.  Keep  plants  intended  for 
later  use  steadily  progressing.  Stop  the  leaders 
when  they  have  ascended  two- thirds  of  the  trellis, 
and  thin  out  the  side  shoots  as  soon  as  they 
appear  if  all  of  them  are  likely  to  produce  more 
foliage  than  can  be  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
light  when  fully  developed.    If  the  fruit  is  not 


likely  to  be  wanted,  remove  all  male  and  female 
blossoms  as  they  appear,  tie  out  the  young  growths 
horizontally,  and  endeavour  to  get  the  ridges  cr 
hills  well  filled  with  roots  by  frequent  additions 
of  rich,  light,  turfy  loam  in  preference  to  forcing 
with  stimulants  a  luxuriant  growth  which  cannot 
be  maintained  when  dead  winter  is  upon  us,  and 
the  plants  are  expected  to  produce  fruit.  Look 
after  the  weakest  plants  from  the  late  sowings,  as 
they  very  often  come  into  use  in  the  months  of 
March  and  April,  when  Cucumbers  are  not  over 
plentiful. 

Vines. — Advantage  having  been  taken  of  the 
unusually  mild  November  weather,  the  early  house 
will  now  be  on  the  move,  and  timely  attention 
will  be  needed,  particularly  where  the  Vines  are 
pruned  on  the  modern  long-rod  system,  to  secure 
an  even  break  quite  back  to  the  base  of  the  cur- 
rent year's  growth.  If  the  terminal  buds  thow  signs 
of  taking  the  lead,  tie  the  points  down  to  a  low 
level  and  sjringe  the  dormant  buds  with  warm 
water  several  times  a  day.  Turn  the  fermenting 
material  frequently  for  the  twofold  purpofe  of 
giving  off  warmth  and  ammonia,  and  add  fresh 
leaves  and  short  manure  from  the  reserve  ground 
as  the  work  proceeds.  When  the  buds  begin  to 
push,  the  outside  borders  may  receive  a  good  cover- 
ing of  new  Oak  leaves  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
maintain  a  top-heat  of  75"  to  80°.  Let  them  be  in 
a  fermenting  state  when  they  are  placed  on  the 
border,  make  them  very  firm  and  replace  the 
lights  or  shutters  with  a  sharp  pitch  to  the  front 
for  throwing  oS  water.  Admit  a  little  air  at  the  top 
of  the  house  when  the  weather  is  mild,  and  slightly 
raise  the  temperature  on  bright  days,  when  it  may 
run  up  to  68°.  A  minimum  temperature  of  58° 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  present,  and  5°  less  when 
colder  weather  necessitates  constant  fire-heat. 

Succession  houses  intended  for  starting 
about  Christmas  should  be  pruned  and  ready  for 
shutting  up  at  the  end  of  this  month.  It  does  not 
often  happen  that  bleeding  follows  November  or 
December  pruning,  but  where  there  exists  a  doubt 
the  application  of  a  little  styptic,  liberal  ventila- 
tion and  the  withholding  of  water  from  the  inside 
borders  until  after  the  middle  of  the  month  will 
be  advisable.  If  inarching  or  bottle  grafting  is 
intended,  cut  back  the  rods  at  once,  also  the  young 
Vines,  and  let  the  two  start  together  for  the  first 
operation.  Select  ripe  short-jointed  pieces  of  wood 
for  grafts,  and  lay  them  in  the  ground  out-of-doors 
until  the  time  arrives  for  putting  them  on.  Bottle 
grafting  may  be  performed  at  any  lime  after  the 
wood  is  ripe,  but  before  the  leaves  fall  or  when 
the  buds  or  the  stock  bfgin  to  swell  are  peihaps 
the  best  periods  for  putting  on  the  scions. 

Late  Gkapes  will  require  constant  looking 
over  for  decaying  berries.  Keep  the  houses  dry  and 
cool,  free  from  plants  and  scrupulously  clean. 
Avoid  all  sweepingorotherdisturbances  which  will 
set  dust  in  motion,  and  have  the  Grape  room  fired 
and  aired  on  fine  days  ready  for  their  reception 
at  the  end  of  the  month.  Pot  Vines  will  now  stand 
a  little  more  heat,  particularly  by  day  when  the 
weather  is  bright  and  fine,  but  no  hard  and  fast 
line  can  be  laid  down  for  forcing  at  this  uncer- 
tain season,  ard  it  is  always  bett  to  err  on  the 
side  of  low  night  temperatures  until  aftfr  the 
turn  of  the  year,  when  time  apparently  lost  can 
be  redeemed  without  distressing  the  Vines.  Attend 
to  disbudding  and  tying  out,  select  the  most  com- 
pact shows  for  the  crop,  and  guard  against  leaving 
too  many  bunches,  as  an  over-cropped  pot  Vine  is 
always  an  expensive  failure.  Fiom  this  time 
forward  more  care  will  be  needed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  additional  supplies  of  feimenting 
material,  as  rank  steam  would  prove  fatal  to  the 
tender  foliage.  A  few  of  the  strongest  and  he^t 
ripened  Vines  may  now  be  selected  from  the 
spring-struck  stock  for  growing  into  fruiting 
canes.  Cut  them  down  to  within  2  in.  of  the  base, 
and  remove  them  to  a  cold  house  where  they  can 
be  protected  from  frost. 

Steawbeehies  in  pots.— Where  very  early 
fruit  is  a  necessity  a  few  o£  the  mo.^t  promising 
plants  of  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  may  be 
taken  into  a  light,  airy  pit  where  thej  can  be 
placed  near    the    glass,  regularly  syringed   and 
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supplied  with  tepid  water.  If  a  body  of  fer- 
menting material  can  be  introduced,  fire  heat  will 
hardly  be  needed,  at  least  until  we  have  a  change 
to  colder  weather,  when  a  night  temperature  of 
45°  with  a  rise  of  10°  by  day  will  suffice  until  we 
get  over  the  shortest  day.  Where  convenient  pits 
or  suitable  Strawberry  houses  are  not  available, 
the  shelves  in  early  Peach  houses  and  early 
Vineries  may  be  filled  with  plants ;  but  this 
practice  is  not  recommended,  as  they  invariably 
leave  a  legacy  of  red  spider,  which  does  more  in- 
jury to  the  permanent  occupants  than  the  ripe 
Strawberries  are  worth.  The  unseasonably  mild 
weather  is  causing  early  kinds  on  sheltered  bor- 
ders to  throw  up  an  abundance  of  flowers,  and 
unless  they  are  kept  as  cool  as  possible,  the  same 
easily-excited  varieties  in  pots  will  soon  follow  ; 
it  will  therefore  be  well  to  keep  the  lights  off 
plants  which  have  been  stored  away  in  pits,  and 
to  defer  the  housing  of  others  until  the  weather 
becomes  colder.  On  a  dry  day  examine  maiden 
plants  by  the  margins  of  walks,  from  which  next 
ye.ir's  runners  are  to  be  obtained.     Tread  them 


early  Pea  border.  The  old  "  brick  and  stick " 
traps  we  still  consider  the  best.  Directly  the 
young  Peas  come  up  cover  them  an  inch  thick 
with  sifted  coal  ashes,  which  will  keep  off  mice 
and  protect  them  from  cold  surface  winds.  Beans, 
of  which  we  like  Green  Windsor  best,  should  now 
be  sown,  if  not  already  done.  Young  Cauliflowers 
expose  fully  all  day,  except  in  severe  weather, 
shutting  them  up  in  the  evening. 


mSECTIVOKOUS    PLANTS. 

Mr.  G.  S.  Boulgek  gave  au  interesting  lecture 
on  this  subject  the  other  day  at  Richmond.  He 
said  that  one  of  the  elements  of  scientific  re- 
search was  patience.  Our  ancestors  had 
observed  some  of  the  phenomena  of  which 
he  had  to  speak,  but  the  explanation  was 
not  to  come  until  recent  years.  It  used  to 
be  said  that  one  of  the  differences  between 
plants  and  animals  was  that  plants  lived  on 
inorganic  food,  while  animals  lived  on  organic 


secreted  copiously  upon  its  tentacles  a  sticky 
moisture,  and  upon  this  flies,  and  sometimes 
even  butterflies,  were  caught.  If  a  fly  touched 
one  of  the  tentacles  it  adhered  to  it,  and  they 
all  began  to  bend  over,  so  that  the  fly  was 
carried  to  the  centre.  In  the  course  of  some 
hours,  all  that  was  soluble  in  the  fly  was  dis- 
solved, and  it  was  reduced  to  a  mere  skin.  This 
plant  was  remarkable  for  its  virtually  world- 
wide distribution.  Venus's  Fly  Trap  (Dioneea) 
was  confined  to  a  small  area  in  Carolina.  It 
had  a  broad  leaf  furnished  with  teeth,  but  was 
without  the  sticky  secretion.  On  the  blade  of 
the  leaf  were  six  long  jointed  hairs.  If  the 
leaf  was  touched  anywhere  but  on  those  hairs 
nothing  happened,  and  both  these  jilants  were 
perfectly  free  from  irritation  when  brought 
into  contact  with  rain  or  wind,  but  if  any  in- 
sect or  any  solid  body  touched  one  of  the  liairs 
of  the  Diontea,  the  leaf  closed  up  like  a 
rat-trap ;     it    was,  however,    a  more    refined 


Venus's  Fly  Trap.    Di&iicea  mitscipula). 


fiimlj  into  the  soil,  and  feed  and  protect  the  roots 
from  frost  by  mulching  with  rich  rotten  manure. 


KITCHEN  GAKDEN. 


That  all-important  affair,  the  weather,  as  regards 
oatside  garden  operations,  is  just  now  all  that  can 
be  desired ;  therefore  take  time  by  the  forelock, 
and  be  up  aud  doing.  Every  available  inch  of 
land  should  now  be  turned  over,  and  where  ma- 
nure is  required  use  it  freely.  We  find  from  many 
years'  e.'cperience  that  good  farmyard  manure  is 
still  the  best  for  most  purposes.  It  Globe  Arti- 
chokes are  not  yet  protected,  delay  that  operation 
no  longer.  Our  Artichokes  grow  on  each  side  of 
a  long  walk,  and  are  quite  as  effsctive  as  some 
sub-tropical  plants  ;  therefore  in  this  case  we 
combine  the  u-eful  with  the  ornamental.  We  are 
now  sowing  Rhubarb,  Asparagus,  and  Seakale 
We  thus  keep  the  stock  well  to  the  front,  so  that 
we  hive  always  plenty  on  hand.  Mint,  Tarragon, 
and  Chives  will  now  require  due  attention.  Of 
these  we  have  a  capital  stock  outside  ;  therefore 
the  trouble  of  putting  in  a  few  boxfuls  is  not 
great.    Keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  mice  on  the 


food.  That  distinction  broke  down  in  various 
ways.  For  instance,  we  had  a  large  group  of 
plants  known  as  Fungi,  which  lived  exclusively 
upon  organic  matter.  Then  it  was  said  that 
animals  were  capable  of  taking  in  soUd  food, 
while  plants  were  not ;  but  greater  knowledge 
of  animal  physiology  showed  that  that  was  a 
mistake.  They  did  take  solid  food  into  the 
mouth  and  stomach,  but  before  it  could  be 
taken  into  the  tissues  and  blood  it  must  becomp 
liquid.  If  it  came  to  merely  taking  solid  food 
into  the  stomach,  he  would  have  to  speak  of 
some  plants  which  took  solid  food  into  a  struc- 
ture which  they  were  justified  in  calling  a 
stomach.  He  then  referred  to  the  Sundew, 
which  grows  in  quantity  on  Wimbledon  and 
Esher  Commons,  and  other  places  round 
London  :  Venus's  Fly  Trap,  a  native  of  Caro- 
lina; and  some  others,  of  which  he  exhibited 
large  models.  The  British  Sun-dew  (Drosera), 
he  said,  was  allied  to  a  plant  which  was  hung 
up  by  Portuguese  peasants  in  their  cottages  for 
the  purpose  of  catching  flies.     In  the  sun  it 


piece  of  mechanism  than  a  rat-trap.  It 
did  not  close  completely  at  once,  so  that 
a  Small  fly  could  escape,  but  when  it  did 
close,  it  was  so  completely  that  the  outline  of 
the  fly  could  be  seen  outside  tl  e  leaf.  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  there  was  a  copious  secretion. 
The  result  was  that  after  a  short  time  all  that 
was  soluble  in  the  fly  disappeared,  and  then, 
generally  about  twenty-four  hours  after  closing, 
the  leaf  re-opened,  and,  if  a  young  plant,  was 
ready  again.  But  these  plants  always  knew 
when  they  had  had  enough.  The  Dionsea 
never  ate  more  than  two  or  three  meals  in  a 
lifetime. 

The  BL.\ni)EK-woRT  (Utricularia),  a  very 
minute  water  plant,  was  found  in  England, and 
in'  most  parts  of  the  world.  It  was  a  sub- 
merged plant,  with  deeply  cut  leaves,  having 
bladders  upon  them.  These  bladders  were 
furnished  with  trap  doors,  which  opened  in- 
wards aud  closed  against  a  jamb,  so  that  once 
in  there  was  no  getting  out  again.  A  great 
many  water  fleas  found  their  way  in.    There 
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was  no  fluid  poured  out  in  the  bladder,  and 
no  signs  of  anything  like  digestion.  The  water 
fleas  simply  died  and  decayed,  and  the  plant 
probably  only  absorbed  the  products  of  decay. 
The  Side-saddle  Plant  (Sarracenia)  was 
mainly  a  native  of  the  western  states  of 
America.  It  had  a  cluster  of  pitcher-shaped 
leaves  springing  from  the  gi'ound,  and  most  of 
them  were  cunningly  baited  in  order  to  attract 
insects.  There  were  a  number  of  glands 
secreting  honey,  so  that  the  victim  might  be 
led  pleasantly  on  its  way  to  destruction.  In 
some  respects  it  was  similar  in  its  mechanism 
to  an  eel  trap.  The  inside  of  the  pitcher-leaf 
was  lined  with  hairs  which  pointed  downwards, 
so  that  as  the  insect  went  down  it  generally 
found  there  was  no  retreat.  Birds  would  some- 
times slit  open  the  leaves  wi':h  their  beaks  to 
get  at  the  maggots  in  the  decayed  matter 
within  them.     The  lecturer  next  referred  to  the 

Aldeovakda,  a  submerged  water  plant  found 
in  South  Europe,  Queensland,  and  Bengal. 
It  had  no  roots.  There  were  six  leaves,  open, 
with  sensitive  hairs  over  the  surface,  and 
when  any  of  them  were  touched  it  closed  in- 
stantly. It  probably  had  the  power  of 
digesting  in  one  part  of  the  leaf,  and  of 
absorbing  the  products  of  decay  in  another 
part. 

The  Saxifraga  Tkidactylites,  a  little  plant 
common  in  the  south-west  of  England,  seemed 
to  capture  flies  out  of  sheer  mischief,  for  they 
seemed  to  do  it  no  good.  Passing  on  to  speak 
of  the 

Digestive  powees  of  insectivorous  plants, 
Mr.  Boulger  said  that  in  the  case  of  the 
Sarracenia  a  liquid  was  poured  out  into  the 
pitcher  when  a  fly  was  caught.  It  was  not 
distinctly  acid,  and  did  not  show  any  digestive 
property  whatever,  but  it  was  very  wet — wetter 
than  water.  If  a  fly  tumbled  into  a  drop  of 
water  it  was  capable  of  getting  out  sometimes 
without  getting  very  wet,  but  if  it  fell  into 
glycerine,  or  such  a  liquid  as  that  in  the  Sar- 
racenia it  was  wetted  all  over,  and  died  of 
asphyxia.  The  plant  had  no  true  digestion, 
but  it  absorbed  the  liquid  products  of  decom- 
position. After  describing  the  modes  of  diges- 
tion or  absorption  hy  the  Darlingtonia,  Heliam- 
phora,  Utricularia,  Polypompholyx,  Genlisea, 
and  other  plants,  he  referred  to  the  Butter- wort 
(Pinguicula),  a  marshy  plant  growing  in  many 
parts  of  England  and  Sweden,  which  caught 
flies  upon  a  sticky  substance  on  its  leaves, 
which  rolled  up  their  edges  over  the  insect.  It 
secreted  a  liquid  which  was  found  to  be  acid, 
and  also  to  contain  a  digestive  principle.  It 
was  probably  this  acid  in  the  secretion  which 
produced  the  curdling  of  milk  which  was 
poured  over  it.  It  was  found  to  eat  the  curd 
of  the  milk,  which  really  was  of  the  nature  of 
cheese.  They  did  not  know  another  plant  the 
digestive  powers  of  which  had  reached  that 
amount  of  strength.  The  secretion  which  had 
been  chiefly  experimented  upon  in  Drosera 
and  Nepenthes  was  acid,  but  did  not  contain 
the  "ferment"  necessary  for  digestion  until 
supplied  with  animal  food,  but  it  was  then 
capable  of  digesting  both  the  starchy  and 
albuminoid  matter.  It  had  been  suggested 
that  the  flies  were  dissolved  by  the  acids  and 
then  trickled  down  outside  and  manured  the 
roots  but  the  plants  had  been  fed  with  animals 
dyed  red,  and  the  red  was  found  afterwards  in 
the  cells  of  their  structure.  To  (.rove  that  some 
plants  derived  benefit  from  animal  food,  Dr. 
Francis  Darwin  took  a  number  of  specimens 
of  the  Drosera  and  fed  half  of  them  with  beef, 
carefully  excluding  insects  from  the  others. 
Those  which  were  fed  with  beef  produced  longer 
and  more  numerous  buds,  flowers,  fruits,  and 


seeds,  and  weighed  a  great  deal  more  than  those 
which  were  not  so  fed.  All  this  pointed  to  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  valid  distinction  in  phy- 
siology between  plants  and  animals.  They 
might  even  go  further  and  say  that  they  had 
an  opportunity  here  of  performing  experiments 
on  the 

AoiioN  of  poisons  upon  plants,  which  per- 
haps would  not  shock  people  to  the  same  extent 
as  when  those  poisons  were  experimented  with 
upon  what  were  usually  considered  the  more 
sensitive  animals.  Whether  they  were  right 
in  saying  that  they  were  more  sensitive  might 
be  open  to  question,  but  all  events  they  saw 
that  there  was  a  wonderful  unity  in  nature. 


Fruit  Garden. 


THE  CULTURE  OP  BANANAS. 

"W.  M.,  Guernsey,"  inquires  about  this  in 
The  Gakden  (p.  741).  Bis  questions  are :  Can 
they  be  grown  in  a  vinery  P  What  height  do 
they  grow  to  ?  and  where  can  they  be  pur- 
chased P  These  might  be  answered  briefly  thus  : 
Yes.  From  4  feet  to  20  feet,  according  to  species 
selected  ;  and  of  any  of  our  larger  nurserymen, 
for  though  all  do  not  grow  them,  any  of  these 
would  know  where  to  procure  them.  A  good 
many  used  to  be  grown  at  the  Regent's  Park 
Botanic  Garden,  and  plenty  are  grown  at  Kew. 
In  fact,  there  are  few  of  our  botanic  or  old- 
fashioned  public  or  private  gardens  in  which 
one  or  more  of  [the  difiereut  species  of  Musa, 
Plantain,  or  Banana  are  not  to  be  found.  But 
it  may  prove  useful  to  give  a  fuller  answer,  not 
only  for  the  benefit  of  "W.  M.,"  but  others.  As 
to  varieties,  the  best  to  grow  for  their  fruit  are 
the  following :  Musa  Paradisiaca,  the  Paradise 
Banana  or  true  Plantain.  This  produces  a  fine 
cluster  of  fruit  when  well  grown,  but  as  it 
reaches  to  a  height  !of  30  feet  when  fally  de- 
veloped, it  may  be  dismissed  as  useless  for  the 
purposes  of  your  correspondent.  In  lofty  plant 
stoves  or  Palm  houses  this  and  the  following 
species  are  highly  ornamental  and  fruit  well. 

Musa  sapientum,  or  Wise  Man's  Plantain,  is 
of  similar  character  and  height.  Of  the  more 
dwarf  species,  coccinea  seldom  or  never  seta 
or  swells  a  good  cluster  of  fruit,  and  it  is  small 
and  light  were  it  to  do  so.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  M.  nepalensis,ayellowfloweriug  species  ; 
M.  ornata,  an  orange  one  ;  and  M.  zebrina,  a 
purple  flowering  species.  These  grow  from  5  feet 
to  10  feet  high,  and  are  grown  for  their  fine 
foliage,  like  M.  Ensete,  or  their  flowers,  like  M. 
coccinea.  M.  zebrina  is  highly  ornamental,  the 
leaves  being  striped  across  in  lines  or  bands  of 
green  and  black,  or  nearly  so.  But  the  only 
Banana  really  worth  growing  for  its  fruit  is  the 
Musa  Cavendishi,  which  may  be  fruited  to  the 
highest  perfection,  at  a  height  varying  from  3 
feet  to  6  feet,  according  to  culture  and  character 
of  house  in  which  it  is  grown. 

The  Musa  Cavendishi,  being  a  native  of 
China,  can  also  be  successfully  grown  in 
a  lower  temperature  than  most  of  the  others, 
not,  however,  but  what  it  enjoys  heat,  and  can 
be  grown  more  successfully  in  a  plant  or  Pine 
stove  than  in  a  vinery.  Still,  however,  it  is 
so  hardy  as  to  pass  through  the  winter  safely 
in  a  cool  greenhouse.  But  "  W.  M."  and 
others  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  such 
mere  living  is  a  very  different  matter  from 
successful  fruiting.  However,  by  keeping  a. 
vinery  at  say  40°  to  45°  during  winter,  this 
best  of  all  the  fruiting  Bananas  will  pass 
through  the  cold  without  serious  check  or 
injury.  It  will  be  well,  however,  if  possible,  so 
to  time  the  season  of  fruiting  as  not  to  have 
the  plants   either  showing  or    swelling  their 


fruit  during  the  season  of  enforced  low  tem- 
pfrature.  Should  the  fruit  be  ripening,  which 
it  does  from  the  top  of  the  cluster  downwards, 
the  whole  cluster  may  be  cut  and  hung  up  in 
the  plant  stove  or  the  kitchen  to  flnish.  The 
high  temperature  and  arid  air  of  the  former 
is  the  more  favourable  for  the  imparting  of  a 
full  aroma  and  rich  and  luscious  flavour.  But 
I  must  crave  "  W.  M.'s  "  pardon  for  ripening 
the  fruit  before  planting  the  Bananas.  They 
will  thrive  and  fruit  admirably  in  a  vinery 
in  summer,  the  temperature  beat  suited 
to  the  setting  and  swelling  of  Grapes  being 
equally  well  suited  for  the  growth  and 
fruiting  of  the  Banana.  Musa  Cavendishi 
may  be  grown  in  pots,  tubs,  or,  best  of  all, 
planted  out  in  narrow,  rather  deep  borders 
at  the  back  of  the  vineries.  Twelve,  14,  16,  or 
18-inch  pots  will  sufiice  for  fruiting  them  in  suc- 
cessfully. Round  or  square  tubs,  from  20  inches 
to  3  feet  across,  will  do  equally  weU  or  better. 
Borders  from  3  feet  to  4  feet  wide,  and  as 
much  deep,  are  all  that  could  be  desired  to 
save  space  and  favour  early  fruiting.  A  com- 
bination of  pot  and  planting-out  culture 
proves  the  most  profltable.  If  the  suckers  are 
pushed  on  in  pots  till  they  fill  10  or  13 
inch  pots  full  of  their  large  and  fleshy  roots 
and  the  plants  are  then  planted  out  in 
borders  from  4  feet  to  6  feet  apart,  they  will 
not  only  show  fruit  immediately,  but  the  fresh 
root  runs  will  double  the  length  and  size  of 
the  clusters  and  weight  of  the  fruio.  More 
especially  will  this  be  the  case  should  the^ 
borders  have  bottom  heat. 

The  einest  Bananas  ever  grown  by  me 
one  cluster  of  which  weighed  over  201bs_.,  and 
many  others  almost  equally  heavy  and  fine  in 
quality,  were  grown  in  a  border  at  the  back  of 
a  vinery.  The  border  consisted  of  a  narrow 
pit,  about  5  feet  wide  and  6  feet  deep.  This  was 
filled  within  2  feet  of  the  surface  with  a  mix- 
ture of  tan  and  leaves  in  December.  When 
the  heat  rose,  about  2  feet  of  rough  turfy  loam 
mixed  with  half- rotten  leaves  and  a  little  gritty 
silver  sand  and  charcoal  were  placed  on  the  top 
of  the  fermenting  material.  The  vines  were 
started  meantime,  and  by  the  period  the  bottom 
heat  reached  between  70"  and  80°,  the  Bananas 
were  planted.  The  atmospheric  temperature 
for  a  few  weeks  did  not  exceed  50°  or  55°, 
but  the  roots  bounded  off'  in  the  borders  with 
amazing  strength  and  vigour,  and  all  through 
the  summer  cluster  after  cluster  of  fine 
luscious  Bananas  were  forthcoming.  This 
successional  fruiting  is  one  of  the  chief  merits 
of  this  useful  plant. 

The  same  plant  never  fruits  but  once ;  the 
cluster  springing  out  of  its  centre  renders  this 
impossible.  But  the  Banana  never  fails  to 
throw  up  plenty  of  suckers  from  the  base  of 
the  old  stems.  The  border,  in  the  case  to 
which  I  have  just  referred,  became  a  forest 
of  suckers,  and  so  rapidly  did  they  grow 
into  fruiting  size,  that  some  of  them  caught 
up  the  parent  plants  before  the  former  had 
ripened  their  fruit.  The  fact  is  mentioned 
here  for  a  double  purpose,  and  to  illustrate 
the  value  of  the  stimulating  force  of  hot- 
house heat,  and  also  the  serious  loss  or 
inconvenience  that  arises  from  the  culti- 
vating such  tropical  fruits  in  vineries  ia 
which  a  low  temperature  must  be  maintained. 
In  the  case  referred  to  so  valuable  and 
numerous  were  the  fruiting  Bananas,  that 
the  vines  were  left  out-of-doors  for  several 
months  to  ripen  more  of  them.  But,  as  a  rule, 
where  Bananas  are  to  be  grown  extensively 
for  their  fruit,  they  should  have  a  house  for 
themselves,  in  which  the  temperature  should 
not  fall  lower  in  winter  than  from  66°  or  60°, 
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or  may  run  up  in  summer  to  70"  and  90°.  No 
plants  pay  better  for  liberal  culture  and  tropical 
conditions  than  the  Banana;  when  grown  in 
vineries  they  must  not  be  overshadowed  by 
the  vines,  or  if  these  are  so  shortened  as  to 
give  full  justice  to  the  Bananas,  there  is  really 
not  much  gained  by  growing  them  with  the 
vines. 

Liberal  culture  not  only  tells  favourably 
on  the  size  and  quality  of  the  fruit,  but  also  on 
the  vigour,  sturdiness,  and  early  fruiting  of 
the  suckers.  The  latter,  if  allowed  to  grow 
to  a  good  size  on  the  plant,  may  be  made  to 
fruit  within  from  six  to  twelve  months  of  the 
time  of  its  removal.  These  plants,  whether 
grown  in  pots  or  planted  out,  delight  in  fresh 
soil,  and  after  fruiting  the  old  stumps  should 
be  thrown  away,  the  suckers  potted  in  fre.sh 
soil,  and  the  borders,  if  planted  out,  re-made 
and  replanted  with  the  finest  suckers.  The 
question  of  bottom  or  no  bottom  heat  is  an  open 
one.  But  if  your  correspondent  wants  the 
greatest  quantity  of  Bananas  of  the  highest 
quality  in  the  least  time,  he  will  succeed  best 
if  he  can  command  a  bottom  heat  of  from 
70°  to  80°  at  will  all  the  year  round. 

D.  T.  Fish. 

The  cultivation  of  Bananas  under  glass 

is  by  no  means  diiBcult,  but  it  is  doubttul  if 
they  will  succeed  satisfactorily  under  the  shade 
of  vines ;  when  the  vines  are  at  rest  the  tem- 
perature would  be  too  low  for  Bananas.  We 
grow  them  here  in  a  stove  among  a  general  col- 
lection of  plants.  This  season  two  plants 
fruited,  and  the  heaviest  of  the  two  clusters 
weighed  over  half  a  hundredweight,  although 
grown  in  only  an  10  inch  pot.  After  the 
fruit  is  all  cut  we  throw  away  the  old  plants, 
saving  only  one  sucker,  which  has  been  allowed 
to  grow  at  the  base  of  the  old  plant.  That  is 
taken  off  with  as  many  roots  attached  to  it  as 
possible,  and  potted  in  a  convenient  sized  pot 
The  suckers  which  we  have  tliis  season  being 
strong  were  put  into  10-inch  pots  at  once. 
In  these  they  will  remain  until  the  pots  are 
well  filled  with  roots,  when  they  will  be 
shifted  into  14-inch  ones,  and  finally  into 
18-inch  ones,  in  which  they  are  expected 
to  fruit.  The  soil  which  we  use  is  chieflv  turfy 
loam,  with  a  little  rotten  manure  in  it.  Good 
drainage  is  necessary,  as  they  require  abund- 
ance of  water  when  the  pots  in  which  they 
are  to  fruit  are  well  filled  with  roots.  When 
the  last  shift  is  given  them  the  pots  should  not 
be  filled  too  full;  on  the  contrary,  room  should 
.  be  left  for  a  good  rich  top  dressing  when  they 
begin  to  show  fruit,  and  when  the  fruit  is 
swelling  plenty  of  manure  water  should  be  given 
them.  We  plunge  the  pots  in  a  bed  of  soil, 
but  they  get  no  bottom  heat.  The  temperature 
of  the  house  in  which  they  grow  ranges  from 
60°  to  70°  in  winter,  and  from  65°  at  night  to 
80°  in  the  daytime  in  summer.  When  the  fruit 
is  ripening  a  little  higher  temperature  by 
means  of  sun-heat  is  allowed.  They  should 
fruit  in  about  eighteen  months — more  or  less — 
according  to  the  size  of  the  sucker  when  taken 
off.  When  showing  fruit  the  stem  generally 
is  about  6  feet  high,  and  the  fully-developed 
leaves  on  a  good  strong  plant  measure  5  feet 
long.  There  are  several  varieties  of  Banana, 
but  the  best  for  fruiting  in  moderate-sized 
houses  is  Mnsa  Cavendishi,  which  can  be 
bought  for  10s.  6d.  each.  When  the  fruits  are 
approaching  maturity  they  should  be  kept 
rather  drier  at  the  root  than  hitherto,  and 
water  should  not  be  allowed  to  touch  them  ;  if 
possible,  too,  a  drier  atmosphere  should  be 
maintained.  Bananas  are  very  ornamental  as 
well  as  useful,  and  their  fruits,  which  are  used 
in  various  ways,  make  a  good  addition  to  the 
dessert.  W.  J.  S. 


NAMING  FRUITS. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Pomological 
Society  held  in  Philadelphia,  the  president  (Mar- 
shal P.  Wilder)  spoke  as  follows  on  this  subject : 
"  In  former  addresses  I  have  spoken  to  you  of  the 
importance  of  the  establishment  of  short,  plain, 
and  proper  rules  to  govern  the  nomenclature  and 
description  of  our  fruits  and  of  our  duty  in  re- 
gard to  it,  and  I  desire  once  more  to  enforce 
these  opinions  on  a  subject  which  1  deem  of  im- 
perative importance.  Our  society  has  been  fore- 
most in  the  field  of  reform  in  this  work,  but  there 
is  much  yet  to  be  done.  We  should  have  a  system 
of  rules  consistent  with  our  science,  regulated  by 
common  sense,  and  which  shall  avoid  ostentatious, 
indecorous,  inappropriate,  and  superfluous  names. 
Such  a  code  your  committee  have  in  hand,  and  I 
commend  its  adoption.  Let  us  have  no  more 
Generals,  Colonels,  or  Captains  attached  to  the 
names  of  our  fruits ;  no  more  Presidents,  Gove- 
nors,  or  titled  dignitaries ;  no  more  Monarch?, 
Kings,  or  Princes ;  no  more  Mammoths,  Giants,  or 
Tom  Thumbs  ;  no  more  Nonsuchs,  Seek-no- 
furthers,  Ne  Plus  Ultras,  Hog-pens,  Sheep-noses, 
Big  Bobs,  Ironclads,  Legal  Tenders,  Sucker  States, 
or  Stump-the-Worlds.  Let  us  have  no  more  long, 
unpronounceable,  irrelevant,  high-flown  bombastic 
names  to  our  fruits,  and,  if  possible,  let  us  dispense 
with  the  now  confused  terms  of  Belle,  Beurre, 
Calebasse,  Doyenn6,  Pearmain,  Pippin,  Seedling, 
Beauty ,  Favourite,  and  other  like  useless  and  impro- 
per titlesto  our  fruits.  The  cases  are  very  few  where 
a  single  word  will  not  form  a  better  name  for  a 
fruit  than  two  or  more.  Thus  shall  we  establish  a 
standard  worthy  of  imitation  by  other  nations, 
and  I  suggest  that  we  ask  the  co-operation  of  all 
pomological  and  horticultural  societies,  in  this  and 
other  countries,  in  carrying  out  this  important  re- 
form. As  the  first  great  national  pomological 
society  in  origin,  the  representative  of  the  most 
extensive  and  promising  territory  for  fruit  culture, 
of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  it  became  our 
duty  to  lead  in  this  good  work.  Let  us  continue 
it,  and  give  to  the  world  a  system  of  nomenclature 
for  our  fruits  which  shall  be  worthy  of  the  society 
and  the  country — a  system  pure  and  plain  in  its 
diction,  pertinent  and  proper  in  its  application, 
and  which  shall  be  an  example,  not  only  tor  fruits, 
but  for  other  products  of  the  earth,  and  save  our 
society  and  the  nation  from  the  disgrace  of  un- 
meaning, pretentious,  and  nonsensical  names,  to 
the  most  perfect,  useful,  and  beautiful  productions 
of  the  soil  the  world  has  ever  known." 

In  naming  and  describing  new  fruits  the  society 
has  adopted  the  following  rules  :  L  The  originator 
or  introducer  (in  the  order  named)  has  the  prior 
right  to  bestow  a  name  upon  a  new  or  unnamed 
fruit.  2.  The  society  reserves  the  right,  in  case  of 
long,  inappropriate,  or  otherwise  objectionable 
names,  to  shorten,  modify,  or  wholly  change  the 
same,  when  they  shall  occur  in  its  discussions  or 
reports  ;  and  also  to  recommend  such  changes  for 
general  adoption.  3.  The  names  of  fruits  should 
preferably  express,  as  far  as  practicable  by  a  single 
word,  the  characteristics  of  the  variety,  the  name 
of  the  originator,  or  the  place  of  its  origin.  Under 
no  ordinary  circumstances  should  more  than  a 
single  word  be  employed.  4.  Should  the  question 
of  priority  arise  between  different  names  for  the 
same  variety  of  fruit,  other  circumstances  being 
equal,  the  name  first  publicly  bestowed  will  be 
given  precedence.  5.  To  entitle  a  new  fruit  to 
the  award  or  commendation  of  the  society,  it  must 
possess  (at  least  for  the  locality  for  which  it  is 
recommended)  some  valuable  or  desirable  quality, 
or  combination  of  qualities,  in  a  higher  degree 
than  any  previously  known  variety  of  its  class  and 
season.  6.  A  variety  of  fruit  having  been  once 
exhibited,  examined,  and  reported  upon  as  a  new 
fruit  by  a  committee  of  the  society,  will  not  there- 
after be  recognised  as  such,  so  far  as  subsequent 
reports  are  concerned. 


ing  or  mutilating  some  of  the  roots  that  others 
may  be  better  fed.  Common  sense  would  tell  us 
that  food  may  be  given  in  a  different  fashion  from 
this ;  and  as  a  fact  if  a  top  dressing  of  soot  is  given 
during  the  autumn,  the  plants  will  get  all  the 
nourishment  they  need  until  they  are  fully  in 
growth.— J.  C.  B. 

"Winter  Pine-apples. — The  Queen  Pine  is 
best  flavoured  in  summer,  but  next  to  worthless 
in  winter ;  it  is  then  deficient  in  flavour  and  fre- 
quently black  at  the  core,  while,  judging  from 
outside  appearance,  it  looks  quite  sound.  The 
smooih-leaved  Cayenne  is  a  good  Pine  at  all  sea- 
sons, and  especially  so  in  winter,  when  it  is 
always  juicy  and  richly  flavoured.  Charlotte 
Rothschild  is  another  of  the  same  character,  but 
hardly  equal  to  the  smooth  Cayenne  in  flavour. 
Black  Jamaica  is  a  delicious  winter  Pine,  and  for 
flavour  should  be  placed  first  on  the  list  of  Pines 
suitable  for  that  season.  The  fruit  is,  however, 
small  compared  with  that  of  others  ;  generally  it 
ranges  from  2  pounds  to  i  pounds,  and  is  in  every 
respect  excellent. — J.  MuiR. 

Autumn  Bergamot  and  other  Pears. 
— In  reply  to  "  E.  B."  (p.  464),  allow  me  to  say 
that  1  am  not  aware  that  there  are  any  varieties 
of  the  Autumn  Bergamot,  but  I  do  know  that  it 
may  be  found  in  different  gardens  under  different 
names.  I  found  it  here  sixteen  years  ago  under 
thenameof  Comte  de  Paris,  a  name  which  I  cannot 
find  in  many  lists  of  Pears,  but  having  grown 
Comte  de  Paris  by  its  side  I  find  the  two  to  be  quite 
distinct,  the  last-named  being  inferior  to  the 
Autumn  Bergamot.  In  the  fruit  orchards  of 
Surrey  Autumn  Bergamot  was  much  grown  thirty 
years  ago,  and  was  considered  to  be  a  valuable 
market  Pear.  In  my  father's  orchard  he  used  to 
grow  as  standards  Chaumontels,  and  they  invari- 
ably bore  well.  These  had  to  be  stored  until 
about  the  middle  of  December,  when  they  were 
sent  to  market  and  frequently  realised  as  much  as 
3d.  each.  The  variability  of  this  Pear  is  remark- 
able ;  sometimes  it  may  be  had  very  large, 
at  other  times  rather  small ;  but  as  regards 
flavour  it  is  one  of  the  best  Pears  grown  on  stan- 
dard trees.  I  have  been  in  many  parts  of  England 
since  that  time,  but  I  have  not  found  Chaumontels 
grown  so  largely  anywhere  as  in  the  counties  of 
Surrey  and  Sussex.  The  Crassane  was  also  largely 
grown  at  that  time  in  the  shape  of  standards  in 
sheltered  orchards,  and  I  have  seen  magnificent 
crops  gathered  of  it  and  sent  to  market  in  No- 
vember and  December.  Whether  the  same  sorts 
are  cultivated  now  in  the  same  way  I  cannot  tell, 
but  thirty  years  ago  all  the  varieties  I  have  named 
were  prominent  market  fruits.— J.  C.  C. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FRUIT. 


Pot  Stra^wberrles.— A  custom  exists  of 
removing  an  inch  or  so  of  the  top  soil  from  Straw- 
berries n  pots  for  the  purpose  of  replacing  it  with 
fresh  compost.  I  could  never  see  the  advantage 
of  this  practice,  which  simply  amounts  to  destroy- 


Good  and  bad  Grapes.— In  the  note  on  this  subject 
last  week  (p.  493)  read  "  lour  of  the  best "  without  inverttd 
commas  ;  it  is  not  a  quotation  ;  and  at  the  bottom  read  "  in 
a  list  of  ti.xty-five  Vines  for  all  sorts  of  vineries  has  recom- 
mended C'nly  one  Gros  Colmar. " — S .  W. 

6101.— Select  Peaches  and  Nectarines.— I  would 
recommend  "T.  P.  S."  to  try  Grosse  Mignonne,  Crimson 
Galande,  Bellegarde,  Rivers'  Early  York,  Early  Alfred,  and 
Violetle  Hative  Peaches,  and  Lord  Napier  and  Humboldt 
Nectarines.  Trained  trees  \vill  yield  fruit  a  year  sooner  than 
dormant  buds.  Trained  trees  can,  of  cotu-se,  be  maidens. 
— G  A.  Passingham,  Milton,  Cambs. 

The  best  Aijples  about  Swansea.— When  I  visit 
a  garden  I  invariably  ask  which  Apples  are  found  to  do 
best  in  the  particular  district  in  which  it  may  be  located, 
and  from  what  I  can  learn  the  following  are  general 
favourites  about  Swansea,  viz.,  Juneating,  Keswick  Codlin, 
Lord  Suffield,  Irish  Peach,  Ked  Astrachan,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  Hawthornden,  King  of  the  Pippins,  ami  Northern 
Greening.—  CAMBF  IAN. 

Lord  Suffield  Ji.  Keswick  Codlin  Apples  —These 
are  about  equal  .as  regai-ds  bearing  properties,  and  it  is  very 
rarely  either  fails  to  produce  a  fair  crop.  Of  the  two,  how- 
ever,  Lord  Suffield  is  the  most  useful.  It  h  ready  for  use 
as  soon  as  the  Keswick,  the  fruits  are  larger,  and  they 
keep  good  for  a  much  longer  time.  Our  Keswicks  are  now 
much  shrivelled  and  down  in  quality,  but  the  Lord  Suffields 
aVe  still  in  prime  condition.— CAMBRIAN. 

Musch-Musch  Apricot.— In  order  to  show  the  dis- 
tinct character  of  this  Apricot,  I  may  mention  that  in 
tlie  middle  of  November  the  leaves  were  quite  green,  while 
those  of  the  Moor  Park  variety  growing  on  the  same  wall 
were  nearly  all  down.  Not  only  do  the  leaves  of  the  Musch- 
Musch  long  retain  their  hold,  but  the  young  shoots  con- 
tinue also  to  gi'ow  late,  and  frost  has  not  hitherto  hurt 
them.  This  variety  is  an  excellent  bearer,  but  not  so  good 
in  flavour  as  the  Moor  Park.— J.  C.  C. 
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Pruning  bush  fruits. — I  like  to  prune 
these  late  because  I  find  that  by  pruning  late  in 
the  season  I  can  make  more  certain  of  having  a 
good  crop  of  fruit.  I  find  from  experience  that 
by  pruning  early  I  am  not  at  all  certain  of  a  crop 
in  consequence  of  the  birds,  unless  I  go  to  a  good 
deal  of  trouble.  Last  season  I  pruned  some  of  our 
Gooseberries  and  Currants  early,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  the  birds  pecked  out  the  remain- 
ing buds  so  much  that  we  scarcely  had  any  leaves 
on  our  bushes,  to  say  nothing  about  fruit ;  this 
happened,  too,  in  spite  of  liming  the  bushes  two 
or  three  times  after  they  had  been  pruned  ;  where- 
as bushes  that  I  left  unpruned  until  February  had 
a  great  many  more  buds  on  them,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  birds  had  far  more  wood  to  peck 
the  buds  from  in  the  oase_  of  the  bushes  left  un- 
pruned.— G.  G.  I. 

Englieli-grown  Grapes.— If  "S.  D."  (p. 

428)  wii-hes  for  a  good  white  Grape  as  a  com- 
panion to  Black  Hamburgh,  he  should,  by  all 
means,  plant  Mrs.  Pearson,  which  I  am  confident 
he  will  find  most  satisfactory  in  an  airy  vinery. 
In  moist  heat  this  Grape  rusts,  and  has  not  a 
handsome  appearance,  but  grown  in  a  cool,  dry 
house  we  find  no  white  Grape,  English-raised  or 
of  foreign  birth,  to  compare  with  it.  It  is  a  very 
good  grower  and  free  bearer;  the  bunches  are 
large  and  handsome.  The  berries- are  medium 
sized  and  of  high  Frontignan  flavour  when  first 
ripe,  but  after  hanging  a  couple  of  months 
they  become  so  very  sugary  as  to  lose  some  of 
the  Frontignan  flavour.  The  colour  is  a  clear 
rich  amber,  and  the  skin  sufiiciently  thick  to 
make  the  Grape  a  good  keeper.  Altogether,  we 
find  it  a  most  excellent  and  useful  variety,  which 
should  be  grown  largely. — E.  H.  W. 


Kitchen   Garden. 

BEST  MARKET  PEAS. 
I  SOMETIMES  wonder  why  so  few  market  growers 
give  a  trial  to  new  varieties  of  Peas.  Probably 
those  who  devote  the  greater  part  of  their  land  to 
the  production  of  vegetables  do  try  most  of  the 
new  sorts,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  majority  of 
those  who  only  devote  a  few  fields  to  Peas,  Runner 
Beans,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Turnips,  and  Potatoes 
seldom  change  their  selection  of  varieties.  This  I 
have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  observing. 
They  sow  certain  sorts,  principally  because  they 
can  be  purchased  at  a  comparatively  cheap  rate 
per  bushel — a  "  penny-wise-and-pound-foolish  " 
policy.  Except  in  seasons  of  scarcity  there  is  no 
demand  for  inferior  sorts,  and  many  tons  of  such 
produce  have  almost  to  be  given  away  ;  only 
superior  samples  find  purchasers  at  remunerative 
prices.  My  advice,  therefore,  is  to  grow  sorts  that 
are  attractive  in  appearance  and  of  good  qualiity ; 
they  will  seldom  prove  unprofitable.  Having 
friends  market  gardeners,  I  always  make  it  my 
business  to  direct  their  attention  to  any  new  Peas 
I  may  have  on  trial,  and  which  are  apparently 
well  adapted  for  field  culture.  In  this  manner 
they  have  been  enabled  to  select  some  really  good 
sorts,  and  by  sowing  a  few  quarts  of  these  have 
thoroughly  tested  them,  and  also  succeeded  in 
saving  a  considerable  quantity  of  seed,  much  of 
which  they  have  sold  at  a  high  price. 

The  eaeliest  Pea  still  most  largely  grown  by 
market  gardeners  is  Sangster's  Improved  Ko.  1 ; 
bat  Caractacus,  which  somewhat  resembles  it,  if 
grown  under  precisely  similar  conditions,  proves 
at  least  a  week  earlier,  and  produces  quite  as 
heavy  a  crop  of  rather  larger  and  well-filled  pods. 
A  difference  of  a  week  may  not  seem  much,  but 
it  often  does  mean  a  very  large  difference  in  the 
value  of  the  crop.  Strange  to  say,  Caractacus  is 
not  nearly  so  good  as  William  I.  in  a  private  shel- 
tered garden,  but  in  the  open  fields,  where  the  soil 
is  heavy  and  cold,  it  is  the  better  of  the  two.  In 
some  districts  where  the  soil  is  lighter  and  warmer 
William  I.  will  be  found  to  be  the  best  early  Pea, 
and  the  size  and  colour  of  the  well-filled  pods 
render  it  a  favourite  with  buyers.  Laxton's 
Earliest  of  All  with  us  is  really  the  (»rliest 
of  all,  but  I  am  afra'd  it  will  not  be  found  to  be 


sufficiently  robust  for  field  culture.  Kentish  In- 
victa  is  a  fine  early  sort,  but  the  seed  rots  badly 
in  the  ground,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
newer  wrinkled  seeded  Day's  Sunrise.  Daniel 
O'Rourke,  Taber's  Perfection,  Dickson's  First  and 
Best,  Dillestone's  First  Crop,  Ringleader,  and 
other  similarly  small-podded  old  sorts  are  not 
worth  growing.    Amongst 

Second  early  varieties  Advancer  has  been 
tried,  but  it  lacks  robustness,  and  the  rather  later 
Laxton's  Supreme  still  finds  most  favour  with 
many  growers.  It  is  a  heavy  cropper,  and  the 
pods  are  of  good  colour  and  fill  well.  I  cannot, 
however,  speak  highly  of  its  quality.  To  succeed 
this  Fortyfold  is  grown,  and  this  proves  very 
profitable,  though  it  makes  rather  too  much  haulni 
in  some  places.  Hair's  Dwarf  Mammoth  is  most 
excellent  for  second  early  and  also  very  late  crops, 
but  this  good  old  wrinkled  sort  is  not  nearly  so 
much  grown  in  either  private  gardens  or  fields 
as  it  deserves  to  be.    As  a 

Main  crop  Pea,  Dr.  McLean  is  much  the  best. 
We  have  had  it  good  frequently,  but  the  crops 
of  fine  large-filled  pods  seen  in  open  flelds  far 
surpassed  anything  we  have  yet  achieved.  It  is 
rather  too  pale  green  in  colour,  but  the  quality 
surprises  the  townspeople,  and  no  difiiculty  is  ex- 
perienced in  selling  this  kind.  Gladiator,  a  variety 
first  obtained  this  season,  with  iis  proved  a  heavier 
cropper  than  the  Doctor,  but  was  inferior  in 
quality,  and  on  the  whole  I  am  doubtful  if  it  will 
replace  Dr.  McLean  under  field  culture.  John 
Bull  is  a  failure,  but  Evolution,  another  of  Mr. 
Laxton's  Peas,  possessing  a  much  stronger  consti- 
tution, sturdy  and  branching,  and  very  prolific, 
the  pods  being  long,  green,  and  well  filled,  is 
certain  to  flnd  favour  with  market  growers.  For 
my  own  part  I  should  like  it  better  if  more  sweet 
and  tender  when  cooked.  Sharpe's  Invincible  is 
a  failure,  but  G.  F.  Wilson  is  worthy  of  a  trial, 
being  certainly  preferable  to  the  old  Blue  Scimetar, 
still  extensively  grown.    For 

Late  crops,  Yoikshire  Hero  is  extensively 
grown,  and  is  still  one  of  the  best.  This  variety 
answers  to  the  name  of  Veitch's  Perfection  among 
gardeners,  and  in  most  seed  establishments  I  be- 
lieve the  two  sorts  come  out  of  the  same  bag,  the 
only  difference  being  in  the  price  charged.  Omega 
I  consider  a  failure  in  most  private  gardens,  and 
it  does  not  please  the  market  growers.  Sturdy  I 
believe  will  prove  a  valuable  late  sort,  as  it  is  very 
robust,  branching  and  prolific ;  the  pods  are  per- 
haps rather  too  small,  but  they  are  closely  packed 
with  delicious  Peas.  It  will  be  seen  that  I  have 
omitted  several  dwarf  sorts  much  grown  in  private 
gardens,  but  all  have  been  tried,  and  those  not 
possessing  good  constitutions,  or  which  produce 
thick,  fleshy  pods,  are  discarded.  Sensational  pods, 
as  regards  size,  are  useless  in  the  market ;  there. 
Peas,  not  pods,  are  required         W.  Iggulden. 

Marston  Ga/rdens,  Frome. 


ORCHIDS. 


Miltonia      Morellana    atrorubens  — 

Under  this  name  Dr.  Paterson  sends  us  what  we 
consider  to  he  an  uncommonly  fine  form  of  M. 
Moreliana,  remarkable  alike  for  size  and  colour, 
which  is  very  deep  and  rich.  The  blossoms 
measure  3-J  inches  across ;  the  sepals  and  petals 
are  of  a  deep  port  wine  tint,  while  the  lip, 
which  is  2  inches  in  length  by  2  inches  in  breadth, 
is  a  deep  rose- purple,  traversed  by  pencillings  of 
a  heavy  vinous  purple,  with  which  colour  the  ivory- 
white  column  makes  a  beautiful  contrast.  This 
is  the  best  variety  we  have  ever  seen  of  this  species. 

Pruned  Dendrobiums.— I  am  unable  to 
tell  Mr.  Douglas  (p.  497)  just  now  how  many 
flowers  our  pruned  plants  of  Wardianum  produced, 
but  if  he  will  refer  to  the  note  concerning  the  two 
tall  bulbs  which  I  sent  to  The  Garden  office  last 
year,  I  think  he  will  find  that  they  showed  a 
maximum  degree  of  floriferousness.  I  had  not 
then  heard  of  any  4-foot  bulbs  bearing  more 
flowers  than  they  did,  and  this  season  the  same 


plant  is  showing  equally  well.  I  hear  that  other 
growers  have  tried  pruning,  particularly  at  Straf- 
fan,  near  Dublin.  Perhaps  Mr.  Bedford,  the  gar- 
dener, there  or  Mr.  Burbidge,  can  tell  us  something 
about  them. — J.  S.  W 

Oymbldium  Masters!.  —  It  is  probable 
that  "  W.  B.'s"  plants  (p.  497)  have  been  either  too 
dry  at  the  root  or  else  the  moisture  of  the  atmo- 
sphere has  not  been  in  due  proportion  to  the  tern-, 
perature.  Either  of  these  conditions  would  cause 
the  flower-spikes  to  turn  yellow  and  die,  precisely 
as  in  the  case  of  Coelogyne  cristata.  With  me  the 
smallest  plants  of  Cymbidium  Mastersi  do  well  in 
the  Cattleya  house,  the  minimum  temperature  of 
which  at  the  present  time  is  53°.  Formerly  they 
were  grown  in  the  East  India  house,  but  there 
they  became  a  prey  to  thrips,  a  sure  sign  that  the 
conditions  were  wrong ;  they  were  then  changed 
to  the  Cattleya  house,  where,  with  suflicient  mois- 
ture, they  grow  strongly  and  flower  freely. — 
W.  C.  T. 

Oymbldium  giganteum.— A  grand  flower- 
spike  of  this  handsome  East  Indian  Orchid,  carry- 
ing no  fewer  than  fifteen  expanded  blooms,  has 
been  sent  to  us  by  Dr.  Paterson  from  his  garden 
at  Fernfield,  Bridge  of  Allan.  This  is,  without 
question,  one  of  the  noblest  of  autumn  and  winter 
iioweriog  Orchids,  and  the  natural  grace  of  the 
long  pendulous  flower-spike  seems  to  heighten  the 
rare  beauty  of  the  large  blossoms,  the  colours  of 
which  are  cinnamon-brown  and  maroon-crimson, 
beautifully  intermingled  with  various  shades. 
The  variety  sent  by  Dr.  Paterson  appears  to  be 
identical  with  that  known  as  the  Assamese  form, 
a  bright  and  large  flowered  kind.  This  Cymbidium 
is  not,  we  know,  very  difficult  to  grow,  but  we 
should  welcome  any  note  from  Dr.  Paterson  as  to 
how  he  manages  to  produce  such  fine,  showy 
spikes. 

5104.— Angrsecum  see quipedale.—  This 

plant  (p.  497)  should  not  be  potted,  nor  should 
its  roots  be  detached  from  the  wall  now,  as  the 
bloom  spikes  will  shortly  appear,  if  they  have  not 
already  done  so.  After  blooming,  however,  re- 
moval may  be  effected  without  the  plant  receiving 
much  check,  especially  if  care  is  used  in  liberating 
the  roots  from  the  wall,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
best  implement  is  the  bone  end  of  a  budding 
knife,  used  tenderly  as  a  wedge  on  either  side  of 
the  root,  beginning  at  the  thick  part  and  working 
steadily  towards  the  point.  If  the  wall  is  kept 
continuously  damp  for  a  few  days  before  the 
operation,  the  whole  of  the  roots  may  be  detached 
without  breaking  them,  unless  the  wall  be  ex- 
ceedingly rough.  In  the  meantime,  all  new  roots 
should  be  kept  from  fixing  themselves  either  to  the 
wall  or  stage,  and  the  growing  points  of  those 
already  fixed  should  be  induced  to  leave  it  by 
chipping  the  wall  immediately  below  the  roots, 
and  fixing  a  piece  of  brown  paper  or  chip  of  wood 
for  the  roots  to  grow  on. — W.  C.  T. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Cyprlpedium  Calceolus  major.  — Has  anyone 
succeeded  in  flowering  this  plant,  and  if  so,  in  what  re- 
spect does  it  differ  from  the  normal  form  ?  Along  A^ith 
several  friends,  I  purchased  roots  of  this  Orchid  last  season, 
but  in  no  case  did  the  plants  ever  appear  above  ground.  Per- 
haps Messrs.  Hooper  can  tell  us  something  about  this 
vaiiety,  or  whence  it  originated. — A.  D.  Wibster. 

6103.— Cj^nbidlum  Mastersi  — "  W.  B."  (p.  497) has 
been  keeping  his  plant  too  hot  and  too  dry.  "We  keep  our 
plants  of  this  Cymbidium  in  a  well-aired  intermediate 
house  all  the  year  round,  the  summer  temperature  of  which 
varies  from  66"  to  70°  ,ind  that  of  the  ivinter  from  55°  to 
60°.  This  plant  cannot  withstand  the  least  dryness  at  the 
roots.  To  a  pot-hound  plant  throwirg  up  its  flower-spikes 
a  little  weak  manure  water  may  occasionally  be  given.  We 
have  a  plant  with  one  growth  throwing  up  five  spikes  of 
flower,  twelve  flowers  being  on  each  spike.— W.  W.,  The 
Firs,  Laurie  Park,  Si/denham. 

For  Cymbidium  Mastersi  60"  to  65°  is  quite  high 

enough  temperature.  I  do  not  think  it  requires  keeping 
dry  at  any  time.  If  in  good  health,  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  flower  in  a  temperature  of  from  55°  to  60°  at 
night.  I  saw  the  other  day  fine  plants  of  it  in  Messrs. 
Veitch's  nursery  at  Chelsea  growing  in  an  intermediate 
house.  Quite  small  plants  of  it  moist  at  the  roots  were 
tlu"owing  up  vigorous  flowering  spikes. — J.  D.  I. 
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Cattleya  Eldorado  —  Of  this  late  autumn 
flowering  Cattleya,  Mr.  Fowler,  of  Ashgroye, 
Pontypool,  has  sent  us  one  of  the  finest  varieties 
we  have  ever  seen.  The  flowers  are  about  the 
average  size  (4^  inches  across),  but  ihe  colour  is 
superb.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  a  deep  lilac- 
rose,  each  tipped  with  an  intense  magenta,  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  those  of  the  Backhouse 
variety  of  C.  Trianse.  The  lip  is  also  of  a  very 
deep  magenta-crimson  and  with  exquisitely  frilled 
white  edges.  The  deep  orange  blotch  in  the  throat 
seems  to  heighten  the  beauty  of  the  other  colours. 
When  represented  by  such  fine  varieties  as  that 
under  notice  this  species  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  Cattleyas.  Mr.  Fowler  also  sends  a 
bloom  of  another  autumn  flowerer,  C.  maxima, 
likewise  a  beautiful  Orchid.  In  this  case  the 
labellum  has  pencillings  of  amethyst  on  a  pale 
lilac  ground,  rendering  the  flower  distinct  from 
other  C  ittleyas.  A  very  remarkable  flower  of 
Odontoglossum  crispum  also  comes  from  the  Ash- 
grove  collection.  The  flowers  are  unusually  broad, 
and  the  sepals  and  petals  overlap  like  those  of 
a  Tansy.  These  with  the  labellum  have  the 
characteristic  crimpled  margins  in  a  marked 
degree.  The  flowers  sent  were  cut  from  a  bulb 
which  has  not  rooted  since  imported. 

RemarkB  on  Cattleyas.— With  reference 
to  potting  newly-imported  Cattleyas  (see  p,  496), 
I  am  always  cautious  in  giving  advice  until  I 
have  proved  by  practical  experience  that  it  is 
good.  Many  years  ago  Mr.  I'ilcher,  gardener  to 
the  late  Mr.  Rucker,  West  Hill,  Wandsworth,  told 
me  that  it  was  safest  and  best  to  pot  Cattleyas, 
L?Blias,  &c.,  when  newly  imported  in  drainage 
material  only.  That  was  his  plan,  and  I  have 
always  followed  it  and  found  it  to  answer.  We 
keep  the  drainage  rather  moist,  and  as  soon  as 
young  roots  begin  to  issue  from  the  base  of  the 
pseudo-bulbs  we  place  the  usual  potting  material 
round  them.  There  is  no  need  to  do  this  sooner. 
If  the  young  roots  are  a  long  time  in  forming, 
the  compost  becomes  sour  before  the  roots  lay 
hold  of  it,  while  if  my  plan  is  followed  the  roots 
are  able  to  lay  hold  of  the  new  compost  at  once. 
As  regards  the  time  of  potting,  from  long  expe- 
rience I  unhesitatingly  say  that  winter  is  the  best 
time  for  repotting  every  Orchid  that  can  be 
potted.  I  find  our  Cattleyas  are  now  making 
new  roots  from  the  base  of  the  pseudo-bulbs,  and 
we  are  repotting  the  whole  of  them  that  require 
it.  Such  as  do  not  need  repotting  are  surface 
dressed.  Mr.  Catt  is  evidently  fortunately  placed 
if  he  can  keep  thrips  off  his  plants.  Our  whole 
garden  swarmed  with  them  last  summer.  It  is 
not  easy  to  keep  houses  cool  with  a  temperature 
of  75"  and  80°  or  more  in  the  shade  out  of  doors. 
I  fancy  our  plants  are  again  clean,  but  they  have 
been  washed  two  or  three  times  and  fumigated 
five  times.  Therefore  it  is  not  from  want  of 
attention  if  thrips  are  troublesome.  Mr.  Catt 
ascribes  his  freedom  from  this  pest  to  "  low  tem- 
peratures and  plenty  of  air  at  all  times."  May  I 
ask  Mr.  Catt  what  he  means  by  that  sentence  ? 
*'  Plenty  of  air  at  all  times  '  will  scarcely  apply 
to  a  greenhouse  at  this  season  of  the  year.  What 
are  Mr.  Catt's  temperatures  ?  Our  Cattleya  house 
stands  at  55°  at  night  and  from  00°  to  B5°  in  the 
daytime,  while  sun-heat  may,  of  course,  run  it 
up  to  70°.— J.  Douglas. 


not  aware  that  an  oil  is,  or  has  been,  expressed 
from  either  of  these.  Besides  these,  we  have 
(from  Gerard)  Nonesuch  (Lychnis  chalcedonica), 
which  is  manifestly  not  what  we  want. — W.  M.] 


BOTES   OP  THE  WEEK. 


Sussex  names.— What  do  the  Sussex  men 
mean  by  "  Haps  tree  "  and  by  "  Nonesuch  "  as  ap- 
plied to  a  field  crop  ?—  G.  [The  "  Haps  tree  "  may 
be  a  Poplar,  as  we  have  the  name  "  Aps  "  (Aspen), 
Populus  tremula,  and  we  have  no  doubt  your 
Sussex  man's  "  Haps  tree"  is  nothing  else  but  this 
"  Aps,"  pronounced  with  the  usual  exasperating 
aspirate  of  the  lower  English.  The  name  "  Aps  " 
itself  is  simply  an  inversion  of  "  Asp,"  conceived 
(like  the  Lancashire  "  brid  "  for  "  bird  ")  in  the 
same  wanton  spirit  of  perverseness  which  says 
"  cruds"  for  "  curds"  and  "  crub-chain  "  for  "  curb- 
chain."  As  for  the  "Nonesuch,"  we  do  not  know 
what  your  field  crop  can  have  been.  We  have 
heard  of  Nonesuch  (black)  Medicago  lupulira ; 
Nonesuch  (white)  Lolium   pereune ;  but  we  are 


The  Strawberry  tree  — I  send  you  a  sample  of  fruit- 
ing brarches  of  our  Strawberry  trees  (Arbutus  Unedo). 
'I'hey  grow  some  20  feet  in  height  here,  and  as  much  in  dia- 
meter. Tliey  are  covered  with  fruit  and  flowers  at  the 
present  time.— J.  MniR,  Margam  Park,  'Vaibach,  !^.  Wales. 

^\^  With  this  came  linely  fruited  branches  of  this  fine 
evergreen  shrub,  whicli  setms  to  thrive  uncommonly  well 
in  South  Wales. — Kb. 

Hackney    Chrysanthemura   Society. 

— The  37th  anniversary  meeting  of  this  the  oldest 
Chrysanthemum  Society  in  the  country  was  held 
on  Friday  evening  last,  under  the  presidency  of 
Mr.  Sanderson.  Some  handsome  silver  cups  were 
presented  as  selected  prizes  for  the  awards  made 
by  the  judges  at  the  recent  exhibition  at  the 
Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster.  During  the 
evening  the  cash  prizes  were  also  distributed  to 
successful  exhibitors,  who  were  present.  The 
hon.  sec.  afterwards  announced  that  the  sum  of 
£155  18s.  Cd.  had  now  been  paid  as  prize  money 
for  the  year  1883.  As  an  instance  of  the  continued 
progress  and  success  of  the  society  during  the  past 
year,  it  was  stated  that  over  SO  new  members  had 
recently  been  enrolled.  The  secretary  also  fvirther 
informed  the  meeting  that  the  names  of  the 
Baroness  Rothschild  and  the  Baron  Leopold  de 
Rothschild  had  been  added  to  the  list  of  patrons. 
An  appeal  was  made  for  donations  to  the  prize 
fund  for  the  ensuing  year,  with  the  result  that 
nearly  £'40  was  subscribed. 

International   forestry   exhibition. — 

Amongst  the  most  recent  contributors  to  the 
guarantee  fund,  which  is  still  below  the  proportions 
which  it  is  expect  3d  to  attain  in  view  of  the  largely 
increased  magnitude  of  the  project,  is  a  promise 
of  a  grant  of  ,£'100  from  the  Commissioners  of 
Her  Majesty's  Woods  and  Forests  and  a  like  sum 
from  the  Surveyor's  Institution.  The  executive 
committee  have  been  much  encouraged  by  the 
numerous  promises  of  support  which  they  have 
lately  received  from  official  as  well  as  from  pri- 
vate sources.  Many  officials  have  shown  their 
re idiness  practically  to  endorse  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  to 
prove  that  some  attention  at  least  has  been  paid 
to  the  practice  of  scientific  forestry,  while  natu- 
ralists have  welcomed  the  idea  of  bringing  under 
one  roof  trophies  of  the  chase  and  other  products 
of  the  forest.  The  subjects  of  the  essays  invited 
will  point  in  the  direction  of  the  utilisation  of 
lands  now  waste  by  planting  the  sources  whence 
our  supply  of  timber  for  shipbuilding  purposes 
will  be  derived,  and  generally  the  uses  of  all  sorts 
of  forest  produce.  The  idea  of  an  exhibition  of 
forestry  has  been  most  heartily  taken  up  in 
America.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Forestry  As- 
sociation of  the  province  of  Quebec,  a  sub-com- 
mittee was  formed  to  ensure  a  representative 
collection  of  timber  specimens,  &c.,  being  sent 
from  Canada,  and  to  assist  private  contributors 
from  that  dominion.  The  Hon.  N.  W.  Lynch, 
Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  for  the  Province  of 
(luebec,  has  allowed  his  name  to  be  placed  upon 
I  he  list  of  patrons,  and  the  Hon.  James  Mitchell, 
who  holds  the  position  of  Surveyor-General  in  New 
Brunswick,  the  forest  and  timber  lands  of  which 
state  he  has  under  his  control,  has  applied  for  a 
space  for  exhibits. 

Terminalia  elegans.— In  calling  the  plant 
known  under  this  name  a  Terminalia  we  have  a 
good  illustration  of  the  errors  that  are  com- 
mitted, sometimes  unavoidably,  by  dealers  in  new 
plants  who  name  their  introductions  without  hav- 
ing sufficient  knowledge  of  them  to  name  them 
correctly.  For  trade  purposes  it  is  of  course  ne- 
cessary that  a  name  of  some  kind  should  be  giver, 
and  if  the  proper  name  is  not  known  a  new  one  is 
straightway  invented.  That  the  plant  above  men- 
tioned is  not  a  Terminalia  must  be  apparent  to 
any  one  acquainted  with  that  genus,  which  is 
closely  allied  to  Combretum,  and  differs  both  in 


nervation  of  leaf  and  structure  of  wood  from  the 
plant  here  called  Terminalia.  So  far  as  is  known, 
this  plant  has  not  flowered  under  cultivation,  but 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  its  proper  botanical 
position,  which  is  with  the  Araliads,  and  most 
likely  the  genus  Aralia  itself.  If  we  wanted 
further  proofs  than  are  supplied  in  the  nature  of 
the  plant  itself,  we  have  one  in  the  fact  of  its 
grafting  freely  on  the  Aralias,  which  is  perhaps 
the  most  successful  method  to  adopt  for  its  pro- 
pagation. There  is  no  instance  of  any  plants  so 
far  removed  from  each  other  as  Aralia  and  Termi- 
nalia are  ever  growing  upon  each  other  in  the 
way  this  so-called  Terminalia  grows  on  Aralia  re- 
ticulata.— B. 


5098. — 'Wire'worms— In  your  issue  of  The 

Garden  for  November  24,  "  F.  H.,"  1  think,  is 
mistaken  in  assuming  the  "  worms  "  of  which  he 
complains  to  be  wireworms  (Agriotes  obscurus  and 
A.  lineatus).  From  the  description  given  I  am  in- 
clined to  regard  them  as  millipedes,  probably 
Julus  minimus.  Upon  close  examination  the  dif- 
ference between  wireworms  and  millipedes  may 
readily  be  seen.  The  wireworm  has  six  legs, 
situated  immediately  behind  the  head,  and  one 
sucker  leg  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  bcdy, 
while  all  the  Chilognathse  have  twelve  times  that 
number  of  legs.  The  wireworm  differs  in  size 
from  its  first  year,  at  the  end  of  which  it  is  about 
the  thickness  of  a  small  needle,  half  an  inch  in 
length,  and  of  a  whitish  yellow,  to  the  end  of  its 
fifth  year,  when  it  is  fully  an  inch  long,  one  line 
in  thickness,  hard,  tough,  and  of  a  rich  golden 
colour,  a  part  of  each  of  the  segments  being 
marked  with  yellow  of  a  deeper  shade.  I  have 
never  heard  of  any  member  of  the  Chilognatha 
family  displaying  destructive  propensities  as 
"  F.  H."  describes,  such  as  destroying  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Broccoli,  &c.  However,  it  is  well  known 
that  all  the  millipedes  are  particularly  fond  of  the 
Strawberry,  clusters  of  them  being  found  with 
their  bodies  half  buried  in  the  fruit,  especially  in 
wet  weather.  The  habits  of  the  wireworm  are 
different  from  those  of  the  millipedes  also  in  this 
respect,  viz.,  it  never  comes  to  the  surface  of  the 
soil  during  its  five  years  of  larval  and  pupal  life, 
but  lives  wholly  on  roots,  tubers,  &c.  The  knobs 
on  the  roots  of  the  plants  mentioned  by  "  F.  H." 
are  the  efliects  produced  by  the  operation  of  an 
entirely  different  agency  from  that  of  either  mil- 
lipedes or  wireworms.  With  regard  to  measures 
for  the  extermination  of  the  last-named  pest,  a 
common  practice  is  to  slice  Potatoes,  fix  the  slices 
on  skewers,  and  bury  them  where  the  grubs  are 
most  troublesome;  examine  them  every  morning, 
when  probably  the  larvse  will  be  found  sticking  to 
the  Potato  slices  in  the  same  manner  as  we  find 
the  Julus  in  the  Strawberry.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  ranks  of  the  millipedes  might  be  thinned 
by  the  application  of  the  same  principle,  substi- 
tuting for  the  Potato  something  more  to  their 
taste.— G.  W.  Oliver. 


Primulas  (W.  S.  Gower).—Good  in  colour,  but  rather 
small. 

Chinese  Primulas  (T.  9.).— A  very  good  strain, 
large,  o£  good  foim.  and  with  bright  coloui-s  The  white 
flower  Willi  pink  edges  is  particularly  good. 

Mr.  Ellam  for  some  years  gardener  at  Bodorgan.  An- 
plesev,  has,  "we  le.arn,  been  appointed  successor  to  the  late 
Mr.  Fleming  at  Cliveden. 

Dr.  John  A.  wafper,  who  died  last  month  at  Nrrth 
Bend,  Ohio,  was  a  lea  ding  member  of  the  Amtrican  Korestiy 
C.mgrefs.  and  the  author  of  "American  Pomokgy"  and 
other  agricultural  works. 

Naming  plants.— i^owr  Inndi  of  plants  or  flowers 
only  can  he  named  at  one  time,  and  this  only  when  good 
specimens  are  sent. 

Names  of  plants.— ff.  T.—T,  Pteris  umbrota;  2, 
Asp'enium  fra.\iuifolium;  3,  Aspidium  aculeatum  ;  4.  As- 

plenium  bulbifernm J.  C— Anthurium  maigaritacenm. 

Helena. — 1.  Echeveria  retusa  :  2,  probably  a  Davallia 

(send  frond  with  spores)  ;  3,  tJrevillea  robusta  ;  4,  Cyperus 

alternifolius J.  G.  K —1.  Cydonia  japonica ;  2,  Asple- 

nium  Ja'uiculaceum  ;  3,  t'yrtodeiia  fulgens  alba.— C— An- 
thurium margavitaceum A.  C.— CaudoUea  decandra.— 

J.  R.  i;.— Ohysis  bractescens T.  G.—l,  send  frond  with 

spores  ;  2,  Bleclmiuu  brasilieuie  ;  3,  Doodia  dives ;  4,  Maxil- 
laria  picta. 
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Thla  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nfiture  :  chance  it  rather ;  but 
The  art  itself  13  Natuke."— S/iaicspearc. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM    REFORM. 

I  FEEL  sure  all  true  lovers  of  Chrysanthemums  will 
be  grateful  to  The  Gahden  for  taking  up  the 
matter  of  reform  in  Chrysanthemum  culture,  but 
while  prizes  are  given  for  such  monstrosities  as 
one  sometimes  sees,  tasteless  growers  of  plants 
will  continue  to  compete  for  them.  At  a  provin- 
cial show  which  I  visited  the  season  before  last 
prizes  were  given  for  trained  Chrysanthemums, 
and  the  second  prize  was  awarded  to  two  plants 
which  had  been  trained  to  resemble  ships — masts, 
bowsprit,  &c.,  all  complete.  The  resemblance  to  a 
ship  was  not,  as  may  be  imagined,  very  great, 
but  to  make  it  more  so,  flags,  such  as  one  sees 
on  Christmas  trees,  were  fastened  to  each  mast. 
At  the  Chrysanthemum  show  held  here  about  a 
fortnight  ago  the  majority,  if  not  all,  of  the  plants 
were  trained  and  twisted  till  all  the  flowers  were 
evenly  spaced  and  on  a  level  as  much  as  possible  ; 
otherwise  they  were  handsome,  well-flowered 
plants.  The  single  out  blossoms  were  very  fine, 
but  they  must  have  been  gathered  from  plants 
"  of  lanky  hideousness."  I  should  suggest,  as  a 
practical  way  of  trying  to  reform  this  matter,  that 
at  Chrysanthemum  and  other  shows  (for  there  are 
other  sinners  besides  Chrysanthemum  growers) 
prizes  should  be  given  for  the  best  plants  that 
had  not  been  disbudded  or  trained.  If  the  pro- 
moters of  flower  shows  would  do  this,  we  should, 
I  am  sure,  soon  see  some  really  fine  naturally- 
grown  plants,  and  the  public  taste  would  be  gra- 
dually improved.  Will  not  some  wealthy  reader 
of  The  Garden  oflEer  prizes  at  one  of  our  principal 
shows  for  such  plants  ?  G.  S.  S. 

Tunhridge  Wells. 


FLORAL   COMMITTEES'  AWARDS. 
An  analysis  at  the  end  of  each  year  of  the  awards 
made  by  the  floral  committee  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  would,  I  think,  show  some  singu- 
lar discrepancies.    Whatever  else  may  be  laid  to 
its  charge,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  at  all  niggardly 
as  regards  the  bestowal  of  its  certificates,  which 
seem  to  be  awarded  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
number  of  subjects  shown.  Greater  discrimination 
as  respects  the  awarding  of  first-class  certificates 
seems  imperatively  necessary.    A  certificate  of  the 
highest  class  is  given  to  one  of  the  now  almost 
innumerable  sorts  of  Dahlias — very  good  it  may 
be  in   its    way.    The    next  plant  submitted  to 
the  committee's  decision   may  probably   be   an 
Orchid  — Vanda      Sanderiana,     for     instance  — 
which  in  point  of  fact  did  receive  a  first-class  cer- 
tificate this  year.    In  this  case  the  two  plants  are 
widely  different  as  regards  merit,  yet  there  was 
no  difference  in  the  award.  Rhododendron  Curtisi^ 
too,  a  plant  that  will  be  talked  about  and  sought 
after   when  numbers  of  other  things  decorated 
this  year  with  first-class  certificates  will  be  en- 
tirely forgotten,  only  got  this  award.     Such  an 
anomalous  state  of  things  needs  but  to  be  pointed 
out  surely  to  secure  its  speedy  alteration.  Perhaps 
such  discrepancies  were  not  so  noticeable  when  the 
committee  began  its  operations,  now  nearly  thirty- 
five  years  ago,  as  now ;  but  improvement  is  the 


order  of  the  day,  and  time  has  worked  wonders 
since  then.  The  matter  lies  in  a  very  small  compass ; 
some  form  of  award  should  be  adopted  by  which 
real  merit  could  be  recognised.  The  Davis  bequest 
is,  I  believe,  partly  applied  to  the  giving  of  medals 
to  deserving  new  flowers,  fruits,  kc,  but  medals 
could  not  be  given  to  all ;  they  might,  however,  be 
distributed  in  this  way  a  littlemoregenerouslythan 
they  are  at  present.  Floral  certificates  might  be 
granted  to  florist's  flowers  as  distinct  from  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants.  I  should  like,  too,  to  see 
second-class  certificates  made  more  use  of  than  at 
present.  I  do  not  think  that  a  single  one  has  been 
awarded  this  year,  though  plenty  of  subjects  shown 
well  deserved  one.  It  may  be  said  that  if  a  plant 
is  not  worth  a  first-class  certificate,  it  is  worth 
nothing  at  all ;  but  that  is  not  my  opinion.  The 
committee  has  been  established  to  decide  the  re- 
spective merits  of  subjects  brought  before  it,  and 
one  means  to  that  end  would  be  a  freer  use  of  this 
particular  form  of  award.  It  would  serve  to  in- 
duce exhibitors  to  try  again  for  the  higher  award. 


AMERICAN  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Dr.  Walcot,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  has  sent  me  cut 
flowers  of  a  few  of  his  seedling  Chrysanthemums, 
some  of  which  are  very  distinct  and  beautiful.  It 
is  also  rather  surprising  to  find  that  these  flowers 
have  so  much  endurance,  that  they  reached  me 
after  their  voyage  of  3000  miles  almost  as  fresh 
as  when  cut  from  the  plants.  The  mode  of  pack- 
ing especially  deserves  notice,  as  being  both  simple 
and  eSectual.  Each  flower  or  truss  was  cut  with 
6  inches  or  8  inches  of  leafy  stem.  A  little  moist 
cotton  wadding  had  been  placed  around  the 
severed  stem  at  its  base,  this  being  surrounded  by 
a  small  piece  of  sheet  india-rubber  to  prevent  the 
wadding  from  drying  too  quickly.  The  flowers 
and  stems  each  so  treated  were  packed  in  tissue 
paper  in  a  tin  box,  the  cover  or  lid  of  which  was 
hermetically  sealed  by  a  film  of  sheet  rubber. 

The  flowers  themselves  vary  from  perfectly 
single  to  good  double  blooms,  the  colours  being 
singularly  brilliant  and  effective.  Two  only  of 
those  sent  are  named,  these  being  Robert  Walcot, 
a  Japanese  kind  of  a  vivid  crimson-red  tint,  each 
floret  being  yellowish  behind  ;  and  George  Walcot 
a  bold  flower,  with  flat  or  ribbon-shaped  florets 
of  a  pale  rose  colour,  edged  with  rosy  crimson. 
No.  3a  is  a  pure  white  flower  in  the  way  of  White 
Princess;  andavivid  dark  crimson  Pompone  variety, 
having  a  yellow  centre  in  the  midst  of  its  densely- 
crowded  florets,  is  quite  distinct  from  anything  we 
have  seen  before.  The  single  varieties  are  very 
bright  in  colour,  and  have  an  elegance  of  form  quite 
wanting  in  the  double  kinds.  Dr.Waloot  is  an  ama- 
teur cultivator,  and  will,  we  hope,  be  still  further 
rewarded  in  his  culture  of  the  Chrysanthemum.  He 
is,  if  not  actually  the  first,  at  least  one  af  the  first 
of  American  growers  who  have  treated  the  Chry- 
santhemum as  an  annual  by  raising  fresh  batches 
from  home-saved  seeds  every  spring.  It  does  not 
appear  to  be  generally  known  that  seed  sown  in 
February  and  grown  on  with  the  treatment  usually 
given  to  cuttings  will  produce  flowering  plants  in 
nine  or  ten  months.  This  is,  however,  a  fact,  and 
one  which  we  hope  our  own  growers  will  speedily 
realise  for  themselves.  Although  some  of  the 
earliest  of  seedling  Chrysanthemums  ever  obtained 
in  Europe  were  raised  at  Oxford  many  years  ago, 
yet  nearly  all  the  kinds  now  cultivated  have 
been  raised  in  the  Channel  Islands  or  in  France. 
The  late  Mr.  Salter  used  to  purchase  numbers  of 
unnamed  seedlings  from  the  Guernsey  growers  in 
his  time,  and  even  to-day  most  of  the  new  Japa- 
nese varieties  are  raised  in  the  Channel  Islands. 
The  Pompones  and  the  early  or  summer-flowering 
races  originated  in  France,  and  it  is  from  France 
that  most  of  the  new  varieties  of  these  still  come 
to  us.  These  beautiful  flowers  from  Dr.  Walcot, 
however,  lead  us  to  hope  for  great  things  from 
1  America  in  the  way  of  new  seedling  Chrysanthe- 


mums. In  the  way  of  incur\'ed  or  show 
flowers  perhaps  the  old  kinds  may  never  be 
beaten,  and,  wonderful  as  they  are  from  some 
points  of  view,  they  do  not  lend  themselves  very 
gracefully  to  artistic  purposes,  or  suit  well  for 
decorative  uses.  As  flowers  for  personal  ornament 
they  are  not  generally  admired.  For  one  lady 
who  will  wear  blooms  of  Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  or  its 
sulphur  and  yellow  forms,  we  Arid  twenty  who 
prefer  Elaine  or  Peter  the  Great,  or  who  con- 
tent themselves  with  the  fringed  and  tasselled 
Japan  kinds.  At  the  same  time  we  decry  no  par- 
ticular form.  Give  us  vivid  colour ;  give  us 
variety,  elegance  of  form  .and  perfume  if  you  can 
(such  as  Progne  already  possesses)  ;  in  a  word,  let 
all  tastes  be  consulted,  let  all  wants  be  satisfied. 
There  is  here  a  wide  and  open  field  for  improve- 
ment and  progress,  and  the  results  Dr.  Walcot  has 
obtained  in  his  New  Jersey  garden  are  so  far  most 
encouraging.  We  now  more  especially  desire 
large-flowered  kinds  for  early  blooming  out  ot 
doors,  and  even  more  valuable  would  be  varieties 
to  bloom  naturally  during  January  and  February. 
Dr.  Walcot  has  quite  recently  (Nov.  7)  been 
awarded  prizes  and  certificates  of  merit  for  some 
of  his  Chrysanthemums  in  New  Ycrk,  and  we 
cannot  do  better  than  let  him  tell  us  how  he 
began  the  raising  of  these  popular  fiowers.  "  I 
began  the  raising  of  seedlings  some  few  years  ago. 
Finding  that  I  could  procure  seeds  by  keeping 
my  house  quite  dry,  and  by  giving  water  to  the 
plants  themselves  very  sparingly,  I  made  some 
attempts  at  cross-fertilisation,  and  am  satisfied 
that  I  have  gained  nothing  by  them ;  even  at  this 
time  of  the  year  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  insects 
out  of  my  houses,  and,  with  a  careful  selection  of 
proper  plants,  I  fancy  that  they  will  distribute  the 
poUenbetterthanlcouldhopetodo.  Growing  Chry- 
santhemums as  I  do  for  the  pleasant  occupation 
of  the  few  leisure  hours  of  a  busy  life,  I  have  not 
given  them  to  the  trade — they  are  in  the  hands  of 
my  friends  ;  nor  have  I  done  more  than  exhibit, 
some  of  them  at  horticultural  shows  at  Boston, 
and  once  at  New  York,  when  they  received  medals 
and  certificates  of  merit.  Some  of  my  more  re- 
cent seedlings  are  to  me  so  satisfactory  that  I  am 
going  to  send  you  a  few  for  your  opinion."  These 
flowers  were  sent  from  Boston  on  November  24 
and  reached  me  on  the  5th  of  December  quite 
fresh  and  nearly  as  beautiful  as  when  cut  from  the 
plants.  Dr.  Walcot  also  informs  me  that  Mr.  John 
Thorpe,  a  nurseryman  near  New  York,  has  also 
raised  this  year  some  seedlings  of  unusual  pro- 
mise, and  with  this  exception  but  little  or  nothing 
seems  to  have  been  effected  in  Chrysanthemum 
improvement  from  American  saved  seeds.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  such  of  Mr.  Walcot's  seedlings 
as  have  been  exhibited,  and  to  which  awards  of 
merit  have  been  made  : — 

Seedlings  of  Dr.  H.  P.  Walcot's  raising,  1879 
— 1888  :  President  Parkman  (Japanese),  plant  of 
robust,  compact  growth,  flowers  full,  bright  rosy 
purple  ;  President  Hovey  (Japanese),  flowers  large 
spreading  brown,  with  salmon  tint,  white  at  the  in- 
sertion of  the  florets  ;  President  Wilder  (Japanese) 
florets  red  tipped,  gold  reverse,  gold  centre,  bright, 
yellow ;  Pontiac  (Japanese),  same  habit  and  growth 
as  President  Parkman  noted  above,  flowers  full 
clear  canary  yellow  ;  H.  L.  Higginson  (Japanese), 
flowers  medium  sized,  floret  tubular,  yellow-brown, 
extremities  flaring  and  brown-red ;  Savannah, 
small  flower,  brilliant  red,  bright  yellow  centre ; 
Hiawatha  (Chinese),  incurved,  rose-violet,  with 
lighter  back,  good  form ;  Minnehaha,  large  white 
flower,  backs  of  petals  slightly  tinted  with  pink, 
flnely  incurved  ;  George  Walcot  (Japanese),  seed- 
ling of  1882  ;  Robert  Walcot  (Japanese),  seedling 
of  1882.  The  other  flowers  in  box  are  from  seed- 
lings of  1883. 

Two  points  of  especial  interest  are  worthy  of  note 
in  connection  with  the  above  communication. 
Firstly,  we  find  that  a  definite  and  successful  be- 
ginning has  been  made  in  America,  and  that 
really  fine  varieties  of  Chrysanthemems  are  now 
raised  there  from  home-grown  and  home-saved 
seeds.  Secondly,  Dr.  Walcot's  box  of  flowers 
arriving  as  they  did  in  such  perfect  freshness  and 
beauty  proves  to  us  at  once  the  possibility  of 
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a  out-flower  trade  spriDging  up  between  the  two 
countries,  at  least  that  an  interchange  of  new  or 
interesting  flowers  and  fresh  specimens  may  be 
made  for  horticultural  or  scientific  purposes.  Cut 
in  the  fully  developed  bud  state  and  laid  ma  box 
of  clean,  moist  Moss,  Tuberoses,  Lilies,  and  (.Tla- 
dioli  and  many  other  flowers  would  withstand  a 
ten  or  twelve  days'  journey  perfectly  well ;  at  any 
rate  what  is  possible  with  the  Chrysanthemum 
is  possible  with  many  other  garden  flowers 


Plants  for  mounds.— It  is  surprising  how 
effective  some  of  our  small  indoor  plants  can  be 
made  to  loolc  when  grown  on  a  raised  mound  ot 
peat  or  loam,  or,  as  one  might  call  it,  a  pyramid  ot 
soil      Many  of  our  small  trailing  Ferns,  such  as 
Davallias,  some  of  the  Polypodiums,  and  Filmy 
Ferns,  are  only  made  to  form  really  attractive 
objects  by  growing  them  in  a  mass  on  a  mound 
or  pyramid,  and  in  most  cases  such  plants  thrive 
better  under  this  treatment  than  under  any  other. 
At  Kew  there  are  some  pretty  specimens  of  this 
kind  formed  by  several  Teperomias,  such  as  pro- 
strata,  this    latter  looking  much  healthier  when 
grown  in  this  way  than  when  grown  in  baskets^ 
The  Pellionias,  too,  are  excellent  both  in  health 
and  colour  thus  treated,  P.  pulchra  being  especi- 
ally happv.     Hoya  bella,  generally  an  unsatisfac- 
tory plant,  is  as  free  and  healthy  as  one  need  wish 
■when  planted  against  a  peat  mound  or  a  piece  of 
Dicksonia  stem.   Two  ot  the  most  attractive  plants 
in  the  stove  are  Philodendron  melanochrysum  and 
Cissus  porphyrophyllus,  and  their  health  and  vigour 
are  attributed  to  their  having  a  nice  peaty  looking 
piece  of  Tree  Fern,  in  which  their  stem  roots  seem 
to  delight.  The  Cissus  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of   stove  plants  when  grown  as  at  Kew,  the  large 
corruo-ated  deep  bronzed  foliage,  thickly  marbled 
and  spotted  with  pink  and  white,  being  particu- 
larly  striking.      As  much   may  be   said  for   the 
Philodendron,    whose   velvety  leaves    with   their 
crystallised  surface  are  very  ornamental.  Another 
pretty  plant  when  grown  upon  a  mound  of  soil  is 
Mikania  pulverulenta,  a  bronze-leaved  composite 
with   crisped    foliage,  something  like   a    Panax. 
There  has  been  a  fine  specimen  of  it  in  the  stove 
at  Kew  during  the  whole  summer,  and  it  is  in  very 
fine  condition  still.     Some  of  the  dwarfer  .Eschy- 
nanthuses,  Fittonias,  Cyrtoderias,  Chamajranthe 


who  says  that  he  has  a  large  quantity  of  this  Sca- 
bious in  all  colours,  and  finds  it  invaluable  both 
for  cutting  from  and  for  floral  decoration  of  all 
kinds  The  dwarf  purple  Scabious,  too,  is  a  most 
useful  plant,  and  not  half  enough  grown  m 
private  gardens  for  blooming  in  winter. 

Phalsenopsis  intermedia  Portei.-One 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  this  lovely  Orchid  that 
has  flowered  in  this  country  is  one  that  is  now  m 
perfection  in  Baron  Schroeder's  collection.  The 
Dell,  Egham.  This  plant  has  a  long  branching 
spike  profusely  laden  with  flowers,  which  are 
white  with  rich  amethyst  lips.  This  rare  Moth 
Orchid  was  the  subject  of  a  coloured  plate  m 
The  Gabden  last  year. 

Maxillaria  lepidota.— Some  flowers  of  this 
singular  yet  attractive  Orchid  have  reached  us 
from  Dr.  Paterson's  garden,  at  Fernfield,  Bridge 
of  Allan.  They  are  borne  singly  on  stalks  about 
9  inches  long,  and  have  fine  attenuated  tail-like 
sepals  about  3  inches  in  length.  These  are  bright 
rich  yellow,  deepening  into  a  chocolate-purple  to- 
wards their  extremities,  while  a  deep  blotch  of  the 
same  colour  is  exhibited  on  the  short  spur. 

The  -white  Ly  caste.— The  chastely  beautiful 
and  at  present  very  rare  white  variety  of  Skinneri 
is  now  finely  in  bloom  in  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams 
nursery.  Upper  HoUoway.  Judging  by  this  speci- 
men, there  are  forms  even  of  this  variety,  for  the 
flowers  of  this  are  larger  and  the  sepals  wider 
than  we  have  hitherto  seen  them.  Contrasted 
with  the  deep-coloured  varieties  of  the  same 
Lycaste,  it  has  a  striking  efiect,  for  there  is  not  a 
trace  of  colour  in  the  flowers 


December  open-air  flowers.— Mr.  Kings- 
mill  has  sent  us  from  his  garden  at  Eastcote, 
Pinner,  a  few  flowers  plucked  from  unprotected 
plants 'in  the  open  border.  Among  them  are  the 
Algerian  Iris  stylosa,  a  fine  bloom  of  a  beautiful 
deep  lavender  colour ;  Sternbergia  lutea,  with  rich 
orano-e-yellow  flowers ;  Anemone  stellata,  with 
bright  magenta  blooms ;  the  blue  Lithospermum 
prostratum,  and  some  uncommonly  fine  blooms  of 
Belgian  Pansies,  as  large  and  rich  in  colour  as  one 
could  wish  them  to  be  in  spring. 

Pitoairnea  aphelandrae  Folia  is  one  of  the 
few  Bromeliaceous  plants  that  are  worth  growing 
in  a   general  way.     Its  narrow  grassy  foliage  is 
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selves  as  suitable  subjects  for  this  style  of  culti- 
vation ;  thus  managed,  they  would  certainly  look 
well,  and  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  they 
would  prove  more  at  home  under  such  treatment 
than  when  grown  in  baskets  or  small  pots.— C. 

PLANTS  IN  FLOWEK. 


Aralla  papyrlfera  (the  Rice  Paper  Plant)  is  now 
fluely  in  flower  in  Sir  George  iracleay's  garden  at  Pendell 
Court  ISlettliinuk'V,  where  it  is  planted  out  in  a  cool  house. 
Its  huge  clusters  o£  blossoms  and  large  spreading  fohage 
have  a  fine  elfect. 

Ipomeea  Horsfatliee  -This  showy  climber  should  he 
on  the  roof  of  every  house  devoted  to  the  growth  of  stove 
plants  We  have  it  now  flowering  freely,  and  are  about  to 
try  the  flowers  tor  button-hole  bouquets,  for  which,  if  they 
answer,  they  will  be  much  valued  —J.  H. 

Masdevallia  tovarensls.— This  requires  more  heat 
during  winter  than  that  with  which  most  of  the  species  are 
s  itisfled.  It  is  happier  in  the  Cattleya  house  than  anywhere 
else,  the  leaves  keeping  greener,  and  the  growth  after 
flowering  being  stronger  than  when  kept  in  the  cool  house 
Single  Chrysanthemum^.— Mr.  Jupp,  Brantridge 
Park,  Balcombe,  sends  us  some  pretty  examples  of  these 
raisea  from  seeds  sown  last  March.  Thus  treated,  they 
come  into  bloom  after  most  of  the  large-flowering  sorts  are 
over,  and  are  therefore  very  useful.  They  are  free  flower- 
ing, dwarf  in  habit,  and  well  covered  with  foliage  down  to 
the  pots.  Their  colours  are  of  all  shades  and  tints,  and 
they  are,  moreover,  sweetly  scented. 

Clove  Carnations.— I  send  you  herewith  three  blooms 
picked  off  one  plant  this  moriiiug  in  the  open  air.  This  is, 
as  you  will  see,  the  old  crimson  variety,  very  true  to  cha- 
racter. The  most  lovely  plant  now  in  bloom  in  my  cool 
house  is  Gladiolus  Ville  de  Versailles.— WILLIAM  BAYLOK 
HaktLANI),  Temple  Hill,  Cork. 

*^^*  Very  fine  blooms  considering  the  season. 

White  Scabious. — A  plant  in  a  pot  of  a 
pure  white  variety  of  Scabiosa  atropurpurea  has 
been  sent  to  us  from  the  Earl  of  ESingham's 
garden,  Tussmore   Park,   Bicester,  by  Mr.  Aggiss 


well  overtopping  the  foliage,  are  bright  and  at 
tractive,  being  of  a  vivid  orange-scarlet._  As  it 
never  grows  to  any  great  size,  this  Pitcairnea  is 
useful  for  growing  in  pots  f cr  floral  decoration  in 
winter,  as  it  habitually  flowers  at  this  season.  It 
is  now  in  flower  in  Mr.  B.  R.  Williams'  nursery  at 
Upper  HoUoway. 

December  Primroses,  yellow  of  all  shades, 
whites,  crimsons  in  many  tints,  and  even  some  of 
a  bluish  purple  colour,  have  been  brought  to  us 
in  fine  bunches  from  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  who 
gathered  them  on  Thursday  last  in  his  wild  garden 
at  Oakwood,  Wisley— a  proof  of  the  mild  open 
weather  which  we  have  so  far  enjoyed.  These 
coloured  Primroses  are  all  seedlings  selected  year 
after  year  from  thousands  of  plants;  consequently 
they  are  the  embodiment  of  what  good  Primroses 
should  be.  The  most  remarkable  point  about 
them  is  their  varied  colours,  especially  the  blue- 
purple  sort  named  Scott  Wilson,  a  most  uncom- 
mon tint 


Luculia  gratissima  in  pots.— Many  are 
under  the  impression  that  this  beautiful  and 
sweet-scented  greenhouse  shrub  is  difficult  to 
flower  until  it  reaches  a  large  size,  but  such  is 
really  not  the  case,  as  plants  ot  it  may  be  had  in 
bloom  when  only  about  a  foot  in  height.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  in  the  Victoria  Nurseries, 
HoUoway,  a  quantity  of  plants  of  it  in  bloom  none 
of  which  exceed  a  yard  in  height,  and  the  majority 
are  only  about  half  that  height.  Each  plant  is 
carrying  one  or  more  large  clusters  of  its  fragrant 
and  delicate  pink  blossoms,  which,  accompanied  by 
the  broad  and  healthy  green  foliage,  produce  a 
grand  effect.  This  Luculia  is  a  plant  that  should 
be  grown  in  every  greenhouse,  either  in  pots  in  a 
small  state  or  planted  out  as  standards  or  bushes. 
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It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  this  shrub  should 
be,  comparatively  speaking,  so  little  known.  At 
South  Kensington  the  other  day,  where  blooms 
of  it  were  exhibited,  we  heard  an  amateur  who 
possesses  a  large  collection  of  stove  plants  express 
his  admiration  of  it  and  at  the  same  time  confess 
that  he  was  unacquainted  with  it. 

Philageria  "Veltchi.— However  interesting 
this  plant  may  be,  owing  to  its  being  the  offspring 
of  two  distinct  genera— viz.,  Philesia  and  Lapa- 
geria,  its  usefulness  for  horticultural  purposes  is 
apparently  far  below  that  of  its  parents.     Distinct 
and  pretty  enough  the  flowers  certainly  are,  but 
they  are  rarelv  produced,  and  although  it  may  be 
that  large  plants  will  prove  more  floriferous  than 
the  largest  we  have  at  present,  it  must  rank  below 
both   Philesia  and   Lapageria    as  a  useful  free- 
flowering  plant.     There  is  a  fine  healthy  plant  ot 
it  in  the  Kew  coUection  bearing  one  flower,  about 
the  size  of  that  of  Philesia  and  similar  in  form. 
The  segments  are  rose  coloured,  with  a  tinge  of 
purple  on  the  outer  ones.     The  unfloriterous  cha- 
racter of  the  Philageria  is  one  of  the  rare  instances 
of  a  hybrid  being  less  free  flowering  than  either  of 
its  parents ;  the  general  rule  is  the  reverse. 

Chrysanthemum  Reform.— As  my  idea  of 
Chrysanthemum  culture  coincides  in  a  great  mea- 
sure with  that  of  Mr.  Engleheart,  I  send  you 
a  few  sprays  as  samples  of  our  growth.  Grown 
in  our  way,  that  is,  not  disbudded,  I  consider  they 
are  much  more  pleasing  and  effective  both  as  pot 
plants  and  as  cut  blooms  than  the  large,  but  few 
blooms  which  one  can  obtain  from  plants  grown 
after  the  exhibitor's  fashion.  Where  there  is  a 
large  demand  for  cut  bloom.  Chrysanthemums 
such  as  those  I  send  are  invaluable,  as  one  can  cut 
armfuls,  so  to  speak,  without  missing  them.  All 
our  plants  are  grown  in  8-inch  pots.— FEED.  Bbd- 
rOKD,  Siraffan,  Kildare. 

*  *  The  Chrysanthemums  which  Mr.Bedford  has 
sent  are  indeed  fine  ;  they  consist  of  single  stems, 
each  carrying  from  seven  to  a  dozen  blooms,  and 
these  not  small,  half-developed,  but  as  full  and  as 
large  almost  as  exhibition  blooms  produced  one 
to  a  stem  only.     The  kinds  that  carry  the  most 
flowers  among  this  gathering  are  Peter  the  Great, 
Jardin   des  Plantes,  Mrs.  G.  Bundle,  Mrs.  Dixon, 
Golden  Queen,  Empress  of  India,  Elaine,  and  a 
pretty  blush  pink  Pompone  named  Eosinante.— Ed. 
Small  Chrysanthemums.— Amongst  the 
large  numbers  of  these  plants  now  in  flower  in  the 
conservatory  at  Kew  are  some  pretty  little  speci- 
mens in    C-inch  pots.     These    consist  of  half  a 
dozen  plants  which  were  cuttings  only  two  months 
ago     For  use  where  full-sized  plants  would  be 
to"o  large,  and  even  for  table  decoration,  these 
little  potfuls  of  dark  green  leaves  and  a  score  or 
so   of   flowers   would  be  of  great  service.     The 
smaller  flowered  kinds  are  most  suitable  for  grow- 
ing in  this  way.    Where  church    decoration  at 
Christmas-time   is  done  on  a  large   scale  little 
plants  such  as  these  would  be  valuable.    Ibeir 
dwarf  cess  may  be  attributed  to  the  cuttings  being 
taken  from  large  specimens  after  growth  was  com- 
pleted and  the  flower-buds  set.    A  host  of  plants, 
indeed,  such,  for  instance,  as  Poinsettias,  Hydran- 
geas   &c.,  might  with  advantage  be  treated  in 
this  way,  where  short  flowering  specimens  are  re- 
quired, or  where  the  plants  have  grown  unsightly, 
but  whose  flowers  cannot  be  dispensed  with.     A 
Uttle  extra  care  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  succeed 
with  work  of  this  kind. 


Cool  Orchid  house.— This  term  is  very 
misleading,  as  some  give  the  name  to  the  cool 
Odontoglossum  and  Masdevallia  house,  others  to  the 
Cattleya  house,  and  many  are  induced  to  expose 
plants  only  suited  to  the  Cattleya  house  to  the 
low  temperature  of  the  cool  Odontoglossum  and 
Mas'devallia  house,  and  thus  injure  or  lose  valuable 
plants,  as  has  happened  to  myself  in  the  beginning. 
Would  it  not  be  better  if  contributors  to  THE 
GAEDEN  abandoned  the  use  of  cool  houses  alto- 
gether, and  adopted  solely  those  of  East  India 
house,  Cattleya  house,  and  Odontoglossum  house, 
which  would  leave  no  doubt  as  to  what  they  in- 
tended to  convey  to  your  readers  ?— H,  J.  Eoss. 
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I REES  AND  Shrubs. 


CARYOPTERIS  MASTAGANTHUS. 

In  the  first  week  of  October  last  the  Rev.  H. 
Ewbank,  St.  John's,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  sent  us 
a  flowering  spray  o£  this  plant  from  which  the 
accompanying  engraving  was  made.  "  This  plant," 
he  said,  "  is  most  delightful  in  the  autumn ;  in 
fact,  it  looks  like  a  bit  of  May  imported  into 
October.  It  is  covered  all  over  with  light  blue 
flowers,  and  they  are  slightly  fragrant.  It  has  the 
additional  recommendation  of  growing  very  easily 
on  a  north  wall.  I  may  also  say  that  a  small  cut- 
ting which  was  struck  in  the  spring  is  quite  an 
ornament  of  the  greenhouse,  and  covered  all  over 


Varieties  of  Pernettya  mucronata.— 

At  the  back  of  the  Palm  house  at  Kew  a  couple 
of  circular  beds  have  been  planted  with  the  new 
varieties  of  Pernettya  which  have  attracted  so 
much  attention  of  late,  and  which  formed  the 
subject  of  a  coloured  plate  in  TtiB  Garden  in 
May  last.  It  may  be  truly  said  of  these  Per- 
nettyas  that  they  are  amongst  the  brightest  of 
berry-bearing  shrubs  at  this  season,  and  if  un- 
stripped  by  birds  they  will  continue  in  beauty  till 
spring,  when  soon  after  that  they  again  come  into 
flower.  For  winter  bedding  these  Pernettyas  are 
of  very  great  value,  their  dense  wig-like  masses  of 
roots  enabling  them  to  be  moved  at  almost  any 
time  without  injury— a  character  shown  by  the 
plants  at  Kew,  for  though  only  just  planted  they 
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Flowering  hraiich  of  Caryopferis  maUacantlms;  flowers  blue  {natural  size) 

with  bloom.  Few  pot  plants  could  be  prettier 
just  now.  I  am  sure  this  delightful  shrub  ought 
to  be  widely  known."  It  is  a  native  of  China  and 
ha5  been  recently  introduced  to  this  country  by 
Messrs.  Veitch,  who  thus  describe  it  in  their  cata- 
logue :  "  A  sub-evergreen  free-growing  shrub, 
with  Verbena-like  foliage.  It  produces  dense 
clusters  of  light  blue  flowers  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  of  the  young  shoots.  It  flowers  profusely 
for  several  weeks,  and  the  young  growths  have  a 
Sage-like  fragrance."  Another  species,  C.  incana, 
is  a  similar  plant  and  equally  pretty. 


Mistletoe. — I  should  like  to  ask  through  The 
Garden  whether  Mistletoe  is  known  to  grow  on 
the  Wych  Elm.  From  a  railway  carriage  I  saw 
the  other  day  a  very  fine  bunch  of  it  growing  on  a 
tree  which,  at  the  rate  of  speed  at  which  the  train 
was  moving,  I  could  not  distinguish,  but  which  I 
believe  was  a  Wych  Elm ;  if  not,  it  was  certainly  an 
Oak.  I  am  aware  that  Mistletoe  is  rarely  seen 
growing  on  an  Oak,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of 
ever  seeing  it  on  the  Elm. — J.  C.  C. 


are  as  fresh  and  healthy  as  if  long  established. 
Cut  sprays  of  Pernettyas  last  along  time  in  water, 
and  may  be  used  in  various  floral  arrangements 
with  good  effect ;  the  small  shining  dark  green 
foliage  is  also  very  pretty ;  and  sets  off  both  ber- 
ries and  flowers  to  good  advantage.  Prominent 
amongst  the  different  varieties  were  coocinea 
compacta,  atro-coccinea,  rosea,  rubra,  coccinea 
salicifolia,  lilacina,  rosea  lilacina,  coccinea  pur- 
purea, nigra  major,  sanguinea  pumila,  rubra  coc- 
cinea compacta,  rosea  purpurea  major,  and  atro- 
coccinea  decussata.  These  names  are  in  most 
cases  indicative  of  the  colours  of  the  fruits,  but 
some  few  refer  to  peculiarities  of  the  foliage  or 
the  habit.— Alpha. 


SHORT  ISWTES.— TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


LOKD  PoWEKSOOUET  writes  a  very  interesting  letter  on 
"1'ree  Planting  In  Ireland  "  in  the  new  journal  (foods  and 
ForeitS- 

Platanus  californlca.— Messrs.  Lee  have  sent  us  a 
very  handsome  leaf  of  a  Plane  thus  named,  and  if  the  tree 
is  as  fine  as  the  leaf,  one  would  expect  something  unusually 
good.  ;0£  its  hardiness  and  stature  we  know  little. 


The  Mountain  A6h.— Stunted  and  crowded 
specimens  of  this  tree  are  seen  sometimes  in 
parks  and  shrubberies,  but  to  be  seen  in  true  cha- 
racter, this  tree  must  have  good  soil  snd  plenty  of 
room  for  development.  I  have  nowhere  seen  it  in 
such  grand  condition  as  in  the  sloping  woodlands 
of  West  Somerset,  where  Nature  has  planted  it  and 
allowed  it  time  and  space  to  grow  in  its  own  way, 
Here,  in  the  month  of  October,  it  may  be  seen 
heavily  laden  with  bright  scarlet  berries,  visible 
from  a  long  distance  off  and  very  ornamental. — 
J.  C.  C.  

Rose  Garden. 

EOSES  FOR  TOWNS. 

While  we  and  others  enjoy  an  unlimited  amount 
of  pure  air  and  open  country,  often  surrounded  by 
a  good  old  English  forest  or  wood  to  shield  our 
Roses  from  cruel  nor'-easters,  we  must  not  forget 
that  there  are  others,  and  legion  is  their  name, 
who  have  to  fight  the  hard  battle  of  growing  the 
queen  of  flowers  under  more  disadvantageous 
conditions.  Large  masses  of  people  are  compelled 
to  live  in  or  near  our  great  centres  of  industry, 
and  I  suppose  this  must  always  be  so.  These, 
though  prevented  by  bu.iness  from  enjojing  with 
us  the  beautiful  hillside  or  the  shaded  vale,  are 
not  less  devoted  to  their  somewhat  limited  space 
of  ground  than  we  are  to  our  broad  acres,  and 
they,  too,  equally  with  us,  can  say  with  Lord 
Bacon,  "  That  gardening  is  the  purest  of  human 
pleasures  and  the  greatest  refrefhment  to  the 
spirit  of  man."  But  with  all  the  drawbacks  that 
beset  the  suburban  gardener,  there  are  instances 
in  which  he  competes  with  success  against  his 
bett  er-favonred  countryman.  In  proof  of  this  I  need 
only  refer  your  readers  to  Mr.  Mawley,  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  our  National  Rose  Society.  He  with 
a  small  garden  and  a  very  limited  stock  of  plants 
has  achieved,  for  a  suburban  amateur,  more,  I 
venture  to  say,  in  the  way  of  success  as  an  ex- 
hibitor than  any  other  Rose  grower  under  similar 
circumstances.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  thick 
and  more  glossy-foliaged  varieties  are  those  best 
adapted  for  town  work  ;  they  resist  the  smoke 
and  dust  more  readily  than  the  more  porous- 
leaved  varieties.  They  are,  too,  in  most  cases 
stronger  in  constitution,  and  are  more  easily 
divested  of  dirt  by  syringing  or  washing  than 
are  the  rougher-foliaged  kinds.  Prominently 
amongst  these  are  Paul  Neron,  Dupuy  Jamain, 
.John  Hopper,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Auguste  Eigotard, 
Baroness  Rothschild,  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain, 
Captain  Christy,  Gloirede  Dijon,  and  nearly  all  the 
Tea-scented  Roses.  To  avoid  disappointment  to  the 
purchaser  for  town  growth,  the  above  or  similar 
kinds  should  be  selected.  The  class  of  Roses  not 
suitable  for  towns  are  Marie  Baumann,  A.  E.  Wil- 
liams, Maurice  Bernardin,  Madame  Lacharme, 
Mrs.  Jowitt,  Due  de  Wellington,  Fisher  Holmes, 
Xavier  Olibo,  &c.  Some  of  these  latter  may, 
in  some  situations  and  under  certain  conditions, 
thrive,  but  such  is  the  exception,  and  not  the 
rule.  So  much  has  already  been  said  as  to  the 
best  modes  of 

Planting,  soils,  &c.,  that  it  seems  needless  for 
me  to  advise  that  if  the  foil  is  light  or  sandy  it 
should  be  removed  to  a  depth  of  at  least  2  feet, 
and  replenished  with  some  good  strong  loam  of  a 
clayey  character.  The  best  time  for  planting  is 
in  November,  but  this  may  be  done  up  to  March 
it  the  ground  is  in  good  condition.  Some  timid 
people  will  not  plant  until  the  severities  of  winter 
are  over,  but  there  are  so  many  means  of  pro- 
tecting the  base  of  the  plants  (and  that  is  all 
that  is  essential) — by  earthing  up  with  s.il,  laying 
boughs  of  evergreens  over  the  plants,  or,  if  pro- 
curable and  more  to  be  preferred,  common  Bracken. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  have  seen  and  even  planted 
Roses  in  February  and  March  which  have  done 
remarkably  well.  One  advantage  of  late  planting, 
if  no  other,  is  the  supply  of  blooms  which  one 
reaps  from  these  late-planted  Rose--.  If  Roses 
are  planted  in  the  autumn,  they  will  necessarily 
be  ready  for  pruning  at  least  two  weeks  before 
those    planted    in  spring.      For  autumi-planted 
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Eoses  I  should  recommend  pruning  the  first  week 
in  March.  These,  then,  in  the  case  of  the  weaker 
growing  varieties,  may  be  pruned  down  to  two  or 
three  eyes  from  the  ground,  and  for  the  stronger 
growing  sorts  five  or  six  eyes  at  least  should  be 
left.  It  is,  then,  for  the  suburban  grower  more 
particularly  to  watch  the  growth  of  the  plants 
in  spring,  and,  without  damaging  the  young 
foliage,  to  wash  off  all  dust,  dirt,  or  smoke— to 
such  it  is  a  constant  care  and  watching— without 
which  he  cannot  hope  to  be  rewarded  by  any- 
thing beyond  small  half-developed  and  sickly- 
looking  flowers.  W.  H.  B'RBrTlNGHAM. 
Jieciton,  Notts. 


PEOaED-DOWN    BEDS  OF  HOSES. 

In  order  to  form  beds  for  pegged-down  Roses  that 
are  to  last  in  a  satisfactory  condition  for  some 
years,  it  is  necessary  that  the  plants  should  be  on 
their  own  roots,  and  medium  sized  ones  are  better 
than  large  ones.  In  our  case,  when  we  began  with 
own-root  Roses,  our  first  plants  were  from  cuttings 
inserted  in  the  month  of  August  and  struck  in  a 
cold  frame.  More  cuttings  were  put  in  at  the  end 
of  October  ;  for  these  a  spot  was  prepared  under  a 
warm  w.all,  and  they  were  inserted  firmly  in  the 
soil.  Those  put  in  the  frame  gave  us  the  greatest  per- 
centage of  plants,  but  those  in  the  open  also  struck 
fairly  well.  From  these  two  sources  we  obtained  in  1 2 
months  as  many  plants  as  we  wanted,  and  quite 
as  large  as  we  cared  to  have  them  for  this  parti- 
cular purpose.  Next  to  having  suitable  plants  is 
the  question  of  soil ;  unless  that  is  of  the  right 
sort  and  in  sufficient  quantity,  the  undertaking 
will  not  be  a  permenent  success.  How  long  beds 
of  Roses  grown  in  this  way  will  last  in  a  thriving 
condition  I  do  not  know,  but  I  may  remark  that 
plants  in  large  beds  formed  fifteen  years  ago  have 
made  as  good  growth  during  the  last  summer  as  at 
anytime  previous;  in  fact  theyareinthemostvigor- 
ous  condition.  But  then  the  soil  was  well  prepared. 
In  the  first  place  the  top  or  surface  was  taken  off 
and  laid  on  one  side,  the  depth  of  soil  thus  re- 
moved being  about  12  inches ;  the  bottom  soil 
was  then  taken  out  to  nearly  the  same  depth,  and 
its  place  was  supplied  with  fresh  material  con- 
sisting of  three  parts  loam  and  one  part  thoroughly 
rotten  hotbed  manure.  With  this  the  surface 
soil  was  mixed  so  that  the  plants  had  nearly  2 
feet  in  depth  of  good  material  in  which  to  grow,  and 
the  quantities  of  flowers  which  they  annually  pro- 
duce show  that  our  labour  was  not  lost  upon  them. 
Notwithstanding  the  lengtli  of  time  they  have 
been  planted,  they  still  continue  to  throw  up 
shoots  5  feet  or  6  feet  long  and  almost  as  thick  as 
a  man's  thumb,  and  that  in  such  numbers  that  we 
have  always  plenty  of  vigorous  young  wood  to 
take  the  place  of  that  annually  cut  out.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  this  is  the  secret  of  growing 
Roses  in  pegged-down  beds.  Young  wood  of  suit- 
able strength  will  always  produce  much  finer 
flowers  than  could  be  had  from  spurs  on  branches 
two  or  three  years  old.  It  is,  therefore,  desirable 
to  start  with  a  tlioroughly  substantial  soil,  and 
give  liberal  treatment  afterwards. 

The  planting  out  of  Roses  from  pots  may 
take  place  at  any  time,  but  early  in  May  is  the 
best  season  in  the  jear  for  such  work.  Those 
lifted  from  the  open  ground  may  be  planted  at 
any  time  from  November  to  March.  When  plant- 
ing let  the  collar  of  the  plant  be  placed  a  little 
under  the  surface ;  the  first  summer's  growth  should 
be  allowed  to  grow  in  its  own  way.  In  autumn 
a  light  dressing  of  short  animal  manure  should  be 
spread  on  the  surface  and  lightly  forked  in.  In  ex- 
posed situations  where  frost  is  likely  to  be  severe  the 
shoots  should  be  pegged  down  before  frost  sets  in, 
but  except  for  that  reason  they  are  not  likely  to 
sustain  any  harm,  provided  the  pegging  down  is 
done  before  growth  commences  in  the  spring.  By 
the  end  of  the  second  year  there  ought  to  be  a 
sufEcient  number  of  branches  to  cover,  when 
pegged  down,  the  whole  of  the  surface  at  distances 
of  9  inches  ap^irt.  After  that  routine  work  will 
consist  in  cutting  out  the  old  branches  which  have 
flowered,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  young 
Ones.     This  may  be  done  either  in  November    or 


December  after  the  pruning  is  done  ;  the  surface 
should  be  cleared  of  all  rubbish,  and  once  in 
two  years  the  beds  should  have  a  dressing  of  short 
farmyard  manure,  laid  on  pretty  thickly  and  care- 
fully forked  in  about  the  roots.  Such  portions  of 
the  manure  as  cannot  be  buried  with  the  fork 
should  be  covered  with  some  fresh  soil.  I  may 
mention  here  that  in  any  case  in  which  there  may 
happen  to  be  too  little  young  wood  to  cover  the 
surface  some  of  the  old  branches  may  be  left.  If 
the  young  side  growths  which  flowered  during 
summer  are  pruned  back  to  a  spur,  leaving  two  or 
three  eyes  to  each,  they  will  flower  freely ;  but 
young  growth  which  has  not  flowered  is  in  every 
way  preferable.  When  dealing  with  established 
beds  there  will  be  long  vigorous  shoots.  Theseshould 
be  shortened  back  somewhat,  because  the  stronger 
the  wood  the  better  will  be  the  flowers  produced. 
If  shoots  the  whole  length  of  a  year's  growth  are 
left,  the  buds  nearest  the  ends  where  the  wood  is 
weakest  will  break,  while  those  near  the  stem 
where  the  branch  is  strongest  will  remain  dormant. 
The  summer  management  will  consist  in  keep- 
ing the  beds  free  from  weeds,  and  in  all  cases  where 
they  are  expected  to  be  in  the  best  possible  con- 
dition the  roots  must  have  plenty  of  water  in  dry 
weather  during  the  early  part  of  the  summer. 
Plenty  of  moisture  at  the  roots  is  also  especially 
necessary  while  they  are  in  full  blossom,  as  if  they 
get  exhausted  at  this  stage,  the  after-growth,  on 
which  the  supply  of  flowers  for  next  year  depends, 
will  be  weak,  and  in  all  probability  mildew  will 
attack  the  leaves  and  seriously  injure  the  health  of 
the  plants.  One  part  of  the  summer  management 
will  consist  in  attending  to  the  rising  branches. 
In  order  to  secure  the  strongest  growth  possible  it 
is  desirable  to  let  them  grow  erect  in  their  own 
way  until  they  are  i  feet  or  5  feet  long  before 
pegging  them  down.  In  our  case  we  allow  them 
to  have  their  own  way  until  the  middle  or  end  of 
August  before  we  peg  them  down,  and  then  we 
deal  with  the  strongest  shoots  in  a  gentle  manner, 
bringing  them  down  by  degrees.  We  do  not  study 
trinmess  so  much  as  the  securing  of  a  plentiful 
supply  of  well-developed  flowers,  and  this  we  can- 
not have  without  vigorous  growth.  As  Eoses  grown 
in  this  manner  flower  with  great  freedom,  it  is 
desirable  to  thin  out  the  flower  buds  as  soon  as 
they  are  large  enough  to  handle— a  practice  more 
desirable  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  than  later 
in  the  summer.  These  instructions,  I  should  have 
said,  are  only  applicable  to  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  Of 
others  dealt  with  in  this  manner  I  have  no  ex- 
perience. J.  C.  C. 

PROFITABLE  ROSE  GROWING. 

One  of  the  greatest  diflicultieswith  which  market 
growers  have  to  contend  is  that  of  carriage,  but 
with  Roses  this  difficulty  exists  only  in  a  minor 
degree  ;  these  if  cut  before  they  are  f  ally  expanded 
may  be  cheaply  and  easily  packed  in  damp  Moss, 
and  sent  very  long  distances  in  good  condition. 
The  demand  for  Rose  buds  during  winter  and 
early  spring  in  London  and  other  great  centres  of 
population  is  a  growing  and  almost  inexhaustible 
one.  Of  course  in  order  to  have  Roses  at  a  time 
when  they  are  in  the  greatest  demand  and  fetch 
the  best  prices  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be 
grown  under  glass,  and  to  do  them  well  they  must 
have  a  house  to  themselves  Any  kind  of  bouse 
may  be  used,  but,  like  other  things,  the  best  is  best, 
ami  for  pot  Eoses  there  should  be  beds  in  which 
the  pots  may  be  plunged  in  a  gentle  bottom-heat ; 
a  good  bed  of  leaves  with  pipes  under  them  is  a 
good  arrangement.  If  we  were  about  to  com- 
mence operations,  we  should  have  a  quantity  of 
strong  plants  of  suitable  sorts  potted  up  from  the 
ground  at  once  ;  they  should  be  put  in  8-inch  pots, 
and  plunged  in  leaves  or  other  material  giving  a 
very  gentle  heat,  and  the  plants  should  be  pro- 
tected from  rain,  but  otherwise  open  to  the  air. 
In  this  position  they  would  make  roots  without 
top  growth.  By  the  end  of  January  they  might 
be  pruned  and  moved  into  the  forcing  house, 
plunged  in  a  bottom  heat  not  exceeding  80°  Fahr., 
and  a  top  temperature  not  exceeding  60°  for  the 
first  three  or  four  weeks ;  afterwards  it  may  be 
raised  to  70°  with  abundance  of  moisture,  and  in 


this  way  a  good  crop  of  blooms  might  be  cut  in 
April,  but  where  plants  are  already  at  hand  esta- 
blished in  pots,  they  may  be  had  in  bloom  much 
sooner.  Growing  in  pots  is,  however,  after  all 
a  troublesome  affair,  and  requires  skill,  patience, 
and  a  good  stock  of  plants  to  draw  from  in  order 
to  keep  the  pots  going.  A  slower,  but  surer  plan 
is  to 

Plant  out.  Suppose  you  have  a  low  span- 
roofed  house,  say  about  15  feet  wide  with  a 
path  down  the  centre  ;  make  up  the  border  on 
each  side  with  good  soil,  as  for  Vines.  Plant 
a  row  of  Marechal  Niel  in  the  border  for  roof 
training,  and  in  two  rows  each  side  plant  Niphetos, 
Lamarque,  Madame  Falcot,  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
General  Jacqueminot,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison, 
Solfaterre,  and  as  many  more  sorts  as  you  have 
room.  Plant  them  firmly,  support  them  with  neat 
stakes  as  they  grow,  give  no  artificial  heat  the 
first  year,  bat  plenty  of  air,  plenty  of  moisture, 
plenty  of  manure,  and  they  will  grow  and  astonish 
you  with  their  vigour.  The  Marechal  will  cover 
the  roof  with  stout  rods,  the  others  will  fill  the 
beds,  and  there  will  be  some  Roses  the  first  season  ; 
but  the  second  season,  if  the  planting  has  been 
done  well,  there  will  be  Roses  in  March,  more  in 
April,  and  more  and  more  in  May — in  fact  a  grand 
feast  of  Roses.  But  it  is  only  from  October  to 
June  that  Roses  will  pay  ;  it  is  therefore  from 
June  to  October  that  the  plants  should  be  made 
to  rest  by  giving  them  a  sort  of  artificial  winter. 
If  it  can  be  conveniently  done,  the  lights  should 
be  removed  from  the  house  and  the  plants  ex- 
posed to  the  full  sun  and  air,  and  no  more  water 
given  them  than  they  obtain  from  the  rain  that 
falls  during  the  time  they  are  exposed.  In  Sep-  ■ 
tember  they  should  be  pruned,  cleaned,  and 
manured,  and  soon  afterwards  the  lights  should 
be  put  on  and  the  process  of  forcing  gently  com- 
menced. By  this  mode  of  proceeding  there  will 
be  plenty  of  buds  to  cut  before  Christmas, 
and  the  plants  will  continue  to  produce  them 
for  several  months  in  succession,  but  to  keep  up  a 
full  supply  during  the  eight  or  nine  months  they 
are  required  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  two  or 
three  houses  planted  and  started  into  growth  at 
different  times — say  one  in  October,  one  at  Christ- 
mas, and  one  in  February.  In  this  way,  with 
plants  out  of  doors  in  beds  and  trained  on  walls 
with  various  aspects,  a  supply  may  be  had  to  send 
to  market  every  week  in  the  year,  and  thus  a  con- 
nection would  be  kept  together  and  the  best  price 
obtained  at  all  times.  Insects,  of  coarse,  must  be 
guarded  against  ;  the  most  troublesome  to  the 
Rose  grower  are  green  and  black  fiy  and  red 
spider.  Tobacco  smoke  will  make  short  work  of 
the  fly,  but  the  spider  is  a  dreadful  pest  if  it  once 
gets  hold  ;  therefore,  it  must  be  guarded  against 
by  providing  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture  and 
sufficient  air.  Never  allow  the  plants  to  become 
dry  at  the  roots  during  their  growing  season,  nor 
the  pipes  too  hot ;  let  the  heat  be  a  moderate  one, 
and  give  the  plants  time  to  grow.  Having  no 
other  plants  in  the  house,  the  Roses  may  be  kept 
in  the  most  perfect  health,  and  in  that  state  in- 
sects will  not  trouble  them  much. 

The  profits  arising  from  Rose  growing  are 
not  so  easily  got  at  as  in  the  case  of  some  things ; 
but  three  houses,  each  50  feet  long  and  15  feet 
wide,  in  full  bearing  should  produce  ,S000  dozen, 
which  at  an  average  price  of  Is.  6d.  per  dozen 
would  be  .£225.  One  man  would  manage  the  whole 
well,  and  also  a  piece  of  outside  Rose  garden  be- 
sides, from  which  might  be  obtained  another  £10, 
making  £'2oo.  Against  this  we  will  set  for  rent 
and  interest  on  building,  £iQ  ;  labour,  i'70  ;  fuel, 
i'12,  making  .£122  ;  thus  leaving  a  profit  of  £113, 
or  nearly  cent,  for  cent. — Jersey  Gardener. 


Tea  Roses. — I  have  just  finished  lifting  all 
ouf  Tea  Roses  from  beds  in  the  fiower  garden, 
80  in  number.  I  have  had  them  all  potted  and  put 
into  a  cold  house,  where  they  will  be  brought  on 
gradually  for  forcing  in  January,  February,  and 
March.  They  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  their 
summer  quarters,  carpeted  with  Mignonette.  I 
have  just  put  into  a  span-roofed  house  100  fine 
young  plants,  all  on  their  own  roots,  for  flowering 
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from  this  time  onwards. — ElcnAKD  Nisbet,  As- 
ma/rby  Parlt. 

NOTES. 


Flowers  of  ■winter.— Sweet  Violets,  Wall- 
flowers, and  pale  Primroses  alike  nearly  girdle  the 
year  with  their  blossoms,  but  it  is  now  that  they 
are  most  sure  of  a  welcome.  The  golden  Jasmine 
flowers  bespangle  sunny  walls  and  contrast  well 
with  glossy-leaved  Ivies  and  with  the  coral  berries 
of  Pyracantha  or  Cotoneaster,  while  even  a  few 
crimson  buds  are  appearing  on  the  Cydonia,  which, 
however,  blossoms  best  early  in  Aj)ril,  just  when 
our  bed  of  HorsSeld's  Daffodil  is  at  its  best.  This 
season  has  favoured  open-air  Chrysanthemums 
wonderfully,  and  spring-sown  Anemones,  both 
single  and  double,  are  also  blooming  well.  So 
also  the  great  Christmas  Rose  (H.  niger  altifolius), 
flowers  of  which  endure  for  fully  a  fortnight  if  cu  t 
in  the  full-grown  bud  stage  and  brought  indoors 
to  expand.  Contrasted  in  a  large  bowl  with  scar- 
let and  purple  Anemone  coronaria  flowers  and 
Anemone  leaves,  these  Hellebore  blossoms  give  us 
a  pretty  indoor  picture.  But  no  winter  flowers 
are  more  welcome  than  large  purple  Violets 
arranged  in  a  saucer  of  damp  Moss  with  a  few 
sprays  of  golden  Thyme  among  their  own  fresh 
green  leaves.  Placed  in  water,  Violets  soon  lose 
their  fragrance.  In  moist  Moss,  bedewed  now 
and  then  with  fresh  water,  they  endure  fair  and 
sweet  much  longer. 

A  bit  of  Rosemary  may  well  be  laid  on 
the  newly-turned  sod  in  memory  of  poor  Fleming, 
of  Cliveden,  than  whom  no  man  was  ever  more 
afEectionately  mindfulof  theflowersofournorthern 
springtide.  In  the  grounds  and  woods  at  Cliveden 
even  such  common  wild  flowers  as  Bluebells  and 
Primroses  were  treasured,  and  a  tiny  circle  of 
young  Grass  was  sacred  to  these  or  to  any  other 
pretty  flower  which  had  strayed  out  on  to  the 
well-mown  lawns ;  no  cruel  scythe  or  man- 
gling mower  touched  them;  and  so  it  came 
about  that  the  most  natural  and  most  beautiful 
of  spring  blossoms  (which  are  even  yet  too  often 
met  with  in  lines  and  formal  masses),  as  seen  at 
Cliveden,  always  reminded  one  of  free  and 
happy  children  running  about  at  play.  Fleming 
will  always  be  considered  as  the  founder  of 
"  spring  gardening,"  by  which  we  do  not  mean 
"  spring  bedding,"  and  that  no  ofier  of  promotion 
could  tempt  him  to  leave  the  beautiful  Thames- 
side  garden  he  loved  so  well,  and  did  his  best  to 
make  so  beautiful,  gives  us  an  agreeable  little 
inner  peep  at  his  simple,  contented  nature.  More- 
over, he  was  an  accomplished  gardener  and  worthy 
of  a  spray  of  Laurel  as  well  as  the  herb  of  fra- 
grant memories. 

"The  wild  garden." — "  As  far  as  my  eye  can 
range  it  rests  only  on  flowers — on  beautiful 
flowers  !  I  am  looking  as  on  a  tinted  map — an 
enamelled  picture  brilliant  with  every  hue  of 
the  prism.  Yonder  is  golden  yellow,  where  the 
Helianthus  turns  her  dial-like  face  to  the  sun  ; 
yonder  scarlet,  where  the  Malva  rears  its  red  ban- 
ner. Here  is  a  parterre  of  the  purple  Monarda ; 
there  the  Euphorbia  sheds  its  silver  leaf.  Yonder 
the  orange  predominates  in  the  showy  flower  of 
the  Asclepias,  and  beyond  the  eye  roams  over  the 
pink  blossoms  of  the  Cleome.  The  breeze  stirs 
them  ;  millions  of  corollas  are  waving  their  gaudy 
standards.  The  tall  stalks  of  the  Helianthus 
bend  and  rise  in  long  undulations  like  the  amber 
waves  of  a  cornfield — like  billows  on  a  golden 
sea."  When  I  read  Col.  Stuart  Wortley's  descrip- 
tion of  the  wild  blossoms  around  Niagara  (see 
p.  379),  the  above  quotation  came  to  my  mind. 
Keally  the  American  "  weed  prairies  "  must  be  a 
sight  to  see — vast  gardens,  or  rather  Nature's  own 
flower  beds,  of  bright  blossoms  growing  alone  in  a 
vast  solitude — immense  tracts  of  great  beauty, 
heedless  alike  of  our  poor  admiration  or  of  our 
aid. 

The  "  weed  prairies  "  is  the  commonly  ac- 
cepted name  in  the  West  for  these  enormous  tracts 
of  flower-strewn  country.  The  above  quotation 
is  from  "  The  Scalp  Hunters,"  by  Captain  Mayne 


Reid,  who  seems  to  have  been  as  fond  of  flowers 
as  of  adventure,  since  he  further  says :  "  The 
flowers  are  at  rest  again.  The  air  is  filled  with 
odours  sweet  as  the  perfumes  of  Araby  or  of  Ind. 
Myriads  of  insects  flap  their  gay  wings — flowers 
of  themselves.  The  bee-birds  skirr,  glancing  like 
stray  sunbeams,  or,  poised  on  whirring  wings, 
drink  from  the  nectared  cups,  and  the  wild  bee, 
with  laden  limbs,  clings  among  the  honeyed 
pistils  or  leaves  for  his  far  hive  with  a  song  of 
joy.  Who  planted  these  flowers  ?  Who  hath  woven 
them  into  these  pictured  parterres  1  Nature  I  It  is 
her  richest  mantle,  richer  in  its  hues  than  the  scarf 
of  Cashmere.  This  is  the  '  weed  prairie.'  It  is 
misnamed.     It  is  the  garden  of  God  1 " 

Single  Chrysanthemums. — Afriendsends 
me  a  handful  of  these,  and  they  are  very  beautiful 
big,  Daisy-like  flowers,  white,  yellow,  reddish 
brown  and  lake-coloured  with  golden  centres.  One 
dwarf  floriferous  kind  is  of  a  bright  pale  rose 
colour,  producing  its  flowers  in  dense  clusters,  and 
another  very  similar  in  habit  and  size  of  bloom  has 
white  florets.  For  decorative  usage  indoors  they 
are  far  more  elegant  than  the  heavy  globular  show 
flowers.  Florists  may  condemn  them,  and  they 
may  not  be  awarded  the  tempting  money  prizes 
which  call  forth  the  great  show  blooms,  but  ar- 
tists will  paint  them  and  ladies  will  wear  them, 
and  the  more  unprejudiced  of  gardeners  will  grow 
them,  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  double  varieties, 
but  in  addition  thereto.  Taste  is  now-a-days  so 
keen  and  so  cosmopolitan,  that  all  wants  must  be 
consulted,  and  all  the  natural  variations  of  a  beau- 
tiful, and  popular  flower,  be  it  single  or  double, 
should  have  a  place  in  our  gardens.  For  yielding 
a  copious  supply  of  bright  and  long-enduring  blos- 
soms for  cutting,  these  single  varieties  certainly 
deserve  notice. 

Love  of  flowers.  —  "Perhaps  it  may  be 
thought  if  we  understood  flowers  better  we  might 
love  them  less.  We  do  not  love  them  much  as  it  is. 
Few  people  care  about  flowers.  Many,  indeed,  are 
fond  of  finding  a  new  shape  of  blossom,  caring  for 
it  as  a  child  cares  about  a  kaleidoscope.  Many 
also  like  a  fair  service  of  flowers  in  the  greenhouse 
as  a  fair  service  of  plate  on  the  table.  Many  are 
scientifically  interested  in  them,  though  even  these 
in  the  nomen  clature  rather  than  the  flowers,  and 
a  few  enjoy  their  gardens  ;  but  I  have  never  heard 
of  a  piece  of  land  which  would  let  well  on  a  build- 
ing lease  remaining  unlet  because  it  was  a  flowery 
piece.  I  have  never  heard  of  parks  being  kept  for 
wild  Hyacinths,  though  often  of  their  being  kept 
for  wild  beasts.  And  the  blossoming  time  of  the 
year  being  principally  spring,  I  perceive  it  to  be 
the  mind  of  most  people  during  that  time  to  stay 
in  towns."  Thus  far  John  Buskin,  in  "  Modern 
Painters."  AH,  alas,  but  too  true ;  yet  it  is  very 
pleasant  to  think  that  at  Cliveden,  Belvoir,  and 
Longleat,  among  other  places,  the  wild  flowers  of 
our  own  land,  as  also  of  other  temperate  northern 
climes,  find  a  pleasant  home. 

Helleborus  altifolius. — When  I  asked  at 
p.  453  for  the  "  native  habitat "  of  this  plant,  I  of 
course  wished  to  know  something  more  precise  and 
definite  than  the  name  of  the  country,  be  it 
Southern  Austria  or  Carniola.  It  often  happens  that 
the  "natural  habitat"  of  a  plant  is  extremely  small, 
while  the  country  in  which  that  habitat  is  situated 
is  extensive.  For  example,  Pseonia  corallina  is  a 
native  of  Britain,  but  its  real  habitat  is  one  little 
island  in  the  Bristol  Channel — the  Steep  Holme. 
Pinguioula  alpina  and  Spiranthes  Romanzoviana 
are  both  natives  of  the  British  Islands,  but  the 
topographical  position  of  the  plants  themselves, 
that  is  to  say,  their  habitats  are  very  restricted 
localities.  I  am  still  anxious  to  hear  of  the  pre- 
cise native  habitat  of  H.  niger  altifolius. 

Iris  susiana. — While  one  of  the  mostsingular 
and  interesting  of  all  the  species  of  bulbous  Iris, 
this  plant  is  also,  unfortunately,  one  of  the  most 
diflicult  to  cultivate  in  a  really  satisfactory  way. 
Its  name  implies  that  it  is  found  near  Susa,  in 
Persia.  Clusius  says  it  came  to  Vienna  and 
Holland  from  Constantinople  in  1578;  and  old 
Gerard  tells  us  that  it  flourished  in  his  garden, 
being  planted  in  ground  not  over  wet,  and  he 
further  tells  us  that  the  whole  flower  is  of  the 


colour  of  a  Guinea  hen,  a  rare  and  beautiful 
flower  to  behold.  Parkinson  figures  it,  and  yet, 
old  as  it  is  to  our  gardens,  how  rarely  do  we  ever 
see  it  in  a  thriving  condition.  Although  hardy 
in  the  sense  that  hard  winters  do  not  actually  and 
absolutely  kill  it,  yet  it  begins  to  grow  so  late  in 
the  year  (ev«n  now  its  leaves  spear  up  through  the 
wet  earth),  that  its  growth  doubtless  becomes 
checked  and  its  vigour  impaired  by  severe  weather. 
By  taking  up  its  roots  after  the  leaves  die  off  in 
summer  and  keeping  them  out  of  the  ground  until 
the  worst  of  winter  weather  is  over  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  way  of  treating  this  plant.  If  any  of  your 
readers  are  usually  successful,  their  course  of 
treatment  would  be  most  welcome. 

Ipomsea  rubro-ccerulea.— I  saw  this  plant 
the  other  day  in  great  beauty.  Planted  out  in  the 
back  border  of  a  little  plant  stove,  it  had  clam- 
bered up  a  trellis  to  the  roof,  from  which  its 
graceful  shoots  dangled,  and  when  I  saw  it  in  the 
bright  sunshine  of  a  crisp  December  morning  it 
bore  at  least  fifty  of  its  sky-blue  trumpets,  and 
was  very  fair  to  see.  As  a  garden  plant  it  is  far 
prettier,  as  I  think,  than  the  old  I.  Leari,  the 
flowers  being  larger  and  of  a  more  delicate 
colour.  I.  rubro-coerulea,  or  I.  coerulea,  as  it  is 
often  called,  is  really  a  native  of  Mexico,  whence 
it  was  introduced  to  English  gardens  in  1831  ; 
its  flowers  are  4  inches  across  and  of  a  pure  sky 
blue,  except  that  the  eye  or  tube  is  white.  A  good 
figure  of  this  plant  will  be  found  in  Maunde's 
"  Botanist,"  vol.  ii.,  plate  2,  and  I  think  also  in 
Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3297.  Although  really  a  native  of 
Mexico,  this  plant  (and  some  other  species)  is 
now  quite  naturalised  in  India,  where  tliey  thrive 
well  in  the  open  air.  I.  Leari  and  I.  (Batatas) 
paniculata  are  quite  common  on  the  walls,  houses, 
fences,  and  verandahs  at  Port  Said,  but  none  are 
more  beautiful  than  our  present  species,  with  its 
profusion  of  large  sky  blue  blossoms. 

Erigeron  roseum. — Can  any  lover  of  hardy 
flowers  tell  me  aught  of  a  plant  now  in  bloom 
under  this  name?  It  is  like  a  dwarf  Aster  in 
habit,  but  the  ray  florets  are  so  narrow  that  they 
remind  one  of  a  dainty  fringe  of  soft,  rosy  floss 
silk  as  they  spread  themselves  around  a  golden 
green  disk  or  eye.  After  rain,  these  ray  florets 
hang  limp  and  dripping  as  those  of  a  syren  newly 
risen  from  the  sea,  but  fresh  flowers  soon  open, 
and  in  sunny  weather  the  plant  is  very  attractive. 
As  a  cut  flower  I  consider  it  most  valuable  ;  there 
is  nothing  like  it  except  the  lilac-flowered  Bol- 
tonia,  which  is  large  and  coarse  by  comparison, 
and  fresh  buds  keep  on  opening  indoors  fora  week 
or  ten  days.  The  individual  blossoms  are  only 
about  the  size  of  those  of  the  common  Daisy,  but 
are  borne  in  trusses  of  six  or  seven  flowers 
each.  Arranged  in  a  tiny  tazza  of  Bohemian  glass, 
with  a  spike  of  white  Roman  Hyacinth  and  a  spray 
of  Cape  Asparagus  for  company,  this  little  silky- 
petalled  Erigeron  is  most  lovely  and  welcome. 

Sweet  herbs. — In  all  old-fashioned  gardens 
of  the  olden  time  sweet  and  fragrant  herbs  found 
a  place.  Mint,  Thyme,  Rosemary,  Bergamot, 
Lavender,  Marjoram,  Basil,  and  a  hundred  and 
one  other  old  sweet-smelling  things  had  culture 
and  usage  also.  Modern  chemistry  has,  in  giving 
us  more  convenient,  if  not  actually  better,  scents 
and  flavours,  done  somewhat  towards  the  forget- 
f  ulness  of  the  old-fashioned  herbs  which  our  grand- 
mothers took  care  to  grow  and  preserve  so  care- 
fully. But  even  to-day  sweet  herbs  deserve  culture 
if  only  as  yielding  fragrant  leafage  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  more  brilliant  blossoms  which  are 
themselves  scentless.  The  late  Miss  Hope,  who 
regularly  sent  flowers  from  her  garden  to  the  blind , 
was  ever  mindful  that  sweet-leaved  Verbena,  Gol- 
den Thyme,  Sweet  Brier,  Rosemary,  or  sprays  of 
Lavender  should  accompany  the  flowers  she 
culled  for  them.  However  beautiful  the  flowers 
might  be,  and  often  were,  she  was  anxious  that 
"  sweetness  and  light,"  fragrance  and  brilliant 
colour,  should  accompany  each  other. 

Narcissus  papyraceus.— Once  more  our 
Narcissus  season  begins  "vith  the  blossoming  of 
this  pure  white  species  from  the  Mediterranean 
region.    In  a  warm  greenhouse  its  flowers  open 
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out  white  and  sweet  as  Hawthorn  in  May  time, 
and  we  always  welcome  it,  because  it  commences 
for  U5  in  December  the  flowering  of  our  Narcissi, 
which  will  continue  in  beauty  more  or  less  abun- 
dantly from  the  present  time  until  next  June. 
It  thus  becomes  possible  for  us  to  have  some  one 
or  other  of  the  Narcissi  in  flower  for  six  months 
of  the  year  at  least,  and  perhaps  no  other  flowers 
are  more  beautiful  or  more  welcome.  Several  of 
the  smaller  Hooped-petticoat  Narcissi  (Corbu- 
larias)  are  also  pushing  up  their  flower-buds  in- 
doors, and  the  broad  glaucous  leaves  of  N.  Hors- 
fieldi  and  the  Polyanthus  varieties  are  also  spearing 
through  the  earth.  Of  these  we  always  grow  a  few 
in  pots,  so  as  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  their  blos- 
soms fresh  and  fair  and  earlier  than  would  be 
possible  in  the  open  air.  Veronica. 


Indoor  Garden. 


the  leading  shoot  ought  to  be  reduced  two  or  three 
joints,  as  now  the  plants  may  be  supposed  to  have 
strength  enough  to  break  and  maintain  a  couple 
of  shoots,  which  by  being  tied  down  when  they 
have  grown  to  the  length  of  10  in.  or  12  in.  will 
again  break.  Larger  pots  should  be  given  as  re- 
quired. Managed  in  this  way,  the  plants  keep  on 
growing  and  attaining  a  more  bushy  condition 
for  years  ;  and  if  in  the  course  of  time  they  get  at 
all  bare  of  leaves  about  the  bottom,  the  head  and 
side  branches  may  be  cut  well  back  in  the  spring 
and  treated  so  as  to  cause  them  to  break  out 
afresh,  when  they  usually  make  finer,  better 
furnished  specimens  than  when  younger. 

Insects. — As  to  insects,  the  daily  use  of  the 
syringe  will  generally  be  sufficient  to  keep  down 
the  least  troublesome,  such  as  aphides,  thrips,  and 
red  spider,  and  the  smooth,  leathery  nature  of 
the  leaves  is  such  that  they  are  easily  freed  from 
bugs  or  scale  by  sponging,  should  these  latter 
affect  them.  T.  B. 


COSSIGNIA  BORBONICA.. 

Tills  is  a  handsome  evergreen  hard-wooded  shrub 
from  the  Mauritius  ;  consequently  it  requires  a 
brisk  heat  in  which  to  grow  it  well.  Its  beauty 
principally  consists  in  the  leaves,  which  are  pale 
olive-green,  with  a  handsomely  coloured  midrib. 
This  plant  has  been  much  prized  by  cultivators  of 
ornamental- foliaged  subjects,  from  the  fact  of  its 
being  a  much  slower  grower  than  the  generality 
pf  fine-leaved  plants,  and  on  this  account  not  so 
liable  to  overgrow  the  limits  of  the  space  allotted 
to  it.  When  it  has  attained  suiBcient  strength,  it 
usually  branches  out  freely,  forming  a  good-sized 
bush,  like  a  large  Croton.  It  is  a  somewhat  diffi- 
cult plant  to 

Peopagate,  the  cuttings  being  harder  to  strike 
than  those  of  many  things,  but  they  may  be  rooted 
it  the  young  shoots  are  taken  off  with  three  joints 
or  so  when  in  a  three-parts  matured  condition. 
Put  them  singly  in  small  pots  in  sand,  covered 
with  a  bell-glass,  and  set  them  in  an  ordinary 
stove  until  they  have  got  callused,  which  will 
sometimes  take  several  mouths  to  effect.  They 
should  then  be  placed  in  a  bottom-heat  of  ?5°, 
f-till  kept  moderately  close  and  shaded  ;  the  sand 
all  along  must  be  maintained  in  a  fairly  moist  con- 
dition, but  not  too  wet.  A  still  more  certain  way 
is  when  there  is  a  strong  plant  to  cut  some  or  all 
of  the  branches  back  to  where  the  wood  is  quite 
hard  in  early  spring  before  growth  commences,  and 
then  to  subject  it  to  more  warmth,  which  will 
cause  the  back  buds  to  break.  These  should  be 
grown  on  gradually  under  the  influence  of  plenty 
of  light,  so  as  to  keep  them  from  being  weakly. 
When  the  shoots  have  reached  a.  length  of  about 
5  inches  or  6  inches  they  should  be  taken  off  with 
a  heel  of  the  old  wood,  and  put  separately  in  small 
pots  half  filled  with  sandy  peat,  the  surface  all 
sand,  kept  close  enough  to  prevent  flagging,  in  a 
bottom-heat  of  80°  and  shaded  from  the  sun,  which 
would  injure  them.  So  treated,  agood  percentage  of 
cuttings  may  be  induced  to  root,  after  which  they 
must  be  gradually  inured  to  bear  the  full  air  of 
the  house.  When  the  pots  are  fairly  filled  with 
roots  move  them  into  others  5  inches  in  diame- 
ter, giving  them  good  fibrous  peat  and  sand 
enough  to  make  it  porous.  The  plants,  as  soon  as 
pretty  well  established,  should  be  stood  near  the 
glass,  so  that  they  may  not  be  disposed  to  get 
drawn  up  weakly.     This  Cossignia  in  its 

FiKST  STAGES  is  inclined  to  be  of  an  erect  habit 
and  it  is  useless  attempting  to  stop  it  before  it 
has  got  sufficient  strength  to  enable  it  to  support 
side  branches,  which  will  hardly  take  place  before 
the  second  year.  A  second  shift  may  be  required 
during  the  summer,  but  not  a  large  one  ;  one  or 
two  sizes  bigger  pots  than  those  into  which  the 
plants  were  moved  from  the  cutting  pots  will  be 
large  enough.  Air  must  be  given  through  the 
growing  season  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and 
shade  from  the  sun  when  full  on  the  glass 
will  be  required ;  syringe  daily  to  keep  down 
Insects.  A  day  temperature  in  the  growing  season 
of  75°  to  85°  should  be  given,  and  not  lower  than 
60°  in  the  winter  in  the  night  time.    In  the  spring 


CULTURE  OF  LAPAGERIAS  IN  POTS. 
My  only  greenhouse — an  account  of  which  I  once 
gave  in  The  Gabden— is  about  20  feet  long  by 
10  feet  wide,  a  span  roof,  in  a  very  open  and 
sunny  aspect ;  in  this,  which  is  heated  by  a  flue 
simply  to  exclude  frost  and  dry  up  damp,  I  manage 
to  grow  a  number  of  things,  so  that  I  am  never 
without  flowers.  The  shelves  are  well  filled  on 
one  side  with  Camellias,  Azileas,  and  other  hard- 
wooded  plants,  the  other  with  Cyclamens,  Pelar- 
goniums, Fuchsias,  Lilies,  and  Chrysanthemurrs, 
according  to  their  season,  and  my  hou.e  under- 
goes in  the  course  of  the  year  as  many  changes 
as  does  the  performer  in  one  of  those  entertain- 
ments where  in  the  course  of  an  hour  he  assumes 
twenty  different  disguises.  Now  I  was  very  de- 
sirous of  growing  in  this  the  two  Lapagerias  with- 
out interfering  with  the  other  plants.  I  could 
not  plant  them  out,  nor  could  I  give  them  an 
unlimited  space  to  travel  over,  for  I  could  not 
allow  them  to  shade  the  other  plants.  I  there- 
fore determined  to  plant  them  in  pots,  and  give 
them  the  east  side  of  the  house  to  run  over, 
and  also  to  come  over  the  central  path  of  the 
house  for  a  certain  distance.  Three  years  ago  Mr. 
Howard,  of  Southgate,  the  largest  grower  of  La- 
pagerias to  be  found  anywhere,  I  suppose,  and  who 
has  brought  their  propagation  to  such  excellence 
as  was  at  one  time  never  dreamt  of,  was  good 
enough  to  send  me  two  good  plants  in  large  6-inch 
pots.  On  looking  about  for  instructions  as  to  how 
to  grow  them,  I  was  considerably  perplexed,  more 
especially  on  the  subject  of  sunlight  and  shade, 
some  writers  afiirming  that  sunlight  was  injuri- 
ous to  them  and  that  they  delighted  in  shade, 
while  it  was  affirmed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they 
rather  enjoyed  the  sunlight.  Seeing  how  very  op 
posite  these  opinions  were,  I  came  to  the  comfort- 
able conclusion  that  probably  both  were  right,  and 
that  as  mine  was  a  very  sunny  aspect,  that  they 
would  probably  do  as  well  as  if  they  were  shaded 
I  had  not  the  same  theoretical  difficulty  with  re^ 
gard  to  compost,  for  it  was  pretty  well  agreed 
upon  by  the  authorities  I  consulted  that  equal 
parts  of  loam  and  peat  in  good-sized  pieces  with 
lumps  of  charcoal  was  that  best  suited  for  them. 
In  this  compost  I  placed  them  last  year  when  I 
repotted  them  into  8-inch  pots  ;  they  then  did 
well,  and  I  was  rewarded  with  some  beautiful  blos- 
soms and  some  vigorous  growths.  Seeing  that  this 
answered  well,  I  repotted  them  this  year  in  the 
same  compost  in  18-inch  pots,  and  placed  the  pots 
somewhat  on  a  lower  level  than  the  stage,  so  that 
the  roots  at  any  rate  did  not  get  exposed  to  the 
scorching  sun,  and  I  have  this  year  been  rewarded 
with  entire  success.  They  commenced  blooming 
about  two  months  ago,  and  ever  since  I  have  had 
a  succession  of  beautiful  flowers.  The  other  day 
I  counted  on  them  thirty-six  expanded  blooms,  as 
good  and  large  as  I  have  ever  seen,  and  as  the 
plants  have  run  into  one  another,  the  white  and 
red  blooms  were  intermixed.  I  have  them  now  in 
clusters  of  five  and  six  hanging  close  to  one 
another  from  the  roof,  and  when  one  goes  into  the 
house  on  this  snowy  day  (December  8)  and  sees 
these  blooms,  some  of  a  brilliant  red,  and  others 


of  a  whiteness  rivalling  in  purity  the  snow 
without,  I  cannot  but  feel  what  an  ample 
return  it  is  for  the  trouble  bestowed  on 
them.  They  now  almost  cover  the  east  end 
of  the  house,  and  are  running  along  the  rafters — 
indeed  as  far  as  I  can  well  permit  them  to  go. 
It  has  been  sometimes  said  that  alba  is  not  so  easy 
to  grow  or  so  floriferous  as  rubra,  but  I  have  not 
found  it  so ;  indeed  the  growths  from  the  root  of 
the  former  were  more  numerous  and  stronger  than 
the  other,  while  I  see  no  difference  in  their  bloom- 
ing qualities. 

Such  is  my  plain  and  unvarnished  tale  with  re- 
gard to  my  experience  of  growing  these  lovely 
climbers  in  pots .  As  I  have  said,  these  remarks  may 
appear  too  simple  and  trite  to  those  who  are  able 
to  grow  them  on  a  large  scale,  but  I  have,  never- 
theless, a  hope  that  there  are  some  readers  of  The 
Garden  to  whom  they  may  prove  useful ;  and  if 
by  what  I  have  written  I  may  encourage  some  to 
grow  them  who  have  hitherto  been  deterred  by 
supposed  difficulties,  I  shall  not  have  written  in 
vain.  I  have  onlj  one  word  to  say  in  conclusion, 
and  that  is  to  be  careful  as  to  the  peat  used,  for  I 
am  sure  that  both  in  the  culture  of  these  and  of 
Disa  grandiflora  I  owe  a  good  deal  of  my  success 
to  the  excellent  quality  of  my  selected  Orchid 
peat.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  loam  also  ;  the 
more  fibre  it  has  the  better,  and  with  these  essen- 
tials secured  I  cannot  but  believe  that  success  is 
certain.  Delta. 

CrRTOCEEAS  EEFLEXUM. 

This  is  a  handsome  free-flowering  plant  of  mode- 
rate growth,  very  nearly  allied  to  the  Hoyas.  In 
some  respects,  indeed,  it  closely  resembles  them, 
especially  in  the  general  appearance  of  the  flowers 
and  in  the  short  spurs  on  which  they  are  borne. 
The  shoots  are  of  a  stout  woody  character,  erect, 
and  comparatively  few  in  number,  springing  from 
the  collar  of  the  plant,  and  not  inclined  to  branch  ; 
the  leaves  are  thick  and  leathery  and  of  a  bright 
green  colour. ,  This  plant  is  well  adapted  for  cul- 
tivation by  those  who  have  not  the  convenience  of 
a  large  stove,  as  it  is  a  slow  grower,  and  takes  a 
considerable  time  before  it  occup'es  much  space  ; 
moreover,  it  bears  cutting  in  freely  when  required, 
breaking  up  from  the  bottom  if  the  heading  down 
is  performed  in  the  spring.  It  is  indigenous  to 
Manilla,  and  consequently  needs  to  be  kept  always 
warm,  but  when  in  flower  during  the  summer  it 
can,  without  injury,  be  moved  to  a  conservatory, 
but  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  a  draught ; 
although  it  does  not  suffer  from  the  drier  atmosphere 
usually  here  maintained  like  many  stove  subjects, 
this  can  be  accounted  for  through  the  plant  never 
requiring  an  atmosphere  laden  with  moisture  to 
the  extent  that  many  occupants  of  the  stove  need ; 
in  fact,  if  the  air  in  which  it  is  grown  is  too  close 
and  damp,  it  often  has  the  effect  of  causing  the 
flowers  to  fall  off  before  they  open  ;  neither  does  it 
thrive  in  so  much  shade  as  quicker-growing, 
thinner-leaved  plants  demand.  If  in  the  hottest 
weather  it  is  slightly  protected  from  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun,  so  as  to  prevent  the  leaves  being 
scorched,  this  is  sufficient. 

Propagation. — It  strikes  freely  in  the  spring 
from  half-ripened  cuttings,  especially  if  these  con- 
sist of  side  shoots  that  can  be  taken  off  with  a 
heel.  They  should  be  inserted  singly  in  small  pots 
in  a  mixture  of  half  sand  and  fine  loam  placed  in 
a  brisk  heat  and  covered  with  a  bell-glass ;  they 
will  root  in  four  or  five  weeks,  after  which  inure 
them  to  more  air,  and  let  them  have  plenty  of 
light,  but  not  much  sun,  until  they  have  become 
more  fully  established,  when  they  should  be  re- 
moved to  5-inch  or  6-inch  pots.  It  will  succeed  in 
either  peat  or  loam,  but  I  prefer  the  latter  when  it 
can  be  had  of  good  quality  with  plenty  of  turfy  fibre 
in  it.  Whilst  the  plants  are  small,  it  should  be 
broken  fine  ;  add  about  one-sixth  of  sand,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  loam,  and  drain  the  pots 
well,  as  the  plant  cannot  endure  stagnant  water. 
This  Cyrtoceras  does  not  make  a  large  quantity  of 
roots  ;  consequently  it  must  never  be  overpotted, 
and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  give  too  much 
water,  especially  until  the  soil  has  got  well  filled 
with  roots.    As  soon  as  they  have  started  fairly 
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into  growth,  the  points  of  the  shoots  ought  to  be 
taken  out  to  cause  them  to  break,  as  it  has  a 
natural  tendency,  if  not  checked,  to  extend  with- 
out branching  sufficiently.  During  the  summer 
the  night  temperature  should  be  kept  about  70°, 
giving  air  in  the  daytime  when  the  heat  rises  to 
80°  with  a  thin  shade  ;  syringing  overhead  in  the 
afternoons  will  assist  growth.  Continue  the  above 
treatment  until  the  weather  begins  to  get  cooler; 
then  discontinue  the  use  of  the  syringe,  as  also 
shading,  giving  more  air  and  less  water  to  the 
soil.  Through  the  winter  a  night  temperature 
of  60°  will  be  sufficient,  keeping  the  plants 
in  the  lightest  and  driest  part  of  the  stove. 
About  the  beginning  of  February  give  them  5° 
more  heat  in  the  night,  with  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  day,  but  do  not  repot 
until  the  roots  have  got  well  into  motion  ;  and  as 
one  shift  in  the  season  will  be  quite  sufficient,  it 
is  well  not  to  move  them  till  April,  when  they 
should  be  put  into  pots  3  inches  larger,  now 
using  the  soil  in  a  little  more  lumpy  state. 

Training. — Tie  the  branches  well  out,  bending 
them  down  close  to  the  rim  of  the  pot ;  this  will 
have  the  effect  of  causing  young  shoots  to  push  up 
from  the  collar ;  at  the  same  time  pinch  out  the 
points  of  those  existing.  As  the  weather  gets 
warmer  increase  the  night  temperature  to  70° 
and  proportionately  more  in  the  day,  with  a  little 
shade,  damping  overhead  when  the  house  is  closed. 
All  that  will  be  requisite  during  the  summer  will 
be  a  continuance  of  the  treatment  recommended. 
Most  likely  a  few  flowers  will  be  produced  by  the 
strongest  shoots,  but  it  will  not  be  advisable  to 
move  them  out  of  the  stove,  as  the  object  will  be 
to  get  them  to  make  as  much  growth  as  possible. 
In  the  course  of  the  "summer  the  tops  of  the 
strongest  shoots  maybe  tied  down,  which  will  still 
further  induce  them  to  break  back,  and  at  this  stage 
of  their  growth  will  be  found  more  effectual  than 
stopping,  which  latter  operation  does  not  always 
cause  this  plant  to  branch  out  several  shoots  as  in 
the  case  of  the  majority  of  things.  Treat  through 
the  autumn  and  winter  as  before.  Again  in 
spring  give  more  heat  as  the  advancing  season  de- 
mands it,  and  move  into  pots  3  inches  larger,  tying 
the  branches  well  out  so  as  to  leave  the  plants 
quite  open  in  the  centre,  to  still  further  induce  the 
formation  of  young  growth  from  the  base.  This 
Cyrtoceras  is  one  amomgst  a  number  of  subjects 
that  require  especial  treatment  in  this  respect,  for 
it  left  to  its  own  course  it  would  spire  up  to  a  con- 
siderable height  and  become  naked  at  the  bottom  ; 
whereas,  if  the  strong  shoots  are  kept  well  tied 
out,  the  position  to  which  they  are  thus  bent 
causes  them  annually  to  produce  fresh  growth 
from  the  bottom  that  takes  the  place  of  any 
branches  that  become  denuded  of  leaves  at  the  base 
and  which  should  be  removed.  If  the  progress 
made  is  satisfactory,  the  plants  will  this  summer 
bloom  freely,  each  shoot  producing  a  number  of 
their  epaulette-like  bunches  of  flowers.  After  the 
flowers  are  formed  it  is  better  not  to  syringe  over- 
head, as  this  sometimes  has  the  effect  of  causing 
them  to  drop  off.    The 

Subsequent  treatment  of  the  plants  will  re- 
quire to  be  similar  to  that  so  far  advised.  When 
grown  to  their  full  size,  13-inch  or  11-inch  pots 
are,  as  a  rule,  large  enough  for  them.  After 
they  are  fully  developed  they  should  be  turned 
out  of  the  pots  each  spring,  the  drainage  ex- 
amined, and  such  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
soil  as  is  not  occupied  by  roots  should  be  re- 
moved and  replaced  with  new.  When  they  have 
arrived  at  a  size  such  as  we  now  suppose  them  to 
be,  they  will  be  much  benefited,  during  the  sum- 
mer, by  liquid  manure  once  a  week,  but  in  using 
it  to  this  and  similar  spare-rooted  plants  it  must 
never  be  given  either  so  strong  or  in  such  quan- 
tities as  to  naturally  robust  growers ;  it  is  even 
necessary  to  be  careful  never  to  apply  water  at  all 
until  the  soil  is  somewhat  drier  than  for  most 
stove  plants,  or  destruction  of  the  roots  will, 
sooner  or  later,  be  the  result,  especially  during 
the  winter,  when  no  growth  is  progressing.  I 
may  add,  that  when  this  plant  is  thus  injured  at 
the  roots  it  has  not  the  power  to  recuperate  itself, 
like  many  others. 


Insects.— The  leaves  of  this  Cyrtoceras  are  of 
too  tough  and  leathery  a  nature  to  be  much  hurt 
by  the  attacks  of  such  insects  as  thrips,  aphides, 
or  red  spider,  unless  when  these  are  allowed  to 
get  to  a  considerable  head,  yet  they  will  live  upon 
it,  especially  if  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  is 
grown  is  kept  too  dry.  If  affected  with  these,  the 
plants  should  be  laid  on  their  sides  and  freely 
syringed,  when  the  insects  can  be  easily  removed, 
the  smooth  surface  of  the  foliage,  both  on  the 
upper  and  under  sides  not  affording  much  harbour 
for  them  ;  the  stout  substance  of  the  leaves  also 
admits  of  the  water  being  thus  applied  without 
injury.  Where  scale  has  made  a  home  upon  a 
plant  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  resort  to 
sponging  and  cleaning  thoroughly  with  soapy 
water,  afterwards  giving  it  a  good  syringing  to 
cleanse  it  from  all  impurities.  T.  B. 


FEUir  OF  PHYSIANTHOS  ALBENS. 
Fruits  of  this  fine  climber  have  been  sent  to  us 
by  Messrs.  Froebel,  of  Zurich,  in  whose  nursery 


Fruit  of  Physianthits  olbens  (natural  size),  received 
from  Zurich,  JVo».  22. 

this  plant  fruits  annually.  One  of  the  fruits  sent 
is  represented  natural  size  in  the  annexed  engrav- 
ing. They  are  deeply  furrowed,  are  pale  green  in 
colour,  and  have  a  silky  skin.  When  fully  ripe 
they  split  and  expose  the  seeds,  which  are  small 
and  have  long,  white,  silk-like  appendages. 


CHRYSANrHEMUMS  AT  LIVERPOOL. 

One  cannot  visit  a  great  horticultural  exhibition 
like  that  held  at  Liverpool,  in  St.  George's  Hall, 
on  November  27,  without  picking  up  some  useful 
information.  At  most  exhibitions  two  classes  of 
Chrysanthemums  are  exhibited ;  one  the  specimen 
form,  and  the  other  plants  with  tall  stems  and  few 
flowers.  In  the  first  case  a  plant  is  taken  early  in 
the  year  and  the  stems  are  tied  down  to  the  rim  of 
the  pot ;  as  growth  advances  the  stems  are  still 
tied  down,  until  by  the  time  the  plant  is  in  flower 
it  assumes  the  form  of  the  face  of  an  old-fashioned 
watch,  with  the  flowers  arranged  regularly  over 
its  surface.     Now  I  do  not  object  to  the  stems 


being  tied  out  in  the  early  stages  of  the  plant's 
growth ;  there  is  nothing  unnatural  in  that ;  but 
each  flower-stem  ought  to  stand  alone,  and  as 
they  cannot  be  kept  in  position  without  help,  a 
neat  stick  ought  to  be  placed  to  each  stem. 
If  exhibitors  would  lift  their  plants  up  a  little  out 
of  their  unnatural  dumpiness,  improvement  would 
be  at  once  apparent.  The  second  type  of  plant 
to  which  I  have  alluded  was  not  exhibited  at 
Liverpool,  but  it  has  been  called  into  existence  by 
prizes  being  offered  for  groups  of  plants.  A 
given  space  has  to  be  covered,  and  this  is  done  bj' 
placing  a  great  number  of  plants  close  together 
with  long  bare  stems  and  two  or  three  flowers  on 
the  top  of  each.  Short  ones  are  placed  in  front, 
tall  ones  at  the  back,  thus  forming  an  even  bank. 
Such  plants  as  some  of  these  groups  contain 
ought  not  to  appear  at  public  exhibitions. 

The  cut  flowers  at  Liverpool  were  generally 
very  good.  On  this  occasion  the  Japanese  varie- 
ties formed  the  most  interesting  portion.  They 
do  not  require  dressing  to  make  them  fit  for  exhi- 
bition ;  all  that  is  required  is  to  see  that  the 
colours  are  well  arranged  as  regards  effect,  and 
that  the  flowers  are  neatly  set  up.  The  dressing 
of  incurved  blooms  has  not  reached  such  perfec- 
tion at  Liverpool  as  their  production.  Probably 
some  may  say,  "  better  it  is  so,"  but  it  is  certain  that 
good  culture  and  good  dressing  carry  off  first  prizes. 
Probably  it  was  too  late  in  ihe  season  to  have  the 
blooms  so  well  up  in  the  centre  as  they  were  in  Mr. 
Sanderson's  stand  of  21  blooms  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium,  Westminster.  Mr.  Sanderson  stands 
at  the  head  of  Chrysanthemum  growers,  both  as  a 
cultivator  and  a  dresser— the  "dressing"  consist- 
ing merely  in  a  better  arrangement  of  the  petals. 
By  it  a  bad  flower  cannot  be  made  a  good  one. 
I  have  just  been  turning  over  the  pages  of  Hogg 
on  the  Carnation,  sixth  edition,  and  have  come  to 
a  passage  that  would  apply  equally  to  the  Chrysan- 
themum. "  One  Christopher  Nunn,  of  Enfield,  a 
noted  florist  in  his  day,  was  eminent  for  his  skill 
and  dexterity  in  dressing  Pinks  and  Carnations  for 
prize  exhibitions  ;  some  will  even  tell  you  that  Kit 
was  the  father  of  the  art.  Upon  such  occasions 
he  had  as  many  applications  to  dress  flowers  as  he 
had  to  dress  wigs,  for  he  was  a  barber  and  friseur 
by  trade,  and  withal  a  good-natured,  facetious, 
prating  barber,  and  could  both  shave  and  lay  a 
Carnation  with  the  greatest  nicety.  The  novices 
of  that  day,  who,  being  unacquainted  with  his 
secret  art,  trusted  to  Dame  Nature  to  open,  expand, 
and  perfect  their  flowers,  and  were  no  match  for 
Nunn's,  for  he  began  where  she  left  off,  and  per- 
fected what  she  had  left  imperfect.  His  arrange- 
ment and  disposition  of  the  petals  were  admir- 
able." Kit's  art  of  dressing  is  still  an  enviable  art, 
and  attainable  only  by  a  feiv.         J.  DoUGLAa. 


DEUTZIA  GRACILIS  FOR  FORCING. 

There  is  no  plant  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
comparable  with  this  when  loaded  withbunches  of 
snow-white  flowers,  and,  with  plants  sufficient  for 
succession,  it  may  be  had  in  bloom  from  the  end 
of  November  until  it  comes  naturally  into  flower 
outside,  altogether  a  period  of  some  six  months. 
Cuttings  of  it  should  be  made  of  the  half-ripened 
wood  towards  the  end  of  summer ;  they  should  be 
about  2  inches  in  length,  and  should  be  dibbed 
closely  together  in  sandy  soil,  and  then  covered 
with  hand-lights.  After  insertion  they  should 
have  a  good  soaking  with  water,  and  should  be 
kept  well  shaded  from  strong  sunshine,  but  in 
order  to  avoid  this  trouble  let  them  be  put  in 
behind  a  north  wall.  The  hand-lights  must 
be  kept  close  until  the  cuttings  are  rooted. 
Another  system,  and  the  one  we  generally 
adopt,  is  to  root  cuttings  of  this  Deutzia  in  heat 
in  spring,  tender  young  growths  being  selected 
for  the  purpose  and  placed  thickly  together  in 
pots  or  pans.  These,  if  watered  when  inserted 
and  then  kept  shaded  and  close,  will  be  well 
rooted  in  about  a  fortnight.  As  soon  as  that 
happens,  and  before  their  roots  get  matted 
together,  they  are  planted  out  in  boxes  about  2 
inches  apart  in  old  potting  soil,  liberally  inter- 
mixed with  leaf  mould.     They  are  then  grown  in 
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an  intermediate  temperature,  and  tlieir  stioots 
kept  well  pinched,  so  that  bushy  little  plants  are 
formed  by  the  end  of  May  or  middle  of  June, 
when  they  are  carefully  and  gradually  hardened 
off,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  planted  outside 
in  a  light,  warm,  open  position.  They  are 
placed  a  foot  apart  each  way  in  soil  made 
moderately  rich ;  nothing  suits  them  better 
than  old  Mushroom  bed  refuse  or  leaf-mould  in  a 
half  decomposed  condition.  After  planting,  if  the 
weather  proves  dry,  a  few  good  soakings  with 
water  should  be  given  until  rooting  commences, 
when  they  will  afterwards  take  care  of  them- 
selves. Those  rooted  under  hand-lights  in  autumn 
will  be  ready  for  planting  out  earlier,  but  with  us 
they  seldom  make  such  good  progress  the  first 
season  as  the  spring  struck  plants.  The  latter 
need  most  attention  at  first,  but  all  they  require 
afterwards  is  pruning  close  to  the  ground  after 
they  have  shed  their  foliage  in  autumn.  In 
spring  they  will  make  vigorous  growth,  and  by 
the  following  autumn  plants  will  be  produced 
with  from  six  to  twelve  shoots. 

Lifting  and  potting  should  be  done  early 
the  second  autumn,  as  soon,  in  fact,  as  the  wood 
is  ripe  and  before  the  foliage  falls.  This  is  im- 
portant, as  they  will  then  partially  establi.sh 
themselves  in  their  pots  before  winter.  Early 
lifting  is  important  ;  for  if  done  while  the  foliage 
is  green,  and  if  the  plants  are  kept  close  in  a 
frame  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  they  will  push 
forth  new  roots  freely.  This  is  necessary,  whether 
the  plants  are  wanted  for  forcing  or  not,  because 
they  will  then  make  an  early  growth  the  following 
season  and  go  soon  to  rest — essential  matters  before 
they  are  introduced  into  heat.  Many  lift  these 
plants,  pot  them,  and  force  them  almost  imme- 
diately, but  this  is  by  no  means  the  best  or  most 
profitable  course  to  pursue.  After  the  plants  have 
shed  their  foliage  in  autumn,  they  should  be 
pruned  close  back  and  wintered  in  a  Cold  frame, 
In  spring  they  should  be  allowed  to  start  naturally 
into  growth,  and  be  afterwards  kept  in  a  frame 
which  should  be  closed  early  in  the  afternoon 
while  the  sun  is  upon  it,  at  the  same  time 
syringing  them  well.  The  growth  thus  made 
will  be  strong  and  vigorous,  and  by  the 
end  of  June,  or  early  in  the  following  month, 
they  should  be  hardened  off  and  plunged  outside 
in  a  sunny  position  to  mature  their  wood.  Plants 
treated  as  just  described  in  6-inch  and  7-inch  pots 
have  now  from  twelve  to  twenty  shoots  well  ri- 
pened, and  when  introduced  into  heat  will  break 
readily  into  flower  and  be  one  mass  of  snowy 
whiteness.  I  do  not  recommend  such  plants  to 
be  used  for  very  early  forcing,  because  for  that 
purpose  they  have  not  yet  had  suSicient  rest,  but 
in  our  case  other  plants  are  now  in  heat  that  made 
their  growth  under  the  influence  of  warmth,  air, 
and  light,  and  these  can  be  forced  early. 

Pruning  should  be  done  after  flowering,  but  in 
the  case  of  those  intended  for  flowering  early  the 
following  season  we  do  but  little  with  the  knife, 
merely  thinning  out  the  shoots  a  little.  They 
make  short,  sturdy  growths,  which  ripen  early,  and 
the  plants  receive  in  consequence  a  much  longer 
rest  than  would  be  the  case  if  cut  close  back. 
Growth  made  and  ripened  early,  followed 
with  a  good  season  of  rest,  is  the  secret 
of  success  in  the  case  of  the  majority  of 
hardy  shrubs  required  for  very  early  flowering.  All 
plants  for  later  work  are  cut  close  back  and 
allowed  to  start  away  again  from  the  base  ;  they 
are  placed  in  vineries  and  Peach  houses  that  are 
in  working  order,  or  being  kept  close  for  forcing. 
Potting  when  necessary  can  be  done  before  or 
after  flowering  ;  it  matters  but  little  which,  but  we 
prefer  the  latter.  I  find  that  Deutzias  will  suc- 
ceed in  the  same  pots  for  years,  provided  they  are 
liberally  supplied  while  growing  with  stimulants. 
Many  force  their  plants  and  then  plant  them  out, 
but  we  have  found  nothing  in  this  system  to  re- 
commend it,  and  prefer  keeping  the  whole  of  our 
stock  in  pots,  except  young  stock,  for  the  first  two 
seasons  as  described.  Deutzias  are  free  rooting 
subjects,  and  in  placing  them  in  larger  pots  the 
soil  employed  must  be  rammed  firmly  into  them, 
or  water  when  applied  may  pass  through  the  new 


soil  and  leave  the  old  ball  dry.  The  most  suitable 
soil  for  Deutzias  is  good  loam,  mixed  with  a  little 
well  rotted  manure  and  a  little  coarse  sand.  Eich 
top-dressings  are  given  every  season  in  which  no 
potting  is  done. 

Renovating  exhausted  plants.  —  Our 
stock  consists  of  about  a  third  more  plants  than 
we  really  require  for  forcing.  This  number  of 
plants  is  used  for  very  early  work  until  their 
growth  becomes  stunted.  After  flowering  their 
shoots  are  not  cut  back,  but  the  plants  are  turned 
outof  their  pots,  the  old  balls  are  well  reduced,  and 
then  they  are  repotted  in  the  same  or  larger  pots, 
according  to  their  requirements ;  during  summer 
they  are  grown  with  the  rest  of  the  stock,  but  in 
autumn  they  are  cut  close  back  and  given  cold 
frame  treatment  in  spring,  the  same  as  that  re- 
commended for  young  plants.  Thus  managed, 
it  is  surprising  how  they  recruit  themselves  and 
throw  up  from  the  base  a  good  quantity  of  strong 
clean  growths  which  ripen  moderately  early  and 
are  again  ready  for  forcing  the  following  spring. 
While  growing,  Deutzias  require  liberal  supplies 
of  water;  in  fact,  they  should  never  be  allowed  to 
suffer  in  any  stage  from  an  insufficient  supply. 
Liberal  feeding  must  also  be  resorted  to  while 
the  plants  are  making  their  growth,  i.e.,  if  the  pots 
are  full  of  roots.  Manifesto. 


others  had  begun  to  swell  their  buds.  Azaleas  in 
flower  are  valuable  at  all  times,  but  one  which 
submits  to  forcing  at  this  season  so  readily  de- 
serves, I  think,  to  be  brought  prominently  into 
notice.— Cambrian. 


SPECIMEN   CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

"When  judging  at  a  Chrysanthemum  show  the 
other  day  the  verdict  for  the  best  six  pot  specimens 
laid  between  two  lots,  one  of  which  had  not  been 
disbudded  very  much,  while  the  other  had  been 
disbudded  to  one  solitary  flower  on  each  stalk. 
The  last  set  were,  all  of  them,  about  6  feet  high, 
including  the  pots,  and  some  of  them  7  feet ;  the 
flowers  were  large,  but  on  the  whole  six  plants 
there  were  only  about  50  flowers,  and  on  one  or 
two  there  were  only  seven  or  eight.  To  produce 
this  result  about  a  year's  labour  had  been  ex- 
pended and  much  attention.  As  a  group,  they 
had  not  the  ghost  of  a  chance  with  the  opposite 
lot,  on  one  plant  of  which  there  were  about  200 
fresh  flowers  of  fair  size,  and  on  the  other  five  a 
proportionate  number.  The  cultivator  in  this 
case  had  evidently  tried  to  carry  out  the  idea, 
more  than  once  advocated  in  The  Garden,  of 
trying  to  produce  the  very  greatest  number 
of  good  undressed  flowers  the  plants  could  bring 
to  perfection,  and  at  the  same  time  good  room  or 
conservatory  specimens,  and  he  had  succeeded  ad- 
mirably. His  group  was  the  most  striking  exhibit 
in  a  room  filled  with  many  fine  plants  of  the  same 
kind  and  others,  and  elicited  many  an  expression 
of  admiration  from  visitors  who  were  not  too  criti- 
cal, but  knew  a  handsome  plant  when  they  saw 
one.  One  of  the  judges  was  himself  a  "  grower,'' 
and  contended  that  the  groups  should  be  judged 
on  "  florists'  principles,"  and  would  have  given  the 
prize  to  the  rigidly  staked  and  dressed  [group 
with  the  handful  of  flowers,  but  was  overruled  by 
his  coadjutors,  and  was  willing  to  a.lmit  that  from 
an  ornamental  and  useful  point  of  view  the  first 
prize  lot  deserved  award. 

The  cut  blooms  were,  however,  judged  on 
"florists'  principles,"  with  one  dissentient.  The 
twenty-four  prize  blooms  were  not  by  any  means 
the  largest,  the  most  richly  coloured,  nor  most 
effective,  but  they  were  as  perfect  as  if  cast  in  a 
mould — all  the  same  size  and  all  licked  into  shape 
by  the  "  dresser,"  whom  I  learned  afterwards  was 
the  "most  expert'' hand  at  the  business  in  Eng- 
land, and  had  spent  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Sunday  previous  to  the  show  dressing  the  flowers 
in  question.  I  simply  state  what  one  of  the  com. 
mittee  told  me,  only  suppressing  names 

S.  W. 

Azalea  Pauline  Mardner.— Mr.  Harris 
Singleton,  Swansea,  a  good  flower  forcer,  says  that 
this  is  undoubtedly  the  best  of  all  Azaleas  for 
forcing.  Its  flowers  are  very  large  and  of  a  pleas- 
ing li!;ht  rose  colour,  many  of  them  being  semi- 
double.  Plants  of  A.  amosna.  Fielder's  White,  Old 
White,  and  this  one  were  all  started  together,  but 
Pauline  Mardner  was  in  full  flower  by  the  time  the 


Propagating  Euohariees.  —  The  newer 
kinds  of  Eucharis,  viz.,  Candida  and  Sanderiana, 
may  be  readily  propagated  by  means  of  seeds, 
which  are  freely  produced  if  the  flowers  are  ferti- 
lised at  the  proper  time  with  their  own  pollen. 
The  large  inflated  seed-pods  of  Sanderiana  are 
very  different  from  those  of  Candida  or  amazonica, 
but  the  seeds  of  all  germinate  equally  well,  and, 
judging  by  the  progress  which  the  young  plants 
make  in  their  earlier  stages,  they  should  not  be 
long  in  forming  flowering  bulbs. — T. 

Linum  trigynum. — This  is  a  most  useful 
winter-flowering  plant,  and  one  which  can  be 
grown  without  much  trouble.  Cuttings  of  it 
struck  early  in  spring  and  grown  on  in  a  pit  or 
frame  all  the  summer,  and  put  into  6-inch  pots 
about  the  middle  of  July,  make  useful  little  speci- 
mens for  flowering  in  December  and  January.  It 
is  generally  classed  as  a  greenhouse  plant,  but  it 
requires  a  little  more  warmth  when  in  flower  than 
an  ordinary  greenhouse  usually  affords.  Red  spider 
is  very  partial  to  it ;  therefore  frequent  syringing 
in  summer  is  necessary  to  check  its  progress. — 
J.  C.  C. 

Setting  a  saddle  boiler.— For  many  years 
it  was  the  practice  to  set  saddle  boilers  down  on 
the  fire-bars,  but  in  many  cases  the  boilers  are 
now  set  on  half  a  brick  placed  edgeways  under 
each  corner.  This  is  a  decidedly  better  plan  than 
letting  them  rest  on  the  fire-bars.  We  have  three 
of  this  form  of  boiler  in  use,  and  before  they 
were  put  in  their  places  I  had  some  cast-iron 
blocks  made  about  6  inches  long  and  the  same  in 
width  as  the  waterwaj'  of  the  boiler.  These  are 
placed  at  each  corner,  and  there  is  every  prospect 
of  their  remaining  securely  in  their  position  as 
long  as  the  boiler  lasts.  I  was  led  to  adopt  this 
plan  because  I  found  that  the  fire  bricks  pre- 
viously used  soon  burnt  out,  and  then  the  boiler 
was  merely  kept  in  position  principally  by  the 
flow  and  return  pipes.  The  block  used  is  in  the 
form  of  a  boot,  the  foot  or  flat  part  being  built  in 
the  brickwork  and  the  top  part  level  with  the  fire- 
bars. It  therefore  offers  no  impediment  to  clean- 
ing out  the  flue,  which  runs  along  the  side  of  the 
boiler  ;  but  whether  fire  bricks  or  any  other  kind  of 
support  is  used  to  uphold  the  boiler,  the  advan- 
tages of  this  mode  of  setting  are  manifest,  as 
every  part  of  the  boiler  comes  into  direct  contact 
with  the  fire.  As  combustion  goes  on,  the  heat 
surrounds  the  boiler  without  losing  any  of  its 
force  before  it  reaches  it.  Advocates  for  placing 
the  boiler  on  the  fire-bars  will  say  that  the  side  of 
the  boiler  is  heated  just  as  well  from  the  flue 
whicli  runs  along  the  boiler  ;  but  I  say  that  cannot 
be  so,  as  by  placing  the  boiler  on  blocks  every 
inch  of  heating  surface  is  made  available,  and 
that  in  the  most  direct  manner  possible. — J.  C.  C. 


SHORT  NOTES.— INDOOR. 


Erica  gracilis  and  caffra  strike  readily  during 
summer  when  in  a  growing  condition  if  the  young  shoots 
alone  are  used  for  cuttings.— T. 

Passiflora  vitifoUa.— This  is  a  very  useful  species  of 
Passion-tlower,  as  it  flowers  fi-eely  and  thrives  well  in  an 
ordinary  greenhouse  temperature  both  in  pots  and  planted 
out.  In  the  York  Nurseries  it  is  gro\™  as  a  pot  plant,  and 
yields  an  abundance  of  flowers.  It  is  sometimes  called 
Tacsonia. — U. 

Chorozemas.— In  order  to  strike  tliese,  select  young 
shoots  during  tlie  growing  season,  and  insert  them  in  pots 
of  5^ndy  peat,  covering  when  finished  with  a  bell-glass. 
They  will  also  grow  from  seeds,  which  ripen  readily  ;  hut 
when  raised  in  this  way  the  progeny  often  varies  to  a  con- 
siderable extent. — H.  P. 

Antlgonum  leptopus.-This  plant,  the  flowering  of 
which  was  lately  recorded  in  THE  GARDEN,  may  be  struck 
from  cuttings  made  of  the  young  shoot3  put  in  during 
spring  and  summer,  the  principal  care  required  being  to 
guard  against  damping  off.  After  rooting,  the  fleshy  ba«e 
will  commence  to  form  and,  in  the  case  of  old  plants, 
assume  large  proportions. — T. 
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Hardy  Primroses  from  seed. — I  do  not 

find  that  rabbits  are  very  destructive  to  Primroses, 
as  "  J.  C.  C."  states  (p.  479),  and  I  have  raised 
and  planted  a  good  many  thousands  these  last 
few  years,  my  employers  being  fond  of  seeing 
them  growing  about  the  grounds.  I  am  surprised 
also  to  hear  that  "  J.  C.  C."  finds  it  needful  to  sow 
in  a  cool  house  "  early  in  the  new  year."  We  have 
all  sorts  of  Primroses  and  Polyanthus,  including 
the  best  and  latest  highly  coloured  and  bizarre 
forms,  and  although  we  live  in  the  midlands  we 
never  sow  till  April,  and  then  in  boxes  set  on  the 
border  and  only  covered  by  a  few  panes  of  glass. 
Several  thousands  of  the  most  select  coloured 
kinds  raised  in  this  way  this  season  are  now  large 
plants,  having  twelve,  fifteen,  and  more  leaves, 
many  of  them  5  inches  or  6  inches  in  length, 
the  plants  being  9  inches  across,  not  a  few  of 
which  have  bloomed  this  autumn.  I  have  also 
sown  them  on  the  open  border,  and  had  them  all 
in  flower  the  following  spring.  "We  plant  out  in 
light  rich  soil  on  a  warm  border  as  soon  as  the 
plants  can  be  handled  safely,  and  transplant  to 
the  borders  or  grass  in  October  or  November. 
There  are  no  spring  flowers  more  worthy  of  ex- 
tensive culture,  and  none  more  hardy  or  more 
easily  raised  or  grown.  We  have  many  hundreds 
of  plants  just  now  with  heads  like  Chicory  for 
size,  and  which  last  spring — their  first  year  from 
seed — produced  trusses  on  stalks  9  inches  high, 
with  heads  like  an  Auricula. — J.  S. 


Orchids. 

WINTER  TREATMENT  OF  ORCHIDS. 

Odontoglossums. — In  a  recent  number  of  The 
Garden  I  referred  to  the  winter  treatment  of  the 
principal  occupants  of  the  cool  house.  Most  of 
the  Odontoglossums  cultivated  there,  coming,  as 
they  do,  from  high  latitudes,  where  the  air  is  moist 
and  the  rainfall  considerable,  require  a  consider- 
able amount  of  water.  Plants  belonging  to  the 
same  genus  that  require  the  temperature  of  the 
Mexican  house  as  a  rule  have,  however,  to  be 
treated  difEerently  as  regards  moisture.  O.  vexil- 
larium,  for  instance,  may  be  watered  as  freely  in 
winter  as  any  of  the  cool  house  species.  It  seems 
to  delight  in  plenty  of  moisture  at  the  roots  and 
in  the  atmosphere  all  through  the  winter,  for  at 
this  season  it  is  making  growths  and  rooting  freely ; 
indeed,  I  question  if  this  species  is  ever  at  rest  in 
the  sense  in  which  0.  citrosmum  is.  O.  vexillarium 
begins  to  grow  as  soon  as  it  has  flowered,  or  even 
before  that,  and  it  grows  freely  through  the  re- 
mainder of  the  summer,  autumn,  and  winter 
months.  Growth  is  not  even  completed  in 
spring,  when  the  flower-spikes  begin  to  ap- 
pear ;  nor  is  it  more  than  completed  when 
the  flowers  open  and  growth  begins  for  another 
season.  AVhen  Orchids  require  a  considerable 
supply  of  water  ail  the  year  round,  they  require 
to  be  repotted  oftener  than  those  that  have  a 
season  of  rest.  0.  vexillarium  requii-es  repotting 
once  in  two  years.  I  have  found  that  repotting 
may  safely  be  performed  as  soon  as  the  plants  have 
done  flowering,  but  that  is  a  time  when  other  work 
is  pressing,  and  time  cannot  always  then  be  con- 
veniently spared  to  repot  Orchids.  Most  of  ours 
required  to  be  repotted,  and  they  have  now  been 
done  ;  I  have  repotted  them  in  previous  years  in 
November  and  December,  and  they  have  done 
well.  The  temperature  of  the  house  is  at  as  low  a 
point  as  possible,  and  growth  being  slow  the  plants 
do  not  seem  to  experience  any  check.  The  potting 
material  should  be  rather  more  Sphagnum  Moss 
than  good  fibrous  turfy  peat,  and  plenty  of  char- 
coal should  be  mixed  with  it.  The  plants 
ought  to  be  close  to  the  glass  and  in  the 
lightest  part  of  the  house.  O.  citrosmum  is 
now  quite  at  rest,  and  does  not  require  any 
water,  unless  the  plants  are  small  and  have 
scarcely  any  compost  about  their  roots,  when 
water  may  be  given  occasionally  to  prevent 
them  from  quite  shrinking  up.  Large  specimens 
may  be  allowed  to  get  almost  dust  dry,  as  the 
potting  material  in  that  case  is  in  considerable 
bulk,  and  the  plants  are  not  so  likely  to  sufEer. 


They  ought  also  to  be  well  exposed  to  the  light, 
and  they  will  require  no  more  attention  until  it  is 
seen  that  the  new  growths  are  starting.  That  is 
a  good  time  to  repot  them  if  they  require  it.  The 
vigorous  growing  O.  Reichenheimi  has  likewise 
finished  its  growth,  and  requires  but  little  water 
during  the  winter  months.  Another  Mexican 
species,  O.  Londesboroughianum,  was  introduced 
in  quantity  some  years  ago.  It  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  very  favourably  received,  although  it 
flowers  during  winter ;  its  flowers  are  not,  how- 
ever, of  such  conspicuous  merit  as  to  claim  for  it 
the  highest  position.  Plants  of  it  should  be 
fastened  to  teak  rafts,  and  as  they  will  now  be 
making  fresh  foots,  these  should  be  aided  with 
just  a  little  water  to  keep  the  peat  and  Sphagnum, 
in  which  tlie  rafts  are  plunged,  moderately  moist. 
0.  grande  and  its  near  ally,  0.  Insleayi,  seem  to 
grow  best  with  us  in  the  Cattleya  house.  They 
require  to  be  kept  dry  also  until  they  start  into 
growth,  which  they  will  do  in  a  month.  Even  the 
late  species  of  Pleiones  have  now  passed  the 
flowering  period,  and  the  whole  of  them  should  be 
potted  as  they  start  to  make  roots,  almost  before 
the  growths  appear.  Pot  them  once  in  two  years 
and  hang  them  up  close  to  the  glass.  Another  im- 
portant class  of  Orchids  are  the 

Ctmbidiums.  There  are  few  more  beautiful 
Orchids  than  0.  eburneum,  and  now  that  it  has 
become  more  common  than  it  used  to  be,  it  is 
placed  within  the  reach  of  most  growers.  We  re- 
pot our  plants  of  it  early  in  November,  but  we 
have  potted  them  later,  although  the  earlier  date 
is  best,  as  in  December  flower-spikes  begin  to 
show  themselves  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  the 
roots  will  have  made  considerable  growth.  There 
seems  to  be  some  difl^erence  of  opinion  as  to  the 
best  potting  material  for  Cymbidiums.  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams,  one  of  our  best  practical  cultivators, 
recommends  rough  peat  and  good  drainage.  But 
I  must  say  that  when  we  grew  our  plants  in  peat 
and  in  the  East  India  house  temperature  the  ends 
of  the  leaves  used  to  die  off.  The  late  Mr.  Spyers  re- 
commended turfy  loam  and  the  Mexican  house, 
and  further  stated  that  the  ends  of  the  leaves 
would  not  die  ofE  under  that  treatment.  I  found 
on  trying  this  plan  that  Mr.  Spyers  was  right ;  the 
leaves  became  darker  green,  and  the  plants 
flowered  better  and  were  altogether  more  heal- 
thy, while  the  ends  of  the  leaves  did  not 
die  oS.  Cymbidiums  should  not  be  allowed  to 
get  very  dry  at  any  time.  Their  appearance 
would  lead  one  to  believe  that  they  grow  in  marshy 
ground  and  that  plenty  of  water  at  all  times  is 
essential  to  their  well-being.  Our  plants  were 
kept  rather  dry  during  the  autumn  and  rather 
more  exposed  to  the  sun  than  they  ought  to  have 
been,  but  with  the  result  that  they  are  showing  a 
greater  quantity  of  flower-spikes  than  usual.  Now 
we  are  watering  them  freely  at  the  roots,  and  they 
are  growing  well.  The  fibrous  loam  used  in  pot- 
ting decays  rather  more  rapidly  than  the  best 
fibrous  peat,  and  if  the  plants  are  not  repotted  at 
least  every  second  year  the  potting  material  be- 
comes sour,  causing  the  roots  to  decay.  C.  Mas- 
tersi  is  next  in  importance  to  C.  eburneum,  and 
as  it  flowers  in  winter,  it  is  a  rather  valuable  plant. 
The  flowers  are  pure  white  and  valuable  in  a  cut 
state,  but  they  are  more  useful  if  allowed  to  re- 
main on  the  plants,  as  they  last  long  in  beauty. 
0.  Lowi  is  a  different  habited  plant  from  either 
eburneum  or  Mastersi,  and  quite  distinct  in 
its  manner  of  flowering.  Plants  of  it  are 
now  producing  flower-spikes  ;  they  look  best 
suspended  near  the  roof  in  the  Cattleya 
house.  They  require  a  good  supply  of  water,  and 
as  the  flower-spikes  develop  themselves  they 
should  be  allowed  to  hang  over  the  sides  of  the 
baskets  or  pots  in  which  the  plants  are  growing. 
These  three  Cymbidiums  are  the  best  for  general 
cultivation.  Amongst  the  easiest  grown  of  Orchids 
are 

The  Cypeipediums,  and  their  quaint  looking 
flowers  are  often  beautiful,  always  interesting,  and 
generally  draw  forth  favourable  remarks  from 
visitors.  We  keep  them  as  uniform  as  we  can  as 
regards  moisture  ;  in  winter  they  do  not,  however, 
of  course  require  to  be  watered  so  often  as  in 


summer.  We  are  potting  all  that  require  it  now  ; 
it  will  be  observed  that  all  the  best  roots  are  quite 
close  to  the  surface.  The  roots  of  some  species 
like  to  run  quite  close  to  the  surface  under  the 
live  Sphagnum.  They  interlace  with  each  other, 
forming  quite  a  network  ;  after  which  they  push 
down  the  sides  of  the  pots,  clinging  so  closely  that 
it  is  difficult  to  detach  them  without  injurious 
results.  Indeed,  a  strong  plant  of  Cypripedium 
villosum  so  occupies  its  root  space,  that  the 
compost  in  two  or  three  years  becomes  almost 
absorbed  by  the  mass  of  roots.  I  do  not  refer  now 
to  those  requiring  an  East  India  temperature  ;  we 
are  dealing  with  the  cool  stove  or  Cattleya  house 
at  present,  and  a  few  of  the  easiest  grown  and 
best  Orchids  to  be  found  there  are  the  following, 
viz. :  C.  caudatum  ;  this  may  safely  be  placed  first. 
A  variety  of  it  sold  as  C.  caudatum  roseum  is  the 
best  form.  This  is  not  only  one  of  the  best  Lady's 
Slippers,  but  one  of  the  most  singular-looking  of 
Orchids.  It  likes  a  shady  part  of  the  house,  and 
is  now  growing  freely.  I  have  grown  this  plant 
well  in  pure  Sphagnum,  but  we  generally  add  a 
little  turfy  peat  to  the  compost  and  get  some  live 
Moss  to  grow  on  the  surface.  C.  barbatum  super- 
bum. — This  is  a  good  old  easily-grown  species, 
and  one  whose  flowers  last  so  long  in  good  condi- 
tion, that  on  that  account  the  plant  is  doubly  va- 
luable. Equally  valuable  is  C.  villosum,  one  of 
the  most  vigorous  of  the  whole  genus.  I  have 
had  a  plant  of  this  in  good  bloom  in  March,  and 
exhibited  it  with  the  same  flowers  on  it  success- 
fully in  June.  C.  Sedeni. — This,  on  account  of  its 
distinct  character,  claims  a  high  place,  and  now  that 
it  can  be  purchased  at  a  cheap  rate  it  should  find  its 
way  into  every  collection.  It  is  free  in  growth 
and  beautiful  in  colour.  The  difEerent  forms  of 
C.  insigne  also  claim  a  high  place,  while  C.  Har- 
risianum,  blooming,  as  it  does,  in  the  winter 
season,  claims  attention  on  that  account,  as  well 
as  for  its  beautiful  flowers  and  robust  habit. 

J.  DOUdLAS. 


BRITISH  ORCHIDS  IN  SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Possibly  many  of  your  readers  have  no  idea  of 
the  variety  and  beauty  of  the  Orchids  to  be  found 
in  this  county.  Week  after  week  we  read  of  much 
that  is  interesting  and  instructive  concerning 
exotic  Orchids ;  but,  incomparably  beautiful  as 
some  of  them  undoubtedly  are,  still  our  humbler 
native  Orchids  are  not  without  their  attractions. 
Of  the  well-known  Orchis  mascula  I  have  the 
ordinary  purple  variety,  and  in  addition  a  pure 
white  form.  Both  delight  in  strong  loam,  and  the 
foliage  of  the  former  when  growing  in  the  open 
and  well  exposed  to  the  sun  is  beautifully  marked, 
but  the  white  form  has  no  leaf  markings.  In  the 
open  fields  also  established  in  strong  loam  I  have 
found  Orchis  Morio,  purple,  and  also  rose  and  white 
forms  of  the  same  variety.  O.  latifolia,  purple, 
and  a  white  form  of  it  I  find  to  thrive  in  damp 
loam  in  which  green  eand  abounds.  0.  maculata 
under  similar  conditions  also  grows  more  strongly; 
the  markings  on  the  foliage,  too,  are  likewise 
quite  distinct  from  those  ^on  plants  found  where 
the  green  sand  is  absent.  The  strongest  spikes 
of  this  kind  frequently  measure  14  inches  in 
length,  the  lip  of  the  flowers  being  also  larger. 
On  similar  soil  I  found  an  almost  white  O.  macu- 
lata, the  only  colour  being  the  spots  on  the  petals ; 
the  foliage  is  also  spotted,  and  this  I  take  to  be 
the  true  O.  maculata.  In  another  district  where 
limestone  is  mixed  with  loam  I  found  a  per- 
fectly white  O  maculata,  the  foliage  being  quite 
green,  and  I  found  another  white  form  growing 
in  peaty  soil.  The  latter  is  of  dwarf  habit,  the 
foliage  being  slightly  spotted,  while  the  spike 
grows  about  6  inches  high,  the  lip  being  much 
larger  than  in  the  flowers  of  any  of  the  above- 
mentioned  forms. 

On  the  edge  of  a  wood  I  found  what  hereabouts 
is  very  rare — viz.,  Listera  Nidus-avis ;  this  was 
growing  in  limestone  loam.  Habenaria  viridis  is 
to  be  found  in  company  with  Orchis  Morio,  while 
Habenaria  bifolia  and  albida  appear  to  require  a 
peaty  soil.  Herminium  Monorchis  (one-bulbed), 
Neottia  spiralis  (Ladies' Tresses),  and  Gymnadenia 
conopsea,  a  slightly-scented  species,  are  all  to  be 
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found  on  poor  w  hitish  clay,  while  the  rare  Orchis 
Tistulata  (scorched)  thrives  on  chalky  loam. 
Epipactis  grandiflora,  generally  supposed  to  re- 
quire soil  similar  to  the  last-mentioned,  I  found 
growing  in  quantities  together  with  0.  pyramidalis 
in  loam  and  fuller's  earth.  Ophrys  apifera,  so 
named  from  the  flower's  resemblance  to  a  bee,  and 
Ophrys  muscifera,  or  fly-bearing,  I  found  growing 
with  Biiipactis  grandiflora.  E.  palustris,  a  marsh 
variety,  is  abundant  on  green  sandy  clay.  The 
common  Twayblade,  or  Listera  ovata,  may  be 
found  growing  everywhere.  Most  of  the  above 
which  I  have  established  were  transplanted  when 
in  a  dormant  state,  all  choice  kinds  especially 
being  treated  to  a  little  soil  similar  to  that  in 
which  they  were  found  to  thrive  best.  Most  of 
the  species  and  varieties  are  in  bloom  during  May 
and  June.  51.  D. 

CATTLEYAS. 
In  referring  to  my  remarks  on  Cattleya=,  Mr. 
Douglas  (p.  520)  says  :  "  I  am  always  cautious  in 
giving  advice  until  I  have  proved  by  practical  ex- 
perience that  it  is  good."  fn  this  I  quite  agree 
with  Mr.  Douglas,  but  cannot  do  so  when  he 
says  that  newly-imported  Cattleyas  do  not  want 
any  compost  around  them  until  they  have  started 
to  make  root.  I  pot  at  once,  and  have  always 
been  very  successful.  Mr.  Douglas  unhesitatingly 
states  that  every  Orchid  grown  is  best  potted  in 
winter.  But  in  the  case  of  Cattleyas  would  it 
not  be  best  to  repot  established  plants  when  the 
greatest  bulk  of  roots  is  being  thrown  out  from 
the  last  made  pseudo-bulb  ?  This  occurs  with 
every  C'attleya  with  which  I  am  acquainted  during 
the  summer  and  autumn  months.  Let  us  take, 
for  example,  Cattleya  Mossias ;  this  will  throw  out 
the  greatest  number  of  roots  during  March  and 
April,  when  the  spike  is  still  in  the  sheath.  I 
submit,  therefore,  that  this  is  the  best  time  to 
repot,  as  in  the  course  of  a  month  the  new  roots 
will  be  found  on  the  outside  of  the  pot  again, 
having  entirely  pierced  the  new  material.  Again, 
the  watering-pot  at  this  season  may  be  put  even 
into  the  hands  of  a  garden  boy  with  little  fear 
that  he  will  over- water,  but  at  other  times  watering 
requires  all  the  skill  of  the  experienced  cultivator 
if  no  mistakes  are  to  he  made. 

As  regards  insects,  I  must  be  favoured,  if  in 
other  gardens  thrips  have  swarmed  in  the  way 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Douglas.  We  have  certainly 
had  nothing  of  the  kind  in  our  neighbourhood 
Mr.  Douglas  naively  asks  how  we  keep  the  tem- 
perature cool  when  the  thermometer  registers  70° 
or  SO-"  in  the  shade.  At  this  season  I  never 
trouble  myself  how  high  the  Cattleya  house  tem- 
perature may  go ;  with  the  shadings  down  it  will 
do  no  harm,  I  do  not,  however,  shut  up  as  many 
do  in  the  afternoon,  but  let  the  greater  portion  of 
the  air  which  has  been  on  the  house  during  the 
day  remain  on  during  the  night  also.  Mr.  Douglas 
asks  what  I  mean  by  plenty  of  air  at  all  times. 
This,  I  thought,  would  be  clearly  understood  to 
mean  day  and  night  the  whole  year  round.  Every 
Orchid  house  we  have  has  air  on  either  bottom  or 
top  froTL  year's  end  to  year's  end.  This  I  believe 
to  be  the  most  important  factor  in  keeping  down 
thrips.  To  keep  a  house  up  to  60°  without  air  in 
cold  weather  will  breed  thrips  in  quantity.  Tlants 
subjected  to  such  an  ordeal  lose  their  hardness  and 
firmness,  and,  consequently,  become  more  juicy 
food  for  thrips  to  feed  upon.  Mr.  Douglas  says 
plenty  of  air  will  scarcely  apply  to  a  greenhouse 
at  this  season.  I  can  only  say  that  I  would  be  sorry 
for  plants  subjected  to  fire-heat,  and  that  have  to 
do  without  air  for  any  lengthened  period.  I  may 
inform  Mr.  Douglas  that  my  temperatures  at  the 
present  time  range  as  nearly  5°  as  possible  lower 
than  those  mentioned  by  him.  I  do  not  believe 
that  garden  pests,  such  as  thrips,  scale,  &c.,  are  an 
unavoidable  calamity ;  for  myself  I  shall  never 
think  I  have  reached  the  highest  limits  of  success 
until  I  can  effectually  keep  them  oil  every  Orchid 
under  my  care.  Should  Mr.  Douglas  think  it 
worth  while  to  give  us  a  call  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
show  him  our  plants  of  every  kind  after  having 
been  subjected  to  plenty  o£  air,  even  during  the 
last  week  of  cold  wind  and  frost.  A.  G.  Catt. 
iSHverdale  Lodge,  Sydcnkani. 


Ansellla  africana.— Of  this  beautiful  old 
West  African  Orchid  there  exist  in  gardens,  as  is 
well  known,  several  forms,  some  considerably 
finer  than  the  others.  The  best  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  is  that  named  at  Kew  A.  africana 
nilotica.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  large  size  of  the 
flower-spike,  and  particularly  so  for  the  very  heavy 
markings  on  the  flowers.  The  nearest  approach  to 
this  Nilotic  Ansellia  we  have  seen  is  a  variety 
which  we  saw  the  other  day  in  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Frogmore.  The  spikes  of  this  form  were  unusually 
large,  and  the  transverse  markings  of  the  flower 
likewise  much  more  pronounced  than  in  those  of 
ordinary  forms ;  consequently  it  is  a  much  more 
attractive  plant,  and  is  found  at  Frogmore  to  be  a 
most  useful  winter-flowering  Orchid.  It  is  grown 
in  an  intermediate  house. 

PhalsBOpsis  Sanderiana.— Through  Mr. 
F.  Sander,  the  introducer  of  this  lovely  Orchid,  we 
have  received  a  flower  from  Mr.  PoUett's  collec- 
tion at  Bickley.  It  is  by  far  the  richest  coloured 
form  we  have  yet  seen,  the  lilac  tint  being  much 
deeper  than  that  represented  by  the  plate  given  in 
The  Garden  last  year  and  deeper  even  than  the 
variety  shown  at  South  Kensington  by  Mr.  Lee,  o£ 
Leatherhead,  to  which  a  first-class  certificate  was 
awarded.  It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  the 
beautiful  lilac-pink  colour  of  this  PhaL'enopsis 
would  not  be  developed  in  winter  in  this  country, 
but  Mr,  Pollett's  flower  entirely  refutes  this 
supposition.  Without  doubt  this  is  one  of  the 
most  charming  Orchids  we  have  in  cultivation, 
and  its  value  is  enhanced  by  its  blooming  in  the 
dead  of  winter.  It  may  be  best  described  as  a 
pink-flowered  P.  amabilis,  as  it  greatly  resembles 
that  species  structurally. 

Ocelogyne  cristata  in  sun  and  Bhade. 

— We  have  two  plants  of  this  lovely  Orchid,  one  of 
them  a  good  specimen  in  a  shallow  pan  over  1  foot 
in  diameter,  the  other  not  so  good  in  a  6-inch  pot. 
The  plant  in  the  pan  being  the  best,  has  had  most 
attention,  and  throughout  the  summer  occupied  a 
corner  in  the  Pine  stove,  where  it  was  fairly  well 
ofE  as  regards  heat,  but  not  much  exposed  to  the 
sun.  On  this  account  it  has  not  shown  so  many 
flower-stems  as  it  ought  to  have  done ;  although 
the  bulbs  are  well  developed,  not  one  in  four  of 
them  has  produced  any  signs  of  flowering.  The 
smaller  plant  has  done  better.  Being  rather 
shabby  in  appearance,  it  was  placed  out  of  the 
way  on  the  back  shelf  in  the  same  stove,  where  it 
was  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  as  well  as  to  the 
action  of  a  good  deal  of  air  when  the  lights  were 
pulled  down.  The  result  is  that  every  one  of  the 
firmly  developed  bulbs  is  showing  flower,  and  some 
of  them  even  two  spikes.  To  all  appearance  we 
will  have  more  flower  from  the  6-inch  pot  than 
from  the  12-inch  pan.  After  this  I  will  grow  this 
Orchid  in  summer  in  as  exposed  a  place  as  possible. 
— J.  MuiE,  Margavi. 


roots,  and  they  thrive  best  in  a  shallow  soil  with 
an  extra  liberal  amount  of  drainage.  We  grow 
ours  in  a  house  the  temperature  of  which  falls  in 
time  of  sharp  frost  to  below  40°  ;  we  prefer,  how- 
ever, to  let  50°  be  the  minimum  in  more  favourable 
weather.  The  lower  temperature  does  not  do  any 
harm  to  the  plants  if  not  exposed  to  it  for  an 
unusual  length  of  time. — J.  Hudson. 


Glelchenia  flabellata  fronds.— We  have 
a  large  specimen  of  this  handsome  Fern,  from 
which  we  occasionally  cut  a  few  growths  for  de- 
corative purposes.  It  equals,  if  not  surpasses,  the 
Davallias  in  durability.  We  have  some  fronds  now 
as  fresh  as  when  out  from  the  plant  some  ten  days 
back.  Well  developed  fronds  of  this  Fern  form 
successive  tiers  of  growth,  each  of  which  is  quite 
a  frond  in  itself.  It  is  not  advisable  to  cut  them 
in  their  early  stages  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  best  to 
wait  till  several  growths  are  formed  on  each 
frond,  then  the  topmost  one  can  be  used. 
Being  so  distinct  from  most  of  the  Ferns  em- 
ployed for  indoor  decoration,  this  Gleichenia  is 
always  very  attractive.  It  belongs  to  the  Mer- 
tensia  group  and  is  indigenous  to  Australia  and 
Tasmania.  The  true  Gleichenias,  such  as  G.  Men- 
deli,  G.  rupestris,  and  others,  quickly  wither 
when  cut,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  recommended 
for  use  in  this  way.  These  latter,  we  find,  do  best 
when  kept  dry  overhead,  as  one  would  do  in  the 
case  of  Gymnogrammas.  The  fronds  of  G.  fla- 
bellata, on  the  other  hand,  delight  in  moisture, 
and  if  frequently  syringed  during  active  growth, 
their  development  is  much  more  perfect.  All  the 
Gleichenias  require  abundance  of  water  at  the 
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PLATE  418. 
THE  CROSSANDSAS. 

(WITH  A  PLATE  OF  C.  UNDUL^BPOLIA.*) 

In  the  pretty  Acanthad  herewith  figured  we  have 
another  useful  addition  to  the  already  large  num- 
ber of  cultivated  acanthaceous  plants,  many  of 
which  are  especially  serviceable  for  the  decoration 
of  the  stove  and  conservatory  during  the  winter 
season.  As  has  proved  to  be  the  case  with  more 
than  one  of  our  recently  introduced  so-called  new 
plants,  C.  undula3folia  was  cultivated  in  this 
country  almost  a  century  ago,  owing  its  intro- 
duction to  Dr.  Roxburgh,  who  brought  it  from  the 
East  Indies  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. It  has  been  known  under  the  names  Ruellia, 
Justicia,  and  C.  infundibuliformis,  the  latter  being 
the  name  adopted  for  it  by  Mr.  Bull,  who  gave  an 
illustration  of  it  in  his  catalogue  for  this  year.  A 
glance  at  the  accompanying  plate  will  at  once 
suggest  Aphelandra  as  a  closely  allied  genus ;  and 
its  close  resemblance  to  some  of  the  Aphelandras, 
especially  in  the  characters  of  its  flowers,  has  led 
to  its  being  considered  by  some  authorities  as  but 
a  species  of  that  genus.  It  differs,  however,  from 
the  Aphelandras  in  the  corolla  being  one-lipped, 
whereas  in  them  the  corolla  is  bi-labiate. 

The  genus  Ceossandra  is  limited  to  some 
half-dozen  species,  of  which  three  have  been  in- 
troduced to  cultivation,  viz.,  C.  flava,  C.  guiuensis, 
and  the  subject  of  the  annexed  plate. 

C.  flava  is,  as  the  name  denotes,  a  yellow- 
flowered  plant  with  Dandelion-like  foliage,  and  is 
of  dwarf  stature.  It  owes  its  introduction  to  the 
collector  Whitfield,  who  found  it  in  Sierra  Leone 
and  sent  it  to  Chiswick,  where  it  flowered  in  1853. 
I  am  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  this  species  in 
cultivated  collections  now.  Although  distinct,  C. 
flava  is  not  possessed  of  a  sufficiently  ornamental 
character  to  warrant  its  recommendation  as  a  de- 
corative plant. 

C.  GDINENSIS  owes  its  popularity  to  its  varie- 
gated foliage  rather  than  to  fioral  merit.  It  is  a 
dwarf,  herbaceous  perennial  not  more  than  6 
inches  high,  and  bears  about  half-a-dozen  pairs  of 
oval-shaped  leaves,  some  5  inches  in  length,  of  a 
deep  green  colour,  beautifully  reticulated  with 
a  golden  nervation  similar  to  what  one  sees  in 
Eranthemum  aureo-reticulata  and  in  the  Fit- 
tonias.  The  flower-spike  is  pushed  up  in  the 
middle  and  resembles  a  spike  of  Fittonia,  bearing 
small  pale  lilac  flowers  and  purplish  brown 
bracts.  For  the  introduction  of  this  little  gem  we 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Gustave  Mann,  who  found  it  in 
Fernando  Po  and  sent  it  to  Messrs.  Veitch,  by 
whom  it  was  sent  out  six  years  ago. 

C.  UNDULJ3F0LIA. — We  Owe  the  re-introduction 
of  this  plant  to  Kew,  plants  of  it  having  been  re- 
ceived from  Ceylon  last  year.  It  flowered  freely 
botti  last  year  and  this  during  the  summer  months, 
and  owing  to  the  unusual  colour  of  its  flowers  it 
was  the  subject  of  much  admiration.  It  is  a 
dwarf  shrub,  never  growing  more  than  one  foot 


*  Drawn  from  a  plant  in  the  Eoyal  Gardens,  Kew,  July 
IS,  1883. 
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high,  of  compact  habit,  and  produces  its  spikes  of 
salmon-coloured  flowers  quite  freely  at  the  end  of 
almost  every  shoot.  The  flowers  are  of  rather  de- 
licate texture,  notwithstanding  which,  however, 
they  last  in  good  condition  for  some  time,  one 
plant  at  Kew  being  quite  bright  with  flowers  for 
about  six  weeks  together.  By  growing  it  on 
through  the  summer,  and  pinching  out  the  flower- 
ing points  as  they  appear,  this  plant  may  be  had 
in  bloom  during  winter  if  desirable. 

The  cultivation  of  the  Grossandrasis  exactly 
what  is  practised  in  the  case  of  Aphelandras,  Jus- 
ticias,  &c.  They  all  like  a  light,  rich  soil,  a  warm 
house,  and  plenty  of  moisture.  Cuttings  strike 
freely  at  any  time  of  the  year.  A  little  liquid 
manure  during  the  flowering  period  may  be  given 
to  intensify  the  colour  of  the  flowers.  If  one 
might  say  a  word  here  in  favour  of  the  many  hand- 
some and  useful  garden  plants  belonging  to  the 
Acanthads,  it  would  be  that  a  considerable  propor- 
tion, indeed  by  far  the  majority,  of  those  that  have 
at  some  time  or  other  been  introduced  and  re-in- 
troduced as  worthy  of  a  place  among  our  culti- 
vated plants  are  now  almost  forgotten,  many  of 
them  having  disappeared  altogether.  True,  we 
have  one  or  two  Eranthemums  still,  and  Thunber- 
gias,  Justioias,  Thyrsacanthus,  Libonia,  Hexacen- 
tris,  and  one  or  two  others,  but  the  host  of  plants 
equally  beautiful  as  any  of  these,  and  from  which 
many  useful  winter  flowering  plants  might  be 
selected,  may  be  seen  by  turning  over  some  of 
our  old  garden  books,  or  the  botanical  works  in 
which  such  plants  are  figured.  The  butterfly-like 
flowers  of  many  of  these  old  Acanthads  used  to  be 
prominent  features  of  warm  plant  houses  during 
the  winter  months,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
we  see  so  little  of  them  now.  B. 
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FLORAL  DECORATIONS. 

Op  plants  that  flower  now  and  form  useful  sub- 
jects to  use  in  a  small  state  for  indoor  decoration, 
Poinsettia  pulcherrima  stands  in  the  first  rank. 
Where  intended  for  indoor  purposes  a  previous 
course  of  treatment  specially  given  should  be  re- 
sorted to.  They  should  have  been  grown  as  near 
the  glass  as  possible  in  an  airy  house  or  pit  in 
which  the  minimum  temperature  does  not  fall 
below  55°.  By  this  somewhat  cool  method  of 
cultivation  the  showy  scarlet  bracts  will  not, 
perhaps,  be  quite  so  large  as  if  grown  under 
warmer  condiDions,  but  they  will  be  found  to  with- 
stand the  change  better  when  transferred  to  the 
house.  Another  useful  plant  at  this  season  of  the 
year  is  Aphelandra  aurantiaca  Eoezli,  the  brilliant 
terminal  heads  of  which  are  most  effective  at  this 
dull  season  of  the  year.  Its  silvery  foliage,  of 
handsome  proportions,  likewise  greatly  enhances 
its  beauty.  As  a  contrast  to  this  variety,  A. 
nitens,  which  has  foliage  of  a  dark  bronzy  hue, 
should  be  grown.  We  used  to  grow  Roezl's  Aphe- 
landra from  seed  extensively,  and  the  young  plants 
were  most  useful  for  decorative  purposes.  Grown 
and  flowered  in  4-inch  pots,  and  clothed  to  the 
soil  with  foliage,  they  make  first-rate  decorative 
plants.  They  do  not,  it  is  true,  last  long  in  beauty, 
but  the  display  they  make  when  in  that  state 
amply  compensates  for  this  deficiency.  Small 
standards  of  the  different  varieties  of  Epiphyl- 
lum  truncatum  are  likewise  excellent.  Their 
pleasing  shades  of  colour  and  the  freedom  with 
which  they  flower  render  them  at  all  times  valu- 
able adjuncts  to  the  decorator.  All  of  these  afore- 
named plants  will  be  found  the  best  just  now 
amongst  flowering  subjects  for  warm  or  heated 
rooms.  Of  plants  also  grown  for  the  sake  of  their 
flowers,  and  that  are  useful  for  cool  rooms,  entrance 
halls,  staircases,  and  corridors,  the  following  are 
among  the  best,  viz.,  Cyclamen  persicum  (for  small 


vases).  Erica  hyemalis,  cafEra,  and  melanthera, 
Epacris  Kinghorni,  Vesta,  Magnum  Bonum,  and 
impressa  carnea,  Bouvardia  Hogarthi,  Vreelandi, 
and  Alfred  Neuner,  Libonia  floribunda.  Primulas 
in  variety,  Roman  Hyacinths  (three  bulbs  in  a 
4-inch  pot),  and  the  Paper-white  Narcissus.  With 
such  as  these  a  frequent  change  can  be  made,  and 
that  is  the  essential  point  to  be  aimed  at,  though 
frequently  in  many  instances  overlooked.  The 
plants,  instead  of  being  often  changed,  are  allowed 
to  remain  till  their  beauty  is  over,  and  thereby 
sustain  injury.  Plants  of  Arum  Lily  with  one 
spathe  only  will  be  most  effective,  choosing  a  posi- 
tion where  they  will  harmonise  with  the  sur- 
roundings. 

INDOOR  PLANTS. 

Forced  plowbes.— Where  a  house  or  pit  is  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  the  forcing  of  flowers  for  win- 
ter exists  sufficiently  roomy  to  keep  pace  with  the 
demand,  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  structures 
which  a  garden  can  possess,  and  in  large  esta- 
blishments it  should  be  divided  to  permit  of  diffe- 
rent temperatures  being  kept  up,  so  as  best  to 
answer  the  degrees  of  heat  which  the  various 
plants  to  be  forced  will  bear;  for  amongst  the 
hardy  kinds  of  plants  generally  used  for  winter 
forcing  there  are  many,  as,  for  instance,  Dielytras, 
Spiraeas,  and  some  shrubs,  that  if  subjected  to  a 
temperature  such  as  required  to  bring  other  things 
on  at  a  reasonable  rate,  become  so  much  drawn 
and  their  flowers  so  soft,  that  they  have  a  poor 
weedy  appearance,  and  flag  immediately  they  are 
cut.  Those  who  have  not  had  much  experience  in 
flower  forcing  cannot  be  too  often  urged  to  stand 
all  such  plants  as  well  up  close  to  the  glass  as 
they  can  possibly  be  got ;  when  so  placed  they  will 
bear  much  more  heat  without  the  flowers  opening 
soft  and  of  little  use  than  if  the  same  temperature 
was  applied  to  them  when  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  light.  Where  a  structure  or 
structures  such  as  here  indicated  are  not  available, 
all  sorts  of  shifts  have  to  be  made  by  putting  the 
plants  in  early  vineries.  Pine  houses,  and  general 
plant  stoves,  where  there  is  usually  too  much 
heat  or  moisture,  or  both,  to  force  most  plants  of 
a  hardy  nature  in  a  way  that  makes  their  condi- 
tion when  in  bloom  satisfactory.  But  where  by 
necessity  the  work  has  to  be  done  in  a  tempera- 
ture that  is  too  high,  the  best  way  of  meeting  the 
difficulty  is  to  stand  the  plants  at  the  coolest  end 
of  the  house,  and  to  use  temporary  means  to  get 
them  as  near  the  roof  as  possible.  As  a  white 
flower,  Spirica  (Hoteia)  japonica  is  one  of  the 
most  useful.  Immense  quantities  are  now  brought 
from  abroad  in  the  same  way  as  Lily  of  the  Valley ; 
they  are  to  be  bought  cheap,  and  the  advantage  in 
their  case  over  that  of  home-grown  stock  is  that 
they  usually  come  in  quicker  with  less  forcing,  no 
doubt  consequent  on  the  more  sunny  climate  they 
have  been  grown  in  and  their  earlier  maturity. 
Where  this  Spirjea  is  wanted  in  as  soon  as  it  can 
be  got,  the  plants  should  be  put  in  heat  early,  as 
there  is  no  certainty  of  their  uniformly  coming 
into  flower  within  the  same  time  under  similar 
conditions  of  heat.  Dielytras  must  not  be  kept 
too  warm,  especially  at  this  early  season,  or  the 
stems  become  drawn,  and  the  flowers  are  meagre 
and  washed-out  in  colour.  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Narcissi,  Scilla  sibirica,  and  Crocuses  should  now 
gradually  be  put  in  warmth  to  succeed  the  Roman 
Hyacinths  and  the  earliest  larger  kinds.  Hya- 
cinths in  glasses  for  rooms,  when  the  Moss  or 
water  used  has  got  fairly  occupied  by  roots,  should 
be  put  in  a  little  warmth.  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
sufficient  in  proportion  to  the  demand,  should  be 
started  once  a  fortnight ;  this  plant,  if  the  crowns 
or  clumps  have  been  well  prepared,  will  stand  as 
much  heat  as  almost  anything  in  cultivation. 

Hardy  shrubs  for  forcing.— Amongst  hardy 
shrubs  there  are  few  that  are  more  beautiful, 
or  that  can  be  brought  into  flower  with  so  little 
forcing  as  the  Laurustinus,  its  natural  season  of 
blooming  favouring  early  development.  This  year 
they  are  unusually  full  of  flower.  The  best  prac- 
tice with  this  plant  is  to  grow  a  sufficient  number 
permanently  in  pots ;  standards,  dwarf  or  tall,  such 
as  are  in  favour  on  the  Continent,  are  both  pretty 


and  useful,  admitting  as  they  do  of  being  arranged 
in  greenhouses  and  conservatories  so  as  to  stand 
up  above  other  plants,  thus  relieving  the  prevailing 
formality.  Where  plants  are  not  kept  perma- 
nently for  the  purpose,  small  bushy  examples 
from  the  shrubbery  or  reserve  ground  may 
be  used.  In  all  cases  where  hardy  shrubs  have 
to  be  transferred  from  the  open  ground  to 
pots  care  should  be  taken  to  subject  the  roots  to 
as  little  interference  as  possible,  otherwise  it  is 
liable  to  affect  the  bloom.  Where  its  colour  is  not 
objectionable.  Azalea  amoena  should  hold  a  promi- 
nent position  in  hardy  forced  shrubs ;  for  freedom 
of  flowering  it  has  few  equals.  Amongst  hardy 
Azaleas  the  mollis  varieties,  being  early  bloomers, 
are  the  best  suited  for  forcing,  but  they  must  not 
be  subjected  to  too  much  heat,  as  if  much  hurried 
the  naturally  short  duration  of  the  flowers  causes 
them  to  fall  in  a  few  days  after  they  open,  espe- 
cially if  the  plants  are  put  in  warmth  early.  Of 
sweet-scented  flowers  that  will  last  well  when  cut 
there  is  nothing  better  than  Lilac  ;  if  wanted  in  a 
white  or  blanched  condition  similar  to  the  French 
productions  of  this  plant,  it  is  needless  to  say 
the  forcing  must  be  carried  out  in  a  darkened 
place,  but  where  the  pure  white  colour  is  not  an 
object  there  is  no  necessity  to  resort  to  this.  The 
natural  substance  of  the  flowers  of  Lilac,  even 
when  produced  in  strong  heat,  is  a  contradiction 
to  that  of  most  other  things,  as  it  is  such  as  to 
prevent  their  drooping  when  cut ;  consequently, 
like  Lily  of  the  Vallej',  they  will  bear  almost  any 
amount  of  heat.  In  selecting  Rhododendrons  for 
early  forcing  it  is  necessary  to  be  careful  that  the 
sorts  are  such  as  bloom  naturally  early  ;  any  kinds 
light  or  dark  that  have  a  disposition  to  open  their 
flowers  in  the  open  air  before  the  return  of  warm 
weather  is  such  as  to  admit  in  ordinary  seasons 
of  their  escaping  frost  are  the  sorts  best  adapted 
for  the  earliest  forcing.  In  the  introduction  to 
heat  of  all  such  stock  as  the  above  judgment 
should  be  exercised,  so  as  to  regulate  the  supply  in 
accordance  with  the  demand.  Where  flowers  in  the 
quantities  now  a!l  but  generally  required  are 
wanted,  the  means  at  command  in  the  shape  of 
room  for  forcing  through  the  winter  months  are 
usually  taxed  to  the  utmost;  and  unless  care  is 
taken  not  to  have  more  in  bloom  than  wanted  at 
any  particular  time,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  com- 
parative scarcity  afterwards. 

Stove  winter  blooming  plants.  —  Such 
portions  of  the  stock  of  Poinsettias,  Euphorbias, 
Begonias,  Thyrsacanthus,  Eranthemums,  and  Seri- 
cographis  Ghiesbreghti  as  are  intended  to  bloom 
latest  through  the  winter  will  now  require  careful 
management,  so  as  to  draw  the  line  in  the  matter 
of  warmth  between  bringing  them  on  to  bloom 
earlier  than  they  are  wanted  and  keeping  them 
too  cool,  for  if  the  latter  happens  they  will  be  of 
little  use.  A  drier  condition  of  the  atmosphere, 
with  only  sufficient  moisture  in  the  soil  to  keep 
the  leaves  from  flagging,  will  be  found  a  suitable 
medium  to  subject  them  to.  In  the  case  of  the 
earliest  brought  on  lot  of  all  plants  that  will  pro- 
duce a  second  head  of  flower,  such  as  Euphorbia 
jacquini^flora,  Plumbago  rosea,  &c.,  I  have  found 
it  advisable  to  supply  them  regularly  with  manure 
water  during  the  time  the  first  bloom  is  being 
brought  on ;  not  only  does  this  benefit  the  first 
flowers,  but  it  strengthens  and  stimulates  the 
plants  for  the  second  effort,  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  in  proportion  with  the  strength  the  plants 
have  left  in  them. 

Pelargoniums. — The  large-flowered  varieties 
of  Pelargoniums,  like  many  other  plants  that  make 
a  considerable  amount  of  growth  during  the 
winter,  are  much  influenced  by  such  mild  weather 
as  we  are  having  this  season.  Unless  they  can  be 
accommodated  with  a  thoroughly  light  house  and 
in  addition  are  sufficiently  near  the  glass,  they 
inevitably  become  drawn  up  weakly;  and  where 
this  occurs  it  not  only  spoils  their  appearance,  but 
correspondingly  affects  their  blooming.  To  mitigate 
this  where  the  houses  in  which  they  are  located 
are  not  light  enough,  the  plants  should  be  placed 
as  far  apart  as  the  room  available  will  allow, 
in  all  cases  keeping  the  soil  as  dry  as  the  foliage 
will  permit  without  turning  yellow.     There  is  no 
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kind  of  plant  with  which  I  am  acquainted  that 
will  bear,  or  which  requires,  the  soil  keeping  so  dry 
during  the  autumn  and  winter  as  Pelargoniums, 
both  the  show  and  fancy  kinds ;  wherever  there 
is  a  departure  from  this  treatment,  the  shoots  and 
leaves  become  elongated,  and  if  the  roots  are  ex- 
amined the  cause  will  be  apparent  in  the  spare, 
insufficient  quantity  existent.  They  thrive  best  in 
soil  drier  than  many  things  would  bear. 

Lachenalias. — Where  a  good  stock  of  these 
exists  they  may  be  had  in  bloom  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  If  some  of  the  strongest  are  put 
in  an  intermediate  temperature,  their  flowering 
will  be  accelerated,  but  it  is  not  advisable  to 
subject  them  to  heat  until  their  foliage  is  all  but 
fully  grown  and  there  are  signs  of  the  flower- 
stems  making  their  appearance.  If  hurried  too 
early,  the  amount  of  bloom  forthcoming  will  be 
reduced.  These  along  with  some  other  species  of 
plants  are  influenced  considerably  in  their  time  of 
flowering  by  the  way  in  which  they  have  been 
treated  in  previous  years.  Those  that  have  been 
forced  before  will  naturally  come  on  with  less  heat 
than  examples  that  have  bloomed  with  only  the 
aid  of  a  greenhouse  or  cold  pit. 

Hyacinths,  Naecissi,  Tulips.— It  is  not 
good  practice  to  begin  forcing  the  large  varieties 
of  Hyacinths  too  soon,  for  though  when  well 
furnished  with  roots  they  will  bear  a  fair  amount 
of  heat,  yet  when  started  and  pushed  on  so  as 
at  all  to  hurry  them,  they  usually  bloom  in- 
differently. Along  with  the  last  batch  of  Roman 
varieties,  some  of  the  large  flowered  kinds  should 
be  put  in  heat,  as  they  take  considerably  longer  to 
bring  into  flower  than  the  Eoman,  and  if  a  sup- 
ply is  to  be  kept  up,  no  time  must  be  lost.  Later 
sorts  of  Tulips  should  be  put  in  heat  to  succeed 
the  varieties  of  Van  Thol,  and  the  Paper- white  Nar- 
cissus must  be  regularly  started.  It  is  much  better 
to  put  in  heat  only  as  many  of  the  different  kinds 
of  these  bulbs  as  will  meet  the  demand  than  to 
bring  them  on  in  larger  numbers,  which  generally 
results  in  more  flowers  than  are  wanted  at  a  time, 
with  a  corresponding  deficiency  at  other  times. 
Simple  as  the  treatment  of  these  plants  is  to 
induce  them  to  flower  satisfactorily  with  stout, 
short  bloom-stems  and  healthy  foliage,  yet  if  at 
all  hurried  or  stood  too  far  from  the  glass  the 
flowers  will  be  so  deficient  in  substance  as  not  to 
last  their  full  length  of  time. 

Ctclamens. — Plants  of  these  raised  from  seed 
sown  late  in  summer,  if  not  already  pricked 
off  into  pots  or  pans,  must  be  so  treated  before 
they  get  matted  together,  or  they  will  receive  a 
check.  Keep  them  in  a  temperature  of  about  50° 
in  the  night,  examining  them  from  time  to  time 
to  see  that  they  are  free  from  aphides,  insects 
which  are  much  more  injurious  to  Cyclamens  than 
to  most  other  plants ;  concealing  themselves  on 
the  underside  of  the  leaves,  they  often  do  much 
harm  before  discovered.  Larger  plants  that  are 
in  a  condition  to  flower  should  have  a  few  degrees 
more  warmth  than  is  required  for  ordinary  green- 
house plants,  but  on  no  account  must  they  be 
kept  warm  in  an  insufficiently  light  house  or  pit, 
or  their  flower  stems  become  drawn  and  weak, 
which  spoils  the  effect  of  the  plants,  and  makes 
the  flowers  of  little  use  for  cutting. 

Acacias  and  Callas.— Most  of  the  Acacias 
bear  a  moderate  amount  of  forcing,  such  as  the 
temperature  of  an  intermediate  house ;  A.  armata 
and  A.  Drummondi,  naturally  coming  into  bloom 
early,  are  amongst  the  best  for  forcing.  There  is 
the  additional  advantage  attached  to  free  growing 
plants  of  this  description,  that  if  required,  they 
will  bear  the  whole  crop  of  flowers  being  cut,  the 
shortening  back  of  the  shoots  being  beneficial  to 
the  plants  rather  than  otherwise.  More  Callas 
should  be  placed  in  heat,  still  selecting  strong, 
well-established  examples.  These  Callas  or  Ki- 
chardias  are  all  but  water  plants,  and  should  have 
the  soil  kept  wetter  than  most  things  ;  with  them 
also  it  is  an  advantage  if  they  can  be  placed  with 
their  leaves  almost  touching  the  glass,  by  which 
means  they  will  be  kept  as  dwarf  as  they  are 
generally  seen  when  flowering  in  summer. 

Beugmansias.— Where  these  are  planted  out 
in  conservatories  that  are  kept  somewhat  warm, 


they  are  liable  to  get  thin  of  branches  and  un- 
sightly unless  the  plants  are  yearly  subjected  to  a 
free  use  of  the  knife ;  if  required  they  will  bear 
the  shoots  shortening  moderatelj'  close  in.  If  in 
houses  where  some  heat  is  kept  up  through  the 
winter,  they  should  at  once  be  pruned.  Where  a 
considerable  space  has  to  be  covered  with  their 
branches,  such  as  a  back  wall  in  a  large  house,  the 
roots  ought  to  have  plenty  of  room.  They  do  best 
where  access  is  to  be  had  to  an  outside  border, 
similar  to  Vines ;  so  situated,  they  will  occupy  a 
greater  space  than  most  things,  and  will  flower  to 
an  extent  not  possible  where  the  roots  are 
cramped. 

LrcULlA  GHATISSIMA. — This,  like  the  pre- 
ceding plant,  is  never  seen  to  advantage  unless 
where  it  has  room  to  extend  its  branches,  but  it 
will  do  with  less  root  space  than  the  Brugmansias. 
Now,  when  its  blooming  is  about  over,  all  the 
pruning  that  it  wants  should  be  done,  as  it  begins 
to  grow  immediately  the  flowers  fade.  Where 
there  is  a  little  more  warmth  than  is  kept  up  in 
an  ordinary  greenhouse,  if  young  stock  is  re- 
quired, a  few  of  the  branches  should  be  allowed  to 
go  unpruned,  as  these  will  furnish  cuttings,  which 
when  they  have  grown  4  inches  or  5  inches  should 
be  taken  off  with  a  heel  and  put  singly  in  small 
pots,  plunged  in  bottom  heat,  kept  moist,  and 
covered  with  a  bell-glass.  We  have  found  this  plant 
not  so  easy  to  strike  as  some  things,  as  if  the 
cuttings  ever  flag  at  all  they  rarely  recover. 


FLOWEK  GARDEN. 

Roses  and  spring  plowees. — We  are  now 
having  a  real  tasts  of  winter,  and  if  mulching  of 
these  has  not  yet  been  done,  it  should  be  forth- 
with. Though  mulching  of  Roses  is  not  an  im- 
perative necessity,  as  they  winter  safely  without 
it  nineteen  winters  out  of  twenty,  yet  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  its  beneficial  effects  in  ensuring 
robust  growth,  and  for  that  reason  alone  it  should 
be  done.  For  the  tender  Tea  and  Noisette  sec- 
tions, any  kind  of  a  mulching  is  of  the  ut- 
most value ;  good  farmyard  manure,  smoothed 
down  with  a  spade,  and  over  this  a  couple 
of  inches  of  Cocoa  fibre  refuse,  is  the  per- 
fection of  mulching.  By  way  of  protection  to 
spring  flowers,  a  thin  covering  of  fibre  is  desir- 
able, and  also  for  plants  in  the  reserve  garden 
that  are  intended  to  make  good  losses  in  the 
spring  garden,  or  to  plant  out  as  summer  bedders ; 
such  a  surface  covering,  applied  to  summer  bed- 
ding plants  that  are  planted  out  in  cold  pits  will 
save  an  immensity  of  labour  in  the  way  of  mat 
protection,  for,  as  a  rule,  if  the  frost  does  not  get 
hold  of  the  roots,  the  tops  of  Violas  and  Pansies, 
and  even  Calceolarias,  will  stand  many  degrees  of 
frost.  Australian  Dracasnas,  Phormiums,  and 
any  plants  of  a  similar  nature,  as  regards  liability 
to  injury  from  severe  frost,  are  readily  protected 
by  a  covering  of  fibre,  leaf-soil,  or  cinder  ashes 
applied  to  the  base  of  the  plants,  and  it  may 
almost  be  desirable  to  mat  up  the  tops  of  some  of 
the  finer  plants,  but  this  kind  of  protection  should 
be  given  in  such  a  manner  that  they  can  be  quickly 
undone  when  there  is  a  probability  of  mild  weather 
setting  in. 

Bedding  plants.— Old  plants  of  Pelargo- 
niums that  were  lifted  from  the  beds  will  now 
have  started  into  good  growth,  and  should  have 
all  decayed  portions  of  stems  cut  off  and  bad 
leaves  removed,  and  if  afforded  plenty  of  light 
and  a  minimum  temperature  of  C0°,  they  will 
produce  good  cuttings  for  spring  propagation.  As 
to  root  moisture,  till  the  turn  of  the  year,  this 
should  be  rather  sparingly  applied,  more  particu- 
larly in  regard  to  the  tricolor  section,  which  are 
somewhat  impatient  of  too  much  water  at  the 
root  at  this  dull  season  of  the  year.  Autumn- 
struck  plants  will  need  little  or  no  watering  for 
the  next  month  or  so,  and  to  prevent  mildew, 
frequently  go  over  them  to  remove  all  decaying 
leaves  ;  give  air  freely  when  the  weather  is  favour- 
able, and  if  it  can  be  accompanied  with  a  little 
fire  heat,  damp  will  be  the  more  effectually  ex- 
pelled. The  tender  kinds,  such  as  Alternan- 
theras  and  Colens,  are  no  trouble  to  winter  where 


firing  is  plentiful,  but  otherwise  it  is  risky 
work,  and  those  who  cannot  command  a  tem- 
perature of  6.5°  or  70°  had  best  exclude 
them  altogether.  Keep  them  well  up  to  light 
and  fumigate  the  moment  there  is  the  slightest 
trace  of  fly  or  thrips.  Alternantheras  and  Iresines 
are  very  liable  to  attacks  of  these  insects,  and  if 
the  plants  are  anyways  weakly,  the  more  quickly 
do  these  pests  increase.  Finally,  let  all  the  kinds 
of  plants  be  arranged  as  neatly  as  if  they  were 
intended  for  conservatory  decoration,  and  this 
apparently  small  matter  will  not  only  be  pro- 
ductive of  pleasure,  but  sene  to  the  better 
wintering  of  them,  as  they  are  sure  to  get  more 
attention  than  they  would  if  stood  about  any- 
where and  anyhow.  Have  plenty  of  extra  cover- 
ing at  hand  in  readiness  for  very  severe  weather, 
such  as  Bracken,  straw,  or  litter,  to  cover  up  cold 
frames  that  contain  Calceolarias,  Echeverias,  and 
the  like,  such  covering  to  be  left  on  continuously 
so  long  as  the  frosts  last,  and  not  to  be  removed 
for  at  least  a  couple  of  days  after  a  thaw  has 
taken  place. 

Geneeal  woek. — Finish  up  leaf  raking  and 
stacking,  sweep  and  roll  walks,  and  where  Moss- 
grown  scrape  it  off,  or  else  prick  up  the  gravel 
with  a  fork,  sprinkle  over  a  little  fresh  gravel,  and 
roll  down  hard ;  level  turf,  and  fresh  turf  baie 
spots  under  trees,  also  dig  out  old  tree  stumps, 
and  trench  up  ground  for  new  trees  that  are  to 
be  planted  ;  choice  shrubs  and  trees  should  be 
top-dressed  as  frequently  as  circumstances  admit 
of.  Young  Conifers — all  sorts— and  Hollies 
are  much  benefited  by  surface  dressings  of  suit- 
able material ;  for  the  latter  we  use  old  Vine 
border  soil,  and  for  Conifers  well-decayed  manure 
and  light,  sandy  loam.  For  the  most  part  the 
trees  that  we  have  to  top-dress  are  on  turf ;  this, 
therefore,  has  to  be  rolled  back,  the  surface  soil 
lightly  loosened  with  a  fork,  and  the  dressing  is 
then  applied.  The  turf  is  then  rolled  back  at 
once,  but  not  beaten  down,  only  levelled,  and 
thus  the  trees  get  the  full  benefit  of  all  the  raia 
that  falls.  The  clipping  of  hedges,  and  trimming 
into  form  of  evergreen  shrubs,  clearing  out  of  drains 
and  haw-haws,  as  also  the  wheeling  of  soil  and 
manure,  are  all  of  them  suitable  operations  for 
frosty  weather  when  little  else  can  be  done  out  of 
doors. 

ORCHIDS. 

East  India  house.— Those  who  have  to  grow 
collections  of  Orchids  must  understand  something 
of  the  old  saying,  "  Taking  time  by  the  forelock." 
There  are,  of  course,  some  gardens  where  collec- 
tions of  Orchids  are  grown  the  owners  of  which 
know  it  to  be  their  interest  to  provide  a  liberal 
staff  of  men  to  do  the  work ;  plants  are  cleaned, 
attended  to,  and  potted  when  they  require  it  in 
season  or  out  of  season.  In  most  gardens  this 
is  not  so,  and  those  in  charge  have  to  do  their 
best  to  make  one  class  of  work  dovetail  into 
another.  This  month's  work  is  not  usually  so  press- 
ing as  it  is  next,  and  if  it  is  yet  too  soon  to  begin 
to  repot  or  surface-dress  Orchids,  it  is  not  too 
early  to  prepare  for  it.  Besides  getting  the  pot- 
ting material  ready,  viz.,  clean  potsherds,  char- 
coal. Sphagnum,  peat,  clean  pets  and  pans  with 
teak  baskets,  the  plants  may  also  be  looked 
over.  If  any  of  them  require  to  be  dipped  to  free 
them  from  insect  pests,  that  must  be  effectually 
done  before  repotting  them,  because  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  dip  any  of  the  plants  after  they  have  been 
repotted — not  until  the  fresh  potting  material 
has  become  firmer  on  the  surface.  The  nodules 
of  charcoal  and  crocks  fall  off  into  the  water 
when  the  pot  or  pan  is  inverted,  but  in  every 
case  it  is  best  to  have  the  plants  clean  before 
starting  to  pot  them,  and  every  opportunity  should 
be  seized  between  now  and  January  to  get  the 
plants  and  the  house  thoroughly  cleaned.  The 
small  white  thrips  are  most  insidious  in  their 
attacks,  and  the  mischief  done  by  them  is  often 
discernible  before  they  are.  In  writing  last  week 
of  the  great  value  of  the  deciduous  winter  flower- 
ing Calanthes  at  this  season,  we  said  nothine  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  plants.  As  they  lose  their 
leaves  before  the  flowers  open,  it  is  necessary  to 
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place  the  plants  amongst  small  Ferns  or  foliage 
plants.  Mr.  Swan,  of  Fallowfield,  stated  some 
time  ago  that  by  far  the  best  plant  for  this  pur- 
pose is  Gesnera  zebrina  exoniensis.  The  spikes  of 
the  Calanthes  have  a  fine  efEect  rising  above  the 
leafage  of  these  foliage  plants ;  just  in  such  a  way 
would  the  spikes  hang  droopingly  over  the  wild 
herbage  of  their  native  wilds.  It  is  best  to  let 
the  spikes  grow  and  drop  over  the  plants  without 
any  support ;  tying  them  closely  up  to  sticks  is 
clumsy  gardening. 

Cattlbta  house. — The  same  remarks  as  to 
making  preparations  for  potting  apply  here  as 
also  for  the  cool  house.  Mr.  Ward,  when  head 
gardener  to  the  late  Mr.  F.  G.  Wilkins,  of  Leyton, 
a  well-known  and  able  cultivator,  told  us  that 
he  usually  began  to  pot  his  East  India  Orchids 
soon  after  the  new  year ;  when  that  house  was 
done,  he  went  on  with  those  in  the  Cattleya  or 
Mexican  house,  finishing  off  with  the  cool 
house  section.  Of  course,  not  anything  like 
the  whole  are  potted,  but  all  are  potted 
or  surface-dressed.  Besides  the  Orchids  men- 
tioned some  time  ago  as  being  in  iiower  in 
this  house,  there  are  numerous  others  easily 
grown  and  to  be  obtained  at  a  cheap  rate,  and 
not  the  least  valuable  are  the  Dendrobiums. 
If,  as  is  sometimes  desirable,  they  have  been 
pushed  forward  in  a  warmer  house,  they  had 
better  be  placed  here  just  as  the  flowers  begin  to 
open.  D.  nobile  should  be  in  flower  if  it  had  been 
sufiiciently  rested.  Do  not  omit  to  keep  up  a 
succession  of  flowers  of  this  species  by  placing 
plants  in  heat  at  intervals.  Those  at  rest  may  be 
kept  in  the  greenhouse  quite  dry  up  to  the  shrivel- 
ling point.  D.  Ainsworthi  is  even  yet  too  expen- 
sive to  be  much  grown,  except  by  those  who  may 
be  termed  Orchid  fanciers  and  have  plenty  of 
money  ;  but  as  it  grows  freely  it  may  yet  become 
common.  It  can  also  be  raised  from  seeds  by 
crossing  D.  nobile  and  D.  heterocarpum.  This 
last  named  species  is  also  in  flower  at  this  season  ; 
it  is  a  very  desirable  plant  to  grow,  not  so  much 
for  its  beauty  as  for  its  sweet  perfume.  D.  moni- 
liforme  may  also  be  found  in  flower  at  the  present 
time.  Yet  another  Dendrobe,  and  a  charrhing 
hybrid  it  is,  should  be  in  every  collection  for 
flowering  now — D.  endocharis ;  it  has  been  raised 
by  Mr.  Seden  in  the  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  by 
crossing  D.  japonicum  with  D.  heterocarpum. 
It  has  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  seed 
parent  with  the  perfume  of  D.  heterocarpum. 
The  evergreen  Dendrobes,  such  as  D.  Farmeri,  D. 
thyrsiflorum,  D.  Dalhousianum,  D.  densiflorum, 
and  others  of  this  type  have  been  with  us  very 
late  in  completing  their  growth ;  indeed,  it  was 
quite  the  middle  of  November  before  they  had 
done  so.  Now  they  should  be  kept  in  a  much  lower 
temperature,  and  be  comparatively  dry  attheroots, 
and  there  need  not  be  much  moisture  in  the  atmo- 
sphere. Some  of  the  small-growing  Cattleyas  of 
the  marginata  type  form  pretty  objects  at  this 
season  grown  in  small  pans  suspended  near  the 
glass.  The  treatment,  as  we  are  now  approaching 
the  depth  of  winter,  must  be  kept  at  the  lowest 
minimum  point.  We  do  not  care  to  have  the  tempe- 
rature above  55°  at  night,  and  if  it  falls  to  50°  on 
very  cold  nights,  that  would  be  a  very  good  mini- 
mum. Higher  than  that  unduly  excites  the  plants. 
If  the  pipes  require  to  be  only  slightly  heated  to 
keep  up  the  temperature,  then  the  plants  are  not 
likely  to  be  injured  by  an  arid  atmosphere,  but 
either  way  it  is  better  not  to  have  any  water  in 
the  trough ;  rather  trust  to  sprinkling  the  paths 
and  stages. 

Cool  house. — That  useful  Orchid,  Lyoaste 
Skinneri,  although  it  is  sometimes  grown  in  the  Cat- 
tleya house,  succeeds  well  in  the  cool  section.  We 
had  some  recently  imported  plants  which  have  now 
very  nearly  completed  their  growth  ;  they  are  root- 
ing freely,  and  as  they  required  repotting  this  was 
done.  This  Orchid  likes  a  liberal  proportion  of 
good  fibrous  peat  and  rather  more  pot  room  than 
some  Orchids.  It  is  one  of  the  easiest  to  grow,  and, 
being  obtainable  at  a  cheap  rate,  is  well  adapted 
to  the  requirements  of  those  who  cannot  afford 
expensive  houses  and  who  have  to  grow  their  own 
plants.     The  flowers  last  long  on  the  plants  ;  they 


do  well  for  cutting,  and  the  plants  with  flowers 
may  be  kept  for  a  long  time  in  a  sitting-room. 
Odontoglossum  bictonense,  now  in  flower,  is  an 
easily  grown,  distinct,  and  good  species.  The 
flowers,  being  neatly  arranged  on  tall  upright 
spikes,  have  a  characteristic  effect  amongst  most 
other  species  which  have  drooping  spikes.  This 
is  another  species  that  likes  a  good  share  of  pot 
room  and  treatment  very  similar  to  that  of 
Lycaste  Skinneri.  What  a  beautiful  plant,  too,  at 
this  season  is  Sophronitis  grandiflora,  and  so  dis- 
tinct from  the  usual  run  of  cool  house  Orchids  ! 
Its  glowing  red  flowers  are  so  freely  produced, 
whether  the  plants  are  grown  in  shallow  pans  or 
on  blocks.  In  either  case  place  them  near  the 
glass  until  the  flowers  open,  when  the  plants  can 
be  arranged  while  in  bloom  where  they  are  most 
effective. 

PROPAGATING. 

Gardenias. — These  plants  are  readily  in- 
creased by  means  of  cuttings  taken  when  the 
young  growth  is  in  a  half-ripened  state.  No  more 
leaves  should  be  removed  than  is  actually  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  insertion,  and  after 
putting  them  in  place  them  in  a  close  case  with 
bottom-heat,  at  first  setting  them  on  the  surface, 
and  in  about  a  fortnight  when  slightly  callused 
plunging  them.  The  extra  heat  thus  given  will 
hasten  the  formation  of  roots.  When  rooted  they 
must  be  inured  to  the  air  by  degrees. 

Habbothamnuses. — There  is  no  difficulty  in 
striking  these  at  any  time,  but  if  put  in  early  in 
the  year  they  will  make  good  plants  by  winter, 
and  many  of  them  will  flower  the  first  season. 
Cuttings  may  be  taken  and  treated  the  same  as 
one  would  Fuchsias  and  similar  subjects,  i.e.,  they 
should  be  placed  in  a  close  case  in  a  warm  bouse, 
but  as  Habrothamnuses  are,  when  in  heat,  very 
liable  to  the  attacks  of  thrips  and  red  spider,  they 
must  when  rooted  be  soon  removed  to  cooler 
quarters.  Their  near  ally,  the  beautiful  Cestrnm 
aurantiacum,  is  also  increased  in  the  same  way. 

Htdsangbas. — Those  little  plants  with  enor- 
mous heads  of  flower  so  freely  sent  into 
Covent  Garden  Market  during  the  season  are  all 
raised  from  cuttings,  many  of  which  consist  of 
young  shoots  taken  from  the  flowering  specimens 
before  sending  them  away.  They  are  put  singly 
into  small  pots  kept  close  till  rooted,  and  when 
that  takes  place,  exposed  as  much  as  possible,  the 
object  being  to  ensure  plump,  sturdy  growth.  An- 
other method  is  to  grow  large  plants  in  an  open 
spot  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  cuttings,  which 
should  be  taken  about  the  early  part  of  August, 
at  which  time  the  embryo  flowers  will  be  already 
formed. 

LUCULIA  geatissima. — Many  complaints  are 
made  of  the  difiiculty  experienced  in  striking  cut- 
tings of  this  fine  sweet-scented  shrub,  but  for  our 
own  part  we  have  always  found  it  to  root  freely. 
Our  method  is  to  take  the  cuttings  in  the  spring, 
consisting  of  the  tops  of  the  young  growth,  and 
insert  them  singly  in  small,  well-drained  pots  in 
a  soil  composed  of  a  mixture  of  peat,  loam,  and 
sand  in  equal  parts.  They  should  be  put  in  as 
soon  as  possible  after  being  severed  from  the 
parent  plant,  as  if  allowed  in  any  way  to  flag,  it 
will  seriously  militate  against  their  chances  of 
success.  The  after  treatment  consists  simply  in 
watering  if  necessary,  in  drying  the  lights  every 
morning,  and  in  removing  decaying  leaves. 

LASIANDKAS, — These  are  propagated  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  :  When  they  have  finished  fiower- 
ing  cut  them  back  a  little  ;  then  start  them  in  heat, 
when  they  will  break  freely.  For  cuttings  select 
the  young  growths  as  soon  as  they  commence  to 
harden,  and  take  them  off  at  a  length  of  about 
4  inches.  The  pots  should  be  well  drained  ;  half 
fill  them  with  broken  crocks,  and  over  these  place 
some  fibrous  peat;  then  fill  up  with  soil  consisting 
of  two-thirds  peat  and  one  of  loam,  with  a  liberal 
admixture  of  sand,  and  after  pressing  it  down 
moderately  firm,  place  a  layer  of  sand  on  the  top. 
The  cuttings  may  then  be  inserted  not  too  thickly, 
and  when  watered  thoroughly  placed  in  a  close 
case  kept   at   a  stove  temperature.    The  lights 


should  be  kept  off  for  a  little  time  to  dry  the  fo- 
liage, otherwise  moisture  collects  on  the  hairs 
thereon  and  speedily  induces  decay.  When  neces- 
sary to  water  them  at  any  time,  the  same  rule 
must  be  observed  of  allowing  the  foliage  to  dry 
somewhat  before  closing  the  case  entirely. 
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We  cut  our  first  dish  of  Asparagus  last  week. 
We  have  a  capital  place  in  which  to  force  it — an 
old  Pine  stove,  so  that  by  not  covering  the  roots 
above  an  inch  deep  in  soil  the  light  greens  the 
Grass  with  little  trouble.  We  lift  the  roots  from 
old  beds,  and  plant  young  beds  yearly  containing 
about  the  quantity  we  lift  for  forcing ;  therefore, 
we  have  always  a  stock  for  that  purpose.  As  to 
Rhubarb,  we  force  Hawk's  Champagne — the  best 
variety  to  our  knowledge— in  the  same  pit ;  but 
we  cover  the  crowns  a  foot  deep  with  dry  Oak 
leaves,  and  the  Rhubarb  comes  up  a  fine  crimson 
colour.  Where  Apples  are  short,  Rhubarb  will 
be  wanted  in  large  quantities.  Seakale  we  force 
in  the  beds  in  which  it  grows  in  the  old-fashioned 
way,  covering  the  crowns  with  boxes  with  lids  to 
them.  We  use  leaves  only  for  this  crop,  with  the 
exception  of  a  bit  of  long  manure  over  the  leaves 
to  keep  them  in  their  places.  Sharp  frost  here 
last  night  rather  caught  us  napping.  To-day  we 
are  busily  engaged  protecting  Lettuces  and 
Broccoli  of  the  earlier  varieties.  We  have  a  large 
quarter  of  Broccoli  laid  on  their  sides  on  the 
principle  that  small  heads  are  better  than  none  ; 
still,  we  like  covering  up  with  Bracken  better,  as 
in  that  way  the  size  is  not  diminished,  and  unless 
the  thermometer  falls  below  zero  we  are  generally 
safe.  We  also  cover  our  Spinach  with  Bracken. 
It  keeps  the  leaves  green.  Sharp  frosts  and  sharp 
nor'-easters  brown  all  before  them.  Outside  Mush- 
room beds  are  doing  well.  Keep  the  beds  well 
covered,  and  if  a  mat  be  placed  over  all  it  will  be 
found  to  be  a  great  assistance.  During  cold 
weather  we  only  open  them  once  a  fortnight,  and 
gather  all  non-broilers — cups  and  buttons.  Having 
a  large  Mushroom  house,  the  daily  supply  is  well 
maintained  ;  but  these  indoor-grown  Mushrooms, 
parasols  in  miniature,  are  in  no  way  equal  to  those 
grown  outside.  Keep  a  good  supply  of  all  small 
salads  for  use  at  Christmas-time. 


FRUIT. 
Pines.— Directions  contained  in  the  last  paper 
will  still  apply  to  plants  in  this  department,  but 
if  any  alteration  is  found  necessary  it  will  beon 
the  side  of  lower  temperatures  in  the  succession 
pits  when  the  weather  is  dark  or  unusually  severe. 
Late  starters  now  swelling  off  fruit,  which  will  be 
found  invaluable  in  the  spring,  will  require  a 
steady  bottom  heat  of  85°  to  90°,  and  a  top-heat 
ranging  from  68°  at  night  to  78°  by  day,  with  a 
rise  of  a  few  degrees  from  sun-heat  when  bright, 
clear  days  succeed  frosty  nights.  If  the  plants  are 
plunged  in  near  proximity  to  the  hot- water  pipes, 
see  that  the  moisture  is  not  abstracted  from  the 
roots  by  the  material  becoming  too  dry,  but  in- 
stead of  giving  copious  supplies  of  water  to  the 
soil  partially  draw  the  tan  away  from  the  pots  and 
give  the  bed  an  occasional  watering  with  diluted 
liquid  at  a  temperature  of  90°.  Keep  the  atmo- 
sphere in  a  moist,  growing  state  by  damping  all 
available  surfaces  when  the  day  temperature  begiris 
to  rise,  and  again  when  the  chink  of  air  which  it  is 
possible  to  give  is  taken  off  about  1  p.m_. ;  also 
keep  the  stem  roots  moistened  with  the  syringe  as 
often  as  they  show  signs  of  becoming  dry.  If  not 
already  done,  get  the  pit  intended  for  spring  fruit- 
ers cleared  out,  scalded,  and  cleansed  ready  for 
use.  Meantime  prepare  the  tan  or  leaves  by  fer- 
mentation and  frequent  turning  to  prevent  burn- 
ing ;  then  place  it  in  the  pit,  and  allow  the  heat  to 
decline  to  90°  before  the  plants  are  introduced. 
Look  well  to  succession  plants  and  autumn-potted 
suckers,  and  give  enough  water  to  the  roots  and 
plunging  material,  if  over  hot-water' pipes,  to  pre- 
vent a  check  from  drought  followed  by  premature 
starting  in  the  spring.  Give  strong  successions 
which  were  shifted  late  the  benefit  of  a  light  span- 
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roofed  pit  if  at  command.  Plunge  them  with 
their  heads  well  up  to  the  glass,  let  the  minimum 
temperature  range  about  60°,  and  give  sufficient 
atmospheric  moisture  to  keep  them  steadily  pro- 
gressing throughout  the  winter. 

Peaches.— Early  house.  —  When  the  buds 
begin  to  show  colour  a  slight  rise  by  day  maj'  be 
indulged  in  on  bright,  fine  days  ;  but  a  gradual 
fall  back  to  45°  or  thereabouts  at  night  will  be 
advisable  until  the  flowers  are  perfected  and  begin 
to  untold,  when  more  air  and  gentle  fire  heat  will 
be  necessary.  Look  well  to  the  fermenting  leaves 
on  the  internal  border,  as  the  humid  warmth  from 
these  is  so  much  better  than  that  obtained  from 
the  hot-water  pipes,  and  further,  the  necessity  for 
constant  syringing  is  greatly  reduced,  no  small 
advantage  in  the  dark,  dull  month  of  December, 
when  complete  saturation  of  the  buds  is  not  al- 
ways desirable.  If  the  roots  have  the  run  of  an 
external  border,  this  must  be  well  covered  with 
Fern  or  litter  to  keep  out  the  frost,  and  tarpaulin 
may  be  used  for  throwing  off  snow  and  rain  ;  but 
in  these  high  feeding  days  an  outside  border  at- 
tached to  an  early  house  is  looked  upon  as  a  super- 
fluity, the  main  points  in  the  management  of  the 
roots  of  Peaches  being  good  drainage,  sound  cal- 
careous loam,  frequently  changed,  and  plenty  of 
water  at  all  times.  If  Strawberry  plants,  the 
forerunners  of  confusion  in  forcing  houses,  must 
be  introduced,  let  them  be  well  dipped  in  sulphur 
water  to  cleanse  them  from  spider  before  they  are 
taken  in,  then  clear  off  the  surface  soil,  ram  well, 
and  top-dress  with  stiff  loam  and  old  cow  manure. 
When  the  most  forward  trees  approach  the  flower- 
ing stage,  fumigate  the  house  once  or  twice  with 
tobacco  paper.  At  this  stage  it  is  just  possible 
that  no  enemy  may  have  appeared  in  sight ;  but  so 
destructive  is  green  fly  when  smoking  is  omitted, 
that  an  operation  so  simple  and  inexpensive  should 
never  be  neglected. 

Succession  house. — Prune,  cleanse,  and  tie 
in  the  trees  as  opportunity  offers,  and  keep  the 
house  well  ventilated  until  the  time  arrives  for 
starting.  The  first  week  in  January  is  a  good 
time  to  close  the  second  house,  as  the  earliest 
varieties  form  a  close  succession  to  the  latest  in 
the  early  house,  and  as  Peaches  cannot  be  kept 
for  any  length  of  time  after  they  are  ripe,  a  careful 
selection  of  kinds  that  will  follow  each  other  in 
their  order  of  ripening  should  be  made  for  every 
house.  Assuming  that  the  second  house  has  been 
stripped  and  the  lights  properly  repaired  and 
painted,  there  will  be  no  fear  of  the  buds  drop- 
ping for  want  of  water ;  but  where  the  roof  is  a 
fixture,  copious  waterings  will  be  necessary,  and 
immediately  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf  will  be  the 
best  time  for  internal  painting.  Keep  the  latest 
houses  as  cool  and  airy  as  possible  to  prevent  the 
buds  from  getting  forward  in  mild  weather,  and 
avoid  using  them  for  tender  plants  which  cannot 
stand  a  few  degrees  of  frost.  When  all  planting 
is  finished,  re-arrange  the  reserve  wall,  without 
which  a  set  of  forcing  houses  cannot  be  kept  go- 
ing, and  fill  up  all  available  spaces  with  young 
trees  from  the  nursery. 

Vines. — Examine  inside  borders  in  the  early 
house  as  soon  as  the  buds  are  fairly  on  the  move, 
and,  if  necessary,  give  old  Amines  which  cannot 
be  over-stimulated  a  good  soaking  with  warm 
diluted  liquid ;  also  mulch  the  roots  with  rotten 
manure,  renovate  the  fermenting  material,  and 
let  the  temperature  range  from  50°  to  56°  at 
night,  and  65°  to  70°  by  day.  As  old  Vines 
generally  break  well,  direct  syringing  may  be 
moderated  on  dull  days,  but  young  ones  which 
have  not  been  forced  early  will  require  more 
careful  management,  as  it  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pens that  the  most  prominent  buds  take  the  lead, 
and  unless  timely  attention  is  devoted  to  bending 
down  and  sometimes  rubbing  out  the  terminal 
buds,  unsightly  blanks  will  be  sure  to  mar  the 
appearance  of  the  house.  When  this  stage  of 
growth  has  been  reached,  strip  the  outside  borders 
of  Fern  and  shutters,  and  cover  to  the  depth  of 
18  inches  with  fermenting  Oak  leaves.  Make 
them  very  firm  to  keep  in  the  heat,  and  replace 
the  shutters  above,  but  at  the  same  time  clear  of 
the  leaves. 


Late  houses. — Look  over  hanging  Grapes 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  as  this  intensely  damp 
weather  is  very  bad  for  Alicantes,  Gros  Colmar, 
and  Muscats,  and  one  neglected  berry  soon  mars 
the  beauty  of  a  bunch.  Get  rid  of  the  foliage 
little  by  little,  as  it  parts  freely  from  the  Vine, 
but  do  not  take  off  any  more  laterals,  at  least 
where  the  Grapes  are  to  be  bottled,  otherwise  the 
wounds  will  give  off  moisture  and  colour  when 
the  bunches  are  taken  to  the  dry  atmosphere  of 
the  Grape  room.  Ventilate  freely  with  gentle 
warmth  on  fine  mornings.  Keep  the  house  quite 
close  in  foggy  weather,  and  let  the  temperature 
range  from  55°  by  day  to  45°  at  night.  Make  a 
good  selection  of  eyes  from  early  prunings,  and  if 
young  planting  canes  are  wanted  early  in  the 
spring  insert  in  sods  or  small  3-inch  pots  before 
Christmas.  Keep  them  in  a  cold  frame  for  three 
weeks,  then  place  them  in  or  over  bottom  heat. 
Cut  back  to  the  required  length  or  quite  down  to 
the  pots  yearling  Vines  intended  for  planting. 
Dress  the  cuts  with  styptic  and  keep  them  in  a 
cold  house  until  the  time  arrives  for  encouraging 
growth.  If  any  lifting  or  border  making  in  late 
houses  is  being  put  off;  until  the  Grapes  are  cut, 
take  advantage  of  fine  days  for  firing  the  Grape 
room  and  cut  as  soon  as  the  leaves  fall  from  the 
Vines ;  meantime  get  the  compost  properly  mixed, 
ready  for  use,  and  protect  from  the  weather. 
Prune  mid-season  houses,  cleanse,  paint,  and  put 
everything  in  working  order,  then  throw  open  the 
ventilators  at  all  times  wlien  the  weather  is  not 
unusually  severe. 


Kitchen    Garden. 

VEGETABLES  FOR  EXHIBITION.* 

No  work  in  the  kitchen  garden  is  more  interesting 
than  that  of  cultivating  vegetables  for  exhibition. 
It  is  in  many  respects  an  unlimited  subject,  as  the 
quality  of  the  produce  can  never  be  too  high,  or 
cultivators  and  exhibitors  too  numerous,  and  they 
may  belong  to  all  classes,  from  the  owner  of  a 
garden  many  acres  in  extent,  to  a  cottager  who 
only  rents  a  small  allotment.  Where  vegetables 
are  exhibited,  often  extensively  and  successfully 
from  any  garden,  it  is  a  pretty  sure  sign  that  vege- 
table culture  receives  proper  attention  and  that 
the  soil  is  well  tilled.  No  ground  is  allowed  to 
remain  empty  in  the  garden  of  one  who  grows 
vegetables  for  exhibition,  and  everything  which 
can  be  converted  into  manure  is  taken  advantage 
of.  Some  say  that  when  a  cultivator  begins  to 
grow  for  exhibition,  crops  for  every  day  use  are 
made  a  secondary  consideration,  and  that  except 
at  certain  periods  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the 
supply,  but  that  is  a  mistake,  as  crops  through 
out  the  year  must  be  of  the  highest  excellence  to 
enable  extensive  selection  to  be  made  for  success 
ful  competition.  For  instance,  anyone  wishing 
to  exhibit  a  dozen  Cauliflowers  in  June  would 
never  think  of  only  'growing  a  dozen  plants  to 
secure  that  number  of  fine  heads,  but  scores,  or 
even  more  as  the  case  might  be,  and,  therefore,  a 
surplus  of  fine  heads  would  be  the  result ;  and  this 
would  happen  in  the  case  of  all  crops  at  all  sea- 
sons. There  is,  moreover,  the  desire  which  every 
exhibitor  possesses  of  growing  only  improved 
varieties  of  everything,  and  the  best  show  vege- 
tables are  also  the  best  for  table  use  ;  indeed,  they 
cannot  be  otherwise.  Veitch's  Autumn  Giant 
Cauliflower,  for  instance,  is  one  of  the  very  best 
for  exhibition  purposes,  and  a  better  Cauliflower 
for  ordinary  use  could  not  be.  Intermediate 
Carrot  is  vastly  superior  to  the  Long  Surrey  for  ex- 
hibition, and  so  it  is  also  for  the  table.  The 
handsome  smooth  fruit  of  the  Drumlanrig  Tomato 
is  better  than  that  of  distorted  kinds,  and  Drum- 
head Cabbages  would  stand  no  chance,  either  in  a 
show  room  or  on  a  dinner  table,  with  the  variety 
called  Redbraes.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule 
may  probably  be  found  in  Potatoes,  as  among 
these  the  handsomest  looking,  such  as  Interna- 
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tional  Kidney  and  Porter's  Excelsior  amongst 
rounds,  are  inferior  in  quality  to  others  less  at- 
tractive in  appearance.  Still,  many  of  the  newer 
sorts  such  as  Schoolmaster,  Coven  t  Garden  Per- 
fection, and  others,  are  not  without  merit.  Before 
success  can  be  attained  the 

Soil  must  be  got  into  proper  condition.     Few 
crops    can    be    brought    to     any    great     degree 
of  perfection  in  poor  shallow  soil ;  richness  and 
deepness  in  the  way  of  tilth  are  necessary  in  order 
to  secure  perfect  development.    A  deeply-dug  and 
well-manured  soil  will  always  produce  good  vege- 
tables, but  a  soil  which  may  produce  fine  Cabbages, 
Cauliflowers,  Brussels  Sprouts,  and  similar  crops 
ma}"  not  be  capable  of  growing  beautiful,  clean 
Carrots,   Parsnips,    Beetroots,   kc,   as   while   the 
former  delight  to  feed  on  fresh  lumps  of  manure, 
and  abundance  of  it,  the  latter  can  only  be  had 
clean  and  perfect  where  the  ground  can  be  pene- 
trated freely  without  causing  the  roots  to  emit 
prongs  and  rootlets,  which  they  are  apt  to  do  in 
newly  manured  soil.     All  such   crops  should  be 
grown  in  soil  which  was  well  manured  the  previous 
year.     Heavy  land  may  always  be  made  suitable 
for  roots    by    adding    sand,    road    scrapings,   or 
leaf    soil,  and    insects,    which    are   so   injurious 
to  some  crops,  especially  Carrots,  may  be  prevented 
from  doing  much  harm  by  the  judicious  applica- 
tion of  soot,  lime,  or  salt.     Potatoes  can  only  be 
had  of  the  largest  size  by  the  aid  of  plenty  of 
manure.     Peas,  too,  delight  in  abundance  of  this 
stimulant,  and  so  do  Onions,  Leeks,  Broad  Beans, 
and  Celery.     Leeks  for  show  cannot  be  too  large, 
and  the  more  blanched  the  stem  is  the  better. 
Onions  can  never  be  too  large,  provided  they  aie 
good  in  shape  and  perfectly  solid.    In  spring  and 
early  summer  autumn-sown  Onions  are  best  for 
exhibition,  but  after  the  month  of  August  spring- 
sown  ones,  if  well  grown,  are  generally  the  best. 
Celery,  when  strong,  spotless,  and  well  blanched,  is 
an  excellent  vegetable  for  exhibition,  and  a  good 
dish  of  it  always  commands  attention.     An  ordi- 
nary amount  of   manure  will  grow  Celery  more 
firm  and  crisp  than  a  superabundance  of  it.     Of 
water  it  can  scarcely  have  too  much,  and  the 
soil  with  which  it  is  earthed  up  should  always  be 
quite  free  from  grubs,  as  it  is  these  which  disfigure 
the  stems.     Soil  which  will  produce  clean  Carrots 
will  always  grow  perfect  Celery,  and  with  us  these 
two  crops  are   never  grown  far  apart.    Undue 
crowding  must  be  strictly  avoided  in  growing 
vegetables  for  exhibition,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  allow  more  space  be- 
tween the  rows   or  plants  than  is  really  wanted. 
Onions,  for  instance,  grown  6  inches  apart  should 
just  be  as  fine  as  any  which  could  be  produced  at 
12  inches  apart.     Timely  attention  in  the  way  of 
sowing,    planting,  and  thinning    are    important 
points,  and  good  results  are  not  so  much  a  ques- 
tion of  space  as  of  system  and  order.     Dnsucces.=- 
ful  exhibitors  who  have  never  given  their  vegetable 
crops  due  attention   often  think  and  say,  when 
they  see  some  high-class  vegetables  shown,  that 
more  means  than  can  be  commonly  employed  have 
been  taken  to  produce  them,  but  in  the  majority 
of   cases   that   is   not   so ;    there    is,   indeed,   no 
secret  whatever  in  the  matter  of  growing  good 
vegetables ;   all  they  want  is  sound  cultivation, 
care,  and  attention.     Some  crops  may  be  stimu- 
lated by  strong  manures,  and  these  may  be  the 
means  of  forcing  certain  things  into  prominence, 
but  to  depend  on  stimulants  to  produce  all  kinds 
of   vegetables  fit  for  exhibition  is    a   great  mis- 
take. Artificial  manures  are  deficient  in  sustaining 
powers,  and  therefore  both  crops  and  soil  would 
ultimately  suffer  were   no   other  manures   used. 
Fertilisers,    in    the    shape    of     top-dressings    or 
manure  water,  may  be  employed  with  advantage 
at   certain  times  during  the  season,  especially  in 
over- dry     or    poor    soils,    but     I    would    never 
recommend    anyone    to    grow    show    vegetables 
in  such  a,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  the  term, 
spasmodic  way.     The  mainspring  of  success  does 
not  reft  on  such  fits  and  starts,  but  on  the  general 
high  condition  of   the   soil — the  result  of    good 
cultivation.       Quality  must  be  the    sole   charac- 
teristic of  vegetables  for  exhibition,  and  this  can 
only  be  obtained  by  steady,  persistent  growth. 
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In  selecting  vegetables  for  exhibition, 
preference  should  be  given  to  those  varieties  that 
require  most  skill  iu  cultivation.  In  unlimited 
colle:;tion3  specimens  of  everything  may  be 
shown,  but  where  prizes  are  offered  for  collections 
of  six,  nine,  or  twelve  sorts  only  the  choicest 
should  be  taken.  A  good  collection  of  six  kinds 
should  consist  of  Peas,  Kidney  Beans,  Cauli- 
flowers, Tomatoes,  Potatoes,  and  Carrots.  In  the 
case  of  nine  dishes  I  would  add  Cucumbers,  Celery, 
and  Vegetable  Marrows.and  in  that  of  twelve  Tur- 
nips, Globe  Artichokes  and  Leeks  or  Onions.  Larger 
collections  should  include  Broad  Beans,  Runner 
Beans,  Asparagus,  Beetroot,  Cabbage,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Parsnips,  Salsafy,  Savoys,  Lettuces,  &o. 
Ehubarb  is  sometimes  shown  as  a  vegetable,  but 
it  is  not  distinct  enough  to  make  a  good  dish.  In 
single  dishes  a  number  o£  Cabbages  or  Savoys 
•would  stand  no  chance  of  being  placed  before 
good  Tomatoes,  Celery,  Carrots,  Cauliflowers, 
Potatoes,  and  similar  produce,  and  in  order  to 
exhibit  successfully  attention  must  be  paid  to 
these  matters.  Over-grown  vegetables  or  those 
past  their  best  are  not  suitable  for  exhibition  ; 
they  should  be  just  on  the  eve  of  their  prime, 
and  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  quantity 
can  never  make  up  for  want  of  quality. 
In  a  really  first-class  collection  of  vegetables 
every  dish  should  be  good  enough  to  win  were 
it  placed  in  the  single  classes,  and  unless  that 
is  so  disappointment  is  sure  to  be  the  result. 
One  of  the  best  collections  of  vegetables  I  ever  ex- 
hibited was  shown  at  Gloucester  in  1880,  when 
four  Cauliflowers  beat  twenty-four,  and  six  Onions 
weighing  2i  ounces  each  were  preferred  to  heaps 
of  two  dozen.  These  are  instances  of  quality  being 
of  more  importance  than  quantity.  A  plan  often 
resorted  to  is  to  show  collections  with  one  or 
two  good  specimens  in  each  dish  and  the  re- 
niiainder  inferior — an  unprofitable  mode  of  exhi- 
biting. Iq  preparing  vegetables  for  exhibition, 
all  superfluous  matter  in  the  form  of  loose 
leaves  should  be  trimmed  off  and  only  the  useful 
parts  left.  Roots  should  be  washed  clean,  but  any 
kind  of  polishing  should  never  be  attempted.  In 
dishing  up  and  arianging,  no  particular  plan  need 
be  followed,  but  everything  should  be  shown  off 
to  advantage.  All  kinds  of  salad  plants  may 
be  included,  but,  with  the  exception  of  Cu- 
cumbers, none  of  them  can  be  shown  to  win 
against  good  vegetables  of  the  ordinary  types. 
At  many  shows,  however,  there  are  salad  classes. 
Cucumbers,  Lettuces,  Endive,  Radishes,  Mustard 
and  Cress,  Beetroot,  and  Celery  are  amongst  the 
chief  subjects  which  come  under  this  heading. 
Cucumbers  should  never  be  too  old  when  shown; 
young  and  tender  specimens  alone  merit  a 
prize.  Fruits  from  12  inches  to  20  inches  in  length 
are  generally  preferred  to  yard  long  ones.  Lettuces 
should  be  crisp  and  firm  and  always  well  blanched 
in  the  centre.  The  Batavian  Endive  is  the  best, 
but  this  is  chiefly  used  as  a  winter  salad.  Radishes 
may  consist  of  both  the  long  and  short-rooted 
varieties,  and  they  may  be  red  or  white  in  colour, 
but  they  must  be  clean  skinned  and  firm  at  the 
core.  Apart  from  Celery  being  a  first-rate  vege 
table,  it  must  be  included  as  a  salad,  and  when 
well  grown  carries  great  weight  in  any  exhibition. 
The 

Importation  of  vegetables  into  this  country  is 
very  considerable,  and  the  only  way  to  lessen  it 
with  advantage  is  to  improve  and  extend  vegetable 
cultivation.  At  exhibitions,  as  a  rule,  vegetables 
are  not  fairly  dealt  with.  I  have  often  seen  more 
money  offered  for  half-a-dozen  Pelargoniums  than 
for  a  dozen  dishes  of  the  best  and  choicest  vege- 
tables. Let  ua  hope,  however,  that  improvement 
in  this  direction  will  soon  be  forthcoming,  and 
that  ere  long  awards  for  good  productions  in  the 
way  of  vegetables  will  not  be  left  to  be  wholly 
made  by  our  leading  seedsmen. 


Bliss's  Abundance  Pea.— A  dried  spedmen  of  this 
Pea,  thickly  covered  with  pods,  has  been  shown  to  us  by 
Messrs.  Howcroft  &  Watkins,  Covent  Garden.  It  seems  to 
belong  to  the  same  class  as  the  American  Wonder,  and  is 
evidently  equally  prolific.  It  is  a  dwarf  Pea — a  cross,  it  is 
said,  between  IJttle  Gem  and  Champion  of  Ensland. 


Autumn  Oauliflo'wer.— "  J.  S."  (p.  4.30)  is 
perfectly  right  as  to  Veitch's  Autumn  Cauliflower 
being  one  of  the  best  of  vegetables  and  distinct. 
"  \V.  I."  (p.  495)  has  evidently  not  grown  the  true 
variety  of  Eclipse,  otherwise  he  would  not  assert 
that  it  is  anexactcounterpartof  AutumnGiant.and 
yet  he  contradicts  himself  by  saying  that  Dick- 
son's Eclipse  is  fit  for  use  two  or  three  weeks  in 
advance  of  the  other.  How,  therefore,  can  they 
be  counterparts  ?  We  maintain  that  our  Eclipse 
is  perfectly  distinct  in  foliage,  being  much  more 
self-protecting,  dwarfer  in  growth,  growing  almost 
close  to  the  ground,  facts  which  have  been  proved 
by  gardeners  who  have  grown  the  two  varieties 
side  by  side  for  years.  We  do  not  detract  from 
Autumn  Giant  its  legitimate  value ;  both  varieties 
have  their  distinctive  qualifications  and  good  pro- 
perties.— Dickson,  Brown,  &  Tait,  Manchester. 


THE  FRINGED  BUGKBEAN. 

Limnanthemum  nymph^oides,  known  more 
commonly  as  Villarsia  nymphseoides,  is  one 
of  the  loveliest  of  British  water  plants.    It  merits 


is  full  of  holes  as  large  as  one's  finger  made  by 
these  larva3.  On  examining  these  holes  I  found 
about  a  dozen  of  the  larvae  half  their  natural 
size.  The  part  of  the  tree  in  which  they  are  de- 
posited is  sure  to  decay ;  only  Oaks  are  affected 
here  as  yet. — W.Richardson,  Bessborough, Pil- 
town. 

Fruit  Garden. 


OUTSIDE   V.  INSIDE  VINE  BORDERS. 

I  HAD  hoped  that  the  article  on  this  subject  by 
Mr.  Clayton  in  The  Garden  (p.  217)  would  have 
led  to  a  thorough  discussion  of  this  matter,  but 
apparently  everybody  is  contented  with  his  own 
practice.  I  said  everybody,  but  I  do  not  mean 
that  to  include  myself,  else  I  should  not  be  writing 
this  record  of  my  experience  in  regard  to  both 
sides  of  the  question,  that  is, "  outside  and  inside." 
And,  first,  I  must  ask  to  be  allowed  to  shirk  the 
Phylloxera  part  of  the  subject,  and  that  for  the 
best  of  reasons,  namely,  that  I  have  hitherto  been 
fortunate  enough  not  to  havehadavisitation  of  that 


introduction  to  our  ornamental  waters,  in  which 
its  cultivation  is  so  easy  that  no  attention  is  re- 
quired after  it  has  become  established.  It  is  a 
creeping  perennial,  the  flowering-stems  of  which 
float  far  and  wide,  and  bear  leaves  like  those  of  a 
Water  Lily,  but  smaller.  They  are  prettily  dap- 
pled with  red-brown,  or  are  even  almost  entirely 
of  that  colour,  instead  of  green,  and  amid  these 
sparkling  spots  on  the  water  the  flowers  appear 
during  July  and  August.  They  are  funnel-shaped, 
about  an  inch  across,  bright  yellow,  and  fringed. 
It  grows  from  Norfolk  and  Gloucester  to  Sussex, 
and  is  naturalised  elsewhere,  but  it  is  rather  rare 
in  England.  In  Holland  it  is  much  more  common. 
There  large  tracts  of  canal  are  covered  with  its 
beautiful  leaves  and  flowers.  It  is  not  at  all  like 
the  Buckbean,  as  its  popular  name  would  indicate, 
but  it  does  belong  to  the  same  Order,  though  few 
would  think  it  a  Gentianwort.  The  plant  which 
it  most  resembles  in  general  appearance  is  Lim- 
nocharis  Humboldti,  a  lovely  aquatic,  which  may 
be  seen  every  year  in  the  Victoria  tank  at  Kew, 
but  they  are  not  related,  as  the  Limnocharis  be- 
longs to  the  Alismaceae,  the  same  tribe  to  which 
the  flowering  Rush  or  Butomus  belongs. 

R.  L  L. 

Goat  moth  (Cossus  ligniperda). — The  larvse 
of  this  insect  are  found  in  many  of  the  Oak  trees 
in  this  neighbourhood.  Their  whereabouts  can 
easily  be  detected  by  the  powerful  odour  and 
moisture  exuded  from  their  burrows.  From  an 
Oak  here  2  feet  of  rind  fell  off  the  trunk,  which 


pest,  but,  by  the  general  scire  there  is  about  it, 
perhaps  it  will  bs  best  not  to  boast  too  loudly.  I 
will,  however,  venture  to  say  this  much,  that  the 
idea  of  its  prevalence  is,  I  believe,  really  a  scare, 
and  nervous  mortals  would  do  well  not  to  be  too 
precipitate  when  told  that  the  cause  of  their  vines 
looking  sickly  is  the  Phylloxera.  Do  not  believe 
it  till  you  have  a  lively  faith  by  a  sight  of  the  live 
insect.  But  now  as  to  borders,  outside  or  inside, 
which  are  best  1  Well,  neither,  but  both  are  alike 
good,  with  this  qualification,  that  season  be  studied 
— that  is,  as  to  what  time  of  year  the  Grapes  are  to 
be  ripe — when  their  different  positions  are  deter- 
mined. For  early  and  late  houses  I  unhesitatingly 
vote  in  favour  of  the  borders  being  entirely  inside, 
my  reasons  being  that  with  regard  to  early  houses 
no  covering  of  borders  is  needed,  either  with  the 
view  of  imparting  heat  to  the  roots,  or  of  throwing 
off  rain  or  snow ;  moreover,  warmth,  by  water- 
ing with  warm  water  when  needed,  can  be  im- 
parted and  retained  far  more  effectually  than 
were  it  applied  to  an  outside  border,  not  to 
mention  the  being  able  to  do  it  just  at  the  time 
when  it  would  be  likely  to  afford  the  Vines  most 
benefit,  this  obviously  could  not  be  the  case  with 
outside  borders  that  might  be  already  unduly 
saturated  by  heavy  rains.  Apply  the  same  rules 
to  late  houses,  more  particularly  as  to  their  im- 
munity from  over-saturation  or  the  chilling  effects 
of  a  heavy  snowfall,  together  with  the  non-need  of 
border  protection,  and  the  advantages  of  inside 
borders  must  be  apparent.  I  say  nothing  in  re- 
ference to  additional  labour  as  to  watering,  &:c., 
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that  inside  borders  entail ;  that  is  a  fact  patent  to 
all ;  but  I  place  in  the  balance  against  this  labour 
the  decided  gain  of  dispensing  with  outside  pro- 
tection, the  greater  equability  of  temperature  of 
the  roots  and  tops  of  the  Vines,  and  the  being  able 
to  give  stimulants  at  the  right  time.  If  the  diffi- 
culty as  to 

Aeeation,  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  at 
certain  seasons,  of  inside  borders  could  be  satis- 
factorily solved,  one  might  safely  predict  their 
general  adoption,  but  how  to  do  this  other  than 
by  the  cumbersome  way  of  removing  all  the  sashes 
it  is  difficult  to  tell ;  besides,  such  a  plan  is  not  al- 
ways practicable,  as  vineries  are  often  needed  for 
plants  when  the  Vines  are  at  rest.  To  in  some  de- 
gree make  up  for  the  lack  of  ^aeration  by  exposure 
to  the  atmosphere,  we  always  put  an  extra  depth 
of  drainage  and  use  abundance  of  old  mortar 
rubble  and  charcoal  in  the  soil,  and  every  year  as 
soon  as  the  Grapes  are  cut  the  mulching  is  re- 
moved and  the  border  surface  pointed  and  top- 
dressed  with  the  same  porous  soil.  I  think  that  if 
Mr.  Clayton,  whom  I  know  to  be  a  good  cultivator, 
had  been  more  generous  in  the  matter  of  drainage 
for  inside  borders,  this  would  have  enabled  him 
to  feed  proportionately  well,  and  he  would  not 
then  have  had  to  complain  that  the  roots  of  his 
Vines  manifested  a  preference  for  the  outside  ;  this 
at  least  is  my  experience.    For  the  production  of 

Mid-season  Geapes  there  can  be  no  question 
that  outside  borders  are  best,  and  here  I  would 
emphasise  outside,  not  half-and-half,  but  wholly 
so.  I  am,  and  always  have  been,  quite  unable  to 
find  out  why  it  is  proper  to  have  borders  half  in 
and  half  out.  To  me  the  plan  has  always  appeared 
objectionable,  because  unreasonable — one  portion 
of  the  roots  wet  and  plump,  the  other  portion  most 
probably  dry  and  shrivelled.  What  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  under  the  circumstances  they  prefer  to 
get  outside  ;  the  wonder  would  be  if  they  did  not. 
Mr.  Clayton's  remarks  as  to  the  "  saving  of  labour 
in  the  case  of  outside  borders  "  I  willingly  endorse 
if  restricted  to  borders  of  mid-season  houses,  but 
only  in  this  connection,  for,  as  I  have  just  shown, 
early  or  late  houses  that  have  their  borders  outside 
must  have  additional  labour  as  regards  protection 
and  warmth ;  hence  there  is  virtually  no  more  saving 
of  labour  than  if  the  borders  were  inside.  As  to 
the  Vines  being  "much  longer  lived,"  I  do  not 
venture  an  opinion  on  that  matter,  because  I  have 
not  tested  the  point ;  but  having  examples  of  both, 
I  at  present  discern  no  more  sign  of  decrepitude 
in  one  than  in  the  other.  The  subject  is  such  an 
interesting  one,  that  I  trust  others  may  be  inclined 
to  give  their  experience  and  opinions  respecting  it. 

W.  W.  H. 

CRACKING  IN  FllUITS. 

Grapes. — It  is  about  seven  years  since  I  wrote 
as  follows  in  a  contemporary  on  this  subject  and 
of  the  Madresfield  Court  Grape  in  particular : 
"  We  have  two  Vines  growing  in  the  same  house 
and  entirely  in  an  inside  border.  One  Vine  is  in 
the  middle  of  the  house,  and  the  other  is  at  the 
west  end  where  it  has  the  most  light.  The  Vine 
at  the  end  has  been  allowed  to  extend  a  foot  or 
two,  but  otherwise  it  has  been  treated  like  the 
other;  and  with  this  exception  the  breadth  of  foli- 
age developed  on  each  every  year  and  weight  of 
crop  has  been  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same.  The 
fruit  cracks  less  or  more  on  both  Vines,  but  the 
end  Vine  is  always  much  the  worst.  This  season 
there  was  not  a  bunch  on  it  that  did  not  crack, 
some  very  badly ;  whereas  on  the  Vine  in  the 
middle  of  the  house  there  was  not  a  single  bad 
berry,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  and  the  last 
bunch  is  still  hanging  on  the  Vine  dead  ripe  and 
partially  shrivelled  ;  and  yet  this  Vine  is  just  the 
one  that  should  have  cracked  berries.  It  is 
the  strongest  Vine,  has  the  most  succulent 
foliage,  the  sap  cannot  go  anywhere  else  but 
into  the  lateral  shoots  and  those  which  bear 
the  bunches,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  check  the  growth.  Besides,  this  Vine  gets 
considerably  the  most  water  at  the  roots,  for  it 
has  to  take  its  chance  with  the  others,  chiefly 
Alicante  and  Lady  Downes,  and  we  water  as 
copiously  as  most  people.    Contrary  to  what  it 


ought  to  do,  too,  the  Vine  at  the  end  begins 
generally  to  crack  on  the  bottom  limb  first, 
though  it  is  the  weakest,  the  sap  turning  by  pre- 
ference into  the  top  limb  in  its  ascent. 

"  Leaving  the  problem  here  propounded  for  your 
correspondent  to  solve,  I  ask  why  cracking  should 
always  be  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  force 
of  the  sap  from  within  ?  Neither  in  the  case  of 
the  Madresfield  Court  nor  the  Chasselas  Musque 
Grape  does  any  sap  flow  out  when  bursting  occurs. 
Before  the  berry  cracked  by  distension  one  would 
expect  the  sap  to  ooze  through  the  pores  of  the 
skin,  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  the  Lady  Downes 
Grape  when  the  fruit  is  allowed  to  hang  on  the 
Vine  till  the  sap  begins  rising  in  the  spring,  but  it 
does  not.  To  me  the  cracking  has  always  ap- 
peared to  be  j  ust  the  same  as  that  which  appears 
on  chapped  hands  and  on  the  lips  of  human  beings, 
and  which  is  caused  by  external  cold  and  exposure. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  the  case  of  the  Vine 
at  the  end  of  the  house,  to  which  I  have  already 
referred,  the  sun  shines  directly  on  the  bunches 
for  a  long  while  every  afternoon  ;  whereas  on  the 
other  Vine  where  there  is  so  little  cracking,  the 
bunches  are  much  shaded,  as  the  Vines  are  trained 
only  2  feet  asunder  and  the  foliage  covers  the 
roof  entirely  in  every  part."  To  this  I  may  add 
the  information  that  the  Vine  that  did  crack  worst 
was  close  to  the  wall  at  the  end,  and  was  much 
the  best  drained  and  driest,  owing  to  hot-water 
pipes  passing  under  on  one  side  of  the  roots. 
It  was  these  remarks  I  referred  to  lately  as  having 
anticipated  Mr.  Wildsmith  changed  convictions, 
in  favour  of  the  idea  that  the  cause  of  cracking 
was  not  too  much  moisture  at  the  root,  but 
something  in  the  air,  or  above  ground  at  least. 
My  words  "  almost "  referred  not  to  this  point,  but 
to  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Wildsmith's  concerning 
"  atmospheric  moisture,"  and  to  which  the  word 
still  applies.  What  he  "  supported  ''  me  in  was  his 
transferring  the  cause  from  the  roots  to  the  tops, 
and  I  may  mention  that  by  the  time  his  last  note 
appeared  he  was  in  possession  of  the  article  he 
"  never  read  or  heard  of  ''  from  two  sources.  It 
was  in  a  paper  I  understood  he  now  and  then  not 
only  read  himself,  but  occasionally  posted  exten- 
sively to  his  friends.  With  me  the  best  exemples 
have  always  cracked  worst,  and  by  best  examples 
I  mean  the  best  coloured  and  firmest  fleshed.  Mr. 
Wildsmith's  conclusions  on  this  point  in  regard  to 
the  Madresfield  Court  Grape  are  inconclusive,  be- 
cause, as  he  tells  us,  he  has  "  ne%'er  yet  been  able 
to  get  either  large  bunches  or  berries  or  good 
colour, "^and  therefore  could  not  institute  a  compari- 
son. On  the  other  hand,  I  have  had  it  both  good  and 
bad,  and  had  the  Grape  occasionally  as  deeply 
coloured andperfectly bloomed  as  anyGrape  I  ever 
saw,  as  well  as  solid-fleshed,  and  on  these  occasions 
it  certainly  cracked  worse.  The  berries  never  were 
black  nor  much  cracked  on  the  Vine  in  the  moist 
position,  but  have  always  cracked  on  the  other 
that  finished  best,  except  this  season,  when 
they  neither  coloured  nor  cracked.  It  is  a 
curious  fact,  too,  that  just  before  starting  the 
vinery  in  spring,  the  hot-water  pipes,  before 
mentioned,  as  passing  under  the  border  near  the 
roots  were  cut  out.  For  about  thirteen  years  these 
pipes  have  kept  the  border  warm  and  dry  where 
the  Madresfield  Court  is  planted,  and  during  all 
these  years  the  berries  on  that  Vine  have  cracked, 
but  now  the  pipes  have  been  removed  the  crack- 
ing has  ceased ;  but  future  experience  will  deter- 
mine whether  the  results  are  permanent  or  not. 
We  out  out  the  other  Madresfield  some  three  years 
since,  and  kept  the  one  at  the  end.  It  was  the 
circumstances  connected  with  this  Vine  that  were 
in  my  mind  when  I  spoke  of  good  examples 
cracking  worst.  But  Grapes  are  not  the  only  fruits 
which  crack  and  split,  and  a  consideration  of  the 
conditions  under  which  other  fruits  crack  may 
help  to  solve  the  question  of  cracked  Grapes.  For 
example. 

Cherries  are  very  liable  to  crack,  as  all 
dealers  "in  fruits  know,  for  the  cracked  fruits  are 
the  main  cause  of  the  decay  which  takes  place  in 
the  hampers  of  fruit  sent  to  market.  Cracked 
Cherries  were  very  prevalent  last  summer  in  shop 
Cherries  from  the  south,  and  on  our  walls  here 


some  of  the  large  Whiteheart  kinds  and  others 
were  many  of  them  gashed  in  all  directions.  The 
cracking  occurred  principally  towards  the  close  of 
the  ripening  process.  In  the  Cherry,  too,  the 
cracking  resembles  cracking  in  Grapes.  It  is  a 
curious  fact,  also,  that  when  our  Cherries  were 
ripening  we  had  the  heaviest  summer  rainfall — 
nearly  8  inches  in  two  months  ;  but  it  would  be 
wrong  to  conclude  from  this  that  it  was  the  moisture 
from  the  root  which  burst  the  fruit.  It  rather  cor- 
roborates Mr.  Wildsmith's  atmospheric  moisture 
idea.   Again, 

Pears  of  all  the  tender  sorts,  that  seldom  or 
never  ripen  in  our  cold  climate,  crack  and  rend 
towards  autumn  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner. 
The  cracks  are  deep  and  traverse  thefruits— mostly 
small, hard, and  unripe— in  every  direction,  and  are 
just  like  the  bark  of  a  tree  that  has  been  slit  by 
the  knife.  The  sorts  that  do  ripen  do  not  crack, 
and  the  cracking  in  those  varieties  subject  to  it 
always  begins  towards  the  end  of  the  season.  I 
have  had  trees  this  j'ear  bearing  hundreds  of  im- 
perfectly ripened  fruit,  many  still  on  the  trees  at 
this  date  (December  7),  not  one  of  which  but  was 
cracked  all  over,  and  deeply,  while  a  close  exa- 
mination revealed  the  skin  rent  into  smaller 
cracks  on  every  part  of  its  surface.  I  admit, 
therefore,  that  it  is  not  the  best  examples  of  Pears 
that  crack. 

Melons,  again,  crack  just  in  the  same  way, 
but  good  fruits  crick  as  well  as  inferior  ones,  and 
some  seasons  cracking  is  worse  than  in  others.  It 
has  not  been  bad  with  us  this  year,  but  when  it  is 
bad  the  Colston  Basset  cracks  much  worse  than 
Dell's  Hybrid.  With  cracked  Melons  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  paste  a  bit  of  paper  over  the  wound  at 
the  beginning  to  exclude  the  air  and  prevent 
mouldiness  and  rotting.  Drought  at  the  root 
does  not  seem  to  arrest  cracking  in  Melons,  but 
fruits  ripened  on  plants  with  good  foliage  do  not 
crack  badly.  Moral :  Take  care  of  the  leaves.  The 

Victoria  Nectarine  is  a  cracker  or  splitter 
when  grown  in  cold  late  houses,  as  I  perceive 
by  the  crops  of  a  neighbour  of  mine ;  whereas  in  our 
early  house  it  never  cracks  in  any  way  worth  men- 
tioning. From  what  I  have  seen,  however,  I  would 
not  recommend  it  for  very  late  work,  and  I  say 
this  advisedly,  for  I  have  often  recommended  this 
Nectarine.    Some  varieties  of 

Plums  crack  as  badly  as  any  fruit  can  do  just 
when  approaching  maturity,  and  these  the  wasps 
soon  destroy.  On  a  thin  and  dry  wall  border  here 
several  sorts  of  Plums  crack  as  badly  as  any  fruits 
we  ever  saw,  and  do  so  every  year.  The  skin  of 
the  fruit  seems  to  crack  and  give  way  just  as  the 
skin  on  people's  hands  do  under  exposure,  and  the 
least  little  rent  soon  widens  into  a  big  one,  from 
which  the  flesh  protrudes,  aifording  a  ready  temp- 
tation to  wasps  and  bluebottles.  In  short,  the 
subject  of  the  cracking  of  fruits  is  a  wide  one,  by 
no  means  confined  to  Grapes  alone,  and  just  as 
little  understood  as  yet.  J.  S.  W. 


CULTUEE  OF  BANANAS. 

5092. — In  order  to  succeed  really  well  in  the 
culture  of  Bananas,  they  should  be  planted  out  in 
a  prepared  border  in  a  sufficiently  spacious  and 
light  house.  Fairly  good  fruit  has  been  grown 
where  the  roots  were  confined  to  pots  or  tubs,  but 
naturally  nothing  like  that  obtained  from  plants 
whose  roots  can  work  freely  in  a  good  body  of 
suitable  compost.  The  method  of  culture  will  in 
a  great  measure  determine  the  amount  of  space 
required.  I  have  seen  plants  bearing  fruit  not 
more  than  4  feet  in  height,  and  which  had  been 
continually  growing  in  pots,  whereas  under  the 
most  liberal  treatment  at  least  12  feet  will  have  to 
be  allowed  from  the  ground.  The  finest  planta- 
tidn  of  Bananas  I  ever  saw  under  glass  was  at 
Byfleet  Lodge,  in  the  late  Mr.  Hinds'  time.  They 
were  grown  in  a  lofty  span-roofed  house  in  a  cen- 
tral bed  provided  with  bottom-heat.  From  these  ' 
plants  were  cut  clusters  of  fruit  weighing  90  lbs., 
about  the  highest  development  attained  by  the 
Banana  in  this  country,  and  I  should  doubt  if  a 
much  greater  weight  of  fruit  is  produced  by  a 
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single  plant  in  its  native  land.  When  Bananas 
are  grown  in  this  manner  they  yield  luscious  fruit 
very  different  indeed  from  the  half-ripe  samples 
imported,  and,  seeing  how  distinct  in  appearance 
and  flavour  they  are,  one  wonders  that  special 
provision  is  not  of  tener  made  in  large  gardens  at 
least  for  furnishing  a  supply  of  them.  A  house 
devoted  mainly  to  Bananas  is  always  interesting. 
It  is  probable,  too,  that  the  expense  of  culture 
would  be  as  well  repaid  as  in  the  case  of  other 
fruits  commonly  grown  under  glass. 

The  best  plan  in  making  a  place  for  the  plants 
is  to  form  a  brick  pit  for  the  soil,  so  that  the  roots 
may  be  above  the  ground  level,  as  thus  situated 
they  more  readily  enjoy  the  general  temperature 
of  the  house,  but  if  there  is  not  sufficient  head 
room  for  so  doing  the  soil  may  be  excavated  to  the 
necessary  depth.  Bananas  are  gross  feeders,  and 
the  more  good  soil  they  can  have  the  greater  will 
be  the  chance  of  obtaining  strong  growth.  They 
should  have  2  feet  in  depth  of  soil  at  least,  and 
in  a  large  house  from  3  feet  to  4  feet  will  be  none 
too  much.  But  this  must  in  all  cases  rest  upon 
good  drainage,  which  may  consist  of  some  6  inches 
of  brick  rubble,  laying  whole  turves  thereon  to 
keep  it  open.  Good  fibrous  loam,  with  a  little 
leaf -mould  and  lumpy  peat,  forms  a  good  compost, 
adding  more  or  less  of  the  two  latter  ingredients 
as  the  former  is  light  or  heavy.  Strong  heat 
with  much  atmospheric  moisture  and  plenty  of 
water  at  the  roots  whilst  growing  are  indis- 
pensable ;  and  although  some  shade  is  necessary 
in  hot  summer  weather,  only  as  much  as  will  pre- 
vent scorching  should  be  used,  plenty  of  light 
being  one  great  essential.  During  spring  a  day 
temperature  of  quite  63°  must  be  maintained, 
with  60°  at  night,  increasing  these  temperatures 
by  5°  or  10°  in  bright  weather.  In  summer  give 
air  freely  in  warm,  genial  weather,  shutting  up 
early  in  the  afternoon,  the  great  point  being  to 
encourage  a  free,  strong  development. 

J.  C.  B. 

PEACH  TREE  INSECTS. 

Winter  deessings. — The  insect  pests  which 
most  infest  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  are  a  large 
brown  scale,  black  aphis,  and  red  spider.  The  two 
former  especially  if  left  till  the  trees  are  in  full 
leaf  are  very  diificult  to  eradicate  without  injur- 
ing the  crops  as  well.  Both  scale  and  aphis  in- 
crease at  an  extraordinary  rate,  the  former  soon 
covering  the  whole  of  the  young  wood  and  com- 
pletely blackening  the  foliage  and  fruit  with  the 
excrement ;  while  the  aphis,  if  once  allowed  to 
become  established,  soon  fakes  possession  of  and 
ruins  the  points  of  the  growing  shoots.  Nothing 
short  of  dipping  the  points  in  a  strong  solution  of 
soft  soap  and  Quassia  chips  or  Tobacco  water  will 
destroy  the  aphis,  fumigating  or  insecticides 
applied  with  an  engine  or  a  syringe  being  com- 
pletely ineflfective,  owing  to  the  curling  of  the 
young  leaves.  The  present  is  the  best  time  to 
destroy  both  the  scale  and  the  fly,  and  nothing  I 
have  tried  proves  so  cheap,  effective,  and  safe  as 

Paraffin.  To  paint  or  dress  the  trees  with 
any  mixture  is,  in  my  opinion,  simply  a  waste  of 
time.  We  use  the  paraffin  at  the  rate  of  6  ounces 
to  3  gallons  of  water,  and  mix  it  in  this  way : 
The  6  ounces  or  three  wineglassfnls  are  poured 
into  a  gallon  of  heated  soft  water  in  which  a 
lump  of  soft-soap  about  the  size  of  an  hen's 
egg  has  been  previously  dissolved.  It  is  then  well 
stirred  up  with  a  syringe  and  another  two  gallons 
of  heated  water  added,  so  as  to  make  the  whole  at 
a  temperature  of  about  120°.  It  may  be  made 
still  hotter  than  this,  but  at  that  temperature  we 
find  the  mixture  both  safe  and  very  effective.  It 
is  imperative  that  the  paraffin  be  kept  from  float- 
ing on  the  surface,  as  it  is  very  liable  to  do,  and 
in  this  state  may  easily  be  made  destructive.  The 
common  practice  with  it  is  to  have  two  syringes 
at  work,  one  constantly  forcibly  discharging  the 
mixture  back  into  the  vessel  containing  it,  and  the 
other  kept  distributing  it  over  the  tree  ;  or  if  one 
syringe  only  be  available,  it  should  have  the  con- 
tents discharged  alternately  over  the  tree  and 
back  into  the  vessel.  The  trees  should  be 
thoroughly  wetted  with  the  paraffin  mixture,  and 


those  at  all  nervous  as  to  its  ability  to  injure  the 
buds  may  give  the  trees  another  syringing  with 
clear  water  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour.  We 
now  seldom  syringe  it  off  and  our  trees  never  fail 
to  bloom  abundantly.  The  trees  should  have  been 
pruned  prior  to  this  operation,  and  it  is  also 
advisable  to  clear  off  all  the  loose  soil  and  rubbish 
that  may  have  accumulated  on  the  surface  of  the 
border ;  the  mixture  may  then  reach  the  eggs  of 
the  aphis  or  fly  that  may  be  deposited  about  it. 
The  woodwork  and  walls  should  be  thoroughly 
wetted  with  the  mixture,  the  former  and  the  glass 
being  also  washed  while  yet  wet  and  the  walls 
whitewashed.  The  trees  can  then  be  trained  and 
tied,  and  in  time  it  will  be  found  that  but  few  of 
either  scale  or  aphis  have  escaped,  and  these  few 
should  be  destroyed  before  they  have  restocked 
the  trees.  I  might  also  have  included  mealy  bug 
with  the  foregoing  pests,  as  this  is  sometimes 
found  on  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees,  and  may  also 
be  exterminated  with  the  paraffin  mixture.  I  do 
not  find  any  winter  dressing  to  affect 

Red  spider,  the  spread  or  otherwise  of  which 
depends  upon  the  state  of  the  trees  and  their 
treatment  during  the  growing  season.  Trees  well 
rooted,  that  get  abundance  of  water  and  liquid 
manure  and  frequent  syringings,  and  that  are  not 
over-cropped,  are  seldom  injured  by  red  spider. 
On  the  other  hand,  neglected,  over-cropped  trees 
are  almost  certain  to  be  smothered  by  it,  and  this 
will  not  be  prevented  by  any  winter  dressings. 
Flowers  of  sulphur  is  the  best  preventive.  This, 
at  the  rate  of  a  large  handful  to  a  gallon  of  water, 
working  it  through  a  piece  of  muslin,  may  now 
be  syringed  over  the  trees,  and  when  thoroughly 
coated  after  two  or  more  occasional  applications 
may  check  red  spider,  and  is  certain  to  check  or 
destroy  mildew.  Peach  trees  when  in  full  leaf 
and  infested  with  red  spider  should  have  a  little 
soft  soap  and  a  pinch  of  sulphur  frequently  added 
to  the  syringing  water,  and  when  the  fruit  is  oS 
may  be  heavily  coated  with  the  latter. 

W.  I.  M. 

The  Duke  of  Buooleuch  Grape  prize. 

— It  will  be  remembered  that  in  January  last  prizes 
of  £5  and  £2  lOs.  for  the  two  best  bunches  of 
this  Grape,  of  the  weights  of  4^  pounds  or  3  pounds 
each  respectively,  were  offered  in  The  Garden, 
subject  to  the  conditions  that  the  bunches  should 
be  ripe  a  month  previous  to  the  show,  the  exhibi- 
tor to  be  at  liberty  to  compete  at  Loudon,  Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  or  York, 
in  order  to  afford  every  chance  to  the  hundreds  of 
gardeners  who  were  said  to  grow  the  Duke  to  a 
heavier  weight,  and  to  keep  it  much  longer  than 
the  conditions  of  the  prize  demanded.  This 
Grape  has  been  in  cultivation  at  least  ten  years, 
and  if  it  possessed  all  the  good  qualities  attributed 
to  it,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  3-pound  examples 
at  least  would  be  forthcoming,  but  the  subscribers 
have  now  to  state  that  not  one  entry  has  been  re- 
ceived for  the  prizes  during  the  season,  and  they 
conclude  the  reason  is  that  neither  the  advocates 
of  the  Grape  nor  growers  generally  could  fulfil  the 
above  reasonable  conditions,  and  that  the  Grape 
has  been  much  overrated. — J. 

Good  and-bad  Grapes.— Much  diversity  of 
opinion  exists  as  to  the  value  of  the  different 
Grapes  now  in  cultivation.  This  will  always  be 
so,  tastes  being  so  variable.  One  correspondent 
says  that  none  of  the  Sweetwater  Grapes  are  good. 
Now  that  is  a  mere  matter  of  opinion,  as  there 
are  some  who  prefer  the  Sweetwater  to  the  Black 
Hamburgh,  and  vice  versa ;  but  why  split  hairs  on 
such  matters  ?  So  far  as  my  own  taste  goes,  I 
should  never  grow  any  other  than  Black  Hamburgh 
and  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  I  am  not,  however, 
going  to  condemn  such  useful  Grapes  as  Foster's 
Seedling  and  Lady  Downes.  Both  are  useful  in 
their  seasons,  and  in  some  cases  indispensable, 
especially  Lady  Downes,  than  which  we  have  no 
other  variety  that  keeps  so  well  and  is  of  such 
good  quality.  We  have  kept  it  sometimes  in 
bottles  plump  and  fresh  until  the  middle  of  April  ; 
in  fact,  we  rely  on  it  as  our  best  and  latest  keeper. 
There  is,  however,  another  variety  which  runs  it 
very  close  in  this  respect,  and  that  is  Mrs.  Pince's 


Muscat.  Some  seasons  we  find  the  latter  keeps 
quite  as  well  on  to  the  spring  as  Lady  Downes, 
and  then  it  beats  that  variety  in  flavour.  It  does 
not  always  carry  so  much  bloom  as  some  other 
sorts,  a  point  in  some  cases  against  it.  Here  again 
tastes  differ,  some  preferring  large  showy  sorts, 
though  of  indifferent  flavour  to  those  less  striking 
in  appearance,  but  better  in  quality.  Such  varie- 
ties as  Gros  Colmar  and  Alicante,  which  produce 
both  large  bunches  and  berries,  but  with  an  indif- 
ferent flavour,  are  in  some  cases  more  highly 
thought  of.  Respecting  the  merits  of  early  white 
Grapes,  it  is  plain  we  have  gained  nothing  by  re- 
cent introductions,  and  in  all  probability  we  shall 
be  glad  to  go  back  to  the  Early  Smyrna  Frontignan 
for  our  early  supplies  of  that  class  of  Grapes. — 
J.  C.  C. 

5101.— Select  Peaches  and  Nectarines. 

— By  planting  the  following  kinds,  "  T.  R.  S."  will 
have  a  succession  of  Peaches  extending  over  a 
period  of  two  months,  and  Nectarines  one  month. 
They  are  named  in  the  order  in  which  they  ripen 
and  are  all  good  constitutioned  varieties,  viz.. 
Peaches — Hale's  Early,  Dymond,  Royal  George, 
Barrington,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Walburton  Ad- 
mirable. Nectarines  —  Stanwick  Elruge  and 
Humboldt.  It  will  be  best  to  plant  one-year 
trained  trees,  especially  as  a  few  fruits  are  desired 
the  second  year. — B. 

"  T.  R.  S."  (p.  497)  will  find  the  following 

kinds  free  bearers,  excellent  in  flavour,  and  very 
suitable  for  planting  in  a  cool  house.  In  ripening 
they  succeed  each  other  in  the  order  here  given  : 
Peaches— 1,  Hale's  Early ,  2,  Dr.  Hogg ;  3,  Stir- 
ling Castle  ;  4,  Noblesse  ;  5,  Barrington  ;  6,  Wal- 
burton Admirable.  Nectarines — 1,  Elruge  ;  2, 
Pine-apple.  Trained  trees  will  give  the  quickest 
result.  Select  medium-sized  ones  with  well- 
ripened  wood.  Prune  out  all  the  main  shoots  ex- 
cept three  on  either  side.  Do  not  head  these  back 
except  to  cut  off  any  unripe  wood  at  the  extremi- 
ties. Allow  them  to  grow  unchecked  the  first 
season  unless  one  shows  signs  of  out-growing  the 
rest,  when  its  point  may  be  pinched  off,  as  well  as 
a  small  quantity  of  the  foliage  at  regular  intervals 
on  the  branch.  By  these  means  such  evenly- 
balanced  and  well-furnished  trees  will  be  obtained 
as  will  bear  a  moderate  crop  the  second  year  after 
planting.— W.  C.  T. 

"  T.  R.  S."  may  safely  plant  the  following : 

Royal  George,  Noblesse,  Stirling  Castle,  Grosse" 
Mignonne,  Barrington,  and  Bellegarde  Peaches 
and  Stanwick  Elruge  and  Violette  Hdtive  Nec- 
tarines. There  are  many  other  sorts,  some  of  them 
larger  and  said  to  be  superior,  but  it  is  well-nigh 
impossible  to  conceive  of  more  rich  and  luscious 
fruits  than  those  of  the  above  old  and  well- 
proved  varieties  well  grown  and  properly 
ripened.  The  vexed  question  of  trained  trees 
or  maidens  may  be  answered  thus  :  If  "  T.  R.  S." 
is  anxious  for  as  much  fruit  in  as  short  a 
time  as  possible,  and  can  depend  upon  getting 
young  healthy,  well-rooted  trained  trees,  he  may 
choose  half  of  his  trees  trained.  They  will,  how- 
ever, cost  about  three  times  as  much,  and  very 
often,  through  severe  checks  and  other  causes, 
prove  less  satisfactory,  and  little  or  at  all 
earlier  in  fruiting  than  maidens.  If  "  T.  R.  S." 
plants  maidens  at  once,  and  gives  them  careful 
culture  through  the  summer,  he  may  gather  a 
dozen  or  more  fruits  from  each  tree  the  second 
season.  Those  most  conversant  and  success- 
ful with  the  culture  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
under  glass  will  agree  that  is  a  moderate  estimate 
of  the  powers  of  maiden  Peach  and  Nectarine 
trees  under  skilful  and  stimulating  culture. — 
D.T.  F.  

SHORT  NOTES.— FRUIT. 


Vine  leaves  (Cam6)'ia«)  —We  have  carefully  exammed 
the  Vine  leaves  sent,  and  can  find  no  fungus  on  them.  We 
cannot  from  the  evidence  before  us  say  what  ails  them. 

Peach  wood  (G.  H'.).— There  is  no  diseise  on  the  wood 
sent.  The  appearances  are  caused  by  the  cells  of  the  cu- 
ticle being  slu-ivelled  in  an  unaccountable  way. 

Phylloxera  (J.  S  ).—!  can  find  no  trace  of  Phylloxera 
on  the  Vine  roots  sent.  If  there  are  any  on  your  Vines 
they  would  probably  be  on  the  living  roots,  which  they 
would  leave  if  they  ceased  to  supply  them  with  nourish- 
ment.—G.  S.  S. 
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Ooal  tar  and  Vines.— I  have  seen  any- 
thing but  satisfactory  results  from  the  use  of  coal 
tar  in  vineries.  When  applied  to  the  pipes,  in  one 
case  it  caused  all  the  plants  in  the  house  to  drop 
their  leaves  ;  in  another  case,  though  cautioned  to 
take  care,  after  allowing  the  tar  to  remain  on  the 
pipes  as  an  experiment,  the  same  mishap  was 
again  the  result.  Though  the  pipes  were  scraped 
clean  and  afterwards  painted  with  ordinary  black 
paint,  when  the  vinery  was  started  they  emitted 
such  an  amount  of  nauseous  odour  as  to  give  the 
Vine  leaves  the  appearance  of  having  been 
scorched.  As  an  exterminator  of  mealy  bug  and 
scale,  I  have  found  Murray's  Vine  composition  a 
sure  remedy.  When  I  came  here  twelve  months 
ago  the  Vines  in  three  houses  were  covered  with 
bug  and  scale,  and  that  so  badly  that  the  Grapes 
in  the  early  house  were  unfit  for  use,  although  my 
predecessor  had  applied  various  dressings,  in- 
cluding Gishurst  compound,  in  such  a  strong  state 
that  it  killed  some  of  the  spurs.  Nevertheless,  it 
failed  to  exterminate  the  pests  in  question.  I 
painted  the  Vines  once  all  over  with  Murray's 
composition,  and  the  result  is  that  they  are  now 
perfectly  clean,  Ijroke  strongly  and  healthily,  and 
have  borne  a  good  crop. — G.  M.,  West  Ashhy 
Manor,  HorncasiU. 


Flower  Garden. 

HELLEBORUS  NIGER  ALTIFOLIUS. 

WniTiNG  (p.  501)  of  a  Hellebore  (called  at 
Glasnevin  H.  niger  major),  Mr.  liurbidge  mentions 
the  fact  that  its  styles  are,  like  those  of  altifolius, 
tinged  with  pink,  and  from  this  he  draws  the  in- 
ference "  that  this  character  can  no  longer  be  taken 
as  absolutely  belonging  to  H.  n.  altifolius."  I 
do  not  say  that  he  is  wrong ;  but  is  not  this 
rather  jumping  at  a  conclusion,  unless  it  can  also 
be  shown  that  the  Glasnevin  plant  is  a  distinct 
species,  and  not  either  a  natural  or  garden  variety 
of  altifolius  ?  No  competent  authority  has,  I 
believe,  pronounced  positively  whether  H.  n. 
altifolius  is  a  species  or  merely  a  natural  variety. 
Difference  in  soil  and  situation,  and  consequent 
difference  in  vigour  and  health,  are  sufficient  to 
produce  the  original  of  Mrs.  Duflield's  picture,  of 
which  I  could  often  send  the  counterpart ;  and 
these  accidents  are  sufficient  also  to  produce  the 
pure  white  flowers  which  I  enclose  for  your 
satisfaction  —  pure  white  flowers  which,  pace 
Mr.  Burbidge,  are  grown  in  the  open  bor- 
der without  any  protection  whatever,  and 
which  were  last  night  exposed  to  11°  of 
frost.  Luxuriance  of  growth  tends  to  purity 
of  flowers,  and  even  for  the  nonce  to  the 
obliteration  of  the  pink  on  the  style.  I  am  far 
from  pretending  to  any  exclusive  knowledge  of 
this  tribe,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  there  is  an 
inclination  abroad  to  multiply  species  without  au- 
thority and  to  classify  varieties  without  reason. 
I  own  the  differences  are  so  great  that  there  is 
much  temptation  to  do  this,  and  it  may  be  that 
we  are  misled  by  plants  sent  to  us.  If  we  raise 
the  seedlings  ourselves,  we  know  their  value,  but 
we  cannot  be  certain  of  those  raised  bj'  others. 
As  an  instance  of  the  former,  I  enclose  a  flower 
of  one  of  my  seedlings  in  bloom  for  the  first  time. 
I  have  long  had  a  similar  flower  upon  a  plant 
with  non-persistent  leaves,  but  by  cross-fertilisa- 
tion it  now  appears  upon  a  plant  of  the  persistent- 
leaved  group.  Where  is  this  to  end,  unless  we  are 
more  careful  to  distinguish  between  wild  speci- 
mens and  garden  seedlings,  whether  pure  or 
crossed  ?  I  have  seedlings  raised  from  H. 
niger  (typical)  without  crossing.  In  some  of 
these  the  flowers  are  green  at  the  base, 
and  in  some  they  are  pink  or  purple  at  the  base  ; 
one  is  green  stalked,  others  blotched  ;  some  have 
entire  leaves,  some  leaves  deeply  serrated,  and 
not  one  is  exactly  like  the  parent  plant. 

In  describing  one  of  my  H.  niger  seedlings  In 
The  Gaeden  (p.  478),  I  am  made  to  describe  its 
leaf-stalk  "  lip  erect,  of  pale  green.  "  No  doubt  my 
writing  was  at  fault  ;  my  intention  was  "  less 
erect,  of  pale  green."  This  was  the  plant  con- 
sidered by  Mr.  Burbidge  as  somewhat  resembling 


St.  Brigid's.  Mr.  Burbidge  has  since  kindly  sent 
me  a  leaf  of  the  latter,  and  I  find  my  plant  to 
have  similar  unspotted  stems.  My  leaves,  how- 
ever, are  darker,  more  shining,  and  deeply  serrated, 
and  in  these  respects  unlike  the  Irish  variety. 

South  Devon.  T.  H.  Aechek  Hind. 

*,*  The  flowers  sent  along  with  this  communi- 
cation were  uncommonly  large  and  fine ;  they 
measured  nearly  i  inches  in  diameter,  and  were 
of  snowy  whiteness  both  outside  and  inside.  The 
other  flower  alluded  to  was  purple  and  small  in 
size. — Ed. 

CAMPANULA  GAEGANICA. 

The  following  description  and  annexed  woodcut 
have  been  sent  to  us  by  Messrs.  Haage  and  (Schmidt : 


Campaiiuli  garijamca  ;  flotcers  lijht  blue. 

"  This  charming  miniature  Bellflower,  with  heart- 
shaped  toothed  foliage,  forms  small  tufts  only 
about  2  inches  in  height.  The  pretty,  light  blue, 
erect  flowers,  half  an  inch  across,  appear  on  the 
trailing  branches,  each  about  10  inches  to  12 
inches  in  length,  in  great  profusion.  It  is  a  very 
fine  plant  for  hanging  baskets  and  for  pot  culture  ; 
it  flowers  the  first  year  whtn  sown  early." 


Corn  Marigolds  In  November.— A  large 
field  here  was  until  lately  (Nov.  25)  a  blaze  of 
colour  with  the  Corn  Marigold  and  the  white 
Matricaria.  It  had  a  most  cheerful  appearance, 
and  was  suggestive  of  the  value  of  Corn  Marigolds 
as  late  autumn  flowers.  Their  blossoms  in  a  cut 
state  are  much  in  request.  A  good  breadth  of  this 
should  be  sown  about  the  first  week  in  July.  This 
will  give  abundance  of  blooms  from  October  on- 
wards. It  is  curious  how  very  popular  this  yellow 
flower  has  become  of  late  amongst  all  classes, 
whereas  only  some  few  years  ago  not  a  bloom  of 
it  was  ever  gathered. — J.  C.  B. 

Schizostylis  coccinea. — This  deserves  all 
that  has  been  said  in  its  favour.  It  is  so  easily 
grown,  and  flowers  so  freely  at  a  time  when  out- 
door flowers  are  scarce,  that  it  should  have  a  place 
in  every  garden.  Two  years  ago  next  March  we 
planted  out  a  good  number  of  clumps  of  it  in  a 
snug  corner  of  the  kitchen  garden,  and  from  these 
we  have  been  cutting  a  large  number  of  spikes  of 
flowers  for  the  last  six  weeks.  Although,  too,  we 
had  as  many  as  7°  of  frost  on  November  It,  and 
the  same  amount  again  on  December  6,  they  are 
still  producing  a  plentiful  supply  of  flowers. — 
J.  C.  C. 

Marvel  of  Peru.— Had  Mr.  Muir  (see  Gar- 
den, Nov.  3,  p.  397)  seen  such  plants  of  Marvel  of 
Peru  as  we  have  here  (South  Italy),  he  would 
scarcely  term  them  "  not  showy  from  a  distance." 
Large,  well-formed  bushes  2  feet  high  and  2  J  feet 
or  3  feet  in  diameter,  covered  evening  after  even- 
ing for  weeks  with  hundreds  of  pale  yellow,  pink, 
dark  crimson,  white,  and  variegated  funnel-shaped 
blooms  IJ  inches  across,  thrown  into  prominence 
by  the  wealth  of  green  leaves  from  which  they 
rise,  have  a  grand  appearance.    When  the  flower 


has  faded  the  calyx  still  remains  to  guard  the  seed, 
which  in  its  turn  becomes  an  ornament,  as  it  as- 
sumes a  jet-black  hue.  When  even  Petunias  and 
Portulacas  are  showing  the  effects  of  heat  and 
drought,  the  Marvel  of  Peru  is  always  fresh  and 
cheery.  Its  scent  is  its  least  qualification,  but  its 
honey  stores  must  be  abundant  as  no  plant  is  so 
much  sought  after  by  the  humming-bird  moths. 
Its  great  merit  is  that  it  flourishes  in  a  poor  soil 
propagates  itself  freely  from  seed  and  tubers,  re- 
quires little  moisture,  and  blooms  in  the  height  of 
summer  when  most  other  flowers  are  burnt  out. — ■ 
Alpha  Beta. 

Narcissus  incomparabilis  seeding.— 

Writing  to  us  from  Verri&res,  M.  Henri  Vilmo- 
rin  says  :  "  Narcissus  incomparabilis  is  seeding 
here,  and  pretty  largely  too.  I  have  received  from 
Mr.  Peter  Barr  a  large  collection  of  Narcissi, 
amongst  which  are  about  twenty  forms  of  incom- 
parabilis (single,  besides  three  or  four  double), 
and  out  of  these,  N.  incomparabilis  albus  Milneri, 
N.  i.  Leedsi,  and  several  others  have  borne  seed 
which  have  been  sown,  and  grew  perfectly.  I  do 
not  expect  to  see  the  seedlings  bloom  for  two  or 
three  years.  Next  spring  I  shall  keep  a  note  o£ 
all  the  incomparabilis  that  set  seed." 

Gladiolus  culture.— As  one  who  grows  the 
Gladiolus  pretty  largely  and  tries  to  get  the  best 
varieties  to  be  had,  and  who  has  so  frequently 
through  the  gardening  journals  tried  to  interest  a 
greater  number  in  doing  so,  permit  me  to  welcome 
"J.  C.  C.'s  "  observations  on  this  subject  (p.  477), 
which  are  none  too  soon.  I  have  so  frequently 
occupied  your  space  on  the  matter,  that  I  will  now 
merely  ask  to  be  allowed  to  say  that  I  differ  from 
him  on  three  points ;  two  at  least  are  of  primary 
importance.  1.  "  Autumn  manuring."  Owing  to 
the  winter  rains  carrying  the  most  valuable  in- 
gredients beyond  the  reach  of  the  feeding  roots, 
I  prefer  manuring  in  February  or  March.  2.  He 
says,  he  prefers  "  deep  planting  "  where  the  soil  is 
fine.  I  never  plant  beyond  3  inches  at  first, 
but  mulch  or  top  dress  afterwards.  There  is  no 
proper  maturation  with  deep  planting.  3.  A 
layer  of  "  sand  "  above  and  below  the  corm,  to 
give  the  necessary  silicates  and  stamina  in  growth, 
I  consider  indispensable  if  youmean  to  perpetcale 
your  stock  the  following  year.— W.  J.  MuEPHY, 
Clo)i)n/^l. 

AQUILEGIA  SKINNEEI  FL.-PL. 

This  double  Columbine  is  described  by  Messrs. 
Haage  and  Schmidt,  Erfurt,  who  are  distributing 
seeds  of  it,  as  a  "new  double-flowering  hybrid  of 


s'Aquilegia  Skinneri  Ji.-'pl.  ;  flowers  white  and  yellow. 

the  beautiful  A.  Skinneri.  The  flowers,  partly 
with  double  yellow,  partly  with  double  white 
corollas,  may  be  best  described  by  comparing  them 
to  double- flowered  Fuchsias,  as  they  resemble 
the  flowers  of  the  latter  in  form  and  beauty  ex- 
actly.   The  plants  are  of  the  same  free  growth 
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and  hardiness,  and  also  just  as  free-flowering  as 
the  single-flowered  species.  Eighty  per  cent,  of 
the  seedlings  have  come  true  and  perfectly 
double."  If  this  plant  answers  to  the  preceding 
description  it  will  without  doubt  prove  a  wel- 
come addition  to  hardy  flowers. 


Impatiens    Sultanl     as     a     suminer 

bedder. — In  reply  to  "  S.  D.'s  "  query  (p.  506)  as 
to  the  value  of  this  beautiful  Balsam  as  a  summer 
out-of-door  bedder,  I  may  say  that  towards  the 
end  of  June  of  this  year  I  edged  one  of  my  large 
Begonia  beds  with  some  twenty-two  well-rooted 
cuttings  of  this  plant,  but  during  the  eight  or  nine 
weeks  they  were  left  out  only  one  or  two  of  them 
bloomed  feebly,  and  they  hardly  grew  at  all,  and 
in  fact  were  useless  till  they  were  replaced  in  the 
warm  house.  Save  in  exceptionally  dry  and  warm 
summers,  I  should  say  it  can  only  be  considered  as 
a  cool  stove  plant. — W.  E.  G. 

Blue  Lobelias. — These  are  indispensable  in 
the  summer  flower  garden,  but  to  have  them  really 
effective  they  must  be  strong  bushy  plants  when 
put  out,  and  the  only  way  by  which  this  can  be 
effected  is  to  make  an  early  start.  If  their  propa- 
gation is  left  until  spring  there  is  not  time  to  get 
plants  bushy  enough  to  make  much  show.  A  good 
plan  is  to  save  a  quantity  of  old  plants,  which,  if 
cut  down  early  in  autumn,  will  now  be  furnished 
with  healthy  growing  shoots.  These  plants,  pulled 
into  pieces,  will  yield  several  dozens  of  rooted 
divisions,  which,  if  dibbled  into  shallow  boxes, 
will  soon  strike  root  freely.  The  points  of  the 
shoots  must  be  kept  pinched  out,  and  as  soon  as 
they  begin  so  form  side-shoots  they  should  be 
potted  ofE  in  3-inch  pots  and  placed  in  light  airy 
pits  or  frames  near  the  glass.  Keep  them  dipped 
down  close  until  finally  planted  out,  when  they 
will  be  dense  tufts,  ready  to  make  a  brilliant  dis- 
play. Lobelias  succeed  best  under  cool  treat- 
ment ;  in  fact,  I  find  them  to  do  well  in  frames 
along  with  Calceolarias,  Gazanias,  and  similar 
plants  where  the  frost  is  kept  out  by  external 
coverings.  The  less  fire  heat  they  get  the  better. 
Although  seedlings  or  spring  struck  cuttings  may 
be  pushed  on  to  make  fine  plants  by  May  in 
heated  structures,  they  have  not  the  stamina  of 
plants  wintered  in  cold  frames,  and  make  but  a 
brief  display. — J.  Gboom,  Gosport. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


Best  Chrysanthemum  at  the  Aquarium.— It  is 

stated  in  The  Garden  (p.  497)  that  Queen  of  England  was 
the  best  Chrysanthemum  bloom  at  the  Aquarium.  'J  his  is 
a  mistake.  The  best  bloom  in  the  show  was  Empress  of 
India,  in  Messrs.  Dixon's  stand.  Queen  of  Enaland  was 
never  placed  in  competition  with  it,  but  Empress  of  India 
and  Golden  Empress  were.— J.  DoTiaLAS. 

Cotoneaster  frlglda.- The  large  bunches  of  bright 
scarlet  fruit  borne  by  this  Cotoneaster  make  it  very  con- 
spicuous, but  unfortunately  birds  are  so  fond  of  the  ber- 
ries, that  in  the  event  of  severe  weather  setting  in  its 
beauty  is  but  short-lived.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Himalayas, 
and  of  such  free  growth  that  .it  soon  reaches  a  height  of 
10  feet  to  12  feet.  Its  habit  is,  however,  that  of  a  large 
open  bush  rather  than  a  tree.  —Alpha. 

The  Strawberry  tree  (Arbutus  Unedo).— The  win- 
ters of  three  or  four  years  ago  made  sad  havoc  with  this 
shrub  in  many  places,  but  where  it  was  not  killed  outright 
it  is  recovering  rapidly,  and,  in  common  with  those  which 
in  favoured  spots  were  unharmed,  it  is  in  many  places  now 
in  bloom,  its  drooping  clusters  of  white  flowers  or  later  on 
large  rugose  fruits  being  alike  pretty.  As  regards  beauty 
of  flowers,  howevpr,  the  common  kind  is  surpassed  by  the 
variety  called  rubra,  which  when  in  flower  is  a  grand  object. 
—Alpha. 

Salvia  Pltcherl.— Is  Mr.  Mayne  (p.  479)  sure  that  his 
Salvia  is  S.  Pitcheri,  which  I  doubt  ?  If  it  is  the  true  S. 
Pitcheri,  many  readers  of  The  Gabden,  myself  included, 
will,  I  know,  be  pleased  to  learn  how  Mr.  Mayne  treats  it. 
Six  stems  aie  as  much  as  a  6-inch  pot  could  contain,  and 
then  the  pot  must  be  supported  to  keep  it  from  overba- 
Iducing.  Will  Mr.  Mayne  kindly  send  a  spray  of  his  plant 
to  The  Garden  Office  for  determination  ?—F.  Bedford, 
Straffan. 

6100. — Dianthus  Atklneonl  —  "  Beta  "  asks  for  in- 
formation respecting  this  mule  Pink.  Mr.  Atkinson,  of 
Bacton,  Norfolk,  was  the  raiser  of  it,  and  it  was  sent  out 
under  the  name  of  Dianthus  Atkinsoni.  He  gave  a  plant 
of  it  to  Mr.  Walton,  the  then  gardener  at  Gunton  Hall,  and 
I  remember  there  was  a  large  border  of  it  at  Gunton  about 
forty  years  ago.  I  should  like  to  have  a  pinch  of  seed  of 
it  now  if  it  is  at  all  plentiful ;  I  consider  it  to  be  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  old-fashioned  Pinks.— E.  SENDALL,  Oak 
Lodge,  Thorpe  Bamlet,  Norwich. 


RECENT  PLANT  PORTRAITS. 

CoDiiEUM  (Croton)  Van  Gostehzeei  {Ilhis- 
tratlon  HorticoU,  plate  502).— A  pretty  narrow- 
leaved  variety  of  this  family  of  handsome  foliage 
stove  shrubs  with  dark  green  leaves,  profusely 
spotted  with  different  sized  blotches  of  clear  pale 
yellow.  Introduced  from  the  Botanical  Garden 
of  Batavia,  and  named  after  the  zoological  director 
of  that  establishment. 

Fuchsia  Fritz,  Mathilde,  and  Juliette 
{Illustration  Sorticole,  plate  503). — Three  pretty 
varieties  of  this  useful  and  highly  decorative  and 
free-blooming  family  of  greenhouse  shrubs ;  the 
first  and  third  are  double  flowered,  the  second 
single  and  prettily  striped  on  corolla.  They  were 
raised  by  Mons.  J.  Malon,  Belgian  Minister  of 
State. 

BOMAREA  Kalbreteei  [Bevue  Jlorticole  for 
November  16).  —  A  charming  and  apparently 
free-blooming  cool  house  trailer,  with  bunches  of 
medium  sized  orange  and  yellow  tubular  flowers. 
Introduced  in  1881  by  M.  E.  Andre  from  New 
Grenada,  and  bloomed  by  him  last  year  at 
Eaoroix  for  the  first  time  in  Europe.  It  is  said  to 
possess  the  advantage  found  in  but  few  members 
of  this  family  of  blooming  when  in  quite  a  small 
state.  It  will  be  sent  out  shortly  by  M.  Godefroy- 
Lebeuf,  of  Argenteuil. 

Priva  L^vis(Regers  <T«rte«;?(jra, plate  1131). — 
A  pretty  soft-wooded  plant  belonging  to  the  family 
of  the  Verbenas  with  spikes  of  medium  sized  rosy 
lilac  flowers,  one  of  the  many  novelties  introduced 
by  the  well-known  firm  of  Haage  and  Schmidt,  of 
Erfurt,  with  whom  it  first  bloomed  in  August, 
1881. 

Stenanthium  occidentale.  Primula  longi- 
SCAPA. —  (Regel's  Oartenfiora,  plate  1132). — The 
first  named  of  the  two  plants  figured  on  this  plate 
is  a  rather  insignificant  and  dull  pink  and  green- 
flowered  bulb,  of  but  small  importance  from  an 
ornamental  point  of  view.  It  is  described  at 
length  by  Mr.  Baker  in  the  Journal  of  the  Linnean 
Society,  vol.  xvii.,  page  485.  The  second  named 
plant  is  a  pretty  Primrose  with  bunches  of  bright 
pink  flowers,  of  rather  small  size,  borne  on  tall 
smooth  foot-stalks. 

L^LIA  MAJALIS  (Revue  de  l horticulture  Beige 
for  November).—  One  of  the  best  known  (by  name, 
at  all  events)  of  this  lovely  family  of  Orchids,  as 
it  was  introduced  so  far  back  as  1838,  but,  being 
exceedingly  difficult  to  get  to  flower,  it  is  but  very 
seldom  seen  in  bloom. 

Anthueium  fbeeierensb  (Revue  Horticole 
for  December  1). — This  is  an  interesting  and  ap- 
parently free-blooming  hybrid  Aroid  raised  by  M. 
Bergman,  gardener  to  Baron  Rothschild,  at  Fer- 
riferes,  near  Paris,  between  the  well-known  and 
beautiful  A.  Andreanum  and  the  less  known  white- 
flowered  species,  A.  ornatum.  The  spathes  are  of 
larger  size  than  those  of  either  parent,  and  are  of 
a  dull  shade  of  pale  red,  somewhat  overdone  in 
plate,  which  makes  it  rose  colour. 

Eeemurus  robustus  (Botanical  Magazine, 
plate  6726). — A  fine  double  plate  of  this  truly 
noble  hardy  Asphodel,  which  is  a  native  of  Central 
Asia  and  the  mountains  of  Turkestan  up  to  height 
of  10,000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  drawing 
is  taken  from  a  specimen  which  flowered  in  the 
garden  of  Professor  M.  Foster  at  Cambridge.  This 
species  is  unmistakably  the  finest  of  the  twenty 
that  are  known,  and  its  flower-stems  attain  a 
height  of  between  7  feet  and  8  feet.  It  is  per- 
fectly hardy,  only  requiring  protection  from  long- 
continued  rains,  as  when  the  water  lodges  amongst 
the  stout  leaves  it  usually  causes  the  young  bloom- 
spike  to  rot  or  damp  away. 

Gentiana  Moorcroetiana  (Botanical  Maga- 
zine, plate  6727). — A  pretty  litttle  annual  Gentian, 
with  small  purple  flowers,  resembling  those  of 
some  of  the  Campanula.  A  native  of  the  Western 
Himalayas,  Kashmir,  and  Thibet. 

Aeeides  Emeeici  (Botanical  Magazine,  plate 
6728). — A  pretty  Orchid,  with  spikes  of  purplish 
lilac  flowers,  closely  allied  to  A.  virens.  A  native 
of  the  Andaman  Islands. 


Papavee  Hookeri  {Botanical  Magazine,  plate 
6729).— A  handsome  Poppy  with  large  scarlet 
and  rose-coloured  flowers  extensively  grown  in 
Indian  gardens,  but  whose  native  country  is  as  yet 
unknown.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  and  of  extremely 
robust  and  vigorous  habit  of  growth,  forming  a 
bushy  herb  of  4  feet  high  and  upwards,  and  flower- 
ing continuously  into  the  late  autumn. 

Medinilla  Cuetisi  (Botanical  Magazine,  plate 
67.30).  —  A  slender  growing  stove  shrub  from 
the  western  coast  of  the  island  of  Sumatra,  whence 
it  was  sent  to  Messrs.  Veitch  by  their  collector,  Mr. 
Curtis.  It  is  an  extremely  graceful  and  beautiful 
plant  bearing  pendulous  racemes  of  pure  white 
flowers,  borne  on  bright  red  foot-stalks,  and  should 
be  a  decided  acquisition  to  all  collections  of  stove 
plants.  The  volume  of  the  Botanical  Magazine 
for  the  current  year,  being  the  109th  of  the  entire 
work  is  dedicated  by  Sir  Joseph  D.  Hooker  to  that 
well-known  botanist  and  introducer  of  new  plants, 
Herr  Max  Leichtlin,  of  Baden-Baden. 

W.  E.  G. 


FERNS. 

BEST  CULTIVATED    FERNS. 
(Continued  from  page  503.^ 

LiTOBROCHiA.^This  genus,  which  is  closely 
connected  with  that  of  Pteris,  but  from  which  its 
species  are  easily  recognised  by  their  reticulated 
or  netted  veins,  comprises  some  highly  decorative 
plants,  mostly  of  strong-growing  habit,  as,  for 
instance,  L.  podophylla,  which  sometimes  reaches 
7  feet  or  8  feet  in  height.  They  are  nearly  all  good 
ornamental  plants,  particularly  well  adapted  for 
decorative  purposes.  When  planted  out  in  the 
fernery  they  have  a  bold  appearance,  and  their 
handsome  fronds  possess  the  great  advantage  of 
lasting  a  long  time  in  good  condition  when  cut. 
Although  nearly  all  possess  robust  constitutions, 
they  nevertheless  require  thorough  drainage,  as  all 
of  them  demand  a  good  supply  of  water  at  the 
roots  during  their  season  of  growth.  They  succeed 
best  in  a  mixture  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  peat, 
loam,  and  sand,  and  derive  great  benefit  from  the 
frequent  use  of  the  syringe  during  hot  weather, 
when. care  should  be  taken  to  have  them  well 
shaded  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

L.  aueita  (Pteris  vespertilionis). — This  beauti- 
ful and  distinct  evergreen  species,  found  abnn 
dantly  in  the  Bast  Indies,  Australia,  Ceylon,  and 
New  Zealand,  where  it  covers  decayed  Tree  Ferns, 
produces  from  a  slender  creeping  rhizome  very 
elegant  bipinnate  fronds  of  a  soft  texture,  rarely 
attaining  more  than  30  inches  in  length.  They 
are  borne  on  somewhat  long  stalks,  and  produced 
at  long  intervals  ;  they  are  of  a  broadly  triangular 
shape,  the  lower  pinnae  being  fully  8  inches  in 
length ;  the  pinnules,  which  are  numerous,  are 
all  sessile  and  obtusely  lobed,  the  two  next  the 
raohis  only  being  auriculate  or  wing-shaped.  The 
colour  of  the  upper  side  of  the  fronds,  being  of  a 
bright  shining  green,  oifers  a  striking  contrast 
with  that  of  the  underside,  which  is  of  a  very  glau- 
cous hue,  relieved  and  ornamented  by  marginal 
son  of  a  bright  red  colour.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
of  the  genus  as  regards  yielding  fronds  for  cutting, 
and  succeeds  equally  well  in  a  cool  or  warm  house. 
It  is  also  known  under  the  name  of  Pteris  incisa. 

L.  denticulata. — An  evergreen  species  from 
Brazil,  and  one  that  only  attains  medium  dimen- 
sions, rarely  exceeding  20  inches  in  height,  with 
pinnate  fronds  of  a  very  bright  green  colour.  The 
pinnae,  which  are  deeply  serrated  or  denticulated 
at  their  extremities,  are  decurrent  throughout  the 
frond,  although  the  lower  ones  are  usually  bifid. 
It  is  a  most  interesting  species,  which  succeeds  ad- 
mirably in  a  Fern  case  which  can  be  kept  in  a 
warm  room.     Stove. 

L.  Ghiesbreghti. — This  is  an  exceedingly 
handsome  species  from  South  America.with  a  look 
and  habit  of  its  own  ;  it  differs  from  every  other 
member  of  the  genus  by  its  succulent  underground 
rhizomes,  densely  covered  with  short  whitish 
scales,  and  produces  some  handsome  pinnate  and 
gracefully  arching  fronds  about  30  inches  high 
of  a  very  pale   green  colour ;  these  are  borne  on 
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stout  fleshy  stalks,  about  one  foot  high,  and  also 
covered  with  short  scales.  The  pinniE,  about  8 
inches  in  length  and  1^  inches  in  breadth,  are  op- 
posite, and  have  their  margins  deeply  toothed.  The 
whole  of  the  fronds  on  both  surfaces  are  densely 
covered  with  short  white  hairs.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  kinds  comprised  in  the  genus  which  have 
a  strong  dislike  to  being  watered  overhead  at  any 
time.     Stove. 

L.  GRANDIFOLIA.— This  is  a  very  strong-grow- 
ing South  American  species,  producing  a  splendid 
efEect  when  planted  out  in  the  stove  fernery  and 
allowed  plenty  of  space  to  develop  its  magnificent 
pinnate  fronds,  from  i  feet  to  6  feet  high,  with 
pinnae  about  12  inches  long  and  more  than  an 
inch  in  width.  It  is  of  a  membranaceous  texture 
and  of  a  very  bright  green  colour.  As  a  pot  plant 
it  generally  makes  poor  specimens  on  account  of 
its  requiring  very  substantial  food  and  plenty  of 
pot  room.     Stove. 

L.  LEPTOPHYLLA  (Pteris  leptophylla). — A  Bra- 
zilian species,  and  one  of  the  most  distinct  and 
elegant  of  the  whole  genus.  On  account  of  its 
comparatively  dwarf  habit  and  good  constitution, 
it  is  particularly  adapted,  and  can  be  confidently 
recommended  for  indoor  Fern  cases,  where  it 
thrives  uncommonly  well.  The  handsome  fronds, 
which  are  produced  from  a  rather  fleshy  crown, 
triangular  in  shape,  seldom  grow  to  more  than  10 
inches  high  ;  they  are  bi  or  tripinnate,  with  very 
narrow  segments,  and  of  a  greyish  green,  which 
colour  contrasts  singularly  with  the  bright  red  tint 
of  its  ornamental  marginal  sori.     Greenhouse. 

L.  LUDEN3  (Pteris  Wallichi). — This  exceed- 
ingly interesting  species,  from  Burmah  and  Monl- 
mein,  is  still  very  scarce  in  cultivation,  although 
it  has  been  introduced  many  years  ago.  Yet  the 
two  totally  different  sorts  of  fronds,  borne  on 
ebony-black  stalks,  short  in  the  case  of  barren 
fronds,  and,  on  the  contrary,  very  long  in  the  fertile 
ones,  contrast  admirably  with  any  other  Ferns  by 
which  they  may  be  surrounded.  The  general 
look  of  the  plant  somewhat  resembles  that  of 
the  several  kinds  of  Doryopteris,  inasmuch  as  the 
sterile  fronds,  of  a  leathery  texture,  are  of  a  some- 
times cordate  and  sometimes  hastate  shape;  where- 
as the  fertile  ones,  as  in  the  genus  above-men- 
tioned, instead  of  being  undivided  are  deeply 
trilobed,  with  the  terminal  lobe  again  pinnatifid, 
and  the  segments  acuminate.  It  is,  however,  a 
perfectly  distinct  species  from  the  peculiar  way  in 
which  both  kinds  of  fronds  are  produced  from  a 
long,  slender,  creeping  rhizome  covered  with 
woolly  fibrous  roots,  which  is  totally  wanting  in 
the  genus  Doryopteris.  The  whole  plant  is  of  a 
pleasing  bright  green  with  well  marked  venation. 
Stove. 

L.  MACILENTA. — One  of  the  most  distinct  of  the 
whole  genus,  and  one  which,  although  an  old  in- 
habitant of  our  gardens,  and  notwithstanding  its 
excellent  qualities,  is  seldom  met  with  in  ordinary 
collections.  It  is  not  one  of  the  strong-growing 
kinds,  as  it  seldom  exceeds  15  inches  in  height, 
and  on  that  account  is  particularly  well  adapted 
for  growing  in  Fern  cases  in  a  room,  the  more  so 
as  being  a  native  of  New  Zealand,  the  temperature 
of  a  dwelling  room  suits  it  exactly.  It  also  makes  a 
very  pretty  pot  plant  and  does  equally  well  planted 
out  in  the  rockwork  of  a  cool  fernery,  where  its 
elegant  bi  or  tripinnate  fronds,  all  rising  from  a 
succulent  crown  and  furnished  with  beautifully 
serrated  pinnules,  produce  a  charming  effect.  The 
fronds  of  this  species  are  also  very  valuable  for 
cutting  and  mixing  with  flowers,  as  they  last  a 
long  time  in  water.  The  only  reason  which  keeps 
it  so  rare  in  good  collections  is  that  it  is  generally 
grown  in  heat,  and  always  with  disastrous  results, 
as  it  will  only  succeed  under  cool  treatment. 

L.  PEDATA. — This  is  another  species  with  pal- 
mate or  fasciculate  fronds,  bearing  a  great  resem- 
blance to  those  of  Doryopteris.  It  is  very  widely 
distributed,  being  found  in  the  West  Indies,  in 
Brazil,  New  Grenada,  &c.  Its  pedate  fronds,  sin- 
gular in  form  and  of  a  leathery  texture,  are  very 
robust,  borne  on  long,  wiry  stalks,  and  produced 
from  a  short,  thick,  and  slightly  inclined  caudex, 
differing  essentially  on  that  point  at  least  from  L. 
ludens.     Their  base  is  pinnatifid  on  both  sides, 


and  their  segments  have  generally  entire  lobes, 
which  in  the  sterile  fronds  are  crenulated  on  their 
margin,  whereas  in  the  fertile  ones  it  is  perfectly 
smooth,  and  covered  with  a  continuous  line  of 
sori.    Stove. 

L.  PODOPHYLLA. — A  native  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  undoubtedly  the  most  gigantic  species  of  the 
whole  genus,  thriving  apace  when  planted  out  in  the 
stove  fernery,  which,  however,  should  be  of  suffi- 
cient dimensions  to  allow  for  the  full  development  of 
its  highly  ornamental,  large,  tripartite  fronds,  which 
in  size  are  equal  to  most  of  those  belonging  to 
arborescent  kinds,  for  they  are  borne  on  stalks  as 
thick  as  an  ordinary  walking-stick,  and  fully  5  feet 
in  height.  These  highly  decorative  fronds,  whose 
segments  are  pinnatifid  and  of  a  most  intense 
green,  have  also  the  advantage  of  remaining  a 
very  long  time  on  the  plant.  It  is,  besides,  a 
thoroughly  evergreen  species.     Stove. 

L.  SPINULIFEEA.— This  truly  magnificent  West 
African  species,  also  evergreen,  although  of  more 
modest  dimensions  than  the  preceding  one,  makes 
a  most  ornamental  plant  for  the  warm  rockery. 
Its  beautiful  pinnate  fronds,  of  a  bright  shining 
green  colour,  are  borne  on  wiry  stalks,  densely 
covered  with  short  spines  on  their  entire  length. 
They  rarely  exceed  .SO  inches  in  height,  the 
pinnules  being  in  their  turn  pinnatifid  and  from 
5  inches  to  7  inches  long  by  about  3  inches  broad. 

L.  TRIPARTITA  (Pteris  longipes).— An  East 
Indian  species,  of  noble  dimensions  and  beautiful 
habit.  Its  ample  tripartite  fronds,  of  a  coriaceous 
texture,  sometimes  measure  3  feet  in  height,  with 
pinnoe'2  feet  long,  spreading,  and  pinnules  6  inches 
long,  deeply  pinnatifid,  the  extremity  of  which  is 
lengthened  into  a  tail.  They  are  of  a  very  bright 
green  hue,  and  borne  on  smooth,  shining  stalks 
of  a  reddish  brown  colour.  PELLiEA. 


vent  the  weight  from  bruising  it.  The 
thorough  exposure  to  sua  and  air  to  which 
the  fruits  are  thus  subjected  so  ripens  and 
hardens  them,  that  they  may  be  kept  for 
years  in  a  dry  room. 

In  addition  to  their  value  as  ornaments 
where  they  grow,  they  are  also  useful  for 
various  decorative  purposes  indoors.  A  weelc 
or  two  ago  we  dressed  a  good  sized  dinner  table 
with  a  mixed  collection  of  them,  laying  them 
on  the  cloth  in  little  groups,  on  a  ground-work 
consisting  of  bronzy  crimson  Berberis  leaves, 
to  which  were  added  small  sprays  of  Ivy,  and 
encircling  the  dessert  dishes  a  few  brightly- 
tinted  leaves  of  hardy  Azaleas,  the  whole  form - 
ing  an  arrangement  which  was  pronounced  to 
be  uncommonly  pretty.  It  had  at  least  the 
merit  of  being  uncommon.  Gourds  may  also 
be  used  very  efl'ectively  in  decorations,  at 
harvest,  or  Christmas-time  in  churches,  or 
rooms ;  in  fact  we  iind  them  to  be  much  liked 
for  room  ornaments,  placed  singly  on  mantel- 
pieces, or  disposed  in  careless  little  groups. 
Egg-shaped  kinds  cut  in  half,  with  the  ends 
shaved  off  level  to  stand  on  and  all  the  pulp 
gouged  out,  make,  when  dried,  handsome  little 
receptacles  for  small  pot  plants  for  tables  or 
brackets,  and  the  larger  sizes  with  both  ends 
cut  off  can  be  turned  into  elegant  coverings  for 
the  pots  of  plants  used  in  the  drawing-room. — ■ 
Arthur  Moore,  Oranmore. 


ORNAMENTAL    GOURDS. 

Trained    on    walls,     or    on    any    temporary 
vacant  spaces   between    fruit    trees,  some    ot 
the  best  of  the  miniature  Gourds  have  quite 
a    unique   appearance,    especially   when    fur- 
nished with  odd-looking,  and  sometimea  even 
brilliant   fruits.      A    few    bits  ^  of  bright  wall 
ornamentation  here  and  there  give  kitchen  gar- 
dens interest.  On  the  score  of  utility,  the  car- 
dinal point,  I  imagine,  in  this  department,  Roses 
and  Tomatoes  have  certainly  a  prior  claim  to 
such  positions,  but  room  might  also  be_  spared 
for  a  few  Gourds,  and  if  no  wall  space  is  avail- 
able, other  places   could  be  found  for  them, 
such  as  a  rustic  arch  over  a  walk,   a  not   too 
closely  lopped  Larch  pole,  on  fences,  and  on 
arbours.      We    sometimes    grow    numbers  of 
them  on  walls  and  on  mounds,  and  through 
insect  agency  we  get  plenty  of  variety,  seed- 
lings raised  "from  them  being  frequently  very 
unlike  their  parent  either  in  form   or  colour. 
Some    of   these    are    beautifully  striped  and 
mottled  with  pale  and  dark  green,  white,  and 
clear  yellow.  Others,  again,  are  large,  and  par- 
take of  the  character  of  the   Marrow  Gourd, 
with  which  they  were    associated.     They  are 
gross  feeders,  and   respond   quickly  to    gene- 
rous   treatment.    Strong  plants  forwarded  in 
heat,  gradually  hardened  off,  and  put  out  in 
the  end  of  May  will,  with  the  help   of   half 
a    barrowful    of   manure    under    each,  make 
early,  rapid,  and  extensive   growth,  and  will 
bear    and    ripen    great    numbers    of    fruits. 
They  must  be  fastened  as  they  grow  to   the 
wall  with  strong  shreds,  capable   of   bearing 
the    weight    of    fruit,    and  they  also  need  a 
little  regulating  or  stopping,  according  to  the 
space  they  may  cover.      When   the  opposite 
side    of   the    wall    against    which    they    are 
planted  happens  to  be  empty,  we  turn  them 
over  the  top  of   it,  letting  them  hang  down 
the   other  side,  and  grow  there  as  they  like. 
A  pad   of    Moss  is  placed  between  the  stem 
and  the  corners   of   the  coping-stone  to  pre- 


Norfolk  Island  Pine. — Several  handsome 
specimens  of  this  beautiful  tree  are  now  grow- 
ing in  the  pavilion  of  the  Buxton  Gardens 
where  they  have  attained  a  height  of  nearly 
26  feet,  and  are  clothed  to  the  ground 
with  luxuriant  foliage.  They  were  received 
from  the  gardens  at  Chatsworth  about  ten 
years  ago,  and  were  then  in  a  rather  weak  con- 
dition. Soon  after  their  arrival  here,  however, 
the  curator  of  the  gardens  had  large  pits  dug 
under  the  floor  of  the  pavilion  and  filled  with 
good  nutritious  soil.  The  trees  were  then  re- 
moved from  the  wooden  tubs  in  which  they 
had  been  growing  and  planted  in  these  pits. 
The  effect  on  their  health  and  growth  was  im- 
mediate and  marvellous,  and  they  have,  as  the 
saying  is,  "  never  looked  behind "  since,  not- 
withstanding that  gas  is  the  medium  for  light- 
ing the  building  every  evening.  They  are 
greatly  admired  by  the  visitors;  and  any  of 
your  readers  who  love  healthy  and  well-grown 
trees,  should  they  be  passing  this  way,  cannot 
do  better  than  have  a  look  at  them.  There  is 
also  a  very  fine  specimen  of  Arauoaria  Bidwilli, 
from  Moreton  Bay.  It  is  of  a  gracefully  droop- 
ing habit,  making  vigorous   and  rich  growths. 

— TnOKNCLIFFE,    Buxtoil. 

Chrysanthemum  shows. — May  I  be  al- 
lowed to  make  a  suggestion  to  the  committees  of 
the  various  Chrysanthemum  shows  which  are  now 
so  popular.  In  the  cut-bloom  classes,  have  a 
class  for  blooms  and  foliage,  the  height  not 
to  be  under  7  inches  or  over  12  inches  from  the 
top  of  the  box  in  which  they  are  set  up.  Say  there 
are  twenty-four  blooms  in  the  box,  arranged  In 
four  rows,  the  front  row  would  be  the  shortest, 
and  the  back  the  tallest,  and  the  foliage  would  set 
off  the  blooms  to  far  greater  advantage  than  is 
the  case  at  present  with  rows  of  flowers  on  a 
plain  board.  The  cost  of  the  one  class  staged  in 
this  way  would  not  be  much,  and  some  little  break 
in  the  wearisome  monotony  of  the  cut-flower  part 
of  the  show  would  be  afforded.  Eoses  are  shown 
with  their  foliage,  and  why  not  Chrysanthemums  ? 
Another  useful  class  would  be  one  for  Pompones 
in  pots,  not  exceeding  4^  inches  in  diameter  (48's) ; 
such  plants  are  very  useful  in  a  multiplicity  of 
places  where  large  specimens  cannot  be  used.  I 
know  that,  as  a  rule,  the  majority  of  show  com- 
mittees copy  one  another,  but  let  one  or  two  good 
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shows  have  classes  for  the  above-mentioned  forms 
of  exhibiting,  and  the  result  would  be  that  those 
classes  would  soon  become  general. — Waltbe  J. 
May,  Walton-on-Thames. 


Societies. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL. 
December  11. 

FlEST-CLASS  certificates  were  awarded  on  this  oc- 
casion to  the  following  plants  : — 

Cypeipbdium  Scheobdbe^. — An  extremely 
handsome  Lady's  Slipper,  the  result  of  intercross- 
ing C.  caudatum  and  C.  Sedeni.  The  flowers  are 
larger  than  those  of  either  parent,  but  while  the 
pouch  is  much  larger  than  in  C.  caudatum  the 
sepals  are  considerably  shorter,  being  only  about 
6  inches  in  length.  These  are  twisted  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner,  and,  like  the  rest  of  the  flower,  are  of 
a  beautiful  rosy  pink  colour.  It  is  an  attractive 
and  at  the  same  time  a  distinct  colour  among 
Cypripediums.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  Ballantine,  gar- 
dener to  Baron  Schroeder,  The  Dell,  Egham.  The 
plant  is,  we  believe,  unique. 

Caenation  Mes.  Keen. —  A  most  beautiful 
variety  of  the  tree  section,  remarkable  for  the 
large  size,  fulness,  and  perfect  shape  of  its  blos- 
soms, as  well  as  for  its  peculiarly  rich  colour, 
which  is  a  deep  maroon-crimson.  It  is  unques- 
tionably one  of  the  finest  of  its  race.  Shown  by 
Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Pelaegonium  Eel  King. — A  double-flowered 
variety  of  the  zonal  race.  The  flower  trusses  are 
large,  the  blossoms  very  double,  and  the  colour  is 
a  bright  salmon-pink,  with  a  tinge  of  scarlet.  The 
habit  of  growth  is  good  ;  in  short,  it  is  in  every  re- 
spect a  first-rate  sort.  Shown  by  the  raiser,  Mr.  J. 
King  (florist),  Rowsham,  Aylesbury. 

Peimula  Swanley  Pueple. — A  variety  of  P. 
sinensis  having  very  large  flowers  of  the  richest 
carmine-purple  imaginable.  As  regards  flori- 
ferousness,  habit  of  growth,  and  other  essential 
points  of  a  good  Chinese  Primula,  it  lacks  nothing. 
Shown  by  the  raisers,  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons, 
Swanley. 

Cypeipedium  caedinalb.— In  the  way  of  the 
well-known  C.  Sedeni,  but  much  brighter  in  the 
colour  of  the  flowers ;  indeed,  it  is  the  highest 
coloured  hybrid  Lady's  Slipper  that  has  been 
raised.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  almost  pure 
white,  while  the  pouch  is  of  a  deep  rosy  carmine. 
No  flower  that  we  know  so  much  resembles  the 
North  American  Mocasson  flower  (G.  speotabile). 
It  is  a  cross  between  C.  Sedeni  and  C.  Sohlimi 
album.     Shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch. 

Cypeipbdium  calueum. — A  hybrid  Lady's 
Slipper,  also  in  the  way  of  C.  Sedeni,  which  was 
one  of  its  parents,  the  other  being  C.  longifolium. 
The  flowers  are  larger  than  those  of  C.  Sedeni  and 
the  colour  is  brighter,  but  not  nearly  so  rich  as 
that  of  C.  cardinale.  In  habit  both  this  and  C. 
cardinale  resemble  C.  Sedeni.  Shown  by  Messrs. 
Veitch,  in  whose  nursery  both  it  and  C.  cardi- 
nale were  raised  by  Mr.  Seden. 

Peimula  Queen  op  the  Whites. — A  Chinese 
Primrose  of  the  Fern-leaved  section,  and  one  of 
the  finest  white  flowered  sorts  yet  shown.  The 
flowers  are  very  large,  exquisitely  frilled  at  the 
edges,  and  of  snowy  whiteness.  In  habit  of  growth 
and  floriferousness  it  is  all  that  can  be  desired. 
Shown  by  Messrs.  Cannell. 

Peimula  Julia  Lee. — One  of  the  richest 
coloured  varieties  of  the  Chinese  Primrose  that  we 
have  yet  seen,  it  being  of  a  glowing  magenta,  in- 
clined to  pink.  The  flowers  are  large,  beautifully 
fringed,  and  borne  profusely  even  on  small  plants. 
Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Charles  Lee  &  Son,  Vineyard 
Nursery,  Hammersmith. 

Ilex  laueifolia  aueeo-maeginata.— A  very 
handsomely  variegated  form  of  the  Laurel-leaved 
Holly.  The  leaves  are  a  deep  shining  green, 
broadly  edged  with  a  rich  golden  yellow,  render- 
ing the  shrub  most  effective.  It  is  said  to  possess 
all  the  good  qualities  of  the  original.  Shown  by 
Mr.  Anthony  Waterer,  Knap  Hill,  Woking. 


Cyathea  miceophylla.— a  dwarf  Tree  Fern 
with  large  finely  divided  fronds  which  spread 
widely  in  a  graceful  head.  It  is  a  very  distinct 
species,  and  as  it  comes  from  the  Andes  of  Peru,  it 
may  not  require  stove  temperature.  Shown  by 
Messrs.  Veitch. 

New  plants  shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch  included 
a  lovely  hybrid  Cattleya  named  Amesiana,  the 
result  of  a  cross  between  Laelia  crispa  and  C. 
maxima.  It  much  resembles  the  beautiful  C. 
exoniensis,  though  the  flowers  are  somewhat 
different  in  form.  The  sepals  are  pure  white, 
while  the  frilled  lip  is  of  a  deep  crimson-purple. 
Another  new  plant  shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch  was  a 
Begonia  named  Autumn  Rose,  a  cross  between  B. 
insignis  and  the  new  B.  socotrana.  It  is  a  pretty 
plant  and  promises  to  become  a  useful  winter 
flowerer.  A  bronze  Banksian  medal  was  awarded 
to  the  same  exhibitors  for  a  large  and  uncom- 
monly fine  group  of  Persian  Cyclamens,  all  of  which 
were  admirably  grown,  and  represented  a  great 
diversity  of  colours,  from  snow  white  to  a  deep 
crimson.  This  iine  group  was,  as  may  be  imagined, 
the  centre  of  attraction. 

Mr.  B.  S.Williams  exhibited  a  neat  little  variety 
of  Adiantnm  cuneatum,  appropriately  named  com- 
pactum.  It  does  not  seem  to  grow  more  than  from 
4  inches  to  6  inches  high,  and  has  the  pinnce 
densely  arranged  on  the  short  yet  broad  bronds. 
It  will  be  found  useful  for  floral  decoration  as  well 
as  for  cutting.  Another  Maiden-hair  Fern  in  the 
way  of  A.  venustum  was  also  shown  by  Mr. 
Williams.  A  cultural  commendation  was  accorded 
to  Mr.  Bridgeman,  Thames  Bank,  Marlow,  for  some 
uncommonly  fine  trusses  of  Luculia  gratissima,  cut 
from  a  bush  upwards  of  40  years  of  age.  Equally 
deserving  of  a  cultural  commendation  was  a 
gathering  of  the  giant  Hellebore  (Helleborus 
niger  altifolius)  sent  by  Mr.  Tallack,  Prideaux 
Place,  Cornwall.  The  flowers  represented  the  true 
plant  unmistakably,  the  spotted  flower-stems  being 
in  some  instances  as  much  as  18  inches  in  height, 
bearing  flowers  over  4  inches  across. 

From  Pendell  Court,  Bletchingley,  Mr.  Gj-een, 
Sir  George  Macleay's  gardener,  sent  wreatfes  of 
the  beautiful  Bignonia  venusta  to  which  we 
have  frequently  alluded  of  late.  The  slender 
branches,  some  quite  a  yard  long,  were  completely 
hung  with  clusters  of  bright  orange  blossoms. 
Mr.  Green  also  sent  some  fine  stems  of  Dahlia  im- 
perialis,  a  plant  he  grows  very  successfully  in  a 
cool  house,  and  flower-spikes  and  foliage  of  Aralia 
papyrifera.  One  of  the  leaves  of  this  plant  mea- 
sured fully  a  yard  across.  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson, 
Heatherbank,  Weybridge,  exhibited  a  plant  of 
Odontoglossum  crispum  having  a  long  branching 
spike  carrying  no  fewer  than  50  blossoms— a  re- 
markable example  of  skilful  culture.  Mr.  Wilson 
also  showed  a  flower-stem  some  8  feet  in  height 
of  Eryngium  pandanifolium,  one  of  the  South 
American  species  which  thrive  so  well  in  an  open 
position  in  his  wild  garden  at  Wisley,  planted 
near  a  pond  in  a  moist  soil.  M.  Bruant  exhibited 
a  fine  'specimen  of  the  new  Bromeliad,  described 
and  illustrated  in  The  Gaeden  last  week. 

Messrs.  Cannell,  as  usual,  contributed  a  bright 
and  charming  display  of  the  winter  flowering 
plants  they  grow  so  well  in  their  nursery  at 
Swanley.  On  this  occasion  it  consisted  of  cut 
flowers  of  double  and  single  zonal  Pelargoniums, 
about  two  dozen  sorts  of  each,  the  pick  of  an  ex- 
tensive collection,  and  representing,  even  at  this 
season,  nearly  all  the  colours  to  be  found  among 
zonal  varieties.  A  collection  of  Chinese  Primulas 
in  pots  was  also  a  fine  feature,  as  they  included 
some  striking  new  sorts,  such  as  the  lovely 
Princess  of  Wales  (pale  pink).  Princess  Beatrice 
(delicate  mauve),  Swanley  Red,  Carminata,  and 
The  Queen,  the  latter  remarkable  for  the  very 
large  size  of  its  flowers,  their  beautifully  crimpled 
petals,  and  their  delicate  blush  pink  colour. 
Messrs.  Cannell  again  showed  a  selection  of  cut 
blooms  of  single  Chrysanthemums,  to  which  they 
seem  to  be  devoting  a  good  deal  of  attention. 
The  present  collection  included  some  pretty  sorts, 
the  best  of  which  were  named  Miss  Cannell 
(white),  Mrs.  Langtry  (blush),  H.  Irving  (lilac), 
A.  Harris  (deep  primrose),  W.  Beckvpith  (deep 


lilac).  Brunette  (cinnamon-red),  and  Yellow  Gem. 
No  doubt  that  these  single  Chrysanthemums  will 
find  as  much  favour  with  the  flower-loving  public 
as  the  single  Dahlias,  notwithstanding  the  popu- 
larity of  the  double  sorts.  A  bronze  Banksian  medal 
was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Cannell  for  their  attractive 
display.  A  bronze  Banksian  medal  was  awarded  to 
Mr.Wiggins,  gardener  to  Mr.Clay,  Elm  Villa,  King- 
ston, for  a  very  fine  group  of  Chinese  Primulas 
and  Cyclamens,  admirably  grown  and  profusely 
flowered.  Among  the  latter  was  an  uncommonly 
fine  dark  one  named  Break  o'  Day,  one  of  the 
best  we  have  seen,  the  flowers  being  large,  white 
with  carmine  throat.  A  very  deep  variety  of 
Primula  named  Victory  was  also  remarkable.  Mr; 
King,  florist,  Rowsham,  sent  a  superb  single  zonal 
Pelargonium,  named  Rowsham  Model.  It  was 
certainly  the  perfection  of  a  scarlet  Pelargonium 
in  every  respect.  Some  admirable  groups  of  winter 
flowers'  from  the  Society's  gardens  at  Chiswick 
contributed  much  to  the  display. 

Cut  Cheysanthbmums,  chiefly  Japanese  sorts, 
were  shown  by  Mr.  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries, 
Slough.  These  were  all  good  late  kinds,  among 
them  being  Madame  Clemence  Audiguier,  Fair 
Maid  of  Guernsey,  Grandiflorum,  Duchess  of 
Albany,  Fanny  Boncharlet,  Baronne  de  Prailly, 
Ethel,  Prince  Leopold,  Meg  Merrilies,  Etoile  de 
Toulouse,  Mons.  Lemoine,  and  Cry  Kang.  Besides 
these  Japanese  sorts  were  a  dozen  first-rate  blooms 
of  the  beautiful  incurved  variety  Princess  Teck. 
A  yellow  sport  of  the  Japanese  variety  Parasol 
was  shown  by  Mrs.  Greville  Palmer's  gardener, 
Egham.     It  appears  to  be  of  excellent  quality. 

Mr.  Anthony  Waterer  exhibited  plants  of  four 
North  American  Conifers  in  order  to  show  that  the 
names  Abies  Parryana,  Parryana  glauca,  Engel- 
manni,  and  Engelmanni  glauca  represent  distinct 
kinds.  The  two  first  names  are  given  to  the  species 
now  named  Abies  pungens,  and  Parryana  glauca 
is  a  glaucous  leaved  variety  of  it.  Abies  Engel- 
manni, as  shown  by  Mr.Waterer,is  ashorter-leaved, 
denser-growing  plant,  and  not  nearly  so  ornamen- 
tal as  A.  pungens.  It  is,  moreover,  less  hardy  on 
account  of  its  liability  to  start  into  growth  too 
early. 

Feuit  and  Vegetables. — The  most  important 
among  these  were  four  grand  fruits  of  Smooth 
Cayenne  Pine-apple  sent  by  Mr.  David  Thomson 
from  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch's  garden  at  Drum- 
lanrig  Castle,  N.B.  These  fruits  weighed  respec- 
tively 8  lbs.  6  oz.,  8  lbs.,  7  lbs.  8  oz.,  and  7  lb.  2  oz., 
and  were  altogether  fine  examples  of  skilful  Pine 
culture.  There  were  numerous  Apples  exhibited, 
some  seedlings,  others  merely  for  names.  The 
Cranston  Nursery  and  Seed  Company,  Hereford, 
sent  a  good  assortment,  which  included  the  Tyler's 
Kernel  (certificated  a  short  time  since),  Ashmead's 
Kernel,  Parker's  Pearmain,  Home's  Nonsuch, 
Golden  Spire  and  Plum  Apple.  From  the  Society's 
garden,  Chiswick,  was  shown  a  collection  of  some 
fifteen  sorts  of  Celery,  among  which  were  the  fol- 
lowing selected  from  those  sent  for  trial :  Match- 
less Red,  Williams'  Red,  Big  Ben  Red,  Winchester 
Red,  Sulham  Prize  Pink,  Leicester  Red,  Vincent's 
Red,  New  Early  Rose,  Carter's  No.  1,  Dwarf  White 
and  Sandringham. 

Messes.  Caetbe's  prizes.— On  this  occasion 
the  annual  competition  took  place  for  the  prizes 
offered  by  Messrs.  Garter  for  collections  of  vege- 
tables. The  collections  were  restricted  to  twelve 
dishes,  three  of  which  were  to  consist  of  new 
Onions  which  have  recently  been  distributed  by 
this  firm,  viz..  Silver  Queen,  Golden  Ball,  and  Gol- 
den Globe.  Some  excellent  collections  were  shown  ; 
the  best  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  B.  Beckett,  gardener 
to  Mr.  J.  P.  Currie,  Sandown  House,  Esher.  It 
consisted  of  admirable  examples  of  the  following 
kinds:  Carenton  Leek,  Garter's  Maltese  Par- 
snip, Magnum  Bonum  Potato,  Veitch's  Autumn 
Giant  Cauliflower,  Leicester  Red  Celery,  Aigburth 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Snowball  Turnip,  Long  Red 
Surrey  Carrot,  and  Carter's  Perfection  Beet. 
Scarcely  inferior  to  the  first  prize  collection,  and 
certainly  better  in  some  points,  was  the  second, 
which  was  shown  by  Mr.  R.  Phillips,  gardener  to 
Dr.  Baker,  The  Deodars,  Meopham,  Kent.  It  in- 
cluded    Musselburgh    Leek,    Snowball    Turnip, 
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Student  Parsnip,  Carter's  Perfection  Beet,  Inter- 
mediate Carrot,  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower,  Myatt's 
Prolific  Potato,  Carter's  Incomparable  Celery,  Per- 
fection Brussels  Sprouts,  and  the  three  specified 
new  sorts  of  Onions,  all  excellent  dishes. 

The  third  prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  H.  Marriott, 
Skirbeck,  Boston.  His  dishes  of  Red  Celery, 
Maltese  Parsnip,  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower,  Per- 
fection Beet,  Musselburgh  Leek,  Schoolmaster 
Potato  were  the  most  noteworthy.  A  good  collec- 
tion was  also  shown  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Leach,  gardener 
to  Mr.  B.  P.  Monckton,  Fineshade  Abbey,  but  as  it 
contained  too  many  sorts,  it  could  not  enter  into 
the  competition. 

Lecture. — The  Rev.  G.  Henslow,  in  drawing 
attention  to  some  of  the  plants  exhibited,  first 
noticed  a  fine  specimen  of  Fatsia  (Aralia)  papy- 
rifera,  exhibited  by  Mr.  G.  Green.  'The  leaves  are 
described  as  being  1  foot  across,  but  this  specimen 
by  cultivation  had  leaves  3  feet  in  diameter.  It 
is  the  plant  the  pith  of  which  forms  the  well- 
known  "  rice  paper"  of  Japan  and  China,  first  dis- 
covered to  be  from  this  plant  by  Sir  W.  Hooker, 
in  1852,  who  described  it  in  the  Jovrnal  of  Botanij 
(vol.  iv.,  347).  Mr.  Green  also  exhibited  a  fine 
spray  of  Bignonia  venusta,  first  figured  in  the 
Bot.  Reg.  for  1817,  and  received  from  Brazil. 
He  next  drew  attention  to  a  plant  called  Cara- 
guata  sanguinea,  discovered  by  H.  Andrei  in  the 
Cordilleras  of  New  Grenada.  It  is  a  Bromeliad, 
with  red  and  green  leaves.  It  appears  to  be  the 
custom  to  use  it  as  a  decorative  plant  with  Tree 
Ferns  in  its  native  home  when  any  spot  is  sig- 
nalised by  some  remarkable  event.  A  curious 
Eryngium  pandanifolium,  sent  by  Mr.  G.  F. 
Wilson,  showed  how  one  plant  may  in  its  foliage 
or  otherwise  imitate  others.  The  British  species, 
common  on  the  seashore,  is  called  "  Sea  Holly " 
from  its  prickly  foliage,  and  has  heads  of  flowers 
resembling  a  composite.  As  other  cases  of  mimicry 
the  lecturer  alluded  to  the  genera  Euphorbia 
and  Poinsettia,  whose  coloured  involucre  or  leaves 
mimicked  or  were  a  substitute  for  coloured  flowers, 
wherewith  to  attract  insects  to  fertilise  the  small 
inconspicuous  flowers  in  the  centre.  He  next 
drew  attention  to  a  fine  cut  specimen  brought  by 
Mr.  Green  of  Dahlia  imperialis  from  Mexico,  a 
species  which  attained  a  height  of  from  12  feet 
to  20  feet  or  more.  He  remarked  upon  the  pre- 
sent taste  of  reverting  to  single  Dahlias  in  pre- 
ference to  the  common  double  form,  a  reversion 
which  Mr.  Cannell  had  attempted  in  his  display 
of  fine  single  Chrysanthemums ;  but  the  many  beau- 
tiful double  forms  of  this  genus  are  scarcely  yet 
likely  to  be  ousted  by  their  revived  progenitors. 
As  instances  of  skill  in  cross-fertilisation,  there 
were  several  specimens  of  the  genus  Cypripedium 
and  its  allied  form  Selenipedium,  recognisable 
generally  by  the  long  tails  to  the  petals.  There 
was  a  difference  also  in  the  ovary,  in  that  it  is 
one-celled  and  not  three-celled,  as  in  all  other 
Orchids.  Hence  the  first  result  from  C.  Schlimi 
(if  a  true  species)  and  C.  longifolium  (if  a  true 
species)  was  C.  Sedeni.  This  crossed  with  C. 
longifolium  gave  rise  to  C.  calurum  ;  while  C. 
Schroderse  was  the  offspring  of  crossing  C.  cauda- 
tum  and  C.  Sedeni.  Gardeners  do  not  distinguish 
between  the  two  original  genera,  however,  but 
call  them  all  Cypripediums. 

Scientific  Committee.— Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson 
in  the  chair. 

■  Scleroids  in  Potato  leaves. — A  communication 
from  Mr.  A.  S.  Wilson  was  read  in  which  he  raises 
the  question  whether  the  oxalate  of  lime,  of  which 
Mr.  Murray  found  them  to  consist,  was  not  mixed 
with  protoplastine  Plasmodium  from  the  mycelium. 
Mr.  Murray  negatived  the  idea,  as  after  treating 
them  with  dilute  nitric  acid  for  half-an-hour  no 
trace  of  any  such  substance  remained. 

Protecti)ig  tubers  by  high  moulding.— A  com- 
munication was  read  from  Mr.  Plowright,  of  Lynn, 
upon  experiments  carried  out  this  season,  in  which 
he  again  maintains  the  efficacy  of  high  moulding 
over  low  moulding,  or  not  earthing  up  at  all.  Mr. 
Murray  observed  that  there  would  be  required 
fuller  details  of  the  experiments  before  the  con- 
clusion could  be  arrived  at  which  Mr.  Plowright 
ado'pted.    He  admitted  that  spores  could  penetrate 


the  Potatoes  through  the  eyes,  but  not  the-  skin, 
but  that  he  had  no  doubt  the  main,  if  not  sole, 
cause  of  impregnation  in  the  tubers  was  by  the 
mycelium  descending  the  stem. 

Cej>halotaxus  Fortunei  (_?).  —  Dr.  Masters  re- 
ported on  the  plant  exhibited  by  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker 
at  the  last  meeting,  and  after  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  fruit  and  foliage  he  is  inclined  to 
think  it  an  undescribed  form  of  the  female  of  some 
spe-ies. 

Picea  pnngens.—  Several  young  Fir  trees  were 
sent  by  Mr.  Waterer,  viz.,  P.  pungens,  called  by 
gardeners  Parryana  glauca,  and  the  green  and 
glaucous  varieties  of  Picea  Engelmanni. 

Cunmvghamia  lanceolata  (jtroliferovs).  —  Dr. 
Masters  showed  specimens  with  the  branch  pro- 
truding through  the  cone.  He  had  examined  it 
and  found  the  so-called  carpellary  scale  which 
carries  the  naked  ovules  in  this  instance  to  be 
cellular  outgrowths  from  the  bract,  and  not  a 
separate  foliar  organ. 

Cordicejis  purpitrea. — Mr.  G.  Murray  exhibited 
specimens  of  ergot  which  he  had  cultivated,  and 
which  had  borne  the  so-called  claviceps  or  cordi- 
ceps,  i  c,  the  ascigerous  condition  of  the  fungus. 

Caragiiata  sanginnea. — This  plant  was  sent  by 
M.  Bruant ;  is  was  discovered  by  M.  Andre  in 
the  Cordilleras  of  New  Grenada.  It  received  the 
Parisian  gold  medal,  but  a  botanical  certificate 
from  the  scientific  committee  only. 

JIi/j>ertroj>hied  root  of  Plum.  —  The  secretary 
exhibited  a  large  tuberous  root  with  rugged  corky 
back  from  a  Winesour  Plum.  It  was  found  10 
inches  or  12  inches  below  the  surface.  The  tree 
had  grown  with  vigour,  but  bore  a  scanty  crop  of 
fruit.  It  came  from  the  garden  of  Mr.  Nelson, 
Hanger  Hill,  Ealing. 
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New  Palm  hiouse  for  Glaenevin.— We 

are  glad  to  be  able  to  mention  that  the  Treasury 
have  decided  on  expending  £4300  on  the  erection 
of  a  new  Palm  house  in  the  Glasnevin  Bo- 
tanical Garden  to  replace  the  existing  building, 
which  was  so  much  damaged  by  the  late  storms. 
Judging  by  the  plans  accepted,  the  new  Palm 
house  will  be  a  very  handsome  structure,  and  ad- 
mirably suited  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
intended. 

Strawberries   all  the  year  round.— I 

herewith  send  you  a  sample  of  Strawberries  which 
we  are  now  gathering  from  plants  layered  in  the 
latter  end  of  June  last.  If  the  plants  are  repotted 
as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  all  gathered,  hardened  off  in 
a  cool  house,  and  in  summer  put  in  a  shady  place, 
keeping  the  flowers  picked  off,  and  paying  attention 
to  watering,  another  good  crop  can  be  got  after 
the  outside  fruit  is  finished,  each  succeeding  batch 
being  treated  in  the  same  way.  A  supply  can 
thus  be  kept  up  the  whole  year  round,  but  in  order 
to  do  so  plenty  of  accommodation  and  hands  are 
necessary,  and  these  are  what  few  gardeners  are 
provided  with. — D.  M.  A. 

*,*  The  fruit,  though  in  a  tin  box,  got  smashed 
in  coming  through  the  post. — Ed. 

Jasmlnum  hirsutum. —  Someone  states  in 
Thb  Garden  that  this  plant  is  not  altogether  to 
be  despised— a  poor  compliment  to  one  of  the 
finest  winter  flowering  plants  in  cultivation.  That  its 
usefulness  is  unrecognised  generally  is  true,  but, 
nevertheless,  when  properly  treated,  its  merits  are 
of  a  very  high  order.  In  a  Birmingham  nursery 
last  November  twelvemonths  I  saw  a  houseful 
of  this  Jasmine,  which  for  beauty  would  have 
borne  comparison  with  the  finest  grown  Bou- 
vardias.  They  were  in  ,6-inch  pots,  about  18 
inches  or  2  feet  in  height,  almost  a  foot  wide,  and 
covered  with  dark  green  foliage  as  healthy  as  that 
of  little  Privet  bushes.  And  the  flowers  !  Not  a 
poor  blossom  or  two  here  and  there,  but  bunches 
like  those  of  J.  gracillimum.  I  was  told  that  this 
Jasmine  was  in  large  demand  for  market  purposes. 
The  cultivation  which  had  produced  such  charm- 
ing plants  was  simple  enough.  Cuttings  were 
struck  in  spring,  and  after  rooting  were  grown  on 
in  a  saturated  stove  temperature  and  manured 


liberally.  This  treatment  induced  quick,  strong 
growth,  which  was  stopped  now  and  then  until  a 
good  foundation  of  shoots  was  laid,  and  then  they 
were  allowed  to  grow  on  until  midsummer,  the 
shoots  beingsupported  by  one  stake,  as  market  Bou- 
vardias  are.  When  the  growth  becomes  long  enough 
the  temperature  is  lowered,  less  atmospheric  mois- 
ture is  given,  and  finally  the  plants  are  exposed  to 
the  sun  and  outdoor  air  for  a  month  or  so.  This 
treatment  ripens  the  growth.  When  cold  weather 
sets  in  the  plants  were  again  housed,  given  a  little 
warmth,  and  the  result  was  a  fine  display  of 
flowers  in  November.  This  is  but  a  common  case 
of  what  may  be  effected  by  means  of  common- 
sense  treatment.  We  are  too  apt  to  condemn  plants 
as  "  not  good  enough,"  when,  perhaps,  like  the  boy 
with  the  oyster,  we  don't  know  how  to  get  the 
goodness  out  of  them. — B. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Ire- 
land.— At  the  last  council  meeting  of  this  society 
(Sir  George  Hudson,  Bart.,  in  the  chair)  the  at- 
tention of  those  present  was  directed  to  a  stand 
of  some  dozen  varieties  of  Pernettya,  forwarded 
by  Lord  James  Butler.  These  exquisite  berry- 
laden  sprays  were  taken  from  plants  growing  in 
the  garden  attached  to  his  lordship's  town  resi- 
dence. Palace  Row,  Rutland  Square,  and  which  he 
had  from  Mr.  Davis,  of  the  Hillsborough  Nur- 
series, County  Down,  with  whom  these  and  many 
other  equally  beautiful  varieties  originated,  all 
being  much  appreciated  by  lovers  of  hardy  orna- 
mental evergreen  shrubs.  The  varieties  exhibited 
showed  strikingly  their  marvellous  wealth  of 
berries  and  the  equally  noteworthy  variety  of 
colour,  from  darkest  maroon  and  brightest  crimson 
to  pearly  whiteness.  The  exhibit  was  regarded 
with  much  interest,  and  was  considered  by  the 
council  to  be  worthy  of  the  very  highest  com- 
mendation. 

Tree  Fern  stems  for  Orchids.— Some 
time  ago  it  was  suggested  in  The  Garden  that 
Tree  Fern  stems  were  in  every  way  preferable  to 
blocks  of  wood  for  epiphytal  Orchids.  I  therefore 
decided  to  try  them  for  some  of  those  choicer  little 
Orchids  which  die  in  pots  or  baskets  and  are  only 
kept  in  moderate  health  when  grown  upon  blocks 
of  wood.  The  results  are  most  satisfactory,  and 
we  are  now  using  Fern  stems  for  many  Orchids, 
even  those  usually  grown  in  peat  and  Sphagnum 
being  now  planted  in  small  pieces  of  Fern  stem 
and  Moss.  It  is  surprising  how  the  roots  of  such 
Orchids  as  Pescatorea,  Odontoglossum  vexil- 
larium,  Cattleyas,  Bolbophyllums,  Burlingtonias, 
and  Dendrobiums  penetrate  a  piece  of  soft  Fern 
stem.  Of  course  there  are  many  Tree  Ferns  whose 
stems  are  as  smooth  and  hard  as  gla.=s,  and  which 
are  therefore  unfitted  for  Orchid  culture,  but  the 
Dicksonias,  whose  stems  are  composed  chiefly  of 
soft,  spongy  roots,  yield  excellent  material  for 
Orchid-growing  purposes,  a  slice  of  their  stem 
being  much  better  than  the  best  peat  fibre  pro- 
curable now-a-days. — B. 


Bananas.— Instead  of  "fruited  in  10-inch  pots  "(p. 
518)  read  "  18-inch  pot3."— W.  J.  Simpson. 

Mr.  James  Garnier,  head  gardener  for  the  past  seven- 
teen years  to  Mitchell  Hem-y,  Esq.,  M.P. ,  Kylemore  Castle, 
Gahvay,  has,  we  hear,  commenced  husiness  as  garden  archi- 
tect and  landscape  gardener,  &c.,  at  17,  Bathgar  Road, 
DuMui. 

Sussex  names.— In  the  dialect  of  West  Snssex, 
"  haps  "  is  commonly  used  instead  of  hasp — the  fastening  of 
a  door,  *tc.  ;  when  applied  to  trees  it  is  merely  a  corruption 
of  Aspen.  Nonesucli  is  the  small  yellow-flowered  plant 
called  Black  Medick,  largely  grown  throughout  the  do\vn 
district  for  sheep  feed,  and  better  known  by  the  local  name 
in  question  than  by  its  botanical  appellation  of  Medicago 
lupulina.  There  is  also  a  well-known  variety  of  Apple 
called  Nonesuch,  and  often  found  in  the  orchards  of  the 
locality  of  which  I  speak.— QtJONIiAM  Cicestrensis. 

Naming  plants. — Four  kinds  qf  plants  or  flowers 
only  can  he  named  at  one  time,  and  this  only  when  good 
specimens  are  sent. 

iJames  of  plants.— Tidmarsh.— Wild  Service  Tree 
(Pyrns    torminalis). — Brooklands. — Lucombe  Oak  (Quercus 

Cerris    Lucombeana. R.    G.   Brown. — 1,    Alocasia   me- 

tallica  ;  2,  cannot  name  the  Croton  without  fuller  material ; 

3,  Centropogon    Lucyanua  ;  4,   Adiantum  tenerum. J. 

Carter  &    Co.— Ke.xt  week. r.  G.— 1,  Microlepia  hirta  ; 

2,  Cypripedium  venustum  ;  3,  Adiantum  cardiochlajnum  ; 

4,  DavaUia  canariensis. J.  C.—\,  Asplenium  lucidum  ; 

2,  A.  Nidus  avis ;  3,  A.  Fabianum  ;  4,  Pteris  tremula. 

J.  H.—  Next  week. 
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Tills  is  an  Art 
Which  does  menrf  Nature  :  change  it  rather  :  Iv.ifc 
Thb  akt  itself  13  Naiuke."— S/iafespearc. 


CHRISTMAS  DECORA.TIONS. 
Roses — yes  —  doubtless —  for  what  flower,  after 
all,  can  vie  with  the  Rose  in  beauty,  fragrance, 
and  sentiment  ?  The  latter  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a 
powerful  constituent  in  all  flowers  used  for  clothing 
or  adornment  of  the  altar  or  the  hearth  at  Christ- 
mastide.  Hitherto  the  scarcity  of  Roses  at  this 
season  has  to  a  great  extent  limited  or  wholly  pre- 
vented their  use  ;  but  that  scarcity  is  not  likely  to 
prove  prohibitory  in  the  future.  Possibly  the  ex- 
pense of  their  production  will  always  give  con- 
siderable value  to  Roses  at  Christmas ;  and  if  it 
should  become  the  fashion  to  use  them  extensively 
for  Christmas  decorations,  the  growing  and  ever- 
widening  demand  will  also  tend  to  keep  up  or 
even  enhance  their  prices.  But  this  ought  to  prove 
an  additional  motive  for  their  use.  When  anxious 
to  express  gratitude  to  our  benefactors,  we  pre- 
sent them  with  our  most  costly  ofEerings ;  and  it 
is  poor  devotion  that  contents  itself  with  cheap 
and  common  flowers  when  others  are  well 
within  reach.  The  introduction  of  Roses  for 
Christmas  decorations  would  marvellously  im- 
prove them.  Nearly  all  decorations  are  spoilt 
through  complexity  and  superfluity.  There  are 
too  many  flowers,  and  they  are  far  too  much 
mixed.  Quantities  of  common  things  are  heaped  up 
on  our  tables  and  on  our  altars,  as  if  this  mere 
mass  would  atone  for  the  lack  of  quality  and  the 
absence  of  taste  in  their  disposition  and  arrange- 
ment. Limit  the  decorations  as  far  as  may  be  to 
one  species  of  flower,  even  though  that  be  one  of 
such  almost  innumerable  varieties  as  the  Rosei 
and  we  lay  the  basis  of  simplicity  and  choiceness 
in  our  decorative  arrangements.  What,  for  exam- 
ple, amid  all  the  prodigal  profusion  of  decorative 
material,  ranging  from  the  most  fragrant  Valley 
Lily  to  the  most  gorgeous  Orchids,  could  equal  in 
chasteness,  fitness,  and  sweetness  an  arrangement 
formed  wholly  of 

NiPHETOS  Rose  on  a  base  of  Holly  leaves  and 
coral  berries  ?  The  latter  are  so  essential  to  Christ- 
mastide  that  it  is  by  no  means  needful  to  dis- 
pense with  them,  even  in  Rose  decorations 
Rose  leaves  and  sprigs  go  well  with  Roses, 
and  the  one  need  not  supersede  the  other, 
Niphetos  is  likely  to  prove  the  great  Christmas 
Rose  of  the  near  future.  Its  spotless  whiteness, 
especially  when  grown  under  glass  or  forced  out 
of  season,  specially  fit  it  for  this  purpose.  I  may 
be  wrong,  and  it  may  seem  a  daring  proposition  to 
advance,  but  probably  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  all  coloured  flowers  will  be  rejected  for  the 
Christmas  decorations  of  churches.  Niphetos  has 
also  marvellous  staying  powers  and  great  beauty 
when  in  a  half -developed  state ;  hence  it  has 
been  called  with  much  truth  and  vividness  of  de- 
scription the  Magnolia  Rose.  Its  mode  of  growth 
and  of  blooming  will  also  enable  it  to  be  grown  to 
time  and  in  quantity  with  more  ease  than  perhaps 
any  other  Rose.  In  light  warm  houses  trained  up 
walls  or  near  the  roof  Niphetos  can  be  had  in 
plenty  even  at  Christmastide.  Probably  the 
next  best  Rose  for  this  purpose  may  prove  to  be 
that  very  old  Noisette, 

LamABQITE.  This  flowers  freely  in  clusters  from 
breaks  on  wood  of  the  current  year,  and  though 


described  in  catalogues  as  of  a  pale  lemon  colour,  it 
is  really  under  glass  in  winter  white  as  driven 
snow.  Boule  de  Neige  is  another  Rose,  though 
classed  among  Perpetuals,  that  I  have  great  hope 
of  for  this  purpose.  And  could  we  only  get  a  white 
La  France,  that  would  probably  form  a  rival  of 
Niphetos  itself,  as  the  natural  habit  of  La 
France  seems  to  be  to  bloom  and  grow,  and  grow 
and  bloom  in  perpetuity.     Among 

Teas  we  have  few  pure  whites  except  Inno- 
cente  Pirola,  which  assumes  a  good  white  colour 
under  glass,  but  has  a  dash  of  pink  in  it  in 
the  open  air.  Madame  Willermoz,  Souvenir  d'Elise, 
Rubens,  and  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neron  are  also 
almost  pure  white  under  glass.  Some  of  the  pale 
yellows  or  skin-coloured  Roses,  such  as  Solfaterre, 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  Madame  Caroline  Knster, 
Celine  Forestier,  and  Triomphe  deRennesarealsoso 
pale  when  grown  out  of  season  under  glass  as  to 
give  much  of  the  effect  of  white  in  decorations 
under  artificial  light.  Those  who  do  not  limit 
themselves  to  whites  or  pale  yellows,  could  find 
abundant  material  in  the  fuller  coloured  Marechal 
Niel,  President,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Souvenir  d'Elise, 
Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Madame  Falcot,  Homfere,  Isa- 
bella Sprunt,  Souvenir  de  la^Malmaison  (that  comes 
nearly  white  under  glass,  and  should  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  foregoing),  Devoniensis,  Catherine 
Mermet,  Bougfere,  Bourbon  Queen,  &c. 

Hybeid  Pekpbttjals. — Doubtless,  too,  many  of 
these  of  all  colours,  sorts,  and  sizes  could  be 
pruned,  trained,  treated,  and  timed  to  bloom  at 
Christmas  so  soon  as  a  sufliciently  brisk  demand 
is  created  for  them.  Such  very  satisfactory  white 
Perpetuals,  for  instance,  as  those  of  the  Baroness 
Rothschild  type,  the  White  Baroness,  Mabel  Mor- 
rison, and  MerveilledeLyon  under  glass  and  timed 
to  bloom  at  Christmas,  would  prove  among  the  best 
and  most  striking  of  all  Roses  for  adorning  our  altars 
and  homes  at  this  festive  season.  But  enough  has 
been  said  to  draw  attention  to  this  new  field  of 
usefulness  and  popularity  for  the  Rose  in  the  de- 
corative arrangements  of  the  future.  The  great 
want  at  present  is  more  free  growing  surer  blooming 
white  Roses  of  the  general  habit  and  character  of 
Niphetos,  Boule  de  Neige,  and  La  France.  Careful 
observers  will  hardly  fail  to  note  that  each  of  these 
stand  out  distinct  in  the  classes  in  which  they  are 
placed.  Niphetos  is  like  no  other  Tea  Rose  in 
character  and  constitution  ;  neither  are  Boule  de 
Neige  and  La  France  like  any  other  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals. It  is,  therefore,  to  be  hoped  that  M.  Bruant 
or  some  other  of  our  Rose  hybridists  will  make 
these  or  other  Roses  the  parents  of  new  families, 
that  will  render  Christmas  Rose  decorations  more 
common  as  well  as  more  easy.  They  are  possible 
now  ;  in  the  near  future  they  will  possibly  become 
as  common  at  Christmas  as  are  Arums,  Ste- 
phanotis.  Lilacs,  Azaleas,  Poinsettias,  Camellias, 
Heaths,  Primulas,  and  many  kinds  of  bulbous 
plants.  D.  T.  Fish. 

MuBcarl  pallens. — For  some  time  past  we 
have  watched  with  regret  the  gradual  falling  off 
of  our  border  flowers,  until  now  we  have  very  few 
indeed.  Most  noticeable  amongst  those  now  in 
bloom  is  Muscari  pallens,  a  small  bulbous  plant 
from  the  Crimea,  which  produces  its  pretty  pale 
blue  flowers  in  racemes  about  4  inches  high.  These 
rise  from  tufts  of  Grass-like  foliage  and  are  quite 
numerous  if  the  bulbs  remain  undisturbed  a  year 
or  two.  Ours  are  growing  on  the  sunny  side  of  a 
rocky  bed  close  to  the  Grass,  a  position  in  which 
they  do  well.  They  come  into  flower  at  this 
season  and  continue  to  do  so  for  weeks  at  a  time. 


They  are  well  worth  a  place  in  the  front  of  the 
herbaceous  border,  or  near  stepping-stones  in  the 
rock  garden.— T.  Jennings,  Bicldey. 


NOTES  FROM  HECKFIELD. 

Top-dressing  fruit  tree  borders.—  With 
even  the  most  superficial  thinkers  it  can  scarcely 
need  a  moment's  consideration  to  decide  on  the 
desirability  o£  keeping  the  roots  of  fruit  trees  on 
the  surface  of  the  border,  or  rather  as  near  the 
surface  as  is  consistent  with  safety  from  injurious 
effects  by  drought  or  frost.  Some  may  ask,  but  why 
on  the  surface  ?  why  should  not  the  entire  border 
be  occupied  ?  To  which  I  reply,  by  all  means ;  and 
the  best  way  of  ensuring  this  is  to  constantly  en- 
courage the  roots  upwards,  for,  in  spite  of  every 
effort  to  the  contrary,  a  certain  percentage  in 
course  of  time  will  inevitably  strike  downwards, 
but  these  are  invariably  the  roots  that  are  of  least 
consequence,  and  can  the  more  willingly  be  dis- 
regarded when  it  is  considered  that  even  if  these 
thick  roots  were  near  the  surface  they  could  not 
be  appreciably  benefited  by  air  and  sunheat — cer- 
tainly not  in  anything  like  the  proportion  that 
smaller  roots  would  be  by  the  same  natural  means. 
But  now,  as  to  how  the  roots  are  to  be  kept  near 
the  surface  ;  I  only  know  of  one  way,  and  that  is 
by  the  regular  annual,  at  least,  application  of  fresh 
soil  or  manure,  or  of  both  in  combination  as  may 
be  required  by  the  varying  kinds  of  fruits  that 
are  to  be  operated  on.  Vines,  Peaches,  and  Figs, 
outdoors  and  in,  most  relish  a  top-dressing  of  good 
fresh  turf,  half-inch  bones,  and  old  or  decom- 
posed cow  manure,  and  old  mortar  rubble, 
or,  failing  this,  chalk.  Half  a  bushel  of 
bones,  a  couple  of  bushels  of  mortar  scraps, 
or  chalk,  a  cartload  of  cow  manure,  and  three 
cartloads  of  fresh  loam,  thoroughly  incorporated, 
are  about  the  proportions  we  use,  and  this 
mixture  is  applied  directly  to  the  roots,  all  loose 
and  inert  top  soil  being  previously  removed,  and 
to  make  certain  of  gaining  the  fullest  benefit  of 
the  dressing,  a  slight  mulching  of  droppings  is 
placed  over  the  new  top  dressing;  this  helps  to 
keep  the  new  soil  in  a  moist  condition,  a  state 
which  most  favours  renewed  root  action.  All  our 
fruit  borders  have  such  a  dressing  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  and  in  addition  have  one,  and  some- 
times two  good  mulchings  of  manure  in  the  height 
of  the  growing  season.  Apricots,  Pears,  and  fa- 
vourite kinds  of  Apples  and  Plums  also  come  in 
for  a  share  of  such  dressings,  but  they  are  not  so 
fastidious  as  to  materials  ;  therefore  for  the  most 
part  the  refuse  soil  from  Vine  borders  is  given 
to  them,  but  a  larger  amount  of  manure  by  way 
of  mulching.  I  may  add  that  Peaches  and  Apricots 
cannot  have  the  soil  too  firm.  I  constantly  note 
that  where  the  soil  of  the  borders  has  been  the 
most  trampled,  there  the  roots  are  in  greatest 
quantity,  not  the  thickest,  but  most  fibred  or 
lateralled  and  succulent. 

A  new  way  of  root  pruning.— A  large 
proportion  of  our  Pear  trees  are  growing  on  borders, 
that  of  necessity,  owing  to  restricted  space,  have  to 
be  cropped  with  sundry  other  plants.  At  one  time 
I  was  disposed  to  consider  such  a  state  of  things 
as  an  unmixed  evil,  but  after  long  experience  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  so  far  from 
its  being  a  positive  disadvantage,  the  system 
has  its  meritorious  features.  Our  soil  is  a  light, 
deep  loam,  resting  on  gravel,  and  the  roots  of  all 
fruit  trees,  if  left  to  themselves,  soon  disappear, 
and  bore  their  way  into  the  depths  of  the  gravel, 
and  when  this  happens,  fruiting  becomes  either 
all  but  nil  or  worthless  through  scab  and  rust. 
Our  remedy  used  to  be  root-pruning  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  that  term ;  now  we  have  no  need  to  prac- 
tice such  severe  measures.  The  trenching  and 
feeding  needed  for  Roses,  herbaceous  plants,  and 
vegetables  doubly  benefit  the  fruit  trees  also,  first 
by  disturbing  the  roots  and  drawing  them  up  to 
the  surface  when  trenching ;  and  secondly,  surface 
rooting  is  induced  by  the  manure  required  for  the 
other  plants,  and  that  the  plan  answers  the  always 
heavy  crops  of  clean  fruit  is  abundant  evidence. 
As  showing  my  own  faith  in  this  mode  of  culture 
for  Apples  and  Pears,  a  quantity  are  now  being 
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planted  and  the  borders  filled  with  herbaceons 
perennials,  which  will  be  lifted  every  alternate 
year  for  the  purpose  of  trenching  and  manuring 
the  ground. 

Double  cropping  of  vegetable  quar- 
ters.—Greediness  led  to  a  trial  of  this  mode  of  cul- 
ture on  the  vegetable  quarters,  and  we  have  had  to 
pay  very  dearly  for  the  experiment.  Asparagus 
planted  in  rows  i  feet  asunder  seemed  such  a 
waste  of  ground  that  we  must  needs  plant  Cauli- 
flowers and  Early  Potatoes  between  the  rows.  The 
result  was  just  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected had  we  exercised  a  reasonable  amount 
of  thought  about  it,  but  then  we  did 
not.  Potatoes  and  Cauliflowers  were  wanted, 
and  so  was  Asparagus,  too,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  but  then  this,  we  knew,  could  not  be  had 
for  a  couple  of  years,  and  in  the  meantime  we 
would  be  clever,  and  have  a  crop  of  some  other 
vegetable,  which  we  got ;  but  the  Asparagus,  well, 
it  was  so  injured  by  the  growth  and  gathering  of 
the  other  crops  that  it  might  as  well  not  have 
been  planted.  But,  after  all,  the  planting  of  the 
Asparagus,  if  a  failure  in  itself,  has  yielded  a  crop 
of  wisdom,  for  the  lesson  will  not  be  forgotten. 

Plants  that  bear  crowding.— Whilst 
on  the  above  subject,  however,  it  may  be  in- 
teresting to  note  how  singularly  different  it  is 
with  some  kinds  of  plants— plants  that  really 
seem  to  do  best  when  thickly  planted.  Take 
Rhododendrons,  for  instance  ;  they  grow  away 
with  so  much  more  freedom  when  thick  on  the 
ground  that,  with  a  view  of  quick  furnishing,  it 
really  is  worth  while  to  plant  thickly  and  thin 
out  as  soon  as  they  are  likely  to  get  over-crowded. 
Hardy  Ferns  are  another  notable  example,  for  the 
more  the  roots  get  matted  together  with  one 
another  the  greater  the  vigour  of  the  plants. 
Hardy  Heaths  and  the  Irish  Heaths  (Menziesias) 
are  the  same,  and  even  of  some  vegetables  a 
greater  aggregate  weight  can  be  had  when  left 
thick  than  if  carefully  thinned.  Onions  are,  per- 
haps, the  best  example,  for  at  least  double  the 
weight  of  produce  can  be  had  from  non-thinned 
beds  than  from  carefully  thinned  ones.  Of  course 
I  say  nothing  about  size — a  point  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  consider  when  pickles  are  wanted. 
Early  Horn  Carrots  are  also  a  most  striking  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule  of  improvement  of  pro- 
duce by  thinning  ;  these  should  never  be  thinned, 
but,  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  would  be  unrea- 
sonable to  sow  very  thickly.  I  am  sorry  not  to  be 
able  to  add  what  would  probably  be  the  most  pro- 
fitable bit  of  information  on  this  subject,  namely, 
the  why  of  this  divergence  in  plants  that  other- 
wise are  so  closely  allied.  W.  Wildsmith. 


PLANTS  IN  ELOWEE. 

Achimenes  coccinea.— I  semi  you  a  few  sprays  of 
this  Achimenes  to  sho\v  how  briglit  and  showy  they  are  just 
now  in  the  stove  niixctl  with  various  indoor  winter-bloom 
ing  plants.— J.  C. 

The  Glastonbury  Thorn.— I  send  you  some  blooms 
of  this  Thoru  gathered  in  this  parl£  to-day.  Although  fre 
(iuently  in  bloom  about  Christmas,  we  have  seldom  ob 
served  it  so  early  as  this.— J.  M.  Ostlik,  Rmjal  Victoria 
Park,  Balh. 

Erica  caffra  nana  — Amongst  winter-bloom- 
ing Heaths  this  is  one  of  the  best.  It  is  excep- 
tionally dwarf  and  compact  in  growth,  and  when 
well  grown  becomes  smothered  with  small  white 
flowers.  It  is  one  of  the  Cape  Heaths,  which 
may  be  grown  with  as  little  trouble  as  a  Cytisus 
or  an  Azalea,  and  the  time  of  year  at  which  it 
flowers  renders  it  valuable  for  those  who  have  to 
keep  up  a  supply  of  flowering  plants  all  the  year 
round. — J.  C.  B. 

Bouvatdia  RoezU.— This  pretty  Bouvardia, 
which  was  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Henderson  some 
half-dozen  years  ago,  appears  to  have  now  almost 
dropped  out  of  cultivation,  though  there  is  a 
sturdy  little  specimen  of  it  in  flower  at  the  present 
time  in  the  X  range  at  Kew.  The  blossoms,  which 
seem  generally  arranged  in  a  trifoliate  manner,  are 
hairy  and  firmer  in  texture  than  those  of  most  of 
the  other  kinds  of  Bouvardias.  They  are,  too,  of 
unusual  substance  and  deep  pink  in  colour,  with 


the  interior  of  the  throat  and  centre  paler  in  hue. 
They  resemble  in  colour  the  garden  variety  called 
Maiden's  Blush,  but  they  are  shorter  in  the  tube 
and  of  greater  substance  than  those  of  that_kind, 
which  is  also  without  the  light  centre.  Some 
hybrids  have  been  sent  out  between  this  Bouvardia 
and,  it  is  said,  B,  flava,  but  though  pretty  and 
distinct  they  are  not  much  grown.  They  are 
named  conspicua,  unique,  and  vivicans,  all  of 
which  have  the  hairy  foliage  of  RoezU.  They  are 
all  very  subject  to  the  attacks  of  red  spider,  which 
greatly  disfigures  the  leaves,  and  to  this  fact  no 
doubt  must  be  ascribed  their  want  of  popularity. 
— H.  P. 

Hakea  laurina. — I  send  you  a  flowering 
branch  of  what  is  called  here  the  crimson  Eu- 
calyptus ;  it  is  now  blooming  freely  in  the  nurserj' 
of  Mons.  Martichon,  of  this  place.  The  blossoms 
sent  are  from  a  large  shrub-like  tree  about  15  feet 
high  ;  but,  curious  and  attractive  as  they  are,  on 
close  inspection  they  do  not  make  the  show  one 
would  imagine  they  would  on  the  tree ;  never- 
theless, they  are  extremely  interesting. — J.  L., 
Cannes. 

*j,*  The  name  of  the  shrub  sent  is  Hakea 
laurina,  a  native  of  Australia.  The  leaves  are  lance 
shaped,  blunt  pointed,  of  leathery  texture,  and  of 
a  glaucous  grey  tint.  The  flowers  are  borne  in 
clusters  from  the  leaf  axils  ;  they  consist  of  a 
crowd  of  crimson  stamens,  which  turn  yellow  on 
expansion.  It  is  a  strikingly  pretty  shrub,  and 
one  that  has  not  yet  been  figured.— Ed. 

Grevillea  alpina. — A  handsome  addition  to 
cultivated  Grevilleas  is  now  in  flower  at  Kew  under 
this  name.  It  is  not  unlike  G.  elegans  in  habit 
and  flowers  but  differs  from  that  species  in  having 
longer  leaves,  and,  as  far  as  one  can  judge  by  the 
plant  at  Kew,  in  being  much  more  floriferous. 
We  were  informed  that  G.  alpina  was  received 
from  the  Adelaide  Botanic  Gardens  under  the 
name  of  G.  Dallachiana.  The  Grevilleas  are 
beautiful  greenhouse  plants,  which  grow  into 
handsome  little  bushes  in  a  short  time,  and  pro- 
duce an  abundance  of  eardrop-like  flowers  nearly 
the  whole  year  round. 

Discaria  longispina.— This  is  nearly  re- 
lated to  the  CoUetias,  and,  like  them,  is  a  very 
spiny  shrub,  in  which  the  leaves  are  frequently 
scarcely  developed,  while  in  others  they  are  more 
numerous.  It  is  a  native  of  South  America,  and 
is  rather  tender  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
unless  protected  by  a  wall  or  afforded  a  slight 
amount  of  shelter  in  some  way  or  other.  As 
generally  seen,  it  has  by  no  means  a  taking  ap- 
pearance, but  on  a  dwarf  wall  outside  of  the 
"["range  at  Kew  it  is  in  a  very  thriving  condition, 
and  at  the  present  time  studded  with  small  white 
Lily-of-the-Valley-like  flowers,  though  its  usual 
time  of  flowering  is  late  in  the  spring.  It  is  more 
interesting  than  beautiful,  yet  the  paucity  of  out- 
door flowers  at  this  time  of  the  year  enhances  its 
value. — Alpha. 

Aphelandra  Chamissoniana  is  a  hand- 
some yellow-flowered  species  of  this  useful 
winter-blooming  genus,  sometimes  met  with  under 
the  name  A.  punctata,  by  which  it  was  known 
when  distributed  by  Mr.  Bull  last  year,  who  in- 
troduced it  from  S.  America.  The  flowers  are 
produced  on|a  quadrangular  spike,  and  are  bright 
sulphur-yellow  in  colour  with  a  tinge  of  green  at 
the  tips.  Along  with  each  flower  a  long  toothed 
bract  is  produced  of  the  same  colour  as  the  flowers. 
The  lea-ves,  which  are  variegated,  have  an  irregular 
band  of  white  running  along  the  principal  nerves. 
As  is  the  case  with  the  rest  of  the  cultivated  Aphe- 
landras,  A.  Chamissoniana  is  easily  propagated 
and  grown,  and  flowers  when  only  1  foot  in  height, 
so  that  it  is  likely  to  prove  a  useful  addition  to 
our  winter-blooming  stove  plants. 

Primulas  and  Cyclamens  at  Reading- 

— The  houses  in  Messrs.  Sutton's  grounds,  at  Read- 
ing, are  at  present  entirely  filled  with  flowering 
plants  of  Primulas  and  Cyclamens,  and  the  display 
is  fully  equal  to  that  of  any  previous  year.  None 
of  the  plants  are  grown  for  sale,  all  being  reserved 
for  seeding  purposes,  and  experience  has  shown 
that  the  higher  and  more  perfect  the  culture,  the 


more  robust  and  better  the  seeds,  and  vice  versa. 
Of  Primulas  the  variety  is  Svery  great,  crosses  and 
recrosses  with  good  kinds  having  resulted  in  unex- 
pected breaks,  particularly  as  regards  colour,  there 
being  amongst  them  a  veritable  true  blue,  a  deep 
crimson,  an  intense  scarlet,  pure  yellow,  with  rosy 
tinted  edge,  and  many  others.  A  pure  white  variety 
which  has  been  named  Snowdrift,  the  seed  of 
which  is  to  be  put  in  commerce  this  year,  is  a  per- 
fect model,  both  as  to  habit,  handsome  foliage, 
and  floriferousness.  Cyclamens  are  just  as  good 
as  the  Primulas ;  the  variety  is  much  less,  but  this 
is  an  advantage  rather  than  otherwise.  Pure  whites, 
and  whites  with  a  rosy  tint,  purples  and  crimsons, 
are  the  predominating  colours,  and  all  the  flowers 
are  remarkable  for  great  width  of  petal,  size,  and 
substance,  in  this  latter  respect  partaking  of  the 
character  of  the  foliage,  whilst  the  system  of  cul- 
ture no  doubt  has  something  to  do  with  the  excel- 
lence of  both  flowers  and  foliage. — 'W.  W.  H. 

Drosera  Whittakeri.— This  is  a  rare  little 
Australian  Sundew,  not.  unlike  D.  spathulata, 
which  comes  from  the  same  country.  Its  leaves, 
which  are  rosulate  and  pale  green,  have  their 
margins  incurved,  tongue-shaped,  and  covered  with 
the  glandular  hairs  common  to  the  genus,  but  dis- 
tinct in  being  white  instead  of  red-tipped.  The 
flowers,  which  are  pure  white,  are  about  the  size 
of  a  Buttercup,  and  are  borne  singly  on  the  end 
of  a  3-inch  flower-stalk,  which  is  pushed  up  from 
the  centre  of  the  rosette  of  leaves.  D.  Whittakeri 
belongs  to  that  section  of  the  genus  characterised 
by  a  small  pea-like  tuber  which  forms  at  the  base 
of  the  root-stock.  In  the  dry  season  the  whole  of 
the  plant  perishes  with  the  exception  of  this  little 
tuber,  which  reappears  during  the  rainy  or  winter 
season.  There  is  a  pan  of  this  species  among  the 
insectivorous  plants  at  Kew,  where  we  have  been 
acquainted  with  it  for  some  years.  One  of  the 
plants  is  now  bearing  a  flower.  Australia  is  pecu- 
liarly rich  in  species  of  Drosera,  over  forty  being 
described^  as  natives  of  that  country.  Of  these, 
D.  Whittakeri,  D.  spathulata,  D.  binata,  and  D. 
auriculata  are  the  only  species  known  to  be  in 
cultivation  in  this  country. 


Goat  moth  caterpillar.— I  should  recom- 
mend Mr.  W.  Richardson  (p.  535)  to  try  and 
destroy  the  goat  moth  caterpillars  by  passing  a 
sharp  pointed  wire  into  the  hole,  and  trying  to 
reach  the  insect  with  it  if  this  does  not  succeed 
put  a  piece  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  about  the 
size  of  a  Hazel  nut,  into  the  end  of  a  piece  of  clay 
rolled  up  into  the  form  of  a  finger.  Thrust  this 
as  far  up  the  hole  as  possible,  and  close  the 
entrance  as  tightly  as  possible  with  clay.  Cyanide 
of  potassium  is  a  very  deadly  poison,  and  should 
be  handled  with  every  care  ;  its  smell  is  very  de- 
structive to  insect  life  in  a  confined  place. — G.  S.  S. 

Construction  of  glasshouses.— In  The 
Garden  of  December  1  "  J.  S.  W.,"  in  writing  on 
the  above  subject,  suggests  that  "  the  future  glass 
roof  will  have  to  cover  all  in,  and  leave  neither 
woodwork  nor  putty  exposed  to  the  weather."  May 
I  inform  him  that  roofs  constructed  in  the  way  he 
thinks  so  desirable  are  by  no  means  novel,  as  I 
have  seen  several  of  them  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  where  there  is  no  woodwork  at  all  ex- 
posed to  the  weather  except  the  two  ends,  whilst 
they  are  acknowledged  to  be  water  and  wind- 
tight,  giving  the  maximum  of  light  and  dispensing 
with  the  cost  of  the  annual  painting  ?  If  your 
correspondent  lives  near  London  and  will  visit 
the  Zoological  Gardens  in  Regent's  Park,  he  will 
there  see  a  roof  constructed  on  this  plan,  and  he 
will  at  the  same  time  be  able  to  ask  any  questions 
as  to  its  adaptability  for  horticultural  purposes. 
I  may  mention  that  this  week  I  saw  a  similar 
house  that  stood  the  full  fury  of  the  recent  storm 
without  a  fracture,  whilst  a  few  yards  from  it 
hoardings,  chimney-pots,  &c  ,  were  blown  about  in 
all  directions,  and  the  roofs  of  three  other  green- 
houses were  almost  destroyed. — W.  M. 

Oiled  calico.— A  correspondent  a  couple  of  weeks  ago 
asked  where  he  could  procure  this.  As  no  one  hasanswered 
his  query,  I  may  say  that  there  is  no  occasion  to  buy  it  at 
all ;  let  hkn  stretch  his  caUco  on  the  frames  required,  then 
size  it,  and  afterwards  give  it  a  coat  of  boiled  linseed  oil, 
and  he  will  And  it  all  that  he  requires.— DELTA. 
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DIPL4.DENIAS  FOR  DECORATIVE  USES. 

For  the  embellishment  of  epergnes  and  small 
specimen  glasses  on  the  dinner  table,  the  blos- 
soms of  all  the  cultivated  species  of  Dipladenia 
are  most  valuable,  usually  lasting  several  days 
when  placed  in  water  or  damp  Moss.  All  of  the 
various  shades  of  colour  to  be  found  in  Dipla- 


opportunity  offers.  The  most  useful  Dipladenia 
in  bouquets  and  similar  arrangements  is  perhaps 
the  Bolivian  one  just  alluded  to,  and  this  should 
also  be  grown  by  all  who  have  not  yet  got  it  in 
conjunction  with  the  variety  under  notice. 
GunnersVury  House.  JAMES  PIUDSON. 


Clerodendronfallax— Like  "  H."(p  508), 
I  have  also  grown  this  Olerodendron  in  small  pots 
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denia  flowers  have  a  telling  effect  under  artificial 
light ;  each  flower  can  also  be  used  without  sacri- 
ficing half-developed  buds.  Under  cultivation, 
too,  but  little  room  is  required  in  which  to  grow 
Dipladenias,  i.e.,  if  trained  on  wires  near  the  glass, 
the  space  underneath  being  left  available  forshade- 
loving  subjects.  We  grow  them  in  this  manner,  and 
when  in  bloom  they  are  very  effective,  the  flower- 
trusses  beingallowed  to  hangalittlebelow  the  wires. 
Dipladenia  amceua  here  represented  is,  I  think, 
ene  of  the  most  chaste  and  beautiful  of  the  whole 
genus.  It  is  invariably  admired,  and  may  some- 
times be  seen  painted  on  dessert  dishes  and  fire 
screens.  In  the  case  of  the  high-coloured  varieties, 
such  as  D.  insignis  and  D.  Brearleyana,  the  colour 
deepens  with  age,  but  in  that  of  D.  amosna  it 
fades  off  to  a  lovely  pale  pink  or  flesh  colour. 
With  the  exception  of  D.  boliviensis,  it  is  perhaps 
the  latest  in  bloom  in  the  late  autumn,  when  each 
flower  is  valuable  in  some  way  or  other.  Those 
who  do  not  grow  this  kind  should  do  so  when  an 


for  decorative  purposes,  and  have  found  it  to  be 
very  useful  late  in  the  autumn.  Ours  were  struck 
from  cuttings  and  flowered  in  4-inch  pots.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  in  this  locality  the  fogs 
from  which  we  suffer  in  the  autumn  are  so  de- 
structive, that  in  two  or  three  days  every  flower 
and  bud  nearly  developed  were  lying  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  pot  and  on  the  floor  of  the  house,  and 
this,  too,  when  they  were  in  full  bloom.  I  mean 
to  try  them  again,  however,  and  will  contrive  to 
get  them  into  flower  during  August  and  September, 
instead  of  two  months  later.  By  this  earlier 
flowering,  we  hope  to  avoid  the  deleterious  effects 
of  London  fogs. — J.  Hudson. 

Bromellads  as  decorative  plants. — 
These  are  much  more  in  favour  in  France  than 
with  us,  and  some  of  them  are  largely  grown  for 
decorative  purposes  by  the  Paris  market  growers 
and  nurserymen.  Considering  how  well  they  bear 
the  close  dry  atmosphere  of  apartments,  and  how 
suitable  many  of  them  are  for  growing  in  smal  1 


pots,  the  wonder  is  that  some  at  least  of  this  large 
family  should  not  have  found  favour  as  market 
plants  in  this  country.  One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing things  I  ever  saw  in  Paris  market  gardens  was 
the  culture  of  Vriesia  psittaoina  on  a  large  scale. 
There  were  thousands  of  them  all  planted  out  in  the 
way  Paris  market  gardeners  grow  so  many  of  their 
plants — in  light  frames.  In  this  way  they  quickly 
made  nice  little  specimens  suitable  for  decorative 
purposes.  The  kinds  most  favoured  by  M.  Duval, 
who  grows  them  by  the  thousand  for  this  purpose, 
are  Vriesia  splendens,  Caraguata  lingulata,  Nidu- 
larium  splendens  and  Innooenti. — J.  C.  B. 


NOTES    FROM    FRANCE. 

New  esculents. — In  addition  to  the  species 
of  Potato  which  was  recently  described  in  The 
Garden,  the  French  have  taken  in  hand  two  other 
esculents  hitherto  not  known  to  European  cultiva- 
tors, and  from  which  good  results  are  expected. 
As  some  of  your  readers  may  be  aware,  the  Society 
of  Acclimatation  offers  a  prize  of  500  francs  for 
the  introduction  of  an  esculent  which  can  be  used 
as  human  food.  Tliis  prize  has  lately  been  awarded 
to  M.  Paillieus  for  Canna  edulis,  or  Capucho,  as  it 
is  called  in  its  native  country.  It  has  been  grown 
for  years  by  M.  Paillieus,  and,  having  been  tasted 
by  competent  judges,  has  been  pronounced  worthy 
of  taking  rank  with  the  vegetables  commonly 
grown  in  gardens  at  the  present  time.  M.  Paillieux 
does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  furnished  any 
cultural  details  respecting  this  edible  Canna,  and 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  it  has 
been  grown  in  the  northern  parts  of  France  or  in 
one  of  the  warmer  districts  of  that  country.  Of 
the  Gobo,  or  edible  Burdock,  we  have  more  detailed 
information,  and  seeing  that  no  doubt  exists  of 
its  being  but  a  variety  of  our  own  wild  Burdock 
(Lappa  major),  its  suitability  for  northern  cli- 
mates cannot  be  questioned.  This  Burdock  is  a 
native  of  Japan,  and,  although  introduced  years 
ago  by  Von  Siebold,  has  never  had  a  fair  trial 
until  taken  in  hand  by  M.  Dybouski,  of  the  Agri- 
cultural School  of  Grignon,  who  was  fortunate  in 
obtaining  seeds  of  the  true  variety  direct  from 
Japan.  Briefly  stated,  this  edible  Burdock  is  of 
very  easy  culture,  thriving  in  almost  any  soil,  but 
naturally  preferring  good,  well-cultivated  ground. 
Deep  cultivation  is,  however,  imperative,  owing  to 
the  edible  portion  running  down  about  a  foot  into 
the  earth.  It  may  be  cooked  and  prepared  in  the 
same  manner  as  Salsafy,  which  it  much  resembles 
in  flavour.  Sown  in  March  and  not  transplanted, 
it  is  ready  for  use  in  three  months,  but  if  pricked 
out  it  will  be  in  good  condition  in  autumn  and 
during  the  winter. 

New  type  of  Celery.— Under  the  name  of 
Celeri  Blanc,  or  Celeri  Chemin,  the  Paris  market 
gardeners  are  growing  a  kind  of  Celery  which 
appears  likely  to  effect  a  complete  revolution  in 
the  culture  of  this  vegetable  asgenerally  practised. 
This  will  be  readily  understood  when  I  say  that 
the  leaf-stalks  of  this  Celery  come  naturally  white 
and  tender,  and  therefore  in  its  case  no  earthing 
up  is  required.  The  importance  of  this  fact  will 
be  realised  by  those  who  annually  grow  large 
breadths  of  this  esculent,  and  more  especially  by 
those  who  grow  for  profit,  for  if  the  labour  which 
blanching  involves  can  be  dispensed  with.  Celery 
may  be  grown  almost  as  cheaply  and  with  as 
little  trouble  as  Cabbages.  Curiously  enough, 
although  this  Celery  v:as  raised  in  1875,  it  seems 
net  to  have  been  heard  of  until  quite  recently 
outside  of  the  market  gardens  and  maikets  of 
Paris.  The  raiser  simply  contented  himself  with 
growing  it  largely  himself  and  distributing  it 
among  neighbouring  growers,  but  so  quickly  did 
the  Paris  market  gardeners  recognise  its  merit 
that  at  the  present  time  scarcely  any  other 
kind  is  brought  into  the  Halles  Centrales.  We  may 
therefore  safely  assume  that  the  merits  of  this 
Celery  have  been  thoroughly  proved,  for  Paris 
market  growers,  like  their  English  brethren,  are 
slow  to  welcome  novelties,  and  never  grow  any- 
thing largely  until  they  have  abundant  proof  of 
its  worth.  The  quality  o'  this  Celery  is  said  to  be 
first  rate,  being  tender  and  of  fine  appearance 
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It  is  also  a  vigorous  grower  and  rather  early. 
Nothing  is  said,  however,  respecting  its  hardiness, 
and  one  cannot  but  think  that  it  would  be  apt  to 
share  the  fate  of  green  vegetables  generally  in 
severe  winters  ;  but  against  this  defect  must  be 
placed  the  advantage  of  entire  immunity  from  the 
destructive  rot  which  often  plays  havoc  with 
Celery  as  commonly  grown.  Perhaps,  too,  being 
grown  in  full  exposure  |to  light,  air,  and  sun,  it 
may  acquire  sufficient  hardiness  to  be  proof 
against  hard  frosts.  M.  Chemin  lately  exhibited 
it  at  a  meeting  of  the  French  National  Horti- 
cultural Society,  where  it  obtained  a  first-class 
certificate. 

Perpetual  fruiting  Strawberries.— 
Considering  the  importance  that  the  I?rench  attach 
to  maintaining  a  supply  of  Strawberries  through 
the  summer  and  autumn,  and  how  fully  the  value 
of  the  little  alpine  is  recognised  for  that  purpose, 
one  wonders  that  a  greater  improvement  should 
not  have  been  effected  in  this  Strawberry.  As  a 
fact  the  typical  form  is  that  still  most  largely 
grown,  a  fact  the  more  to  be  wondered  at,  as  a 
practice  exists  of  largely  raising  it  from  seed,  and 
it  would  naturally  be  supposed  that  by  selection 
alone  a  very  much  improved  race  would  have  been 
obtained.  Then,  again,  one  would  think  that  with 
the  number  of  large-fruited  kinds  in  cultivation, 
some  of  them  might  have  been  made  the  instru- 
ments of  working  a  great  change  in  the  size  and 
flavour  of  perpetual  bearing  Strawberries.  There 
are,  however,  signs  of  progress  in  this  direction, 
for  it  is  stated  that  two  varieties  lately  obtained 
are  real  gains  in  these  respects.  One  of  them 
named  Genereuse  d'Ablon  has,  I  am  informed, 
been  distinguished  by  a  first-class  certificate 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Frencli  National  Horticul- 
tural Society.  The  other,  exhibited  by  M.  Beraud- 
Massard,  nurseryman  at  Monoeau-les- Mines 
(Saone-et-Loire),  is  stated  to  be  a  cross  between 
a  variety  of  the  alpine  and  a  large-fruited  kind. 
The  raiser  states  that  it  fruits  the  season  through, 
which  will,  if  correct,  render  it  amost  valuable  gain. 
In  addition  to  these  two  kinds,  there  is  one  named 
Pelissier,  which,  although  properly  belonging  to 
the  large-fruited  kinds,  has  attracted  a  consider- 
able amount  of  attention  of  late  on  account  of 
its  showing  a  very  marked  disposition  to  continue 
bearing  through  the  summer. 

Double-flowered  Naegelia.  —  M.  Valle- 
rand,  the  well-known  raiser  of  spotted  Gloxinias, 
Achimenes,  and  Tydieas,  has  obtained  a  first-class 
certificate  from  the  French  National  Horticultural 
Society  for  a  double-flowered  variety  of  Najgelia 
which  he  names  Madame  Heine.  It  is  stated  to 
be  a  fine  addition  to  this  tribe  of  plants,  being  all 
that  could  be  desired  in  point  of  habit  and  flori- 
ferousness.  J.  C.  B. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AT  HOLMBURY. 

The  gardens  at  Holmbury,  the  seat  of  the  Hon.  F 
Leveson  Gower,  M.P.,  were  thrown  open  to  the 
public  during  the  past  fortnight,  in  order  tliat 
people  might  inspect  the  collection  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums grown  there  this  year.  It  consists  of  about 
sixty  varieties  and  some  600  plants,  three  of 
which  are  generally  contained  in  one  pot,  and 
include  some  of  the  best  in  cultivation.  These 
were  arranged  in  three  houses  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  most  effective,  the  coup  d'wil  reminding 
one  of  that  at  the  Temple.  The  plants  exhibited 
showed  signs  of  careful  culture,  the  foliage  being 
clean,  robust,  and  good  in  colour.  The  flowers 
were  large  and  well  formed.  I  may  enumerate  the 
following  as  especially  worthy  of  notice,  viz. : 
Madame  C.  Audiguier,  La  Charmeuse,  Antonelli, 
Chevalier  Domage,  a  bright  gold  variety  and  very 
effective ;  Countess  of  Granville,  Empress  of  India, 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  Julie  Lagravi^re,  Lady  Tal- 
fourd,  a  very  neat  variety ;  Mr.  Gladstone;  Pink  Per- 
fection ;  Refulgence,  rich  purple-maroon,  one  of  the 
most  attractive  kinds  in  the  exhibition ;  Baronne 
de  Frailly,  alate  sort ;  Bismarck,in  excellent  condi- 
tion, flowers  6  inches  in  diameter ;  Elaine ;  Ethel ; 
Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  a  distinct  kind ;  Gloire  de 
Toulouse ;  Meg  Merrilies,  a  late  variety  ;  Meteor, 
an  excellent  kind  for  furnishing  cut  flowers  ;  The 
Cossack;    Christmas   Number,  one  of    the   best 


whites  ;  Soleil  Levant,  a  fine  yellow  variety ;  Ma- 
rabout ;  The  Sultan  ;  Prince  Alfred,  of  which  there 
were  some  fine  examples  ;  Golden  Dragon,  a 
rambling  kind  with  large  flowers  having  curiously 
twisted  petals ;  Golden  Queen ;  Temple  of  Solo- 
mon, a  most  desirable  flower  ;  Alma,  good  and 
showy ;  Chromatella,  one  of  the  best  as  regards 
form  ;  and  an  unnamed  variety  which  originated 
at  Joldwynds.  This  last  deserves  especial  at- 
tention ;  it  somewhat  resembles  Elaine  in  form, 
flowers  somewhat  larger,  tinted  rose,  some  of  which 
I  measured  being  7  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  a  most 
profuse  bloomer ;  on  a  not  very  large  plant  I 
counted  sixty  fully  expanded  flowers,  forming 
quite  a  nosegay.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  list 
that  incurved,  refiexed,  and  Japanese  kinds  were 
well  represented. 

In  addition  to  the  Chrysanthemums  visitors 
were  also  shown  a  houseful  of  Eucharis  amazo- 
nica  just  coming  into  bloom,  and  what  interested 
many  in  the  same  house  was  a  fruiting  Pine, 
grown  from  a  crown  taken  from  a  fruit  presented 
to  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone  by  the  Queen. 
The  stove  was  also  interesting  as  regards  colour, 
though  the  plants  are  not  large,  being  used  princi- 
pally for  indoor  and  table  decoration  ;  they  are  in 
an  exceedingly  clean  and  healthy  condition  and 
consist  of  some  of  the  best  varieties  of  Crotons, 
Dracajnas,  Alocasias,  Begonias,  Marantas,  &c.  A 
plant  of  Kivina  humilis  was  especially  beautiful 
laden  with  its  scarlet  berries  ;  this  is  most  useful 
as  a  decorative  plant. 

The  conservatory  is  a  house  of  large  dimensions  ; 
one  end  of  it  is  occupied  by  ornamental  rookwork 
and  basins,  and  growing  upon  the  rockwork 
are  Ferns,  Selaginellas,  Begonias,  and  Caladium 
esculentum.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
example  of  thus  opening  gardens  to  the  public  is 
a  good  one  when  anything  of  interest  is  to  be 
seen.  Mr.  Gower  expressed  the  pleasure  he  felt  at 
seeing  his  neighbours  take  such  an  interest  in  his 
plants  and  flowers,  to  which  no  damage  of  any 
kind  was  done.  C.  D. 


Ferns. 

BRITISH  FERNS  IN  WINTER. 

The  first  mistake  generally  made  at  this  time  of 
year  and  during  the  next  three  or  four  months  is 
that  of  giving  hardy  Ferns  rather  too  much  rest. 
Many  more  plants  are  lost  through  the  four  or  five 
winter  months  than  during  the  rest  of  the  year, 
however  hot  and  dry  the  summer  may  have  been. 
The  reason  is  that  out  of  every  ten  would-be  Fern 
growers,  eight  allow  their  plants  to  get  thoroughly 
dry  at  the  roots,  a  condition  from  which  they  never 
completely  recover.  This  principally  applies  to 
British  Ferns  kept  during  winter  under  cover  out- 
of-doors;  exotic  kinds,  being  under  glass,  are  not  so 
likely  to  be  allowed  to  become  too  dry,  more  espe- 
cially as  most  of  the  kinds,  if  not  all,  belonging  to 
thislatter  class  are  evergreen;  whereas  the  majority 
of  British  species  are  either  deciduous  or  partly  so, 
and  it  is  on  account  of  that  deciduous  character 
that  irreparable  harm  is  generally  done.  Being 
in  what  appears  to  be  a  dormant  state,  many  un- 
wisely treat  them  year  after  year  like  bulbs  or 
tubers.  Such  treatment  causes  the  crowns  to 
grow  annually  weaker  and  weaker,  and  accounts 
for  their  getting  thoroughly  exhausted  instead  of 
increasing  in  size  and  vigour.  Instead  of  our 
native  Ferns  being  dried  up  in  winter,  it  is  just 
the  time  of  year  during  which  they  are  provided 
naturally  with  a  greater  abundance  of  water  at 
the  roots  than  at  any  other.  Many  of  them,  such 
as  Osmundas,  Scolopendriums,  and  some  Lastreas, 
growing  wild  in  low-lying  districts,  are  for  weeks, 
even  for  months,  kept  totally  under  water  through 
the  annual  overflow  of  some  river  or  an  excessive 
quantity  of  rain.  Again,  in  the  case  of  those 
growing  on  hill-sides,  amongst  underwood,  by  the 
roadside,  &c.,  such  as  Polypodiums,  Blechnums, 
Athyriums,  Asplenium  Adiantum  nigrum,  and 
others,  the  rain,  which  during  winter  is 
much  more  plentiful  than  in  summer,  reaches 
them  also  more  easily  and  in  much  greater  abund- 
)  ance,  as  the  trees  which  during  summer  over-shade 


them  are  then  deprived  of  their  foliage,  and  con- 
sequently do  not  offer  any  obstacle  to  the  ground 
under  them  being  completely  saturated  for  about 
five  months  of  the  year  with  water.  It  will  there- 
fore be  seen  how  pernicious  the  dry  resting  of 
hardy  Ferns  in  winter  must  be,  and  what  fatal 
consequences  must  be  expected  from  its  repeated 
practice. 

CovEEiNG  WHEN  RESTING  is  another  source  of 
evil.  If  the  plants  are  growing  in  the  open  ground, 
they  will  take  care  of  themselves  and  give  but 
little  trouble.  A  small  quantity  of  dead  leaves 
spread  over  them  for  protection  in  case  of  a  hard 
and  snowless  winter  is  all  that  is  required.  The 
difficulty  of  winter  management  lies  with  plants 
in  pots— choice  varieties  or  pet  kinds  that  one 
does  not  care  to  trust  to  open  border  culture, 
although  that  would  be  safest.  If  Ferns  in  pots 
are  to  be  kept  outside,  they  must  have  a  certain 
amount  of  covering — more  for  the  pots,  which 
during  severe  frost  are  apt  to  crack,  than  for  the 
plants.  For  that  purpose  either  Cocoa-nut  fibre 
or  old  tan  is  resorted  to,  and  that  generally  with 
most  unsatisfactory  results,  for  if  a  thin  layer  only 
is  used,  the  protection  proves  insufficient  for  the 
pots,  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  a  thick  covering 
is  employed,  then  the  closeness  of  the  material  is 
such  that  any  small  growing  kinds,  such  as  the 
Cystopteris,  Aspleniums,  and  Woodsias,  invariably 
perish  through  the  moisture  remaining  stagnant, 
and  being  essentially  different  from  that  which 
under  natural  circumstances  is  so  highly  benefi- 
cial to  them  during  winter. 

The  most  successful  way  by  which  hardy 
Ferns  may  be  kept  through  the  resting  period 
when  grown  in  pots  is  to  have  them  put  in  a  cold 
frame  and  liberally  treated  with  water  at  the  roots, 
so  as  not  to  allow  the  crowns  to  become  shrivelled 
in  the  least,  taking  care  to  be  more  liberal  still 
towards  species  and  varieties  not  thoroughly 
deciduous,  such  as  Polystichum,  Bleohnum, 
Scolopendrium,  Polypodium,  &c ,  whose  roots 
are  always  active  all  through  the  year.  I 
have  seen,  only  a  couple  of  years  ago,  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the 
treatment  here  recommended.  Two  window  boxes 
had  in  spring  to  be  filled  with  hardy  Ferns,  which 
after  growing  luxuriantly  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  months  gradually  lost  their  foliage  and 
went  to  rest ;  these  were  mostly  dwarf  crested 
forms  of  Athyrium  Filix-foemina,  and  also  of 
LastreaFilix-mas,  sorts  entirely  deciduous.  Having 
no  foliage  whatever  left  on  them,  one  box  was  al- 
lowed to  get  very  dry  without  being  noticed, 
which,  doubtless,  they  would  have  been  had  the 
boxes  contained  any  Scolopendriums  or  Polypo- 
diums. The  other  box  would  undoubtedly  have 
sufEered  the  same  f  ;ite  but  for  a  leak  in  the  gutter 
above,  which  all  through  the  winter  allowed  a 
quantity  of  rain  water  to  penetrate  to  the  dormant 
crowns  which  remained  firm  and  plump,  whereas 
those  in  the  first  box  were  discovered  in  spring  to 
be  shrivelled  up  and  nearly  exhausted  ;  their  next 
growth  was  weak,  whereas  that  of  those  contained 
in  the  box  kept  constantly  moist  was  luxuriant 
and  healthy.  Pell.s:a. 

5086.— Teak  for  hothouse  building.— For 

"  R.  I.  L.'s "  information,  perhaps  I  cannot  do 
better  than  point  to  several  of  the  tropical  houses 
at  Kew — notably  the  Victoria  house  and  the  large 
tropical  fernery,  the  rafters  in  which  are  made  of 
Teak  wood,  and  have  stood  for  nearly  four  years 
without  being  affected  by  the  heat  and  excessive 
moisture  in  these  houses  in  any  way.  I  believe 
that  at  Kew  the  use  of  Teak  for  hothouses  is  prov- 
ing so  very  satisfactory,  that  it  is  intended  to  use 
it  as  much  as  possible  for  replacing  the  decayed 
Pine  wood.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
superiority  of  this  wood  over  every  other  that  has 
been  employed  for  plant  houses,  and  although  the 
cost  of  Teak  is  much  higher  than  that  of  say  red 
Pine,  the  extra  expense  is  more  than  compensated 
for  by  the  greater  durability  of  the  Teak.  It  is 
merely  a  question  of  first  cost ;  the  fact  of  its 
being  used  so  largely  for  building  purposes  in 
India  and  other  tropical  countries  where  heat  and 
moisture  are  far  more  trying  to  timber  than  SHch 
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conditions  can  be  in  our  most  tropical  stoves 
speaks  volumes  in  its  favour  for  its  use  in  the 
construction  of  plant  houses.  In  Gamble's 
"  Manual  of  Indian  Timbers "  it  is  stated  that 
"  Teak  wood  does  not  split,  crack,  warp,  or  alter 
its  shape  when  once  seasoned ;  it  does  not  suffer 
when  in  contact  with  iron,  and  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
attacked  by  white  ants.  Its  durability  is  probably 
due  to  the  aromatic  oil  contained  in  the  wood. 
"  R.  I.  L.'s  "  objection  to  Teak  on  the  ground  of 
its  unsightliness  in  tropical  houses,  owing  to  its 
favouring  a  kind  of  debased  jelly-like  growth, 
seems  to  be  the  outcome  of  the  objectionable  ap- 
pearance of  Teak  when  stained,  as  it  is  in  the  new 
range  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Gardens.  There  is 
nothing  of  the  kind,  however,  at  Eew,  where  the 
Teak  wood  is  painted  in  the  same  way  and  with 
the  same  paint  as  in  the  case  of  Pine  wood.  Teak 
takes  paint  as  well  as  most  woods.  I  question 
whether  the  red  Pine  favoured  by  "  E.  I.  L." 
would  be  less  unsightly  than  Teak  if  stained  and 
not  painted.  Finally,  I  would  say  that,  leaving 
out  of  the  question  the  wide  difference  between 
the  cost  of  Pine  and  Teak,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  superiority  of  the  latter  for  hothouse 
building.— B. 

Indoor  Garden. 

MUSS^NDA  FKONDOSA. 

This  singular,  yet  beautiful,  plant  belongs  to  a 
somewhat  restricted  family  of  evergreen  shrubs 
mostly  from  hot  countries,  in  both  the  Old  and 
New  Worlds.  This  species  is  much  the  handsomest 
of  the  genus,  and  is  not  like  any  other  plant  in 
cultivation.  It  produces  bright  yellow  flowers, 
borne  in  bunches,  in  form  not  unlike  the  well- 
known  Pentas  carnea,  but  individually  smaller : 
yet  it  is  not  in  the  liowers  alone  in  which  its 
beauty  consists,  but  also  in  the  large  floral  bracts 
or  pair  of  floral  leaves,  pure  white,  that  are 
produced  immediately  at  the  base  of  each  bunch 
of  bloom.  In  size  and  shape  they  are  similar  to 
the  ordinary  leaves  borne  by  the  plant,  but  are  not 
persistent  longer  than  the  flowers,  which  will  last 
three  weeks  in  perfection.  The  plant  is  easily 
managed,  and  does  not  require  a  great  deal  of 
room,  a  large  specimen  rarely  attaining  more 
than  from  2  feet  to  2J  feet  in  diameter.  Its  dis- 
position to  bloom  is  remarkably  free,  as  even 
small  examples  consisting  of  a  shoot  or  two 
will  flower.  The  singular  combination  in  colour 
produced  by  the  pale  green  of  the  leaves 
and  the  white  bracts,  which,  on  a  well-grown  ex- 
ample, cover  half  the  surface,  and  the  bright 
yellow  flowers  rising  immediately  above  them,  is 
at  once  beautiful  and  wholly  distinct  from  every- 
thing else — so  much  so  as  to  create  surprise  that 
the  plant  is  not  more  generally  cultivated,  either 
by  those  whose  heated  glass  accommodation  is 
limited,  for  which  the  little  room  it  occupies 
adapts  it,  or  by  those  who  have  large  stoves  or 
warm  conservatories,  where  a  few  moderate-sized 
examples  dotted  about  would  offer  a  perfect  con- 
trast to  the  other  occupants. 

Propagation. — It  is  as  readily  struck  as  a  Pe- 
largonium ;  cuttings  made  of  the  green,  half- 
ripened  shoots  taken  oS  with  about  three  joints, 
removing  the  bottom  pair  of  leaves,  will  root  in  a 
few  weeks,  inserted  singly  in  small  pots,  drained 
and  filled  with  a  mixture  of  half-sifted  loam,  to 
which  an  equal  quantity  of  sand  has  been  added, 
and  a  thin  layer  of  sand  on  the  surface,  covered 
with  a  bell-glass,  kept  moist  and  slightly  shaded 
with  or  without  bottom  heat,  in  a  night  tempera- 
ture of  65°  or  70°  and  a  proportionate  rise  in  the 
day.  This  heat  there  will  be  no  diflBculty  in 
maintaining  about  the  time  (April),  when  cuttings 
in  the  condition  above  described  will  be  obtain- 
able. As  soon  as  they  are  found  to  have  formed 
roots  give  air,  gradually  dispensing  with  the 
glasses,  so  as  to  inure  the  plants  to  the  air  of  the 
house.  When  they  have  made  two  pairs  more 
leaves  pinch  out  the  points  of  the  shoots,  to  in- 
duce the  lower  eyes  to  break,  for  although  the 
plant  is  naturally  inclined  to  assume  a  bushy 
form,  yet  to  produce  specimens  that  will  branch 
out  and  hide  the  surface  of  the  pots  (in  which 


way  this  and  subjects  of  similar  habit  always  look 
best),  it  is  necessary  to  stop  the  young  plants 
in  their  first  stages.  Directly  they  have  again 
fairly  broken  into  growth  they  will  have  made 
roots  enough  to  require  a  shift ;  pots  2  inches  or 
3  inches  larger  will  be  big  enough ;  drain  sufii- 
ciently.  It  will  succeed  in  either  peat  or  loam, 
but  I  prefer  the  latter,  as  in  it  the  growth  is  more 
robust,  affording  an  ability  when  in  flower  during 
the  summer  to  bear  removal  to  a  lower  tempera- 
ture than  where  it  has  been  grown,  a  condition 
that  I  have  invariably  found  existing  to  a  greater 
extent  in  loam-grown,  heat-requiring  plants  than 
in  such  as  are  cultivated  in  peat.  The  loam 
should  be  of  a  good  ordinary  description,  contain- 
ing a  fair  amount  of  turfy  matter  not  broken  too 
fine,  and  with  enough  sand  added  to  admit  of  the 
water  passing  quickly  through  it.  Pot  moderately 
firm  and  keep  the  plants  where  they  will  be  ex- 
posed to  the  full  light,  with  a  slight  shade  in  the 
middle  of  the  day. 

Temperatuee. — This  Mussanda  being  found 
in  the  hot  parts  of  India  requires  a  brisk  heat  to 
grow  it  freely.  Admit  a  moderate  quantity  of  air 
during  the  middle  of  the  day,  shutting  up  so  as  to 
enclose  a  considerable  amount  of  sun-heat, 'syring- 
ing overhead,  and  at  the  same  time  maintaining  a 
genial  atmosphere.  It  must  never  be  [allowed  to 
want  for  water  in  the  soil,  for,  although  not  a 
delicate-rooted  subject,  and  a  hard  condition  being 
assumed  by  the  old  wood,  yet  the  young  shoots  are 
always  comparatively  soft,  and  allowing  it  to 
flag  through  an  insufficiency  of  moisture  has  a 
stunting  effect,  which  limits  the  growth  and  in 
the  same  proportion  its  ability  to  flower.  As 
growth  progresses,  tie  the  shoots  to  neat  sticks 
inserted  just  within  the  rims  of  the  pots,  again 
pinching  out  the  points  about  the  end  of  July  ; 
then  shift  into  pots  3  inches  larger,  after  which 
time  continue  to  treat  as  before  until  the  begin- 
ning of  September ;  then  dispense  with  the  shad- 
ing, and  by  the  end  of  the  month  cease  syringing, 
giving  more  air  so  as  to  gradually  bring  about  a 
state  of  rest,  to  still  further  induce  which  reduce 
the  temperature ;  keep  through  the  winter  at  about 
60°  in  the  night,  with  a  little  more  by  day,  giving 
just  as  much  water  as  will  maintain  the  soil  in  a 
semi-moist  condition.  By  the  end  of  February 
raise  the  temperature  5°  day  and  night,  and  as 
soon  as  growth  has  fairly  commenced  shift  into 
pots  2  inches  larger,  using  enough  sticks  to  keep 
the  shoots  evenly  balanced,  and  again  commence 
syringing  overhead.  The  points  must  not  now 
be  pinched  out,  as  it  would  delay  the  flowering ; 
give  proportionately  more  heat  as  the  days 
lengthen  with  a  little  shade  when  the  sun  is 
powerful.  Towards  the  end  of  April  the  plants 
will  show  bloom,  which  will  be  indicated  by  the 
appearance  of  ihe  white  bracts,  that  will  go  on 
developing  until  the  flowers  expand.  If  kept  in 
the  stove  they  will  bloom  a  second  time  towards 
the  end  of  summer  ;  consequently  I  should  not  ad- 
vise their  being  moved  at  this  first  flowering 
to  cooler  quarters.  When  done  blooming  do  not 
shorten  the  shoots,  but  simply  pick  off  the  decayed 
bracts  and  flowers,  at  the  same  time  giving  them  a 
good  syringing.  They  will  now  bear  as  much 
heat  as  is  given  to  the  generality  of  stove  plants, 
and  will  recommence  growth  immediately.  When 
two  or  three  pairs  of  leaves  have  been  made,  they 
will  again  show  flowers,  which  may  be  expected 
to  arrive  at  maturity  by  the  latter  end  of  summer, 
at  which  time  they  can  be  moved  to  the  warmest 
part  of  the  conservatory ;  but  whilst  here,  like 
most  other  stove  subjects,  they  should  not  be  placed 
where  they  will  be  under  the  influence  of  external 
air  admitted  directly  in  contact  with  them.  When 
they  are  in  cooler  quarters  give  no  more  water 
than  is  sufficient  to  keep  them  from  flagging. 
After  the  blooming  is  over  shorten  the  shoots  back 
to  about  one-half  the  length  that  has  been  made 
during  the  season,  and  at  once  return  the  plants 
to  the  stove,  where  they  will  again  break  into 
growth,  although  not  much  progress  will  be  made 
till  spring.  Winter  as  before,  and  give  a  2-inch  or 
Sinch  shift  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  fairly  in  mo- 
tion in  spring.  Treat  as  in  the  previous  season. 
When  the  first  flowering  is  over  they  will  be  con. 


siderably  benefited  by  the  application  of  manure 
water  once  a  week.  Let  the  autumn  and  winter 
management  be  similar  to  that  previously 
advised,  and  when  the  time  for  potting  in 
spring  comes,  shake  out  a  portion  of  the  old 
soil,  returning  the  plants  to  the  same  pots,  which 
will  be  large  enough  for  all  ordinary  purposes, 
replacing  the  old  soil  with  new.  As  soon  as  the 
roots  have  got  fairly  hold  of  the  new  material, 
supply  manure  water  regularly  through  the  grow- 
ing season,  by  which  means  the  plants  may  be 
kept  for  years  in  a  healthy  condition  with  simply 
replacing  a  portion  of  the  old  soil  by  new  each 
spring. 

Insects. — Most  of  those  which  attack  stove 
plants  will  live  on  this  Mussa»nda,  although  they 
do  not  appear  so  partial  to  it  as  some  things.  The 
leaves  are  somewhat  thin  in  texture,  and  are  soon 
injured  by  the  presence  of  red  spider,  but  if  in  the 
syringing  advised  the  water  is  got  well  to  the 
undersides  of  the  leaves  they  will  never  gain  a 
footing.  Thrips  and  green  fly  are  thus  in  like 
manner  held  in  check,  but  should  they  make  their 
appearance,  fumigate  or  dip  in  tobacco  water. 
Brown  scale  and  mealy  bug  where  present  must 
during  the  growing  season  be  removed  by  brushing 
and  sponging,  and  when  the  plants  are  cut  in 
after  the  second  flowering,  they  should  be  dipped 
in  or  well  syringed  with  a  moderately  strong  so- 
lution of  insecticide.  T.  Baines. 


MIGNONETTE  IN  POTS. 
Mignonette  expected  to  be  in  good  condition  in 
April  and  May  next  should  have  been  put  into  the 
pots  in  which  it  is  to  flower  two  or  three  months 
ago.  If  it  is  to  survive  the  winter  in  a  satisfactory 
state,  it  should  be  kept  as  free  from  excitement 
as  possible  from  November  until  the  middle  of 
February.  The  best  position  for  it  during  this 
time  is  a  plant  house  in  which  fire-heat  is  only 
used  to  keep  out  frost  or  a  light  brick  pit  in  which 
there  is  ample  room  for  air  and  light  to  play  be- 
tween the  plants.  All  points  considered,  no  doubt 
Mignonette  is  best  on  the  front  shelves  or  in  a 
light  position  on  the  stage  of  a  span-roofed  house, 
but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  it  be  kept  se- 
cure from  frost,  and  nothing  more  in  the  way  of 
heat  should  be  given  it  than  just  what  will  do 
that.  Mignonette  also  requires  very  careful  water- 
ing in  winter,  as  any  excess  of  moisture  at  the 
roots  soon  turns  the  leaves  yellow  and  ultimately 
renders  the  plants  useless.  Clear  water  only 
should  be  given  it  while  resting.  Plants  intended 
to  make  large  specimens  should  be  carefully  tied 
out  if  not  already  done.  If  well  furnished  with 
growths,  they  may  be  trained  to  any  desired 
shape,  but  for  ordinary  uses  the  bush  form  is 
as  good  as  any,  as  it  is  the  most  natural. 
Crowding  must  also  be  avoided  ;  no  plant  should 
touch  its  neighbour,  and  those  trained  flat  should 
stand  on  inverted  pots.  When  I  had  a  fancy  for 
growing  large  examples  of  Mignonette,  I  used,  as 
soon  as  the  sun  gained  power  in  March,  to  drop 
the  pots  in  which  the  plants  were  growing  inside 
other  pots.  By  this  means  the  roots  were  kept  in 
a  more  uniform  condition  as  to  heat  and  moisture 
than  they  otherwise  could  have  been.  Not  un- 
frequently  the  roots  of  Mignonette  are  injured  by 
the  sun  striking  upon  the  pots  and  burning  them. 
Towards  the  end  of  February  the  plants  will  begin 
to  grow  with  increased  vigour,  but  they  must  not 
be  hurried  by  keeping  the  house  in  which  they  are 
growing  close  or  by  the  aid  of  artiflcial  heat,  and 
primary  conditions  as  regards  success  are  light  and 
judicious  ventilation.  At  this  stage  shoots  showing 
flower  should  have  their  points  picked  off,  and 
from  this  time  forward  something  stimulating  may 
be  given  to  the  roots.  Probably  any  concentrated 
manure  will  answer  for  this  purpose,  but  we  use 
Florvita,  which  seems  to  be  very  suitable  for 
Mignonette,  being  hardly  so  forcing  in  character 
as  some  of  the  others.  If  given  according  to  the 
directions  once  a  fortnight  that  will  be  often 
enough.  After  the  middle  of  April  shade  from 
continuous  bright  sunshine  must  be  afforded,  but 
it  should  be  movable,  and  only  applied  during 
very  bright  weather ;  if  constantly  used  the  growth 
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will  be  weakened.  Plants  to  flower  in  winter 
must  be  sown  earlier  than  those  wanted  to  flower 
in  spring,  and  must  receive  earlier  attention  in 
every  waj'.  j.  c.  C. 


ORNAJIENTAL-LEAVED  BEGONIAS. 

When  the  first  fine-leaved  Begonias  made  their 
appearance  they  were  much  prized.  JIany  of  the 
noble  variegated  plants  since  introduced  were  then 
unknown,  and  therefore  these  Begonias  for  a  time 
engaged  everybody's  attention.  Several  of  the 
most  effective  kinds  are  hybrids.  The  different 
species  cross  freely,  and  seedlings  are  easily  raised. 
The  species  and  varieties  that  come  under  the 
head  of  the  fine-leaved  section  are  mostly  from 
warm  latitudes,  and  consequently  require  artificial 
heat  in  which  to  grow  them  well ;  yet  several  will 
succeed  in  a  lower  temperature  than  that  in  which 
they  are  often  tried ;  B.  Rex,  for  instance,  in  itself 
a  handsome  plant,  has  been  the  progenitor  of 
several  others  both  fine  and  distinct.  It  comes 
from  Assam,  and  will  do  well  with  less  heat  than 
it  is  frequently  supposed  to  require  ;  this  and 
sjveral  others  of  similar  chai-acter  will  succeed  in 
an  intermediate  fernery,  where  their  broad  dis- 
tinct silvery-looking  leaves  contrast  effectively 
with  those  of  the  more  elegant  growing  Ferns. 

The  propagation  of  most  of  the  kinds  is  as 
easy  as  their  after  management ;  they  strike  freely 
from  cuttings  made  of  the  shoots,  or  from  portions 
of  the  leaves— the  latter  the  more  usual  way  of 
treating  them,  as  likewise  the  means  by  which 
much  the  greatest  number  can  be  raised  from  a 
single  plant,  as  every  bit  of  leaf  an  inch  or  so 
square  that  contains  a  portion  of  the  ribs  or  nerves 
will  strike  root  and  form  a  plant.  The  leaves  for 
this  purpose  should  be  taken  off  about  May  or 
June,  when  such  as  have  been  formed  early  in  the 
spring  will  have  been  sufficiently  solidified  to  pre- 
vent damping  off.  Take  5-inch  or  6-inch  pots 
drained  and  partially  filled  with  a  mixture  of  sand 
and  fine  peat,  the  surface  made  up  with  sand  ;  in 
these  insert  the  portions  of  leaf  so  that  they  are 
one-third  below  the  surface  ;  give  as  much  water 
as -will  just  keep  the  sand  damp,  but  not  too  wet, 
or  they  will  be  liable  to  rot ;  keep  them  in  an 
ordinary  stove  temperature,  but  not  covered  with 
a  bell-glass,  or  closely  confined  in  a  propagating 
frame,  neither  must  they  be  too  much  shaded,  or 
they  will  decay.  In  a  few  weeks  they  will  make 
roots,  and  begin  to  form  a  shoot  each  that  will 
push  up  and  throw  out  leaves  like  an  ordinary 
shoot-cutting.  When  fairly  established,  move 
them  singly  into  small  pots  in  sandy  soil— either 
peat  or  loam  ;  they  usually  grow  the  freest  in  the 
former.  Although,  as  I  have  already  said,  these 
Begonias  are  amongst  the  easiest  of  plants  to  grow, 
still  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  appearance 
of  such  as  are  treated  in  a  way  that  enables 
them  to  exhibit  their  best  form  and  others  that 
are  managed  the  reverse.  The  weak-stemmed, 
flabby-leaved  examples  often  met  with  are  the  re- 
sult of  growing  them  too  crowded,  with  too  much 
shade,  and  keeping  them  too  far  from  the  glass 
with  insufficient  air  and  overmuch  heat,  all  of 
which  must  be  avoided  if  the  plants  are  expected 
to  fairly  represent  what  can  be  done  with  them. 

A  LITTLE  SHADE  they  must  have  when  the  sun 
is  powerful.  During  the  growing  season  syringe 
them  overhead  once  a  day  (about  the  time  the  air 
is  shut  off  in  the  afternoon  is  the  best)  and  the 
water  should  be  got  so  far  as  possible  to  the  under- 
sides of  the  leaves,  as  they  are  liable  to  the  at- 
tacks of  thrips.  Give  water,  so  as  not  to  let  them 
flag,  or  it  will  have  the  effect  of  dimming  the 
beautiful  glossy  texture  of  their  leaves,  which  is 
the  principal  thing  that  makes  them  effective.  All 
they  need  in  other  respects  is  to  increase  the  root 
room  as  required.  Large  specimens  will  want 
pots  11  inches  or  12  inches  in  diameter,  but  it  is 
not  well  to  give  too  large  a  shift  at  once  ;  rather 
increase  the  space  as  it  is  needed.  They  are  quick 
growers,  and  it  is  not  advisable  to  keep  them  until 
they  get  very  old,  as  young  ones  soon  attain  a 
size  such  as  to  make  them  large  enough  for  ordi- 
nary purposes.  The  larger  silvery-leaved  kinds 
are  most  suitable  for  growing  in  ferneries,  and  will 


do  well  planted  out  in  positions  that  admit  of  their 
getting  the  most  light  without  being  too  damp. 

Species  and  varieties.— The  undermentioned 
kinds  represent  the  different  forms  and  colours  of 
leaf  that  are  most  distinct  and  desira.ble.  B.  Otto 
Forster  is  a  bronzy  green  ground  coloured  kind 
marked  and  streaked  with  white ;  B.  Rex  has  a 
bright  green  ground  banded  with  white ;  B. 
argentea  hirsuta  has  handsome  silvery  foliage  of 
medium  size ;  B.  Pearl  is  a  prettily  marked  kind, 
compact  in  habit ;  B.  Edouard  AndriS  has  bold 
distinct  foliage  clearly  marked  ;  and  B.  Duchess 
has  pale  green  leaves  banded  with  dark  green. 

Insects.— These  Begonias  are  little  subject  to 
insects.  Thrips  sometimes  establish  themselves 
underneath  the  leaves,  and  I  have  seen  red  spider 
attack  them,  but  they  can  be  easily  kept  down 
by  syringing  as  already  advised.  T.  B. 


IMPORTED   BDLBS   OF   LILIUM  AURATUM. 

Nurserymen  are  already  offering  fresh  importa- 
tions of  this  Lily,  but,  according  to  my  experience 
as  regards  the  behaviour  of  freshly-imported  bulbs, 
there  is  no  need  for  hurry  in  purchasing  a  stock.  I 
find  that  nothing  is  gained  by  getting  them  planted 
before  March.  They  appear  to  me  to  start  into 
growth  much  better  when  the  natural  temperature 
rises  than  they  do  if  dormant  in  a  low  tempera- 
ture for  any  length  of  time,  and  I  believe  that 
they  are  better  kept  dry  than  potted  early  in  cold  soil. 
In  many  cases  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  give 
them  suitably  warm  quarters,  but  nothing  would 
be  gained  by  that  in  the  end,  even  if  the  bulbs  did 
not  suffer  from  it.  I  never  purchase  our  stock  of 
fresh  bulbs  until  March,  and  then  as  soon  as  they 
come  to  hand  they  are  laid  in  a  shallow  box  with 
a  layer  of  Cocoa-nut  fibre  beneath  them,  and 
about  half  the  depth  of  the  bulb  is  also  covered 
with  the  same  material.  The  box  is  then  placed 
on  a  side  shelf  in  a  cool  plant  house.  The  Cocoa- 
nut  fibre  is  made  just  moist  and  then  the  box  is 
covered  with  slates  to  keep  the  bulbs  in  darkness. 
I  take  off  the  slates  and  examine  them  once  a 
week,  and  if  the  fibre  gets  too  dry  it  is  given  a 
little  water.  The  bulbs  seem  to  extract  sufficient 
moisture  from  the  fibre,  for  in  three  or  four  weeks 
they  plump  up  and  look  quite  fresh.  I  then  begin 
to  look  out  for  the  formation  of  roots  ;  each  bulb 
is  lifted  separately  from  its  bed  ;  those  that  have 
begun  to  make  new  roots  are  set  aside  to  be 
potted,  and  the  others  are  returned  to  the  box  to 
wait  until  they  show  signs  of  making  roots.  I 
am  of  opinion  that  more  bulbs  are  weakened,  if 
not  lost,  through  being  potted  too  early  in  a  cold, 
damp  soil  than  from  any  other  cause.  We  pot 
our  bulbs  in  7-inch  pots,  giving  them  moderate 
drainage  and  the  best  of  soil  which  the  place 
affords ;  it  consists  of  three-parts  turfy  loam  and 
one  of  well-rotted  manure ;  a  fair  proportion  of 
sand  is  also  added.  The  plants  are  then  taken 
to  an  unhealed  Peach  house,  where  they  remain 
until  they  come  into  flower.  J.  C.  0. 


FICOSES  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 
Op  Ficuses,  there  are  now  several  fine-leaved  kinds 
in  cultivation  without  including  the  well-known 
India-rubber  plant  (P.  elastica).  Although  not  re- 
quiring exactly  the  same  cultivation,  they  can  all 
be  struck  from  cuttings  made  of  bits  of  the  young 
shoots  ;  these,  if  taken  off  early  in  spring  and  in- 
serted in  sand  in  small  pots,  kept  warm  and 
shaded  in  a  confined  atmosphere,  will  root  in  a 
few  weeks,  after  which  they  should  be  moved  to 
pots  a  little  larger,  using  peat  or  fibrous  loam.  The 
kinds  named  below  from  hot  countries  require  a 
considerable  amountof  heat  togrowthem.  Through 
the  latter  part  of  spring  and  in  the  summerthey  will 
bear  70°  at  night,  and  they  may  be  kept  proportion- 
ately hotter  during  the  daytime ;  shade,  too,  should 
be  given  when  the  sun  is  such  as  to  require  it,  and 
air  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  Give 
larger  pots  as  the  roots  seem  to  want  more  space, 
yet  they  can  be  grown  without  so  much  root  room 
as  some  plants  need,  as  they  are  gross  feeders,  and 
when  once  fairly  established  they  can  be  kept  in 
good  condition  by  the  help  of  manure  water,  of 


which  they  will  bear  a  large  amount.  In  common 
with  all  other  plants  of  a  similar  character,  they 
look  best  when  confined  to  a  single  stem,  and 
should,  therefore,  be  all  through  their  growth 
placed  sufficiently  far  apart  to  admit  of  their 
leaves,  duiing  formation,  being  fully  exposed  to 
the  light,  or  they  will  lack  the  tough  texture  re- 
quisite to  enable  them  to  last  long  in  good  con- 
dition. By  autumn  the  young  stock  will  have  made 
considerable  progress ;  reduce  the  temperature  be- 
fore winter,  when  60°  at  night  will  answer ;  give  less 
water  during  winter,  but  the  soil  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  get  so  dry  as  to  injure  the  foliage.  Give 
additional  pot  room  in  spring  and  treat  them  as 
before  in  the  matter  of  heat,  air,  water,  and  shade. 
If  afforded  sufficient  room  they  will  grow  large, 
but  for  most  purposes  it  will  generally  be  found 
better  to  only  retain  them  so  long  as  they  are 
within  a  limited  size,  propagating  young  plants 
to  take  the  place  of  the  old  ones.  The  following 
will  be  found  to  be 

Desirable  kinds:  F.  exsculpata. — This  has 
elegant  leaves  with  prominent  lobes,  the  divisions 
being  deeply  cut  so  as  to  give  the  plant  an  appear- 
ance like  that  of  some  of  the  denser  frouded 
Ferns.  It  comes  from  the  South  Sea  Islands.  F. 
elegans. — This  species  has  large  leaves,  cordate- 
ovate,  20  inches  or  more  in  length ;  the  young 
shoots  and  petioles  are  covered  with  a  downy  coat, 
not  unlike  that  of  some  Khopalas.  A  native  of 
Java.  F.  eburnea. — This  comes  from  the  East 
Indies ;  its  leaves  are  from  14  inches  to  18  inches 
in  length,  by  8  inches  or  10  inches  in  width, 
oblong-elliptic  in  shape.  F.  Parcelli. — This  is  a 
very  distinct  species  from  the  South  Sea  Islands  j 
it  is  a  free  grower ;  the  leaves  are  handsomely 
variegated,  dark  green  and  white.  F.  Cooperi. — 
A  large  growing,  handsome  species,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  deep  green,  and  the  midrib  and  nerves 
bright  crimson.  A  native  of  Australia.  F.  Porleana. 
— A  stately  species,  with  deep  green,  thick,  glossy 
leaves  of  large  size.  Philippine  Islands.  F.  deal- 
bata. — A  stout-growing,  bushy  plant,  with  leaves 
from  10  inches  to  12  inches  long,  green  above, 
silvery  white  beneath.     From  Peru. 

Insects.— Few  insects  affect  these  plants  so  as 
to  give  much  trouble  ;  the  syringing  to  which  they 
are  subjected  during  the  growing  season  is  gene- 
rally sufficient  to  keep  them  clean.  When  any- 
thing further  is  required,  syringe  freely  with,  or 
dip  the  plants  in,  insecticide.  T.  Baines. 


RIVINA  HUMILIS  AS  A  STANDARD. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  all  the  berried 
plants;  its  long  racemes  of  brightly  coloured  fruit 
are  not  only  exceedingly  showy,  but  can  be  had 
in  full  beauty  at  almost  any  time  of  the  year.  It 
may  also  easily  be  grown  in  the  standard  form  ; 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  run  the  plants  up  with 
clean  stems  to  the  height  required.  If  bushes 
are  wanted  ^t  is  only  needful  to  stop  the  leader 
by  nipping  out  the  point,  when  it  will  soon  break 
and  become  furnished  with  young  shoots  down  to 
the  base.  If  standards  are  desired,  the  best  way 
to  obtain  them  is  to  sow  seed,  as  seedlings  grow 
strongly  and  make  straight  and  clean  stems,  which, 
if  the  plants  are  wanted  for  table  decoration — a 
purpose  for  which  they  are  specially  adapted — 
look  best  about  15  inches  high,  as  then  their  long 
bunches  of  glossy  berries  hang  clear,  and  are 
shown  off  to  the  greatest  advantage.  The  seed 
germinates  so  freely,  and  the  plants  are  so  robust 
when  they  come  up,  and  give  so  little  trouble, 
that  it  may  be  sown  at  any  time.  As  soon  as 
the  seedlings  are  up  and  large  enough  to 
handle  they  should  be  potted  singly  in  small 
pots,  and  after  being  watered  set  on  a  shelf 
where  they  can  have  the  genial  moist  heat  of 
a^  stove.  In  this  they  will  soon  start  and  begin 
to  grow  rapidly,  when  all  side  shoots  should  be 
kept  rubbed  out  till  the  required  height  is  reached, 
and  if  then  stopped,  the  plants  will  quickly  form 
nice  compact  heads  and  begin  to  flower.  It  will 
then  be  necessary  to  have  them  elevated  so  as  to 
stand  up  near  the  glass  to  assist  the  flowers  in 
setting.  This  they  generally  do  pretty  freely,  and 
the  berries  are  not  slow  in  colouring,  but  they  un- 
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fortunately  fall  rather  readily,  to  prevent  which 
the  plants  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  stove  and 
kept  in  a  somewhat  cooler  temperature  before 
being  used.  After  they  have  done  service  and 
become  shabby  they  should  be  rested  by  being 
kept  somewhat  dry  and  then  cut  back,  after 
which,  if  syringed  and  watered,  they  soon  break 
again,  and,  if  repotted,  become  more  full  of  berry 
than  they  had  been  before.  If  Rivinas  are  pro- 
pagated from  cuttings,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
young  half-ripe  shoots  strike  best,  and  all  that  is 
necessary  with  these  is  to  insert  them  in  sandy 
soil  and  keep  them  close  in  heat  for  a  fortnight  or 
so,  by  which  time  they  root,  and  are  then  ready 
for  potting.  A  compost  of  fibry  loam  and  a  little 
leaf-mould  suits  them  well,  and  the  firmer  they 
are  potted  in  this  the  better  they  fruit.       S.  D. 


PEPEROMIAS. 


In  these  we  have  an  interesting  set  of  small- grow- 
ing plants  of  a  soft  fleshy  texture,  both  as  regards 
leaves  and  stems.  Some  of  the  weaker  growing, 
trailing  habited  species  are  well  adapted  for 
hanging  baskets  ;  tliey  are  all  suitable  for  growing 
in  small  pots  for  standing  about  in  the  stove  or 
Fern  house,  where  their  prettily  marked  variegated 
leaves  are  seen  to  advantage.  They  strike  readily 
from  bits  of  the  shoots,  or  from  single  joints  with 
a  leaf  attached ;  if  these  are  prepared  in  spring 
and  put  1  inch  or  2  inches  apart  in  good-sized  pans 
filled  with  silver  sand,  kept  warm,  a  little  moist, 
not  wet,  and  shaded  from  the  sun,  they  will  root 
readily ;  they  must  not  be  confined  in  a  propagating 
frame  or  under  a  glass,  for  if  so  treated,  they  are 
very  liable  to  rot.  When  sufficiently  rooted  move 
them  to  3-inch  pots  filled  with  sandy  peat  or  good 
loam,  placing  them  where  they  will  get  plenty  of 
light ;  keep  the  soil  in  a  healthy  state  as  to  mois- 
ture, but  not  so  wet  as  many  stove  subjects  require 
it  to  be.  A  temperature  which  will  answer  for  the 
generality  of  stove  plants,  say  65°  in  the  night, 
and  75°  or  80°  by  day  during  the  summer,  will  suit 
Peperomias,  giving  air  and  shade  in  the  heat  of  the 
day.  By  July  they  will  want  putting  into  pots  a 
size  or  two  larger,  continuing  to  treat  as  hitherto 
until  September ;  then  give  more  air  with  less 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  and  dispense  with 
shading.  A  minimum  heat  of  about  60°  will 
answer  through  the  winter ;  they  will  require 
moving  to  7-inch  or  8-inch  pots  in  the  spring, 
giving  the  most  room  to  the  strongest  growers. 
Those  that  are  to  be  grown  in  baskets  may  be 
placed  several  together,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  baskets  to  be  filled ;  they  do  well  hung  up 
where  they  can  have  an  abundance  of  light,  with 
just  enough  shade  to  keep  the  leaves  from  getting 
discoloured  by  the  sun.  When  the  plants  get 
shabby,  they  may  be  shortened  in,  which  will  cause 
them  to  break  back,  and  in  this  way  their  heads 
can  be  renewed,  or,  if  preferred,  young  stock  can 
be  grown  up  to  take  the  place  of  the  old. 

The  following  are  worth  growing :  P.  argyrea 
variegata.— This  has  oval  leaves,  red  leaf-stalks, 
and  the  margins  of  the  leaves  are  broadly  banded 
with  white.  P.  VerschafEelti. — A  dwarf-growing 
species ;  leaves  cordate  in  form,  deep  green 
with  white  bands  running  longitudinally  ;  of  com- 
pact habit.  It  comes  from  Brazil.  P.  nummularise- 
folia. — This  species  is  of  a  trailing  habit  and  the 
leaves  are  nearly  round  ;  it  makes  a  pretty  basket 
plant.  A  native  of  the  West  Indies.  P.  micro- 
phylla. — A  Mexican  species,  with  trailing  shoots 
that  branch  freely ;  the  leaves  are  obovate.  P. 
prostrata. — This  also  is  suitable  for  a  hanging 
basket ;  the  leaves  are  almost  round  and  prettily 
variegated. 

IKSECTS. — Thrips  and  red  spider  sometimes 
gain  a  footing  on  Peperomias  if  the  atmosphere  is 
too  dry,  but  with  attention  to  syringing  and  suffi- 
cient care  to  see  that  the  water  gets  well  to  the 
undersides  of  the  leaves  they  can  easily  be  kept 
down.  T.  Baines. 

Oentropogon  Lucyanus. — This  deserves 
a  place  in  every  collection  of  winter  flowering 
plants,  bearing,  as  it  does,  long  racemes  of  crimson- 
scarlet   flowers   uninterruptedly  for  many  weeks 


together,  and  that  at  a  time  when  bright  flowers 
are  most  acceptable.  Cuttings  of  it  root  freely 
enough  in  spring  in  a  little  bottom-heat.  Care 
should,  however,  be  taken  not  to  keep  them  too 
close,  as  they  are  liable  to  damp  off.  When  rooted, 
they  should  be  potted  in  a  compost  of  loam,  leaf 
mould,  and  sand,  and  grown  on  freely  throughout 
the  summer  in  an  intermediate  house,  pinching 
the  strong  growths  to  keep  the  plants  bushy.  A 
little  manure  water  will  be  found  to  greatly 
benefit  them  when  their  flowering  pots  are  full  of 
roots.— C.  H.  H. 


iberis  gibraltarica  in  pots. 

These  are  two  or  three  South  JEuropean  species 
of  Iberis,  such  as  I.  gibraltarica  and  I.  Tenoreana, 
that  are  not  thoroughly  hardy,  and  therefore  not 


I. 


Iberis  gibrattarica  as  a  pot  pla^U. 


suitable  for  growing  in  an  unprotected  border. 
These  are  excellent  plants  for  pot  culture,  and  are 
far  more  satisfactory  grown  in  tliis  way  than  in 
the  open  border.  The  above  illustration  shows 
what  a  pretty  plant  I.  gibraltarica  is  when  grown 
in  a  pot,  and  this  example  is  not  in  the  least  exag- 
gerated, as  we  have  frequently  seen  plants  of  it 
with  quite  as  many  flower-heads,  and  when  thus 
profusely  bloomed  their  delicate  pink  colour  is 
most  attractive.  This  Iberis  is  best  propagated 
by  means  of  cuttings,  as  it  rarely  produces  seed 
in  this  country.  From  their  earliest  stages 
of  growth  the  plants  should  be  well  attended 
to  as  regards  watering,  for  if  they  get  too 
dry  they  soon  shed  their  foliage,  leaving  the 
stems  bare.  Any  ordinary  potting  soil  will  do. 
It  is  best  to  grow  the  plants  in  a  frame,  heated 
sufiiciently  in  winter  to  keep  out  frost ;  but  they 
must  have  no  artificial  heat  given  them  when  the 
weather  is  mild,  and  then  the  frame  should  be 
well  ventilated.  If  cuttings  of  it  are  struck  early 
in  spring,  some  creditable  specimens  may  be  ob- 
tained by  autumn,  which  will  flower  profusely  the 
following  spring,  or  rather  in  May  or  June.  The 
Italian  I.  Tenoreana,  also  a  pink-flowered  species, 
may  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  gibraltarica. 
It  is  also  a  pretty  plant,  but  scarcely  so  efEeotive 
as  gibraltarica,  and,  moreover,  it  thrives  well  in 
the  open  border  if  treated  as  a  biennial.  Iberis 
gibraltarica  hybrida,  recently  exhibited  by  Mr.  R. 
Dean,  is  likely  to  prove  a  valuable  plant — more  so 
even  than  gibraltarica  itself.  Some  plants  of  it 
shown  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  at  South  Ken- 
sington were  greatly  admired. — Gt. 


Pelargonium  candidissimum  plenum. 

— We  prepared  a  considerable  number  of  plants  of 
this  double,  white  flowering  zonal  Pelargonium 
under  the  impression  that  it  would  yield  a  good 
quantity  of  trusses  during  winter.  Unfortunately, 
there  appears  to  be  two  varieties,  one  only  being 
worth  growing  for  winter  work,  and  of  the  wrong 
kind  we  have  most  plants.  The  original  plant  was 
bought  at  a  well-known  nursery,  and  is  no  better 
as  regards  free  blooming  in  a  rather  high  tempera- 


ture than  the  older  Madame  Amelie  Baltet.  Next 
year  we  shall  rely  exclusively  upon  a  stock  of 
plants  propagated  from  three  specimens  obtained 
from  a  friend,  and  which  are  flowering  abundantly 
at  the  present  time.  The  blooms,  being  pure 
white,  are  very  serviceable  for  button-hole  and 
hand  bouquets,  or  for  any  other  purpose  for  which 
white  flowers  are  prized. — I. 


AGALMYLA  LONGISTYLA. 

This  miniature  creeping  Gesnerad  is  a  native  of 
Java,  and  from  its  peculiar  habit  it  is  well  adapted 
for  particular  positions.  When  suspended  from  the 
roof  of  a  stove  where  plants  of  small  growth  can 
with  advantage  be  used,  it  gives  the  structure  a 
more  furnished  appearance,  and  that  without  in- 
juriously shading  the  other  occupants.  Such  a 
position,  too,  appears  to  suit  it  well,  and  favours 
the  free  production  of  bloom.  Like  most  other 
plants,  the  time  of  its  floweiring  is  considerably 
influenced  by  the  course  of  treatment  to  which 
it  is  subjected,  but  it  is  generally  in  perfection 
during  the  later  months  of  the  year,  a  time  when 
its  scarlet  or  bright  red  flowers  are  very  effective. 
They  are  comparatively  large  for  the  size  of  the 
plant,  which  when  well  grown  produces  them 
freely.  Being  of  a  creeping  habit,  the  stems  cling 
closely  to  any  surface  on  which  it  is  grown — not 
unlike  the  way  in  which  the  rhizomes  of  some 
Ferns,  such  as  the  weaker  growing  Davallias,  at- 
tach themselves.  The  leaves,  which  are  borne  on 
short  stalks,  are  ovate  in  shape.  It  may  be  cul- 
tivated in  a  pot,  but  as  it  is  a  true  epiphyte,  it  does 
best  on  a  block  of  wood,  a  way  in  which  it  can  be 
better  hung  up,  and  as  we  have  comparatively  few 
subjects  of  a  similar  character  and  so  suitable  for 
the  purpose,  it  is  well  to  utilise  it  in  ihis  manner. 
Its  flowers  in  such  a  position  are  also  seen  to  the 
best  advantage.    As  regards 

CULTUKB,  procure  a  rustic-looking  piece  of  dry 
Oak  wood  about  6  inches  wide,  a  foot  long,  and 
2  inches  in  thickness ;  if  charred  it  will  look  none 
the  worse  and  will  last  longer — a  consideration  in 
the  case  of  such  plants  as  this,  that  have  clinging 
roots  that  adhere  tightly  to  whatever  they  fasten 
upon,  and  cannot  be  removed  without  injury.  Fix 
a  copper  wire  by  means  of  copper  nails  to  each 
end  of  the  block  to  hang  it  up  by.  Cut  a  piece  of 
good  fibrous  Orchid  peat  about  an  inch  thick  and 
the  same  size  as  the  block,  shake  as  much  of  the 
earthy  matter  from  it  as  can  be  done  without 
breaking  it,  fasten  it  on  the  upper  surface 
of  the  block  with  fine  copper  wire,  shake  a 
handful  of  silver  sand  over  the  peat,  which 
will  help  to  keep  it  from  getting  sour.  Then 
take  a  plant  that  has  been  either  grown  in 
a  pot,  or  cut  several  of  the  creeping  stems  with 
several  leaves  to  each,  and  tie  with  wire  or  bast  on 
the  surface  of  the  peat.  Give  water  immediately, 
and  shade  until  the  roots  have  got  hold.  These 
operations  should  be  performed  in  March  before 
growth  has  commenced.  All  through  the  growing 
season  the  roots  must  be  kept  moist,  and  even  in 
winter  they  must  never  be  allowed  to  get  too  dry. 
During  spring  and  summer  the  night  temperature 
should  range  from  65°  to  70°,  and  from  80°  to 
85°  in  the  daytime.  In  winter  it  will  do  at 
60°  and  a  few  degrees  higher  by  day.  The 
shoots  require  little  training,  simply  bending  about 
in  such  a  way  as  to  cover  the  block.  As  soon  as 
the  fiowers  make  their  appearance,  do  not  allow 
more  water  to  lodge  upon  them  than  can  be 
avoided.  It  is  a  heat-loving  subject,  and  neither 
when  in  bloom  nor  at  any  other  time  should  it  be 
submitted  to  a  low  temperature  or  cold  draughts. 

Insects. — With  me  the  plant  was  never  at  any 
time  attacked  by  insects.  T.  B. 


Olive-growing  in  California.— Adjoining 

Hollister  Place  is  the  2000-acre  ranch  of  Mr.  Ell- 
wood  Cooper,  a  model  country  place  and  fruit 
farm.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  rehearse  the 
statistics  of  the  150,000  Eucalyptus  trees  of  fifty 
different  varieties,  the  12,500  Almond  trees,  the 
4000  Walnuts,  the  3500  Olives,  the  200  Figs,  the 
200  Vines,  and  the  odd  hundreds  of  other  fruits. 
I  Mr.  Cooper  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  Eucalyptus 
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tree  to  California,  and  has  seven  miles  of  windrows 
and  shade  trees  of  this  one  kind  of  tree  on  his 
place.  He  was  the  first  in  this  country  to  engage 
in  the  manufacture  of  olive  oil  from  Olives.  Don 
Josef  de  Galves  brought  the  first  Olive  slip  to  Cali- 
fornia in  1769,  and  around  all  of  the  old  Franciscan 
missions  are  groves  and  remnants  of  Olive  groves 
that  sprang  from  those  original  cuttings.  Mr. 
Cooper  planted  his  first  Olive  slips  in  1S73,  and  he 
has  now  a  fine  grove  in  full  bearing,  although  the 
trees  are  mere  saplings  in  point  of  age  compared 
with  some  of  the  century-old  Olive  trees  in  Italy  and 
the  south  of  France.  To  the  inexperienced  an 
Olive  tree  looks  very  much  like  a  Willow  tree, 
save  that  the  leaf  is  darker  and  the  under  side 
of  it  is  of  silvery  white,  that  shows  with 
beautiful  effect  when  stirred  by  the  wind.  Botani- 
cally  it  belongs  to  the  Jasmine  family ;  has  an 
evergreen  foliage  ;  produces  fruit  in  seven  yeais 
when  grown  from  the  seed,  and  in  four  years  when 
grown  from  a  cutting.  It  blooms  about  the  1st 
of  May,  and  the  fruit  ripens  from  November  to 
January.  The  Olives  for  picking  are  gathered  in 
September  or  October,  before  they  are  fully 
ripened,  and  put  to  their  bath  of  wine,  and  the  oil 
is  made  in  mid-winter.  As  to  the  profits  to  be 
realised  from  olive  oil  after  the  first  ten  years, 
one  has  only  to  count  up  the  facts  to  be  gathered 
on  Mr.  Cooper's  place.  Seventy  Olive  trees  are 
planted  to  the  acre.  The  average  yield  of  one  tree 
in  a  good  year  is  20  gallons  of  Olives,  from  which 
3  gallons  of  oil  are  made.  The  oil  is  sold  whole- 
sale at  4s.  for  each  quart  bottle,  and  counting  at 
this  rate  an  acre  of  Olive  trees  ten  years  old  will 
give  .£200  clear  returns  in  oil.  During  the  last 
winter  14,000  bottles  of  oil  were  made  on  the 
Cooper  place. — Pharmaceutical  Journal. 


Rose  Garden. 


TEA    ROSES    AS    ANNUALS. 

Virtu AiJ.Y,  the  shoots  may  be  treated  as  sucli 
iu  cold  or  ungenial   localities.     Neither   need 
those  who   may  unfortunately  have  had  their 
Teas  cut  to  the  ground  by  cruel  frosts  despair 
of  cutting  good  flowers  the  following   season. 
Tea  Boses  on  their  own  roots  have  a  marvellous 
potentiality   of  growing   force   and    blooming 
capacity  in  their  root-stocks   or  large  roots  ; 
hardly  have  they  lost  one  set  of  branches  than 
they  set  to  work  again   and  produce  another, 
and   these   grow   so   fast    under    stimulating 
conditions,  that  they  have  plenty  of  time  to 
growand  bloom  once  or  oftener  during  the  season 
in  which  they  are  produced.     It  is  in  this  rapid 
growth  and  their  capacity  of  blooming  as  they 
grow  that  Teas  differ  so  much  from  the  usual 
run  of  Hybi-id  Perpetuals ;  these  last  as  a  rule 
only  bloom  perfectly  on  the  well  ripened  wood 
of  the  previous  summer.     Of  course  a  few  of 
them  also  bloom  in  the  autumn  on  wood  made 
during  the  current  year.     But  the  exception  in 
regard  to  Perpetuals  so-called  becomes  the  rule 
in  regard  to  Teas.      Hence  it  is  possible  to  lose 
the  tops  to  the  ground  line  and  yet  reap  good 
results.     The  possibility  of  treating  the  tops  of 
these  Roses   as  annuals  opens  up  to  the  cul- 
tivator  new    methods    of    cultivation.        For 
example,  the  protection  of  dwarf  Roses  on  their 
own  roots  may  be  well-nigh  dispensed  with.  If 
these  Roses  can  break  strong  enough  from  the 
root-stocks   and   form   nice   flowering    bushes 
■within  six  months,  then  it  matters  compara- 
tively little  what  becomes  of  the  old  tops.  And 
they  can ;  there  is  no  calling  such  facts  iu  ques- 
tion.    Still,  it  is  necessary  to  earth  up  the  root- 
stocks,  say  3  inches  or  4  inches  at  the  least,  and 
make    sure  of   a  suiEoient  base,  to  throw  up 
from  three  to  a  dozen  good  young  shoots.   The 
tops  should  also  be  left  on  till  the  early  spring, 
say   March,  in  this  mode    of    culture,    as   "if 
pruned  in  the  autumn  the  excitability   of  Tea 
Eoses,  their  impatience   of  rest  would  cause '  quarters, 


the  young  shoots  to  break  so  early  and 
force  them  to  grow  so  fast,  that  they  would  run 
the  risk  of  being  frozeu  and  killed  in  the 
spring. 

Another  point  must  be  guarded  against  in  this 
mode  of  culture,  and  that  is  earthing  up  the 
root-stock  too  highly  or  protecting  it  too  much; 
this  would  either  weaken  the  breaks  or  force 
them  to  be  produced  too  far  from  the  roots. 
Clean  strong  breaks  as  near  the  ground  as  may 
be,  are  the  two  chief  secrets  of  success  in  this 
mode  of  cultivating  Tea  Roses.  Both  may  be 
greatly  fostered  by  giving  the  plants  an  annual 
top-dressing  soon  after  they  break  into  shoots. 
Should  dry  weather  set  in,  it  is  also  of  great 
service  to  give  the  plants  several  good  delugings 
with  sewage  or  other  manure  water.  As  the 
Roses  have  to  make  their  growths  and  yield  one 
or  more  good  harvests  of  bloom  all  in  the  same 
season,  it  is  important  that  they  should  lose  no 
time  from  a  scarcity  of  food  or  water. 

In  cold  localities,  too,  where  this  mode  of  cul- 
tivating Tea  Roses  will  prove  of  most  service, 
the  plants  should  be  j^laoed  in  warm  sheltered 
sites,  and  on  dry  warm  soils ;  where  soil  and 
climate  are  too  ungenial  for  the  wintering  of 
the  roots  of  Tea  Roses  in  the  open  air,  the 
latter  may  be  lifted  and  either  potted  up  for  the 
winter,  or,  better  still,  laid  iu  by  the  heels  in 
frost-proof  pits  or  frames.  By  removing  the 
tops  from  them  as  they  are  lifted,  a  great  many 
may  be  stored  in  a  very  small  compass.  Where 
this  is  done,  however,  a  low  temperature,  not 
above  40^  should  be  maintained,  as  no- 
thing could  scarcely  be  more  injurious  than 
the  forcing  of  Tea  Roses  to  brealc  into  shoots 
before  being  turned  out  into  the  open  air  for 
the  summer. 

Light  leaf  mould  is  the   best   comijost    to 
place  Tea  Roses  in  throughout  the  winter.     If 
the  straggling  roots  are  gathered  pretty  closely 
together  at  lifting,  and  a  handful  of  leaf  mould 
thrown  among  them  and  kept  in  position  by  a 
layer  of  Moss  and  a  tie,  and  the  plants  inlaid  in 
leaf  mould  or  Cocoa  fibre  refuse,  they  will  be 
found  a  mass  of   white  roots  at   planting   out 
time,  and  these  roots  will  strike  into  the  soil  at 
sight  or  touch  and  speedily  fill  it  with  feedei-s. 
Unless  some  such  means  or  the  potting  up  of 
the  plants  is  adopted,  the  check  to  root  and 
top  growth  at  planting  is  a  serious  check  to 
this  method  of  treating  Tea  Roses  as  annuals. 
Of  course  where  so  very  much  has  to  be  done 
in  a  short  time  no  delay  must  occur  from  the 
start  to   the   finish.      There    is    yet    another 
mode   of    treating  Tea  Roses  as    annuals  by 
which  prompt  and  successful  results  may  be 
obtained.     But  it  is  so  improvident  of  plants, 
that  few  would  care  to  adopt  it,  and  I  must  not 
be  understood  as  recommending  it.     Cuttings 
may  be  rooted  as  early  in  the  season  as  practic- 
able, grown  on  either  under  glass  or  in  a  warm 
position  in  the  open  air  into  as  strong  plants 
as  possible  during  the  summer,  safely  protected 
in  winter,  and  finally  planted  out  from  the  first 
of  April  to  the  middle  of  May,  according  to 
climate  and  locality,  stimulated  to  grow  and 
flower  to  their  uttermost  the  first  season  and 
left    to    live  or   perish    during  the  winter  as 
climate    or    constitution    may   determine ;  or 
such  young  plants  may  be  potted  up,  or  laid 
in  by   the   heels,  as  already   advised  for  older 
or  larger  ones. 

This  plan  is  carried  out  with  more  ease  by 
those  who  grow  Tea  Roses  under  glass.  These 
aff'ord  good  supplies  of  early  cuttings  that  may 
be  rooted  and  fit  to  plant  out  by  the  end  of 
May,  so  as  to  yield  a  fair  harvest  of  fine  blooms 
the  same  season,  thus  avoiding  the  interregnum 
of  a  year's  culture  in  pots  or  in  temporary 
By  some  such  means  as  those  here 


pointed  out,  not  only  may  the  number  of  Tea 
Roses  be  multiplied  almost  to  infinity,  but 
thousands  of  those  who  have  hardly  as  yet 
attempted  to  grow  them  may  do  so  with  very 
creditable  success.  Fortunately,  no  class  of 
Roses  is  more  readily  multiplied  by  cuttings 
than  Teas,  and  in  none  are  maiden  shoots  and 
roots  more  essential  to  healthy  growth  and 
prompt  blooming.  By  replanting  Teas  annually 
— the  third  condition  of  success — maiden  soil  for 
the  roots  is  likewise  provided.  Perhaps  this 
last  is  of  the  most  importance,  for  this  renders 
our  expei'ience  the  more  obvious ;  but  the  fact  is 
demonstrated  that  no  plants  become  soil-sick 
so  soon  as  the  better  classes  of  Tea  and  other 
Roses.  D.  T.  Fish. 


EOSES   AT   CHRISTMAS. 


These  are  every  year  becoming  more  plentiful 
and,  I  had  almost  written,  more  beautiful.  Some, 
however,  would  doubtless  object  to  the  latter 
phrase,  as  the  older  Eoses  have  beautiful  and 
tender  associations  clustering  around  them,  that 
the  new  can  never  have  to  many  readers.  Who 
can  ever  forget  the  first  Rose  gathered  at  Christ- 
mastide  ?  It  may  have  only  been  a  dazzling  bud 
of  the  crimson  China,  Cramoisie  Supgrieure,  Fab- 
vier,  or  Gloire  des  Rosomanes,  a  delicate  bud  of 
Mrs.  Bosanquet,  or  Bourbon  Queen,  or  a  soft 
yellow  one  of  Smith's  yellow  China.  But  surely 
simple  Eoses  may  have  moulded  as  well  as  enriched 
the  history  of  many  a  life.  Their  very  rarity  in 
these  olden  times  enhanced  their  value.  Eoses 
at  Christmas  then  were  almost  as  rare  as  white 
sparrows,  and  well-nigh  as  attractive.  Now,  of 
course,  Eoses  at  Christmas,  and  all  the  year  round 
for  that  matter,  are  considered  the  correct  thing 
in  the  trade  and  also  in  private  gardens,  in  which 
means  are  allowed  for  their  production.  These  are 
briefly  shelter,  warmth,  skill,  and  a  good  stock  of 
plants  to  operate  upon  It  reads  like  an  axiom  to 
affirm  that  without  shelter  Roses  at  Christmas  are 
an  impossibility.  But  the  impossibility  is  not 
always  absolute.  Every  now  and  again  we  are 
favoured  with  a  winter  so  mild  and  open  that 
Roses  are  gathered  in  the  open  air  right  up  to  the 
end  of  the  year.  Notwithstanding  the  taste  of 
frost  we  have  had,  it  is  quite  possible  that  this 
Christmas  may  see  some  fair  Rosebuds  in  the 
open  air.  But  these  are  at  the  most  and  best  but 
chance  products,  appearing  at  rare  intervals,  and 
by  no  means  to  be  depended  upon.  But  the 
shelter  of  glass  brings  Roses  at  Christmas  within 
range  of  comparatively  easy  possibility.  Add  to 
shelter 

Warmth  when  heedful,  and  the  possible  ad- 
vances to  certainty.  A  good  deal  has  been  written 
about  the  value  of  unheated  glass  houses  for  Roses. 
They  are  most  valuable,  and  seldom  fail  to  yield 
rich  harvests  of  fine  blooms  in  the  spring.  But 
to  command  Roses  at  Christmas  another  powerful 
factor  in  producing  artificial  warmth  must  be 
within  reach  of  the  cultivator.  This  will  be  ob- 
vious at  a  glance  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
the  most  favourable  blooming  temperature  for 
Roses  is  embraced  within  the  range  of  the  15° 
lying  between  50°  and  65°.  To  hope  to  command 
such  a  temperature  in  all  weathers  without  an 
ample  supply  of  and  full  control  over  artificial  heat 
would  be  quite  impossible.  Doubtless  in  mild 
winters  fair  supplies  of  Roses  may  be  gathered 
from  unheated  houses  ;  but  often  when  these  are 
most  promising  severe  frosts  either  check  or  destroy 
promising  forests  of  buds,  or  the  damp  causes 
them  to  fog  off  at  their  base  by  wholesale.  Such 
mishaps  are  impossible  with  artificial  warmth 
available. 

Skill  is  the  next  factor  in  the  production  of 
winter  Eoses,  and  this  is  as  much  needed  in  the 
selection  of  varieties  and  the  character  of  plants 
employed  as  in  their  general  culture.  As  to 
varieties,  doubtless  Tea  Roses  may  be  depended 
upon  to  yield  the  best  results  at  this  early  season. 
Truly  well-proved  sorts  as  the  following  seldom 
fail  to  yield  good  results.  President  is  thus  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  list  as  the  surest  to  bloom  at 
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Christmas,  or  at  any  other  time  when  wanted. 
Niphetos. — This  exquisite  white  Eose,  crowning 
almost  every  shootlet  with  its  matchless  bud, 
flowers  freely  as  soon  as  it  makes  a  few  inches  of 
growth.  Safrano  and  Isabella  Sprunt  bloom  in  a 
similar  way,  and  with  equal  or  even  more  freedom. 
True,  their  buds  are  small  and  their  blooms  semi- 
worthless,  but  their  constant  floriferousness  places 
them  in  the  front  rank  as  winter  bloomers.  Bou- 
gere  is  also  a  most  useful  and  floriferous  Eose. 
The  following  may  follow  iu  the  order  in  which 
they  are  placed :  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Alba  rosea, 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Souvenir 
d'Elise,  Safrano,  Jean  Ducher,  and  Hom6re:  among 
Noisettes — Lamarque,  Solfaterre,  Triomphe  de 
Eennes,  and  Narcisse.  Marfichal  Niel  I  have  not 
placed  among  Koses  flowering  at  Christmas,  as 
more  experience  is  needed  on  this  point.  It  has, 
however,  thoroughly  established  its  reputation  as 
one  of  the  finest  and  earliest  Eoses  in  the  new 
year,  and  one  of  the  grandest,  sweetest,  and  most 
useful  at  all  seasons.     There  are  also 

Theee  useful  Bourbon  Koses  that  should  be 
grown  to  bloom  at  Christmas.  These  are  Bourbon 
Queen,  Mrs.  Bosanquet,  and  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison.  This  beautiful  Eose  mostly  comes 
of  fine  quality  and  perfect  form  out  of  season, 
that  is,  all  through  the  late  autumn  or  winter. 
The  Queen  of  the  Bourbons  and  Mrs.  Bosanquet 
make  useful  companions,  and  contrast  fairly  well 
with  such  useful  varieties  as  Isabella  Sprunt  and 
Safrano.  First-class  Perpetual  Eoses  are  now  so 
numerous  that  it  is  impossible  to  choose  a  dozen 
and  a  half  or  so  for  blooming  at  Christmas  with- 
out leaving  many  out  that  ought  to  be  included. 
On  the  whole,  the  following  are  as  likely  to  yield 
bloom  at  that  season  as  any  other  sorts.  A  useful 
service  might  be  rendered  to  the  winter  culture  of 
these  Eoses  were  readers  of  The  Garden  to  amend 
or  add  to  this  list  from  their  own  experience. 
Abel  Grand,  Alfred  Colomb,  Beauty  of  Waltham, 
Camille  Bernardin,  Centifolia  rosea,  Charles 
Lefebvre,  Comtesse  de  Serenye,  Dr.  Andry,  Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  Edouard  Morren,  Btienne  Levet, 
Exposition  de  Brie,  John  Hopper,  La  France, 
Marie  Baumann,  Marie  Eady,  Prince  Camille 
de  Eohan,  and  Senateur  Vaisse.  The  next  point  is 
the 

Character  of  plants  to  select  for  blooming 
at  Christmas.  In  general  terms,  there  is  but  a 
choice  of  three — planted  out  Eoses,  established  in 
pots,  and  plants  more  recently  lifted.  The  best 
and  largest  results  are  likely  to  be  reaped  from 
large  Tea  and  Noisette  Eoses  planted  out  in 
light,  rather  thin  rich  borders,  and  trained  up 
walls,  pillars,  or  roofs.  Established  plants  properly 
manipulated  in  summer  and  autumn  may  be  so 
managed  as  to  yield  a  goodly  harvest  of  bloom  at 
Christmas.  Plants  established  in  pots  may  either 
be  prevented  flowering  in  summer  or  autumn,  and 
so  timed  in  regard  to  pruning  and  growth  of 
young  wood  as  to  bloom  pretty  freely  in  December. 
Even  if  allowed  to  bloom,  and  this  refers  especi- 
ally to  Perpetual  Eoses,  and  pruned  back  hard  in- 
July,  the  plants  might  be  so  managed  as  to  be 
again  in  flower  at  Christmas.  A  simpler  plan  than 
either  that  sometimes  yields  good  results  is  to  look 
through  Tea  or  other  Eoses  in  the  open  air  and 
carefully  note  their  condition  in  regard  to  bloom. 
Those  that  are  showing  a  fair  prospect  of  buds 
taken  up  carefully  and  potted  on  the  spot,  with 
as  little  root  disturbance  as  possible,  and  placed 
in  cold,  close  frames  till  they  recover  their  tem- 
porary check,  incident  to  the  most  careful  trans- 
ference from  the  open,  often  succeed  remarkably 
well.     This  brings  us  to  our  last  point — 

Proper  treatment,  the  most  crucial  of  all. 
The  most  perfect  shelter,  any  amount  of 
warmth,  and  the  finest  material,  all  will  fail  to 
yield  Eoses  at  Christmas  without  skilful  manage- 
ment. This  is  the  sort  of  skill  that  determines 
such  points  as  soil,  size  of  pots,  time  and  extent 
of  pruning,  the  admission  of  air,  the  giving  of 
water,  exposure  to  light,  &c.  In  general  terms, 
the  soil  should  be  light  rather  than  heavy, 
its  bulk  and  mass  relatively  dry — that  is 
as  far  as  possible  removed  from  any  excess  of 
water — the  drainage  perfect.  Those  grown  in  pots 


should  be  in  small  ones,  the  roots  not  too  com- 
pressed and  the  whole  mass  of  earth  full  of  them. 
Nothing  but  great  experience  can  determine  the 
exact  time  or  measure  the  proper  extent  of  pruning 
Eoses,  so  as  to  assist  as  far  as  any  pruning  can 
do  their  blooming  at  Christmas.  In  most  cases 
any  pruning  needed  should  be  given  at  periods 
ranging  from  six  months  to  six  weeks  before  the 
bloom  is  needed.  Recently  lifted  plants  will  pro- 
bably need  no  pruning.  Abundance  of  air  when 
the  external  air  is  over  45",  little  or  none  when  it 
is  under  40°,  should  be  the  safe  rule  on  which  to 
ventilate  the  winter  Eose  house.  Only  give  water 
when  the  roots  are  actually  dry.  Let  the  water 
be  at  least  3°  or  even  10°  warmer  than  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  house  at  the  time.  Clear  or  very 
weak  manure  water,  like  weak  tea,  is  the  most 
suitable ;  all  gross  and  stimulating  food,  either 
in  a  liquid  or  solid  state,  should  be  withheld  from 
Roses  that  are  forced  to  bloom  at  Christmas. 
Houses  for  the  winter  flowering  of  Eoses  cannot 
be  too  light.  Every  ray  of  our  winter  sunshine 
will  prove  invaluable.  Roses  in  pots  should  be 
placed  in  pits,  low  houses,  or  stages  within,  at  the 
most,  a  yard  of  the  glass  ;  and  the  higher  the  qua- 
lity of  the  glass,  and  the  cleaner  it  is  kept,  the 
finer  will  be  the  foliage  of  the  Eoses,  the  more 
fragrant  and  more  perfect  their  blossoms. 

Eoses  out  of  season  by  no  means  escape  the 
usual  insect  pests.  On  the  contrary,  some  of 
these  attack  them  with  unusual  force  and  vigour. 
Among  these  caterpillars,  grubs,  aphides  of  all 
colours,  and  mildew  are  the  most  formidable.  In 
proper  houses  and  under  skilful  treatment  the  lat- 
ter ought  not  to  prove  troublesome.  Grub-hunting 
becomes  almost  pleasant  indoors,  and  the  chances 
of  success  increase  as  the  area  of  the  feeding 
grounds  diminishes,  while  tobacco  smoke  in  close 
houses  makes  short  work  of  the  fly ;  the  latter 
ought  not,  however,  to  be  used  when  the  Eoses 
advance  towards  cutting  condition,  as  a  Eose 
saturated  with  the  weed  is  worse  than  worth- 
less at  Christmastide  or  any  other  season. 

D.  T.  Fish. 

THE  ^750  EOSE:   WM.  FEANCIS  BENNETT. 

BY   PETER   HENDERSON. 

I  SUPPOSE  that  most  people  have  heard  the  story 
of  Mr.  Evans,  of  Philadelphia,  having  paid  this 
large  amount  to  Mr.  Henry  Bennett,  of  London, 
probably  the  largest  amount  that  was  ever  paid 
for  the  stock  of  any  Eose  in  this  country.  Cheap 
enough  it  would  have  been  in  all  probability  had 
it  not  been  trammelled  with  the  extraordinary  con- 
dition that  no  cutting's  or  plants  should  be  sold 
for  four  years,  Mr.  Evans  having  to  look  for  his 
profits  frjm  the  cut  flowers,  but  here  is  where  the 
snag  comes.  It  is  well  known  that  Rose-buds  can 
not  now  be  sold  unless  cut  with  long  stems,  and 
the  question  arises,  how  is  Mr.  Evans  going  to 
prevent  the  cuttings  attached  to  the  buds  from 
being  used  by  others  for  the  purpose  of  propaga- 
tion ?  In  a  visit  by  some  half  dozen  of  us,  all 
veterans  in  the  trade,  to  Mr.  Evans'  place'  last 
March,  the  question  was  raised  for  Mr.  Evans' 
benefit  as  to  what  were  the  best  means  of  killing 
the  leaf -bud,  or  of  preventing  its  growth.  Va- 
rious remedies  were  suggested,  such  as  touch- 
ing the  leaf  bud  with  acid,  cutting  it  out, 
and  squeezing  the  bud  and  stems.  The  two 
latter  methods  we  have  experimented  with  and 
find  that  neither  of  them  is  safe.  Cuttings  of 
several  varieties  of  Eoses  put  in  a  month  ago,  that 
were  squeezed  both  in  the  stem  and  bud,  granu- 
lated throughout  and  rooted  quite  as  quickly  as 
others  put  in  at  the  same  time  without  mutilation, 
and  seemingly  will  make  quite  as  good  plants. 
Others  from  which  the  buds  were  out— leaving  the 
leaf  on  of  course — in  two  out  of  three  developed 
latent  side  buds,  so  that  it  seems  neither  of  these 
methods  is  safe.  If  the  suggestion  of  destroying 
the  bud  with  acid  were  practicable  it  certainly 
would  be  objectionable  from  the  danger  to  the 
hands  when  handling  the  Eoses.  The  subject  be- 
comes one  of  very  general  interest,  for  although 
it  is  rare  that  such  an  extraordinary  compact  as 
that  between  Mr.  Bennett  and  Mr.  Evans  occurs, 
yet  cases  must  constantly  be  coming  up  where 


the  buds  of  new  Eoses  that  may  sell  only  at  5d. 
each  must  have  cuttings  attached  to  them  wheie 
the  plants  sell  at  4s.  or  more  each.  So  that  the 
owner  of  new  varieties  must  either  sacrifice  his 
flowers  or  give  for  5d.  what  is  worth  to  him  4s,— 
Oardencrs'  Monthly, 


FOECING  EOSES. 


In  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  from  forced 
Eoses,  it  is  desirable  to  delay  placing  them  in 
artificial  heat  until  the  days  get  long  enough  to 
afford  them  sufficient  light  to  give  strength  and 
consistency  to  the  leaves  and  branches.  This 
applies  especially  to  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  which  do 
not  respond  so  readily  to  an  increase  of  tempera- 
ture as  Tea-scented  varieties.  I  am  aware  that 
it  is  possible  to  get  Hybrid  Perpetuals  in  flower  as 
early  as  February,  but  blooms  obtained  so  early 
are  wanting  in  colour,  and  the  petals  are  thin  and 
small.  Unless  wanted  for  some  special  purpose, 
they  should  not  be  placed  in  heat  so  early  as  to 
render  it  needful  to  afford  them  a  high  tempera- 
ture in  order  to  bring  them  into  flower.  The  best 
Roses  are  those  upon  plants  that  have  been 
allowed  to  come  on  slowly  in  an  ordinary  green- 
house temperature.  Eoses  to  be  thus  dealt  with 
should  be  pruned  in  December,  and  allowed  to  re- 
main in  some  structure  just  secure  from  frost,  where 
they  will  get  sufficient  protection  to  induce  the 
buds  to  form  and  gradually  develop.  The  middle  of 
February  is  soon  enough  to  give  them  an  increase 
of  temperature,  and  then  the  day  maximum  heat 
ought  not  to  exceed  .55°,  10°  less  being  allowed  at 
night.  Under  this  treatment  they  come  on  without 
any  increase  of  artificial  temperature  until  the 
flower-buds  are  visible ;  during  this  time  they  should 
have  a  very  light  position  and  be  as  near  the  glass  as 
they  can  be  got  without  coming  in  actual  contact 
with  it.  Gentle  syringing  night  and  morning  will 
assist  in  promoting  vigorous  growth,  and  regular 
supplies  of  manure  water  will  also  help  then'. 
They  will  bear  such  a  gentle  stimulant  as  often  as 
they  require  water.     Eespecting  the 

Temperature  for  forcing  Eoses,  apart  frcm 
whether  it  be  early  or  late  in  the  season,  the  culti- 
vator is  perforce  limited  in  its  application  if  he 
desires  a  full  measure  of  success.  While  the 
young  growth  is  forming,  and  up  to  the  time  when 
the  flower-buds  are  visible,  forcing  must  be  slow, 
or  the  flowers  will  be  few  in  number,  and  the 
growth  drawn  and  weak.  After  flower-buds  are 
formed,  a  moderate  increase  of  temperature  is  quite 
safe.butat  no  period  of  theirgrowthshould  the  maxi- 
mum heat  exceed  70°  during  the  daytime,  and  then 
they  must  have  abundance  of  light  and  a  moderate 
amount  of  air,  but  up  to  the  end  of  March  60°  by 
day  and  50°  by  night  would  suit  them  better  than 
10°  higher,  but  50°  would  not  be  suSicient  to  get 
them  into  flower  very  early.  As  growth  advances 
it  should  be  neatly  tied  out,  so  that  each  branch 
stands  separate  from  the  others,  and  in  the  case 
of  old  plants  something  more  stimulating  than 
manure  water  is  desirable.  For  such  purposes  we 
use  some  of  the  chemical  manures  now  in  the 
market,  a  large  tablespoonful  of  which  for  a  12- 
inch  pot  is  sufficient.  The  first  supply  should  be 
givenas  soon  as  the  fiower-buds  can  be  seen,  and 
another  in  about  a  fortnight  afterwards.  A  thin 
shade  on  the  glass  on  very  bright  days  will  keep 
the  plants  from  being  severely  distressed  by  the 
action  of  strong  sunshine.  Gentle  syringing 
must  be  kept  up  until  the  flowers  begin  to  open, 
unless  an  attack  of  mildew  should  set  in.  In 
that  case  a  drier  atmosphere  should  be  main- 
tained for  a  few  days,  and  the  infected  leaves 
dusted  with  flowers  of  sulphur.  In  the  early  stages 
of  growth  the  Eose  maggot  must  be  looked  for, 
every  curled  leaf  must  be  examined,  and  the  pest 
destroyed. 

Treatment  after  flowering.  —  Forced 
Roses  are  sometimes  hardly  dealt  with  after  they 
go  out  of  flower.  They  are  set  about  in  odd  cor- 
ners andin  cold  draughty  positions.  Such  treatment 
is  not  right.  Roses  forced  early  require  nearly  as 
much  care  after  they  have  done  flowering  as  be- 
fore ;  the  new-made  growth  requires  to  be 
gradually  hardened  before  it  is  exposed  to  the 
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open  air.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  good  deal  of  the 
next  year's  success  depends  on  how  the  plants  are 
treated  when  they  go  out  of  flower.  If  the  leaves 
are  allowed  to  develop  and  harden  up  in  a  grad- 
ually reduced  reduced  temperature  compared  with 
that  of  the  forcing-house,  there  is  a  much  better 
chance  of  their  producing  a  good  crop  of  flowers 
the  next  year  than  is  the  case  when  they  are  ex- 
posed to  a  low  temperature  suddenly  after  being 
brought  from  a  warm  structure.  Even  those 
which  flower  in  May  should  be  gradually  hardened 
off  before  they  are  placed  in  the  open  air.  A  deep 
pit  from  which  the  lights  can  be  taken  during 
the  day  in  favourable  weather  is  the  most  suitable 
structure  in  which  to  harden  off  forced  Eoses. 

J.  CO. 

Spent  Hop3  as  manure.— Hops  which  have 
been  used  in  brewing  make,  I  find,  a  valuable 
manure  for  pot  plants  when  rotted  down  to  a  kind 
of  leaf-mould.  The  best  way  of  keeping  them 
sweet  is  to  put  them  in  heaps  out-of-doors  ;  it 
stored  under  cover  they  get  mouldy  and  are  of 
little  use,  but  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere 
they  quickly  decompose  and  become  fit  for  use. 
For  mixing  with  potting  soil  they  appear  to  suit 
almost  any  kind  of  plant  that  delights  in  a  rich, 
porous  material,  such  as  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias, 
Coleuses,  and  other  rapid-growing  plants.  For 
those  who  experience  any  difficulty  in  getting 
good  leaf-mould  this  material  forms  a  good  sub- 
stitute. I  know  several  town  gardeners  who  use 
spent  Hops  freely  both  for  potting  and  also  for 
enriching  their  flower  beds  and  borders,  and  their 
plants  bloom  well  under  such  conditions.  I  may 
also  add  that  spent  Hops  produce  a  very  strong 
heat.  They  are,  therefore,  useful  for  propagating 
purposes  or  for  forcing  anything  that  requires 
bottom-heat.  I  have  used  them  in  frames  for 
striking  cuttings  oflt  rapidly ;  also  for  starting 
Asparagus  and  Seakale  into  active  growth.  If 
mixed  with  leaves  and  stable  litter  the  lesult  is 
a  good  manure  for  many  garden  purposes,  and  in 
spring,  when  potting  off  small  plants,  propagating, 
and  seed  sowing,  a  good  supply  of  light,  rich  soil 
is  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  should,  however, 
be  stored  in  an  open,  airy  shed,  as  nothing  is  so 
conducive  to  successful  plant  culture  as  having 
the  soil  for  potting  in  good  friable  condition. — 
J.  G ,  Hants. 


I  REES  AND  Shrubs. 

SCAECITY  OF  HOLLY  BERRIES. 

I  AM  not  aware  whether  this  is  general,  but  about 
here  Holly  berries  are  few  and  far  between.  The 
spring  weather  that  thinned  our  bush  fruits  to 
something  near  to  nil,  wholly  destroyed  the  Plum 
blossom,  and  very  seriouslj'  cut  into  our  Apples 
and  Pears,  also  swept  away  the  fair  prospect  of 
a  feast  of  coral  berries  for  Christmas-tide.  As 
usual,  too,  the  more  scarce  the  berries,  the  more 
ravenous  the  birds,  so  that  unless  the  berries  are 
stored  betimes,  none  will  be  left  in  shrubberies  or 
hedgerows  by  Christmas  Eve.  The  ways  of  birds 
among  the  berries  are  past  finding  out.  For  example, 
many  of  the  Thorns  are  quite  cleared  of  Haws,  not 
one  being  left ;  whereas  almost  touching  them  are 
other  trees  with  their  leafless  boughs  so  studded 
with  them,  that  their  branches  look  like  delicate 
sprays  of  coral.  By  the  way,  I  never  remember 
Thorns  being  defoliated  so  soon  nor  so  completely 
as  this  autumn-tide.  The  majority  of  trees  kept 
their  foliage  so  long  that  the  autumnal  tints  were 
less  fully  developed  than  usual,  apparently  from 
lack  of  time.  This  made  the  exceptional  state 
of  the  Haws  the  more  apparent.  Hips  as 
well  as  Haws  seem  unusually  abundant.  The 
former  may  be  turned  to  good  decorative  pur- 
pose at  Christmas-tide ;  but  Haws,  though  strik- 
ing in  the  mass  on  the  trees,  are  virtually  useless 
for  church  or  room  decoration.  Exception  must, 
however,  be  made  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  larger- 
leaved  and  berried  species  of  Cratregus,  which  are 
not  only  highly  ornamental,  but  durable. 

„  D.  T.  Fish. 

Hardii'ick  Bouse,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 


Hovenia  dulcia. — Though  with  a  Linden- 
like leaf  and  vigorous  habit  of  growth,  this  is  of 
the  Buckthorn  or  Rhamnaceous  family.  It  comes 
from  Japan  and  proves  perfectly  hardy.  Mr. 
Brackenridge  calls  it  a  "  Rare,  beautiful,  hardy, 
useful,  and  ornamental  tree,  about  as  hardy 
as  the  European  Linden,  and  with  a  habit  very 
much  resembling  it.  Some  of  our  trees  are  30 
feet  high  and  have  a  spread  of  about  20  feet. 
These  have  bloomed  and  burne  fruit  with  us  for 
several  years ;  the  peduncles  of  the  fruit  are 
edible  and  pleasant  to  the  taste,  resembling  that 
of  a  ripe  Pear.  The  flowers,  which  are  borne  on 
branching  panicles,  make  their  appearance  about 
June  1,  and  afford  a  supply  of  honey  for  swarms 
of  bees  for  a  period  of  two  to  three  weeks.  Our 
original  plant  was  brought  from  Japan  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Hogg,  of  New  York,  to  whom  the  country 
owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  this  and  many  other 
fine  plants  and  trees  which  he  has  been  the  means 
of  introducing." — Gardeners'  Monthly. 

Beauty  of  yello'w  Pine.— The  Nortli-n-est 
Lumberman  says  :  "  Yellow  Pine,  hard  finished  in 
oil,  is  the  rival  in  beauty  of  any  wood  that  grows, 
not  excepting  the  costliest  hardwoods.  It  is  sus- 
ceptible of  receiving  and  maintaining  as  high  a 
degree  of  polish  as  any  wood  with  which  we  are 
familiar,  and  as  [to  durability,  when  thoroughly 
impregnated  with  oil,  it  may  be  said  to  be  almost 
everlasting.  In  such  a  condition  it  is  impervious 
to  even  hot  grease  and  other  substances  that  leave 
an  ineffaceable  stain  upon  White  Pine,  Maple,  and 
various  other  woods.  Flooring  for  use  under  car- 
pets should  be  largely  sap-wood,  and  when  exposed 
either  for  inside  or  outside  use,  should  be  as  nearly 
all  heart  as  possible.  For  inside  trimming,  wains- 
coting or  panel  work,  the  curly  variety — which,  by 
the  way,  can  only  be  obtained  in  limited  quan- 
tities, and  ought  to  bring  from  .£12  to  £\(i  per 
thousand  in  any  market,  instead  of  only  half  that 
sum — is,  in  the  writer's  estimation  at  least,  superior 
to  either  Cherry  or  Bird's-eye  Maple."  Unfortu- 
nately, the  name  "  Yellow  Pine  "  is  given  to  so 
many  kinds  of  Pine,  that  we  should  be  glad  to  know 
what  species  receives  this  name  in  the  North-west. 

Thuja  Lobbi  and  T.  gigantea.— There 
seems  to  be  still  various  opinions  about  the  names 
of  these  Conifers— a  circumstance  not  to  be 
wondered  at  when  we  look  over  the  trade  lists 
that  annually  appear.  Some  have  T.  Lobbi  as 
gigantea  and  T.  gigantea  as  Libooedrus  decurrens. 
The  same  occurs  in  Gordon's  "  Pinetum."  If 
rapidity  of  growth  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
name,  I  hold  that  T.  Lobbi  is  entitled  to  be  called 
gigantea.  Here  it  grows  at  three  times  the  speed 
of  T.  gigantea,  and  is  altogether  a  more  hardy  and 
stately  looking  tree.  Several  are  growing  here  on 
situations  exposed  to  all  the  winds  that  blow. 
They  range  from  40  feet  to  oG  feet  in  height,  and 
are  clothed  from  the  ground  upwards  with  their 
ferny  looking  foliage,  "  and  are  dense  enough  at 
the  bottom  to  turn  chickens ;  "  whereas  T.  gigantea, 
growing  under  the  same  conditions,  has  a  ten 
dency  to  get  bare  at  the  bottom,  and  in  time 
becomes  moppy-looking.  T.  Lobbi  is  best  adapted 
for  making  a  screen  or  hedge,  but  should  not  be 
clipped ;  when  it  requires  trimming,  use  the  pruning 
knife.  As  a  timber  tree  it  has  few  equals,  but  the 
question  arises,  what  quality  of  wood  does  it  pro- 
duce ?  Perhaps  some  of  the  correspondents  of 
The  Garden  may  be  able  to  supply  this  infor- 
mation.— \V^.  B,,  Winderviere. 


SROBT  KOTES.—TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


Laburnum  in  flower.— In  a  garden  near  Tunbridge 
Wells  Is  a  Laburnum  tree  in  flower.  Tliere  is  not  a  leaf  on 
it,  but  there  are  numbers  ai  seed-pods  still  attached  to  the 
branches.  Ihe  bunches  of  flowers  are  small,  but  the  tree 
is  well  covered  with  tliem.  —  G.  S.  S. 

Leycesteria  formosa.-The  notice  of  this  shrub  in 
The  Uakden  the  other  day  induces  me  to  add  that  it  is 
thoroughly  naturalised  here.  Large  numbers  of  seedlings 
spring  upeve^J^vllere  jearly.  The  situation  is  sheltered, 
and  the  soil  on  a  moist  bottom.  Established  plants  make 
rods  9  feet  or  10  feet  high  in  one  season.  Many  have  been 
planted  in  the  woods,  as  I  have  been  told  the  Ijerries  are 
an  attraction  to  pheasants.  Can  anyone  inform  me  if  it 
really  is  so  ?— J.  M, ,  Charmouth,  Dorset. 
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PLATE  il9. 
MUTISIA  DECURRENS. 
Few  plants  are  more  beautiful  than  this  Mutisia 
— probably  the  finest  of  the  genus  to  which  it 
belongs  ;  it  ranks  even  as  one  of  the  choicest  and 
best  of  the  Compcsita3.  The  Mutisias  number 
about  tliirty-six  species,  all  South  American,  and 
they  are  generally  scandent  shrubs,  climbing  by 
means  of  leaf-tendrils.  M.  decurrens  was  intro- 
duced by  Messrs.  Veitch,  through  their  collector, 
Mr.  Pearoe,  from  the  Andes  of  Chili,  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  but  it  has  always  been  rare,  no 
doubt  because  of  the  diiBculty  which  has  generally 
attended  its  propagation.  Not  long  ago  there 
seemed  to  be  small  probability  of  getting  a  plant 
of  it,  but  in  summer  I  found  there  were  plants  of 
it  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  and  I  have 
since>eceived  one.  It  is  a  dwarf  climber,  a  few 
feet  in  height,  producing  stems  which  branch  but 
little.  The  leaves  are  lanceolate  and  undivided, 
with  a  blade  which  runs  down  the  stem,  and  a 
midrib  which  is  prolonged  into  a  tendril,  single 
or  divided,  by  means  of  which  the  plant  climbs. 
In  young  plants  the  tendril  is  undivided,  and  the 
leaves  seem  to  have  a  prehensile  tip,  like  those  of 
Gloriosa.  So  far  as  we  know,  the  Mutisias  are  the 
only  tendril-bearers  belonging  to  the  Composita3. 
The  magnificent  flower-heads  of  this  plant  in  a 
measure  resemble  great  Gazanias,  and  are  from 
4  inches  to  5  inches  across  ;  they  are  supported 
on  long  stalks  from  6  inches  to  a  foot  in  length ; 
the  ray  florets  reflex,  and  are,  as  the  annexed 
plate  will  show,  beautiful  in  colour.  The  flower- 
ing season  is  from  June  to  August. 

Cultivation. — It  is  a  suitable  plant  for  the 
wall  of  a  conservatory  where  we  should  always 
have  one  or  more  for  safety's  sake,  but  owing  to 
its  hardiness  there  should  always  be  plants  of  it 
out-of-doors,  where,  under  the  most  favourable 
conditions  it  may  be  expected  to  do  well.  It  has 
the  reputation  of  being  somewhat  difficult  to  grow, 
but  in  every  garden  a  place  could  doubtless  be 
found  in  which  it  would  flourish.  It  stood  the 
severe  winters  of  1860  and  18C1  unharmed  without 
protection  in  the  open  air  at  Exeter.  At  Floors 
Castle  Mr.  Knight  found  it  to  be  hardy  against  a 
south  wall,  where  it  flowered  every  year.  At 
Eastnor  Castle,  in  Herefordshire,  it  was  found  by 
Mr.  Coleman  to  do  better  in  the  open  than  against 
a  south  wall,  where  its  leaves  became  rusty.  When 
planted  in  an  open  part  of  the  grounds,  with 
good  loam  and  peat  on  a  cool  bottom,  it  was  found 
to  flourish  and  form  a  striking  object.  It  grew 
vigorously,  flowered  profusely,  and  even  ripened 
seeds  from  which  young  plants  were  raised. 
Against  a  south  wall,  however,  it  sometimes 
succeeds  admirably,  as  many  as  seven  dozen 
blossoms  having  been  produced  at  one 
time.  At  Kew  it  succeeds  well  in  a  large 
pot  in  one  of  the  octagons  of  the  temperate  house, 
trained  on  wires  running  up  one  of  the  walls  be- 
tween two  of  the  windows.  It  is  impatient  of 
much  training,  and  out-of-doors  it  should  be  al- 
lowed to  scramble  over  an  old  shrub,  over  root- 
work,  or  similar  support.  I  think  it  was  this  species 
whifch  used  to  grow  as  a  pillar  plant  beside  one  of 
the  walks  in  the  grounds  at  Hillfield,  Reigate,  in 
Mr.  Wilson  Saunders'  time.  In  some  parts  of  the 
kingdom  partial  shade  seems  to  be  an  important 
element  of  success  in  its  culture.  Its  requirements 
are  probably  not  very  different  from  those  under 
which  other  Chilian  plants,  such  as  Philesia,  Lapa- 
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geria,  Berberidopsis,  Mitraria,  Sarmienta,  and  Tro- 
pasolum  speoiosum  are  found  to  flourish.  For  these, 
in  general,  some  shade,  but  plenty  of  light,  is 
necessary  ;  they  are  fond  of  moisture,  and  a  burn- 
ing summer  heat  is  the  reverse  of  being  condu- 
cive to  their  health.  We  may  therefore  expect 
that  in  Scotland  a  south  wall  would  be  the  best 
position  out-of-doors  for  this  Mutisia,  while  in 
dry  Cambridgeshire  it  would  be  quite  useless  to 
plant  it  in  that  position.  It  should  be  an  excel- 
lent plant  for  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  Isle  of  Arran, 
the  Scilly  Isles,  and  Devon  and  Cornwall,  where  it 
would  no  doubt  flourish  under  full  exposure,  but 
in  dry  and  more  sunny  climates  shade  should 
be  considered  necessary.  With  regard  to  pro- 
pagation, I  am  unable  to  say  much,  as  I  never 
had  the  opportunity  of  trying  it,  but,  judging 
from  the  small  plant  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic 
Garden,  it  should  be  increased  by  taking  ofE  care- 
fully the  small  shoots  which  grow  from  below  the 
soil ;  in  this  way  it  has  been,  I  believe,  propagated 
by  some.  There  may  be,  however,  a  better  way, 
for  Mr.  James  O'Brien  once  had  a  fine  stock  of  it 
in  Messrs.  Henderson's  nursery,  in  the  Edgware 
Road.  It  is  considered  to  be  a  difiicult  plant  to 
propagate,  and  as  good  seeds  are  produced,  it  will 
always  be  best  to  obtain  them  if  possible.  Boot 
cuttings  might  be  tried,  or  it  might  be  grafted  on 
M.  ilicifolia  when  it  can  be  had,  as  that  strikes 
freely  from  cuttings. 

Other  kinds. — There  is  only  one  other  kind 
which  I  am  sure  is  in  cultivation,  and  that  is  M. 
Clematis,  bat  there  may  be  another,  viz.,  M.  ilici- 
folia. Only  four  species  have  been  introduced  so 
far  as  I  know,  but  several  other  names  belonging 
to  them  have  been  used.  The  first  we  had  was  M. 
speciosa  (M.  arachnoidea)  introduced  to  Kew 
about  1823,  but  this  has  long  been  lost,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  least  showy.  It  has  pinnate  leaves 
with  small  purple  florets  in  comparatively  insigni- 
ficant heads  and  is  scarcely  worth  culture.  The 
next  anival, 

M.  ILICIFOLIA  (M.  latifolia),  is  a  much  finer 
plant,  well  figured  in  The  Gaeden  (plate  32 
Vol.  X.,  p.  134).  It  is  both  singular  and  beautiful ; 
it  has  Holly-like  leaves  furnished  with  tendrils,  and 
pink,  or  sometimes  nearly  white  ray  florets.  It  is 
a  variable  plant,  slight  forms  of  which  have  re- 
ceived several  different  names.  At  Aberdeen  it 
grew  for  several  years  with  no  more  protection 
than  that  of  a  wall,  and,  therefore,  it  is  fairly 
hardy.  In  this  position  it  flowered  freely,  but 
never  ripened  seeds;  cuttings,  however,  were 
rooted  in  heat  without  difficulty.  This  is  common 
on  the  hills  around  Valparaiso,  and  if  quite  lost  to 
gardens — as  most  likely  it  is— it  might  be  re-intro- 
duced, probably  without  much  trouble.  It  was 
cultivated  by  Mr.  Wilson  Saunders,  and  was  figured 
in  the  Botanical  Magazine  ten  years  ago. 

M.  Clematis  is  grown  at  Kew  and  in  Messrs. 
Veitch's  nurseries  at  Chelsea.  Its  appearance  is 
that  of  a  leguminous  plant,  and  it  grows  freely 
vrithout  special  effort  on  the  part  of  the  cultivator. 
Under  glass  it  flowers  very  rarely,  but  out-of-doors 
in  warm  localities  it  is  said  to  blossom  well.  The 
flower-heads  are  rich  red  in  colour  and  highly 
ornamental ;  the  leaves  are  pinnate  with  several 
pairs  of  alternate  or  opposite  leaflets,  and  the 
rachis  terminates  in  a  tendril  which  is  usually 
branched.  This  is  a  plant  which  lovers  of  choice 
things  should  try  in  such  places  as  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  It  has  never  been  figured,  I  believe,  in  any 
English  work.     Usually  it  is  grown  as  a  greenhouse 


plant,  and  probably  there  are  many  specimens  of 
it  in  the  country. 

M.  GRANDIPLOEA  is  a  kind  which  might  be 
introduced  with  advantage.  It  has  brilliant  red 
flower-heads  6  inches  high  from  the  peduncle,  and 
5  inches  across  the  top.  Its  introduction  has  not 
probably  been  attempted,  and  it  is  rare  perhaps  in 
its  native  country,  as  Humboldt  found  it  only  on 
the  mountains  of  Quindiu.  It  is  a  lofty  climber, 
and  would  be  magnificent  if  it  succeeded  in  any 
large  conservatory.  Every  pretty-flowered  shrubby 
composite  should  receive  the  attention  of  col- 
lectors, and  especially  those  with  cirrhose  leaves, 
for  they  would  either  be  Mutisias,  or  something 
new  to  science. — R.  Irwin  Lynch. 

*^*  Our  plate  was  made  from  a  plant  which 
flowered  in  Mr.  B.  Hooke's  garden  at  The  Towers, 
Hillingdon,  Uxbridge,  on  the  17th  July  last.  Mr. 
Hooke  grows  this  plant  better  than  ever  we  have 
seen  it  elsewhere,  and  while  he  was  at  Bradfield,  in 
Berkshire,  he  was  even  more  successful  with  it. 
He  has  favoured  us  with  the  following  note  re- 
specting it :  "  The  plant  from  which  the  annexed 
plate  was  taken  is  growing  on  lattice-work  on  a 
south-east  wall,  and  was  put  out  in  May  twelve- 
month. It  continued  to  grow  all  through  the  last 
mild  winter,  until  in  June  it  was  12  feet  high, 
when  it  produced  its  first  bloom,  quickly  follow- 
ing by  others  amounting  to  nearly  thirty  in  num- 
ber, and  they  remained  in  perfection  for  two 
months.  M.  decurrens  is  a  true  climber,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  tendrils,  which  are  naturally  formed 
at  the  extremity  of  the  foliage,  and  should  always 
be  planted  against  wire-work  and  mixed  with 
other  creepers,  as  the  leaves  are  rather  shabby- 
looking  at  the  bottom,  and  nothing  is  perhaps 
better  than  the  Clematis  for  this  purpose.  In 
planting  the  Mutisia  in  a  dry  soil  and  situation 
it  would  only  be  necessary  to  add  some  leaf 
mould  or  rotten  manure  to  the  border,  but 
if  the  soil  is  clay  and  wet  it  should  be 
removed  to  the  depth  of  about  18  inches,  and 
some  good  sandy  loam  substituted ;  this  should  be 
extended  right  and  left  for  some  distance,  as  this 
plant  is  somewhat  peculiar  in  its  habit,  running 
undei'ground  and  throwing  up  at  intervals  new 
growths,  which  will  be  the  flowering  stems  for  next 
season,  and  those  which  have  flowered  may  be  re- 
moved after  the  maturation  of  the  seed.  I  have 
been  fortunate  in  obtaining  seeds,  and  some  have 
already  germinated,  so  that  a  good  stock  may  be 
secured  in  this  way,  as  well  as  by  suckers,  which, 
if  they  come  up  in  the  border,  I  would  remove  for 
this  purpose,  or  twist  back  against  the  wall  to  fill 
up  a  blank  space.  I  would,  however,  recommend 
that  the  shoot  running  along  the  wall  should  not 
be  interfered  with  in  any  way,  or  in  all  proba- 
bility the  whole  plant  will  suddenly  die.  It  is 
most  sensitive  to  any  mutilation,  especially  during 
the  time  when  it  is  in  bloom.  I  have  never  found 
it  necessary  to  protect  the  Mutisia  except  in  un- 
usually severe  winters,  and  then  only  with  some 
Bracken  over  the  roots  and  a  little  tied  opposite 
the  young  growth  at  the  extremity  of  the  shoots." 


Ohrysanthemums  out  of  doors.— The 

absence  of  severe  frost  in  November  has  been 
favourable  for  out-door  Chrysanthemums ;  even  the 
Japanese  varieties  have  flowered  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner,  and  some  of  the  reflexed 
flowers  have  also  been  exceptionally  good.  For 
growth  out  of  doors,  however,  the  Pompones  are 
the  best,  at  least  where  large  quantities  of  cut 
flowers  aie  required.  Amongst  them  the  best 
varieties  are  President,  Bob,  Rose  d'Amour,  Lilac 


Gem,  Jersey  Beauty,  white  Cedo  NuUi,  yellow  Cedo 
NuUi,  Bijou  d'Horticulture,  Mrs.  Dix,  and  white 
Trevenna.  We  have  them  planted  against  warm 
walls,  and  in  some  cases  between  fruit  trees.  Early 
in  April  the  old  plants  are  dug  up  and  divided, 
and  the  most  promising  portions  set  apart  for 
planting  again,  the  rest  being  thrown  away;  a 
little  manure  is  then  mixed  with  the  soil  and  the 
plants  are  put  in  again.  As  they  advance  in 
growth  they  are  kept  up  to  the  wall  by  means  of 
string,  which  is  all  the  attention  they  get.— J.  C.  C. 


SEASONABLE   WORK. 


FLORAL  DECORATIONS. 

Where  a  considerable  amount  of  dinner-table 
decoration  has  to  be  done,  a  good  supply  of  Ferns 
and  Selaginellas  should  be  kept  up  in  small  pots. 
Of  the  former,  Adiantum  cuneatum,  Pteris  serru- 
lata,  and  its  crested  variety  will  be  found  service- 
able. Of  the  Selaginellas,  S.  denticulata  (Eraus- 
siana)  and  its  different  forms  are  the  best.  Where 
such  as  these  are  grown,  a  considerable  change 
may  be  made  in  the  mode  of  grouping  and  ar- 
rangement, in  order  to  give  variety  and  avoid 
monotony.  A  good  central  group  may  be  made  in 
the  following  manner  :  If  proper  receptacles  are 
not  at  hand,  a  thick  oval  layer  of  brown  paper  on 
the  cloth  will  answer,  or  perhaps  what  would  be 
better,  a  large  oval  dish,  with  a  slight  layer  of 
Moss  on  the  bottom.  For  the  outer  edge  select 
somewhat  bold  foliage,  such  as  that  of  the  varie- 
gated forms  of  Begonias  or  Adiantum  farleyense. 
If  Calanthe  vestita  can  be  had  with  well-developed 
spikes,  select  four  or  five  plants  of  it,  turn  them 
out  of  their  pots,  and  arrange  them  on  the  Moss. 
Then,  if  Ferns  are  at  disposal,  as  previously  men- 
tioned, they  should  be  likewise  used  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  raake  a  good  groundwork  to  the  whole. 
Neither  the  Calanthes  nor  Ferns  will  be  injured 
provided  they  are  well  looked  to  afterwards, 
and  they  will  produce  sufiicient  variety  without 
any  additions  thereto,  unless  it  be  one  or  more  of 
the  spikes  of  Calanthe  Veitcbi  to  furnish  colour. 
Still  keeping  to  the  same  base  as  a  commence- 
ment, a  fringe  of  rather  bolder  forms  of  Fern 
foliage  may  be  first  arranged,  then  fill  up  the 
central  part  with  small  Ferns,  &c.,  as  aforenamed, 
adding  thereto  one  plant  of  Cjperus  alternifolins 
as  a  centre.  Then  insert  a  few  spikes  of  Eucharis, 
or  one  or  two  each  of  Roman  Hyacinths  or  Paper- 
white  Narcissus,  using  as  a  contrast  thereto  some 
sprays  of  Euphorbia  jacquiniseflora,  or  two  or  three 
rather  small  bracts  of  Poinsettia.  For  sideboard 
decoration  the  Japanese  forms  of  Chrysanthemum 
make  a  bright  and  effective  display,  two  or  three 
colours  being  suflioient  for  one  vase.  We  think 
these  look  best  when  arranged  by  themselves, 
as  do  also  the  large  flowered  incurved  varieties. 
As  these  will  all  soon  be  over  it  will  be  advisable 
to  make  the  most  of  them  while  they  last. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 


Violets. — Where  a  continuous  supply  of  these 
is  wanted  through  the  winter,  the  stock  for  the 
purpose  requires  to  be  treated  in  different  ways. 
During  the  present  autumn  Violets  have  bloomed 
out-of-doors  freer  than  usual,  and  so  far  have 
saved  the  necessity  of  bringing  them  on  by  other 
means.  Where  plenty  of  leaves  are  at  hand  so  as 
to  make  up  beds  that  will  give  a  little  heat  to 
stimulate  root  action,  and  to  throw  off  enough  top 
warmth  to  keep  the  frames  placed  over  the  plants 
at  a  genial  temperature,  there  are  few  better  de- 
vices by  which  these  sweet-scented  flowers  can  be 
had,  as  under  such  conditions  they  usually  succeed 
well.  Beds  of  this  description  must  not,  however, 
be  made  too  warm  ;  if  too  great  a  body  of  leaves 
is  used  they  sometimes  become  over-hot.  They 
should  be  put  together  at  intervals,  putting  on  a 
few  inches  of  soil,  upon  which  set  the  plants,  which 
ought  to  be  taken  up  with  good  balls,  having  as 
many  of  their  roots  intact  as  possible  ;  place  them 
as  close  as  the  clumps  will  stand,  and  fill  in  the 
interstices  with  a  little  loose  soil,  after  which 
water   moderately,   and   give  air  daily   proper- 
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tionate  with  the  warmth  in  the  bed  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  weather.  It  is  an  advantage  to  treat 
them  in  this  way,  so  as  to  draw  oat  the  flower- 
stalks  a  little,  which  makes  them  more  manage- 
able in  arranging,  but  if  kept  too  warm  or  over- 
much confined,  the  stems  become  too  weak  to  sup- 
port the  flowers  without  drooping  when  exposed. 
WiNTEH  PLOWEEIKG  EpACElSES.— The  ear- 
liest blooming  varieties  of  these  are  frequently 
kept  a  little  warmer  in  autumn  than  ordinary 
greenhouse  stock,  the  result  being  that  they  Sower 
earlier,  but  the  warmth  also  has  the  effect  of  ex- 
citing growth ;  and  if  after  they  have  done  flower- 
ing they  are  submitted  to  cooler  treatment,  they, 
like  the  Heaths,  are  liable  to  die  off.  In  fact,  it 
may  be  taken  as  a  rule  that  any  plant,  however 
hardy  it  may  naturally  be,  that  has  its  growth 
started  in  the  autumn  or  winter  should  afterwards 
be  kept  on  moving  gradually,  or  the  check  will  be 
such  as  to  induce  ill  health.  As  soon  as  the  flower- 
ing is  over  shorten  all  the  shoots  well  in,  and  if 
possible  keep  the  plants  in  a  temperature  similar 
to  that  which  has  induced  them  to  grow.  So  man- 
aged the  progress  they  will  make  for  the  next  two 
months  will  be  little,  but  the  check  that  so  often 
destroys  them  will  be  avoided. 

Cheysanthemums.— Cuttings  of  these  may 
either  be  put  in  about  this  time  or  in  February  or 
March  ;  in  the  former  case  they  should  be  put  in 
pots  or  pans,  kept  moist,  and  as  close  as  they  will 
bear  without  causing  Ihe  leaves  to  damp  by  cover- 
ing with  hand  or  propagating  glasses,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  should  not  be  kept  warmer  than 
the  temperature  of  an  ordinary  greenhouse.  In 
this  way  they  root  slowly  without  the  tops  getting 
at  all  drawn,  and  as  soon  as  struck  they  should  be 
placed  near  the  glass  and  have  plenty  of  air, 
moving  them  singly  into  small  pots  about  the 
beginning  of  March.  These  early  propagated 
plants  produce  larger  blooms  where  severe  thinning 
is  practised,  and  also  a  greater  number  of  flowers 
where  the  plants  are  grown  for  ordinary  decora- 
tion than  those  struck  later.  In  all  cases  see  that 
the  cuttings  consist  of  short,  stout  shoots,  and  not 
those  that  have  been  drawn  up  through  the  plants 
being  crowded  together  whilst  in  bloom  ;  where 
the  cuttings  are  produced  under  the  latter  con- 
dition the  plants  are  never  so  strong  as  they 
should  be,  and  it  is  impossible  to  keep  their  lower 
leaves  fresh  on  them  through  the  summer.  After 
the  general  stock  has  done  blooming,  all  not  re- 
quired to  furnish  cuttings  may  he  discarded,  or 
they  can  be  planted  against  walls  or  anywhere 
where  there  is  a  chance  of  their  flowering  out-of- 
doors. 

Lapagbeias — Plants  of  these  done  flowering, 
if  at  all  affected  with  scale  or  thrips,  should  be 
syringed  freely  with  insecticide  strong  enough 
to  kill  the  insects  now  when  little  or  no  tender 
growth  is  present,  sponging  the  leaves  and  stems 
afterwards,  so  as  to  remove  any  eggs  that  may  re- 
main. Both  the  red  and  white  varieties  are  best 
increased  by  layering  a  few  of  the  strong  mature 
shoots,  which,  when  so  treated,  produce  throu;^h 
the  spring  suckers  that  in  the  course  of  the  season 
can  be  taken  ofE  and  potted  singly.  Supposing  the 
plants  to  be  planted  out,  the  mode  of  procedure 
is  to  get  some  loose  peaty  soil  to  which  has  been 
added  a  little  sand  and  leaf-mould.  This  should 
be  laid  about  4  inches  deep  on  a  portion  of  the 
surface  of  the  bed  in  which  they  are  already 
growing,  and  in  this  layer  the  shoots,  covering 
them  with  the  soil,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  stems 
are  buried  and  about  one-half  of  the  lower  portion 
of  each  leaf,  leaving  the  opposite  end  above  the 
surface.  The  shoots  must  be  pegged  down  with 
hooked  sticks  to  hold  them  in  their  position.  Keep 
the  soil  moderately  moist,  and  when  the  young 
growths  make  their  appearance  above  ground 
each  should  have  a  stick  stuck  in  the  soil  to  sup- 
port it. 

Salvias. — Those  who  grow  a  sufficient  stock 
of  the  free  blooming  S.  Bethelli  and  S.  Pitcheri 
will  find  them  amongst  the  best  plants  for  asso 
elating  with  Chrysanthemums,  suitable  alike  for 
general  decoration  and  for  cutting,  for  either  of 
which  purposes  they  will  last  longer  than  most 
flowers.    If  to  succeed  these  some  of  the  later 


flowering  varieties,  such  as  S.  gesnerseflora,  are 
grown,  a  good  display  may  be  kept  up  for  a  con- 
siderable time  in  the  new  year,  but  the  plants  of 
these  late  blooming  sorts  must  not  be  kept  too 
cold,  or  they  will  get  stagnated  in  a  way  that  will 
much  interfere  with  their  flowering.  The  op- 
posite extreme  must  likewise  be  avoided,  or  they 
will  come  in  too  soon.  A  temperature  of  40°  at 
night  will  answer  with  the  latest  of  the  stock,  and 
if  the  pots  are  very  full  of  roots  a  little  manure 
water  should  be  given  every  week. 

Saeeacekias. — These  are  extremely  liable  to 
the  attacks  of  brown  scale  and  thrips.  The  latter 
are  almost  sure  to  make  their  appearance  every 
summer,  secreting  themselves  under  the  recurved 
mouth  of  the  pitchers,  and  unless  means  are  taken 
to  destroy  them  as  soon  as  discovered  they  injure 
the  pitchers  so  much  as  to  cause  their  premature 
decay,  and  even  when  the  mature  insects  are 
killed  there  usually  remains  a  number  of  eggs 
ready  to  start  into  life  as  soon  as  returning 
warmth  brings  them  on.  To  exterminate  these 
all  the  pitchers  should  now  be  carefully  sponged 
with  strong  Tobacco  water,  and  in  like  manner 
wherever  scale  exists  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
completely  eradicate  it,  for  so  exceptionally  fast 
does  it  breed  on  the  young  growths  of  these 
plants,  that  they  are  all  but  sure  to  get  disfigured 
through  the  operations  they  are  necessarily  sub- 
jected to  in  removing  it  when  the  pitchers  are  soft 
and  immature. 
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they  are  the  better  they  will  roll  and  unroll,  and 
the  more  speedily  can  they  be  beaten  down  level 
in  their  places.  The  beating  down  should  first 
of  all  be  done  during  a  dry  time,  and  then  im- 
mediatly  after  rain,  and  if  the  roller  is  afterwards 
passed  over,  a  firm  level  surface  will  be  the  result. 

Heebaceous  plants  are  seen  to  the  best 
advantage  in  wide  shrubbery  borders  with  low 
evergreens  to  back  them  up,  but  these  latter 
ought  not  to  be  of  a  kind  whose  roots  spread 
widely,  or  they  rob  the  plants  and  so  spoil  their 
growth.  Ehododendrons,  Berberis  Darwini,  B. 
stenophj'Ua,  and  such  like  do  not  do  this,  and 
therefore  should  be  largely  made  use  of,  as  they 
are  not  only  valuable  on  this  account,  but  they 
are  more  desirable  than  most  others  on  account 
of  their  moderate  habit  of  growth  and  the  great 
beauty  of  their  flowers,  which  they  bear  so  pro- 
fusely in  spring.  For  variety  of  foliage,  Aucubas, 
Euonymus,  and  Hollies  are  the  most  suitable,  and 
to  these  may  be  added  the  variegated  Dogwood 
and  Acer  frasinifolium,  and  by  way  of  contrast  to 
these,  one  or  two  of  the  dark-coloured  Nut,  which, 
with  its  rich  coppery  leaves,  shows  up  well.  As 
most  herbaceous  plants  are  fond  of  rich  soil,  the 
opportunity  afforded  when  making  a  new  border, 
of  giving  a  good  dressing  of  manure  should  not  be 
lost.  The  kind  of  manure  most  suitable  for  the 
purpose  is  that  of  a  mild  nature  and  which  has 
been  lying  by  for  some  time  to  get  well  decom- 
posed. Such  as  this  is  agreeable  to  most  plants, 
and  may  be  used  freely,  but  it  is  always  best  to 
keep  it  low  down. 


A  geneeal  survey  should  now  be  made  to  see 
what  improvemunt  can  be  effected  in  the  way  of 
flower  beds,  as  this  and  other  alterations  that  it 
may  be  desirable  to  carry  out  can  now  be  accom- 
plished with  speed  and  comfort ;   and  not  only 
these,  but  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  transplanted 
before  the  close  of  the  year  stand  a  much  better 
chance  of  succeeding  than  is  possible  for  them  if 
their  removal   is  deferred   even    a  week  or    two 
later.     Any,  however,  of   large  size  had  better  be 
left  till  next  autumn,  and  to  prepare  them  for 
lifting  then  they  should  have  a  trench  opened 
around  them  now  in  order  that  their  roots  may 
be  cut,  when  by  filling  in  the  trench  again  with 
light   sandy   soil  the   cut   roots  will   form   fresh 
fibres,  which  will  be  a  great  help  towards  render- 
ing  their   future   removal   safe,   and   will    assist 
materially  in  getting  them   quickly  established. 
In   the  transplanting  of   trees   and   shrubs,   the 
great  point  is  to  secure  as  many  roots  as  possible, 
and     to    preserve    each    and    all    from     injury. 
Another  thing  that  militates  greatly  against  the 
Successful    lifting    and    transplanting   of 
trees    is    leaving    their    roots    exposed,    through 
which  they  become  dry  and  shrivelled,  and  not 
only  do  the  roots  get  in  this  unsatisfactory  state, 
but  the  bark  of  the  stems  and  branches  contracts, 
and  when  allowed  to  get  in  that  condition  it  is 
long  before  the  sap  vessels  come  into  proper  work- 
ing order  again.     To  prevent  this  shrivelling  it  is 
a  good  plan,  if  the  trees  moved  be  large,  to  bind 
their  main  stems  and  branches  with    Moss,  large 
flaky   pieces  of  which  may  be   quickly  tied  on ; 
the  whole  surface  is  thus  enveloped   by  a  cover- 
ing   which    vrill    preserve    plenty    of    moisture, 
and  keep  the  bark  plump.     Before  doing   away 
with  beds  by  turfing  them  over  it  is  a  very  im- 
portant matter  that  they  be  well  rammed,  for  if 
this  is  not  done  there  is  sure  to  be  a  gradual  sub- 
sidence of  the  earth,  and  this  sinking  soon  causes 
unsightly  hollows  that  cannot  be  rectified  till  the 
autumn.     As  the  soil  of  beds  is  generally  richer 
than  that  on  which  Grass  has  been  growing  it  is 
always  advisable  when  carrying  out  the  alterations 
adverted  to  above  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  sur- 
face and  replace  it  with  soil  of  a  poorer  character, 
or  the  lawn  will  prove  patchy  for  years.    In  the 
selection  of  turf  the  best  is  that  near  paths  where 
it  has  been   subjected  to  a  good   deal  of  traffic, 
which  makes  it  come  finer,  and  gives  it  altogether 
an  improved  texture  and  quality.     The  handiest 
sized  turves  for  laying  quickly  and  handling  easily 
are  those  which  are  about  2  feet  long  by  9  inches 
or  10  inches  wide,  and  1  inch  to  IJ  inches  thick, 
1  as,  so  long  as  they  will  hold  together,  the  thinner 


FEUIT. 

Pines. — Endeavour  to  maintain  a  bottom  heat 
of  90"  and  a  minimum  top  heat  of  70°,  with  a  rise 
of  10°  by  day  in  the  fruiting  pit.     Look  over  the 
plants  at  least  once  a  week,  and  water  well  with 
warm  diluted  liquid  or  guano  water,  when  feed- 
ing is  considered  necessary.    Dew  the  plants  over 
with  a  fine  syringe  on  clear,  mild  days,  and  moisten 
every  part  of  the    house  with  weak  liquid  when 
the  house  is  closed  for  the  day.     If  the  fruit  is  to 
be  kept  for  any  length  of  time  after  it  is  ripe  re- 
move  the  plants  bodily,   or  cut   the   Pines   and 
remove  them  to  a  dry,  warm  atmosphere  as  soon 
as  they  begin  to  change  colour.     From  this  date 
the  latter  course  is  perhaps  the  best,  as  the  suckers 
left  on  the  old  stools  will  gain  strength  and  be  in 
the  best  possible   state  for  potting  in  February. 
Where  a  batch  of  promising  Queens  were  selected 
last  month  and  plunged  in  a  bottom  heat  of  90° 
in  a  light  house  they  will  soon  show  to  an  ex- 
perienced eye  whether  they  are  likely  to  throw  up 
fruit  without  making  a  growth,  and  when  this 
point  has   been  determined  more  water  may  be 
given  to  the  roots  ;  but  great  care  will  be  needed, 
as  the  best  of  plants  may  soon  be  spoiled  by  over- 
watering  in  winter.    Keep  a  moist  growing  atmo- 
sphere  by  damping   all   available   surfaces,  but 
defer  overhead  syringing  for  the  present.     Plants 
now  resting,  and   from  which  a  growth  may  be 
expected  before  they  show  fruit,  must  be  kept  cool 
and  dry  until  the  commencement  of  the  new  year, 
when  the  treatment  recommended  for  the  earliest 
batch  may  be  applied.     In  succession  and  sucker 
pits  a  general  reduction  in  top  and  bottom  heats 
may  now  be  made.     When  fire  heat  is  needed  a 
minimum  of  56°  to  60°,  with  a  rise  of  10°  by  day 
will  be  suiEcient.     The  bottom  heat  should  not 
sink  below  75°,  neither  should  it  be  allowed  to 
rise  above  80°.     Pay  particular  attention  to  water- 
ing, as  plants  in  small  pots  placed  over  hot-water 
pipes  soon  become  dry,  and  a  check  produced  by 
the  want  of  water  is  very  likely  to  cause  them  to 
start  prematurely  when  more  heat  is  applied  in 
the  spring.     Where  fermenting  leaves  or  tan  are 
used  for  supplying  bottom  heat  there  is  less  dan- 
ger of   the  plants  becoming  dust  dry,  but  these 
should  be  regularly  examined  and  watered  before 
that  stage  is  reached.    Strong  rooted  suckers  that 
were  potted  into  fruiting  pots  late  in.  the  autumn 
should  be  kept  near  the  glass,  in  a  light  span- 
roofed  house,  where  they  can  have  sufficient  top 
and  bottom  heat  to  keep  them  progressing  through 
the  winter. 
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Figs. — Although  we  have  not  as  yet  done  more 
than  warm  the  pipes  in  our  early  Fig  house  on 
fine  mornings,  the  application  of  warm  water  to 
the  roots,  aided  by  fermenting  material,  has  set 
the  sap  in  motion,  and  the  young  Figs  are  begin- 
ning to  swell.  The  trees  are  now  regularly 
syringed  twice  a  day,  and  the  temperature  is  al- 
lowed to  range  from  50°  on  cold  nights  to  65°  by 
day.  When  the  terminal  buds  get  a  little  more 
advanced  the  night  temperature  will  be  raised  to 
56°,  and  as  this  will  necessitate  more  fire-heat, 
the  daily  syringing  and  watering  will  be  propor- 
tionately increased.  When  young  trees  in  small 
pots  are  forced,  the  most  important  operation  is 
the  supply  of  water  to  the  roots,  as  one  mistake 
in  this  part  of  the  daily  routine  is  almost  sure  to 
prove  fatal  to  the  most  forward,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  crop. 
If  plunged  or  placed  on  a  bed  of  fermenting 
leaves  the  latter  should  be  well  worl^ed  before 
they  are  taken  into  the  pit. 

Chereies. — The  early  house  from  which  ripe 
fruit  is  to  be  gathered  in  May  should  be  closed 
about  this  time,  and  pot  trees  which  have  been 
standing  in  the  open  air  may  be  cleansed,  top- 
dressed,  and  placed  upon  shelves  or  borders  where 
they  will  not  be  shaded  by  the  permanent  trees. 
The  old  May  Duke  and  Black  Circassian  are  excel- 
lent kinds  for  growing  in  pots,  as  they  come  in 
early,  and  being  portable  they  can  be  removed 
to  the  open  air  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered, 
when  the  Bigarreau,  Elton,  and  other  late  varie- 
ties trained  under  the  roof  can  have  the  house  en- 
tirely to  themselves.  All  preliminaries  having  been 
completed,  the  starting  of  Cherries  is  a  very  simple 
affair,  the  main  point  being  the  maintenance  of  a 
low  temperature  with  plenty  of  air,  say  40°  at 
night  when  artificial  heat  is  needed,  and  45°  to 
50°  when  external  conditions  are  favourable.  If  old 
trees  thickly  set  with  blossom  buds  have  been 
heavily  taxed,  top-dress  with  good  rotten  manure 
at  once ;  defer  this  operation  where  they  are  young 
and  make  vigorous  growth.  Keep  the  borders  in  a 
healthy  growing  state  by  the  judicious  application 
of  tepid  water,  and  syringe  with  the  same  twice 
every  fine  day.  When  from  artificial  heat  or  mild- 
ness of  the  season  the  temperature  rises  to  55° 
ventilate  freely. 

Vines. — By  this  time  the  buds  in  the  early 
house  will  be  sufBciently  forward  to  admit  of  a 
slight  advance  in  the  day  temperature,  but  no 
alteration  must  be  made  by  night  until  we  have  a 
change  to  more  ordinary  forcing  weather.  Follow 
up  the  daily  syringing  until  the  bunches  are  well 
advanced  and  all  the  buds  are  fairly  on  the  move, 
but  avoid  constant  saturation  of  the  spurs  at  this 
dead  season,  as  too  much  moisture  often  induces 
weak,  elongated  growths  and  loose,  straggling 
bunches  which  rarely  set  properly  or  colour  well, 
while  a  light,  buoyant  atmosphere  with  a  gentle 
circulation  of  air  and  moisture  in  moderation  lead 
to  the  development  of  stout  leathery  foliage 
capable  of  laying  up  plenty  of  colouring  matter 
so  essential  to  the  perfect  finish  of  early  forced 
Grapes.  If  the  inside  borders  have  not  been 
watered  since  the  house  was  closed,  another  nice 
watering  with  diluted  liquid  at  the  maximum 
temperature  of  the  house  may  be  given,  and  the 
borders  may  be  well  mulched  with  fresh  short 
horse  manure,  which  will  exhale  ammonia  when 
gleams  of  sunshine  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
house.  External  borders  hitherto  covered  with 
Ferns,  litter,  sheets,  or  shutters  may  now  advan- 
tageously receive  a  good  covering  of  moderately 
dry  fermenting  leaves  which  will  set  the  surface 
roots  in  action  and  draw  them  into  the  autumn 
surfacing  of  turf  and  bones  ready  for  the  per- 
formance of  their  work  when  the  stoning  and 
colouring  processes  draw  so  heavily  upon  the 
Vines. 

Late  vineries. — Muscats,  Alicantes,  and  other 
thin-skinned  Grapes  will  now  require  cutting,  as 
they  will  keep  better  in  the  Grape  room  than  on 
the  Vines.  When  the  latter  are  cleared,  get  them 
pruned  and  cleansed  ;  dress  the  cuts  with  styptic, 
and  throw  the  ventilators  open  in  suitable  weather 
to  give  them  a  month's  rest  before  growth  is  again 
excited.    If  the  internal  borders  are  not  satisfac- 


tory, immediately  after  the  Grapes  are  cut  is  the 
time,   and  the  only  time  to  get  them  put  right. 
Years  ago  many  people  were  afraid  of  disturbing 
the  roots  of  Vines,  but  it  is  now  well  known  that 
external  or  internal  borders  may  be  taken  out  al- 
ternately, and  every  particle  of  the  old  soil  may 
be  replaced  with  new,  not  only  without  endanger- 
ing the  succeeding  crop,  but  with  the  certainty 
that  it  will  be  greatly  improved.      Lady  Downes, 
Mrs.  Pince,  and  that  excellent  Grape,  Black  Mor- 
rocco,  are  keeping  unusually  well,  but  they  had  a 
liberal  share  of  fire  heat  early  in  the  spring,  and 
they  will  hang  for  any  reasonable  length  of  time 
without  shrivelling.     If  the  Vines  are  not  already 
clear  of  foliage,  all  the  leaves  will  be  ripe  enough 
for  removal,  and  theGrapes  willbeinafitcondition 
for  cutting  and  bottling  by  the  end  of  the  month. 
When  cutting  Grapes  for  keeping,  always  remove 
every  doubtful  berry,  as  the  smallest  spot  is  sure 
to  end  in  decay.      Choose  a  bright  dry  day  for 
bottling  ;  never  cut  away  any  of  the  wood  beyond 
the  bunch  without  applying  styptic,  and  avoid  dis- 
turbance of  the  berries  in  the  removal  of  the 
bunches  to  the  Grape  room.  Growers  who  have  Mrs. 
Pearson  hanging  in  late  houses  will  do  well  to  give 
it  a  fair  trial,  as  it  promises  to  be  a  good  keeping 
Grape,  and  the  quality  being  so  excellent  it  can- 
not be  too  soon  or  too  well  known  that  we  have  at 
last  a  worthy   companion  to  the  invaluable,  but 
often  badly  treated,  Lady  Downes. 


Peaches  akd  Nectarines  — With  a  leaden 
kind  of  atmosphere,  through  which  the  sun  cannot 
penetrate,  the  forcing  of  an  excitable  tree  like  the 
Peach  must  be  carried  on  with  great  care  and  pa- 
tience. In  mild  weather  the  temperature  best 
suited  to  this  valuable  fruit  (45°  at  night  and  55° 
by  day)  can  be  maintained  almost  without  fire- 
heat,  but  under  colder  conditions  5°  lower  will 
be  safer  figures  to  work  upon  until  brighter  days 
set  in  and  the  flower-buds  get  well  advanced  and 
show  by  their  plump,  robust  appearance  that  the 
most  critical  stage  in  forcing  has  been  safely  tided 
over.  In  proportion  to  the  diminution  in  the  day 
temperature  let  syringing  be  reduced,  as  too  much 
moisture  is  apt  to  injure  the  buds,  but  keep  the 
atmosphere  in  a  nice  growing  state  by  damping 
the  pipes  and  borders  and  by  turning  the  ferment- 
ing material  at  short  intervals.  If  plants  of  any 
kind  occupy  the  early  house, see  that  they  arekept 
clear  of  the  trees,  and  fumigate  as  often  as  may 
be  needful  to  secure  freedom  from  aphis  during 
the  flowering  period.  Ventilate  the  house  on  all 
favourable  occasions,  and,  if  possible,  leave  a  chink 
of  air  on  all  night,  but  avoid  draughts  of  cold, 
frosty  air,  particularly  when  the  blossoms  begin  to 
unfold  and  the  wood  buds  burs  t  into  growth.  Many 
people  think  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  ventilate  a 
Peach  house  until  the  trees  get  into  growth,  but 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  a  modern  house  is 
hermetically  sealed  and  that  many  Peach  trees  are 
ruined  by  being  kept  in  too  high  a  temperature, 
the  importance  of  now  doing  for  ourselves  what 
the  old  generation  of  glaziers  so  thoroughly  per- 
formed for  us  must  no  longer  be  overlooked  or 
neglected. 

Peaches  in  pots. — Where  the  number  of 
permanently  planted  Peach  houses  is  limited  and 
the  earliest  is,  perhaps,  planted  with  the  good  old 
sorts  which  are  beaten  in  point  of  time  of  ripening 
by  modern  varieties,  but  still  hold  their  own  with 
something  to  spare  in  quality,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
take  the  first  crop  from  pot  trees  plunged  in  or 
placed  overfermenting  material  in  light,  efficiently- 
ventilated,  span-roofed  houses.  To  ensure  success, 
take  kinds  like  Amsden's  June,  Alexander,  Hale's 
Early,  Early  Grosse  Mignonne,  and  A  Bee,  which 
ripen  in  the  order  named ;  Lord  Napier  and  Ad- 
vance Nectarines  should  be  potted  up  and  grown 
into  fruiting  trees  under  glass  before  they  are 
taken  in  for  forcing.  In  many  places  there  are 
houses  well  adapted  for  this  kind  of  work,  as  the 
trees  need  not  be  large,  and  this  being  a  suitable 
time  for  getting  maidens  or  cut-baclEs,  prepara- 
tion may  still  be  made  for  having  a  good  stock  of 
suitable  trees  for  next  year's  forcing.  Of  the  two 
we  prefer  the  compact  maidens  with  plenty  of  side 
shoots  from  the  union  of  the  bud  upwards,  and  as 
Peaches  are  not  improved  by  being  cut  back,  all 


that  is  needed  is  firm  potting  in  10-inch  pots  and 
prunicg  back  all  the  side  shoots  to  a  single  bud 
when  they  begin  to  break  into  growth  in  the  spring. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  say  the  house  in 
which  these  trees  are  prepared  should  be  mode- 
rately heated,  as  the  pots  should  be  full  of  roots 
and  the  wood  thoroughly  ripe  by  the  end  of  July. 
If  the  side  shelves  or  pits  are  too  low  for  Peaches, 
Figs  in  the  bush  form  will  do  well  for  a  great 
number  of  years. 

Haedy  pedit. — The  mild,  damp  weather  which 
has  been  so  favourable  for  pruning  and  nailing 
will  have  held  out  inducements  to  many  to  post- 
pone such  work  as  top-dressing  and  mulching 
until  walks  and  borders  are  in  a  better  state  for 
wheeling  manure  and  compost.  But  so  important 
an  operation  must  not  be  longer  neglected,  as  the 
timely  application  of  a  good  covering  to  newly- 
planted  or  root-pruned  trees  cannot  be  overrated. 
Where  Pears  are  grown  on  the  Quince  stock  and 
the  roots  have  not  been  disturbed,  the  annual 
top-dressing  of  good  rich  manure  may  be  wheeled 
out  on  frosty  mornings  as  soon  as  the  nailing  is 
finished.  It  is  well  known  that  the  successful 
culture  of  Pears  on  the  Quince  stock  greatly  de- 
pends upon  rich  top-dressings ;  and  as  the  borders 
in  course  of  time  become  too  high,  old  top- 
dressing  and  exhausted  soil  may  be  forked  off  and 
placed  on  the  vegetable  quarters  to  make  room 
for  the  new.  After  a  few  years  heavy  cropping 
puts  an  end  to  extension  ;  blossom  buds  only  are 
formed,  and  as  many  people  are  quite  incompe- 
tent to  thin  their  own  fruit,  the  annual  removal  of 
old  spurs  at  pruning  time  should  not  be  neglected. 
Push  on  the  pruning  and  cleaning  of  all  kinds  of 
fruit  trees,  as  the  time  may  be  at  hand  when  men 
cannot  stand  for  hours  at  a  stretch  against  cold 
brick  walls.  Unfortunately,  the  winter  dressing 
of  hardy  trees  is  much  neglected ;  many  trouble- 
some insects  are  allowed  to  rest  in  the  bark  and 
in  the  walls  from  which  they  almost  precede  the 
unfolding  of  the  earliest  buds  in  spring. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
During  the  past  few  weeks  Broccoli,  Lettuces, 
Endive,  and  Borecole  have  grown  rapidly,  and 
should  severe  weather  set  in  suddenly  it  will  be 
much  more  disastrous  than  if  it  had  been  colder 
and  more  seasonable.  Young  Cauliflowers  for 
spring  planting,  and  likewise  Lettuces  in  frames, 
have  become  somewhat  tender  through  making 
such  rapid  growth.  Therefore  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  expose  them  to  too  much  frost  when  it 
arrives.  A  few  degrees  will,  however,  in  no  wise 
harm  them.  Large  plants  of  Lettuce  and  En- 
dive should  be  got  into  frames  or  into  a  cool 
house.  When  the  plants  become  thoroughly 
dry,  a  few  should  occasionally  be  tied  up  to 
keep  up  a  succession  of  good  blanched  salad. 
Any  of  the  late  Cauliflowers  now  just  turning  in 
should  be  lifted  and  placed  in  a  frame  or  shed 
where  they  will  be  partially  protected  from  frost. 
The  heads  of  late  Cauliflowers  thus  treated  will  not 
be  large,  but  will  be  very  acceptable  next  month. 
If  early  Broccoli,  just  beginning  to  button,  be 
lifted  now,  and  placed  under  glass  where  a  little 
heat  can  be  given  in  frosty  weather,  and  likewise 
abundance  of  air  when  necessary,  they  will  pro- 
duce some  fair-sized  heads,  and  may  be  useful 
should  those  out-of-doors  be  destroyed  by  frost.  A 
deep  frame  is  the  best  place  for  them.  Plunge 
them  in  6  in.  or  8  in.  of  good  light  rich  soil,  and 
allow  the  foliage  to  be  close  to  the  glass.  The 
largest  of  the  winter  Turnips  should  be  lifted  and 
stored  in  a  pit  out-of-doors,  similar  to  Potatoes, 
where  they  will  keep  much  firmer  than  if  stored  in 
a  cellar  or  shed.  This  is  a  good  time  for  breaking 
up  old  plantations  of  Seakale  or  Rhubarb.  From 
the  former  should  be  selected  the  largest  and 
strongest  for  forcing,  reserving  the  small  ones  and 
all  the  roots  for  making  cuttings  for  planting  out 
in  spring.  Rhubarb  may  now  be  divided  and  fresh 
plantations  made ;  each  piece  should  have  a  good 
crown.  Some  roots  may  be  forced  in  the  open 
ground  by  the  use  of  pots  and  manure,  or  placed 
in  a  frame  or  Mushroom  house,  according  to  cir- 
cumstance. 
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FLOWER  Garden. 

HELLEBOEUS  NIGER  AND  ITS  VARIETIES. 

If  H.  maxiumas  and  the  wild  Carniola  form  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Brockbank  are  one,  whence  the 
conflicting  descriptions  ?  I  believe  from  what  I 
have  seen  that  there  are  more  forms  of  H.  niger 
than  we  have  yet  given  that  species  credit  for.  I 
have  grown  forms  of  it  scarcely  differing  from  one 
another  in  size  of  flower,  but  materially  different 
in  the  shape  of  the  leaves  and  their  size,  and  also 
in  the  markings  of  the  leaf-stalks  and  flower- 
scapes,  the  bloom  in  some  instances  being  more 
highly  coloured  than  in  others.  Two  years  ago 
I  had  some  roots  sent  me  by  JMr.  Parker,  of  Toot- 
ing. I  asked  for,  and  obtained,  large  clumps  from 
the  open  ground,  and  therefore  soon  proved  the 
normal  quality  of  the  blossom ;  it  was  highly 
coloured,  but  it  has  not  struck  me  as  being  more 
so  than  that  of  some  sorts  which  I  had  from 
Edinburgh  called  the  "  Wardie  variety,"  though 
otherwise  the  plants  differed.  The  conclusion  I 
come  to  is  this,  that  raised  from  seed  H.  niger  is 
prolific  in  variety,  and  that  from  the  extra  atten- 
tion which  Christmas  Roses  have  received  of 
late  years,  the  most  attractive  forms  are  becoming 
conspicuous,  and,  perhaps,  rendered  more  so  by 
the  wider  cultivation  to  which  they  are  subjected 
indifferent  soils  and  climates — certainly  important 
factorsinthedevelopmentof  form  as  well  as  colour. 
When  one  writes  or  talks  about  Hellebores,  what 
definite  information  do  we  get  ?  Only  the  other 
day  in  comparing  notes  with  a  correspondent  who 
grows  a  magnificent  collection,  he  said  of  one 
kind,  "  I  am  specially  glad  to  get  such  a  fine  piece 
of  H.  niger  var. ;  it  seems  to  come  near  H.  niger 
angustifolius  of  Brockbank,  but  it  is  di.^tinct  from 
anything  1  have."  That  with  me  is  a  common  form, 
but  when  compared  with  others  it  seems  to  be  un- 
common. And  so  it  is;  the  largest  growers  and 
those  most  experienced  in  such  matters  are  any- 
thing but  certain  as  to  the  identity  of  specimens 
so  long  as  they  seek  to  refer  them  to  certain  forms, 
for  the  reason,  to  my  thinking,  that  the  varieties 
differ  largely  as  regards  number,  and  often  but 
slightly  in  features. 

This  brings  me  to  notice  another  fact  on  which 
my  thoughts  have  run  whilst  writing  I  know  of 
a  bed  of  Hellebores  grown  simply  as  H.  niger  ;  in 
that  bed  great  variety  of  leaf  is  to  be  seen ;  the 
stalks  of  some  are  green,  others  spotted  ;  in  the 
latter  respect  many  resemble  masimus  ;  in  some 
the  foliage  is  a  very  pale,  nearly  yellowish  green. 
Many  plants  have  scapes  two  and  three-flowered, 
flowers  from  3  inches  to  4  inches  across,  and  through- 
out the  bed  the  tints  vary.  This  we  learn  whilst 
cultivating  H.  niger.  Age,  degree  of  vigour,  soil, 
exposure,  and  length  of  time  during  which  the 
roots  have  been  established,  all  have  an  influence 
on  them  one  way  or  another.  Here,  however,  are 
plants  grown  under  the  same  set  of  conditions, 
and  yet  great  variety  exists.  If  one  may  venture 
an  opinion,  it  is  that  it  may  be  possible  to  find 
intermediate  forms  leading  by  slight  stages  from 
the  type  to  the  largest  white  or  rose-coloured 
kinds.  I  have  not  tried  to  collect  such  varieties, 
but  I  have  met  with  such  numbers,  that  they  war- 
rant such  a  statement  of  opinion.  It  is  useless 
trying  longer  to  narrow  the  descriptions  of  the  niger 
progeny  so  as  to  bring  them  under  a  few  names 
or  specifications  ;  rather  let  those,  who  think  that 
varieties  should  be  named  and  kept  distinct  pre- 
pare a  number  of  florists'  names  for  them,  as 
some  of  the  German  raisers  are  doing  for  varieties 
of  other  species,  and  as  the  French  do  for  their 
Paaonias. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  quote  from  Miller's 
dictionary  (1807)  a  description  of  the  type  and 
the  names  of  a  few  varieties  as  follows  :  "  Roots 
transverse,  externally  rough  and  knotted,  with 
many  dependent  fibres,  and  some  large  roots 
striking  down ;  scapes  from  6  inches  to  near 
a  foot  in  length,  round,  upright,  variegated 
with  red,  rising  from  a  sheath,  and  termi- 
nated usually  with  one  flower,  sometimes  two, 
and  very  rarely  three  ;  corolla  very  large, 
generally  white  at  first,  but  frequently  with  a 
tint  of  red,  growing  deeper  with  age,  but  finally 


becoming  green  ;  nectaries,  eight  or  ten  to  twelve 
or  thirteen,  greenish  yellow,  the  upper  lip  longest 
and  slightly  emarginate,  the  lower  finely  notched ; 
stamens  more  than  seventy ;  germs  from  four  to 
eight.  Each  flower  has  a  bracted  leaf  or  two,  sup- 
plying the  place  of  the  calyx.  Leaves  only  from 
the  root,  deep  and  dark  green,  on  long  petioles ; 
leaflets,  five  to  eight  or  nine,  ovate-lanceolate, 
smooth,  fleshy,  the  upper  half  serrate." 

H.  NIGEBFL.-EOSEO  (Baub.and  Mor.),  FL.-ALBOi 
AND  KUBENTE  (Baub.).— Parkinson  (1640),  in  the 
margin  of  his  "  Theater  of  Plantes,"  under  H. 
niger  verus  gives  the  name  of  a  variety  flore- 
rubro,  "  whose  flower  is  red  from  the  first  open- 
ing." Gerard's  figure  of  H.  n.  verus  has  the  floral 
leaf,  and  cannot  be  correct,  and  it  otherwise  differs 
much  from  that  of  Parkinson,  which  is  evidently 
intended  to  represent  the  true  variety.  If,  then, 
we  are  sure  that  this  popular  flower  ranges  so 
widely  in  dis.^imilar  forms,  rather  than  try  to 
bundle  them  under  a  few  names  which  cannot 
amply  represent  them,  had  we  not  better  leave 
them  alone,  and  rejoice  tliat  the  finest  winter 
flower  we  have  is  increasing  itself  by  variety  ? 

Kirlistall.  J.  Wood. 

THE  GREAT  YELLOW  MUSK  HYACINTH. 
Of  all  the  Grape  Hyacinths,  this  fine  variety  has 
alike  the  distinction  of  beauty,  fragrance,  and 
rarity  in  a  greater  degree  than  all  others  of  its 
sweet-scented  race.  That  it  is  fairly  well  figured 
and  most  truthfully  described  in  Parkinson's 
"  Paradisus  "  is  proof  suflicient  of  its  long-standing 
tenancy  in  English  gardens.  The  description  in 
"  The  Garden  of  Pleasant  Flowers  "  is  so  quaint 
and  so  truthful  withal,  that  I  transcribe  it  here : 
"  This  Mutk  Jacinth,  or  Grape  Flower,  hath  five  or 
six  leaves  spread  upon  the  ground  in  two  or  three 
heads,  which,  at  the  first  budding  or  shooting  out 
of  the  ground,  are  of  a  reddish  purple  colour,  and 
after  become  long,  thick,  hollow,  or  guttered  on 
the  upper  side  of  a  whitish  green  colour,  and 
round  and  dark  coloured  underneath ;  in  the 
middle  of  these  heads  of  leaves  rise  up  one  or  two 
hollow,  weak,  brownish  stalks,  sometimes  lying  on 
the  ground  with  the  weight  of  the  flowers  (but 
especially  of  the  seed),  yet,  for  the  most  part, 
standing  upright,  when  they  are  laden  towards 
the  top  with  many  bottle-like  flowers  which,  at 
their  first  appearing  and  until  the  flowers  begin 
to  blow  open,  are  of  a  brownish  red  colour,  and 
when  they  are  blown  of  a  fair  yellow  colour, 
flowering  first  below  and  so  upwards  by  degrees. 
Every  one  of  these  flowers  is  made  like  into  a  little 
pitcher  or  bottle,  being  big  in  the  belly  and  small 
at  the  mouth,  which  is  round  and  a  little  turned 
up,  very  sweet  in  smell  like  unto  musk,  whereof 
it  took  the  name  Muscari.  After  the  flowers 
are  past  there  come  three  square  thick  heads, 
puffed  up  as  it  were  bladder.s  made  of  a 
spongy  substance,  wherein  are  here  and  there 
placed  black  round  seed.  The  roots  are  long,  round, 
and  very  thick  and  white  on  the  outside,  with  a 
little  wooUiness  on  them,  being  broken,  are  full 
of  a  slimy  juice,  whereunto  are  annexed  thick, 
fat,  and  long  fibres,  which  perish,  not  as  most  of 
the  other  Jacinths,  and  therefore  desireth  not  to 
be  often  removed  as  the  other  sorts  may." 

It  was  charmingly  in  bloom  in  M.  de  Graafi's 
nursery  at  Leyden  in  April  last,  in  open  air  beds 
of  sandy  earth,  sheltered  from  the  cutting  east 
winds  by  thin  fences  or  screens  of  Reeds.  In  the 
same  beds  were  Narcissus  Bulbocodium,  N. 
triandrus,  and  other  kinds,  Fritillaries  of  sorts,  and 
many  varieties  of  the  smaller  blue-flowered 
varieties  of  Muscari  botryoides.  It  appears  to 
be  a  very  rare  bulb  in  our  gardens,  but  no 
doubt  is,  like  the  dingy  yellow  and  typical 
M.  moschatum,  quite  hardy  on  warm  sandy 
soils.  I  never  saw  this  noble  form  (flavnm) 
before,  but  a  friend  to  whom  I  brought  fresh 
flowers  from  Holland  tells  me  that  he  once  or 
twice  saw  it  in  cultivation.  Perhaps  one  reason 
why  it  is  yet  rare  is  owing  to  the  fact  of  its  slow 
increase  by  offsets,  as  mentioned  by  Parkinson. 
The  common  grey  or  ash-coloured  M.  moschatum 
is  far  from  showy,  but  even  a  withered  cluster  of 
its  waxy  blossoms  is  so  deliciously  sweet  that  it 


well  deserves  culture,  even  for  its  fragrance  alone. 
Parkinson  mentions  other  varieties  of  this  large 
flowered  section  of  Muscari,  one  having  white 
and  the  other  reddish  flowers,  but  of  the  white 
form  he  doubts  the  existence.  In  his  time  bulbs 
of  the  type  and  its  variety  flavum  came  to  English 
gardens  if  not  actually  from  Turkey  Proper,  cer- 
tainly by  way  of  Constantinople,  and  the  old 
author  suggests  that  they  may  "  be  come  thither 
from  beyond  the  Bosphorus  in  Asia." 

It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  this  section 
of  Musk  Hyacinths  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
numerous  varieties  of  blue  or  white  varieties  of 
the  Starch  and  Grape  Hyacinths,  which  are  far 
more  commonly  met  with  in  all  good  collections. 
Of  tliese  the  variety  (and  consequently  the  number 
of  names)  is  legion— a  fact  due  to  their  distribu- 
tion being  naturally  extended  over  a  large  area, 
and  perhaps  in  a  still  greater  measure  owing  to 
their  seminal  reproduction  in  Continental  gardens. 
At  Haarlem  this  spring  I  saw  enormous  beds  of 
these  flowers  in  bloom,  and  in  size  and  colour  the 
variety  seemed  infinite.  From  the  dainty  little 
white  variety  the  colour  varies  through  greyish 
mauve  to  pale  turquoise-blue,  and  so  on  gradually 
until  dark  blue  and  an  almost  plum-purple  or 
black  tint  is  reached.  Parkinson,  who  is  ver5' 
careful  in  distinguishing  these  Grape  Flowers  from 
the  Musk  Hyacinths,  tells  us  that  "  they  grow  na- 
turally in  many  places,  both  of  Germany  and  Hun- 
gary, in  Spain  likewise,  and  on  Mount  Baldus  in 
Italy,  and  Narbonne  in  France,  about  the  borders 
of  fields,  and  we  have  them  in  our  gardens  for 
delight."  He  further  tells  us  that"  the  Dutchmen 
call  them  Drivekins,"  and  "  some  English  ladies 
call  the  white  Grape  Flower  Pearls  of  Spain." 

F.  W.  B. 


Eplgeea  repens  from  cuttings.— After 

several  3  ears'  efEorts,  a  few  nicely-rooted  cuttings 
of  this  have  been  obtained ;  and  from  the  rarity 
of  meeting  with  this  chaiming  creeper,  and  the 
high  price  one  has  to  pay  for  it,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  its  increase  is  a  slow  process.  Such  has 
been  my  experience,  though  I  have  tried  it  year 
after  year,  and  had  good  healthy  stock  to  work 
with;  only  one  of  three  methods  has  succeeded 
this  summer.  Branches  taken  in  June  that  had 
begun  to  root,  and  which  were  considered  pretty 
sure  to  make  plants,  were  potted  in  peat  and  sand, 
and  plunged  in  moist  shady  quarters,  but  did 
no  good.  The  second  trial,  also  made  in  June, 
consisted  of  cuttings  without  the  least  sign  of  roots, 
though  many  of  the  prostrate  branches  yielded 
laterals  showing  silky  fibres ;  they  had,  however,  a 
bit  of  the  previous  year's  wood  attached  to  them. 
These  were  planted  in  a  miniature  bog  bed  in 
sandy  peat  and  shade  ;  but,  like  the  others,  they 
failed.  The  third  and  successful  lot  consisted  of 
cuttings  similar  to  those  just  named,  and  taken  at 
the  same  time  ;  they  were  set  in  a  deep  seed-pan, 
well  drained.  On  a  layer  of  lumpy  peat  small  pieces 
of  granite  were  placed  on  edge,  and  against  their 
flattened  sides  the  cuttings  were  fixed  with  more 
lumpy  peat  put  across  the  pan,  and  so  on  until  the 
pan  was  full.  It  was  then  placed  in  a  cold  frame, 
but  quite  exposed  to  the  sun,  so  that  it  must  have 
been  subjected  at  times  to  great  heat ;  over  the 
cuttings  were  put  a  few  twigs,  and  in  a  month  or 
so  they  were  given  more  and  more  air,  until  it  was 
considered  safe  to  set  the  pan  out  in  the  open, 
but  during  hot  sunshine  a  branch  was  put 
over  them.  This  panful  is  nicely  rooted,  the 
older  wood  being  furnished  with  fine  wool-like 
fibres.  I  fancy  the  drier  state  of  the  compost  and 
warmth  of  the  frame  have  been  the  conditions 
most  helpful,  but  though  I  have  tried  heat  before, 
the  results  have  not  been  satisfactory  when  the 
cuttings  were  otherwise  inserted.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, that  this  moisture-loving  shrub  is  better  in 
the^ cutting  state  with  even  less  moisture  than  is 
given  to  most  other  things.  If  the  cuttings  are 
transplanted  whilst  they  have  only  tender  or 
rudimentary  roots,  the  operation  certainly  ought 
to  be  done  with  more  than  ordinary  care,  owing  to 
their  fragile  character  and  the  weight  of  earth 
they  lay  hold  of.  Perhaps  the  safer  plan  would  be 
to  leave  them  undisturbed  until  they  had  time  to 
form  woody  roots.  J.  Wood. 
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THE  WATER  CALTROPS. 

Trapa  natans,  the  subject  of  the  annexed 
illustration,  is  an  interesting  plant  for  the  indoor 
aquarium,  or  for  a  warm  tank  out-of-doors.  At 
Glasnevin  I  have  seen  it  doing  well  outside  the 
Victoria  house,  where  it  had  the  advantage  of 
growing  in  water  which  came  from  the  tank  in- 
side. Without  such  an  advantage  as  this  it  grows 
best  under  glass  in  our  climate  ;  it  merely  requires 
a  tub  of  water  with  soil  at  the  bottom,  which  may 
conveniently  stand  on  a  stage  in  the  greenhouse, 
or  even  in  a  stove.  Being  an  annual,  it  is  raised 
every  year  from  seed,  which,  unfortunately,  cannot 
always  be  obtained  alive,  and  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  heard  that  it  has  ever  been  ripened  in 
Britain.  The  character  of  this  plant  is  Well  shown 
by  the  accompanying  illustration,  but  it  branches 


where  it  grows  plentifully,  and  ripens  its  fruit 
by  October.  He  was  informed  by  Sir  George 
Macleay  that  the  fruits  (known  locally  as  fnitti 
di  lago)  used  for  the  rosaries  are  obtained  from 
the  Lago  di  Varese.  It  is  the  lobes  of  the  calyx 
which  harden  and  form  the  formidable  projections 
which  make  the  fruit  remarkable.  In  the  accom- 
panying illustration  it  will  be  observed  that  there 
are  root-like  masses  beneath  the  water,  and  these 
are  finely  divided  leaves,  which  probably,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  perform  the  ofBce  of  roots  like  the 
submerged  and  root-like  leaves  of  that  charmingly 
pretty  tropical  water  weed,  Salvinia,  which  has  no 
roots  at  all.  B.  I.  L. 

SAXIFRAGA   (MEQASEA)  PURPUBASCENS. 
Early  in  autumn  the  leaves  of  this  become  beiuti 


The  Water  Caltrops  (Trapa  Jiatans). 


and  spreads  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  upon 
which  here  and  there  it  produces  its  pretty 
floating  rosettes  of  leaves,  each  one  of  the  latter 
with  a  swollen  stalk,  by  means  of  which  to  a  great 
extent  buoyancy  is  secured.  Its  flowers  are 
inconspicuous,  but  the  singular  appearance  of  the 
plant  is  suflicient  to  make  it  always  attractive.  Its 
fruits  are  very  remarkable  ;  those  of  this  species 
have  been  compared  to  the  spiked  iron  instruments 
used  in  ancient  warfare  for  strewing  on  the  ground 
in  order  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  enemy, 
hence  the  name  Water  Caltrops.  They  are  called 
Jesuit's  Nuts  in  Venice,  and  in  some  parts  of 
Southern  Europe  are  ground  into  flour  and  made 
into  bread.  The  seeds  of  all  the  species  abound 
in  starch,  and  are  much  used  for  food.  Those  of 
T.  bispinosa  in  Kashmir  are  said  to  feed  30,000 
people  for  five  months  of  the  j'ear.  T.  bicorni.o 
has  seeds  fancifully  considered  to  resemble  a  bull's 
head,  and  in  China  they  also  form  a  considerable 
article  of  food.  Mr.  Thiselton  Dyer  drew  atten- 
tion a  short  time  since  at  the  Linnean  Society  to 
a  little-known  form  of  this  plant  called  T.  verba- 
nensis.  He  was  shown  handsome  rosaries  made 
of  the  fruits  at  Pallanza,  on  the  Lago  Maggiore, 


fully  coloured.  Handsome  even  as  the  spring 
flowers  are,  to  my  mind  they  are  not  nearly  so 
effective  as  the  autumnal  tints,  and,  what  is  more, 
in  the  cultivation  of  this  Saxifrage  two  quite 
diiferent  methods  should  be  followed — for  flower 
and  leaf  efEect.  To  have  the  former  it  is  needful 
to  plant  it  in  a  well-drained,  rich,  but  sandy,  loam 
in  the  sunniest  situation,  leaving  the  plants  alone 
for  years,  as,  according  to  my  experience,  even  good 
sized  roots  are  two  or  three  years  before  they  pro- 
duce their  bulky  flower-buds,  and  the  more  ma- 
tured they  get  in  this  respect,  the  less  the  leaf- 
development  both  in  size  and  number.  Plants 
treated  for  foliage  effect  have  quite  a  different  ap- 
pearance, and  during  the  early  season  of  growth 
might  almost  be  taken  for  Megasea  ligulata. 
Plants  but  a  year  old  make  leaves  the  size  of  a 
man's  hand.  What  a  rich  autumn  bed  these 
would  make  !  the  sombre  green  turning  jellow, 
then  a  striking  vermilion,  with  the  additional  at- 
traction common  to  glabrous  foliage  of  a  leathery 
substance.  These  young  plants  are  destitute 
of  the  legginess  of  blooming  stools,  the  leaf 
stalks  springing  from  the  soil.  ^Vhere  there 
are  several  old   plants  to  cut    at,  a  stock  for 


bedding  purposes  might  soon  be  secured,  a 
statement  which  may  appear  strange  to  many 
who  look  upon  it  as  exceedingly  rare  and  costly 
and  difficult  to  manage. 

Tops  cut  from  old  plants  just  as  they  begin 
to  grow  in  April,  with  an  inch  of  stem,  packed 
closely  in  a  pot  of  sand,  and  plunged  in  more  sand 
in  a  place  sheltered,  from  drying  east  winds,  be- 
come well  rooted  in  a  month,  and  may  be  potted 
singly  and  brought  into  the  sunshine  in  a  week  or 


Fruit  of  Trapa  iiatans. 

so.  Young  stock  thus  obtained  have  grown  like 
young  Cabbages,  and  had  four  and  six  good  sized 
and  well  coloured  leaves  the  first  autumn.  More- 
over, in  the  meantime  the  old  plants  will  have 
broken  at  many  joints  on  their  somewhat  long 
stems  and  surface-creeping  roots.  Of  these,  aa 
many  as  can  be  got  may  be  cut  off  with  an  inch  of 
the  thick  stem  attached,  and  treated  like  those 
struck  in  April  to  be  potted  early  in  autumn. 
Those  off  the  rooted  stems,  if  with  ever  so  little 
root  attached  to  them,  may  be  potted  at  once  in 
rich  sandy  material.  In  cutting  up  the  stems,  too, 
for  these  pushing  shoots,  other  short  lengths  of  an 
inch  or  so  will  be  found  ;  these  may  be  inserted 
an  inch  deep  in  sand  ;  plunge  the  pan  also  in  sand 
in  the  full  July  sunshine,  and  they  will  start  like 
Potatoes,  and  they,  too  (a  fourth  supply  from  the 
old  stools  still  left  growing),  may  be  potted  before 
cold  weather  sets  in. 

Under  such  tebatmbnt  in  the  warm  part 
of  the  year,  with  clean,  sharp  sand  for  the 
roots  to  strike  into  without  check  from  stag- 
nant moisture  or  ground  pests,  there  is  no 
more  difficulty  in  increasing  this  rare  and  beau- 
tiful Saxifrage  than  any  other  of  the  Megasea  sec- 
tion, all  of  which,  one  may  say,  are  noted  f  jr  free 
growth.  It  may  also  be  added  that,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  whole  section  and  that  of  many  other  her- 
baceous plants,  this  becomes  all  the  more  vigo- 
rous for  frequent  transplanting  or  propagation, 
and  the  advantages  as  regards  the  leaves  are 
their  earlier  and  larger  growth  and  greater  cer- 
tainty of  a  full  period  of  leaf  coloration.  Here 
in  Yorkshire  old  plants,  of  which  I  have  long  had 
one,  always  seemed  behind  time,  the  frost  cutting 
the  foliage  before  it  had  well  begun  to  col  u  . 
This  reminds  me  of  the  doubts  which  some  enter- 
tain as  to  the  hardiness  of  this  Himalayan  species 
I  have  always  found  it  to  be  perfectly  hardy  ;  the 
severe  winters  of  a  few  years  ago  never  hurt  my 
old  plant,  and  younger  ones  planted  in  1880  have 
only  suffered  as  many  other  things  do ;  none  were 
killed.  J.  Wood. 

KirkstaU. 

A    WELL-ARRANGED    BORDER. 

A  herbaceous  border  which  I  saw  towards  the 
end  of  last  summer  struck  me  as  being  very  skil- 
fully arranged.  It  was  formed  on  the  south  side 
of  a  wall  running  north  and  west ;  the  wall  was 
about  10  feet  high,  and  covered  with  small-leaved 
Ivies,  green  and  silver  alternately.  Out  of  the 
silver-leaved  variety  was  growing  Clematis  Jack- 
manni,  and  out  of  the  green-leaved  one  the  white- 
flowered  0.  Flammula,  and  here  and  there  amongst 
the  other  things  peeped  forth  the  scarlet  berries  of 
the  Pyracantha.  The  border  in  front  of  this  was 
about  12  feet  wide.  In  the  back  row,  nearest  the 
wall  and  about  20  feet  apart,  were  Deodars,  and 
half  way  between  these  were  fine  plants  of  Pam- 
pas Grass.  In  the  centre  of  the  border  at  regular 
distances  apart  were  specimens  about  4  feet  high 
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of  the  variegated  Dogwood  (Cornus  mas  variegata) 
and  Golden  Elder  (Sambucus  nigra  aurea).  At  the 
back  the  spaces  were  filled  up  with  Phloxes,  Lark- 
spurs, perennial  Sunflowers,  Asters,  &c  ,  with  here 
and  there  a  Dahlia.  Coming  nearer  the  front  were 
placed  at  short  intervals  small  bushes  of  Euony- 
mus  japonicus  variegatus,  silver  variegated  Ivies, 
Biota  aurea,  and  other  dwarf -growing  Conifers. 

From  the  number  of  trees  named  it  may  be 
thought  there  were  too  many  of  them  and  that 
no  rocm  was  left  for  plants,  but  that  was  not  so  ; 
the  trees  were  small  and  at  good  distances  apart, 
leaving  plenty  of  room  for  herbaceous  plants. 
These  were  distributed  in  such  a  fashion  among 
them  as  to  make  the  effect  in  every  waj'  excellent. 
Beginning  at  the  margin  of  the  border  nearest  the 
road,  the  first  row  consisted  of  such  plants  as 
Aubrietia  Campbelli,  one  of  the  best  of  the  Aubrie- 
tias,  and  the  variegated  variety  of  A.  purpurea, 
Cheiranthus  alpinus  and  C.  Marshalli,  Gentiana 
acaulis, Crocuses,  white  Pinks, double  scarlet  Sweet 
William,  Campanula  carpatica  and  turbinata, 
Pansies,  Vinca  minor,  variegated  and  otherwise, 
in  nice  round  patches,  and  Saxifrages,  especially 
the  mossy  section  ;  behind  these,  forming  the  next 
row  and  filling  the  spaces  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
border,  were  such  plants  as  are  usually  found  in 
herbaceous  borders.  Conspicuous  among  them 
were  Potentillas,  Papaver  umbrosum,  Lupinus 
nootkatensis,  a  dwarf  growing  species ;  Linum 
narbonense  and  L.  flavum,  and  Aquilegia  ccerulea 
and  A.  chrysantha.  The  chief  beauty  of  the 
border,  however,  lay  in  the  general  distribution 
of  the  plants ;  for  instance,  in  no  case  did  I  see 
a  weakly  growing  plant  behind  a  tall  robust  one. 
In  every  case,  the  dwarf  and  weak  ones  were 
brought  to  the  front,  and  there  was  a  gradual 
rise  from  the  front  to  the  back  ;  as  much  care 
and  trouble  must  have  been  bestowed  on  the 
planting  of  this  border  as  on  a  most  perfect  sum- 
mer bed.  It  is  the  general  belief,  I  know,  that 
herbaceous  plants  will  succeed  put  in  anyhow. 
That  may  be  the  case  with  some,  but  there  are 
others  that  require  careful  cultivation. 

A  striking  feature  of  this  border  was  the  varie- 
gated plants  used  in  it,  and  which,  distributed  at 
regular  distances  apart,  were  very  effective. 
Amongst  them  were  variegated  forms  of  the  fol- 
lowing, viz.,  Symphytum  officinale,  Scrophularia 
nodosa,  Dactylis  glomerata  elegantissima,  Santo- 
lina  incana,  Alyssum  saxatile,  Funkias,  and  others, 
which,  with  the  variegated  shrubs,  lit  up  and  set 
oS  to  advantage  the  whole  arrangement,  and  thej- 
kept  it  almost  equally  pretty  the  whole  year  round. 
To  everything  great  attention  seemed  to  have 
been  paid,  and  certainly  the  result  was  most  satis- 
factory. L.  W. 

Fruit  Garden. 

EARLY  FORCED  STRAWBERRIES. 
Few  fruits  are  so  much  prized  as  Strawberries, 
and  the  earlier  they  can  be  got  fit  for  dessert  the 
more  they  are  appreciated.  It  is  sometimes  stated 
that,  like  Grapes,  Strawberries  are  what  may  be 
termed  all-the-year-round  fruits,  and  doubtless 
they  can  be  had  in  every  month  of  the  year.  But 
after  trying  the  earliest  known  sorts  under  the 
most  favourable  conditions,  I  could  never  get 
really  good  Strawberries  before  the  middle  of 
February,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  middle  of  March 
is  quite  early  enough  to  commence  the  Strawberry 
season.  The  routine  of  cultivation  I  have  found 
to  be  best  is  as  follows  ;  The  earliest  runners  are 
always  produced  by  young  plants ;  I,  therefore, 
have  a  row  of  young  plants  put  out  every  year  spe- 
cially for  producing  runners.  What  are  termed 
3-inch  pots  are  the  bestsizesin  which  to  layer  them, 
or  they  may  be  layered  in  the  fruiting  pots — 6-inch 
ones— as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  for  that  pur- 
pose, thereby  doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  re- 
potting. For  very  early  forcing,  every  day  is  of 
consequence  in  regard  to  getting  the  plants  esta- 
blished in  their  fruiting  pots. 

The  soil  I  find  to  be  best  is  the  top  spit  from 
pasture  land  stacked  up  long  enough  to  kill  the 
grass.  This  I  mix  with  a  little  thoroughly  de- 
cayed manure  and  old  mortar  rubbish.    The  whole 


is  chopped  up  tolerably  fine  with  a  spade,  but 
not  sifted,  and  if  moderately  dry  it  can  hardly  be 
made  too  firm  in  the  pots,  which  must  be  carried 
to  the  beds  and  set  so  that  the  runners  can  be  laid 
one  in  each  pot ;  after  pressing  them  into  the  soil 
lay  a  good-sized  stone  close  to  the  neck  of  the 
runner  to  keep  it  in  its  place,  or  fasten  it  there 
with  a  wooden  peg,  but  I  like  stones  best ;  they 
retain  moisture  under  them,  and,  associated  with 
them,  the  runners  always  root  rapidly.  Water  with 
a  fine-rosed  pot,  and  if  the  weather  is  hot  they 
should  be  watered  every  day  as  soon  as  the  sun's 
rays  begin  to  diminish  in  intensity.  Under  favour- 
able conditions  they  will  have  made  good  roots 
and  be  fit  for  separating  from  the  parent  plant  in 
three  weeks  from  the  date  of  layering,  or  about  the 
first  week  in  July  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  position  in  which  they  are  grown  should 
be  open  to  the  full  rays  of  ,the  sun,  and  I  find 
nothing  better  for  setting  them  on  than  beds  of 
coal  ashes  about  5  feet  wide.  On  these  the  plants 
can  be  readily  examined,  runners  picked  off,  and 
other  details  of  culture  performed,  and  the  ashes 
provide  good  drainage  and  keep  off  worms. 
Watering  is  of  vital  importance  in  all  stages  of 
growth,  and  if  possible  rain  water  only  should  be 
used.  If  the  soil  is  rich  they  will  not  need  manure 
water,  but  a  little  soot  — just  enough  to  make  the 
water  smell  of  it  will  be  of  benefit  to  them, 
and  will  give  a  healthy  gloss  to  the  foliage.  After 
September,  however,  when  plants  for  early  work 
should  have  their  pots  crammed  with  roots  and 
must  not  be  excited  to  grow,  only  clear  water 
should  be  given  them.  Do  not  over-water  or  allow 
the  soil  get  so  dry  as  to  cause  the  foliage  to  flag. 
Red  spider  follows  drought,  and  the  Strawberry  is 
a  moisture-loving  plant ;  keep  the  plants  far 
enough  apart  for  the  air  to  circulate  freely 
amongst  them.  If  the  weather  becomes  very  wet, 
set  each  plant  on  a  brick  or  inverted  flower-pot, 
so  that  rapid  drainage  may  be  secured.  By  the 
end  of  October  the  earliest  plants  should  be  placed 

Under  glass.  Pits  filled  with  dry  leaves 
make  capital  places  in  which  to  start  the  roots 
into  growth,  and  the  tops  of  the  plants  should 
nearly  touch  the  glass.  Give  plenty  of  air  when- 
ever the  weather  is  favourable,  attend  carefully 
to  watering,  and  syringe  the  foliage  on  bright 
days.  About  the  middle  of  December,  when  the 
crowns  will  be  ready  to  burstinto  flower,  they  should 
be  transferred  to  light,  airy  shelves  in  a  vinery  or 
Peach  house  just  started  where  a  gradually  progres- 
sive temperature  is  maintained.  They  must  not 
be  hurried  by  high  night  temperature ;  50°  at 
night  and  all  the  rise  that  can  be  got  by  sun- 
heat  at  this  period  of  the  year  will  suit  them.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  pot  Strawberries  need 
the  top  soil  taken  off  and  replaced  with 
fresh  material,  as  no  plant  that  I  know  of  suffers 
so  quickly  from  root  disturbance  as  the  Straw- 
berry. Stimulants  of  a  liquid  character  can  be 
readily  applied  while  the  flower-stems  are  pushing 
up,  and  when  the  flowers  have  expanded,  a  cool, 
dry  atmosphere  must  be  maintained  with  a  gentle 
circulation  of  air  both  night  and  day  except  in 
very  severe  weather.  The  blossoms  should  be  fer- 
tilised with  a  camel's-hair  brush,  lightly  touching 
every  expanded  flower  so  as  to  get  every  floret  to 
set  perfectly,  or  the  fruit  will  not  swell  up  evenly. 
As  soon  as  set  they  may  be  transferred  to  a  warmer 
temperature  and  pushed  on  with  more  moisture  at 
the  root  and  in  the  atmosphere.  Clear  liquid 
manure,  too,  may  be  given  at  each  alternate  water- 
ing, but  as  soon  as  the  fruit  begins  to  colour,  dis- 
continue syringing  and  liquid  manure,  and  ripen 
the  fruit  oil  in  a  dry,  airy  atmosphere  ;  its  flavour 
is  decidedly  improved  by  a  spell  of  cool  treat- 
ment.   As  regards 

A^AEIETIES,  there  are  none  I  have  ever  found 
equal  to  Vicomtesse  H^ricart  de  Thury.  It  pro- 
duces plenty  of  flower-spikes,  and  comes  on  natu- 
rally with  but  very  little  forcing.  The  next  is  La 
Grosse  Sucri^e,  a  very  beautiful  Strawberry,  and 
for  a  succession  I  find  Keen's  Seedling  still  to  be 
one  of  the  best,  producing  fine,  highly  coloured 
fruits  that  are  not  excelled  in  flavour  by  any  early 
sort  in  cultivation.    As  the  plants  get  divested 


of  fruit,  set  them  in  cold  frames  until  the  middle 
of  April ;   then  plant  them  on  well-prepared  soil, 
and  they  will  produce  a  good  crop  nest  year. 
Oosjjort.  James  Gboom. 

LATE  KEEPING  GRAPES. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  period  of  the  year  when 
complaints  multiply  as  to  Grapes  going  mouldy, 
but  in  that  there  is  nothing  new.  The  only  way  to 
make  a  supply  of  Grapes  continuous  is  to  grow 
sorts  that  keep  well  in  houses  devoted  exclusively 
to  them  when  they  are  ripe,  for  Grapes  will  not 
keep  in  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  moisture 
such  as  that  of  a  house  in  which  pot  plants  are 
kept.  For  general  purposes  the  Black  Hamburgh 
is  still  our  best  Grape,  but  unfortunately  its  best 
season  is  over  before  Christmas,  although  good 
examples  of  it  are  frequently  preserved  even  later 
than  that.  That  is  only  so,  however,  under  ex- 
ceptionally favourable  conditions,  and  as  we  have 
not  all  got  Grape  rooms,  it  follows  that  a  Grape 
that,  with  careful  ventilation  and  a  dry  atmo- 
sphere, will  keep  on  the  Vine  is  what  the  majority 
of  cultivators  require.  For  this  purpose  high 
temperatures  are  not  needed,  only  a  little  warmth 
in  the  pipes— just  enough  to  make  the  atmosphere 
light  and  buoyant.  I  have  tried  most  of  the  kinds 
of  Grapes  worth  growing,  and  have  proved  over  and 
over  again  that  the  following  may  be  relied  on  to 
keep  well  until  the  end  of  February  or  early  in 
March,  even  without  a  Grape  room,  by  simply 
cutting  the  bunches  and  shoots  entire,  and  putting 
the  ends  in  bottles  of  water  about  the  middle  of 
January.  When  the  sap  in  the  Vine  begins  to 
move,  cut  the  Grapes,  and  if  a  darkened  chamber 
for  storing  is  not  available,  try  the  next  best 
remedy,  and  resort  to  artificial  shading. 

If  I  had  only  room  for  one  sort  of  Late  Grape, 
I  should  unhesitatingly  select  Lady  Downes 
Seedling  as  the  best  keeper  in  the  black  section. 
It  is  a  noble  looking  Grape,  sweet,  crisp,  and  juicy, 
even  after  many  other  sorts  are  shrivelled.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  sorts  for  bearing  on  the  spur 
system  that  we  have,  and  scarcely  ever  fails  to 
produce  plenty  of  fruit.  It  requires  careful  thin- 
ning, as  it  produces  a  quantity  of  small  imperfectly 
set  berries,  and  all  late  keeping  Grapes  require 
more  severe  thinning  than  early  or  mid-season 
ones.  Black  Alicante  is  also  a  handsome  Grape 
which  produces  finely  shouldered  bunches,  and, 
like  the  preceding,  seldom  fails  to  colour  as  black 
as  Sloes ;  the  berries  are  longer  than  those  of  Lady 
Downes,  and  for  a  Christmas  Grape  it  has  few 
equals,  but  my  own  experience  is  that  it  will  not 
keep  fresh  for  so  long  a  period  as  Lady  Downes. 
Gros  Colmar  has  of  late  years  become  a  popular 
Grape  ;  it  is  remarkable  for  size  of  berry,  forming 
a  truly  magnificent  bunch,  but  its  flavour  is  only 
second  rate.  It  is  a  strong  grower,  and  produces 
its  finest  bunches  on  the  young  wood.  Therefore 
the  long-rod  system  suits  it  best.  There  is  one 
peculiarity  about  it,  viz.,  its  foliage  is  liable  to 
curl  up  at  the  edges  as  if  scalded,  and  in  houses 
where  it  is  growing  side  by  side  with  other  kinds 
it  is  one  of  the  first  to  suffer  from  sudden  changes 
of  temperature.  A  little  air  left  on  continually 
night  and  day  is  the  best  antidote  for  scalding. 
This  Grape  needs  severe  thinning;  even  if  the 
bunches  look  like  skeletons  when  first  thinned, 
they  become  solid  before  they  get  fully  ripe.  Mrs. 
Pince's  Black  Muscat  is  a  very  fine  late  Grape, 
that  will  keep  any  length  of  time,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  best  flavoured.  Its  usual  failing  is  not 
colouring  well,  but  when  not  over-cropped  it 
generally  finishes  off  noble  bunches  that  make 
excellent  companions  to  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
the  best  of  all  white  Grapes.  The  prevailing  idea 
that  this  Grape  needs  a  stove  temperature  is 
wrong ;  at  least,  good  Muscats  can  be  grown 
withput  it.  The  most  economical  way  of  growing 
this  and  other  Grapes  that  require  a  little  heat 
beyond  that  afforded  by  a  glass  roof  is  to  have 
the  late  house  next  to  a  plant  stove  for  which  fire 
heat  is  employed,  except  during  the  greatest  heat 
of  summer ;  just  a  turn  of  the  valves  keeps 
the  pipes  warm,  but  not  hot.  Any  of  the  above  kinds 
of  Grapes  can  be  brought  to  the  highest  perfection. 
Raisin  de  Calabre  is  a  white  Grape  well  adapted 
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for  keeping  late  in  the  season.  It  is  round-berried, 
and  remains  plump  and  fresh-looking  until  spring, 
when  its  noble  appearance  makes  it  a  valuable 
companion  to  Lady  Downes.  It  is  a  strong 
grower  and  produces  very  fine  bunches,  and,  al- 
though not  of  first-class  flavour,  it  is  one  of  the 
best  of  white  Grapes  in  its  season. 

There  are  several  other  kinds  that  keep  well, 
but  are  not  in  such  high  favour  as  formerly.  For 
instance.  West's  St.  Peter's  isa  beautiful  Grape  that 
always  colours  well  and  succeeds  with  only  a  mo- 
derate amount  of  heat,  but  it  has  been  superseded 
by  larger  berried  sorts.  Size  of  bunch  and  berry 
has  overcome  the  equally  or  more  important  ques- 
tion of  flavour.  There  is,  moreover.  Black  Barba- 
rossa,  which  produces  very  large  bunches,  that 
keep  well  for  a  long  period.  'This  variety  does 
better  on  the  long-rod  system  than  on  spurs  ;  the 
bunches  on  young  wood  usually  attain  several 
pounds'  weight  each,  and  form  striking  objects  on 
the  dessert-table  at  a  period  when  fresh  home- 
grown fruit  is  at  its  lowest  ebb. 

The  above  is  a  selection  that  may  be  relied  on 
to  yield  Grapes  in  good,  plump  condition  until 
early  forced  Strawberries  are  procurable,  and  where 
special  means  of  preserving  them  are  taken  they 
may  be  kept  in  really  fine  condition  until  May,  and 
even  June,  thereby  doing  away  with  the  necessity 
for  early  forcing.  These  late  kinds  are  made  a 
speciality  of  in  many  market  fruit-growing  esta- 
blishments, and  also  in  most  large  private  gardens ; 
but  in  gardens  of  limited  extent  Grapes  are  over 
i  ust  at  the  time  when  they  are  most  needed. 

GoqjoTt.  Jambs  Geoom. 


ORCHARDS  AND  PARAFFIN  OIL. 

In  The  Garden  (p.  481)  is  given  a  resume  of  a 
paper  on  this  subject  by  the  Rev.  Henry  P. 
Danster,  which  appeared  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury, and  although  the  article  in  question  is  calcu- 
lated to  do  good,  there  are,  nevertheless,  some 
points  in  it  which  are  misleading.  Mr.  Dunster 
appears  to  attribute  the  present  comparatively 
unproductive  state  of  our  orchards  to  the  presence 
of  Mosses  and  Lichens  on  the  bark.  "  The  main 
point  conducive  to  health  and  productiveness,"  he 
says,  "  is  the  bark."  He  meets  everywhere  fruit 
trees  covered  with  Mosses  and  Lichens,  and  asks, 
"  Is  it  possible,  under  such  circumstances,  that 
orchards  can  be  expected  to  pay  ?  "  Mosses  and 
Lichens  are  not  parasites  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word  ;  but  even  were  they  possessed  of  parasitic 
powers,  they  would  find  an  unsuitable  resting- 
place  on  the  dry  bark  of  old  trees ;  they  would, 
one  would  think,  rather  seek  the  juicy  young 
shoots,  the  skins  of  which  are  more  easily  pene- 
trable. Mr.  Dunster  informs  us  that,  "after 
scraping  ofE  the  rusty  bark  with  a  spokeshave  and 
rubbing  the  tender  branches  clear  of  all  Moss  and 
Lichen,  there  was  nothing  to  arrest  the  flow  of  the 
sap  I  "  Cleanliness,  I  make  no  doubt,  is  conducive 
to  health  in  trees  as  well  as  in  other  things,  but 
the  root  of  the  evil  is  not  reached  thereby. 
The  conditions  affecting  root-growth  must  be  con- 
sidered in  order  to  solve  the  problem.  Mr.  Dun- 
ster tells  us  that  "  roots  are  able  to  search  out  and 
find  the  soil  that  suits  them ;  "and  again  that "  no 
amount  of  nourishment  supplied  to  the  roots  will 
serve  to  renovate  our  decayed  fruit  trees  without 
some  specific  remedy  applied  to  the  bark."  Is  Mr. 
Dunster  not  aware  that  if  trees  are  provided  with 
proper  food  at  the  roots  they  will  not  require  to  go 
on  prospecting  expeditions  for  more  ?  Let  fruit 
trees  which  are  unproductive  be  either  lifted  or 
root-pruned,  i.e.,  if  barrenness  be  the  result  of 
over-luxuriance,  and  stimulate  root  action  in  such  as 
are  decrepit  through  other  causes  by  top-dressings 
of  fresh  soil.  Many  years  ago  I  remember  well  a 
garden  in  which  not  only  the  wall  trees,  but  also 
those  on  borders  scarcely  bore  any  fruit.  Those  in 
the  borders  were  young  and  vigorous — too  much 
so,  indeed  ;  for  it  must  be  recollected  that  fruit 
buds  are  more  complicated  as  regards  formation 
than  wood  buds,  and  that  they  require  more  time 
to  get  properly  developed.  Therefore,  if  a  tree 
is  over-vigorous,  it  will  not  wait  for  their  forma- 
tion, but  wiU  push  onwards  its  more  simply  con- 


structed wood  buds.  Well,  these  border  trees 
were  root-pruned  early  in  the  autumn,  and  the 
very  next  year  they  bore  fruit,  and  their  fruit- 
bearing  disposition  increased  as  they  acquired 
age.  The  wall  trees  were  also  root-pruned ; 
the  borders  were  concreted  and  filled  up  with 
good  soil,  and  the  results  were  most  satisfactory. 
If  we  force  trees  through  lack  of  proper  nourish- 
ment to  strike  deep  into  the  earth,  they  in  time 
become  unfruitful,  let  the  state  of  the  bark  be 
what  it  may,  parafiined  or  unparaflined.  Surely 
Mr.  Dunster  is  wrong  when  he  says  "  while  the 
head  of  a  tree  is  gradually  dying  the  roots  con- 
tinue in  a  perfectly  healthy  state,  and  perform 
their  proper  functions."  In  such  a  case  the  true 
cause  of  decay  will  probably  be  found  at  the  root. 
Keep  trees  free  by  all  means  from  Mosses  and 
Lichens,  but  such  vegetation  must  not  be  blamed 
for  the  results  of  bad  culture.  Roots  do  not 
seek  food  to  the  extent  named  so  much  as  they 
take  what  is  given  to  them,  nor  is  the  nutriment 
stolen  in  transit  by  Moss  or  Lichen,  for  it  is  not 
presented  to  them.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  in  re- 
ference to  seaside  trees  says,  "  Another  effect  may 
be  noticed,  viz.,  the  prematurely  aged  look  which  is 
caused  by  the  growth  of  grey  Lichens  on  the  bark, 
although  it  does  not  appear  to  be  hurtful  to  the 
trees."  R.  A.  H.  G. 

Horsfortli,  near  Leeds. 


The  Wellington  Apple  is  now  one  of  the 
very  best  sorts  in  season,  being  beautifully  white 
when  cooked  and  very  juicy.  Although  such  a 
hard,  sour  Apple  when  raw,  it  is  one  of  the  very 
best  when  cooked.  Probably  it  owes  much  of  its 
excellence  as  a  culinary  fruit  to  the  small  amount 
of  sugar  which  it  contains.  As  a  rule,  the  sourest 
Apples  cook  best  and  keep  best  in  colour.  Sweet 
dessert  Apples  turn  dingy  wken  cooked,  and  are, 
as  a  rule,  dry  and  leathery  compared  with  such 
sorts  as  the  Wellington. — J.  G.  H. 

Grapes  cracking. — "  J.  S.  W."  is  evidently 
so  very  wroth  at  my  daring  to  say  that  I  had 
"  never  read  or  heard  of  "  the  article  he,  by  im- 
plication, accused  me  of  getting  the  "  atmospheric" 
idea  of  cracking  from,  that  to  set  his  mind  at  rest 
I  wish  to  say  that  I  did  not  doubt  his  word  ;  and 
had  he  sent  me  the  article  prior  to  my  notes  being 
sent  to  press,  I  should  certainly  have  mentioned 
it.  He  quotes  (p.  5.S6)  from  the  article  in  question 
sufliciently  at  length  for  your  readers  to  judge 
whether  or  not  it  were  possible  for  me  to  get  the 
idea  of  "atmospheric  moisture"  from  it — an 
article  that  contains  no  such  allusion. — W.  Wild- 
smith. 

Good  and  bad  Grapes.— "  S.  W."  (p  493) 
objects  to  Gros  Colmar.  Now,  while  fully  endors- 
ing the  principle  "  S.  W."  has  at  heart,  namely, 
the  evil  of  giving  preference  to  fruits  of  bad  qua- 
lity simply  because  they  are  large,  I  cannot  but 
think  that  he  is  carrying  the  principle  too  far  in 
the  case  of  this  Grape,  for  when  grown  in  a  tem- 
perature that  suits  Muscats,  its  flavour  is  by  no 
means  so  poor  as  he  would  have  us  believe.  Surely, 
too,  its  noble  appearance  amply  makes  up  for  its 
inferior  flavour.  Although  flavour  is  the  principal 
quality  by  which  we  determine  good  sorts  of 
Grapes,  still  there  are  other  things  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  as  well. — D.  B. 

Birds  and  buds. — Birds  must  now  be  looked 
after,  for  where  they  abound  they  soon  clear 
Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushes  of  their  fruit  buds 
unless  preventive  measures  are  taken  in  time.  A 
spell  of  severe  weather,  especially  if  snow  lies 
long  on  the  ground,  makes  them  so  daring  that  it 
is  diflScult  to  frighten  them  by  any  kind  of  scare- 
crow ;  powder  and  shot  have  therefore  to  be  re- 
sorted to,  with  the  view  of  reducing  their 
numbers.  Near  towns  the  common  house  sparrow 
is  almost  the  only  depredator,  and  I  find  that  the 
most  effective  remedy  is  threading  the  bushes 
over  with  dark  worsted  or  thread,  so  that  when 
they  fly  into  them  and  strike  against  it  they  are 
far  more  scared  than  by  any  quantity  of  lighter 
coloured  material.  To  that  they  soon  get  accus- 
tomed. The  bullfinch,  which  in  rural  districts  is 
far  moie  destmctive  to  bnds  than  the  spairow,  is 


more  easily  frightened.  Dusting  the  bushes  with 
lime  and  soot  is  a  good  preventive  in  this  case, 
and  it  should  be  applied  when  the  bushes  are  wet, 
so  that  it  may  stick  to  them  ;  when  dry,  it  takes 
a  good  deal  of  rain  to  wash  it  off.  I  may  add  that 
pruning  should  be  delayed  until  spring,  as  when 
pruned  early  the  loss  of  even  a  few  buds  is  much 
more  felt  than  when  the  wood  is  left  thick  until 
the  buds  are  ready  to  burst  into  growth. — James 
Gkoom,  Gosport. 

A  good  Apple.— One  of  the  best  dessert 
Apples  I  have  seen  and  tasted  this  season  is  that 
known  as  Seek-no-farther.  It  is  an  old  variety, 
though  very  rarely  met  with.  The  fruit  is  of 
medium  size,  conical.in  shape,  and  richly  coloured, 
juicy  and  rich  in  flavour,  besides  possessing  an 
aroma  superior  to  that  of  any  other  sort  now  in 
season.  The  tree  from  which  my  specimens  were 
procured  is  growing  in  Dr.  Marsh's  garden,  near 
Frome,  and  seldom  fails  to  bear  well.  It  appears 
to  be  a  good  grower,  and  is  particularly  well 
adapted  for  bush  culture.  The  fruits  were  fit  to 
eat  early  in  November,  and  those  I  still  have  are 
sound  and  good.  That  such  an  attractive-looking 
and  generally  good  variety  has  not  been  more  ex- 
tensively grown  is  very  surprising. — I.  M. 

Best  late  Grapes.— I  think  Mr.  Wildsmith 
(p.  498)  will  have  a  difiiculty  in  classifying  the 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  if  he  will  not  admit  it  to 
be  a  late  kind.  By  common  consent  any  Grape  is 
considered  late  that  can  be  had  in  good  condition 
from  December  onwards.  Mr.  Wildsmith  can 
keep  Muscats  in  "  fair  condition  "  till  February, 
but  because  it  does  not  keep  till  March  or  May  it  is 
not,  he  says,  a  late  kind.  This  may  do  to  prevent 
it  competing  with  the  Lady  Downes  in  the  sense 
that  that  Grape  was  praised  by  him,  but  it  does 
not  remove  the  Muscat  from  the  catalogue  of  late 
kinds,  in  which  every  grower  places  it  except  Mr. 
Wildsmith.  In  answer  to  his  other  question,  late 
black  Grapes  rank  as  follows  in  my  estimation : 
Lady  Downes,  Alicante,  Alnwick  Seedling,  Bar- 
barossa,  and  Mrs.  Pince. — J.  S.  W. 

Wintering   Strawberries   in   pots. — 

Many  expedients  for  protecting  pot  Strawberries 
are  resorted  to,  such  as  stacking  them  in  ashes, 
placing  them  in  cold  frames,  etc.  I  have  tried 
many  different  methods,  but  I  feel  sure  that  more 
harm  than  good  is  done  by  placing  them  under 
glass  too  soon.  They  do  best  out  of  doors  set  on 
a  good  coal  ash  foundation,  provided  the  pots  are 
plunged  to  their  rims  in  leaves,  tan,  ashes,  or 
Cocoa-nut  fibre.  The  Strawberry  is  hardy  enough 
to  stand  our  winters  without  any  protection  in  the 
open  ground,  and  in  pots  they  only  require  to  be 
placed  closely  together  and  the  intervals  between 
them  packed  with  some  non-conducting  material 
to  render  them  perfectly  safe ;  in  fact,  in  this  way 
the  foliage  will  be  cleaner  and  the  roots  healthier 
than  those  of  plants  wintered  under  glass.  When 
wintered  in  this  way  it  is  surprising  how  much 
more  readily  they  respond  to  heat  when  introduced 
for  forcing  than  they  otherwise  would  do.  The 
exposure  to  the  winter's  cold  induces  perfect  rest 
at  the  proper  season,  and  glass  structures  can  be 
employed  for  other  purposes. — J.  G.,  Hants. 

Pruning  Vines.— Spur  pruning,  i.e.,  leaving 
one  bud  to  each  spur,  although  suitable  for  some 
varieties,  is  by  no  means  suitable  for  others ;  yet 
we  find  that  as  a  rule  in  houses  planted  with 
mixed  varieties  all  are  pruned  alike,  and  with  the 
result  that,  while  Black  Hamburghs,  Muscadines, 
Sweetwaters,  and  other  free-fruiting  sorts  bear 
good  crops,  others  are  very  scantily  furnished  with 
bunches.  Now,  as  Vines  are  grown  simply  for  the 
fruit  which  they  produce,  they  should  be  pruned 
to  suit  the  particular  sorts  grown.  My  own  ex- 
perience is  decidedly  in  favour  of  leaving  more 
young  wood  than  is  usually  done.  The  lowest  bud, 
viz.,  that  which  is  left  in  close  spur  pruning,  is  a 
small  one  compared  with  the  second  and  third 
buds  on  the  same  shoot.  I  therefore  feel  sure  that 
if  anyone  will  try  alternate  Vines,  pruning  one  on 
the  closest  system,  and  in  the  case  of  the  next  al- 
lowing two  or  three  buds  to  remain  until  they 
show  bunches  and  then  selecting  the  best,  they 
will  get  finer  bunches  and  more  regular  crops  than 
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by  close  pruning.  The  appearance  of  the  rods 
when  pruned  goes  for  little  ;  the  result  in  the 
shape  of  a  crop  is  the  chief  object.  Then  there 
are  many  sorts  that  spur  pruning  does  not  suit  at 
all,  and  amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Bar- 
barossa.  For  such  l^inds  the  long-rod  system  is 
best,  for  it  is  only  by  having  a  constant  succession 
of  young  canes  that  good  crops  can  be  secured, 
and  I  feel  sure  that  anyone  wishing  to  get  a  maxi- 
mum return  from  their  Vines  should  every  year 
allow  some  young  canes  to  replace  exhausted  ones. 
— James  Gkoom,  Goiywrt. 


Orchids. 


THE  GREATER  MOTH  ORCHID. 

(PHALiENOPSIS    GEANDIFLORA.) 

A  FEW  small-flowered  PhalEenopsids  are  met  with 
on  the  continent  of  India,  but  most  of  the  species 
are  found  in  those  islands  of  the  Malayan  Archi- 
pelago which  cluster  like  so  many  emeralds  in 
the  warm  and  shallow  sea  near  to  the  line.  The 
natural  focus  or  head-centre  of  the  genus  would 
seem  to  be  the  Philippine  group,  where  P.  amabilis 
and  the  rosy-flowered  P.  SchiUeriana  are  alike  at 
home.  Here  the  rare  P.  intermedia  and  its  rosy 
variety  P.  Portei  are  also  found,  as  also  P.  rosea 
and  one  or  two  others  of  less  note.  Passing  from 
Manilla  to  Borneo,  we  find  Y.  amabilis  replaced 
by  P.  grandiflora ;  so  also  in  Java  by  another 
variety  of  the  last-named  species,  with  thicker 
leafage  and  more  constitutional  vigour  both  in 
growth  and  inflorescence.  P.  grandiflora  is  of  all 
the  kinds  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  grow  in  our 
hothouses  in  a  really  permanent  and  satisfactory 
way.  Why  this  should  be  so  is  not  easily  ex- 
plained, seeing  that  they  grow  so  readily  in  the 
Orange  and  Mango  orchards  of  the  Tropics.  Natu- 
rally, P.  grandiflora  affects  the  coast  line  or  the 
small  islets  so  plentifully  scattered  in  the  China 
Sea  between  Barueo  and  Singapore.  For  years 
nearly  all  the  plants  of  P.  grandiflora  offered  for 
sale  in  Singapore  were  collected  in  the  Tambelan 
Islands,  off  the  south-west  coast  of  Borneo,  but 
this  source  of  supply  is  now  well-nigh  worked 
out.  In  1877  a  new  habitat  was  discovered 
in  which  the  plant  grew  very  abundantly,  to  the 
north  of  Labuan  Island,  but  this  again  is  now  ex- 
hausted and  collectors  must  look  further  afield. 
But  few  other  epiphytal  Orchids  evince  such  a 
decided  preference  for  the  sea.  I  have  seen  P. 
grandiflora  growing  on  low  trees  actually  hanging 
over  the  beach,  and  in  positions  where  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  at  all  times  it  could  have  escaped 
the  influence  of  salt  spray.  Perhaps  want  of  air 
is  what  it  most  suffers  from  in  our  hothouses,  see- 
ing that  abroad  it  is  subjected  to  strong  trade 
winds  and  occasional  hurricanes.  The  robust 
root  growth  of  P.  grandiflora  astonishes  all  who 
see  the  plant  growing  in  its  native  habitat  for  the 
first  time.  How  tightly  the  plants  are  lashed  upon 
the  trunk  or  branch  on  which  they  grow  !  Here, 
high  up  in  mid-air  and  under  a  fierce  sun,  all  the 
leaves  are  occasionally  scorched  off,  or  dried  off 
by  sun  and  wind  during  an  exceptionallj'  dry 
monsoon,  but  the  plant's  energy  still  lives  in  its 
roots,  which,  securely  lashed  to  the  bark  of  trees, 
remain  firm  and  strong,  and  no  sooner  does  the 
wet  season  arrive  than  leaves  and  flowers  are  pro- 
duced as  if  by  magic,  so  quickly  do  they  appear. 
It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  Orchids  pro- 
duce more  flowers  in  our  hothouses  than  they  do 
in  their  natural  habitats.  Very  few  tropical  plants 
ever  give  us  a  tithe  of  their  luxuriant  flower 
growth  in  our  hothouses.  In  the  case  of  Orchids 
this  is  particularly  true ;  not  only  are  the  blos- 
soms more  numerous  and  finer  in  colour,  but 
they  are  produced  on  growths  much  smaller 
in  many  cases  than  could  ever  be  induced  to 
bloom  under  our  dull  skies.  The  beauty  of  all 
Orchids,  however,  in  the  Trcpics  is  short-lived, 
since  wind  and  insects  alike  too  soon  de- 
stroy their  loveliness.  In  this  matter  home  growers 
have  the  advantage,  since  whatever  flowers  are 
produced  are  preserved  fresh  and  fair  for  a  much 
longer  time  than  is  possible  abroad.  Home 
growers  can  also  induce  many  tropical  plants  to 


display  their  flowers  much  sooner  than  such  plants 
would  naturally  do  in  their  native  forests  or 
savannahs  ;  but  anyone  who  has  seen  Nelumbium 
speciosum  growing  and  flowering  in  a  wet  ditch  or 
canal  in  the  east  would  scarcely  recognise  its  pale- 
blossomed  representative  in  our  gardens  at  home. 
So  also  of  Bougainvillea  in  its  native  woods ;  nay, 
even  in  Southern  France  and  Italy  ;  so  also  of  the 
large-flowered  Moth  Orchids,  which  abroad  give  a 
shower  of  white  blossoms  from  a  mass  of  spikes, 
old  and  young  alike,  just  as  shown  in  the  annexed 
engraving.  Neatness  and  trimness  we  secure  by 
hothouse  culture  ;  the  flowers,  too,  are  preserved 
for  us  as  long  as  is  possible  for  them  to  endure 
when  undisturbed  ;  but  there  the  advantage  ends. 
We  have  only  to  look  at  the  imported  masses  of 
Cattleyas,  Odontoglossums,  and  Phalainopsids  to 
see  how  true  this  view  really  is.     That  there  are 


is  quite  sufficient  for  several  months,  and  by  that 
time,  if  the  plant  has  done  well,  it  will  have 
half  made  up  its  young  breaks  and  pushed  out 
plenty  of  young  roots  which  will  have  penetrated 
through  and  through  the  compost,  when  the  plant 
may  safely  be  treated  like  its  older  companions. 
It  is  sometimes  advisable  when  a  weak,  shrivelled 
plant  has  to  be  established  to  put  it  in  drainage 
alone  for  a  few  weeks  until  the  bulbs  have  re- 
covered and  show  an  inclination  to  grow.  In  this 
way  water  can  be  poured  over  the  lower  part  every 
day,  as  it  quickly  dries  without  danger  to  the 
plant.  As  soon  as  there  is  the  least  sign  of  root 
action,  compost  must  be  supplied  ;  any  delay  in 
this  respect  at  this  stage  will  check  the  progress 
of  the  plant.  The  long-bulbed  Cattleyas  and 
Lpelias  require  at  all  times  more  water  than 
the   shorter    ones,    and,    as    a    rule,    are    in    a 


exceptions  to  the  general  rule  goes  without  the 
saj  ing ;  but  a  glance  at  nearly  all  imported 
Orchids,  sturdy  masses  fairly  bristling  with  stout 
and  vigorous  flower-spikes,  reveals  Nature's  own 
secret  of  tropical  plant  growth  and  of  its  luxuriant 
blossoming.  That  Phatenopsis  grandiflora  suc- 
ceeds so  badly  as  a  rule  in  our  hothouses  is  a  pity, 
seeing  that  but  few  other  tropical  Orchids  surpass 
it  in  graceful  beauty  when,  as  now  and  then  does 
happen,  it  is  well  grown.  A  specimen  similar  to 
the  one  we  figure  bearing  fifty  flowers  and  buds 
is  a  rare  sight  now-a-days,  albeit  possible  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago.  B. 


REMARKS  ON  CATTLEYAS. 
In  the  cultivation  of  Cattleyas,  and,  in  fact,  in  that 
of  all  Orchids,  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  hard  and 
fast  lines  with  regard  to  potting  either  old  esta- 
blished plants  or  newly  imported  ones.  Mr. 
Douglas  is  right  to  a  certain  extent  when  he  says 
newly  imported  Cattleyas  should  be  potted  in 
drainage  only,  but  I  do  not  think  that  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  such  treatment  is  necessary.  Of 
late  years  imported  Orchids  have  arrived  in  so 
much  better  condition  than  they  formerly  did, 
that  many  of  the  precautions  then  thought  neces- 
sary are  no  longer  wanted.  An  imported  plant  of 
any  of  the  short  or  medium  bulbed  Cattleyas 
coming  into  the  cultivator's  hands  in  spring  or  in 
the  summer  months  in  healthy  condition,  with  the 
bulbs  tolerably  plump  and  most  of  the  younger 
leaves  fresh  and  green,  may  safely  be  potted  in 
the  compost  used  for  old-established  plants.  A 
thinner  layer  of  it  over  the  drainage,  however,  is 
advisable  for  the  first  year,  as  it  will  in  that 
case  dry  sooner,  and  not  be  so  liable  to  become 
sour.  If  such  a  plant  is  properly  watered,  how- 
ever, there  is  little  danger  of  this  happen- 
ing.     A  good  soaking    of    water  once  a  week 


weaker  and  more  exhausted  state  when  im- 
ported, and  are  always  more  difficult  to  establish. 
These  I  mostly  pot  in  drainage  only  for  a  short 
time,  and  find  it  of  advantage  to  do  so.  I  cannot 
agree  with  Mr.  Douglas  that  winter  is  the  best 
time  to  repot  any  Orchid  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  do  ■ 
not  think  a  worse  time  could  possibly  be  found  for  ^ 
the  operation.  Cattleyas  are  nearly  all  resting  at 
that  time  of  the  year,  and  must  certainly  not  have 
done  so  well  as  they  ought  to  have  done  during 
August  and  September  if  they  are  only  about  this 
tilne  commencing  to  root.  No  better  time  can  be 
selected  for  repotting  Cattleyas  than  July.  The 
young  growths  will  soon  after  that  begin  to  make 
up  their  bulbs,  and,  if  treated  properly,  will  root 
freely  at  the  base.  These  roots  will  soon  push 
into  the  fresh  peat,  and  soon  reach  the  side  of  the 
pot,  round  which  they  will  cling  and  often  branch, 
and  again  push  through  the    compost,  thereby 
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nourishing  the  young  bulb  at  a  time  when  it  re- 
quires more  nourishment  than  at  any  other  until  the 
flowers  begin  to  open.  To  keep  Orchids  free  from 
thrips  is  one  of  the  most  troublesome  things  with 
which  an  Orchid  grower  has  to  contend.  Low  tem- 
perature and  plenty  of  air  at  all  time?,  I  feel  sure, 
will  not  ensure  success.  Last  summer  I  had  plants 
out  in  a  cold  frame,  with  the  lights  propped  up 
more  than  a  foot,  notwithstanding  which  no  plants 
suffered  more  from  thrips.  They  were  syringed 
overhead  twice  a  day  as  an  experiment,  but  no 
attention  was  paid  to  them  as  regards  cleaning  or 
fumigating.  In  order  to  keep  thrips  in  check,  one 
must  be  constantly  on  the  watch,  and  destroy 
them  at  once  either  by  means  of  a  brash  or  dipping: 
in  some  insecticide.  If  the  plants  are  too  large 
for  either  of  these  operations,  or  if  a  great  many 
are  infested,  as  a  last  resource  we  fumigate  morn- 
ing and  night  two  days  in  succession,    j^ 

•  B.  B. 

Sales  of   flowering  Orchids.— One  of 

the  best  displays  we  have  seen  of  flowering  Orchids 
in  an  auction  was  that  on  Tuesday  last  at  Messrs. 
Protheroeand  Morris's  rooms  at  67  and  68,  Cheap- 
side.  The  collection  of  flowering  plants  was  large 
and  varied,  and  many  of  the  specimens  were  un- 
usually fine.  The  prices  realised  were  very  good 
indeed,  the  principal  items  being  £1S  13s.  each  for 
a  fine  variety  of  Odontoglossum  Alexandra  and 
Cattleya  Trianae  alba.  The  others  varied  from  £9 
to  £2,  but  there  were  many  at  £5,  £i,  and  £3. 
These  sales  occur  monthly,  and  being  now  esta- 
blished, there  is  every  prospect  that  they  will  be 
carried  on  successfully. 

Masdevallia  Ignea  Massangeana.— 
There  is  a  wide  contrast  between  the  ordinary 
form  of  M.  ignea  and  this  superb  variety,  which 
first  appeared  on  the  Continent  a  few  years  ago. 
The  flowers  are  considerably  larger  than  those  of 
the  type,  being  fully  2|  inches  in  length  and  of 
proportionate  width.  The  colour,  too,  is  brighter, 
being  more  of  an  orange-scarlet.  It  is,  in  short,  a 
very  fine  Orchid,  and  flowering,  as  it  does,  at  this 
season,  its  value  is  enhanced.  It  is  now  beauti- 
fully in  bloom  in  Messrs.  Shuttleworth  &  Carder's 
nursery.  Park  Road,  Clapham,  where  also  other 
species,  such  as  M.  Chimfera  and  M.  Eoezli,  are  in 
bloom,  as  well  as  some  new  unnamed  species. 

Cattleya  Eldorado  var.— A  short  time 
since  Mr.  Fowler,  of  Ashgrove,  Pontypool,  sent  us 
a  bloom  of  what  we  considered  to  be  the  richest- 
coloured  variety  of  this  Cattleya  that  we  had 
seen,  but  the  other  day  he  sent  us  another  variety, 
which  far  eclipsed  the  former  bloom  with  regard 
to  colour.  The  most  remarkable  part  in  connection 
with  this  variety  was  the  lip,  wliich  had  the  lower- 
most lobe  of  an  intensely  deep  amethyst-purple, 
while  immediately  above  it  was  a  large  and  most 
conspicuous  blotch  of  bright  orange-yellow — a 
striking  combination  of  colours.  The  sepals  and 
petals  were  of  a  delicate  mauve  The  connoisseurs 
to  whom  we  showed  the  three  blooms  Mr.  Fowler 
sent  us  were  all  agreed  that  it  was  by  far  the 
finest  Eldorado  they  had  ever  seen.  It  is  satis- 
taotory  to  know  that  such  fine  varieties  of  this 
Cattleya  as  these  may  crop  up  at  any  time  in  an 
importation,  though  few  and  far  between. 

Oypripedium  Dauthierl.  —  This  hybrid 
Lady's  Slipper  is  one  of  the  very  few  that  have 
not  had  their  origin  in  this  country.  It  was,  we 
believe,  raised  in  Germany  some  years  ago,  and  is 
presumably  a  cross  between  C.  barbatum  and  C. 
villosum,  the  same  parents  that  produced  the 
handsome  C.  Harrisiannm,  the  first  hybrid  Lady's 
Slipper  that  fiowered  in  this  country.  C.  Dau- 
thieri  much  resembles  C.  Harrisianum  both  as 
regards  the  flowers  and  foliage,  but  the  former 
are  paler  in  colour  than  those  of  the  best  forms  of 
C.  Harrisianum  ;  it  is  quite  as  free  a  grower  and 
as  profuse  a  flowerer.  It  may  now  be  seen  finely 
in  bloom  in  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams'  nursery  at  Upper 
HoUoway,  where  there  are  numbers  of  plants 
bearing  several  flowers  each.  We  had  no  idea 
that  this  hybrid  was  so  plentiful ;  we  thought  it 
existed  in  but  a  few  collections  in  this  country. 
Among  other  species  of  Oypripedium  now  in],bloom 
in  the  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries  are  O. 


Stonei— an  unusual  flowering  season  for  this 
beautiful  Orchid— C.  Spicerianum  (represented  by 
some  superb  varieties),  the  rare,  charming  little 
C.  Schlimi  album,  C.  Sedeni,  and  C.  calurum  (both 
of  which  seem  to  be  perpetual  flowerers),  C.  Hay- 
naldianum  (a  very  near  relative  of  the  handsome 
C.  Lowi),  and  C.  insigne  and  all  its  varieties, 
including  the  genuine  Maulei  variety,  which  is 
remarkable  for  the  dorsal  sepal  being  almost  half 
white.  The  varieties  Chantini,  albo-marginatum 
and  the  others  are  also  in  bloom. 

Lselia  albida  and  peduncularis.— Of 
these  two  beautiful  winter  flowering  species,  some 
uncommonly  fine  spikes  have  reached  us  from  Sir 
William  Marriott's  garden  at  Blandford.  On  the 
spike  of  L.  albida  there  are  no  fewer  than  ten 
white  wax-like  flowers  and  twelve  on  that  of  L, 
pedunculariF.  These  are  of  a  beautiful  deep  rose- 
purple,  with  a  white  blotch  on  the  labellum  and  a 
deep,  almost  black  blotch  in  the  throat.  The 
dozen  flowers  are  crowded  in  a  dense  cluster  in 
peduncularis,  while  those  of  albida  are  loosely 
arranged  on  a  stiff,  erect  spike.  These  two  Lailias 
should  be  grown  in  the  choicest  selections  of 
Orchids  for  winter  blooming.  Both  are  Mexican, 
and  thrive  well  under  the  same  treatment. 

Odontoglossums  in  flower  at  the  Vic- 
toria and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  HoUoway, 
include  the  following :  Once  the  rarest,  though 
not  the  most  attractive,  species  is  0.  purum,  which 
may  be  best  described  as  a  white  form  of  0. 
Wallisi,  and  it  bears  a  resemblance  to  0.  con- 
strictum,  which,  by  the  way,  is  very  finely  in 
bloom,  and  is  really  a  pretty  plant  when  well 
flowered.  The  decidedly  hairy  white  labellum  in 
0.  purum  is  a  character  by  which  it  may  be  at 
once  recognised.  What  is  considered  by  Mr. 
Williams  to  be  the  genuine  0.  odoratum  is  like- 
wise in  bloom.  It  is  remarkably  sweet  scented, 
like  Hawthorn  ;  hence  its  specific  name.  _  The 
flowers  are  pale  yellow,  heavily  and  copiously 
spotted  with  chestnut-brown.  The  plant  that 
usually  passes  for  0.  odoratum  seems  to  be 
really  0.  gloriosum,  which  is  in  flower  side 
by  side  with  0.  odoratum.  The  flowers  of 
gloriosum  are  altogether  lighter  in  tone,  and 
are  not  nearly  so  sweet  scented.  O.  Euokeria- 
num,  a  dark  form  bears  an  enormous  spike 
carrying  no  fewer  than  forty-six  flowers.  It 
is  an  exceedingly  graceful  Orchid.  The  rare 
0.  brevifolium,  a  near  relative  of  the  splendid 
O.  coronarium,  is  coming  into  bloom,  and  alone 
will  be  well  worth  seeing.  It  is  grown  success- 
fully in  the  cool  Odontoglossum  house,  treated 
much  the  same  way  as  0.  coronarium.  We  hardly 
expected  to  find  O.  grande  in  bloom,  but  here  it 
was  lighting  up  the  Odontoglossum  house  with  its 
huge  and  handsome  blooms.  It  has  been  in  bloom 
in  this  nursery  uninterruptedly  for  fully  a  couple 
of  months.  Of  the  luteo-purpureum  type,  the  most 
noteworthy  was  the  fine  white-tipped  form  of  O. 
Halli,  named  leucoglossum.  Lastly,  we  are  bound 
to  mention  the  grand  varieties  of  O.  crispum, 
which  now  adorn  the  houses,  for  they  are,  without 
exception,  the  finest  forms  we  have  seen  —large 
flowers,  broad  petals,  and  beautifully  crisped 
margins. 


Oalantlie  Veitchi  superba.— I  send  you 
a  spike  of  this  Calanthe,  cut  from  a  bulb  grown 
in  a  .5-inch  pot ;  it  produced  two  spikes,  one  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bulb  and  one  about  half  way 
up,  just  at  the  narrow  part  of  the  bulb.  The 
spike  sent  is  from  the  bottom.  You  will  find  that 
there  are  nearly  forty  blooms  on  it.  The  re- 
maining spike  btill  on  the  plant  has  upwards  of 
twenty  blooms,  and  is  quite  as  good  as  the  one 
sent  as  regards  colour.  Is  it  usual  for  these 
Calanthes  to  produce  two  spikes  from  one  bulb  ? — 
John  Ceook. 

*^*  A  superb  spike,  a  fine  example  of  good 
growth,  and,  moreover,  the  best  variety  as  regards 
colour  of  any  we  have  seen,  being  many  shades 
deeper  and  richer  than  usual,  afEording  a  wide 
contrast  to  the  "  washy,"  almost  white  forms 
which  one  generally  sees  in  cultivation. — Ed. 

Oymbidium  Mastersi.— A  spike  of  this 
lovely  Orchid,  carrying  no  fewer  than  sixteen 
flowers,  has  been  sent  by  Mr.  Fowler,  Ashgrove, 
Pontypool.  We  do  not  remember  ever  seeing  so 
many  blooms  on  one  spike  before,  ten  and  twelve 
is  generally  considered  a  good  number.  The  spike 
sent  is  one  of  the  loveliest  things  in  the  way  of 
Orchids  we  have  seen.  It  is  some  IG  inches  in 
length  and  gracefully  arching,  and  with  the  faces 
of  the  flowers  all  turned  towards  the  tip  of 
the  spike.  The  sepals  are  of  ivory  whiteness, 
of  wax-like  substance,  while  the  lips  are  exqui- 
sitely spotted  and  freckled  with  pink.  This  Or- 
chid combines  gracefulness  of  form  and  delicacy 
in  colour  in  a  charming  way,  as  the  foliage  is  long, 
grass-like,  and  recurved. 

Odontoglossum     Londesboroughia- 

num. — Sir  William  Marriott  sends  to  us  from  his 
rich  collection  of  Orchids  at  The  Down  House, 
Blandford,  a  spike  of  this  Orchid,  which  repre- 
sents one  of  the  finest  varieties  of  the  species  we 
have  ever  seen,  and  certainly  the  best  as  regards 
the  depth  of  colour.  The  spike,  about  15  inches 
in  length,  carries  a  flower  at  every  inch  of  its 
length,  and  as  most  of  the  flowers  face  one  way 
they  have  an  extremely  beautiful  effect  on 
the  slender  and  gracefully  drooping  spike.  The 
sepals  and  petals  of  the  flowers  arc  a  pale 
yellow  heavily  marked  with  transverse  bars 
of  chestnut-brown.  The  labellum  in  each  flower 
measures  over  an  inch  across,  and  is  of  a 
deep  canary-yellow,  with  bars  of  cinnamon-red 
near  the  point  of  attachment  to  the  column.  This 
is  indeed  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  Odonto- 
glossums, but,  unfortunately,  it  is  such  a  rambling, 
untidy  grower,  and  needs  a  wide  trellis  to  grow 
against.  Its  great  value  is  that  it  flowers  in  mid- 
winter, and  it  has  been  in  bloom  at  The  Down 
House  for  two  months.  With  this  Sir  W.  Marriott 
sent  a  spike  of  O.  Alexandrse,  which  he  considers 
is  the  finest  variety  he  has  ever  seen.  It  certainly 
is  fine,  the  flowers  being  nearly  4  inches  across, 
with  broad  overlapping  sepals  and  petals,  which 
with  the  labellum  is  beautifully  crisped  at  the 
edges.  There  is  no  spot  on  the  flowers  and  only  a 
dash  of  rosy  purple  to  mark  their  chaste  purity. 
The  blossoms  are  more  closely  set  on  the  spike 
than  usual,  and  are,  moreover,  of  thick  texture. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Angrsecum  bllobum  is  a  small  East  African  species 
ot  the  Kirki  or  arcuatum  section.  The  leaves  are  stvap- 
shaped,  broader  at  the  apex  than  the  base,  with  a  deep  sinus 
at  the  top,  hence  the  name  bilobum.  The  flowers  are  ivory- 
white,  crystallised,  as  large  as  those  ot  Kirki,  and  the  spur 
3  inches  in  length.  There  is  a  plant  of  it  bearing  several 
flowers  in  the  Orcliid  house  at  Kew.— B. 

Cypripedium  Schllml.— This  soon  perishes  in  a 
warm  house.  The  coolest  position  among  Orchids  Is 
the  most  suitable  spot  for  this  pretty-flowered  Lady's 
Slipper,  and  it  needs  plenty  of  water  always.  A  rapid  rate 
of  growth  is  the  result  of  warm  treatment,  but  it  is  at  the 
expense  of  "bone,"  and  spot  and  damp  follow  closely  on 
the  heels  of  whatever  growth  is  made.— B. 

Pruned  Dendrobes— In  regard  to"J.  S  W.'s"  en- 
quiry (p.  619)  in  reference  to  our  pruned  plants.  I  must  say 
that  the  experiment  is  not  satisfactory,  either  in  the  case 
of  Wardianum,  Freemanni,  or  crassinode,  the  only  three 
kinds  pruned.  Pruned  plants  that  were  allowed  to  retain 
last  year's  bulbs  only  gave  the  best  results.  Although  hi- 
therto not  a  success,  1  intend  to  give  pruning  another  trial 
next  year.— F.  Bepfobd,  Siraffan,  Kildare. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 

Cheistmastidb  is  the  time  when  one  becomes 
most  impressed  by  the  amount  of  business  done 
in  this  market,  and  also  by  the  want  of  room  in 
which  to  comfortably  do  it.  How  four  millions 
of  human  beings  are  supplied  with  vegetables' 
fruits,  and  flowers  from  so  small  a  space  is  sur- 
prising. True,  there  are  other  markets,  but  this 
is  the  principal  one,  and  really  London  deserves  a 
better— a  market  worthy  of  the  name.  Foreign 
fruit  is  just  now  supplied  on  a  somewhat  extensive 
scale.  Fruit,  with  the  exception  of  Grapes,  has 
not  been  of  late  very  satisfactory.  Apples,  a  very 
heavy  crop,  have  been  small  and  inferior  in  qua- 
lity. There  are  not  sufficient  first-class  English 
Apples  now  in  the  market  to  keep  down  the 
prices  of  Canadian  and  American  goods.  The 
importation  of  Apples  from  New  York  is  now  com- 
paratively small.  Boston,  however,  sends  a  fair 
portion,  but  Nova  Scotia  during  the  last  few  years 
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has  sent  more  than  both  New  York  and  Boston 
put  together,  and  the  variety  is  also  greater,  the 
principal  sorts  being  Baldwins,  Greenings,  Russets, 
King  Tomkins,  Ribstons,  Nonpareils,  Spitzen- 
burghs,  and  a  few  Blenheims.  The  great  advan- 
tage in  a  commercial  point  of  view  is  the  way  in 
which  foreign  frait  is  sorted.  Althongh  the 
standard  of  quality  does  not  come  up  to  that  of 
home-grown  produce,  the  prices  realised  lately 
have  been  20s.  to  253.  per  barrel  of  3  bushels. 
New  York  Apples  have  chiefly  consisted  of  New- 
town Pippins,  of  which,  however,  but  few  good 
samples  have  reached  the  market  this  year.  When 
really  good  they  fetch  from  30s.  to  60s.  per  bar- 
rel of  2|  bushels,  other  sorts,  such  as  Northern 
Spy,  Seek  no  Farther,  kc,  making  from  20s.  to 
25s.  per  barrel  of  2J  bushels. 

French  Pears  have  been  very  short,  and  have 
realised  high  prices.  The  following  particulars 
regarding  fruit  sales  obtained  from  Messrs.  Webber 
show  the  demand  which  is  created  and  supplied 
at  this  season.  Oranges,  a  very  popular  fruit  just 
now,  may  be  taken  first ;  of  these  the  principal 
varieties  are  St.  Michael,  Lisbon,  and  Valencia. 
These  are  sent  over  in  cases  and  boxes.  Of  the 
former  some  50,000  have  been  put  up  for  sale,  and 
each  case  contains  from  420  to  728  Oranges, 
the  price  per  case  being  from  Us.  to  18s. 
Boxes  of  Oranges,  of  which  some  30,000  were 
furnished,  each  containing  from  200  to  300  fruit, 
realise  from  6s.  to  7s.  per  box  ;  Lemons  (Malaga 
and  Messina),  20,000  cases,  in  each  from  360  to 
400,  fetch  from  15s.  to  203.  per  case  ;  Lemons, 
5000  half  chests,  in  each  from  500  to  600  fruit, 
18s.  per  half  chest;  Almeria  Grapes,  59,294 
barrels,  from  12s.  to  25s.  per  barrel  of  42  pounds  ; 
St.  Michael  Pines,  20,000  realised  prices  rang- 
ing from  2s.  to  8s.  each ;  French  Pears,  1450 
cases,  from  Is.  6d.  to  12s.  per  dozen ;  Easter 
Beurr6,  from  12  to  60  in  each  case,  from  5?.  9d.  to 
15s.  per  case  ;  some  examples  of  Belle  Angevine  or 
Uvedale  St.  Germain  sold  for  66s.  per  dozen ; 
Lady  Apples,  1400  boxes,  from  lOd.  to  Is.  2d.  per 
box,  from  24  to  32  Apples  being  in  a  box ;  Pome- 
granates (Malta),  100  barrels,  9s.  to  10s.  per 
barrel ;  Pomegranates  (Malaga),  200  cases,  from 
120  to  150  in  each,  fetched  from  10s.  to  15s.  per 
case ;  Tomatoes,  200  packages  fetched  12s.  6d.  per 
package  of  50  dozen ;  Bananas,  500  packages, 
from  10s.  to  15s.  per  bunch;  Valencia  Melons, 250 
cases  at  10s.,  20  fruit  being  in  each  case ;  Chest- 
nuts (Bordeaux),  5000  sacks,  each  weighing  from 
1  hundredweight  3  quarters  to  2  hundredweights, 
from  20s.  to  40s.  per  sack;  Walnuts  (Naples, 
French,  and  German),  2000  cases,  each  1  hundred- 
weight 2  quarters,  46s.  per  hundredweight ;  soft 
Almonds,  3000  bales,  each  1  hundredweight  2 
quarters,  55s.  per  hundredweight;  Cocoa-nuts, 
265,000,  from  8s.  to  24s.  per  100 ;  Nuts  (Turkey 
and  Hazel),  500  bags,  each  weighing  1  hundred- 
weight 1  quarter  16  pounds,  30s.  per  bag;  Brazil 
Nuts,  500  barrels,  each  1  hundredweight  2  quar- 
ters, at  46s.  per  hundredweight. 

The  Flower  Market  presented  quite  an  ani- 
mated and  brilliant  appearance.  Here  were  to  be 
seen  the  specialities  of  market  growers,  grown  in 
faultless  style,  perfect  examples  of  good  culture. 
Flowering  plants  were  represented  by  Chinese 
Primulas  in  variety  ;  Poinsettias,  the  large  richly 
coloured  red  bracts  of  which  had  a  striking  appear- 
ance under  gas-light.  Of  this,  one  grower  alone 
cultivates  about  8000  plants  annually  for  the 
market.  It  is  his  speciality,  and  his  plants  were 
put  up  in  prime  condition,  one  specimen  in  a  4J- 
inch  pot  having  twelve  bracts  and  measuring  2 
feet  over;  height,  18  inches.  Of  Hyacinths  and 
single  and  double  Tulips  there  was  a  very  fine 
display.  Bouvardias  were  good,  and  so  were  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  early  Indian  Azaleas,  Azalea  mollis, 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  Erica  hyemalis,  finely  flowered 
and  in  quantity ;  EpiphyUums  with  their  showy 
pink  and  crimEon  flowers,  and  Cyclamens  of 
various  and  pleasing  shades  of  colour.  How 
prettily  marbled  are  the  leaves  of  some  of  the 
sorts !     Amongst 

Cut  flowers,  in  which  trade  appeared  to  be 
very  brisk,  may  be  mentioned  Camellias,  Lily  of 
the  Valley,  Pelargoniums,  double  and  single- 


quite  an  exhibition— and  generally  white-coloured, 
Carnation3,Chrysanthemums,principallyJapanese. 
Fine-foliaged  plants,  too,  were  shown  in  con- 
siderable numbers  ;  amongst  them  were  Dracasna 
Cooperi  and  terminalis,  Areca  lutescens,  Latania 
borbonica,  Cocos  Weddelliana,  Euterpe  edulis, 
and  other  Palms.  Amongst  Ferns  the  principal 
varieties  were  Pteris  cretioa,  P.  serrulata,  and 
Adiantum  cuneatum.  India-rubber  plants  were 
also  plentiful.  Holly  and  Mistletoe  came  pouring 
in  by  huge  waggon-loads— an  unerring  indication 
that  the  coming  festive  season  was  close  at 
hand. 

BOTES   OP  THE  WEEK. 

The  Veltch  Memorial  Prizes  for  1884  will,  we  un- 
dei  stand,  consist  of  three  bronze  medals  and  .£5  in  money, 
to  be  offered  at  Dundee,  and  similar  medals  and  money 
prizes  at  one  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society's  shows.  Three 
others  of  the  same  value  will  be  also  offered  at  shows  held 
by  some  of  the  florists'  societies. 

The  Alexandra  Palace  and  Grounds. 

Notification  is  given  of  an  intended  application 
to  Parliament  next  session  by  the  London  Finan- 
cial Association  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the 
repeal,  modification,  or  amendment  of  certain 
sections  of  the  Muswell  Hill  Estate  and  Railways 
Act,  1866,  and  of  the  Alexandra  Palace  Act,  1877. 
Power  will  also  be  sought  to  enable  the  Associa- 
tion, or  the  owners  for  the  time  being  of  the  Palace 
and  lands  annexed  thereto,  to  sell  or  otherwise 
deal  with  them  free  from  the  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  Acts  mentioned,  or  subject  to  other  provi- 
sions which  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Bill. 

Royal       Caledonian      Horticultural 

Society. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  members 
of  this  society  was  held  in  Edinburgh  on  the  6th 
inst.,  Prof.  Dickson  presiding.  An  abstract  of 
accounts  for  the  year  ending  30th  November,  1883, 
was  submitted,  and  showed  receipts  amounting  to 
.£1568  14s.  3d.,  and  expenditure  amounting  to 
£1409  17s.  6d.— leaving  a  balance  of  £158  16s.  9d. 
The  takings  at  the  three  shows  held  during  the 
year  amounted  to  £1029  12s.  2d.,  and  the  expendi- 
ture to  £582  Is.  9d.  The  total  amount  of  the 
funds  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  at  present 
amount  to  £1205  16s.  2Jd.  The  Earl  of  Hopetoun 
was  elected  vice-president,  in  room  of  the  Earl  of 
Stair,  who  retires  by  rotation  ;  and  Mr.  James 
Buchanan  and  Mr.  David  Thomson  were  elected 
members  of  council,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  John 
Clapperton,  who  retires  by  rotation,  and  Mr. 
Mackintosh,  nurseryman,  whose  death  was  re- 
cently announced.  Messrs.  Stewart,  Neill  Frastx, 
and  Turnbnll  Smith  were  respectively  re-elected 
secretary,  treasurer,  and  auditor.  In  replying  to 
a  vote  of  thanks,  Mr.  Fraser  said  that  the  financial 
condition  of  the  society  was  very  satisfactory,  as 
the  members'  subscriptions  and  the  takings  at  the 
shows  had  amounted  to  a  larger  sum  than  they 
had  ever  done  previously  on  ordinary  occasions. 
He  also  stated  that  upwards  of  40,000  per- 
sons had  vLsited  the  shows  during  the  five 
days  they  were  held,  or  about  8000  per  day, 
showing  their  appreciation  of  them  by  the  public 
in  and  around  Edinburgh.  The  secretary  was 
instructed  to  communicate  with  the  Market  Com- 
mittee of  Edinburgh  Town  Council,  asking  if  steps 
could  not  be  taken  to  provide  better  means  of  en- 
trance and  exit  at  the  principal  door  of  the 
Waverley  Market,  which,  it  was  stated,  was  too 
narrow. 

G-ardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Insti- 

TuriON. — The  committee  of  this  institution,  says 
a  circular  which  has  just  been  sent  to  us,  have 
had  under  their  consideration  for  some  years  past 
the  question  of  augmenting  the  pensions  by  the 
sum  of  £4  each,  but  before  this  desirable  object 
can  be  carried  out,  they  consider  it  necessary  that 
the  reserve  fund  should  be  raised  to  £20,000.  For 
the  last  three  years  they  have  caused  collecting 
cards  to  be  issued  among  gardeners,  nurserymen, 
and  others  interested  in  horticultural  pursuits, 
and  the  result  has  been  that  .£2400,  including 
the  "  Arthur  Veitch  Memorial "  fund,  has  been 
secured.  The  amount  that  has  been  distributed 
in  pensions  this  year  is  £1312.  A  further  sum  of 
i2500  is  required  before  the  committee  can  re- 


commend an  alteration  being  made  in  the  amount 
of  the  pensions  they  therefore  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  the  subject  prominently  under 
the  notice  of  the  subscribers,  in  the  hope  that  those 
who,  from  various  causes,  have  not  yet  contributed 
to  this  special  fund  will  respond  to  this  appeal, 
and,  by  their  generosity,  assist  the  committee  in 
alleviating  the  distress,  and  adding  a  little  to  the 
comforts  of  old  and  deserving  horticulturists  in 
their  declining  years.  It  is  added  that  any  sum 
which  people  may  think  fit  to  subscribe  will  be 
gratefully  acknowledged  by  the  secretary. 

Dates  of  the  Meetings  of  the  Scientific,  Fruit, 
and  Floral  Committees  in  1884.— Scientific  Com- 
mittee :  Tuesday,  January  8  ;  Tuesday,  February 
12;  Tuesday,  March  11  and  25;  Tuesday,  April 
8  and  22;  Tuesday,  May  13  and  27;  Tuesday, 
June  10  and  24  ;  Tuesday,  July  8  and  22;  Tues- 
day, November  11 ;  and  Tuesday,  December  9. 
Fruit  and  Floral  Committees :  Tuesday,  January 
8  ;  Tuesday,  February  12  ;  Tuesday,  March  11 ; 
Tuesday,  March  25 ;  Tuesday,  April  8 ;  Tuesday, 
April  22  ;  Tuesday,  May  13 ;  Tuesday,  May  27 ; 
Tuesday,  June  10;  Tuesday,  June  24;  Tuesday, 
July  8  ;  Tuesday,  July  22  ;  Tuesday,  August  12  ; 
Tuesday,  August  26  ;  Tuesday,  September  9 ; 
Tuesday,  October  14  ;  Tuesday,  November  11 ;  and 
Tuesday,  December  9. 

Flora  of  the  North-west  of  Ireland.— 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  held 
on  Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  A.  G.  More  read  a 
paper  on  the  heights  of  plants,  as  observed  on 
Ben  Bulben,  Sligo,  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  H. 
Corry.  Mr.  Corry  had  received  from  the  Academy 
a  grant  for  the  exploration  of  the  Ben  Bulben 
range  of  mountains,  and  it  was  in  carrying  out 
this  undertaking  that  he  met  with  the  accident 
which  caused  his  premature  death,  having  been 
drowned  with  his  companion,  Mr.  Charles  Dickson, 
through  the  upsetting  of  their  boat  on  Lough  Gill, 
near  Sligo,  in  the  month  of  August  last.  In  sup- 
porting the  resolution,  "  That  the  paper  just  read 
be  referred  to  the  Council  for  publication,"  Dr. 
E.  P.  Wright  referred  to  the  excellent  work  done 
by  the  late  Mr.  Corry  in  physiological  botany  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  we  might  yet  see  published 
the  much-needed  "  Flora  of  the  North-west  of 
Ireland,"  towards  which  Mr.  Corry  had  collected 
so  great  a  mass  of  material.  Such  a  work  would 
be  a  fitting  memorial  of  one  whose  loss  to  science 
was  so  much  to  be  deplored. 


Seedling  Abutllons  (ff.  £.).— The  flowers  you  send 
do  not  appear  to  be  in  any  way  superior  to  others  in  culti- 
vation.   The  yellow  seems  to  be  a  good  variety. 

Naming  plants. — Fovr  kinds  of  plants  or  flowers 
only  can  he  named  at  one  time,  and  this  only  when  good 
specimens  are  sent. 

Names  of  plants  —F.  R.  SmiiA.— Oncidium  orni- 

thorhynchum.-^J<'.    D.  —  S,axifraga    hypnoides   var. 

E.  E.  Fyles.—CotoneasteT  affinis. J.  i.— Salvia  fari- 

nacea  (now  tolerably  common  in  gardens) ;  Arabis  albida. 

E.  H.— The  flowers  you  send  represent  but  one  species, 

viz.,  Odontoglossum  tripudians.  Whether  it  is  worth  cul- 
tivating or  not  is  difficult  for  us  to  say  ;  all  we  can  say  is, 
that  there  are  show  ier  species.    There  is  a  slight  variation 

in  the  three  flowers. S.  0.  E — 2,  Dammara  robusta  ; 

4,  Griselinia  lucida  ;  no  number.  Lomatia  elegantissima 

H.  T. — 7,  Asplenium  laserpitifoUum ;  8,  Lamium  aureum 
var.    For  potting  Cypripediums  see  last  week's  GAKDEN 

(p.  529). J.  H.—l,  Doodia  media;  2,  Hypolepis  repens ; 

3,  Aspidium  falcatum ;  4,  Nephrodium  (send  specimen  in 

fruit). W.  Y.  D. — 1,  Onychium  japonicum  ;  2,  Asplenium 

Adiantum  nigrum. B.  TulL—Bnlh  is  Amaryllis  reticu- 
lata; others  next  week. Heatherdale.—A  variety  of  He- 

dera  Helix,  but  we  cannot  name  the  variety  from  a  leaf 

only,  especially  at  the  present  season. Mac—We  cannot 

name  the  Chrysanthemum. 

Naming  fruit. — Readers  who  desire  our  help  in  naming 
fruit  will  kindly  bear  in  mind  that  several  specimens  in 
diferent  stages  of  colour  and  size  of  the  same  kind  greatly 
assist  in  its  determination.  Local  varieties  should  be 
named  by  local  growers,  and  are  often  only  known  to  them^ 
We  can  only  undertake  to  name  four  varieties  at  a  time^ 
and  these  only  when  the  above  condition  is  observed.  Un- 
paid parcels  not  received.  In  all  cases  where  the  nuinbers 
ofihe  specimens  sent  are  not  mentioned,  it  mitst  be  inferred 
that  the  fruits  to  which  they  were  attached  are  either  local 
sorts,  and  therefore  unknown  at  Chiswick,  or  that  they  are 
ot  in  a  it  condition  for  naminq. 

Names  of  fruits.— S.   T.—\,  Adam's  Pearmain;  2, 

Court  of  Wick  ;  3,  Cockle  Pippin. Cam&.— The  Pear  is 

Glou   Morceau. Everest.  ~G\om   Morceau. T.   R. — 

Probably  a  local  variety  only. Other  fruits  sent  will  be 

named  next  week. 
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"This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather : 
The  art  itself  is  Natckb."— 5Aa*espeor«. 


but 


John's  Wood,  I  used  years  ago  to  see  its  yellow 
blossoms  upturned  to  the  winter's  sunshine,  and 
at  Tottenham  I  last  autumn  saw  the  dwarf  S. 
Eetnensis  very  prettily  in  bloom  along  with  the 
Colchicums  and  autumnal  Croci.  The  narrow-leaved 
variety  S.  lutea  var.  angustifolia  is  by  some  thought 
to  bloom  more  freely.  Is  this  a  fact  ?  If  so, 
doubtless  others  besides  myself  would  like  to  cul- 
tivate its  acquaintance.— B. 


ENSILAGE  FOE  THE  GARDEN. 
A  WRITER  in  a  morning  paper,  speaking  of  the 
rough-and-ready  mode  of  preparing  ensilage  as 
sometimes  practised  by  the  small  farmer  in  the 
Netherlands,  says:  "It  may  be  interesting  to 
some  to  know  that  the  farmer's  wife,  too,  in  those 
parts  has  her  '  silo.'  This  is  an  earthenware  jar 
about  2  feet  high.  Into  one  such  in  summer-time 
She  shreds  Kidney  Beans  ;  into  another  she  puts 
shelled  Green  Peas ;  into  another  Broad  Beans, 
say  ;  and  having  thus  formed  a  6-inch  layer,  she 
sprinkles  on  the  top  a  little  salt,  and  presses  the 
whole  firmly  down.  Then  comes  another  layer, 
with  another  sprinkling,  and  so  on,  until  she  has 
come  to  the  end  of  her  vegetables,  leaving  a 
light  weight  on  the  top,  which  serves  to  keep  all 
firmly  pressed  and  exclude  the  air.  When  more 
vegetables  are  ripe  she  repeats  the  process  until 
the  jar  is  filled.  A  good  substantial  weight  is 
then  placed  on  the  top  and  the  opening  covered 
with  brown  paper,  and  her  object  is  attained, 
viz.,  ensilage  for  her  family,  i.e.,  vegetables  pre- 
served green  for  winter  use,  more  or  less  good, 
according  to  taste,  when  brought  to  table." 

Some  good  way  of  preserving  our  stocks  of  ten- 
der green  vegetables  would  be  a  great  gain,  not 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  supply  which  it  would  give 
us  in  winter,  but  also  in  other  ways.  It  is  a  common 
thing  in  almost  every  garden  in  summer  and  autumn 
to  see  Kidney  Beans  and  Peas  in  a  hard  and  uneat- 
able state  in  quantity  and  useless,  while  they  are 
robbing  the  plant  of  the  power  to  give  a  succession 
of  tender  eatable  pods.     Discouraged  by  the  loss 
we  speak  of,  we  have  before  now  advised  that  all 
such  crops  Je  gathered  at  the  right  time  mhether 
wanted  or  not.     Those  who  want  vegetables  in  the 
best  condition  only  would  find  it  profitable  to 
gather   and  give  away  rather   than  pursue  the 
usual  way  of  growing  things  well  only  to  waste 
and  injure  them.     But  with  any  simple,  inexpen- 
sive, and  good  way  of  preserving  tender  vegetables 
we  could  at  once  adopt  rational  ways  of  making 
the  most  of  our  best  vegetables.     Of  the  vast  im- 
portance of  that  it  is  surely  unnecessary  to  speak, 
and  we  should  be  greatly  indebted  to  any  of  our 
readers  who  could  point  out  a  good  plan  of  pre- 
terving  our  surplus  summer  vegetables  for  winter 
use.    We  believe  that  no  way  can  be  the  best 
■which  depends  on  the  use  of  salt  or  any  extra- 
neous substance;   ensilage  appears  to  offer   the 
simplest  conditions  for  our  guidance. 


NOTES. 


Green  leaves.— One  of  the  greatest  charms 
possessed  by  an  English  garden  is  its  greenery  and 
freshness  during  the  wintry  season.  "Ah  !"  said 
an  American  visitor  the  other  day,  as  he  examined 
our  well-berried  Hollies  and  admired  the  numerous 
forms  of  Ivy  growing  on  the  walls,  "  we  have 
nothing  like  this.  Our  gardens  are  very  bleak  and 
bare  during  winter."  Verily  there  is  quite  an  es- 
pecial charm  in  the  wintry  aspect  of  a  well-planted 
English  garden,  with  its  bold  clumps  of  Yucca  and 
evergreen  shrubs  glistening  in  the  morning  sun- 
shine. After  Hollies  andjlvy  in  variety.the  Aucuba  is 
one  of  the  best  of  all  winter  evergreens,  its  warmth 


any  of  the  trees  are  under  twenty  years  old,  ana 
the  vines  were  planted  nearly  fifty  years  ago. 
No  Grapes  I  ever  tasted  are  finer  in  fiavour,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  the  wall  fruit,  especially  the 
Pears.  Here  in  our  new  garden,  on  what  is 
thought  to  be  a  much  drier  and  better  soil,  the 
fruit  of  all  kinds  Is  much  larger  and  finer  in  ap- 
pearance, but,  alas  !  the  flavour  is  not  in  propor- 
tion to  the  enhanced  appearance.  I  am,  of  course, 
speaking  of  the  same  varieties.  Our  Black  Ham- 
burgh Grapes,  for  example,  are  more  like  Gros 
Colmar  in  size  when  compared  with  those  from 
our  old  home  garden,  but  not  nearly  so  fine  in 
flavour.  So  distinct  indeed  are  they,  that  some 
of  our  fruit-eating  guests  have  doubted  their  being 
the  same  variety,  until  we  have  told  them  that 
the  eyes  were  taken  from  the  old  vines.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  Pears,  and  I  fully  believe  fruit 
trees  must  be  old  to  yield  fruit  of  really  fine 
flavour.     Do  you  think  I  am  right  ?  " 

Hardy  flowers.— And  what  may  we  gather 
in  the  open-air  garden  for  our  Christmas  and 
new  year's  bouquets  ?  Purple  Violets  certainly 
for  their  sweetness.Pansies  "  for  thoughts,"  Christ- 
mas Hoses  because  most  seasonable,  and  with  them 
a  few  of  the  vivid  scarlet  Crown  Anemones  that 


of  golden^leaf  colouring  at^rding_quite^a  ^cheery    e^.  C^jf^ ^ J^ t s JSl^  vS^tr^ 


The  Lily  of  the  field.— Sternbergia  lutea, 
which  the  pre-Linnean  botanists  sometimes  called 
"  an  autumn  DaSodil,"  is  sufficiently  puzzling  to 
me.  Here  it  so  persistently  affords  us  nothing 
but  leaves,  that  I  sometimes  wonder  if  it  really 
does  bloom  elsewhere,  and  what  are  the  precise 
conditions  under  which  it  does  so.  Even  now  its 
vivid  green  leaves  spear  upwards ;  but,  alas !  no 
i-ign  of  the  yellow  buds,  the  Crocus-like  cups  of 
gold.  I  told  my  sorrows  to  M.  de  GraafE  last 
spring,  who  recommended  me  to  take  up  a  few 
bulbs  in  July,  and  give  them  three  months'  rest 
before  replanting.  I  did  this,  and  so  far  the  only 
result  is  more  foliage  than  ever.  All  this  is  per- 
plexing and  just  a  little  annoying  when  I  remem- 
ber that  at  the  old  Wellington  Koad  Nursery,  St. 


effect.  Garrya  hung  with  its  grey  tassels  is  most 
picturesque,  while  crimson  Dogwood  and  golden 
Willow  shoots  contrast  most  efEectively  when 
planted  together  near  water  margins.  Really  one 
might  make  a  very  beautiful  winter  garden  ;  full 
of  warmth  and  colour,  even  without  flowers. 

Corn  Cockles.— All  those  interested  in  our 
wayside  flowers  and  cornfield  weeds,  as  also  those 
who  admire  good  work  in  the  way  of  plant  por- 
traiture and  wood  engraving,  should  take  a  peep 
at  the  English  Magazine  for  December,  wherein 
are  some  beautiful  sketches  on  wood  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Parsons,  to  which  something  approaching  justice 
is  done  by  the  engraving  of  M.  O.  Lacour  and  Mr. 
J.  D.  Cooper.  The  little  picture  of  "  Ragged 
Robin,""  Stitchwort,"  and  the  "  Cornflower  or  Blue- 
bottle," are  really  exquisite,  and  almost  photo- 
graphic in  delicate  truthfulness.  Mr.  Grant- 
Allen's  accompanying  article  is  interesting,  and 
although  our  own  opinions  differ  from  his  con- 
clusions in  many  ways,  nevertheless  we  can  most 
thoroughly  appreciate  a  writer  who  has  full  confi- 
dence in  his  own  views.  A  striking  feature  in  Mr. 
Allen's  papers  is  the  nearly  entire  disuse  of  Latin 
in  favour  of  English  names  ! 

G-OOd  Apples.- If  Fate  should  confine  us  to 
one  vegetable,  I  suppose  the  Potato  would,  by  com- 
mon consent  be  the  one  selected ;  and  so  of  fruits, 
no  one  kind  could  so  long  delight  us  as  could  the 
Apple.  And  yet  how  rarely  are  really  good  Apples 
of  native  growth  to  be  purchased.  It  is  not  very 
creditable  to  us  as  a  nation  interested,  as  we  all 
are,  in  land  and  its  culture,  to  be  well  nigh  obliged 
to  purchase  fruit  of  foreign  growth  whenever  a 
fairly  eatable  Apple  is  desired  at  a  moderate  price. 
In  most  shops  just  now  the  stock  of  Apples  con- 
sists mainly  of  three  vsirieties— Baldwins,  Russets, 
and  Newtown  Pippins,  all  of  American  growth  and 
most  excellent  of  their  kind,  but  all  costing  from 
a  penny  to  threepence  each.  If  we  want  a  Blen- 
heim Orange,  or  an  aromatic  Cornish  Gilliflower, 
a  grateful  little  Spice  Apple  or  a  Wyken  Pippin, 
or  a  juicy  Bibston,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  find  them 
outside  of  Covent  Garden.  I  once  read  of  a  tree 
of  Blenheim  Orange  at  Windsor ;  I  believe  it  was 
producing  twelve  bushels  of  fine  fruit  in  one  sea- 
season,  or  say  value  for  £12  sterling  !  This  is,  of 
course,  an  exceptional  case,  but  the  great  fact 
remains  that  really  good  home-grown  Apples  are 
very  difficult  to  procure,  and  were  it  not  for 
American  kinds,  they  would  be  too  high  priced  for 
all  but  the  well-to-do. 

Fruit  Of  fine  flavour.— A  lady  who  read 
my  notes  on  Pears  a  few  weeks  ago  writes  to  say 
that  she  believes  "  the  oldest  of  fruit  trees  yield 
fruits  of  the  finest  fiavour."  To  this  opinion  she 
has  been  led  by  the  following  experience:  "At 
my  father's  place,"  she  writes,  "  all  the  fruit  trees 
are  very  old  ones,  and  so  of  the  Peaches  indoors 
as  well  as  the  wall  and  orchard  fruits.    Scarcely 


shall  place  a  few  flowers  of  the  honey-scented 
Chimonanthus,  and  in  this  tall  slender  vase  two 
or  three  flowers  of  Iris  stylosa,  attended  only  by 
its  own  graceful  leaves.  A  handful  of  the  long 
shoots  of  the  winterJasmine  laden  with  golden 
buds  will  open  their  yellow  blossoms  fresh  and 
fair  indoors,  so  also  the  buds  of  this  dainty  lilac- 
hued  Crocus  longiflorus.  A  good  bunch  of  Wall- 
flower, both  crimson  and  golden  yellow,  must 
grace  this  old  brown  pitcher,  and  in  this  broad 
tazza  of  fresh  green  wood  Moss  and  bronzy  Ivy 
leaves  we  shall  place  our  "  pale  Primrose  flowers. 
Late  Chrysanthemums  (with  red  Mahonia  leaves) 
are  also  available ;  none  fairer  or  more  welcome 
than  Fleur  de  Marie ;  and  with  the  Daisy-like 
blooms  of  this  rosy  Erigeron  may  well  be  grouped 
the  bronzed  leaf  of  Heuchera  and  the  glowing  red 
varied  foliage  of  Tellima,  and  a  little  bit  of  golden 
Thyme,  with  a  spray  of  Rosemary  added  to  our 
posy,  may,  by  their  fragrance,  remind  us  of  absent 
friends. 

Andres  Anthurium.— When  this  plant  was 
first  introduced  it  was  quite  an  interesting  won- 
der to  plant  growers,  many  of  whom  doubted  it 
ever  it  would  equal  Schertzer's  species  in  flower 
beauty  ;  one  might  now  answer  the  question  either 
way,  yes  or  no,  as  the  case  may  be.  Andre's  plant 
is  finer  in  leafage  and  ever-blooming,  while  Schert- 
zer's plant  gives  a  greater  flush  of  blossoms,  and 
in  this  wise  hj^s  an  advantage.  There  are  various 
other  points  which  might  be  contrasted,  but  per- 
haps we  had  better  accept  the  old  Scotch  saying, 
"  baith's  best,"  and  grow  the  best  varieties  of  both 
species  on  their  own  merits.  Even  small  speci- 
mens of  Anthurium  Andreanum  are  rarely  without 
two  or  three  spathes  upon  them,  and  these  form  a 
vivid  contrast  among  fresh  green  Ferns  and  snowy 
blossomed  Orchids  or  with  bulbous  flowers  of  the 
Eucharis  and  Pancratium  type.  Some  of  the 
varieties  of  A.  SchertEerianum  lack  brightness, 
but  a  well  grown  plant  of  either  Ward's  or  Hen- 
derson's variety  is  a  sight  to  see  when  at  its 
freshest  and  best. 

Primula  obconica.— One  more  word  in 
praise  of  this  ever-blooming  Primula,  and  this  to 
call  attention  to  its  long  endurance.  When  its 
slender-stalked  trusses  of  pale  rosy  lilac  blossoms 
are  cut  and  brought  indoors  for  decorative  pur- 
poses, they  endure  fresh  a  long  time.  A  friend  to 
whom  I  gave  a  couple  of  seedlings  last  summer 
sent  me  a  flower-spike,  among  other  things,  as  a 
token  that  the  plant  was  in  bloom.  That  spike, 
after  a  fortnight  in  water,  is  as  fresh  as  ever. 
True,  some  of  its  pips  have  fallen,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  others  of  its  dainty  buds  have  expanded, 
and  so  it  may  be  used  as  a  cut  flower  on  occasion, 
if  needs  be.  I  have  a  plant  in  the  greenhouse 
which  has  never  been  out  of  bloom  for  thirteen 
months  !  From  this  cur  original  plant  seedlings 
are  now  in  full  flower.     When  I  give  a  flowering 
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plant  of  this  Primula  to  anj"  apprec'ative  visitor, 
I  ask  them  to  seod  me  a  post-card  when  it  goes 
out  of  bloom,  but  as  yet  no  post-cards  have  come 
to  me.  It  is  not  perfectly  hardy  here  on  our  moist 
soil,  but  as  a  greenhouse  plant,  or  even  as  a 
window  flower,  it  is  evergreen,  ever  bloom 
ing,  and  ever  beautiful  in  its  own  delicately  quiet 
way. 

Chou  de  Burghley.— Mr.  Gilbert's  new 
Cabbage  Broccoli  does  not  appear  to  have  quite 
pleased  everybody,  but  the  few  exceptions  that 
have  been  so  far  taken  to  it  were  really  necessary 
to  prove  the  rule  that  it  has  pleased  most  people 
pretty  well,  especially  those  who  have  given  it  a 
fair  trial  and  good  cooking  to  boot.  Personally 
I  am  rather  disappointed  that  it  has  not  met  with 
more  critical  opposition,  because  I  notice  that  the 
success  of  any  good  thing,  be  it  a  new  idea  or  a 
new  plant  (albeit  only  a  Cabbage),  is  proportionate 
to  the  opposition  or  cruical  criticism  it  undergoes. 
If  Chou  de  Burghley  had  been  really  a  duffer, 
Richard  Gilbert  would  not  have  sent  it  out.  If  it 
had  been  really  bad,  it  would  not  have  been  op- 
posed in  print  so  much  from  certain  quarters,  for 
I  find  all  good  gardeners  have  a  cunning  knack  of 
letting  bad  varieties  find  their  way  unheralded 
to  the  rubbish  heap.  A  friend  told  me  the  other 
day  that  the  wood  pigeons  liked  it  in  preference 
to  any  other  vegetable  in  his  garden,  and  I  respect 
the  good  taste  of  that  canny  bird.  A  severe 
winter,  that  reduces  ordinary  Cabbage  and  Broccoli 
leaves  to  a  rotten  state  of  dirty  flannel,  will  prove 
what  a  hardy  and  delicious  vegetable  this  Chou 
de  Burghley  really  is  in  northern  gardens. 

Sweet-scented  TuBsilago,  or,  to  call  it  by 
its  prettier  name  of  Winter  Heliotrope  (Tussilago 
fragrans),  is  now  in  blossom  on  sunny  banks  here 
and  there.  Phillips  calls  it  "  the  Heliotrope  of  the 
open  garden,"  and  tells  us  it  is  a  native  of  Italy, 
first  introduced  in  1806,  but  it  is  now  naturalised 
by  the  acre  near  to  Dublin,  nearly  every  waste 
roadside  being  covered  by  its  heart-shaped  leaves 
and  scented  by  its  fragrant,  if  not  showy,  flowers. 
Although  the  plant  grows  and  flowers  freely  be- 
side roads  and  on  sunny  canal  banks,  it  does  not, 
as  a  rule,  bloom  so  freely  in  the  garden,  although 
it  grows  fast  enough — indeed,  often  therein  be- 
comes a  troublesome  weed.  It  is  most  suitable 
for  a  sunny  bank  in  a  half-wild  place,  whence  its 
sweet  flower-heads  may  be  plucked  and  brought 
indoors  for  the  sake  of  their  grateful  fragrance. 
It  is  just  the  plant  to  introduce  on  banks  where 
more  weedy  things  have  possession,  as  there  are 
but  few  of  our  native  plants,  however  trouble- 
some, which  this  emigrant  or  settler  will  not 
crowd  out  wherever  it  may  be  introduced. 

Crossandra    undul sb folia.  —  Under  the 

name  of  C.  infundibuhuformis  this  'plant  used  to 
be  employed  with  excellent  effect  in  the  Botanical 
Gardens  at  Singapore  as  a  bedding  plant,  and  as 
seen  growing  in  a  mass,  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  eye  either,  its  resemblance  in  effect  to  some  of 
the  salmon-scarlet-flowered  zonal  Pelargoniums 
was  most  marked.  As  a  bedding  or  flower  garden 
plant  in  tropical  gardens  this  Crossandra  is  most 
useful.  As  a  pot  plant  in  our  gardens  it  requires 
plenty  of  sunshine  and  a  stove  temperature. 
Being  distinct  in  habit  of  growth,  and  also  in 
colour,  from  the  stove  plants  now  usually  grown, 
it  well  deserves  a  trial  in  our  hothouses,  even 
although  it  may  not  produce  its  flowers  so  co- 
piously or  so  continuouslyas  it  does  when  planted 
out  in  tropical  gardens  in  the  East. 

A  new  Rhododendron.— A  new  type  of 
Khododendron,  albeit  of  tropical  origin,  is  a  great 
gain  to  our  gardens,  since  no  one  can  say  what 
may  be  the  practical  outcome  of  its  introduction. 
It  was  discovered  by  Mr.  C.  Curtis,  after  whom  it 
is  named,  and  has  been  quite  recently  exhibited 
and  certificated  at  South  Kensington.  Its  neat 
habit  and  oblong  lance-shaped  leaves,  of  a  pale 
green  colour,  remind  one  of  a  Daphne,  and  that 
the  dark  crimson  blossoms  have  a  subtle  fragrance 
will  not  detract  from  the  future  popularity  of  the 
plant.  When  we  remember  what  has  resulted  from 
the  happy  marriage  of  E.  javanicum  with  the  Jas- 
mme-flowered  species  from  Mount  Ophir,  we  are 


led  to  hope  great  things  of  this  new  crimson-flowered 
beauty  from  Sumatra.  Mr.  Curtis  is  to  be  congra- 
tulated on  having  made  such  a  beautiful  and  in- 
teresting discovery,  and  Messrs.  Veitch  upon  the 
successful  introduction  of  such  a  distinct  and 
sterling  novelty  to  our  gardens  as  this  new  Uhodo- 
dodendron  Curtisi  undoubtedly  is. 

Orchids.— The  best  of  imported  Orchids  were 
never  cheaper  or  more  readily  obtainable  than 
they  are  to-day.  The  rarest  of  Orchids,  on  the 
other  hand,  especially  the  rarest  of  good  varieties, 
were  never  dearer  than  they  now  are,  so  keen  is 
the  rivalry  between  wealthy  amateurs.  We  have 
not  as  yet  got  quite  so  far  as  the  old  Tulip  buyers 
in  the  matter  of  prices,  but  it  is  nevertheless  quite 
evident  that  many  buyers  affect  rarity  rather 
than  beauty,  and  there  is,  moreover,  a  dash  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  spirit  becoming  infused  into  our 
modern  Orchid  sales.  What  we  would  rather  see, 
and  what  would  in  the  long  run  prove  far  better 
than  speculation  for  all  concerned,  is  a  greater  in- 
crease of  hona-fide  amateur  cultivators,  and  when 
sales  of  Orchids  in  flower  shall  have  become  the 
rule,  we  shall  hear  less  of  the  disappointment 
now  experienced  after  the  purchase  of  established 
plants  not  in  flower.  My  advice  to  amateurs  now 
is  never  purchase  a  plant  unless  it  be  an  imported 
one,  unless  you  see  it  in  flower,  or  have  some 
guarantee  of  its  quality.  So  much  rubbish,  the 
result  of  weeding  out  bad  varieties,  is  now  sold, 
that  all  who  neglect  this  rule  will  the  sooner  learn 
its  value. 

Asparagus  decumbens.— As  a  basket 
plant  in  a  warm  greenhouse  this  graceful  As- 
paragus deserves  more  general  culture.  It  has 
thickened  tuberous-looking  stems,  or  tubers  from 
which  dangle  the  long  glaucous  growths  in  a  really 
pretty  way.  A  well-grown  plant  forms  a  dan- 
gling, cloud-like  mass  of  soft  glaucous  greenery, 
becomes  a  really  pretty  object,  contrasted  with 
scarlet  Pelargoniums,  or  with  the  vivid  crystalline 
flowers  of  Epiphyllum.  When  its  slender  growths 
are  studded  with  tiny  white  flowers,  or  later 
when  the  little  greyish  green  fruits  appear,  it  is 
alike  both  interesting  and  effective,  and  about  as 
different  from  its  cousins — the  Lilies— as  can  well 
be  imagined.  When  its  finely  divided  growths 
become  fully  developed,  they  are  very  useful  for 
cutting  and  arranging  either  in  bouquets,  or  with 
the   daintiest    of   cut    blossoms    indoors. 

Floral  sunshades  are,  as  we  learn,  the 
latest  innovation  in  flower  fashion  just  pow  in 
Nice,  where  the  "  ladies  are  using  parasols  com- 
posed entirely  of  natural  flowers,  so  that  their 
sunshades  resemble  nothing  so  much  as  gigantic 
bouquets  stuck  on  sticks.  The  stalks  of  the 
flowers  are  woven  together,  so  as  to  form  a  net- 
work of  bloom,  the  inside  being  lined  with  silk. 
One  parasol  is  made  entirely  of  Violets,  with  a 
bordering  of  Jessamine ;  another  of  Geraniums, 
white  and  red  in  rows,  fringed  with  a  Maiden-hair 
Fern  ;  another  of  Pansies,  and  so  on.  When  the 
flowers  fade  the  parasol  has  to  be  made  up  again, 
generally  at  intervals  of  two  days."  We  always 
thought  our  New  York  friends  a  little  extravagant 
in  their  flower  torture,  nor  could  anyone  persuade 
us  to  admire  the  great  massive  crosses,  anchors, 
wreaths,  and  wedding  bells  affected  by  some  por- 
tions of  American  society ;  but  even  there  they  do 
not,  I  believe,  expose  their  beautiful  flowers  on 
sunshades  to  wither  and  die.  I  hope  that  it  is 
only  some  ladies,  and  of  those  only  a  few,  that 
degrade  Nature's  flower  gifts  in  this  way.  A 
friend  to  whom  I  showed  the  above  paragraph 
said  she  should  as  soon  think  of  skewering  a  liv- 
ing dove  or  a  lark  in  her  bonnet  as  of  abusing 
lovely  flowers  wholesale  in  the  manner  that  I 
have  just  indicated. 

Good    Chrysanthemums. —  There     are 

some  few  decorative  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums 
so  good  and  floriferous  that  everyone  having  a 
cool  greenhouse  should  grow  them.  Of  these  we 
may  mention  the  following :  Madame  C.  Des- 
grange  (or  "  maize,"  as  it  is  sometimes  called), 
large  white,  with  a  sulphur  centre  in  its  early 
opening  stage.  This  blooms  before  Elaine,  which 
it  somewhat  resembles.  Trevenna,  both  white  and  I 


rose-coloured  forms  are  alike  good  ;  so  is  Sceur  de 
Melanie,  another  good  white  kind.  St.  Michael 
is  the  brightest  of  yellows  ;  and  Julia  Lagravf^re, 
a  vivid  maroon-crimson,  most  effective.  Con- 
trasted with  the  last-named  kind,  all  the  Cedo- 
NuUi  race  are  good  Pompone  kinds.  For  growing 
in  small  pots  the  above  are  all  good.  For  a  good 
supply  of  cut  flowers  grow  Elaine,  Mrs.  Eundle, 
Ethel,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Carey.  James  Salter  is  a  good  rosy  lilac ;  Mon 
Caprice  is  also  dwarf  and  good  ;  Peter  the  Great 
is  a  fine  pale  yellow  ;  Mons.  Crousse  is  a  good  red ; 
and  I  am  particularly  fond  of  Progne,  which  has 
rich  ruby-purple  flowers,  which,  apart  from  fine 
colour,  have  the  most  delicious  whiff  of  Violet-like 
perfume. 

The  best  Lady's  Slippers —It  is  very 
complimentary  to  find  that  people  agree  with  one's 
own  ideas,  and  so  we  are  glad  to  notice  that  Mr. 
David  Thomson  thinks  that  Cypripedium  punc- 
tatum  and  C.  insigne  Maulei  are  really  the  best  of 
all  the  Lady's  Slippers  now  in  flower.  There  may 
be  rarer,  and  also  more  valuable  kinds,  but  con- 
sidering all  things  none  others  known  to  us  are 
likely  to  be  so  much  admired.  A  coloured  plate 
of  these  was  given  in  The  Gabden  some  time  ago, 
and  quite  a  demand  for  these  two  varieties  has 
since  arisen.  Although  C.  punctatum  violaceum 
(C.  Chantini)  is  neither  cheap  nor  plentiful, 
other  kinds  may  equal  it  in  beauty,  but  in  our 
opinion  it  is  the  one  best  worth  growing,  and  we 
are  glad  Mr.  Thomson  agrees  with  us. 

Vebonica. 


GEOS  COLMAE   GEAPE. 

Everyone  has  a  right  to  grow  and  eat  whatever 
Grape  pleases  him  best,  but  when  it  comes  to  the 
advocacy  of  a  variety  for  general  use  the  case  is 
altered.  There  are  plenty  of  people  who  would 
like  to  know  the  best  sorts  of  Grapes  to  grow, 
and  if  they  were  to  believe  all  that  has  been  said 
in  favour  of  Gros  Colmar,  they  might  probably 
plant  whole  houses  of  it,  and  find  out  their  mis- 
take when  too  late.  I  come  as  often  in  contact 
with  those  who  eat  Grapes  daily  as  most  people, 
and  I  have  never  met  anyone  yet  who  would  eat 
a  Gros  Colmar  while  any  other  sort  was  to  be  had, 
either  here  or  elsewhere.  I  have  tasted  what 
were  said  to  be  the  very  best  samples  by 
its  advocates,  and  though  said  to  have  been  im- 
proved by  being  grown  in  a  high  temperature,  I 
never  found  them  anything  else  than  the  Gros 
Colmar  in  libre  and  in  flavour,  and  they  have 
always  been  very  red  as  well.  The  best  examples 
I  have  ever  seen  are  grown  for  market  by  an  ac- 
quaintance of  my  own.  He  exhibited  six  fine 
bunches  of  it  the  other  week  at  a  Chrysanthemum 
show.  They  had  enormous  berries  and  were  very 
perfect  in  colour.  I  never  saw  such  well-coloured 
Grapes  of  the  sort,  and  they  were  as  good 
flavoured  as  the  Grape  can  be,  but  they  were 
not  good,  and  the  grower  himself  told  me 
on  another  occasion  that  he  would  not  think 
of  growing  this  Grape  for  his  own  use.  I  appre- 
hend all  our  culture,  writing,  and  exhibiting  are 
done  with  the  object  of  improving  our  Grapes,  and 
I  ask  why  extol  a  variety  that  has  only  one  quality 
to  recommend  it,  viz.,  size  of  berry,  but  which 
is  without  exception  the  worst  flavoured  and 
generally  worst  coloured  Grape  in  cultivation  ? 
If  I  am  wrong,  will  anyone  pledge  himself  to 
name  any  variety  that  is  worse,  all  else  being 
equal  ?  'The  gist  of  the  matter  is  just  this :  I  can 
grow  the  Lady  Downes  and  other  late  Grapes  to  as 
good  a  size  of  berry  as  anyone  could  desire,  we 
shall  say.  I  can  colour  them  to  perfection,  and 
have  them  of  good  flavour  for  their  kind,  and  I 
can  keep  them  longer  than  any  other  sort.  That 
being  so,  will  anyone  tell  me  why  I  should  grow 
the  Gros  Colmar  for  dessert  and  when  I  should  use 
it — r  mean  in  a  private  garden  ?  Advocates  of  the 
Gros  Colmar  I  confine  to  this  view  of  the  case, 
because  it  is  the  practical  view.  Is  there  one 
Grape  grower  who  would,  for  a  prize,  exhibit  the 
Gros  Colmar  against  any  other  well-known  late 
Grape  for  colour  or  flavour  ?  If  they  cannot  do 
this,  why  recommend  it  ?  J.  S.  W. 
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LBVENS  HALL,  WESTMORELAND. 
LovBES  of  scenery  are  sometimes  narrow-minded, 
and  we  have  even  heard  some  sticklers  for 
"nature"  object  to  Chatsworth  and  its  gardens  as 
an  offence  against  "the  Derbyshire  country." 
Still,  every  visitor  to  tlie  Lakes  who  cares  at  all 
about  the  history  of  gardening  ought  to  make  a 
point  of  seeing  Levens.  The  grey  old  mansion, 
with  its  tower  and  gables,  its  simple  green  ter- 
race and  long  flight  of  steps  up  to  the  un- 
ornamented  doorway,  harmonises  perfectly  with 
scenery— magnificent  trees  grouped  about  a  wild 
mountain  stream,  and  every  here  and  there  peeps 
of  the  background  of  fells— such  as  is  seldom 
found  except  'near  the  English  lakes.  Plenty  of 
culture,  plenty  of  richness ;  those  Limes  and 
Sycamores,  those  avenues  of  Oak  and  Beech,  and 
those  huge  Pines  and  very  tall  Birch  trees,  speak 


probably  suggested  to  Coleridge  those  lines  in 
"  Christabel  "  about — ■ 

The  chamber  carved  so  cui'iously — 
Carved  with  fl;;ui-es  strange  and  sweet, 
All  made  out  of  the  carver's  brain  ; 
just  as  his  walk  on  Duddon  sands  taught  him  (he 
tells  us)  to  say  of  the  Ancient  Mariner — 
Thou  iirt  long,  and  lank,  and  brown. 
As  is  the  ribbed  sea-sand. 

But  there  is  a  similar  Samson  and  Hercules  fire- 
place at  South  Wraxhall  alrnost  (like  the  rest  of 
the  house)  too  far  gone  for  preservation,  while 
Levens  is  kept  up,  as  such  a  place  should  be. 

And  the  garden,  with  which  we  are  chiefly  con- 
cerned, looks  as  if  it  was  still  under  the  care  of 
"  M.  Beaumont,  Professor  of  the  Topiary  Art  to 
James  II."  who  laid  out  Hampton  Court  gardens. 
It  is   even  better  than  Elvaston,  as  a  sample  of 


projecting  between  the  skirts  of  some  periwigged 
beau. 

It  is  not  exactly  the  garden  into  which  you 
would  summon  a  romantically-minded  young  lady 
like  Maud,  though  both  the  Yew  arbours  and  the 
high,  thick  green-walled  Beech  alleys  offer  charm- 
ing flirting  nooks  ;  but  it  is  as  good  a  sample  as 
we  know  of  what  is  wrongly  called  the  Old  French 
style,  but  which  comes  direct  from  the  Piomans, 
Pliny  for  one  giving  elaborate  instructions  as  to 
how  the  topiarian  is  to  improve  on  Nature. 

Though  a  garden  showing  how  not  "  to  do  it," 
yet  it  harmonises  with  a  particular  kind  of  house- 
better,  however,  even  with  the  Caroline  style 
or  the  red  brick  of  Anne  than  with  grey  old 
Levens.  Anyhow,  it  is  worth  seeing,  especially 
when  it  has  such  an  interesting  house,  and  such  a 
glorious  park  along  with  it. 


Levens  Hall,  Westmoreland. 


of  solid  peace ;  while  the  brawling  Kent  and  the 
bare  scaur  of  Whitbarrow  take  us  back  to  the 
Moss- trooping  days  when,  if  safely  out  of  the  way 
itself,  Levens  was  often  called  on  to  help  less 
fortunate  neighbours.  The  house,  with  its  mix- 
ture of  comfort  and  strength,  tells  the  same  tale 
as  the  grounds :  You  are  on  the  edge  of  the  Border- 
land, where  every  cultivator  had  his  "  peel "  and 
was  often  glad  enough  to  use  it.  Inside,  the  most 
noticeable  feature  is  the  perfection  of  the  "  keep- 
ing up ;"  tiie  rich  Oak  panelling,  the  leather-work 
(on  dining-room  as  well  as  bedroom  walls),  the 
tapestry,  the  plaster  ceilings— all  are  trim  and  in 
order.  How  few  old  houses  there  are  of  which 
this  can  be  said  !  Look  at  South  Wraxhall,  by  far 
the  finest  manor-house  near  Bath ;  ther^  is  a 
historic  place  once  much  grander  in  every  way 
than  Levens,  as  fine  as  Haddon,  which  it  much 
resembles,  and  (after  having  been  everything — 
even  a  boarding  school!)  is  empty,  and  fast 
falling  to  ruin.  The  wood-carving  at  Levens  is 
very  good.  The  principal  fireplace,  with  its  "  five 
senses,  four  seasons,  and  four  elements,"  and — 

Samson  supporting  one  side,  as  in  rage  ; 

The  other,  Hercules,  in  like  equipage, 


what  can  be  done  with  Yew,  and  Box,  and  Holly. 
Here  near  the  house  are  pyramids  with  balls  at 
top  and  bastionettes  fashioned  in  their  angles ; 
arbours  impenetrable  to  sun  or  rain  or  peering 
eyes,  tall  Mushrooms  on  slender  stalks,  and  other 
quaint  devices.  Use,  too,  is  mingled  with  "  orna- 
ment ;"  all  round  the  frames  and  hotbeds  is  an 
embattled  wall,  just  so  high  that  you  cannot  tell 
what  it  conceals,  and  relieved  with  embrasures, 
&c.  Among  these  Yew  and  Box  trees  are  flower 
beds  of  most  intricate  patterns  with  wonderfully 
neat  Box  edgings.  Behind,  dividing  the  main 
garden,  is  an  alley  of  Beech,  with  arches  every 
here  and  there,  and  a  central  circular  space  Beech- 
walled  all  round,  which,  if  it  had  a  few  statues 
and  vases,  would  speak  even  more  than  it  does 
of  Versailles  and  Watteau,  As  it  is,  you  look  for 
the  dent  of  high-heeled  shoes  in  that  soft,  daisied 
turf,  and  for  the  rustling  of  hoops,  and  the  glory 
of  plum-coloured  coats  and  laced  waistcoats  amid 
the  tender  green  of  the  young  Beech  leaves.  It  is 
all  so  exactly  as  it  was,  that,  sitting  in  the  rustic 
seat  at  the  far  end,  you  almost  think  you  hear 
whisperings  round  the  bowling-green,  and  a 
leafless    bough    does    duty    for   a    dress-sword 


And  Levens  is  easy  to  get  at ;  it  is  five  short 
miles  from  Kendal,  down  the  Kent,  which  a 
little  below  it  broadens  out  into  a  sandy  es- 
tuary. You  may  walk  to  it  in  less  than  two 
miles  either  from  Milnthorpe  or  Oxenholme 
Stations,  and  in  much  less,  if  you  happen  to  strike 
the  "  bit  of  a  back  loan,"  to  which  any  passer-by 
will  direct  you.  Either  walk  is,  like  all  the 
walks  thereabouts,  lovely ;  and  whichever  way 
you  choose  you  must  remember  also  to  see  Sizergh 
Castle,  about  a  mile  from  Levens.  This,  the  old 
place  of  the  Stricklands,  is  a  sad  contrast  to  the 
other ;  it  is  scarcely  kept  up  at  all,  yet  historically 
and  otherwise  it  is  by  far  the  more  interesting  of 
the  two.  In  its  gardens  are  plenty  of  Yews  in  a 
strangely  intermediate  state  between  trimness  and 
wildness;  the  topiarian  has  not  been  there  for 
years.  But  the  terraces  and  moat  garden  are 
thoroughly  English.  There  are  in  the  Lake 
country  plenty  of  grand  "  places  "  besides  the 
well-known  Huncaster  Castle ;  but  Levens  and 
Sizergh,  though  not  at  all  grand  "  places,"  are  both 
well  worth  seeing,  just  because  they  are  thoroughly 
characteristic.  They  can  be  seen,  too,  without 
interfering  more  than  to  the  extent  of,  say,  three 
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hours  of  the  tourist's  programme.  Levens  garden 
is  someihing  which  few  have  seen,  just  because 
there  are  very  few  perfect  examples  of  it  re- 
maining. F. 

Fruit  Garden. 

APPLES  FOR  CIDER  MAKING. 
The  abundant  crops  of  Apples  this  season 
has,  coupled  with  the  Apple  congress  at  Chis- 
wick,  and  the  various  exhibitions  held  in  the 
country,  given  rise  to  numerous  suggestions  as 
to  the  best  varieties  to  grow,  and  the  best 
means  of  disposing  of  them  profitably.  One  of 
the  means  of  doing  so  does  not,  however, 
seem  to  have  been  brought  forward  as  prominently 
as  it  deserves  to  be,  and  that  is  making  them  into 
cider.  In  this  county  (Hereford),  no  matter  how 
heavy  the  crop,  growers  are  never  at  a  loss  how  to 
dispose  of  it  profitably,  and,  considering  that  there 
are  twenty-tive  thousand  acres  of  orcharding  in 
Herefordshire  alone,  some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  enormous  quantity  produced  in  a  season 
like  the  present.  Fully  90  per  cent,  are  cider  fruit, 
and  plenty  of  that  is  none  of  the  best  either,  but 
no  matter  how  bad  it  is  a  profit  can  be  made  out 
of  it  at  the  very  lowest  price  of  cider.  What  I 
wish  to  point  out  is  that  however  heavy  the  crops 
may  be,  where  there  is  a  cider  mill,  the  fruit 
oan  be  turned  to  good  account  after  picking 
out  the  best  for  cooking  and  dessert,  so  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  being  over-stocked  with 
Apple  trees  where  the  soil  is  suitable  for  them ; 
even  growing  bad  varieties  on  unsuitable  soil  in 
the  very  worst  way,  viz.,  leaving  them  to  take  care 
of  themselves,  with  the  exception  of  gather- 
ing the  fruit  or  cutting  the  Mistletoe  out  of 
them  to  sell  for  Christmas  decorations,  the  prun- 
ing which  they  receive  often  depending  upon  the 
state  of  the  faggot-rick.  Even,  I  say,  under  such 
cultivation  orchards  are  amongst  the  best  paying 
things  on  a  farm.  Allow  me  to  relate  how  an 
orchard  that  came  under  my  immediate  notice 
pays.  It  is  a  small  one,  about  1|  acres  in  extent. 
Xhree  seasons  ago  the  amount  of  cider  made 
from  about  500  bushels  of  fruit  which  it  produced 
was  25  hogsheads  of  100  gallons  each,  which  was 
sold  in  one  lot  for  £50 :  the  cost  of  making  was  5s. 
per  hogshead,  which  included  shaking  and  gather- 
ing the  fruit  and  making  it  ready  for  sale.  We 
only  found  the  man  who  undertook  to  make  it  a 
horse  for  grinding.  Last  season  it  only  produced 
5  hogi-heads,  but  this  year  it  is  estimated  to  have 
borne  quite  enough  fruit  to  make  28  hogsheads ; 
then  the  grass  under  the  trees  will  pay  the  rent. 
The  orchard  is  planted  thick  and  fairly  well  shel- 
tered. This  shows  how  the  roughest  method  of 
cultivation  and  the  crudest  way  of  converting  the 
produce  into  cider  succeeds,  the  varieties  of  Apples 
not  being  worth  any  better  method.  Cider  of  the 
quality  which  this  orchard  produces  is  generally 
worth  from  id.  to  6d.  per  gal.,  and  any  description 
of  fruit  will  make  it,  but  to  produce  cider  of  a 
superior  quality  worth  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  gal., 
very  different  methods  must  be  adopted.  In  the 
first  place  it  is  necessary  to  have 

The  kight  kind  op  soil,  which  gives  the 
cider  that  rich  flavour  and  delicious  aroma  and 
sweetness  that  keeps  improving  with  age.  A  strong 
deep  clay  loam  resting  on  the  old  red  sandstone 
is  the  most  suitable  soil  on  which  to  produce 
fruit  of  the  highest  quality,  and  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  it  should  be  well  drained.  Bad 
drainage  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of 
canker,  and  also  of  various  other  diseases  ;  shelter 
is  also  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  to  obtain 
this  a  good  plan  is  to  let  the  hedges  grow  up  as 
high  as  possible,  or  to  plant  a  belt  of  quick  grow- 
ing trees  thickly,  such  as  Poplars,  Austrian  Pine, 
or  what  is  perhaps  the  best  and  quickest  grow- 
ing tree  for  permanent  shelter.  Thuja  Lobbi.  The 
expense  of  this  is,  however,  against  it,  but  it  is  a 
first-rate  Conifer.  It  grows  so  dense  and  with  us 
faster  than  any  evergreen  tree.  The  ground  should 
be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  deeply  cultivated. 
Then  mark  it  out  into  spaces  25  feet  apart  each 
way,  a  very  fair  distance,  or  plant  15  feet  apart, 
and  eventually  thin  out  to  30  feet  apart.    An 


orchard  thickly  planted  does  much  better  than  one 
planted  thinly.  The  trees  protect  each  other.  Next 
dig  the  holes  ;  then  drive  in  a  stout  stake,  leaving 
about  6  feet  out  of  the  ground.  Larch  is  the  best 
for  the  purpose,  being  very  durable,  and  it  can  be 
made  more  so  by  plunging  it  into  quicklime  pre- 
vious to  using  it ;  then  plant  the  trees  to  the  stakes. 
The  advantage  of  fixing  the  stakes  first  is  that 
there  is  no  di^aturbance  of  the  roots  and  the  tree 
can  be  fitted  to  the  stake  and  tied  to  it  at  once, 
even  before  the  roots  are  covered  with  soil  which 
ensures  it  from  being  planted  too  deeply. 

Select  the  tkees  with  clean,  health}',  straight 
stems  and  well-formed  heads  either  two  or  three 
years  from  the  graft.  After  planting  cut  any 
broken  or  bruised  shoots  off,  but  no  others,  for  the 
less  pruning  they  receive  the  better  they  will  grow, 
but  in  after  years  any  cross  or  misplaced  branches 
should  be  removed.  It  is  customary  in  this  part, 
though  the  system  is  fast  dying  out,  to  plant  Crab 
stocks  in  the  permanent  positions,  and  then  graft 
them  in  two  years  time— an  extremely  slow  pro- 
cess, and  one  of  doubtful  advantage,  for  they  are 
grafted  from  5  feet  to  6  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
if  at  all  neglected  the  grafts  are  often  blown  cut. 
Being  grafted  so  high,  too,  is  often  the  cause  of 
old  trees  splitting  under  the  influence  of  the  wind 
It  is,  therefore,  much  better  to  buy  the  trees,  for 
during  the  time  the  Crab  stocks  are  growing  the 
bought  trees  will  be  getting  well  furnished  with 
branches. 

The  kames  of  a  dozen  good  cider  Apples  are 
as  follows,  viz.,  Red  Foxwhelp,  Rejuvenated  Fox- 
whelp,  Cherry  Norman,  Red  Norman,  Pym  Square, 
Sack  Apple,  Royal  Wilding,  Devonshire  Redstreak, 
Crimson  Queening,  White  Norman,  Strawberry 
Norman,  and  Kingston  Black.  These  are  good 
bearers,  and  kinds  that  make  first-rate  cider. 

^  N. 

CRANBERRY  CULTURE. 

The  Cranberry  is  a  low,  trailing  evergreen  shrub 
with  very  slender  branches  and  erect,  fruit-bearing 
stems.  It  is  almost  exclusively  a  northeru  plant. 
The  early  settlers  in  America  found  it  so  abun- 
dant, growing  wild,  that  there  was  no  necessity 
for  its  cultivation,  and  it  has  only  been  within  the 
last  half  century  that  attention  has  been  directed 
to  its  culture.  For  the  last  40  or  50  years,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  area 
devoted  to  it,  not  only  by  individuals,  but  also  by 
companies  with  abundant  means  to  cultivate  it  on 
a  large  scale.  Like  Hop-growing  and  most  other 
special  industries,  the  profits  from  its  cultivation 
have  varied  considerably ;  but  on  the  whole  it  has 
proved  a  profitable  crop  to  growers.  Being  anti- 
scorbutic, the  Cranberry  is  perhaps  the  most  health- 
ful of  all  our  fruits,  and  as  it  can  be  cooked  in 
many  different  ways,  and  is  sprightly  and  pleasant 
in  all  forms,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  luxuries  of 
the  table.  In  addition  to  the  benefit  cf  having 
our  markets  and  tables  supplied  with  this  fruit, 
its  culture  is  a  source  of  national  wealth 
and  welfare,  inasmuch  as  the  land  devoted 
to  it  was  previously  uncultivated,  enriching 
neither  individuals  nor  the  State.  Moreover, 
by  its  cultivation  many  low,  boggy  wastes 
that  generated  malaria  that  poisoned  the  air  for 
miles  around  have  been  converted  into  healthful 
localities  and  fruitful  fields.  There  are  still  scat- 
tered throughout  all  parts  of  the  Northern  States 
numerous  marshes  and  manure  beds  that  are  now 
productive  of  rubbish  that  could  be  readily  con- 
verted into  flourishing  Cranberry  beds,  rich  sources 
of  income  to  their  owners. 

Location.— As  a  Cranberry  plantation  is  a  per- 
manent investment,  giving  annual  returns  for  a 
lifetime,  it  is  important  that  every  precaution 
should  be  taken  to  make  it  as  perfect  as  possible. 
Naturally,  the  Cranberry  is  a  semi-aquatic  plant, 
requiring  a  constant  supply  of  water  to  insure  a 
state  of  thrift  and  productiveness.  Experience 
shows,  however,  that  it  can  be  profitably  grown 
on  a  great  variety  of  soils ;  but  the  best  soil  for  it 
is  an  equal  mixture  of  coarse  sand  and  manure. 
As  it  is  seldom  that  a  soil  of  this  composition  can 
be  found  in  a  state  of  nattire,  the  best  way  is  to 


form  it  artificially  by  covering  well  decom- 
posed manure  with  a  layer  of  sand.  In  a  few 
years  the  two  become  thoroughly  incorpo- 
rated, making  a  soil  resembling  black  sand.  Pro- 
fitable sites  for  a  Cranberry  bed  are  the  following  : 
Heath  ponds,  or  low  basins,  places  naturally 
flooded  with  water  in  winter;  swamp  lands  in 
which  deposits  of  manure  or  peat  are  found,  and 
when  properly  prepared  these  make  valuable  and 
lasting  plantations  ;  savannas  or  low  grounds  lying 
between  swamps  and  uplands;  bottoms  of  old 
mill-ponds  from  which  the  water  has  been  drawn 
off,  and  black  sand  with  a  clay  subsoil ;  in  short, 
soils  formed  by  the  deposits  of  muddy  water,  or, 
in  other  words,  alluvial  formations  are  suitable  for 
Cranberry  culture.  Various  modifications  of  the 
above  situations  can  also  be  converted  into  profit- 
able plantations.  Although  there  are  numerous 
instances  of  successful  Cranberry  culture  on 
alluvial  uplands,  still  such  locations  are  in- 
variably less  desirable  and  profitable  than  the 
low,  damp  sites  just  enumerated,  for  the  Cran- 
berry is  naturally  a  semi-aquatic  plant,  requir- 
ing a  constant  supply  of  water  to  ensure  its 
highest  perfection.  Water  is  needed  not  only  to 
supply  moisture  to  the  plants,  but  also  to  cover 
them  in  winter  so  as  to  afford  them  protec- 
tion from  severe  cold,  and  to  retard  blooming 
in  spring,  as  premature  fiowers  would  often  be 
injured  by  early  frosts  and,  moreover,  flooding 
destroys  the  injurious  insects  and  their  larviE, 
frequent  assailants  of  both  plants  and  fruit.  The 
moisture  should  be  always  not  far  below  the  sur- 
face :  but  stagnant  water  is  fatal  to  the  thrift  of 
the  plant,  and  the  site  of  a  plantation  should 
therefore  be  such  that  it  can  always  be  flooded  in 
winter  and,  whenever  needed.  Irrigated  in  summer 
from  a  stream,  lake,  or  spring ;  yet  it  should  be 
capable  of  being  well  drained  at  least  1  foot  be- 
low the  surface.  Another  important  material  used 
in  the  preparation  of  Cranberry  beds  is  sand — 
which  is  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
This  sand  should  be  pure,  free  from  any  admix- 
ture of  clay  or  loam,  and  the  best  test  of  a  suit- 
able kind  is  this :  Take  a  portion  of  it  and  com- 
press it  tightly  in  the  hand ;  if  it  is  suitable,  it 
will  fall  apart  on  being  released  ;  if  it  adheres  to- 
gether after  the  pressure  has  been  removed,  a  bet- 
ter article  should  be  sought.  To  save  labour  and 
expense,  therefore,  it  is  very  desirable  that  an 
abundance  of  a  suitable  quality  of  sand  should  be 
close  to  the  site  of  a  Cranberry  bed. 

Preparation  of  the  bed.— Having  selected 
a  location  combining  water,  sand,  and  manure  or 
peat,  the  next  step  is  to  prepare  the  ground  for 
planting.  The  method  of  doing  this  varies  some- 
what in  the  several  locations  mentioned,  but  here 
there  is  space  for  only  a  general  account  of  the 
process.  Usually  the  first  step  is  to  cut  a  main 
ditch  through  the  lowest  line  of  the  land.  This 
should  be  as  straight  and  as  near  the  middle  of 
the  marsh  as  possible.  In  large  plantations  a 
second  or  even  a  third  such  ditch  may  be  advan- 
tageous, the  object  being  to  drain  off  the  surplus 
water,  so  as  to  make  the  rest  of  the  work  easier  at 
the  outset,  each  ditch  afterwards  forming  the 
main  drain  in  the  plantation .  The  cutting  should 
therefore  be  broad  and  deep  enough  to  carry  off 
the  water  readily.  Smaller  ditches  from  12  inches 
to  18  inches  deep  should  then  be  cut  from  .SO  feet 
to  40  feet  apart,  as  necessity  may  demand,  at  right 
angles  to  the  mains,  into  which  they  must  open 
like  lateral  drains  in  ordinary  drainage.  Some- 
times tile  drains  are  substituted  for  open  ditches. 
When  the  water  has  been  removed,  then  clear  off 
all  trees,  brushwood.  Briers,  and  other  encum- 
brances. These  may  be  burnt  on  the  ground  and 
the  ashes  be  scattered  over  the  surface,  provided 
this  can  be  done  without  endangering  the  soil. 
When  the  soil  isdry  a  considerable  depth  of  the  turf 
is  sbmetimes  burned,  so  that  the  remainder  can  be 
more  easily  handled,  but  if  the  deposit  is  dry  far 
down,  it  may  burn  to  too  great  a  depth,  so  that 
this  practice  is  hardly  advisable.  If  the  manure 
is  deep  enough,  so  that  a  portion  of  it  can  be 
spared  (and  a  depth  of  2  feet  or  3  feet  is  ample 
for  a  Cranberry  bed),  it  should  be  carted  off  for 
application  to  the  neighbouring  uplands,   after 
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having  been  weathered  or  used  in  a  compost.  If 
a  turfed  meadow  is  selected,  the  surface  is  either 
cut  in  blocks,  which  are  packed  in  heaps  on  the 
dry  land  until  they  are  well  rotted,  when  they  are 
spread  on  the  place  whence  they  were  removed ; 
or,  better  and  easier,  the  surface  is  turned  over 
flat  and  left  to  decompose.  A  dry  meadow,  free 
of  obstructions,  may  be  ploughed  with  a  plough 
having  a  sharp,  extra  wide  share,  so  as  to  turn 
over  the  furrows  flat  without  lapping  in  the 
slightest  degree.  Indeed,  when  the  soil  of  any 
sort  of  bed  is  sufficiently  firm  to  admit  of  being 
ploughed  and  harrowed,  it  is  best  to  do  so,  as  by 
this  means  it  can  be  prepared  better  and  more 
cheaply  than  by  hand  work.  It  is  always  well 
to  prepare  the  ground  at  least  one  season  before 
planting,  so  that  all  weeds,  brushwood,  and 
roots  may  be  thoroughly  destroyed,  for  if 
this  is  not  done  at  starting,  it  will  be  a  diffi- 
cult operation  after  the  ground  is  covered  with 
plants.  The  bed  having  been  thus  cleared, 
it  should  be  made  quite  level,  so  that  when 
flooded  the  water  may  rest  at  an  equal  depth 
everywhere.  If,  however,  the  surface  has  a  natural 
fall  (which  is  favourable  for  drainage),  the  em- 
bankment at  the  lower  extremity  should  be  high 
enough  to  permit  a  depth  of  2  feet  of  water  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  plantation.  When  the  bed 
has  been  levelled  and  otherwise  prepared,  it  should 
be  covered  with  pure,  coarse  sand  to  a  depth  of 
from  2  inches  to  8  inches,  the  depth  depending  on 
the  compact  or  loose  character  of  the  soil.  If  it  is 
very  loose,  more  should  be  applied  than  when  it  is 
comparatively  compact,  as  more  or  less  will  sink 
into  the  soil.  That  the  depth  should  be  uniform 
on  a  level  surface,  if  the  soil  is  of  a  uniform  con- 
sistency, is  quite  important.  The  work  of  spread- 
ing the  sand  is  greatly  facilitated  by  laying  down 
a  rude,  movable  track  on  which  the  trucks  contain- 
ing the  sand  may  run.  When  the  bed  is  flooded  in 
winter  after  having  been  otherwise  prepared,  the 
coat  of  sand  may  be  spread  on  the  ice,  in  which 
case  it  will  sink  to  its  place  when  the  ice  melts. 
If  the  manure  bed  is  underlaid  with  sand,  and  is 
not  too  deep,  pits  may  be  dug  at  intervals  and  the 
clean,  white  stand  from  beneath  thrown  up,  or  a 
subsoil  plough  or  trenching  may  be  employed  for 
the  same  purpose.  Experience  proves  that  sand  is 
especially  suited  to  successful  Cranberry  growth. 
It  is  light,  porous,  and  almost  incapable  of  support- 
ing weeds.  Beach  sand  is  found  to  be  the  best, 
and  in  the  absence  of  this,  pure,  coarse  sand  comes 
next. 

Embankments.— The  bed  should  be  surrounded 
■with  an  embankment,  which  should  be  at  least 
i  feet  high  when  flrst  made,  as  it  will  settle  some- 
what ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  well  to  have  it  a  foot 
or  more  above  high  water  mark  to  guard  against 
breaks.  If  the  soil  excavated  from  the  drainage 
ditches  in  the  bed  be  sufficiently  compact,  it  may 
form  the  embankments  ;  otherwise,  different  soil 
must  be  added.  If  there  is  not  naturally  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  water  to  flood  the  bed  when 
desired,  a  reservoir  should  be  constructed  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  plantation,  from  which  it  should 
be  separated  by  an  extra  strong  embankment, 
with  a  sluice  gate  for  the  purpose  of  letting  in  the 
water  and  shutting  it  oS.  At  the  foot  of  the  plan- 
tation a  dam  must  be  constructed  of  the  nearest 
suitable  material,  strong  enough  to  resist  any 
possible  pressure  that  can  be  brought  against  it 
when  the  bed  is  flooded,  and  high  enough  to  allow 
a  depth  of  at  least  2  feet  of  water  in  the  shallowest 
part  of  the  plantation,  in  case  this  is  not  com- 
pletely level — a  condition  which  is  very  desirable, 
though  sometimes  unattainable  except  by  too 
heavy  an  outlay.  The  dam  should  also  he  furnished 
with  a  sluice-gate,  the  latter  to  be  shut  down  to 
let  the  water  overflow  the  Cranberries,  and  opened 
to  let  the  flood  off  when  desired.  The  bed  may  be 
1  acre  or  more,  provided  it  can  be  properly 
flooded.  Almost  the  entire  cost  of  the  planta- 
tion is  due  to  the  preparation  of  the  bed. 
An  estimate  of  the  expense  is  impossible, 
as  it  will  cost  as  much  to  remove  the 
trees,  stumps,  brushwood,  &c.,  and  to  build  reser- 
voirs and  embankments  on  one  piece  of  land  as  to 
fully  prepare  another  for  the  reception  of  the 
plants.    The  outlay  has  varied  from  ^620  to  .£120 


per  acre ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  with 
moderate  success  in  a  suitable  location  properly 
prepared,  the  investment  is  permanently  remunera- 
tive. If  the  swamp  be  covered  with  valuable 
timber,  the  sale  of  the  trees  may  pay  the  whole 
expense  of  converting  it  into  a  Cranberry  meadow. 
Varieties  and  planting.— The  best  time  for 
planting  is  from  the  beginning  of  April  to  the 
middle  of  June,  according  to  the  latitude  and 
climate  ;  but  where  the  bed  can  be  kept  moist  the 
work  may  be  continued  during  the  entire  summer. 
Sometimes  the  plants  are  put  out  in  autumn  and 
covered  with  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  prevent 
the  ground  from  freezing  and  throwing  them  out. 
In  any  case  it  is  of  first  importance  that  the 
plants  should  be  obtained  from  fruitful  beds  as 
well  as  those  that  produce  the  largest  and  best 
fruit.  When  plants  cannot  be  obtained  in  the 
neighbourhood  either  from  wild  or  cultivated  beds, 
they  should  be  bought  from  those  who  make  a 
business  of  growing  plants  for  sale  ;  but  in  such 
cases  care  should  be  taken  to  secure  good  plants, 
and  that  they  should  be  carefully  packed  before 
they  become  dry.  A  little  extra  care  and  expense 
in  this  matter  will  be  amply  repaid  in  more  profit- 
able returns  afterwards.  The  three  principal  varie- 
ties of  Cranberries  recognised  in  the  markets 
are,  the  Cherry,  round,  hard,  dark,  almost  black, 
and  either  large  or  small,  as  there  are  two  varie- 
ties ;  the  Bugle,  egg-shaped,  a  pale  crimson,  large 
and  small,  for  of  this,  too,  there  are  two  varieties  ; 
and  the  Bell,  large,  black,  and  the  favourite  with 
Cranberry  growers.  There  are  many  other  shapes 
intermediate  between  these,  and  in  colour  the 
varieties  vary  from  greenish  yellow  or  white  to 
dark  rich  purple,  almost  black.  Having  procured 
the  plants  or  cuttings,  they  should  be  set  in  rows 
from  18  inches  to  3  feet  or  so  apart,  according 
to  their  quantity  and  quality,  the  object  being  to 
cover  the  ground  as  soon  as  possible.  There  are 
several  methods  of  planting,  such  as  sod  planting, 
hill  planting,  drill  planting,  planting  by  pressure, 
and  putting  cuttings.  The  Early  Black  Bell  some 
consider  the  most  profitable  sort.  A  good  way  is 
to  make  drills  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  apart,  and  in 
them  set  from  three  to  six  cuttings  i  inches  deep 
every  12  inches,  pressing  the  soil  solidly  about 
them,  and  letting  the  tops  lie  slanting  near  the 
ground.  On  meadows  of  thin  sod  the  plants  may 
be  dropped  on  the  surface,  and  covered  with  an 
inch  or  two  of  sand.  Most  of  the  large  plantations, 
especially  in  the  West,  are  made  with  plants 
taken  directly  from  the  wild  beds ;  they  are  re- 
moved in  large  clumps  or  sods  from  which  all 
weeds  and  grasses  should  be  removed  before  they 
are  transferred  to  the  Cranberry  bed,  or  else  cut- 
tings are  made  and  planted  the  same  as  those 
procured  from  cultivated  beds. 

Cultivation. — For  the  first  two  or  three  seasons 
the  beds  should  be  carefully  cultivated,  and  no 
weeds,  grass,  or  sprouts  from  brushwood  should 
be  allowed  to  grow.  A  hoe  may  be  used  the 
first  year  for  eradicating  these,  but  later  the 
plants  cover  the  ground  so  thickly  that  a  hand- 
fork  and  trowel  are  the  only  proper  implements 
for  the  purpose.  Constant  attention  rather  than 
hard  work  is  required,  and  when  the  plants  have 
become  matted  over  the  whole  surface,  very  little 
cultivation  will  afterwards  be  needed.  Bearing 
begins  within  three  or  four  years  after  planting, 
the  time  depending  on  the  quality  of  the  plants, 
the  richness  of  the  soil,  and  the  care  bestowed  on 
cultivation.  If  the  fruit  is  picked  sooner  it  is 
likely  to  injure  the  subsequent  crops.  Fertilisers 
often  do  more  harm  than  good.  The  only  safe  way 
in  applying  them  is  to  experiment  with  a  few 
plants  and  be  guided  by  the  result.  A  sprinkling 
of  fresh,  rich  manure,  well  pulverised  and  mixed 
with  pure,  coarse  sand,  has  been  found  the  best 
application. 

Flooding. — The  water  should  be  let  on  only 
when  the  ground  has  begun  to  freeze,  but  before 
it  has  frozen  hard.  The  proper  time  will,  of  course, 
vary  in  different  places  and  also  in  different 
seasons.  So  will  the  depth  of  water  which  should 
cover  the  bed — all  that  is  needed  is  depth  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  the  plants  from  freezing ;  and  while 
a  depth  of  3  ft.  will  not  be  too  muchin  some  places, 


a  depth  of  2  ft.  or  less  will  prevent  this  in  other 
localities.  The  water  should  be  kept  on  in  spring 
until  all  danger  of  late  frosts  is  over,  as  this  will 
retard  blossoming,  and  the  flowers  and  fruit  of  the 
Cranberry  are  easily  injured  even  by  slight  frosts. 
There  should  be  no  set  season  for  letting  the 
water  on  or  off,  as  location  and  season  should  de- 
termine the  matter.  Unless  in  the  case  of  au- 
tumn planting,  flooding  is  unnecessary  until  the 
third  year  after  the  plants  have  been  set  out. 
Sometimes  it  is  advisable  to  flood  the  meadows 
during  the  summer  drought,  but  then  it  is  ad- 
visable to  apply  only  water  enough  to  give  the  soil 
a  good  soaking. 

Gathering. — Gathering  is  now  mostly  done  by 
hand,  as  it  has  been  found  that  the  Cranberry  rake 
injures  the  plants  and  so  damages  the  fruit,  or 
rather  mixes  with  it  so  much  dirt  and  leaves, that  it 
brings  a  lower  pricein  themarketthan  hand-picked 
sorts.  The  picking  begins  in  September  or  October, 
and  in  the  operation  various  sorts  of  crates,  baskets, 
hurdles,  &c.,  are  used,  themain object beingto  allow 
all  foreign  bodies  to  fall  through  when  the  fruit 
is  carried  from  the  field  or  spread  out  to  dry.  All 
unsound  berries  should  be  carefully  removed 
before  the  fruit  is  packed  for  market.  In 
large  plantations  the  berries  are  run  through  a 
fanning  mill  furnished  with  a  long  sieve  or  grate 
to  separate  the  small  berries  from  the  large,  or  a 
separator  constructed  for  this  purpose  is  used. 
After  they  have  passed  through  this  ordeal,  they 
undergo  the  inspection  of  a  row  of  women  on  each 
side  of  a  long  table,  at  one  end  of  which  the 
berries  are  started  and  passed  down  to  the  barrel 
or  box  at  the  other  end,  each  person  picking  out 
any  damaged  berries  that  may  be  seen  during  the 
passage.  The  clean  berries  should  be  packed  in 
whatever  sort  of  receptacle  is  the  favourite  in  the 
market  where  they  are  to  be  sold  and  until 
wanted,  stored  in  a  well- ventilated,  cool  room  into 
which  neither  sun  nor  frost  can  penetrate.  The 
yield  varies  greatly  in  accordance  with  the  culti- 
vation, the  quality  of  the  plants,  and  the  soil,  the 
injury  from  frosts,  insects,  and  other  causes.  A 
large  yield  would  be  from  350  to  400  bushels  per 
acre,  and  an  average  one  about  200  bushels.  Any 
less  than  100  to  150  bushels  would  hardly  pay  in- 
terest on  the  investment  and  the  cost  of  caring 
for  the  bed  and  harvesting  the  crop. — Mwral  Mm 
Yorker.  

POT  CULTURE  OF  VINES. 

The  forcing  season  is  now  upon  us,  and  those 
who  have  to  supply  early  Grapes,  and  have  no 
means  of  doing  so  except  from  pot  Vines,  must  pay 
great  attention  to  them  during  the  next  few 
months.  In  some  cases  cultivators  are  enabled  to 
purchase  pot  Vines  ready  grown  for  them ;  but 
they  are  expensive,  and  not  infrequently  they 
have  to  be  produced  at  home.  For  a  number  of 
years  I  had  to  grow  early  Grapes  on  pot  Vines 
after  having  grown  the  Vines  from  which  the 
Grapes  were  produced.  First  of  all  in  doing  this, 
we  must  decide  what  are  the  best  varieties  to 
grow.  Black  Hamburgh  is  by  far  the  best ;  and 
for  a  white  kind,  Foster's  Seedling  may  be  chosen, 
although  Koyal  Muscadine  is  not  to  be  despised. 
It  sets  its  berries  well.  Shy-setting  Grapes  ought 
not  to  be  grown  in  pots  to  force  early. 

The  eyes  must  be  put  in  early;  the  first  or 
second  week  in  January  was  always  selected  by 
us  as  the  best  time  to  do  this.  We  used  to  pre- 
pare a  bed  of  fermenting  material ;  tan  is  as  good 
as  anything,  as  it  does  not  heat  violently.  Each 
eye  was  inserted  singly  in  a  3-inch  pot.  The  pot- 
ting material  (good  turfy  loam,  with  a  fourth  part 
of  rotten  stable  manure  added)  should  be  rather 
moist  at  the  time  of  potting ;  if  it  is  dry,  the  eyes 
do  not  start  well,  and  it  is  not  a  good  plan  to 
water  them  until  the  young  Vines  show  them- 
selves ;  even  then  water  very  cautiously.  The 
young  Vines  are  sometimes  killed  in  a  wholesale 
manner  by  receiving  an  overdose  of  water  before 
they  are  established.  When  the  plants  have  grown 
8  inches  or  4  inches,  repot  in  5-inch  or  6-inch  pots. 
The  same  compost  may  be  used,  or  the  manure 
may  be  left  out  and  crushed  bones  used  instead. 
As  the  days  lengthen  and  the  plants  increase  ia 
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strength,    the    temperature    may    be    increased. 
At    first    50°   were    enough  ;    when    the    plants 
are    potted   this  may  be   increased   to   55°,  and 
by  the  end  of  March  to  60°,  ultimately  rising  to  65°. 
As  the  plants  increase  in  strength  they  are  potted 
next  into  8-incli  or  9-inch  pots,  and  finally  by  the 
end  of  June  or  early  in  July  into  11-inch  and  12- 
inch  ones,  in  which  they  will  produce  their  fruit. 
As  soon  as  put  in  their  fruiting  pots  we  had  some 
trellis-work  laid  over  the  hot-water  pipes  on  which 
to   set  them ;    then   they  received   a   Pine-house 
temperature  from  85°  to  90°  after  the  house  was 
shut  up  in  the  afternoon,  with  plenty  of  moisture 
in  the  atmosphere.  The  canes  were  tied  up  close  to 
the  glass,  at  least  as  close  as  we  could  get  them 
without  injuring  the  leaves.  By  the  end  of  August 
or  early  in  September  they  were  brown  and  quite 
hard  with  plump  buds,  as  we  generally  stopped 
the  leader  at  9  feet  or  10  feet  from  the  pot.    They 
never  had  any  manure  water,  and  yet  the  canes 
would  be  of  the  strongest  description.     I  advise 
keeping  them  in  heat  for  a  considerable  time  after 
the  canes  show  signs  of  ripeness.  While  the  leaves 
are  green,   the  eyes  at   the   base   are   becoming 
plump ;    the   incipient    bunches    are  then   being 
fashioned  and  prepared  for  the  early  start  they 
are    expected    to    make    ne.xt    season.      Some 
might  insist  on  turning   the  Vines  out-of-doors  to 
ripen.     This  ought    not  to    be  done.      It  is  not 
necessary  to  turn  them  out  at  all.     By  gradually 
withholding  water  the    leaves  will    assume    the 
golden  tints  of    ripeness  and  drop.     After   that 
place  them  in  a  cool  house,  and  cut  them  back  to 
the  required  length  of  rod,  say  7  feet  or  8  feet. 
They  may  be 

Started  in  a  few  weeks,  very  gently  at  first  ; 
45°  to  50°  as  a  night  temperature  is  enough.  A 
very  gentle  bottom-heat  will  cause  the  buds  to 
start  more  regularly,  but  it  must  not  be  much  ; 
70°  to  75°  would  be  sufficient ;  more  might  be  in- 
jurious. Syringe  the  Vines  every  day  with  tepid 
water ;  this  will  greatly  help  to  promote  the 
swelling  of  the  buds.  Apply  a  rich  surface 
dressing,  and  also  give  weak  manure  water  as 
soon  as  the  Grapes  aie  set.  Tying,  training,  and 
the  ordinary  routine  of  Vine  culture  are  well 
known,  and  need  not  be  further  dwelt  upon  here. 

J.  Douglas. 

CRACKING  IN  MELONS. 

In  his  interesting  remarks  on  fruit  cracking 
'■  J.  S.  W."  (p.  536)  asserts  that  Melons  ripening 
on  plants  witli  good  foliage  are  the  least  liable  to 
crack  badly.  This  is  not  my  experience  ;  in  fact, 
with  us  the  reverse  is  the  case,  the  fruit  on  the 
healthiest,  best-grown  plants  being,  under  certain 
conditions,  much  given  to  cracking.  We,  too, 
found  that  the  withholding  of  water  at  the  roots 
is  no  preventive  ;  neither  will  partly  severing  the 
stalks  do  any  good,  especially  when  the  slightest 
crack  is  visible.  Nothing  in  our  case  but  early 
ventilation  and  the  maintenance  of  a  drier  atmo- 
sphere will  prove  effective,  and  that  only  at  times. 
It  is  after  a  spell  of  dull  weather  we  experience 
the  greatest  difficulty,  the  atmosphere  being  then 
highly  charged  with  moisture,  and  on  this  a 
sudden  burst  of  bright  sunshine  appears  to  act  in 
a  manner  very  prejudicial  to  any  juicy,  ripening 
fruit.  Whether  the  heat  and  moisture  cause  the 
skins  to  contract,  or  whether  they  cause  the 
sugary  matter  contained  in  the  fruits  to  swell  and 
thereljy  burst  them,  I  cannot  determine,  but  burst 
they  do,  and  often  in  a  very  provoking  manner. 
All  we  can  do  is  to  slightly  ventilate  early  on  clear 
mornings,  and  rather  freely  on  dull  days  should  a 
sudden  change  occur.  Some  varieties  are  more 
liable  to  burst  than  others,  none  with  which  I 
am  acquainted  being  so  bad  as  Victory  of  Bath. 
At  one  time  this  variety  was  relied  upon  for  the 
very  earliest  crops,  but  as  we  could  not  afford  to 
favour  it  at  the  expense  of  later  and  more  valu- 
able sorts,  it  had  to  be  discarded  in  favour  of  a 
true  form  of  Blenheim  Orange,  the  latter  ripen- 
ing quickly  and  seldom  cracking.  Our  worst  mis- 
fortune this  season  was  with  William  Tillery  ; 
several  handsome  fruits  of  which,  averaging  7 
pounds  in  weight,  bursted  badly,  and  were  quite 
spoilt  for  the  purpose  for  which  we  particularly 


required  them.  Better  than  these  cracked  fruits 
I  never  tasted  ;  in  fact,  most  that  were  cracked, 
as  well  as  Cherries  and  Plums,  are  very  good 
though  greatly  impaired  in  value.  W.  I.  M. 


Premature  ripening  of  Pears.— Our  ex- 
perience this  season  with  Pears  is  similar  to  that 
of  Mr.  Wildsmith,  recorded  in  The  Garden  (p. 
498).  For  the  past  fortnight  we  have  been  using 
Josephine  de  Malines  in  first-rate  condition,  and 
occasionally  well-ripened  examples  of  Ne  Plus 
Meuris.  Beurre  Ranee  is,  likewise,  becoming  ripe, 
and  will  have  to  be  used  shortly,  instead  of  keep- 
ing good  till  February.  I  never  recollect  these 
late  Pears  ripening  so  early  before,  but  I  well  re- 
member that  a  few  years  back  many  autumn  Pears 
were  unusually  late  in  ripening,  notablj'  in  our 
case  Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Thompson's,  and  Beurre 
Superfin.  This  occurred  during  an  unusually  wet 
season.  In  the  present  instance  we  have  the  re- 
verse happening  during  a  season  remarkable  for  a 
long  period  of  drought  during  the  late  summer. 
This,  coupled  with  the  exceptionally  warm 
autumn,  in  a  great  measure  is,  I  believe,  the  cause 
of  Pears  being  in  fit  condition  for  dessert  much 
earlier  than  usual.  Beurro  Diel  has  this  year  been 
extra  fine  from  an  east  wall,  on  which  in  several 
previous  years  we  did  not  succeed  in  ripening  it 
to  perfection  on  our  gravelly  soil.  Duchesse 
d'Angoulcme  with  us  is  hardly  ever  presentable 
for  dessert.  We  had  a  few  this  autumn  that  were 
better  than  usual,  but  not  first-rate.  Thompson's 
stands  invariably  in  the  front  rank,  so  also  does 
Beurre  Superfin.  Easter  Beurre  with  us  is  scarcely 
worth  the  room  which  it  occupies,  while  further 
south  very  fine  examples  of  it  I  well  remember 
were  nearly  every  season  gathered  from  a  tree  on 
a  south-east  wall. — James  Hudson,  Gimnerslury 
Iloitae. 

Coal  tar  and  'Vines.— As  the  person  who 
started  the  discussion  on  the  above  topic  in  The 
Garden  (p.  364),  permit  me  to  say  a  few  words 
in  reply  to  the  several  correspondents  who  have 
followed  me  in  the  matter.  First,  "  J.  S.  W."  says 
(p.  407)  that  he  thinks  my  evidence  as  to  coal  tar 
killing  the  mealy  bug  on  our  Vines  is  "  only  at 
best  negative,''  and  infers  that  it  was  the  cleansing 
the  Vines  and  dressing  the  walls  and  woodwork 
with  paraffin  that  killed  the  bug.  I  differ  from  him 
on  this  point  most  conclusively.  My  reasons  for 
doing  so  are  that  each  jear  for  the  past  eleven 
years  the  Vines  in  question  have  had  the  same 
thorough  cleansing  with  "  strong  soap  and  water  ;'' 
and  although  the  woodwork  was  not  dressed  with 
paraffin,  yet  twice  during  that  period  the  house 
has  had  three  coats  of  paint,  the  sashes  being  re- 
moved both  times,  so  that  the  work  could  be  tho- 
roughly done.  Under  these  circumstances  I 
think  I  am  entitled  to  say  that  my  evidence  is 
"  positive,"  not  "  negative."  I  am  the  more  en- 
titled to  claim  this,  seeing  that  at  page  486  I  am 
corroborated  by  two  correspondents,  neither  of 
whom  is  personally  known  to  me;  I  am  also  sup- 
ported by  your  shrewd,  practical  correspondent,  Mr. 
Baines  (p.  471).  "  G.  M.'s"  notes  (p.  538)  have  no 
bearing  on  the  subject  at  issue  at  all,  as  applying 
a  mixture  of  clay  and  tar  to  Vine  stems  when 
dormant  is  quite  a  different  matter  altogether  from 
painting  hot-water  pipes  with  coal  tar,  the 
latter  being,  as  is  well  known,  a  very  unwise  thing 
to  do.  In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  say  that  I  have 
as  grea:  a  horror  as  any  gardener  of  smearing 
fruit  trees  generally  in  fruit  houses  with  mixtures 
of  any  description,  but  when  one  has  an  evil  to 
contend  with,  it  is  well  to  know  a  harmless  re- 
medy ;  hence  my  giving  my  experience  with  coal 
tar 'and  clay  to  kill  mealy  bug  on  Vines  — J. 
Clayton,  Grlmston. 


Lizards  (T.  P/tt).— The  animal  you  forw.irdcd  is  a 
sma'l  male  specimen  of  the  common  lizard  (Zootoca  vivi- 
p.ira),  often  abundant  on  heaths  and  commons.  It  is  a 
useful  and  perfectly  harmless  little  creature.  It  feeds  en- 
tirely on  insects,  which  it  catches  by  darting  at  them  with 
Kreat  rapidity.  Its  favourite  food  is  flies  of'various  kinds, 
but  it  will  eat  other  sorts.  The  young  of  this  species  are 
born  aUve.  The  other  British  species,  the  sand  lizard  (La 
certa  agilis)  lays  eggs  in  warm,  sandy  places,  from  which 
the  young  are  hatched.— G.  S.  S. 


5106.— Liquid    manure   in   'winter.— As 

"  C.  M.'s  "  trees  are,  no  donbt,  already  too  vigorous, 
it  would   be  superfluous,  if    not   mischievous,  to 
further  enrich  their  root  runs  with  manure,  either 
liquid  or  solid.     Were  they  otherwise,  however, 
trees  grown   on    such  light  soil  as  he  describes 
would  be  benefited  by  liquid  manure  in  winter. 
The  extra    amount  of    moisture    thus    given    to 
the    roots    could    hardly    barm    with    a    porous 
bottom    of    thin    sand,  while    the    porous  earth 
would    act    as     a     sieve    or    a    filter,    and     re- 
tain moit  or  all  of  the  enriching  properties  of 
the   sewage  on  its   passage  through,  discharging 
it    into    the    nearest  outlet  almost   pure  water. 
Such  being  the  case,  the  application  of  sewage  to 
vegetable  ground  in  winter  also  enriches  it.     Of 
course  on  tenacious  soils  with  imperfect  drainage 
this  excess  of    water  applied   with  the  sewage 
would  do  more  harm  than  the  manurial  residuum 
left  from  the  sewage  would  do  good.     But  this 
would  not  be  the  case  on  such  soils  as  those  de- 
scribed by  your   correspondent.     About  the  finest 
Onions  ever  seen  hy  the  writer  were  grown  on  the 
same  bed  ten  or  raoie  years  to  his  knowledge. 
This  piece  of  ground  had  no  manure,  but  house 
slops    and    soapsuds    with    a     little    soot    from 
a  cottage  chimney  in  which  wood  chiefly  was 
burnt.     The  Onions  continued  to  thrive,  and  were 
always  free  from  grub  at  a  time  and  in  a  district 
where  that  pest  was  so  persistent  as  to  direct 
my  special  attention  to  this  particular  bed.    How- 
ever, as  a  rule,  there  is  considerable  waste  in  ap- 
plying liquid  manure  direct  to  uncropped  land  in 
winter.    By  pouring  it  over  the  heap  of  refuse  and 
rubbish,  all  of  which  "  C.  M."  carefully  conserves, 
this  would  much  improve  it,  none  of  the  manurial 
properties  of  the  liquid  being  wasted.— D.  T.  F. 


Flower  Garden. 

SOME  OF  THE  MORE  STRIKING 
BINDWEEDS. 
What  a  host  of  rich  garden  plants  are  to  be  found 
among  the  some  800  species  belonging  to  the 
Bindweed  family,  and  how  few  of  them  are  cub 
tivated  I  "  Veronica's "  note  on  the  beautiful 
Ipoma;a  rubro-coerulea  directs  attention  to  one  of 
the  very  finest  of  the  Ipoma;as,  long  an  inmate  of 
old-fashioned  gardens,  but  about  which  the  present 
generation  of  gardeners  appear  to  know  or  care 
but  little.  We  are  indebted  to  "  Veronica,"  too,  for 
looking  up  and  bringing  to  light  more  than  one 
old  garden  favourite  whose  good  qualities  have 
been  forgotten  or  ignored  ;  and  in  the  case  of  this 
Ipom;ca  he  has  ferretted  out  a  real  treasure,  whose 
beauty  is  of  the  very  highest  order,  even  among 
bell  or  trumpet- flowered  tropical  Bindweeds.  I 
know  a  garden  in  which  this  plant  is  grown  to 
perfection,  the  roof  of  an  intermediate  house 
being  literally  covered  with  its  shining  green  fo- 
liage and  large  sky-blue  trumpets  during  the 
winter  months.  As  many  as  500  flowers  have 
been  counted  at  one  time  on  this  plant. 
When  cut  just  before  they  expand  and  placed 
in  dishes  of  water,  these  flowers  have  a 
most  beautiful  effect  when  placed  on  the 
dinner  table,  lasting  the  whole  evening  and  dis- 
playing a  perfect  kaleidoscope  of  colours  under 
the  influence  of  gaslight.  A  variety  of  colours  is 
perceptible  even  during  the  daytime  in  the  flowers 
produced  by  this  plant.  Flowering  at  this  season  of 
the  year  gives  this  Ipomaaa  additional  value,  for  al- 
though each  flower  lasts  but  a  day,  there  is  an  endless 
succession  of  them  for  nearly  two  months.  Seeds 
of  I.  rubro-ccerulea  may  be  procured  from  any  re- 
spectable seedsman  for  a  few  pence,  and  if  sown 
in  June  and  grown  on,  feeding  a  little  now  and 
then  with  liquid  manure,  the  rich  floral  display 
above  described  may  be  enjoyed  by  all  who  pos- 
sess a  stove  or  warm  conservatory.  Mrs.  Horsfall's 
Ipomasa,  too,  has  held  its  own  as  a  first-rate 
flowering  stove  plant.  At  this  season,  and  again 
in  early  summer,  it  bears  a  large  crop  of  pendulous 
bunches  of  purple-rose  bell-shaped  flowers,  which 
pen  one  after  the  other  in  quick  succession,  and 
which  even  in  bud  are  ornamental,  the  buds 
having  the  appearance  of  berries  before  opening. 
It    requires    a    moist  stove    and    liberal  treat- 
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ment  at  the  root  all  the  year  round.  It  is 
a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  whence  it  was 
introduced  some  fifty  years  ago.  I.  Leari  is 
another  well-known  stove  species  whose  freely- 
produced  large  lilac  flowers  are  very  ornamental 
during  the  summer  months.  This,  along  with  I. 
Batatas,  sometimes  called  Batatas  paniculata,  pro- 
duces a  tuberous  rootstook  from  which  the  long 
climbing  branches  are  developed  annually.  I 
purpurea,  or  Convolvulus  major,  is  the  well-known 
Morning  Glory,  a  common  garden  plant  all  over 
the  civilised  world.  We  all  know  the  handsome 
white,  blue,  carmine,  rose,  and  variegated  flowers 
of  this  beautiful  Bindweed,  and  there  are  few 
annuals  more  worthy  of  a  yard  or  so  of  flower 
border  here  and  there  than  this  and  a  few  Pea- 
sticks,  round  which  it  can  twine  its  slender  stems, 
thickly  laden  with  many-coloured  trumpets.  For 
covering  old  hedges  or  iron  fences  no  plant  is 
better  adapted  than  the  Morning  Glory  of  South 
America.  The  many  coloured  flowers  of  this  plant 
are  the  result  of  cultivation,  the  original  colour 
being  deep  violet.  I.  hederacea,  or  Pharbitis  Nil, 
is  a  hairy-leaved,  blue-flowered  species  to  be  met 
with  now  and  then,  but  not  nearly  so  frequently 
as  from  its  ornamental  character  it  deserves  to  be. 
And  now  let  us  advert  to  the  lost  beauties  of  the 
genus,  or,  if  not  lost,  hidden  in  some  old-fashioned 
garden  such  as  that  where  "  Veronica  "  met  with 
the  beautiful  rubro-coerulean  species.  I.  Turpe- 
thum  is  a  luxuriant  growing  species,  with  large 
pure  white  flowers,  common  in  Asia,  and  cultivated 
in  the  West  Indies,  but,  although  introduced  into 
this  country  many  years  ago,  apparently  no  longer 
cultivated.  I.  pes-capra3,  or  I.  maritima,  is  in  cul- 
tivation at  Kew,  where  it  flowered  last  summer, 
and  proved  itself  to  be  a  beautiful  stove  climber. 
It  is  a  common  sea-coast  plant  in  the  Tropics  of 
both  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  where  it  often 
plays  an  important  part  as  a  sand-binder,  thus 
preventing  the  sea  from  making  inroads  into  the 
land.  In  Ceylon  it  is  one  of  the  commonest  of 
shore  plants,  strewing  the  sand  for  miles  with  its 
two-lobed  leaves  and  violet  or  lilac  flowers.  The 
leaves  resemble  in  form  a  goat's  foot,  from  which 
the  specific  name  is  derived.  I.  acuminata,  a  blue- 
flowered  species ;  I.  paniculata,  with  flowers  in 
corymbs  of  about  twelve,  and  large,  bell-shaped, 
deep  purple  corolla,  are  some  of  the  finest  of  the 
tropical  Bindweeds  that  have  been  cultivated  here, 
but  appear  to  be  either  rare  or  lost  altogether. 

B. 


ANDROSACE  LANUGINOSA. 

Since  this  alpine  plant  was  brought  from  the 
Himalayas  we  have  received  A.  sarmentosa  from 
the  same  quarter,  and  the  latter  is  more  woolly 
even  than  the  present  species,  which  is  named  in 
allusion  to  that  characteristic.  It  may  be  useful 
to  remember  this,  because,  though  the  two  forms 
are  otherwise  distinct,  they  have  been  confounded 
by  amateurs,  which  may  easily  happen  in  the 
case  of  two  plants  so  nearly  allied  and  compara- 
tively new  or  little  known.  The  thick  and  flattened 
coating  of  hair  on  A.  lanuginosa  gives  the  foliage 
a  silvery  appearance.  The  leaves  are  lance-shaped 
and  I  inch  or  IJ  inches  long,  arranged  in  rosette- 
like tufts  on  straggling,  stolon-like,  prostrate 
stems.  Under  cultivation  the  flowers  appear  early 
in  summer,  and  in  the  case  of  vigorous  plants  con- 
tinue to  be  produced  until  late  in  the  autumn. 
The  slender  scapes  are  from  4  inches  to  8  inches 
long,  and  carry  rather  large  clusters  or  umbels  of 
variously  coloured  flowers.  The  primary  colour  is 
a  soft  red,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  age  of  the 
bloom,  such  tints  as  white,  yellow,  and  carmine 
are  more  or  less  developed.  A  well-grown  plant 
of  this  Androsaoe  is  when  in  flower  a  lovely  ob- 
ject ;  all  the  species,  indeed,  are  attractive,  but 
this  is  more  so  than  the  rest,  owing  to  its  richness 
of  colour,  size  of  the  flower-heads,  and  its 
prolonged  season  of  flowering.  Fortunately, 
too,  of  a  genus  requiring  some  special  treat- 
ment, this  is  one  of  the  easiest  to  manage. 
Of  its  hardiness  in  our  climate  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  though  it  prospers  better  in  some  parts 
than  in  others ;  on  our  west  coast  and  in  Ireland 
it  does  well.    My  experience  of  it  is  that  it  can 


endure  very  low  temperatures,  but  that  during 
wet  winters  the  crowns  rot  from  moisture  held 
about  them  by  the  hairy  foliage  ;  if  sheltered, 
without,  excluding  light  and  air  or  moisture  from 
the  roots,  no  difliculty  need  be  apprehended.  It 
may  be  grown  finely  in  pots,  and  this  method 
allows  of  its  being  transferred  to  a  cold,  airy  frame 
during  winter.  It  js  useless  trying  to  grow  thi.s 
or  any  other  of  the  genus  on  rockwork  unless  pro- 
vided with  solid  veins  of  soil  capable  of  being 
kept  thoroughly  moist;  if  the  stones  are  large  and 
well  sunken,  Androsaces  will  succeed  in  the  slop- 
ing strips  of  earth  between  them.  It  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  their  long  silky  roots  seek  food 
in  deep  cool  soil,  and  that  they  cannot  endure  the 
least  drought.  On  rockwork  of  the  character  just 
described  the  roots  will  be  well  provided  for,  but 
they  can  hardly  be  retained  in  pots,  even  for  a 
year,  if  the  plants  are  doing  well,  and  I  may  add 
that  the  pots  should  always  be  plunged.  This 
should  be  done  either  in  fibre  or  sand.  Ashes  are 
too  hot  and  dry  in  summer.     So  important  is  it  to 


Androscice  lanvginosa. 

preserve  the  roots  from  the  effects  of  heat  and 
drought,  that  I  would  not  lift  plants  out  of  the  plun- 
ging material  during  a  hot  day.  Pot  culture  always 
has  this  drawback,  too,  viz.,  that  the  roots  go 
through  the  holes  like  a  silky  fleece,  and  when  the 
pots  are  moved  a  check  from  the  wholesale  loss  of 
root  power  is  experienced.  Lately  I  have  so  plunged 
the  pots  in  well-firmed  sand  that  a  hollow  space 
exists  under  each  pot,  and  it  is  interesting  to  lift 
the  pots  and  examine  the  tassel-like  tuft  of  roots 
bespangled  with  globules  of  moisture.  A  capital 
compost  for  this  class  of  alpines  is  fine  peat  or 
leaf-mould  largely  mixed  with  sandstone  and  brick 
grit ;  silky  loam  may  be  added  for  most  of  them, 
and  for  the  species  under  notice  will  answer  alone. 
In  propagating  it  the  wiry  stems  should  be  taken 
with  all  possible  length  in  summer.  Insert  them 
as  cuttings  in  moist,  but  sweet  soil  so  deeply,  that 
the  tufts  of  foliage  rest  thereon.  Allow  full  sun- 
shine after  a  week  or  two,  but  leave  the  young 
stock  undisturbed  until  the  next  year's  growing 
season  comes  round,  and  shelter  from  wet  in 
winter,  as  in  the  case  of  established  plants.  I  have 
found  it  to  be  a  bad  practice  to  disturb  the  roots 
of  Androsaces  just  before  or  during  winter.  They 
should  be  divided  or  repotted  much  in  the  same 
way  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  allied  Auriculas. 
They  ma}-  also  be  increased  by  pegging  down  the 
stem  or  fixing  them  down  with  small  stones.  Seed 
may  also  be  had,  but  I  have  never  raised  plants 
in  that  way.  J.  WOOD. 

Kirksiall, 


IRIS  SUSIANA. 

"  Veronica  "  says  (p.  525)  about  this :  "By  taking 
up  the  roots  after  the  leaves  die  off  in  summer 
and  keeping  them  out  of  the  ground  until  the 
worst  of  winter  weather  is  over,  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  way  of  treating  this  plant.  If  any  of  your 
readers  are  usually  successful,  their  course  of 
treatment  will  be  most  welcome."  Professor 
Foster,  of  Cambridge,  is  the  right  person  to  speak, 
ex  cathedra,  about  a  matter  of  this  sort ;  but  in 
case  the  above  sentences  do  not  meet  his  eye  or 
he  is  too  busy  to  notice  them,  I  will  comply,  in 
few  words,  with  "  Veronica's  "  suggestion.  If  he 
and  I  were  to  have  the  care  of  the  same  plant,  it 
would  only  be  in  the  ground  for  a  very  few  months 
during  the  year,  for  he  digs  up  Iris  susiana  just 
when  it  is  replanted  by  me,  and  it  is,  mce  versa, 
left  by  him  to  take  care  of  itself  when  I  am  sure 
it  should  be  guarded  from  wet.  Some  instructions 
of  Herr  Max  Leichtlin  first  opened  my  eyes  to  the 
course  which  should  be  pursued.  During  the 
whole  of  the  summer  months  not  a  drop  of  water 
should  come  near  this  plant,  and  during  the  winter 
months  it  can  shift  for  itself.  I  do  not  find  that 
it  suffers  in  the  latter  case  from  neglect,  and,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  it  is  just  the  same  on  Dr.  Fos- 
ter's bleak  hill. 

The  only  part  of  the  problem  that  requires  any 
consideration  is  how  best  to  keep  it  dry  in  the 
summer.  This  must  either  be  done  by  a  frame 
put  over  the  plants,  or  they  must  be  taken  up  bodily 
and  kept  in  a  greenhouse  from  May  to  September. 
I  am  not  quite  sure  which  of  these  two  methods  is 
best.  Max  Leichtlin  always  prefers  the  first.  I 
have  tried  the  second  with  success.  But  I  shall 
know  more  about  this  if  all  be  well  in  the  spring 
of  next  year.  I  have  left  some  of  these  Irises  in 
the  ground  (kept  dry  of  course),  I  have  put  others 
on  a  shelf  in  full  sun  in  the  greenhouse,  and  I  have 
kept  some  in  a  box  full  of  sand.  If  "Veronica" 
lives  anywhere  near  here,  and  will  give  me  the 
honour  of  a  visit  towards  the  end  of  April  or  be- 
ginning of  May,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  him 
some  very  good  specimens  of  Iris  susiana  and  Iris 
iberica  in  blossom,  and  also  to  have  made  up  my 
mind  as  to  whether  it  is  best  to  leave  the  plants  in 
summer  in  the  ground  or  to  take  them  up  and  to 
keep  them  under  glass.  I  have  not  so  far  found 
that  the  little  rootlets  are  injured  in  the  latter 
way,  as  was  feared  might  be  the  case. — H.  Ew- 
BANK,  St.  John's,  Ityde. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  success  in 

the  cultivation  of  this  plant  depends  on  a  thorough 
resting  time  in  summer.  If  "  Veronica"  (p.  525) 
will  cover  up  his  plants  with  glass  from  June  to 
September,  there  will  be  every  chance  of  success. 
Plants  thus  thoroughly  roasted  and  rested  will 
stand  wet  and  cold  and  flower  well ;  so  treated, 
they  may  be  potted  in  light  rich  soil,  and  under 
the  protection  of  a  frame  or  glass  house  will  be  in 
flower  a  fortnight  earlier  than  those  in  the  open. 
I.  susianais  the  principal  representative  of  a  group 
of  Irises  which  are  termed  Onccyclus,  all  the 
species  belonging  to  which  aie  remarkable  for 
their  singular  and  beautiful  colour.^,  and  for  the 
classic  form  of  their  flowers.  There  is  every  proba- 
bility that  within  the  next  two  or  three  years  a 
number  of  species  of  this  group  will  be  distributed, 
the  flowers  of  which  are  purple,  dark  red,  pale  and 
dark  blue,  as  well  as  yellow,  all  new  to  cultivation, 
and  which  will  attract  the  attention  of  all  lovers 
of  these,  so  to  speak,  eccentric  plants. — Max 
Leichtlin,  Baden-Baden. 


Permanent   bulb   beds. — Many   of    the 

hardier  kinds  of  bulbs,  such  as  Daffodils,  Jonquils, 
single  Tulips,  &c.,  are  most  useful  for  furnishing 
cut  flowers,  and  I  find  that  if  left  in  the  soil  for 
several  years  undisturbed  they  do  far  better  than 
if  annually  lifted.  As  they  make  their  leaf  growth 
and  die  down  again  early  in  the  season,  they  may 
be  economically  grown  as  regards  space  along 
with  plants  that  flower  in  summer  and  autumn. 
The  plan  which  I  adopt  is  to  set  out  beds  about 
4  feet  or  5  feet  wide,  with  alleys  between  them 
for  convenience  in  gathering  the  flowers.  In 
planting  Carnations,  Phloxes,  PEeonies,  Larkspurs, 
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Eoses,  and  hosts  of  other  good  things  for  cutting 
in  the  same  beds,  I  set  them  in  cross  rows 
at  good  distances  apart,  and  then  put  in  an 
intermediate  row  of  bulbs.  I  find  that  mixtures 
of  this  liind  get  on  extremely  well  together.  If 
the  soil  is  deeply  cultivated  and  enriched  before 
planting,  a  top-dressing  of  leaf-mould  or  manure 
is  all  they  will  require  for  two  or  three  years, 
when  both  plants  and  bulbs  will  need  lifting  and 
dividing ;  and  now  that  the  demand  for  cut  flowers 
is  increasing  beyond  ordinary  sources  of  supply 
being  able  to  meet  it,  I  can  lieartily  recommend 
this  practice  to  others.  At  Easter  and  Whitsuntide, 
when  these  earl)'  flowering  bulbs  come  in,  there  is 
always  a  great  demand  for  both  indoor  and  church 
decorations,  and  Daffodils  are  exceptionally  well 
suited  for  such  purposes. — J.  Gboom,  Gosport. 


ORCHIDS. 


THE  OnCHID  ALBUM 

For  December  contains  coloured  plates  of  the  fol- 
lowing, viz.  :  Laelia  harpophylla,  a  pretty  species, 
with  orange-red  flowers  in  the  way  of  Lajlia 
cinnabarina.  This,  when  exhibited  at  South  Ken- 
sington, about  three  years  ago,  by  Sir  Trevor  Law- 
rence, was  not  much  known,  but,  being  a  fine 
form,  it  was  greatly  admired.  It  has  since  then 
been  introduced  in  quantities,  but  the  ordinary 
forms  of  it  are  far  behind  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's 
original  plant.  Prof.  Reichenbach  suggests  that 
it  may  be  a  mule  between  a  Brassavola  and  Laslia 
cinnabarina,  but  being  found  in  a  wild  state  in 
thousands,  this  hypothesis  seems  doubtful.  It  is 
more  slender  in  growth  and  much  taller  than  L. 
cinnabarina,  but  it  grows  and  flowers  freely  under 
the  same  treatment,  succeeding  best  in  a  winter 
temperature  of  from  .50°  to  55°  as  a  minimum. 
It  is  now  at  rest,  preparatory  to  flowering  in 
spring.  Its  flowers  are  well  adapted  for  button- 
holes and  small  bouquets.  The  next  plate  is  a 
very  fine  one  of  Odontoglossum  Alexandra;  var. 
Cooksoni,  the  flowers  of  which  are  pure  white,  of 
large  size,  heavily  blotched,  and  spotted  with 
reddish  brown.  The  same  form  has  appeared  in 
several  collections,  and  as  the  spotting  seems  to 
vary  with  the  strength  of  the  plants  and  the  treat- 
ment which  they  receive,  and  as  the  owners  of  the 
various  plants  attach  their  own  names  or  that  of 
their  friends  to  them,  confusion  amongst  them  is 
likely  to  arise.  This  particular  form  is  well  worth 
a  varietal  name,  but  the  first  to  flower  it  ought 
to  have  tlie  privilege  of  naming  it. 

Cypripedium  Spicerianum  makes  a  charming 
plate,  and  as  this  is  proving  itself  to  be  one  of 
the  prettiest  of  recent  introductions,  and  ought 
to  be  grown  in  every  garden,  a  few  cultural  notes 
respecting  it  may  be  useful.  It  is  said  by  its  in- 
troducers that  "  it  grows  on  almost  perpendicular 
rocks,  from  which  the  plants  are  loosened  with 
sticks,  and  so  let  down,  during  the  months  of  May 
and  September."  Thus  situated,  water  is  constantly 
tricklingdownon  it.  Itis further  said  thatit  ought 
not  to  be  grown  in  a  hothouse  during  the  winter 
months.  The  editor,  however,  advises  it  to  have 
the  same  treatment  as  C.  Stonei,  which  does 
best  in  the  warmest  house.  Messrs.  Veitch  grow  it 
with  their  Phalajnopsids.  I  also  give  it  the  same 
treatment,  and  find  it  to  grow  and  flower  as  freely 
as  C.  insigne.  I  potted  a  plant  of  it  about  twelve 
months  ago  in  good  compost,  consisting  of  turfy 
peat  and  Sphagnum,  and  on  turning  it  out  a  month 
since  the  whole  mass  of  compost  and  drainage 
was  full  of  strong  healthy  roots. 

An  exceedingly  fine  spike  of  Dendrobium 
Dearei  completes  the  number.  This  is  also  proving 
itself  to  be  a  very  handsome  Dendrobe.  The  pure 
white  flowers,  with  just  a  dash  of  pale  green  at 
the  base  of  the  lip,  are  useful  in  a  cut  state,  as 
they  last  long  in  good  condition.  It  is  stated 
that  as  many  as  thirty  flowers  have  been  produced 
on  one  stem.  The  plant  seems  to  require  much 
the  same  treatment  asD.  formosum,viz.,  growingit 
near  the  glass  in  the  warmest  house,  either  in  pots 
or  baskets,  but  probably  it  will,  like  D.  formosum, 
Bncoeed  best  in  baskets,  with  not  too  much  potting 


material  placed  round  the  roots.     It  is  stated  to 
be  a  native  of  Mindanao,  Philippine  Islands. 

J.  Douglas. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  DRAINAGE  FOR  ORCHIDS. 

If  there  is  a  difliculty  in  the  cultivation  of  some 
of  these  plants,  it  is  comprised  in  the  word  drain- 
age. In  every  other  respect  they  are  the  best- 
conditioned,  easily  managed,  and  most  accommo- 
dating plants  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  If  an 
Erica,  an  Azalea,  or  even  an  ordinary  greenhouse 
or  stove  plant  received  but  a  fourth  part  of  the 
maltreatment  to  which  Orchids  are,  even  in  these 
days,  sometimes  subjected,  they  would  perish,  be 
consigned  to  the  rubbish  heap,  and  be  forgotten ; 
while  the  good-natured  Orchid  would  still  hold  on 
to  dear  life  with  all  the  determined  tenacity  of 
which  it  is  so  capable.  Abundant,  thoroughly 
perfect,  and  continuous  drainage,  however,  it  seems 
to  demand  with  all  the  forcible  energy  of  which 
still  life  is  sometimes  capable  of  showing.  How 
strange  it  is  that  we  so  often  allow  the  mute 
cravings  of  these  gems  we  love  so  dearly  to  go 
unheeded  and  unanswered !  Drainage  in  the 
purest  and  most  perfect  sense  of  the  word  they 
do  require,  and  must  have,  else  their  charming 
verdure  soon  pales  to  a  sickly  and  unhealthy  hue ; 
they  fail  to  produce  their  gorgeous  blossoms,  and 
eventually,  after  severe  and  persistent  struggles, 
not  unattended  with  palpable  warnings  of  their 
portended  fate,  they  linger  out  a  miserable  and 
wretched  existence,  and  ultimately  die.  It  is  not 
at  all  surprising  that  they  should  demand  such 
ample  drainage  if  we  examine  their  method  of 
growth  in  their  native  habitats.  Even  the  ter- 
restrial species,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  do 
not  require  their  roots  to  be  constantly  immersed 
in  water  ;  even  these  are  said  to  prefer  the  whole- 
someness  of  a  running  stream  to  a  stagnant 
pool.  But  a  stagnant  pool  in  the  Tropics  is 
not  so  disastrous  to  them  as  is  a  flower-pot 
partly  filled  with  sour  peat  or  a  mass  of  rotten 
Sphagnum  in  our  close,  ill-ventilated  hothouses, 
where  the  atmosphere  is  kept  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible at  all  times  to  the  point  of  saturation.  As 
to  the 

Epiphytal  species,  they  utterly  detest  and 
abhor  anything  approaching  stagnation  at  the 
root ;  hence  the  wise  provision  with  which  Nature 
has  endued  them — that  of  having  a  creeping,  nay, 
in  some  instances  it  may  almost  be  called  a  run- 
ning, stem,  so  rapidly  do  they  climb  even  the 
tallest  branch  or  tree  in  their  native  homes.  This 
constant  attempt  on  their  part  to  obtain  clean  and 
fresh  root  space,  avoiding  that  which  is  dead  and 
adhering  firmly  to  that  which  is  alive,  healthy  and 
wholesome,  should  teach  a  lesson  to  all  of  us 
who  have  not  hitherto  taken  special  care  about 
the  kind  of  material  on  which  we  place  them 
so  long  as  it  is  capable  of  being  called  peat, 
nor  to  see  that  the  Moss  in  which  their  roots 
are  often  too  freely  embedded  is  at  least  free 
from  filth  and  decaj',  and  so  arranged  as  to 
secure  a  natural  and  eflicient  passage  for  the 
copious  supplies  of  water  required  to  pass  through 
it.  With  some  cultivators  it  seems  a  suflicient 
provision  for  drainage  if  the  pot  be  loopholed  in 
all  directions,  filled  three  parts  full  with  broken 
potsherds  and  charcoal,  and  then  heaped  up  with 
alternate  layers  of  peat  and  JIoss  in  the  most  in- 
discriminate and  careless  fashion.  Drainage  such 
as  the  Orchid  loves  is  not  secured  by  such  means, 
nor  will  the  materials  so  jumbled  together  con- 
tinue healthy  and  sweet  for  any  length  of  time 
under  the  abundant  daily  supplies  of  soft  water 
which  this  plant  requires  during  the  period  of 
active  growth.  Drainage  for  these  plants  means 
not  only  of  the  substratum,  but  of  its  surface  mate- 
rials also ;  therefore,  to  make  use  of  any  kind  of 
peat,  except  that  of  the  best  and  most  suitable 
quality,  should  on  no  account  be  employed. 

The  Moss  also  should  be  collected  free  from 
dirt,  leaves,  and  sticks,  in  patches  or  lumps  just 
as  it  grows  naturally,  without  separating  the  par- 
ticles in  the  least  degree.  In  the  operation  of 
potting  these  lumps  of  Sphagnum  should  be  placed 
an  a  vertical  position  without  disarrangement,  and 


the  peat  also,  after  separating  it  from  the  fine 
particles,  should  be  used  in  rather  large  pieces, 
taking  care  to  keep  the  fibre  perfectly  upright. 
Large  lumps  of  charcoal  should  also  be  inserted 
between  them  at  irregular  intervals.  These 
materials  should  be  made  as  firm  as  possible, 
not  so  much  by  pressure  from  above  as  by  lateral 
pressure,  and  this  should  be  done  with  all  the 
force  which  the  fingers  are  capable  of  exercising. 
Orchids  require  a  very  firm,  and  sometimes  even  a 
solid,  base  i  or  their  roots  to  cling  to ;  anything  which 
is  loose  or  frequently  shifting  is  foreign  to  their 
nature,  and  should  on  no  account  be  used.  Their 
ordinary  foundation  being  the  branch  of  a  tree  or 
piece  of  rock,  in  potting,  these  should,  as  regards 
firmness  and  solidity,  be  imitated  as  exactly  as 
possible.  With  such  materials,  prepared  and  used 
in  the  manner  described,  while  they  will  allow 
water  to  percolate  through  them  with  the  greatest 
freedom,  they  will  not,  even  when  dry,  throw  it 
off  the  surface,  and  thus,  as  is  too  often  the  case, 
prevent  the  inner  roots  receiving  a  proper  supply  ; 
nor  will  they,  from  their  highly  compressed  con- 
dition, hold  in  suspension  too  great  a  quantity 
at  any  time.  The  Moss,  being  placed  in  large 
patches  in  an  upright  position,  will  make  a  free 
growth  ;  nor  will  it  shrivel  up  during  the  dry  sea- 
son, but  will  at  all  times  afford  a  natural  pro- 
tection to  the  surface  roots,  and,  what  is  even 
more  important,  it  will  aid  considerably  in  se- 
curing that  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  show 
is  so  essential  to  the  welfare  of  Orchids — perfect 
drainage.  W.  C.  T. 

POTTING  ORCHIDS. 

I  DO  not  wish  to  unnecessarily  prolong  this  dis- 
cussion, but  would  like  to  point  out  that  Mr.  Catt 
misquotes  what  I  stated  (p.  520).  My  remarks 
were,  "  That  winter  is  the  best  time  for  repotting 
every  Orchid  that  can  be  potted."  By  that  re- 
mark I  meant  all  Orchids  that  were  starting  to 
make  roots.  We  have  finished  repotting  by  far 
the  largest  proportion  of  our  Orchids.  Those  at 
rest  have  not  been  repotted.  All  the  Dendrobiums 
are  yet  at  rest ;  so  also  is  Odontoglossum  citrosmum ; 
the  last  named  we  repot  as  soon  as  it  begins  to 
grow.  For  many  years  we  repotted  our  Orchids 
in  summer,  but  have  gradually  adopted  winter  or 
early  spring  in  preference.  One  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful exhibitors  of  Orchids,  Mr.  John  Ward,  of 
Leyton,  potted  the  bulk  of  his  collection  in  win- 
ter. May  I  ask  Mr.  Catt  if  he  has  proved  from 
practical  experience  thatit  is  wrong  to  pot  Orchids 
in  winter  ?  Further,  has  he  the  same  proof  that  it  is 
wrong  to  pot  newly-imported  Cattleyas  in  drainage 
only  until  roots  begin  to  push  ?  Then,  as  to  venti- 
lation, I  have,  in  all  my  writings,  continually 
urged  its  importance.  Our  Orchid  houses  have 
air  on  night  and  day.  Twenty  years  ago  I  had 
fully  proved  the  importance  of  this.  We  have 
"  hit-and-miss  "  ventilators  in  the  walls  exactly 
opposite  the  hot- water  pipes.  These  admit  a  small 
quantity  of  air,  and  it  is  warmed  by  passing 
amongst  the  pipes  before  it  reaches  the  plants. 
I  had  these  ventilators  arranged  the  same  as  they 
are  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  at  Chelsea,  and 
Mr.  Canham  told  me  some  years  ago  that  the 
ventilators  (apertures  in  the  front  walls)  were  open 
night  and  day.  There  is  a  difference,  surely, 
between  advising  a  cultivator  seeking  for  informa- 
tion to  leave  a  little  air  on  all  night  and  to  say 
give  "  plenty  of  air  at  all  times."  In  certain  states 
of  the  weather  we  have  found  it  necessary — as 
our  houses  are  much  exposed — to  shut  up  close 
either  at  dusk  or  later,  but  some  of  the  venti- 
lators are  opened  a  little  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning.  When  Mr.  Catt  first  engaged  in  this 
controversy  it  was  in  the  interest  of  the  inex- 
perienced. 'An  amateur  with  little  practice  in  air- 
giving  might  open  the  ventilators  wide  night  and 
day,  in  frost  and  sunshine,  just  as  an  amateur 
searching  for  information  was  told  to  put  so  much 
guano  on  the  surface  of  a  15-inch  pot ;  he  took 
the  circumference  of  a  5-inch  one,  applied  the 
guano,  and  killed  his  plant.  One  cannot  be  too 
careful  in  giving  information  in  all  matters  re- 
lating to  culture.  Moreover,  success  in  the  culture 
of  any  class  of  plants  is  not  always  arrived  at  by 
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the  same  means.  A  system  of  culture  that  answers 
well  in  one  place  may  not  do  so  in  another. 

J.  Douglas. 

Odontoglossum   baphicanthum.— Mr. 

Norman  Cookson  sends  from  Oakwood,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  a  spike  of  this  delicately  beautiful 
Odontoglossum,  which  is  still  rare  in  collections. 
It  is  presumably  a  hybrid  between  0.  gloriosum 
and  0.  crispum,  its  flowers  seeming  to  be  exactly 
intermediate  between  tjiose  of  these  two  species. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  narrow  and  pointed  ; 
their  colour  is  pale  sulphur-yellow  spotted  with 
chestnut-brown,  and  the  attenuated  pointed  lip 
spotless. 

Cattleya  exoniensls. — A  flower  of  this 
charming  Orchid,  the  undisputed  queen  of  all 
hybrid  Cattleyas,  has  reached  us  from  Mr. 
McDonald's  collection,  Woodlands  House,  Perth. 
Such  a  fine  Cattleya  as  this  in  flower  at  this 
season  is  indeed  a  treat,  making  one  regret  that 
Its  regular  blooming  time  is  not  at  Christmas. 
The  flower  sent  was  one  of  three  out  from  one 
spike.  The  petals  are  a  beautiful  mauve,  while 
the  shallow  lip  is  of  the  richest  amethyst-crimson 
with  a  dash  of  lemon-yellow  on  the  throat,  and 
exquisitely  frilled  at  the  margins  with  white. 

Lselia  anoeps  Barker!.— This,  the  richest 
coloured  variety  of  L.  anceps,  has  been  sent  to  us 
in  fine  condition  by  Mr.  David  Kemp,  gardener  to 
Mr.  T.  D.  Cunningham  Graham,  Dunlop  House, 
Stewarton,  N.B.,  who  states  that  there  were  four 
such  spikes  as  that  sent  on  one  plant.  The  spike 
in  question  bears  four  lovely  flowers,  the  sepals 
and  petals  of  which  are  deep  rosy  purple,  and  the 
lip  the  intensest  carmine-crimson.  It  is  indeed 
a  very  fine  Orchid  and  particularly  welcome  at 
this  season  of  the  year. 

Dendrobium  superbiens  and  Qoldiei. 

When  these  two  nearly  allied  Dendrobes  are  seen 
side  by  side  in  flower,  as  we  saw  them  the  other 
day  in  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams'  nursery,  their  distinc- 
tiveness is  apparent.  D.  GoJdiei  is  unquestionably 
the  finer  of  the  two,  its  colour  being  deeper  and 
brighter  than  that  of  D.  superbiens.  The  flower, 
moreover,  differs  structurally  from  that  of  D. 
superbiens,  the  lip  being  more  attenuated  and  the 
crest  different.  We  consider  this  one  of  the  finest 
of  all  Australian  Orchids,  and  as  it  flowers  in 
winter  it  is  doubly  valuable. 

Ly caste  gigantea. — This  is  one  of  those 
strangely-coloured  Orchids,  which,  though  not 
showy,  are  sure  to  attract  attention.  It  has  very 
large  flowers — the  largest  of  the  cultivated  species. 
Their  colour  is  a  sort  of  pea-green  shaded  with 
chocolate,  while  the  fringed  lip  has  a  dash  of 
orange  on  it  which  harmonises  well  with  the  gene- 
ral character  of  the  flower.  It  is  now  in  bloom  in 
Mr.  ;B.  S.  Williams' nursery,  in  an  intermediate 
house,  where  also  are  such  showy  kinds  as 
L.  Skinneri  in  variety,  including  the  rare  white 
form  (alba).  There  are  also  in  flower  in 
this  house  •  Epidendrum  erectum,  a  showy  and 
free  flowering  species  with  deep  rose-purple 
blossoms  ;  Cymbidium  Mastersi,  the  pretty  Uttle 
yellow-flowered  Oncidium  cheirophorum,  and 
Pleione  prsecox,  the  last  a  gem.  In  the  East  India 
house  Vandas  are  still  in  bloom,  notably  a  superb 
variety  of  V.  suavis  and  one  of  the  richest 
coloured  forms  of  Saccolabium  giganteum  which 
we  ever  remember  to  have  seen. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Phalsenopsisamabilis.— A  fine  display  of  flowers  of 
this  Phalsenopsis  may  now  be  seen  in  one  of  Mr.  H.  Little's 
Orchid  houses  at  Hilliugdon,  near  Uxbridge.  The  plants 
are  healthy  and  vigorous  and  the  flowers  large,  well  formed, 
and  of  good  substance.  P.  Schilleriana  is  throiving  up  a 
large  crop  of  stout  flower-spikes,  which  when  in  bloom  will 
mi^e  a  fiiie  show.— A.  I. 

Cattleya  luteola. — This  plant  is  now  flowering  in 
the  Orchid  house  at  Kew.  It  is  a  yellow-flowered  species 
belonging  to  the  Aclandice  group,  and  appears  to  be  easy  to 
manage.  I  have  seen  it  under  the  name  C.  Holiordi. 
Although  not  so  gorgeous  in  its  flowers  as  many  of  the 
Cattleyas,  this  species,  from  its  free-growing  and  free- 
flowering  characters,  is  deserving  of  a  place  in  Cattleya 
collections.— B. 


Odontoglossum  grande.— This  we  grow 
in  a  rather  rough  and  ready  manner,  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  our  treatment  suits  it,  for  it  flowers 
every  autumn  with  great  regularity,  and  each  suc- 
ceeding year  it  increases  in  vigour.  The  plant  is 
growing  in  a  mixture  of  rough  peat  and  chopped 
Sphagnum,  and  is  always  kept  in  a  temperature 
very  little  higher  than  that  of  an  ordinary  green- 
house. In  severe  weather  the  thermometer  fre- 
quently goes  down  below  40°.  As  to  watering,  it 
gets  no  particular  care,  but  at  no  time  is  it  kept 
very  wet  or  very  dry. —  J.  C.  C. 

Renanthera  Lo'wi.— I  send  you  a  photo- 
graph of  a  plant  of  Renanthera  (Vanda)  Lowi, 
from  Baron  Kruby,  of  P^skau,  in  Bohemia  (Aus- 
tria). It  is  one  of  the  largest  plants  in  European 
gardens,  being  IJ  yards  by  2  yards.  As  you  will 
see,  the  plant  has  21  spikes,  some  of  which  are 
more  than  3  yards  long.— B.  Eobzl,  109,  Coa-o- 
linenthal,  Prague,  Boheviia. 

*^,*  The  photograph  represents  an  exceedingly 
fine  specimen  of  this  plant,  the  largest  we  have 
ever  seen.  It  possesses  about  a  dozen  strong 
growths,  and  each  carries  two,  three,  and  four 
spikes,  which  hang  gracefully  on  all  sides  of  the 
plant.  The  photograph  is  most  artistic,  and  as 
elegant  and  informal  as  could  possibly  be  desired. 
Such  a  fine  specimen  of  this  singular  and  beautiful 
Orchid  is  indeed  a  rarity. — Ed. 

Trichosma  suavis.— A  spike  of  this  sweetly 
fcented  Orchid,  bearing  no  fewer  than  seven  blos- 
soms, has  been  sent  to  us  by  Sir  W.  Marriott ;  it 
shows  that  Mr.  Denny  understands  its  require- 
ments, for  it  is  the  best  spike  we  have  yet  seen. 
Orchid  lovers  who  do  not  posses  this  Assamese 
Orchid — which  is  rather  rare — should  make  its 
acquaintance,  as  it  is  so  sweetly  scented,  and, 
moreover,  a  very  elegant  and  pretty  plant.  The 
flowers— about  the  size  of  those  of  Coelogyne 
ochracea— are  white,  with  the  labellum  striped 
with  deep  red  and  bright  yellow.  It  develops  its 
flower-spikes  with  the  young  foliage,  which,  being 
of  a  lively  green,  shows  off  the  flower-spikes 
well. 

Cyprlpidium  Dominianum  — This  is  a 
Lady's  Slipper  which  one  can  safely  recommend. 
It  has  been  in  cultivation  for  some  years,  and 
is  now  both  plentiful  and  comparatively  cheap. 
It  is  of  such  free  growth,  that  a  small  plant  of  it 
in  a  5-inch  pot  will  grow  into  a  large  specimen 
between  2  feet  and  3  feet  across  in  the  course  of 
four  or  five  years.  It  is  also  constantly  in  flower, 
imitating  in  this  respect  one  of  its  parents,  C. 
longifolium,  and  the  flowers,  though  not  so  large 
as  those  of  C.  caudatum,  have  long  caudal  appen- 
dages, and  are  very  handsome.  Mr.  Dominy, 
who  raised  it,  told  me  to  grow  it  in  an  intermediate 
house ;  but  I  found  that  it  did  not  winter  well 
there,  so  we  grow  it  all  the  year  round  in  the 
warmest  house. — J.  Douglas. 

Cypripedium  iichlinii.— It  may  not  be 
generally  known  that  there  are  three  distinct 
forms  of  this  little  Orchid,  a  veritable  gem  among 
the  Lady's  Slippers.  First  there  is  the  original 
form  characterised  by  the  rosy  flowers,  shortish 
leaves,  and,  as  every  Orchid  grower  knows,  this 
form  does  not  possess  a  very  strong  constitu- 
tion— in  fact,  falls  into  the  category  of  "  miffy  " 
Orchids.  Then  there  is  what  is  called  the  variety 
album,  somewhat  a  misnomer,  as  the  blooms  are 
not  really  white,  only  pale  pink.  The  third 
form  is  one  that  we  saw  the  other  day  in 
flower  at  Messrs.  Shuttleworth  and  Carders 
nursery.  Park  Road,  Clapham.  This  is  characterised 
by  unusually  long  leaves,  vigorous  growth,  and 
flowers  which,  though  of  the  same  form  as  those 
of  the  original,  are  larger  and  of  a  much  deeper 
colour;  indeed,  so  deep  as  to  justify  the  varietal 
name  of  atro-roseum.  This  variety  was  recently 
imported  by  this  firm  from  the  Western  Andes, 
whereas  the  other  form  of  Schlimi  comes  from  the 
Eastern  Andes,  and  this  wide  geographical  separa- 
tion of  the  two  forins  no  doubt  accounts  for  the 
difference  between  the  plants.  The  western  form  is 
undoubtedly  the  best,  judging  by  the  specimens  in 
question ;  and  here  in  this  nursery  all  three  forms 
are  growing  side  by  side,  and  exactly  under  the 


same  conditions  of  treatment.  Orchid  lovers  will 
welcome  a  more  vigorous  form  of  Schlimi  than  the 
original  is,  and  especially  as  the  long-leaved  form 
bears  deeper  coloured,  and  therefore  showier 
blossoms. 

Orchids  In  the  open  air.— Our  summer 
climate  is  a  little  too  uncertain  for  anything  like 
a  general  adoption  of  this  practice,  which,  more- 
over, has  been  tried  in  England  far  oftener  than 
many  seem  to  suppose.  I  have  some  hazy  recol- 
lection of  Colonel  Trevor  Clarke  having  experi- 
mented with  some  Orchids  in  this  way,  but  I  know 
that  Messrs.  Backhouse  did  so  at  York  for  some 
years.  For  several  seasons  they  placed  many 
hundreds  of  plants  of  Loelia  majalis,  Epidendrum 
vitellinum,  and  one  or  two  other  Orchids  out  of 
doors  during  the  summer  months,  where  they  grew 
freely  and  formed  hard,  compact  pseudo-bulbs. 
As  a  rule,  however,  they  found  the  atmosphere 
rather  too  dry,  and  further  observed  that,  with  a 
little  artificial  shelter  and  humidity,  the  plants 
progressed  better.  In  particularly  sheltered  and 
humid  situations  no  doubt  many  Orchids  would 
do  fairly  well  in  the  open  air ;  but  it  is  suggestive 
to  find  that,  during  more  recent  years,  Messrs. 
Backhouse  have  grown  no  Orchids  out  of  doors 
with  the  exception  of  Epidendrum  erubescens, 
which  succeeds  well  so  treated.  Although  the 
outdoor  culture  of  some  few  "  cool  Orchids  "  may 
be  possible,  I  do  not  think  the  results  will  ever 
equal  those  obtainable  in  properly  ventilated 
"  cool  houses."  Experienced  Orchid  growers  may 
now  and  then  place  a  few  well-established  plants 
outside  with  advantage,  but  the  danger  is  that 
new  beginners  may  try  the  plan  only  to  court 
disastrous  failure. — F.  W.  B. 

CcBlogyne  cristata.  —I  rather  suspect  that 
the  plant  of  this  Coelogyne,  which  flowered  best 
with  Mr.  Muir,  did  so  because  of  the  cooler  and 
more  airy  position  it  occupied.  This  Ccelogyne 
will  grow  luxuriantly  enough  in  a  warm  stove, 
and  produce  two  sets  of  bulbs  in  the  year,  but  it 
vrill  not  flower  well.  It  is  a  "cool  Orchid,"  but 
will  not  thrive  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse.  We 
have  a  row  of  large  specimens  of  it  here  occupying 
the  whole  length  of  the  cool  house  that,  on  their 
account  and  that  of  other  subjects,  is  shaded  the 
whole  summer  when  the  sun  shines,  and  the  plants 
always  flower  from  every  bulb,  many  producing 
two  spikes.  I  daresay  this  Coelogyne  would  be 
better  without  shade  in  a  greenhouse,  but  in  an 
intermediate  house,  where  no  front  air  is  given, 
the  sun  is  too  much  for  the  foliage  in  a  still  atmo- 
sphere. In  a  large  nursery  near  here  many  fine 
specimens  are  grown  in  the  same  temperature  as 
ours  are,  and  are  permanently  shaded  all  the  sum- 
mer by  a  calico  shading,  yet  they  always  flower 
freely,  and  the  foliage  is  of  a  beautiful  dark  green 
colour — always  a  good  sign.  With  regard  to 
growing  either  Coelogyne  or  Lycaste  in  ordinary 
greenhouses  and  on  window-sills,  all  I  can  say  is, 
I  never  saw  any  so  grown,  and  we  cannot  do  it  here, 
because  the  bulbs  are  too  late  in  starting  in  spring 
and  too  late  in  ripening  in  autumn.  In  mild 
localities  in  the  south  such  things  may  be  practic- 
able.—J.  S.  W. 

Varieties  of  Cypripedium  insigne.— 
A  complete  series  of  the  forms  of  this  well-known 
Lady's  Slipper  has  been  sent  to  us  by  Messrs. 
W.  Thomson,  Tweed  Vineyard,  Clovenfords ; 
these  consist  of  the  genuine  C.  Maulei,  albo- 
marginatum,  and  Chantini,  which  Mr.  Thomson 
regards  as  synonymous  with  punctatum  violaceum. 
Another  form  is  added,  named  majus,  which  we 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  before.  All  these 
varieties  are  undoubtedly  distinct,  but  it  is  a 
difEcult  matter  to  intelligibly  describe  their 
differences.  Maulei  is  unquestionably  the  finest ; 
it  is  remarkable  for  the  great  depth  of 
white  on  the  dorsal  or  upper  sepal.  This 
white  extends  for  fully  li  inches  from  the 
top,  and  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  white 
sepal  are  some  blotches  of  purple.  Chantini  has 
not  such  a  depth  of  white  on  the  dorsal  sepal, 
neither  are  the  spots  so  rich,  and  the  colour  of  the 
flower  is  lighter.  The  variety  albo-marginatum 
is  very  distinct,  inasmuch  as  the  dorsal  sepal  is 
almost  entirely  margined  with  white;  hence  the 
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name.  The  specimen  sent  of  the  majus  variety 
consists  of  two  flowers  on  one  stalk.  This  form  is 
remarliable  for  the  unusual  breadth  of  the  dorsal 
sepal,  which  is  flatter  than  usual.  Its  ground 
colour  is  a  lively  green,  and  this  is  copiously 
spotted  with  small  dots.  The  white  margin  is 
wider  than  that  in  the  typical  form.  These 
varieties  are  all  greatly  superior  to  the  original 
C.  insigne,  and  ought  to  be  grown  in  preference 
to  it. 

THE  SCHOOL  GARDEN. 


Among  reforms  in  the  air,  so  to  say,  is  the  school 
garden  ;  it  is  pleasant  even  to  think  of   the  good 
it  might  do  and   the  beauty  and  charm  it  would 
add  to  the  early  life  of  many  children.     We  can- 
not avoid  such  things  being  merely  in  "project"  : 
a  point  is  gained  when  men  begin  to  see  the  need 
and  the  use  of  such  an  institution.      And  noble 
use  a  school  garden  might  render.     It  opens  the 
fairest    gate   of    knowledge,   without    books   or 
"  cram  " ;  it  introduces  us  to  the  living  creatures 
themselves,  in  the  varying  beauty  of   their  flower 
and  fruit,  spring  buds  or  autumn  gold.     It  would 
meet  at  once,  in  a  delightful  way,  the  curiosity 
of  children,  while    teacliing   them   at    the   same 
time  much  that  would   be  of  value  throughout 
life.  The  boy  who  patiently  endures  the  infliction 
of  grammar  as  one  of  the  miseries  of  his  school 
life  might  take  true    pleasure  in    flowers,  trees, 
or     native     plants     oE     the     district.      The   ad- 
vantages   to    the   state  of    a    real   knowledge 
of    such    things     among    the    people    generally 
it   would    be  difficult   to    estimate    too    highly. 
Our  roundabout  book   learning  is  as  nothing  to 
making   the   acquaintance  of   the   living   things 
themselves.     It  is  quite  common  now  to  find  trees 
not  known  to  those  whose  business  it  is  to  look 
after  tliem.     This  is  true   even  of   native  trees. 
Now,  there  could  not  be  much  difliculty  in  teacli- 
ing every  healthy  child  to  know  the  native  trees 
of  its  own  country— in  our  case  few  in  number — 
and  the  true  way  to  do  this  is  the  natural  one  of 
making   them   acquainted   with  the  trees  them- 
selves in  their  changing  beauty  or  dress  at  various 
seasons.     Books  and  papers  must  ever  be  precious 
as  a  record  of   our  knowledge,  and   a  means  of 
rapidly  conveying   it  to  others  ;  but  they  do  not 
afford  the  best  way  to  the  learning  of   objects. 
And  this  is  particularly  true  of   the  garden  and 
tree  world,  in  which   we  have  the  inhabitants 
always  near  us. 

It  is  surely  possible  to  overcome  the  fear 
and  dislike  of  school,  to  make  it  in  har- 
mony with  the  energy,  spirit,  and  joy  of  youth  ! 
And  there  is  no  better  way  to  do  so  than  to 
embower  the  school  in  a  garden,  where  things 
that  enjoy  the  open  air  of  the  district  might 
be  happily  grown.  The  churchyards  and  school- 
yards of  the  coantry  are  generally  among  the 
barest  and  ugliest  things  one  sees — the  very  places 
which  of  all  others  should  be  embowered  in  trees 
and  flowers.  As  to  the  school,  some  of  its  terrors 
would  disappear  if  it  were  even  as  attractive 
externally  as  a  fair  specimen  of  those  cottage 
gardens  which  are  the  prettiest  things  in  some  of 
our  fairest  country  districts.  It  should  be  larger 
and  better,  and,  in  getting  beauty  to  please  the 
eye,  we  get  the  living  material  to  store  the  mind 
with  knowledge  which  rarely  turns  to  dust.  Those 
charms  of  form,  colour,  and  fragrance  which  give 
us  so  much  of  our  best  pleasures  and  happiest 
associations  might  be  shown  there.  The  merely 
curious  exotic  need  not  get  a  place,  but  the 
essentials  of  teaching  ehould  be  therein  the  shape 
of  every  tree  native  to  or  common  in  the  district 
and  the  flowers  that  grow  without  care  in  its  air 
and  soil ;  and  it  should  be  the  pleasant  task  of 
the  children  to  learn  and  know  them  all  and  to 
know  their  English  names.  Other  things  may 
demand  specialists,  but  the  trees  around  us  and 
the  birds  and  flowers  should  be  better  known  to 
all.  So  far  as  knowledge  is  valuable,  it  maj',  in 
this  branch  at  least,  be  the  possession  of  all  in 
varying  degrees.  Given  the  love  and  knowledge 
of  the  objects,  the  simplest  person  may  make 
valuable  observations  and  gather  useful  facts. 
Hoiv  well  our  present  mode  of  teaching  works  is 


shown  by  the  fact  that  many  persons  engaged  in 
agriculture  or  horticulture  do  not  know  foe  from 
friend  in  the  ceaseless  movement  of  life  about 
them.  It  is  common  to  hear  men  who  have 
spent  their  lives  in  gardens  attribute  the 
direct  work  of  insect  and  other  minute  pests  to 
"  blight."  We  cannot,  then,  expect  much  know- 
ledge from  those  not  so  occupied.  Now,  there  are 
many  problems  and  difliculties  before  the  reformer 
which  the  wisest  cannot  see  their  way  to  solve  ; 
but  this  wa-teful  ignorance  might  be  overcome  bj 
the  school  garden  and  a  good  case  of  the  biids  of 
the  district,  its  insects,  its  native  plants,  and 
minute  and  fungus  vegetable  growths,  which  could 
not  easily  be  shown  in  the  garden,  or  always  got 
in  their  living  state.  Their  habits  or  ways,  for 
good  or  evil,  can  often  be  effectively  shown  in  the 
same  way.  Few  will  doubt  the  good  it  might  do 
in  every  branch  of  our  rural  economy,  leaving 
out  the  great  personal  gain  to  the  individual. 
It  would  even  be  a  poAverful  factor  in  counter- 
acting hurtful  habits  whicli  the  young  fall  into 
often  from  the  want  of  healthy  work  for  their 
energies.  Once  possessed  by  interest  in  natural 
objects  of  any  kind,  it  is  not  so  easy  for  vacancy 
or  evil  to  secure  a  place.  The  beauty  of  the 
English  rural  landscape  is  known  the  world  over, 
and  our  lead  in  various  rural  arts  is  equally  re- 
markable. With  such  an  advantage,  we  ought 
never  to  fall  behind.  The  gain  to  our  rural 
population  of  an  early  acquaintanceship  witli  the 
living  things  about  them  would  be  immense. 
Competition  is  advancing  on  us  from  many  points, 
and  it  cannot  be  met  in  the  old  way.  But  it  is 
absurd  to  suppose  that  we  are  to  sit  in  despair, 
and  allow  our  land  to  run  out  of  cultivation. 
We  shall  be  forced,  by  the  example  and  success 
of  other  nations,  to  teach  the  arts  of  rural  life 
to  the  young;  and  the  teaching  is  so  pleasant, 
so  far  as  regards  the  garden,  that  we  can  scarcely 
begin  too  early.  E. 


and  we  call  attention  to  it  both  on  this  account, 
and  also  with  a  view  to  putting  upon  their  guard 
those  of  our  readers  who  may  be  exposed  to  such 
a  danger  and  loss  as  that  incurred  by  Mr.  Webber. 
There  are  few  parks  or  shrubberies  now-a-days 
that  have  not  Ilhododendrons  planted  in  them, 
and  often  in  large  numbers.  They  are  often,  too, 
planted  in  coppices  and  woods,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  covert  for  game.  In  many,  we  may 
perhaps  eren  say  in  most,  of  these  situations  the 
shrubs  are  either  within  the  immediate  reach  of 
sheep  and  live  stock,  or  are  easily  accessible  to 
them,  especially  to  the  former.  We  can  hardly, 
therefore,  err  in  giving  publicity  to  this  case  of 
sheep  poisoning  near  Wonersh,  and  in  impressing 
the  importance  of  the  subject  upon  the  attention 
of  those  who  may  be  interested  in  it. — Field. 


POISONING  BY  RHODODENDRON  LEAVES. 

OWNEES  of  live  stock  and  sheep  can  hardly  exer- 
cise too  much  caution,  it  would  seem,  with  regard 
to  the  properties  of  the  shrubs  and  trees  planted 
on  their  land,  or  to  which  animals  maj',  accident- 
ally  or    otherwise,    obtain   access.       The   green 
leaves  of  the  Yew  have  long  been  known  to  possess 
properties  poisonous  to  animals  grazing  upon  them, 
although  the   berries  of  the  tree  appear  to  be  at 
least  comparatively  harmless— a  circumstance  of 
which  abundant  evidence  is  afforded  by  the  fact 
of  various  kinds  of  birds  feeding  and  thriving  upon 
them.  Some  other  shrubs  and  trees  possess  similar 
properties;  and  there  can  be   no  doubt,  judging 
from  a  case  of  sheep  poisoning  which  has  just 
occurred  at  Woodhill,   near  Wonersh,  in  Surrey, 
that  the   Rhododendron  may  now  be  added  with 
certainty  to  the  list.     The  facts  of  this  case  may 
shortly  be  stated  as  follows  :   A  few  days  ago  a 
number  of  sheep  belonging  to  a  Mr.  Webber,  a 
farmer  living  near  Woodhill,  were  suddenly  seized 
with  illness  without  any   cause  for  the  attack 
being  apparent.     Mr.  Carter,  veterinary  surgeon, 
of  Guildford,  was   sent  for,  who,  upon  seeing  the 
symptoms   exhibited    by   the  sheep,   formed  the 
opinion  that  they  were  sufl^ering  from  the  effects 
of  some  narcotic  and  irritant  poison.      One  of  the 
sheep   having    just    been   slaughtered    when   he 
ariived   at    Woodhill,    Mr.    Carter    examined  its 
stomach,  and    found   that    it  contained  a   great 
quantity  of  Rhododendron  leaves.     This  afforded 
a  clue  to  the  origin  of  the  mischief ;  a  visit  was 
therefore  at   once    made   to  the   park   in  which 
the     sheep     had     been     feeding,     and     upon    a 
search  being  instituted,   it  was   found  that   the 
Rhododendrons    surrounding    the    tshpond   had 
been  completely  stripped  of  their  leaves,  so  far  as 
sheep  could  strip  them.     The  cause  of  the  illness 
of  the  sheep  in  this  instance  was  thus  placed  be- 
yond doubt ;  but  the  case  is  valuable  as  affording 
unquestionable  proof  of  the  mischievous  and  even 
fatal  efl'ects  which  the  leaves  of  tliis  shrub,  now  so 
common  among  us  in  almost  countless  varieties, 
are  capable  of  producing  generally  upon  sheep, 
and,  it  may  be  presumed,  upon  other  animals  also, 
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PLATE  420. 
THE   ZENOBIAS. 

(with  a  COLOUEED   FIGUEE  OF  Z.    SPECIOSA 
PXTLVEEULBKTA.*) 

The  genus  Zenobia  contains  but  a  single  species, 
a  native  of  the  Southern  United  States.    Perhaps 
itsnearestally  is  Andromeda  Mariana,  the  Stagger 
Bush,  a  plant  of  considerable  beautj',  which,  like 
the  subject  of  this  notice,  is  far  too  seldom  seen 
in   gardens.     A  large  number  of   the  introduced 
shrubs  from  the  United  "States,   presenting  great 
variation  in  habit,  size,   in    the  colours  of  the 
flowers,  and  in  the  time  of  blooming,  could  be 
readily  procured  by  planters,  and  charming  effects 
produced  with  but  little  trouble.     In  far  too  many 
gardens,  however,  scarcely  anything  else  is  to  be 
seen  but  the  Laurel,  Box,  Auouba,  and  such  like, 
and  in  many  even  peaty  or  boggy  districts,  where 
the  natural  conditions  obtain  under  which  plants 
such   as  the  Zenobia  thrive  best,   the  choice  of 
the  owner  seems  to  be  restricted  to  Rhododen- 
drons or  Azaleas.    Apropos  of  such  wilful  neglect 
or  carelessness,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  the 
concluding  remarks  of  Col.  M.  H.  Drummond-Hay 
in  a  paper  read  by  him  before  the   Dundee  Horti- 
cultural Association,  seem  thoroughly  to  the  point : 
"  It  has  often  struck  me  as  strange  in  these  days 
that,  among  other  things,  the  taste  for  hardy  exotic 
hard-wooded  plants  (I  do  not  now  allude  to  Coni- 
fers, but  more  especially  to  flowering  shrubs  and 
fine-foliaged  evergreens)  should  be  so  little  culti- 
vated.    We  often  see  this  in  many  of  our  public 
parks  and  private  domains.    There  may  be  masses 
of  bedding  plants,  good  collections  of  herbaceous 
and  rock  plants  and  ferneries,  together  with  pine- 
tums,  and   perhaps  beds  of  Rhododendrons  and 
Azaleas ;  but  what  is  the  shrubbery  like  ?  We  turn 
down  a  side  walk,  and  there  we  find  a  few  common 
Laurels,  Lilacs,  Snowberries,  and  other  common 
plants,  with  Hollies  stuck  about,  and  perhaps  some 
Box  trees,  an  Aucuba,  or  a  common  Rhododen- 
dron or  two,  and  this  merely  to  hide  the  stable  or 
some  other  objectionable  object."    Yet  a  number 
of  plants  not  less  useful  and  ornamental  than  any 
of  these  would  succeed  perfectly  well  under  the 
same  conditions  if  allowed  a  chance  of  doing  so. 

The  Zenobia  in  its  native  haunts  affects  boggy 
spots,  but  under  cultivation  in  this  country  it 

*  Zenobia  speciosa,  Don.  in  Edinl:>.  N.  Phil.  Jourii.,  xvii., 
p.  158(1834)  ;  D.  Don.  in  Sweefs  "  British  Flower  Garden," 
t.  330  (1S38);  Loudon,  Xlh.  et  Frut.  Brit.,  i.,  p.  1109.  An- 
dromeda speciosa,  Mlchaux,  *'  flora  Boreal.  Americana^," 
i.,  p.  256;  Pursh,  "Flora  Americana  Septentrionalis,"  i., 
p.  294;  Elliott,  "Botany  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia," 
vol.  i.,  p.  492;  Loddiges,  "Botanical  Cabinet,'  tab.  551; 
Chapman,  "Flora  ol  the  Southern  United  States,"  p.  263. 
."V.  casEinefolia,  Veutenat,  "  Jardiu  de  Cels,"  p.  60,  t.  60. 
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does  well  in  any  fairly  cool  place.  If  planted  in 
peat  and  leaf-mould,  it  grows  vigorously  and  soon 
makes  a  dense  bush  ">  feet  or  4  feet  in  height,  by 
as  much  through.  Where,  however,  peat  cannot 
be  readily  procured,  a  plentiful  supply  of  decayed 
leaves,  mixed  with  loam,  does  very  well.  In  all 
probability  it  is  hardy  in  most  places  in  Britain  ; 
it  thrives  well  in  many  places  in  Scotland.  It 
seeds  freely  in  many  localities,  and  young  plants 
are  as  easily  raised  as  are  Rhododendrons  ;  where, 
however,  it  is  desired  to  propagate  any  particular 
form,  it  is  desirable  to  have  recourse  to  layering, 
seedlings  varying  escessively  in  habit  and  foliage 
characters,  and  also  in  size  of  flower,  &c.  The 
beautifully  scented  white  Li'y-of-the- Valley-like 
flowers  are  produced  in  clusters  or  racemes  from 
axillary  buds  on  the  wood  of  the  preceding  year. 

Vae.  nitida.* — In  this  form  the  foliage  is  a 
light  blight  green  colour  on  both  surfaces  ;  in  other 
respects  it  is  like  the  form  here  figured.  If 
treated  as  a  pot  plant  and  given  the  shelter  of  a 
cool  conservatory  during  the  winter  months,  it  re- 
tains its  leaves  and  flowers  earlier  than  plants  not 
accorded  such  protection. 

Vab.  pulvebulenta  f — A  glance  at  the  accom. 
panying  plate,  which  faithfully  represents  some 
flowering  sprays  of  this  beautiful  shrub,  will 
be  sufficient  to  prove  it  one  of  the  most  lovely  of 
all  garden  plants  cultivated  in  the  open  air  in 
Britain.  When  treated  as  a  pot  plant  and  kept 
clear  of  hard  frosts,  the  silvery  leaves  remain  on 
the  bush  until  new  ones  are  developed.  Even 
without  the  snowy  white  flower-bells,  this  variety 
is  almost  worth  growing  for  the  sake  of  its  pretty 
frosted  foliage.  Geoege  Nicholson. 

Royal  Garden?,  Kcm. 

*^^  Drawn  at  Munstead,  Godalming,  July  16, 
1883. 


SEASONABLE    WORK. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Bkeaking-  up  walks  and  roads  as  some  do  with  a 
view  to  clean  them  is  a  mistake  ;  not  only  is  it  a 
waste  of  labour,  but  it  so  mixes  up  the  material 
by  bringing  to  the  surface  the  rougher  portions 
beneath,  as  to  cause  much  discomfort  in  their  use, 
and  it  is  a  long  time  even  under  the  best  manage- 
ment before  they  can  be  got  into  good  condition 
again.  If  walks  or  roads  are  broken  up  at  all  it 
should  only  be  in  cases  in  which  they  are  unlevel 
and  it  is  intended  to  add  fresh  gravel,  as  then  the 
loosening  up  of  the  bed  gives  what  is  laid  on  a 
chance  to  bind,  and  the  whole  under  the  action  of 
a  good  heavy  roller  becomes  thoroughly  hard  and 
consolidated.  To  get  the  bed  in  this  desirable 
state  it  is  necessary  to  take  advantage  of  the 
weather,  so  as  to  roll  it  when  wet  as  long  as  it 
will  bear  the  pressure,  and  when  it  shows  symp- 
toms of  becoming  in  a  mortary  state  it  should  be 
left  to  subside.  In  the  selection  of  gravel  for 
garden  walks  choice  should  be  made  of  that 
having  a  bright  colour  and  which  is  of  a  close, 
binding  nature,  two  qualities  that  are  essential 


»  Var.  nitida,  Loudon,  Arb.  et  Frut.  Brit.,  i.,  1109.  An- 
dromeda speciosa  var.  nitida,  Pursh,  "Flora  Americanaj 
Septentrionalis,  i.,  p.  294.  A.  cassinefolia,  Sims,  Botanical 
3fapazi7ie,  tab.  970.  A.  pulverulenta  viridis,  Lois,  in  Nouv. 
Duhamel,  i.,  p.  193. 

t  Var.  pulverulenta,  Loudon,  Arb.  et  Frut.  Brit,  i.,  1109. 
Andromeda  pulverulenta,  Bartram,  "  Travels,"  ii.,  p.  474, 
pi.  7  :  Ciu'tis,  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  667.  A.  cassinefolia, 
B.  pulverulenta,  Ventenat,  "Jardin  de  la  Malmaisou," 
tab.  79.  A.  speciosa  var.  pulverulenta,  Pursh,  "Flora 
Americanje  Septentrionalis,"  i.,  p.  294.  A.  speciosa  glauca, 
Watson,  "Dendrologia  Britannica,''  2,  t.  126.  A.  dealbata, 
Lindley,  Bota7iical  Register,  t.  1010.  Lyonia  pulverulenta, 
Koch.  "  Dendrologie,"  zweit.  theil,  erst,  abtheil.  Andro- 
meda Candida,  Hort.  A.  glauca,  Hort.  A.  ciuercifolia, 
Hort.    A.  serratifolia,  Hort. 


if  pleasant-looking  serviceable  paths  are  to  be 
made.  Sandy  gravel  that  is  loose  in  pits  when 
dug  never  binds,  and  it  only  such  as  is  found 
in  hard  solid  beds  that  has  sufficient  adhesive 
matter  in  it  to  hold  it  together  again.  If  the 
fine  parts  are  out  of  proportion  to  the  stone  it 
will  be  necessary  to  screen  or  sift  so  as  to  take 
some  away,  as  it  is  only  the  stony  particles  that 
will  bear  the  weight  of  the  traffic.  To  have  walks 
look  really  well,  the  stones  in  the  gravel  used  for 
the  surface  should  not  be  larger  than  Peas  or 
small  Beans,  but  the  larger  and  more  rugged  they 
are  beneath,  tlie  better  and  more  durable  will  the 
walks  be.  Where  weeds  are  troublesome  through 
lack  of  traffic,  and  the  edgings  are  of  grass  or 
tiles,  so  as  to  admit  of  its  being  used  with  safety, 
there  is  nothing  equal  to  salt  for  their  eradication, 
which,  put  on  regularly  every  year  about  the 
middle  of  May,  will  keep  the  gravel  free  for  the 
I  est  of  the  season.  Not  only  will  salt  kill  weeds, 
but  it  has  such  a  cleansing  effect,  that  Moss  and 
all  vegetable  growth  of  that  kind  disappears,  and 
gravel  brightens  and  hardens  under  its  influence 
considerably—  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  have  the 
appearance  of  being  freshly  laid. 

Lawns  being  now  soft,  an  opportunity  is 
afiEorded  to  rectify  any  inequalities  of  surface 
that  will  admit  of  being  put  right  by  the  ram- 
mer, by  the  aid  of  which  any  man  with  a  good 
eye  will  be  able  to  beat  such  parts  down,  and  if 
the  roller  is  then  passed  over  a  few  times  all  will 
be  made  smooth  and  level  and  in  good  order  for 
the  mowing  machine  when  the  time  comes  for  its 
use.  There  are  now  so  many  plants  of  an  orna- 
mental character,  that  beds  and  borders,  though 
shorn  of  flowers,  may  be  made  attractive  by  their 
bright,  cheerful  foliage ;  among  shrubs  there  is 
great  variety,  the  Aucubas  being  a  host  in  them- 
selves. Added  to  these,  there  are  Hollies,  Retino- 
sporas,  Yews,  Ivies,  Euonymus,  and  Vincas  which, 
dotted  about  with  patches  of  Primroses,  Pansies, 
Violas,  Daisies,  bulbs  of  various  kinds,  Aubrietias, 
and  other  spring  flower  plants,  will  render  these 
parts  gay  looking  and  attractive  for  some  time  to 
come.  That  there  may  be  no  drawback  to  the 
full  enjoyment  of  the  above  named,  the  ground 
should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean  and  well  laked 
among  them,  but  it  will  be  necessary  when  carry- 
ing out  such  work  to  exercise  particular  care  not 
to  injure  any  plants  just  making  their  way  through 
the  soil.  Those  of  doubtful  hardiness  not  already 
protected  should  receive  that  attention  at  once, 
as  sharp  frost  may  be  expected  at  any  time ;  and 
as  the  weather  has  during  the  autumn  been  so 
exceedingly  mild,  they  are  all  the  more  likely  to 
suffer  through  the  late  growth  they  have  made. 
Herbaceous  Lobelias  are  best  wintered  in  cold 
frames,  and  it  is  advisable  to  treat  choice  Pent- 
stemons  and  Hollyhocks  in  the  same  way ;  in 
early  spring  by  giving  them  a  little  warmth 
cuttings  may  be  taken  off  and  stock  propagated 
with  safety.  With  the  more  tender  subjects,  such 
as  Pelargoniums  and  other  bedding  plants, 
damp  will  now  be  the  great  enemy  to  con- 
tend with,  to  expel  which  air  should  be  admitted 
on  all  favourable  occasions,  and  fire-heat  given 
to  move  the  atmosphere  within  the  structures  in 
which  the  plants  are  housed,  as  it  is  only  by  keep- 
ing that  in  motion  that  the  ravages  of  mildew  can 
be  checked  or  stopped.  As  dead  and  decaying 
leaves  encourage  this  fungus,  they  should  be 
picked  off,  and  all  dead  branches  cut  away,  the 
surface  of  the  soil  stirred  and  cleaned,  which  will 
help  to  render  the  air  sweet  and  wholesome. 
The  variegated  and  tricolor  Pelargoniums,  being 
the  most  delicate,  should  have  the  driest  and 
warmest  position  assigned  them,  the  best  place 
for  them  being  on  shelves  near  the  glass.  Cal- 
ceolarias cannot  well  be  kept  too  cool,  as  the 
point  with  these  is  to  check  any  tendency  to 
growth  during  the  winter.  With  this  view  the 
lights  should  be  taken  entirely  off  for  a  few 
hours  every  day  when  mild,  and  air  given  at  other 
times  by  tilting  them  up  behind. 

Roots  and  seeds.  —  Cannas,  Dahlias,  and 
other  bedding  plants  that  are  being  wintered^  in 
cool  sheds  or  cellars  should  be  occasionally  ex- 
amined as  to  their  safety  in  respect  of  frost  or  of 


rotting  through  damp.  As  a  rule,  all  roots  winter 
safely  if  the  temperature  does  not  fall  below  the 
freezing  point,  and  as  to  injury  from  damp,  there 
never  need  be  any  danger  of  this  if  the  plants  are 
well  packed  in  dry  leaf-soil  or  Cocoa  fibre.  Of 
course  no  water  should  ever  be  given  them  ;  the 
only  source  to  generate  damp  would  then  be  the 
decaying  stems,  and  these  should  be  removed  as 
soon  as  perceived.  Any  varieties  of  Dahlias  that 
it  is  intended  to  propagate  in  quantity  may  now 
be  potted  and  started  in  gentle  heat  for  the  pro- 
duction of  cuttings.  The  single  varieties  have 
lately  become  so  popular  that  all  should  have  a 
few.  The  named  kinds  to  be  true  must  of  course 
be  raised  from  cuttings,  but  a  fine  show  of  them 
may  be  had  next  summer  from  seeds  if  sown  any 
time  between  this  and  the  end  of  February.  Seeds 
of  slow-growing  succulents  should  be  sown  at 
once,  as  also  should  the  following,  which  make 
good  sub-tropicals  :  Arundo  conspicua,  Cannas, 
Erythrina  Crista-galli,  and  Grevillea  robusta. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 


Anthueium  Schekzeeiandm.— Young  plants 
of  this  may  be  raised  from  seed  in  unlimited 
quantities,  but  even  when  the  seed  obtained  is 
the  produce  of  only  the  best  varieties,  the  pro- 
geny is  almost  invariably  inferior  to  the  parents, 
and  the  seedlings  in  nearly  every  case  differ  more 
or  less  from  each  other.  Therefore,  worthless  or 
indifferent  forms  of  this  plant  are  much  more 
plentiful  than  good  ones;  consequently,  it  is  well 
for  those  who  possess  a  really  good  variety  to 
give  it  suitable  treatment,  as  on  this  the  size 
and  character  of  the  flowers  greatly  depends.  This 
Anthurium  is  never  quite  at  rest,  and  the  leaves 
and  flowers  attain  a  larger  size  when  the  warmth 
in  the  night  is  about  48°  than  if  a  higher  range 
is  maintained.  When  kept  comparatively  cool, 
too,  it  begins  to  push  up  its  flowers  later  in  the 
spring  and  summer  than  it  otherwise  would,  a 
circumstance  in  itself  of  importance  to  many 
who  require  a  good  display  at  this  season.  Give 
plenty  of  water  to  the  roots  until  the  principal 
crop  of  leaves  has  attained  their  full  size,  after 
which  less  may  be  used,  but  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  Anthuriums  are  swamp  plants,  and 
must  never  have  their  roots  so  dry  as  many 
others.  The  one  or  two  white  forms,  from  which 
so  much  was  expected,  have  turned  out  disap- 
pointing, being  much  inferior  to  the  red  kind  ; 
they  thrive,  however,  under  similar  treatment. 
Brown  scale  increases  extremely  fast  on  these 
Aroids,  and  where  it  exists  an  attempt  should  be 
made  during  the  winter  to  exterminate  it.  Care- 
ful sponging  repeated  several  times  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  leaves  and  stems  I  have  found  to 
be  the  best  remedy.  Young  plants  raised  from 
seed  sown  during  the  preceding  summer  should, 
as  soon  as  they  get  a  couple  of  small  leaves,  be 
pricked  off  into  shallow  pans,  well  drained,  and 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  peat,  chopped  Sphagnum, 
and  small  crocks  or  broken  charcoal. 

Tdbeeoses. — The  earliest  potted  roots  will 
have  made  considerable  progress  in  top-growth, 
even  if  kept  comparatively  cool,  and  may  now  be 
subjected  to  more  warmth  ;  when  the  pots  are  well 
filled  with  roots,  and  the  leaves  have  made  some 
progress  the  plants  will  bear  ordinary  stove  heat, 
but  to  prevent  their  being  drawn  they  should 
always  be  kept  well  up  to  the  glass.  More  bulbs 
ought  to  be  potted  to  give  a  succession  of  flowers, 
one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Tuberoses  is  that  by 
potting  at  different  times,  and  by  regulating  the 
after  treatment  in  the  matter  of  warmth,  they 
can  be  had  in  flower  over  a  good  portion  of  the 
year.  An  important  matter  is  seeing  that  the  soil 
is  kept  in  a  state  that  would  be  too  dry  for  almost 
any  other  plant  until  plenty  of  roots  are  made. 

JASMINTJM  geacillimum. — Those  who  have 
obtained  a  stock  of  this  free  winter-blooming 
plant  will  find  how  useful  it  is  for  cutting,  not 
alone  on  account  of  its  desirable  white  colour  and 
agreeable  perfume,  but  from  the  fact  that  its 
flowers  are  produced  on  long  slender  shoots,  which 
permit  of  their  being  cut  with  a  much  greater 
length  of  stem  than  the  generality  of  plants  that 
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bloom  at  this  season  afford.  This  may  appear  a 
matter  of  little  consequence ;  but  where  flowers 
are  to  be  arranged  in  vases  and  similar  appliances 
in  a  loose,  tasteful  manner,  it  is  essential  that 
some  at  least  should  have  long  stems,  as  flowers 
mounted  on  wires  necessarily  soon  fade,  and  the 
mounting,  if  at  all  perceptible,  is  most  objection- 
able. With  a  sufficient  stock  of  this  Jasminum,  a 
succession  of  its  flowers  can  be  kept  up  for  some 
time  yet ;  the  first  forced  plants  will  furnish  cut- 
tings that  should  be  put  in  to  strike  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  had.  It  is  one  of  the  best  new 
winter  flowering  plants  introduced  for  some 
time. 

Clehodendron  Balfouei.  —  So  manageable 
is  this  pretty  Clerodendron,  that  it  may  be  had  in 
bloom  every  month  in  the  year  if  sufficient  plants 
are  at  hand,  and  their  season  of  growth  and  rest 
BO  arranged  that  they  are  in  a  condition  to  start 
when  required.  To  enable  this  to  be  carried  out 
it  will,  in  most  cases,  be  best  to  employ  medium- 
sized  examples,  such  as  can  be  grown  in  10-inch  or 
11-inch  pots.  Plants  of  this  Clerodendron  that 
were  grown  and  put  to  rest  in  the  autumn  may  at 
once  be  started  in  an  ordinary  stove  temperature, 
giving  them,  if  very  dry  at  the  roots,  a  good  soak- 
ing by  immersing  them  in  tepid  water  for  several 
hours,  without  which  the  centre  of  the  ball  is 
liable  to  remain  dry  after  the  surface  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  sufficiently  moist,  and  in  this 
condition  the  growth  cannot  be  strong.  If  the 
plants  have  been  well  ripened,  young  shoots 
will  be  produced  at  almost  every  eye,  which  will 
show  flowers  when  they  have  grown  a  few  joints 
in  length.  Unless  the  roots  are  extremely  cramped 
in  the  pots,  it  is  beat  not  to  re-pot  until  after  the 
blooming  is  over,  as  a  disturbance  of  the  ball 
along  with  additional  root  space  is  more  calcu- 
lated to  produce  growth  than  flowers.  An  appli- 
cation of  manure  water  once  a  week  will  be  an 
advantage  when  growth  has  fairly  commenced. 
Independent  of  the  attractive  character  of  the 
plants  when  in  bloom,  the  red  flowers  with  their 
snowy  bracts  are  very  pretty  in  a  cut  state,  but  to 
have  them  in  a  condition  to  last  well,  when  so  re- 
quired the  flowering  must  not  be  hurried  ;  60°  or 
65°  at  night  will  be  enough.  Plants  of  this 
Clerodendron  that  are  to  be  kept  at  rest  longer 
must  not  be  placed  where  the  heat  is  insufficient ; 
58°  or^60°  is  a  temperature  low  enough  to  be 
safe,  as  even  if  dry  at  the  root  they  perish  if  too 
cool. 

Pandanus.— Suckers  of  the  difPerent  varieties 
of  Pandanus  root  freely  in  a  brisk  heat  at  any 
time  when  they  can  be  had  in  suitable  condition, 
that  is,  when  sufficiently  solidified.  This  is  a  good 
time  to  put  them  in,  removing  a  few  of  thebot- 
tom  leaves  and  potting  them  singly  in  small  pots 
in  a  mixture  of  loam  and  sand.  Keep  them  mode- 
rately close,  but  not  too  moist.  The  advantage 
of  propagating  them  now  is  they  get  well  rooted 
and  in  a  condition  to  start  into  active  growth  early 
in  spring.  These  plants  are  most  useful  in  a  small 
state,  their  elegant  habit  of  growth  particularly 
adapting  them  for  room  or  table  decoration,  or 
for  grouping  amongst  other  things  in  the  stove. 
The  coloured-leaved  kinds  (P.  Veitchi  and  P. 
javanicus  variegatus)  should  have  their  variega- 
tion well  brought  out.  This  can  best  be  secured 
by  keeping  the  plants  during  the  season  of  active 
growth  in  the  full  light,  only  shading  them 
slightly  in  very  bright  weather.  The  best  kinds 
for  general  use  are  P.  Vandermeerschi,  P.  re- 
flexus,  P.  Veitchi,  and  P.  javanicus  variegatus. 

Cheistmas  Roses.— The  white  flowers  of  these 
plants  when  nicely  managed  are  little  inferior  to 
those  of  the  Eucharis ;  they  force  in  a  very  mode- 
rate heat ;  if  too  much  is  used  the  blooms  are  liable 
to  flag  when  placed  in  a  cooler  temperature,  but  a 
little  heat  is  beneficial  in  drawing  the  stems  out 
sufficiently  to  make  the  flowers  more  useful  in  any 
arrangements  in  which  they  may  be  required.  If 
some  strong  flowering  roots  are  put  in  a  cold  frame, 
kept  moderately  close,  and  just  protected  from 
frost,  they  will  come  in  later  and  give  a  succes- 
sion. Strong  clumps  in  the  open  ground  should 
be  covered  with  hand-glasses,  by  which  means  the 
flowers  will  be  kept  clean.     If  this  precaution  is 


not  taken  they  get  spoiled  with  the  dirt  splashed 
on  them  in  wet  weather. 

Cinerarias  — With  the  exception  of  Violets, 
there  are  few  blue  flowers  available  in  the  winter 
besides  these ;  at  no  time  are  they  more  useful 
than  about  the  new  year.  Any  warmth  beyond 
that  of  a  few  degrees  above  the  ordinary  green- 
house temperature  spoils  the  plants,  as  directly 
they  are  submitted  to  much  warmth  the  flowers 
become  so  drawn  as  to  make  them  worthless ;  con- 
sequently, unless  they  are  all  but  ready  to  open 
their  blooms,  it  is  better  to  keep  them  quite  cool. 
Where  successional  sowings  were  made  everything 
should  be  done  to  retard  the  latest  portion  by 
keeping  them  as  cool  as  can  be  without  their  get- 
ting frozen.  See  that  the  whole  stock  is  kept 
scrupulously  clear  from  aphides ;  few  plants  are 
sooner  spoiled  than  Cinerarias  if  permitted  to 
become  at  all  infested  with  these  parasites.  As 
has  been  frequently  urged,  dipping  in  Tobacco 
water  is  preferable  to  fumigation  unless  the  latter 
is  done  with  very  great  care. 

Callas. — Where  flowers  of  these  are  wanted 
early  in  the  year,  the  possibility  of  getting  them 
depends  on  how  the  plants  have  been  treated. 
Planting  out  in  single  crowns  in  the  summer  time, 
as  has  been  advised,  and  lifting  and  potting  in 
the  autumn  has  many  advantages,  not  the  least 
of  which  is  that  both  leaves  and  leaf-stalks  will 
be  much  dwarfer  and  have  a  nicer  appearance 
when  in  bloom,  but  stock  so  treated  should  be 
kept  for  successional  flowering,  as  it  does  not 
usually  force  so  readily  as  larger  plants  that  have 
been  grown  through  the  summer  in  pots ;  these 
latter,  if  well  exposed  to  the  sun  in  the  open  air 
through  the  latter  part  of  summer,  will  generally 
throw  up  blooms  immediately  they  are  placed  in 
warmth,  supplying  them  sufiiciently  with  water 
and  keeping  them  well  up  to  the  light.  Before 
putting  them  in  heat  see  that  they  are  per- 
fectly free  from  aphides,  which  are  more  partial 
to  them  than  many  things,  and  where  present  get 
down  into  the  young  flowers  directly  they  begin 
to  unfold,  where  no  ordinary  quantity  of  Tobacco 
smoke  appears  to  reach  them. 

Aphelandeas.  —  The  brilliant  -  flowered  A. 
aurantiaca  Eoezli  can  be  had  in  bloom  over  a 
lengthened  period  where  the  treatment  has  been 
such  as  to  get  a  portion  of  the  stock  on  and  the 
growth  fully  matured  ;  plants  so  managed  and 
now  kept  in  a  moderate  heat  will  come  on  apace, 
and  bloom  at  a  time  when  they  will  be  found 
very  useful.  The  beautiful  A.  elegans,  the  flowers 
of  which  are  so  effective,  should  be  grown  wher- 
ever there  is  moderate  stove  heat  at  command ;  it 
occupies  little  room,  6-inch  or  7-inch  pots  being 
large  enough  for  one-year-old  plants  ;  it  can  also 
be  had  in  succession  over  a  considerable  period. 
Plants  of  the  old  A.  cristata  that  flowered  early 
in  the  autumn  and  were  then  cut  back  should,  as 
soon  as  they  have  made  shoots  an  inch  long,  be 
turned  out  of  the  pots,  have  their  balls  reduced, 
repotting  in  new  soil,  and  giving  them  pots  a  size 
or  two  larger.  Young  plants  of  A.  cristata  with 
single  stems,  raised  from  cuttings,  are  very  useful, 
as  they  occupy  little  room  and  in  many  cases  are 
preferable  to  larger  examples ;  they  should  be 
kept  through  the  winter  in  an  intermediate  tem- 
perature where  they  will  just  keep  slowly  moving 
until  nearer  spring,  when  more  pot-room  may  be 
given  them. 

Abutilons. — Where  white  flowers  are  wanted 
for  bouquets,  and  there  is  sufficient  stock  of  the 
pretty  A.  Boule  de  Neige,  it  will  be  found  invalu- 
able, as  it  goes  on  blooming  so  long  as  there  is 
enough  warmth  to  keep  up  growth.  Young  dwarf 
stocky  plants  that  can  be  stood  on  a  shelf  near 
the  roof  are  ,iu  some  cases  better  than  older  ex- 
amples. The  red  varieties  and  also  the  yellow,  at 
the  present  time  so  much  in  favour,  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of.  There  are  now  a  good  many  with  a 
dwarf  distinct  habit  and  remarkable  for  their 
freedom  of  flowering.  A  cool  stove  or  intermediate 
temperature  suits  them  best,  as  under  such  condi- 
tions the  plants  get  less  drawn  and  the  flowers 
are  stouter.  Whenever  any  of  the  family  are  get- 
ting too  tall  they  may  be  headed  down  at  this  or 
any  other  season  if  there  is  enough  warmth  to 


enable  their  breaking  freely,  otherwise  they,  in 
common  with  all  other  plants,  are  better  left  until 
further  on  when  there  is  more  heat. 


OECHIDS. 


East  India  house. — All  Orchids  that  have  any 
deposit  on  the  leaves  should  be  carefully  sponged 
over  with  rather  warm,  soapy  water.  At  this  sea- 
son more  than  any  other  one  cannot  be  too 
careful  in  watching  that  no  drops  of  condensed 
water  fall  into  the  centres  of  valuable  plants.  All 
good  Orchid  houses  are  so  constructed  that  a 
groove  in  the  rafters  and  sash-bars  carries  the 
condensed  and  other  water  down  to  the  plate  at 
the  base  of  the  rafters,  and  if  the  house  was  not 
constructed  in  that  way  at  first  we  have  seen  the 
same  result  obtained  by  nailing  a  piece  of  zinc  to 
the  undersides  of  the  rafters  and  turning  up  the 
edges  to  form  a  groove.  We  noticed  in  some  hot 
houses  that  were  recently  exhibited  that  all  the 
rafters  and  sash-bars  were  grooved  in  green- 
houses, as  well  as  those  for  stoves  and  Orchid 
houses.  Another  decided  improvement  is  in  the 
way  in  which  the  glass  is  rounded  so  as  to  carry 
all  the  water  to  the  centre  of  the  squares  instead 
of  to  the  sides ;  this  improvement,  though  appa- 
rently a  slight  one,  is,  we  think,  quite  as  important 
as  grooved  sash-bars  and  rafters,  and  we  would 
never  think  of  building  an  Orchid  house  minus 
these  improvements. 

Cattleta  house. — Most  of  the  above  remarks 
apply  to  this  department  as  well  as  to  the  cool 
section.  The  flowers  of  Cattlejas  are  thick  in 
substance,  and  of  a  firmer  texture  than  those 
of  some  others  of  the  family  of  Orchids,  and  their 
lasting  qualities  depend  to  a  certain  extent  on 
the  temperature  and  atmospheric  conditions 
under  which  they  open.  They  last  longer  when 
the  plants  are  kept  comparatively  dry  at  the 
roots ;  the  air  should  also  be  as  dry  in  the  house 
as  it  is  possible  to  have  it  consistent  with  the 
health  of  the  plants  ;  a  close,  humid  atmosphere 
would  destroy  the  best  flowers  in  less  than  ten 
days.  We  removed  a  number  of  the  evergreen 
Dendrobiums,  such  as  D.  Farmer!,  D.  thyrsi- 
florum,  D.  densiflorum,  D.  Dalhousianum,  and 
others  of  this  type  from  a  warm  house  to  this 
department ;  their  growths  were  late  in  ripening, 
but  as  they  are  now  well  matured,  we  have  put  the 
plants  here,  where  they  will  be  kept  as  dry  as  pos- 
sible, only  getting  water  once  in  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight.  Vanda  teres  should  also  be  placed  in 
this  house  now  from  the  warmest  house,  if  it  has 
not  already  been  done,  and  it  should  also  be  kept 
very  dry  indeed.  If  there  is  not  sufficient  room 
in  the  house,  some  of  the  deciduous  species,  such 
as  D.  nobile,  D.  Wardianum,  D.  crassinode,  and 
D.  Falconeri,  that  have  made  their  growth  late 
may  be  placed  in  a  greenhouse  temperature,  and 
they  need  not  get  any  water  for  weeks  at  a 
time  while  they  are  there.  The  earlier  flowering 
plants  should  be  placed  in  heat ;  indeed,  some  of 
them  ought  to  be  well  advanced  by  this  time 
or  in  flower.  It  does  not  answer  to  place  them 
in  a  high  temperature  from  the  warm  greenhouse 
all  at  once.  Such  sudden  changes  will  cause 
many  of  the  flower-buds  of  such  fine  Orchids  as 
Dendrobium  Wardianum  to  become  abortive.  The 
resting  and  after  treatment  of  these  Dendro- 
biums have  something  to  do  with  their  successful 
flowering,  but  not  so  much  as  the  treatment  they 
receive  while  making  their  growth  the  previous 
season. 

Cool  house. — We  have  noticed  in  many  even 
well-managed  houses  that  green  or  yellow  aphis 
is  by  far  too  common,  especially  on  Masdevallias. 
It  is  very  desirable  indeed  to  free  the  plants  from 
it,  and  as  it  is  dangerous  to  fumigate,  washing  or 
dipping  must  be  restored  to.  This  pest  increases 
fast  during  severe  weather,  when  much  artificial 
heat  has  to  be  employed.  A  good  plan  where 
the  collection  is  comparatively  clean  is  to  have 
a  vessel  at  hand  containing  Tobacco  or  soapy 
water  with  a  brush,  and  as  soon  as  any  fly  is  seen, 
remove  it  with  the  brush  dipped  in  the  mixture. 
A  week  or  two  ago  we  potted  some  cool  house 
Orchids  that  had  been  received  from  a  nursery. 
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and  they  are  rooting  away  most  vigorously  in  the 
fresh  compost.  In  a  week  or  two  we  will  com- 
mence repotting  all  the  plants  that  require  it.  We 
would  again  urge  the  importance  of  getting  the 
compost  ready,  and  the  pots  washed  quite  clean 
with  warm  water.  The  principal  requisites  for 
cool  house  Orchid  culture  are  clean  pots  and 
potsherds,  charcoal,  good  fibrous  peat,  dried  and 
fresh  Sphagnum.  The  pots  should  be  well  drained 
in  all  cases,  because  the  larger  proportion  of  cool 
Orchids  require  so  much  water,  and  if  there  is  a 
large  body  of  potting  material,  the  organic  matter 
decays  and  becomes  sour,  with  the  result  that  the 
roots  of  Orchids  will  either  not  grow  into  it,  or 
will  die  if  they  did.  Those  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  repot  Orchids  will  have  noticed  that 
they  never  do  really  well  unless  the  roots 
have  taken  firm  hold  of  the  sides  of  the  pots, 
and  that  all  the  most  active  and  useful  rootlets 
are  there.  Hov/  very  necessary  it  is,  then,  to  have 
the  pots  washed  perfectly  clean,  or  if  they  are  new 
pots  they  should  be  well  soaked  in  clean  water  for 
a  few  hours  before  using  them.  When  the  plants 
have  to  be  turned  out  of  the  pots  in  which  they 
have  been  growing,  it  is  often  better  to  take  a 
hammer  and  carefully  break  the  pots  in  pieces 
rather  than  risk  the  injury  to  the  plants  by  tear- 
ing off  the  roots  when  they  have  been  turned  out 
in  the  usual  way.  In  all  collections,  even  the  best 
managed,  there  are  some  plants  which  have  not 
grown  well,  owing  to  the  roots  and  compost  de- 
caying. In  that  case,  have  some  rain  water  rather 
warm  in  which  to  wash  every  particle  of  compost 
from  the  roots  before  repotting  in  smaller  pots 
and  good  sweet  fibrous  material. 


FEUIT. 

Hakdy  FEUIT. — The  weather  being  mild  and 
open,  the  planting  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  may 
still  be  proceeded  with,  and  as  many  newly  pur- 
chased trees  may  be  laid  in  on  a  dry  border,  see 
that  plenty  of  fine  soil  or  leaf-mould  is  placed 
about  them  to  prevent  frost,  should  it  come,  from 
descending  to  the  roots,  and  in  the  event  of  the 
weather  becoming  severe,  a  little  dry  Bracken 
placed  amongst  the  shoots  will  do  good  service  in 
protecting  Peaches  and  Apricots,  which  are  often 
not  so  well  ripened  as  one  could  wish.  Meantime 
press  forward  the  pruning  and  nailing  of  esta- 
blished trees,  and  top-dress  all  that  are  likely  to 
derive  future  benefit  from  that  operation.  The 
nature  and  strength  of  the  material  used  for  this 
purpose  will,  of  course,  be  governed  by  the  condi- 
tion as  well  as  the  varieties  of  fruit  trees  under 
consideration.  Old  trees,  as  a  rule,  particularly 
Apples  and  Pears,  are  greatly  benefited  by  a  good 
dressing  of  frame  ground  manure,  while  young  ones 
will  become  more  fruitful  if  treated  to  a  dressing 
of  fresh  loam,  burnt  earth,  or  charred  garden  refuse. 
Peaches  and  Apricots,  indeed  all  kinds  of  stone 
fruit  trees,  require  calcareous  matter,  than  which 
there  is  nothing  better  than  old  lime  rubble  or 
plaster  broken  pretty  fine  and  spread  over  the 
surface  of  the  border.  Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
and  bush  fruits  enjoy  liberal  supplies  of  good 
rotten  manure,  and  the  earlier  it  is  applied  the 
better,  as,  independently  of  the  protection  which 
it  affords  to  the  surface  roots,  its  manurial  or 
stimulating  qualities  get  washed  down  ready  for 
the  demand  when  spring  growth  sets  in.  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  and  Morello  Cherries  which  have  been 
unnailed  and  secured  from  injury  by  wind  may  be 
well  washed  and  dressed  with  Gishurst  compound 
when  the  weather  is  dry  and  mild,  and  the  nailing 
of  the  latter  may  immediately  follow  the  cleans- 
ing of  the  walls  with  soapsuds,  brine,  or  lime- 
water  ;  but  Peaches  must  be  left  till  the  last  in 
order  to  retard  the  blossoms,  and  so  preserve  them 
from  early  spring  frosts. 

Figs. — Where  the  early  pot  trees  are  being 
brought  forward  under  the  influence  of  fermenting 
material,  see  that  it  is  renovated  by  turning  and 
the  addition  of  fresh  leaves  or  short  manure  when 
there  is  danger  of  the  bottom  heat  falling  below 
70°.  Syringe  the  trees  well  every  morning  when 
the  day  temperature  begins  to  rise,  and  again  in 
the  afternoon  when  the  weather  is  bright  and  fine 


and  there  is  a  fair  chance  of  the  wood  becoming 
dry  before  nightfall.  When  the  buds  are  well  on 
the  move,  and  the  embryo  Figs  begin  to  swell, 
help  them  forward  by  turning  on  a  little  extra 
fire  heat  through  the  day ;  give  air  at  08°  and  run 
up  to  75°,  under  gleams  of  sunshine,  shut  up  early, 
and  let  the  temperature  range  from  50°  to  55°  at 
night.  Succession  houses  in  which  the  trees  are 
planted  out  in  well-drained  borders  should  receive 
repeated  supplies  of  tepid  water  during  the  fortnight 
preceding  the  time  fixed  upon  for  starting.  If 
the  trees  are  old  and  carry  heavy  crops  annually,  a 
good  mulch  of  rotten  manure  will  be  of  great  ser- 
vice, while  young  ones  which  have  a  tendency  to 
become  gross  will  succeed  best  under  a  top- 
dressing  of  old  turf  and  lime  rubble.  If  yearling 
plants  intended  for  growing  on  for  next  year's 
forcing  have  not  been  potted,  place  them  in  the 
succession  house  early  in  January,  and  shift  into 
larger  pots  when  the  terminal  points  begin  to 
push,  then  plunge  in  gentle  bottom  heat  in  order 
to  get  an  early  growth  well  ripened  before  the 
autumn.  Put  in  eyes  or  cuttings  ready  for  start- 
ing next  month. 

Stkawbeeeibs  in  pots.  —  Where  a  proper 
Strawberry  house  does  not  exist,  and  the  forcing 
of  this  fruit  is  obliged  to  be  carried  on  in  early 
Peach  houses  and  vineries,  January  1  is  a  good 
time  to  get  in  the  first  batch  of  plants.  Those, 
of  course,  will  be  selected  from  the  most  forward 
plants  in  the  smallest  pots,  as  the  crowns  are  sure 
to  be  ripe,  and  the  pots  being  quite  full  of  roots, 
their  throwing  up  flower-scapes  will  be  reduced 
to  a  certainty.  When  the  plants  have  been  dipped 
and  top-dressed,  place  them  on  shelves  close  to 
the  glass,  syringe  regularly,  and  give  them  sufii- 
cient  water  to  keep  the  roots  constantly  moist, 
as  anything  approaching  drought,  independently 
of  its  fostering  spider,  will  produce  a  check  which 
may  prove  fatal  to  the  crop.  It  is  a  common 
practice  to  fill  the  shelves  in  these  houses  when 
they  are  closed  for  forcing,  and  although  the  tem- 
perature of  the  vinery  may  be  somewhat  high, 
that  of  the  Peach  house  suits  them  admirably. 
To  keep  up  the  succession  it  is  a  good  plan  to  fit 
up  an  ordinary  Cucumber  or  Melon  pit  with  shelves 
some  12  inches  or  15  inches  from  the  glass  for  the 
reception  of  the  remainder  of  the  early  batch,  and 
to  place  some  fermenting  material  beneath,  but 
not  touching  them.  In  mild  weather  the  humid 
heat  will  be  found  quite  sufficient,  but  when  very 
cold,  gentle  fire-heat  may  be  needed  to  prevent 
the  temperature  from  falling  below  40°  at  night, 
and  air  must  be  given  when  it  is  likely  to  rise 
above  50°  by  day.  Where  the  general  stock  is 
wintered  in  cold  pits,  throw  the  lights  off  by  night, 
and  by  day  when  the  weather  is  fine  and  settled. 
Close  and  tilt  them  to  protect  from  heavy  rain  or 
snow.  If  well  plunged  over  the  rims,  sharp,  dry 
frost  will  do  them  no  harm. 

Cucumbers. — Up  to  the  present  date  the 
weather  has  been  highly  favourable  for  winter 
Cucumbers,  and  indifEerent  indeed  must  have 
been  the  management  where  the  plants  have 
failed  to  produce  an  abundance  of  fruit.  But 
the  time  may  not  be  far  distant  when  a  sud- 
den change  to  wintry  days  and  nights  will 
necessitate  sharper  firing,  and  as  the  latter  is 
always  injurious,  provision  should  be  made  for 
economising  fuel  and  checking  variation  of  heat 
during  the  hours  of  darkness.  A  brisk  bottom  heat 
of  80°  to  85°  about  the  roots  is  of  great  import- 
ance, and  where  fresh  Oak  or  other  hard  leaves 
and  short  stable  manure  can  be  obtained  and  well 
worked  in  an  open  shed,  timely  additions  should 
be  made  to  the  beds  in  which  the  plants  are 
plunged ;  the  glass  should  be  kept  perfectly 
clean ;  and  last,  but  not  least  important,  all 
interior  surfaces  should  be  kept  sweet  and  free 
from  decaying  matter.  As  Cucumbers  cannot  have 
too  much  light  during  the  winter  months,  re- 
move old  leaves  a  few  at  a  time,  avoid  hard 
stopping,  and  crop  lightly  until  after  the  turn 
of  the  year.  Old  plants  which  have  been  a  long 
time  in  bearing  will  require  liberal  feeding  with 
tepid  liquid,  and  top  dressing  with  rich  com- 
post, consisting  of  light  turf,  bone  or  charcoal 
dust,  and  old  lime  rubble.  Manure  in  a  solid  form 


is  objectionable,  as  it  encourages  worms  and  pro- 
duces canker,  the  best  remedy  for  which  is  quick- 
lime and  powdered  charcoal  rubbed  into  the  parts 
affected.  If  spider  and  mildew  become  trouble- 
some, renovate  the  beds  with  fresh  fermenting 
leaves  and  a  little  short  stable  manure,  syringe 
well  with  clear  sulphur  water,  cut  the  fruit  in 
a  young  state,  and  encourage  robust  growth  by 
means  of  generous  cultivation. 

Late  vineries.— Muscats  that  were  ripe  in 
September  may  now  be  cut  and  removed  to  the 
Grape  room,  where,  under  good  management,  they 
will  hang  for  a  long  time  in  perfect  condition. 
As  soon  as  the  crop  has  been  removed,  prune  the 
Vines,  cleanse,  dress  and  ventilate  freelj',  to  give 
them  as  long  a  rest  as  possible  before  they  are 
again  started  into  growth.  Lady  Downes  and 
other  thick.skinned  kinds  need  not  be  cut  before 
the  first  week  in  January,  unless,  like  the  Muscats, 
the  fruit  and  wood  were  thoroughly  ripe  early  in 
the  autumn,  and  where  these  conditions,  helped 
forward  by  fire  heat  early  in  the  season,  have  not 
been  attained,  the  attempt  to  keep  them  fresh 
and  plump  after  they  are  cut  will  be  useless.  If 
any  alterations,  either  inside  or  outside,  are  con- 
templated, have  soil  and  drainage  prepared  in  as 
dry  a  state  as  possible,  protect  from  the  elements, 
and,  if  possible,  get  the  work  finished  before  we 
have  a  change  to  severe  weather.  Assuming  that 
the  ouiside  borders  are  in  a  satisfactory  condition, 
remove  all  temporary  covers  as  soon  as  the  Grapes 
are  cut.  Apply  the  annual  top-dressing  of  turf 
and  bones,  and  protect  the  roots  from  frost  with 
a  thick  covering  of  stable  litter  or  Fern. 

Early  houses. — If  the  Vines  have  been  bent 
down  to  a  horizontal  position,  to  insure  an  even 
break,  get  them  tied  up  to  the  wires  as  soon  as 
the  most  backward  buds  are  on  the  move.  Syringe 
with  warm  water  when  the  temperature  begins  to 
rise.  Give  air  at  68°,  close  early,  and  syringe 
again  if  the  afternoon  is  fine.  If  inside  borders 
are  well  drained,  a  second  supply  of  water  at  a 
temperature  of  80°  will  help  the  young  growths 
rapidly  forward,  and  old  Vines  will  benefit  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  clear  liquid  from  the  tank,  or 
a  dash  of  guano  in  the  water,  while  vigorous 
young  canes  will  produce  more  compact  "  shows" 
and  set  their  fruit  better  if  stimulants  are  with- 
held. Pay  timely  attention  to  disbudding,  or 
rather  the  removal  of  weak  breaks  from  which 
bunches  of  Grapes  cannot  be  expected,  and  when 
the  best  shows  become  prominent,  raise  the  night 
temperature  to  58°  or  60°  on  mild  nights.  If  forcing 
has  been  commenced  with  fermenting  material 
on  the  borders,  make  frequent  additions,  turning 
the  whole  mass,  and  mixing  the  old  with  the  new. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 


If  Globe  Artichokes  are  not  yet  protected,  lose  no 
time  in  doing  it.  When  frosted  they  may  live, 
but  the  stems  will  be  weak  and  the  Artichokes 
small— in  fact,  useless.  We  are  cutting  from 
under  a  few  leaves  very  fine  heads  of  Snow's 
Broccoli,  not  large,  but  close  and  white.  Outside 
Lettuces,  covered  with  the  same  material,  are  now 
green,  fresh,  and  delicious.  Of  Black-seeded 
Brown  Cos,  the  king  of  all  hardy  Lettuces,  we 
cut  a  constant  supply  outside,  and  have  done  so 
for  many  years  past.  The  time  is  now  at  hand 
when  leaves  and  manure  must  be  put  together  for 
frame  Potatoes,  Radishes,  early  seeds  of  Lettuce, 
Cauliflower,  &c.  No  labour  is  lost  in  having  the 
heating  material  well  looked  after  ;  when  the  beds 
are  made  tread  them  firmly,  and  think  you  are 
making  Mushroom  beds.  To  build  up  manure  beds 
from  3  feet  to  i  feet,  and  set  frames  on  them,  is 
not  only  a  waste  of  time  in  building,  but  a  positive 
disadvantage  to  the  inmates.  The  right  plan  is  to 
dig  out  pits  the  size  of  the  frame,  2  feet  or  3  feet 
deep,  and  fill  them  a  foot  or  so  above  the  pit  to 
which  they  will  sink  level ;  every  bit  of  heat  is 
thus  utilised.  Any  kind  of  light  soil  enriched 
with  manure  will  grow  Potatoes  well ;  but  for 
Carrots  and  small  seeds  we  use  refuse  from  under 
the  potting  benches,  mixing  sand  and  mud  scrap- 
ings with  it.  Of  Potatoes  we  use  the  true  Myatt's 
and  Wilson's  frame— the  latter  a  new  kind.  Early 
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Scarlet  and  Shorthorn  Carrots  are  among  the  best 
forcers.  Do  not  be  caught  napping  in  not  having 
a  good  supply  of  what  are  called  little  things, 
such  as  green  Mint,  Tarragon,  Mustard  and  Cress. 
Keep  an  eye  to  the  Mushroom  house,  and  do  not 
let  the  supply  of  Endive  fall  under  what  is  usually 
blanched  in  that  house.  In  the  case  of  Celery 
here,  as  elsewhere,  Bracken  is  brought  into  use  ; 
it  is  so  light  and  feathery  that  it  makes  the  best 
of  all  protectors.  Speaking  of  Celery,  our  favourite 
is  Major  Clarke's  and  White  Heart. 


Propagating    Rhododendrons.— I   am 

surprised  that  "  J.  C.  11.'  (p.  .S73)  makes  no  men- 
tion of  propagating  Rhododendrons  by  layers. 
Few  are  prepared  to  go  in  for  the  nurseryman's 
plan  of  grafting.  Branches  root  readily  without 
any  artificial  assistance  when  they  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  soil  and  get  buried  by  their  own 
fallen  foliage.  I  have  seen  a  Khododendron  clump 
consisting  originally  of  three  bushes  planted  to- 
gether that  covered  a  piece  of  ground  I  think  a 
hundred  or  more  yards  in  circumference,  and  which 
had  simply  extended  by  the  rooting  of  the 
branches  in  the  soil.  Some  time  ago  this  immense 
bush  was  greatly  curtailed,  as  it  was  encroaching 
too  much,  and  it  was  found  to  be  more  like  a 
plantation  of  Rhododendrons  than  anything  else 
with  which  one  could  compare  it.  This  is  what 
takes  place  unaided,  but  if  the  branches  were 
layered  in  the  usual  way  no  doubt  better  results 
would  be  gained. — J.  S. 


tubers  because  of  the  thickness  and  impenetrable 
structure  of  their  epidermal  tissues,  the  following 
experiments  were  performed,  in  which  recently 
dug  tubers  had  applied  to  their  surface  the  conidia, 
by  simply  dashing  them  with  a  diseased  branch  ; 
they  were  then  placed  in  the  earth,  and  examined 
eight  days  afterwards;  an  equal  number  of  tubers 
taken  from  the  same  root  at  the  same  time  were 
also  buried  as  control  tubers  : — 


Variety  of  Totato. 


1.  Poller's  Excelsior., 

2.  Beauty  of  Hebron . , 

3.  Porter's  Excelsior ., 


Date. 


Au£;.l 
Aiig.l 
Aug.l 


Diseased  on  the 
eighth  day. 


Infected.   Control. 


with  ordinary  moulding,  but  if  high  moulding  be 
the  true  cause  of  this  freedom  from  disease,  it 
should  compare  more  favourably  still  with  plants 
that  have  not  been  moulded  at  all.  There  is 
another  point  upon  which  I  wished  to  satisfy  my- 
self, which  was  this :  If  the  Potatoes  had  been 
left  longer  in  the  ground,  would  the  disease  have 
travelled  down  the  stem  to  them  ?  Four  plants 
of  the  Beauty  of  Hebron  were  high-moulded  on 
July  11  to  the  extent  of  full  5  inches  ;  the  four 
plants  next  to  them  had  never  been  moulded  at 
all.  In  due  course  Beronospora  appeared  upon 
these  Potatoes,  but  it  was  not  until  not  only  was 
the  foliage  destroyed,  but  long  after  this,  when 
most  of  the  stalks  had  vanished,  that  the  Potatoes 
were  lifted  (on  September  19).  This  experiment 
wss  made  in  The  Vineyard,  West  Lynn,  by  Mr.  S. 
Castle  and  myself. 


Kitchen    Garden. 

MR.  JENSEN  AND  THE  FDNGOLOGISTS. 
The  following  appeared  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
the  other  day  :  "  To  my  mind  Mr.  Jensen's  expe- 
riments would  be  unworthy  of  remark  were  they 
not  backed  by  Mr.  Plowright.  There  is  evidence 
all  through  the  reputed  experiments  that  the  ex- 
perimenter does  not  know  the  things  he  is  dealing 
with."  "  Reputed"  experiments  I  It  will  hardly 
be  credited  that  the  author  of  this  sentence  is  the 
same  who,  on  "  scientific  principles,'  based  on  the 
"  complete  life-history  "  of  the  Potato  fungus,  in- 
vented and  sold  the  "  Salus  "  cure,  which  turned 
out  such  a  failure.  The  great  fault  of  Mr. 
Jensen— who  has  interested  Potato  growers  lately 
more  than  all  the  fungologists  together  have 
done  for  years— is  that  he  has  proved  the  success 
of  his  plan  conclusively,  and  that  that  plan  does 
not  coincide  with  the  views  of  some  of  our  fungolo- 
gists. Mr.  Jensen  believes  the  disease  germs  to 
be  washed  down  through  the  soil  to  the  tubers, 
which  they  enter  direct,  and  his  plan  is  to  earth 
the  Potatoes  over  deeply  enough  to  prevent  the 
spores  reaching  the  Potatoes,  i.e.,  on  the  filtering 
principle.  Whether  the  theory  be  correct  or  not, 
the  practice  founded  upon  it  has  succeeded  beyond 
dispute,  but  that  is  apparently  a  minor  considera- 
tion in  Mr.  Worthington  Smith's  eyes.  ^Vhat  he 
is  chieUy  concerned  in  proving  is  that  the  theory 
is  wrong ;  the  practice  and  its  results  are  presum- 
ably of  no  consequence  compared  with  the  fungus 
itself.  Mr.  C.  B.  Plowright  is  the  only  fungologist 
who  appears  to  understand  the  practical  value  of 
Mr.  Jensen's  plan,  and,  like  a  true  philosopher, 
willing  to  believe  anything  on  proof,  he  has  done 
a  good  deal  to  prove  its  utility  and  bring  it  into 
notice.  While  Mr.  Worthington  Smith  has  been 
busy  with  his  microscrope,  computing  the  number 
of  fungus  germs  that  can  lie  on  a  space  equal  to 
an  eighth  of  an  inch,  Mr.  Plowright  has  been  at 
work  in  the  Potato  field,  and  retaliates  the  hard 
blows  of  his  opponent  by  very  much  harder  blows 
in  return.  At  present  the  party  with  the  pen 
seems  likely  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  party  with 
the  spade.  Here  are  the  conclusions  arrived  at  as 
reported  in  our  contemporary  : — 

EXPEHIMENTS  PEKFOIiMED   AT    KINGS  LYNN 
IN    CONNECTION    AWIfl  THE   JeNSENIAN  SYSTEM 

OP  Potato  cultuPvE,  1883.— 1.  Direct  infectUm 
of  the  tiiherx  hi/  the.  conidia  and  zoosjiores  of  Fero- 
nos])ora  infestans. — It  having  been  asserted  that 
it  was  impossible  thus  to  cause  the  disease  in 


Experiments  Nos.  1  and  2  were  made  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  John  Thompson  at  West  Lynn. 
Experiment  No.  3  was  made  in  my  garden  at 
King's  Lynn.  Porter's  Excelsior  is  a  Potato  which 
takes  the  disease  very  readily  ;  so  that  the  control 
tuber  which  become  diseased  was  doubtless  af- 
fected before  it  was  buried.  Care  was  taken  that 
the  tubers  were  free  from  any  abrasion  of  the 
cuticle,  or  injury  by  which  the  disease  could  have 
entered  the  substance  of  the  tuber  without  pene- 
trating the  skin.  The  control  tubers  were  kept 
for  several  weeks,  but  evinced  no  signs  of  diseise. 
These  experiments  would  not  have  been  men- 
tioned had  it  not  been  recently  reasserted  that 
the  disease  could  not  bo  communicated  in  this 
way. 

II.  Hiffh-mottldinf/  e.vperimenia. —  Experiment 
No.  1. — Mr.  John  Kidd  had  two  rows  of  Myatt's 
Prolific  with  thirty-eight  plants  in  each,  one  of 
which  he  high-moulded  on  July  15  at  my  sugges- 
tion. On  August  17  both  rows  were  lifted;  .5  per 
cent,  of  the  row  with  the  ordinary  moulding  were 
diseased  ;  but  in  the  high-moulded  row  no  diseased 
tuber  was  found. 

Experiment  No.  2. — Four  plants  of  Porter's  Ex- 
celsior were  high-moulded  in  Mr.  J.  Thompson's 
garden  on  J  uly  1 L  The  next  four  plants  in  the  row 
were  left  moulded  in  the  ordinary  way.  On  August  1 
disease  was  general  in  this  garden;  August  18 
Potatoes  lifted  by  Mr.  Thompson  and  myself  with 
the  following  result : — 


Ordinary  Moulding. 

High  Moulding. 

Sound. 

Diseased. 

Sound. 

Diseased. 

46            1              6 

41 

0 

Experiment  No.  3. — Eight  plants  of  Elephant 
in  the  same  garden,  high-moulded  at  the  same 
time,  lifted  on  the  same  day  as  in  the  previous 
experiment. 


Ordinary  Mouldiog. 

Bigh  Moulding, 

Sound.            Diseased. 

Sound. 

Diseased. 

49                      10 

39 

0 

Experiment  No.  4. —  Four  plants  of  Beauty  of 
Hebron.  No  disease  in  either  high  or  ordinary 
moulding. 

Experiment  No.  .5. — Eight  plants  of  Ashleaf, 
four  in  one  row,  four  in  another  row. 


Ordinary  Moulding. 

High  Moulding. 

Sound. 

.    Diseased. 

Sound.            Diseased. 

64            1             13 

85                          0 

Experiment  No.  0. — Twelve  plants  of  American 
Rose,  four  plants  in  three  rows,  high-moulded,  as 
compared  with  the  four  adjoining  plants  grown 
with  the  ordinary  moulding. 


Ordinary  Moulding. 

High  Moulding. 

Sound. 

Diseased. 

Sound. 

Diseased. 

75 

13 

84                          1 

Not  Moulded  at  all. 

High  Moulded. 

Sound. 

Diseased. 

Sound. 

Diseased. 

64 

66 

107 

0 

These  figures  speak  for  themselves  as  to   the 
effect  of   high  moulding  as  a  preventive  against 
the  rotate  disease. 
Tabular  statement  qt  the  results  of  high-moulding,  show- 

inq  the  number  of  sound  and  diseased    tubers  re^j^ec- 

tivehj  : — 


Kind    of 
rotate. 


Porter's  Excel 

s'or  .. 
Elephant 
Elephant 
Beauty  of  He^ 

bron  . 
Ashleaf 
Ashleaf 
American  Rose 
American  Hose 
American  Rose 


High 
Moulding 


Ordinary 
Moulding. 


Percentage  of 
Diseased  Tubers. 


8) 
2/ 

'.'.  ) 
13!' 

6 
4 


Per  cent 


Per  cent 

10 
20 


Experiment  No.  7. — In  the  foregoing  experi- 
ments high  moulding  compared  very  favourably 


Charles  B.  Plowright,  King's  Lynn,  Decemher 
10.  [A  paper  read  before  the  Scientific  Committee, 
December  13.]  S. 

Potato  Lady  Truecolt.— Of  the  many  new, 

or  comparatively  new,  sorts  of  Potatoes  grown  by 
me  during  the  season  of  1883  this  has  proved  to 
be  by  far  the  heaviest  cropper.  The  haulm  is 
rather  short  and  sturdy,  the  leaves  being  extra 
large,  while  the  tubers,  though  not  particularly 
handsome,  are  sufllciently  so  for  all  ordinary  pur- 
poses. The  quality  with  us  is  first-rate,  and  that, 
too,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  character  of  our  soil. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  sorts  for  planting  in  rows, 
say  3  feet  apart,  the  spaces  between  them  being 
subsequently  filled  with  late  Cauliflowers,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  or  Broccoli. — W.  I. 

Green  Mint. — This  is  one  of  the  herbs  in 
great  request  in  early  spring  ;  good  strong  clumps 
of  it  should  therefore  be  lifted  now  and  placed  in 
shallow  boxes  filled  with  fine  soil,  and  placed  in  a 
warm  house  where  it  will  soon  make  growth  fit  for 
cutting.  A  vinery  or  Peach  house  just  started  is 
a  good  position  for  it,  and  in  some  soils  the  roots 
need  frequent  transplanting  to  keep  up  a  good 
supply.  If  the  roots  that  have  been  forced  are 
planted  out  in  May  on  fresh  soil  to  succeed  the 
open-air  beds,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  green  tops 
at  any  time  of  the  year  or  roots  fit  for  forcing. — 
J,  G.  H. 

Early  Potatoes. — Where  the  earliest  kinds 
■oi  Potatoes  are  grown  so  as  to  get  them  fit  for  use 
in  the  shortest  time  after  planting,  it  is  a  great 
advantage  to  have  the  sets  well  prepared  by  start- 
ing them  at  once  in  gentle  heat,  so  that  they  m  ay  have 
dwarf  sturdy  tops  and  a  good  mass  of  roots  ready 
to  lay  hold  of  the  soil  directly  they  are  planted. 
I  find  shallow  boxes  such  as  are  used  for  bedding 
Pelargoniums  to  answer  well  for  this  purpose, 
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filling  them  about  half  full  of  fine  leaf-mould,  and 
laying  the  sets  on  it  in  a  single  layer.  They  soon 
form  a  quantity  of  roots  ;  if  kept  near  the  glass, 
the  tops  will  be  dwarf  and  sturdy,  and  when 
planting  time  comes  they  will  lift  with  a  mass  of 
roots,  and  will  repay  the  attention  bestowed  on 
them.  After  trying  a  good  many  sorts  I  do  not 
find  any  to  beat  the  true  Ashleaf  Kidney  for 
frame  culture,  or  Myatt's  for  warm  borders.  Both 
are  excellent  in  quality  and  appearance,  and  the 
demand  for  seed  of  these  kinds  in  spring  proves 
that  they  are  still  the  most  popular  of  all  the 
sorts  in  cultivation. — J.  G.,  Hants. 

Autumii  Cauliflowers. — Messrs.  Dickson' 
Brown,  k,  Tait  (p.  535)  are  evidently  of  opinion 
that  I  have  not  done  justice  to  their  Eclipse  Cauli- 
flower. If  it  will  please  them  better,  I  will  say 
that  it  is  remarkably  like  Veitch's  Autumn  Giant, 
only  it  is  somewhat  earlier.  If  there  is  any  dif- 
ference in  the  habits  of  the  respective  varieties,  I 


will  materially  forward  the  crop.  Light  evergreen 
branches  also  considerably  assist  in  breaking  the 
wind  that  is  frequently  more  destructive  than 
frost  itself. — J.  G.,  Hants. 

■Winter  Cabbages. — Young  Cabbages  which 
are  seldom  destroyed  here  by  frost  are  preferred 
to  Savoys,  Kale,  or  other  winter  greens.  Market 
gardens,  and  even  allotments  at  present,  contain 
large  breadths  of  tender  young  Cabbages  that 
look  more  like  May  than  December.  The  usual 
plan  is  to  sow  in  June,  and  get  good  strong  plants 
by  the  time  early  Potatoes  are  fit  for  lifting ;  as 
fast  as  these  are  cleared  off  the  land  is  forked 
over  and  Cabbage  plants  are  put  in  about  18  inches 
apart,  so  that  when  fully  grown  they  touch  one 
another,  and  next  to  spring  Cabbages  these  winter 
ones  are  the  most  delicious  vegetables  grown. 
The  sorts  in  most  request  are  the  Early  Battersea, 
Enfield  Market,  and  Early  York.  The  plan  of 
letting  the  stumps  of  spring  Cabbages  stand  for  a 


Australian  Grass  Trees. 


should  say  Eclipse  is  the  least  self-protecting  of 
the  two,  neither  being  at  all  perfect  in  tliat  re- 
spect. I  have  grown  Eclipse  Caulifiower  at  least 
four  seasons,  and  as  the  seeds  were  in  each  case 
supplied  by  a  well-known  firm  of  seedsmen,  and 
as  received  by  them  in  Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown,  & 
Tait's  packets,  if  I  have  not  grown  the  true  variety 
the  latter  alone  are  to  blame. — W.  I. 

Brown  Cos  Lettuce  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  of  all  varieties  for  winter  salads.  The  best 
way  of  protecting  those  nearly  fit  for  use  is  to 
work  dry  leaves  amongst  them  and  lay  a  few  Pea 
sticks  over  all  to  keep  them  in  their  place.  Aspa- 
ragus tops  make  most  useful  protection  for  such 
produce,  as  they  admit  air  and  ward  off  frost.  It 
is  surprising  how  much  frost  may  be  kept  oH  by 
such  easily-applied  protectors  ;  in  fact,  less  loss 
will  occur  in  the  case  of  crops  so  protected  than 
in  close  pits  or  frames.  Successional  crops  for 
early  spring  use  may  be  carried  safely  through 
severe  visitations  of  frost  by  means  of  light  cover- 
ings of  this  kind.  If  Bracken  is  procurable,  there 
are  many  kitchen  garden  crops,  such  as  Winter 
Spinach,  Parsley,  Endive,  and  other  salading, 
that  will  be  grateful  for  its  shelter ;  and  if  a  good 
covering  of  it  is  placed  over  Ehubarb  crowns,  it 


crop  of  sprouts  is  not  practised  so  much  as  in 
large  private  gardens,  a  rapid  rotation  of  crops 
with  plenty  of  manure  being  the  rule  in  market 
gardens.  The  soil  for  early  crops  of  Potatoes  is 
now  being  prepared  by  a  liberal  dressing  of  town 
refuse,  such  as  ashes  and  gritty  material  collected 
by  scavengers'  carts.  The  ground  gets  a  good 
deep  ploughing,  and  is  then  allowed  to  lie  roughly 
until  the  sets  are  planted,  which  is  done  by  the 
plough.  The  latter  leaves  the  soil  loose  and  friable, 
and  when  the  crop  is  dug  up,  which  is  done  by 
means  of  steel  forks,  no  further  preparation  in 
order  to  produce  a  fine  crop  of  Cabbages  is  neces- 
sary.—James  Groom,  Gosjjorf. 

Purple  Sprouting  Broccoli.— This  old- 
fashioned  variety  has  been  in  danger  of  being  put 
aside  to  make  room  for  new  sorts.  It  ought,  how- 
ever, to  find  a  place  in  every  garden,  as  it  is  one  of 
the  hardiest  vegetables  grown,  and  produces  a 
greater  quantity  of  edible  produce  than  almost  any 
other  kind  of  Broccoli ;  after  the  main  crown  is  cut 
away  the  stem  continues  to  produce  little  heads  or 
sprouts  that  are  very  delicious.  Sow  it  in  March 
and  put  out  the  plants  in  rows  2^  feet  apart  in 
May  ;  it  then  has  time  to  make  fine  plants  before 
winter  sets  in,  and  if  the  latter  proves  mild  it  is 


fit  for  cutting  early  in  the  new  year.  The  sprouts 
or  small  heads  that  form  on  the  stem  continue  to 
be  produced  for  a  length  of  time,  and  in  seasons 
when  nearly  all  white  Broccolies  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  frost  this  hardy  kind  has  stood  unin- 
jured and  proved  most  acceptable,  for  as  regards 
flavour  hardly  any  kind  of  vegetable  surpasses  it. 
Its  colour  is  against  it,  but  that  is  an  objection 
which  its  merits  soon  overcome.— J.  G.,  Hants. 

Ch-OU  de  Burghley. — Mr.  Stevens  says 
(p.  472)  that  this  has  not  been  so  good  in  any  one 
respect  as  a  Cabbage,  and  yet  immediately  after- 
wards he  remarks  that  it  is  what  we  may  call  a 
distinct  vegetable,  and  possesses  a  fine,  delicate 
flavour.  This  is  just  what  others  who  have  grown  it 
claim  for  it,  and  if  it  is  a  distinct  vegetable 
possessing  a  fine,  delicate  flavour,  surely  it  must 
be  superior  to  an  autumn  Cabbage  or  Savoy ;  while 
as  to  being  hollow,  we  have  plenty  of  them  large 
and  solid  enough  to  weigh  five  pounds  and  up- 
wards, and  I  find  one  to  be  quite  enough  for  a 
moderate-sized  family.  If  it  is  as  good  after  frost 
as  it  is  now  and  proves  to  be  hardy,  it  will,  I  feel 
sure,  be  largely  grown  for  winter  and  spring  use, 
and  be  in  great  demand  at  those  seasons. — S.  D. 

Spring  Cabbages.— These  are  still  being 
planted  in  open  fields  by  market  growers  who  do 
not  fetter  themselves  by  fixed  dates,  but  are 
guided  by  the  state  of  the  land  and  the  weather. 
The  latter  having  been  favourable  lately,  large 
breadths  of  Cabbage  plants  have  been  put  out,  and 
the  surface  stirred  amongst  those  planted  early  to 
promote  growth  ;  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough 
or  show  the  least  signs  of  premature  running  to 
seed,  they  are  pulled  up  and  bunched  and  sent  to 
market.  Market  growers  generally  raise  their 
own  plants ;  they  sow  a  quantity  of  seed  broad- 
cast thinly  on  large  beds  in  an  open  position ; 
therefore  their  plants  are  large  and  robust  when 
put  out ;  and  as  plenty  of  manure  is  ploughed  into 
the  land,  the  roots  strike  into  it  at  once,  and  it  is 
seldom  that  the  plants  sufiier  from  frost  in  these 
open  fields  so  much  as  they  do  in  enclosed  gardens. 
Cabbage  plants  grow  best  on  pretty  firm  land. 
Where  garden  Cabbages  are  put  on  land  that  has 
been  recently  trenched,  their  growth  is  not  equal 
to  that  made  on  land  that  has  been  ploughed  ;  in 
fact,  for  the  Brassica  tribe  generally  I  believe 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  get  the  soil  too  firmly 
consolidated  ;  in  dry  weather  it  is  even  sometimes 
advisable  to  roll  the  land  with  a  heavy  iron  roller 
before  planting,  for  if  loose,  the  roots  do  not  seem 
able  to  get  hold  of  the  soil.  Short,  stocky  plants 
let  into  the  soil  up  to  the  leaves,  so  that  they  can- 
not wind-wave,  make  the  best  Cabbages.  Early 
Fulham  and  Early  York,  or  selections  from  these, 
are  the  kinds  in  most  request  hereabouts.— J.  G., 
Gosj)ort. 

GIANT    GRASSES    OF    AUSTRALIA. 

DUKING  the  periodical  visitations  of  excessive 
drought  that  occur  in  many  parts  of  the  Austra- 
lian continent  the  greater  portion  of  the  vegetation 
is  in  many  cases  totally  destroyed  either  by  the 
drought,  or  by  bush  fires,  which  devastate  immense 
tracts  of  country.  Such,  however,  is  the  tenacity 
of  life  in  the  Xanthorrhocas,  or  "Black  Boys,"  that, 
with  the  exception  of  shrivelling  up  the  green 
foliage  and  charring  the  stems,  fires  do  not  harm 
them,  and  excessive  drought  appears  to  be  even 
favourable  to  their  existence.  Standing  alone  on 
drj'  sandy  plains,  they  are  said  to  resemble  senti- 
nels in  the  distance,  the  leaves  and  flower-spike 
having  the  appearance  of  the  head  and  spear  of  a 
native  "  life-guardsman."  Although  so  tenacious 
of  life,  it  has,  however,  hitherto  been  impossible 
to  keep  alive  large  specimens  of  these  plants  in  this 
country  for  any  length  of  time.  A  fine  specimen 
of  X.  arborea  was  received  at  Kew  about  ten  years 
ago,  but  although  it  lived  for  some  little  time  and 
produced  a  flower-spike,  it  never  established  itself, 
and  it  may  now  be  seen  in  one  of  the  Kew 
museums  along  with  other  specimens  of  the  same 
genus,  all  of  them  retaining  their  leaves  and 
flower-spike  in  the  most  perfect  condition.  The 
flnest  living  Grass  tree  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
is  in  the  College    Gardens,   Dublin.     This  is  a 
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healthy,  large,  well-grown  specimen  of  Kingia 
australis,  a  near  ally  of  the  Xanthorrhceas  and 
showing  the  same  singular  habit.  There  are 
several  species  of  Xanthorrhcea  in  cultivation  in 
European  botanic  gardens,  but  they  are  all  very 
small,  and  as  it  takes  some  hundreds  of  years  to 
produce  such  a  specimen  as  that  represented  in 
the  accompanying  woodcut,  our  chance  of  seeing 
them  of  any  great  size  under  cultivation  is  ex- 
ceedingly small.  Australia  is  singularly  poor  in 
native  edible  fruits,  so  that  the  natives  were 
driven  to  seek  their  food  in  the  shape  of 
esculents,  such  as  Fern  roots.  Sweet  Potatoes,  and 
the  young  heads  of  the  Grass  trees.  The  gum 
exuded  from  the  stems  of  the  Xanthorrhceas 
was  also  used  by  the  natives  for  fastening  the 
stone  heads  to  the  ends  of  their  tomahawks. 
It  is  now  used  as  incense  in  churches,  for  which 
its  pleasant  aroma  when  burning  is  said  to  make 
it  well  adapted.  There  are  a  dozen  species  of 
Xanthorrhcea  known  in  Australia,  some  of  which 
have  a  short  stem,  others  one  of  from  8  ft.  to  10  ft. 
in  height.  The  plant  here  represented  is  X. 
arborea,  one  of  the  tallest  species,  with  a  flower- 
spike  like  a  Bullrush,  and  about  6  ft.  in  length. 
The  plant  to  the  left  in  front  of  the  Grass  tree 
is  Astelia  Banksi,  a  tall  growing  Grass-like  plant, 
sometimes  found  in  large  quantities  in  marshes, 
and  sometimes  growing  on  the  trunks  of  gigantic 
trees.  It  grows  freely  in  a  cool  conservatory  in 
this  country,  and  its  pale  green  or  silvery  Gy- 
nerium-like  leaves  have  a  striking  effect.  Its 
flowers  are  not  ornamental.  The  plant  with  tall 
graceful  flower-spikes  appears  to  be  Aruudo  con- 
spicua,  which,  however,  is  known  only  in  New 
Zealand  in  a  wild  state,  where  it  is  common  in 
wet,  marshy  land.  It  is  quite  hardy  in  the  south 
of  England,  and  if  happily  situated,  it  forms  at 
least  as  great  an  ornament  as  the  North  American 
Pampas  Grass.  B. 

Indoor  Garden. 

ORNAMENTAL-LEAVED  ANTHDKIUMS. 

Amongst  Anthuriums  there  are  many  very  hand- 
some and  distinct  plants  hardly  surpassed  by  any 
of  the  fine-leaved  subjects  now  so  much  cultivated 
Numbers  of  the  species  are  of  an  evergreen  her- 
baceous habit,  producing  large  handsome  foliage 
of  a  beautiful  velvety  texture ;  they  are  mostly 
from  warm  countries,  and  need  a  good  amount 
of  heat  in  which  to  grow  them  satisfactorily. 
They  are  increased  by  division  of  the  crowns  and 
by  suckers,  which  most  of  the  species  when 
strong  produce  more  or  less  freely.  They  may  be 
divided,  or  suckers  may  be  taken  ofE  at  any  time 
during  spring  or  summer,  when  growth  is  active, 
but  spring  is  preferable,  just  as  growth  is  about 
to  commence.  It  is  not  well  to  remove  the  suckers 
until  they  have  made  some  roots,  or  a  portion  of 
their  leaves  will  be  liable  to  go  ofE  before  they 
get  established,  but  when  they  have  formed  a 
few  roots  and  pushed  down  into  the  soil  the 
suckers  can,  as  a  rule,  be  cut  clean  off  with  a  sharp 
knife  and  the  roots  be  got  with  them  entire  ;  they 
should  at  once  be  put  separately  into  small  pots 
and  kept  a  little,  but  not  too  close.  They  will 
usually  be  found  to  grow  away  without  much 
check,  and  only  need  to  have  more  room  given 
them  as  they  increase  in  size.  If  wanted  very 
lirge,  good-sized  pots  will  ultimately  be  required, 
as  many  of  the  species  are  strong  growers.  Their 
roots  are  much  inclined  to  keep  on  the  surface, 
and  on  this  account  the  pots  should  be  well 
drained,  which  is  also  necessary,  as  they  need 
water  plentifully  during  the  growing  season.  They 
will  thrive  through  the  spring  in  a  temperature 
of  60°  to  65°  by  night,  raising  the  heat  during  the 
day,  and  as  the  season  gets  further  advanced  70° 
in  the  night  and  80°  or  85°  in  the  day  will  not  be 
too  much  when  the  weather  is  warm.  Place  them 
where  they  will  get  a  fair  amount  of  light,  but 
shade  must  be  applied  when  the  sun  is  at  all 
powerful.  Give  air  on  favourable  occasions,  and 
syringe  overhead  freely  once  a  day  whilst  any 
growth  is  going  on.  A  night  temperature  of  60° 
to  65°,  with  10°  more  in  the  day,  will  be  heat 
enough  through  the  winter.    The  strongest  grow- 


ing species  can  be  grown  to  a  large  size  if  desired 
simply  by  not  dividing  them  and  giving  sufficient 
root  space.    The  undermentioned  are  all 

Good  kinds  :  A.  crystallinum.  —  This  has 
very  large  beautiful  massive  leaves  of  a  pale 
olive  green,  the  midrib  and  principal  nerves 
having  a  distinct  white  band  running  their 
whole  length.  It  comes  from  New  Grenada. 
A.  Warocqueanum  (also  from  New  Grenada)  has 
leaves  which  are  arrow-shaped  and  from  24  inches 
to  30  inches  long,  deep  green  and  velvety  in 
texture,  the  midrib  and  veins  being  almost  white 
— a  grand  plant.  A.jVeitchi  has  leaves  from  2  feet 
to  3  feet  long  by  10  inches  wide ;  colour,  deep 
green  with  a  metallic  tint,  the  surface  waved 
and  very  distinct  in  appearance.  A  native  of 
Columbia.  A.  margaritaceum. — This  has  neat 
foliage,but  its  principal  attraction  is  the  numerous 
clusters  of  lilac  berries  that  it  bears,  and  which 
are  produced  freely.  A.  magnificum. — A  hand- 
some species,  with  large  leaves  2  feet  across,  deep 
green  in  colour,  and  of  a  silky  appearance ;  the 
nerves  are  white.  A  native  of  Brazil.  A.  regale. 
— A  very  stout-growing  plant,  with  handsome 
large  leaves.  A.  Browni. — A  strong-growing 
species,  with  tall  stems  bearing  leaves  3  feet  long, 
cordate-lanceolate  in  shape.     Columbia, 

Insects. — The  leaves  of  these  Anthuriums,being 
large  and  comparatively  few  in  number,  do  not 
ofEer  much  shelter  for  insects,  which  are  generally 
kept  in  check  by  the  regular  use  of  the  syringe 
through  the  growing  season.  Should  mealy  bug 
or  scale  effect  a  lodgment,  they  must  be  sponged 
off  carefully,  so  as  not  to  bruise  or  injure  the 
leaves.  T.  Baines. 

PENTAS  CARNEA  AND  KERMESINA. 
The  two  species  of  Pentas,  P.  carnea  and  P.  ker- 
mesina,  are  both  soft-wooded  shrubs  of  small 
growth,  producing  very  freely  their  delicate  flesh- 
coloured  flowers,  which  appear  in  medium  sized 
bunches  at  the  points  of  the  shoots.  They  are 
natives  of  Africa,  and  need  a  moderate  stove  tem- 
perature, in  which,  with  little  care,  they  thrive 
well.  They  may  be  easily  increased  at  any  time 
of  the  year  from  cuttings  of  the  half-matured 
shoots  whenever  these  can  be  had  ;  but  supposing 
that  the  propagation  is  begun  in  spring,  say  the 
middle  of  April,  at  which  time  suitable  cuttings 
will  be  forthcoming,  composed  of  three  or  four 
joints  of  the  terminal  ends  of  the  shoots,  put  three 
or  four  together  in  4-inch  or  5-inch  pots  in  sand, 
keep  them  moist  and  covered  with  a  propagating 
glass  in  moderate  heat,  and  shaded  when  it  is 
sunny ;  here  they  will  root  in  three  or  four  weeks, 
after  which  gradually  remove  the  glasses,  and 
when  the  cuttings  have  got  inured  to  the  full  air 
of  the  house,  move  them  separately  into  3-inch 
pots  filled  with  sandy  loam  and  a  little  leaf- 
mould  ;  keep  the  soil  moderately  moist,  shad- 
ing slightly  when  the  sun  is  powerful.  As 
soon  as  they  begin  to  grow  pinch  out  the  points  of 
the  growths ;  this  should  be  repeated  two  or  three 
times  during  the  summer,  tying  the  branches  out 
horizontally,  which  will  cause  them  to  form  a 
number  of  shoots  ;  by  the  middle  of  July  move 
them  into  6-inch  or  7-inch  pots ;  they  are  free- 
rooters  and  will  bear  a  liberal  shift  such  as  this. 
Stand  them  in  a  light  place  and  give  room  enough 
so  that  they  may  not  be  overhung  by  taller  grow- 
ing things  that  are  often  let  to  seriously  injure 
low  growers  like  these  plants,  and  from  which 
cause  they  never  bloom  as  they  otherwise  would. 
When  well  nfanaged  they  will  keep  on  flowering 
almost  continuously  as  growth  is  made,  but  they 
are  more  useful  in  the  autumn,  until  which  time  it 
will  be  well  to  keep  the  flowers  picked  off. 

Liquid  manuee  will  help  them  when  the  pots 
get  full  of  roots  ;  let  them  have  all  the  light 
available  through  the  autumn,  for  on  this  a  good 
deal  depends  the  amount  of  bloom  they  will 
make.  After  the  flowers  are  removed  from  the 
points  of  the  shoots,  if  the  wood  has  been 
grown  under  conditions  to  insure  its  being 
well  matured,  the  joints  below  will  push  growth 
which  will  form  flower-heads  that  will  open  in 
succession.  The  blooms  are  distinct  and  very  use- 
ful for  cutting.    When  the  short  days  of  winter 


arrive  keep  the  plants  drier  at  the  roots,  but  not 
so  as  to  cause  them  to  flag ;  a  temperature  of  60° 
will  suit  them  through  the  dormant  season.  Just 
before  growth  begins  in  spring  out  back  the  shoots 
well,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  broke  turn  them 
out,  remove  part  of  the  old  soil,  and  give  them 
pots  1  inch  or  2  inches  larger,  treating  as  through 
the  preceding  summer.  It  is  better  now  to  cut 
the  flowers  for  use  as  they  open,  as  it  will  keep  the 
plants  compact.  The  old  examples  may  be  kept 
on,  managing  them  as  already  advised  by  renew- 
ing the  soil,  or  young  ones  can  be  always  had 
coming  on  to  take  their  place.  P.  rosea  is  also  a 
desirable  kind  that  will  succeed  under  similar 
treatment.  It  has  rose-coloured  flowers.  A  native 
of  Africa. 

Insects. — Pentas  are  not  usually  much  affected 
with  insects,  but  should  any  of  those  that  infest 
stove  plants  make  their  appearance,  use  the  syringe 
and  sponge.  T.  B. 

Qardenla  florida. — Mr.  Collier's  note  on 
this  Gardenia  (p.  403)  should  be  read  by  all  culti- 
vators of  Gardenias.  Here,  in  South  Georgia,  they 
form  large  bushes,  and  look  as  healthy  as  Laurels. 
They  do  not  even  get  the  once-a-week  watering 
spoken  of  by  Mr.  Collier,  as  there  has  been  no 
rain  now  for  nearly  two  months,  and  they  are 
growing  in  a  poor  sandy  soil  flt  only  for  Cacti. 
The  thermometer  has  been  down  several  times  to 
38°  without  in  any  way  affecting  the  foliage. — 
J.  W.  Odell,  Tliomasville,  Georgia,  U.S. 

Double  ■white  Azaleas.— Of  these  we  grow 
three  varieties,  all  distinct,  and  all  well  worth 
culture.  By  far  the  best  of  the  three  is  Deutsche 
Perle,  exhibited  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year 
at  South  Kensington,  where  it  received  the  high- 
est award  given  by  the  floral  committee  to  new 
flowers.  I  had  two  plants  of  it,  which  flowered 
freely,  and  the  flowers  lasted  long  on  the  plants  in 
good  condition.  We  found  them  very  useful,  too, 
for  all  sorts  of  bouquets.  I  have  little  doubt  that 
this  pure  white  Azalea  will  be  grown  largely  for 
furnishing  cut  blooms  for  market,  as  it  is  good  in 
habit  and  very  free  blooming.  A.  Borsig  is  also 
a  very  desirable  variety,  distinct  in  flower  and  fo- 
liage from  all  others.  Flag  of  Truce  has  very 
large  and  beautiful  double  white  flowers,  which 
place  it  in  the  front  rank  as  a  decorative  plant ; 
and  Fielder's  White,  though  single,  is  not  to  be 
despised.  It  is  a  useful  early-flowering  white 
Azalea,  forces  well,  and  is  very  hardy. — J.  D. 

Tree  Carnations. — Very  early  in  the  new 
year  we  get  off  all  the  small  side  growths  which 
we  can  get  from  the  stems  of  these  Carnations, 
and  insert  them  in  4-inch  or  5-inch  pots  in  light 
soil,  plunging  the  pots  in  a  little  bottom  heat  in  the 
forcing  house  where  the  temperature  is  about  50°. 
The  labels  in  the  different  pots  stand  an  inch  'or 
two  higher  than  the  slips,  and  these  support  a 
square  of  glass  just  sufficient  to  retain  moisture 
about  the  cuttings.  Thus  treated,  they  root 
rapidly.  Juliette  and  Mrs.  Llewelyn  are  two 
grand  additions  to  the  deep  rose-coloured  class, 
and  Nimrod  and  Worthington  Smith  are  high  up 
in  the  list  of  scarlets.  Queen,  I  think,  is  the  best 
of  all  the  white  varieties ;  and  Gloire  de  Nancy, 
though  scarcely  a  perpetual,  has  fine  large  white 
flowers.  The  primrose-yellow  coloured  variety 
with  fringed  flowers,  called  Analusia,  is  also  dis- 
tinct and  pretty. — J.  Douglas. 


SHORT  NOTES.— INDOOR. 


Salvia  Pitcheri. — Allow  me  to  inform  Mr.  Bedford 
(p.  539)  that  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  as  to  our  Salvias 
being  true  to  name.  They  have  had  no  special  treatment 
whatever.  They  were  grown  among  other  soi-ts,  and  were 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  most  gardeners  treat  such 
plants.  It  is  one  of  the  freest  growing  Salvias  with  which 
I  .tm  acciuainted.  I  cannot  forward  a  spray,  as  Mr.  Bedford 
requests,  as  our  plants  were  required  to  be  in  bloom  by  the 
end  of  last  October,  and  now  they  are  cut  down.— J.  Maymb, 
Broadlandf^,  Komsey. 

Cyclamens  in  winter. — Many  endeavour  to  forward 
theii'  Cyclamens  by  placing  them  in  a  close,  warm  house  at 
this  time  of  year.  This  has  the  effect  of  causing  them  to 
become  drawn,  and  the  blooms  to  be  weak  and  devoid  of 
colour.  They  should  never  have  more  warmth  than  from 
55*=  to  60''  in  the  daytime,  with  a  drop  of  from  5S  to  10°  at 
night,  ventilating  freely  in  mild  weather.— J.  C.  B. 
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Dipladenia  bollviensis.— This  is  the 
most  easily-grown  Dipladenia  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  and  though  not  so  conspicuously 
flowered  as  the  majority  of  Dipladenias,  it  is  never- 
theless well  worthy  oi;  cultivation.  Our  plants  of 
it  are  in  bloom  nearly  all  the  year  round,  and  just 
now  we  find  their  charming  white  flowers,  with 
their  yellow  throats,  very  serviceable  for  forming 
wreaths  and  bouquets.  The  flowers  are  also  very 
eSeotive  in  small  fish  globes  mixed  with  fronds  of 
Maiden-hair  Fern,  and  constitute  a  change  from 
Allamandas  and  Thunbergia  Harrisi,  which  also 
find  favour  on  the  dinner  table.  Kough  peaty 
soil  appears  to  suit  it,  and  the  addition  of  burnt 
loam  enables  us  to  safely  give  it  liquid  manure 
frequently. — I. 

Potting  up  Narcissi  for  indoor  deco- 
ration.— I  am  one  of  those  busy  people  who  are 
always  on  the  outlook  for  the  easiest  and  surest 
road  to  success,  e.g.,  from  the  advent  of  the  Paper- 
white  Narcissus  for  months  to  come,  ending  about 
July  with  the  double  form  of  N.  poeticus,  no 
greenhouse,  nor  even  a  window,  should  be  without 
the  choicer  liinds.  Some  catalogues  contain  up- 
wards of  100  varieties,  but  there  are  many,  to  the 
ordinary  observer,  duplicates.  I  potted  my  im- 
ported ones  in  October,  but  I  found  last  year  both 
the  orange  and  silver  Phcenix  among  the  doubles, 
and,  I  may  add,  the  beautiful  pure  white  scented 
N.  odoratus  fl.-pl.,  and  such  fine  trumpet-shaped 
singles  as  Horsfield's  and  the  Musk-scented  did 
well  lifted  any  time  in  December  or  January, 
carefully  potted,  and  the  smaller  bulbs  returned 
to  the  ground  to  mature  and  ripen  for  another 
year.  I  am  at  present  doing  this,  and  I  commend 
the  practice  to  those  who  have  not  tried  it  for 
many  reasons. — W.  J.  M.,  Clonmel. 

Winter-flowering    Carnations.— Those 

who  may  be  able  to  cut  Carnation  blooms  through 
the  winter  will  undoubtedly  feel  themselves  well 
repaid  for  the  care  and  labour  bestowed  on  the 
plants  through  the  summer.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Rose,  no  flower  is  more  generally  useful 
than  the  Carnation  at  this  time  of  the  year ;  it  is 
the  best  of  all  flowers  for  button-holes  and  sufli- 
ciently  robust  to  last  a  long  time  fresh  out  of 
water.  Young  plants  yield  the  finest  blooms,  and 
are,  I  think,  more  manageable  than  old  specimens, 
but  in  order  to  have  them  in  good  condition  by 
winter  they  must  be  propagated  early  in  the  year. 
Healthy,_  well-rooted  plants  put  into  moderate 
warmth  in  a  light  house  in  .January  will  produce 
good  cuttings  by  the  middle  or  latter  end  of 
March.  These  strike  freely  enough,  and  if  har- 
dened off  and  grown  along  liberally  through  the 
summer  will  become  well  established  in  6-inch 
pots  late  in  the  autumn  ;  or  they  may  be  planted 
out  in  well  stirred  ground  in  May,  lifting  and  re- 
potting again  in  the  first  week  of  October.  Ameri- 
can trade  growers  grow  them  very  largely  in  this 
manner. — J.  C.  B. 

Anthuriums  at  Kew.— In  addition  to  the 

garden  species  of  Authurium  popular  either  on  ac- 
count of  their handsomeflowersor  noble  variegated 
foliage,  Kew  possesses  many  others,  most  of  which 
are  of  botanical  interest  only,  but  some  having 
properties,  either  in  the  shape  of  foliage  or  flowers, 
that  should  prove  serviceable  to  horticulture.  The 
importance  lately  attached  to  hybrid  plants,  and 
the  desire  to  cross  new  or  good  plants  with  others, 
with  a  view  to  improvement  either  in  habit  or 
form  or  colour  of  flower,  may  result  in  many  of 
the  so-called  botanist's  plants  being  made  useful. 
Of  this  I  was  reminded  when  looking  through  the 
Aroid  collection  at  Kew  a  few  days  ago,  where 
many  of  the  Anthuriums  are  in  flower,  and  the 
great  variety  of  foliage,  habit,  and  form  of  flower 
observable  in  them  suggested  a  good  field  for  the 
liybridiser.  Already  we  possess  a  handsome  hybrid 
raised  from  A.  ornatum  and  A.  Andreanum,  but 
although  the  flowers  are  attractive,  the  hybrid  A. 
ferrierense  is  rather  coarse-habited  for  a  good 
garden  plant.  A  beautiful  species  belonging  to 
the  same  group  as  A.  ornatum  is  A.  Lindigi,  of 
which  a  plant,  some  5  feet  in  height  and  with 
large  heart-shaped  green  leaves,  is  in  flower  at 
Kew.  The  flower-scape  is  a  foot  long,  and  bears  a 
spathe  5  inches  long  by  nearly  3  inches   broad. 


spoon-shaped,  and  of  the  purest  ivory  white.  The 
spadix  is  nearlj-as  long  as  the  spathe,  half-an-inch 
in  diameter,  and  of  a  delicate  lavender-pink  colour, 
with  which  the  specks  of  white  pollen  form  a 
pretty  contrast.  The  scent  of  this  flower  is  deli- 
cious. Tlie  Neottopteris-like  A.  acaule  is  another 
species  whose  flowers  have  a  sweet  scent,  remind- 
ing one  very  much  of  that  of  ripe  Raspberries.  A. 
Browni,  a  recent  introduction  by  Messrs.  Veitch, 
has  large  handsome  foliage  and  an  inflorescence 
which  although  almost  wholly  green,  yet  is  orna- 
mental. Many  of  the  spadices  were  well  set  with 
young  seeds,  so  that  they  would  prove  proliferous 
enough  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  hybridiser.  A. 
hastiferum  has  a  spadix  nearly  IJ  feet  in  length 
and  hanging  down  like  a  monster  rat's  tail.  A 
number  of  less  striking  species  also  bore  good 
crops  of  curious  flowers. — B. 

Aralia  Sieboldl. — This  is  one  of  the  hardiest 
and  most  enduring  of  plants,  and  one  that  will 
stand  in  draughty  or  otherwise  unfavourable 
places  longer  than  most  others.  Its  bright  green 
foliage  is  always  pleasing  and  cheerful  and  easy 
to  clean,  a  syringing  freeing  it  from  all  dust.  It 
is  therefore  just  the  plant  for  rooms  and  halls  and 
other  positions  in  dwellings,  and  the  wonder  is 
that  it  is  not  more  grown  for  indoor  decoration 
than  it  is,  especially  in  towns  where  gas  is  so  in- 
jurious to  less  hardy  plants.  The  green  variety 
should  be  raised  from  seeds  sown  in  heat,  where 
they  soon  come  up,  and  if  potted  singly  and  grown 
on  in  5-in.  or  6-in.  pots  in  a  cold  frame,  they 
make  useful  plants  in  a  season.  Although  the 
variegated  variety  seeds  freely  when  it  blooms, 
most  of  the  plants  raised  from  seeds  come  up 
albinos  and  do  not  live  ;  the  only  way  by  which 
that  kind  is  increased  is  by  means  of  cuttings 
taken  off  with  a  heel,  which  if  then  put  in  sharp 
sandy  soil,  and  placed  under  a  handlight  in  a  cool 
and  damp  place,  soon  root  and  start  into  growth. 
— S.  D. 

Q-revillea  Preiasi. — During  autumn  and 
winter  we  are  frequently  reminded  of  the  beauty 
of  this  Grevillea,  which,  despite  its  merits  as  a 
flowering  plant,  is  but  little  met  with.  It  is  a 
free  growing,  much- branched  shrub,  with  light 
green  divided  leaves  somewhat  like  those  of  the 
Southernwood.  Its  flowers,  which  are  borne  in 
dense  clusters  on  the  points  of  the  shoots,  are  of 
that  peculiarly-curved  character  common  to  all  the 
GreviUeas,  and  pink  in  colour  with  a  prominent 
style  which,  being  of  a  deeper  hue,  forms  an  at- 
tractive feature.  This  Grevillea  is  a  greenhouse 
plant  of  easy  culture,  growing  well  in  a  mixture 
of  sandy  peat  and  loam,  and  rarely  troubled  with 
insect  pests.  It  may  be  kept  out  of  doors  in 
summer  in  common  with  many  other  New  Hol- 
land and  Cape  shrubs.  This  Grevillea  is  also 
known  as  G.  Thelemanniana.  Cuttings  made  of 
half-ripened  shoots  strike  without  difficulty  it 
treated  as  Heaths,  and  similar  subjects  usually 
are  inserted  in  well-drained  pots  of  sandy  peat, 
and  covered  with  a  bell-glass  till  rooted.  But 
little  if  any  more  heat  must  be  given  them  than 
that  in  which  they  have  been  grown,  otherwise 
they  will  damp  off. — H.  P. 

Lapagerias  in  pots. — I  do  not  doubt  that 
"  Delta  "  (p.  526)  will  succeed  very  well  in  growing 
Lapagerias  in  pots.  Hitherto  it  has  been  the 
common  way  of  growing  them,  but  it  was  not  till 
the  planting-out  plan  became  common  that  we 
heard  of  those  fine  specimens  alluded  to  every 
now  and  then  in  the  papers.  The  fact,  too,  that 
"  Delta's "  young  plants  are  already  in  18-inch 
pots,  sunk  below  the  stage,  shows  he  is  finding 
out  the  right  way.  An  18-inch  pot  is  a  very  large 
pot,  and  if  plunged  in  the  ground  or  shaded,  the 
plant  will  doubtless  do  very  well  in  it  for  a  time. 
The  fault  of  pots  is  this :  the  Lapageria  is  an 
enormous  rooter,  the  proportion  of  roots  being 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  branches  ;  consequently 
the  pot  soon  gets  crammed  with  them,  and  then 
the  plant  gets  starved.  This  is  my  experience,  and 
I  have  usually  to  lift  and  pot  a  number  of  young 
plants  every  year,  as  we  have  a  house  filled  with 
Lapagerias,  from  which  layers  are  annually  rooted 
in  considerable  quantities.  "  Delta "  may  rest 
assured  that  the  best  way  in  the  case  of  those  for  I 


whom  he  writes  is  to  plant  Lapagerias  out  even 
if  the  roots  are  confined  to  a  certain  space. 
Under  such  circumstances  they  always  do  best, 
and  are  less  troublesome.  So  far,  "  Delta's " 
success  appears  to  have  been  first-rate  both  in 
the  quantity  of  flowers  produced  and  in  the  size 
of  the  clusters,  but  then  he  only  put  his  young 
plant  into  an  18-inch  pot  "  this  year, '  and  the 
plant  is  just  beginning  to  be  benefited  by  the 
shift —J.  S. 

Eucharis   amazonica  planted  out.— 

This  Eucharis  is  generally  grown  in  pots,  but 
anyone  having  room  will  find  that  it  does  far 
better  planted  out,  especially  if  it  can  be  accom- 
modated with  a  bed  under  which  there  is  a  tank 
or  pipes  to  afford  bottom  heat.  In  that  case  the 
bulbs  make  plenty  of  root  and  large  leaves,  which 
lead  to  an  abundance  of  bloom.  Tan  or  other  fer- 
menting material  would  do  just  as  well  as  the  hot 
water,  or  perhaps  better,  provided  the  plants  have 
free  drainage.  We  put  half-rotten  leaf-soil  under 
them,  and  on  that  a  little  finer  material  and  a 
quantity  of  sharp  sand.  Since  we  began  to  use 
this  they  are  much  more  vigorous  than  I  ever  had 
them  before,  and  are  just  now  sending  up  a  great 
number  of  flower-spikes  that  will  give  us  some- 
thing to  cut  at  for  a  long  time  to  come.  We  have 
ours  in  a  Cucumber  house  in  a  bed  2  feet  6  inches 
or  so  wide,  and  they  are  planted  in  two  rows  at 
about  the  same  distance  apart.  If  allowed  to 
remain,  as  I  hope  to  be  able  to  do,  they  will  soon 
get  together,  as  they  are  spreading  fast,  and  no 
doubt  the  next  crop  of  bloom  will  be  even  more 
abundant  than  this.  As  soon  as  the  present  one 
is  over  we  shall  keep  them  dry,  so  as  to  rest  them 
a  little,  and  then  give  them  a  good  soaking  with 
warm  water  to  start  them  again  into  growth, — 
S.  D.  

Books. 

ESSAYS  ON  DIET.* 

This  is  an  interesting  and  good  book  by  the  pre- 
sident of  the  Vegetarian  Society.  His  views  on 
this  subject  are  pretty  well  known,  and  he  does 
not  mind  exposing  himself  to  a  little  ridicule  by 
his  advocacy  of  vegetarianism.  There  are  a  great 
many  useful  things  in  the  book,  and  much  light  is 
thrown  on  the  question  of  cereal,  fruit,  and  vege- 
table food  as  compared  with  flesh  food.  It  seems 
to  us  that  he  explains  very  well  how  it  has  come 
about  that  men  eat  flesh  to  such  an  extent  as  they 
do,  the  main  reason  being  that  man,  a  tropical 
animal,  found  himself  in  cold  countries  without 
his  natural  food.  He  had  to  eat  what  he  could 
get  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  world,  when  ice 
epochs  or  other  great  changes  cut  him  off  from  the 
sunny  lands  where  he  fed  on  fruit  and  green  meat. 
The  book,  however,  is  somewhat  disfigured  by  a 
good  deal  of  weak  reasoning  about  milk  and  eggs. 
Assuredly  it  is  unreasonable  to  refuse  the  chicken 
and  devour  the  egg  !  Dr.  Newman  talks  very  ten- 
derly of  milk  and  eggs  ;  he  does  not  quite  like  to 
give  up  these,  yet  he  does  not  say  the  true  thing 
about  them,  which  is  that  both  are  absolutely  un- 
necessary. Physicians  of  the  greatest  eminence, 
who  have  made  a  specialty  of  stomach  diseases, 
frequently  interdict  the  use  of  milk  and  eggs, 
while  they  advise  the  use  of  good  fresh  meat. 
There  is  good  evidence  to  suppose  that  the  use  of 
milk,  and  of  products  made  from  milk,  ars  not  in- 
considerable factors  in  the  production  of  a  dys- 
peptic and  bilious  condition.  No  reasoning  can 
support  the  idea  that  man  in  an  adult  state  re- 
quires for  his  health  the  milk  intended  by  Nature 
for  the  young  of  another  animal.  Many  seem 
not  to  know  that  there  are  whole  nations — and 
some  of  them  the  strongest  races  in  the  world — 
who  are  mainly  vegetable  feeders  ;  but  arguments 
go  on  as  if  this  point  were  not  settled.  Dr.  New- 
man has  no  trouble  in  showing  that  the  finest 
physical  and  mental  developments  are  quite  con- 
sistent with  a  purely  vegetable  diet.  Nor  would  he 
have  any  trouble  in  proving  that  eggs  and  milk  are 
quite  unnecessary  articles  of  nutrition.  The  fact  is 
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vegetarians  do  not  know  the  strength  of  their  own 
case.  We  have  not  only  proved  that  man  can  live 
on  the  vegetable  kingdom  wholly,  but  we  have 
this  proof,  that  physically  one  of  the  finest  and 
strongest  races  lives  on  one  sort  of  food  from  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  that  not  of  the  best  class. 
In  discussing  this  matter  it  must  be  remembered 
how  wonderful  is  the  range  of  quality  in  fruits  and 
farinacea.  If  a  race,  and  one  said  by  deep  observers 
to  be  a  strong  one  physically,  can  be  supported  on 
a  second-rate  product  like  the  Potato,  surely  the 
enormous  range  of  food  from  the  vegetable  king- 
dom will  give  us  all  we  want  for  every  phase  of 
life.  The  book,  as  has  been  said,  is  a  very  useful 
and  interesting  one,  but  the  coming  reformers 
must  be  more  logical,  and  must  abolish  the  pig- 
stye  and  the  cow-house.  The  state  of  the  do- 
mestic animals  is  simply  disgusting  on  the  great 
majority  of  farms,  and  it  is  little  wonder  they  are 
decimated  by  disease  to  the  frightful  extent  that 
at  present  obtains. 


Ferns. 

BEST  CULTIVATED  FERNS. 

( Continued  from  page  biO.) 

LoMAETAS. — This  extensive  genus,  replete  with 
interesting  species,  contains  plants  found  in  nearly 
all  p irts  of  the  globe,  and  owing  to  that  fact  their 
constitution  is  such  that,  while  some  few  such  as 
those  that  come  from  the  Mauritius,  New  Cale- 
donia, and  Tropical  America  need  stove  treatment, 
the  great  bulk  of  them  are  greenhouse  plants.  It  is 
especially  the  numerous  and  handsome  species 
from  Brazil,  New  Zealand,  Chili,  Australia,  and 
South  Africa  which  can  be  employed  with  the 
best  advantage  for  the  ornamentation  of  our  cool 
houses,  as  not  only  is  this  mode  of  treatment  the 
most  rational  and  least  expensive,  but  it  is  also 
the  only  one  under  which  such  species  as  those  just 
referred  to  really  thrive  well.  It  is  an  indisputable 
fact  that,  whereas  fine-foliaged  or  flowering  plants 
can  often  be  induced  to  grow  more  rapidly  when 
forced,  in  tlie  case  of  Lomarias  a  temperature  kept 
above  their  requirements  produces  disastrous  re- 
sults. This  is  undoubtedly  owing  tot  heir  natural  dis- 
like to  having  water  over  their  foliage,  and  plants 
under  such  conditions  must  be  copiously  syringed  to 
counterbalance  the  heat  employed  in  the  process 
of  forcing.  Now  to  Lomarias  this  mode  of  culture 
cannot  possibly  be  -applied  with  any  chance  of 
success.  First,  because  as  soon  as  the  temperature 
becomes  too  high  thrips  make  their  appearance  ; 
and  secondly  if  water  overhead  is  at  all  used,  the 
texture  of  the  foliage  of  nearly  all  the  species  is 
such  that  the  fronds  get  spotted,  and  then  whole 
plants  in  a  very  short  time  present  a  wretched  ap- 
pearance. As  these  remarks  are  applicable  to 
nearly  all  the  species,  large  and  small  alike,  and 
as  they  are  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  suc- 
cessful management  of  this  particular  genus,  they 
cannot  possibly  be  too  carefully  observed.  Besides 
a  couple  of  species  recently  introduced  from  Japan 
and  one  from  Chili  which  are  thoroughly  hardy, 
there  is  the  L.  Spicant,  the  only  member  of  the 
genus  having  a  claim  to  European  origin.  This 
is  found  wild  in  nearly  all  parts  of  Europe— in 
Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  even  in  the 
Canary  Islands.  In  this  country  it  is  very  com- 
monly met  with  in  Hertfordshire,  Worcester- 
shire, and  in  many  northern  districts,  where 
it  grows  abundantly  under  he.lges  and  in 
lanes,  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  especially  in  the 
counties  of  Clare  and  Wicklow  ;  but  the  coldest 
habitat  to  which  it  is  indigenous  with  us  is 
the  Cairngorm  Mountain,  in  Banffshire,  where 
it  is  found  at  an  elevation  of  some  1200  feet. 
Bat  if  different  species  need  difEerent  tem- 
peratures, the  soil  in  which  they  delight,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  is  suitable  for  all  of  them. 
It  should  consist  of  about  equal  parts  good  fibrous 
loam,  leaf-mould,  and  silver  sand.  If  leaf-mould 
is  not  easily  procurable,  an  equal  quantity  of  peat 
may  be  substituted,  but  leaf-mould  is  best.  A  few 
of  the  smallest  growing  kinds,  such  as  L.  alpina 
and  crenulata,  are  very  useful  for 


Pern  oases,  where,  on  account  of  their  dis- 
tinctly shaped  fronds,  they  contrast  in  a  pleasing 
manner  with  the  more  feathery  as  well  as  the 
more  massive  kinds  with  which  they  are  associated. 
Several  sorts  are  also  useful  for  room  decoration, 
the  principal  among  them  being  the  well-known 
and  much-appreciated  L.  gibba,  which  for  that 
purpose  is  very  extensively  grown  by  nearly  every 
market  grower.  Of  that  species  alone  hundreds 
of  thousands  find  their  way  every  year  to  our  me- 
tropolitan markets;  then  comes  the  slower  growing, 
but  very  compact  and  handsomely  habited,  L. 
nuda  and  ciliata,  which  also  come  in  for  their 
share  of  usefulness  in  decoration.  Although  they 
will  not  bear  to  be  kept  dry,  Lomarias  do  not  re- 
quire so  much  water  at  the  roots  as  the  majority 
of  other  Ferns  do.     They  should  be  potted  rather 


on,  let  us  say,  the  point  of  a  rock,  as  it  is  a  plant 
which  requires  but  very  little  soil  in  which  to 
grow.  As  in  the  case  of  all  other  Lomarias,  the 
fertile  and  the  barren  fronds  of  this  little  gem  are 
perfectly  distinct ;  the  latter  are  pinnate  and 
broadly  lanceolate,  and  the  pinufe  are  set  closely 
on  the  rachis  and  of  a  bright  metallic  hue  when 
young,  turning  with  age  to  an  uncommonly  dark 
green  colour  ;  the  fertile  ones  are  also  pinnate,  but 
much  contracted,  and  do  not  share  the  change  of 
colours  which  afEect  the  sterile  ones ;  neither  of  them 
average  more  than  4  inches  to  5  inches  in  length. 
Although  it  may  in  many  places  be  treated  as  a 
hardy  I'ern,  it  succeeds  best  and  remains  ever- 
green in  the  greenhouse/ 

L.  ATTENUATA.— This  is  a  distinct  species  of 
medium  dimensions  and  a  native  of  the  Mauritius, 


loosely,  for  they  dislike  the  soil  being  pressed 
hard  into  their  pots.  Another  excellent  way  of 
making  use  of  them  is  planting  them  in  dead  Tree 
Fern  stems.  Remove  the  decayed  or  partly  de- 
cayed matter  from  the  centre  of  the  stems,  and 
scoop  them  out  sufficiently  to  accommodate  a  soli- 
tary plant  wiih  a  little  mould  round  it  in  order  to 
give  it  a  start;  after  that  keep  the  stem  constantly 
moist,  and  the  result  will  be  that  in  a  short  time 
the  roots  of  the  Lomaria  will  have  taken  possession 
of  the  dead  stem,  in  which  they  run  apace.  The 
plant  will  thus  have  all  the  appearance  of  a  hand- 
some Lomaria  with  a  stout  stem  of  its  own,  and, 
if  properly  managed,  such  plants  remain  for  years 
in  excellent  condition. 

L.  ALPINA. — A  pretty  dwarf-growing  species 
from  New  Zealand  and  extremely  useful  for  bor- 
dering the  rook  fernery  or  for  planting  in  a  group, 
making  a  patch  of  a  metallic  or  dark  green  colour 


where  it  is  found  growing  wild  on  the  sides  of  Tree 
Ferns  and  in  partly-decayed  vegetable  matter. 
The  barren  fronds,  which  are  pinnatifid,  show 
themselves  to  great  advantage  when  the  plant  is 
growing  on  a  block  of  Tree  Fern,  as  they  grace- 
fully droop.  They  are  from  15  inches  to  20  inches 
in  length,  and  are  when  young  of  a  rosy  tint, 
but  later  on  become  very  dark  green.  These 
fronds  are  lanceolate  in  shape,  and  from  10  inches 
to  12  inches  broad  at  their  widest  part,  their 
pinnae  measuring  about  6  inches  in  length  and 
veiy  pointed  at  their  apex.  The  fertile  fronds, 
which  are  wholly  sporangiferous,  although  resem- 
bling the  others  in  shape,  are  much  smaller,  being 
very  much  contracted  and  of  an  uniform  dark 
green.     Stove. 

L.  AUSTEALIS. — A  handsome  South  African 
evergreen  species  not  grown  so  extensively  as  it 
deserves  to  be.     The  fronds,  of  a  bright  green 
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colour,  and  produced  from  a  succulent  crown,  are 
pinnate,  the  pinnse  being  lanceolate  and  obtuse, 
whereas  the  fertile  pinnas  are  longer  and  much 
contracted  ;  in  fact  they  are  nearly  linear.  These 
fronds  seldom  attain  more  than  20  inches  in 
length.     Greenhouse. 

L.  BLBCHNOIDES. — This  charming  little  ever- 
green Chilian  species  is  well  adapted  for  grow- 
ing in  Fern  cases  or  in  crevices  of  rockwork  of 
small  dimensions ;  although  it  somewhat  resem- 
bloT  in  general  appearance  L.  alpina,  it  is  quite 
distinct  from  it,  but  can  be  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  Its  pretty  little  fronds,  which  seldom 
exceed  6  inches  or  8  inches  in  length,  are  produced 
from  wiry  creeping  rhizomes,  which  remain  close 
to  the  ground,  into  which  they  root  freely.  These 
fronds,  which  are  of  a  leathery  texture,  are  pin- 
natifid,  the  pinnae  being  short  and  blunt.  As  in 
all  other  members  of  the  same  genus,  the  fertile 
fronds  are  contracted,  and  add  but  little  to  the 
charms  of  the  plant  to  which  they  belong.  It  is 
of  a  dark  green  colour  throughout.  Greenhouse. 
L.  BOREALIS  (L.  Spicant). — A  thoroughly  cos- 
mopolitan species,  dwarf  and  sturdy  inhabit,  and 
pleasing  in  colour — found  in  nearly  every  part  of 
the  globe.  It  is  plentiful  in  North  America, 
where  some  of  the  hillsides  are  entirely  covered 
with  it.  In  Madeira,  the  Azores,  and  Canary 
Islands  it  has  been  found  in  great  quantities.  It 
is  also  very  abundant  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
but  it  is  nowhere  met  with  in  such  abundance  as 
in  the  British  Isles,  notably  at  Norwich,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  thicket  in  the  vale  of  Dudecombe, 
near  Painswick,  in  Anglesea,  in  Cumberland,  and 
in  Forfarshire,  where  it  grows  luxuriantly  at  an 
elevation  of  about  700  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
Its  fronds,  which  are  narrowly  lanceolate  in  form, 
are  produced  in  great  quantities  from  a  black, 
scaly,  tufted  main  crown  furnished  with  numerous 
stout  roots  ;  they  are  borne  on  purplish  polished 
stalks  afew  inches  high,shaggy  and  scaly  at  the  base, 
and  tapering  to  a  point  at  each  end.  The  barren 
fronds,  which  average  about  10  inches  in  length, 
are  evergreen,  but  if  outside  in  winter  they  be- 
come prostrate  without,  however,  separating  from 
the  plant ;  they  are  pinnate  and  bear  their  pointed 
pinnse  set  rather  close  to  the  rachis.  The  barren 
fronds,  which  are  always  erect  and  not  so  numer- 
ous, are  always  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  plant  ; 
they  are  taller  than  the  others,  often  measuring 
from  18  inches  to  20  inches  in  height ;  their  pinnae, 
wholly  sporangiferouE,  are  much  narrower,  more 
pointed,  and  also  more  distant  from  each  other 
than  those  of  the  barren  fronds.  If  kept  under 
cover  during  cold  weather  the  fronds  of  this 
species,  which  are  extremely  useful  in  a  cut  state, 
retain  their  stiffness  all  through  the  winter. 
Greenhouse. 

L.  CAPENSis.  —  A  strong-growing  evergreen 
species  from  South  Africa  with  handsome  pinnate 
fronds  of  large  dimensions  and  lanceolate  in 
shape.  It  is  an  extremely  ornamental  species 
when  planted  out  in  the  rockery  in  a  prominent 
place  where  there  is  suiEcient  room  to  allow  of 
the  full  development  of  its  barren  fronds,  which 
sometimes  measure  over  3  feet  in  height,  and  of 
the  fertile  ones,  which,  although  much  contracted, 
attain  about  the  same  dimensions.  The  whole 
plant  is  very  dark  green  in  colour  and  a  robust 
grower.    Greenhouse. 

L.  CHILEKSIS. — This  truly  majestic  Fern,  as  its 
name  implies,  comes  from  Chili,  where  it  grows 
naturally  at  high  elevations  and  in  comparatively 
cold  habitats.  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
ornamental  kinds  comprised  in  the  whole  genus, 
and  one  which  is  very  showy  when  planted  out  on 
cool  rockwork  in  a  rich,  open  soil,  and  where  its 
underground  rhizomes  can  run  freely  and  produce 
a  quantity  of  ycung  plants  in  all  directions,  by 
which  means  it  is  readily  propagated.  Its  beauti- 
ful pinnate  fronds  are  produced  from  a  fleshy  de- 
cumbent rhizome,  and  have  a  gracefully  arching 
habit,  although  leathery  in  texture  and  borne  on 
long  and  stiff  stalks  of  a  reddish  colour — charac- 
ters by  which  it  is  easily  distinguished  from  any 
other  member  of  the  genus.  It  is  not  an  arbo- 
rescent kind  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  rhizome  gene- 
rally creeps  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  without 


even  making  an  attempt  at  forming  a  stem.  It 
is,  however,  a  gigantic  growing  species,  as  the 
fronds,  which  are  very  dark  green,  often  attain 
i  feet  or  even  5  feet  in  length.  Although  it  has 
been  known  in  many  favoured  situations  to  stand 
our  winters  unprotected,  it  is  nevertheless  better 
adapted  for  the  cool  greenhouse. 

L.  CILIATA. — A  very  distinct  species  from  New 
Caledonia,  and  one  which  is  a  general  favourite 
on  account  of  its  rapid  growth  and  compact,  yet 
elegant  habit.  The  barren  fronds,  which  seldom 
attain  more  than  10  inches  in  length,  are  produced 
from  a  single  crown,  in  time  forming  a  little 
slender  stem  of  6  inches  or  8  inches  high.  They 
are  pinnate,  or  sometimes  pinuatifid  with  pre- 
morse  pinnie,  rendered  very  attractive  by  the  hair- 
like teeth  with  which  they  are  bordered  on  each 
side.  The  fertile  fronds,  although  of  the  same 
drooping  habit  as  the  barren  ones,  are  very  much 
contracted,  and  the  whole  plant  is  of  a  cheerful 
light  green  colour.  This  useful  species  has  also 
produced  a  garden  varietj',  known  under  the  name 
of  L.  ciliata  gigantea,  which,  besides  partaking  of 
all  its  attractive  characters,  is  still  much  more 
ornamental,  as  it  is  of  more  robust  growth,  and  its 
handsome  fronds  attain  much  larger  dimensions, 
measuring  sometimes  1.5  inches  to  18  inches  in 
length.  The  stalks  of  this  variety  are  also  densely 
clothed  with  long,  narrow  scales  of  a  very  dark 
colour,  which  greatly  add  to  its  beauty.  Both 
species  and  variety  should  be  kept  in  the  drier 
part  of  the  house,  as  any  little  moisture  allowed 
to  settle  on  their  foliage  causes  the  appearance 
of  numerous  black  streaks— precursors  of  decay. 
Stove. 

L.  CRENULATA  (L.  Germaini). — This  is  a  very 
pretty  Chilian  species  of  dwarf  and  compact  habit, 
and  one  which  thrives  remarkably  well  in  a  Fern 
case,  where  it  soon  makes  a  beautiful  mass  of  light 
green  colour.  It  is  a  slowly-creeping  plant  with 
pinnate  little  fronds  seldom  exceeding  5  inches  in 
height,  produced  in  great  abundance  from  wiry 
little  rhizomes  which  always  keep  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  They  are  borne  on  short  soft 
stalks,  whose  base  is  densely  clothed  with  broad 
chaffy  scales  of  a  light  brown  colour,  and  have 
their  pinnffi  sessile,  obtuse,  and  crenulate.  This 
interesting  little  plant  is  of  very  easy  propagation, 
for  although  as  a  rule  Lomarias  are  freely  raised 
from  spores,  it  is  comparatively  a  much  slower  pro- 
cess than  the  propagation  by  rhizomes,  which  in 
this  case  may  be  effected  without  trouble.  Green- 
house. 

L.  Daloaiensi^. — A  very  fine  and  highly  orna- 
mental species  only  recently  introduced  from 
South  Africa.  It  is  of  arborescent  habit,  and  pos- 
sesses something  of  the  aspect  of  the  better-known 
L.  zamioides  and  magellanica,  both  of  which  are 
of  similar  texture  and  look.  Its  handsome  fronds, 
from  2  feet  to  3  feet  in  length  and  about  15 
inches  wide,  are  produced  from  a  blackish  trunk, 
shaggy  at  the  apex  and  formed  by  the  agglomera- 
tion of  many  stout,  round,  green  stalks  covered 
at  their  base  with  broad,  dark  brown  chaffy  scales. 
They  are  pinnate  with  lanceolate  acute  pinnae  of 
a  very  coriaceous  texture,  dark  green  on  their 
upper  surface,  and  much  paler  underneath.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  kinds  which  do  not  mind  being 
wetted  overhead.     Greenhouse. 

L.  DISCOLOE. — This  is  a  beautiful  species  from 
New  Zealand  which  in  time  makes  a  short  stout 
stem,  bearing  a  massive  crown  of  gracefully  arch- 
ing, pinnate  fronds,  sometimes  reaching  2  feet 
in  length,  including  the  stipes,  covered  with  short, 
light  brown  hairs,  and  which  generally  measure 
about  the  fourth  of  the  whole  length.  As  is  usual 
among  Lomarias,  the  fertile  fronds  are  entirely 
different  from  the  barren  ones,  but  in  this  case 
Instead  of  being  regularly  contracted,  so  as  to 
form  linear  pinnse  throughout,  as  in  nearly  all  the 
other  kinds,  they  are  very  often  only  partially 
contracted,  and  the  base  of  the  fertile  pinnas  is 
conspicuously  auriculate,  a  character  which  gives 
the  whole  plant  a  peculiar  and  unique  appearance. 
Greenhouse. 

L.  DISCOLOE  BIPINNATIEIDA.— This  South  Aus- 
tralian species  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  and  attractive  of  Lomarias  in  cultivation, 


not  only  on  account  of  its  light,  cheerful  colour, 
equally  bright  on  both  sides  of  its  beautifully 
divided  fronds,  but  also  for  its  elegant  drooping 
habit  and  other  characteristics  perfectly  distinct 
from  those  of  any  other  species.  It  is  a  subarbo- 
rescent  Fern  of  symmetrical  habit;  its  numerous 
broad  steiile  fronds,  which  often  measure  3  feet  in 
length  by  6  inches  in  breadth,  rise  evenly  from  the 
crown  of  a  short,  robust  stem,  and,  spreading 
outwards  in  all  directions,  arch  in  an  exceedingly 
graceful  manner.  The  pinna;  are  very  closely 
set,  so  that  the  parts  overlap  each  other  and 
are  cut  or  divided  down  to  the  midrib,  the  outer 
subdivisions  or  segments  being  very  much  toothed 
and  somewhat  crisped,  which  gives  the  fronds  an 
elegantly  fringed  appearance.  The  peculiarity 
attached  to  this  extremely  useful  and  remark- 
able plant  is  that  its  would-be  fertile  fronds  are 
as  sterile  as  the  barren  ones  themselves,  for  al- 
though plants  sufficiently  strong  produce  a  set  of 
fronds  late  in  the  summer  which  have  all  the  out- 
ward appearances  of  being  fertile  as  they  are  erect, 
have  their  place  in  the  centre  of  the  crown,  and 
as  their  pinnas  and  pinnules  are  very  much  con- 
tracted, yet  among  the  many  specimens  already 
m  cultivation  none  have  ever  been  known  to  pro- 
duce any  spores.  It  is  to  that  defect  that  we 
must  attribute  the  comparative  rarity  of  the 
presence  of  so  valuable  a  plant  in  ordinary  collec- 
tions, as,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  stems 
which  were  imported  from  Victoria  a  few  years 
ago,  all  the  plants  now  in  commerce  must  have 
been  propagated  from  suckers  sparingly  produced 
by  underground  stolons  or  rhizomes,  or  else  from 
young  shoots  which  are  occasionally  found  along 
the  stem,  and  which,  if  detached  and  laid  on  a 
bed  of  Sphagnum,  emit  roots  freely.  Great  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  have  this  beautiful  plant 
subjected  to  artificial  heat  if  possible,  as  we  find 
that  thrips  are  particularly  fond  of  it.  Greenhouse. 

PELLiEA. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  EEFORM. 

Mr.  Engleheart  says  (p.  475)  that  The  Gar- 
DEM  will  be  doing  good  work  if  it  will  lend  its 
influence  towards  bringing  about  a  revolution  in 
Chrysanthemum  culture.  He  then  inveighs  against 
big  coarse  blooms,  and  considers  them  opposed  to 
good  taste,  and  he  goes  on  to  contrast  his  own 
specimens  with  those  grown  in  the  Temple  Gar- 
dens. Next  he  condemns  the  method  and  practice 
of  growing  big  blooms,  as  opposed  to  his  own 
sprays  of  bloom ;  then  he  proposes  to  educate  the 
judges  at  Chrysanthemum  shows,  condemns  all  he 
has  observed  at  such  exhibitions,  and  finally 
winds  up  with  another  request  to  The  Gabdbn 
to  insist  upon  a  reform  in  the  direction  which  he 
considers  will  be  most  pleasing  to  lovers  of 
flowers.    With  regard  to 

Bi»  COARSE  BLOOMS,  I  may  confidently  assert 
that  tastes  vary  wonderfully,  and  in  the  case  of 
Chrysanthemums  I  believe  the  divergence  is  more 
marked  than  in  that  of  the  majority  of  popular 
flowers.  Mr.  Engleheart  pleases  himself  in  their 
cultivation  ;  the  majority  of  growers  who  happen 
to  be  professional  gardeners  have  to  meet  their 
employers'  tastes,  and  if,  in  addition,  they  are  also 
able  to  distinguish  themselves,  so  much  the  better. 
The  criticisms,  however,  upon  the  groups  of  plants 
■ — notably  those  in  the  Temple  Gardens — I  con- 
sider uncalled  for.  Mr.  Engleheart  should  remem- 
ber for  what  purpose  they  are  grown,  as  well  as 
the  disadvantages  under  which  the  two  growers 
labour.  If  these  plants  were  furnished  with 
ordinary  blooms  only,  they  probably  would  dis- 
please both  the  Benchers  who  own  them,  and 
also  cease  to  be  a  source  of  delight  and  instruction 
to  so  many  thousands  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  who  enjoy  the  display.  We  are  too 
apt  to  over-estimate  our  own  handiwork,  but 
take  great  pains  to  discover  faults  in  other 
people's.  In  the  case  of  the  Temple  Chrysan- 
themums, the  surprise  is  not  that  the  lower 
part  of  the  stems  are  naked,  but  that  such 
a  great  number  of  fine  blooms  should  be  grown 
in  the  very  heart  of  London.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
really  grand  banks  of  superior  blooms  can  be 
secured  by  no  other  method  than  that  adopted  in 
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the  Temple  Gardens,  as  well  as  by  the  majority  of 
those  who  compete  in  the  classes  for  groups  at 
shows.  That  this  is  the  case  I  had  strong  proof 
at  an  important  provincial  show.  1  assisted  a 
friend  to  form  a  group  with  a  number  of  large 
well-grown  untrained  plants,  such  as  are  usually 
grown  for  conservatory  decoration,  but  they 
were  simply  nowhere  compared  with  the  groups 
of  plants  grown  with  stems  of  various  heights,  or 
what  we  term  "natural  standards,"  some  being 
closely  disbudded,  others  disbudded  slightly. 
What  we  have  to  do  is  to  please  ourselves  if  we 
are  amateurs,  and  if  gardeners  to  study  the 
requirements  of  our  employers'  establishments. 
If  Mr.  Bngleheart  will  introduce  into  his  "  little 
winter  garden  ''  a  few  "  natural  standards,'  each 
carrying  three  or  four  blooms  on  as  many  shoots, 
he  will  soon  observe  that  this  class  of  plants 
prove  the  most  generally  attractive,  and  in  all 
probability  will,  in  the  future,  be  less  antagonistic 
to  their  cultivation  by  others.     Coming  to 

The  one  big  bloom  method,  may  I  ask  how 
many  there  are  who  are  contented  with  one  bloom 
on  a  plant  ?  But  few,  I  opine,  and  these  do  not 
include  some  of  the  best  growers.  If  blooms  of 
the  greatest  excellence  could  be  grown  by  the 
method  advocated  by  Mr.  Engleheart,  or  even  if 
the  sprays  of  bloom  which  he  would  substitute 
for  those  grand  examples  of  high  culture  would 
please  a  iiflhpartof  the  frequenters  of  exhibitions 
the  case  would  be  different.  In  the  greenhouse 
sprays  of  blooms  may  be  most  serviceable  and 
attractive  also  to  a  few  ;  but  the  greater  portion 
of  admiration  will  always  fall  to  the  share  of  the 
big  coarse  blooms,  and  one  or  two  classes  are 
quite  enough  for  the  sprajs.  In  fact,  unless 
some  of  our  finest  varieties,  such  as  Empress 
of  India,  Princess  of  Wales,  Mrs.  Heale,  Golden 
Queen  of  England,  are  freely  disbudded,  the 
blooms  are  oftentimes  so  poor  as  to  be  almost 
unrecognisable  even  by  good  growers,  and  it 
is  the  same  with  many  of  the  best  Jappnese 
sorts.  For  my  part  I  have  never  seen  blooms  too 
large  for  a  lady  to  wear ;  in  fact  we  have  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  preserving  our  best  specimens. 
They  are  delighted  with  the  largest  Japanese 
blooms  we  have,  and  there  are  some  who  occasion- 
ally vary  these  with  a  fair  sized  Poinsettia  head. 
I  do  not  say  all  ladies  are  alike  in  this  respect,  as 
some  prefer  Japanese  varieties :  some  the  medium- 
sized,  neatly  incurved  sorts,  such  as  Mrs.  Eundle  ; 
some  the  very  large  incurved  sorts,  such  as  Mrs. 
Heale ;  others  like  the  reflexed,  of  which  Mrs. 
Forsyth  is  a  good  type  ;  and  a  few  fancy.  Anemone 
flowered,  and  Pompones.  We  grow  to  please  alland 
manage  to  give  satisf  jction. 

The  teamed  specimens  are  certainly  of  little 
real  service,  and  would  not  be  grown  were  there 
no  shows,  but  they  are  examples  of  skilful  culture 
nevertheless,  and  in  their  way  are  as  meritorious 
as  any  equally  formally  trained  plants  of  other 
genera  which  figure  so  conspicuously  at  our 
numerous  spring  and  summer  shows.  If  there 
were  little  or  no  difference  between  them  and 
ordinary  conservatory  plants  they  would  cease  to 
be  attractive,  and  the  exhibitions  would  cease  to 
be  remunerative  ;  the  same  argument,  too,  holds 
good  in  the  case  of  large  blcoms.  I  admit  that 
the  plants  are  oftentimes  rather  too  formally 
trained,  but  this  formality  is  less  apparent  when 
first-class  specimens  are  staged.  Poorly  grown  or 
badly  trained  plants  are  sometimes  a  disfigtu-ement 
to  a  good  show,  and  so  would  also  be  badly  grown 
conservatory  Chrysanthemums.  I  say  there  is 
room  for  all,  and  also  that  much  of  the  popularity 
now  attained  by  the  Chrysanthemum  is  wholly 
due  to  the  efforts  of  exhibitors.— W.  I.  M. 

Chrysanthemum  reform,  I  trust,  will  go 

on  and  bring  about  a  much-needed  alteration  as 
regards  style  of  growth.  I  have  this  season  grown 
a  small  collection  in  what  may  be  termed  a  natu- 
ral nranner,  for  though  sticks  and  tying  are  used, 
nothing  is  distorted,  and  there  is  no  torturing  of 
the  plants,  while  air,  light,  and  room  for  the  dis- 
play of  bloom  is  secured.  A  certain  amount  of 
disbudding  is  necessary  in  order  to  secure  kindly 
opened  flowers,  but  usually  it  is  carried  too  far. 
Elaine  with  me,  5  feet  high  and  nearly  as  much 


through,  has  had  its  entire  upper  half  one  sheet  of 
snowy  bloom.  Bouquet  Fait,  with  200  flowers 
open  on  it,  formed  a  good  companion  to  it ;  and 
Peter  the  Great,  Beverley,  Virgin  Queen,  John 
Salter,  Parasol,  Mr.  Hume,  Album  striatum,  and 
others  have  all  flowered  about  equally  well.  One 
of  the  most  charming  was  Mrs,  Dixon,  on  one  plant 
of  which  there  were  over  250  golden  flowers.  We 
have  no  great  space  for  flowers  here,  but  at  the 
Chrysanthemum  season  I  have  some  of  the  forcing 
houses  at  liberty,  and  have  had  about  100  feet  of 
the  range  filled  with  them.  I  was  pleased  to  hear 
one  day  from  the  secretary  of  a  neighbouring  so- 
ciety (Walton  and  Weybridge)  that  next  season  it 
is  intended  to  have  classes  for  naturally  grown 
plants ;  once  we  get  that,  I  entertain  no  fears 
about  the  rest. — Thos.  Woodfield. 


RECENT  PLANT  POETEAITS. 

CATTLEYA  CALtTMINATA  (Revue  HoHicole  for 
December  16). — A  beautiful  hybrid  form  of  this 
lovely  family, raised  by  the  well-knownFrench  hor- 
ticulturist, M.  Alfred  Bleu,  by  crossing  the  variety 
known  as  C.  amethystina  with  the  pollen  of  C. 
Acklandiae.  The  new  variety  occupies  a  position 
intermediate  between  its  two  parents,  possessing 
some  of  the  characters  of  each ;  its  flowers  are  of 
medium  size  with  a  deep  purple  lip  and  creamy 
white  upper  petals,  beautifully  and  distinctly 
spotted  with  purple,  the  ground  of  the  outer 
half  being  of  delicate  pale  canary  colour.  This 
is  quite  a  gem. 

Echevebia  var.  decoba  {lUnstration  Horti- 
cole,  plate  505). — This  is  a  beautifully  variegated 
form  of  the  well-known  E.  metallica,  obtained  by 
the  French  firm  of  Debergue  and  Son,  of  Cambrai 
(Nord),  but  whether  from  seed  or  by  propagation 
of  a  chance  sport  is  not  stated.  This  pretty  plant 
will  be  distributed  by  the  Compagnie  Conti- 
nentale  of  Ghent,  who  have  purchased  the  stock 
from  the  raisers. 

Tapeinotes  Caeolin^  majoe  (^Illustration 
Horticule,  plate  506).— An  enlarged  flowered  form 
of  this  comparatively  well-known  white-flowered 
Gesneriad  from  Mexico  received  by  the  Com- 
pagnie Continentale  from  Bahia,  and  said  to  quite 
eclipse  and  throw  into  the  shade  its  type  form, 
being  of  much  more  vigorous  habit  of  growth, 
with  handsome  deep  red  stems  and  underleaf  and 
much  enlarged  flowers  of  the  same  white  colour. 
This  novelty  was  presumably  obtained  from  seed. 

Batatas  paniculata  (lUnstration  Horticole, 
plate  507). — This  handsome  trailer. with  large  rose- 
coloured  Ipomiea-like  flowers  with  a  deep  purple 
throat,  which  may  be  seen  in  great  beauty  by 
visitors  to  the  old  Victoria  Eegia  house  at  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  has  apparently  not  been 
hitherto  figured  in  any  periodical.  It  is  also  known 
and  has  been  described  by  different  botanists  under 
the  various  names  of  Convolvulus  campanulatus, 
C.  insignis,  C.  roseus,  Ipomsea  paniculata,  I. 
mauritiana,  I.  gossypitifolia,  I.  eriosperma,  and 
I.  quinqueloha,  and  as  Batatas  insignis.  It  re- 
quires the  temperature  of  a  moist  stove,  and  was 
introduced  from  the  East  Indies  towards  the  end 
of  the  last  century.  W.  E.  G. 


Royal  Botanic  Society,  Regent's  Park. 

—  Special  prizes  offered  by  the  Veitoh  Memorial 
Fund  Trustees :  Three  Veitch  Memorial  medals 
and  £5  each,  to  be  awarded  on  May  21,  1884. 
No.  1,  best  specimen  Orchid  in  flower ;  No.  2, 
best  stove  or  greenhouse  plant  in  flower,  to  be 
awarded  on  June  18,  1884  ;  No.  3,  for  the  best  dish 
of  three  bunches  of  Grapes  (one  variety).  These 
prizes  are  to  be  awarded  only  to  specimens  of 
superior  cultivation,  exhibited  by  lona-Jide  gentle- 
men's gardeners.  They  need  not  be  specially 
entered  for,  but  will  be  awarded  to  the  most 
meritorious  exhibits,  quite  irrespective  of  any 
other  prizes,  being  intended  to  crown  with  an 
extra  prize  the  best  specimens  at  the  exhibition 
of  the  day.  In  all  other  respects,  the  Society's 
regulations,  as  printed  in  the  schedule,  must  be 
observed. 


QUESTIONS. 

6107.— Holly  seeds.— Where  ought  these  to  he  sown— 
in  heat  cr  in  the  op£n  ?— A.  K.  A. 

5108.— Pot  Vines. — I  have  some  canes  of  Black  Ham- 
burgh and  Buckland  Sweet  *  ater  three  years  old.  Should 
they  be  repotted,  and  how  many  bunches  will  they  bear? 
They  are  strong  canes,  but  I  have  never  tried  to  fruit  them. 
— YOUKG  Gaedener. 

5109. — Mushroom  spa^n.— Can  any  reader  tell 
me  if  bricks  of  Mushroom  spawn  last  unused  for  any  length 
of  time?  I  have  some,  purchased  two  years  ago  and  kept 
in  a  dry  place,  and  know  not  if  it  would  be  wise  to  trust 
to  them  for  present  use.— T. 

6110.— Bouvardias. —Should  cuttings  of  Bouvardias 
and  double  Petunias  be  put  in  a  close  case  in  bottom-heat 
and  served  the  same  as  advised  for  Gardenias,  i.e.,  not 
plunged  at  first  but  when  callused,  or  would  the  sand-ancl- 
water  mode  of  propa.ijating  them  be  the  most  expeditious 
plan  during  spring  ?— F.  C. 

6111.— Chrysanthemum  Antonius— Can  sny  of 
your  readers  tell  me  tlie  origin  of  this  small  Anemoiie- 
tlowered  Chrysanthemum  ?  Is  it  a  seedling  or  a  sport,  and 
if  the  latter,  from  what  ?  "When  was  It  raised,  and  what  is 
its  history  ?  Any  information  as  to  it  mil  he  valued. — Sa- 
muel Learotd,  Euddersfield. 

6112  — Staphyles  pinnataand  Ptelea  trifoUata. 
—Can  any  reader  of  The  i*akden  oblige  me  by  saying 
whether  these  would  be  hardy  enough  for  Scotland  ?  The 
Ptelea  must  be  a  good  town  tree,  some  specimens  of  it 
having  existed  for  years  close  to  the  Times  office  in  Piinting 
House  Square.— J.  T.  M. 

6113.— Manuring  fruit  trees  in  -winter.— Will  it 
do  any  good  or  harm  to  give  fruit  trees  liquid  manure  in 
winter,  say  Peaches  and  Nectarines  indoors,  and  Pears  and 
Apples  outside  ?  The  trees  are  mostly  young  and  vigorous, 
liaving  been  planted  seven  or  eight  years  ;  some  of  them  I 
have  root  pruned  to  check  their  growth. — C.  M. 

6114.— Rhododendrons  —I  am  about  to  make  some 
new  beds  for  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas  and  I  should  be 
glad  if  some  reader  of  THE  GABDEN  would  help  me  as  to 
the  best  sorts  of  each  to  plant  and  the  distance  at  whicll 
they  should  stand  apart ;  also  which  would  be  most  effective 
—mixed  beds  of  the  two  or  separate  beds. — C,  W. ,  Salisbury. 

6115.— Calanthes.— Could  any  of  your  correspondents 
inform  me  the  probable  cause  of  Calanthes  becoming 
spotted  ?  I  attribute  it  to  a  superabundance  of  moisture  ; 
am  I  right?  Is  it  a  common  thing  for  Calanthes  to  retain 
their  foIia^e  wliile  in  flower?  Several  of  our  plants  have 
done  so,  but  I  never  remember  seeing  such  a  thing  before. 
— J.  n. 

5116. — Marantas. —About  three  months  ago  I  bought  a 
small  specimen  of  Maranta  zebrina  having  four  leaves.  It 
is  in  a  6-inch  pot  and  about  IS  inches  high,  and  kept  in  a 
stove  with  an  even  temperature  of  about  from  65°  to  70°. 
There  is  a  new  leaf  just  burstiiig  from  one  of  tlie  stems. 
Since  this  new  one  has  first  appeared  the  other  leaves  have 
one  by  one  drooped  and  died,  and  only  one  is  left.  Can 
fnyone  suggest  a  reason  for  this  and  advise  me  as  to  the 
treatment  to  which  I  should  subject  it  ?— SUBSCRIBER. 

6117.— Curculigo  recurvata  varlegata.— Can  any 
of  your  refiders  suggest  why  I  fail  to  grow  a  plant  of  this 
satisfactorily?  It  grows  freely,  but  almost  before  the 
leaves  are  fully  expanded  the  tips  begin  to  fade,  and 
eventually  the  bands  of  white  become  withered  down  their 
whole  length.  I  keep  it  shaded  from  direct  sunlight  and 
in  a  warm,  moist  atmosphere.  I  have  also  a  small  Cycas 
revoluta  which  has  not  made  the  least  giowth  since  1 
bought  it,  about  a  year  ago.  It  is  in  the  same  house  with 
the  Curculigo,  where  various  other  stove  plants  thrive 
fairly  well.  Perliaps  Mr.  Baines  would  be  so  kind  as  to 
assist  with  his  advice. — A  Beginner. 

6118.—  Planting-  fruiting  Vine  canes.— I  am  build- 
ing a  small  vinery  to  be  planted  next  spricg.  Would  some 
correspondent  kindly  say  if  I  could  plant  wlrat  are  called 
fruiting  canes,  so  that  they  should  be  the  permanent  Vines  ? 
If  so,  it  appears  to  me  that  there  would  be  a  great  gain  in 
time,  that  is  to  say,  if  a  moderate  crop  could  be  taken  from 
the  "Vines  next  summer,  and  if  also  they  came  into  full 
bearing  the  succeeding  summer.  If  what  are  called  plant- 
ing canes  were  put  in,  there  would,  of  course,  be  no  fiuit 
next  year  and  very  little  the  year  after,  so  that  the  former 
plan  would  almost  result  in  a  gain  of  two  years,  with,  of 
course,  some  additional  expense  at  the  outset. — S.  C. 

6119.— BougainvlUea  spectabills.— We  have  a  large 
plant  of  this  gi-owing  in  a  tropical  house,  or  rather  I  should 
say  in  a  house  tliat  has  been  very  moist  and  warm  all  the 
summer,  but  which  from  now  until  April  will  be  allowed 
to  fall  to  about  45°  at  night  in  severe  weather,  the  average 
temperature  during  that  time  being  perliaps  50°  to  55°. 
Owing  to  the  treatment  the  plant  has  had,  the  gl-owth 
it  has  made  is  very  vigorous.  We  have  kept  tire  weaker 
shoots  cut  out,  so  as  to  allow  the  stronger  the  benefit  of 
extra  food  and  plenty  of  light,  'i  he  leaves  are  now  falling 
otf  and  the  shoots  are  ripening.  I  am  told  that  to  flower 
this  iJougainvillea  well  it  is  necessary  to  rest  it  through  the 
winter,  and  in  spring  when  new  gi-owth  begins  to  appear 
to  cut  the  shoots  well  in,  the  efi-ect  of  which  will  be  an 
abundance  of  flower  from  the  young  growths  made  on  the 
spUrs  of  last  yeai-'s  wood.  I  am  also  informed  tliat  these 
strong  shoots  should  not  be  cut  away,  as  they,  and  not 
young  ones,  bear  the  flowers.  I  should  lie  much  obliged  to 
anyone  who  has  grown  this  plant  successfully  for  any 
information  that  would  help  me.  We  are  anxious  to  have 
a  good  display  of  flowers  next  year,  and  so  far  everything 
promises  well  for  tliat,  but  the  conflicting  opinions  on  the 
question  of  pruning  cause  me  to  hesitate  before  acting  on 
the  information  I  at  present  possess.— B. 
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FLORAL  COMMITTEE'S  AWARDS. 

TO   THE   BDITOB  OP   THE   GARDEN. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  space  for  a  few  re- 
marks on  "  Q.'s  "  note  on  Floral  Committee's  Awards 
(p.  521)  ?  During  my  friend  Mr.  Harpur  Crewe's 
illness  I  had  very  frequently  to  take  the  chair  at 
the  meetings  of  the  floral  committee,  and  having 
served  on  many  other  committees  and  exhibition 
juries,  I  ought  to  know  something  of  committee 
work.  "  Q."  says  "  greater  discrimination  as  re- 
spects the  awarding  of  first-class  certificates  seems 
imperatively  necessary."  Great  discrimination  has 
been  exercised.  If  "  Q."  had  seen  the  number  of 
beautiful  plants  shown  before  the  committee  with- 
out receiving  an  award  he  would,  I  think,  agree 
with  me  in  this.  Take,  for  instance,  tuberous 
Begonias.  Splendid  flowers  have  been  exhibited  ; 
flowers  which  a  year  or  two  ago  would  have  re- 
ceived a  first-class  certificate  by  acclamation,  but 
which  had  been  eclipsed  by  still  finer  ones  exhi- 
bited. "  Q."  objects  to  certificates  for  "  the  almost 
innumerable  class  of  Dahlias."  I  may  remind  him 
that  single  Dahlias  which  have  received  most  of 
the  recent  certificates  are  comparatively  new 
plants.  A  rage  (which  many  good  gardening  autho- 
rities consider  a  wise  one)  for  them  seized  a  very 
large  number  of  amateurs,  and  the  trade  re- 
sponded by  producing  immense  variety  of  colour 
and  form.  These  were  brought  before  the  com- 
mittee, and  those  showing  a  very  marked  advance 
in  merit  were  certificated.  On  subsequent  meet- 
ings still  finer  varieties  were  shown  and  similarly 
recognised.  "  Q."  objects  that  a  grand  Orchid  like 
Vanda  Sanderiana  gets  only  the  same  certificate 
as  a  Dahlia.  The  committee  have  not  to  compare 
Dahlias  with  Orchids,  but  with  other  Dahlias  of 
the  same  class.  A  first-class  certificate  to  a  Dahlia 
only  means  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee, a  very  marked  advance  has  been  made. 
I  agree  with  "  Q."  that  if  the  society  could  afford 
the  expense,  it  might  be  desirable  to  give  a  medal 
for  any  grand  new  plant,  and  if  he  would  aid 
by  bringing  in  a  number  of  good  new  fellows, 
their  subscriptions  would  furnish  funds  for  this 
and  other  useful  purposes,  though  even  here  a 
difiioulty  would  at  once  crop  up  as  to  who  should 
have  the  medal,  the  collector  or  hybridiser,  his 
employer  or  the  purchaser  who  exhibits  ;  perhaps 
they  all  should  have  one. 

I  do  not  think  the  general  public  appreciate  the 
work  the  committee  have  to  do.  A  large  number 
of  first-rate  authorities  in  all  classes  of  plants 
come  up,  some  from  a  distance,  giving  their 
valuable  time  without  any  remuneration,  and  give 
careful  attention  to  the  work  before  them.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  commi'tse  is  too  large. 
This  is,  I  think,  an  entire  mistake.  The  council 
have  not  only  to  see  that  exhibits  are  fairly  judged, 
but  to  make  it  obvious  that  this  is  so.  In  a 
large  committee  any  favouritism  is  obviously  im- 
possible. It  has  beenobjected  that  when  an  Orchid 
has  been  exhibited  the  vote  oE  a  florist  counts 
the  same  as  that  of  an  Orchid  grower,  or  the  same 
might  be  said  of  the  vote  of  an  Apple  grower  on 
Pine-apples.  In  practice  it  does  nothing  of  the 
sort.  Those  acquainted  with  Orchids  express  their 
opinion  first  (and  we  are  fortunate  in  having  five 
or  six  members  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Or- 
chids), and  the  other  members  of  committee,  if 
they  vote  at  all,  are  greatly  influenced  by  the  opi- 
nion of  these  experts. 

I  can  speak  to  the  case  of  Lilies.  If  my  friend 
Mr.  Mcintosh  or  1  be  present,  we  are  at  once 
pressed  for  all  the  information  we  have  to  give. 
Naturally,  people  think  most  of  the  plants  with 
which  they  have  most  to  do.  I  remember  a  shrewd 
member  of  our  committee  saying  at  one  meeting 
he  thought  we  were  too  free  with  certificates,  and 
beginning  the  proceedings  of  the  next  by  moving 
two  fixst-class  certificates  for  plants  which  de- 
served them,  but  as  to  which  there  was 
more  question  than  in  the  case  of  those  about 
which  he  had  doubts.  A  great  lady  gardener, 
passing  through  a  grand  display  of  Pelargoniums, 
once  said  to  me.  "  Let  us  go  on  to  something  worth 
looking  at."  She  meant  a  group  of  hardy  plants.  I 
could  suggest  some  improvements  in  the  committee, 
but  have  already  exceeded  my  space.   I  believe  one 


great  want  we  have  is  that  of  more  amateurs  on 
the  committee.  It  is  most  difficult  to  find  these  with 
knowledge  and  leisure  living  within  moderate  dis- 
tance of  London.  I  believe,  in  the  future,  that 
more  amateurs  will  take  part  in  the  work  of  the 
society  and  will  greatly  strengthen  it. 

George  F.  Wilson. 
Seatlierhanli,  Weyiridge,  Deo.  18. 


STKELITZIAS. 
These  showy  Cape  plants  are  generally  classed 
as  stove  subjects,  but  they  will  thrive  in  a  green- 
house in  summer  and  do  with  a  little  more  warmth 
in  the  winter  than  ordinary  cool  greenhouse  plants 
need.  An  intermediate  temperature  suits  them 
best.  Some  half-dozen  kinds  may  be  met  with  in 
cultivation,  but  they  do  not  differ  very  materially 
from  S.  Reginaj,  which  has  purple  and  yellow 
flowers.  The  Strelitzias  are  evergreen  herbaceous 
plants  of  stately  appearance ;  their  season  of 
blooming  is  ordinarily  in  the  summer  and  autumn. 
S.  Reginse  bears  its  flowers  on  stout  erect  stalks, 
which  attain  a  height  of  3  feet  or  more,  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  plant  and  the  heat  to  which 
it  is  subjected  ;  the  flowers  are  very  distinct  and 
curious  in  form,  and  last  in  perfect  condition  two 
or  three  weeks. 

Propagation. — Strelitzias  are  mostly  propa- 
gated from  suckers,  which  are  produced  after 
flowering  in  the  manner  usual  with  plants  that 
increase  in  this  way,  and  when  these  have 
attained  a  considerable  size  they  can  be  di- 
vided from  the  parent  plant — during  the  spring 
or  summer,  so  as  to  get  established  before 
winter— and  put  in  separate  pots,  drained  and 
filled  with  good  fibrous  loam  with  which  some  sand 
has  been  mixed.  The  pots  used  should  be  such  as 
will  suffice  to  hold  the  considerable  quantity  of 
roots  which  the  suckers  ought  to  have  before  their 
removal  from  the  plants  which  have  produced 
them.  Pot  firmly,  and  stand  them  where  they 
will  get  some  warmth  that  will  assist  their  making 
new  roots,  and  the  thick  leathery  texture  of  the 
leaves  is  such  that  no  shade  is  required,  not  even 
when  the  sun  is  most  powerful ;  all  that  is  needed 
to  grow  them  well  is  to  give  sufficient  air,  with 
water  as  they  want  it,  and  enough  pot  room  pro- 
portionate to  the  size  of  the  plants,  for  they  may 
be  either  kept  to  single  crowns  or  let  to  remain 
entire  until  a  number  are  formed,  but  for  most 
purposes  medium  sized  examples,  such  as  those 
composed  of  three  or  four  crowns  each,  will  be 
found  the  most  desirable.  Large  specimens  can 
be  divided  into  portions  varying  in  size  to  meat 
the  requirements  of  the  cultivator,  all  that  is 
necessary  being  that  when  the  division  is  effected 
the  several  pieces,  as  soon  as  potted,  should  be  at 
once  placed  where  there  is  warmth  enough  to  set 
them  growing  immediately;  otherwise  the  roots 
they  already  possess  are  liable  to  rot. 

Insects. — The  natural  consistency  of  the  plants, 
stems,  and  leaves  combined  is  such  as  to  offer 
little  attraction  to  insects,  though  aphides  often 
establish  themselves  on  the  young  leaves,  but  can 
be  easily  removed  by  sponging  or  fumigation  ;  it 
affected  with  scale,  sponging  is  the  most  suitable 
remedy.  T.  B. 

Veitch  Memorial  prizes. — I  am  pleased 
to  learn  from  The  Garden  (p.  562)  that  these 
valuable  prizes  are  to  be  awarded  in  1884,  and  no 
doubt  the  Dundee  International  Show  will  be  a  fit 
and  proper  place  to  award  them.  If  not  too  late, 
might  I  try  to  persuade  those  who  have  the  giving 
of  them  to  distribute  them  so  as  to  include  all 
branches  of  horticulture  ?  So  far  as  I  know,  not 
one  of  these  prizes  have  been  offered  for  kitchen 
garden  produce,  and  I  am  sure  all  who  have  a 
constant  supply  of  vegetables  to  keep  up  will 
readily  admit  that  the  kitchen  garden  depart- 
ment deserves  the  highest  encouragement,  and 
that  the  paltry  sums  generally  offered  as  prizes 
in  this  section  are  no  reward  for  the  skill 
and  labour  required  to  produce  vegetables  of 
the  highest  quality.  There  are  many  good  gar- 
deners who  have  no  chance  of  securing  these  prizes, 
because  they  have  no  means  of  growing  a  large 


collection  of  fruit  or  specimens  of  stove  or  green- 
house plants  ;  but  there  are  few  indeed  who  have 
not  a  kitchen  garden,  and  almost  everybody  who 
felt  inclined  could  show  vegetables.  According 
to  The  Garden,  there  are  nine  medals  to  be 
awarded  next  year,  with  nine  £b  prizes,  and 
surely,  if  vegetable  culture  is  only  viewed  aright 
and  its  importance  taken  into  consideration,  there 
will  at  least  be  one  or  two  of  these  prizes  offered 
for  vegetables.  In  a  letter  which  I  had  the  other 
day  from  Mr,  Dunn,  Dalkeith  Park,  he  says  that' 
Dundee  is  an  excellent  place  for  vegetables  ;  there- 
fore let  us  hope  there  will  be  some  reward  offered 
for  them. — J.  MuiR,  Margam  Parh,  Taibach. 

Pern  reproduction. — Mr.  Stansfield pointed 
out,  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Horticul- 
tural Mutual  Improvement  Society,  that  the  secret 
of  reproduction  in  Ferns  was  discovered  by  an 
amateur.  He  described  some  of  the  phenomena 
of  Fern  reproduction,  and  said  that  the  number  of 
varieties,  especially  British,  had  of  late  years 
multiplied  amazingly;  nothing  like  it  was  known, 
and  he  thought  that  one  principle  ought  to  be 
laid  down  with  regard  to  naming  new  varieties, 
which  was  that  the  name  given  should  be  in  some 
way  descriptive  of  the  plant  itself,  not  a  simple 
laudation  of  some  individual.  He  urged  upon  his 
audience  the  importance  of  studying  the  different 
varieties  of  Ferns  and  how  they  developed. 

Abelia  triflora.— I  enclose  two  of  the  re- 
maining flowering  sprays  which  I  have  had  on  a 
plant  of  this  shrub.  It  is  against  a  south  wall 
and  has  been  in  flower  continuously  since  May. 
The  blossoms  always  last  till  November,  but  I 
have  never  seen  them  so  late  as  this  year. — E.  C. 
A.  Byrom,   Cvlver  near  Exeter. 

*^f*■  A  pretty  shrub  with  delicately  tinted  and 
agreeably  scented  flowers  borne  in  clusters  termi- 
nating each  twig.  They  are  about  half  an  inch 
across,  star-shaped,  and  white  flushed  with  pink. 
The  long,  narrow  and  hairy  calyx  lobes  give  a 
feathery  appearance  to  the  flowers.  It  is  hardy 
against  warm  walls  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  but  rarely  flowers  so  late  in  the  year, — 
Ed. 

Outdoor  flowers  in  Pifeehire.  —  In 
sheltered  nooks  along  the  picturesque  cliffs  which 
form  the  coast  line  of  our  beautiful  bay  to  the 
southward,  and  almost  within  reach  of  the  dash- 
ing spray  of  the  tempestuous  North  Sea,  are 
patches  of  Gorse  flowering  with  astonishing  pro- 
fusion. Not  only  is  there  an  isolated  flower  here 
and  there,  but  whole  clumps  are  to  be  found  in 
bloom,  giving  to  the  locality  a  novel  and  spring- 
like character,  not  at  all  according  with  the  dull 
days  of  December.  As  a  striking  example  of  the 
mildness  of  the  season,  this  fact  may  be  interest- 
ing, and  the  more  so,  inasmuch  as  this  is  no 
favoured  or  sheltered  region,  but  one  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  fierce  gales  that  sweep  in  from  the 
east  and  north-east.  I  also  had  sent  me  a  day  or 
two  ago  from  a  garden  some  miles  inland  some 
perfectly  developed  flowers  of  the  pretty  P^rus 
japonica  and  a  quantity  of  Roses  in  an  astonish- 
ingly perfect  state.— J.  Wilson,  Oreeimde,  St. 
Andren-'s,  N.B. 

Chrysanthemum  shows.— Mr.  May's 
suggestions  (p.  510),  that  Chrysanthemums  should 
be  shown  with  stems  of  a  certain  length  instead  of 
as  now  on  stands  without  foliage,  are  good,  and 
I  would  go  a  step  further,  and  not  only  have  the 
flowers  exhibited  on  stands,  but  without  any  thin- 
ning or  dressing  in  order  that  they  may  be  seen  in 
their  natural  character,  as  it  is  only  in  that  state 
that  anyone  can  judge  fairly  of  their  proper 
size,  habit,  and  form.  As  matters  go  now,  the 
most  skilful  or  practised  manipulator  gets  the 
prizes,  not  the  best  grower,  as  the  former  can 
twist  and  turn  the  petals,  or  reduce  or  even  add 
to  them,  and  by  such  tricks  quite  build  up  a 
bloom  that  judges  consider  to  be  perfect.  Dress- 
ing should  be  abolished,  and  anyone  known  to 
practise  it  disqualified,  as  to  make  it  bloom  what 
it  never  was  or  would  be  is  dishonest.  The 
training  of  plants  in  the  stiff  way  too  often  seen 
should  also  be  discouraged ;  nothing  can  be  better 
than  the   natural    habit  of   a    Chrysanthemum, 
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which  is  branching  and  bushy,  and  all  that  is 
needed  and  ought  to  be  allowed  is  sufficient 
sticks,  kept  out  of  sight  if  possible,  to  support 
the  shoots.  That  there  may  be  no  deception  as 
regards  the  number  of  plants  in  a  pot,  all  should 
be  shown  with  single  stems  clear  from  the  soil 
to  a  height  of  3  inches,  and  the  diameter  and 
depth  of  pots  limited,  so  as  to  place  all  who  com- 
pete on  the  same  footing,  and  make  the  lots  easy 
-for  adjudication.— J.  SnEPPAED. 

Law    relating    to    cemeteries.  —  Two 

months  or  so  ago  a  gardener  attached  to  Nun- 
head  Cemetery  was  discharged.  On  his  after- 
wards wishing  to  renovate  a  private  grave,  at  the 
request  of  its  owner,  the  authorities  refu.'ied  liim 
admission,  acd  on  his  insisting  used  force.  The 
case  came  on  at  the  Lambeth  Police  Court,  and 
the  cemetery  authorities  were  fined,  the  Press  and 
the  public  concurring  generally  in  the  magistrate's 
decision.  The  cemetery  proprietors,  however,  were 
not  content,  and  moved  the  matter  into  the  High 
Court  of  Justice,  where  Mr.  Justice  Matthew  has 
pronounced  against  the  magisterial  fiat,  observing 
that  the  possession  of  a  freehold  in  a  private 
grave  gives  no  one  the  right  to  enter  a  cemetery 
against  the  wishes  of  the  proprietary. 

Poisonous  Plants  and  their  Uses  was 
the  subject  of  a  lecture  the  other  evening  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Sale  Botanical  Society.  Dr. 
Armstrong,  the  lecturer,  stated  that  out  of  sixty 
natural  orders  of  plants  only  about  one-fourth 
were  poisonous.  Of  these  three  were  permanently 
poisonous,  namely,  Eanunculacea;,  or  the  Butter- 
cup tribe ;  Papaveracepe,  or  Poppyworts,  which 
consist  of  herbs  cr  shrubs  with  milky  or  coloured 
juice,  the  order  possessing  well-marked  narcotic 


properties  ;  and  Solanacese  (Nightshades),  also  of 
a  herby  or  shrubby  character,  mostly  natives  of 
tropical  countries,  and  remarkable  for  their  strong 
narcotic,  poi.sonous  qualities.  A  number  of  the 
newest  introductions  of  poisonous  plants  into 
medicine,  including  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Jessamine, 
and  Lobelia,  were  alluded  to.  Specimens  of  the 
active  poisonous  principles  of  plants,  such  as 
morphia,  aconitine,  and  salysilic  acid  (lent  for 
the  occasion  by  Mr.  Koberts,  chemist,  Sale)  were 
exhibited,  advice  being  given  as  to  the  best  steps 
to  take  in  cases  of  poisoning  where  immediate 
medical  aid  cannot  be  had. 

Preserving  iron  surfaces  from  oxida- 
tion.—  Pulverulent  zinc  is  mixed  with  oil  and  a 
dryer,  and  the  mixture  is  applied  with  a  brush. 
For  ordinary  exposure,  one  coating  of  this  mixture 
is  affirmed  to  be  sufficient,  but  a  double  coat,  it  is 
claimed,  will  afford  a  sure  protection  against  both 
the  atmosphere  and  sea  water.  A  good  formula 
for  this  zinc  paint  is  the  following  :  Zinc  in  pow- 
der, 8  parts;  oil,  71  parts;  dryers,  2  parts.  The 
mixture  should  be  prepared  freshly,  and  only  so 
much  made  as  is  required  for  the  time.  The  zinc 
coating  imparts  to  the  iron  a  steel-grey  colour,  and 
does  not  interfere  with  the  application  of  another 
coat  of  paint. —  KngVish  Mechanic. 


Books  (R. 

Canon  Hole's  " 


C.).— Elvers'  "  Ro?e  Amateur's  Guide ' 
Book  about  Koses." 


Mistletoe  on  theFIm  — Allowmetointorm  "J.  C  C." 
that  almost  at  the  top  of  a  fofty  Elm  in  the  rear  of  the 
gardens  at  Forde  Abtiey.  DoFFetsliire,  is  prowinp:,  or  was 
not  long  ago,  a  large  ma.ss  of  Mistletoe;  and,  strange  to 
say,  I  know  of  no  other  spceinien  within  several  miles  of 
it.  If  still  there,  it  can  be  plainly  seen  at  this  time  cf  the 
year  by  travellers  on  the  London  and  South- «  estern  Kail- 
way.  The  place  is  about  half-way  between  the  Crtwkerne 
and  Chard  Road  Stations,  and  the  tree  is,  I  should  say, 
within  100  yards  of  the  line.— J.  M,,  Charmoulh,  Dorset. 


JlES,  John  Elder  has  purchased  thirty-five  acres  of  the 
lands  of  Fairfield  at  a  cost  of  ,£37,500,  with  the  intention 
of  presenting  them  as  a  public  park  to  the  people  of  Govan. 

The  new  Palm  house  at  Glasnevin,  we  learn,  is  to 
be  100  feet  long,  SO  feet  wide,  and  65  feet  high,  and  is  to 
consist  wholly  of  teakwood  and  iron.  It  is  to  be  -built  by 
Blessis.  Boyd. 

Naming  plants.— jfour  hinds  cf  plants  or  flowers 
onhi  can  be  named  at  one  time,  and  this  only  when  good 
specimens  are  sent. 

Names  of  plants. — P.  D.  D.— We  do  not  undertake 
to  name  varieties  of  Chrysanthemum  ;  they  should  be  sent 

to  some  specialist Constant  tieader. — Will  you  please 

send  larger  and  older  leaves  of   the  Dieffenbachias  you 

require  names  for. D.  F.  F. — Sophronitis  grandiflora  (a 

fine  variety). P.  D. — Pteris   tremula Ji.    Bland. — 

Dendrobium  monilifojme  (also  called  D.  Linawianum). 

Naming^  fruit. — Readers  who  desire  our  kelp  in  naming 
fruit  will  kindly  hear  in  mind  that  several  specimens  in 
diferent  stages  oS colour  and  size  of  the  same  kind  greatly 
assist  in  its  detennination .  Local  vaneties  should  be 
named  by  local  growers,  and  arc  often  07ily  known  to  them. 
We  can  only  ujidertake  to  name  four  varieties  at  a  time, 
and  these  only  when  the  above  condition  is  observed.  Un- 
paid parcels  not  received.  Ill  all  cases  where  the  numbers 
of  the  .^j/cciiinnK  t^ent  ore  not  nniitioiicd.  it  must  be  inferred 
that  the frtiUs  to  which  they  icere  attached  are  either  local 
sorts,  and  therefore  unknown  at  Chiswick,  or  that  they  are 
not  in  a  fit  condition  for  naminq. 

NameH  of  fruits.— -dnon.  B.—l,  Wareham  Eusset; 
2,  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling ;  3,  Cellini ;  4,  Cornish  Aro- 
matic.  J.    jBimneii.— Beauty    cf    Wilts. G.    C— 4, 

Jacques  lebel ;  3,  <"laygate  >earmain. E  T.  H.~\,  Hoi- 

lanbury;   2,   lewis's  Incomparable. Alion. — 1,  Beauty 

of  Kent ;  2,  Dutch  Mignonne  ;  3,  not  known  ;  i,  Braddick's 

Nonpareil. W.  Miles  —1,  Golden  Knob ,  2,  Cellini ;  3,  not 

known  ;  4,  Flower  of  Kent. Br.  Wa/Zoc^.— 31,  Ashmcad's 

Kernel ;  32,  Adams'  Peaimain  ;  34,  Northern  Greening  ;  37, 

Claygate  [Pearmain  ;  35  and  30,  not  recognised. Henry 

Brooks.~i,  King  of  the  Pippins;  2,  Golden  Reinette ;  3, 
Bedfordshire  Foundling. 
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